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MINUTES  OF  .  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BKFOB£ 


HER  MAJESTY'S  GOMMISSIOTI^ERS  ^ 

APPOINTED  TO  INQ1TIBE  INTO  XH£  SUBJECT  OP  THE 

W-  A  T  E  E    S  TJ  P  P  L  T  ' 

WITHIN  THE  I.IMI1B  OP  THE  ' 

METROPOLITAN  WATER  ^COMPANIES 


Voluine  II. 


THIRTT-SECONI)  DAY. 


Monday,  November  7,  1898. 


Guildhall,  Westminster, 


fUSEHXl 

Thb  Eight  Homockablb  VISCO0NT  LLANDAPF.  Obmktuls. 


Tbo  Honourable  Jonv  Wuxuh  Helu>£,  Q-C, 

M.P. 

Sir  Jomr  Edvasd  DtuROXOK,  Bark,  ILP. 
8ir6x(uaiBiJtcuTBai»a^£nLtOJBi  .  .  . 


Altsbd  Db  Bock  Fqetek,  Esq.,  O.B. 
Major-Genenl  Albxabdsb  Db  Oovkoi  Sooiii  'B.E. 
BoBERT  Levis,  Esq. 

Cboil  Owbx,  Esq.,  SwMarjf. 


Vt.Balflmr  Brown*,  Q.O..  md  Mr,  fVemM,  Q.O.,  appeared  aa  Ounnsel  for  the  London  Oonnty  Oonacil: ' 

Kr.  P&p9t  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  OIhikU  SaggaUay^  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Ck>anBeI  for  the  New  Birer  Company. 

Mr.  IfWfbr,  Q-C.,  and  2Cr.  Leai*  Cowcml  wpeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterirorks  Company. 

Hr.  Pem&er,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junotion,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Ja»wh  Lmm,  Q.C.,  M.F.j  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Council. 
Hr.  B/tekardt  app^red  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  JSobert  CeoU  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Sir  BMard  Niehouon  appeared  for  the  County  Counoll  of  Middlesex. 

ACr.  G.  Briar  Goldiuv  (Bemembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
Meurs.  BxroKam  ana  Oompany  appeared  for  the  fiouthwark  and  TaoxbiU  Water  Company.'  - 


15,012.  (Ohairmj.n.)  I  presume  the  eounsel  are  aware 
that  we  propose  to  deal  nrst  with  a  separate  and  small 
subject,  namely,  that  of  inter-communication  between 
the  different  companies.  The  President  of  the  Iiocal 
GoTemment  Board  has  written  to  me  ofiSoially  to  ask 
that  we  should  deal  with  that,  and  report  upon  it  as 
soon  aa  |xMsible;  so  w6.Kn>ppfe  to.inlfutrapt  the  oonrse 
of  the  eridanoe  to  that  e^ftent.. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No  doubt  tiie  Commission  are  aware' 
that  since  the  .oommnnication  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  the  companies  that  that  would 
probably  be  the  coarse  which  the  matter  would  take  this 
morning,  the  companies  haTc  met  and  have  carefully 
considered  what  Uieir  position  should  be  with  regard 
to  ttx»t.  They  are'  prepared,  of  coarse,  to  offer  to  the 
Commission  general  CTidence  as  to  the  prmotioability 
of  such  a  matter ;  but  it  inTolves  so  many  small  con- 
siderafeiona  of  detail  both  as  regards  the  engineering 
requirements  the  partioular  points  where  connexion 
should  be  made,  and  so  on,  and  the  general  legal 
beai^igs  of  the  question,  that  ib  has  appe»ed  to  them 
that  it  would  be  desirablo  to  saTO  the  time  of  the 
Comminion  rather  by  directing  their  eridence,  if  they 
shijald  be  called  ,npon  for  any,  to  the  general  question 
rather  l^jui  to  asx  '^on  to  go  into  a  long  inquiry  in 
detul  as  to  any  partioolar  scheme  of  conne^on.  But 


farther.  I  daresay  the  Commission  are  aware  that  thtf  7  jtfor.  '98 
result  of  inter>oommuui  cation  between  the  companies  , 
haa  been  that  they  bare  come  to  the  conoIusioD  that  it 
would  be  a  oonvonience,  and,  therefcnre,  as  a  con* 
venienCB,  they  would  undertake  the  dnty  to  promote 
in  the  next  session  of  Piurliament  a  Bill  ooTiating 
these  qaestlons  of  detail,  por  insbanoe,  without  legii- 
iation,  of  course  the  companies  could  not  be  reliered 
from  their  statutory  obligations  to  apply  their  powers 
only  to  the  porposes  of  their  own  district,  and  espe- 
cially from  those  particular  obligatioas  which  bind 
indiTidiial  compauies  not  to  supply  water  to  adjoining 
companies.  All  that  would  hare  to  be  dealt  with,  of 
coui-se,  by  legislation ;  and  I  am  inatrncted  upon  the 
part  of  the  associated  companies  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  a  secies  of  resolutions  which  thejy 
came  to,  which  in  general  terms  express  what  their 
views  wUl  be  with  regard  to  such  legislation ;  and  to 
sa^  at  once  that  their  riew^  patting  it  briefly,  would  be 
this — that  while  a  scheme  of  inter-'communioation  is 
perfectly  practicabb,  it  would  be  desirable  that  some 
authority  should  be  armed  with  power  to  say  how  and 
in  what  way  that  oonuexion  should  be  made,  not  merely 
at  the  time  when  the  emergency  might  arise  for  it,  but 
anticipating  the  necessity  ror  'auf  such  inqniiy.  They 
would  saggeat  that  the  matter  in  detail  might  be  left 
to  the  Lo«il  GKirenunent  Board  to  decide,  pntting;  upsu 
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BOTAL  COimiSSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY  : 


7  Nor.  *98  the  ccnnpanies  tho  obligation  to  earry  oai  whaterer 
.  deoision  the  Local  Goremineni  Board  might  come  to 

with  regard  to  the  reqnirementa  for  mcAi  connexion.  . 

{Ohairtnan.)  We  are  asked,  yoa  know,  to  advise  by 
whom  and  in  what  proportion  the  cost  of  oonnexion 
should  be  bonu,  and  what  are  the  legal  powers 
neoeseary  to  give  effect  to  the  oonsideraiion.  There* 
fore,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  aT(dd  m airing  to  the 
Local  Ck>Temment  Board  siidh  snggeations  aa  aeem  to 
us  neoessar/. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Quite  so.  All  those  questions  hare  been 
considered  most  oarcfuUj  by  the  repretentatiyes  of  the 
companies,  and,  I  belicTe,  there  has  been  famished  by 
one  of  those  representatiTee — thongh,  I  think,  it  was 
intended  to  do  it  colleotiTelr— in  the  first  instance,  as 
a  matter  of  respect  to  the  Comraiasion,  the  oonclusions 
they  bare  arrived  at ;  fant  if  yon  will  allow  me,  I  will 
ham  in  a  copy. 

(Jfr.  Balfottr  SrowM.)  May  we  hare  a  copy  f 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Certainly  (Aandce^  in  eopiat  the  Oom- 
paniM*  propo$at$)* 

{Chakman.)  I  have  not  Men  this. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Have  yoa  not  seen  that,  my  hard  P 

(Ohairman.)  Ko. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Perhaps  it  mi^ht  be  desirable  that  I 
should  lost  read  this  i  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  that 
I  ihonld  read  it  rather  than  make  any  speech  abont  it 
because  it  explains  itself. 

"  The  Companies  propose  to  introduce  a  ]SiU  in  the 
*'  next  session  oi  Parliament  for  the  pn^KMo  of  pro* 
"  Tiding  for  and  facilitating  intCT-commonioation 
**  between  maina  and  worka  of  tiie  reapeottTa 
"  Oompanias  and  the  supply  when  needed  of  available 
"  <fp  surplus  water  so  as  to  avoid  the  riak  of  deficiency 
**  in  times  of  unusual  drought  or  aocidettt.  The  Bill 
"  to  ^OMitain,  iiUer  tUia  proviaionB  to  the  following 
"  effect  (1.)  The  companiee  forthwith  to  oon- 
**  sider  what  works  are  required  for  the  above 
**  objects,  and  to  submit  propoBals  to  the  Looal 
*'  Government  Board  forapproval.  The  Local  GJovern' 
**  meut  Board  to  be  empowered  to  approve  and 
**  authorise  such  works  with  or  vritboat  modifications, 
"  or  to  anthorise  and  order  other  works  for  the  like 
"  objects-  (2.)  Further  worka  for  the  above  objects 
"  mav  in  like  manner  be  from  time  to  time  authorised 
'*  ana  ordered  if  and  when  required.  (3.)  The  reepeo* 
"  tiva  oompaniea  to  cany  out  in  their  reapenive 
*'  ^stricts  aXl  works  so  anthorisad.  (4.)  The  Local 
*'  Government  Board  to  be  empowered  to  aathOTise 
**  ttie  snppiy  of  snrplna  water  from  ^e  works  of  any 
'*  oompamy  to  tlie  works  of  any  other  company  for  the 
*'  time  being  requiring  the  same  and  the  Local 
*'  Govemment  Board  to  have  power  in  case  of  emer< 
*'  geLcy  to  anlhcniBe  any  of  the  companiee  to  trice 
"  more  water  from  the  Thames  than  they  are  now 
**  anthorised  to  take.'*  I  do  not  make  any  comment 
upm  any  of  the  provisions ;  that  is  a  matter  which 
ni^t  be,  of  ocnrso,  the  snb^eot  matter  of  some  com- 
ment, but  it  might  be  that  it  should  be  done  only  in 
cases  of  emergency,  or  for  temporary  purpoees,  because, 
of  course,  the  qaestion  of  the  taking  of  water  from  the 
river  is  rather  a  matter  which  ^ffliament  will  deal 
with  itself.  "  (5.)  All  expenditore  of  the  respective 
**  oompaniea  in  relation  to  any  inch  worka  to  be 
"  deemed  capital  expenditure,  aM  for  the  purpose  <tf 
**  meeting  such  expenditure  the  Looal  Government 
*'  Board  to  be  empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
"  authorise  the  respective  companies  to  issiie  an 
"  additional  amount  of  debenture  stock.  (6.)  JHo  cou' 
"  tribntiou  to  any  sinking  faud  to  be  made  in  respect 
**  of  capital  isBued  for  the  foregoing  objects. 
"  (7.)  Subject  to  reasonable  ooutrioution  by  ai^ 
*'  company  taking  and  utilizing  by  means  of  the  pro- 
"  posed  works  at^  powers,  water  which  it  would  not 
**  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  take  and  utilize,  the 
**  interest  on  debenture  stock  applied  by  the  respective 
**  companies  for  the  foregoing  works  to  be  borne  by 
*'  the  eight  companies  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
*'  water  rentaJR.  (8.)  Any  company  taking  water  firom 
"  another  company  to  pay  for  snoh  water  to  the  oom- 
**  pai^  snpplymg  it  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon  or 
"  nxm  by  arbitration.  (9.)  A  standing  arbitrator  to 
**  be  appointed  the  eight  companies,  la*,  fiuling  anoh 
**  appcrintment,  by  the  Local  Govemment  Boara,  and 
**  in  case  the  respective  companies  do  not  agree 
"  among&t  themselves,  such  arbitrator  at  the  end  of 
**  each  year  to  decide  as  to  the  cpntribati<»i  of  any 
**  oompany  taking  and  utilinng  the  water  rendered 
*'  availabw  by  the  proposed  works,  and  also  to  decide 


"  any  matters  in  difference  between  the  companies/ 
That  aeemg  to  me  to  som  up  the  general  provisions  of 
the  scheme  whidi  has  been  considered  and  agreed  to 
by  the  oompanies  ammg  thmaelves,  and  which  they 
are  prepared  to  ask  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  in 
the  ensuing  session. 

{Okairman.)  Yes,  but  I  think  the  President  of  the 
Local  Gbvernment  Board  will  expect  from  na  some 
criticisms  of  those  proposals. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No  doubt,  and  it  is  wUh  that  view  that 
I  ask  your  Lordship  to  take  oognisanoe  of  them  now. 
Of  coarse,  they  are  not  final,  out  we  are  anxious  to 
assist  the  Clommission  in  this  inquiry,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  put  our  coUeulive  viewf  before  the  Commissioo 
in  order  to  assist  it  in  tho  inquiry,  but,  of  course,  by  no 
means  to  bind  the  Commission  to  a  final  oonduaion. 

iOhairmam^  .1  ■  nnderstend   the  «ght  oompanie* 
conenrf 
(Jfr.  Popt.)  Yes. 

(Jfr.  Litder.)  With  regard  to  the  Kent  Company,  the 
pDsitim  of  the  Kent  Company  is  a  little  different ;  subject 
to  snoe  particular  criticism  which  I  shall  have  to  niako 
whm  my  turn  comes,  in  the  general  outline  we  are  at 
one,  BO  that  that  may  be  regarded  tn  that  sense  as  a 
collective  memorandum ;  but,  still,  there  will  be  some 
matters  of  detail  on  which  I  may-^  will  not  say  I 
shall,  but  on  which  I  may-^Ukve  to  ask  the  oonsiderft- 
ti<m  of  the  Commissioii. 

(C^tnaan.)  The  other  oompanies  an  all  agreed,  arfr 
they? 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Yes,  as  for  as  we  are  oonoenied. 
(Jfr.  Pope.)  I  nnderstand  ao. 

(Jfr.  BtUfow  BrMone.)  Of  coume,  having  regard  to 
the  letter  &om  the  President  of  the  Looal  Govemm^t 
Board,  I  quite  nnderstuid  your  Lordship  is  going  to 
depart  from  tho  course  that  yun.  were  takin|f,  ana  to 
inquire  into  tho  matter  that  is  raised  in  this  memo- 
randnm. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  That  is  so. 

(Ohairmam.)  Yea. 

(Jfr.  Btil/owr  Browne.)  At  the  same  time,  of  coursOp 
I  understand  the  Oommission  will  at  some  pmod  return 
to  the  questitm  of  purchase  P 

(Ohairwian.)  Yes,  certainly. 

(Jfr.  Ba{fiMir  Browne,)  Because  the  view  that  we 
take  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  all  this  may  become 
absolutely  unnecessary  if  this  Commission  should  take 
the  view  that  purchase  by  a  public  authority  is  the 
right  course  to  take.  Of  course,  if  it  was  going  into 
the  hands  we  will  si^,  the  Chmnty  Council,  or  a 
Commission  at  any  other  body,  this  would  be  done  by 
that  body. 

(Ohairma».)  Certiunly. 

(Jfr.  Bat/our  Browjie.)  And  not  by  the  companies  P 
(Ckairman.)  Yes. 

(Jfr.  3a^oHr  Browne.)  That  is  all  I  want  to  paint 
out,  my  Lwd. 

(CAoirman )  Quite  so.  That  is  fully  present  to  my 
mind,  but  I  understand  the  Local  Govemment  Board 
to  take  the  view,  that  immediate  legislation  of  this 
kind— I  will  not  say  what  it  is  to  be— is  expedientt 
whettwr  porohasa  be  ultimately  resolved  upon  or  not. 

(Jfr.  Ba^mr  BnwM.)  Yes,  bnt  at  some  period,  of 
course  • 

iOhairman,)  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  intend  themselves  to  introduce  l^slation.  It 
may  ha  iliat  they  will  adopt  die  Bill  proposed^by  the 
companies  

(Jfr.  Pope.)  That  I  do  not  know. 

(Jfr.  Balfawr  Brovne.)  It  is  quite  possible,  but  at 
some  period,  I  suppose,  we  will  have  an  opporlaniiy  of 
cross-examining  Mr.  JCiddleton. 

(Chairmmn.)  Certainly. 

(Jfr.  Pops.)  I  do  not  nnderstand  that  it  is  a  shelving 
of  the  other  question. 

iOkairmtm  to  Mr.  Pops.)  This  schema  that  you  have 
laidb^bre  ns  on  behau  of  tiie  oompanies  snaseeta  acnne 
very  novel  powers.  Tho  Loe^  Gmnernmeut  Board,  for 
instance,  is  to  authorise  the  companies  to  take  more 
water  from  the  Thames  than  they  are  now  aotborised 
to  take. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  ITo  doubt ;  in  case  of  emergency. 

(OhavmuM.)  The  capital  to  be  raised  by  debenture 
stock  is  to  be  no  oontribati<m  to  the  f»>king  fiind. 


(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yes. 
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{Chairman.)  The  intet^  of  thM  debenture  stock  is 
to  be  borne  in  owfeain  jwoportioiii  hj  the  different 
oompanies. 

f  Jfr.  Pope.)  Tea. 

(Chairman.)  1  think  Mr.  Ofa^lin  will  expect  ns  to 
offOT  bim  some  oritioism  or  edviM  on  these  anigecti. 

(Mr.  Pope,)  I  think  bo. 

(Chairman.)  Therefore,  that  entails  the  support  of 
these  propositions  by  joax  witnesses. 

(if*-.  Pope.)  I  think  yoar  Lordship  would  probably 
call  apon  us  to  enforoe  these  or  to  explain  tbem,  at  all 
events,  a  little  more  at  length  than  I  have  done,  or' 
than  they  do  themselTes,  and  give  the  reason  why  that 
appears  to  be  a  sound  suggestion. 

(Chairman.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  BalfoKr  Brottme.)  I  gather  also,  my  Lord,  from 
my  learned  friend's  reading  that  it  authorises  the-Looul 
(jovernmpnt  Board  to  authorise  the  companies  to  raise 
capital  which  would,  of  course,  be  a  new  departure, 
^rliament  has  been  the  anthoirify  to  antborue  new 
capital  np  to  the  present  time. 

(Hr.  Pope.)  That  will  be  a  new  departure,  certainly. 
Of  coarse,  wit-hont  arguing  it,  the  intention  is  that  it 
should  only  be  limited  to  the  particular  emergency. 

(Mr.  Balfour  BroHxs.)  So  I  gathered. 


(Jfr.  Pope.)  Whioh  is  nHOiia.  the  jorisdiction  of  the  7  Nov.  '98 
Local  Qoremment  Board,  of  course,  and  it  is  to  be  — 
only  a  snfficient  amount  of  capital  for  tliat  purpose. 

(Chairman.)  Is  Mr.  Oollins  here  ? 

(Mr.  Pope.)  He  is. 

(Chairman.)  We  think  it  may  be  convenient  Brst  to 
get  his  evidence  very  shortly. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Tes  my  Lord.  If  yonr  Lordship  will 
forgive  me,  this  has  occurred  to  me.  I  shonld  stato 
we  are  prepared,  of  course,  with  ihe  evidence  of 
Mr.  CoUms  and  tho  other  engineers,  bnt  I  think  if 
your  Lordship  or  the  Commission  require  or  desire 
any  explanation  of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Hollams  who 
drew  them  np  and  who  represents  the  associated  com- 
panies in  that  respect,  would  explain  why  and  what 
ibe  reasons  wera  which  have  led  tiiem  to  come  to  that 
form  of  resolution. 

[Chairman.)  Very  well. 

(Hr.  Pope.)  So  that  that  would  be  about  as  short  a 
way  of  dealing  with  it  as  poBsible.  The  engineering 
details  yonr  Lordship  will  go  into  with  the  engineers. 

(Chairman.)  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  tho 
engineering  details. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Quite  so,  of  course,  oxoopt  merely  to  see 
that  it  is  a  practical  thing  that  can  be  done. 

(Chairman.)  Then  we  will  take  Mr.  Collins  first, 

(Mr.  Pope.)  If  you  please. 


Mr.  Ebsest  Coixiks  called  and  examined. 


15,013.  (Chairman.)  Tou  are  distributing  engineer  to 
the  Kew  Biver  Company  P— I  am. 

IfiiOlSo.  Tou  have  been  in  the  employ  of  that  company 
ftarl8yearaP— Tea. 

15,014l  Are  yon  a  member  of  tbe  Institution  of  Civil 
"Enf^BBtn  ?— I  am. 

15.015.  Have  yon  attended  to  the  question  of  the 
water  cap[^  of  the  Metropolis  generatly  ? — Of  conrse, 
bnng  oomwohed  with  the  New  Biver  Company,  I  bave 
ftomtinwtotimetakenan  interest  in  i^  but!  nave  been 
more  directlyemployed  by  the  New  Biver  Company. 

15.016.  Do  you  consider  id  practicable,  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  to  connect  the  different 
systems  of  supply  of  tbe  respective  companies  ? — Quito 
practicable. 

15.017.  Are  there  any  reasons  in  yonr  judgment  for 
limiting  the  connexion  of  the  systems  of  supply  to  the 
two  siitos  of  the  Thames,  for  instance,  or  in  an^  other 
way? — I  think  that  yon  must,  of  oonrse,  limit  these 
connexions,  and  to  a  c«^n  extent,  in  accordance  with 

^  the  qnsntity  of  water  which  there  is  to  pass  from  one 
'company  to  another.  There  most  be  p>ome  basis  or 
foundation  for  the  caloulations  as  to  quantities. 

15.018.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  follow  yon.  You 
say  it  ia  practicable  to  connect  the  systems  oE  all  the 
companieeP— Of  all  the  companies,  yea. 

15.019.  Tery  well,  I  am  asldngyou  whether  thereaire 
any  reasons  of  convenience,  or  of  expense,  or  any 
en^eering  considerations  that  would  make  it  more 
desirable  to  limit  the  connexion  to  a  certain  number  of 
ibe  companies  only  f— No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  as 
a  nneral  scheme  the  supplies  of  all  the  companies 
co^d  Y&ry  practically  bo  made  intorchangeable. 

15.020.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  And  sbonld— yon  aay 
conld  V — ^And  could  be  done. 

15.021.  (Chairman.)  Tes.  bnt  should  they  be  P- Well 
that  depends,  of  course,  upon  circumstances.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  ny  whether  they  should  be  made.  I  say  that 
it  ia  practif»ble»  and  that  they  can  be  made, 

15.022.  (Mr.  De  Boek  Porfor.)  Would  yon  aay  that 
■Dme  of  them  bave  not  an  available  anrplna  to  dispose 
f  if  P — ^Decidedly,  some  of  them  have  no  available  surplus. 
ICoBt  of  the  oompanies  have  an  available  surplus  during 
certain  times  of  the  year ;  but  at  the  times  of  greatest 
Hupply  hardly  any  of  the  companieB  have  watcor  to 
spue. 

15.023.  (ChairmaM.)  Then  what  ia  the  use  of  the 
intor-commnnication  if  none  of  them  oonld  supply  any 
vrator  to  their  neighbour  P — That  is  the  point  which  we 
have  had  to  oonaidor  in  drawing  up  tbia  scheme  which 
haa  been  laid  bofbre  yon. 

15.024.  (Major-Qmmnl  Seott,)  In  this  scheme,  which 
waa  ori^iimlly  aubmitted  to  the  Commiaaion,  bave  ^ou 
taken  into  account  the  expense  of  the  works  wMcb 
would  be  neoeaaaiy  to  give  yoa  the  aurplua  P— Yea,  we 
have. 

15.025.  Ia  thftt  inoluded  in  the  800.0001.  P—Tea. 

S  98S98* 


Mr.E. 
Collins. 


15.026.  We  have  not  yet  jjot  that  fignre.  Could  yon  — 
^ve  ns  Portly  what  will  be  the  total  cost  of  connecting 

the  systems  of  all  the  companies  P — Well,  as  far  back  as 
September  1897,  the  engineer?  of  thevariouscompanies 
had  instructions  Tvom  their  directors  to  meet  together 
and  to  consider  as  to  the  practicability  of  making 
interchangeable  cmmexiona  between  all  the  companies ; 
and  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  ti^ng  np  too  much  time 
if  I  jnst  briefly  tell  you  how  we  arrived  at  that  report 
which  is  now  before  yon. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broww.)  Fo^ive  mo ;  would  yon  mind 
saying  whether  it  is  this  report  P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  a  report  which  was  furnished  to  the 
Commission  so  hmg  ago  as  October  1897 ;  it  was  sent  to 
tho  Commission  in  that  month. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  have  not  soun  it. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Have  you  not  soen  it  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Ko. 

(Mr.  MeSor.)  I  do  not  remember  it. 

(Chairman.)  Is  that  the  report  you  oro  alluding  to 
Mr.  Collins  (handing  a  print. to  the  Wi^ien)f — YeB,diat 
is  the  report  to  which  I  am  alluding. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Perhaps  you  will  let  us  have 
a  copy  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  it  (a  copy  was  handed  to  the 
learned  Oouneel). 

15.027.  (Chairman.)  That  report  shall  be  put  upon 
the  notes,  tberefora  I  need  not  go  through  it  with 
yon. 

2%«  Witneu  handed  in  tSiafoUmeing  Bepori  .— 

To  the  Chairmen  ef  ihe  iCeiropolitan  Water 
Contponie*. 

Bbpokt  of  Emoiiibebs  of  the  Lohdoit  Wites  CoxPAKisa 
on  tbo  Pbofmaj,  to  make  IimBCHAsoEABi.E  Cos- 
KEcnoss  between  the  Maiks  of  the  sevend 
CoXFAiOEa. 

The  engineers  of  the  eight  London  Water  Companies 
have  fblly  considered  the  above  question  with  the  view 
of  ensuring  a  aapply  of  water  to  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis  shonld  uie  works  of  any  company  be  tem- 
porarily disabled,  or  should  the  supply  fail  tomporarily 
in  any  company's  district. 

Several  junctions  at  present  exist  between  the  snpply 
muins  of  some  of  the  oompanies,  which  junclions  have 
at  times  rendered  good  service,  but  after  full  discussion 
we  feel  it  would  be  much  more  satistbctory  if  the 
service  reservoirs  of  the  companies  were  connected, 
where  possible  and  adviaable.  by  suitable  mains,  and 
that  such  additional  pumping  power  as  may  bo  required 
shonld  be  provided.  Help  rendered  by  one  company 
to  another  in  this  way  would  not  interfere  with  the . 
arrangements  for  the  internal  supply  of  each  company's 
district,  which  would  continue  on  ordinary  lines  and 
under  the  usual  pressure. 

In  considering  the  subject  we  have  based  our  cal- 
culations on  provision  of  a  nuudmum  daily  interchange 
of  10,000,000  gallons,  but  our  suraeationa  would  be 
eqiudly  apjdicable  to  any  greater  or  lesa  quantity^  save 
tut  our  eafeimato  of  coat  would  be  effected.  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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We  have  to  submit  the  following  proposals : — 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  the  five  oompanies 

BQppMngthe  district  are  the  Chelsea,  the  East  Loudon. 

the  Grand  Jnnction,  the  New  River,  and  the  West 

Kiddlesex. 

Nxw  BiTBS  TO  East  Lomoox  aks  vicb  vsasi. 

lat  ConineeUon.—Unfiitend  Water.-~Aa  both  tlmn 
companies  take  water  from  the  Biver  Lee,  the  New 
Biver  Company  can,  by  closing  their  intake,  allow,  say 
10,000,000  gallons  [>or  day  to  pass  along  to  the  ISast 
Iiondon  Company's  intake  (this  arrangement  has  been 
carried  out  on  previous  occasions). 

2nd  Connection. — FUlered  Water. — By  the  provision 
of  a  24  in.  main  in  connection  with  the  New  Biver 
Company's  new  36  in.  pnmping  main  from  Green 
I^nes  pnmping  station  and  uie  intake  mains  of  the 
Bast  London  Company  at  their  Homsey  Wood  reservoir 
in  Finalmry  Park,  10,000,000  gallons  per  day  could  be 
pumped  or  delivered  by  gravitation  from  the  New 
Biver  to  the  Bast  London  Company,  or  the  same 
24  in.  main  conld  be  utilised  to  pump  6,000,000 
^lons  daily  from  the  Bast  London  to  the  New  Biver 
Oompaiiy. 

Srd  Conneotion. — An  arrangement  already  exists  by 
which  water  can  be  delivered  by-  the  Bast  London 
Company  to  the  New  Biver  Company  from  their  36  in. 
main  in  Seven  Sititers  Road  into  i^e  New  Biver. 

New  Bivek  to  Gkand  Jwction  Compiht  and 

VICE  VBKSi. 

The  Grand  Junction  Company  have  three  reservoirs 
at  Compden  Hill,  with  a  umted  capacity  of  18.000,000 
gallons.  The  daily  consumption  of  water  from  theso 
i-eservoirs  is  about  2,000,000  gallonp,  so  that  there  is 
permanent  storage  of  say  14,000,000  fnllons  available 
at  this  point,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  issafficient 
snare  engine  power  at  the  Campden  Hill  works  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Company  to  pnmp  about  10,000,000 
gallons  daily. 

The  water  delivered  to  the  New  River  Company  by 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  would  be  delivered  at 
mch  a  level  that  it  oouid  again  be  passed  to  the 
Tarions  parts  of  the  New  Biver  Company's  district  by 
gravitation. 

4ih  GonneeUm  would  be  pi'ovided  by  a  main  from 
Campden  Hill  (Gband  Jnnction)  to  Itfaiden  Lane  Besor- 
▼oir  (New  Biver),  a  distanoe  of  6\  miles.  This  mun 
should  be  of  SO  in.  diameter,  and  conld  be  utilised  for 
pumping  (say)  10,000,000  gallons  daily  from  the  Grand 
Junction  Company  to  the  New  Biver  Company,  and  the 
same  main  would  be  available  for  passing  a  similar 
supply  from  Maiden  Lane  to  Campden  Hill  l^  gravita- 
tion. 

New  Bivis  axd  Gbakd  JONonoM  to  West  IfniSLEsxx 

COKPAHT. 

Bth  OotMiecHon. — The  junction  of  the  West  Middlesex 
30  in.  main  in  the  vicinity  of  Ladbroke  Grove  with  the 
80  in.  main  proposed  in  connection  No.  4,  wonld  enable 
the  New  3Ehver  Company  to  pass  water  to  tbe  West 
Kiddlesex  Company  by  gravitation,  and  enable  the 
Grand  Junction  Company  to  pump  water  to  the  SO  in. 
main  (connection  No.  4)  into  the  district  of  the  West 
Uiddleaex  Company  when  such  main  was  not  in  use  for 
the  New  Biver  Company. 

West  Midblbsex  Cohfant  to  Gbahd  JuKonov 
Company. 

6th  Comnecivm. — Ajunction  between  the  West  Middle* 
sex  main  in  the  vicimty  of  Campden  Hill  and  the  Grand 
Jnnction  Company's  Campden  Hill  Reservoir,  wonld 
enable  the  West  Middlesex  Company  to  pass  water  to 
the  Grand  Junction  Company,  either  for  the  assistance 
of  that  company  or  for  passing  on  through  the  pumps 
at  Campden  Hill  to  the  New  Biver  Company  ot  else- 
where, as  hereafter  stated. 

Chelsea  Cqhfabt  to  Gkakd  Junctioh  Cohpaht  and 

VICE  TERsi.. 

7fk  Oimnectum. — Between  the  Chelsea  Company's 
reservoirs  at  Putney  Heat^  and  the  Grand  Junctitm 
Company's  reservoirs  at  Campden  Hill,  wonld  require 
a  mam  of  30  in.  diameter,  by  which  10,000,000  gallons 
per  day  could  be  delivered  by  gravitation  from  Putney 
Heath  to  Campden  Hill,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles. 
The  Grand  Junction  coutd  assist  the  Chelsea  Company 
pnmpmg  the  same  quantity  through  the  proposed 
mam  fVom  their  Campden  Hill  works. 
GxAKD  Jmrcnoir  CovrAHT  to  East  Lobdox  Compaat 

XSD  VICE  VEESi. 

SOi  Connection.— 'A  connection  already  exists  by  which 
the  Gnuid  Jnnction  Company  can  pump  directly  into 
the  mains  of  the  East  Lonaoa  Oompany  and  vice  vend. 


The  proposed  interchangeable  connections  would 
en^le  the  five  water  compauiea  north  of  the  Thames 
to  ossisi  each  other  in  a  case  of  emergenoy. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  the  three  compauiQ8 
supplying  the  district  arc  the  Kent,  the  Lamb^h,  aud 
the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall. 

Two  of  these— tbe  Lambeth  and  Soubhwark — draw 
rom  the  Thames  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  at 
HunptoB  and  at  Ifoleny,  whilst  the  Kent  depend 
entirely  ou  their  deep  welu  in  the  chalk  as  the  sooroe 
of  supply. 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  whioh  the  districts  and  the 
pipes  of  the  three  oompanies  are  interlaced,  it  is  com* 
paratively  a  simple  matter  to  provide  such  connections 
as  would  enable  the  companies  to  afford  mutual 
assistance  to  one  anotlier. 

The  surplus  quantity  of  water  to  be  interchanged  in 
any  one  day  would  in  no  case  exceed  10,OCO,000  gallons ; 
and  having  regard  to  the  similarity  of  the  levels,  it 
wonld  not  De  necessary  in  the  cose  of  the  Lambeth  aud 
Sonthwark  to  lay  any  special  mains,  as  the  trunk  and 
principal  distributing  pipes  of  the  two  companies  cross 
one  another  at  several  places,  at  whioh  oonneotions 
oonld  be  made. 

The  positionts  snggeated  for  the  connections  are  as 
follows ; — 

Between  Laubetu  and  Soutewabk. 

9th  Connection, — ^At  Raynes  Park,  where  the  42  in. 
main  of  Uie  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  would 
be  connected  with  the  two  30  in.  mains  of  the  Lambeth 

Company. 

This  would  enable  the  Sonthwark  Company  to  assist 
the  Lambeth  Company,  by  affording  a  supply  to  their 
Briztou  reservoirs. 

lOth  Gowneciion. — A  connection  at  Leigham  Court 
Road,  Streatham,  between  the  21  in.  main  of  the 
Iiambeth  Comptaiy  and  the  42  in.  main  of  the  Sonth- 
wark Company.   This  wonld  assist  the  Sonthwark 

Company. 

Wth  Connection. — At  Bennington  Gate,  a  connection 
between  the  20  in.  and  24  in.  mains  of  the  Lambeth 
Company  and  the  30  in.  and  24  in.  mains  of  the  Soutli- 
wark  Company. 

This  wonld  be  of  mutual  assistance,  and  capable  of 
affording  help  to  either  company's  district. 

12A  OoMMdvm.—A%  Manor  Park,  Streatham,  a 
connection  might  be  made  between  Streatham  Worics 
of  the  Sonthwark  Company  and  the  12  in.  main  of  the 
Lambeth  Company.  This  wonld  assist  the  I^mbeth 
Company. 

Bbtvber  Laxbetu  and  Kent. 

It  would  be  neoessaxy  to  lay  a  shwt  length  of  oon- 
neoting  pipes. 

\Zih  Conneclion.-^To  connect  the  12  in.  main  of  the 
Lambettt  Company  in  Park  Bead,  Forest  Hill,  with  the 
12  in.  mun  of  the  Kent,  at  High  Street,  Lewisham. 
This  would  enable  either  company  to  assist  in  the 
sapply  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  its  neigfaboor'a 
dismct. 

14ifc  Connection. — To  connect  the  12  in.  main-of  the 
Lambeth  Company  at  Beokenhom  with  the  12  in.  main 
of  the  Bent  Company  at  Shortlands.  This  would, 
enable  either  company  to  assist  in  ssqpply  of  the 
a4joining  portion  of  its  neighbour's  district. 

Bktwxbx  the  Kent  asd  thb  Sootewabk  and 

Vauxhall. 

15th  Connection. — The  nearest  point  at  whioh  the 
larger  moini)  of  either  company  approach  is  in  the 
Queen's  Road,  Feolcham,  where  by  laying  less  than  u, 
mile  of  18  in.  main  the  16  in.  main  of  the  Kent  Com- 
pany could  be  connected  with  the  20  iu.  main  of  the 
Sonthwark.   This  would  assist  either  l  ompany. 

16(h  Gonneetion.—lf  it  should  be  thought  deain^lo  to 
still  further  extend  the  system  of  inter-communication 
and  connect  the  southern  with  the  northern  companies, 
tills  might  be  done  as  between  the  Sonthwark  and 
Chelsea  Company,  m  the  Upper  Richmond  Road, 
Putney,  where  the  24in.  mainsot'  the  Chelsea  Company 
cross  the  30  in.  and  36  in.  mains  of  the  Sonthwark 
Company.  This  connection  would  afford  mutual  assist- 
ance to  either  company. 

17th  Connection. — At  London  Boad,  Bongston,  where 
the  42  in.  main  of  the  Sonthwark  Company  orossea  the 
30  in.  and  24  in.  mains  of  the  Chelsea.  This  oonneotion 
wonld  afford  aasiBtanoe  to  elUier  wntq^any. 
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East  Iiohdov. 

18A  ContifHion. — By  arran^ment  with  the  Hydranlie 
Power  Company,  who  are  behered  to  be  the  ownen  of 
the  Tha.meK  Subway,  a  20  in.  main  might  be  laid  from 
tite  Sonthwark  Company's  20  in.  main  m  Tooley  Street, 
to  Goniwct  with  the  20  in.  mains  of  the  East  London 
Ccnnpany  in  Gommerd^  Boad.  This  connection  wonid 
tAva  mutual  anutsnoe  to  ut^er  company. 

Aa  Bimnr  thb  Zombeth  aid  Cbhsu,  CoMrxana. 

19A  Conneeiion. — A  connection  might  be  made  at 
SwHton  between  the  30  in.  main  of  the  Lambeth  and 
dia  30  in.  main  of  the  Ohelaea  Company.  This  con- 
nection wonld  afford  mntnal  aadstence  to  either 
oompaoy. 

3XHk  CoimeciMm.— Anothtt  connection  between  the 
Lambeth  and  Chelsea  companies  might  ha  made  on 
Kingston  Hill  between  the' two  12  in.  mams  of  the 
Lambeth  and  the  SO  in.  and  IS  in.  mains  of  the  Chelsea. 
This  connection  would  afford  mntoal  asslstaiioe. 

To  make  the  scheme  proposed  complete  it  will  be 
necessuy  to  make  proTtsi<ni  for  increasmg  the  delivery 
of  water  kom  some  of  the  companies'  riverstde  works 
to  the  aerTice  reservoirs. 

We  estimate  that  the  total  expense  of  carrying  oat 
the  whole   of  the  for^;oing  proposals  wonm  be 

In  nabnutting  this  Report  for  your  oonsidoration  we, 
the  Enf^neem  of  the  eight  London  water  companies, 
have  endeavonred  to  carry  ont  the  instrnctions  received 
by  ns  with  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  connecting  the 
varions  mains  of  l^e  different  oompanies  for  nse  in 
periods  of  emezgew^. 

We  remain,  fto., 

Ekkxbt  Ooluss. 
W.  MosRia. 
WiLLUK  B.  Bktah. 

J.  M.  W.  HSHVXT. 

Thokas  F.  Pauus. 
BiOBABD  Haoi:. 
A.  A.  QiLL. 
Waltix  HiniTBH. 

XuOi  W.  BUtLEB 

Londoi, 
ISfch  October  1897. 

15,088.  iChairma*  io  ITtfcMsa.)  Ton  were  just 
sajring  the  engineers  considered  whetiier  the  companies 
vooldhaTe  any  sorplns  water  to  interchange  or  notP— 
That  was  the  first  question  that  we  had  to  consider 
amongst  ourselves. 

15,029.  Did  yon  come  to  the  oonolusion  what  they 
would  have  or  wonld  not  have  in  times  of  drongbt  P— 
We  camO  to  this  conclusion— we  went  through  all  the 
companies  separately,  and  we  fonnd  that  the  only 
company  which  {nwctioally  had  any  snrplns  at  times  Ol 
grettteet  pressure  was  the  Chelsea  Company  ;  they  have 
powers  for  drawing  from  8  to  10  milhon  gallons  more 
m>m  the  Thames  than  they  were  utilising  in  their 
district,  and,  therefore,  we  took  that  as  a  basis  of  onr 
c^nbitioD  as  being  tiie  only  quantity  of  water  whioh 
was  availabb  in  times  of  drought.  These  oonnexiona 
were  laid  out  with  a  view  to  transf^iog  from  one  v(Aai 
to  another  a  quantity  not  exceeding  10  million  gallons 
per  day. 

15,080.  Do  you  mean  yon  came  to  the  conclosion  that 
all  tbe  oompanies  between  them  at  a  time  of  pressure 
would  be  short  of  water  except  the  Chelsea  Company? 
—Not  short  of  water  for  their  own  puiposes. 

15.031.  But  would  have  no  water  to  spare  P— Would 
not  have  auy  margin  to  spare. 

15.032.  Then  that  seems  to  striloi  at  the  desirability 
of  inter-commnnicationP — ^It  does. 

15.033.  Thereisnouseofinter-oonununicationif  there 
ia  nothing  to  oommnnicate  P—Preoisely. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yon  will  remember  that  had  reference 
to  October  1897.  Since  that  dato  the  Sonthwark  and 
Vanxhall  nave  obtained  Airther  powers  which  enable 
them  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  reelfiotion,  to  extend 
aatistanoe  to  the  Ea«t  London. 

15.034.  ^Chairman.)  Yon  hear  the  counBel's  sugges- 
tion ;  as  an  en^eer,  does  your  body  of  engineers 
endorse  that  P--^^he  qoestkm  of  the  Bontbwark  uid 
VanxhaU  P 

15.035.  Yes  P—Yes,  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxball  had 
tlda  year  a  raridns  whioh  they  had  not  got  available 
when  tliis  report  was  drawn  up. 

ISfiM-  Wniyou  bring  us  down  to  date;  therearenow 
two  oompaoles  that  bare  a  posRlble  snrplui  p— Yes. 


15.037.  Kamely,  the  Chelsea  and  the  Sonthwark  and  Mr.  S. 
Yanxball  P — ^Bttt  I  might  be  flowed  to  explain,  perhaps,  Collins. 

that  the  report  wbich  is  before  you  drawn  up  in  1897   

was  drawn  up  |vevious  to  any  events  whioh  have  taken  f  Nov.  '98 
plaoe  lately. 

15.038.  Yes.— This  [mtposal  was  drawn  up  vith  a 
view,  not  of  providing  fbr  a  breakdown  or  a  partial  en* 
temporary  failure  of  a  sonrco,  bub  as  an  interchange  of 
water  for  temporary  pnrposee  only,  that  is  to  sa^, 
supposing  a  pumping  engine  broke  down  or  a  mam 
fractnred  or  there  were  temporary  displacemento  of 
works,  then  this  soheme  would  be  available  at  all  tunes 
of  the  year.  Sometimes  we  should  have  80  million 
gallons  to  supply  amongst  ns,  but  the  most  we  should 
Have  at  times  of  highest  supply  would  be  10  milUoos. 
Therefore,  this  scheme  prepared  by  the  engineers  was 
more  a  scheme  to  provide  for  temporary  breakdowns^ 
not  as  a  permanent  supply  for  six  months  to  any  one 
compmy  who  might  require  it.  Of  ooutbo,  that  opens 
a  very  mnoh  larger  question. 

15.039.  Yon  have  not  as  yet  conveyed  to  my  mind 
what  your  view  in  about  the  Sonthwark  and  Tanxhall ; 
you  say  the  Chelsea  Company  have  gob  an  available 
surplus  in  times  of  pressure  of  from  8  to  10  million 
gallons;  has  tbe  Southwark  and  Vanzhall  got  an 
available  surplus P— Yes,  they  have. 

15.040.  To  what  amount  P — I  believe  they  have  at 
present  about  10  million  gallons  a  day  available. 

15»041.  That  would  make  20  millions  P— Tea. 

16.042.  (Kr.  Ds  Book  Portm-.)  Is  that  likely  to  be 
absorbed  by  tbe  increasing  demanda  upon  the  area  ct 
tiie  Sonthwark  and  Yanuall  Oompairrf— I  think  not 
—not  at  present,  anyhow.  The  Sootiiwark  said 
Yanxhall  are  in  rather  a  peculiar  position,  and  it  it 
only  o^f^^  to  that  position  that  they  have  this  surplus 
water.  They  have  been  replacing  their  works — ^putting 
new  works  at  Hampton  with  a  Tiew  to  dismantling 
their  works  at  Battersea.  Therefore,  at  Battersea, 
thej  have  a  large  amount  of  temporary  spare  power 
which  has  enabl^  them  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  East 
London  this  yew.  But,  of  course,  if  those  works  were 
dismantled,  tn^  would  not  be  available. 

15.043.  Tt  is  an  accident  that  they  have  the  provision 
to  make  this  year  P— Well,  it  is  a  ooinddenoe  that  th^ 
have  duplioatad  their  wotIcb  at  Han^ton  niHk  a  view 
of  eventnally  dismantling  t^e  Battersea  works. 

15.044.  {Okabmum.)  Bnt  what  I  understood  Kr.  Pope 
to  suggest,  was  that  they  had  powers  of  drawii^  an 
additional  quwatity  of  water,  not  merely  extra  worka, 
but  more  mterP— They  have  poww  of  drawing  an 
extra  quantity  of  water,  but  not  power,  I  believe,  of 
inter-sale  amount  the  other  companies. 

(Ifr.  Pope.)  No,  inter-sale  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
(Witne$8.)  Yes. 

(jSTr.  Pope.)  That  was  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
there  were  restrictions  that  required  relaxation  before 
'  the  scheme  conld  be  carried  ont. 

15.045.  (Chairman.)  Yes.  Can  yon  tell  me  what 
quantity  foreign  water  has  been,  dmmg  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  tinpplied  to  the  East  London  Company  P 
—Yes.  The  New  Biver  Company  have  during  the 
tmnporaiy  diflftoulties  of  the  East  London  Gompai^ 
supplied  them  with  6  million  gallons  per  day.  At  t^ 
present  moment  we  are,  through  the  West  Middlesex, 
the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  New  Biver,  together 
supplying  between  eight  and  nine  nuliitm  gallons  per 
day  to  the  East  London  Company. 

15,044.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Browne,)  You  and  the  other 
oompanies  P— The  Grand  Junction  ud  tbe  West 
MidalesuE  and  onreelveB. 

15.047.  {Mr.  De  Sock  Porfer.)  Does  the  ei^htmiilions 
include  the  six  millions,  or  is  the  eight  millions  beyond 
the  six  millions  P — No,  the  eight  millions  includes  the 
six  millions.  Then  they  have  received  assistance  from 
the  K&at  Company. 

15.048.  {Ghairman.)  To  what  extent? — I  believe  to 
about  half  a  million  gallons  a  day.  The  Kent 
Company's  mains  are  small  in  that  district,  and 
they  could  not  pass  more.  From  the  Southwark  and 
Yanxhall  Company,  I  have  been  ^ven'  to  understand, 
they  were  receiving  about  six  million  gallons  a  day. 

16.049.  That  is  14i  million  gaUona,  in  all,  a  day  lU. 
Yes. 

15,060.  {Sir  Jotm  Darmgten.)  Has  that  supply 
dimhushed  the  efficienoy  of  tbe  supply  in  the  disttiola 
of  those  partionlar  oompaoiss  thi^  ve  giving  asdst- 
anoe  P— IT ot  a  bit. 
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Mr.Z.  15,051.  80  that  there  has  actually  bem  14  mttlion 

CoIUrm.  gallons  a  day,  the  snrplos  of  other  companies,  given  to 

— ■  the  least  London  P — Pardon  me — by  conneiions  which 

'  have  been  made  which  were  anticipated  in  this  report. 

16.052.  (Major-GeHeral  Scott.)  Does  the  connexion 
with  the  G-rand  J'anction  and  the  West  Middlesex  Com- 
panies give  you  only  two  million  gallons  a  day  ? — No. 
At  Uie  present  moment  we  ftre  taking  in  at  tho  rate  of 
five  minion  gallons  a  day  from  the  Grand  Jnnciioa 
and  the  West  Middlesex  Companies. 

15.053.  And  giving  six  million  gallons  yonreelvesP — 
■Not  sis,  we  are  giving  thn»e  onrselvos  at  present.  We 
have  plenty  of  water  to  spare  to  give,  but  we  have  to 
stop  some  of  onr  pumping  engines  to  get  ready  for 
next  season,  so  we  are  not  giving  tho  whole  of  oar  six 
millions. 

15.054.  (Ghairmxn.)  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through 
the  details  of  those  suggested  connexions,  but  do  you 
still  abide  by  what  is  contained  in  yoar  report  of  1897 
OS  being  tho  best  mode  of  effecong  this  ioter-ccim- 
munioation  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

15.055.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  it?  Have  yon  got 
another  scheme  P — I  do  not  say  it  ia  the  best-  1  say. 
as  a  temporary  matter,  it  would  answer  its  purpose, 
but  do  noc  say  it  is  the  best  mode,  becanse  so  many 
things  have  to  be  considered.  We  have  to  consider  as 
to  what  powers  we  are  to  take  or  what  powers  we  have 
of  getting  the  water  to  distribute. 

15.056.  {Mr.  De  BocJc  Porter.)  Does  the  experience  of 
the  past  year  materially  modify  this  proposal  P — WeU* 
it  dooa  to  a  certain  extent.  It  mooifios  it  so  far  as 
1^18  —  that  it  points  to  the  great  efficiency  of  the 
seTcn  companies  in  carrying  out  their  duties  to  the 

Snblic,  and  the  failure  of  tho  one.  The  whole  of  the 
elp  that  is  necessary  is  requtrpd  for  that  one  coTrpany. 
I  mean  to  say  that  although  these  connexions  are 
perfectly  pmcticable  to  make,  it  is  very  questionable 
to  my  mind,  and  to  the  other  engineers  as  well,  as  to 
whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary —  as  regards  the  seven 
companies.  If  these  connexions  were  made  between 
the  seven  companies,  leaving  tlio  East  London  out  of 
the  question,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  ever  be 
required ;  each  company  is  qnito  capable  of  taking  oare 
of  itself.  Ui^ht  I  explain  this,  to  give  yon  an  instance 
of  tho  Ifev  itiver  Company's  work?. 

15.057.  Yes. — ^We  are  duplicated  and  triplicated  all 
through  our  district.  From  each  of  our  pumping 
stations  into  CRoh  of  oar  principal  reservoirs  all  oar 
works  are  in  triplicate;  and  if  one  main  breaks,  or  if 
one  engine  breaks,  we  h[,ve  two  to  spare ;  if  two  break, 
wo  have  one  to  spare.  So  the  qnestion  is,  how  far  is 
this  intercbango  to  go  on.  If  we  are  triplicated  all 
through,  are  we  to  go  four  times,  five  tiines,  or.  six 
times?  Of  course,  1  am  not  suggettting  it  as  a&^iliue 
of  the  source  of  supply ;  I  am  suggesting  it  aa  n  tem- 
porary breakdown  of  machinery,  and  I  want  yon  to  see 
the  diGToreuce  between  the  two. 

15.058.  Yon  aay  this  is  not,  in  your,  view,  the  best 
mode  of  establishms  inter*commnnioation  between  the 
works  of  the  different  companies  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

15.059.  Have  you  got  any  scheme  which  yon  consider 
the  best  P — Yes,  1  know  of  a  soheme.  I  am  not  autho- 
rised to  put  it  forward  as  a  scheme  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  boards  of  directors  in  any  way,  but  1 
certainly  know  of  a  great  many  ways  in  which  con* 
nexions  could  bo  mode  that  would  meet  emergencies. 

15.060.  (Chairman.)  Might  I  ask  what  reasons  the 
engineers  had  for  not  laying  tho  best  scheme  before 
us,  but  lading  a  scheme  which  you  come  and  say  is 
imperfect  j' — Well,  my  Lord,  it  was  made  12  months 
ago,  and  circumstances  have  altered,  I  say  this  is  a 
very  good  scheme  in  itself. 

15.061.  (Sir  John  Dortnglon.)  For  temporary  pur- 
poses ?~For  temporary  purposes ;  if  you  want  a  more 
permanent  scheme,  o:  course,  it  meant  a  very  much 
larger  outlay  and  farther  oondderation. 

15.062.  (Chairmam.)  The  outlay,  I  see,  for  this  siheme 
that  you  now  throw  cold  water  upon  is  307,8<>7{.  10«.  — 
Yes. 

35.063.  (Mr.  Be  Sock  Porter.)  But  ut  the  same  time 
you  say,  do  you  not,  that  even  if  this  scheme  were 
oarried  oat,  a  great  many  of  these  interchanges  woald 
not  take  place  P — Would  not  be  required. 

15,06i.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Is  this  document,  which 
is  signed  by  all  you  gentlemen,  engineers,  a  document 
that  you  say  is  an  imperfect  and  inefficient  one  P — d9 
not      it  is  imperfect, 


15,066.  But  is  this  the  document  you  meant  P—l^at 
is  the  document,  but  I  do  not  say  it  is  inefficient  or 
imperfect. 

15.066.  It  is  dated  October  18th,  1897  P— Yes. 

15.067.  (0havrr^3n  io  Witnesa.)  Do  I  understand  yon 
to  go  BO  far  as  this,  that  the  scheme  in  yonr  Beport 
is  uie  best  temporary  soheme  that  yon  know  of  P — Yes, 
it  is  the  best  for  temporary  pnrposes. 

15.068.  Dot,  as  I  understand  yon,  this  scheme  is 
practically  only  wonted  for  one  company  P — Yes. 

15.069.  And  the  needs  of  that  one  company  can 
practical^  only  be  supplied  by  two,  namely,  the  Chelsea 
and  the  Soutfawark  and  Yauxhall? — Yea,  unless  the 
other  companies  make  larger  works,  and  extend  their 
works  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  this  interchange ;  they 
woald  then  be  able,  of  course,  to  assist,  but  it  woald 
necessitate  the  construction  of  other  works.  The 
Chelsea  Company  at  the  present  moment  have  not  got 
works  to  deal  with  this  8  or  10  million  gallons.  If 
that  is  to  be  brought  into  use,  they  viil  have  to 
make  filtev  beds,  to  lay  mains,  and  to  get  pnmping 
machinery. 

15.070.  (Jlfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  They  have  only  got 
the  command  of  this  water  which  is  available  P — They 
have  the  oommacd  of  it,  but  they  have  not  the  means 
of  bringing  it. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  They  have  not  got  the  actual  means  of 
carrying  it,  he  moans. 

15.071.  (Chairman.)  Does  your  scheme  of  inter-com> 
munioation,  contained  in  this  Report,  provide  for  the 
inter-oommunication  of  filtered  water  ? — Yes. 

15.072.  Water  available  for  immediate  use,  there- 
fore P — ^Yos,  available  for  immediate  uso. 

15.073.  (Major.Qenerul  Scott.)  Does  the  estimate  of 
307,0001.,  whioh  you  place  on  this  document  of  the 
18th  October  1897.  include  the  pumping  engines,  the 
filters,  and  the  new  mains  which  tne  Chelsea  would 
bave  to  lay,  as  you  say,  in  order  to  be  able  to  transfer 
the  10  millions  gallons  to  another  compuiy  P — Yes,  it 
does.  The  estimate  of  the  Chelsea  and  West  Middle- 
sex Oompany's  engineers  for  the  extension  of  works 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  extra  water  ftom  the  intakes 
was  130,0001. 

15.074.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Is  that  for  treating  it  before 
passing  it  on  ? — ^Tbat  was  for  flUration,  pumping  mains 
from  Uolesey,  and  reservoir  accommodation. 

15.075.  iSUr  John  Dorington.)  Jiakmg,  in  fact,  10 
million  gallons  available  P — Making  another  10  million 
gallcms  available. 

15.076.  (JfaTo/or-Oenerol  ScotU)  A  main  from  Putney, 
was  it  not  to  the  Oampden  Hill  Beservoir  P— It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  water  should  be  passed  from  Molesey 
to  Fntn^  Heath,  and  then  that  from  Putney  Heaw 
another  main  should  be  laid  across  the  Thames,  taking 
the  water  on  to  Campden  Hill  Reservoir  of  tlu  Grand 
Junction. 

15.077.  (Kr.  3f«IIbr,)  When  you  say  a  temporary 
scheme,  do  yon  mean  that  it  is  good  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  or  do  yon  mean  that  ic  would  be  good  in 
case  of  a  deficiency  such  as  we  have  had  this  last 
autumn  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  case  like  the  last  autumn.  It  is  sufficient  for  a 
temporary  breakdown  of  machinery  or  mains,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  safficient  to  give  any  company  a  permanent 
supply  for  six  months. 

15.078.  (Major-GeneraZ  Scott)  But  surely  this  ontlay 
which  yon  are  describing  at  the  present  moment,  or 
have  just  been  describing  in  tho  oase  of  the  Chelsea 
Company,  would  be  a  permanent  arrangement  in  the 
sense  you  mean  of  giving  a  supply  for  six  months?  — 
So  long  as  the  Chelsea  Company  do  not  rcqairc  the 
water  for  its  own  district. 

15.079.  Quite  so ;  but  then  that  expenditure  is  based 
on  ttte  assumption  that  it  would  give  them  a  large 
surplus,  is  it  not? — It  is,  certainly. 

15,060.  (Ohmrman.)  What  is  the  use  of  a  scheme  of 
inter-communication  that  will  not  meet  such  a  case  as 
that  of  lost  autumn  ? — I  think  in  oase  of  duplication 
for  a  breabiowu  it  is  useful,  but  I  think  that  a  company 
must  look  after  itself  to  a  certain  extent.  No  doubt 
the  East  London  Company  are  going  forward  to  make 
more  works  for  their  own  parpoues ;  and  then  this,  as  a 
stand-by  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency,  would  be  no 
doubt  useful. 

15.081.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  think  that  this 
exponditure  is  desirable,  merely  as  a  sort  of  mntual 
insurance  between  the  companies  P— I  beg  your  pardop  P 

15.082,  Do  you  advocate  this  e]q>enditure  as  being 
dedrsble  for  a  mntual  insniance  between  the  com- 
panies P— I  think  it  might  be  a  aotirof  insu^oe  tiokot 
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for  them.   For  my  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 

neceesarj,  learing  the  East  London  oat  of  the  qnesttim. 

15,083.  {Chairman.)  It  is  suoh  a  cMe  as  that  of  the 
East  London  that  we  have  in  onr  Tiew  ;  I  undentand 
joa  this  wonid  not  aTail  to  aAsist  the  ^ast  London  in 
another  breakdown  like  that  of  last  autumn  ? — Am  I  to 
nnderstand,  tiien,  that  you  want  evidence  as  to  how 
the  Saet  London  are  to  be  assistod  next  year. 

(Chairman.)  The  Blast  London  or  any  company  that 
likia  the  East  London  breaks  down  and  tails  to  supply ; 
that  is  the  idea  at  the  root  of  all  those  who  nave 
•dTDcaied  inter-oommnnication. 

15.064.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  Bast  London  was 
in  saeh  a  position  that  it  could  only  be  helped  by  you, 
and  if  you  lent  it  effectual  assistanoe,  as  I  nnderstand, 
yen  were  obliged  to  assistance  from  the  others  to 
wable  you  to  do  itP'—Tes. 

15.085.  That  is  to  say.  yon  had  not  got  snffioient 
sarplns  of  your  own  to  supply  the  defieienoy  of  Uie 
Sast  London? — Not  to  supply  the  deficaency— certainly 
not.  We  gaTo  them  all  we  conid  spare ;  we  gave  them 
six  millions  gallons  a  day. 

15.086.  Then  in  order  to  replace  that  six  million 
gallons  a  day  to  some  extent,  you  went  to  the  com- 
Mnica  which  la^  alongside  yon  and  they  helped  yon  P — 
Thqy  are  doing  it  now,  but  they  did  not  at  ihe  time  of 
the  great  drought.  ThOT  were  at  their  highest  sopp^ 
then,  and  practtoally  baa  nothing  to  spare. 

15.087.  Ton  were  not  rooeiTing  any  assistance  from 
the  West  Middlesex  and  the  Grand  Junction  at  the 
norsttime? — ^Not  until  last  month — not  at  the  worst 
time.  We  did  it  all  oorselves.  The  Southwark  and 
Taaxhall  tendered  very  aatisfaotory  help  to,  tixe  Esst 
Lmdon. 

15.068.  Wonld  it  not  be  adrantageous  to  the  West 
Hi^leaex  and  the  Grand  Janotion  to  have  such  oon- 
naxions  as  would  enable  yea  to  come  in  and  help  you 
to  supply  a  weaker  neinibour  P — Yes.  We  have  con- 
nsxions  now  with  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  West 
lilddlesex.  Of  course,  they  might  be  further  extended. 
Sat  in  order  to  make  them  effectual,  the  Grand 
Junction  and  West  Middlesex  must  provide  more  filter 
beds  and  more  works  and  mains — in  order  to  be  able  to 
^ive  its  water. 

15.069.  In  fact,  your  position  is  this,  that  when  the 
mains  are  all  interchangeable  some  companies  would 
bsTe  to  increase  their  works  so  as  to  be  able  to  put 
more  water  into  tiieir  own  mains  to  go  on  P--TeB. 

15.090.  And  that  misrht  be  a  good  thing  if  the  thing 
ma  Tiewed  as  a  whole  ?— Yes. 

15.091.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porttr.)  But  not  desirable  in 
13m  interests  of  the  particular  company  that  had  Hio 
BDrpIasP— I  think  that  you  oan  oarry  this  o(mnexion 
too  far  sometimes,  and  do  too  much  for  an  insurance. 

15.092.  It  would  make  them  leas  self-reliant  It 
wonld  have  that  effect.  If  they  could  jrely  upon  their 
neighboars,  ihsy  might  not  be  too  anxious  to  spend 
numey  on  their  own  account ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  would  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

15.093.  {Sir  Oeorge  Brwx.)  Will  the  East  London  be 
in  a  better  position  when  they  have  got  their  increased 
storage  reservoirs?— That  is  a  question  I  would  rather 
Toa  put  to  tiko  engineer  ot  the  East  London  Watw 
Company,  because  IhaTo  not  got  the  facts  before  me, 
and  anything  I  tell  you  would  be  simply  hearsay 
evidence. 

(ifr.  Pembtr.)  That  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
we  should  propose  to  put  Ur.  Bryan  m  to  teU  you  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  works  that  have  been  lately 
authorised,  and  which  are  now  in  pn^pivss — which  is  a 
very  important  feature  in  the  case. 

15.094.  (OAatrmon.)  Your  evidenoo,  so  &r,  seems  to 
me  to  bear  a  good  deal  upon  the  question  of  who  ought 
to  bear  the  oost  of  these  connexions.  It  would  seem 
that  there  are  only  two  oonrouiies  who  oan  give  extra 
help  to  their  neipibonrs  P— Besides  ourselves ;  we  have 
raven  six  milHou  galkms  a  daj  all  this  time  of 
aroo|^t> 

15,096.  That  makes  three  oompanies  P-— There  are 
ttuee— tibe  Grand  Junction,  the  West  Middlesex,  and 
oonelvee. 

1^096.  Three  donors  and  five  recipients ;  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  oost  of  the  connexion  should 
be  borne  by  the  fiva  P— The  &nt,  of  course,  fmve  some ; 
that  is,  ftmr  out  of  the  companies.  The  WesfcMiddlesex 
and  tiia  Gnutd  Junctioa  1^  oxtending  their  filtor  beds 
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and  works  oan  give  some,  providing  they  have  powers  Mr,  B, 
tor  drawing  an  extra  quantity.  Ct^n, 

15.097.  Therefore,  what  you  told  me  just  now,  that 
there  were  only  two  oompanies  that  could  ^ve  an  extra 
supply  and  had  any  surplus  to  give  away,  is  not  quite  "~ 
accurate. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  There  are  fl^e. 

(WiineM$.)  Well,  there  an  five,  the  West  Middlesex 
and  the  Grand  Junction  could  only  do  it  by  taking  an 
extra  quantity  from  the  Thames,  that  is  what  I  mean 
to  imply.  They  oould  do  it  by  taking  an  extra  quantity 
and  by  making  works  for  it. 

15.098.  (Sir  John  Doringtom.)  That  is  to  say,  if  they 
became  partners  in  the  provision  of  water  to  the 
East  London ,  they  could  supply  it  F — No,  I  do  not  think 
tiiey  oould. 

15.099.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  present  moment  they 
do  not  require  to  take  more  water  from  the  Thames, 
but  they  have  got  power  to  take  more  water  from  ^e 
Thames,  and  if  they  wonld  like  to  take  more  water  from 
the  Thames,  they  oould  snpplv  the  wants  of  East  London 
to  some  exteutP— The  Cheuea  Company  are  in  that 
position,  but  no  other  company. 

15.100.  (Jfr.  Pem5er.)  The  Southwark  and  Tauxhall  ? 
— The  Southwark  and  Yauxh^I  have  a  large  surplus, 
of  course. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  One  requires  to  be  a  little  careful  when 
you  come  to  these  matters,  yon  know. 

15.101.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  included  in  this 
estimate  the  cost  of  drawing  extra  water  from  tiie 
Thames,  or  of  storing  it  or  of  filtering  it  P — No,  beytnid 
what  will  be  required  by  the  Chelsea  Company. 

15.102.  That  is  what  will  be  required  bythe  Chelsea 
Company  to  utilise  its  existing  powers  P— Xes. 

16.103.  I  think  we  must  consider  this  nheme  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  powers,  and  not  assume  that  any 
company  gets  extra  powers  of  drawing  water  from  the 
Thames.  As  I  understand  yon,  upon  the  existiiw 
powers  tiie  Obelsea  and  the  nmthwark  and  Yamdiw 
can  both  give  a  surplus  to  their  neighbonrs  f — Yes. 

15.104.  The  New  Bitot  and  the  Sent  have  also  a 
sniplua  that  they  can  glTo  to  their  nei{^bonz«  P— Tea. 

15.105.  You  inmitioned  lome  fifth  company  P— The 
West  Middlesex  and  the  Grand  JnnoUmi  could  do  i^ 
but  they  cannot  do  so  without  further  filter  beds  axd 
further  powers  of  drawing  water. 

15.106.  That  is  not  included  in  this  estimate  P — ^No. 

15.107.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  surplus 
that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  that  would  be  available 
to  assist  other  comptuiies,  can  be  used  in  time  of 
drought  P— Yes. 

15.108.  Such  as  we  had  last  autumn  P— Yes. 

15.109.  (JTr.  Melhr.)  That  is  to  say,  the  eight  million 
gallons  a  day  that  yon  refer  to?— The  eight  million 
gallons  a  day. 

15.110.  Bat  no  moreP— "niat  is  from  the  Chelsea 
Gompuiy. 

15.111.  Yes,  from  the  Chelsea  Company  P — But  there 
is  also  a  surplus  from  the  Southwsrk  and  Yajiibidl 
Company. 

15.112.  In  time  of  drought  P— Well,  th^  have  had 
it  all  this  year ;  I  hope  we  shall  never  have  a  worse 
drought  tlun  we  have  had. 

15.113.  A  surplus? — Ym,  a  surplus. 

15.114.  Can  you  estimate  the  snrplnii  at  all— how 
many  million  gallons  a  day  ? — They  naTe  a  sn^oa 
10  million  gallons,  and  means  of  dealing  with  it. 

(ifafor-(?0nera2  Seatt.)  Which  company  is  that  P 

(Mr.  Bal/our  Browne.)  The  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall. 

15.115.  (3£ajor-Gen«ral  SeoU.)  But  you  mentioned 
that  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  C<mipaoy  was 
^together  an  exceptional  case  P — Yes.  I  believe  it  is 
an  exceptional  case  that  they  happen  to  have  the 
power  of  filtering  and  dealing  with  it. 

15.116.  {Ohairman.)  Tory  well ;  the  cost  of  their 
mining  available  mioh  snrplna  as  they  now  have  by 
law  is  included  in  your  307,0001. ^—T1ie  CfaalBea 

Company. 

15.117.  And  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  as  I 
undentood  P— No ;  they  had  not  the  powers  tlien  whan 
this  Report  was  drawn  up. 

16.118.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  extra  ooat  would 
be  entailed      order  to  enable  the  Southwark  ai^ 
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Yanxhall  to  dispose  of  ite  BurpluaP — The  Southwark 
and  Yauxhall  would  hare  to  retain  their  works  at 
Battersea  instead  of  diamantling  them  in  oitder  to  deal 
7  KoT.  '98  with  them.   I  think  it  might  nelp  yon  if  I  were  to 
■   ■         descrihe  a  Boheme  which  I  nave  in  my  mind  t^t  might 
5esl0|7Ol.  facilitate  an  interchaoKe  very  much. 

16,118.  "Well,  what  is  it  ?— It  is  this— that  the  South- 
wark and  Tanxhall  Gompsoij,  owing  to  exceptional 
circnunBtancea,  that  is,  the  eircnmBtanoe  which  I  ex- 
plained of  having  spare  works  at  Batterseat  which  havo 
been  replaced  bj  other  works  at  Hampton  

16.120.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  Are  they  bound  to 
■ell  tiioae  works  or  to  dismantle  them  hj  stAtate  P — I 
believe  not  They  hare  at  Battersea  a  filtering  plant 
capable  of  treating  15  million  gallons  a  day  with 
pumping  power  siiffioicnt  for  dealing  with  25  million 
nllons  n  day.  Tb'ey  have  a  main  from  Hampton  to 
Battersea  conveying  nnfiltored  water  to  their  Battersea 
works.  Now,  under  the  ordinary  arrangements  those 
works  would  be  di!>Tnantled,  but  it  appeared  to  the 
engineers  in  diecussiiig  this  matter  that  as  a 
temporary  arrangement  it  might  be  possible  to  devise 
means  for  utilizing  those  extra  works  of  the 
Southwark  and  Yaoxhall,  at  least  till  snch  time  as 
other  arrangomenta  were  made.  Supposing  we  had 
10  million  gallons  a  day  available  at  the  Battersea 
works,  it  makes  a  very  good  central  position  for  distri* 
bution.  Hains  could  be  laid  from  that  o^tre  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  to  the  assistance  of  all  the  com> 
panics.  No.  1  main  would  be  from  Battersea  to 
cWnpden  Hill;  that  would  be  capable  of  delivering 
10  million  gallons  from  the  Southwark  and  VanxhaU 
Company  to  the  Campden  Hill  reierroir  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Company. 

15.121.  (JIfr.  Bdlfowr  Brovme.)  Ten  million  gallons, 
did  you  say  P — 10  million  gallons  per  day,  we  suggest, 
the  main  could  cairy.  ffo.  2  would  be  a  junction 
between  Campden  HiU  and  the  Kew  Biver  ^aa>  which 
would  be  capable  of  passing  six  to  seven  million  gallcna 
a  day.  No.  3  would  bo  a  connexion  from  Batterpea 
to  the  New  Biver  Head  at  the  Angel,  Islington. 

15.122.  f  Jfr.  Pember.)  How  much  would  that  take  P— 
That  would  take  10  million  gallons  a  day.  Another 
main.  No.  4,  would  be  from  the  Sontiiwark  and  Tanx- 
hall at  Battersea  to  the  Lambeth  Reservoirs  at  Brixton. 
No.  B  main  would  be  from  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall 
at  Niinhead  into  the  East  London  Company  through 
the  Tower  Subway,  and  that  would  be  capable  of 
deliTering  10  milhon  gallons  a  day.  Now,  here  you 
have  a  scheme  which  would  enable  idl  the  companies 
to  be  coupled  up,  providing  those  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  works  could  be  utilized.  Of  oourse,  it  is  a 
question  of  what  arrangements  could  be  mode  for  it ; 
but  having  filtration  and  pumping  plant  ready  at  hand 
for  10  million  gallons  a  day,  that  would  enable  the 
compuiiea  not  only  to  asmst  the  East  London,  but  to 
assist  them  all  round. 

15.123.  {Kr.  Mellor.)  But  only  to  the  extent  of 
10  million  gallons  a  day  P — No,  we  could  do  more  than 
that  with  that  scheme  and  a  few  other  little  connexions 
as  well.  For  the  assistance  of  the  Sast  London  Com- 
pany, we  could  by  ulilizing  those  connexions,  and 
supposing  we  were  legalised  to  get  the  water  to  do  It 
in  case  of  emergency  

15,124'.  {Chairman.)  Does  thir.  scheme  suppose  a 
power  to  draw  extra  waLer  from  the  ThamMr— Itil 
supposed  to  legalise  existing  powers. 

15.125.  You  may  assume  that  the  existing  powers 
are  legalised  P — It  is  tho  satnc  sort  of  thing  with  them, 
but  ihore  is  the  question  of  inter-sale. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  In  regard  to  the  interchange,  there  is  the 
question  of  relaxing  tiie  restriction  on  the  existing 
powers. 
((/Aotnuon.)  Uf  course. 

{WiliKss.)  Next  season,  if  that  plan  were  adopted,  we 
could  give  from  *ho  New  River  Company  at  the  Lea 
intake  to  tho  East  London,  supposing  them  to  bo  the 
receiving  company,  six  million  gallons  a  day  i  we  could 
give  three  million  gallons  a  day  from  the  Grand 
Junction  Company,  and  three  millions  from  tbe  West 
Middlesex  Company — t^en  through  the  New  River 
and  given  at  the  liea  intake.  That  would  be  12 
millions. 

15.126.  {Major-General  Scott.)  Could  you  do  that 
during  the  snromer  time — during  the  season  of  large 
draftr* — We  could  with  alight  extensions  of  the  works 
— slight  extensions  of  mains,  and  in  one  cose  with  a 
little  extra  filtering  area.   From  tbe  Southwark  md 


Yauxhall  through  what  I  may  call  No.  5  main,  we 
could  give  ten  million  gallons  a  day  to  the  East  London. 
That  would  bo  that  we  could  give  them,  in  case  of 
necessity,  22  million  gallons  a  day. 

15.127.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Where  would  you  get  it  from  P 
— From  the  New  River.  We  have  six  to  spare,  and  we 
have  been  giving  them  that  all  this  year ;  1  include 
that.  Then  by  these  extra  connexions  from  Battorsea 
centre  to  Nunnead,  we  could  pass  10  million  gallons  a 
day  from  the  Sout-hwark  and  vanxhall  

15.128.  Then  your  scheme  provides  for  water  passing 
to  as  well  as  fro  P — To  as  well  as  fro — that  some 
system  of  interchange  should  be  available  for  all  the 
companies. 

15.129.  (ifr.  De  Book  PorUr.)  Are  not  the  Southwark 
and  Yauxhall  abandoning  these,  works  which  yon  refer 
to — are  they  not  bound  to  give  up  their  supply  from 
the  Thames  there — they  cannot  take  more  wator  from 
the  Thames,  can  they  i'— They  already  have  the  power 
of  taking  a  larger  quantity  than  any  other  company 
from  the  Thames,  hut  they  have  not  any  power  of 
selling  it. 

{Mr,  Pemher.)  It  is  in  the  utilization  of  the  works  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution  where  the  value  of  the 
Battersea  site  comes  in. 

15.130.  {Sir  John  Doringion.)  Yon  make  the  Battersea 
works  a  sort  of  central  reserve  station  for  all  London  P 
— A  sort  of  central  reserve  station  for  all  the  diftei'eut 
water  companies,  and  it  might  be  maintained  until  snch 
time  as  other  better  arrangements  were  made. 

{Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  this  is  a  scheme  of 
your  own,  and  it  has  not  the  sanction  of  tbe  other 
engineers  who  signed  the  scheme  of  October  1897. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  Tee,  it  haa. 

(ITtAiess.)  I  was  gcang  to  tay  the  other  eogineers  who 
will  follow  nke  will  beck  me  up,  one  and  all. 

16,181.  iOhoMmum.)  Ve  are  not  proposing  to  ceAX 
them  all  if  you  all  i^ree  P— No,  but  any  you  do  c^l  will 

be  quite  at  one  with  me  on  that  soheme. 

{Chaimuin.)  It  is  a  great  pity  you  did  not  lay  that 
scheme  before  us  instead  of  this  one. 

{Mr.  Po^e.)  I  am  a&aid  that  is  because  of  the  delioaoy 
of  the  position.  It  has  not  been  officially  sanctioned, 
by  a  meeting  of  the  engineers  nor  by  a  meeting  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  companies.  From  what  I 
was  aware  of  it,  I  have  been  waiting  for  this  disclosure 
with  very  great  anxiety. 

15.132.  CCtoirman.)  Can  yon  give  us  the  cost  of  this 
second  scheme — this  alternative  scheme? — Yes  I  can 
do  that.  I  can  say  that  this  scheme  provides  for  an 
intOTChange  of  water  between  all  the  companies,  not 
only  with  the  East  London.  It  means  assistance  from 
the  interchange  of  so  many  companies!  to  the  New 
Biver,  assistance  to  the  Grand  Junction,  assistance  to 
the  West  Middlesex — in  fact,  all  the  oompanioB  by  this 
scheme  would  be  «^le  to  receive  assistance,  of  course, 
not  all  at  once.  We  do  not  suppose  we  are  all  going  to 
break  down  at  onoe,  but  in  ease  of  emergency  they 
would  have  that. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  His  Lordship  asked  the  cost. 

(Wiinesa.)  I  will  toll  you  the  cost,  my  Lord.  The 
total  cost  of  the  schrane  will  be  approximately  255,346£. 
for  mains  and  eonnezicmB.  Then,  there  would  be  the 
question  of  tbe  Battersea  worlo— whether  they  would 
nave  te  be  pnrohaaed  or  whettier  Hiey  could  be 
rented,  or  how  they  could  be  obtained  for  the  purposes 
of  this  inter-communication.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
question  that  I  cannot  very  well  answer,  but  the  works 
are  there,  and  if  they  could  be  made  available  by 
some  terms,  it  would  bo  possible  to  utilize  thcan. 

15.133.  {Chairman.)  If  I  fbllow  ibis  Rohcme,  it 
would   be  the   means   of  rendering   available  for 

all  tho  companies  the  existing  surplus  supply  of  the 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  which  is  20  millions  gallons 
a  day,  oa  I  understand  P — Yes ;  10  million  gallons  a  day 
it  can  deal  with  now  at  these  works. 

15.134.  Ten  million  gallons  from  them;  six  millions, 
possibly,  from  the  New  River  P — ^To8. 

15.135.  And  what  else  ? — Three  million  gallons  per 
day  from  the  West  Middlesex,  anA  three  million  gallons 
per  day  from  the  Grand  Junction. 

(Ohairman.)  That  is  32  million  gallons. 

15.136.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Then  what  about  the  Chelsea  P 
—The  Chelsea  we  have  left  out  of  this  scheme  for  the 
present, 
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15.137.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  no  coimexion  with  the 
Ghelseft  P — ^There  is  a  connexion  with  the  Chels^ 

15.138.  Bnt  the  Chelsea  supplies  nothing?  — The 
Chelsea  sappliee  nothing ;  it  is  sunidy  a  receiring  com- 
pany if  it  requires  it, 

15.139.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  There  ie  one  question  I  think  I 
shonld  like  to  ask  you.  Can  you  giro  ub  any  notion  of 
what  rent  would  be  required  for  the  Battersea  works ;  I 
mean,  supposing  an  annual  rent  were  paid  by  slX  the 
companies,  what  rent  would  bo  required  P— The  only 
means  I  hare  of  arriving  at  anything  like  a  figure  is 
that  I  believe  the  land  is  worth  about  10,0002.  an  acre, 
and  there  are  about  30  acres.  That  would  be  300,0002. 
for  the  land.  Then  there  is  a  main  f^om  Hamptim  to 
Battersea;  that,  I  suppose,  would  be  worth  about 
150,0001. 

15.140.  That  is  450,000/.  ?  —  Say  450,000/.  at  the 
lowest. 

15.141.  Then  what  percentage  would  you  put  upon 
that,  so  as  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  rentable  value  P 
— Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  you  took  three  per 
cent,  upon  the  Talue. 

15.142.  Then,  as  Sir  John  Dorington  reminded  me 
just  now,  what  about  the  fixed  machinery? — ^The 
machinery  would  huvc  to  be  kept  up.  As  the  Southwark 
and  Ysuxhall  are  going  to  dismantle  that  machinery,  it 
would  not  matter  to  them  bo  much  whether  tiiey 
dismantled  it  now,  or  whether  they  dismantled  three 
or  four  years  hence.    Ic  would  have  to  be  kept  up. 

15.143.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  You  would  have  to  pay 
a  rental  on  the  machinery,  would  you  not  9 — It  might 
bo  necessary  to  do  so. 

15.144.  (Itr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  At  present  those  works. 
I  suppose,  figure  as  an  asset  in  the  Southwark  and 
Yaniutall  balance  sheet,  ukd  they  are  looking  to  realise 
tluB  a«  building  land  ? — ^Tes. 

15.145.  So  yon  would  have  to  pay  something  like 
building  land  price  for  it,  if  yon  wished  to  retain  it  as 
a  water  sfea  as  it  is  at  present  ? — I  believe  that  land 
ad)(nuing  these  wco-ka  luis  already  fetched  10,0001.  an 
acre,  and  diat  ia  why  I  mentioned  that  sum. 

15.14tf.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  Would  you  require  all  that  land  ? 
—•We  Bhould  require  about  SO  acres  altogether  for  the 
filter  beds  and  we  workB  that  they  stand  on. 

15.147.  (Ohairm€M.)  All  thone  items,  of  oonrse,  are 
not  incLnded  in  your  eetlmate  of  255.000Z.  odd  F— STo, 
tike  estimate  of  2o5,000Z.  is  an  aotnal  outlay  for  main*, 
eonnexiona,  and  works. 

15.148.  (3£r.  Mellor.)  What  percentage  would  you 
put  upon  the  machinery — roughly ;  of  course,  you  luive 
not  made  a  valwnion,  I  suppose,  of  the  maotdneiy  in 
detail,  have  yon  P — No. 

15.149.  Then  you  can  only  tell  us  generally;  but 
pnrhaps  you  can  give  ns  some  notion  P  —  Might  I 
suggest  that  the  engineer  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vaxhall  might  perhaps  answer  that  question  for  you 
satisfactorily. 

(Mr.  JBedfour  Brotone.)  Cannot  you  give  us  a  notion  P 

15A50-  (Mr.MeUor.)  Itwonld  Bare  examining  another 
witness  ? — do  not  like  giving  notions,  because  it  is  so 
misleading. 

IS^ISI.  (Major-GeneralSeott.)  You  bring  this  forward 
as  a  temporary  measure,  do  yen  not  think  it  is  a 
measnre  that  might  be  made.  It  would  be  so  far 
permanent  in  this  way :  that  the  mains  laid  under  this 
Rcheme  Would  under  an^  circumstances,  if  yon  did  away 
with  the  Batt«rsea  worse,  be  available  to  cari^  water 
from  a  central  station.  This  outlay  of  255,0001.,  if  made, 
would  be  a  permanent  thing  in  itself,  even  if  ttu 
Battersea  works  were  done  away  with. 

15.152.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  filter  beds  at 
Battersea  should  remain  permanently  iu  use,  do  yon  ? 
— No,  I  should  not  think  so,  but  why  we  suggest  this 
Battersea  scheme  is,  that  it  ia  a  scheme  that  is 
immecUately  available. 

15.153.  Quite  so—to  meet  the  present  emergencies  P 
— To  meet  present  emergencies,  and  the  money  laid 
out  to  meet  those  present  emOTgenciea  for  mains  imd 
works  would  not  be  thrown  away  in  the  ftitnre  if 
Battersea  was  abandoned. 

15.154.  (Kr.  Mellor.)  That  is  so ;  yon  think  the  value 
of  the  land  would  recoup  the  possessors— the  companies  P 
—No. 

15.155.  (Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  Does  the  265,0001. 
whidh  yon  mentioned  just  now  include  the  value  of  all 


the  areas  or  only  the  engineering  works  that  are 
necessary  P — ^The  engineering^  works  that  are  necessary 
to  make  Battersea  a  distribatiiig  centre. 

15.156.  Quite  apart  from  any  qucytioii  of  the  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  Soothwark  antl  Vauxhall  P — Quite 
apart  from  that.    That  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 

15.157.  {Gludrman.)  I  du  not  quite  understand  why 
those  works  are  to  be  temjwrai-y  only.  If  inter-oom- 
munication  between  the  different  companies  is  desirable, 
the  works  oF  intcr-communi  cation  would  remain 
permanent?— The  works  oE  inter-communication  would, 
but  iu  case  the  Battersea  works,  after  five  years,  were 
dismantled,  this  255,0001.  would  not  be  lost — it  would 
still  be  available. 

15.158.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  As  I  understand  you,  supposing 
the  companies  were  purchased  by  any  authority,  these 
works  would  probably  be  kept  by  the  purchasing 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  inter<eommunication 
between  different  parts  of  their  syBttmP— They  might 
do  so ;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

15.159.  Would  they  be  useful  for  that  parpose? — 
Yery  useful  for  that  purpose — to  keep  them  up  as  a 
reserve.  There  should  be  a  central  reserve  to  tiUce  you 
all  round  London. 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  Battersea  might  be  a  central  station  for 
the  distributinff  works,  bnt  these  would  be  available, 
wherevOT  the  distributing  centre  might  be.  That  is 
what  I  understand. 

15.160.  (Chairman.)  Hturdly  so.  How  can  mains 
from  Battersea  help  distribution  from  some  other 
centres? — In  this  way:  supposing  Battersea  with  its 
filtration  plant  and  pumping  plant  was  diKi)eii3ed  with, 
it  would  naturally  be  necessary  to  bring  water  from 
some  other  part  of  London  to  Battersea,  other  works 
would  have  to  be  constructed  hereafter,  and  Battersea 
would  simply  bo  a  distributing  centre.  You  might 
run  a  main,  say,  from  Battersea  to  Hampton,  and  you 
might  hare  your  filtering  plant  at  Hampton,  and  you 
might  pump  the  Altered  water  direct  into  the  Battersea 
centre  and  so  distribute  it  again  amongst  the  various 
companies.  The  water  has  to  be  brought  to  London 
from  somewhere.  The  present  water  coming  from 
Hampton  to  Battersea  is  unfiltered,  bnt  if  at  any  time 
the  companies  hereafter  wished  to  do  away  with 
Battersea  and  constructed  other  workfi,  say,  on  the 
Thames  at  Hampton,  a  small  portion  oV  land  at 
Battersea  for  a  covered  reservoir  would  be  qnite 
Buffioient,  and  that  would  make  that  a  distribnting 
omtre. 

15.161.  It  is  almost  a  pity,  I  thiuk,  that  we  have 
this  scheme  of  1897  upon  the  notes  at  all.  Have  you 
got  the  scheme  that  you  have  just  developed — namely, 
the  Battersea  scheme,  as  I  m^  call  it — in  a  shape  that 
can  be  put  upon  the  notes  ?— I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
like  to  do  that  without  more  definite  instructions.  I 
have  shadowed  forward  to  yon  a  scheme  which  is 
practicable,  but  I  cannot  bring  it  forward  as  a  scheme 
that  has  received  the  approval  of  the  companies  iu 
any  way. 

15.162.  Not  only  practicable,  but  in  your  judgment 
better  than  the  scheme  that  we  have  upon  the  notes  ? — 
Decidedly  better. 

15.163.  «Then  we  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  through 
some  channel  whether  the  other  engineers  agree  with 
yon.  Now  just  one  woid  about  the  distribution  of  the 
cost  of  that  scheme.  Supposing  that  scheme  were 
acted  upon,  how  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  dis- 
tribute the  cost  betf7een  the  eight  Metropolitan 
Companies,  have  you  cousidered  that  P — It  has  hardly 
come  within  my  province  as  to  how  the  distribution 
of  cost  should  be  made.  I  produce  a  scheme  and  I 
say  it  will  ooBt  so  much,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  &b 
distribution  of  the  coat. 

15.164.  Yes,  but  we  have,  unfortunately? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  help  you  in  that. 

15.165.  Very  good.  It  would  seem  that  the  com- 
panies that  find  the  surplus  water  ought  not  In  fairness 
to  contribute  as  much,  if  at  all,  to  the  cost  P — Of  course, 
if  they  sell  the  water,  they  would  be  paid  for  the  water 
they  sell. 

15.166.  Yes,  but  there  are  only  certain  companies 
that  will  find  the  snrplns  water  to  be  distributed  under 
your  scheme  ? — ^Yes. 

15.167.  They  at  present  have  got  more  thui  they 
want  for  themselves,  but  they  do  not-  want  any  aoheme 
of  inter-commnuioation  f—JSo  they  do  not. 
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iir.E.       154^-  Then  may  they       fairly  Eay,  why  are  we 
CoKm,    to  pay  any  part  of  the  oost  of  a  Bystem  of  inter- 
oommuiioation  which  we  do  not  want,  which  is  to 
7  Kor.  '98  bemfit  others  P— That  is  natnnlly  what  we  feel  i  that 
— —    it  ia  rather  hard  tiiat  Ae  oompanies  who  do  not  reqnxre 
this  interdianeo  shonid  be  saddled  with  a  proportion 
of  die  expense  Tor  companies  who  do  require  it. 

15.169.  The  ooly  company  that  requires  it,  as  I 
understood  from  your  evidence,  is  the  East  Lmdon  P — 
At  present 

15.170.  Bnt  there  are  others  who  might  reqaire  it, 
do  yon  think  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  want  it.  I  think  that  with  the  East 
London  it  is  only  a  temponur  affair ;  I  think  that 
they  will  ffet  orer  their  dimonlties  and  that  they 
probably  will  not  want  it. 

15.171.  {Ur.BalJowrBrmon:)  Even  the  East  London  P 
— Tee,  the  East  London. 

15.172.  They  will  not  want  it  P — say  eTentoally. 

{Mr.  Femher.)  Of  coarse,  the  positioti  of  the  East 
Loudon  Company  to<day  is  not  what  it  will  be  in  a 
couple  of  years'  time,  and  as  these  works  are  permanent 
it  would  be  rather  hard  that  all  the  expense  of  them 
should  be  put  upon  the  East  London  because  their 
position  is  what  it  is  to-day,  whereas  two  years  hence 
It  m^t  be  the  best  of  all  the  companies. 

(C%atiwum.)  The  result  is  that  nobody  wants  these 
works  and  nobody  sfamld  bear  the  cost  of  them. 

(Iff.  Peaier.)  Have  you  got  the  memorandum  on  the 
proposed  Bill  before  you,  beoanse,  if  so,  yon  will  see 
paragraph  7  rather  provides  for  this. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Yes,  certsinly  it  does.  The  companies 
have  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  bearing  the  cost  inUr  $e. 

(l£r.  JPeniber.)  "  Subjoot  to  reasonable  otmtribution 
"  by  any  company  takong  and  utilizing  by  meaoB  of 
"  the  proposed  works  and  powers  water  which  it 
"  would  not  otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  take 
"  and  ntilize  the  interest  on  debenture  stock  applied 
"  by  the  respective  companies  for  the  foregoing  works 
"  to  be  borne  by  the  eight  companies  iu  proportion  to 
*'  their  respective  water  reutala"  That  is  s^rreed 
between  the  eight  companies,  as  I  understand.  Then, 
perhaps  I  ooj^t  to  read  No.  8 :  "  Any  company  taking 

water  from  another  compiuiyto  pay  for  snch  water 
'*  to  the  compaDT  snfrntyiug  it  at  a  rate  to  bo  agreed 
"  upon  or  fixed  by  arbitration." 

{Chairntcm.}  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  that 
paxagrapii  7  which  yon  have  .lost  read :  "  Snbject  to 
**  reasonable  contribution  by  any  company  taking  and 
"  utilising  by  means  of  the  proposed  works  and  powers 
*'  water  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  enabled 
'*  to  take  and  utilize  the  interest  on  debenture  stock 
'*  applied  by  the  respective  oompMiies  for  the  foregoing 
"  works  to  be  borne  by  the  eight  companies  inpropor- 
*'  tiou  to  their  respective  water  rentals."  What  is 
meant     a  *'  reasouable  contribntion  "  P 

{Mr.  Pem&sr.)  The  oontribotion  involved  in  Section  6, 
which  I  have  just  read,  and  that  which  perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  rwd  which  is  contained  in  Section  9. 

{Ohaknum.)  But  Section  8  has  nothing  to  do  with 
works;  it  deals  with  paying  for  water  supplied. 

(2fr.  Pem&er.)  I  ought  to  have  read  9  as  well:  "A 
"  standing  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  eight 
"  companies,  or  failing  snob  appointment,  by  the  Local 
**  Government  BoanU  siul  in  case  the  respective 
**  companies  do  not  agree  amongst  themselves,  such 
*'  arbiwator  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  decide  ae  to  the 
"  contribution  of  an}' company  taking  and  utilising  the 
"  water  rendered  available  by  the  proposed  works,  and 
*'  ^80  to  decide  any  matters  in  dinerraioe  between  the 
"  companies." 

{Mr.  Pol/otir  Promts.)  Ttat  is  only  payment  for 
water. 

(3fr.  Per.iber.)  In  tact  it  rather  meets  the  point  that  I 
suggested  just  now ;  the  u-bitrator  under  that  clause  9 
'  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  condition 
of  each  partiot^ar  com|Mny  might  vary  from  ^ear  to 
year  and  ne  would  make  its  contribution  to  the  mtwest 
on  debenture  stock,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  these 
works,  differ  sccording  to  the  position  in  which  he 
found  it. 
(Mr.  Popa.)  Year  by  yeor. 

(Mr.  Per.*6er.)  Yesr  by  year.  It  would  be  an  elastic 
arrangement;  for  instance,  it  might  be  right — of 
course,  T  am  only  to  be  taken  as  pntti^  this  hypothetic* 


ally — it  might  be  taken  that  at  this  moment  snch 
a  company  as  the  East  London  would  have  ro  find  a 
very  la^e  portion  of  the  interest  on  ibe  debenture 
■took,  bnt  in  two  vean'  time  the  petition  of  the  East 
Lmdon  might  ne  so  radically  altered  that  that 
airaiigement  would  be  manifestly  nnflur,  «id  the 
arUtravor  under  Section  9  would,  therefore,  make  an 
arrangement  accordingly. 

(OAairmon.)  But  there  must  have  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  ui  issue  of  the  debenture  stock  by  the  several 
companies. 

{Mr.  Peniher.)  Yes. 

{Ghairmaa)  In  what  proportions  I  cannot  gather 
from  these  resolutions. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  That  may  be,  bnt  that  is  for  making 
the  works.  It  is  uqimportant  in  what  proportion  the 
oompanies  might  each  find  the  debenture  stock- 
probably  that  wonld  be  found  by  them  all  in  common. 
The  important  thing  is  what  share  of  the  interest  on 
that  debentuTO  stock  each  company  should  bear. 

{Chairman.)  I  understand  it  a  little  better  now. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  And  that  would  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  posiiion  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  arbitrator  fonnd  the  respective  oompanies. 

(ifr.  Balfowr  Browme.)  Only  in  relation  to  arising 
the  water  rendered  available. 

{Mr.  Bemher.)  Quite  so;  I  mean  now,  for  instance, 
that  if  one  company  wanted  nine-tenths  of  the  water  in 
the  year  1900,  it  is  quite  fair  that  it  ought  to  pay  nine- 
tentns  of  thq  interest  on  the  debenture  stock. 

(Mr.  Pa^our  Browne.)  If  nobody  wanted  ai^,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  seeing  how  it  would  &11. 

{Mr.  Bope.)  Then  I  should  take  it  the  arbitrator 
would  malra  them  all  pay  equally. 

(Mr.  Peffl5ei'.)  Stop  a  minute;  no.  If  none  of  them 
want  any,  then  paragraph  7  comes  in.  There  would  bo 
no  oompany  liable  to  make  a  special  oontributiui,  and, 
therefore,  the  interest  on  the  debenture  stock  would  be 
borne  by  the  eight  companies  in  proportion  to  their  sice— 
to  their  respective  water  rentals.  If  their  is  no  special 
reason  for  the  contrary,  that  is  the  way  the  interest 
wonld  be  found.  The  way  the  capital  is  found  is  unim- 
portant. If  there  is  no  special  reason  to  the  contrary, 
they  would  bear  the  burden  of  tho  interest  in  that 
proportion ;  if  there  were  a  special  interest,  clause  9 
provides  for  the  arbitrator  dealing  with  it.  As  I  say, 
yon  might  imaoine  that  ono  company — I  forbear  to 
continue  to  say  the  East  Jjondon,  beKsanse,  it  is  rather 
hud  on  the  East  Lcmdon  to  be  held  up  as  a  pariah — 
but  any  oompany  which  used  nine-tenths  of  the  water 
that  year,  tiie  arbitrator  would  main  them  pay  nine- 
tentfas  of  the  interest  I  db  not  say  that  that  would  be 
exactly  rig^t,  but  something  of  that  kind  wonld  be 
done.  The  next  year  it  might  not  be  wanted  at  all, 
and  if  nobody  wanted  any,  then  clanse  7  comes  in ;  but 
if  somebody  else  wanted  eight-cenths  out  of  tho  nino- 
tenths  the  first  company  had  taken,  that  company 
would  take  ei^ht-tenths  of  tiie  burden.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  automatic  and  perfectiy  simple. 

15.178.  {Ohairaian  io  WUmu.)  To  complete  what 
yon  have  to  say  abont  this,  can  you  tell  us  what  time  it 
would  take  to  carry  out  your  Scheme  No.  2,  to  lay  the 
mains  so  as  to  make  it  workable  P — If  work  be^^n  at 
once.  I  see  no  difficulty  why  the  scheme  could  not  be  in 
working  order  by  next  June. 

(OAotrmoa.)  Then  it  wonld  require  eight  months. 

15.174.  {Mtymr-Generat  8«ott.)  Wonld  that  include  all 
those  trunk  mains  yon  have  mentioned  P — ^Those  trunk 
mains. 

15.175.  Across  the  river  P— -Yes,  we  can  get  over  the 
railway  bridge  there. 

15.176.  Wkairman.)  You  see  your  scheme  requires 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  so  it  wcula  be  eight  months  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  authorised 
the  scheme  P — Yes. 

17.177.  I  am  afrsid  that  wonld  canj  you  over  the 
next  dry  season  P— Yes,  tiie  Act  of  Parliamoit  would. 

15.178.  Ton  cannot  do  it  without  an  Act  of  Farlia^ 
meat,  surely.  It  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
the  first  place  to  enable  yon  to  raise  the  debentnra 
capital  P"-Yes. 

15.179.  In  the  next  place,  to  enable  you  to  sell  water 

to  one  another,  you  must  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  P  

Yes. 
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15.180.  (MajoT'Oeneral  8eott.)  Do  you  know  whether 
the  Soathwark  and  Yanxhal]  Bcheme — uot  yours,  but 
the  scheme  of  tho  company  in  the  fature — involTes  ihe 
abandonment  of  that  main  oariTing  anfiltered  water  to 
Battenea     Tes  it  docs. 

15.181.  It  inToIves  the  abandonment  of  itp — ^The 
abandonment  of  it  as  a  delivery  mam,  they  will  nse  it 
ultimately  in  their  works. 

15.182.  They  would  nse  it  in  their  works?— Tea. 

15.183.  Therefore,  they  in  their  scheme  will  depend 
upon  the  continued  use  for  their  own  purposes  of  that 
main  P— Tes,  they  do. 

^  15,184.  Then  how  would  that  stand  if  yon  at  the  sume 
time,  under  yoar  scheme,  utilize  that  main  for  this  pur- 
pose yon  are  speaking  of  P — ^Because  they  could  do  it 
If  it  were  not  for  that  point  we  could  deal  with 
15  million  gallons  per  day  at  Babtersea;  but  the 
Battersea  works  would  have  to  be  kept  up  until 
another  main  was  laid  in  the  place  of  that.  The 
Soathwark  and  Yauxhall  would  require  to  utilize 
5  million  gallons  a  day  for  themselves  from  Buttersea 
until  other  arrangeoieuts  were  made,  that  is,  iho 
laying  of  a  main  from  Battersea  to  Hampton. 

15.185.  Then  ^u  would  for  your  scheme  take  over 
their  3lt-inch  main  or  whatever  it  is  P — Yes. 

15.186.  And  they  would  have  to  lay  anotiber  main  as 
a  snbstitate  for  it  for  their  own  purposes  P — EveutuaUy, 
jes.^  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  ihat  that  could  be  done 
in  six  months. 

lh,187.  It  could  not  be  done  in  six  months  P — No, 
the  main  which  is  already  there  would  be  available 
until  any  other  main  could  lie  laid. 

15,188.  (Mr.  2£ellor.)  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that 
the  Soathwark  and  Yauxbull  have  assisted  the  East 
London  without  parliamentary  powers  P — Clearly,  yes. 

15,188a.  {Chairman,)  But  that  assistance  has  been 
much  short  of  what  yon  propose  they  should  be  able  to 
givtf  P— Yes. 

(.Chairman.)  How  have  they  been  able  to  do  that — 
becansB  there  are  Acts  of  Parliament  forbidding  them 
to  sell  their  water  P 

(Jfr.  Fojae.)  They  have  disregarded  their  Act  of 
BurUunent,  that  is  all.  I7ecessity  compelled  them  to 
disregard  it.  Generally,  I  think  it  is  implied  that  the 
power  to  take  water  is  limited  oul^  to  purposes  of  their 
own  district  inferentially ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Sonthwark  and  Yaujchall,  of  course,  it  was  by  absolute 
statutory  enaotmont  that  they  were  forbidden  to  supply, 
and,  of  course,  that  Act  had  to  be  disregarded. 

(2fr.  Pemher.)  Itmay  be,youknow,tliat  thoy  supplied 
water  from  wells  really,  and  then  bare  used  their  own 
enpply  from  the  Thames  for  their  own  purposes. 

15,139.  {Sir  Henry  Knight.)  I  am  sorry  to  interupt, 
bot  I  do  not  as  chairman  of  the  Southwark  and 
Yaoxhall  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  in  assisting 
tin  E&st  London  we  have  done  anything  illegal  or 
oat  of  our  powers. 

(Jfr.  Savour  JBrowae.)  Tlie  legal  gentlemen  on  the 
other  Bide  seem  to  ihink  you  haro. 

{Ohainnam  io  Sir  Benry  Knight.)  I  find  you  have  got 
a  dause  in  your  Act  of  1898  providing  that  :^ "  The 
"  Water  to  be  taken  by  the  Company  under  this  Act 
"  shall  be  us»d  by  the  Company  for  the  supply  of  their 
"  distriot  only  and  shall  not  be  supplied  to  any  other 
"  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  or  to  any  other 
"  company,  body,  or  person  outside  their  district." 

((Sir  Henry  Knight.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  exactly  so, 
hut  we  have  other  soui-oes  of  supply  besides  the 
Thames. 

(l£r.  Pember.)  That  is  what  I  was  sa^KOsting. 

{Mr.  Ba^owr  Ifratrae.)  If  yoar  Lordship  will  look  to 
the  preamble  of  the  A.ot  you  will  see  :  "  And  whereas 
"  tne  company  are  now  taking,  and  by  reason  of  the 
"  growth  of  the  population,  and  of  the  increased 
"  demand  for  supplies  of  water  within  their  limits, 
"  require  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  fulGlling  their 
"  statutory  obligations  with  resj^ect  to  the  supply  of 
"  water  within  their  limits,  water  from  the  Biver 
"  Thames  in  excess  of  24,500,000."~they  wore  given  it 
exjHvsBly  to  supply  their  own  distriot. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  If  they  can  ear-mark  the  water;  it  only 
applies  to  water  taken  from  the  Thames. 

(Sir  Sewry  KmgU.)  That  ia  all. 
1  98598. 


(iff.  Pope.)  They  might  supply  as  mnch  as  thoy  like  -Mr.  E. 
of  the  water  they  get  from  their  Btreatham  wells ;  that  •  Coaina. 

is  all  they  say.  .r~* 

f  Kov  '98 

{Mr.  MeUor.)  Yes,  but  I  should  think  that  no  one  . 
wonld  find  fault  with  them  under  the  circumstances. 

(Chairman.)  The  Thames  Conservancy  Act  is  rather 
inconsistent  with  these  local  Acts.  I  understand  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  provides :  "  It  shall  be  lawful 
"  for  any  one  of  tne  Metropolitan  Water  Companies 
'*  to  supply  any  part  of  the  total  quantity  of  water 
**  which  such  company  are  empowered  to  take  from  the 
*'  Thames  or  from  any  tributary  thereof,  and  which  is 
**  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  district  of  supply 

of  such  company  to  any  other  or  others." 

(Mr,  Femher.)  That  is  section  295  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act,  1894. 

{Chairman.)  That  Act  applies  to  the  Southwark  and 
Yaaxfaall. 

(Mr.  Temher.)  Certainly. 

<Mr.  Pope.)  That  Act  might  do,  but  so  far  oa  the 
water  drawn  under  the  1898  Act  is  oonoemed,  that  Act 
wonld  entirely  over-ride  it. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes  the  1898  Act  would.  It  does 
not  apply  to  that  water,  but  it  applies  to  all  other 
sapphes  of  water. 

{Okairman.)  To  all  their  other  Thames  supplies. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  antecedent. 

(Ohairmant)  That  is  what  Sir  Henry  Enight  means, 

I  suppose, 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes,  I  think  that  ia  what  it  is. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  we  agree  to  its 
being  appuoable  to  Thames  supplies.   This  does  not 

five  Miy  company  a  power  to  allouate  its  powers  of 
rail  ing  water  from  the  Thames  to  any  other  company. 

((Jhairman.)  It  says  so  in  terms. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

(Ohairman.)  It  says  anything  that  thc^  do  not  require 
for  the  purpose  of  supply  for  their  own  district  of  supply 
may  be  supplied  to  any  other  company. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  does  not  allow  the  other  company 
to  take  water  direct  from  the  Thames,  but  it  does  from 
the  companies  that  hare  already  taken  it. 

(OhawmuM.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  And  that  ia  what  we  have  done.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  has  been  tmj  breach  of  the  statnto. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Not  if  you  can  ear-mark  each  partioulor 
gallon  of  water  that  has  been  so  used. 

16.190.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  I  need  ask  you 
anything  more,  Mr.  Collins,  but  I  shall  bo  very  glad  to 
know  if  the  enf^ineers  of  the  other  companies  concar  in 
your  Scheme  No.  2  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

(Chairman.)  You  say  they  do,  but  learned  conosol 
say  they  do  not. 

(Mr.  Pem.her.)  I  have  not  said  so,  I  say  they  do. 

(Witneia.)  They  all  concur  in  this  scheme. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  the  chairmen  of  tho  oompanies 
that  »s  yet  have  not  beeo  able  to  consider  it.  I  am  asked 
to  My  that  they  have  not  had  time. 

{Chairman.)  Perhapj  you  will  let  us  know  a  little 
InteiLon ;  and  perhaps  you  will  get  authority  to  put 
that  Doheme  No.  2  on  the  notes. 

(Wittiete.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
advantage  of  this  Scheme  No.  2  is,  that  it  enables  the 
works  of  all  the  oompuiies  to  bo  j|oined  up  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  ordmary  diatribation  in 
their  district. 

15.191.  {ChaimMn.)  Docs  Scheme  No.  1  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  distribution  in  the  districts? — Ik 
does  to  a  small  extent,  but  this  one  uot  at  all. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfovs  BEowiiB. 

15.192.  Going  back  to  the  first  scheme,  wonld  yon  tell 
me  what  led  to  this  meeting  of  the  engineers  iu 
October  1897  P— Why  the  chairmen  

15.193.  I  see  the  Eeport  is  dated  October  1897  P— Yes. 

15.194.  Something  must  have  led  up  to  thai;,  because 
I  see  it  is  addressed  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies? — ^The  meeting  was  held 
because  the  chairmen  ordered  it.  We  did  not  ask 
them  their  reasons  for  ordering  it. 
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See  16,701. 
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15.195.  Do  yott  remember  when  it  was  ordered? — It 
would  be  aboat  August  or  B^tember  in  that  Tear,  I 
think. 

15.196.  Was  there  any  scarcity  at  that  time  either 
existinit  or  threatened  P— No,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

15.197.  Do  yon  know  why  this  matter  oame  np  at 
Uiat  particular  date  

(3fr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  think  yon  heard  Mr.  Collins 
explain  that  the  object  of  the  engineers  in  that  was, 
not  with  reference  to  drought  or  scaroity,  bnt  with 
reference  to  breakdowns  of  machinery. 

16.198.  {Mr.  Sed/our  Browne.)  I  heard  that,  and  I  am 
coming  to  that  immediately.  (To  the  Witneas.)  Ton 
do  not  know  what  led  to  it — it  was  mere^  an  order 
from  the  chairmen  of  tiie  companies  P— Yes,  that 
was  it. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Of  course,  Mr.  Browne,  we  all  knew 
that  this  was  one  of  the  matters  which  was  referred  to 

the  CommiBsion. 

(Mr.  Pop6.)  Yon  will  hear  Mr.  HoUams,  who  repre- 
sents the  Committee  of  Chairmen.  He  is  their  }effkL 
adyiser,  and  ho  will  tell  you  how  it  came  about. 

16.199.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brovme  to  Witnett.)  Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  the  Sonthwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  being  able  to  draw  from  wells  and 
supply  even  if  thoy  could  not  take  from  the  Thames ; 
ue  yon  aware  that  the  total  amount  that  they  draw 
from  the  wells  is  1^  mUlions  onlyP— Ko,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that.  Their  own  engineer  can  answer  that 
question. 

15.200.  Kow,  I  nnderstand  that,  leaving  out  the 
East  London,  which  I  will  do  for  the  purpose  of  my 
question,  there  is  no  neoeBsit7  for  oarrying  out  the 
works  contemplated,  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second 
scheme  P — ^That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

15.201.  I  ask  your  opinion  P — My  opinion  is  that  it  is 
snperflnous. 

15.202.  You  think  it  is  snperflaons  P — In  my  private 
opinion,  yes. 

25.203.  And,  therefore,  this  is  superflnoiia  that  has 
been  pnt  in  to-day,  in  which  the  companies  have 
pledged  themselres  to  go  for  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to 
carry  out  works  which  in  their  view  are  absolutely 
snperflnous  ? — Ko,  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  only  say  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  is  superfluous. 

15.204.  Yon  told  his  Lordship  that  your  company 
never  would  require  a  supply  of  water — ^that  you  had 
everything  in  triplicate,  and  that  if  there  was  a  break- 
down  you  oimld  go  on  sillying  P— Yes. 

15.205.  And  ypn  have  snffioient  water  fur  supplying 
— have  yon  P — Yes,  certainly. 

15.206.  Thereforet  you  would  not  be  dependent  upon 
tills  interchwge  scheme  at  all  P — ^If  we  nmnired  it,  we 
should  take  it,  bnt  I  do  not  think  we  want  it. 

15.207.  Why  should  yoa,  therefore,  come  into  the 
scheme  and  boar  wy  pcntion  of  the  oost  if  yon  will 
never  require  it  P — ^Tnat  is  a  matter  for  my  direotors 
to  decide,  not  for  me. 

15.208.  Bat  you  do  not  see  the  justice  of  it,  that  yon 
should  he  brought  into  a  scheme  that  wiU  ^  no  good 
to  you,  do  yoa  P— Personally,  I  do  not. 

(Mr.  P^M.)  What  have  tiie  County  Council  to  do 
with  the  New  Biver  being  exhausted  P 

{Mr.  Bajfowr  Browne.)  I  beg  toot  pardon,  I  did  not 
hear  what  you  said,  but  proMoly  it  is  unimportant 
I  should. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  daresay,  bnt  if  you  heard  it  you  would 
not  attend  to  it,  I  hare  no  doubt.  I  said  I  shonld  like 
to  see  what  the  County  Council  have  got  to  do  with  the 
New  Biver  being  exhausted. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  May  I  say,  I  think  the 
County  Council  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  this  Bill 

when  it  is  introduced. 

(Mr  Pope.)   That  may  be,  bnt  wait  until  it  it  before 

the  Committee. 

15.209.  {Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  Forgive  me,  thisisthe 
first  we  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  think  we  are  bound  to  put 
our  point.  {To  the  WUnesa.)  As  I  understand,  the 
307,8o7I.  would— again  leaving  out  the  East  London — 
be  money  thrown  away  P — No,  I  do  not  tiiink  it  woold 
be  money  thrown  away. 

{Ohaurman.)  Are  we  to  take  it  that  in  the  view  of  the 
County  ConncU  there  shonld  be  no  inter<commni- 
cationP 


(Mr.  Bd^otur  Browne.)  No,  my  Lord.  Itfamk  if  tito 
County  Council— I  do  not  know  why  gentlemen  langh, 
bnt  I  will  answer  the  question,  my  Lord.  ^  I  think  mat 
the  inter-commnnication  may  be  essential  if  Parliament 
is  to  oonlinne  the  works  in  the  hands  of  eight 
companies ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Parliament  passes  over 
the  whole  of  the  eight  companies'  works  into  one  hand, 
no  Bueh  questions  of  difficnlty  will  arise  at  all.  That  is 
onr  view. 

(Ohairman.)  Inteivcommnnioation  will  be  wanted  all 
the  same. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  There  will  be  no  qnestion  t^en, 
my  Lord,  of  who  is  to  bear  the  cost  of  inter-commnnica- 
tion. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No,  that  is  quite  a  different  matter;  the 
poor  ratepayer  would  have  to  do  it. 

(Mr.  BcUfcmr  Browne.)  He  has  to  do  it  now,  or  the 
water  consumer, which  is  the  same  thing. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  a  different  thing. 

15.210.  (Mr.  Ba^our  Browne  to  Witne$$.)  Again, 
with  regard  to  your  second  scheme,  yoa  have  not  got 
a  total  as  to  the  cost  that  would  be  Incnrred  in  carry- 
ing that  out.  You  have  told  the  Ounmisston  that  the 
works  would  be  255,0001.,  the  land,  probably,  300,0001., 
that  in  what  I  took  your  estimate  to  be ;  but  yon  had  no 
calculation  as  to  the  machinery  necessary — am  I  right  p 
—Yes.  The  works  are  there.  There  is  the  filtration 
plant,  and  there  are  the  enjpnes.  We  cannot  say  what 
sort  of  a  baj^n  might  be  arrived  at  botwew  one  com- 
panv  and  another  as  r^iards  the  utiliaation  of  those 
works. 

15.211.  Yon  told  his  Lordship  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  Sonthwark  uid  Tanzhall  Company  was  to 
abandon  those  works ;  is  that  because  those  works  at 
Battorsea  have  been  oondemnod  P— No,  I  do  not  think 
th^  have  been  condemned. 

16.212.  Would  yon  mind  telling  me  why  they  were  to 
be  i^^doned  if  they  were  good  works  P— Beoanse,  I 
stqipose,  they  thought  that  they  would  be  better  some- 
where else. 

15.213.  As  a  fact,  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  the 
Sotttiiwark  and  Yanzhall  got  in  1^4  does  contemplate 
the  abandfHiment  of  these  works,  and  the  side  of  the 
hmd  after  the  works  have  been  abandoned  P— Yo8. 

15.214.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  abandon  them  because  the  situation  of  the 
worics  was  unsatisfactory  for  a  water  supply  P — There 
might  have  been  some  sentimental  idea  about  it,  bnt 
I  &  not  think  that  that  applios  in  the  case  of  using 
them  as  works  of  a  temporary  nature. 

15.215.  I  have  not  got  it  here,  but  I  daresay  yon 
know  that  the  Local  (jovemment  Board  reported  that 
that  site  was  an  unsatisfactory  one ;  do  yon  know  that  P 
—I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact.  I  wilt  take  your  word 
for  it. 

15.216.  Of  course,  there  was  some  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  of  that  capital  P— Quite  so ;  yoa  can 
take  that. 

15.217.  Under  your  scheme,  which  you  have  pnt 
before  the  Commission  to-day,  there  would  be  22  mil- 
lion gallons  av^lable  for  any  company  that  might 
require  it.  As  a  fact,  howi'much  has  the  East  London 
received  this  autumn — six  millions  from  you,  ten,  I 
think,  from  the  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  eight  or 
nine  from  t^e  West  Middlesex  and  Grand  Junction  and 
yonrselves  

{Mr.  Pember.)  No. 

15.218.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne  to  ITttnesa.)  Is  that 
BO  P---I  cannot  follow  you. 

15.219.  I  was  trying  to  follow  you,  because  you  told 
me  first  that  the  New  Biver  have  supplied  6  millions  P 
— Yw,  I  said  that. 

15.220.  Then  in  conjunction  with  the  West  Middlesex 
and  the  Grand  Junction,  you  had  supplied  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  

(Mr.  Pemler.)  Including  the  six,  he  said. 

{Witn6t».)  Yes,  including  tiie  six.  Those  three  com- 
panies are,  at  the  present  moment,  giving  eight  million 
gallons  to  the  East  London. 

(Mr.  Baifour  Browne.)  Wait  a  moment ;  half  a  million 
from  the  Kent  and,  I  understand,  also  six  millions  from 
the  Sonthwark  and  Tanxhall  

(Mr.  PopeO  Ibit  is  14  millions. 
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(Cfcoirman.)  Ten  milliona  from  the  Soathwork  and 
Yaoxhall. 

15.221.  (Mr.  Bdlftmr  Browne.)  I  think  not,  my  Lord- 
only  Bix  millions  sapplied,  ihoogh  they  ooold  have 
anpmlied  more.  (To  the  WUneu.)  That  is  14^  milUon 
gallons,  ia  thai  right  P— That  is  light. 

15.222.  And  that  has  heen  mpplied  during  this 
svtamn.  First  of  all,  I  think,  you  were  the  only  com- 
pany thsA  supplied  P— I  beliere  we  were  the  first  to 
giro  the  supply. 

15.223.  'Would  yon  mind  teLlins;  me  when  you  began 
to  give  the  Bapply  P — I  really  cotdd  not  aay  exactly  the 
date,  it  was  towards  the  end  of  July,  I  fanoy. 

^  15^.  (Jf<i;or.Ge»wraZ£roo«.)  The  2»th  July,  I  think 
it  was  ? — ^Yea. 

15,225.  (Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  Then  do  yon  remem- 
ber when  your  sspply  was  supplemented  by  the  West 
Hiddlesox  or  the  Grand  Jnnotionp — ^That  was  about  a 
month  ago. 

1^26.  Only  a  mouth  agoP — Only  a  month  ago. 

15.227.  When  did  the  Sonthwark  and  Taoxhall 
supply  begin — ou  the  18th  September,  1  am  told,  and 
the  Kent,  I  am  told,  on  the  26th  August,  is  that 
right — perhaps  yon  do  not  know  P — ^Well,  I  will  take 
your  word. 

15.228.  Are  you  qnite  sure  that  the  Kent  approve  of 
tills  scheme  that  you  have  been  suggesting  ? — 1  do  not 
say  that  any  of  the  directors  of  the  companies  have 
approved  the  scheme  ;  I  said  distinctly  that  they  had 
not. 

15.229.  Might  this  involve  a  draft  of  water  from  Kent 
wells  being  supplied  in  districts  where  it  is  not  now 
supplied? — I  do  not  qnite  follow  yon. 

15.230.  Might  this  scheme  involve  the  supply  of 
water  from  wells  in  Kent  to  districts  which  are  not  at 
wesent  supplied  with  Kent  water  P — Ko,  in  this  'No.  2 
Scheme  we  propose  to  take  hardly  anything  from 
the  Rent  at  all.  They  would  be  more  of  a  receiving 
eonipuiy  than  a  giving  company. 

I.!h231.  Has  the  Kent  ever  Ijoen  short  of  water  P— 
Not  to  my  knowledge, 

15.232.  (Ohairman.)  Does  not  the  scheme  enable  you 
to  give  water  to  the  Kent  P — Tes ;  but  only  to  take  a 
small  quantity  from  Kent. 

15.233.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovone.)  But  it  does  allow  yoa 
to  tske  some  water  from  Kent  P~In  case  of  necessity. 

15.234.  Suppose  a  case  of  necessity — what  could  you 
take  from  the  Kent  Company  P — I  suppose,  at  tho  out- 
side, a  million  gallons  a  day. 

15.235.  A  million  gallons  a  day  under  your  scheme  P 
— ^Tes,  bat  that  would  be  the  outeide. 

15.236.  And  that  might  be  carried  away  and  supplied 
in  a  district  where  the  Kent  Company  is  not  at  present 
supplying  P — It  might  be—the  same  with  all  the  water 
companies. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  them,  of 
oonrse. 

15.237.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
tho  total  amounx  that  all  the  five  companies  can  draw 
from  the  Thames  is  150.500,000  gallons  a  day?  Do  you 
know  the  amount  that  thOT  can  all  take  P— It  is  given 
in  General  Scott's  return,  I  do  not  remember  it  at  the 
moment,  but  I  can  look  for  it. 

15.238.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  are  taking  only 
135,175,000  (^ous  a  day  P— Am  you  talking  of  an 
average  ? 

15.239.  In  September  P — September  is  not  the  time 
of  their  greatest  supply. 

15.240.  It  is  not  the  time  of  the  greatest  suppfy,  but 
it  is  the  time  when  the  drought  h^penedP^In 
September. 

15.241.  Was  it  not  P  Was  not  there  a  shortness  in 
East  London  at  that  time  P — That  might  be,  but  I  say 
it  is  not  the  time  of  our  highest  supply. 

15.242.  Very  hkely  not.  You  began  to  eke  out 
their  supply  in  July.  If  that  is  sc,  in  September 
there  was  still  available  from  the  Thames  within  all  the 
companies*  statutory  puwers  15  million  gallons  a 
day.  Would  not  that  ha^-ti  met  the  requirements  of  East 
Xiondon  P  You  tell  me  that  jon  iiave  only  supplied 
14^  million  gallons ;  therefore  if  there  were  15  million 

Ellons  it  would  luive  met  all  the  wants  of  Sast 
indou  P— That  would  only  mike  a  diffei^ce  of  half 


a  million  gallons-— it  is  Uie  differenoe  between  14^  Mr.B. 
And  15.  Coflnu. 

15^4S.  If  there  were  15  millions  available,  that  ' — ; 
15  millions,  if  it  oonkL  have  been  got,  would  have  been  *  " 
Kiffloient  for  the  whole  supply  that  was  actually  given 
and  wanted?— I  think  that  they  were  receiving  14| 
million  gallons.  There  is  onty  hiUf  a  million  difiisrence 
between  the  two  figures. 

'  15,244.  Of  course,  this  scheme,  if  it  were  carried  oat, 
would  involve,  as  yon  told  the  Oommissioo,  a  new  Act 
of  Parliament ;  wcinld  It  involve,  in  your  view,  the  right 
to  take  more  water  from  the  Thames  P — It  would  not 
involve  that  right,  bat  I  think  it  wotild  be  a  very 
advisable  thing  for  1^  oon^Muiies  to  have  powers  to 
draw  a  little  extra  c^oantity  from  iha  Thames  in  oases 
of  emergeuOT,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board-~but  only  in  oases  of  emergency. 

15.245.  But  a  rig^t  to  tiAe  water  in  an  emenj;enoy 
beyond  the  limit  at  present  existing  would  be  of 
necessity,  I  nndwstano,  part  of  ^oor  scheme?— The 
eompanies  intend,  X  believe,  acoradmg  to  that  doonment 
that  has  heen  pat  in,  to  ask  for  those  powers. 

(OhairTnan.)  It  is  part  of  Scheme  No.  2. 

15.246.  (3fr  Ba^owr  BrowTie.}  It  is  not  quite  part  of 
Scheme  No.  2,  because  he  has  not  mentioned  it,  but  I 
think  it  is  involved  in  it.  {To  the  WitneM.)  You 
could  not  get  water  snfficient  for  the  interchange 
under  Scheme  No.  2  which  would  enable  yon  to  have 
22  milliouB  gsdlons  a  day  for  distribution  without 
statutory  powers  to  take  more  water  from  the  Thames, 
oouM  you  ? — If  the  prohibition  of  sale  or  the  limitation 
of  sale  was  done  away  with,  I  think  we  might  have 
enough. 

15.247.  (Ghairmcm.)  I  get  the  22  millions  this  way — 
six  millions  from  the  New  Biver,  ten  millions  from  the 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  six  from  two  other 
companies  ? — The  Grand  Junction  and  tiie  West  Middle- 
sex. 

{Chairman.)  That  amounts  to  22. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Without  any  further  statutory  powers  to 
get  water  at  all. 

(Mr.  Femher.)  To  add  the  power  of  inter-sale  would 
allow  that. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browna.)  As  a  fact  it  is  not  so, 
Mr.  Pembcr.    One  of  the  companies,  as  I  tliink  your 

Lordship  mentioned,  was  the  West  Middlesex. 

{Chavrman.)  I  mentioned  the  West  Middlesex  and 
the  Grand  Junction, 

(ifr.  Balfour  Brwme.)  Take  the  West  Middlesex. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  West  Middlesex  at  the  present 
time  can  draw  24^  million  galloiis,  and  was  pumping 
23^  million  gallons  of  it  in  September ;  therefore,  it 
could  not  get  more  than  one  million  under  this  present 
conoession,  and  Tet  you  are  depending  upon  a  much 
larger  figure  in  the  22. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  You  forget  the  Staines  Beservoir, 
Mr.  Browne. 

15.248.  (Jlfr.  Balfour  Brovme.')  If  you  please,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  Staines ;  I  am  speaking  of  what  exists 
tn-day.  {To  WUnese.)  Is  that  nut  so  P  What  are  yoa 
relying  upon  from  the  West  Middlesex  in  the  scheme— 
what  proportion  of  the  22  millions  ?— Three  milUomi  I 
put  down  to  them. 

15.249.  If  they  are  at  present  pumping  23^  and  their 
powers  are  24^,  they  have  only  got  ono  million  to  spare, 
and,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  have  statutory 
powers  for  two  millions  more? — They  might  wont  a 
little  more  water. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Tbey  have  got  statutory  powers  for  two 
more,  Mr.  Browne,  in  the  Staines  Beaerroir. 

15.250.  {Mr.  Ba^owr  Browu.)  Again,  what  are  yon 
relying  upon  the  Grand  Junction  giving  ? — Three 
millions. 

15.251.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Junction 
powers  are  24^,  and  that  they  are  working  22  P — ^Tes, 
but  they  can  arrange  that. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  What  do  you  mean  by  their  powers, 
because  the  Staines  Beservoir  must  be  included  in  their 
powers  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Their  powers  are  to  draw  24^ 
milliim  gallons  from  the  Thames. 
(3fr.  Pope.)  Including  the  Staines  Beservoir  power. 
{Mr.  BaJfowr  Browne,)  For  their  district. 
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(Jfr.  Pops.)  Tho  Staines  Reservoirs  are  not  onl7 
pgwerB;  they  are  actnally  in  th«  process  of  being 
exorcised. 

{Witnetf.)  Yoa  are  forgetting  tbat  the  Chelsea  Com- 
pany are  drawing  eight  millionB  less  than  they  coald, 
and,  therefore,  it  can  be  arranged  with  them,  I  should 
think.  In  No.  2  Scheme  we  arc  taking  nothing  at  all 
from  the  Chelsea  Company,  Who  have  eight  million 
gallons  to  spare. 

15,252.  (Mr.  Balfmir  Browns.)  "What  is  the  Chelsea 
Company's  power — "J^— and  what  are  they  naiag  P — 
Yes,  it  is  22,  and  they  are  using  12  or  13, 1  bolieve,  in 
their  highest  supply. 

15,263.  With  regard  to  the  Staines  Boservoir,  which 
my  learned  friends  were  patting  upon  me  jnst  now, 
this  scheme  of  yours  is  intended  for  temporary  reqnire- 
ments,  and  the  Staines  Scheme  will  not  be  ready  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years? — Precisely.  This  is  a 
Boheme  that  can  be  brought  into  use  immediately. 

15.254.  Giving  these  companies  statntoiy  powers  to 
draw  more  water  from  the  Thames  P — "So,  I  do  not  say 
that. 

Cross-examined  by  Lord  Bouebt  Cecil. 

15.255.  Toa  have  said  that  the  New  Birer  has  a 
■arpluB  of  six  million  gallons P— I  sudwe  have  boon 
giving  six  million  gallons  to  the  Kast  Xiondon. 

15.256.  Did  that  come  from  wells,  or  from  tiio  Lea  P 
—Partly  from  wells,  and  partly  from  the  Lea. 

15.257.  How  much  surplus  was  left  in  the  Lea  at  the 
time  of  this  drought? — That  I  conld  not  answer;  I 
oonld  not  say. 

15.258.  Was  there  ony  P  Did  yon  not,  in  fact,  exert 
all  your  powers  of  taking  water  from  the  Lea  P — ^We 
may  have  taken  what  we  were  entitled  to  take. 

15.259.  I  am  not  acouaing  you  of  any  mi^demeanonr ; 
I  only  want  to  know  the  facts. — We  did  not  take  more. 

15.260.  Did  yon  exhanst  all  yonr  powers  of  taking 
water  from  the  Lea  P — Tes,  I  suppose  we  did. 

15.261.  Very  welt,  yon  did;  then  the  six  millions 
surplus  would  have  had  to  have  come  from  the  wells, 
would  it  not,  and  did  come  from  the  wells  P — Part  of 
our  supply  came  from  the  Lea,  and  part  from  ttw 
wells. 

15.262.  If  you  wish  to  increase  yonr  supply  beyond 
what  yon  tal:e  from  the  Lea,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
come  from  tho  wolls  ? — Tes. 

-  [Gliairman).  Yea,  but  the  total  which  there  was,  the 
surplus  of  six  millions,  was  partly  from  the  Lea  and 

partly  from  wells. 

{Jjord  B<3bert  Cecil)  That  is  so,  my  Lord,  but  my 
point  is  thnt  the  wholo  of  tho  Lea  is  ezhausted,  and, 
thei^foro,  :iiiy  surplus  that  tho  Now  Birer  takes  

(CUairmarh)  The  whole  of  the  legitimate  Leu  is 
exhansted. 

{Lord  ^oleri  Cecil,)  I  think,  when  tho  Commission 
comes  to  enquire  inio  it,  they  will  find  that,  substan- 
tially, what  I  said  was  accurate. 

{Clutiifnan,  io  Wttnets.)  As  I  uuder«tand,  vour 
power  is  to  take  the  whole  Lea,  when  enongh  has  boon 
loft  for  narigation. 

{Lord  Bobert  Oceil.)  No,  it  is  not. 

{WUvm.)  Wo  take  22}  million  gallons  in  tho  24 
ours. 

{Chairnui  it.)  Tho  two  companies  t-ogether  arc  entitled 
to  take  all  tho  water  in  the  Loa,  after  a  certain  quantity 
is  left  for  navigation. 

{Witness.)  I  believe  so,  but  we  havo  tho  first  oall. 

15.263.  (ifr.  Mellor,  io  Witnesa.)  Was  there  sufficient 
left  for  the  navigation  this  last  year  P — Tho  navigation 
was  kept  up,  I  believe,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
drought. 

15,263o.  {Lord  Bdbert  Cecil.)  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  might  just  follow  that  question  of  the  learned  Com- 
missioner up.  How  was  the  water  provided  for  the 
navigation ;  was  it  not  provided  by  pumping  it  back  P 
—That  I  conld  not  answer  ;  that  I  do  not  know. 

15.264.  Does  either  of  the  companies  keep  any 

failings  of  the  LeaP-^Tes,  certainly,  gaagingi  are 
opt. 

15.265.  jm  a  copy  of  tttose  gangingi  P— No,  I 
have  not. 


(Jfr.  Pemher.)  I  see  in  the  Local  Government  Beport 
for  this  yew,  this  paraeruph : — "  The  New  Biver  Com- 
"  pany  limit  the  qonuti^  taken  liy  them  to  22,600,000 
*'  gallons  by  means  of  a  self-acting  gauge." 

(Lori  Robert  Cecil.)  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  on, 
but  I  am  much  obliged  for  tho  information. 

(JIfr.  Pope.)  You  want  tho  gross  gaugings  of  the  Lea, 

15.266.  {Lord  Boberl  Cedl.)  The  gross  gaugings  of 
the  Lea  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  {To  Witnets.)  I 
venture  to  ask  yon  whether  you  have  any  objection  to 
producing,  for  tho  information  of  the  Connty  of  Hert- 
fordshire, the  gaugings  of  the  Leap — If  you  will  ask 
3Ir.  Bryan,  of  the  Kasb  London  Company,  he  can 
answer  those  things  far  better  than  I  can. 

15.267.  They  are  taken  by  the  East  London  Company, 
are  they  P — I  do  not  say  they  are  taken  by  ^lem,  but  he 
can  answer  that  qneition,  and  I  cannot 

l.'f,268.  Why  can  he  answer  it  better  than  yon  i-~ 
Because  I  have  not  got  anything  to  do  with  the  Lea 
personally. 

15.269.  You  have  not  got  anything  to  do  with  the 
Lea  P~No. 

15.270.  Why  not— you  take  water  from  the  Lea?— 
We  take  water  from  the  Lea. 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  This  gentleman  is  only  ihe  distributing 
engineer. 

15.271.  (Lord  Bobsrt  Ce-Al  to  WiitKan.)  You  appear 
for  the  company.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tho  New 
Biver  Company  nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  Leap — 
No  \  I  aay  personally  I  have  not  Others  can  answer 
thijB  question  far  better  than  I  can. 

15,2^.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  see  no 
objection  to  produoing  the  gaugings  of  the  LeaP — 
Certainly  not. 

{Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Then,  my  Lord,  I  should  ask 
yonr  Lordship  to  direct  the  production  of  those 
ganginga,  which  are  exceedingly  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  County  of  Hertfordshire,  to  know 
what  amount  of  water  is  left  in  the  Xiea,  and  what 
amount,  therefore,  there  is.  Whether  it  is  true,  in 
fact,  fls  we  allege,  that  tho  pumping  from  the  wells 
acts  on  the  Lsa  and  on  the  Gl»dweil  springs  also. 

(Chairman.)  Woold  yon  tell  me  what  head  of  our 
inquiry  that  is  relevant  to  P 

(Lcrd  Boberl  CecH.)  To  bogfn  with,  to  seo  whether 
it  is  right  that  this  intor-communication  should  bo 
established,  because,  if  it  bo  true,  as  this  gentleman  has 
said,  that  the  only  way  that  thoy  can  increase  their 
supply  is  by  pumping  more  from  the  wells,  it  may  bo 
a  question  whether  it  is  right  that  the  whole  of  that 
water  should  be  distriboted  over  London,  and  a  very- 
much  larger  consuming  area  given  to  tho  water,  which 
must  evt-ntually  operate  on  the  Lea,  and,  therefore, 
reduce  all  the  water  which  is  otherwise  available  for 
tliose  two  compauios.  It  may  be  a  perfect  fallacy  to 
say  that  vou  can  really  get  moro  water  from  theso  two 
sources  than  yoa  get  at  present,  becanso  what  you  are 
taking  out  of  the  wells  really  comes  out  of  the  Lea,  so 
that  it  is  reaily  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  yon  havo  got 
this  surplns  for  distribution  over  the  whole  of  London. 
I  submit  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
inquiry. 

{Chairman.)  I  confess,  Lord  Bobert,  I  cannot  see 
where  wo  havo  got  to  tnquiro  into  tho  mutual  reaction 
of  tho  wells  and  the  Lea  upon  eaoli  other, 

{Lord  Bohcrt  Cticil.)  1  should  submit  in  this  way,  my 
Lord  :  it  is  suggested  that  tho  New  Biver  Company  has 
a  surplns  of  six  million  gallons  which  they  can  mako 
available  for  the  rest  of  London  by  certain  works. 

{Chairman.)  That  is  not  so. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Nobody  has  said  that. 

{Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  A  sniplas  of  six  millions  be  did 
aay_;  and  he  said  that  is  the  basis  of  his  inter-communi- 
cation scheme  for  the  fhture,  that  he  will  always  have 
that  six  million  gallj  is. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  No. 

{Lord  Bobert  Cecil)  Yes,  oortainly,  that  the  six 
millions  will  be  available,  otherwise  it  is  no  nse 
executing  these  works. 

(Chairman.)  The  opinion  of  the  witness  is  that  these 
inter-communication  works  are  not  very  nsefbl  in  any 
point  of  view. 

{Lord  BcM  OeeU.)  That  is  so* 
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(CAatrman.)  The  strikmff  off  of  the  six  mUlionB 
V(rald  only  mnke  them  a  little  less  nsefal. 

{Lord  IBabert  Ceoil.)  Yes,  bnt  then  you  see  it  makes  a 
material  difference  in  the  ralne  of  this  scheme,  and,  of 
course,  it  makes  a  very  material  difEerenoe  to  Hertford* 
shire  if  this  scheme  is  to  he  sanctioned,  becaase  thej 
will  infallibly  pamp  from  the  wells,  and  not  only  dndn 
the  Lea,  bat  d]«in  the  other  streams  as  welL 

(Cliairman.)  They  have  got  a  rigjit,  too,  to  pamp 
from  the  wells  now. 

{Lord  Boberl  CeaU.)  Yea,  bnt  if  they  have  a  very 
mnch  lai^er  consnming  area,  they  will  pnmp  more. 
Snbstantiiuly  there  is  the  limit  now  given  to  ns  that 
they  cannot  pamp  more  than  is  enoagh  to  supply  their 
existing  district ;  if  yon  extend  substantially  the  district 
of  the  New  River  over  the  whole  of  London,  ^oa  will 
make  a  very  much  greater  drain  on  Hertfordshire. 

{Mr.  Mdlor.)  Tour  point  is  the  danger  of  exhaosting 
the  wells,  I  suppose. 

{Lord  Eobert  Cecil.)  Yes,  the  danger  of  exhausting 
the  wells  and  the  streams. 

{3fr.  MeVorJ)  Do  you  make  any  point  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  Lea — I  do  not  quite  nnderstand  ? 

{Lord  Edbert  Ceeih)  Certainly,  we  do ;  bat,  of  course, 
the  lower  reaches  do  not  effect  us  so  much.  One  of 
our  points  is  that  the  whole  of  the  streams  of  Hertford- 
shire, not  only  the  welli,  but  the  whole  of  the  streams, 
tm  being  exhaoBted. 


(Ohairmm.)  We  have  had  Sir  John  Evans's  view 
about  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

{Wiineas.)  I  might  say  that  this  Scheme  Ko.  2 
provides  for  giving  assistance  to  the  New  Biver 
Oompwy,  therefore,  assisting  Hertfordshire  as  well. 

{Mr.  BaXj[owr  Brovme.)  He  said  thoy  wonld  never 
reqnire  Mnstance,  as  they  were  always  to  be  the 
asBister. 

15,273.  {Chairman  to  Witne$%.)  Can  you  tell  mo 
whether  you  have  pumped  any  water  from  the  Thames 
— from  Barking  Creek,  I  think  it  is  called — into  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Lea  during  this  drought? — Do 
you  ask  mo  that  question  ? 

■15,2?'4.  I  do  P— The  New  Biver  Company  have  not 
dono  anything  of  the  sort. 

16.275.  HaTO  the  East  London  P— That  I  oonld  not 
answer. 

15.276.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  you,  as  engineer  of 
the  New  Biver  Company,  do  not  know  what  has  been 
going  on  this  last  summer  P — I  know,  but  it  is  only 
hearsay  evidence,  I  do  not  like  to  give  that.  I  like 
to  speak  of  things  I  really  know  myself  as  mnch  as  I 
oan. 

(Jfr.  Salf<Mr  Browne.)  He  la  a  stiekler  for  not  ^ving 
hearsay  evidence. 


Mr.E, 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Hr.  Jaues  WiLLiAic  Besiixb,  oalled  and  oxam<ned. 

15.277.  {Chairman.)  Yon  are  the  engineer  of  the 
Southwiurk  and  Vauxhall  Company  P — Yes. 

15.278.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  have  considered 
Scheme  No.  2,  as  we  have  called  it,  referred  to  by 
Ms.  ColhnsP — ^Yes,  I  have. 

15.279.  Do  yon  oononr  that  that  is  a  better  and  more 
pncb'cable  scheme  than  Scheme  No.  1 P — ^Yea,  I  think 
it  is  infinitely  better.   I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  the  two  schemes  were  conceived 
with  totally  different  objects.   The  ori(?inal  scheme, 
that  of  October,  1897,  was  mainly  with  the  object  of 
providing  a  supply  in  the  event  of  a  temporary  oreak- 
dovn,  of  either  the  machinery  or  mains,  of  any 
particular  company,  sjid  not  specially  in  referencM)  to 
a  deficiency  in  the  sources  of  supply.   After  the 
experience  of  this  year,  when  the  subject  was  referred 
by  the  associated  chairmen  back  to  the  engineers,  we 
then  &onght  it  was  necessary,  to  deal  with  a  possible 
rennrence  of  circumstances  such  as  those  of  this  year ; 
md  with  that  object  I  think  I  suggested  the  use  of  the 
Bstteniea  station  as  a  permanent  stond-by  for  the  help, 
aotonly  ot  ai^  of  the  east  and  sauthem  oompanies,  baft 
tin  for  aU.  If  you  look  at  the  cartoon,  yon  will  see 
tibt,  geographically,  the  Battersea  works  are  almost  in 
the  eeobe  of  a  circle  from  whioh  tiie  others  radiate, 
and  so,  fbrtanately,  it  lends  itself  very  well  to  the 
jinqxiial  tiiait  has  been  submitted. 

15.280.  Have  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  Cimipany 
power  to  retain  their  Battersea  works  if  they  think  fit  P 
-Yes, 

15.281.  They  fu*e  not  allowed  to  pnmp  any  water 
from  the  Thames  except  in  case  of  extreme  emergency. 
I  Uunk,  at  Battersea,  are  they  P— 'They  are  not  allowed 
to  take  water  at  any  time  from  the  Thames  there. 

15.282.  Not  even  in  exceptional  circumstances  P— 
No.  under  no  circumstances  below  the  tideway. 

(OAairmoM.)  Then  my  memory  has  misled  mo. 
(ifr.  Peffl6er.)  That  is  at  Seething  Wellff. 

16.283.  {Chairman.)  Then  they  have  no  power  to 
pomp  at  all ;  bnt  they  are  substituting,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  the  management  of  their  own  concern  a  filtoring 
pliQt  at  Hampton  for  the  existing  filtoring  plant  at 
Battersea  P — ^Yes,  the  old  works  at  Battersea  were  com- 
menced in  1835,  to  take  water  from  the  Thames  at  that 
punt,  and  np  to  1852  that  was  the  practice.  In  1852, 
vben  the  Sietropolia  Water  Act  was  passed  and  the 
istikes  were  all  removed  np  the  river  above  the  tidal 
infiaence,  a  main  was  laid  from  BAmpton,  the  new  point 
of  iotsike,  to  taring  nnfiltered  water  to  the  existing  works 
■tBatfeanok  Thrthas  remuned  so  eversinoe,  and  that 
Iw  been  the  practica,  to  bring  water  fh>m  Hampton, 
snd  filter  it  at  Battersea,  up  to  the  extent  of  15.000,000 
gaOons  a  day.  As  the  district  grew,  other  works  were 
f»pstn)o(e4  »t  HamptpOf  bub  tbe^  irvf  qmt0  cpmplete 


in  themselves — the  filtering  and  the  pumping  was  done 
at  Hampton  and  the  water  pumped  direct  for  distribution 
to  the  London  district. 

15,284.  So  that  for  your  own  purposes  yon  wonld  not 
want  to  retain  the  filtering  plant  at  Battersea  P — No. 
We  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
constructing  substituted  filters,  reservoirs,  and  engines 
at  Hampton,  with  a  view  of  concentrating  the  whole 
of  the  works  for  enabling  the  supply  tw  be  afforded 
from  Hamptoif. 

15,28r>.  Of  course,  I  presume,  the  filtoring  area  at 
Hampton  is  mnch  loss  costly  than  the  filtering  area  at 
Battersea  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

15.286.  And  for  your  own  portwaesyon  would  soil  the 
filtoring  area  at  Battersea  and  diamautle  your  work.l 
there P — Yes;  the  object  is  to  dismantle  the  works  and 
sell  the  land.  Of  course,  the  value  of  the  land  now  is 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  originally  was. 

15.287.  What  do  you  estimate  the  remuneration  to 
the  Sonthwsrk  and  Vanxhall  Company  onght  to  be  if 
they  are  to  keep  up  their  Battersea  plant  and  works  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Scheme  No,  2.  ? — Of  coarse,  I  am  At 
a  disadvantage  in  mentioning  any  figures,  because  :t 
has  not  been  really  considered  by  my  board  at  all.  This 
arose  in  consultation  with  the  other  engineers  a  week 
(U^o,  and  there  has  has  been  no  opportunity  to  properly 
submit  it.  But  the  basis  on  which  we  dealt  with  it 
was  this— assuming  that  30  afflres  of  land  were  required, 
and  the  valne  is  taken  at  the  average  price,  abont 
10.000Z.  per  acre,  which  that  land  is  reahslng— assmniug 
that  the  company  would  make  no  charge  for  the  works, 
but  that  the  associated  companies  shomd  guarantee  the 
interest)  say,  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  30  acres 
of  land,  and  that  wonld  bo  abont  the  price  at  which  the 
money  would  have  to  be  raiwd,  supposing  the  capita) 
wers  applied  for  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  the 
interest  on  that  300,000!.  at  3  per  conu  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  asBociat«d  oompanies. 

15.288.  (JIfr.  Mellor.)  And  that  would  include  the  use 
of  the  machinery,  would  it  P — ^That  wonld  include  the 
use  of  the  whole  of  the  plant. 

15.289.  (C&airmon.)  I  do  not  quite  see  why  yon 
woald  want  all  that  area  at  Battersea:  if  you  filter  all 
the  water,  you  are  able  to  pump  at  Hampton,  and  send 
it  filtered  to  Battersea,  why  should  yon  want  to  keep 
the  Battersea  filters  P— That  is  not  so.  The  15  milHon 
gallons,  which  is  the  quantity  we  propose  to  sev  aside 
as  the  emngcncy  supply,  would  have  to  be  filtered  at 
Battersea,  on  the  lit  aores. 

15.290.  Yon  reckon  15  million  gallons  q<j  the 
emergency  supply :  tiiat  is  what  you  are  empowered 
to  pump  in  excess  of  what  you  want  ^yourselves  ?— -Of 
course,  there  is  a  clause  in  our  Bill  of  last  year,  which 
wo^ld  proypRt  ns  jgivii^  the  ^h^l^  9?        15  millions, 
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15,291-  Yon  may  aasnme,  for  this  purpose,  that  those 
legal  difficnlties  would  be  swept  away.  In  fact,  you 
have  15  million  gallons  to  spare,  have  yon  not,  of  your 
existing  authorised  take  from  the  Thames  P — ^Yes,  we 
hare,  as  regards  quantity.  If  that  15  millions  were 
wanted  for  any  considerable  time,  we  should  have, 
OS  Hajor-General  Scott  remarked  this  momiug,  to 
duplicate  the  36-inch  main  which  at  present  brines 
unaltered  water  from  Hampton  to  Battorsea.  We 
Bhonld  have  to  lay  another  main  in  addition,  so  that 
the  existing  36-in(di  main  might  be  left  for  the 
nnfiltored  supply  tu  Battersea,  whilst  we  could  get  a 
Bubstitnted  portion  of  that  15  million  gallons  by  the- 
Buggested  now  main  for  the  supply  of  our  own  district. 

15.292.  {Ifr.  Be  Boeh  Porter.)  With  yoar  powers  at 
the  present  time  to  take  water  from  the  Thames,  have 
you  that  15  milUoneallonR  absolutoly  for  your  disposal 
for  ontBide  use  P— mill,  I  should  hardly  like  to  say  so 
at  the  present  moment ;  but  we  shall  within  a  month  or 
two.  The  engines  wMch  would  render  it  secure  are 
pmotioally  completed  now. 

15.293.  (Mcyor-OeMral  Seoti.)  Ton  said  that  that  is 
intended  to  be  an  emergent^  supply.  What  emeigcncy 
do  you  think  it  would  serve  P — Well,  of  course,  it  wonld 
be  a  supply  that  would  bo  available  not ,  only  for 
emergencies,  but  might  be  continued  indefinitely.  As 
long  as  we  could  take  the  water  from  the  Thames,  those 
works  wonld  deal  with  15  million  gallons  a  day*  day  in 
and  day  out,  from  year  to  year.  . 

15.294.  What  emergencies   would  yon  f(»recast  in 

?'onr  own  mind  P— Such,  for  instanoe,  as  a  possible 
ailnre  in  any  well,  or  system  of  wells,  in  Kent ;  or  snch 
as  a  failure  of  tho  Lea  again. 

15.295.  A  failure  in  the  system  of  wells  P — Of  the 
£eDt,  for  instance,  supposing  they  wanted  help — ^it  is 
remote,  I  admit — but  snpposmg  they  did,  it  would  be 
available  in  that  case.  It  wonld  be  avaiUdilo  in  the 
ca»o  of  a  failure  in  the  Lea ;  but,  of  course,  it  would 
not  provide  against  any  failure  in  the  Thames,  because 
its  sourco  of  supply  is  the  Thames. 

15,2)')<}.  You  would  not  intend  that  supply  to  absolve 
the  ilaBt  London  Company  from  finding  a  way  out  of 
thoir  difHonltios  for  tnemselvfeB,  would  yooP — No,  not 
at  all.  What  would  be  done  in  a  case  of  that  sort 
would  be  this :  in  tho  domestic  arrangements  which  the 
companies,  or  tho  foduratcd  companies,  would  probably 
make  before  those  -vvorks  could  be  used,  I  shanld 
imagine  iiiej  would  fix  such  a  price  on  the  company 
requiring  a  supply  n,s  would  prat^tically  amount  to  a 
penalty,  and  make  it  bad  policy  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  for  it  to  rely  upon  such  a  statirtn  as  this ;  and 
that  it  Khouldbe  retained  simply  to  tide  over  unforeseen 
contingencies,  or  such  things  as  yon  could  not  possibly 
prevent. 

15.297.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  include  among  unforeseen 
contingencies  such  a  drought  as  we  had  this  autumn  ? 
—Yes. 

15.298.  {Major- General  ,Scol I.)  Of  course,  the  drought 
having  occurred,  it  would  be  the  biisinees  of  tho  water 
company  or  the  water  companies  who  have  suffered  by 
it  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency  in  tho  future  ? — 
Certainly.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
supposing  these  works  were  in  existence  for  this 
purpose  at  the  present  time,  the  East  London  should 
sit  down  and  say,  "  Well  now  we  shall  not  have  this 
"  drought  sgaiu  probably  for  a  century,  and,  therefore, 
'*  we  can  rely  upon  these  works  to  meet  it  when  it  does 
"  arise." 

15.299.  (Mr,  De  Boeh  Porter.)  How  soon  will  you 
cease  to  use  the  Battersea  works  P  —  Well,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  we  should  have  discontinued 
tiiem  in  about  two  years  or  rather  less ;  bat,  of  course, 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity — I  daresay  fully  10 
million  anllons  a  day — available  now  from  that  statum, 
even  wim  their  pu^ial  retention  for  the  Sonlhwark  and 
Yanxhall  Conqiany's  supply. 

15.300.  (Mr.  Mdlor.)  I  thtfoght  yon  said  that  the 
Taaervoira  cover  11(  acres  P— The  filters  cover  11{ 
aores. 

15.301.  What  does  the  rest  of  tho  land— 30  acres 
altogether — cover  P — There  are  reservoirs  tliat  hold 
46  millions  of  unfiltered  water  and  then  there  are 
engine  and  boiler  houses,  and  stores,  and  other  things 
besides. 

15.302.  So  that  the  whole  30  acres  are  occupied  by 
the  works  of  the  company  P — ^Yes,  practically  30  acre's— 
it  might  be  an  acre  or  two  less — I  think  it  is  aboqt 
chat. 


15,803.  (Chairman.)  Then  yon  say  that  the  South- 
wark  and  Vaushall  would  be  content  with  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  price  of  lO.OOOL  an  acre  for  that  land  P — ^Well, 
I  must  not  state  that,  because,  as  I  say,  it  has  not  been 
submitted  to  my  board ;  but  that  is  the  basis  we  have 
taken  in  our  estimate. 

15.304.  That  is  adding  9,0001.  a  year  to  the  estimate 
of  255,0001.  odd  in  Scheme  No.  2  P— Yes,  that  would  be 
so. 

15.305.  Now,  yon  take  that  9,0001.  a  year  at  what— 
30  years'  purchMe  P 

(Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  33  years'  purchase. 

(Wiinesa.)  We  have  not  dealt  with  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  purchase  of  the  works. 

15,806.  (Cliairman.)  No,  but  I  want  to  see  what 
capital  sum  ought  to  be  added  to  the  255,0002.  odd  in 
order  to  estimate  the  cost  of  Scheme  No.  2. 

(Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Eoughly,  300,0002. 

{WUneae.)  Yes  that  would  be  it. 

15.307.  (Chairman.)  So  that  is  500.0001.  odd  against 
the  307,0001.  of  Scheme  No.  1 P— There  would  be  more 
than  that,  because  you  see  you  wonld  have  to  take  into 
account  the  works  at  Hampton,  and  also,  in  that  case, 
the  connecting  main — the  36-inch  main  between. 

15.308.  (Mr.  Metier.)  The  extra  main  P— Tho  extra 
main. 

15.309.  And  excess  works  at  Hampton,  do  you  say  P 
— No.  There  are  intake  works  at  Hampton  now 
which,  of  course,  would  be  required  if  Battersea  were 
retained. 

15.310.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  taken  power  at 
Hampton  to  pump  the  whole  of  your  statutory  right  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  pumping  power  at  Hampton  now  for 
50  or  60  million  gallons ;  but  in  connexion  with 
Battersea  there  is  a  special  station  whioh  pumps  the 
unfiltered  water  at  Hampton  up  a  standpipe,  and  from 
there  it  falls  to  Battersea  through  this  36-inch  main ; 
so  that  beforo  Battersea  could  be  used  by  itself,  you 
would  w%nt  to  retain  the  36-inoh  main,  and  the  pump- 
ing  station  at  Hampton— tho  intake  stotion.  So  that 
that  300,000i.  would  probably  grow  to  very  nearly 
hair  a  million. 

15.311.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  And  does  tho  355,0001. 
that  was  mentioned  include  the  capital  value  of  the 
standing  charges  for  keeping  the  thing  as  a  going 
noncemP— No,  that  is  simply  the  firso  cost  of  the 
connexions. 

15.312.  (Chairman.)  Then  Scheme  No.  2  is  consider- 
ably more  expensive  than  Scheme  No.  1  ? — If  you 
cjapitalise  all  those,  yos. 

.  15,313.  Well,  you  mnstP— Yes,  dealt  with  in  that 
way. 

15.314.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  You  have  got  your 
main  from  Hampton  to  Battersea  now  wnioh  you 
intended  to  utilize  for  your  other  works,  and  you  will 
have  to  lay  another  main  to  take  the  place  of  that  main 
which  you  intended  to  use  for  your  other  works  P— Yes, 
that  is  exactly  ao. 

15.315.  It  was  lOO.OOOZ.,  I  understand  P— Tes,  about 
that.   It  is  10  miles  long,  and  it  would  be  about 

10,0001.  a  mile. 

15.316.  In  round  figures,  lOO.OOOi.  ?— Yes. 

15.317.  (Major-ChnenU  Scott.)  In  the  first  scheme, 
as  I  understniid  it,  the  estimate  did  not  include  all  the 
works  that  would  be  necessary  for  sack  companies  as 
the  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand  Junction,  and  so  on,  to 
enable  them  to  increase  their  surplus,  or  to  have  a 
proper  surplus  to  supply  P — No,  it  did  not ;  and,  of 
course,  in  oomparing  these  two  estimates  it  is  compar- 
ing a  set  of  works  set  aside  for  that  particular  purpose, 
and  for  that  only,  with  another  in  which  thero  were 
only  filters  and  mains,  just  sufficient  for  the  extra 
supply  that  any  particiilar  company  promised  to  the 
ioint  scheme. 

15.318.  So  that  the  estimates,  as  they  stand,  are  not 
comparable  P — No,  they  are  not.  Thev  ought  to  b^  re- 
submitted if  they  are  to  be  dealt.  witjia>n  the  basis  uf 
cpmparison. 

15.319.  (iS^V  John  Doi'mgton.)  When  the  water  is  at 
Gampden  Hill,  how  does  it  get  into  any  other  service  P 
What  company '  does  Oampden  Hill '  belong  to  P — The 
Grand  Junction  and  West  Middlesex  botii  have 
reienroirR  at  Gunpden  Hill. 
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15,320.  To  join  lip  with  the  OhelBcia,  you  would 
wiDt  8ome  speciij  arrangement  P— With  the  Southwark 
•nd  Taoxhallj  we  cross  their  mams  in  the  Upper 
fiiehnrand  Boa4.  In  fact,  Imaj^saythatarranffements 
in  being  made  now  for  connecting  them  imm^iately ; 
the  maina  crogs  one  another  at  ri^t  angles.  Ae  a 
nutter  of  iact,  nearly  all  the  oompaniea  have  connexions 
between  thoir  own  systems  now. 

15^1.  {Chairnum.)  To  pas8  to  another  subject,  do 

Jon  know  what  thn  gaugings  of  the  Thames  were 
aring  the  last  drongut.-— I  only  know  them  from  the 
Thames  Conservancy  retoms.   1  have  not  taken  them. 

15,^^.  You  have  not  taken  them  yourself;  yon 
We  not  got  them,  hare  you,  bo  that  we  could  hare 
them  before  us  P — ^No,  I  have  not  got  them  here. 

15.323.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Purler.)  Would  it  materiallv 
affect  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Sonthwark  and 
Vanxhall  if  those  works,  instead  of  being  dismantled, 
were  naed  in  tJie  way  snggested  ?— -No,  [  do  not  think 
it  wonld,  because  in  the  Act  of  1894  authorising  the 
construction  of  the  alternative  works,  there  wna  a 
olause  inserted  that  the  capital  authorised  should  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  Bat- 
tersea;  ao  that  in  the  event  of  Battersea  not  being 
sold,  the  whole  of  the  capital  authorised  by  that  Act 
would  be  called  up  with  no  set  oft'  against  it. 

15.324.  (ChairnMn.)  I  may  as  well  uao  you  as  a 
connecting  link  or  main  to  get  in  those  figures.  Docs 
that  table  give  the  Thames  Conservancy  gaugings  F— 
Tes.  those  are  the  gaugings. 

TMe  foUowing  tahles  compiled  from  m/ormation  received 
from  the  engineers  of  Thamea  Oam&rvancij  and  the 
E<ut  London  Compony,  and  showing  tlie  average  tmnthly 
duekarge  qf  the  Biver  Tliames  at  Teddingion  Weir  and 
tie  lUverLeaat  B'ielde's  Weir^from  Jamuxry  to  Septettiber 
1898,  inelunoa,  were  put  in : — 
Thames. 


Month. 


S 

S  . 

op 


O  P  o 

•*  *j  5  - 


.2  , 

i  g 


less;. 

u 

O  M  V 

o  S 


ii-32 
^  1- 


Jsniiary 
Fdmiarr 

Jnne 
July 
Aufcut 
Sqitnaber 


Mi  llion 

MillioD 

Million 

Per 

Per 

Gallons, 

Gallons. 

Ob  lions. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

1,54 .5 -5 

102-8 

],G48-.3 

75-9 

6-2 

858-1 

105-3 

963-4 

40-0 

10-9 

678-9 

105-1 

784-0 

4&-8 

13-4 

4U9*S 

110*7 

519-9 

40-7 

21-3 

843- 1 

U2-7 

955-8 

94-1 

11-8 

429-0 

120-6 

549-6 

74-0 

21-9 

186*2 

180- S 

816-5 

51-1 

41-1 

MS-4 

128-7 

271-1 

60-8 

47-4 

77*0 

185 '2 

212-2 

42-0 

63-7 

Lea. 


Mootb. 

rt 

it 
tc 

e 
? 
Q 

!  Average  Daily  Abstraction  bj 
New  River  Company,  ' 

■h 

M 

■S 

s'£ 
s  *. 
s  « 
< 

Proportionate  Natural  Daily 
Discharge  the  Average  for 
nine  Years,  1884-92  being 
represented  by  100. 

Proportion  of  Average  NaturiU 
discharge  of  1 898  withdrawn 
for  Metropolitan  Supply. 

IClKon 

Million 

Million 

Per 

Per 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

GuUcns. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

January 

481 

22-4 

70-5 

40-1 

81 

Febraanr 

26. -1 

22-4 

48-8 

30-5 

10(> 

Much 

SI -9 

22-4 

54-3 

37-0 

95 

April  - 

19-3 

22-4 

41-7 

S8-4 

127 

May 

28-5 

22-4 

45-9 

37 -a 

114 

Jane  -  - 

19-6 

22-4 

42-0 

48-8 

121 

Joly 

13-9 

21-6 

&5'5 

44-6 

'  139 

AngBSt 

lt*2 

1«-S 

M-0 

41-4 

132 

Hcptenber'  - 

8-:l 

l«-4 

84-6 

41-1 

114 

7  Nov.  '98 


Tho  percentage  abstraction  shown  in  the  last  column  jf^.  j 
is  in  part  derived  from  the  store  of  water  in  the  East    BtttLr. ' 
London  Beservoirs.   * 

15,325.  {Chairman.)  I  see  that  the  actual  average 
daily  flow  at  Teddingfcon  Weir  fell  as  low  as  77  mUlion 
gallons  in  September.  1,42'4  million  gallons  in  August, 
and  18t>-3  million  gallons  in  July?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Mdtor.)  Wo  have  not  got  the  Bgnres  for  October 
yet. 


(Chairman.)  No. 

15.326.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  natur.il  discharge  at 
Teddington  Weir  was  always  above  200  million  gallons, 
even  in  September? — Yea,  I  should  think  that  is  ao. 

(Sir  (horge  Bruce.)  That  was  before  tho  water 
companies  took  their  supply, 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

i3£ajor-Otner<d  Scott.)  The  natural  flow  ukoludes  tho 

companies'  supply. 

15.327.  (Chairman.)  Quite  so,  it  includes  tho  com- 
panies* supply,  and  the  companies  took  a  larger  supply 
in  Sept^ber  ^an  tboy  did  in  August,  or  July,  ur  June, 
or  any  other  month  of  tho  year  ? — Yes,  September  was 
specially  tidying,  and  at  that  timo,  of  ooursc,  we  were 
affording  a  small  additionni  supply  to  the  Kast  London, 
Wo,  tho  Sonthwai-k  and  Vanxliall,  wero  drawing  beyond 
oar  own  requiremencs  at  that  timo>  ... 

15.328.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  In  fact  London  was 
too  hard  upon  the  Thames  at  that  timeP — It  was.  of 
of  course,  a  verj  tryin;:^  time. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  The  weather  was  too  hard  upon 

London. 

15.329.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  could  not  tell  ua 
what  snpply  would  have  been  sufficient  for  tho  com- 
panies, if  tho  Staines  Boservoir  Scheme  hud  been  fully 
completed  ? — The  sapply  from  the  Thames  ? 

15.330.  Yes.  Yon  cannot  toll  us  what' the  companies 
would  have  drawii  from  tho  Thames  during  that  month 
of  September,  if  the  Staines  Reservoir  Scheme  had 
been  fully  completed  and  in  operation  H — I  am  afraid  I 
oould  not  off  -  hand,  but  it  would  have  reduced  it 
probably  by  20  millions. 

15,.'^31.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  Was  nut  the  Slaincs  tO 
supply  35  milliouH  per  day  P — Yos.  It  would  havu  been 
about  that  with  the  present  supply  of  the  compaitic.-;  — 
sapposliig  tho  requirements  of  tho  comimnies  Avcro 
not  greater  than  at  present 

15,332.  The  reservoirs  wonld  have  aupplied  35  million 
gallons  a  day  Yes. 

16,33?.  That  wonld  have  increased  the  77  million 
gallons  spoken  of  there  by  35  millions. 

(Chairman.)  It  would  still  have  left  the  actual  flow 
over  the  l^dington  AVeir  a  little  over  100  millions. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Yes,  a  little  over  100  million 
gallons,  but  not  200  million  gallons. 

{Witneas.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  done  that, 
because  the  Staines  Reaervoirs  wonld  only  be  for  the 
increased  35  millions.  Yon  see  the  24.^  millions  which 
the  cotopanies  are  authorised  to  take  under  their 
existing  Acts  would,  of  conrse,  have  remained unaffecteid 
by  the  construotion  of  tho  reservoirs.  It  would  only 
have  been  tho  quantity  in  excess  of  the  24^  that  they 
were  drawing  from  the  reservoirs. 

16.334.  {Chairman.)  What  I  mean  to  say  is:  Supposing 
the  Staines  Reservoir  Scheme  had  been  complete  and 
in  operation,  you  still  wonld  have  had  the  actual  flow 
of  the  Thames  at  Teddington  Weir  much  below  200 
million  gallons  P — Yes,  I  think  it  would  lAve  been. 

15.335.  (Uajor-Qeneral  Scott.)  Of  course,  that  is 
assuming  that  no  restrictions  ure  placed  on  the  com- 
panies in  future  with  regard  to  taking  the  first  130 
million  gallons  a  day  that  they  are  allowed  to  takeP — 
Yes ;  supposing  that  limit  had  been  imposed,  then,  of 
course,  the  supply  over  Teddington  Weir  wonld 
practically  have  been  200  million  gallons  or  more. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  Staines 
Reservoir  can  affect  the  Thames,  because  they  are  not 
billowed  to  take  any  water  into  those  reservoirs  unless 
there  is  200  million  gallon!^  going  over  the  Weir. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  But  then  they  can  take  it  down 
below ;  the  power  of  intake,  of  course,  is  not  limited, 
so  that  each  company  can  go  up  to  24^  millions. 

(Mr.  Pam&er.)  That  is  another  tbin^,  but  the  Stames 
Beaervoir  cannot  inoreaae.the  diminutitm  of  the  Thunes. 
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{3£r.  Pope.)  The  restriction  only  applies  to  water 
taken  for  the  Staines  Reservoir,  not  to  the  original 
takes  of  the  Thames  companies. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  Ton  cumot  take  an^  into  the  Staines 
BcwervoiF  nnlesB  there  is  200  million  gallons  going 
aver. 

(Sir  John  DoTwgtott.)  The  capacity  of  the  snpply 
from  the  reserroira  woald  that  amonnt  uaT6 
diminished  what  was  necessary  to  be  taken  fi-om  the 
Thames  on  that  day. 

(Jlfr.  Pemhtr.)  The  Staines  Bosenoir  wonld  not. 

(Sir  Johi  Dcrl^tgtofi.)  The  Staines  Reservoir  would  he 
taking  nothing,  bat  they  would  be  supplying  3d  million 
gallons  a  day. 

(jlfr.  Pemb:r.)  Yea. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  To  that  extent  the  present 
intake  from  the  Tliames  by  the  companies  woold  have 
been  dimiutBhed. 

{3£r.  Pember.)  I  will  not  say  tiliai,  but,  at  all  events, 
it  would  have  been  supplemented  without  any  further 
loss  to  the  Thames.  Tnat  is  perhaps  the  truer  way  to 
put  it— supplemented  without  any  uirther  loss  to  the 
Thames. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  It  wonld  have  reduced  the 
necessary  intake  of  the  Thames  by  35  millions  a  day. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  if  they  want  the  whole  of  the 
85  besides. 

(Mr.  Pjpe.)  To  the  extent  of  35  millions  taken  from 
the  Staines  Reservoirs  they  would  supply  from  storage, 
and  not  from  the  Thames. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  I  am  assnminc  that  from  the 
Itt  of  September  they  wanted  so  many  hundred  million 
gallonsa  day ;  the  reservoir  supplying  35  million  gallons 
a  day  would  have  diminished  the  necessity  for  taking 
that  amount  out  of  &o  Thames. 

.  15,336.  (Major-General  Seoil.)  .  What  oonnexions 
could  yun  suggest  which  wonld  have  practically  im- 
mediate operation  or  operation  next  summer  which 
would  supply  to  the  East  London  Company  any  of  its 
requirements,  assnmin^  that  a  drought  occurred  again 
similar  to  the  one  this  year  ? — I  think  the  existing 
connexions  woald  almost  provide  for  a  drought  such 
as  occurred  this  year,  now  that  they  are  in  use.  If  the 
East  London  Company  C3mmenced  taking  the  snpply 
from  them  immediately  they  had  to  fall  back  upon  the 
reservoirs,  beoiinse,  of  course,  they  have  got  a  very 
large  storage,  and  if  that  storage  was  kept  up  to  the 
very  moment  that  it  began  to  be  di'awn  upon,  then, 
although  they  might  be  drawing  daily  a  little  in  excess 
of  the  auantity  ihey  wore  receiving,  it  woald  still 
extend  the  life  of  those  reservoirs  very  considerably^ 
almost  Bufficient,  I  think,  to  carry  them  through. 

15.337.  Then  what  are  you  assuming  they  could 
receive  now  or  next  summer  P~I  am  assuming  they 
conid  receive  six  millions  from  the  New  River,  three  to 
five  millions  from  the  West  Jtfiddlesex  and  Grand 
Junction,  and  six  millions  from  the  Southwuk  and 
Yauxhall  Company. 

15.338.  You  can  guarantee  that  they  will  receive 
that  from  yon  next  year,  if  necessary  P — I  think  there  ijs 
no  doubt  of  that,  because  not  only  were  we  able  to  give 
that  snpply  this  year  on  the  top  of  the  most  trying 
season  we  havo  ever  experienced,  but  next  year  we  ^aU 
have  pnmping  power  for  at  least  27  million  gallons  a  day 
more  and  filtering  power  for  14  millions  more  in  nse. 

15.339.  Then  do  yon  consider  that,  araamtng  the 
present  surplus  supply  which  yon  are  giving  goes  on, 
the  company  would  be  safe  next  year,  assuming 
a  drought  occurred  again  P — To  the  extent  of  the 
12  million  gallons  a  day,  yea,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt.  That  is,  of  course,  assuming  our  legal  dis* 
abilities  were  i-euioved.  But  I  think  if  there  was  any 
reasonable  probability  of  that  it  would  be  better  to  lay 
a  special  main  snch  as  is  provided  in  this  No.  2  Scheme 
from  JJnnhead  to  the  Tower  Subway,  so  that  tbcy 
might  have  an  unrestricted  connexion  between  onr 
reservoirs  and  their  mains,  qaite  outside  the  draft 
of  our  own  district.  At  present  the  supply  goes 
throagh  a  20-inch  main,  which  affoi-ds  high  pressure 
supply  to  a  laTgo  district  on  the  south.  Well,  it  would 
be  £ar  better  to  have  an  independent  main  for  Uiat, 
and  it  might  be  of  larger  capacity,  bo  that  six  miUioDB 
then,  I  think,  might  vorv  reasonably  be  increased  to 
10  miilions,  as  far  as  the  Son&wark  Compuiy  is 
oonoerned. 


15.340.  In  oaxe  of  emergency — fire  and  so  on— that 
20*inch  main  now  in  use  might  be  drawn  upon,  and 
that  would  diminish  the  supply  to  the  East  Ixmdon 
Company  P — Yes,  it  might ;  for  that  particular  district 
that  is  onr  principal  fire  main,  and  the  one  we  look 
to  for  all  emergency  supplies. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  BAUOim  BaowvE. 

15.341.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  General 
Scott  just  now,  that  the  existing  connexions  wonld  be 
sufiGciont  to  meet  such  a  drought  as  we  have  had  this 
year  P — I  should  not  like  to  go  bu  far  as  that,  but  I  think 
IE  would  go  a  long  way  towar(&  mitigating  the  difBcitlties. 

15.342.  If  they  had  been  pub  into  operation  in  July  P 
— Yes,  if  we  bad  had  them  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
drought,  of  course  it  would  have  deferred  forti  very 
considerable  time  the  exhaustion  of  the  reservoirs. 

15.343.  The  scheme  which  waa  put  forward  by 
Hr.  Collins  you  approve  of,  do  you  not  P— Which  ono 
do  you  mean  P 

15.344.  The  second  one  P— Yes. 

15.345.  That  soheme  depends  upon  the  utUization  of 

Battersea,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

15.346.  Do  yon  remember  what  was  said  about 
Battersea  in  1894  by  your  company  P — I  remember 
generally ;  I  think  I  gave  evidence  myself. 

15.347.  The  Chairman  of  the  company  gave  this 
evidence,  but  I  daresay  you  did  give  the  same.  Sir 
Henry  Knight  on  the  27th  of  April,  page  8,  is  asked 
this  at  (2^estion  42 : — *'  Will  you  g^ve  the  reason  why 
*'  you  t^nk  it  desirable  to  cease  the  filtration  works 
"  at  Battersea  P  (A.)  Because  the  Borronndings  have 
"  become  of  suoh  a  nature  that  we  do  not  think  it  is 
'*  the  proper  place  for  filtration  to  be  canied  on  now. 
"  They  are  inrrounded  by  trades  of  TariooB  oharaoters, 
"  and  buildings,  railway  linos,  and  various  other 
*'  conditions  which  scientific  men  tell  us  (and  we 
**  thoroughly  endorse  it)  render  suoh  a  position  for 
"  filter  beds  not  desirable.  In  addition  to  that  in 
•*  1884,  whea  I  was  before  Parliament,  there  was  a 
"  great  noise  about  a  dust  yard  situated  adjoining 
"  these  filter  beds,  and  we  then,  at  considerable 
*'  expense,  bought  that  dust  yard,  and  got  rid  of  it, 
"  and  I  then  made  a  sort  of  promise,  and  I  think 
"  Parliament  uoderstood  it  as  such,  that  as  early  as  I 
"  could,  I  would  take  steps  to  remove  all  the  works 
*'  from  Battersea  to  a  more  favourable  place.  We  are 
"  now  trying  to  do  so,  and  asking  for  power  to  carry 
*'  out  that  promise."   Do  yon  remember  that  P — Yes. 

15,3i8.  And,  further  on  he  was  asked,  at  Question  111 : 
"  Do  yon  mean  to  discontinue  the  works  at  Battersea  P" 
and  he  said,  "  Yes."  Now  I  suppose  those  conditions 
still  exist,  barring  the  dust  heap  P — Yea,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Of  conrsu,  it  has  become  populous  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
a£Eects  the  principle  at  all,  beoause  I  was  referring  to 
Battersea  geographically,  rather  than  to  its  surround- 
ings. Snpposmg  it  wore  thought  desirable  at  any 
time  to  remove  these  filters,  it  dooB  not  in  any  sfaaj^e 
or  form  afi'ect  the  scheme,  beoause  the  36-incfa  mam 
would  come  to  that  point,  and  the  diBtribntitm  would 
take  phuie  fh)m  tiie  site  of  Battersea  and  the  snbstitated 
filters  could  be  oonsbiEicted  no  doubt  for  t^e  mon^  chat 
the  land  would  realise. 

15,349.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  water 
available,  or  that  would  be  avaiuble,  in  the  case  of  a 
scarcity,  to  the  extent  of  15  million  gallons  P — Yes,  in 

the  event  of  that  clause  being  repealed. 

15,850.  Did  not  yon  come  to  Parliament  only  last 
year  and  say  that  you  required  all  that  water  for  the 
purposes  of  your  own  company  ?— -Eventually—- yes. 

15.351.  Eventually  P— Yes. 

15.352.  Therefore,  it  is  only  a  temporary*  matter  that 
yon  could  part  with  this  wat^.  It  will  be  required  in 
four  own  district  P — ^Afcer  a  series  of  years,  no  doubt, 
it  will,  if  the  district  grows  as  it  is  doing  at  present. 

15.353.  I  see  you  put  in  upon  various  occasions 
estimates  as  to  what  would  be  required  at  particular 
dates,  and  I  see  that  at  the  time  to  which  the  lato 
Royal  Commission  looked  forward,  namely,  the  year 
1931,  yon  calculated  your  district  would  require 
33,362,000  gallons  a  day  r — Yes,  speaking  from  memory 
I  suppose  it  would  be  somewhere  th^^bonts. 

15.354.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  after  all, 
this  Boheme  that  vas  proposed  would  only  be  for 
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temporary  pnrp<»e8,  and  that  yoa  should  propose  that 
each  oompany,  like  lite  East  Xiondon,  should  put  its 
own  house  in  order  and  be  able  to  supply  its  own 
district.  Iliat  is  the  ri^ht  principle,  is  it  notP — I 
think  that  has  been  the  prmoiple  in  the  past. 

16.355.  Bat,  unfortunately,  some  of  them  hare  not 
BDcceeded  in  doing  it? — So  far  as  their  works  are 
coDoemed  they  have  done  it.  It  hM  only  been  that  a 
dronght  Biich  as  one  could  not  have  foreseen  has 
occuired. 

15.356.  I  understand  this  scheme  that  yon  propose  is 
the  very  foreseeing  of  such  a  drought  P— No,  it  is  to 
frarent  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  such 
a  drought— not  for  the  prevention  of  snoh  a  dronght. 

15.357.  Do  yon  think  it  will  ever  occur  again?— I 
should  not  like  to  say. 

15.358.  It  ou^ht  to  be  gnarded  against  in  case  it 
does  ? — I  think  it  will  be  guarded  against. 

15.359.  [Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  I  do  not  quite  like  to 
leave  your  answer  to  the  qnestion  I  put  to  you  in  the 
state  it  is  at  present.   I  think  I  asked  yoa  whether  yon 


oould  suggest  any  arrangements  of  jTltictions  or  con-  Mr.  J.  W. 
nexions  which  would   safeguard  the    East   London  '  Seller. 
Company  next  year,  aflsuming  that  a  similar  drought  - — ^ 
ocnorred  tti  that  which  has  happened  this  year.   I  7  Not.  9B 

understood  you  did  snggest  it;  but  from  your  reply   

t3  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  it  appears  that  you  do  not 
think  you  can  take  the  responsibility  of  sayinf^  that 
those  conuexions  wonld  snGBce  ? — ^Yoa  moan  the  existing 
connexions  P 

16.360.  The  existing  connexions  p  —  The  existing 
connexions  wonld  Ije  perfectly  safe  for  at  least  six 
millions  a  day— for  the  interchange  of  at  least  six 
millions — that  is,  oa  regards  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
and  tho  East  London  Company. 

15.361.  But  1  am  taking  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
that  have  been  given  to  the  East  London  Company  into 
account.  Are  these  sufficient  to  guarantee  tho  "E^t 
London  Company  from  scarcity  next  year,  asauminK 
tlwt  such  a  drought  occurs P— I  would  very  much 
rather  Mr.  Bryan  gave  that  evidence  himself,  because 
I  do  not  really  know  what  their  domcstio  requirements 
are  exactly. 


Secslled. 
Q.  85^80. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


15.362.  (Major-Qwieral  Bcott.)  You  »re  the  engineer 
of  the  Saet  London  Comply  ?— Yes. 

15.363.  And  yon  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  during 
this  present  season  with  oonnexions  which  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aisislanoe  to  your 
oranpanyP— Yee,  I  nave. 

15.364.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  con- 
neiions  yon  rely  upon  to  ensure  your  supply  next  year, 
sssnming  a  scarcity  to  occur  similar  to  the  one  which 
has  happened  this  year  P — Well,  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  into  that  to-day.   I  received  a  letter  this 
morning  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Oommission 
uUng  for  a  statement  upon  the  subject.   1  will  read 
the  letter.    It  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  East 
London  Company.      Sir,  I  am  desired  by  the  Chair* 
**  man  and  member.^  of  this  Commission  to  inform  the 
"  Sast  London  Waterworks  Company  that  they  will  be 
"  glad  to  receive,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  statement 
*'  with  reference  to  the  measures  of  inter-oommunica- 
"  tion  which  they  consider  necessary  in  order  to  render 
'*  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  Company's  district 
"  absolutely  secure  in  the  immediate  future,  notwith- 
"  standing  the  recurrence  of  a  drought  similar  in  effect 
*'  to  that  of  the  present  year."   I  only  sot  that  letter 
this  morning,  so  that  I  am  not  snfficienuy  prepared  to 
lay  all  those  particulars  before  yon  just  at  the  moment. 
But  I  cw-can  tell  yon  eveiytbing  that  has  been  done 
dniing  the  past  dronght. 

15.365.  Do  jOn  concur  in  the  Scheme  Ho.  2,  which 
has  been  brought  before  the  Commiseionthis  morning  P 
—Yes. 

15.366.  But  wo  understood  from  the  witness  who 
spoke  about  it,  I  think,  that  tbo  connexions  of  that 
Bchemo  wonld  be  mode  by  next  summer  P — Yes ;  pro- 
vided there  are  no  legal  difficulties  in  the  way-  There 
are  a  great  many  miles  of  pipe  connexions ;  but  I 
concur  with  Mr.  Oollins  in  thiukmg  that,  if  a  good  deal 
of  Tigonr  were  displayed  and  the  works  commenced 
immediocely,  they  mignt  be  finished  1^  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

15.367.  (Chairman.)  But  it  is  impossible  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  can  be  passed  and  then  eight  months 
jEiveu  for  the  works  b^-  the  end  of  the  summer  P — It 
would  be  quite  imposHible,  my  Lord,  to  do  it  by  that 
timo  if  we  have  to  wait  for  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

(Chaiiman.)  But  I  am  afraid  you  must. 

15.368.  (Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  Do  yon  see  your  way 
to  carrying  out  connexions  which  will  secure  your 
company  next  yearp — I  would  like  to  explain  the 
connexions  we  have  now.  We  have  a  connexion  with 
the  Southwark  and  Ybuxhall  Company  which,  as 
Mr.  Bestler  has  just  stated,  conld  allow  six  millions  a 
day  to  go  through.  We  have  a  connexion  with  the 
Kent ;  but  the  amount  we  get  from  the  Kent  is  only 
200,000  gallons  a  day.  due  to  the  ^mall  pipes  through 
which  the  water  must  pass.  The  New  Biver  Company 
bttve  been  letting  the  Sast  I<ondon  Company  have 
nbont  six  million  gallons  a  <by  during  the  fiast 
naaxner.  At  tiia  present  moment  we  ore  receiving 
fire  million  gallons  a  day  from  the  Southwark  and 

I  W598. 


Mr.  WiLMAH  BooiH  Bbtan  colled  and  examined. 

Vauxhall;  200,000  gallons  from  the  Kent  Com- 
pany and  eight  millions  a  day  from  the  New  River 
with  the  aid  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  West 
Middlesex.  Three  millions  of  that  are  provided  by  the 
New  Biver  Company  and  five  millions  by  tho  other  two 
companies;  so  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
receiving  about  13,200,000  gallons  a  day  from  other 
companies. 

15,369.  But."  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could 
not  the  New  River  Company  supplement  that 
supply  by  three  mUlion  morogallona?—rhat  would,  of 
coarse,  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  state  of 
the  Lea  and  their  pumping  machinery.  They  have 
been  affording  us  much  more  than  that  throe  millions 
during  the  past  summer — since  the  26th  July. 

15,^70.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  are  not  in  a 
position  now  to  give  any  positive  statconent  with  regard 
to  the  connexions  on  which  you  would  rely  next  year  P 
—I  hope,  in  obedience  to  the  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Roval  OommlMion,  to  get  the  information  out 


Mr.  W.  B. 
Brj/€M. 


and  lay  it  before  you;  bun,  as  I  said  before,  I  only 
got  the  letter  this  morning,  and  I  have  not  hod  time 
to  prepare  it. 

(Major-Qenw(d  Scott.)  Then  T  need  not  ask  you  any 
more  questions  under  those  circumsiancea. 

16.371.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell 
us  what  you  pay  for  the  wata:  yon  get  from  those 
different  companiea  P — The  terms  have  not  been  quite 
settled  for  the  interchange  between  the  Ghwnd  Junction, 
the  West  Middlesex,  and  the  New  River  and  us.  It 
has  been  settled  with  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall. 

15.372.  How  much  is  itP— i5Z.  per  million  gallons, 
d^d.  per  1,000  gallons. 

16.373.  You  say  that  is  for  the  Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall P— Yea. 

15.374.  What  do  yon  pay  to  Kent  P— As  to  the  Kent, 
it  is  rather  a  special  supply,  so  we  are  paying  Pw  that 
small  quantity  6i2.  per  1,COO. 

15.375.  And  can  you  give  us  the  limits  between  which 
the  discussion  ranges  as  to  tho  other  companies  P  — 
With  the  New  River  Company  we  have  our  own  arrange- 
ment for  tho  water  taken  from  them  at  4d.  per  1,000. 
But  the  amount  is  not  yet  settled  as  to  what  shall  be 
paid  for  the  water  delivered  to  the  New  River  by  tho 
Gkiind  Junction  and  the  West  Middleuex.  If  they 
charge  4d.  per  1,000,  the  New  Biver  will  chargce  us  4^^. ; 
if  they  charge  a  little  less,  the  New  River  will  chorgo 
us  a  httle  less. 

15.376.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  obtain  for  us  tho 
information  tiiat  has  been  asked  for  P— Yes,  it  shall  bo 
prepared. 

Cross-examined  by  Ifr.  Balfoub  BBoim. 

15.377.  I  only  wont  to  ask  you  one  question.  W« 
heard  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  inquiry  that  the  district 
of  the  New  Biver  overlaps  the  district  of  the  East 
London  Water  Company,  and  that  the  population  in 
that  overiapping  district  was  237.000  persons  P— J 
know  our  boundaries  do  overlap. 
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Mr.  W.B* 
7  Nov.  '98 


Mr.  J. 
HollamM. 


15.378.  To  what  extent  yon  do  not  know?— The 
extent  of  population  I  do  not  know.  1  know  ours 
enormously  overlaps  their  diBtriot^  ■  ■ 

15.379.  Supposing  you  abandoned  that  district  and 
it  vra»  supplied  by  the  New  Biver  Company  inst'ead  of 
by  yourselves,  the  New  River  Company  Could  then 
supply  the  six  million  gallons  direct,  and  it  wonld  save 
you  from  the  npccsisity  of  purchasing  six  millions  from 
them,  and  it  would  save  the  consumer  paying  yoor 
higher  jprice,  because  your  pricra  are  higher  t&bn  the 
NofrBivcr's,  are  they  not?— Theoretically,  yes ;  prao- 
ticftUy.'no — decidedly  no,  practically. 

15.380.  Practically,  they  are,  but  theoretically,  yon 
mean,  the  prices  are  not  higher? — Theoretically,  yes, 
but  practically,  the  prices  are  not.    I  will  explain  that. 

15.381.  iOhairman.)  What  is  the  theoretical  price  ?— 
Our  average  rate  per  house  is  about  11.  2a. ;  the  New 
Biver  rate  per  hoase  is  more  than  donblo  that. 

15^.  Is  it  IZ.  a».  pw  oedt.  P— JTo.  my  lior^.  1Z.  2*. 
per  house  per  annnm  is  enr  revenoe,  and  the  New 
Biver  Company's  revenneper  house  is  more  Han  doable 
that,  I  beliere. 


15,383.  (Sir  John  Ihrmgton.)  Yoa  have' got  bo  many 
more  bons&s  at  a  low  rateable  value,  X  snppoee  ?— Onrs 
is  quite  a  poorer  class,  and.  as  tibtt  xBYmae  de|>endB 
upon  the  asHOBSPiejit,  natorally  our  revome  per  honae 
is  very  mnoh  lower  than  that  ,of  taxy  other  c<Knpany. 
For  instance,  we  susplj  50,000  or  60,000  hooses  for 
less  fixan  3d.  per  woeK— le^  than  13f .  a  year. 

15,864.  (3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  As  a  fact,  however, 
what  you  meaii  is  that  the  scale  of  the  New  Biver 
Company,  as  allowed  by  their  Act  of  Parliament,  upon 
t^e' same- houses  is  lower-tbao  yonr»{-— I  bolieve  it  is. 

15,385.  Tell  lue  with  regard  to  this  pavment  which 
is  made—take,  for  instance,  the  Southward  aiid  Taux- 
hall,  15J^  per  million  gallons ; '  that  iu'  for  water  to 
which,  of  course,  they  have  no  rijght,  as  we  heard  from 
my  learned  friends — which  they  were  giving  illegally. 

(Mr.  Pejfibm:)  No  

{Mr.  Bedfour  Brotene.)  I' thought  Ur.  Pope  admitted 
it,  though  Sir  Henry  Ejiight  denied  it. 

,  {Mr.  Pope.)  Yon  mean  the  Southwark  and'Vaaxhall. 

(Jfr.  Bii^four  jSrowM.)  Yea,  X  thought  it  was  so. 


Beeallcj 


If  r.  John  Hollaxs  called  and  examined. 


15.386.  {Chairman.)  What  companies  do  yon  repre* 
sent  P — represent  the  New  Biver,  the  ClMlsea,  and 
the  Kent ;  bat  I  act  generally  for  the  associated  com- 
panies when  they  act  together,  where  their  interests 
are  anited. 

15.387.  May  we  take  you  for  the  ))urooae8  of  to-day 
as  representing  all  the  eight  companies  V — I  think  pro- 
bably an  for  the  paxposes  of  to-day;  bnt  five  of  the 
companies  have  their  own  adrisers. 

15.388.  I  mean  for  the  purposes  of  this  one  question  P 
— think  BO,  my  Lord. 

15.389.  I  observe  that  by  these  resolutions  of  the 
companies  they  have  not  yet  determined  what  inter- 
communication works  are  desirable  and  to  be  recom- 
mended ? — I  think,  my  Lord,  the  view  of  the  companies 
was  that,  inasmnoh  as  legislation  will  be  necessary,  it 
is  impossible  to  foreshadow  in  the  future  any  definite 
scheme  of  inter-oommunicaiion.  It  must  vary  from 
time  to  time  as  the  population.  iAcreasea,  .as  we  con- 
sumption of  water  inQreases,  and  as  circamstaaqes 
change.  Therefore,  the  companies  conid  not  ask  the 
Commission  to  adopt  in  detail  anv  definite  sohem?  of 
inter-oommnnication,  and  they  think  that  it  woald  be 
better  that  that  should  be  regulated  from  time  to  time 
aoder  the  control  of .  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
meet  tbe  requirements  of  the  fnture.  Of  ooorae, 
everyone  has  bad  in  mind  what  has  reoently  happened. 
No  one  doubts — at  least,  X  believe  none  of  wo  com'- 
panics  doubl-^that  thaLia  a  mere  temporary  evil,  and  is 
not  likely  to  i-ecur,  and  consequently  one  has  got,  not 
only  to  provide  for  that,  but  to  provide  for  the  possi- 
bility of  disaster  of  the  same  kind  by  unusual  drought 
or  accident  in  the  future,  and  to  do  that  must  depend 
on  what  works  may  in  the  future  be  deemed  expedient. 
They  cannot  be  by  an  iron  rod  established  now  for  all 
time.  Therefore,  this  schema  was  suggested — that  tbe 
oampaaies.  shall  submit  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  from  time  to  time  suoh  worics  as  ibr  t^e  time 
being  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  shall  carry  out 
those  works  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Qovemment 
Board,  so  that  the  legislation  shall  not  be  limited  to 
to-day,  but  shall  be  adapted  for  the  fUture.  ^^hether 
the  prophecies  as  to  the  vast  increase  of  popnlation  are 
realised  or  not. 

15.390.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  companies 
suggest  an  Act  oi'  Parliament  which  should  not 
authorise  any  particular  set  of  works,  but  which  should 
authorise  such  works  as  the  companies  hereafter  may 
propose  and  the  Lnoal  G-oTernment  Board  may  approve 
ofP — Or  the  Local  Government  Board  may  impose 
upon  tbe  companies. 

15.391.  That  would  be  a  novel  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  would  it  not  P  It  strikes  me  as  an  extra- 
ordinary  novelty,  that  works  not  described,  not 
ennmerated,  not  specified,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  companies  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
between  them  in  the  f^ure,  are  to  be  aathorisedP — 
Yes,  my  Lord,  but  the  oironmstanoes  do  not  admit,  of 
describlnK  spedfio  work. 


15.392.  But  jnst  let  me  know  whether,  in  fact,  I  have 
^  your' scheme  right.  That  is  tbe  scheme  liienP — 

15.393.  Are  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  for 
instance,  to  extend  to  these  nnknown.  possible  future 
wurksl — No.  There  is  no  power  of  purchase  requisite. 
It  is  merely  to  enable  the  companies — they  have  juris- 
diction in  their  respective  districts— to  lay  down 
mains ;  there  is  no'dimculty  about  that. 

15.394.  I  see.  They  want  no  legal  powers  to  open 
the  streets  P — None,  whatever. 

15.395.  Even  for  ijew  mains  that  are  meant  for  inter- 
communication and  not  for  supplying  their  own  dis- 
trict P— No.  ,     ■  , 

15.396.  la  that  sop  They  have  power  now  to  open 
streets  in  order  to  lay  down  mains  for  purposes  of 
inter-communication  only  P — They  have  power  now  to 
open  the  streets,  and  to  expend  money  for  the  supply 
of  their  respective  districts. 

15,897.  Qoite  so  P— The  only  addition  is  that  that 
supply  need  not  necessarily  be  rigidly  restricted  to 
their  particular  district. 

15.398.  Very  well :  then  they  requirb  parliamentary 
powers  to  enable  them  to  lay  down  mains  to  carry  water 
into  another  district  P — To  authorise  the  expenditure  of 
capital  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  main,  "I  take  it,  would 
be  utilised  for  their  own  district  as  well  as  a  means  of 
inter-eommunicatiou  by  which  that  main  could  carry 
water  beyond  their  borders. 

15.399.  Then  you  raise  a  leg^  question  which  to  me 
seems  doubtful,  however  ?— No  spet^o  works  would 
have  to  be  authorised. 

15.400.  (Mr.  Ksllor.)  As  X  understand  you,  takingtwo 
districts  that  are  oo-terminous  p.^YeB,  in  some  districts, 
as  the  Commission  have  heard,  the  muns  of  the  two 
cbmpw^SB  are  in  the  same  streets. 

15.401.  (Chainiian.)  But  you  do  not  suggest,  do  yon, 
that  those  inter.>commuiiication  mains,  if  I  may  be 
nndentocfd  when  X  use  that  word,  are  also  going  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  districts  of  the 
sievoral  companies  ^— No,  probwiynot;  but  I  take  it 
tdiat  tbey  would  be  very  trivial  in  importance. 

15.402.  Trivial  or  not,  yon  will  have  to  open  up  the 
Btreete,  and  to  stop  public  highways,  and  so  on.  for  a 
purpose  thai  in  not  to  supply  your  own  district.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  can  do  that  as  the  matter  stands  with- 
out an  Act  of  Fartiammt  P-— 1  do  not  at  all  say  you  cu 
do  that  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

15,408.  Then  you  are  going  to  have  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  authorise  you  to  make  future  disturbances  of 
public  highways,  and  The  laying  down  of  mains  qnite  in 
the  air,  and  without  any  description  of  what  is  to  be 
done,  and' at  diso^tion  of  the  .Local  Government 
Board  P— They  cannot  be  descnibed. 

,  15,404.  Then  Scheme  No.  2  is  iu)t  a  scheme  that  you 
would  recoimmend  Parliament  to  adopt  P— Chi  I  do  not 
^allsay  tiMtt.  P»hapB,  I  might  b»  allowed  to  explain 
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witii.  reference  to  the  taggeitioiiB  of  Sohane  Ko.  1,  as 
oom^ued  with  Seheind  Ila  2. '  When  the  Boyal  Com- 
miBBion  WBB  appointed,  the  Ohaurmen  at  their  meeting 
MA  shortly  after  that,  referred  it  to  the  engineers 
oC  the  ewht  oompaniea  to  eon  aider  and  report  upon 
the  third  head  which  was  referred  to  the  Boyal 
Commission ;  and;  accordingly,  the  ensnneOTS  made 
that  report  which  your  Lordship  has  of  October  1897. 
That  naturally  remuned  in  abeyance  nntil  laafc  mouth, 
when  iha  companies  received  an  inUToation  from  the 
Commissioa  that  the;  wonld  proceed  with  that  head 
of  the  inquiry  which  it  had  been  assumed  would 
not  take  place  till  the  other  sutgeota  had  been 
inquired  into.  The  Chairmen  at  once  referred  it  to  the 
engineers  to  see  if  they  bad  any  farther  suggestions  to 
make  with  reference  to  their  report  of  October  1897 ; 
and  what  is  called  Scheme  No.  2  is  the  outcome  of  that 
WkgrmOB^  But  time  did  not  permit  of  that  being 
aalnnittod  tp  the  reapevtiTe  Ohairmen,  and  it  has  not 
been  before  t^em.  That  axplftina  why  that  eeems  to 
have  been  kept  back ;  it  malur  only  <niginated  ftom  the 
intimation  from  the  Commission  Ifaat  they  woidd  proceed 
with  that  head  of  inquiiy  in  a  way  that  was  not  eon- 
temfdated. 

15.405.  That  intamation  was  given  more  than  a  month 
ago  ?— I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  the  10th  October, 
^leaking  from  memory. 

(Ohotman.)  I  wrote  desiring  it  to  be  made  before  the 
end  of  September. 

15.406.  ( Jfr.  Balfour  Brotone.')  That  is  very  nearly  a 
month  P — ^This  is  the  7th  November.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  the  letter  from  the  Secretarv 
was  dated  the  10th  October.  '  Of  coarse,  we  had  to  call 
the  Chairmen  together,  and  these  tilings  will  take  time. 

15.407.  (C^ftirmoa.)  But  to  go  bac^,  if  jon  will  for- 
nye  me  for  seeming  so  persistent,  to  my  difficulty  upon 
this  first  resolution,  do  you  sag^est  that  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  subject  is  to  have  au  Aot  of 
Parliament  that  does  not  authorise  any  particniar  plan 
of  f»mmunioations,  but  aathorises  any  such  com- 
municatious  as  the  companies  may  suggest  and  the 
Local  Qoyernment  Board  approve  P — Yea,  X  do.  And 
for  tiiis  reason.  Assuming  you  amalgamated  all  the 
companies  and  gave  t^em  the  same  powers  over  the. 
whole  London  wea,  you  -#ould  of  coarse  giva  them  these 
powera.  Xt  would  involre  that ;  these  would  he-nothing 
more  l^n  that  would  produce;-  The  only  difficulty  yon 
have  got  to  Temove,  with  grnat  deference,  is  the 
restriotod  powers  of  the  indiridual  companiea.  Oon- 
Bolidate  the  companiM,  and  they  neceaaarily  have  these 
powers. 

15,406.  T  am  not  Texy  familiar  with  Standing  Orders, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  there  would  he  a  sort  of  difflonlty 
•bout  Standing  Orders  and  eetinates,  and  so  on*  for 
tiMW  works  in- the  future?— No.  '  I  am  adrised,  un- 
doubtedly,, tiut  there  is  no  d^oalty  wlukerer  as  to 
Btauding  Ozdms.  I  see  my  memory  was  right,  my 
Lord.  The  lettor  is  dated  10th  of  October. 

lfi«409.  My  experience  is  extremely  limited  witii 
regard  to  these  local  Acts,  but  do  yon  know  any 
preoedest  of  such  an  Act  as  that  empowering  and 
requiring  companies  to  execute,  such  .works  of  tltii 
Idnd,  as  some  future  President  of  the  Locfkl  Govern- 
ment Board  may  order  or  apinroTef—I  think,  my  Lord, 
it  is  rather,  if  1  aiay  say  so,  a  play  npon  fronds.  It  is 
not  to  authorise  by  Parliament  such  worka,  but  to 
extend  the  powers- under  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Aot 
for  this,  purpose  adjoining  to  districts.  It  is  merely  to 
remove  the  technical  application  of  the  Waterirorks 
Clansoe  Act  to  the  particular  distriot,  and  make  it 
available  for  other  districts. 

15.410.  Yes,  but  you  know,  as  it  is,  things  done  under 
tiie  Waterworks  Clanses  Act  have  to  "be  paid  for  out: 
of  revenue,  wherdas  this  aiiggests  raising  additional 
capital  under  special  terms  wbich  we  are  coming  to 
in  a  moment  P — -No,  my  Lord,  with  great  deference. 
The  works  Under  the  Waterwwira  Qlanses  Act  Me  paid 
for  out  of  eapitel ;  new  mains  are  always  paid  for  out 
of  capital. 

15.411.  Then  there  is  a  special  Act  of  Tarlinmoiit 
relating  to  tbo  particular  work  f  — No,  pardon  me, 
never;  the  compiwxies  year  by  year  lay  down  h  vaSt 
amonnt— many,  myefe-^t  mains  without "  any  Act  of 
Parliament  defining  those  mains.  None  of  the  mains 
are  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

15,412.,,  Then  where  do  thoy  get  the  power  to  raise 
the  eamt^  i^scessaiT,  to  ]af  down  those  ,mains  f — Be> 
douiB  1aLey',£hn7fltBke  capital'  in  anticipauop  what 


they  -will  requirft  in  a  given  number  of  years  for  the 
extension  of  works. 


HoOaau. 


15,413.  Then  they  have  had  power  to  raise  capital  _  J  ", 
for  certain  indefinite  and  undesoribed  purposes  P — ^Yes, 
always.  r. 

15,4141  Verv  good.   Now  then,  Besolution  2  is  only 

ancillary  p — I'nat  is  ancillary. 

15.415.  And  Besolution  3  is  ancillary — that  is  to  say, 
you  would  bind  the  companies  to  do  what  either  the 
Local  Government  Board  prescribed  or  ordered  P — Yes, 
ureoisely — frigid  control  of  the  Local  Government 
board. 

15.416.  Confined,  of  coarse,  to  inter-communioation  P 
— Oh  yes ;  it  is  all  governed  by  that  head — it  is  to 
provido  for  cases  of  emergency  and  accident. 

15.417.  Now  then.  No.  4.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  your  snggeation  is  that  there  should  be  no 
assistance  given  oy  one  oompauy  to  another  company 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Looal  Government  Board? 
— No,  but  that  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  have 
power  to  authorise  that  which  could  not  be  done,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  under  the 
present  law.  At  the  present  moment  the  Southwark 
and  Yauxhall,  for  instance,  are  expressly  restricted 
from  supplying  another  oompfiny ;  but  we  suggest  that 
the  Local ,  Government  Boanl  should  have  power  to 
relax  that- 

15.418.  I  see  now.  Then  you  would  leave  the 
statutory  prohibitions  of  inter -rale  standing  to  enable 
the  Local  Govemmeut  Board  to  dispense  with  them  P — 
Yea,  my  Lord — not  necessarily,  at  all  events,  to  remove 
them—merely  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  say  they 
may  disregard  it  temporarily. 

15.419.  Then  you  alift>  propose  by  that  same  resolution 
to  empower  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give 
authority  to  the  companies  to  take  more  water  from 
the  Thames  than  the  law  authorises  them  to  take  P — 
Yes,  that  a^un  is  in  case  of  emergency.  However 
desirable,  it  may  be  to  maintain  the  water  in  tb(^ 
Thames,  it  is  still  more  important  to  preserve  ^bo 
health  and  lites  of  the  people  of  Xiondon,  and  in  case 
of  emergency,  if  the  water  is  wanted,  it  must  be  used — 
to  put  out  fire,  or  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people. 

15.420.  So  that ,  when  the  Thames  had  got  down  t  o 
77  million  gallons  a  day  over  Teddington  Weir,  you 
would  out  it  down  to  30  or  40  ?— My  Loni,  those  are,  if 
I  may  say  so,  imaginary  figures. 

15.421.  No,  indeed,  I  have  taken  the  very  figures  of 
last  September — ^that  is  a  case  of  emergency  P — The 
redaction' would  not  bo  so  great,  but  even  assuming 
that,  sooner  than  let  the  people  die,  I  should  say,  yes. 

15,432.  Have  you  at  all  ascertained  whether  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  be  prepared  to  accept, 
or  would  ask  Parliament  for  such  powers  as  these  r — 
No,  we  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  communicated  with 
the  Looal  Government  Board  at  all.  We  rather  appeal 
to  the  Commission  in  the  hope  that  your  Lordship,  as 
Chairman,  will  see  some  way  out  of  this  diflSoulty,  and 
we  have  voluntarily  ofiTered  to  submit  to  this  control, 
which  in  a  very  drastic  control. 

15.423.  Why  do  yon  think  it  necessary  to  give  the 
Local  Government  Board  power  to  authorise  you  to 
take  extra  water  from  the  Thames  P — If  we  had  power 
to  exceed,  we  should  not  want  the  authority  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  But  wo  felt  we  could  not 
well  pat  t'his;fo|-ward  as  a  thin^  we  might  do  unless 
un^  some  control;  therefore,  it  is  not  that  we  want 
the  control  of  the  Iiocal  Government  Board,  but  that 
we  thought  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  it  without. 

15.424.  I  see,  but  it  seems  to  mo  to  be  pregnant  with 
the  assertion  that  your  existing  powers  of  taking  snpply 
from  the  Thames  are  insufficient  in  cases  of  an 
emcrgeuOTp — No,  pardon  mc,  not  so.  It  may  be 
requisite  for  one  company,  and  not  speaking  gcneral^^ 
for  all.  Of  course,  there  are  two  things  to  bo  oorne  in 
mind  with'  roference  to  the  subject  yoor  Lordship  is 
cOTibidering  now.  You  must  have  the  water,  and  you 
must  have  the  means  of  convoying  the  water.  If  you 
have  a  main  which  would  convey  the  water,  and  that 
main  belongs  ' to  a  company  which  has  not  the  wat'or 
to  send,  the  main  is  of  no  use.  If  yon  have  a  main 
connecting  the  supply  of  another  company  which  has 
an  abundant  quantity  of  water,  but  the  main  is  not  big 
enough  to  convey  it,  equally  the  difficulty  exists.  You 
must  have  the  two  things :  yon  must  have  the  water, 
and  you  must  hare  l^e  nteaas  of  obnToying  the  water, 
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J     and  that  depends  xmon  the  particular  company — not 
Holitnu.  ^Bikiag  the  whole  of  the  .oompanies  together  for  that 
,.  ,    >'  piirpose. 

7  5oT.  '98      15,425.  Yea ;  but  at  present,  yoa  know,  Parliament 

■   has  watched  rather  jealously  this  right  of  taking  water 

from  the  Thames.  It  has  limited  the  amount  that  each 
company  may  take.  Tou  have  had  a  Boyal  Commission 
that  has  recommended  an  enormous  increase,  I  may 
say,  of  the  storage  capacity  of  thi  different  companies 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  on  vithout  incroasiDg 
their  draft  from  the  Thames.  We  have  been  told  by 
the  engineers  to-day  that  there  are  bat  two  Thames 
companies  that  have  practically  a  surplus.  Here  are 
yon  making  a  proposal  that  the  Local  (xOTemment 
Board  shall  have  power  to  authorise  any  company  to 
draw  more  water  from  the  Thames  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  drought,  and  the  greatest  want,  therefore,  of 
water  in  the  river,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions  that 
Parliament  and  the  Royal  Commission  have  taken? — ■ 
Only  in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency  as  calls  for  tho 
necessity  of  eomo  such  thing.  It  is  ouly  a  temporary 
thing.  It  is  a  case  which  no  one  anticipateti,  and 
which  every  one  hopes  and  expects  will  not  occur.  It 
is  merely  to  meet  the  scare  which  has  arisen  these  last 
few  months,  and  a  repetition  of  any  such  disaster. 
Bveryone  hopes  that  the  occasion  for  it  will  never 
arise.  With  reference  to  the  quantity  of  water  taken 
from  the  Thames,  as  your  lordship  knows*  that  is  met 
by  the  suggestions  of  storage.  If  there  is  adequate 
storage,  ihsn  the  quantity  of  water  taken  fttim  the 
Thames  is  wholly  immaterial,  because  every  human 
being  knows  that  at  times  there  is  a  super-abundance  ol 
watir  in  the  Thames ;  therefore,  the  depletion  of  the 
Thames  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
storage  which  may  be  created.  There  is  no  danger  of 
unduTv  depleting  the  Thames  it  there  is  storage 
encugih.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  of  conrse, 
there  is  a  saper-abundance  of  water,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  get  rid  of  it. 

15.426.  (Jtfr.  Mellor.)  That  is  to  say,  you  must  either 
store  tho  wator,  or  yon  must  get  it  from  outside, 
because  yon  must  have  the  water  P — Yes,  you  must  have 
it ;  but  in  the  future  it  is  contemplated  that  the  storage 
will  be  vastly  increased,  and  that  consfqnontly  the 
difBctilties  which  have  arisen  will  not  occur. 

15.427.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  that  is  wliat  makes  me  ask 
whether  you  think  it  necessary  to  give  this  extra- 
ordinary power  to  The  Local  G-ovemment  Boord  of 
increasingthe  legal  supply  from  the  Thames,  when  you 
have  got  your  storage  P — I  do  not  think  we  think  it 
necessary.  I  do  not  think  the  companies  would  ask 
for  it,  bat  they  are  asked  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and 
there  is  this  difficulty  which  has  occurred  with  the 
East  London,  and  the  question  is  how  such  a  difficulty 
is  to  be  met,  and  they  feel  that  it  may  be  necessary,  if 
such  a  thing  did  happen,  to  have  this  power  to  giro  an 
additional  supply  from  the  Thames. 

15,4'28.  Yon  heard  this  morning*  I  daresay,  Hert- 
fordshiro  raising  a  wail  on  the  ground  that  if  the  New 
River  Company  is  connected  with  the  other  parts  of 
London,  it  will  be  pumping  the  Lea  and  all  the  Hert- 
fordshire wells  quite  dryP — Yes,  we  have  heard  that 
for  some  years,  and  it  is  always  the  same  story. 

15.429.  Their  wells  have  been  a  little  dry  this  year, 
have  not  they  P — And  in  the  wholo  country.  They  are 
very  much  better  ofE  than  in  many  {Arts  of  the  country 
which  1  could  name,  where  there  is  no  water  at  all 
absolutely;  people  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their 
houses.    We  need  not  go  to  Hertfordshire  for  that. 

15.430.  {Mr.  D»  Boek  Porter.)  But  yon  woald  admit, 
would  yon  not,  that  in  an  exceptional  year  like  the 
past,  the  compuues  taken  as  a  whole  nave  a  very 
inadeqaato  margin  P — I  do  not  know  that  Tarn  prepared 
to  admit  that.  Of  course,  it  is  very  desirable,  as  eveiy- 
one  knows,  that  there  should  be  inci-eased  storage ;  and, 
therefore,  ihe  means  of  providing  against  a  paucity  of 
water,  and,  of  course,  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  may  be 
provided  for  by  sten^.  The  degree  of  storage  people 
differ  about,  but  no  one  differs  as  to  the  desirability  of 
ston^  or  that  storage  may  be  made  sufficient  for 
anything.  You  may  have  storage  of  any  amount  when 
there  is  plenty  of  water  to  stor^  if  you  have  the 
means  of  holding  it. 

15,4S1.  (Chairman.)  We  have  had,  of  course,  the 
en^eers  of  the  companies.  Perhaps  we  have  not  had 
their  views  lolly,  but  we  have  had  their  views  partly, 
(ihat  stomge  of  1^,000  inillio;i  gallon*  will  be  amply 
iqOlciQiit  to  keep  the  water' supply  of  London  l^pto 


300  million  mllons  a  day  without  increasing  the  draft? 
—-Yes,  my  Lord.  Of  course,  I  am  not  competent  to 
give  any  opinion  upon  tbo  figures,  but  the  prmciple  is 
plain  enough  to  anyone  i  one  need  not  be  an  engineer 
to  see  that. 

15,4^.  Yon  see  the  whole  point  that  I  am  directing 
the  qnestions  to  now  (for  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you 
about  things  you  do  not  fully  nndantond)  is,  that  this 
suggestion  of  power  to  take  more  water  seems  to  me  to 
indioato  that  the  companies  think  that  their  suppliei 
are  insaffioient  at  the  present  moment  P — No,  I  era  not 
think  that  is  at  all  so,  but  ttoy  say,  If  tou  are  going  to 
overtex  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbour,  it  may  be 
desirable  in  order  to  carry  that  into  effect  that  you  should 
increase  our  power  and  for  tlmt  limited  purpose  of  toking 
water  from  the  Tbames.  This  is  a  power  that  you  are 
to  eive  to  one  company  for  the  benefit  of  its  neighbour, 
it  does  not  benefit  the  particular  company.  Therefore, 
to  enable  it  to  benefit  its  neighbour,  you  may  reasonably 
give  that  company  temporary  power  to  take  more 
wator  from  the  Thames. 

15.433.  Then  your  fourth  resolution  is  that  all  this 
expenditure  is  to  be  deemed  capital  expenditure — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  need  ask  you  anything  about  that — 
and  to  be  met  by  issuing  debenture  stock.  As  I  under- 
stand the  resolution,  you  propose  tbat  each  company 
shall,  in  itsown  district,  raise  by  debentures  the  money 
necessary  for  the  communication  n-orks  then  authorised  ? 
— Yos. 

15.434.  Is  that  so  P  I  mean,  do  you  propose  to  throw 
the  levying  of  the  capital  by  debentures  upon  tho  com- 
panies in  the  ratio  of  tho  extent  of  works  in  their 
district  P — Yes.  Assumo  for  the  moment,  if  I  may  say 
say  so,  that  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  have  works 
which  will  cost  50,0001.  They  would  raise  that  50,000i. 
by  debenture  stock,  which  would  be  issued  prolnbly  to 
yield  about  2|  per  cent.,  and  assuming  that  an  adjoining 
company  has  25,0001.  of  works,  they  will  raise  that 
25,0001.,  and  so  on.  Then  the  interest  on  the  aggregate 
of  the  debentures  will  be  put  upon  the  common  fund 
and  distributed  between  iho  companies. 

15.435.  We  will  come  to  the  interest  provisions, 
which  are  verv  ingenious,  in  a  moment.  I  only  wanted 
to  see  this :  ifach  company,  of  course,  must  be  liable 
ultimately  for  the  priuciptil  of  the  debentures  that  it 
intues  itself  P— I  need  not  remind  yonr  Lordsliip  that 
ihe  debenture  stock  is  never  repayaUe,  it  ispermanent ; 
it  mcrolv  oomcs  to  so  mnoh  per  annum,  ^cy  are  not 
terminable  debentures.  All  the  debenture  stock  is 
permanent — it  is  merely  an  annual  charge. 

35.436.  It  ia  a  grant  of  an  annuitgr  P— It  is  a  mere 
annnilTf. 

15.437.  But  if  by  any  combination  of  accidente  the 
interest  failed  to  be  paid,  the  debenture  holder  would 
have  to  go  upon  the  stock,  plant,  uid  effects  of  each 
company  that  issued  tho  debentures  P  —  Yes,  the 
revenue ;  and,  of  course,  your  Lordship  knows  there  is 
no  better  security  in  thu  world  than  tho  debenluro 
stock  of  the  companies. 

15.438.  Then  Kesolution  No.  6  is  one  which  will,  of 
course,  raise  a  good  deal  of  contrOTersy.  You  suggest 
there  is  to  be  no  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  in. 
reference  to  tiiis  stock  P — We  are  not  going  into  the 
question  of  sinking  fond,  at  all.  The  on^  excuse  for  a 
sinking  fund  was  that  the  money  which  was  expended 
was  assumed  to  yield  revenue  and  profit.  It  is  obvious 
here  that  there  can  be  no  kind  of  profit  ftom  such 
expenditure  as  this,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 

-  pretence  for  pattins  the  sinking  fdnd  on  rach  an 
expenditure  as  this.  It  cannot  yieM  a  profit. 

15.439.  Well,  each  company  that  tokes  water  ia  to 
pay  for  it,  and  it  will  t»y  for  it,  I  suppose,  to  tie 
company  that  supplies  itr — Yes. 

15.440.  For  instance,  the  Boat  London  will  pay  the 
Sonthwark  and  Tauxhall  P — But  no  one  oontomplatea 
that  the  thing  will  happen  here.  Everyone  supposes 
that,  at  all  evente,  in  the  near  future,  this  wiU  be 
unnecessary — that  no  company  will  need  this  aid.  This 
is  merely  to  guard  against  accidente.  It  is  not  a 
thing  that  any  one  contemplates  will  be  a  means  of 
sup^ying  any  partioaJar  company,  it  is  only  to  guard, 
against  aooioents  that  it  ia  provided.  No  oompany 
wants  it. 

15.441.  The  companies  think  it  useful  P— I  do  not 
think  so.  The  companies  have  got  this  reference  to 
the  Ro;^l  Commission  to  mee^,  an4  they  are  asked 
hoir  It  ban  be  met,  p/ai  ibey  are  vuwwing  that 
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mqnoy.  Th»t  in  not  ft  laggestion  of  their  own.  They 
do  not  think  it  is  neoessuy ;  they  think  that  tbej  can 

rride  for  their  own  reBpeotire  distriota.    It  may 
a  facility,  it  may  be  proper  for  ihe  protection  of 
the  pabUc. 

15,4tt.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  East  London  P— I  can- 
not ipeak  for  the  East  London.  The  East  Londou  will,  I 
think,  tell  your  Lordship  that  they  contemplate  pro- 
riding  fOT  tneir  dtiitrict  qnite  irrespeGtive  of  any  snoh 
aid  ai  this.   Thoy  do  not  rely  upon  this  aid. 

U^443.  In  what  way  P— By  increased  works.  I  do 
not  act  foi  the  East  London,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  the  details  of  their  scheme. 

15.444.  (Sir  Chorga  Brace.)  It  is  by  increased  storage, 
ia  it  not? — Tes,  1  believe  they  contemplate  further 
wcfflcs  TOt ;  but,  as  Mr.  CoJlina  said  this  morning,  1 
think,  he  does  not  contsmplate  that  any  company 
shoald  rely  npon  this  aid,  that  the  companies  mnst 
protect  their  own  districts,  and  thia  is  merely  to  aid 
them  if  they  shonld  reqoire  it.  Bat  it  is  not  fw  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  at  alL 

15.445.  {Chairmim,)  We  were  upon  the  sinking  fimd 
clanae.  Yoa  say  there  is  no  pToftt,  {hwefore,  no 
sinking  fund  f — xes. 

^hM^i■  What  I  suggest  to  yon  is  that  any  company 
ftat  pnmpa  the  water  and  sends  it  to  another  company, 
wUl  get  a  pn^t,  becatLw  they  will  get  paid  for  the 
water  snch  price  as  an  arbitrator  thinks  right? — If 
thai  erent  happens ;  bat  then,  as  I  say,  it  is  notcon* 
templated  tlwt  that  erent  will  happen,  except  in 
iaowed  cases. 

13,447.  Then,  what  ia  the  use  of  expending  half  a 
million  in  establishiDg  an  elaborate  system  of  comma- 
nieations  that  is  not  going  to  be  itsed  P— It  is  merely 
an  insnruLce  agwnst  accident. 

15,443.  {Bir  John  Dorington.)  In  fact,  it  is  dead 
<«pital  P — It  is  dead  capital  to  guard  against  accidents 
in  some  anlooked  for  event,  and  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind. 

15,449.  (Chairmm.)  Ton  say  that  in  a  snbdned  voice. 
I  think  yoc  had  better  say  it  a  little  loader.  Then 
your  Resolution  No.  7  is  this:  "  Subject  to  reasonable 
**  oontrifautioa  by  any  company  taking  and  ntiliztng, 
"  by  means  of  the  proposed  works  and  powers,  wator 
*'  which  it  would  not  oih'erwise  have  been  enabled  to 
**  take  and  utilize,  the  interest  on  debenture  Bt>)ok 
"  applied  by  the  respective  companies  for  the  foregoing 
"  works  to  be  borne  by  the  eight  companies  in  pro- 
"  portion  to  their  respeotire  water  rentals."  That 
preamble  about  the  Teaaonnble  contribntion  xefers,  I 
sai^Kise,  to  Besolntion  9,  does  it  P— Yes.  As  to  the 
reHonable  contribntion,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  if  any 
company  takes  water — 1  will  assume  for  the  moment 
that  the  East  Iiondon  Company  takes  some  mter,  and 
none  of  the  other  companies  want  it  by  these  mains- 
then  the  arbitrator  must  decide  what  is  the  reasonable 
ooDtribation  to  the  whole  expenditure  to  be  paid  by  the 
company  toeing  the  water,  and  tho  balance  is  to  be 
borne  by*  the  respectire  companies  in  accordance  with 
iheir  iMter  rental. 


15.450.  That  is  to  say,  to  follow  oat  an  illustration  Mr.  J. 
you  have  put,  yoa  woald  suggest  that  the  East  London  jtoUamt. 

Company  shall  pay  the  fixed  iirice,  or  the  award  price,   

for  the  water  it  takes,  and  in  addition  to  that,  pay  7  Kor.  '98 
a  proportion  of  the  delxmtare  interest  as  the  arbitrator  ^— — 
shall  think  leasonable  P — Yes ;  but,  of  course,  it  ii 
impossible  to  say  what  that  ahoidd  be.  The  Kart 
Londtm  may  want  to  take  one  million  or  mi^  want 

to  take  10  millimui  or  more:  ih^  may  vant  to  tal» 
it  for  a  month ;  Ihej  may  want  to  take  it  for  a  week ; 
they  may  want  to  take  it  Ibr  two  months ;  you  oaimok 
dehne  it. 

15.451.  I  only  want  to  see  that  I  nnderstand  itP — 
The  scheme  is  that  the  arbitrator  shall  do  it  year  by 
year,  having  regard  to  the  events  of  that  year. 

15.452.  Just  let  me  try  and  ftpply  it  to  the  &ots  that 
have  occurred  this  year.  The  East  London  Company 
has  been  taking,  we  understand,  smnething  like  14} 
millioD  gidlons  ft  day,  I  think  it  is,  ai  waiter  from 
other  oompanies.  It  would  have  to  pay  Sd.  or  4ii 
per  1,000  gallons,  or  whaterer  it  is,  fin-  that  qnanti^ 
of  water  P— That  it  takes  from  any  ouier  company  f 

15,452a..  Yes  P— That  the  joint  omoam  have  no 
interest  in. 

15.453.  Quite  so,  it  pays  for  that.  Then  no  other 
company,  I  will  assume,  has  taken  earthing  f^m 
the  assodated  WOTks,  therefore,  the  East  London 
Company  would  have  to  pay  either  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  interest  upon  the  half  million,  or 
whaterer  it  was  of  debenture  atook  that  had  been 
originally  raised  P — That  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  arbitrator.  It  really  is  paying  for  the  carriage  of 
the  water,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  uey  get  from  anoUier 
company 

15.454.  Yes,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
passed  this  resolution  that  is  what  will  happen  P-^lTo. 

15.455.  What  will  happen,  what  proportion  of  the 
interest  of  the  debenture  money  will  the  East  London 
hare  to  pay  in  the  events  of  this  summer  P — I  cannot 
go  into  uie  flgnres,  but  it  is  not  contemplated  that  they 
should  have  the  whole  burden.  As  I  said  before,  we 
look  upon  this  as  a  means  of  insnranoe  against  aoctdents 
whioh  all  the  oompanies  benefit  by,  and  to  whidb  ^y 
contribato  in  proportion  to  thmr  re^notire  interasts. 
Btit  if  it  turns  out  that  from  this  insnranoe  one  com- 
pany gets  a  vast  benefit,  then  that  oompany  mnst  pay 
more  than  the  proportion  it  otherwise  woold  pay. 

15.456.  I  am  sorr^  to  interrapt  this  examination,  but 
wonld  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  here  to-morrow  P 
—Yea. 

(Mr.  Pembtr.)  May  I  ask  you  to  say  what  evidence 
you  will  take  to-morrow  P  Mr.  Ifiddleton,  whose  exa> 
mioation  was  infimipted  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
this  particular  snbiect,  says  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning. 

(Chairman,)  I  think  we  shall  not  want  him.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  finish  this  sulgect  to 
morrow.  We  will  do  ourbest,of  course,  to  get  through 
it  as  quickly  as  we  can. 


[A^jonmed  tUI  to-morrow  at  12  o'olook  ] 


BeeslM, 
Q.  1B«M7. 
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15,456a.  {Mr.  Pember.)  My  Lord,  will  you  permit  me, 
before  the  witness  is  called,  to  withdraw  from  a  statement 
which  I  made  yesterday  at  Question  15,172.  X  need  not 
read  it.  It  was  a  certain  interpretation  which  I  put 
upon  the  7th,  8th.  and  9th  clanses  of  the  Memorandum, 
waich  was  read  on  the  subject  of  inter^comrnqnication 
"between  the  mains  of  the  companies.  I  simply  admit 
at  the  moment  I  took  a  lawyer's  view  of  what  the 
meaning  of  Clause  9  particularly  was,  and  I  went,  no 
doubt,  too  far,  because  my  sngf^stionB  came  to  this — 
that  all  the  companies  whi^  aocidently  might  be 
using  the  water  snpplied  by  those  inter-oonpled  mains 


during  any  particular  year  would  be  the  companies 
which  paid  practically  all  the  interest.  I  see  now 
that  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  and  that  the  real 
intention  of  the  arbitration  clause  was  not  that.  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  was  corrected  in  the  first  instance  very 
frankly  by  Mr.  HoUams  at  Question  15,453,  and  his 
correction  rernains.  I  may  also  say,  before  sitting 
down,  that  hothing  that  I  say  conld  bind  any  company, 
and  that  perhaps  my  present  personal  explanation 
might  not  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  Commission, 
but  I  have  been  asked  to  make  it,  and  I  do  make  it, 
and  X  trust  that  yon  will  accept  it. 


Jlfr.  J. 

Hollamt.  15^457.  (Chairman.)  To  resume  your  examination,  you 
8  Nor.  *98  explaining  yesterday  that  under  Clame  9  of  the 

'  companies'  resolutions  the  arbitrator  would  settle  what 
proportion  of  the  interest  the  company  should  pay  that 
had  made  use  of  the  inter-communication  system. 
Can  you  give  us  any  principles  upon  which  that 
proportion  could  be  settled  ?  I  mean,  what  is  to  guide 
the  arbitrator  P  For  instance,  supposing  the  orents  of 
this  summer  occurred  again — one  company,  the  East 
London,  requiring  assistance,  and  getting  it  from  this 
inter-commnnication,  how  would  an  arbitrator  be 
guided  in  saying  what  proportion  thoy  were  to  nay  f — I 
think  it  must  be  treated  rather  as  a  way-leave.  Of 
oourse,  we  u«  not  speaking  of  the  payment  for  the 
water  which  they  take  fhmi  another  o(nnpany,  but 
payment  for  those  works. 

15,458.  Fa^rment  of  the  interest  on  the  debentures  P 
— Yes,  ii.  will  bo  in  the  nature  of  a  way-leave,  in 
proportion,  X  should  think,  to  the  fair  qnautitv  of 
water  taken,  the  time  dnrins^  which  it  is  taken,  and  the 
distance  finnn  which  it  is  j>a^eA.  ..  Jtrobably  the 
contribution  may  not  be  rery  heavy,  because,  as  I  said, 
the  essence  of  tno  thing  is,  that  this  is  an  insuruioe 
which  the  companies  contribute  to  for  their  mutual 
protection,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  an 
insurance  against  a  risk  which  does  not  fall  upon  them, 
because  they  are  protected  from  accident  or  drought. 
Ab  your  Lordship  knows,  their  obligation  to  supply  is 
restricted ;  it  is  subject  to  exception  in  drought  or 
accident.  Therefore,  we  are  voluntarily  protecting 
ourselves,  at  our  own  expense,  against  that  for  which 
ire  should  not  be  liable,  mwely  to  moot  the  view  of  the 
public 


Mr.  JoBH  Hou^KSTeoalled  and  examined. 


15.459.  X  am  bonnet  to  say  you  have  not  made  my 
mind  clear  yet.  1  suppose  myself  an  arbitrator  sitting 
upon  such  events  as  nave  occurred  this  summer,  an 
inter-communication  eyE^tem  that  cost  so  much — 
300,000/.  or  400,0007.  in  debentures,  and  a  certain  sum 
of  interest  to  be  paid,  and  a  E^'Stem  used  providing  for 
one  company  only,  the  East  Loudon — upon  what 
principles  am  1  to  charge  a  part  and  that  only  upon 
the  East  Ix>ndon,  or  the  whole  or  none? — Is  it  not 
esBentially  a  case  for  en  tu-bitrator  to  decide,  a  practical 
man,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  year  with  whioh  he  is  dealing,  and  the  events 
of  that  year. 

10.460.  I  ask  you  to  assume  the  eventsof  last  autumn 
repeated  over  again — what  would  guide  me  as  an 
arbitrator  in  uaymg  what  the  East  Ijondon  were  to 
pay  P — I  do  not  know  that  X  am  prepared  to  give  any 
figure.  I  think  it  must  he  decided  by  a  practical  man 
of  business,  what  under  the  circumstances  he  would 
think  reasonable. 

15.461.  The  post  nf  the  arbitrator  would  be  a  very 
important  one,  would  it  not  P — Yes,  the  whole  -cir- 
cumstances would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  just 
as  if  there  was  an  accident  on  one  railway,  and  you  had 
to  utilise  another  railway;  the  contribution  must  depftod 
upon  circumstances,  the  extent  to  which  the  nse  is 
made,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

15.462.  You  do  not  think  that  the  circnmstance  that 
one  company  alone  has  made  use  of  this  system  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  the  charge  of  interest  upon  the 
debenture  fund  npon  that  compuiy  ITo,  certainly 
not ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  contemplated  for  a  moment. 
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15.463.  {Mr.  Mellcr.)  I  -BUppose  this  system  woald 
^^^o^  break  down  jtut  as  mooh  m  to  a  drought  P— 

15.464.  And  therefore  any  company  might  be  liable  P 
— An  aooident  misrht  happen  in  any  district  irreBpecttre 
of  drongbt,  and  this  is  to  gnard  against  both  for  the 
proteefeion  of  the  pablio  in  each  district. 

15,4^.  (Chairnum.)  As  I  understand  the  soheme  of 
the  companies*  if  no  water  is  taken  by  any  company,  if 
the  iuer-oommnnicafeion  system  is  not  nsed,  each 
oompany  pays  the  interest  in  proportion  to  ite  water 
rental?— Tes. 

15.466.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  or  more  companies 
ns©  the  water  of  other  companies  they  are  to  pay 
for  it? — The  joint  concern  has  no  interest  in  that. 
Hay  I  say  the  £ast  London  take  water  from  the 
Sonthwark  aud  Yaaxhall  Company;  the  other  six 
companies  bare  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  is  a 
mere  payment  for  the  water  whioh  they  take  from  that 
company. 

15.467.  True  P— Of  coarse,  the  supplying  oompany 
lus  the  expense  of  pnmping  that  water,  ^tenng  it^  and 
the  whole  thing,  and  UM  other  oompany  pays  fbr  it. 
The  joint  concern  has  no  interest  in  tnat. 

15.468.  No,  any  extra  expense  entailed  by  the  use 
of  this  inter-commnnioatiott  water  falls  upon  tiie 
supplying  oompany  P— Yes. 

15.469.  All  that  the  sopplying  company  can  get  is 
payment  for  that  water  P— Payment  for  that  water. 

1$,^0.  Wonld  not  it  be  a  simple  plan  to  adjust  the 
payment  for  the  water  at  soch  a  figar&  as  should  meet 
the  proper  liability  of  the  company  taking  the  wattirP 
—No,  twcaose  it  goes  into  a  diflferent  pocket.  The 
payment  we  are  discussing  goes  to  the  joint  fund,  and 
the  other  goes  to  the  iudiTidual  company  which  incort! 
ihe  expense  of  obtaining  the  water  and  pumping  it  and 
filteiing  it. 

15.471.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  assume  that 
the  oontmctiug  companies  would  give  , easements 
without  charge — they  would  mutoally  give  easements 
to  one  another  for  the  passage  of  water  from  one 
ooni|»ny  to  another  P — No,  it  is  probably  not  of  Tery 
Tital  importance,  that  part  of  it,  but  it  has  been  treated 
in  the  nature  of  a  wayJeave.  As  same  that  instead  of 
▼ater  it  is  beer,  yoa  pay  for  the  beer  to  the  company 
who  snpplies  the  beer,  and  you  pay  for  the  carriage  of 
the  beer  to  those  who  carry  i^. 

10.472.  (Jfr.  Jfe!Ior.)  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
ttie  water  is  taken  tn,  we  will  say,  by  one  company, 
that  it  pHses  through  the  mains  of  a  second  company 
aad  gooB  ultimately  to  the  third  company  that  wants 
the  water,  does  the  second  company  get  anything  out  of 
this  ?— No. 

15.473.  There  is  no  way-leaTe  P — No,  there  is  no  way- 
leave  there. 

16.474.  {Ghcdrman.)  It  gets  relief  in  the  payment  of 
debenture  interest — the  second  company  does  P — I  do 
not  quite  follow. 

15.475.  Tou  say  that  the  arbiti^tor  has  to  fix  what 
the  receiTing  oempai^  is  to  contribate  towards  the 
debenture  interest  r— Yes. 

15*476.  Well,  then,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
does  c(mtribute  to  the  debenture  interest,  the  inter- 
mediate oom^nythat  Ur.  Uellor  suggested,  isrolierod 
fro  tanto  P— Yes,  pro  tenfo. 

15.477.  The  companies  are  con  tcmt  to  leave  tiiemselTeB 
in  iJvs  hands  of  the  arbitrate,  beeanse  it  seems  to  me 
this  arbitrator  must  defnde  Uke  am  antoorat,  with  Teiy 
little  to  guide  him  P — Certainly ;  arbitrators  generally 
do,  I  think. 

(Jfr.  3'eitnber.)  I  am  not  snre  that  oil  the  companies 
are  satisfied  with  No.  9.    I  do  not  know. 

15.478.  {Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me  a  little  vague,  I 
confefis.  (To  the  Wifnesa.)  Even  taking  resolution  8, 
yon  do  not  think  you  can  fix  the  price  of  the  water 
wittiont  caUing  in  the  arlntrator  P — I  do  not  imagine 
that  thegre  wonld  be  any  practical  difficulty.  That  w> 
pertains  to  the  two  companies — the  supplymg  and  the 
supplied  oompany — and  the  joint  con^Muies  have  no 
iutereat  in  that  matter  ai  alL 

15.479.  To  take  your  iUastratitni  of  the  beor :  the 
beer  is  not  supplied  until  not  only  the  barrel  ia  filled, 
but  until  the  load  even  comes  to  my  door ;  and  the  load 
even  comes  from  the  intermediate  oompaily  whicn  has 
not  pumped  the  wator  f — ^Yes. 


Mr.  J. 
ffoUamt. 

S  Not.  '98 


■  15,480.  Thorefcnre,  they  do  contfibute  to  the  supply 
in'  &at  sense  P~The  enrriage  of  it. 

15.481.  (Mr.  De  Book  Farter.)  Well,  they  do  not  them- 
selves,  but  they  afford  every  i^ility  for  the  passage  of 

water  from  one  company  to  another? — Certainly. 

15.482.  Without   fipeoial  charge?  —  Yes,  without 
special  charge, 

10.483.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Yet  I  suppose  that  every  oom- 
pany would  have  to  consider  that  this  lot  might  be 
their  lot  some  day  ? — Yes. 

15.484.  There  might  be  a  breakdown  ?— Yes. 

16.485.  (Ohairman.)  This  price  for  the  water,  I  take 
it,  is  contemplated,  may  be  much  higher  than  the 
Ordinary  price  P — I  should  think  not.  I  should  think 
lower,  i  think  the  evidence  before  your  Lordship 
yesterday  was  that,  in  &ct,  the  East  London  have 

been  paying  conBtd^»bIy  lower  than  the  ordinazy  pnoe  8m  18,871 
for  the  asaistanoe  they  have  had,  and  a  price  which  -4S. 
yields  no  profit. 

15.486.  Yields  no  profit  to  the  supplying  company? 
— To  the  supplying  company.  I  beUeve  the  actual 
cost  with  most  companies  is  3dL  or  4d.  per  1,000  gallons, 
tlie  actual  cost  of  uie  water. 

15.487.  On  the  other  hand,  the  receiving  company, 
the  company  that  receives  the  additional  supply,  seliB 
it  at  its  own  rates  to  the  consumers  P — ^No,  with  great 
deference.  -  Of  conrse,  in  a  sense,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  company  do  sell  the  water;  but  of  conrse  t^e 
supply  is  ohiofly  by  water  rate,  and  the  oompany  does 
not  sell  the  water  at  all.  It  sui^lies  the  water,  and 
undertakes  to  supply  the  water  snhjeot  to  the  excep- 
tions of  drought  and  accident.  .  It  is  a  common  fallacy, 
with  great  defwence,  to  say  that  the  companies  sell  the 
water;  and  people  put  in  the  newspapers  that  th^ 
sell,  and  do  not  deliver  what  they  sell.  They  do  not 
sell  at  all.  They  agree  to  lay  on  the  water ;  they  agree 
te  maintain  an  efficient  supply  unless  they  are  pre-, 
vented  by  drought  or  accident;  and  the -water  rate  is 
based  on  that  principle.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  water  taken.  It  depends  really  upon  tho 
rateable  value  of  the  property ;  it  is  purely  a  rate. 

'  {Sir  Charge  Bruce.)  If  it  is  supplied  by  meter,  it  does.' 

(Jlfr.  De  Book  PorUr.)  It  is  in  consideration  of  the 
rent  charged ;  they  supply  the  water  if  they  can. 

(Witness.)  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  They  are 
bound  to  supply  the  water  unless  prerented  by  aotodent 

or  drought. 

15.488.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Or  frost  P— Or  frost. 

15.489.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  But  their  rentcharce  is 
not  to  be  endangered  P — ^No,  ^ey  are  bound  to  supply 

water  gratuitously. 

15.490.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  And  the  ratepayer  is  bound  to 
pay  his  rate,  whether  he  gets  water  or  not  P — The  rate- 
payer does  not  pay  as  a  ratepayer,  it  is  fbr  oonsuming 
In  1^  house. 

15.491.  As  a  water  consumer  P  —  Yes,  a  water 
consumer. 

15.492.  Practically  he  is  a  ratepayer  P — Yes,  it  is  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  rates.  If  the  streets  are  not 
watered  yon  still  have  to  pay  the  water  rate.  It  is  the 
same  principle  as  all  the  rates ;  whether  you  consume 
much  water,  or  whether  you  consume  little,  the  pay- 
ment is  tho  same. .  If  you  live  in  a  laise  house  in  Park 
Lane,  and  the  house  is  only  inhabited  for  one  month  in 
the  year,  you  pay  for  10  times  as  much  water  as  a  man 
living  in  tne  same  sized  house  in  Bethnal  Groen  who  ia 
there  all  the  year  round,  and  consuming  water  all.  the 
year  round. 

-  15,493.  {OJunimuai.)  But,  on  the  average,  the  com- 
panies find  tiiat  they  have  snffioient  remuneration  for 
the  water  they  supply  P — I  should  not  like  to  say  that. 
I  belieTC  your  Lordship  will  find  that  that  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  the  east  of  London.  Many  houses 
ar6  supplied  at  a  very  substantial  loss — a  very  con- 
siderable loss.  The  rich  pay  for  the  poor,  beyond  all 
doubt. 

15.494.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  more  logical  system, 
then,  if  everybody  was  supplied  by  meter  p — ^Well,  of 
course  the  objection  to  that,  as  your  Lordship  knows, 
is  on  sanitary  gronnds. 

15.495.  That  ia  easily  met  by  saying  you  shall  start 
your  initial  price  at  an  amount  of  water  that  is  amply 
sufficient  for  sanitary  purposes  for  the  tenement  in 
question  P  —  Well,  I  am  not,  perhaps,  competent  to 
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Ur.  J.    enter  into  that  question.  I  know  there  are  rary  lerioiu 
AM&Mw.   objections  on  sanitary  g^oanda  to  limit  the  sat^y  of 
—     ntw  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  irater,  which  is 
8  Not.  '08   frequently  called  waste  of  water,  and.  perhaps,  rightdy 
"■  called  waste  of  water,  is  defended,  becanse  they  sa]r  it  is 

beneficial  on  sanitary  principles. 

15.496.  There  can  be  no  sanitary  advantage  in  leaving 
the  tap  running  all  night? — IbeliATe  not,  but  it  le 
senerallT  snppoeiad  tiiere  is ;  some  people  think  tAiere 
U.  I  believe  uie  better  opinion  is  that  it  is  mischieToai, 
that  you  send  an  nnneoeasary  quantity  of  water  into 
the  tcwer.  But  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  about 
that.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  mention 
a  Ibing  with  reference  to  inter-sale.  The  Staines 
Beservoirs  Act  expressly  prohibits  inter-aalc,  and  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1894,  Bection  295,  which 
applies  to  inter-sale,  is  qualiBed  in  its  inception,  and 
particularly  your  liordship  will  find,  by  the  proviso  at 
tiie  endt  *  Provided  that  every  agreement  for  a  con- 
**  tinninff  supply  under  the  powers  of  this  section  shall 
'*  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  contain  due  provision 
**  that  the  supply  so  made  shall  not  bo  withdrawn 
"  without  the  consent  of  the  purchasing  company." 
That  clause  is  manifestly  unsnited  to  what  we  are  now 
considering,  it  paints  to  a  permanent  arraE^;ement| 
with  a  written  agreement,  ana  the  supply  is  not  to  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  other  company. 

15.497.  There  are  a  great  many  olanses  which  will 
have  to  be  repealed,  in  order  to  render  tiiis  inter- 
communication system  possible,  are  there  not  P— Yes, 
I  think  perhaps  a  few  words  would  do  it,  if  it  is 
necessary.  Perhaps  yonr  Lordship  will  allow  me  to 
refer  to  a  rircular  recently  issued  by  the  Looal  GJovem- 
ment  Bourd,  in  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
seem  to  assume  that  pi-actically  they  have  ^ot  those 

g)wer8,  or  most  of  them,  "nie  circular  is  dated 
otober  1897,  after  the  Act  of  last  year,  and  the 
circular  contsins this  provision  :—"  The  Commission" 
— that  is  the  Bailway  Commission — yonr  Lordship  re- 
collects that  the  Act  of  1897  gave  the  powers  as  to 
water  to  the  Bailway  Commission,  and  the  circular  to 
which  I  refer  from  the  Looal  Government  Board  con- 
tains this  paragraph: — "The  Commission  may  order 
**  two  or  more  companies  to  carry  into  effect  an  order 
*'  of  the  CommisBioo,  and  to  make  matnal  arrange- 
*'  mente  for  that  parpose,  and  may  further  order  uie 
*'  companies,  or,  in  case  of  difFerence,  ai^  of  them,  to 
*'  submit  to  the  Commission  for  approval  a  scheme  for 
*'  carrying  into  efi^t  the  order,  and  when  tiie  Oom* 
**  mission  nave  finally  approved  the  scheme,  they  may 
*'  order  each  of  the  companies  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
*'  swry  on  the  part  and  within  the  power  of  snch 
'*  company  to  ciu^  into  effect  the  soneme,  and  may 
*'  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the  respective 
"  companies  are  to  defray  the  expense  of  so  doing,  and 
*'  may  for  these  pnrposes  make,  if  they  think  fit, 
"  separate  orders  on  any  one  or  more  of  such  com. 

paniei^  but  this  provision  does  not  authorise  the 
"  Commission  to  require  two  companies  to  do  anything 
*'  which  they  would  not  have  jurisdiction  to  require  to 
"  be  done  if  such  companies  were  a  single  company ; " 
and  then  it  refers  to  section  14  of  the  Bailway  Com- 
mission Act,  which  says: — "The  Commissioners  may 
"  order  two  or  more  companies  to  which  this  part  of 
'*  this  Act  applies  to  carry  into  effeot  an  order  of  the 
**  Commissioners,  and  to  make  mutual  arrangements 
**  for  that  purpose,  and  may  further  order  the  com- 
"  panics,  or,  in  ease  of  dUrerence,  any  of  them,  to 
*'  sabmit  to  the  Commissioners  for  approval  a  scheme 
"  for  carrying  into  effeot  the  order,  and  when  the 
**  Commiasioners  have  finally  approved  the  scheme 
**  they  may  order  each  of  the  compsnies  to  do  all  that 
**  i^  necessary  on  the  part  and  within  the  power  of 
"  snch  compuiy  to  carry  into  effect  the  scheme,  and 
**  may  determine  the  proportions  in  which  the  respec- 
*'  tire  companies  are  to  defray  the  expenses  of  bo 
**  doing,  and  may  for  the  above  pnrposes  make,  if  they 
"  think  fit,  separate  orders  on  any  one  or  more  of  such 
"  companies."  On  principle,  your  Lordship  sees  it  is 
voy  much  upon  the  lines  of  these  suggestions  that 
schemes  are  to  be  put  forward  for  approval  as  we 
sugKCst  to  Local  Government  Beard,  who,  of  course, 
would  depute  it,  or  to  the  Bailway  Commissioners, 
and  the  Ix>cal  GovOTnment  Board  seem  to  think  that 
that  Act  of  last  year  gives  them  power  to  do  it. 

15.498.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  Suppose  that  the  companies  act 
without  powers  and  make  these  connexions ;  where  is 
the  remedy  P  -  Injunction. 

15,409.  Would  the  Court  of  Chancery  interfere  by 
iignnotion  iriiere  thwe  ia  no  damage— 4liere  can  be  no 


damage  proved,  I  suppose  I  shoold  imagine  the 
Ooart  w;oul4  be  reluctant  to  do  it,  but  I  snppose  they 
oonld. 

15.500.  At  whose  instance,  do  yon  think  P~A  share- 
holder, I  suppose,  would  say  "  You  are  applying  the 
*'  flinds  of  the  Company  for  an  unauthoriiwd  purpose, 
"  and  therefore  it  is  vJira  vim*' 

15.501.  Supposing  that  is  so,  that  would  be  one 
remedy  by  injunction  P — Yes. 

15.502.  Is  there  any  remedy  before  the  Commissioners 
under  that  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 1  should  not  like  to 
say.  It  ia  in- very  general  terms,  and  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board  seem  to  think  it  applies  to  tne 
companies  all  the  powers  to  which  the  Bailway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  applies.  Whether  it  incorporates 
them  or  not,  I  am  sure  1  do  not  know. 

15,60S.  Suppose  the  Commissioners  were  properly 
put  in  motion,  they  would  have  power  to  restrain  the 
companies,  would  they  not,  from  inter-communication  P 
The  Commissioners  would  have  power,  as  I  aaderstand, 
to  order  inter-commnnication  ? — ^Yes. 

15.504.  Would  they  have  the  other  power  if  put  in 
motion  to  veatrain  inter-oommoaioatbu  P 

(Mr,  Petnier.)  That  is  the  51  and  52  Yiot.,  obap.  18. 

(TTtfnMs.)  That  is  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Aot, 
to  which  the  Local  Government  Board  refers. 

15.505.  {Mr.  Pemisr.)  Which  they  seem  to  think 
gives- ^em  power  to  order  all  thisP — Yes. 

{Chairman.)  The  Act  of  1897  says  that :  "  All  enact< 
"  ments  relating  to  the  Railway  and  Oanal  Commission 
"  (except  section  2  of  the  Bulway  and  Canal  Traffic 
"  Aot,  189^  which  reatriots  the  power  to  award  costs) 
"  shall,  witii  the  neoesssaiy  modifioations.  apply  to 
"  the  Gommiasion  for  the  purpose  of  their  jorisdiotiou 
"  nndertheAct." 

{Mr.  Femher.)  I  will  get  tho  Act  of  51  and  52  Yiot. 
and  look,  because  it  ia  on  that  that  the  Board 
would  base  their  idea  that  the  Commission  have  the 
power  to  order  all  these  things. 

{Mr.  Fope.)  The  Bailway  Act  simply  gives  a  general 
power  to  facilitate  railway  traffic. 

(Wiitkeu.)  That  ia  the  Bailway  Act. 

15.506.  (O^trman.)  The  Bulway  Commission  did 
not  get  any  jurisdiction  nnder  the  Act  of  1897,  unless 
the  complaint  is  made  to  them  as  to  the  quality  or 
c^nantity  of  the  water  supplied  by  any  of  the  Metropo- 
litan water  oompanies  fw  domwtic  use  P — ^That  is  sa 

15.507.  There  must  be  a  complaint  of  that  kind 
Wore  "thilre  can  be  any  motion  at  all  P— That  is 
only  machinery.  I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
practical  difficultv.  bat  personally,  I  shoold  very  much 
doubt  whether  tnat  Aot  would  remove  the  statutory 
difficolties  which  Beem  to  exist.  It  can  only  give  the 
Bailway  Commission  power,  I  should  imagine, restricted 
hy  the  statotable  restrictions  whioh  exists  bat  the 
principle,  I  aabmit,  is  analogous. 

15.508.  Then  yon  want  the  repeal  of  all  statutes  that 
prevent  those  water  oompanies  from  supplying  water 
outside  their  district  P — Yes. 

15.509.  You  want  to  repeal  the  statutory  proviaions 
tbat  prevent  them  from  expending  money  in  worka 
outside  their  disbict  P — Yes. 

15.510.  (Jfr.  Pem&sr.)  Surely  the  statute  would  not 
give  the  Bailway  Commissioners  power  to  make  au 
order  npon  the  companies  which  would  involve  a 
breach  of  any  other  statute  P — I  should  think  not. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  The  whole  right  of  the  Commissioners  to 
make  uiy  order  ia  limited  by  the  respeotive  powers  of 
the  companies  ;  those  are  the  limiting  words  at  the  cud 
of  the  Act:  such  companies  shall,  according  to  their 
respective  powers,  do  so  and  so.  We  have  constantly 
had  the  contention  that  on  order  could  not  be  made 
upon  us  because  it  was  not  concluded  out  of  our 
statutory  powers.  For  instance,  take  the  Hastings 
case,  the  Commissioners  made  an  order  upon  one 
company  to  enlarge  the  Hastings  station,  and  tney  had 
no  power  to  do  it,  and  the  order  was  held  to  be  bad  on 
that  account. 

{Chairman.)  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  express 
the  slightest  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

{Mr.  Pem&sr.)  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  at  all 
eranti. 
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(Witne—.)  Ferhi^  yoor  LordaMp  will  allow  me  tc 
rater  to  another  matter  whioh  girea  analogons.  power 
in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  section  61 :  "  Any 
"  local  authority  for  the  time  being  supplying  water 
'*  witbin  thoir  own  district  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
*'  the  Local  Government  Board,  supply  water  to  the 
"  local  authority  of  any  adjoining  district  on  such 
"  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  snoh  aatho- 
"  rittes  or,  aa  in  CMe  of  dispnte,  may  be  setUed  by 
"  arlutration  in  mumer  prorided  by  this  Act " ;  so  that 
the  Local  Gorernmoiit  Board  have  powers  to  authorise 
the  supply  of  water  where  it  is  not  permitted  by  law. 

lo^ll.  IChainnan,)  Well,  in  addition  to  the  clansa 
that  I  have  already  BU^^ied,  would  ycu  also  want 
power  to  sell  water'npon  new  terms ;  that  is,  no  longer 
to  8^1  water  to  a  consumer  at  a  sate  fixed  by  the  rate- 
able valne  of  his  faoose,  but  to  sell  water  to  anothei 
oompany  for  distribution  to  consumers  at  a  rate  either 
agTMd  or  fixed  by  arbitration,  which  is  a  new  power  P 
—With  great  deference,  no.  We  do  not  want  any  such 
power.  .We  do  not  deal  with  the  water  at  all.  Tldi 
scheme  is  merely  a  mode  of  communication  for  the 
water,  and  the  clause  in  this  is  merely  to  provide 
Uiat  the  company  snpplyiug  water  shall  be  pftid  for 
tiiat  water.   It  is  no  part  of  Uie  sdieme  at  all. 

15*512.  At  present  the  company  has  no  power  to 
sell  water  to  another  company  at  a  rate  either  agreed 
or  fix€Ml  by  arbitration ;  you  would  want  special  clauses 
to  give  that  power  to  each  company? — Of  course 'it  is 
Bubject  to  agreement;  but  a  great  deal  of  water  is 
snpplied  by  agreement.  But  ttiat  is  a  mere  matter 
between  the  snpplying  company  and  the  company 
desiring  the  sappfy.  The  joint  purse  has'  no  concern 
in  it  at  all. 

15.513.  No;  but  I  mean  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
irhii^  establishes  this  system  will  have'to  provide  for 
that  among  other  things  F — ^Well,  of  course  it  may  be; 
jnst  a  line  or  two  in  it  would  do ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  their  doing  it. 

15.514.  It  will  not  be  a  simple  Act  of  Parliament  that 
will  establish  this  system  P — I  think  so.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  say  what  is  a  simple  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it. 

15.515.  Very  well  ?— Probably  your  Lordship  is  ao« 
qnainted  with  the  official  memorandum  as  to  toe  duties 
and  powers  of  the  Local  Gtovemment  Board  which  they 
haTe  published,  and  which  was  issued  by  them  some 
years  nnce.  and  which  is  printed  in  Colonel  Bolton's 
book,  at  the  end,  which  snows  the  extensive  powers 
th^  now  have. 

15.516.  That  who  now  have  P— The  Local  GhiTemment 
Board. 

15,517;  They  hare  immense  powers  with  local 
anlluMides  P — Only  on  the  water  question.  I  mean 
irith  leferenoe  to  the  metropolitan  oompuiies.  This 
nemorandnm  is  with  refsrenoe  to  the  metropolitra 
eompanies. 

15,518.  What  is  there  material  not  in  it ;  could  yon 
read  it P — I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  it;  it 
summarises  tiieir  varions  powers,  shows  that  they  bare 
powsia  to  make  regulations;  they  have  vety  strmtg 
povers,  not  only  over  the  water  companies,  but  over  the 
ooMnmerS  ds  to  waste,  &o.,  witii  reference  to  the 
T^Tolations.  It  is  merely  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
it  is  nothing  new  to  give  the  Local  QovemmentBoard 
Teiy  extensive  powers ;  they  hare  already  rery  extenatva 
povan. 

15,519..  But  tboae  powers  must  be  in  some  statute  or 
otherP— Yos,  they  are  in  a  variety  of  statutes;  but 
ueyare  sommarised  in  the  official  inemorandum  issned 
liy  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  summarises 
and  refers  to  tbose  powers,  and  gives  the  different  Acts 
ofFsrHamsttt. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Caipps. 

15,520.  I  just  wish  to  put  one  or  two  questions.  I 
seed  not  remind  you  of  the  enactments  wiui  wbioh  yoa 
*re  fuailiar',in  the  Staines  Reservoirs  and  in  the  South- 
wark  and  Vanxball  Acts,  as  to  the  effect  of  these  Acts 
in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  purchase  of  the  water 
undertakings  by  a  local  authority  ? — ^Tes. 

15,531.  Yon  remember  tiioseP— Yes. 

15,522.  It  is  provided  by  seotioB  84  of  the  Staines 
Beewvoirs  Act,  1896,-  that,  in  the  event  of  pUrduse 
within  a  certain  period: — "Nothing  in  this  Act  eon- 
*'  tainad  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  or  construed  to 
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'*  exCead,  to  authorise  the  company  to  bring  into 
*'  account,  or  to  make  any  claim  in  respect  of  any 
**  advantages  conferred  on  .them  by  or  resulting  from 
"  the  poBsmg  of  this  Act."  I  want  to  ask  you  how,  in 
your  opinion,  this  scheme  which  you  now  propose 
would  bear  upon  that  question.  Do  you  propose  to 
incorporate  that  provision  in  the  preset  scheme,  or  to 
omit  itP — So  far  as  the  present  st^eme  goes,  it  would 
tend  to  lessen,  and  not  to  increase  the  value,  becanse 
we  propose  to  take  a  voluntary  annual  harden  upon 
ourselves  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

15, 523.  Well,  let  us  just  examiuia  ^hat  fur  a  moment, 
because  I  think  it  arises  qnt  of  one  or  tiro  questions. 
Let  us  see  for  tbe  moment  how  this  scheme  would 
affeot  the  question  in  Ihe  ease  of  two  companies  like 
the  £asb  London  and  the  Southwark  and  Vauzhall. 
We  had  it  in  evidence,  that  the  Southwark  and 
Tauxhall  are  now  supplying  for  a  money  consideration 
certain  water  to  the  East  London  Oompany  which,  at 
all  event's,  does  not  belong  to  the  Sonthwark  and 
Tanzhall  Oompany.  I  presume  you  agree  that  in  any 
arbitration  tbo  actual  income  of  the  Southwark  aud 
Yauxball  Company  would  have  to  be  taken  intq 
consideration  P — ^No  doubt. 

15,624  And  if  over  and  above  the  rerenne  which 
they  derin  from  their  legitimate  ahorges,  they  are 
deriTing  a  rorenne  from  we  sale  of  Thunes  w«er,  I 
suppose  that  would  be  a  legitimate  operation,  and  diri 
revenue  from  lAie  sale  of  Thames  water  would  haTe  to 
be  taken  into  oonsideratiou  ?^I  imagine  the  aggrMate 
is  a  very  trifling  sum  even  in  the  present  year.  Aa  I 
said  yesterday,  no  one  oontempbtes  the  reonnenoe  of 
snch  a  state  of  things.  We  ore  guarding  against  a 
possible  event  which  we  hope  and  believe  will  not 
arise. 

15,525.  We  need  not  discuss  what  the  amount  of  the 
payment  will  ,be,  it  is  l^e  principle  I  want  to  understand. 
An  additional  income  means  an  additional  purchase 
money,  does  it  notP — 1  imagine  it  is  a  very  small 

matter. 

{Chairman.)  It  is  not  the  additional  net  income, 

Mr.  Cripps. 

iWitne»B.)  No. 

(Ohairman.)  Because -tiie  water  Is  sold  at  cost  price. ' 

(Mr.  ti.  OH^pa.)  I  do  not  know  that  that  would 
be  so  at  all,  the  water  is  the  water  of  tlie  Thames,  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 

Oompany. 

(Wime$8.)  But  they  have  to  filter  and  pump  it,  and 
incnr  all  the  expense.   The  expense  is  enormous. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  ^  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  is  increased  that  of  the  East 
London  would  be  decreased,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
purchase  of  all  the  companies  there  would  be  no 
increase. 

15,586.  {Mr.  S.  L.  Orima.)  What  would  be  the  efiM 
in  tids  case  upon  the  Xost  London  Oompany.  The 
company  at  the  present  moment  is,  by  the  admiBsion 
of  everybody,  to  use  the  terms  of  the  Fablic  Health 
Act,  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  statutory  obligations,  is 
not  Aat  so  P^ No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

15.527.  Supposing  that  assumption  is  put  forward,  if 
it  could  be  established,  it  would  have  a  material  eS'eot 
upon  the  purchase  money  payable  to  the  East  London. 

{Mr.  Pem^.)  There  is  an  exception  against  drought, 
Hr.  OrippB. 

15.528.  {Mr.  E.  L.  Ori^pa.)  If  the  oompany  is 
capi^le  of  Ailfilling  its  obligations,  as  we  all  xnow,  a 
certain  number  of  years  of  moome  would  be  probably 
awarded,  and  if  it  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  statutory 
obligations,  a  certain  less  number  of  years  pordhase 
would  be  awarded ;  do  yon  agree  with  me  P— jSTo,  Z  do 
not  agree  with  the  general  proposition ;  if  yon  mean 
permanently  incapable  I  do,  but  incapable  for  a  month 
car  six  weeks  from  exoeptitmal  oircumstoncea  would 
moke  no  appreciable  difference  at  alL 

15.529.  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  the 
incapability  or  otherwise,  that  is  not  tbe  question  here, 
but  to  whatever  extent  t^iat  might  affect  the  question 
or  principle  of  mutual  assurance,  you  agree  that  it  put 
the  company  in  a  different  position  P — I  So  not  think  M. 

15.530.  You  think  that  a  system  of  mutual  aaanraiioe 
would  not  put  the  companies  in  a  different  position  P— 
X  did  not  use  the  expression  **  midaal  ossnranoe." 


Mr.  J. 
Mellam. 
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15,531.  I  think  you  used  that  ezpression  P — No,  I 
nsed  the  ezpreesion  "  aBsurance." 

15,5!t2.  Very  well,  "  aBsnrance."  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
yon  any  more  questions  upon  this  point  than  merely  to 
suggest  this  matter  for  consideration,  but  after  those 
answers,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  CTentuaUy  whether  or 
not  yon  propose  that  this  Bill,  which  you  hopo  to  be  so 
simple,  wonld  not  include  section  84  of  the  Staines 
Beservoirs  Act  of  1896  F~I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
serious  disooBuon  \  I  oertainly  ehonld  not  propose  to 
put  it  in. 

(.Ohai/rman.)  What  is  this  Olause  84,  Hr.  Crii^B  ;  I 
have  not  got  the  passage  in  my  mind. 

15.533.  (Jfr.  ff.  L.  Oripps.)  It  was  a  clanse  which  was 
inserted  not  only  in  the  Staines  Roservoird  Act,  but  in 
the  Southwark  and  Vauzhall  Act  when  they  got  firesh 
powers  of  taking  water.  "If  tiie  undertaking  of  any 
*'  of  the  throe  companies  be  purchased  witbin  seven 
"  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  otherwise  than  by 
*'  agreement  by  anjr  public  body  or  trustees,  nothing 
**  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  deemed  or 
**  construed  to  extend  to  authorise  the  company  tn 
**  bring  into  account  or  to  make  any  claim  in  respect 
"  of  any  advantages  conferred  on  them  by  or  resulting 
**  &om  ^e  passing  of  this  Act."  In  other  words  that 
Act  was  to  be  a  temporary  measure,  and  the  privileges 
whioh  were  then  giTen  were  uot  to  be  bought  in  again 
by  a  public  anthmty  in  the  event  of  jparohoBe.  And 
there  is  a  similar  section  in  the  Southwark  and 
Vanxhall  Act.  I  ask  Ur.  Hollams — beoanse  I  ventnre 
to  point  out  to  him  that  this  question  is  certainly  one 
which  will  come  up  for  discussion  on  his  Bill — whether 
in  the  Bill  wUeh  he  proposes  to  introduce,  he  is  or  is 
not  prepared  to  insert  a  clause  of  that  kind  ? — If  that 
was  the  only  opposition  to  the  Bill  I  should  certainly 
insert  the  clause  and  get  rid  of  the  opposition. 
Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  I  have  been 
referred  to  section  18  of  the  East  London  Waterworks 
Act,  1S97,  which  enables  that  company  on  the  one  hand» 
and  any  one  or  more  of  the  Metropolitan  water  com- 
panies on  the  other  hand,  to  enter  into  and  carry  into 
effect  contracts  of  agreement  with  reference  to  the  user 
by  the  company  of  any  works  belonging  to  such  other 
company.  But  only  in  cases  of  emei^ncy  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board. 

15.534.  What  are  you  reading  from  P— The  East 
London  Water  Company's  Act  of  last  year,  1897.  That 
is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  to  be  for  such  jieriods  as  the  Local  Grovem- 
ment  Board  may  prescribe.  It  is  all  upon  the  same 
principle  of  the  Iiooal  Gorenimeut  Board  having  a 
control. 

15,5a5.  {Chairman.)  I  just  want  to  follow  up 
Mr.  Grippe's  anggestion  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  make 
my  own  mind  clear  about  it.  Would  you  say  that  the 
East  London  Oompany  being  prevented  by  drought 
from  giving  a  fnll  and  constant  supply  to  its  district  is 
not  departing  Trom  or  violating  its  statutory  obligations  ? 
— Certainly. 

15,530.  This  scheme  if  carried  will  enable  them  to 
do  something  which  tbej  are  not  .bound  to  do  by 
statute  P — Certainly. 

15.537.  And  upon  that  ground  you  put  it  that  there 
is  no  occasion  to  insert  a  clanse  similar  to  clause  84  of  the 
Staines  Beservoirs  Act,  namely,  excluding  the  company 
from  availing  themselves  of  any  benefit  uiey  may  have 
derived  under  the  inter-communication  scheme  r — No, 
1  submit  that  we  are  volunteering  io  have  put  upon 
onrselres  a  serious  an  nnal  burden  ^r  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  a  risk  which  would  not  fall  upon  as. 

15.538.  Your  short  snpply  being  excluded  by  statute 
does  not  diminish  your  mcome  a  penny  P — ^Not  at  all. 

15.639.  Ton  can  get  your  rates  P— Tea. 

15.640.  And  your  fall  si^iply  aided  fay  the  inter, 
oommunicotion  scheme  does  not  increase  your 
income  Y — Not  a  bit. 

15,541.  However,  you  do  not  object  to  such  a  clause 
if  it  will  satisfy  the  Oonnty  Oonncil  P — ^As  I  say,  £ 
would  not  go  into  Committee  if  that  was  the  only 
Cipposition  to  the  Bill. 

{Chairman,)  Are  the  engineers  of  the  different 
companieu  here.  We  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  at 
first  hand  what  the  exact  resources  of  each  company 
arr.  Is  the  engineer  of  the  Chelsea  Oompany  pre8ent>, 
for  instance  P 


(JIfr.  BickardM.)  1  am  afraid  he  is  not  present,  but 
did  I  understand  yon  to  oak  what  the  resources  of  the 

<'.ompany  were  P 

{Chairman.)  Well,  I  was  rather  startled  by  hearing 
that  some  of  the  compEuiies  have  no  surplus  to  com< 
muuicate. 

{Mr.  Bickarda.)  Well,  the  Local  Government  Board 
Beport  for  1897-98  says  this  :  That  the  average  daily 
amount  distributed  by  the  Chelsea  Company  from  the 
Thames  was  12,283,000  odd.  That  appears  in  the 
Local  G^emment  Board  Report.  Their  powers  of 
abstraction  from  the  Thames  are  22  millions  a  day  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  margin  on  the 
average  of  nearly  10  millions  a  day. 

{Chairman.)  I  shall  be  jg[lttd  to  know  from  the 
engineer  whether  that  margin  is  supplied  by  sufficient 
pumping  power  and  sufBcient  filtering  power  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  deliver  10  milli(ms  of  filtered  water. 

{Mr.  RicJcarda.)  We  shall  make  arrangements  for  tlie 
engineer  to  attend  if  you  wish  him  to  do  so.  If  you 
desire  him  to  attend,  of  course  ho  shall  be  sent  for. 

{Mr.  Fop».)  Mr.  Collins  gave  some  evidence  ontiiat 

point. 

■  {Chairman.)  Yes,  bnt  he  gave  it  by  hearsay  only.  I 
want  shortly  to  get  it  from  the  engineer  of  each 

com|)any. 

{Mr.  BicharcU.)  Would  your  Lordnhip  wish  him  to 
attend  in  the  afternoon  or  the  next  silting  P 

{Ohairmcm.)  Very  well. 

{Mr.  Bickarda.)  Would  next  Monday  do  ?  I  am 
afraid  he  is  not  here,  and  he  has  a  good  many  duties  to 
perform.  I  do  uot  know  whether  we  can  get  him  here 
this  afternoon. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  One  of  the  other  companies  is  the 
West  Middlesex,  which  has  a  surplus.  Would  yon  like 
him  to  comeP  We  will  try  and  get  him  here. 

(Chairman.)  We  want  to  ask  the  engineers  of  each  of 
the  companies  what  amount  of  surplus  supplj  can  be 
furnished  by  the  existing  plant  of  the  compaaues. 

{Mr.  Bichard$.)  I  quite  understand ;  be  shall  be  in 
attendance  next  Monday  if  that  will  satisfy  your 
Lordship. 

(Ohairman,)  Yerj  well. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  If  that  will  do  for  him  it  will  do  for 
us  too. 

(Jfr.  H.  L.  Orippn.)  I  am  desired  to  snggest  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  us,  and  proMbly  to  all 
parties  also,  if  this  Scheme  No.  2,  which  has  been 
referred  to,  were  put  in  some  definite  form  upon  the 
notes  offioialbr,  so  that  we  should  know  what  it  was. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  explained  to  a  certain  extent  in 
evidence,  but  so  fiw  as  Z  am  aware  we  have  not  gob 
Scheme  No.  2  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  on  paper  at 
^11. 

(31  r.  Pope.)  Yon  have  got  all  the  scheme  that  I  have 
^t,  or  that  anybody  has  got ;  you  have  got  the  resolu- 
tions, which  have  not  been  formulated  into  a  Bill. 

{Chairman.)  No,  no,  it  is  the  Scheme  No.  2. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  1  beg  your  pardon. 
(C/tuirman.)  It  is  the  Battersea  Scheme. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  That  has  not  been  given  except  bj- 

Mr.  Collins. 

(3fr.  H.  L.  Crippa.)  If  there  was  some  plan  of  it,  just 
indicating,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which  this  land  is 
to  be  dealt  with. 

{Chairman.)  I  hope  before  we  have  finished  our 
inquiry  upon  this  biunch  of  the  subject  the  eompuiies 
will  let  us  know  whether  they  officially  approve  of  the 

scheme. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Hhvy  meet  to-morrow,  and  we  propose  to 
submit  the  scheme  to  them,  and  then,  when  it  has  been 
approved,  no  doubt  it  shall  be  formulated  and  put  into 

a  definite  shape. 

{Mr.  S.  L.  Grippe.)  Thank  yon;  so  long  as  we  know 
what  scheme  is  approved  that  is  all  we  require. 

{Chairvufn.)  I'he  companies  whose  engineers  wo 
shall  be  glad  to  see  are  the  Grand  Junction,  the  West 
Middlesex,  the  Chelsea,  and  the  Lambeth. 
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Sir  HsiniT  Kiaefft  called  and  examined. 


15.542.  (Chairman.)  Ton  are  an  alderman  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  yon  have  been  Lord  Mayor  in  1882-83 > 

Tee. 

16.543.  Ajid  jon  are  Ohaiman  of  the  Soutbwark  and 
YanxhftU  Company  P— Tea. 

15,644.  And.  have  been  so  for  how  many  yeara  P— 
Something  like  22  years,  I  think. 

•15,545.  Hare  yon  conaidered  thoaa  achemea  of  inter- 
communication ? — Yes. 

15.546.  I  presnme  yon  oonaider,  as  your  engineers 
do,  ijkat  they  are  praotioable  P — Tea. 

15.547.  Do  yon  oonaider  them  desirable  P— I  otmsider 
them  desirable  to  meet  the  pnblio  ontcry  at  the  preaent 
moment,  bat  T  am  qnite  certain  that  if  they  are  carried 
oot  they  will  ael^om  or  never  be  wanted,  amd  aeldom  or 
ncrer  m  Inronght  into  nae. 

15.548.  If  we  hare  another  year  of  droaght,  ench  as 
this,  yon  would  hardly,  I  auppoae,  aay  that  tb^  would 
not  he  wanted  next  year  P— The  preaent  concution  of 
thinga  is  qoite  aufficieut  to  meet  the  caae  of  another 
droqgfat  like  thia,  should  it  oocnr  next  year. 

16.549.  The  present  oonditiou  of  things  P— Tea. 

15.550.  How  has  the  condition  of  things  been  altered 
since  the  drot^ht  of  laat  autumn  7 — It  has  been  altered 
hecaiiae  of  tOB  oonnexiona  which  have  been  made 
between  the  New  Btror  Company  and  the  oonnexiona 
of  the  West  Middlesex  Company  and  the  G-rand 
Junotion  Company,  between  the  New  Biver  and  the 
East  London ;  and,  I  believe,  between  the  East  Iiondon 
and  the  Kent ;  and  between  the  Bast  London  and  tiie 
Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall. 

15,651.  They  have  not  yet  enabled  the  East  London 
to  zesnme  a  oonatant  supply  P — ^No;  because  yaa  re* 
member  the  East  London  cud  not  have  lim  aasistunoe 
so  early  in  the  year  as  they  would  be  able  to  have  next 
year.  CwBequeotly,  it  had  to  draw  upon  its  reservoirs 
to  a  ranch  greater  extent,  and  earlier  tlian  it  would 
have  to  do  next  year,  when  it  can  avail  itself  of  this 
extra  oniBtoiioe.  I  would  like  to  show  you  how  this  ia, 
if  yon  will  permit  me. 

15,552.  Fray  do  80  P— The  New  Biver  Oorapany,  we 
know,  have  oeen  aupplying  the  East'  London  with 
6  million  gallons  per  day  for  some  weeks  past.  They 
have  now  made  connexions  with  the  West  Hiddlesex 
wd  the  Grand  Junction,  which  enabled  them  to  supply 
another  three  million  gallons;  that  is  nine  million 
gallona.    They  hare  oonnexiona  with  the  Sonthwark 
Company,  whereby  they  can  get  aix  million  gallons ; 
that  IS  to  say.  15  million  gallons  per  day  at  the  present 
moment  are  available,  and  will  be  available  next  year, 
abeolntely  available.   I  will  leave  oat  of  consideration 
tbe  small  quantity  supplied  by  the  Kent  Company, 
becanse  it  does  not  affect  the  question.   Now,  you  re- 
member there  are  15  million  gallona  per  day  there, 
which  cui  be  delivered  early  in  the  summer  of  next 
yeer,  and  so  save  their  reserves.   Not  only  can  this 
smonnt  now  be  delivered,  but  the  amonnt  can  be 
Ko^imented  by  a  few  works  whidi  can  be  carried  out 
tiiu  autumn.  For  instuioe,  if  the  connexion  between 
the  East  London  and  the  Sonthwark  and  Tanxhall 
Gompany  la  made  lu^fer,  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall 
Gompany,  instead  of  giving  six,  can  give  10  millions 
per  day.  Bat  other  engineering  v/orks  are  necessary  in 
urder  to  enable  tbem  to  do  that;  that  is  to  aay,  the 
present  20-inoh  main  will  not  pass  more  than  six  millitm 
g^oiu.  If  they  laid  a  larger  main  it  would  carry 
To  million  gallons.   We  have  arranged  with  the  Kent 
Company  to  couple  up  with  them,  and  the  Kent  Com- 
puiy,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  afford  an  extra  supply 
of  two  million  gallons.   That  extra  two  million  ffiJlona 
can  be  tiiken  over  into  the  East  London  district 
throi^h  oar  mains.   That  makes  a  total  of  six  million 
gallons  beyond  the  15  million  gallons  which  can  now 
m  delivered.   Then  again,  we  nave  arranged,  or  jnst 
^  l^U  upon  siraiiged  with  the  Ohelaea  Ooinpany  for  ooupling- 
-9.  up  with  them,  and  that  company  (I  speak  subject  to 

the  Rorrection  of  their  engineer,  out  I  jndffe  from  the 
figares  given  in  General  Scott's  reports)  that  that 
company  would  be  able  to  supply  two  or  three  million 
gallons  of  filtered  water  to  toe  assistance  of  the  other 
companies,  because  I  jndgo  from  the  extent  of  their 
filler  beds  and  their  works,  although  they  deliver  now 
12  million  gallona  in  ihcir  district,  that  the  capacity  of 
their  works  wonld  enable  them  to  filter  or  mannfaotare 
as  maoh  as  15  or  16  million  gallons.  Taking  it  at 


Su-ff. 
Knight. 


15  million  gallons,  that  is  three  million  gallons  more. 
Add  that  to  the  other  six,  that  is  nine  mulion  gallons  S  Nor.  '98 
more,  which  can  be  at  the  service  of  the  East  London  — ■  ' 
Oompany  as  early  as  they  like.  Add  that  to  the  15, 
which  gives  you  ii4  million  gallons  which  the  companies 
with  their  present  powers  could,  without  any  trouble 
whatever,  place  at  the  dispoeal  of  ihe  Beat  London 
Company. 

15,553.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Under  their  present  powers  P— 
T«B,  under  their  present  powers. 

15,654.  {Sir  George  Awe.)  Is  that  filtered  or  un- 
filtered  water  P— I  am  speaking  of  filtered  water 
entirety. 

15.555.  That  additional  24  million  gallons,  they  have 
power  to  filter,  have  they  P — ^Tea. 

15.556.  They  have  filter-beds  fbr  filtration  P— YeSi 
they  have  power  to  filter. 

15.557.  (Major- OeTieral  Scott.)  How  is  that  Chelsea 
water  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Bast  London  Company  P— 
I  thonght  I  had  explained  that  we  have  prettv  well 
arranged  with  the  Chelsea  Company  to  couple  our 
mains  with  theirs  and  the  water  would  come  from  the 
Chelsea  Company  through  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall 
Company  into  the  East  London  district. 

15.558.  And  yon  can  carry  that  extra  quantity  in 
yonr  mains  P — ^xes. 

15.659.  Always  P—Tee»  so  our  engineers  have  advised 
me. 

15.660.  Can  yon  gnaarantee  the  supply  from  your 
company*  whioh  ia  dependent  upon  what  yon  can  apwe^ 
tar  ft  longOT  period  than  one  year  ?— We  could.  Xoa, 
we  coalafor  a  longer  period  than  one  year — ^we  could 
for  some  few  years,  because  I  have  always  had  my  eye 
steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  necessity  of  having  works  in 
exoesa  aa  soon  as  I  could  get  them.  Tou  know  the 
enormous  diffionlty  we  have  had  to  get  Parliamentary 
powers  on  accoant  of  the  opposition  of  the  London 
County  Council,  but  by  persiatiBnce  with  a  great  many 
Bills  and  with  a  little  at  a  time  we  have  put  our 
company  in  such  a  position  that  we  can  niter  or 
manufacture  and  deliver  a  much  larger  (quantity  of 
water  than  we  want  at  the  present  moment  ior  our  own 
purposes.  But,  of  course,  that  ia  to  provide  for  what 
we  flh^  want  in  a  few  years  for  our  own  purpoaos. 
Bnt  before  that  time  arrives,  the  East  London  Company 
and  the  other  companies  will  have  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  their  own  reonirements.  But  thia 
assistance  will  only  be  wanted  for  three  or  four,  or 
perhaps  five  years.  I  have  not  the  slightest  donbt  that 
the  East  London  will  do  evsa^rthing  that  is  necessary 
to  place  themselves  in  a  utiafactcay  position  and  to 
take  time  to  construct  those  works. 

15,561.  If  I  understood  yoa  rightly,  that  supply  of 
10  million  gallons  and  also  the  supply  which  the 
Chelsea  Company  would  furnish  you  with  in  order  to 
pass  that  to  the  East.  London  Company  will  require  an 
additional  main  P — They  will  require  a  larger  connexion 
than  at  present  exists  between  the  Sonthwark  Company 
and  the  £ast  London  Company. 

15,662.  {Chairman.)  Tou  mean  the  connexion  through 
the  subway  P  —  The  connexion  throngh  the  subway 
because  that  is  onl^  a  20-inch  main,  and  that  with 
the  pressure  they  will  have  on  it  will  only  carry,  I 
think,  6  million  gallons  per  day.  If  we  were  to  send 
10  million  palloua,  we  must  have  the  channel  to  send 
the  10  millions  through. 

15.563.  {MajoT-Chneral  Scott.)  Will  the  main  have  to 
extend  from  Nunhead  P — It  would  be  better  if  the  main 
were  to  extend  to  Nunhead,  because  we  should  then  get 
the  pressure  direct.  However,  that  is  an  engineering 
question  which  you  know  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
meeting. 

15.564.  It  is  a  question  of  time,  of  course  P— But 
there  is  ample  time  to  do  that  betwem  now  and  next 
May  or  June — ample  time. 

16,665.  (Jfr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Tour  figures  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  yon  retoin  the  Battersea  Works 
I  presume?  —  No,  not  exactly  on  that  assumption, 
because  the  Battersea  Works  are  now  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  filtering,  but  we  have  filters  at  Hampton  m 
Such  an  advanced  state,  and  we  have  other  filters  and 
plane  prepared  which  we  shall  bo  proceeding  with 
immediately  that  we  shall  be  able  to  filter  tho  whole  of 
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Sir  H.  this  qnantity  of  water  at  Hampton  and  do  withont 

JCnight.  Battersea.   That  is  what  I  am  pigged  to  do.   I  pledged 

•  myBelf  to  do  that  in  Farliament  years  ago.    That  is 

8  Sot.  tS  what  I  hare  been  working  for. 

TTTT  15,566.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
retain  the  Battersea  Works  P — We  would  not  want  the 
Battersea  Works  aJW  the  next  oonple  of  years  or  so. 

'  15,667.  (Chairman.)  Tben-yonr  evidence  suggests  that 
this  Battersea  Scheme  t^t  has  been  laid  before  us  by 
Mr.  Collins  is  an  unnecesBary  expense  P — The  Battersea 
^Scheme  an  laid  before  tou,  is  a  scheme  odmii-al^le  and 
necessary,  if  we  are  Fo  satisfy  the  public  outcry  for 
coupling  up  the  companies ;  but  as  I  have  said  from 
the  very  first,  although  it  may  be  a  very  good  insurance, 
yet  it  will  seldom  or  never  be  wanted,  and  as  events  go 
along  they  will  make  the  possibility  of  it  being  wanted 
iax  more  remote,  because  the  other  companies  who  find 
themselves  deficient  will  do  «>s  we  have  done,  asid  brii^ 
themselves  up  quite  to  the  present  requirements. 

15.568.  Do  I  understand  your  case, that  the  need  at 
present  appUes  to  tine  East  iUHidou  onl^  P— As  I  ander- 
stand  it  I  know  of  no  other  company  wmch  is  in  distress 
or  likely  to  be. 

15.569.  And  you  say  yon  could  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Basb  London  Company  by  a  slight  expenditure  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  mains,  and  a  connexion  or  two 
here  and  there  P — Well,  1  would  not  personally,  per- 
haps, use  the  word  '*  slight."  because  that  expression 
is  liable  to  various  interpretations,  but  I  would  say  at 
an  expense  of  not  any  very  seriouR  import, 

'  15,570.  And  at  an  expenditure  much  less  than  that  of 
the  Battersea  Scheme  P — Yes. 

1 5.571.  The  advantage  of  the  Battersea  Scheme  being 
only  that  it  connects  together  other  companies  which 
have  hitherto  not  wanted  assistance  and  not  Ukehr  to 
wont  assistance  ? — From  what  I  know,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  likely  to  want  assistance. 

15.572.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Can  you  do  this  without  an  Act 
of  FarliainenfaP— rl  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  at 
an  about  that.  X  think  that  the  present  position  which 
the  companies  are  in  is  not  the  position  which  some 
people  try  to  make  them  out  to  be  in.  The  oompaniea 
nave  taken  every  precaution,  and  I  think  this  year  has 
proved  that  the  companies  have  well  tiled  i themselves 
in,  and  prepared  thomselves  for  any  emergency. 

'  15,573.  {OhoMrman.)  At  any  rate  the  expense  of  what 
Ton  hare  suggested — ^improving  the  connections  with 
the  East  London — ^would  be  far  less  than  that  of  the 
Battersea  Scheme  P— Oh  yes.  I  should  put  down  the 
Bost  of  improving  the  oonnezions  with  the  East  Lon- 
don, and  of  oonnecting  ourselves  with  the  Chelsea  and 
(he  Kent,  at  a  matter  of  20,0001.  or  30,0001. 

■  16,574.  (Jfajor- General  Scott.)  Do  you  propose  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  protide  yourselves  with  filters 
which  will  enable  you  to  filter  this  large  quantity  of 
Water  which  you  propose  to  transfer  to  th?  East  London 
Company  for  four  or  five  years  say,  and  which  will  not 
be  necessary  for  yoor  own  company  for  some  time  P — 
Tou  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  large  filters  we  are 
wrying  out  at  Hampton  now,  the  large  scheme  of 
filters.  Those  filters,  when  completed,  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  do  without  Battersea.  The  filters  we 
have  at  present,  plus  Battersea,  put  us  in  a  position  to 
give  this  extra  filtered  water  to  the  XsMt  Lcmdon. 
Therefore  when  we  have  an  equivalent  for  Battersea  in 
filters  at  Hampton,  Hampton  alone  will  filter  enough 
to  enable  us  to  give  this  quantity  to  the  East  London. 

15.575.  {Cliavrinan.)  What  legal  right  have  you  at  this 
moment  to  be  selling  water  to  the  East  London — that  is 
to  another  company  P — I  believe,  under  onv  Acts,  I  can-> 
not  possibly  presume  to  give  an  interjHwtationof  Acts  of 
Farliament,  but  I  know  perfectly  well  we  have  power 
to  make  agreements  for  me  sale  of  water  with  anybody. 
Yonr  Lonbbip  has  had  before  yon  what  we  call  No.  1 
Boheme.  I  would  not  suggest  that  that  scheme  should 
be  put  on  one  side.  No.  1  Scheme  is  a  very  good 
scheme  as  far  as  it  goes.  No.  2  Scheme  is  better, 
decidedly  better,  if  you  ai'O  to  have  what  we  call  a 
eontinuoQS  and  perpetual  insurance.  But  the  question 
is  whether  Ho.  1  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
emergencies  that  might  arise  in  the  future,  after  the 
companies  have  all  got  themselves  into  that  position 
which  they  onght  to  be  in. 

15.576.  (Jfr.  De  Boek  Forter.)  But  with  the  slight  ex- 
penditure which  yon  soggetst,  do  you  think  that  ihe 
companies  could  meet  a  drought  such  as  that  of  tbi* 
yearP  -I  think  so. 


15,577.  Without  any  difficulty?— I  think  so— without 
the  slightest  difficulty. 

.  15,578.  With  an  expenditure  of  soma  20,0001.  or 
SO.OOOZ.  mere  P— I  think  so. 

15,579.  Ton  do  not  consider  either  Scheme  No.  1 
or.  Scheme  No.  2  really  neoessai^  P-^Onl^r  in  the  way 
of  insurance,  and  to  satisfy  public  anxiety  if  there 
is  any  real  public  anxiety  at  all,  which.  I  veiv  much 
'doubt ;  because  you  know  though  it  is  call'3d  a  drought 
in  the  East-end  that  is  not  a  term  whioh  ought  to  be 
applied  to  it  at  all.  There  has  certainly  not  been  sush 
an  ample  supply  of  water  in  the  East-end  as  there 
used  to  be,  ana  there  has  not  been  a  constant  supply. 
But  when  we  know  that  25  gallons  per  head  per  day 
have  been  pumped  into  that  district,  certainly  we 
cannot  call  that  a  state  of  famine.  It  is  not  the  East 
London  Company  which  has  broken  down,  it  is  what  I 
vas  going  to  call  that  ridiculoas  system — I  think  I  may 
use  that  word~M)6  building  houses  without  oistwns.  It 
is  the  non-provision  of  storage  in  the  hooses  wbich  has 
oatuad  the  ibreakcUmn,  asio  which  faas*  caused  this 
diffienltT.  The  East  London  would  have  gqna  on,  and 
ve  tAiould  never  have  heard  a  word  about  it  if  it  had 
not.  been  for  that,  and  I  cannot  myself  imi^fine  how  any 
sensible  map,  when  he  is  dependent  npcm  a  water  supply 
— brought  in  by  artificial  means — can  ever  think  of 
putting  people  to  live  in  a  house  which  has  not  got 
storage  tor  at  any  rate  24  or  48  hours. 

15,.580.  {Chairman.)  We  bad  pictures  from  the  Kast- 
end  of  the  condition  of  water  stored  in  «isteni8  whidii 
were  not  attractive  P— That  is  not  tiie  Uadt  of  the 
compaojjr.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  mode  of  ctmiiraotion 
^the  oistem.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  gay  that  a  cis|iora 
cannot  be  constancted  to  prevent  contamination  of 
water.  It  can  be  done  easily  enough ;  it  cau  be 
cleansed  and  oontinnally  kept  clean  if  it  is  properly 
constructed.  While  yon  construct  cisterns  with  flat 
bottoms  on  which  dirt  con  accumulate  you  will  have  a 
sediment.  But  if  you  construct  them  on  a  slope  almost 
like  a  champagne  bottle,  what  little  sediment  gets  in 
will  be  readily  drawn  out,  and  you  will  have  the  cistern 
always  clean.  Nothing  goes  into  the  cistern  from  the 
water  companies'  mains  in  the  way  of  sediment.  It  is 
only  what  is  allowed  to  blow  into  them  when  the  lids 
are  off. 

15.581.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Do  you  think  you  can  keep 
them  clean  without  an  efficient  filter  P — Yes,  I  think  no, 
if  you  construct  tbo  cisterns  in  the  way  1  have  roughly 
indicated  to  you.  Then  any  sediment  would  gravitate 
to  tile  bottom.  If  yon  have  your  drawing-off  pipe 
there,  then  every  time  you  turn  on  your  tap,  whatever 
little  sediment  ihere  is  would  go  away.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  it.  You  must  make  the  cisterns — not 
exactly  air-tight,  of  course,  but  so  that  the  lids  cannot 
be  opened  ; '  you  must  have  the  lids  riveted  on,  bo  that 
people  cannot  open  them.  I  had  my  cistern  cleaned 
ont  once  in  three  months,  but  I  found  tbat  when  the 
man  went  te  clean  it  out,  the  bettom  of  the  cistern  was 
as  bright  as  before,  and  it  was  truly  absurd.  I  find 
now  it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  it  out  moi-e  than  once 
in  twelve  months,  and  then  he  does  not  find  ha]f  a  teA 
cupfial  of  sedimoht;  but  then  the  cistern  is  always  shut 
np. 

15.582.  {Sir  John  Dor'ington.)  If  yonr  connexion  ia 
so  good  at  present,  why  do  you  think  that  Scheme 
No.  2  would  satisfy  the  public  opinion  better  than  what 
is  already  done  P— Because  the  public  do  not  understand 
the  real  condition  of  things. 

15.583.  You  have  already-  done  all  that  is  necessary 
you  think,  or  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  P — Not  done 
all,  or  nearly  all,  beoanso  there  ia  the  connexion  to  bo 
made  with  the  Kent,  there  is  the  connexion  with  tho 
Ghelsoa,  and  there  is  enlarged  connexion  with  tho  Sast 
London  to  be  made,  and  also  there  would  be  some  extra 
mains  to  be  laid  through  our  district  Lo  get  to  our 
larger  mains  to  get  a  larger  qaantity  of  water  through. 
But  all  that  is  practicable  and  all  can  be  done  in  a  very 
short  time. 

15.584.  When  that  is  done  why  should  Scheme  No.  2 
be  requisite  in  order  to  satisfy  public  opinion.  Ought 
not  public  opinion  to  be  satisfied  th%t  ydn  have  done 
eveiTtbing  by  your  scheme  that  Scheme  No.  2  would 
doP— No. 

15.585.  [Chairman.)  Hare  you  connected  all  the 
companien  in  the  way  Scheme  No.  2  does  Y — No. 

15.586.  Tour  existing  communicution  wiU  only  help 
tte  East  London  as  I  underataudP — It  would  faeljj  tho 
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Bast  Iioudon  ;  out)  if  the  time  oeoamd,  which  ia  not 
likely  to  occar  in  the  next  fifty  years,  that  the  Soathwork 
Bhould  be  short  of  water,  because  we  are  well  tiled  In  ; 
hut  if  it  did  occur  that  we  were  uhort  of  water  and  the 
East  liOndoD  hod  a  lot  of  water  to  snnply,  we  conld 
bring  it  from  the  Sast  London  into  onr  oi.strict,  and  we 
coala  bring  it  by  these  mtiins  from  the  West  Middlepox 
and  the  Grand  J  unction  iiud  the  New  Birer  through  the 
£aet  London,  right  round  the  whole  circle  into  Chelsea 
if  necessary. 

15,587.  (Sir  JoJm  Dorington.)  "What  advantage  would 
be  g&ined  by  patting  the  water  to  begin  with  into  the 
Campden  Hill  Reservoir  over  your  scheme.  In  Scheme 
Ko.  2  the  pK^posal  is  to  lay  the  main  from  your  trorks 
to  Campden  Hill  P — Yee,  that  Scheme  No.  2  is  what  you 
piay  call  a  complete  and  perfect  scheme  to  xf^main  in 
existence  as  a  perpetual  thmg — as  a  perpetual  insurance. 
The  scheme  which  I  have  indicated  is  good,  as  long  as 
the  conipanies  each  have  the  extra  quantity  of  water 
irhich  we  hare  at  the  present  moment.  The  time  will 
come'when  we  shall  want  all  the  present  water  we  have 
powers  to  t^e  for  onr  own  poi^Bcs.  Well,  then,  if 
Ko.  2  Scheme  were  established  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence  with  power  not  only  to  deliver  water,  but  to 
take  more  water  from  l^e  Thames  then  Ko.  2  Scheme 
would  give  a*  permanent  and  perpetual  insarance 
against  any  scarcity  of  water  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
companies.  As  t  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it 
again.  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  such  a  thing  ought 
to  be  uecessar}'.  I  believe  myself  that  the  drought  has 
caused  an  unusual  state  of  circumstsnccB,  but  we  mast 
not  legislate  in  a, panic,  and  because  we  have  come 
upon  a  drought  in  tnis  one  particular  year.  1893  was  a 
Tery  lairly  bad  drought  year,  and  therefore  a  very  good 
year  to  base  your  calciuations  upon,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  the  companies  will  all  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
nsqniremeuts . 

15,583.  Scheme  No.  2,  in  fact,  entirely  depends  upon 
how  long  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  has  its  surplus 
Bunply  ? — Bearing  on  that  point,  I  may  say,  I  am  of 
D^ion  that  every  com^ny  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
bve  sufficient  appliances  not  only  to  aapply  the 
maximam  wants  of  its  own  district,  but  at  least  3,000,000 
jrelions  per  day  ov«r.   If  cverv  company  had  that  the 
ei^t  oompanies  would  have  24,000.000  gallons,  and  if 
the  companies  were  only  coupled  up  according  to 
Scheme  No.  1,  that  would  always  be  available  for  the 
assistoiice  of  any  one  company.   That  is  the  position 
which  1  have  brought  my  company  into,  and  I  am  sure 
His  a  position  which  all  the  compauies  wish  to  put 
thcmHefves  in.    But  you  have  uo  idea  of  the  difficulty 
we  have  had  in  getting  these  powers.    I  have  had  to 
Wive  urgency  up  to  the  hilt,  with  the  London  County 
Gonucil  at  my  heels  blocking  me  and  obstructing  me 
in  every  possible  way.    1  have  had  to  prove  urgency  up 
to  the  very  hilt  tor  every  gallon  of  water  I  have  got 
ioetoad  of  which  I  respectfolly  submit  those  who  have 
got  the  responsibility  of  sallying  water  ought  to  be 
enconraged  and  helped  to  do  it. 

15,58&.  (Major-Generat  Scott.)  When  you  say  that 
erery  company  should  have  a  surplus  of  3,000,000,  you 
nean  that  the  companies  should  possess  means  capable 
of  ooDT^ing  tixtA  surplus  all  over  its  district,  I 
praomeP— No,  I  meaff  this,  if  for  instance  the 
nanmnm  requirmaeiits  of  a  company  are  40,000,000 
ff^Uong  a  day  that  company  ought  to  have  means  at  its 
uBposal  of  manufaclormg  43,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

15.590.  (i9tr  John  Dorington.)  Fnmps  and  filters  f— 
PampH  and  filters,  certainly. 

12.591.  (MajoT-O&neral  ScoU.)  Yes,  and  'mains  to 
Mnvey  it? — And  mains  to  convey  it. 

15.592.  Throughout  their  district  ? — Not  necessarily 
tbroughouS  their  district.  There  Scheme  No.  2  would 
come  in  very  advantageously,  because  then  if  any 
company  were  short,  all  the  companies  would  be 
reqnired  to  send  ibis  extra  3,000,000  gallons  into  the 
central  reservoir  under  Scheme  No.  2,  and  from  the 
notral  reservoir  it  woidd  be  sent  to  any  company  that 
wanted  it. 

15.593.  You  simply  reserve  this  3,000.000  for 
occasional  use? — 3,000,000  beyond  the  reqairements 
of  my  own  company,  I  ought  to  have,  and  with  the 
other  seven  companies  that  would  make  24,000,000 
gaUons  which  would  he  available  to  send  in  to  tho 
oentral  station  snch  as  is  intended  by  Sobeme  No-  2 ; 
from  whieh  station  it  could  hv  distributed  to  all  the 
oompanies,  or  to  any  company  that  wanted  it. 

15,5!)4.  But  then  it  is  your  opinion  that  snchaachemo 
as  Scheme  No.  2  woald  never  he  usfcd,  or  would  hardly 
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ever  be  used  ?— It  would  only  be  neosssary  under  those  Sir  II. 

oiroumstauces.   As  I  said  before,  I  am  of  opinion  it  Kmght, 
would  never  be  used  or  scwcely  ever  be  ased.  But 
still  that  is  no  reason  why  each  company  should  not 

have  that  quantity  of  water  to  spare  beyond  its  own  — ~. 
reqairemeutB. 

15,595.  Reverting  to  No.  1  Scheme  for  a  moment,  I 
see  that  your  daily  supply  in  September  was  something 
over  36,000,000  gallons  a  day  P— With  a^  submission,  I 
asked  the  engineer  yesterdav,  and  he  told  me  it  was 
32,000.000. 

15«596.  Ithinkthei^ttimmade>Tas36,331,552 gallons 
in  the  month  of  September  P — I  have  no  doubt  yon  are 
correct,  becanse  yon  have  got  the  figure  before  yon. 

15.597.  What  will  your  filter  area  be,  assuming  that 
yon  abandon  Battcrsea,  and  complete  your  filten  at 
Hampton  P — 22  acres. 

15.598.  {Majf^-Ge^r^d  Baolt.)  And  through  that  area 
you  would  propose  to  filter  ycur  own  snpply,  plus 
10,000,000  for  the  £ast  London  during  the  next  four  or 
five  years  j  is  that  so  P — Yes. 

15.599.  That  would  be  46,000,000  through  21,  acres  of 
filters  ? — Through  22  acres  of  filters.  But  then  you  see 
that  would  never  bo ;  at  least  that  is  only  in  an 
emergency,  and  it  would  be  a  time  of  the  year,  as  you 
very  well  know,  when  the  water  is  filtered  very  much 
more  easily  than  it  is  in  tho  winter  time. 

15.600.  I  take  your  answer  on  the  subject? — Thank 
you. 

15,600o.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  If  you  go  in  for  this 
large  supply,  will  not  you  want  powern  of  sale.  You 
guarded  yourself  yesterday  by  saying  you  were  not  See  15,189 
exceeding  your  powers,  because  yon  dealt  with  other 
sources  of  supply  besides  the  Thames  P-^That  is  bo. 

15.601.  Bnt  if  you  are  supplying  this  larger  quantity 
of  water,  would  you  feel  quite  safe  that  you  were  only 
supplying  water  other  than  the  Thames  waterP — No, 
at  present  we  should  not.  Bnt  then,  one  of  tho  very 
first  things  which  I  think  most  of  us  a^reo  in  is,  that 
if  this  system  of  inter-communication  is  to  be  made 
efficient,  we  must  get  rid  of  those  restrictions  which 
have  been  put  upon  the  companies  as  regards  inter-salo. 

15.602.  I  am  rather  putting  this  question  with  a  view 
of  our  possible  report  as  to  whether  you  have  got  all 
the  powers  that  you  now  require  or  whether  you  would 
want  a  repeal  of  that  clause  which  prohibits  the  inter- 
salo  of  water  ooming  from  tho  Thames? — Yes,  we 
should  want  a  repeal  of  that  clause. 

16.603.  You  would  P— Certainly ;  aB  the  H-ater  that 
WQ  have  supplied  to  the  East  London  has  been  with- 
drawn from  other  sources  than  the  Thames.  We  hare 
not  taken  any  Thames  water  fbr  them. 

15.604.  lam  not  questioning  your  present  legality ; 
I  am  only  asking  this  with  a  view  to  what  may  be 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  future  P — Then,  as  regards 
the  future,  we  are  sinking  more  wells,  and  we  have 
other  wells  in  prospect,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  as  the  time  goes  along  wo 
shall  have  ample  water  withoot  touching  the  Thames 
water  for  such  purposes  as  this.  Nererthcless,  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  repeal  those  clauses;  they 
arc  a  restriction  and  a  difficulty  which  I  am  only 
surprised  that  i^arliament  ever  permitted  to  creep  in, 

15.605.  {Chairman.}  Any  scheme  of  this  sort  is  a 
means  of  propping  np  and  helping  a  company  that  has 
somewhat  failed  in  its  obligations  to  the  public  ? — Well 
a  circumstance  has  caused  that  company  to  give  a  less 
abundant  supply  than  they  did,  that  is  the  draught. 

15.606.  But  you  can  provide  against  drought  by 
stoi-aRoP— That  is  what  I  believe  thoy  arc  doing  as 
rapidly  as  they  possibly  can. 

15.607.  They  have  not  done  it  in  time  ? — No,  just  so. 
But  then  further  than  that,  if  you  will  excuse  me 
interrupting  your  Lordship,  the  idea  of  storage  if 
comparatively  a  new  idea.  When  I  first  came  into  the 
water  world,  nobody  had  any  idea  of  storage  reservoirs. 
Tlicy  arose  out  of  Lcnrd  Balfour's  admirable  Beport, 
and  ever  since  that  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oommie- 
sion,  we  have  all  been  striving  very  hard  indeed  to 
carry  out  its  requirements.  We  have  powera  to  con- 
struct, I  think,  abont  1,800  million  gallons  of  storage 
in  currying  out  the  Staines  Beservoirs  Sobeme,  though 
that  is  not  at  Staines. 

15.608.  Is  not  there  a  danger  in  any  of  thmo  inter- 
communicatiou  schemes  that  a  company  which  is  not 
quite  do.'ug  nil  that  it  ought  to  do  in  order  to  fulfil  itu 
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Sir  H.     obli^btons  will  rely  opoD  tbo  aesnranoe  of  other  com- 
JCnifht,    p»meB  and  on  inter-communication  aapply,  and  so  it 
—      may  never  provide  adequately  for  itself? — ^Then  if  they 
8  Not.  '98  did  that  ander  that  claase  which  you  discuBsed  so 
—  —     much  this  moruing  with  Kr.  Uollams,  I  would  take 
good  oare  they  paida  very  heavy  penalty  when  they  did 
come  for  water. 

15.609.  I  want  to  avoid  engineering  questions  an 
mnch  as  I  can.  But  you  suggeac  that  already  there 
are  existing  connexions  between  a  number  of  tJie  oom- 

EEtnies  P— Yee,  it  is  so.  I  daresay  your  Lordship  will 
ave  noticed  that  we  have  been  cannected  with  the 
West  Middlesex  and  the  Grand  Junction  Companies 
for  44  years  as  regards  unfiltered  water,  and  dnring 
the  whole  of  that  time  the  connexions  have  never  been 
used  bnt  once. 

15.610.  On  what  occasion  were  they  used? — ^When 
the  IS-incb  connexion  with  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Somhwark  Companies  was  used  for  about  24  hoars. 
£ome  circumstances  occurred  then,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  wha'j  those  circumstances  were.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bestler 
recollects. 

15.611.  (Mr.  Sestler.)  There  was  an  additional  engine 
being  erected  at  our  works  at  Hampton,  and  during  the 
time  of  the  connexion  with  the  new  pumps,  the  whole 
station  had  to  be  stopped,  and  we  had  a  temporary 
supply  during  the  24  hours  from  the  Grand  Junction. 

15.612.  (Caiman.)  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  need  for  which  Scheme  No.  2  would  provide  a 
remedy  P — Tes,  something  of  that  sort.  For  instance^ 
supposing  an  important  engine  broke  down,  or  an 
important  supply  main  burst  and  the  Company  was 
incapacitated  for  a  time,  say  12  hours  or  24  hours  from 
supplying  water,  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  have 
this  oonnexion.  It  would  be  brought  in,  and  then  it 
woald  be  a  grand  thing  to  have  Soheme  No.  2 ;  because 
that  is  a  much  more  perfect  soheme  tkau  anything 
which  has  been  submitted  to  your  Lordship.  It 
would  be  expensive,  but  it  would  be  there.  It 
would  be  paying,  no  donbt,  a  very  big  price  tbr  an 
insurance  which  is  likely  to  be  wuited  Tory  seldinii. 

15,618.  (3fiy*or-{76n«ra2  SooH.}  Generally  speaking, 
wonld  not  a  mere  connexion  serve  the  purpose  of  a 

short  snpply  like  that  P— I  think  it  would; 

16.614.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  an  elaborate 
scheme  like  No.  2  P — I  recollect  a  case  some  years  ngo 
which  occurred  in  the  Lambeth  district.  They  hada 
Tory  important  main  burst,  and  the  houses  they  were 
supplying  in  tliat  district  would  have  been  irithoat 
water,  but  we  happened  to  have  pipes  near  and  we 
immediately  put  on  stand-pipes  all  over  that  part  of  the 
district,  and  the  people  got  their  water. 

15.615.  Without  going  into  each  of  these  connexions 
whieh  are  laid  down  in  Scheme  No.  1, 1  will  just  ask 
yon  this.   1  see  the  Lambeth  and  yourselves  can  have 

connexions  of  mains  P — Yes. 

15.616.  Assuming  the  connexion  to  be  made,  the 
question  of  whether  it  could  be  utilised  would  depend 
in  the  first  place  upon  whether  the  Companies  had 
anything  to  spare  which  thejr  oonld  transfer,  wonld  it 
not.  That  would  be  one  consideration P— Tes. 

15.617.  And  another  would  be  the  question  of  the 
varying  pressures  between  the  two  mains  P — ^Yes. 

15.618.  In  fact,  if  you  opened  a  connexion  without 
studying  tho  pressures  vou  mif^ht  get  the  very  reverse 
of  what  you  wantP— !Ko  engineer  would  do  such  a 

thing. 

15.619.  Unless  the  pressure  answers  the  purpose  that 
yon  had  in  view  you  conld  not  use  the  connexion  P— 
Certainly  not,  and  the  connexion  wonld  not  be  made. 
No  engineer  wonld  make  such  a  connexion  liable  to 
snob  a  contingency.  His  first  duty  would  be  to 
consider  all  questions  of  pressure  and  what  he  could  do 
with  the  water  when  he  got  tbo  connexion  made. 

15.620.  It  may  be  favourable  enough  for  a  transfer 
from  one  company  bo  another,  and  not  backward.  It 
might  be  made  for  a  iransferfrom  Company  A.  to  Com- 
pany K.,  while  it  would  not  serve  to  transfer  from 
Companjr  B.  to  Company  A.P — I  will  not  discuss 
enjilineering  questions  with  yon,  because,  perhaps,  you 
mi^ht  tell  me  that  you  will  take  my  answer.  Bnt  I  am 
qaito  satisfied,  and  I  am  well  advised  by  our  engineers 
that  no  such  difficulties  wonld  arise  in  that  case.  The 
connexions  can  he  made  so  that  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory for  an  interchange  of  water. 

16,631.  \Ohairmcm.)  You  want  an  interohange  of 
filtered  water?— I  am  always  de»lin|;  with  filtered 


water  when  we  are  speaking  about  this  question, 
because  it  is  no  use  talking  about  unfiltered  water, 
Because  you  want  water  fit  for  a  man  to  drink.  There- 
fore it  must  be  manufactured  water. 

l.!(,622.  1  understand  yon  to  suggest  a  different  scheme 
of  intercommunication  from  wbut  the  engineers  have 
suggested  under  Soheme  No.  IP — Mine  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  scheme.  I  have  only  been 
attempting  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship  what  is  the 
present  condition  of  things,  and  what  can  be  done  for 
immediate  porposes.  Both  Soheme  No.  1  and  Scheme 
No.  2  are  exceedingly  valuable  ;  I  would  not  discard  from 
consideration  either  I  or  2.  I  am  quite  sure  I  may  say, 
on  behalf  of  all  the  oompanieff,  that  we  mean  business, 
and  that  whatever  scheme  of  coupling  up  Parliament 
thinks  is  the  best  scheme,  we  are  prepared  to  carry  out. 

15.623.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  the 
engineers  that  there  should  be  a  facnlty,  at  least,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
of  taking  more  water  f^m  the  Thames  P— Tes ;  that 
can  be  done  in  one  or  two  ways.  Either  Parliament 
should  give  the  Company  power  to  draw  a  certain  quan- 
tity in  emergency,  or  the  Local  Government  Hoaixl,  as 
explained  in  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Hollams  has 
so  well  explained  to  your  Lordship,  could  be  tho 
authority  to  give  permission  under  certain  conditions. 
I  do  not  care  which  way  it  is,  but  it  must  be  done.  It 
should  be  done  one  way  or  the  other.  In  the  way  that 
I  have  explained  to  your  Lordship,  it  would  be  done  by 
each  company  being  required  at  least  to  have  three 
million  gallons  in  reserve.  Then  eEu:h  company  does 
its  own  work,  and  provides  an  insnranco  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

15.624.  Then  do  you  suggest  to  us  that  that  would  be 
a  proper  measure  of  centred  to  apply  to  all  the  Metro- 
politan water  companies — that  is,  to  require  them  to 
nave  works  sufficient  to  manufacture,  and  have  ready 
for  distribution,  a  surplus  quantity  of  three  million 
galloQS  beyond  what  their  district  requires  P — I  do.  In 
the  interests  of  all  the  companies  I  am  sure  we  should 
wish  it,  because  we  do  not  want  to  have  such  a  thing  as 
we  have  had  this  summer  occur  again. 

15.625.  Toil  wish  the  short  remainder  of  your  life  to 
be  peaceful  p — Well,  if  it  is  to  be  short,  we  should  like 
it  to  be  peaceful.  I  have  had  no  feather  bed  for  22 
years.  I  do  not  know  whether  yonr  Lordship  calls  to 
mind  that  there  was  an  instruction  at  the  instance  of 
the  London  Count?  Council ;  and  this  was  the  instruc- 
tion sent  by  the  House  of  Qommons  to  the  Committee. 
'*  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Commiltee  not  to 
**  confer  additional  powers  except  so  &r  as  the  same 
*'  may  be  proved  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  Committee 
**  to  be  required  for  works  or  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
**  the  constmotion  or  acquisition  of  which  cannot  be 
"  postponed  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
"  public ;  and  to  insert  in  any  Bill  anthraising  tbe 
"  creation  of  further  capital,  provisions  which  shnll 
"  prohibit  the  application  of  suoh  capital  to  any  par- 
"  pose  other  than  the  construction  of  the  works,  or  tlie 
"  acquisition  of  the  land  for  which  it  is  authorised  in 
"  the  Bill  to  be  raised,  or  the  expenses  of  the  Bill.'* 

15.626.  Oh  3-es,  we  have  had  that  before  us  more 
than  once  P— You  would  think  it  was  directed  against 
men  who  were  going  to  do  something  criminal,  instead 
of  against  men  who  were  supplyingtne  metropolis  with 
water. 

15.627.  No,  Sir  Henry,  that  is  hardly  a  fair  way  of 
putting  it.  It  Was  an  instruction  to  prevent  additional 
powers  granted  while  purchase  was  in  the  air  from 
making  purchaeo  more  onerous  P — ^My  Lord,  I  will  take 
yonr  reading  of  it. 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Cripp$.)  Sir  Henry  likes  to  ascribe  erery- 
thiug  to  the  London  Count?  Council,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  must  ascribe  that  instniotion.   That  was  done  by 

the  Government. 

{WitneBs.)  It  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  London 
County  Counoil. 

(Mr,  Pember.)  Moved  by  Mr.  Stuart. 

{Witnefa.)  Moved  hj  Mr.  Stuart,  yes  ;  and  I  know  it 
was  one  of  those  things  which  caused  us  to  have  to 
prove  urgency  up  to  the  very  hilt  for  every  pound  wo 
wanted,  and  for  every  gallon  of  water  we  wanted. 

15.628.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  it,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  it  has 
prevented  the  companies  looking  very  far  ahead  for  the 
last  15  years  P — We  did  not  dare  put  in  our  Bills  all  we 
know  we  wanted.  We  had  to  get  a  little  at  a  time  and 
go  on  afterwords  and  get  more. 
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iOhairman.)  Ko  doabt  the  present  position  has  been 
Twy  emboiraasing  all  round;  that  is  veiy  clear. 

15.629.  (Sir  George  Bruee.)  When  you  aay  you  wioh 
to  have  power  t-o  draw  more  water  ont  of  the  Thames, 
do  you  mean  that  in  relation  to  Teddingtou  Weir  you 
are  to  be  allowed  to  draw  from  the  Thames  when  it 
comes  to  be  less  than  200  million  gallons  P — I  think  so. 

15.630.  Or  do  you  mean  that  you  are  to  be  allowed  to 
draw  more  in  any  one  day,  say  than  24  million  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  tban  you  are  at  present  allowed  to 
dop — If  emergency  requires  it.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  hae  been  proved  by  the  drooght  of  this 
year  of  more  importance  than  another  it  is  that  that 
reserre  of  200  million  gallons  over  Teddiuf^n  Weir  is 
utterly  useless  and  unnecessary ;  because  it  hat  been 
proved  this  year  when  it  has  been  down,  I  think,  as 
his  Lordship  said  yesterday,  to  fi6  million  gallons 
some  da>^  over  Teddingtou  Weir. 

15.631.  (OAoirmon.)  To  77  P— And  we  have  had  no 
calamity  happening.  We  have  heard  nothing  happening 
in  the  navigation  oelow  Richmond.  Ferlmps  a  little 
barge  may  have  got  aground  for  half  an  hour  at  very 
low  ebb  tide,  or  a  eteamer  going  np  the  Thames  ;  bat 
what  is  that  compared  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
water  for  London.  The  drought  has  proved  beyond 
anything  that  we  can  possibly  want,  that  thst  reservation 
of  200  nullion  gallons  at  Teddingtmi  Weir  is,  as  I  have 
said  all  along,  utterly  mmeoessary.  H  it  is  necessarj 
it  could  be  ^ein  a  far  better  way  than  by  taking  this 
good  water.  If  it  is  necessary  to  haTe  this  flush,  make 
a  tidal  reservoir  down  at  Teddington  Iiocks  and  let 
that  go  out  at  low  tide.  Or  you  have  a  half  tide  weir 
at  Bichmond,  make  that  a  whole  tide  weir  and  keep  half 
the  water  till  low  tide,  and  then  let  it  go  down.  Yon 
do  not  want  this  mnguiBcent  Thames  water  that  we 
require  in  London  for  drinking  purposes  for  that,  I  say 
it  IS  not  wanted  it  all.  If  a  liitle  barge  gets  aground 
it  is  only  once  in  24  hours,  because  there  are  two  ebb 
tides  in  the  24  hours,  and  one  of  them  is  in  the  night 
time,  so  then  it  does  not  matter ;  sappose  a  barge  which 
is  too  heavily  laden  does  get  aground  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle;  compared  with  the 
necessity  of  supplying  London  with  water,  it  is  as 
nothing. 

15.632.  Do  you  propose  that  there  shonld  be  no  limit 
to  the  quantity  that  the  companies  can  take  from  the 
Thames? — propose,  my  Lord,  that  as  long  as  the 
Thtunei  will  supply  the  water  and  London  Tanta  it, 
the  companies  ought  to  be  able  to  take  it. 

15,683.  Then  there  is  to  be  no  limit ;  tiie  companies 
may  tske  it  all  P — No,  certainly  not,  my  Lord. 

15,{^H.  Then  thei*o  must  be  some  limit  over 
Tadduigton  Weir  ? — I  think  there  shonld  be  a  limit 
to  the  qeantity  the  companies  might  take  ;  but  I  think 
myself  that  making  them  imbject  to  200  million  gallons 
riway«  going  over  Teddington  Weir  is  quite  un- 
necenary,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so. 

15,63-j.  What  do  you  say  ia  the  proper  amount  to 
fix  to  go  over  Teddington  Weir  ?  —As  far  as  I  am 
concent  no  quantity  ia  necessary  to  be  fixed,  because 
wlicn  there  is  a  smaller  quantity  going  over  Teddington 
Weir  it  is  so  Tery  few  days  in  the  year,  and  the  quantity 
that  goes  over  I'eddtngton  Weir  m  times  of  flood  is  so 
enormouB,  that  it  docs  all  the  scouring  that  is  necessary 
in  the  Thames.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is 
qtiite  reasonable  tiiat  Farliamrait  shonld  keep  in  its 
own  hands  the  quantity  of  water  the  companies  should 
take  ont  of  tiie  Thames  sabject  to  emergency. 

15,636.  (ifr.  Pember.)  And  sabject  to  storago  ? — And 
Rnbject  to  storage  oertainly.   The  water  companies  are 
fnlty  prepared  to  do  their  dnty.   'ITieywill  provide  all 
storage  that  is  necessary,  and  provide  London  with  all 
Ha  water  that  is  neoessuy.   There  is  no  difficulty  at 
•U  about  it.   As  r^;ards  the  position  of  the  Soathwark 
and  Taoihall  Water  Company  questions  were  asked  by 
Sfr.  Bdfonr  Browne  yesterday  as  regards  our  power  of 
taking  water  from  the  Thames.   Those  questions  only 
vent  a  very  email  way  towards  getting  ont  the  real  fkots. 
I  daresay  your  Lordship  has  the  impression  that  we 
are  Umited  to  45  million  gallons  a  day  from  the  Thames. 
That  was  the  figure  that  was  brought  ont ;  but  the 
case  IB  not  so.   We  can  take  24^  million  gallons  from  tfao 
Thames  without  any  conditions  whatever ;  we  can  take 
ai:other  201  million  gallons  from  the  Thames  under 
certain  conditions — that  is  to  say,  when  the  quantity  of 
w»ter  flowing  over  Peuton  Hook  Weir  is  not  less  than 
250  million  galloDS ;  20}  plus  24|  makes  45.    But  then 


we  are  not  limited  to  45  million  ^pillons  a  day  t  Farlia-    ^ir  H. 
ment  saw  the  neoessity  of  makmg  that  the  average,  ^lUgkl, 
therefore  we  are  permitted  to  take  suoh  a  quantity  of  — 
water  from  the  Thames,  which  dnrilig  a  period  of  six  •  Sov.  *9% 
months  shall  not  exceed  45  millions  a  day.  We  can  '■ 
take  90  million  gallons  one  day  if  we  take  none  tho 
next  day,  as  long  as  we  do  not  exceed  an  average  of 
45  million  gallons  a  day.    Then  there  is  another  thing 
Parliament  enacted.   Seeing  the  importance  of  giving 
us  power  to  fill  these  reservoirs,  they  gave  us  power 
under  certain  conditions  to  take  as  much  as  100  million 
gallons  a  day  from  the  Thames. 

15.637.  {Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  the  maximum,  I  think. 
You  cannot  raise  your  average  by  going  beyond  100 
million  gallons  a  day  P — ^No,  quite  right,  Mr.  Pope* 
that  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand ;  it  is  an  average. 
We  must  not  take  more  water  from  the  Thames  than 
in  an  average  of  six  months  will  come  to  more  than 
45  million  gallons  a  day  ;  that  is  the  way  we  stand. 

15.638.  Provided  on  no  ono  day  your  amount  is  to 
exceed  a  certain  amount.  I  forget  what  it  is  P— In  no 
one  day  arc  we  to  exceed  100  millions — that  is  tho 
position  of  the  company — and  it  is  a  very  different 
position  from  what  the  questions  of  Hr.  Browne  were 
calculated  to  convey. 

15.639.  (Oiiairman.)  Then  I  gather  that  your  com- 
pany has  done  more  to  provide  for  the  future  and  for 
emergencies  in  the  way  of  storage,  and  in  the  way  of 
filter  beds  and  .plant  generally,  than  the  other  com- 
panies P — I  can  hardly  go  so  far  as  that,  because  you 
know  three  of  the  companies  have  got  permission  to 
make  these  large  reservoirs  at  Staines.  They  have 
taken  steps  to  put  themselves  in  as  good  a  position  as 
we  are.  The  Lambeth  Company  are  now  largely 
extending  their  storage  reservoirs  at  Molesey.  and  con- 
sequently they  are  taking  steps.  The  East  London 
have  powers  to  construct  a  very  large  quantity  of  storage 
reservoirs,  so  that  all  the  companies  are  taldng  steps 
to  bring  themselves  up  into  snob  a  position  as  I  am 
happy  to  say  my  company  is  in  at  the  present  day. 
There  is  another  thing  as  regards  oar  powers  of  taking 
water  from  the  Thames,  which  I  had  for^tten.  Parlia- 
ment knowing  that  we  might  want  this  water  did  not 
make  it  contingent  that  wc  should  wait  till  we  had  got 
those  extra  storage  reservoirs  constructed  before  we 
could  take  more  water  Srom  the  Thames.  There  is  a 
special  clause  in  our  Act  which  says  that,  until  they 
are  constructed,  and  notwithstanding  the  flow  at 
Penton  Hook  being  less  than  250  million  cnillons,  we 
may  take  extra  water  from  the  Thames.  Parliament 
saw  the  necessity  for  these  arrangements. 

15.640.  It  is  a  little  out  of  our  present  subject,  but 
you  have  a  suggestion  for  a  kind  of  central  com- 
mittee which  sbould  supervise  tbe  action  of  the  diSferent 
water  compauira,  hare  yon  notP — Yes,  I  have  an 
opinion  that  a  committee  formed  of  representatives 
ot  the  water  oompaoies  would  not  bd  at  all  a  btd  Uiing, 
and  it  might  have  power  to  supervise,  and  it  might  have 
those  powers  which,  by  thQ  scheme  agreed  to  by  the 
joint  chairmen,  it  has  been  proposedshould  be  conferred 
unon  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  Parliament  does 
not  like  to  giro  the  Looal  GoTernment  Board  (hose 
powers,  or  if  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  do  not 
oare  to  be  troubled  with  thore  powers,  then  I  think  a 
committee  which  would  federate  the  companies  for 
general  purposes  would  be  exceedingly  useful. 

15.641.  To  what  extent  woald  you  allow  them  to 
control  the  operations  of  each  company  P — We  wtli  deal 
with  the  question  before  us  if  your  Lordship  pleases^ 
I  think  a  federated  committee  like  that  shonld  hare 
power  to  see  that  every  company  was  bringing  its 
works  into  suoh  a  condition  that  it  could  have  the 
surplus  I  have  spoken  of. 

15.642.  Then  yon  would  give  tho  Committee  power 
iQ  order  a  particular  company  to  execute  certain 
works  P— 1  would  for  that  purpose.  If  the  committee 
and  the  joint  chairmen  thought  that  one  of  tho 
fodnrated  companies  was  not  doing  its  duty  and  was 
going  to  depend  ou  others  for  helping  them  ont  of  a 
dithcalty.  if  they  got  into  one,  then,  I  say,  it  would  he 
a  good  thing  for  tho  Committoe  to  have  power  to  say 
to  this  company :  '*  We  will  not  stand  this ;  in  the 
"  interests  of  all  the  companies  we  require  you  to  do 
"  certain  works,  to  bring  yourselves  ap  to  date-- 
•'  to  put  yourselves  shoulder  to  shonlder  with  the  other 
'*  companies  *' — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

16.643.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Supposing  tlio  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  oonclu^sion  that  it  was  dcs  trable  to 
^  to  Wales,  would  you  allow  them  to  o.-der  the 
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Sir  H,     companies  to  carry  it  oat  P — If  the  Committee  decided, 
■KnigkU    ftud  if  Parliament  decided,  that  it  waa  necessarr  to  ^ 
——      farther  afield  for  the  supply  than  the  Biver  lliamefi. 
•  KoT.  '88  the  London  Water  (Jompanies  would  be  -quite  prepared 
'     to  fall  in  urith  the  requiremente  of  Parliament,  and 
oonld  do  it. 

15.644.  {ChoArman.)  Now  you  are  drawing  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  thought  your  Committee  was  to  act  by  itself? 
— ^In  small  matters ;  but  such  an  important  snbjeot 
oonld  not  be  dealt  with  certainly  without  Parliament. 

15.645.  {Sir  John  Doringlon.)  Would  the  Committee 
have  power  to  order  the  several  companies  to  join 
together  to  go  to  ^rliament  to  get  power  to  do  this 
work?— I  think  bo.  It  would  ho  neceasary  to  go  to 
Parliament. 

■  16.646.  Of  coarse,  it  would  be  necesBary  to  go  to 
Parliament  V — To  do  a  work  like  that  you  would  want 
a  lar^  amount  of  oapital,  and  there  would  be  many 
financial  considerations  which  would  hare  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  Parliament  would  have  to  be  appealed  to 
to  settle,  and  to  allocate  it,  and  to  see  how  it  was  to  be 
paid  for. 

15.647.  I  wanted  to  aee  how  far  yon  would  go  ia 
giving  this  Committee  power  to  order  tbe  companies. 
Would  yon  give  this  Committee  power  to  order  the 
companies  altogether  to  go  further  afield  for  water, 
even  if  it  was  to  Wales,  and  to  promote  a  BillP — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  large  power  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  Buch  a  committee. 

16.648.  I  am  only  testing  your  opinion  P— Qoite  bo. 

15,648.  (Ohairman.)  Would  yon  give  them  power,  for 
inetance,  to  order  a  company  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  a  Bill  for  otra  storage  reservoirs  P — I  wonld  give 
power  to  such  a  committee  to  decide  whether  it  waa 
necessary  to  go  to  Parliament  for  such  a  big  work  as 
the  honourable  member  has  stated.  I  wonld  give  them 
power  to  do  that,  because  tb^  wonld  be  representing 
the  whole  of  the  joint  companies,  and  they  woald  be  a 
very  excellent  authority  to  have  such  a  power  in  their 
hands. 

15.650.  Kowyoa  are  uuwering  about  Wales  P — Y&St 
or  anywhere  else. 

15.651.  Or  any  other  lesser  work  P — ^Tea, 

15)652.  Then  you  wonld  entrust  the  Committee  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  every  company  was 
making  due  provision  for  the  futnre  P — I  would  certainly. 
If  they  found  a  company  not  making  sufficient  storage 
reservoirs  I  would  give  them  power  to  call  npon  va» 
oompasy  to  do  it. 

15.653.  At  once  P— Yes,  at  onoe. 

16.654.  (Ifr.  A.  De  BocJt  JPorter.)  How  would  yon 
enforce  your  requirements  P — That  wonld  be  a  matter 
which  wonld  have  to  be  decided  by  Paxliament.  But  it 
ifl  no  use  having  a  committee  that  will  not  hare  power 
to  enforce  its  requirements.  They  must  have  power  to 
enforce  their  requirements. 

15.655.  (Chairman.)  Just  let  us  follow  it  out  for  a 
moment  Your  oommitiee  meet,  and  say  the  Bast 
London  Company  have  not  got  storage  enough.  We 
require  them  to  go  to  Parliament  next  year  for  a  Bill 
to  establish  so  many  acres  of  storage  reservoirs.  Well, 
the  Bast  London  are  recalcitrant,  and  do  not  like  this 
order.  What  chances  would  the  Bill,  promoted  by  a 
reluctant  company,  have,  of  passing  P — I  think  that 
would  be  met  by  giving  the  Bupervieing  committee 
Bome  powers  to  enable  them  to  take  steps  which  would 
eompel  their  decision  to  be  respected. 

16.666.  {Major.CfeneraX  Scott.)  Do  yon  consider  that 
the  companies  are  under  an  obligation  to  go  to  a  distant 
source,  if  neceasary.  Do  you  consider  that  under  their 
statutory  obligations  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  go 
to  Wales,  if  necessary  P — That  is  a  question  which 
rather  touches  upon  the  legal  interpretation  of  Acta  of 
Parliament,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  care  to  pivo  an 
opinion  upon  that.  What  X  do  feel  is  this,  that  the 
companies  are  under  an  obligation  to  supply  their 
districts  with  water. 

15.667.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  but  from  what  source ;  is  it 
from  the  source  that  the  Statute  has  enabled  them  to 
tap  or  from  some  other  source  that  they  may  discover 
for  themselves  P — We  have  the  Thames  source,  we  have 
the  Lea  source,  and  we  have  wells'  source.  All  these 
are  within  our  control  and  within  our  grasp  at  the 
present  moment.  If  that  failed,  and  possibly  at  the 
end  of  200  years  or  300  years  the  Thames  might  fail* 
then,  I  think,  wonld  be  the  time  to  consider  wmre  they 


would  go  to  for  a  further  suppfy  of  '^t^r.  I  sball  no 
doubt  haT<i  to  appeSr  before  your  Lordship  on  many 
obhei'  matters  npon  which  evidence  has  to  be  given,  and 
I  shall  be  prepared  then  more  folly  to  enter  into  such 
questioqs  as  that.  I  have  confine^  i^yself  rather  to-day 
to  ineeting  your  special  requirements  as  to  coupling  up. 

15.658.  Quite  so  j  I  am  Teiy  much  obUged  to  yon. 
Have  you  ever  considered  Kr.  Banbury  s  evidenoe 
beforfe  the  Commission  P — Do  you  mean  Mr.  Banbury, 
the  chairman  of  the  Siast 'London  Company  P 

15.659.  No.  Mr.  Banbury,  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  a  member  of  the  Stopk  Exchange  P — No,  I  have 
not.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it  at  any  rate.  I  have 
heard  of  it,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it  specially. 
The  only  impression  upon  my  mind  when  I  did  read  it 
or  looked  at  it  was  that  he  did  not  q^ite  understand  l^e 
question. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  FitBSiuH. 

15.660.  I  just  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  one 
paragraph  in  the  suggested  agreement  which  was  put 
forward  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Company.  It  is  No.  8 : 
"  Any  company  taking  water  fVom  another  company  to 
"  pay  for  such  water  to  the  company  supplying  it  at  a 
"  rate  to  be  agreed  upon  or  fixed  1^  arbitration." 
That  would  of  course  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
company  supplying  the  water  was  to  only  charge 
cost  price  to  the  company  taking  it  P— Ko,  it  means 
what  it  says. 

15.661.  Bzactly  P— That  they  are  to  settle  between 
themselves  what  is  to  be  pa^d,  and  if  they  do  not  agree 
it  is  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator. 

15.662.  The  reason  I  put  this  to  yon  ia  this  :  At  the 

E resent  time  yours  is  the  company  which  has  the 
trgest  surplus  avi^bie  for  mpfij  to  any  other 
company  P — Yes. 

15.663.  Supposing  the  East  London  require  to  take, 
aay  10  million  ^IlonS  fVom  you,  you,  I  suppose,  would 
expect  to  be  paid  a  profit  price  upon  that,  would  yon 
notP  —  The  price  .we  have  fixed  at  present  ia  coat 
price.  I  looked  upon  it  as  far  more  important  to  take 
care  that  the  pnbuc  ia  supplied  with  water  than  any 
little  question  of  getting  a  pound  or  two  more  profit. 

15.664.  What  1  am  rather  nutting  to  you  is  this : 
Supposing  yonr  company  ultimately  to  be  acquired 
any  public  authority,  the  power  to  sell  that  water  at  a 
price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  would  be  a  valuable 
asset  in  your  hand  P — Well,  if  it  waa  a  power  to  sell  at 
owt  price  it  would  not  increase  our  profit. 

15.665.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  limit  it  to  cost 
price.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  arbitrator  failing 
agreement  P — Entirely. 

16.666.  It  has  been  pat  forward  that  the  East 
London  Company  is  practically  the  only  company 
which  at  present  require  such  assistance.  Do  you 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  Lambeth  Company  P — 1 
have  a  alight  idea  of  their  circamstances,  yes.  I  do 
not  know  them  sufficiently  well  to  give  any  opinion 
about  the  Lambeth  Company. 

15.667.  I  will  just  put  this  figure  to  you  and  found 
a  question  upon  it.  The  right  of  the  Xtambeth 
Company  to  draw  upon  the  Thames  is  24^  millifm 
gallons,  is  it  not  P — I  believe  that  is  the  fig^nre. 

15.668.  And  do  you  know  that  they  have  been 
drawing  as  much  as  close  upon  32  millions  P — I  do  not 
know  it,  but  you  have  got  the  papers  there  which  tell 
you. 

15.669.  I  am  quoting  from  the  ^fSflial  nport  f — Very 
welL 

16.670.  Therefore  the  Laibbetb  Oompany  are  in  .tkia 
posidon  that  either  th^  woAld  be  drawing  8  mUliona 
beyond  their  statutory  powers  or  they  would  have  to 
amtly  to  some  other  company  to  assist  them  m  l^eir 
difficulty  P — You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Freeman,  but  yott 
will  get  those  anawers  more  correctly  and  more  usefully 
fW>m  the  engineer  of  the  Lambeth  Oompany  thui  you 
can  from  me.  I  do  not  know  what  other  sources  of 
supply  the  Lambeth  Company  have  foeeidea  what  they 
take  from  the  Thames. 

.  15,671.  You  would  know  this,  at  any  rate,  that  yonr 
company  are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  snpply  the 
Lambetn  Oomp&nj  if  the  Lambeth  Otmipany  require 
assistuice  P— Yesj  we  should  be  able  to  help  them. 

15,672.  You  have  the  wat«r  and  yon  have  the  meana 
of  oommunicating  with  the  Lambeth  Oompany  f  — Yea. 
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15.673.  And  ^onrdiBtiiot  and  the  Lambeth  distriot, 
u  yre  hare  lieeu  told  over  amd  over  again,  overlap  P — 
Yes. 

15.674.  Therefore  this  state  of  things  might  oooar, 
might  it  not.  that  yon  coald  be  sapplying  to  the 
Lambeth  Company  saj,  thia  8  millions  which  they  want 
in  excess,  and  they  woald  then  be  distributing  it  in 
part  of  the  district  which  is  also  the  disbrict  of  yonr 
own  company  P — Tes. 

15.675.  Bo  that  yon  could  be  taldng  water  from  the 
Thames,  handing  it  over  to  the  Lambetii  Company  who 
would  supply  it  at  higher  rates  than  if  yoa  supplied 
the  district  yourself  P — Daring  such  a  short  time  as  the 
emergency  exists  that  must  be  the  case. 

15.676.  But  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  bow  long 
that  emergency  conid  exist  with  the  Lambeth  Com- 
pany?— We  know  it  could  not  exist  very  long,  because 
if  tbey  are  in  that  state,  they  would  haye  to  go  to 
Parliament  to  get  more  powers. 

15.677.  I  think  the  only  other  quention  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  was  this.  The  scheme  which  yon  have  been 
just  detailing — ^that  of  a  central  committee  and  all  their 
|K>wers — that  scheme  I  nnderstand  to  be  your  own 
mdividnal  suggestion  P — SloEit  assuredly  not. 

15.678.  Is  it  a  suggestion  on  behalf  of  all  the 
companies  P — You  are  speaking  of  No.  2  scheme  now, 
I  suppose  P 

15.679.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  your  suggestion  to  have 
1  central  committee  representing  all  the  oompanies 
nitii  power  to  coerce  a  company  to  carry  out  works  P — 
That  is  entirely  my  own. 

15.680.  And  it  has  not  been  a  matter  in  consultation 
irith  the  other  companies  P — No,  certainly  not. 

15.681.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  such  a  scheme, 
if  carried  out,  would  be  praotioally,  although  by  another 
name,  amalgamation  of  all  the  oompanies  P — No.  An 
amalgamation  I  look  opon  as  almost  an  iuiposstbility. 
It  would  be  a  federation  of  the  companies  which  is 
perfectly  praclicable  and  e&sy. 

lo,682-  Federation  with  the  absolute  powers  of  the 
committee  such  as  you  have  told  ub  P — Federation  is  a 
practical  thing  and  would  be  beneficial,  but  amalgama* 
cion  is  almost  impracticable  on  account  of  the  many 
difficult  questions  which  would  arise. 

15,683.  In  other  words,  yon  say  it  would  be  federation 
not  unalgamation  P — ^Yes. 


16.684.  That  is  federation  without  restrictions  in  Sir  S. 
order  to  avoid  amalgamation  with  reduction  of  rates  P  Knight. 

—No.   You  may  put  that  interpretation  upon  it  if  yon   

like,  bat  I  do  not  put  that  interpretation  upon  it,  and  8  Not.  '98 
do  not  mean  anything  of  the  sort.  ■ 

15.685.  (OAairmoM.)  I  suppose  the  difficulty  of 
amalgamation  is  the  difficulty  of  rates,  is  it  notP — 
And  many  other  difficulties  as  well.  There  would  be 
so  many  things  to  consider — the  differrait  interests  of 
the  different  oompanies  with  regard  to  everything 
which  they  have  to  do  in  connection  with  their 
business,  and  the  differences  in  their  rates,  and  the 
differences  in  their  Parliamentary  powerst  and  obliga- 
tions. There  wonld  be  bo  many  questions  which  would 
arise  in  amalgamation,  that  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  If  yon  take 
federation  and  leave  each  company  to  work  out  its  own 
hand,  then  you  get  over  all  these  difficulties,  and  you 
can  get  all  the  advantages  to  the  general  public  which 
federation  would  give. 

15,685a.  {Mr.  Frawwin.)  Would  your  Lordship  allow  me 
to  correct  one  error.  I  have  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
now.  I  think  it  is  an  error  of  my  friend  Sir.  Pember. 
The  instruction  which  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry 
Enight,  I  think  was  moved  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  not  by 
Ur.  Stuart,  as  suggested. 

{TTtffMffs.)  Who  do  you  say  it  was  moved  by  P 

(Jlfr.  JVeeman.)  Mr.  Chaplin. 

{WiineBB.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(Jlfr.  Freeman.)  It  is  as  well  to  have  it  oorreot. 

(jlfr.  Pam&er.)  That  inBtmotion  I  think,  was  moved 
for  in  more  than  one  year.  Mr.  Chaplin  may  have 
moved  for  it  in  one  year,  and  Mr.  Stuart  in  another. 

(Jfr.  Fraevhan.)  There  is  no  record  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
name, 

(TTtiness.)  I  should  like  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to 
what  I  mean  upon  this  question  of  ooupling-up. 
Whether  it  is  loft  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  indicated, 
it  exists  at  tho  present  moment  or  can  be  made  to  exist 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  or  whether  No.  1 
Scheme  is  adopted,  or  whether  No.  2  Scheme  is  adopted 
the  companies,  I  am  euro,  are  quite  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  Parliaauent  in  any  way  that 
Parliament  thinks  best. 


The  WitnesB  withdrew. 


Beealled. 
Q.  S4,667. 


[After  a  short  a^i^"*'^^^] 


Mr.  WUTBR  HnrrxB  called  and  examined. 


15.686.  (OfcairwkMi.)  Ton  are  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  P — I  am. 

15.687.  And  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Hn^neers  P — ^Tes. 

15.688.  You  are  engineering  director  of  the  Grand 
Josction  Waterworks  Company  P — Yes. 

15.689.  And  Joint  engineer  to  the  Staines  Beservoir 
Committee  P — ^Yes. 

15.690.  You  also  have  the  privilege,  I  believe,  of 
haniur  been  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council  P 
-TaT 

15.691.  Now,  have  you  considered  some  one  or  more 
of  the  schemes  that  have  been  laid  before  us  of  inter- 
eommnnioation  ? —  Yes,  I  have  considered  both  of 
them. 

15.692.  Scheme  No.  1  and  Scheme  No.  2,  as  we  have 

called  Ihem  ?— Yes. 

16.693.  Which  of  these  shall  we  direct  our  attention 
toP—I  think  No.  2.  No.  2  appears  to  me  to  be  a  better 
acheme  than  No.  1. 

15.694.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  ex- 
pensive, has  it  not  P — Slightly  more  expensive,  bat  not 
really,  looked  at  in  the  view  that  I  shall  pat  before 
Jtnr  Lwdship. 

15.695.  Then  yon  confine  yourself  to  Scheme  No.  2  ? 
-Tee. 

15.696.  It  is  a  feasible  scheme,  of  coarse,  otherwise 

f}a  vodld  not  recommend  it  as  a  scheme  P— Quite  bo. 
think  it  is  a  good  scheme,  because  it  joins  the  works 
of  die  compuiiea  without  in  any  way  interfsring  with 
internal  distribution. 
\  98698 


15.697.  On  the  other  hand,  do  yon  consider  it  a 
neoessaiy'  soheme  P — ^It  is  necessary  under  the  pecaliar 
circumstonces  of  this  year.  We  consider  it  wonld  be 
very  inadvisable  and  very  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  that  any  company  shoald  break  down  next 
year  xmder  aay  cironmstHices  whatever. 

15.698.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  contemplate  a 
breakdown  of  any  company  except  the  Bast  London  P — 
No,  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  contemplate  any  breakdown 
of  ^e  East  London. 

15.699.  I  thought  I  had  framed  my  question  so  as  to 
exclude  thatP — I  beg  your  pardon. 

15.700.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  except  that,  and 
you  do  not  contemplate  even  tbatP — No. 

15.701.  Sir  Henry  Knight  has  thrown  out  a  sug- 
gestion to  us  which  I  shoald  like  your  opinion  upon,  if 
you  have  one,  namely,  that  the  existing  communications 
of  the  East  London  Company,  somewhat  enlarged  and 
improved,  would  amply  suffice  to  meet  t^iat  possible 
breakdown  P — I  think,  probably,  that  could  be  done. 

15.702.  That,  of  course,  would  be  much  less  expensive, 
and  would  require  much  less  time  for  execution  than 
the  larger  scheme  that  yon  are  going  to  speak  about  P — 
That  is  so,  but  the  companies  have  felt  that  they  hare 
been  open  to  a  jgood  deal  of  criticism  from  the  public 
in  regard  to  the  fact  that  thqr  are  unable,  or  have 
been  nnable  hitherto,  to  render  that  aasistanoe  from 
one  to  the  other  which  the  public  thinks  it  has  a  right 
to  expect.  The  companies  are  very  anxious  to  disabuse 
the  public  of  any  such  icUa.  The  companies  are  ready 
to  do  anything  that  is  necessary  for  ensoring  the  supply 
of  any  district  of  the  metropolu.  • 

F 


Mr.  W. 
HwOer. 
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15,703.  Yoa  think  that  the  more  modest  Bcheme  of 
Hit  Henrj  Knight  would  not  satjsfy  the  views  of  what 
you  may  call  the  public  P— I  think  it  is  pOBsible  that  it 
might  not,  Irat  perhaps  if  the  whole  qneetion  is  looked 
into,  as  it  will  be  looked  into  before  your  Oomraission, 
and  if  yon  come  to  a  certain  resolntion  in  regard  to  it, 
that  may  satisfy  the  pablio  mind,  as  any  statement 
given  by  the  companies  alone  oonid  not  possibly  do. 

IS^O^.  At  present  it  is  a  statement  only  of  Sir 
Henry  Knight.  I  do  not  know  whether  you,  as  an 
engineer,  would  endorse  titat  statement.  vVonld  the 
scheme  shadowed  forth  Sir  Henry  Knight,  in  your 
view,  be  snfiSoient  to  meet  any  probable  emergency  P — 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  Sir  Henry 
Knight  garehia  evidence. 

15.705.  It  was  luraatically  tbe  enlargement  imd  iin> 
provement  of  the  existing  means  of  oommunication 
with  the  East  LondoaP — have  no  doubt  biUi  that  a 
scheme  of  that  sort  would  make  the  East  London  safe 
next  year,  because,  after  all,  they  are  only  under  a 
tempcraiy  disability,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Lea, 
which  is  due  to  a  drought  which  is  absolutely  unpre- 
cedented, at  any  rate  within  any  records  that  we  have 
had  aooesB  to;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the 
works  which  they  now  propose  they  will  soon  bein  as 
good  a  position  as  any  other  company  in  London. 

15.706.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Not  within  the  ioext 
12  months  P — ^No,  that  is  the  difficulty  that  we  are 
endeavouring  to  meet  this  scheme,  or  by  any  otbmr 
Boheme  whic^  the  Cfommission  may  think  suitable  and 
snfficient. 

16.707.  (Jia^or-Oeneral  Sooit.)  I  think  jtm  must 
devise  a  scheme  or  schemes,  or  a  schome  must  be 
devised  to  provide  a  snjiply  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years— I  should  think  so  P — ISo  doubt,  as  a  matter  of 
assurance,  it  would  be  desirable. 

15.708.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  East  liondon 
Company,  aubjcot  to  what  the  en^eer  may  say,  I 
presume  you  wonld  estimate  that  it  would  take  him 
several  years  to  complete  any  la^  scheme  of  reservoirs 
that  he  might  bring  forward ;  is  not  that  yoni-  opinion  P 
— ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

15.709.  Therefore  yoa  must  not  merely  estimate  for 
the  supply  for  next  ysar^  but  for  something  b^ond 
that  P—Qnite  so  ;  but  I  thmk  that  any  supply  to  be  of 
real  use  should  be  in  time  for  use  next  summer. 

15.710.  Quite  so. 

16.711.  (Ohairtnan.)  It  is  obvious  that  Sir  Henry 
Einight's  improvement  of  the  existing  commonioations 
coold  be  made  by  next  summer  P— I  presume  so. 

15.712.  Do  you  think  Scheme  No.  2,  as  we  have  ctJled 
it,  conlii  also  be  ready  by  next  summer  P — ■Yes,  I  titiink 
that  Scheme  No.  2  could  be  ready  by  next  summer,  if 
we  had  such  an  assurance  given  to  us  as  would  justify 
us  in  patting  the  work  in  hand  at  once.  For  instance, 
I  sngi^Bt  that  if  your  Commission  iu  satisfied  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  works,  and  would  report  in  that  sense 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Government  might 
undertake  to  carry  through  a  Bill,  as  a  public  Bill, 
giving  the  necessary  powers  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  If  such  an  assurance  were 
given,  the  companies  could  at  once  commence  the 
necessary  works,  and  have  them  ready  for  next  snmmer. 
That  is,  in  my  view,*  the  practi(»l  way  in  whidi  the 
difficulty  could  be  met. 

15,713  'lliis  Scheme  No.  2,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  understand  it,  enables  the  filtered  water  ready 
for  delivery  to  be  handed  over  almost  from  onecompany 
to  any  other  company  ? — That  is  so. 

15.714.  Would  it  be  useful  and  desirable,  whether 
purchase  of  the  companies  takes  place  or  not  P — I  think 
so.  The  same  mains  wonld  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  would  be  the  same  necessity,  and  the  same 
user  of  the  mains. 

16.715.  You  mean  it  would  not  be  waste  of  money 
therefore,  eyen  in  the  event  of  purchase  taking  place 
within  p.  reasonable  timeP — think  not,  because  it 
would  ^ard  against  any  possible  breakdown  in  any 
district  in  the  Metropolis. 

15.716.  Can  you  give  us  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  cost 
of  the  scheme  than  we  have  bad  hitherto  P — I  agree  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  estimateof  S55,000Z.  for  mains  and 
conntotionB.  I  Atrther  nndecstand  that  the  Sonthwark 
and  Yaui^l  Gompany  are  willing  to  allow  1^ 
.associated  oompanies  to  have  the  use  of  their  Battenea 
works  and  of  part  of  the  36-inoh  main  from  Hiunpton 


fbr  a  few  years  at  a  rental.  If  the  works  be  taken  at 
9,0002.  a  year,  five  years'  rental  amonnts  to  45,00CZ. 
TTnder  the  sohune,  ahont  one-third  <rf  the  Campdui  Hill 
works  of  the  GriHid  Junction  Compsny  wonld  similarly 
have  to  be  rented  wluch  would  cost,  subject  to  arbitration 
(I  am  only  potting  forward  now  tentative  fignrcs  you 
will  understand)  a  further  addition  of  1.200^.  per  annum, 
or  a  total  of  6,0001.  for  five  years.  The  total  expense  of 
the  scheme  would  therefore  be  for  mains,  Sic.  255^0001. 
Five  years'  rental  of  the  Battersea  works  would  be,  say, 
•i5,000I.,  that  is,  taking  it  at  300,0002.  at  3  per  cent., 
9,O00Z.,  and  five  times  9,0002.  is  ^,0002.  There  would 
be  five  yeai-s'  rentsl  of  faaif  the  36-inch  main  from 
Hampton  to  Battersea.  Mr.  Beatler  gave  the  figure  at 
120,0002.,  one-half  of  which  would  be  60,0002.,  which  at 
3  per  cent,  wonld  be  1,8002.  a  year,  and  five  ;eai-s  would 
be  9,0002.  Then  five  years'  rental  of  the  Campdcn  Hill 
works  would  be  about  6,0002.,  making  a  total  of 
315,0002. 

15.717.  That  expense,  therefore,  is  for  five  years  only, 
but  if  the  system  is  to  be  permanent,  that  expense  would 
be  increased  P — If  the  Battersea  filtering  area  were 
done  away  with,  the  Battorsea  area  retained,  or  a  small 
portion  of  the  Battersea  area  retained,  with  a  small 
reservoir  into  which  filtered  water  cculd  be  delivered, 
either  from  Hampton  or  elsewhere,  and  sufficient 
engine-power  left  there,  that  could  be  a  permanent 
centre  from  which  all  the  emergency  necessities. of  the 
companies  could  be  supplied. 

15.718.  I  mean,  that  adds  something.  Your  estimate 
of  315,0002.  only  covers  the  cost  of  Scheme  No.  2  for 
five  years  P— Yes,  so  far  as  any  other  expenditure  over 
that  of  the  mains  is  concerned. 

15.719.  (Mr.  J)e  Book  Porier.)  Does  it  include 
anything  for  standing  charges  P — No. 

15.720.  (Ohairman,)  But  would  there  not  be  pumping 
necessary  P — ^There  would  be  pumping  necessary  when 
the  wat^  was  required  by  any  special  company,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  charged  for. 

15.721.  {Major-Cfeneral  Scott)  Into  what  reservoirs 
do  yon  pump  ftom  Battersea,  or  do  you  propose  to 
pomp? — We  propose  to  pump  into  Campden  Hill  and 
Glaremont  Square,  the  same  scheme  Uiatwas  described 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Collins  yctterday. 

15.722.  I  have  not  got  it  clearly  in  my  mind  P — 
Campden  Hill,  Glaremont  Square,  New  Biver  Haad 
trtxca  Oampden  Hill  and  Brixton. 

15.723.  Then,  of  course,  the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall 
Company  have  their  own  mains  now,  which  go  from 
Battersea  to  Nnnhead,  which  would  be  availiUiile  in  the 
fhtnre. 

15.724.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Forier.)  Have  you  estimated 
what  the  standing  charges  would  be  in  that  scheme  P — 
No,  I  have  not. 

15.725.  (jSfir  George  Bruce.)  I  snppose  the  standing 
charges  will  only  come  in  lieu  of  standing  charges  whica 
would  be  due  to  pumping  elsewhere  by  the  companies. 
It  will  not  be  additional  standing  charges  P — You  can- 
nob  have  a  separate  station  without  having  additional 
charges  to  some  extent,  but  no  doubt  there  would  be  ft 
credit  to  be  given  in  tbe  direction  which  you  suggest. 

15.726.  [Major-OenercU  Scott.)  Tho  great  advantage 
of  the  scheme  is,  that  ^ou  deliver  into  reservoirs,  and 
thence  the  distribution  is  oarried  on  in  the  usual  way  ? 
—In  the  usual  way. 

15.727.  "Without  amr  interference? — Without  any 
interference  at  all.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  as 
r^rds  pressures  and  levels,  and  that  sort  of  ^ng. 

15.728.  (Kr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  the  supply  wonld 
be  only  available  for  a  short  time,  would  it  not.  Would 
not  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  ultimately 
reqnire  a  portion  of  this  15  million  gallons  P— Yes,  they 
wonld.   They  will  eventually  in  a  few  years  time. 

15.729.  Then  it  is  only  for  a  limited  period  that  it 
will  be  available  for  this  purpose  ? — Exactly. 

15.730.  What  period.  Have  you  formed  any  idea? — 
I  do  not  think  I  nave  gone  sufficiently  into  that  to  give 
you  an  answer  at  the  present  moment. 

15.731.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  I  think  you  explained 
that  a  part  of  this  36-iuch  main  was  to  be  at  tho 
service  of  this  scheme  P— Because  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Bestler  wishes  to  pump  15  millions  through  it  as  at 
presenc,  to  Battersea.  He  would  let  us  have  10  million 
gallons,  but  ike  other  five  he  wonld  want  ac  the  present 
moment  for  himself.  That  is  how  I  understood  hie 
evidence. 
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15.732.  iOhairman.)  You  say  that  the  Scheme  No.  2 
would  meet  with  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pressures 
or  communication  either  way.  Do  the  existing 
commiinications  between  the  8oathwark  and  Yanxhall 
and  the  East  London  Companies  work  in  the  same 
manner  without  any  difficulty  P — Thej  work  without 
any  difficulty.  They  work  Tery  well  from  the  Sonth- 
wark  and  Yauxhall  to  the  East  London,  because  their 
reservoir  at  Nunhead  is  situated  at  a  high  elevation, 
and  th^  are  supplying  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  work  back  from  the  East  London  to 
Soathwark,  I  oonld  not  say  that,  I  give  no  opinion 
upon  it,  hot  there  might  be  a  diffioally. 

15.733.  (St^  John  DorvngUm.)  SuppoHiug  thoy  went 
back  from  the  East  London,  would  it  work  P — ^Ko.  2 
Scheme  wonld  work,  if  it  were  through  the  Grand 
Junction  to  the  New  Birer. 

15.734.  It  would  work  from  the  Grand  Junction  to 
the  New  Birer,  and  so  to  East  London  P— Tea,  but  we 
have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  East  London  should 
deliver  to  the  New  River,  and  the  New  Eiver  to  the 
Grand  Junction. 

15.735.  Supposing  we  reverse  it,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  get  into  a  difficulty  P — That  is  what  you  were 
■peaking  of  jost  now  P 

15.736.  Yes,  I  was,  only  I  am  putting  the  question 
directly.  Supposing  the  Grand  Junction  got  into 
difficulties,  and  you  were  nsing  the  present  connexion  of 
the  Sonthwark  and  Yaukhall  with  the  East  London, 
wonld  it  work  backwards  that  way  P— -I  do  not  quite 
follow  yon  for  the  moment, 

15.737.  From  Campden  Hill  to  the  Grand  Junction 
yoa  wonld  be  going  eastward,  wonld  you  not  P— -Yes,  to 

XTew  "Birer. 

l£l^738.  By  the  present  connexion  of  the  snbway  from 
the  Sonthwark  and  Yanzhall  to  the  East  London,  if 
Tou  wanted  to  help  the  Chrand  Junction  yon  would 
oave  to  so  westward  P — ^Yes ;  the  Southwark  and  Yaux- 
hall eooM  help  the  East  London,  the  East  London  oonld 
help  the  New  Etiyer,  «a,d  the  New  Biyer  oonld  help  ns. 

15.739.  It  wonld  work  that  way  P— Yes,  it  wonld 
work  tbac  way. 

15.740.  That  is  the  point  P — ^If  you  look  at  it  yon 
will  see  the  scheme  ia  really  based,  upon  passing  nearly 
SO  million  gallonB  of  water  in  every  case  except  one 
from  sereraT  companies  to  one  company.  The  excep* 
tionisin  the  case  of  the  Chelsea  Oompu^,  because 
the  Ohelsea  total  supply  at  present  is  only  14  million 
nUoDB,  and  therefore  we  consider  it  is  only  necossary 
&  that  case  to  supply  14  million  gallons  fbr  snoh  a 
pnrpoec 

15.741.  I  am  tr^ng  to  compare  in  my  mind  the 
rehtiTe  merits  of  Scheme  No.  2,  which  is  the  pa8SfM;e 
iX  water  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  with  the 
sRutgemeut  which  has  been  already  made  of  going  up 
to  the  East  Loudon  and  passing  water  possibly  from  the 
esat  towards  the  west  P — ^You  could  pass  water  either 
way  through  No.  2  Scheme. 

{Chairman.)  No,  no. 

15.742.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  We  have  got  aa 
eiistmg  scheme  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

15.743.  It  is  a  acheme  that  hat)  been  created  within 
tlie  lost  few  months,  namely,  a  method  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  and  East 
Londto  ?— Yea. 

15.744.  The  East  London  conununioates  also  with  the 
NewBiverp— Yefi. 

15.745.  And  we  know  the  New  BItot  also  commnni- 
otes  with  the  Grand  Jonction  P — Yes. 

15.746.  "Vnth  certain  additions,  which  have  been 
^wribed  thu  morning,  water  to  the  extent  of  about 
30  raillitm  gallons,  oan  pass  that  way  to  the  East 
lAndonP— I  did  not  hear  that  scheme  of  Sir  Henry 
Kaij^t,  and,  therefore,  I  really  oould  not  give  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

15.747.  Supposing  that  is  a  complete  scheme  at 
FBsent,  wonld  that  scheme  be  as  good  as  the  No.  2 
Bcheme,  or  do^  the  new  sohemo  present  certain 
neineering  advaatages  over  this  scheme,  which  I  will 
nil  Sohemo  No.  3?— I  think  that  Scheme  No.  2 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  connecting  the  works 
of  the  companies  together,  and  not  the  supply  mains. 

15.748.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  ono  is  already 
sooomplished  P— The  other  one  is  to  a  certain  extent 
fiready  accompHshed, 


15,749.  To  a  certain  extent— that  is  true.  j^r.  W. 

15,760.  (OJuiirman.)  What  part  would  the  Grand  '™'^' 
Junction  and  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Oompanioa  g  u^^^  i^g 
take  in  this  Sdieme  No.  2  P — Under  the  Scheme  No.  2  , 
they  are  supposed  to  supply  3  million  gallons  a  day  each 
to  the  Now  Biver  Com^iiy. 

15.751.  Or  to  any  other  oompai^P — Under  soheme 
No.  2,  3  milli(n)s,  I  think  it  is. 

15.752.  {Major-QMeral  Soot^  I  thonght  the  whole 
deUvery  was-  oonoentrated  at  Battersea  under  Soheme 
No.  2  P — -But  under  a  certain  portion,  of  the  soheme— 

iOhakman.)  We  have  not  had  that  Scheme  No.  2 
oompleta  before  u»— we  hare  not  seen  that  portion  of  Sw  18,701. 
it. 

15.753.  {Major- €feneraZ  Scott.)  The  scheme  as  given 
to  ns  was  a  del  irery  by  that  36-inoh  main  to  Batt-ersea, 
and  thence  the  water  was  pumped  in  various  directions 
to  the  existing  service  reservoirs  of  the  various  com- 
panies, so  that  from  thence  it  was  distributed  by  the 
ordinary  method  in  the  ordinary  mains? — It  is  3 
millions  from  the  Grand  Junction  and  3  million*  from 
the  West  Middlesex. 

15.754.  {Ghairman.)  Unfortunately,  we  have  never 
had  Scheme  No.  2  as  a  written  dooumeut  before  us. 
Mr.  Collins  said  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  presenting 
it  P— Well,  my  Lord,  I  can  give  you  some  details  in 
regard  to  it  if  you  would  Uke  to  receive  them. 

15.755.  It  is  new  to  me  (I  do  not  know  whether  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission  are  in  the  same 
position)  that  there  was  any  oout^bntion  from  the 
Grand  Junction  or  West  Middlesex  under  tiiat  soheme  P 
— ^That  is  BO. 

(Ohairman.)  I  thonght  it  was  all  on  delirety. 

15.756.  (Major-Oensral  Scott.)  There  is  a  delivery  at 
the  present  moment  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  West 
KiMIesex  Water  Companies  to  the  New  Biver  Oom- 
pany  P — That  is  so. 

15.757.  Do  you  propose  the  oontinnation  of  that  P— - 
Not  exactly,  because,  yon  see,  at  the  time  of  hi^est 
delivery,  in  June  and  July,  we  shonld  not  be  able  to 
spare  all  that  amount  ot  water,  and,  therefore,  there 
wonld  have  to  be  certain  works  made  which  wonld 
enable  us  to  supply  the  water,  and  we  should  also  have, 
by  inter-sale  with  the  Chelaea,  to  get  the  power  of 
diawing  more  water  from  the  river  to  give  in  exoeaa  of 
our  OT^nary  quantity  for  this  very  purpose. 

15.758.  If  that  is  part  of  No.  2  Soheme,  can  you 
describe  shortly  what  the  details  of  it  are  P — ^Yes,  I 
oan. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  As  a  matter  of  Act,  if  you  look  at 
Question  15,125,  the  witness  ^os  the  evidenoe  as  to 

(Witnea$.)  I  thonght  Mr.  Collins  gave  it  yesterday. 

(3fr.  Po^.)  I  understood  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  to  ask 
this  morning  that  that  Scheme  No.  2  might  be  tabulated 
BO  that  we  might  deal  with  it,  and  I  promised  to  do  so, 
and  now,  if  your  Lordship  and  the  Commission  desire 
it,  we  can  undertake  it.  I  do  not  say  every  engineer 
will  agree  to  every  detail,  but  we  willi^ree  to  put  upon 
a  cartoon  what  Mr.  Collins  reaUy  suggested  as  to 
Soheme  No.  2,  so  that  it  may  be  before  your  Lordship 
in  a  regolar  tabulated  form.  We  oan  do  that  by  the 
time  the  Oommission  meets  next  week. 

{Chairman.)  I  should  be  very  glad. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  It  is  very  difficnlt  for  us  to  ask  any 
questions  until  we  have  seen  that  soheme  in  detaiL  I 
really  do  not  know  what  it  ia. 

(Major 'General  Scott.)  What  is  the  number  of  tho 
question  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Pember  P 

(3fr.  Pember.)  Itia  at  Question  15,125.  The  witneas 
says : ' '  Next  season,  if  that  plan  were  adopted,  we  could 
"  give  from  the  New  Biver  Company  at  the  Lea  ints^ 
'*  to  the  East  London,  supposing  them  to  be  the  receiving 
"  company,  6  million  gallons  a  day;  we  could  give 
"  3  million  gallons  a  day  from  tUo  Grand  Junction 
"  Company,  and  3  millions  from  the  West  Middlesex 
"  Company,  taken  through  the  New  Biver  and  given 
"  at  the  Lea  intake.  That  wonld  be  12  jnilUona." 
Then  he  goes  on  afterwards — — 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  point 
in  it  as  to  the  figure. 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Pemfrer.)  My  LonJ  thought  they  had  not  been 
mcintioned, 
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BOTAL  COMUISSION  OK  WATER  SQPPLT : 


Mr.  W.  15,759.  {OhamtMti.)  I  did  not  understand  that  it  wa« 
ffunter.     any  part  of  the  scheme.    Then  that  leads  me  to  ask 

  70U  this.    With  your  existing  plant  and  your  existing 

8  Nov.  '98  powers,  ■what  amount  of  BurpTua  water  could  you  deliver 

  to  this  inter-oommunicatioD  scheme  ? — We  could  deliTer 

very  little  indeed  in  the  height  of  summer, 

15,7dO.  How  much  P  —  Possibly  not  more  than 
1^  million  gallons  a  day  at  the  outside  ;  and  on  some 
days  not  quite  so  much.  For  a  day  or  bo  in  the  year 
we  are  getting,  perhaps,  23}  million  gallons  sapfdy  in 
the  hei^t  of  summer. 

15.761.  To  enable  you  to  delirer  3  millions,  or  to 
deliyer  more  than  you  are  delivering  now,  what  works 
wonid  you  require,  and  what  expenditure  would  you 
require  to  incur? — We  should  require  a  main,  probably, 
from  Kew  Bridge  to  Campden  Hill ;  and  another  main, 
a  separate  main,  from  Campden  Hill  to  join  the  New 
Eiver  works  again  in  Oxford  Street,  which  we  have  just 
DOW  coupled  with  one  of  onr  service  mains  to  make  the 
coupling  np  complete  between  the  works  of  the  com- 
panies. But  the  expense  of  that  is  included  in  this 
scheme. 

15.762.  So  I  thoaght.  It  is  included  in  the  256,0001.  P 
—Yes. 

15,76S.  What  I  ask  yon  is.  what  would  be  remiired 
beyond  that  P — We  should  not  want  anythin^f,  I  uiink, 
beyond  that.   It  is  all  included  in  it. 

15.764.  Whwe  are  yon  going  to  get  the  water  fromP 
— As  regards  the  water,  as  I  said  just  now,  we  should 
require  to  have  additional  powers  to  take  it  from  the 
Thames ;  but  we  think  we  could  obtain  that  by  inter- 
sale  from  the  Chelsea  Company,  who  have  8  million 
gallons  to  spare  at  that  time  as  we  suggest.  In  fact, 
under  the  present  arrangements  we  could  do  that, 
because  the  Thames  companies  have  powers  of  inter- 
sale  between  themselves,  and  wc  could  take — the  West 
Middlesex  and  ourselves  could  take — 6  million  gallons 
from  the  Chelsea  Company  upon  an  equitable  price 
being  paid  for  it,  and  deliver  it  for  the  benefit  of  tiiie 
other  companies. 

15.765.  But  then,  pro  tcmtoy  that  will  diminish  the 
contribution  of  the  Chelsea  Company  p  —  But  the 
Chelsea  Company  have  no  contribution  to  make  under 
this  scheme. 

(3£r.  Pember.)  Ko,  that  is  so ;  it  was  not  taken  into 
consideration.  I  ask  the  qneation  a  little  later  on: 
what  about  the  Chelsea  Company  ?  And  the  witness 
said  he  had  left  the  Chelsea  Company  oat  of  the  scheme 

for  the  present. 

15.766.  (Chairman.)  Why  ia  the  Chelsea  Company  to 
contribute  nothing,  if  it  has  a  large  surplus  p — Because 
it  happen?  to  be  the  least  expensive  way  of  filtering  and 
of  laying  the  mains  to  do  what  we  want. 

15.767.  {8ir  John  Dorington.)  Are  there  adequate 
means  of  filtering  P — We  oonld  Alter. 

15.768.  And  pass  the  mter  into  your  filter  beds  f  — 
Yes. 

15.769.  You  have  sufficient  filter  beds  P— We  have 
suflSoient  filtering  beds  to  work  in  that  way  for  the 
time  that  any  emergency  would  render  neoeesary. 

15.770.  The  Chelsea  Company  have  not  got  those 
extra  filtering  beds  P — I  think  not. 

15.771.  {Ohainnan.)  Have  yon  filtering  beds  enough 
to  woi'k  through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of 
this  year? — ^We  should  have  to  force  the  filters  a 
little.  We  should  have  to  let  the  filters  run  rather 
faster  than  ordinarily  would  be  the  case ;  bat»  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  oould  do  it. 

15.772.  That  means  imperfect  filtration,!  suppose  P — 
"So.  I  must  guard  against  that.  Major-General  Bcott 
will  know  we  have  22  acres  of  filtering  beds  to  filter 
at  the  outside  2S<t  million  gallons  a  da^.  We  shsJl 
have,  for  some  two  of  three  years,  sufficient  filtering 
power  to  filter  the  additional  quantity  which  is  contem- 
plated in  this  report.  We  happen  to  have  put  down 
some  new  filters,  and  have  altered  some  old  ones,  which 
bus  improved  the  quality  of,  the  filtration  plant  very 
malerially. 

{Major-General  Seott.)  I  must  reserve  my  opinion. 
{WilnetB.)  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  for  your  opinion,  sir. 

15.773.  [8ir  Oeorge  Bmce.)  How  are  you  o£E  for 
stoi-ago  reservoirs  P — As  to  storage  reservoirs,  we  have 
45  million  gaJlons  storage  reservoir  at  Hampton  is 
which  70  have  also  altered  the  working. 


15.774.  Are  you  making  any  increased  storage? — ^We 
are  one  of  the  companies  that  have  joined  with  the 
Staines  Scheme,  luia  we  are  m^ing  what  would  be 
tantamount  to  1,100  million  gallons  storage,  for  oar 
company, 

15.775.  Then  you  wonld  not  require  to  draw  any 
more  from  the  Thames  when  yoa  get  the  storage 
reservoirs  ? — ^No,  quite  so. 

15.776.  Yoa  would  have  the  required  quantity  f — Yes, 
quite  so. 

15.777.  (Jtfi^'or-Genera!  Scott.)  It  has  been  snggeated 
to  me  to  ask  yoa  something  more  aboai  this  36-inch 
main  and  the  joint  use  of  it  by  the  Soathwu-k  and 
Yaoxh^  Company  and  yonrselr.  Do  you  think  that 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  require  to  take 
5  million  gallons  a  day  for  their  own  usep — That  ia 
what  I  understand  from  Mr.  Bestler. 

15.778.  That  is  to  say,  I  presume,  that  j>  million 
gallons  a  day  would  be'  filtered  for  the  use  of  the 
Southwark  andTaiuhalli  Company  at  BatterseaP — At 
present,  as  &r  as  I  understand,  that  ia  so,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  question  that  yon  will  really  get  more  definite 
information  upon  from  Mr.  Restler  himself.  I  can  only 
tell  you  what  I  have  understood  him  to  say,  bat  I  am 
^nito  sure  he  would  be  very  willing  to  give  yoa  any 
infrarmation  you  want. 

15.779.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
Hr.  Bestler  re>called,  bat  ^ou  mentioned  ^e  matter, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  clear  it  np  if 
we  could  do  so.  I  presume  that  this  5  million  gallons 
will  be  filtered  at  Battersea,  and  then  taken  away  from 
there  by  the  Southwark  and  Yanzhall  Company  by  its 
ordinary  means  P — The  5  million  gallona,  tha.%  iaP 

15.780.  Yes  P— Yea,  I  presume  so. 

15.781.  There  is  no  question  of  using  the  36-inch 
main  for  two  purposes  for  filtered  and  unfiltered  water  P 
— No,  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

15.782.  I  thought  not  P — ^No,  certainly  not. 

15.783.  {Chairman.)  Then  as  I  gather  the  only  thing 
that  yonr  company — ^the  G-rand  Jnnoticnt — stand  in 
need  of  is  more  water  P — ^More  water,  not  for  oar  own 
needs  but  for  the  needs  of  others. 

16.784.  For  this  inter-oommnnioation  purpose  P— 
Exactly. 

15.785.  That  you  propose  to  get  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  Chelsea  Company  P — Yes. 

15.786.  Or  I  soppose  by  an  enlargement  of  yonr  own 
powers  of  pumping  from  the  Thames  p — ^Yes.  Of 
course,  when  the  Staines  Beservoirs  Scheme  is 
completed  in  about  two  years  time,  we  shall  have 

Sower  to  take  12  million  gallona  more  from  ttie  Thames 
aily,  and  then  we  shall  have  plenty  of  water  to  inter- 
change with  anybody  if  we  are  allowed  to  do  so,  but 
the  absurdity  01  the  thing  is  that  Parliament  puts  upon 
UB  a  resfariotion  that  we  cuinot  help  each  otlwr  when  we 
want  to. 

16.787.  (Ohairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
anything  more  myself  to  aak  yonP— I  have  only  to 
say  that  my  opinion  is  fliat  the  prohibition  of  inter-sale 
should  be  opposed. 

15.788.  That  is  essential,  of  course  P — It  is  entirely 
opposed  to  public  interest.  I  also  agree  that  the 
sinking  fond  clause  should  not  apply  to  any  capital 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  intercommunication,  ae  their 
ocmatruction  goes  entirely  beyond  the  obligation  of  aay 
oompEuiy. 

15.789.  On  what  principle  do  yon  say  that  P — Because 
their  construction  goes  entirely  beyond  the  obligations 
of  any  company.  There  could  be  no  profit  on  the  works. 
These  works  must  necessarily  mean  on  tho  whole  a 
diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  Company. 

15.790.  The  whole  quantity  of  water  supplied  bj 
these  works  will  be  sold  to  some  consumer  or  another  P 
-~Bat  it  is  tho  expenditure  of,  I  was  going  to  say,  the 
unneceaaary  capital  from  the  view  of  each  company- 
unnecessary  capital. 

15.791.  Yea,  but  the  water  will  ultimately  be  supplied 
upon  the  ordinary  terms,  the  same  as  any  other  water 
to  oonaumers  ? — 80  it  will  be,  but  we  have  to  expend  a 
large  amount  of  additional  capital  to  get  it ;  uid  I  aay, 
therefore,  that  that  capital  ou^ht  not  to  be  subject  to 
sinkii^  fond  clauaea.  That  is  the  argament  which  I 
ahonld  uae. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  There  is  some  other  capital  in  this.  It 
may  bo  50  years  without  being  used. 
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(CAotrman.)  Yee,  that  is  tnte. 

{Witness.)  There  is  no  extra  water  rent  coming  in  for 
it,  not  the  Blightetit.  We  have  got  to  do  this  ont  of 
our  own  revenne.  The  interest  mnat  be  met  by  onr 
reTeniie,  and  it  is  a  diminntion  of  profit.  There  might 
be  a  recoupment  in  a  dry  year  to  one  company,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  absolutely  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  oompanies.  I  mean  the 
interest  and  charges. 

15.792.  (3fr.  MeUor.)  The  question  is,  of  course, 
whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  risks  that  you  ought  to 
mnP — Quite  so;  but  I  think  it  is  a  question  upon 
which  Parliament  shontd  meet  us  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
spirit. 

15.793.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Do  yon  agree  with  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  given  evidence,  that  this 
may  perhaps  be  a  desirable  thing  as  a  matter  of 
sflsmrance,  but  that  practically  you  do  not  expect  it  will 
be  of  any  use  P— Practically,!  do  not  think  it  will  be 
<tf  any  use — ^ter  next  year,  at  any  rate ;  although  I 
do  not  pretend  to  speak  upon  that,  because  there  maj^ 
be  other  arrangements  made  vhich  might  render  it 
unnecessaTV. 

15.794.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
emagency  arrangcmrats  made  this  year  will  be  suffi- 
eientto  cany  you  over  another  year  or  two  P— Probably 
with  a  little  addition  that  might  be  so. 

15.795.  (Mr.  Pmibflr.)  There  is  one  question  which  I 
would  ask  you,  Ur.  Hunter.  You  said  that  in  June 
and  July— -I  think  those  are  the  months  yon  gave — it 
wonld  be  only  possible  for  the  G-rand  Junction  Oom- 
yany  to  give  about  1}  million  gallons  of  water  at 
present  ?— Tes. 

15.796.  But  in  the  other  months,  say  August  and 
September,  when  the  great  needs  of  the  East  London 
Company  come,  you  are  giving  3  million  gallons  P — 
Yes,  and  we  aro  giving  3  million  gallons  a  day  now. 

15.797.  (Chairman.)  What,  to  the  East  London  P— 
To  the  Kew  River  for  the  East  London.  It  is  prac- 
ticaUy  the  same  thing. 

The  witnei 


15.798.  (Major.Chneral  Scott.)  But  if  the  East  London  Mr,  W. 
were  to  exercise  that  prudent  measure  of  taking  Umitm: 

auxiliary  water  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  a   

droughty  season,  so  as  to  save  the  store,  then  they  *  Nov.  "98 
would  wish  you  to  supply  at  a  date  when  you  say  you 

could  not  supply ;  is  not  that  so  P — ^Exacthr.   We  could 
not  supply  any  large  quantity  in  June  and  July. 

15.799.  So  far,  then,  your  help  woald  fail  at  a  time 
when  the  Eaut  Loudon  Company  might  require  your 
assistance  ? — Exactly,  unless  we  bad  power  to  take  more 
water  from  the  Thames. 

15.800.  (3fr.  Pemher.)  ITntil  yoor  Stunes  reservoirs 
are  complete  P  —  Until  oar  Staines  reBenrolra  are 
complete. 

15.801.  {Major-Gsrmal  Seoti.)  Will  those  oonnezianB 
carry  your  own  water  during  the  season  of  Btress,  as 
far  as  you  are  oonoemed,  and  the  additional  water  that 
the  East  London  might  ask  tou  to  give  P— No ;  I  think, 
in  addititm  to  that  (I  am  obliged  for  being  reminded 
of  it),  we  might  bare  to  pat  in  another  main  from 
Campden  Hill. 

15.802.  (Sir  George  Srucs.)  To  where  ?— To  meet  the 
Xew  River  main.  It  is  intended  in  the  other  sohone 
that  we  should  put  that  in. 

15.803.  (Mr.  Ptmher.)  Toa  did  mention  itP— I  did 
mention  it. 

]5,804i.  (OAotrmoM.)  To  meet  the  19'ew  Biver  main 
where  P — ^To  meet  ttte  Kew  Biver  main  in  Oxford 
Street  which  thc>y  have  recently  laid  down  from  the 
Kew  Biver  Head  to  join  our  present  supply  main. 

15.805.  (Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  It  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation h-om  the  main  straight  to  the  Oampden  "Hill 
reservoirs  ? — ^Yes,  exactly. 

15.806.  Would  the  pumping  main  to  the  Campden 
Hill  reservoir  answer  the  porpose  P— I  think  it  would ; 
but  we  should  manage  to  suj^ly  an  extra  3  million 
gallons  daily  with  that  addition.  ffoBinciiI, 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Jaicbs  WnxuH  Besixeb  recalled  and  farther  examined. 


16.807.  (Major-General  SeoU.)  Are  yon,  Mr.  Bestler, 
in  a  position  to  g^ve  us  any  definite  information 
about  the  connexion  of  the  additional  pipes  through 
that  subway  which  was  mentioned  l^  Sir  Henry 
Kuight  P — Yes.  The  answer  which  Sir  Henry  Knight 
gave,  I  think,  was  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  present 
quantity  of  from  five  to  six  million  gallons,  which  we 
Me  at  present  affording  to  the  East  London,  to  a 
poBsible  10  million  gallons. 

15.808.  (Ohairman.)  Yes? — Of  course,  at  present  the 
connexion  was  simply  as  a  matter  of  time,  limited  to 
connecting  their  system  to  ours  at  the  nearest  possible 
point,  and  the  nearest  point  that  we  had  a  main  of  any 
coQuderable  size  was  at  the  comer  of  Bermondsey 
Street  in  Southwark ;  at  that  point  we  have  a 
20-in6h  msiD.  Of  course,  there  is  a  oert^  demand  by 
OBr  own  dissrict  on  that  main,  bat  to  enable  the 
ouxiniiim  qnantity  possible  to  be  got  through  to  the 
I!sBt  London,  we  made  a  20-inch  connexion  and 
inoreaaed  the  quantity  by  transferring  the  reservoir 
from  wbh^  ^at  main  IS  supplied  from  150  feet  above 
Ordoaiice  to  a  reservoir  200  feet  above  Ordnance,  so 
that  we  had  an  additional  head  of  50  feet  to  provide  for 
the  increased  quantity  we  were  passing  through,  and 
that  bay  worked  fairly  well,  so  much  so,  that  we  have 
never  had  a  complaint  from  our  own  district  during  the 
whole  time  this  additional  supply  has  been  afforded. 
But  Sve  to  six  million  gallons  is  quite  the  maximum 
^t  tlie  present  main  would  enable  to  be  transferred,  bo 
Jh*t,  if  it  were  sought  to  increase  that  quantity,  say  to 
WmiUioiis,  then  there  ought  to  be  an  additional  main 
«6tween  Nunbead  and  the  Tower  subway, 

15.809.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Bringing  it  right 
tiinngh  the  subway  P — Bight  through  the  subway,  I 
think,  wonld  do  it. 

15.810.  Would  that  be  by  coimecting  it  with  the 
existing  main  P — No.  I  should  prefer  to  lay  a  distinct 
main  right  away  from  the  reservoir,  so  that  any  portion 
of  their  district  they  might  like  to  supply  from  that 
BOiirce  would  be  snpplied  quite  independently  of  the 
demands  of  our  own  district. 

15.811.  Then  there  wonld  be  two  mains  through  the 
snbmy,  would  there  not  P— No,  I  think  not.  Itbiiik 


the  present  main  is  quite  equal  to  six  million  gallons, 
having  re^rd  to  the  difference  in  pressures.  If  a 
SO'incn  main  were  brought  from  our  Nunbead  reservoir 
down  to  the  subway,  and  the  20-inch  main  were  slightly 
increased,  I  think  it  would  be  fnlly  equal  to  delivering 
10  million  gallons. 

15.812.  Provided  there  was  a  special  "'a^'n  from 
Kunbead  to  the  janction  P— Tee. 

15.813.  I  understand  what  you  mean.  Then  there 
was  a  connexion  with  the  Chelsea  Company  which  was 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Knight  P — Yee.^  That  is  a 
connexion  between  their  three  24rinch  mains,  I  think, 
coming  from  their  Putney  Heath  reservoirs  and 
crossing  the  Thames  at  Pntney  to  their  district.  We,  in 
the  Bichmond  Boad,  have  a  3d- inch  filtered  main,  and  a 
30-inch  main  of  unfiltered  water  at  hi^h  pressure,  which 
crosses  theirs  at  right  angles.  It  is  proposed  as  an 
addition&I  safegoard  to  connect  either  one  or  more  of 
thoir  24-inch  mains  with  our  30-inoh  main,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  interruption  in  our  30-inch  main  that  would 
enable  us  to  draw  a  supply  for  our  own  district  from 
there  to  the  Putney  Heath  reservoirs,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  interruption  in  their  pumping  mains,  it  would 
enable  us  to  pump  a  supply  from  onr  30-inch  main  into 
their  reservoirs  or  into  their  district. 

15.814.  Then  is  the  idea  that  you  are  to  get  somo 
more  water  from  the  Chelsea  Company  for  distribution 
in  your  own  district,  and  thus  pot  yourself  in  a  position 
bo  give  more  to  the  East  liondon  and  in  that  way 
relieve  you  of  the  work  of  supplying  some  part  of  your 
district? — No.  It  would  bo  a  .very  implicated  thins 
to  do  that,  and  I  wonld  not  go  so  fikr  as  to  say  it  ooura 
be  done. 

15.815.  How  is  it  to  work  out  thou  P — That  connexion 
would  be  more  as  a  safeguard  against  fiulure  in  any 
portion  of  our  western  district  should  an  accident 
happen  to  either  of  onr  pumping  mains  or  an  Mcident 
anywhere  else. 

15.816.  I  think  Sir  Henry  Knight  advanced  the  view  iSm1&,56S. 
that  it  would  supplement  the  supply  going  through  the 
Thames  Subway?— Of  course,  it  could  be  done,  but  it 

would  be  a  yery  circuitous  f)>n4  I  iiaiay  troublesomft 
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BOTAL  OOHUISSIOK  ON  WATER  BUFPLT : 


Mr.  J.  W.  Bystem  to  woric,   beeMse,  ■  then  an    so  numy 
Mettier.    qaeetiona  of  pressareB  and  lerelB  that  oome  in, 
—      and  ihere  may  be  also  times  when  the  mtmsarm  .are 
8  Not.  '98  not  maintainea  ooincident  with  onrs,  and  when  we  are 
■     at  a  high  level  supply,  their  pressure  might  be  doe 
altogether  to  the  dzaft  of  their  own  district. 

15,817.  Wonld  you  look  upon  that  aa  a  last  resource, 
that  snppl^  being  somewhat  hypothetical  P — I  should 
loolc  upon  it  as  a  last  resonroe.  I  should  not  rely  upon 
working  that  till  every  other  meana  had  been 
exhausted. 

15j818.  I  think  the  supply  was  made  up  to  U2  millioa 
gallons  in  that  way  and  otlier  ways  F— Yes. 

15.819.  (Jtfr.  Pmber.)   To  24  mUlions  P— Yes,  24 

millions. 

15.820.  {Major-General  Scott.)  How  is  the  additional 
quantity  made  up  P — I  am  afraid  I  hare  not  the  details 
of  Sir  Henry  Knight's. figures  before  me  now,  but,  ot 
course,  my  own  personal  opinion  about  that  matter 
is,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  simpler  to  take  the  whole 
of  this  supply  from  Batteraea  to  cut  off  the  district 
works  of  ali  the  oompaniea,  and  let  them  rely  for  their 
own  distribution  upon  their  own  arrangements,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  additional  supply  from  Battersea,  pass 
it,  directly  into  the  reserroirR  of  each  company  quite 
irreapective  of  the  various  diatricts. 

15.821.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  You  prefer  No.  2 
Scheme  iu  fact  P — Yes,  in  fact,  I  bolioTe  that  is  the 
solution  of  the  whole  question. 

Ifight  I  ask  if  that  pencil  line  that  I  have 
drawn  represents  what  you  mean.  [Shetoing  a  Sketch 
to  the  Witneie.']  Thi»  is  your  20-inch  mainP — Yes. 
[  Tho  Witneaa  et'.plained  ths  route  of  the  20-tncA  main  with 
the  conn^Hng  main  between  the  Bouthwarh  and  Vauaikall 
and  E(ut  London  eytte-m.'] 

15.823.  {Ohairmom.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  are 
now  g8ttin|;  water  from  Ohelsea  OomponyP — ^No, 
the  connexion  has  not  been  made  as  yet. 

15.824.  But  you  are  making  a  connesi<m.  by  whioh 

Ion  will  be  able  to  get  water  from  the  Chelsea  P—Yos. 
t  is  practically  arranged  between  tiie  two  boards  now. 
Tha  actual  worka  have  not  been  commenced,  bat  I 
believe  we  ahall  do  bo  within  a  few  weeks,  and  poBslbly 
witbua  a  few  days.  ^ 

15.825.  Do  yonconoeive  thatyouhave       __  __ 
to  do  that  P — es,  as  regards  the  opening  up  of  Uie 
and  m^dng  the  connexion.    Of  course  it  is  within 
our  BnxUamentary  district,  and  we  can  open  the  roads 

at  any  time. 

15.826.  Yes,  but  have  you  power  to  take,  and  the 
Cholaea  Company  power  to  give  yon  water  for  your  use 
in  your  district  P — I  do  not  know  what  the  limiting 
powers  of  Chelsea  would  be;  but  we  should  assume 
that  pp  to  the  extent  of  the  supply  that  we  can  obtain 
from  other  sources  than  the  Thames,  we  could  transfer 
that  to  the  Chelsoa  Company  the  same  aa  we  are  doing 
to  the  East  Loudon. 

15.827.  But  in  this  case  you  are  getting  water,  as  X 
understand,  or  you  are  going  to  get  water  from  the 
Ohelsea  P — Of  course,  there  is  po  definite  intention  to 
take  wiiter  from  the  Chelaea. 

15.828.  But  you  are  providing  mains  for  doing  soP 
Yes. 

15.829.  "Which  you  are  going  to  use  some  day  or 
other  P — If  they  could  be  used,  I  suppose  we  should 
have  to  risk  that.  If  the  connexion  were  made,  I  take 
it  the  Chelsea  would  afford  the  supply  if  we  called  upon 
them  to  do  it. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  Section  18  of  the  East  London  "Water- 
works Act,  1897,  throws  some  light  upon  that  qqestion 
that  yon  asked,  my  Lord. 

{Chairman.)  "What  does  it  say  P 

(Mr.  Tember.)  It  is  this:  "The  Oompany that 
means  the  East  London  Oompany — *'  on  the  one  hand 
"  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  metropolitan  water  com- 
'*  panics,  tbat  is  to  say,  the  Southwark  and  "Vauxhall 
And  the  Chelsea,  *'  on  the  other  hand,  may  from  time 
*'  to  time  Anter  into  and  carry  into  efFect  contracts, 
**  agreements,  and  arrangements,  for  or  with  reference 
"  to  the  user  by  the  Oompany  of  any  works,  mains,  or 
"  pipes  belonging  to  such  other  company  or  companies 
**  and  the  supjily  of  water  to  the  company  by  any  such 
*'  other  company  or  companies."  If  you  put  in  the 
names  of  the  cDm|>ftnif»  I  think  that  l>Gcoroes  fairly 
clear. 


iOhairman.)  That  is  in  on  East  London  Act,  is  itP 

(Jfr.  Peinber.)  Yes,  the  Act  of  last  year,  1897. 

(Ohm/nmm.)  So  that  the  East  London  Oompany  is 
free,  then,  from  any  prohibitions  against  inler«ale. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that.  I 
am  not  now  on  the  question  of  inter-sale,  but  I  am  on 
the  question  of  the  user  of  the  mains  and  pipes. 

{Ghavrman.)  But  I  waa  on  the  question  of  inter-sale. 
Yon  propoae  to  buy  t^s  water  from  Ohelsea,  I 
suppose  P 

(Wiimesa.)  Yes,  we  should,  but  Mr.  Hunter  reminds 
me  that  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  Aot  of  1894  there 
is  ft  power  of  inter-sale,  and  of  course  the  Ohelsea 
Company  are  well  within  their  limits. 

{Mr.  PemJer.)  I  think  I  might  have  answered  your 
Lordship's  question  in  the  affirmative.  I  think  it  does 
allow  inter-qale,  because  it  ia  not  only  as  to  works, 
mains,  and  pipes,  and  the  user  of  them,  but  the  supply 
of  water  also. 

{Mr.  jR4ehwd$.)  I  appear  for  the  Chelsea  Company, 
and  I  have  not  looked  into  this  matter,  but  I  will  do  so 
before  we  meet  again. 

{CJuiirman,)  We  have  been  led  to  suppose  hitherto 
that  there  was  a  legal  objection  to  the  sale  of  water  by 
one  metropolitan  water  company  to  another,  but  as  far 
as  the  East  London  goes  

(Jfr.  Pember.)  And  any  conopany  with  whom  the  East 
London  can  deal.   It  is  only  for  an  emergency. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  With  reference  to  the  existing  connexions, 
yon  miffbt  aak  by  what  right  the  Son1h.waTk  and 
V  anxhall  or  the  East  London  use  the  Thames  Subway 
at  all  P  It  is  private  pr^poiy,  and  it  could  only  be 
done  1^  the  exocise  of  Farliunentary  powers  or  by 
agreement. 

15.830.  (CluUfman.)  By  agreement,  I  presume.  (To 
(he  Witness.)  Do  yon  know  at  all  P— Yea,  I  was  with 
Mr.  Bryan  when  the  arrangement  was  made  for  the  use 
of  that  subway. 

15.831.  With  whom  did  you  make  the  arrangement  P 
— With  the  present  owners,  the  Hydranlio  Power 
Oompany. 

15.832.  It  was  a  pure  matter  of  private  bargaining 
betweed  one  oompany  and  another  P — Entirely,  and  the 
MTangement  was,  I  think,  for  seven  years. 

15.833.  Yon  pay  a  wayleave  P— We  pay  a  wayleave 
for  seven  years. 

15.834.  (3fr.  Pope.)  Have  you  a  right  to  increase 
your  pipe  diameter  P  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
the  carrying  power  of  the  pipe  that  you  put  in  the 
subway ;  or  how_  is  that  P — No,  there  is  no  limitation, 
except  that  the  size  of  the  main  is  not  to  interfere  with 
theirs. 

15.835.  One  pipe  of  an^  size  you  like,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  theirs  P — ^Yes,  that  is  it. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  We  have  an  arrangement  by  which  we 
pay  3001. 

{Mr.  Pope-}  Yes ;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  tho 
extent  of  the  easement,  because,  if  it  involves  laying  a 
new  pipe  in  the  subway  in  order  to  complete  uie 
existing  connection,  one  wants  to  know  On  what  terms 

it  is  to  be  done. 

15.836.  {Chairman.)  Yes.  (To  the  Witness.)  Have  you 
a  right  to  increase  your  existing  pipe  P — I  do  not  think 
we  could  increase  the  present  size ;  but  tbat  would  not 
prevent  us  increasing  the  quantity,  beoanse,  if  wo 
brought  the  larger  main  down,  wo  should  increase  the 
velocity. 

15,887.  Would  you  increase  the  pressure  P— Yes,  wo 
should  increase  the  velocity  if  we  increased  lAia 
pressure. 

15.838.  {Major- General  Scott.)  Is  there  room  for 
another  pipe  there  P — There  is  plenty  of  room  at  pre- 
sent. The  Hydraulic  Oompany.  of  course,  are  very- 
careful  to  provide  for  their  own  requirements ;  and  they 
retain  tho  larger  share  for  any  possible  extensions  of 
their  own. 

16.839.  (CJta-irman.)  "What  is  this  subway  used  foi 
now  ? — Nothing  except  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company's 
mains. 

15.840.  Was  it  ever  open  to  the  public  P — It  was  open 
originally  to  tho  public,  bui;  it  was  purchased  eventually 
by  the  Hvdraulic  Company  to  enable  them  to  pass  their 
own  hyoraulio  mains  tnroagh,  Jt  was  6  feet  in 
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dUmsfeer,  and  there  was  onl^  one  7-iiich  main  there, 
BO  that  ihere  was  ample  room  for  the  20-inoh  main,  of 
coarse. 

(Ur.  Freentan.)  In  the  Blaokwall  Tunnel,  which  the 
Connty  Cooncil  made,  there  is  no  arrangement  aa  to 
payment. 

(IFtfwM.)  That  is  Kent,  and  I  do  not  know  about 
that 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  I  am  not  quite  sure,  mj  Lord,  that 
thiB  question  as  to  prohibition  of  inter-sale  is  quite 
understood. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  understand  it  in  the  least. 

{Mr.  Pembex.)  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  see  if  I  can 
nndeTBtand  it.  By  Section  295  of  the  Thames  Oou- 
Bcrvancy  Act,  1894,  inter-sale  is  absolutely  Ifgalised 
between  the  oompn.nie3  up  to  the  point  of  million 
gallons  a  day  that  moat  of  them  take  from  the  Thames, 
and  there  is  a  provision  that,  if  any  ^^ement  that 
they  mal»  for  inter-sale  is  to  be  a  oontinnous  thing, 
and  not  a  mere  temporary  matter,  that  every  agreement 
for  Buoh  continuing  supply  shall  be  made  in  writing, 
uid  ghall  contain  dne  provision  that  the  snpply  so 
made  eiiall  not  be  withdrawn  withont  the  consent  of 
the  purchasing  company.  So  for,  therefore,  as  regards 
That  they  take  from  the  Thames  up  to  1894— the 
sDioimt  of  which  we  all  know — there  is  a  power  of  inter- 
aale ;  bat  there  are  two  statutes  in  whicb  inter-sale  is 
forbidden.  One  is  the  Staines  Beservoir  Act  of  1S9G, 
wliich  forbids  inter-sale  of  the  water  which  is  im- 
ponnded  by  that  particular  reservoir,  and  which  is  to 
bo  let  out  to  the  amount  of  35  million  gallons  a  day 
between  the  thi-ee  companies  who  make  the  reservoir, 
Bcbject  to  45  million  gallons  a  day  being  taken  on 
emergency.  Against  that  water  there  is  a  prohibition 
of  inter-sole,  and  so  against  the  water  which  the 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxfaall  Company  take  under  their 
Act  of  1897-98 ;  there  is  a  prombition  there,  but  it  is 
only  ia  those  two  Acts.  Bat  with  regud  to  the  rest  of 
the  water  taken  from  the  Thames,  it  is  quite  clear 
there  may  be  inter-sale.  Then  comes  our  Act,  the 
East  London  Act  of  1897,  in  which  we  hare  the  power 
to  contract  for  water.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  to 
my  poor  mind,  thac  the  East  London  Company  may 
contract  with  any  one  or  more  of  the  companies  for 
my  amount  of  water,  whidi  may  be  called  water, 
which  they  take  from  the  Thames  under  the  Act  of 

\m. 

(Sir  John  Doringtim.)  Any  water,  in  fact,  which  they 
can  legally  sell. 

(Ur.Peotber*)  Tes,  and  they  can  sell  anything  exoept 
the  water  impounded  in  the  Staines  reservoir. 

(Ol^trnian.)  Is  not  there  this  hidden  difficulty,  that 
no  company  is  empowered  to  take  water  from  the 
Thames  except  for  wo  purpose  of  supplying  its  own 
district? 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tea. 

(CAaimon.)  Would  not  that  impliedly  forbid  their 
taltiog  water  from  the  Thames  to  sell  to  anothor 

district? 


[Mr.  Penber.)  Not  if  there  ia  a  distinct  enactment,  I 
■bcmld  venture  to  say. 

The  wiraiess  withdrovr. 


OkairrfMa.)  I  agree.  The  Thames  Oonserrancy  Aot 
of  1894  seems  to  remove  that  difficulty. 

(Mr.  Pemib&r.)  It  dooB,-  ao  as  that  water  is 
ooncemed. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  But  the  Thames  Oonservancy  Act  of 
1894  does  not  Heem  to  contemplate  one  comi»ny  buying 
water  to  sell  to  another  in  difficulties.  It  restricts 
entirely  the  power  of  sale  between  the  two  companies 
to  water  to  be  tued  b^  tbe  buying  company  for  the 
purpose  of  its  own  district.  Section  295  does  not  seem 
to  contemplate  at  all  the  contingency  of  the  Sonthwark 
and  Yauxhall  Company,  say,  buying  from  the  Chelsea 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  selUng  to  the  East  London 
Company.  If  you  look  at  section  295*  it  says :  "  Water 
"  which  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  dis- 
"  trict  of  snpply  of  such  company  to  any  other  or 
"  others  of  the  said  companies,  to  be  used  only  for  the 
'*  purposes  for  which  the  said  companies  are  respec- 
"  tively  empowered  to  provide  and  use  water."  The 
companies  are  only  enabled  to  provide  water  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  district. 

(CkaUrman.)  That  is  only  inter-sale  between  two 
adjoining  companies,  and  not  for  others. 

(Iff*.  Pope.)  Tee,  that  is  the  diffioulty  of  that  clause. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  The  Thames  Conservancy  Act  makes 
it  expressly  subject  to  any  Act  existing  at  the  time. 

(Gluxirman.)  Is  there  any  Act  existing  at  the  time 
which  interferes  with  inter-sule  P 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  It  has  always  been  a  great  question 
whether  the  words  of  the  Acts,  that  they  shall  ou^ 
take  water  for  their  own  district,  do  or  do  not  orerride 
'  those  words. 

(Mr.  Peni&cr.)  '£bm  what  is  the  use  of  those  Acts  ? 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggalay.)  This  is  subsequent  to  their 
Act. 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  But  the  point,  howeverj  that  I  want 
to  suggest  is  this,  that  although  there  is  that  section 
(I  confess,  at  the  moment,  I  am  not  inclined  altogether 
to  accept  the  limitation),  it  may  be  limited  in  the  way 
my  f rirad  Hr.  Pope  snggests ;  but,  as  far  as  the  Easit 
London  and  any  company  dealing  with  them  ia  con- 
cerned, section  18  of  the  Act  of  1897  absolutely  explains 
tbat. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  The  difficulty  is  not  in  dealing  direct 
between  the  East  London  and  the  adjoining  company, 
but  the  difficulty  is  the  intermediate  company,  which 
is  to  be  the  transferor  in  the  bargain. 

[Okairman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  got  over  by  section  28,  which 
enables  us  to  deal  with  any  one  or  more  oumpauiea.  It 
is  only  limitod  as  to  two  companies. 

(Chairman.)  However,  it  is  a  matter  that  had  better 
be  made  clear. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so. 

(chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  engineer  of  the 
company  here  P 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Mr.  Parkes,  the  engineer  of  the 
Lamboth  Company,  is  here. 

(Chairman,)  Ihat  wo  will  utilise  the  time  by  talcing 

his  evidence. 


Mr.J.W. 
JSetdtr. 
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Mr.  Thouas  Fakuer  Fabkis  called  and  examined. 


15,841.  {Chairman.)  You  arc,  I  believe,  engineer  to 
the  Lambeth  Water  Company  P— Tes. 

153ti!.  Would  yon  tell  us  what  amount  of  water  tbe 
Lunbelh  Water  Company  could  spare  for  any  inter- 
communication Bchemo  with  its  present  plant  and 
present  appliances  ?  —  With  its  present  plant  and 
apphances  the  Lambeth  Water  Company  could  spare 
nothing  during  their  timo  of  maximum  supply. 

15.843.  What  is  their  timo  of  maximum  supply? — 
I  Bliould  say  July  and  August,  this  year,  certainly. 

15.844.  They  could  spare  nothing?  —  They  could 
Bpare  nothing  then — that  is  for  the  present  timo.  Of 
conrse,  works  are  in  progress  which  would  evt^iitually 
enable  them  to  snpply  more. 

15.845.  What  works  ? — Their  own  storage  works  at 
Molesey,  and  now  mains  which  are  about  to  be  laid. 

15316.  ISew  mains  from  where  ? — A  now  pumping 
nihn  fVmn  Ditton  to  Brixton,  and  a  now  unQltcd  main 


fVom  the  intake  at  Molesey  to  the  filter  bods  at  Bitton, 
The  contract  for  the  pipes  is  just  let  for  these  two 
works,  and  they  will  bo  ready  to  be  proceeded  with 
almost  immediately. 

15.847.  When  th^y  are  completed  what  amount  of 
filtered  water  would  you  be  able  to  deliver  under  any 
inter-commuDlcation  scheme  p — I  could  hardly  say  now, 
but  not  a  vory  great  amount  till  we  have  made  more 
filter  beds. 

15.848.  About  what  amount  P — S  or  6  million  gallons 
a  day  we  might  deliver. 

15.849.  Five  or  6  million  gallons  a  day  P  —  Yes,  I 
thiuk  so. 

15,8o0.  Before  your  filter  beds  are  enlarged  do  you 
mean,  or  at  once  Y — No,  we  must  hart  some  addition 
there  first. 

15,851.  Therefore  tliat  throws  your  possible  coutri- 
bntion  of  5  or  6  million  gallons  somo  years  off,  I 
suppose?— Some  two  or  three  yenrs  off. 


RecaUed, 
Q.  S5,280. 

Mr.  T.  F. 
Parket. 
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15,852.  Could  Ton  then  even  during  July  and  August 
deliver  that  quantity  P — With  the  new  works. 

15,868.  Tea  P— Yea,  I  think  so. 

15.854.  But  not  for  tho  next  two  or  three  years  or 
even  more  P — Hardly  that.   I  should  say  three  years. 

15.855.  For  the  next  three  years  then  you  are  nseless 
during  the  dry  months  ?— Daring  those  two  or  three 
months,  yes. 

16.856.  Those  are  the  very  three  montJis  when  the 
inter-commnnioation  would  be  wanted  P — Yes,  except 
in  case  of  accident. 

15.857.  Somehow  or  other  no  company  has  broken 
down  through  accident  yet,  lus  it,  sinoe  the  water 
companies  began  P — I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that. 

15.858.  There  have  been  burstings  of  pipes,  perhaps  P 
— ^Yes,  and  mains. 

15.859.  (Afr.  J>e  Sock  Porter.)  You  had  a  bursting  of 
mains,  had  not  yon,  once  P — Yes,  some  years  ago.  It 
Was  a  very  unfortunate  accident.  We  have  three  trunk 
mains  from  Ditton  to  Brixton,  and  they  burst  one 
after  the  other.  That  was  the  time  that  Sir  Henry 
Knight  spoke  of.  A  stand-pipe  was  fixed  to  supply  our 
customers,  but  that  was  a  question  of  a  very  short 
time— a  question  of  48  hours,  I  believe— before  the 
supply  was  partially  resumed. 

15.860.  {Mr.  Femher.)  Are  not  you  sinking  a  well  into 
the  chalk  at  Selhurst  P — Yes,  we  are  sinking  a  well  into 
the  chalk  at  Selhurst,  which  will  give  us  a  supply  of 
2,000,000  at  any  rate,  hut  of  course  that  will  not  be 
completed  for  two  years  or  18  months. 

15.861.  {Chairman.)  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was 
what  yon  could  do  for  the  inter-communioation 
scheme,  and  for  two  or  three  years  you  will  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  ? — ^Then  it  is  a  question  of  having 
further  powers  to  take  water  from  me  Thames. 

15.862.  {8ir  Qeorge  Brvce.)  Are  you  increasing  your 
storage  reservoirs  ? — Yes. 

15.863.  Then  yon  will  not  want  an  increased  quantity 
any  particular  day  fi-om  the  Thames  when  you  have 
goii  storage  reservoirs  P— Possibly  not.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  want  very  much,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say 
chat. 

153M.  (Afr.  MeUor.)  Where  is  the  intake  P— At  West 
Molesey. 

15.865.  {Mt^or-Chnend  SaoU.)  You  have  not  got 
special  powers  to  take  in  excess  except  out  of  your 
reaervoirB  P — Net  at  present  beyond  the  maximum.  We 

could  go  np  to  the  TnnTintTnyi. 

15.866.  If  yon  pumped  up  to  the  maximum  P~We 
should  not  haTR  power  to  put  any  more  into  the 
reserroira  unless  we  bad  ftirther  powers. 

Cross-examined  by  "ilr.  Frohax. 

15.867.  Would  you  just  give  me  a  figure  which  I 
omitted  to  get  from  another  witness.  Your  actual 
powers  of  tddng  out  (rf  the  Thames  are  24  million 

galloufl  ?  —  Yes. 

15.868.  During  the  month  of  September  was  your 
average  daily  draught  31391,317  gallons  P— I  have  not 
the  figures  tiefore  me,  but  I  will  take  it  from  you  that 
that  is  right. 

15.869.  So  that  during  September  you  would  draw 
largely  in  excess  of  your  legitimate  draught  f — 24^0, 1  do 
not  admit  that. 

15.870.  The  difference  between  24i  and  31  millions  P— 
It  was  taken  out  of  the  gravel  beds,  not  out  of  the  river 
at  all. 

15.871.  (C/icHrman.)  Is  that  the  six  months'  average  P 
— No,  it  is  for  September ;  it  is  a  monthly  average. 


15.872.  Yea,  but  how  is  it  measured,  is  it  a  six 
.months'  average  or  a  monthly  average? — No,  24  hours. 

15.873.  From  day  to  day  P— Yes. 

15.874.  How  could  yon  justify  exceeding  it  then  P — 
We  have  spring  water — we  have  taken  ajuring  water 
from  the  graveiDedB. 

15.875.  (3fr.  Freeman.)  Where  is  that  P— At  West 
Holeaey. 

15.876.  Alongside  the  Thames  P— Yes. 

15.877.  Then  that  is  Thames  water  in  another  form? 
I  do  not  admit  it. 

(ilfr.  Freeman.)  That  is  tiie  question. 

15.878.  (OhaUrman.)  Where  does  it  come  from  P — ^It 
comes  from  the  land. 

15.879.  Would  it  go  to  the  Thames  if  yon  did  not 
pump  iL  P — ^That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would — not  there,  anyhow. 

[Ifr.  Pmiber.)  It  is  rather  a  mixed  question,  my 

Lord. 

15.880.  (O/totrman.)  la itwaterthatremains suspended 
in  this  riverside  gravel,  and  does  not  come  either  way  P 
— It  stands  in  the  gravel  at  a  certain  level,  and  that  level 
is  as  a  rule  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  does  not 
look  as  if  the  water  was  flowing  out  of  the  river.  But 
this  question  has  been  argued  over  and  over  again  by 
greater  experts  than  I  am,  uid  they  have  never  come 
to  any  conclusion  on  it. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  At  all  events,  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  prevent  them  taking  that  eight  million  gallons 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  Thames  water,  and  it  has  been 
going  on  for  22  years  now. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  Mr  Bryan  will  be  ready  to 
be  pat  into  the  box  next  Monday,  first  thing,  if  it  will 
suit  your  Lordship  to  take  him  then.  It  would  be  a 
very  great  convenience  for  bira  to  be  taken  then. 

{Chairman.)  Very  well,  we  will  take  him  first  on 
Monday.  Meann-hile,  if  the  County  Council  have  any 
evidence  to  give  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  they  will  be  ready  with  it  on 
Monday,  because  we  hope  to  finish  ererythiDg  early  on 
Monday. 

{Mr.  Pembffr.)  It  is  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  that  Act  of  1897,  from  which  I  read 
a  section. 

{Chairman.)  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Afr.  Freeman.)  Might  I  say  that  if  we  are  to  be  of 
any  assistance  on  this  question,  it  would  be  of  great  use 
to  us  if  we  could  have  Uie  details  of  that  No.  ffSuhemo 
before  Mr.  Bryan  gives  his  evidence. 

{Chavrman.)  I  have  desired  the  details  of  No.  2 
Scheme  for  myself  very  much. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  1  daresay  my  learned  friends  will  let 
ua  have  that  aa  soon  as  it  ia   approved  the 

Chairmen. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  As  soon  as  we  can  get  it.  When  we 
get  it  yon  will  have  it  too. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  got  it  in  a  7ery -Incomplete  shape 
at  present. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No  doubt. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  No  one  has  got  it  in  a  complete  shope  ; 
we  have  not  got  it. 

(Afr.  Rickarde.)  It  ia  on  thii  question  of  inter- 
oommunioatiou,  I  understand,  that  yonr  Lordahip 
wishes  to  see  the  engineers  on  Monday  P 

(Ohairman,)  Yea. 

(Mr.  BicJeardg.)  It  is  not  on  the  general  question. 
(Ohaiiirman.)  No,  I  will  not  go  into  the  general  case. 


[Adjourned  to  Difonday  next  as  12  o*olook.] 
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THIRTy-POURTH  DAY. 


Monday,  November  14tli,  1898. 


At  the  G-uildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PBESSHZ: 

The  Bight  Hononnlile  TISCOITCfT  LLAKDAFF,  Chaibuait. 
AifRBD  D£  Bock  Pokteb,  C.B.  |     Bobsbt  Lbtis,  Esq. 

Cecil  Otbn,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Balfowr  Browne,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  tho  London  County  Counoil. 

Mr.  Po2)e,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Olaude  Baggallay,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Ne?r  Eiver  Companj. 

Mr,  LUOer,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lewia  Coward,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 

Mr.  Femher,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  Lambeth,  Bast  London,  Grand  Jnnotion,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  JmqA  Loue,  Q.Om  appeared  as  Counsel  for  theKent  County  Council. 
Mr.  Ri^carda  appeared  as  Coonael  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Jioftert  OecU  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Sir  Riehaird  Ntduiwrn  appeared  for  the  County  Connoil  of  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Q.  Prior  Ghldnev  (Uemembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  oi  London. 

Hr.  Pofie,  Q.G.,  and  Mr.  Obatde  Baggallay,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Water  Compauy. 

Mr.  WiLLiAH  Boots  Bbtak  rc-oalled  and  further  examined. 


(C7tairman.)  Yon  are  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ? — ^Yoa. 

15.882.  And  of  tho  Institution  of  Mechanical 
E^ineers,  and  a  Fellow  of  tho  Meteorological  Society  P 

15.883.  And  have  been  for  16  years  chief  engineer 
to  tbe  Bast  London  Waterworks  Company  P — Yea. 

15.884.  Tou  were  previously  waterworks  engineer  to 
the  Blackbnrn  Corpomtion,  1  believe  ? — I  was. 

15.885.  Of  course,  yoa  are  acquainted  with  the  system 
oE  the  Bast  London  Compuiy,  and  also  with  the 
systemx  of  the  other  metropolitan  companies  ? — Yes. 

15.886.  We  will  take  you  at  once,  1  think,  to  the 
nrouDstances  uf  the  supply  this  year,  1898.  What 
population  are  yon  supplying? — 1,300,000. 

15387.  What  were  the  quantities  of  water  that  yon 
supplied  on  the  average  in  the  month  of  June  P — In  the 
month  of  June  the  arcrago  daily  supply  was  42,563,000 
gallons. 

15.888.  What  was  it  in  July  ?  —  In  July  it  was 
H959,000  gallons. 

15.889.  And  in  Angnst  P  —  In  August  it  was 
43,170,000  gallons  up  to  the  2'2nd,  when  tbe  intermittent 
suppfy  was  giren  in  place  of  the  constant ;  bat  for  tho 
whole  of  August  tho  average  was  40,656,000  gallons  a 
day. 

15,f^.  {Major- General  Scoit.)  What  supply  did  tou 
give  from  the  22nd  to  the  31st  Angnst ;  will  you  tell  us 
that  P—I  haTO  not  the  exact  figures,  but  in  the  first  few 
days  of  tho  intormittent  supply  tbe  amonnt  was  not 
Tory  mudi  less  than  when  we  were  giving  the  fall 
constant.  I  can  supply  yon  with  those  figures,  but  I 
have  not  them  before  me. 

_  (iTr.  Btdfonr  Browne.)  Wo  shall  haro  them  soma 
time,  I  suppose. 

15391.  lOhairman.)  What  was  tho  supply  in  Septem- 
bwP— In  September  it  was  33,149,000  giUloos  a  day. 

15.892.  And  in  October  P--34,202,000  gallons. 

15.893.  Those  figures  of  supply  are  not  very  far  short 
of  what  you  supplied  in  1897,  1  see,  by  looking  back  to 
the  figures  we  have  had  before  us  P — In  1897  the  figures 
up  to  the  end  of  August  are  about  the  same,  bub  for 
September  and  October  tho  figures  for  tliis  year  arc 
Rueh  less  ihan  those  figures. 

I  M598. 


Bryan, 


15.894.  What  was  the  supply  per  head,  let  us  tiJcc  it, 
in  September  P — In  September  the  supply  was  about 
25  gaUons  per  head  per  day,  of  which  abont  7  gallons  14  Nov.  "SB 
per  head  per  day  was  the  trade  supply,  but  that  ■—  ■ 
includes  the  supplies  to  hospitals,  workhouses,  and 
asylums ;  the  remuning  18  gallons  per  head  was  pure 
domestic  supply. 

15.895.  Would  you  say  that  the  18  gallons  per  head 
of  the  domestic  supply  prevailed  thronghoul  your 
district? — ^Throughoub  the  district. 

15.896.  You  mean  that  is  the  average  of  the  whole  P 
— That  is  the  average  of  the  whole. 

15.897.  Were  there  not  parts  of  your  district  which 
have  got  much  less  P — I  do  not  think  so,  except  perhaps 
in  the  country  distriots,  where  the  supply  is  always  very 
much  less. 

15.898.  Let  me  take  such  a  district  as  (}reen  Street, 
Upton  Park,  for  instance;  are  yoa  acquaintod  with 

that?— Yea. 

15.899.  Is  that  a  high  level  district  P—Ko,  that  is  in 
Sust  Ham. 

15.900.  I  have  a  conununioation  from  a  gentleman^ 
who  gives  me  his  address  in  Green  Street,  Upton  Park, 
who  says  that  25  gallons  per  house  is  more  like  the 
quantity  they  had  P — They  would  not  have  had  storage 
cistema  there. 

15.901.  Yes,  he  has  storage  cisterns,  he  tells  meP— 
The  supply  was  on  in  Upton  Park  precisely  the  same  as 
in  tbe  rest  of  tho  district — ^the  same  number  of  hours— 
and  the  supply  was  turned  on  pnnotnallyand  turned  off 
punctually  twice  a  day. 

15.902.  {Mr.  Ds  Boch  Porter,)  But  were  the  supplies 
delivered  into  the  house  over  the  whole  of  that 
period  P — Yes,  over  the  whole  of  September — the  whole 
of  the  period— we  gave  the  supply  to  the  same  number 
of  houses  throughout  the  district. 

15.903.  Every  house  in  the  district  had  the  supply 
delivered  into  the  house ;  did  they  not  hare  to  fetch  ^ 
fnnn  outside  ?— Every  house  had  the  water  deliTOrvd 
into  it  throngluiut  the  district. 

15.904.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  The  same  as  nsoal,  except  in 
the  matter  of  hours  P — Just  the  same  as  usual.  Imor 
say  that  we  hove  investigated  a  largo  number  of 
complaints  which  have  been  made,  and  hare  found 
tliat  tho  want  of  water  in  the  houses  has  been  doe 
entirely  to  thu  fittings  being  out  of  order. 


See 

16,880-1. 
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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATKE  SUPPLY  : 


\T  w  u      15,905.  {Chairm'j,n.)  The  letter  T  have  received  from 
irm^u'         ti'over,  of  111,  Green  Street,  Upton  Park,  who 
^        tells  me  that  on  many  days  the  water  never  reached 
14  Nov  *98       oiHtems,  which  placed  him  in  a  worse  position  than 
those  wiio  got  it  stiuight  from  the  main? — If  he  had  a 
draw-o£E  tap  ot  the  usual  height  for  drinking  purposes, 
he  would  have  had  the  water  just  the  same  as  everyone 
else  in  the  district. 

15.906.  He  sayti  that  his  is  not  an  isolated  case,  as 
any  of  his  neighbours  will  liear  witness  ?— The  difficulty 
does  arise  in  connexion  with  Tory  high  cisterns.  When 
the  water  is  tnmed  on,  it  naturally  has  to  fill  all  the 
lower  cisterns  first,  autl  tlio  consequence  is  that  as  soon 
as  the  lower  cisterns  arc  filled,  the  water  roiiehea  the 
higher,  and  the  higher  cisterns  do  not  get  tbe  t'nli  two 
hours  or  four  hours  a  day  in  the  Batne  manner  as  the 
lower  cisterns.  That  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
intermittent  supply,  and  tlio  absolute  impossibility  of 
filling  the  upper  *  cisterns  until  the  lower  ones  are 
filleil. 

15.907.  (Mr.  De  Boeh  Forlcr.)  Then  a  house  solely 
furnished  with  a  high  cistern  would  get  no  snpply 
whatever  ?— Yes,  they  would  get  the  water  from  their 
draw -off  taps  on  the  ground  floor  or  on  the  other  floors. 

15.908.  {Cliairman..)  But  nothinc  in  the  cistern  ?— 
Nothing  in  the  upper  cistern  until  the  lower  cisterns 
were  filled. 

15.909.  "Was  there  time  to  fill  the  lower  cist-erus  in 
two  houn'  service  that  you  allowed  ?— We  have  had 
very  few  complaints— very  few  indeed. 

15,!)10.  You  see  liero  is  a  gentleman  who  writes  to 
me  to  say  that  he  and  his  neifjhbours  were  in  that  case 
— tbat  although  th'jy  had  got  cisterns  they  hod  no  water  ? 

 If  that  gentleman  had  written  to  mc,  I  have  no  doubt 

we  could  have  ascertained  really  whether  the  complaint 
wan  duo  to  his  fittings  or  to  the  company,  and  could 
have  put  it  right  at  once.  Wo  found,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  that  the  ball  taps  were  hung  up,  and  in 
hundreds  of  instances,  where  complaints  have  come, 
and  where  wo  have  found  the  ball  taps  deficient,  and 
put  them  right,  we  hare  luid  no  further  complaints. 

15.911.  {Major-Oenei-al  8coH.)  HaTO  there  been  no 
cases  in  which  you  attribute  the  fact  of  water  not 
reaching  the  individual  consumers  to  the  turning  ou  of 
numerous  taps  for  an  unneceshary  length  of  time  ? — An 
immense  number  of  cases  that  we  have  investigated. 

15.912.  Then  there  have  been  cases  in  which  water 
has  not  reached  consumers,  in  your  opinion,  from  that 
cause  P — ^Tes.  We  have  found  in  quite  a  large  number 
of  cases,  where  the  ciatems  in  certain  streets  were  not 
filled,  tbat  that  was  due  to  the  simple  reason  that  the 
whole  of  the  taps,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  taps,  in 
that  particular  street  were  loft  ronning.  If  taps  arc 
left  iTiuningr  in  a  street  while  water  is  turned  on  from 
the  main,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  water  to 
reach  any  elevated  cistern  at  all;  in  fact,  in  the  case 
of  one  street  the  amount  of  water  wasting  by  the  taps 
being  left  running  was  so  great  that  the  sewer  man 
came  to  the  company's  foreman  and  complained  to  him 
that  h«  could  not  go  into  the  sewer,  because  of  the 
immense  amount  of  water  i-unning  into  it.  Tho  fore- 
man took  his  tnrncock  and  went  into  this  particular 
street  and  turned  the  taps,  and  water  immediately 
lowered  bo  much  in  the  sewor  that  the  man  could  go 
on  with  his  work. 

15.913.  (Chairman.)  What  were  your  hours  of  sup- 
,ly  ? — They  vary  in  every  district  and  in  every  street. 
Ye  had  time  tables  printed  for  every  Btre«t  tliroughont 

tho  district.  Starting  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
6  to  8  one  street  would  have  it,  the  next  street  would 
have  it  from  five  minutes  past  6  to  five  minutes  past  8, 
and  so  on.  A  time  table,  something  like  a  railway 
company's  time  table,  was  got  out  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict,  giving  the  times  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
when  the  water  would  be  tnmed  on  and  turned  off. 

15  914.  Would  the  hours  from  6  to  8  and  from  7  to  9 
about  cover  the  whole  P— No,  they  would  go  on  a  little 
later  than  that.  Hie  last  turning  on  would,  probably, 
be  about  8. 

15.915.  Weil,  8  to  10,  then  P— And  again,  then,  in  the 
afternoon. 

16.916.  "Very  well.  A  man  who  was  in  the  6  to  8 
district  would  either  have  to  get  up  at  6  o'clock  in  tho 
momiug  and  open  his  tap,  or  leave  his  tap  open  in. 
order  to  fill  any  vessels  he  might  have  for  storing 
water  P—Ui^ess  he  had  a  proper  cistern,  that  would 
be  so. 


15.917.  Does  thai  not  account  for  the  reason  the  taps 
were  left  open  P — ^To  some  extent  it  might.  The  con- 
ditions are  the  same  now  as  in  September,  but  wn  du 
not  fiud  anything  like  tho  amount  of  taps  being  left 
running  now  as  in  August  and  September. 

15.918.  {Major-General  8coU.)  Under  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  oonstont  supply,  the  main  and  service  pipes 
ore  in  nse  to  a  sreater  or  less  extent,  are  they  not,  during 
the  whole  24  hours,  we  may  say  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

15.919.  And,  therefore,  if  you  are  obliged,  from  cir- 
cumstances, to  limit  the  draft  on  the  mains  and  service 
pipes  to  a  very  few  number  of  hours  in  the  dav,  the 
stress  on  the  mains  and  pipes  to  do  the  service  that  is 
required  of  them  is  greater  than  in  the  first  case  ? — 
Certainly. 

15.920.  And  friction  would  he  more  hurtful  to  the 
supply  than  it  would  under  the  other  circumstances  ? — 
Yes ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  that  is  compensated  for 
to  some  little  extent  by  tho  greater  pressure  in  the  large 
mains. 

(Majof'Oenerdl  Scotl.)  That  might  be  so,  to  some 

extent. 

15,ft21.  (Chairman.)  You  have  not  resumed,  as  I 
judge  from  what  I  have  Been  in  the  newspHpors,  con- 
stant supply  yet? — No,  we  have  not. 

15,922.  Is  it  still  limited  to  fbur  hours  per  day  ? — 
Yos. 

1*'>,923.  Throughout  your  district  Throughout  the 
district. 

15,92  L  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  have  got  it  there 
— of  course,  we  could  do  it  by  multiplication — ^but  you 
hsve  not  given  us  the  total  quantities  supplied  in  those 
months — July,  August,  September,  and  October ;  can 
you  give  us  that  P — Yes,  I  ran  multiply  those  out  for 
yoQ,  to  give  you  the  total  quantities. 

Major-Geiural  Scott.  I  may  say  that  I  have  worked 
them  out  hurriedly  myself,  and  perhaps  I  may  mention 
them  subject  to  correction. 

15,925.  (Chairman  to  Wiinese.)  Have  you  got  them 
there  P — No,  I  have  not,  but  I  can  do  it  at  once. 

(Chavrman.)  As  Gencrid  Scott  has  been  good  enough 
to  dn  it,  perfaapsyon  will  check  it. 

{Major- Getieral  Scott.)  Will  you  take  these  down — 
you  can  check  me  afterwards  P  In  July  the  total  supply 
was  1,39^,729,000;  in  August  tho  total  supply  Tn« 
1,260,336,000;  in  September  the  total  snpply  Tras 
994,470,000:  and  in  October  the  total  snpply  was 
1,060,262,000. 

(Mr.  Pemhar.)  I  bring  them  to  the  same  amonnt,  and 
I  suppose  we  are  not  likely  to  make  a  common  mistake. 

{Major- General  Scotl.)  I  did  it  very  hurriedly. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  So  did  I,  but  that  is  the  same  amoant 
which  1  obtained. 

{Major-  General  Scott.)  The  grand  total  is  4,708,797,000. 
I  eUso  took  out — I  daresay  it  may  be  useful — the  total 
contributions  from  outside  souroes. 

15,026.  (Chairman.)  I  think  we  will  postpone  that 
nutil  we  come  to  the  table  of  supplies.  (To  Witness.) 
You  have  a  table  of  supplies  in  1898,  during  the  months 
of  July,  August,  September,  and  October  P — Yos. 

TJie  Wiineia  hanMd  in  AsfoUowing  table : — 

East  London  Watektorks  Coufant. 
Table  1. 
jSuppZtes  in  1888. 


\  Boiirco  from  which 
Wktor  tiJuni. 


OaUotu  pumped  into  the  Diatnot  daily 
on  the  Amige  darlnK— 


1.  mver  Lea 

S.  Biver  Thunen  and 

3.  Storage  reurroirs 

4.  New  River  Company  - 

5.  Soutliwark  and  VauS' 

ta&ll  Companr- 
e.  Kent  Company 


July. 
9^47^000 

17,MNV)00 
1,013,000 


August.  September. 


October. 


6384,000 
1405^000 
9,900,000 
5,346000 


1,082,000 
19.UMM 

^000,000 
0.129,000 
2J)29v00O 
SO6,0O0 


40,656,000  I  33,1491000  34wfiO£.0O0 


4,698,000 
1S.«19,000 

C0»3,000 
4.S01,000 
1S8^ 
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15.K?7.  (Chnirman.)  I  soe  that  you  Btatc  you  obtained 
{mm  the  Itiver  Lea  very  nearly  nine  and  a  hali'  a 
amion  in  July;  6.354.000  in  AaguBt;  1,032,000  in 
Sc^eniber;  and  4,093,000  in  October  P—Tes. 

15,928  The  corresponding  fignrea  in  1897  were 
:4.6n,000  in  Jnly;  34,803.000  in  August;  and 
33,202,000  in  jdeptranbor P— That  is  so;  but  that 
includes  any  volume  that  we  drew  from  storage  in 
)8S7.  All  the  water  we  get  from  the  Lea  passes  into 
•nrstorftge  reservoirs,  and  we  takeont  whatever  Toluma 
ire  require.  It  may  bo  that  the  volume  coming  from 
the  hf»  is  acmewbat  less  than  the  figures  you  have  just 
named — the  difference  being  made  up  out  of  store. 

15.929.  The  difference  is  enormous.  Here  is  the 
time  of  stress  this  last  year,  and  in  August  you  are 
mlr  drawing  6,354,000  ^lons  a  day  from  the  Lea,  as 
Kgwnst  34.803,000  gHllons  in  1897  ?— Th^  is  so. 

15.930.  That  indicates  almost  a  total  failure  of  the 
Lea  supply  P — ^It  does  indicate  that  the  volume  of  the 
Le*  was  lower  in  the  present  year  than  it  has  ever  been 
known  before. 

15.931.  Lower  to  the  extent  of  6  millions  odd  as 
oommmd  with  84  millions  odd  P — That  is  so ;  but  some 
of  that  34  millions  may  have  come  from  storage. 

l-%932.  Do  your  fibres  for  the  year  1898  inclndo 
nothing  from  stor^e  f — Y(s. 

l->,^3.  Very  well;  then  it  is  quibe  fair  to  compere 
Thvtwo  sets  of  figures^ — I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fiiir 
to  compare  the  twc  in  one  way,  because  in  1897  the 
flow  of  the  water  was  very  much  greater,  and  the 
amount  taken  from  storage  was  much  more  minute 
than  in  this  year.  Taking  the  two  figures  together 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  fair  way  of  comparing.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  end  of  September,  our  storage  was 
depleted  almost  completely.  In  1897  we  had  a  Tory 
Urge  volume  in  store  at  the  end  of  September. 

15.934.  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  period  of  four  monrhs 
iaring  which  yonr  supplies  from  the  Lea  fell  to  some- 
ihiDg  leas  than  a  fifth  of  what  they  were  before,  and  in 
September,  to  a  thirtieth  of  what  they  were  before  P — 
Ii  ia  not  quite  so.  In  September  we  took  from  our 
toxage  reservoirs  4,600,000  i  in  August,  9,900,000 ;  and 
in  J  Jy,  17,500.000. 

15.935.  In  1897  you  mean  ?— In  1898.  If  yon  wUl 
aka  the  Oird  column,  yon  will  see. 

15.936.  (Jfr.  De  Boei  Porter.)  Those  tWo  ought  to  be 
added  t<^etiierP — They  should  be  added  together. 

15.937.  (Chairman.)  I  see,  that  is  the  answer ;  your 
coBiribotions  fhim  "storage  reservoirs"  mean  con- 
tribntimis  from  "storage  reservoirs  filled  from  the 
Lea  "f— Yes. 

15.938.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Are  those  storage 
leservoire,  then,  wholly  filled  from  the  LeaP — ^We  can 
and  we  do  pump  water  into  them  from  some  of  our 
wells  while  the  wells  are  in  construction. 

15.939.  But  are  the  storage  reserroira  wholly  on  the 
Lea  ?— Yes.  th^  are  on  the  Lea. 

15.940.  {Chairman.)  Then  let  mo  take  your  nost  line 
«r  the  supplies  you  got  in  those  four  months  of  1898, 
namely,  from  the  Thames  and  wells ;  can  you  separate 
what  wonffot  from  the  Thames  from  what  yon  got  from 
wells  >—Tes,  I  can. 

1.3,941-  Then  please  give  us  what  you  got  from  the 
Thames  in  July,  August,  September,  and  October, 
i8&^  ?■ — In  July,  from  Uie  Thames  9*80  million  gallons ; 
ai  Aagizst,  9'50. 

15,942.  {Mr.  Bcuf<mr  Browne.)  I  do  not  understand 
9*50  milHon  gallons  P — Nine  millions  and  a  half— in 
Julv.  9*80;  in  August,  9*50;  and  in  September,  9711 
uiliione. 

l>i,943.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  figure  for  Ootobor  P 

 X  hawe  not  got  the  exact  figure  in  Octoltrr,  but  it  was 

about  9*80  million  gaUons. 

15.944  Thoae  are  mnoh  larger  quantities  than  yon 
diew  in  1897  P — Much  larger. 

ir>,945.  Ton  may  as  well  give  us  the  figure  from  the 
wells,  pleMeP— In  July,  from  our  wells  7*17  million 
eallona  a  day  ;  in  Angnst,  9-5-?;  in  September,  9'44. 
■ad  October  would  be  about  9,  but  I  have  not  l^e  exact 
igure  for  October  at  present. 

l.'sM0.  Those,  ^aiu.  ue  considerably  more  thut 
tloolil*,  or  three  tunes  as  mnoh  as  yon  would  pump 
from  vella  in  1897  P— That  is  so. 


15.947.  So  that  as  regards  the  Thamm,  yon  were  Mr.  W.  B. 
nearly  reaching  the  limit  of  yonr  authorised  supply  ? —  Brgm.- 

We  were  puraning  as  much  as  we  could  get  through  it,   

we  pumped  a  iittfe  over  the  10  millions,  but  we  make  a  14  ^ov.  *98 
deduction  of  7  per  cent,  for  slip  of  the  pumps ;  and     —  ~ 
thiit  deduction  of  7  per  cent.,  which  was  agreed  upon 

some  time  ago,  has  reduced  the  10  millions  to  the  figures 
I  have  juat  given  you.  Possibly  the  slip  might  not 
have  been  anything  like  7  per  cent,  at  those  times ;  and 
we  should  be  getting  the  full  millions  through,  but  we 
take  an  average  of  7  per  cent,  slip  upon  the  whole  of 
our  engines,  bo  as  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  volume 
of  water  we  send  into  our  district  is  not  that  based 
upon  the  pump  dis])lacemont. 

15.948.  Were  you  pumping  your  wells  to  their  ntmost 
capacity  during  th(»e  four  months  of  1898  P — ^Not  to 
their  full  capacity. 

15.949.  (Jlfr.  De  Bock  Porlei:)  But  you  were  getting 
double  the  supply  that  you  got  in  1897? — Much  more 
than  double  the  supply  of  1897.  Some  of  these  wells 
are  under  construction,  and  thoy  yield  more  water 
than  we  pump.  We  did  not  go  quicker  'than  was 
prudent  for  I'ear  of  any  breakdown,  a  breakdown 
for  two  or  three  days  would,  of  course,  have  left  us 
without  a  volume  of  water  from  that  j>artionlar  well 
for  these  two  or  three  dayij.  In  the  same  way  with  oar 
Thames  supply.  We  got  the  supply  of  10  millions  a 
day  i'hrough  most  days,  but  cow  and  then,  perbws 
once  in  five  or  six  weeks,  there  may  be  a  stoppage  Tor 
half  a  day  or  a  little  more,  to  attend  to  anything  that 
the  engine  required,  or  a  leak  upon  the  main.  That 
and  the  seven  per  cent,  is  what  reduces  the  average 
from  our  Thames  yield  from  the  full  10  millions  to  a 
little  under  that. 

15.950.  {Chairmcm.)  Could  you,  practdcally,  from  those 
two  sources,  the  Thames  uid  wells,  have  got  more 
water  for  your  district  than  you  did  in  those  four 
months  F— -Xot  from  our  Thames  main.  Our  Thames 
main,  until  we  cut  it  in  two  and  pump  a  second  time, 
is  carrying  10  millions  a  day,  which  is  as  much  as  it  is 
safe  to  pass  throagh  it. 

15.951.  But  yon  could  have  got  more  water  from  yonr 
wells  ? — Wo  could  have  got  a  little  more  from  oar  wells 
but  not  without  some  little  risk  of  working  the  deep 
well  pnmjjs  at  too  great  a  speed. 

15.952.  (Major-General  Scott.)  In  which  case  and  in 
tho  case  of  a  breakdown  yon  would  have  boon  worse 
off  than  ever  ? — We  should  have  been  worse  off.  We 
have  a  good  many  duplicate  eiigiucs,  but  deep  well 
pumping  to  run  at  any  g^eat  speed  is  a  little  risky,  and 
the  stoppage  of  a  deep  well  pump  will  sometimes  take 
a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  whereas  tho  stoi)pago 
of  an  engine  above  ground  or  of  the  pumps  above 

Sound  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  hours,  oompiured  with 
ys  with  the  deep  wells. 

15.953.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  you  pumped  as 
much  as  was  prudent,  I  suppose  P— .As  much  as  was 

prudent. 

15.954.  {Chairman.)  Then  your  next  item  in  your 
table  is  what  you  got  from  your  storage  reservoirs. 
I  suppose  you  pretty  well  exhausted  ^ur  storage 
reservoirs  in  Jnly,  when  yon  drew  17^  million  gallons 
a  day  P— Yes,  in  July. 

15.955.  That  drops  to  9,900,000  in  August;  to 
4,600,000  in  September;  md  to  nothing  at  all  in 
October  P — We  took  nothing  in  October. 

16.966.  I  suppose  in  October  your  reservoirs  were 
protty  well  exhausted  P — We  generally  reserve  about  60 
or  7U  millions  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  our 
Thames  main.  If  tho  10  millions  tliat  we  wore  pumping 
from  our  Thames  main  were  suddenly  stopped,  the 
pressure  in  the  distriot  would  bo  so  low  that  there 
would  be  no  supply  at  all  in  some  parts  of  it,  ao  it 
is  necessaiy  to  have  some  reserve,  and  as  we  have 
plenty  of  reserve  engine  power  at  Lea  Bridge,  that  is  a 
safeguard  in  case  that  main  burst. 

15.967.  {Major-General  Scott.)  And  must  that  reserve 
be  a'oovo  the  gravitation  level  F— 'No.  We  have  means 
for  pumping  out  of  our  new  reserToirs  below  gravitation 
le>el. 

16,958.  Perhaps  you  had  better  eiplain  what  the 
difiei*enc6  between  gravitation  levefand  the  level  below 
gravitation  level  means  P — Yes.  Oui-  reservoirs  at 
Walthamstow  have  about  319  acres  of  water  area,  tho 
high  level  reservoirs  being  at  a  level  of  abont  12  or  14 
feet  above  the  filter  bedK  at  Lea  Bridge.  There  is  a 
osnal  ^  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  the  oanal  is  30  feet 
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Mr.  W.  B.  wide,  which  conveys  the  water  from  Walthamstow  to 
Bryan,         filter  beda.   When  the  storage  is  so  depleted  that 
'  it  has  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  filter  beds,  we  then 

14Hov. '98  have  to  pump  the  remaining  water  in  the  resorvoira 
into  this  canal  to  enable  the  filter  beds  to  get  i^ieir 
■upply.  Apfowdmately  we  have  about  180  millions 
below  the  gravitation  level. 

15.959.  (Caiman.)  That  is  160  millions  in  the 
storage  reservoirs  ? — Yes. 

16.960.  {Major-General  Seott.)  What  may  be  called 
bottom  water  P — Yes,  it  is  bottom  water ;  bat  that 
simply  arises  out  of  the  construction — digging  them 
sufficiently  deep  to  get  the  material  for  making  the 
banks. 

15.961.  Then  oome,  in  your  table,  your  New  Eiver 
supplies  in  those  four  months  of  1898,  which,  I  see, 
exceeded  six  millions  a  day,  in  September  and  in 
October  P— Yes. 

16^.  (Mr.  De  Book  PoWsr.)  Were  you  then  getting 
an  the  New  Biver  Oompany  could  spare  P — ^Tes. 

15.963.  (Ohairmau.)  From  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall 
Company,  I  see,  you  got  nothing  in  July,  and  nothing 
in  August? — ISoi  we  took  the  water  from  the  South- 
wark and  Tanzhdl  on  1^  19th  of  September,  for  &e 
first  time, 

15.964.  Yoor  daily  average  fVom  them  in  September 
was  only  two  million  gallons  odd  ? — ^That  is  so. 

16.966.  And  in  October,  4,801.000  P— Yes. 

]  5,966.  So  that  you  never  reached  the  six  millions 
from  the  Southwark  and  Yauzhall  that  we  have  been 
told  about  P — ^No,  we  have  not, 

16.967.  (Mr.  De  BocTe  Porter.)  Is  that  qtumtity 
increasing  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is  not  increasing. 
The  Southwark  and  Yauzhall  water  oomes  into  my 
company's  district  at  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Tower, 
and  we  have  allocated  it  to  a  diutrict,  as  though  that 
district  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Southwark  and 
Yanxhall  Company's  district.  It  is  very  difBcult 
indeed  to  so  arrange  your  district  as  to  take  any  large 
given  quantity  of  water,  except  by  adding  a  street  now 
and  then,  until  you  get  the  maximum  supply,  and  that 
will  give  you  the  required  pressure.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  thing,  and  it  took  us  several 
weeks  before  we  could  take  as  much  water  as  the 
Southwark  and  Yanxhall  could  afford  us. 

15.968.  Is  that  because  the  pipes  of  the  East  London 
Company  will  not  stand  the  same  pressure  as  those  of 
other  companies  P — They  will  stand  the  same  pressure 
as  those  of  any  other  company ;  they  are  mad^  by  the 
same  firms,  they  are  of  the  same  thickness,  and  they 
are  laid  just  as  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  stand  the  highest  pressure  t^at  any  company 
can  g^ve  in  London. 

15.969.  (Chairman.)  Then  where  and  how  does  the 
difficulty  arise  P — The  difficulty  is  this :  that  when  we 
out  off  a  portion  of  our  district,  and  join  it  on  to  the 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  distriott  we  do  not  know  how 
much  water  that  district  will  take.  Then,  if  we  find 
that  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  can  give  us  an  extra 
million  a  day,  we  shut  the  cooks,  to  shut  off  the  supply 
from  the  East  London  district,  and  add  that  on  to  the 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall's  East  London  district,  and 
Btmtet  street  we  have  added  until  we  have  taken, 
appronmately,  as  much  as  they  oan  afford. 

16.970.  We  were  told  last  week  that  they  wn>e  aelUng 
you  five  or  six  million  gallons  now— that  seems  to  he 
somewhat  an  overstatement,  for  it  never  reached  five 
million  gallons  P — It  has  reached  much  more  than  that, 
but  we  have  had  one  or  two  bursts  on  one  side  of  the 
xirer  or  the  other,  and  we  have  lost  a  day's  supply ; 
consequently,  when  you  take  the  averam,  it  reduces 
the  fiKuro  from  five  and  five  and  a  half  millions  down  to 


15,971.  Ion  have  had  one  of  two  bursts  yon  say — 
where  ? — There  was  a  stoppage  on  our  side,  and  there 
was  a  stoppage  on  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall's  side. 
Then,  makmg  new  connexions  involved  a  stoppage  of  a 
few  hoars.  All  that  reduces  the  average ;  but  on  some 
days  we  have  had,  I  should  estimate,  as  much  as  fire 
and  a  half  millions  aday. 

15,97-2.  (Mr.  De  Book  Portor.)  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  bursts ;  was  it  the  inormsed  pressure  that  was 
coming  into  your  company's  mains  f — No,  I  do  not 
Ibii^  80.  When  you  lay  a  new  main,  yon  alwa^  expect 
to  have  a  few  barsts  in  it — always.  The  pipes,  in 
transit,  get  cracked  by  shunting  operatuma  on  &e 


railways,  and  if  you  lay  two  ortbree  miles  of  pipes,  you 
are  sure  to  have  some  three  or  four  bursts. 

15.973.  {Mr.  BaJfcmr  Browne.)  Would  that  be  true  of 
the  New  River,  too,  so  that  you  might  at  one  time  from 
the  I3ew  Biver  have  been  getting  much  more  than  the 
six  millions  P — ^No,  tbat  does  not  apply  at  all. 

15.974.  (Climrman.)  The  New  Birer  simply  passes  an 
extra  quantity  down  the  Lea,  as  I  understand  P — Yes. 

15.975.  They  allow  it  topasB  their  intake,  and  it  comes 
down  to  your  intake  P— Tes.  I  should  like  it  to  be  put 
distinctly  to  the  Commission,  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  onr  mains  being  of  less  strength  than  those 
of  any  other  company ;  the  same  founders  make  them ; 
they  are  laid  in  the  same  way.  probably  by  the  same 
contractors  ;  the  iron  is  equally  good,  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  our  pipes  sre  not 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  company — in  faot,  our 
experience  proves  that  they  are  quite  as  good  as  those 
in  any  other  part  of  England. 

15.976.  (Mr.BeBocJe  Porter.)  Is  not  tho  pijie  tested 
before  it  is  laid  P — Every  pipe  is  tested  before  it  leaves 
the  pipe-founders — every  pipe. 

16.977.  {Ohairmcm.)  Before  it  leaves  the  pipe-founders  P 
—Yes. 

16.978.  Then  it  has  a  railway  jonm^  P'-You  cannot 
test  them  in  the  street.  If  you  were  to  have  a  big 
20-inoh  pipe,  or  a  36'inch  pipe,  tested  in  the  street,  it 
would  be  a  most  difficult  process,  and  it  would  keep  the 
streets  up  and  closed  to  the  public  for  an  immense 
time, 

15.979.  (Mr.  De  Booh  Porler.)  The  risk  seems  very 
oonsiderable  of  their  breaking  in  tnu^  or  cracking  P 
—I  think  about  two  per  mile  of  large  pipes  is  about  vm 
average.   Ton  must  run  that  risk. 

16.980.  Caimot  the  engineers  tell  before  they  put  tho 
pipe  in  whether  it  is  sound  or  not  P — Yes,  to  a  certain 
Kxteat,  but  ftot  absolutely.  Every  pipe  before  being 
put  in  is  slung,  and  they  ring  it  with  a  hammer.  If 
there  is  the  lightest  sound  betokeniug  a  oracl^  thai 
pipe  is  rejected.  Every  pipe  undergoes  that  process 
before  being  lowered  into  the  trench. 

15.981.  (Major-Omeral  Scoit.)  Does  the  specification 
lay  down  tiiat  the  eontraotor  is  to  test  tiie  pipes  before 
he  delivoTS  them  P — Certainly. 

16.982.  At  a  certain  pressure? — ^The  amount  of 
pressure  upon  each  pipe  is  specified. 

15.983.  Have  you  cut  out  a  portion  of  your  district 
entirely  from  your  own  system  P — Yes. 

16.984.  No  connexion? — There  are  connexions  by 
meauB  of  valves,  but  the  Southwark  and  YauxhaU 
Water  has  a  distriot  of  its  own  on  our  side  of  the  river. 

15.985.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  last  item  in  your  table 
is  theKent  Oompuiy's  supply,  which  was  also  only  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October  this  year.  The 
highest  amount  you  got  was  206,000  gallcmsP— Yes. 

15.986.  ZTothing  like  half  a  million,  therefore P— Not 
a  quarter  of  a  million. 

15.987.  There,  again,  wo  were  misled  by  the  figures 
given  us  last  week.  We  were  told  you  were  getting 
half  a  million  gallons  a  day  from  tho  Kent  P — I  do  not 
know  who  gare  that  fignre.   I  did  nob  give  it. 

16.988.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Is  it  increasing  at  tho 
present  time,  or  is  this  196,000  a  fair  month  — It  is 
not  increasing  at  all  and  it  cannot  increase.  It  will 
decrease  rather  than  increase,  because  the  pressure  on 
our  side  is  higher  than  it  was  in  September.  The 
water  that  comes  from  the  Kent  Company  oomes  through 
two  4-inoh  pipes  in  the  Blackwall  Tnnnel,  belonging  to 
the  London  County  Council.  A  connexion  has  been 
made  on  the  Kent  side,  and  also  on  the  East  London, 
side,  Tho  water  from  the  Kent  Company  goes  iuto 
our  general  district,  and  as  much  water  aa  their  pres- 
sure will  allow  to  come  through  is  taken. 

16.989.  (Chairman.)  Now  we  will  come  to  the  figures 
General  Scott  has  kindly  prepared  as  to  the  totals  of 
the  supplies  in  those  four  mouths  of  this  year.  What 
is  the  total  in  the  mouth  of  July  P — Major-General 
Scott  gave  the  total  aa  1,393  millions. 

(Chairman.)  No,  that  was  tho  total  of  what  waa 
delivered.  We  want  to  know  now  the  total  of  what  was 
supplied  to  you  P 

(Mr.  Pmher.)  The  outside  snpply  f 

{Major-Chiural  Bcott)  I  have  got  the  total  contfilm- 
tions  so  far  as  I  can  make  Hum  oat. 
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{Ohawman. )  The  total  contributions  only  ? 

(Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  I  mean  bj  that  the  total 
daiiTored  to  the  East  Loudon  Company  finm  all  oataide 
Bonrcea. 

{Ohairman.)  Thou  we  will  take  that,  please,  from  yon 

(Major-General  Soott.)  The  total  in  July  was'31,403,000 ; 
the  total  in  August,  165,726,000 ;  the  total  in  Septem- 
ber, 250,920,000;  and  the  total  in  October,  343,790,000; 
tfae  grand  total  being  791,839,000. 

15.990.  iOhairman.)  That  is  tfae  grand  total  of  yonr 
BUTOplieci  from  ontside  bolpera  during  those  four  montha  ? 
— xeB,  that  ia  so. 

(Major- General  Scott.)  And  the  difference  between 
the  total  supply  pumped  into  the  district  and  the  oon< 
tributiona,  which  represents  the  supply  given  from  the 
resources  of  the  company  thfimsclves,  is  3,916,958,000. 

15.991.  (Chairman.)  Do  yon  admit  that  figareP—YeS, 
it  ii  quite  right. 

15,902.  {3£aJor-€feneral  BeotL)  Of  conrsQ,  we  hare 
outside  of  thu  account  the  contribukionB  in  November, 
which  are  atill  going  on,  I  suppose  P— Tes,  they  are  atill 
going  on.  I  may  say,  that  on  referring  to  my  evidence 
of  the  7th  November,  Question  lS.3w,  I  find  I  gave 
tiie  omtribation  from  the  Kent  Company  as  200,000 

gallnna  ft  day. 

15.993.  (Chairman.)  That  ia  about  the  average  of  the 
two  montha  during  which  they  have  supplied  you  P — 
Yes. 

15.994.  Is  that  about  as  much  as  the  Kent  Company 
can  give  you  P— Thoy  can  probably  give  a  litUe  more, 
but  the  mains  through  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  will  not 
convey  moro.  There  are  two  small  mains  of  4-inch 
diameter,  put  in  by  the  London  County  Council,  simply 
for  cleansing  purposes  by  moans  of  hoso  pipes. 

16,995-  Have  you  ascertained  from  the  engineers  of 
the  Sent  Company  whether  if  you  put  iu  a  suffictent 
main  they  could  giyo  you  more  ? — They  could  give  us 
more,  bnt  it  would  necessitate  a  considerable  length  of 
m&in  on  their  side.  It  is  (juito  practicable  to  give  us 
more  water  by  laying  mains  through  the  tunnel,  and 
by  hying  a  new  mtun  on  their  side;  on  our  side  we 
bare  the  mains  already  laid. 

16.996.  (Mr.  Da  Bock  Porter.)  Could  they  have  given 
yon.  more  if  they  increased  their  pressure  P — Very  little 
—the  amount  would  have  been  quite  inappreciable.  If 
Uiey  were  to  double  their  pressure,  we  should  not  get 
more,  perhaps,  than  about  ^0,000  gallons  a  day. 

15.997.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  ask  the 
engineer  of  the  Kent  Company  that  question,  and  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  it.  I  have  already  asked 
youj  X  think,  abouc  your  storage  reservoirs;  they 
were,  practically,  at  the  end  of  September  reduced 
very  low  P — They  were. 

15.998.  How  long  did  this  drought  last  which  has 
resulted  in  what  faiis  been  called  the  Water  Famine 
of  this  year  P — The  drought  commenced  about  16  months 
ago.  I  am  speaking  of  the  drought  as  commencing 
when  the  flow  of  tne  Eiver  Lea  became  very  small 
indeed.  The  Sow  of  the  Biver  Lea  began  to  fall  off  in 
Jn&e  of  last  year,  and  since  then  the  flow  of  the  river 
hag  been  veiy  small  indeed.  Even  in  January  of  this 
year  it  waa  only  48  million  gallona  a  day,  and  in 
FefaruBiry  it  waa  only  26  millions;  in  March  it  was 
nearly  3b  millions,  in  April  it  was  19  millions,  in  Uay 
23  millions,  in  June  19  millions,  in  July  12  milliona, 
in  Augnst  6  millions,  in  September  2  milliona,  and 
in  Octobw.  I  think,  it  was  nearly  5  millions. 

15.999.  Then,  aeoordin^  to  the  figures  yon  have  just 
givea  m,  yon  were  taking  nearly  the  whole  of  tihe 
8api>ly  ot  the  Lea  in  July  when,  as  you  say,  yon  took 
9  mUU-ons  P — ^In  July.  12  milliona  were  flowing  over 
rielde'a  Weir,  bnt  what  flows  over  Fielde's  W^ir  does 
not  all  belong  to  the  liiast  London  Company — ^the 
navigation  Ims  to  be  kept  up. 

16.000.  Just  now  yon  gave  your  figure  for  July  as 
sine  minions,  I  think  P — The  nine  millions  was  what 
this  company  had  available  from  the  River  Lea.  Over 
Pielde'a  Weir,  which  is  the  ganging  point,  12'7  million 
gallons  passed,  and  out  of  that  12^  millions  the  navi- 
gation had  to  be  kept  to  its  proper  head,  the  Biver  Lea 
Navigation  having  a  prior  nght  to  all  the  water  before 
the  East  London. 

16.001.  Wait  a  minute.  I  nndrarstood,  certainly,  that 
Tou  were  giiing  as  the  figures  of  the  total  fiow  of  the 
im  daring  those  months,  hut  that  is  not  so? — ^Ilie 


figure  I  have  just  given  you  is  the  total  floi^'  over  Mr.  W.  B. 
Isolde's  Weir.  Bryan. 

16,0(^.  (WxAor-Qeneral  8coU.)  What  did  you  give  for  iiWnJ'aa 
JnlyP-Twelve  millions.  ^!!^^ 

16.003.  My  flguro  is  not  quite  tfae  same  as  yours  P — 
Xf  I  give  you  the  decimals,  the  two  figures  will  be 

exactly  the  same. 

16.004.  I  derive  from  your  return  a  different  figure 
for  July.  You  were  good  enough  to  send  me  some 
figures,  as  you  will  remember  P — Yes,  I  think  ray  figure 
ia  the  same  as  yours. 

16.005.  For  July  I  have  got  13-9  millions  ?— That 
includes  the  amount  taken  from  the  New  Biver 
Company. 

16.006.  Tea,  but  then  that  is  the  ganged  water?— 
Yes;  but  some  confusion  may  arise  unless  we  are 
perfectly  clear  about  this.  Tlie  flow  of  water  over 
Fielde's  Weir  available  for  the  East  Loudon  Company 
without  purchasing  from  the  Now  Biver  was  12*9 
million  gallons  ;  we  purchased  1.013  thousand  from  the 
New  Biver,  making  a  total  of  13*9  millions. 

16.007.  (Major  -  General  Scott.)  Bnt  then  one  must 
take  the  plain  meaning,  I  think,  of  the  heading  of  the 
oolnmn,  "Average  Daily  Discharge  at  Fielde's  Weir," 
in  the  table  handed  in  at  Queijtion  15,324 ;  that  meaus 
the  quantity  of  water  which  is  going  over  that  weir, 
and  which  is  gauged.  The  average  daily  abstraction 
by  the  New  Biver  Company  is  in  the  next  column,  and 
that  one  may  deduct  from  their  22},  and  thus  get  a  figure 
for  what  they  send  down  to  you ;  but  I  think  that  this 
first  column,  which  is  headed  "  Average  Daily  Discharge 
at  the  Weir,"  must  include  everything  ? — I  think,  if 
we  take  it  that  way,  grMt  confhsion  is  apt  to  arise  iu 
comparing  the  flow  of  the  river  over  Fielde's  Weir  with 
that  of  previous  years,  because,  supposing  the  New 
Biver  had  taken  nothing  for  the  past  four  months,  and 
allowed  their  22S  millions  to  flow  over  Fieldo'a  Weir, 
then  we  should  have  had  a  fictitious  amount  of  water 
going  over  Fielde's  Weir  as  compared  with  anything  in 
past  years.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  then 
to  have  made  any  eomparisons  with  previous  yearn. 

16.008.  (Ohairman.)  Ton  have  confhsed  my  mind  by 
sometimes  saying  that  is  the  gauging  of  tho  whole  fiow 
of  the  Lea,  and  sometimes  s^ing  that  is  the  ganging 
of  so  much  of  the  flow  of  the  Lea  as  is  available  for  the 
East  London  Company — ^which  do  you  mean  by  those 
flguresP— I  think  the  difficulty  has  arisen  by  referring 
to  the  table  I  have  just  handed  in,  which  states  the 
amount  of  woter  

16.009.  I  asked  yon  what  was  the  total  flow  of  the 
Lea  in  those  four  monchsP— I  oonld  not  give  it  you 
nnlesB  I  add  the  New  Biver's  to  it. 

16.010.  (Mr.  De  Bode  Porter.)  Is  there  a  fixed  quantity 
required   for  navigation  purposes? — No,  it  varies 

according  to  the  tri^c. 

16.011.  Is  that  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Lea  Conservancy  people  P — 'Tos,  The^  have  certain 
quantities  secured  to  them  by  the  Birar  Iiea  Water 
Act,  1855. 

16.012.  Then  they  have  the  first  call  P— They  have. 

(C}iairman.)  My  object  in  putting  the  questions  to 
yon  that  I  did  was  to  ascertain  bow  much  of  the 
whole  flow  of  the  river  Lea  you  had  taken ;  if  you  do 
not  give  me  the  whole  flow  of  the  Lea  during  those 
months,  I  have  missed  my  object. 

(Lord  Robert  CecU.)  The  whole  flow  of  the  Lea  tor 
July,  August,  and  September  is  given  iu  column  3  of 
tfae  table  handed  in  at  Question  15,324. 

16.013.  (O/uurnum  io  imtneg$.)  Does  the  first  column 
in  that  table  represent  the  total  volume  of  watpr  in 
the  Biver  Lea  at  Fielde's  Weir  P-— Yes,  it  does. 

(Mr.  Balfom  Brovone)  It  agrees  wiih  what  Hr.  Bryan 
has  just  given  ns  np  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  it 
differs. 

{Witness.)  It  differs  from  the  point  where  the  New 
Biver  allowed  water  to  pass  down  for  the  benefit  of 
the  East  Loudon  Company. 

16.014.  (Chairman.)  Does  the  13  9  which  is  put  down 
in  the  table  for  the  month  of  July  1898,  include  what 
the  New  Biver  allowed  to  pass  down  for  your  benefit  P 
—It  does. 

16.015.  Then,  of  the  13  9,  yon  took  9}  roughly  P~We 
did. 


(OAotmon.)  You  took  ^tiu. 
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{Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  What  became  of  thereat  of  itF 

{Lord  Robert  OeeU.)  It  is  more  than  that ;  70a  leave 
oat  the  New  Biver,  and  they  took  lOJ. 

{Chainnan.)  The  Eaat  London  took  -^iJis  of  what  the 
Kew  Biver  Company  had  left. 

{Witneaa.)  The  difference  is  made  up  by  that  required 
for  navigation  and  by  eviiporation.  The  Lea  Con- 
servancy have  a  prior  right  to  take  all  water  up  to  the 
amount  secured  to  them  by  Parliament  before  wo 
get  it. 

16.016.  (Gliairtnan.)  Throughout  those  four  months 
of  drought— July,  August,  September  and  October — did 
the  navigation  get  their  statutory  quantity  P — They 
took  what  they  wanted — I  do  not  know  how  much — I 
should  thitik  they  did  not  take  their  statutory  quantity, 
because  they  never  dc  take  it. 

16.017.  Did  you  pump  up  any  water  from  the  Thames 
into  the  lower  reaches  during  those  months  P — We  did. 

16.018.  How  much  ? — We  cannot  tell  yoa  how  much 
because  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  it.  We  pumped  up 
BB  much  as  left  the  navigation  to  its  proper  head  level ; 
there  is  a  certain  head  level  requirod  oy  the  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

16.019.  (2fr.  BaifauT  Brou-ne.)  Where  did  you  pump 
it  from,  may  I  ask  f-— We  pumped  first  from  Bromley 
Look. 

16.020.  {Chnirtnivn.)  Where  is  Dromley  LookP— 
Bromley  Look  is  on  the  old  Biver  Lea  al)ont  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Thames.  At  Bromley  Look  there 
are  tide  gates  which  op^^n  into  the  Limebonae  Gut  of  the 
Lea  Navigation.  At  each  tide  wo  pump  from  the  old 
natural  course  of  tho  river  into  the  Limehouso  Cat, 
which  is  locked  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other. 

1^021.  Is  that  water  that  has  conic  from  the  tidal 
action  of  the  Tliames  P— Yes. 

16,022.  So  that  you  havo  practically  been  pumping 
the  Thames  water  into  tho  Lea  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  navigation  P — Yes,  when  the  tide  is  sufficiently 
high,  it  flows  into  the  Limehousc  Out  naturally,  when 
the  tides  are  low  it  does  not.  We  have  pumped  that 
water  into  the  Limehoose  Cat.  But  I  should  like  to 
pat  it  quite  clearly  before  you,  that  none  of  tiiis  water 
that  is  pumped  into  the  Lea  is  pumped  into  the  upper 
reaches  from  which  the  East  Loudon  takei  its  supply. 

{Ohairman.)  No,  I  quite  understand  that. 

16,028.  (Mr.  Pope.)  And  it  comes  back  again  to  the 
Thames  ;  it  simply  circulates  P — It  simply  flows  back 
a^iu  according  to  the  amount  of  bargo  traffic  on  the 
nrer  j  it  simply  circulates. 

16.024.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  same 
water  that  has  been  pumped  up  one  day,  and  runs 
down  the  Lea,  is  pumped  up  again  ? — 'Not  exnctly  that, 
because  we  always  pump  from  the  tideway,  and 
what  wo  pump  into  the  Liniehou:>e  Cot  has  a  grea!; 
many  outlets  in  the  old  Biver  Lea.  Tho  Limehouse 
Cut  enters  the  Thames  direct  through  a  lock.  It  also 
enters  what  is  called  the  Bow  Creek  through  tide  gates, 
and  whatever  way  the  traffic  comes,  ho  the  wat^r  has 
to  go  with  it.  If  a  barge  goes  through  the  Limehouse 
Lock,  a  look-full  of  water  goes  into  the  Thames  at  t^t 
point.  If  it  passes  out  at  Stratford  into  the  various 
sections  of  the  old  liver,  then  the  water  flows  that 
way— exactly  according  to  the  traffic. 

16.025.  Thou  there  is  no  flushing  of  the  Lea  by  any 
flow  of  water  from  the  higher  parts  P — ^This  is  all 
canalized ;  there  is  never  any  flush  where  it  is  canalized. 

10.026.  {Mr.  De  Bo'ck  Porter.)  But  in  ordinary  times 
a  certain  amount  of  water  must  come  down  the  Lea  ? — 
It  does  not  go  down  the  Limehouse  Out;  it  goes  into 
the  old  bock  rivers. 

16.027.  But  if  you  had  not  pumped  this  water  bock, 
the  navigation  oould  not  have  been  carried  on  P— Ko, 
it  could  not. 

16.028.  {Ghairmau .)  lu  fact,  the  Lea  has  got  into  a 
highly  artificial  state  ? — Tho  canalized  portion  i.s  entirely 
an  artificial  river.  You  cannot  possibly  have  a  fiow  of 
water  through  all  these  locks  except  by  the  traffic 
passing  through  it. 

16.029.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Of  course,  we  are  entitled  to 
do  that  by  statute? — Clearly  »o;  there  is  a  special 
clause  in  the  Biver  Lea  Act,  1865,  which  bears  upon 
lhat  point. 

16.030.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  thought  your  obliga- 
tion by  statute  was  to  mnd  w^r  down  ;  yon  seud  it 
up  P— No. 


(3fr.  Pope.)  That  is  another  obligation,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  and  is  not  in  reference  to  this  pumping  -jparb 
of  the  question. 

(Mr.  B<t{four  Browne.)  I  forget  what  the  section  is. 

(afr.  Pember.)  I  think  it  is  Section  31 :  "  The  two 
"  compa-.iies  may  from  time  to  time,  if  they  think  fit, 
*'  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  furnish  to  tho 
"  trnsiees  all  or  any  port  of  tho  qoantities  reserved  to 
**  them  "—-that  is  for  the  navigation—"  by  pnmping 
"  water  at  the  expense  of  the  two  companies  from  any 
"  one  pond  of  the  navigation  to  ony  other  pond  thereof 
"  S}  that  they  do  not  thereby  rednce  the  level  of  any 
"  such  pond  below  tho  customary  head  level  from  time 
"  to  time."  In  fact,  it  really  comes  to  this,  my  Lord — 
that  a  certain  amount  of  water  coming  down  the  Lea, 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  set  apart  for  navigation ;  but 
they  may  set  that  amount  of  water  free  for  the  purposes 
of  the  consumption  of  London  if  thoy  pump  from  one 
pond  to  the  other  a  corresponding  amount  of  wator 
from  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  if  they  call 
in  that  to  redress  the  balance. 

(Jfr.  Bfilfour  Broume.)  Thisia  pumping,  not  from  one 
pond  to  another,  but  from  the  tideway  into  the  canal. 
(Jfr.  Popt,)  Yes,  clearly. 

16.031.  (Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  Has  this  ever  been  done 

before  ? — Yes. 

16.032.  Often?— Twice  before. 

16.033.  For  any  lengthened  timeF-*For  about  fiv6 
weeks  in  1896. 

16.034.  Thuiit  is  only  iu  recent  times  it  has  been 
done  P — Only  in  recent  times. 

16.035.  Was  any  taken  in  1893,  which  was  a  year  of 
drought  P — No,  wo  gave  a  constant  supply  the  whole  of 
1893. 

16.036.  (Gliairm:m.)  Have  you  any  precedent  for  such 
a  drought  as  you  had  last  year  and  this  P — ^We  have 
not  for  this  year's  drought. 

16.037.  You  said  it  began  iu  tho  antuum  of  last 
year  Yes,  it  did.  We  have  no  records  whatover  to 
show  that  there  has  been  any  other  drought  like  this  in 
intensity  and  duration, 

16.038.  Is  there  not  one  year  in  which  the  averse 
flow  of  the  Lea  was  only  61,100,000  P— If  you  con  give 
me  the  year,  perhaps  I  can.  toll  yon. 

(Ghairman.)  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  give  yon,  I 

wont  to  get  it  from  yon. 

16.039.  (Major-Qeneral  Scotf.)  I  think  you  will  find 
it  in  the  evidence  of  the  engineer  of  the  New  Biver 
Company  liefore  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  or  in  one 
of  the  tobies  nut  into  that  Commission  I  think  an 
average  daily  flow  of  the  Lea  of  61,100,000  is  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  lowest  that  I  have  been  able  to  find. 
It  is  in  a  table  put  in  by  Ur.  Francis  for  the  New  Biver 
Company  P — ^I  will  look  that  up  to  see  if  it  be  so. 

(Mnjor-Gen''ral  Scott.)  It  is  givon  as  an  averse 
61,100,000  daily  flow  for  tho  whole  year. 

(3fi'.  Pember.)  I  am  told  that  was  in  the  year  1864. 

{Major- Cfaneral  SeotL)  I  think  that  is  the  lowest  I 
have  seen  anywhere. 

(Mr.  Baffovr  Browne.)  I  think  there  was  evidence 
given  before  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  Commission  by 
the  engineer  to  the  East  London  Company,  both  with 
regard  to  the  year  1864,  and  with  regard  to  the  year 
1853.  He  saitl  of  tlie  year  18.^8:  "Thrt  winter  of  1858 
**  went  off  without  a  single  flood.  We  had  charge  of 
"  the  flood  gates  oarselves  on  Lea  Bridge,  i^ioh 
' '  governed  the  whole  flow  and  in  the  winter  of  18.'>8 
"  wo  did  not  draw  a  single  gato.  ^  Therefore,  where 
"  would  the  reservoirs  be  filled  from  in  sndh  a  season  P" 
I  see  JSf.  Grrcaves  gave  evidenoe  about  that  in  1867, 
but  he  dill  not  give  the  actual  quantity.  He  says, 
prnctioally,  they  took  the  whole  water. 

(Gkairm  in.)  It  is  much  lower. 

{Major-fyeneral  Scott.)  Yes,  that  is  the  lowest,  I 
believe,  that  is  previously  recorded,  which  means  iAia-t 
this  year  is  very  much  lower.  I  cannot  find  anything 
lower. 

16.040.  (Ghairman.)  The  natural  discharge  of  the  Lea 
thi.s  year  is  very  much  lower  even  than  tliat  figure  of 
61  million  odd  r — I  believe  it  ia. 

16.041.  It  is  on  page  2  of  the  Appendix  to  Lord 
Balfour's  Commission  that  the  figure  of  61  million  is 
given.   The  average  daily  disdiargo  of  the  Lea, 
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therefore,  this  year  ia  lover  ttion  tibe  lowest  preTunialy 

recorded  ? — Yea  it  is. 

16.042.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Pcrter.)  Has  the  discharge 
from  the  wells  in  the  eame  area  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lea  been  rednoed  in  the  same  propovtibn? — 
That  ia  a,  qnestion  I  can  scarcely  answer.  In  1867,  or 
1864, 1  think  it  was,  the  East  Loudon  Company  had  no 
wells  at  all,  now  we  have  a  nnmber  of  wells  and  we 
faftve  found  no  diminution  whatever  in  their  yield  at  the 
present  moment  otct  the  yield  at  the  commeocement 
of  the  drought. 

16.043.  (Chairman.)  Not  only  no  diminution,  but  you 
have  been  getting'  an  increased  quantity  from  your 
wells? — We  have. 

16,044i.  Do  you  see  any  connexion  between  the 
increased  supply  you  have  ^ot  from  yotir  wells  and  the 
diminished  now  of  the  Lea  — None,  and  for  this  reason. 
mj  Company's  wells  are  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley  and  we  take  what  water  is  flowing  under- 
g^und  and  is  running  to  waste. 

16.045.  Ton  do  not  know  where  it  ia  running  P — It  is 
nmning  somewhere,  but  we  do  not  know  where  it  ia 
ranninff  to.  In  September  we  had  to  stop  the  pumping 
in  our  Lea  Bridge  well,  which  ia  the  moat  southern  well 
that  we  hare,  so  as  to  draw  the  buckets  and  to  repack 
them ;  the  water  rose  rapidly,  and  remained  120  feet 
higher  than  the  water  at  an  adjoining  well  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

16.046.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Has  that  well  been 
recently  sunk? — No,  we  coramenoed  it  in  1886  and 
have  been  working  at  it  ever  since. 

16.047.  Gradually  deepening  it  ? — No,  gradually 
est^ding  the  headings.  Over  the  whole  of  my 
Company's  district,  where  their  wells  are  sunk,  there  is 
ft  thick  bed  of  the  Loudon  clay,  and  consequontly  none 
of  the  surface  wells  lying  above  the  London  clay  can  be 
interfered  with  by  any  pumping  that  we  do. 

16.048.  UJha,irman.)  Just  to  finish  the  subject  of 
thik  drought,  did  you  find  that  the  lack  of  means  of 
■bmge  in  your  district  aggravated  the  hardship? — 
Teij  much. 

16.049.  Hara  the  custerns  been  removed  generally  in 
Jfm  district  or  not? — In  many  ports  of  the  distoiot 
they  have  been  removed  generally ;  in  the  better  class 
diatncts  and  in  the  couutry  they  have  not  been  removed, 
■ad  in  Ukose  districts  no  difficulties  or  hardships  have 
been  experienced  whatever. 

16.050.  {Mr.  De  Botik  PorUr.)  But  that  is  hardly  so, 
IB  it  P  I  have  understood  that  whore  there  are  cisterns 
in  Ha  booses  they  have  not  been  filled,  and  I  think  you 
sdmitted  at  the  beginning  of  your  examination  to-day 
that  owing  to  the  water  that  is  taken  out  straight  from 
the  mains  it  does  not  rise  sufficiently  high  to  fill  the 
ciBtems  P-^I  do  not  admit  that  generally,  I  may  admit 
it  in  one  or  two  isolated  oases  j  but  wherever  we  have 
had  any  complaints  sent  in,  we  have  inquired  into  them, 
and  ia  moat  cases  we  have  found  that  the  difficulties 
hare  arisen  entirely  on  their  own  premises.  But 
gBnamlly,  as  I  say,  it  is  not  bo. 

16.051.  Are  there  not  at  the  present  time  roads  and 
Greets  in  which  they  cannot  have  baths  because  tiie 

.ilyisnotsuflBoietttP — I  have  no  complaints  to  that 
bt,  I  have  had  none  for  weeks. 

16.052.  {Ohairman.)  But  did  you  have  some  weeks 
i^P— At  the  commencement  of  the  turning  off — of  the 
nveruon  to  the  intermittent  supply — ^wenada  great 
muaber  of  complaints. 

16.053.  Did  the  company  acquiesce  in  the  removal  of 
the  cisterns  P— No. 

16,051  Have  you  an^  power  to  order  cistmiiB  to  be 
pntP— That  is  a  very  difficult  quescion.   I  believe  there 
u  »  oliQsc  in  one  of  my  Company's  Acts  which  says  that 
<^"tonu  are  to  be  fixed,  but  it  does  not  specify  the 
■•w  of  the  cistern  or  the  character  of  it.  The 
nnseqaence  has  been  that,  to  comply  with  this  clause, 
^  some  cases  eistems  about  as  big  as  a  hat  have  been 
P"''  in.  Id  many  cases,  especially  in  some  portions  of 
Esses  district,  a  builder  will  pub  in  one  cistern,  he 
»pply  for  the  water  to  be  laid  on,  the  water  is  laid 
uid  a  day  later  he  will  remove  that  cistern  and  take 
^into  the  next  house,  and  that  one  cistern  has  done 
for  a  whole  row  of  houses. 

[Okairmm.)  Does  not  the  cistern  come  among 
fittings  with  respect  to  which  you  are  empowered  to 
nuke  regulations  ? 


(3fr.  Pember.)  No.  Mr.  W.  B. 

{WitM89.)  I  think  not. 

16,055>  (Ohairman.)  Cannot  you  prevent  such  a  14Kot.'98 
transparent  fraud  as  that  of  a  cistern  ^veiling  along  a  —  ■-  ■ 
whole  row  of  bouses  and  doing  duty  for  them  all  f— 
There  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
conviction  against  a  person  doing  that.  We  have 
had  the  cases  before  our  legal  advisers  many  times,  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  preventing  it. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  a  contention,  my  Lord,  that  the  cistern  does 
fall  within  the  fittings  that  the  Company  can  require ; 
but  that  may  possibly  come  before  another  Court  to  be 
determined  before  long.  I  believe  it  ■  ia  before  tha 
Railway  Commissioners  now.  Mid  I  do  not  like  to  say 
how  it  would  be  decided. 

{Gkairman.)  Quite  so,  aud,  of  coutrc,  I  am-  not  ex- 
presAing  the  leatjt  opinion,  I  am  only  enquiring  so  far 
as  I  can. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  the  contention. 

{Mr.  P&pe.)  It  is  a  doubtful  point. 

(Mr.  Bcdjbw  Browne.)  Yes,  it  is. 

16,056.  (Ckatrmait  to  toitnces.)  Have  your  Company 
felt  that  they  could  remedy  this  lack  of  cisterns  at  all  r 
•—We  hare  med  all  we  possibly  can  to  get  it  remedied, 
and  wo  refuse  to  lay  on  any  house  without  a  cistern. 
When  the  house  is  ouce  laid  on,  if  the  cistern  be 
removed  surreptitiously,  we  are  powerless  in  the  matter ; 
but  we  refuse  to  lay  on  any  honse  whatever  without  a 
oistem. 

ie,QS>7.  (Major- Gfmeral  Scott.)  Can  yon  cat  off  a 
house  that  has  not  got  a  cistmi  P — shonld  rather  like 
that  to  be  asked  of  our  l^j^al  advisers,  it  is  rather  a 
difficult  point. 

{Mr.  Pembcr.)  I  had  better  read  you  the  clause,  it  is 
very  short,  and  then  you  will  see  what  the  Act  says : 

Whenever  water  is  constantly  laid  on  under  pressure 
"  in  any  district  main,  every  person  supplied  with 
"  water  nnder  pressure  by  the  Company  through  such 
*'  main  shall,  wnan  required  by  the  Company,  provide 
"  a  proper  cistern  or  other  receptacle  tor  the  water 
'*  with  which  he  is  so  supplied,  with  an  efficient  ball- 
"  cock  or  other  like  application." 

{Ohairman.)  Where  is  that  from  ? 

{Mr.  Peviher.)  That  is  from  the  East  London  Water- 
works Act,  1853.  I  believe  there  is  no  such  claase 
affecting  any  other  company. 

(Mr.  Bickarda.)  Yes,  we  have  an  exactly  similar 
clause  in  the  Chelsea  Act  of  1S52. 

16,058.  {Ohairman.)  I  have  heard  that  clause  read  at 
least  once.  It  seems  you  have  power  to  enforce  a  cistern 
so  long  as  you  have  constant  supply? — We  do 
require  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  a  good  many 
cisterns  have  been  removed  at  the  instance  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  and  we  do  not  get  to  know  that 
these  cisterns  are  removed.  Under  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  case  of  any 
alterations  to  the  fitting,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
Company,  but  no  notice  is  ^veu  to  the  Company  in 
theao  cases,  and  it  puts  us  in  rather  a  difficulty  in 
finding  out  who  wonld  be  the  proper  party  to  proceed 
against.  The  reason  given  uy  many  of  the  local 
authorities  has  been  t&it  the  oiatems  are  not  kept 
clean  that  they  have  no  covers  to  them,  and  that  dust 
and  filth  gets  into  the  cisterns  and  pubs  them  into  an 
insanitary  condition.  There  ia.  no  difficulty  at  all, 
however,  in  having  a  proper  cistern  closed  and  with  a 
circular  bottom  which  would  always  keep  perfectly 
clean. 

(Ohairman.)  It  is  in  your  power,  according  to  that 
clause  as  [  understand  it,  to  refuse  to  supply  unless 

there  ia  a  properly  covered  cistern. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  cannot  find  any  such  clause, 
{Oiudrman.)  It  says  they  may  insut  apou  a  oistem. 
(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  A  cistern  means  a  proper  ci&tem. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes,  and  the  term  is  "proper  cistern." 

(Ohmrman.)  WellP 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  But  I  see  no  sanction  for  that  clause, 
I  see  no  remedy  such  as  you  suggested,  my  Lord,  of 
cutting  off  the  water  or  withholding  the  water  supply 
or  anything  of  that  sort.   There  is  no  penalty. 
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Mr.  W.  3.      (Ohaw-man.)  Surely,  as  yon  read  it»  they  may  require 

Bryan,    a  proper  cistern  to  be  put. 

UNor  '98  Pamter.)  They  may  require  it,  yea,  "whenever 

w^ater  is  conetantly  laid  on  " — it  does  not  Bay  before 
"  water  is  constantly  laid  on,  bnt  whenever  it  is  constantly 

laid  on — "  eTery  person  supplied  with  water  " — he  must 
be  first  snppUed— -yoQ  will  see  it  is  antecedent — "shall 
*'  when  required  by  the  Company  provide  a  proper 
'*  cistern  or  other  receptscle.  On  iooking  through 
the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  Act,  I  cannot  find  at 
present  any  remedy — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any — for  the  non-supply  of  a  cistern. 

{itajor-GeTieral  Scott.)  Is  there  not  in  the  Act  of  1871 
some  clause  or  clauses  giving  the  Company  power  to 
refuse  to  supply  if  a  house  is  not  provided  with  proper 
fittings. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  there  is. 

(Ifr.  Pope.)  In  the  interpretation  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1871,  fittings  expressly  includes  cisterns. 

(Mr.  Baybwr  Browne.)  It  does. 

(Ifr.  Pope.)  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

{Mr.  P«m^r.)  In  the  reflations  by  the  Board  oF 
Trade  there  is  no  regulation  tiiat  there  shall  be  a 
cnstern;  all  that  the  regulation  says  is  that  every 
cistern  used  in  connexion  with  the  water  shall  be 
made  in  a  certain  way*  but  it  does  not  say  that  there 
shall  be  a  cistern. 

{Chavrman.)  No»  bnt  the  Act  of  Parliament  nays  that 
the  Gompany  may  require  a  proper  cMbnu. 

(3fr.  Pemfeer.)  X  know ;  but  then  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment whioh  says  that  the  Company  shall  require  a 
proper  cistom,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  give  any 
remedy  to  the  Company  if  that  proper  cistern  is  not 
pnt. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  If  you  read  the  Act  of  1871 
as  Mr.  Pope  has  read  it  just  now,  you  will  sec  that  they 
need  not  give  a  supply  unless  there  are  proper  fittings, 
and  amongst  fittings  is  mentioned  cisterns. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  And  by  a  section  of  the  Act  nf  1862,  "  it 
"  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Company  from  time  to  time, 
"  with  the  Approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make 
"  such  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  or  expedient 
"  for  the  purpuse  of  preventing  the  waste  or  mis-use 
"  of  water,  and  therein,  amongst  other  things,  to 
"  prescribe  the  size,  nature,  and  strength  of  the  pipes, 
"  cocks,  cisterns,  and  other  apparatus."  No  doubt  it 
is  a  very  clumsy  i-oundabout  way  of  doii^  it,  and  it  is 
a  question  that  has  to  he  determined, 

{Majoi-- General  Scoit.)  Jfr.  Pope,  the  Committee 
that  sat  ou  the  question  of  the  regulations  woiild  not 
allow  the  companies  to  insert  a  provision  providing  for 
cisterns.  I  think  that  was  so — was  it  not  p  The 
regulations  that  you  mentioned  just  now  do  not 
contain  any  description  or  injunction  to  provide 
cisterns. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  No,  it  leaves  untouched  the  obligation  to 
provide  the  cistern,  but  the  regulation  says  that  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  cistern,  if  it  is  provided,  is  left 
to  the  Company  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  which 
seemd  to  be  wanting  is  a  power  to  enforce  the  obligation 
of  the  section  in  the  East  London  Act,  which  is  simply 
that  each  person  who  is  supplied  shall  have  a  cistern  ; 
there  appears  to  be  wanting  any  power  upon  the  pare 
of  the  Company  to  enforce  that  obligation  as  agamst 
the  person  who  ought  to  discharge  it. 

{Mr.  Richards.)  Would  you  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Act,  which  is  just 
in  the  same  terms  as  regards  the  provision  of  a  cistern 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  couBtont  supply  as  the  East 
London  WatOTWorks  Act  itsftlf;  bnt  I  see  that  a 
subsequent  section  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Act,  1852, 
provides  this : "  That  if  any  person  supplied  with  water 
"  bythe  Company  shall  wilfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done 
**  .my  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  contravention  of  the 
'*  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  Act  incorporated 
"  therewith,  or  shall  wilfully  omit  or  neglect  to  do  any 
'*  matter  or  thing  which  under  such  provisions  ought 
"  to  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  the  waste,  misuse, 
*'  or  undue  consumption,  or  the  contamination  of  the 
*'  water  of  the  Commnvt  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
'*  Company  to  turn  on  the  water  supplied  by  them  to 
"  such  person." 

{Mr,  Pope^}  If  you  notice  that,  that  is  limited  to 
oistems  available  for  the  prevention  of  waste. 

(Jfr.  PevfAer.)  Quite  so. 


(JIfr,  Pops.)  It  does  not  include  ciBtems  for  the 
purpose  ofstorage,  which  is  a  different  thing, 

(Jfr.  Bickards.)  I  am  not  sure. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  At  all  events,  my  friend  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  says,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  very 
fairly  ^ut  it.  that  it  is  at  least  a  question  of  such  doubt 
that  It  is  now  left  by  Borne  proceedings  whioh  have  been 
taken  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  which  is  appointed 
by  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

(JIfr.  BaZfowr  Brotone.)  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  fair  to 
put  a  question  to  Kr.  Bryan  upon  it,  because  his 
company  is  the  defendant  company  in  that  action. 

{Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  this  question  of 
whether  the  company  has  the  right  to  insist  upon 
cisterns  is  now  avb  judice  ? 

(Jfr.  Bcdfour  Browne.)  It  is,  my  Lord. 

16.059.  {Ohaifman.)  Yery  well.  I  was  not  intending 
to  lay  any  blame  against  your  company,  Ur.  Bryan ;  I 
only  wanted  to  see  whetUOT  they  had  any  means  of 
remedyiI^;f  this  lack  of  cisterns  or  not,  that  is  all.  At 
any  ra^,  there  is  a  lack  of  cisterns,  whoever  is  in  fault, 
and  we  know  you  have  taken  a  number  of  precautions — 
you  have  put  up  stand-pipes  and  you  haveprovided  jars 
and  sent  round  water  carts,  and  so  on F — ^xeSj  we  have. 

16.060.  The  Compai^  have  done  their  best  to  mitigate 
the  inconveniences  of  titiis  drought  P — ^We  have  cume 
everything  we  possibly  could  to  mitigate  the  inoou' 
venience  which  naturally  must  arise  from  the  snspension 
of  the  constant  supply. 

16.061.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Have  you  formed  any 
idea  of  the  time  when  you  will  be  able  to  resume  a 
proper  supply  of  water  P — No,  I  have  not.  It  depends 
upon  the  flow  of  the  river.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  flow 
of  the  Biver  Lea  is  very  minute  at  l^e  present  time,  bnt 
I  am  also  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  We  have 
increfued  the  amount  of  water  in  store  veryoonsidmably 
in  the  last  month.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  husband  ^t 
store  in  case  of  severe  frosts  coming ;  but  our  position 
is  very  much  better  than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

16.062.  Then  you  see  no  immediate  prospect  of 
resuming  a  iK>nstfuit  supply  P — No.  I  think  that  when 
rain  comes  the  ground  is  so  saturated  now,  that  we  shall 
have  an  increased  flow  in  the  river.  The  rains  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  all  absorbed  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
absorbed. 

16.063.  {Okairman.)  Now  let  us  come  to  how  you 
propose  to  maintain  your  supply  in  the  coming  year— 
that  is,  in  1899.  "iou  have  prepared  a  Table  of  the 
supply  that  you  look  for  in  1899, 1  believe  P— Yes. 

TJie  Witneae  handed  in  (he  following  Table — 

Sasi  Lohdos  Watebtobu  Cohpaht. 
Table  2. 

8upplie»  in  1899. 


Sonrc?  l^om  which 
M  atnr  taken. 

Gallons  to  'no  punipod  in  the  Dlitriot 
daily  on  the  Aventge. 

July. 

Soptoinbcr. 

October. 

I.  Eiver  Lea 

10^000,000 

A,003/M0 

1,000,000 

1  Biver    Thanes  and 

3.  Storagii  rescrvoira 

84,009.009 

3UHMU)0O 

24.000,000 

Nil 

3,000/N)0 

7.000,000 

S.OCfl,000 

4.  New  River  Company, 
and  durinR  August, 
September,  nud  Uc- 
tobei'.  with  tlio 
nssiRtance  of  the 
(irntid  Jfiinction  and 
Vicut  Middlo^xCom. 
paities. 

6.  Sout  hwark  and  Vani- 
haJl  Oompanf. 

OflOO^OOO 
C.000,000 

CO00,D00 
6,000,000 

6,000.000 
0,000,000 

6,000^000 
a.00IMK» 

Total  pumped  into ) 
dirtrict  . 

40.000,000 

43,000,000 

41.000.000 

16,064.  {Chairman.)  As  that  toble  will  be  put  upon 
the  notes,  I  noed  not  take  you  through  all  the  figures. 
I  will  only  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  which  occur  ' 
to  me  upon  it.  I  see  yon  estimate  your  supply  from  the 
Biver  Lea  at  only  10  million  gallons  a  day  in  July;  six 
millions  in  August,  one  million  in  September,  imd  four 
millions  in  October? — ^I  have  foI1t)wed  Uie  available 
volumes  we  have  had  this  year. 
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16.065.  The  available   Tolumes  P  —  As   nearly  as 


16,066.  Then  to  that  we  must  add  what  70a  have 
egtimated  from  yonr  storage  reserToirs— — 

(Jfr.  Baljimr  Brovjite.)  He  takes  nest,  the  Biror 
Thunes  and  wells. 

16,0^.  (Ohairman.)  I  know  that,  but  I  hare 
learnt  that  the  storage  reservoirs  are  filled  f^om  the 
Lea ;  therefore,  thoae  two  items  represent  the  total 
nipplies  hs  calculates  upon  from  the  Lea.  {To 
WUnm.)  I  see  70a  ettiinate  nothing  to  be  taken  from 
jvat  etorage  reservoirB  in  Jnl7  next  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

16,0^  Three  millions  tu  August,  seven  millions  in 
September,  and  two  millions  in  Ootober  P — ^Yes. 

16.069.  Adding  that  to  the  gallons  to  be  pumpod 
from  the  Biver  Lea  in  those  four  months,  one  gets 
imonnti  very  much  short  of  what  jon  have  nsaally 
dnvn  from  the  Left  P — Ycrj  much  short  indeed. 

16.070.  Do  you  think  it  prudent  to  estimate  only 
^iwe  Email  quantities,  in  view  of  the  present  lowuess 
k  ttie  river  P — Yes.  X  think  it  pradent,  as  this  year 
las  been  a  record  year,  to  take  what  our  ezperienoe  of 
this  Tsir  has  tangiUi  ns  has  been,  the  available  water. 
I  ^mk  it  would,  not  have  been  pnident  if  I  had 
ertimsted  that  we  could  get  much  more  from  the  Biver 
LeftUm  we  have  done  tnis  year. 

16,0?1.  Now,  taking  your  second  item,  namely,  the 
Birer  Ihames  and  wells,  you  forecast  that  you  can  get 
SimiBian^lona  a  day  from  those  two  sources  com- 
liined,  throughout  ^e  months  of  July,  Angust,  Bep- 
tentbra-,  and  October  next  P — Yes,  I  do. 

16.072.  Can  yon  separate  that  into  River  Thames  and 
TfellB?— Yes,  12  millions  each. 

16.073.  Yon  ore  not  entitled  to  take  more  than  10 
millionsfrom  the  Thames? — Bat  we  have  springs  at 
Hutworth,  abont  two  miles  from  the  Thames. 

16.074.  That  is  not  from  the  Thamei;  P— Bat  it  comes 
throo^h  the  Thames  main,  und  we  have  only  one  means 
of  getting  it  to  London.  "We  take  it  through  the 
Tbiunea  main,  and  that  is  not  included  In  the  12  millions 
from  the  wells  in  the  Lea  Valley. 

16.075.  Do  you  mean  that  jou  expect  to  pump  your 
fall  10  millions  from  the  Thames  during  those  four 
mondii  of  next  year  P — ^We  do. 

16.076.  And  yon  draw  two  millions — P — From  our 
Hinvorth  springs. 

16.0f7.  Which  are  in  the  Thames  Taller  P— Yes. 

lt),078.  You  have  never  been  able  to  pump  more  than 
7}  milliooa  f^m  the  Thames  in  the  pastp — We  have 
pumped  10  millions.  To  make  the  figures  quite  clear : 
wealwajB  pump  from  our  Hon  worth  springs,  as  the 
vater  is  of  such  ver^  excellent  quality,  and  we  take 
■HWoimately  two  million  gallons  a  day.  and  then  we 
take  the  balance  from  the  Thames,  the  main  not  being 
tble  to  convey  at  the  present  time  more  than  10 
millioin, 

16M.  The  difficulty  I  have  in  my  mind  is,  that  I  see 
JOQ  took  from  the  Thames,  in  1897,  less  than  5k 
mitlioni;  in  1896,  less  than  7jr  millions;  in  1895,  a 
little  over  7  millions;  and  in  1894,  not  quite  6  millions. 

can  you  reasonably  hope  to  get  your  full  10 
millioQ  gallons  next  year  P  —  We  are  tddng  it  now. 
We  did  not  take  it  in  the  past,  beoanse  we  not 
want  it. 
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Do  yon  mean  that  your  pumps  and  yonr 
mrnuB  are  sufficient  to  pump  70ur  iO  millions  dail7  P— 
Certainly;  but  to  get  the  extra  two  millioBs  a  day 
through,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  the  main  in  two,  by 
airangcment  with  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  to 
pnmp  the  water  from  Hanworth  into  the  Campden  Hili 
reservoirs,  and  for  the  Grand  Junccion  Company  to 

gimp  it  again  into  our  reservoir  in  Finsbury  Park. 
J  that;  means  we  shall  be  enabled  to  got  about  two 
million  gallons  a  day  more  through  this  main  than  we 
can  at  the  present  time. 

16.081.  Now  you  calculate  upon  or  speculate  upon 
12  millions,  you  say,  from  7onr  wells  P — ^Yes. 

16,083.  That,  again,  is  a  quantity  far  larger  than  you 
hare  ever  got  hitherto  P— W  e  have  been  pumping  for 
some  time  past  now  from  10  to  11  millions.  We  have 
a  Dumber  of  wells  in  cotirso  of  construotion,  and 
some  of  these  wells  have  not  hod  engine  power  to 
enable  OS  to  bring  their  fall  yield  to  thesurface.  While 
UiCT  have  been  under  construction,  ap  to  last  year,  we 
bad  to  take  a  very  much  less  volume  of  water ;  now  we 
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have  most  of  them  with  permanent  pumps  in,  and  we  Mr.  W.  B. 
have  been  enabled  to  pump  the  full  10  millions  a  day  Bfy€tn. 
tbrougliDut  this  drought,  except  in  July — I  think  it  was 
less  in  July. 

16,083.  (ilfr.  Balfouy  Browne.)  You  gave  the  figr^ea, 
and  the  highest  that  existed  in  August  was  P— Yes, 
but  I  have  explained  that  we  make  a  deduction  from 
that  for  the  slip  of  the  pumps. 

16,034.  You  will  still  have  to  do  that  ?— Yes,  wo 
Ehall,  but,  since  August,  we  have  obtained  more  pump- 
ing power,  new  engines  are  erected,  aud  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  the  fall  yield  of  the  wells. 

16.085.  (C/mimore.)  And,  therefore,  yen  say,  12 
millions  is  not  iinreEtsonable  P — It  is  not  unreasonable. 

I  have  put  it  very  low.   My  opinion  is  that  it  will 
be  more  than  that,  but  1  have  kept  on  the  safe  side. 

16.086.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porlei:)  The  Thames  and  the 
wells  are  giving  you  this  year  five  millions  more  than 
yon  have  been  getting  in  the  past  on  the  average  ? — We 
have  been  pQmpiiig  at  times  fully  11  millions  daring 
the  autumn,  aud  as  I  explained  before  we  have  to 
stop  every  now  and  then,  and  that  has  brought  the  ' 
average  down. 

16.087.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  pampiug  fully 

II  millions  from  your  wells  P— From  our  chalk  wells  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lea  for  weeks  together ;  then,  some- 
times,  wo  have  a  stoppage  to  pack  the  buckets,  to  draw 
the  buckets,  and  so  on,  and  that  reduces  the  avera^  to 
the  figures  X  have  given  you. 

16.088.  Those  causes  will  operate  next  year  just  as 
they  have  done  this  yearP — No,  for  this  reason;  that 
we  have  erected  additional  engines  this  antomn  which 
are  not  yet  put  in  work.  In  every  well  we  are  propos- 
ing to  have  a  duplicate  engine,  so  that  when  one  Bct  of 
pumps  have  to  be  overhauled  the  other  set  of  pumps 
are  available.  By  that  means  we  shall  get  the  full 
supply  that  I  estimate  at  12  millions. 

16.089.  Then  you  count,  during  Jaly,  Angost, 
September,  and  October  next  year,  upon  still  getting 
the  six  million  gallons  daily  from  the  New  Hiver 
Company  P — From  the  New  Biver  Company,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Grand  Jtinotioa  uid  tiie  West 
Middlesex  Oompimies. 

16.090.  By  that  connexion  in  Oxford  Street,  do  yon 
sayP — The  connexion  is.  made  and  in  use. 

16.091.  That  is  the  one  in  Oxford  Street  or  near 
Oxford  BtreetP—Yes. 

16.092.  Yon  reckon  upon  six  millions  from  the 
Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  do  yon,  throughout 
those  four  months  P — ^Yes. 

16.093.  What  storage  will  you  have,  say,  at  tho 
beginning  of  July  next  year  P— I  have  estimated  it  at 
the  same  figure  as  this  year  with  the  reservoirs  fnll — 
1,200  million  gallons. 

16.094.  {Major- Oeneral  Bcoit.)  If  your  rehervoirs  had 
been  empty  on  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  would  yoii 
have  been  able  to  fill  thom  this  year? — ^I<Jo,  wo  should 
not  have  been  able  to  quite  fill  them  if  they  had  been 
empty  on  the  1st  of  January. 

16.095.  {Mr.  Femher.)  Because,  then,  you  would  not 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  autumn  rain  ? — That  is  so. 
In  tho  lost  three  mouths  of  last  year  the  rainfall  was 
exceedingly  deficient,  and,  consequently,  the  flow  of  tho 
Lea  in  Jannary,  February,  and  March  this  year  was 
exceedingly  low. 

16.096.  {Chairman.)  On  what  months  could  yen 
have  drawn  anything  into  the  reservoir — I  mean  any- 
thing  in  excess  of  what  you  took  outP  —  Wo  could 
have  taken  at  least  500  millions  iu  January  into  store. 

16.097.  And  in  Febmaryp — In  February  wo  could 
bave  taken  perhaps  80  or  90  millions;  in  March  we 
could  have  taken  80  or  90;  in  April,  none;  in  May, 
none  ;  and  in  Jnne.  none. 

16.098.  {Mr.  Ba  Bock  Porter.)  What  prospect  is  there 
of  your  being  able  to  fill  yonr  reservoirs  this  year  P — 
If  we  have  no  rain,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  fill  them ;  if 
ve  have  a  moderate  amount  of  rain,  we  shall. 

16.099.  But  yon  want  all  your  increased  supplies,  do 
you  not,  to  supply  your  customers? — Yes,  bub  we  could 
do  that  by  puromtse  from  the  other  companies  until  our 
reservoirs  are  full. 

16.100.  {Ohairman.)  At  any  rate,  if  you  are  to  avoid 
another  failure  of  supply  next  year,  you  must  be  able 
to  fill  yonr  reservoirs  by  the  end  of  JUI7  P— Yes,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  have  at  least  700  million  in  stoze. 
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16.101.  Then,  in  Angast,  you  have  oalcnlated  or 
estimated  to  take  three  million  ^Ilons  a  day  from  your 
reserToirs ;  that  will  be  a  total  of  93  milUon  gallona 
taken  out  of  your  reserroira  in  AngostP — Yea. 

16.102.  And  will  leave  you  a  balance  at  the  end  of 
August  of  1.107  million  gallons  onlyP— Yes. 

16,10<^-  Thciu  in  September  you  will  teko  unfc  210 
million  gallons  P — ^Tes. 

16,104.  B<>dQciTig  yojur  reservoirs  to.  897  million 
gallons  ? — Yes. 

16^105.  And  in  October  you  will  take  62  million 

gallons  ? — Yea. 

16.106.  So  that  at  tho  end  of  October  next  year  you  will 
only  have  835  million  gallons  on  the  assumption  that 
you  are  quite  full  at  the  end  of  July  P — Yes.  If  we  are 
oOO  million  gallons  short  at  the  end  of  July,  natorally, 
we  shall  be  500  millions  to  the  bad  in  Octobn'. 

{Mr.  pM»&«r.)  No. 

(Jfr.  lAttler.)  Pro  ianto  to  the  bad. 

16.107.  (Mr.  Pope.)  You  would  still  hare  335  million 
remaining  in  store? — We  should  have  385  million  still 
remaining  in  store.   I  have  expressed  myself  badly. 

16.108.  (Chairman.)  Before  we  leare  the  total  of 
Supplies  which  you  look  for  in  1899,  could  you  give  ns 
the  totals  that  will  be  obtained  in  those  four  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1899 ;  perhaps 
again  General  Scott  will  kindly  help  usP — Obtained 
from  the  Lea  or  from  all  sources? 

16.109.  From  all  sources  P — Of  course,  this  is  only  ivn 
estimate  depending  upon  Providence  and  the  weather. 

16,110-  I  can  see  that ;  they  should  be  called  pro- 
vidential totals,  then  P — I  conld  soon  work  this  out  if 
you  give  me  a  moment. 

{Major- General  BcoU.)  Perhaps  I  could  save  you  the 
trouble.  Subject  to  correction  afterwards,  the  total  in 
July  is  1,426  millions;  in  August,  1,395  millions;  in 
Septemb(nr,l,320  millions ;  and  in  October.  1,302  millions, 
making  a  grand  total  of  5,443  millions.  Beducting  from 
the  5,443  millions,  the  total  quantity  supplied  in  similar 
months  this  year  from  the  resources  of  the  Kast  London 
Company,  there  remains  a  deficiency  of  1,526,042,000 
gallons,  and  that  divided  over  123  days  contained  in 
«iose  four  mouths,  July  to  October,  gives  an  average 
deficiency  of  12,406,830  gallons  per  d!ay. 

16.111.  {Ohairman.)  That  exceeds  your  daily  expected 
help  from  tbe  New  River  Oompany  and  the  Sonthwark 
and  Tauxhall  Company  P — It  is  about  the  same. 

16.112.  No,  it  is  not  the  same ;  there  is  no  question 
of  "  about."  It  is  more? — I  have  not  put  in  the  Kent 
Company  here ;  as  it  was  such  a  small  amount,  I  thought 
it  was  not  worth  while  putting  in. 

16.113.  The  deBciency  will  be  12,406,830  gallons  per 
day  P—For  the  123  days,  assumiug  ^t  General  Scott's 
figures  are  correct,  that  means  that  we  mast  deplete 
our  reservoirs  by  50  million  gallons  more.  That  is  the 
only  effect  it  would  have. 

16.114.  Or  get  more  water  from  the  Kent  and  the 
NewEiver? — Yes.  I  think  the  jimount  in  our  reser- 
voirs would  be  quite  sufficient  to  balance  any  little 
conlangency  or  error  of  oalonlation  like  that — -I  mean 
error  on  my  pan. 

16.115.  {Major-Qmefol  Scott,)  I  am  quite  willing  to 
allow  that  there  may  be  an  error  on  mine  P— Of  course,  in 
going  through  these  figures,  all  my  figures  have  been 
taken  in  roand  numbers ;  I  have  not  taken  them  to 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

16.116.  {Mr.  Be  BoOe  Porter.)  Yon  realijr  would  bo 
flllii^  your  reservoirs,  wonld  yon  not,  at  the  expense 
of  your  consumers — you  are  withholding  from  your  con- 
sumers now  in  order  that  yon  may  fill  tho  reservoirs 
for  next  year  P — To  some  extent.  We  are  doing  it  for 
their  boieflt  as  tmntees. 

16.117.  Yes,  but  at  dioir  expense  as  regards 
comfort,  at  auy  rateP — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  One 
must  be  prud«it  in  these  matters,  and  if  we  were  to 
extend  tbe  time  of  supply  from  to-dav,  say,  two  or 
three  bonrs  a  day.  at  tne  expense  of  the  four  or  fire 
million  gallons  ^ing  into  our  reservoirs,  we  mi^ht,  in 
a  montlrs  time,  if  a  frost  came,  be  in  a  very  different 
positiim  indeed.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  abso- 
lutely neoosBary*  in  view  of  winter  coming  on,  to  have 
a  oercain  amount  in  store  to  make  up  for  the  excessive 
oonsumptiim  which  always  commoioes  when  ih)sta 
come. 


16.118.  But  the  consumers  are  foregoing  what  they  | 
are  eutitled  to  at  the  present  time  in  order  ihut  you 

may  make  this  provision  for  them  in  the  event  of  froet  P 
— Yes,  it  may  be  so,  looking  at  it  from  your  point  of  | 
view,  but  I  think,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  I  am 
doing  the  best. 

16.119.  {Oliairmcai.)  But  from  the  consumer's  point  ! 
of  view  P — I  am  doing  much  better  for  the  consumer 

than  letting  him  have  all  hi.-:  water,  or  two  or  three 
hours  extra  water  now,  and  perhaps  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks'  time  have  greater  restriction)}  than  the  consumer 
is  put  to  at  tbe  present  mcHuent. 

16,120-  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Bat,  still,  tho  consumer 
continues  to  pay  for  his  fall  quota  of  water  P — T  suppose 

he  doe?. 

{GlMxrman.)  There  is  no  doubt  he  does.  He  pays  for 
the  full  constant  supply,  and  you  are  condemnmg  him 
for  months  to  an  intermittent  supply. 

(3fr.  Pem&er.)  He  is  not  entitled  to  a  constant  supply 
if  there  is  drought 

{Chairman.)  There  is  nu  drought  at  this  moment. 

{Witnesi.)  There  is  a  great  drought  in  the  river,  my 
Lord,  at  this  moment — tncre  is  no  water. 

{Mr.  Pemhftr.)  There  is  a  very  serious  drought.  They 
are  )irevented  by  drought,  even  if  the  drooght  were 
over  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  not. 

[Chairman.)  It  strikes  one  as  %  caaua  oranMsua  in  the 
Act  that  there  should  not  be  a  stoppage  of  the  rates 
when  there  ik  a  stoppage  of  the  supplies. 

(Mr.  Pewib&r.)  I  do  not  know ;  that  would  make  one 
party  pay  for  the  default  of  Providence,  and  not  the 
other. 

(IFtfnesB.)  I  do  not  think  tho  Tolume  of  water  we  are 
getting  into  stwe  day  by  day  w6nld  be  suffioient  for 
more  tnan  half-an-faonr'a  extended  supply  twice  a  day. 

After  a  short  adjonmment. 

16.121.  (Afr.  Pemier.)  There  is  a  point  which  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
filling  reservoirs.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Bryan 
has  got  them  here,  bat  he  could,  perhapa,  ^ve  some 
figures  as  to  what  the  amount  of  water  coming  down 
the  Lea  in  flood  time  ia,  so  that  you  might  know  how 
many  floods  in  the  oonrse  of  a  winter  would  be  necessary 
to  fiU  his  reservoirs. 

{ChairrMn.)  You  may  as  well  tell  us  that,  supposing 
you  had  got  a  fiood. 

{WHneaa.)  Floods  vary  very  much.  I  have  known  as 
much  as  1,400  million  gallons  a  day  to  come  over  Fielde's 
Weir,  So  that  one  day's  fiood  ia  quite  sufficient  at 
times  to  fill  the  whole  of  our  storage  reservoirs. 

16.121a.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  .But  you  cannot  take 
the  flood  water,  can  youP  —  No,  we  do  not  take  it 
in.  We  wait  till  the  greater  part  of  a  flood  ia  over, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  becomes  olear,  then  we  take 
it  in. 

16.122.  {Ohairman.)  Then  what  guide  does  the  flood 
volume  afi'ord  us  if  yon  cannot  take  it  P  It  is  merely 
misleading  P — We  have  an  officer  stationed  on  the  spot 
at  the  intake,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  becomes  suffi- 
ciently good,  in  bis  judgment,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
reservoirs,  he  takes  it. 

{Chairman.)  But  then  what  is  the  'nee  of  telling  us 
that  a  large  fiood  amounts  to  1,400  million  gi^kns  a 
day,  if  you  cannot  take  itP  It  ia  a  figare  that  is  <rf  no 
value  whatever. 

16.123.  (jlfr.  Pemher.)  How  much  could  you  take  of  Se« 
the  1,400  millions  P — Our  intakes  would  not  admit  of  16,S: 
more  than  about  150  million,  perhaps,  or  200  millions, 
being  taken  in.    They  are  net  of  sufficient  capacity ; 

but  I  think  the  learned  counsel  simply  asked  this  to 
show  that  in  a  flood  time  there  was  an  enormous  volume 
of  water  which  might  be  made  available,  and  which  in 
the  future  will  probably  be  made  available. 

16.124.  (Oiatnaan.)  Now,  before  we  part  entirely 
from  your  tables,  you  have  assumed  that  certain 
quantities  will  be  wanted  in  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  of  next  year  for  the  constant  supply? — 
Yes. 

16.125.  What  increase  of  population  in  your  district 
do  you  reckon  upon  for  th(»e  months? — We  are  in- 
creasing at  the  present  time  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000 
additimal  popolBtion  ereiy  year. 
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16.126.  Yon  have  allowed,  hare  you,  for  that  addi- 
tional 25,000  P— Yes,  I  have  allowed  for  that,  at 
30  ralloDB  per  head  per  day ;  it  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mimon  a  day — that  is,  aboat. 

16.127.  (Major'Qwercd  BcotL)  The  increase  last  year 
ns  29,000  odd,  was  it  notP — The  inoreoae  of  popnla- 

tionP 

16,1*28.  Yes  P — As  to  the  increase  of  popnlation,  I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  figure,  but  it  is  somewhere 
between  25,000  and  28,000,  I  think.  It  Taries  rery 
much  according  to  the  building  trade. 

16.129.  {Mr.  De  Booh  Portgr.)  Jnst  now  there  is  a 
boom  in  the  bailding  trade,  ia  there  not  P — A.  very  great 
boommdeed. 

16.130.  So  that  the  popnlation  may  increase  rather 
r^idlyP— It  may  go  up  to  30,000  in  the  12  months 
en^g  next  Jnly ;  bnt,  of  course*  that  is  a  figure  that 
1  caonot  es&n»te  correetlj'. 

16J31.  [Chairman.)  Bat  it  is  a  contingency  that  wo 
ntiBt  bear  in  onr  minds,  and  every  ^ear  you  may  have  a 
rimilar  increase  ;  no  that  if  your  difficulties  go  on  after 
1899 yoD will  want  increased  qnantitiosP — Yes;  but  I 
sbonuL  like  to  point  ont  that  the  volnme  of  water  we 
took  in  tile  year  1897  was  no  greater  than  that  in  the 
jmt  I6II1,  ham  the  means  adopted  by  the  company  to 
prercnt  nudei^ronnd  waste. 

16,13*2.  fon  atiribate  the  fact  that  you  did  not 
luTe  to  snpply  more  in  1897  than  you  had  to  supply  in 
1891,  to  the  fact  that  yon  prevented  waste  P — Yes. 

16.133.  Because  yon  bad  run  np  to  48  million  gallons 
daily  snpply  in  1805i  I  see  ?— That  was  due  enturely  to 
the  frost. 

16.134.  That  was  the  frost  ?--We  were  pumping  as 
nwdk  «B  70  million  odd  gallons  a  day  daring  the  worst 
pvtof  Aeilrost. 

16J35.  Then  I  do  not  want  to  aay  imytbin^  that  is 
dii^KMble  to  yon,  bnt  the  result  of  your  evidence  so 
fan, tint  your  oompany  has  neglected  to  provide  the 
tSaam  Aat  was  neoessai^  for  its  incrwsed  daily 
fQp[uj.'— I  think  that  ia  quite  capable  of  explanation. 

1&136.  1  should  like  to  hear  your  explanation  P — It 
bthis;  In  the  year  1890  we  purchased  a  considerable 
unonnt  of  land  for  new  reservoirs ;  immediately  we 
baducorad  the  land  we  went  to  Farlieonent.  Onr  Bill 
was  Hirown  ont  on  second  reading  by  the  London 
County  Oouncil. 

(ifr.  Baffour  Browne.)  Please  do  not  say  that.  That 
H  a  matter,  my  Lord,  yoa  distinctly  ruled  yon  would 

not  go  into,  I  think. 

{Chairman.)  Quite  so. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  not  tmo ;  it  is  not 
>ramte,  u  we  can  show ;  bat  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 

it 

16,137.  (3fr.  Pope.)  It  was  thrown  out,  as  a  matter  of 
bot,  It  any  rate  P — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  thrown 
out. 

.  16,138.  (afr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  so ;  by  Par- 
liament, I  take  it,  and  not  by  the  County  Council  ? — I 
was  at  Bcveral  conferences  with  the  agents  of  the 
London  County  Oouncil,  and  they  opposed  most 
5«  1^)87.  rtrennously  any  increase  of  works.  Thoy  stated  that 
t^y  did  not  mind  us  having,  say,  auffioient  money  to 
tsny  ns  for  two  years  for  extending  onr  main8,'i]nt 
Aoy  would  not  ai^ee,  under  any  circnmstances  what* 
ner,  to  our  having  additional  works  for  storage  or 
'nj^Dg  else. 

(Jtfr.  BaJfour  Browne.)  But  the  objection  of  the 
Connty  Council  really  was,  that  in  that  Bill  thoy  took 
^ujpi  money  powers,  and  there  were  no  works  shown. 

TBS  the  ol>jcotion ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necos- 
nry  to  go  into  it.  and  yonr  Lordship  ruled,  on  a  former 
mention,  that  yoa  woald  not. 

.  16,139.  {Chairman.)  Ko ;  I  really  do  not  want  to  go 
into  any  matters  of  controversy.  (To  the  WHnees.)  I 
only  want  to  see  whether  your  company  did  sufficiently 
proride  (or  the  future,  because  at  present  you  are  in  a 
Aisutroita  state  of  fatlnre? — Theii  I  tihouM  like  to 
expUhi  what  means  we  have  taken  an  onr  district  has 
increased,  to  increase  our  supply. 

16,140.  {Mr.  Penhber.)  I  think  you  ought  to  say  what 
there  was  in  the  Bill  of  189,S,  and  what  there  was  in  the 
Sin  of  1894  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  In  onr  Bill  of  1893  we 
proposed  to  extend  onr  storage  by  600  milliim  gaUons ; 
tins  fiiU  was  lost 


Mr.  Baifowr  Brovme.)  May  I  say  that  the  Bill  did  not  Mr.  W.  B. 
contain  any  works  at  ajl.   It  coi^ined  money  powers  Bryan, 
without  works.   

[WiinetB.)  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  M^Hot^ 
argning  that,  because  the  London  County  Council  knew  ' 
exactly  

{Ohairman)  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is 
worth  arguing ;  but  is  it  a  fact  that  yonr  Bill  contained 
only,  money  powers,  and  not  powers  for  works  P 

(Mr.  BaXfoar  Btovme^  I  am  wrong  to  this  extent: 
there  were  ]2,000^  worth  of  works  shown,  bnt  there 
was  a  capitd.  power  of,  I  think,  nearly  half  a  million  or  Set  16,87fi. 
a  million. 

16.141.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  Did  rou  explain  at  the  time 
what  the  capital  was  asked  for  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

(Cliairmixn.)  Tliat  did  not  hind  your  company. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sore. 

16.142.  .({/Airman.)  Go  on  with  your  statement,  Mr, 
Bryan  P — Next  year  the  plans  showed  exactly  the 
works,  and  the  opposition  was  just  as  v^ement 
ag^nst  us,  and  wo  got  through  by,  as  is  well  known, 
one  vote  on  the  second  reading,  and  we  got  powers  to 
make  additional  reservoirs  to  the  extent  of  600  million 
gallons.  Those  reservoirs  were  completed  in  1897,  hat 
the  droughts  in  1895  and  1896  had  come  upon  as  bofore 
theao  reservoirs  were  finished.  The  1896  drought  was 
a  record  drought  so  far  as  the  available  volume  of 
water  from  the  Ijoa  was  concerned.  Immediately  I 
knew  of  the  extent  of  this  drought  I  repoi-ted  to  my 
directors  the  necessity  of  going  to  Parliament  again 
for  additional  storage.  'V)^  adopted  my  report  and 
we  went  to  Aaliament  in  the  ana  of  1896,  that  is  for 
tto  session  of  1897,  and  we  obtained  fiirtlier  powers 
to  ocmstraot  reservoirs  of  a  capacity  of  1,000  million 
gallons.  The  record  of  1896  being  again  beaten  by  the 
record  of  1898,  I  have  reported  to  my  direistors 
onoe  more  the  necessity  of  more  storage,  and  a  Bill 
will  be  deposited  this  next  session  in  Parliament  for 
additional  storage  again.  Therefore,  I  think,  as  we 
have  followed  the  plan  of  seeking  for  powers  as  quickly 
aa  it  has  been  possible  since  cue  drought  has  shown 
us  the  neceesity  for  going  for  ftirther  powers,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  be  very  much  blamed,  especially  con- 
sidering what  even  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  himself  in 
hia  evidence  before  this  Commiesion  states — I  refer  to 
Question  04SS,  where  he  is  asked :  (Q.)  '*  Bnt  have  they  " 
that  is  the  East  London  Company,  "  added  sufficient  P — 
"  I  think  so.  (Q.)  Have  they  added  up  to  the  standard  P 
"  —I  think  so.  They  do  not  claim  to  get  more  than  30 
**  million  gallons  a  day,  if  yon  reooUect.  They  are 
"  drawing  a  little  nuve  than  that,  bnt  I  think  witb  the 
"  reservoirs  they  have  now  got  th^  can  samily  tlufi 
'*  amomii."  The  dronghts  of  1896  and  1898  have 
ahown  that  oar  existing  reserroira  wit^  the  powers 

rmted  last  year  are  not  soffioient.  If  I  have  erred 
have  erred  in  very  good  company  and  with  so 
eminent  a  mhn  as  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  to  have 
stated  that.  Bnt  the  events  of  this  year  have  shown 
that  onr  storage  is  insufficient  to  guarantee  the  30 
million  gallons  a  day  from  the  Lea  at  the  end  of  a  long 
drought,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  in  Parliament 
again  this  next  session  for  extended  powers. 

16.143.  (3fj-.  Pemher.)  There  is  one  figure  the  witness 
has  not  given,  and  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  for 
asking  for  it  to  make  complete  what  he  has  just  told 
us.  [To  ^e  Witnete.'\  What  was  the  amount  of  year 
storage  before  yon  asked  foi*  that  600  million  galloua  P~ 
600  million  gallons. 

16.144.  Before  P— Tea. 

16.145.  So  that  yon  doubled  yonr  storage  by  your 

Bill  of  1894  P— Yes. 

16.146.  (ifr.  De  Book  Porter.)  If  you  had  had  the 
additional  storage  provided  you  would  not  hare  been 
able  to  fill  the  reservoirs,  because,  as  I  understand,  you 
have  not  been  able  to  fill  those  yoa  have  already  com- 
pleted ? — Yes,  they  were  full  on  the  20th  of  Jnne  of  this 
year,  and  if  we  had  had  tho  thousand  additional  millions 
we  should  have  heea  able  to  have  filled  them  during  the 
autumn  of  tho  previous  year  and  January  of  this  yoar. 
I  shoiUd  like  to  explain  that  when  onr  reservoirs  aro 
not  fnll  we  pump  the  largest  quantity  we  possibly  can 
through  our  Thames  main  and  from  oar  wells  until 
the  reservoirs  are  full.  So  that  in  addition  to  the 
water  ooming  down  the  lica  we  take  all  our  other 
avaihible  water  until  those  reservoirs  are  faU. 

1^147.  (Major-General  Scott.)  What  amount  of  storage 
will  be  necessary  to  goarantee  you  a  sapply  of  SO 
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Mr.  W.  B,  iniUion  gallons  a  daj  from  the  Lea,  looking  to  the 
Bryan,    drought  of  this  yearP — As  the  drought  ia  still  con- 

  .  tinninjj  I  shnnld  much  prefer,  if  you  would  excuse  me 

14froT.*98  anewering  that  question,  booaase  I  cannot  answer  it 
—•    aoonrately.  I  shall  have  to  answer  it  acourately  before 
committees  of  the  Honaes  of  Parliament,  but  I-caiinot 
make  out  my  figures  till  I  know  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  existing  drought. 

16,148.  You  are  not  yet  out  oE  the  woodP — ^No.  but 
it  will  be  Ytsry  much  larger  than  anything  we  could 
hare  anticipated,  very  much  larger.  It  will  not  be 
muck  lesa  than  6,000  million  gallons,  if  not  more  than 
that. 

16,148.  (afr.  De  Soch  Porter.)  And  all  thia  additional 
expenditure  which  you  contemplate  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  yonr  existing  supply  P — ^To  maintain 
n  constant  supply  at  the  end  of  a  long  drought. 

16.150.  Yes,  bnt  it  ia  neoesEory  to  provide  the  supply 
that  yon  are  requiring  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
not  provision  for  futnre  customers  P — Yes. 

16.151.  Is  it  to  supply  the  existing  customers  P — Ko. 
The  reserroirs  will  be  made  not  only  to  supply  any 
deSciencies  that  we  have  found  during  the  past  year, 
but  the  resGrvjira  will  be  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
give  an  additional  supply  for  onr  future  requirements. 

16.152.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Cannot  you  aay  what  the 
amount  of  them  will  be  in  the  Bill  ? — No,  I  cannot  yet, 
because  the  plana  are  not  finished,  nor  arc  the  calcula- 
tions finished.  They  will  bo  finished  by  the  30th  and 
ready  for  dopoait.  We  are  very  busy  with  all  theao 
ualcnlations  and  plans  at  the  present  time. 

16.153.  (Jlfr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Bnt  a  very  large  por- 
tion  of  this  expenditure  that  you  contemplate  will  be 
unremunerativo  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  may,  bnt-  all 
the  expenditure  is  remunerative  from  one  point  of 
view. 

16.154.  (OAatrnwin.)  From  what  point  of  view  P  You 
arc  distributing  the  same  water  to  the  aame  customers 
and  getting  the  same  rentals,  and  from  what  point  of 
view  is  yonr  expenditure  for  storage  romnnerative  P — 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer — very 
difiScnlt. 

16.155.  So  I  should  think,  bnt  itis  your  own  asserLion 
yon  know,  that  it  in  remunerative  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  I  want  to  know  from  what  point  of  view  P— 
Onr  district  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  rovenae 
is  constantly  increasing. 

16.156.  Yes,  but  yon  want  yonr  storage  for  the  supply 
of  your  existing  ouBtomersP — A  portion  of  it;  not  all 
of  it. 

16.157.  No,  bnt  a  great  portion  of  it.  You  want  yonr 
storage  tu  make  good  the  defects  in  your  arrangementa 
for  the  past  p — Certainly,  and  a  certain  portion  of  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  enable  ns  to  assure  the  30  million 
gallons  a  day,  at  the  end  of  a  long  drought,  from  the 
Biver  Lea.  ^ 

16,168.  Now  I  am  going  to  pass  to  the  subject  of 
inter-commnnication.  Yon  have  got  at  present,  aa  I 
understand,  means  fif  inter-communioatiou  that  enable 
you  to  get  over  6,000,000  gallons  a  day  from  the  New 
Biver  Company,  and  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000 
gallons  a  day  from  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhalt  P — 
Yes.  The  means  of  inter-oommunication  with  the  New 
Biver  are  sufficiently  large  to  take  a  very  large  volnme 
beyond  the  6,000,000  gallons,  depending  upon  what 
they  can  supply  us  with  the  help  of  the  othor  two 
companies. 

16.159.  {Major-Qerteral  Beotl.)  The  inter-oommnuica- 
tion  ia  the  river  Lea  P— A  long  length  of  24-inch  main 
has  been  laid  from  the  Gmnd  Junction  to  the  New 
Biver,  and  thia  length  of  24<inoh  main  has  a  connexion 
also  with  the  West  jtfiddlesex.  If  the  West  Middlesex 
and  the  Grand  Junction  together  can  supply  the  New 
Biver  with  a  otmudorable  amount  of  water,  the  New 
BiTor  can  release  us  the  same  amount  in  additi(m  to 
what  tiiey  have  to  spare  up  at  Hertford. 

16.160.  Yes,  and  I  repeat  that  the  means  of  com- 
munication of  the  New  Biver  with  you  is  the  Bivor 
IjeaP— Yes.  the  Biver  Lea. 

16.161.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  calculate  for  next 
year,  at  uiy  rate,  upon  only  6.000,000  gallons  from  the 
New  Biver,  and  6.000,000,  gallons  from  the  Boutiiwark 
fmd  Yanxhall  P— That  is  so,  but  I  have  stated  what  [it 
may  be  possible,  after  July,  to  obtain  from  the  New 
Biver;  we  can  obtain  from  the  Grand  Junction  and 
the  West  Middlesex  Companieii.  12,000.000  gallon?  a  day 
more  tbw  I  havo  sltpwn  in  the  table* 


16.162.  But  that  2,000,000  gallons  will  come  by  the 
rivor  Lea  P — That  will  not  matter  j  we  get  it. 

16.163.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  matters  or  not ;  I  am 
on  the  point  of  inter-communication.  Therefore,  the 
existing  inter-communications  bring  yon  all  you  want 
for  next  year  P — Yes,  they  do. 

16.164.  Sorely,  then,  what  do  yon  want  with  any 
further  inter-communicatiou  P  I  mean ,  why  shonld  the 
companies  be  spending  300,0001.  or  400,0001.  in  making 
fresh  communications,  when  all  you  want,  and  all  you 
can  get,  is  conveyed  by  the  present  system  of  inter- 
communioationP^But  I  did  not  understand  that  the 
inter-communication  was  entirely  for  tlie  advantage  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Z«ndon  Oompany.  It  may 
be  nseful  to  the  others. 

16.165.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  benefit  to  your 
company ;  yon  have  got  at  present  oommnnioations 
that  will  suffice  to  bring  yon  all  that  you  want  for  next 
year  P—We  havo. 

16.166.  Vei-y  well,  and  you  want  nothing  more, 
then  P — 1  am  quite  content  with  the  oommnuications 
that  wo  have  already  t^ot,  and  tbat  have  been  made 
within  the  past  two  or  three  months. 

16.167.  You  do  not  even  want  the  extra  main  that 
Sir  Henry  Knight  has  spoken  of  from  Nunhead 
Reservoir  to  the  Tower  SnbwayP — So  far  as  we  are 
coneerned  the  6  millions  that  they  can  pass  nu  through 
there  in  a  day  will  be  ample  for  onr  purpose  according 
to  my  estimate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  other  com- 
panies want  the  inteiHJOmmnnioation  it  will  be  very 
useful  to  them. 

16.168.  Yes,  we  will  get  the  other  companies  when 
they  come,  but  I  am  dealing  with  yon  now.  Yott  do 
not  want  any  freah  inler'Oommunication  at  all  P — I  am 
quite  content  with  this. 

16.169.  {Mr.  Be  Book  Porhr.)  Will  the  inter-com- 
munication  with  the  Sonthwark  and  Vanxhall  give  all 
that  they  oan  spare  P— No,  I  think  not.  They  urill  be 
able  to  spare  more  than  the  6  million  gallons. 

16.170.  {Chairman.)  The  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall 
oould  supply  10  millions,  they  told  us,  by  oonstmoting  « 
new  main,  but  you  do  not  want  10  millions  P — We  want 
6  millions,  my  Loi-d. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  Other  people  might  want  more. 

{Chairman.)  Th^  may,  bnt  nobody  has  wanted  it 

hitherto. 

{Mr.  Pemhsr.)  But  thia  achemo  ia  not  pat  forward  by 
the  companies  as  aomething  which  they  think  necessary 
but  aa  aomething  that  they  are  willing  to  do  and  the 
expense  of  which  they  are  willing  to  boar. 

(OKotrmun.)  Yes,  we  have  heard  tiiat. 

16.171.  (Major-Qmeral  Scott.)  How  many  years  will 
it  be  before  you  can  throw  overboard  these  connexions 
wil^  the  other  companies  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting your  own  supply? — ^We  are  about  to  let  the 
contracts  for  the  new  reservoirs^  and  we  let 
them,  I  hope,  this  year.  It  would  take,  I  should 
think,  two  years  at  least  to  make  the  1,000  million 
gallons  storage.  I  should  endeavour  to  get  it  done  in 
the  two  years. 

16.172.  But  then  you  havo  got  to  get  more  atoiage 
than  that  if  yon  get  yonr  30  million  gallons  from  the 
Lea  ? — That  1,000  millions  extra  atorage  would  in  90 
or  99  per  cent,  of  di-onghts  give  ns  the  30  millions  but 
for  an  extraordinary  drought  like  this  it  would  not,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I  am  advising  mj  directors  to 
go  to  Parliament  again.  Aa  to  when  the  reaervoirs, 
for  which  a  Bill  will  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the 
coming  Session,  can  be  finished,  I  cannot  reiy  well 
answer,  because  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  Parliament 
will  deal  with  the  Bill. 

16.173.  Bnt  we  have  got  to  look  ibrward  to  the  possi- 
bility in  1899,  or  1900,  or  1901,  or  1902,  or  190;{,  or. 
perhaps,  1904,  that  another  drought  may  come  similar 
.to  thia  one  that  we  have  had  this  year  P — Then  in  that 
case,  with  the  help  of  the  other  companiea,  through  the 
connexions  already  existing  we  ^11  be  able  to  give  a 
constant  supply. 

16.174.  But  your  population  will  have  increased  in 
four  years  by  100,000  P— By  100,000.  That  means 
3  mUhons  more  per  day. 

16.175.  And  that  will  have  to  bo  provided  P— That 
will  bave  to  be  provided. 

16.176.  By  inter*communioation  h — Or,  if  it  is  an 
almonnri  nasoq  by  tlioiielpi  of  ttte  ot)ipr  nrntpanies ;  if 
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itbe  not  Ml  abncormal  seaBon  it  Till  be  prorided  for 
from  onr  own  resonroeB. 

16.177.  (Jrr..J?e  Boek  Porter,)  Then  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  independent  of  the  other  oompanies  for  Bomo 
jevstooomeP — I  hope  in  iteto  ye«s  we  shall  be  inde- 
peodent  of  them ;  I  hope  bo, 

16.178.  (Kr.  Pemher.)  Their  stora^  will  be  for  73 
days  2>t  30  gallons  per  head  per  day  in  two  years*  time 
when  this  1,000  million  gnUon»  reaerroir  is  made.  Tbe^ 
hare  got  1,200  now,  and  adding  a  1,000  to  that,  that  is 
2^  ud  dividing  that  by  the  proper  division,  yon  get 
thB  memre  P— Yes,  bat  that  is  assaming  not  a  drop 
coming  down  the  Lea. 

(Jfr.  fmher.)  Assnming  not  a  drop  coming  down  the 
La. 

(^r.  Balfour  Broume.)  Yon  cannot  di«w  overy  drop 
ont  of  the  reservoira,  you  know. 

(Mr.Pember.)  STo,  and  we  will  take  off  three  days, 
irliieh  is  nearly  100  million  gallons ;  call  it  70  days. 

16.179.  {itaJor-Gmmd  Scott.)  In  a  year  like  this  you 
mnild  hsve  to  carry  forward  the  store  from  the 
preriaaa  year,  would  you  not  P— Yes. 

1^90. 1  do  not  see  that  it  is  very  likely  you  woald  be 
ilble  to  dispense  with  the  asnstanoe  of  the  other  com- 
puiea  for  a  certainty  in  less  than  two  years  P — No. 
IsIsaidjoBt  now,  if  the  season  two  years  hence  be 
TRJ  abnormal  like  the  present  one,  we  may  have  to 
me  the  wnnexions  between  the  Sonthwark  and  Vattz- 
iiUI  snd  the  New  Biver  again, 

16,181.  Would  it  not  be  beUer  as  the  supply  would 
have  to  be  increased  for  that  time,  to  carry  ont  the 
conMxion  by  means  of  main  from  Nunhead  to  the 
lover  Sabway  P— Yes.  I  think  this  Ho.  2  Scheme  that 
vaslfttd  before  you  the  other  day  

16,1^.  {OhairvMn.)  But  that  is  not  No.  2  Scheme  P— 
Thki  is  part  of  it,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  No,  no.  It  has  notbii^  to  do  with  it, 
libinV.  The  main  from  the  Nunhead  Beaervoir  to 
fte  Subway  was  Sir  Henry  Knight's  Scheme,  No.  3  as 
ve  call  it 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Broume.)  It  is  shown  entirely  separately 
in  their  map  upon  the  wall. 

((Aatrman.)  I  wish  somebody  would  eiqilain  that 

BUfL 

{Witnett.)  It  is  here. 

[Xr.  Tmber.)  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Hunter  that  it  ia  in 
Nq,  2  Scheme. 

Set  l6,roi.    {(Jhairman.)  Is  it  P   We  hare  never  had  No.  2  Scheme 
pot  in  jet. 

16,183.  (Kajor-Oeneral  Seott.)  Yon  think  it  would  be 
better  to  can^  ont  that  part  of  the  arrangement  P— 
Tee ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

16,181.  {Qhairman.)  Then  that  is  supposingyou  will 
want  mom  water  from  the  Soothwark  and  vauxball 
tliao  jon  have  estimated  for,  next  year  P — Either  from 

tbem  or  from  the  New  Biver  aud  the  Grrand  Junction. 

16,185.  But  this  main  to  the  Tower  Subway  will  unt 
TOO  to  get  more  water  trom  the  New  Bivw  P— No, 
bnt  there  are  2  million  gallons  a  day  extra  there  over 
uid  beyond  what  is  in  my  second  tablo. 

.  16,186.  Yes,  but  that  is  from  the  New  Biver ;  that 
is  to  come  down  the  Biver  Lea,  and  the^  main  fVom  the 
Mnnbead  Beeervoir  to  tho  Tower  Subway  has  no  more 
to  do  with  that  cluui  I  have  P — So  long  as  we  get  the 
inter  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  get  it  ft-om,  the 
Sovtbwark  and  Yauxhall  or  from  the  Lea. 

16.187.  No,  but  General  Scott  is  putting  to  you 
idiether  it  ia  desirable  to  have  this  main  from  the 
Nnohead  Beaervoir  to  the  Tower  Sabway,  and  it 
csnaotmake  it  desirable  to  have  that  mtaa  that  you 
vOl  have  to  get  water  from  somebody  else  P — should 
*>7  it  ia  desirable  to  have  a  duplicate  main,  because  all 
dsplioatee  are  an  advantage  in  case  of  diflBonlty. 

16.188.  It  is  desirable  to  ensure  a  possible  inoreaee  in 
yoor  Bnpply  from  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  but  it 
cannot  help  your  supply  from  the  New  Biver  P — ^No, 
oertunly  not. 

16.189.  Then  do  not  lug  in  the  New  Biver  when  we 
>re  talking  of  that  main?— X  was  simply  Infixing  in  the 
total  volnmes  of  water  that  we  require  foff  that 
purpose. 

16.190.  Yea,  bat  the  point  is  on  what  ground  do  ^ou 
noonuiwid  tliis  Sohente  Na  2  of  inter-convnauio^tiou. 
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I  would  talce  that  fw  inatanoe  P— because  I  think  inter- 
oommunioatiou  is  a  very  desirable  thing  in  case  uf  any 
eiQergen<7  in  any  company's  district. 

1^191.  The  scheme  of  inter-oommunication  inKa  S   

oumot  be  completed  for  the  next  two  yeara,  can  itP— 
I  do  not  know. 

16.192.  But  I  ask  yon  as  an  engineer,  and  yon  know 
the  works  that  it  oomprisefl  P — I  think  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  them  eonid  be  completed  very  much 
earlier  than  thai. 

16.193.  iilr.  Pembtr.)  How  long  do  you  give  P— To 
lay  the  new  main  from  Nunhead  down  to  the  Tower 
subway  would  not  take  more  than  six  months. 

16.1 94.  Yon  say  that  Is  part  of  Scheme  No.  2,  do  you  P 
—Yes. 

16.195.  (Major- General  Seoit.)  My  question  was  really 
this :  lookiug  to  the  fact  that  you  will  not  probably  be 
able  to  disconnect  yonrseir  from  these  inter-commnni< 
cations  with  the  other  compauies  for  more  than  two 
years,  would  not  it  be  better  at  once,  or  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  lay  that  main  from  Nunhead  to  the  subway, 
and  secure  a  larger  supply,  if  necessary,  by  that  means  P 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

(Okairman.)  Gould  someone  kindly  tell  me  where,  in 
Scheme  2, 1  shall  find  this. 
{Mr.  Pember.)  No,  5  is  the  Nunhead  main. 

16.196.  (Ohainnan.)  Yes,  I  see  it.  I  did  not  know  it 
was  part  of  No.  2  Scheme.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go 
through  the  list  of  connexions  that  exist  at  present, 
need  we.  As  to  the  different  schemes  of  inter-com- 
munioation  that  we  hare  had  laid  before  us,  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  all  present  to  your  mind. 
Scheme  No.  1  we  had  last  week  P — ^Yes. 

16.197.  And  Scheme  No.  2  has  not  yet  been  pat  in 
evidence  in  a  complete  form,  bnt  yon  know  wlttt  I 

mean  P — Yes,  I  do. 

16.198.  alien  there  have  been  Sir  Henry  Knight's 
snggestimu  of  a  few  trifling  works  in  oompuison  P — 
YeSa 

16.199.  Which  of  those  three  systems  doyoureocmi- 
mend  P— I  think  the  No.  2  Scheme  is  a  very  good  nod 
eomprehenalve  one,  in  the  iutmests  of  the  whole  of  the 
companies. 

16.200.  In  the  interests  of  yonr  company,  do  yon 
think  that  Sir  Henry  Knights  snggMtions  would  be 

sufficient  P — ^I  do. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  Would  you  advocate  the  laying 
of  a  main  from  Oampden  Hill  to  Poland  Street,  whioh 
was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hnnter  on  the  last  occasion 
when  we  were  here  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That,  I  think,  is  main  No.  2  of 

Scheme  No.  2. 

16.201.  (Major.Qeneral  SooU.)  Yes.  I  dare  say  it  is  P 
— I  am  afVaid  without  a  little  study  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  as  to  that  p^ticular  main.  It  is  far  out 
rd  my  company's  district,  and  without  the  maps  before 
me  I  oannot  answer  it  straight  off. 

{Chairman.)  It  interests  yonr  company,  bncauee  it 
would  enable  the  Grand  Junction  and  West  Middlesex 
water  to  come  to  you  round  through  the  XTew  Birer, 
wonld  it  notP 

{Me^or-Gmeral  SeoU.)  Yes. 

{Witneas.)  It  does  at  the  present  time. 

16.202.  (Major-General   Scott.)   That  would  give 

S eater  secnrity  to  that  supply,  whioh  at  present  is 
,ble  to  interruption  during  the  earlier  pE^  of  the 
summer  ? — It  wonld  duplicate  that,  yes. 

16.203.  It  would  add  to  it  P— Or  add  to  it.  I  believe 
at  the  present  moment  we  are  getting  five  millions  a 
day  from  the  Grand  Junction. 

16,20  k  Bnt  they  cannot  keep  that  up  during  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  summer,  when  thoy  themselves 
have  to  supply  a  larger  quantity  of  water  P — Yes,  that  is 
BO.  I  wonld  like  to  make  one  thing  quite  clear,  if  I 
may,  and  that  is  that  the  carrying  p3wer  of  the  present 
mam  from  the  Southwark  and  vaoihall,  although  the 
average  amount  was  onl^  in  one  month  4,800,000,  we 

fet  as  much  as       millions  a  day  throughout  some 
ays. 

16,205.  {Okairman.)  I  think  you  told  me  that  before, 
at  least,  I  have  it  in  my  mind,  and  it  must  have  been 

through  yon,  I  think,  Mr.  Bryan,  that  the  P— I 

was  not  c[uite  certain  that  I  liad  made  it  quite  clear 
that  tl^e  n^ain  can  bring  6  miUioi^  a  ^y  through,  ba(J 
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16t'206.  {Major-Chneral  Scott.)  The  Bapply  is  liable  to 
interruption,  oeoanse  there  may  be  calls  on  that  main 
for  the  Sonthwark  and  Yaoshall  sapply.  as  we  under- 
stood from  Mr.  Bestler,  in  the  case  of  fire  or  other 
cause  there  may  be  a  withdrawal  from  that  main 
which  is  now  giTing  year  supply,  which  would  reduce 
the  Tolume  P—It  reduces  the  Tolume  slightly.  It  does 
not  reduce  it  to  a  very  large  amount. 

16.207.  Bfit  if  am  independent  maiii  is  laid  from 
Kunhead  to  the  subway  there  would  be  no  risk  of 
interruption ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  F — Not  from  those 
sources  you  faave  mentioned. 

16.208.  {Ohairman.)  I.  do  not  know  whether  you 
know,  pci^apa'  it  is  not  reasonable  "to*  expect  you  to 
know,  but  do  you  know  whetiaer  typhoid  has  incroased 
in  your  district  lately  P — I  cannot  answer  that. 

16,208.  {Mawr-General  8eoti.}  There  is  the  oontin- 
genoy  of  the  ^ew  Biver  Company  requiring  a  larger 
Bupply  for  its  own  district  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  P 

— Tes, 

16.210.  '  Have  you  taken  that  into  account  P— 1  think 
that  has  been  done  by  the  New  Biver  Company's 
engineers.  They  are  joint  partners  in  tibe  Staines 
scheme,  and  I  Uiuik— I  am  speaking  subjeat  to  correc- 
tion.— th^t  ihiBj  have  the  power  to  take  15  viillions  a. 
day,  ai^di-of  course,  that  will  help  ,t|iem  for  a, con- 
siderable time,  and  enable  them  to  continue  their 
assistance  to  us  in  case  of  necessity. 

16.211.  But  when  will  that  become  available;  not 
until  the  first  instalment  of  the  Staines  scheme  is' 
co.mpleted,  will  it  f — ^No,  I  should  think  not. 

16.212.  1905  that  is,  is  it  not  P— I  do  not  know  the 
date  when  it  is  assumed  that  that  will  be  completed. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  1902. 

16.213.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  assume  that 
the  New  Hirer  Company  will  be  able  to  spare  these  six 
Qiillion  gallons  a  day  notwithstandiug  the  increase  of 
the  demands  on  their  own  resources  P — I  have  only 
assumed,  Sir,  that  the  New  Biver  will  be  able  to 
spare  the  six  millions  with  the  help  of  the  Grand 
Junction  and  the  West  Middlesex.  During  the  past 
season  the^  have  given  ns  the  full  six  millions  them- 
selves. 

16.214.  (Chairman.)  The  Grand  Junction  have  told 
us  that  they  could  at  most  deliver  a  million  and  a  half 
in  the  summer ;  that  is,  at  the  time  when  it  in  wanted  P 
— Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

"{Mr.  PenAer.)  Before  Mr.  Balfonr  Browne  ortiss- 
examines  Mr.  Bryan,  might  I  venture  to  ask  him  one 
question  which  we  have  not  yet  had  anvwered. 

{OhatrmoM.)  Fray  do,  Hr.  Pember. 

16.216.  {Mr.  Pember.)  You  said,  very  properly,  Mr. 
Bryan,  if  you  get  a  flood  in  the  Lea  of  1,400  million 

Sailous,  of  course  you  could  not  expect  to  take  that 
own  per  diem.  But  now,  out  of  such  a  flood  as  would 
represent  a  maximum  flow  of  that  amount,  how  much 
should  you  hope  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  get  into 
your  resOTvoirs ;  or  what  would  be  a  reasonable  thing 
to  hope  forP — A  flood  of  1,400  millions  passing  over 
Fielde's  Weir  would  in  a  day  or  .  two  later  be  a 
fionsiderably  smaller  volume. 

16*216.  That  one  con  quite  understand  P — And  our 
present  intakes  will  accommodate  at  least  200  millions 
a  day. 

16.217.  In  a  good  flood  of  that  sort  how  many  could 
you  hope,  with  your  200  millions,  would  go  into  your 
rescivoira.  I  want  to  see  what  a  flood  would  do  for 
yon  P— Without  reference  to  the  tables,  I  cannot  answer 
that  ofiVhimd,  but  for  a  good  mmiy  days, 

16.218.  IFor  a  good  many  days  P— Yes. 

16.219.  Then  one  flood  would  go  a  long  towards 
furnishing  you  with  1,000  million  gallons  P— Yes,  it 
would.'  Oh !  decidedly,  and  with  our  new  Reservoirs 
Bill,  which  will  be  before  Parliament  next  session,  we 
avo  making  considerable  provision  to  take  in  flood 
waters.  May  I  just  say  that  those  flood  waters  we 
should  pass  into  the  Biver  Lea  Navigation  for 
navigation  purposes. 

16.220.  Would  yon  mind  telling  me,  without  pinning 
^oa  to  any  exact  number  of  gulQns,  is  it  something 


like  4,000  to  6,000  million  gallons,  that  your  proposed 
scheme  of  this  y^r  intends  to  give  you  P — Yea,  it  is. 

16,221.  And  have  yon  any  doubt  that  in  anything 
like  ordinary  seasons  the  Lea  will,  by  its  flood  waters, 
provide  you  witt  the  amount  of  storage  which  your 
rraervoirs  will  hold  P — I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I 
have  been  backed  up  by  the  best  engineering  advice 
l^t  I  oan  get  in  this  eonntry. 


.   0ro8B<examined  by  Mr.  Ba.ltoue  Bbowhx.      .  . 

16,222.  I  see  that  in  looking  forward  to  the  future— 
that  is  to  say,  a  possible  drought  next  year — you  have 
not  taken  into  consideration  anything  that  canuot  bo 
supplied  by  the  present  mean^  of  inter-communication  P 
— Tnat  is  so. 

16^23.  And  I  take  it  that  you  believe  that  with  the 
present  means  of  inter-communication  yon  conld  tide 
over  a  drought  as  serious  as  you  have  had  this  yearP— 
Yes. 

16.224.  Therefore  I  do  not  understand  it  to  ho  part 
of  your  scheme  even  to  have  the  oonstrUction  of  thoac 
works  whioh  are  in  Scheme  Na  2*  which  was  put  in 
before  this  Commission  P — have  not  referred  to  it  at 
all  in  my  evidence. 

16.225.  And  as  I  understand,  your  idea  about  the 
means  of  intcr-commnnication  was  rather  to  help 
the  other  companies  than  your  own  P— No,  all  the 
companies. 

16.226.  Mr.  Collins  told  us  that,  leaving  out  your 
compacy,  none  of  the  other  companies  required  inter- 
communication. You  have  got  snffioient  means  of 
inter-communication,  therefore  there  are  no  means  of 

inter-communication  wanted.   That  is  so,  1  think  P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  He  does  not  find  any  fault  with  the 
argument. 

(Witnem.)  I  do  not. 

(Mr  Balfour  Brotpne.)  Very  well,  if  it  is  assented  to. 

(WitnesB.)  I  may  say  that  two  of  tibiese  mains  are 
included  in  the  other  meuis  of  inter-oommunicadon, 

wbich  have  been  laid  before  the  Commission. 

16.227.  We  see  that  by  the  figures  which  were  put  in. 
The  works  under  Scheme  No.  2,  including  the  Xunhead 
main,  would  cost  234,0002.,  and  Ihe  land  according  to 
one  witness,  probably  300,0001.  If  this  is  entirely 
unnecessary  it  is  a  pity  to  spend  more  than  half  a 
million  of  money,  is  it  not  P—i  think  if  ^oaoould  make 
everything  absolutely  sure  and  oertam,  HaA  if  any 
company  besides  the  Bast  London  ^onld  have  even  a 
temporary  breakdown,  aa  a  policy  of  insurance  it  is 
worth  something. 

16.228.  As  a  policy  of  insurance.  I  thought  you 
said  duplicate  mains  would  be  a  policy  of  insuranoe, 
and  the  New  Biver  Company  has  duplicaie  works 
everywhere,  has  it  not  P — I  do  not  know. 

16.229.  You  yourself  are  putting  up  duplicate  pump- 
ing works  just  now  you  told  the  OommiBsion  P — To  our 
wells.  We  have  dnplicate  works'  for  ordinary  distri- 
bution of  water. 

16.230.  That,  as  I  understand,  will  bo  an  insnninco  ? 
— Certainly. 

16.231.  Now  in  two  years,  if  all  goes  well  with  your 
prcHont  works,  do  you  think  yon  could  then  do  without 
the  assistance  which  is  put  down  in  your  table,  both 
from  the  Now  Hiver  and  from  the  Southwark  and 
'Vauxhall  P — In  normal  seasons  wo  could. 

16.232.  And  if  the  scheme  which  you  are  going  to 
submit  to  Piu'liament  this  year  is  sanctioned,  even  in 
abnormal  seasons  yon  think  yuu  tvonld  be  able  to  do 
without  ? 

(Major'General  Scott.)  "Whon  finished  P 

(Mr.  ScUfov/r  Browne.)  When  finished. 

(Witness.)  When  finished,  certainly,  and  I  think  it  is 
our  duty. 

16.233.  Will  you  led  mc — 1  do  not  waui  to  pi-y  into 
the  scheme,  because  very  likely  you  have  not  considered 
all  ite  details— but  will  you  tell  me  this:  .ire  the  new 
storage  reservoirs  contemplated  by  the  Bill  of  nest 
session  to  be  in  the  Thames  Valley  or  in  tho  Lea 
Valley  ?— In  the  Lea  Valley. 

16*234.  And  to  utilise  Lea  water  P — Yes. 

1(^235.  Lea  water  alone  P—Tes. 
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16.236.  Not  necessarily  for  vater  that  is  pnmped  or 
brought  by  your  other  main  from  the  ThameB  ? — Water 
obtained  in  the  T*Uey  of  the  Lea. 

16.237.  It  therefore  becomes  rather  important,  does 
it  not,  to  see  what  amomit  of  water  yon  can  rely  upon 
from  the  Biver  Lea  ? — ^Yes. 


16,258.  That  makes  28  millions,  as  the  total  flow  of  jf^^  W.B. 

Brjfon. 


S.  And  I  do  not  think  you  have  ffiren  as 
eaetlj  the  ganging  the  Birer  Lea  at  Fielde'a  Weir. 
Ton  nre  as  certain  figures,  bat  they  were  not  the 
compfete  gaugings  at  Fielde's  Weir  P— I  gave  certain 
SgntM  wldch  were  the  gangings  at  Fielded  Weir,  less 
the  wstor  parobased  from  the  New  Bivcr. 

16^.  Ton  both  hare  to  depend  npon  the  water 
tbit  goes  down  the  Fielde's  weir,  hare  yon  notP — 
Gsrtunly. 

16.240.  Can  you  giro  as  the  total  qaaatity  going 
iawn  the  Fielde's  Weir  apcm  which  yon  both  draw  ? — 
TbeNev  Biver's  intake  is  above  Fielde's  Weir.  It  does 
not  go  down  to  Fielde's  Weir;  the  NewBiver  take  it 
ftbove. 

16.241.  Is  there  some  point  above  the  intake  of  both 
eompaiiies,  where  yon  oan  give  me  the  qaantities  going 
doini  the  Biver  I«ea  P — ^No, 

{Mr.  Tope.)  The  gross  quantity  of  the  Lea  ? 

(JTr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  gross  quantity  of  the 
Lea. 

{Witneit.)  The  gross  quantity  of  the  Lea  wiU  be  that 
inOcner&l  Scott's  table.  General  Scott  hay  taken  this 
mi  He  has  added  the  New  River's  volume  in  addition 
to  that  passing  over  Fielde's  Weir,  and  the  figures 
dat  Qenersl  Scott  gave  you  give  tiiie  total  flow  of  the 
lim. 

16^  Take  the  flgores  that  yoa  gave.  Yon  gave, 
in  Janmiy  48  millionB  at  Fielde's  WeirP— Yes*  I  £d. 

16,243.  Is  that  the  qnantity  gauged  by  you,  or  by  the 
affioOBof  the  Lea  CoMervancy,  or  by  wnom  P — Fielde's 
Weirms  ^nt  up  at  the  instance  of  the  two  companies, 
•ndititgsBgea  three  times  a  day  by  an  officer  of  the 
LnOmiseni'ancy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Loa  Oonservancy, 
tbe  Sew  Biver,  and  the  East  London;  and  these 
jngna  are  paid  for  by  the  three  bodies,  and  are 
■ppiea  to  them  tfarongfaoat  the  year. 

16,214.  Kow,  if  I  add  to  the  48  millions  what  is 
^im  liy  the  New  Biw,  do  I  get  the  total  gross  of  the 
Inv  Lea  above  the  intake  of  the  New  Biver  Company  P 
-Tel. 

W,246.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was  in  January  ? — 
I  will  aesaiae  that  the  New  Biver  take  22^  milhons. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  that  would  be  right,  or 

16.246.  I  find  In  ths  table  put  in  by  Hr.  Bestler,  1 
^nk  it  iras,  that  the  average  daily  abstraction  by  the 
Sew  Biver  Company  was  22"4,  which  is  very  near 
22i  millions  P— That  would  bring  it  up  to  70-6,  as  I 
hare  it. 

16.247.  70-5  ?— Yes. 

16;248.  That  is  the  total  quantity  that  yoa  have  to 
draw  upon?— Yes. 

16,249.  How,  would  you  complete  this  table  for  me  P 
ToQ  gave  me  In  Aagnst'  six  millions ;  to  that  I  have 
Co  add  16-8,  have  I  not?— No.  That  is  where  a  Uttie 
■smfosiott  has  arisen. 

Wf.  Pem&er.)  Of  course,  tiiat  70  millions  is  only  an 

aTeroge  rate.   Sometimes  it  might  be  higher. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  aware  of  that. 

16^50.  Jast  follow  me.  You  gave  Augast  Six 
miltioDB  P— 6'8  millions. 

16,S51.  You  did  not  give  the  points  to-day,  but  it 
wea  not  matter.  Then,  in  order  to  find  oat  the  total 
q^natitity  you  tell  me  I  have  to  add  what  the  New  Biver 
Company  take  P— Yes. 

16,253.  The  New  Biver  took,  in  August,  16-8  P— 
Tea. 

16,253.  Therefore,  the  total  quantity  ?— No. 

.16,254.  Yes?— Them  add  to  it  the  amount  the  New 
•Birer  sold  to  us  

1^256.  Add  P— Add  to  the  two  figures  yoa  have  jast 
given  the  amoont  of  water<*-«. 

16,366.  Tery  well,  I  will  do  that.  Now.  will  yoa  toll 
'  me  what  that  oomes  to  P — Yes. 

15,267.'  In  August  they  Wiere  selling  you  six  millions, 
was  it  P— Yes. 


the  Biver  Lea  r* 
(Mr.  Pope.)  Average  flow. 

{WUnesB.)  The  average  flow  for  the  month. 

(Mr,  Pope.)  Is  not  that  a  fallacy  when  you  are  dealing 

with  capacity  for  storage? 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  have  only  got  the  averages : 
I  cannot  get  the  other  figures. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  knew. 

16.259.  {Mr.  Baifour  BroioTie.)  There  was  nothing 
abnormal  in  that  month.  There  was  do  great  flood: 
that  is  quite  obvious  P— There  was  a  very  abnormal 
drought.  • 

16.260.  Yes,  but  from  day  to  day  it  was  very  much 
the  same  P— Take  it  over  a  week.  From  day  to  day  it 
flnctuates  enormously:  but  yon  must  take  it  over  a 
week. 

{Mr.  Baljowr  Broume,)  Take  the  next  month, 
September. 

(Major -Qmeral  Scott.)  Perhaps  I  may  interrupt  you 
for  a  moment.  Yon  have  not  got  that  total  flow  quite 
correctly.   Yon  Raid  28  millions ;  it  is  29. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovmo.)  I  said  28,  because  I  had  not 
got  the  decimal  points. 

(Major-General  Seott)  It  is  2»  really. 

(JIfr.  BaZfow  Browne.)  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Sir ;  1  will  take  that. 

16,2til.  Now  take  the  next  month,  September;  you 
.gave  me  the  figure  yon  gob  at  Fielde's  Wier,  two 
million  gallons  P — Yes. 

16,262.  That  month  they  were  sapplying  you  witih 
■ix  millions  P — Yes. 

16,363.-  That  makes  eight,  and  I  have  bo  add  that  to 
what  they  themselves  get,  16*4 ;  is  not  that  so  P— Yes. 

16.264.  That  is  24  P— Yes. 

(Mr.  Bed/our  Brovone.)  I  daresay  you  will  correct  me 
if  am  wrong. 

(Major-Qmeral  Seoii.)  24*6. 

16.265.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Then  October  it  was 
five,  therefore  it  will  be  about— — I  have  not  got  th& 
figures  that  the  New  !^v»  Oompany  took  then.  Can 
yon  tell  mc  them  P— No,  I  cannot.  I  should  think,  as 
they  sold  us  the  six  millionB*  it  would  be  abttut  16  as 
before. 

16.266.  Can  yoa  tell  me  how  much  has  been  going 
over  Fielde's  Weir  iu  November  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yon  must  add  to  those  figures  wbat'is 
used  for  navigation.  Mr.  Browne. 

{Mr  Balfour  Brovme.)  Forgive  me,  no.  " 

(Witnees.)  I  cannot  tell  you  the  average  for  this 

month. 

16.267.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Browne^  There  is  one  other 
fiffure  I  should  like  to  get  from  you.  Can  von  tell  me 
wnat  you  have  got  in  storage  to-day  P  —I  think  it  is 

approximately  400  million  gallons. 

16.268.  Out  of  a  total  of  12  P—Yes. 

16.269.  Or  about  one-third  P—Yes,  one-third. 

16.270.  XTule&s  something  abnormal  happens  in  the 
way  of  rain,  yoa  say  yoa  will  have  a  diffionlty  in  filling 
your  reservoirs  this  year  P— No,  I  do  not  wont  anything 
abnormal,  except  that  all  rain  is  abnormal  just  now, 
but  if  we  get  a  moderate  rainfall— a  very  moderate 
rainfall,  now— the  river  will  rise,  beoaoso  the  three 
inches  of  rain  which  fell  in  October  was  praotioally  all 
absorbed,  and  what  rain  comes  now  will  flow  into  the 
river  and  away  down  to  us. 

16.271.  Again,  going  back  to  your  calonlation  of  what 
on  may  depend  upon  in  the  future,  you  have  takm 

million  gallons  from  the  Biver  Thames  and  your 
wells  P—Yes. 

16.272.  X  understand  that  adding  all  you  could,  ^ou 
had  only  got  9'8  millions  from  the  Thames — I  tihiink 
that  is  the  highest  figure  in  those  four  bad  months— 
and  9'5  from  the  wells  P — That  is  so. 

16.273.  Instead  of  about  19  million  gallons  you  are 
oaleulating  for  5  million  gidlcxa  extra  nom  those  two 
sources  P— -Yes. 

(C&oirman.)  No,  no.  The  24  million  gallons  includes 
the  supply  of  two  millions  from  the  ibnworth  springs. 
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I  think,  and  extra  sapplies  from  new  wells  in  the  Lea 
Valley.   It  is  not  the  Bame. 

(JIfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  not  qnite  sure  about 
that,  but  we  will  see. 

16)274.  At  the  present  time  70a  hare  gob,  of  coarse, 
a  right  to  draw  iratitr  fnnn  the  Hanworth  WellP— 
Tee. 

■  16.275.  That  is  a  well  in  the  Thames  Yal^,  it  is 
not  P— Tea. 

16.276.  Why  is  it  then  you  have  not  been  getting  the 
Hanwortii  waterP— We  nare  been  getting  it.  bnt  I 
haTe  explained  orar  and  over  again  that  our  Tlumes 
main  could  not  convey  more  than  10  million  gallons. 
That  vjiain  is  21  miles  in  length,  and  until  we  cut  that 
maiu  in  'two,  as  explained,  uid  pnmp  again,  we  cannot 
got  the  extra  volame  through  it. 

16.277.  I  wanted  to  get  that.  Therefore,  in  relying 
upon  two  millions  from  Hanworth,  you  hare  to  carry 

out  certain  works  in  order  to  do  it. 

16.278.  At  what  cost  P— The  C(»Pt  will  be  very  Bmall. 
Thero  is  under  half  a  mile  of  main  to  lay. 

16.279.  In  the  year  1897,  did  not  yon  get  capital 
powers  to  the  extent  of  48,0001.,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a  main  for  this  vt-ry  purpose  P — No. 

16.280.  Ton  did  not  P— Certainly  not. 

16.281.  What  was  it  for,  thai ;  you  know  more  aboat 
it  than  I  do  P— I  ought  to. 

16.282.  I  see  distinctly  that  your  evidence  was  that 
you  did.  I  am  reading  fntm  your  evidence  given  in 
Parliament  in  1897.  Ton  were  asked,  "  Do  yon  want 
**  this  48>000{.  to  enable  yon  to  do  your  duty  satisfao- 
"  torily  to  the  people  in  Whitechapel  P "  That  is  a 
part  of  your  district,  I  take  it  P — ^Tes. 

16.283.  Then  you  said,  "  No ;  we  have  not  a  single 
**  complaint  from  them,  and  have  not  for  some  time 
*'  past.  It  is  to  enable  ns  to  give  better  pressure  all 
"  over  that  district  in  which  the  higher  dwellings  are 
"  being  erected,  and  to  utilise  the  three  million  gallons 
*'  daily  that  we  have  at  Hanworth  at  present."  Do 
you  remember  that  P — Yes. 

16.284.  Is  that  correct  P — It  is  correct  an  far  as  it 
goes,  without  farther  explanation. 

16j285.  I  had  bettor  read  on,  before  yon  give  the 
Atrtiier  explanation.  Then  you  were  asked,  "Unless 

you  have  this  mun,  yoa  will  not  bo  able  to  carry  oat 
"  the  constant  supply  ?  "  and  ^ou  said,  **  Tes  we  sbalU 
"  (Q.)  Then  you  do  not  want  up — (.,1.)  We  have  three 
"  millions  at  Hanworth,  which  we  oancot  utilise  with- 
"  out  the  relief  mains.  (Q.)  Which  it  would  bo  very 
"  convenient  for  you  to  utilise  P — (A.)  Yes.  certainly*; 
**  the  three  million.^  you  will  Ond  scheduled  in  the  list 
**  laid  before  the  Boyal  Commissior,  but  we  have  not 
'*  been  able  to  utilise  the  three  millions,  because  we 
*'  have  not  had  snfBcient  carrying  power.  (Q.)  If  you 
"  use  that  three  millions  from  Hanworth  in  White- 
"  chapel,  you  would  be  able  to  use  the  other  water  that 
"  f  ou  get  from  the  Thames  somewhere  else?— (jI.)  It 
**  IS  all  mixed."  It  is  a  good  deal  mixed.  "  (Q.)  You 
**  would  have  three  millions  to  sell  to  somebody  else  P 
"  — (A.)  To  distribute  to  our  oonaomers,  certainly." 
"Sow,  will  yoa  tell  me  if  that  48,0001.  was  not  to  enable 
you  to  ucilise  the  Hanworth  water  P— That  48.0002.  is  to 
enable  us  to  lay  a  maiu,  which  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
large  volume  of  water  available  from  the  Thamen  and 
our  Hanworth  springs.  At  the  present  moment  all 
this  is  poured  into  a  reservoir  in  Finsbury  Park.  The 
outlet  fYom  this  reservoir  is  only  30  inches  in 
diameter.  We  can  get  the  water  inio  Finsbuiy  Park, 
but  we  have  not  conveying  power  to  get  it  out  again, 
without  an  enormous  loss  of  pressure  by  the  friction ; 
by  making  a  coonection  between  the  Finsbnry  Park 
reservoir  and  Hanworth,  we  are  enabled  to  get  the 
whole  of  this  water  through  without  the  enormous  loss 
of  pressure  which  we  have  at  the  present  time.  The 
reservoir  at  Finsbury  Park  receives  water  also  from  the 
Lea  Bridge  station.  The  same  main  is  the  inlet  into 
Finsbury  Park  reservoir  as  the  outlet  from  the  Thames 
maiu,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  require  a  new  main  to 
get  rid  of  the  water  satisfactorily. 

16.286.  I  see  that  that  48,0001.  was  saootioned  by  Act 
of  Parliament  P— Yes. 

16.287.  Have  you  carried  out  that  work  P — Not  yet. 

16.288.  Dore  nothing  towards  it  P— Yes,  we  have 
done  a  great  deal  towaras  it. 


16.289.  What  P— Well,  we  have  been  in  negotiation 
for  many  months  to  get  certain  wayleaves,  and  we  have 
not  succeeded,  and  so  we  are  busy  with  the  drawings 
at  ibe  present  time  to  divert  the  main,  and  we  are  also 
applying  to  Parliament  this  Session  to  saaction,  on 
account  of  Uiis  diversion,  a  short  length  of  main  which 
is  outside  oar  statutory  district. 

16.290.  Then,  do  I  understand  that  when  the  48,0001 
or  some  e(^nivalent  sum  is  spent,  that  then  you  will  he 
able  to  utilise  3  million  giulons  of  water  a  day  from 
Hanworth,  that  you  are  noli  able  to  utilise  at  wesentP 
Yes,  we  shall  be  able  to  atilise  it,  bat  in  addition  to 
that  we  shall  have  to  cut  the  main  in  two  at  Campden 
Hill. 

16.291.  In  addition  to  that  P— Yes. 

16,295i.  (Onairman.)  It  was  2  millions  at  Hanworth, 
it  has  now  jumped  up  to  3  millions  ?— It  has  always 
been  pat  

16.293.  {Mr.  Balfour  Srotone.)  It  was  3  millions  in 
hia  evidence  P — That  is  easily  explainable,  we  have 
3  millions  available  there,  bat  if  70U  tako  the  average 
over  a  long  time,  you  are  always  subject  to  stoppages 
for  a  day  or  two  now  and  then  with  a  main  of  such 
enormous  length  as  21  miles ;  and  I  have  kept  my 
estimates  purposely  down  to  the  12  millions  so  that  it 
could  not  be  said  that  I  was  over  sanguine.  You  could 
get  water  through  at  the  rate  of  IS  million  gallons  a 
day,  but  if  ^'on  have  30  days  through  the  main  instead 
of  31  in  a  month  your  average  U  redoood  by  that  one 
day's  stoppage. 

16.294.  {3£r.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Are  you  calculating 
then  upon  the  water  in  toe  24,  or  are  the  2  millions 
you  mentioned,  as  you  said  to  his  Lordship,  in 
addition  to  the  24  P — No,  certainly  not. 

16.295.  It  is  in  the  24  P— It  is  in  the  24. 
(Ohaiman.)  He  said  12  millions  (torn  each  source. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  From  each  source. 

16.296.  With  regard  to  the  12  millions  from  tho 
wells,  you  say  you  have  sometimes  pumped  11,  but  on 
tho  average  9^  has  been  all  that  you  could  get  P — That 

K  60. 

16.297.  Upon  what  works  are  ^ou  relying  for  the 
extra  2jt  millions? — Pumping  engines  already  ereoied 
and  will  shortly  be  in  nse. 

16.298.  Under  Act  of  Parliament,  or  under  your 
general  powers? — I  cannot  answer  that.  These  are 
OCT  own  works,  and  I  should  think  it  would  come  out 
of  our  general  powers—some  of  ib  under  this  Slst  Section 
of  out  likst  Acc. 

16.299.  But  they  are,  as  a  fact,  being  erected  at  the 
preseuc  time  P — One  of  them,  capable  of  lifting5  million 
gallons,  is  erected  at  the  present  time — has  been  erected 
this  last  autumn. 

16.300.  Is  that  merely  in  duplication  of  another,  or 
is  it  an  entii'ely  new  work? — It  is  both.  It  is  in 
duplication  of  a  8  million  engine,  and  to  lift  an  extra 
2  million. 

16.301.  From  on  existing  well  7— Yes. 

16.302.  ffow,  ^oa  told  his  Lordship  that  you  did  not 
think  the  pumping  of  this  large  amoant,  we  will  say 
12  million  gallons  a  6&j,  did  affect  the  amoant  of 
water  that  gut  into  the  river  Lea  ? — No,  I  think  it  does 
not. 

16.303.  The  water  that  you  pumped  from  the  strata 
to  which  your  wells  go  down,  of  oourse,  originally  came 
from  heaven,  and  fell  on  the  sorfaoe  <h  the  earth 
somewhere  P — Yos. 

16.304.  And  probably  in  the  Lea  Valley,  I  take  it  P— 
PJobably. 

16.305.  If  you  take  water  from  below,  that  water 
must  be  replaced  by  water  from  above  P — ^Yes. 

16.306.  And  if  you  did  not  take  it  from  below,  would 
not  the  level  of  saturation  rise  so  that  the  stream,  the 
Biver  Lea,  would  get  a  great  deal  more  if  yon  oeased 
pumping  your  12  millitms  P— That  does  not  apply  to  our 
district. 

16.307.  It  does  not  apply  P— No,  because  as  I  have 
explained  to  your  Lordship,  the  whole  of  our  wells  are 
situated  where  there  is  a  thick  stratum  of  London  olay 
above. 

16.308.  {Ohairman.)  Above  ?— Above  our  wells,  yes. 

16.309.  {Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  It  may  he  above  your 
well,  but  your  well  is  pumping  £rom  a  strata  that  geta 
the  water  of  heaven  somewhere  F—  Certainly. 
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16.310.  And  han  uid  in  the  Lea  Valler.  If  ao, 
joa  an  reducing  the  lerel  of  saturation  in  that  strata 
—I  snppoBe  it  is  chalk  probably — jon  are  reducing  the 
kn\  oi  saturation,  and,  therefore,  taking  from  tiie 
nrface  water  that  would  flow  in  the  streams  P— ]^o, 
yon  are  quite  wrong  about  that.  So  far  as  my  company 
u  concerned,  we  are  situated  at  the  bottom  end  of  Uie 
Tilley.  There  is  a  tank  there  in  the  chalk  always  being 
filled  with  water  from  higher  levels,  and  it  is  the  over- 
flow from  this  chalk  tank  that  we  are  intercepting.  If 
we  were  situated  where  there  was  no  London  clay,  or  a 
considerably  greater  distance  up  the  river,  the  con- 
ditions might  be  somewhat  different. 

16.311.  The  Overflow  wonld  take  place  probably  at 
tbe  top  of  a  valley.  Toa  are  putting  your  pipe  into  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  ana  therefore  lowering  the 
level  at  the  top.  Is  not  that  so,  Ur.  Bryan  ?~<-Yes, 
bat  

16.312.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet,  but  I  am  instructed 
that  you  said  something  very  like  that  yourself.  So 
long  ago  as  1886 — and  the  geology  is  very  much  the 
tame— you  said  this :— *'  At  Woltbamstow  it  rises  to 
"  within  about  20  feet  of  tho  surface " ;  that  is  the 
water?— Yes. 

16.313.  The  level  oC  saturation;  "and  at  Old  Ford 
within  42  feet  from  the  surfane.    So  that  there  is  a 

"  large  undervronnd  basin  of  chalk  saturated  with 
"  water,  and  it  we  drive  large  tunnels  and  pump  con- 
**  ttnnoualy  wc  must  dry  that  underground  basin ;  and 
**  when  that  underground  basin  is  exhausted,  we  shall 
"  only  got  the  amount  of  water  which  percolates  from 
"  the  rainfall  through  the  chalk  into  the  upper  reaches 
'•  of  the  river"?— Yes. 

16.314.  Supposing  it  is  not  exhausted;  snppose  the 
lerel  of  saturation  rises  in  the  chalk,  yon  cease  pump- 
isg ;  theii,  of  course,  no  more  water  could  get  down  if 
the  level  of  saturation  was  close  to  the  sarface,  and  the 
water  wonld  flow  down  the  River  Lea  P — No. 

(Major  -  General  Scott.)  Whose  evidence  are  yon 
reading? 

(ifr.  BeUfour  Browne.)  Mr.  Bryan's  evidence  given 
in  1886.  it  was  given  before  a  Commission  that  was 
lilting  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  and  Mr.  Bryan  was  speaking  of  the  Kiver  Lea. 

(Witness.)  The  position  of  the  East  London  Water 
Company's  wells  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Lea  Valley,  as 
I  have  jnst  said,  is  intercepting  the  water  which  is 
running  to  waste*  and  as  I  told  his  Lotdship  sometime 
this  morning,  when  our  Lea  Bridge  well  was  stopped 
for  24  hours,  the  water  rose  actually  130  or  140  feet 
higher  than  a  well  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  and 
higher  up  the  valley,  altliongh  the  water  in  the  other 
well  was  being  pumped  down  to  the  very  bottom. 

16.315.  Ton  have  said  water  raiining  to  waste ;  but 
I  th^ik  in  answer  to  his  Lordship  at  an  earlier  period 
of  to<day  you  said  you  could  not  say  where  it  was 
going  at  all? — No  one  can  say  exactly  where  it  ia 
going,  and  for  this  reason.  At  Lea  Bridge  the  clay  is 
deDuded  for  a  short  distance,  and  the  chalk  is  covered 
with  Bands ;  the  surface  waters  of  the  Lea  Valley 
fmm  time  immemorial  have  been  forcing  their  way  up 
thruogh  the  chalk  there,  and  been  flowing  away 
through  tho  sands  through  a  large  area  of  the  country. 
The  exact  position  the  overflow  flnds  its  way  into 
the  lipa  and  the  Thames  it  is  almost  im[)ossible 
to  find  out.  But  there  the  fact  is,  that  tho  water 
risea  and  it  flows  away  through  the  sands  and  runs 
to  mate,  and  the  fact  of  reduoing  tho  water  level 
nr  100  ffeet  at  Lea  Bridge  would  have  absolutely  no 
appreciable  eff'eot,  or  no  effect  whatever,  upon  the 
Lki  20  or  30  miles  higher  np  the  valley,  where  it  is 
perhaps  70  or  80  feet  higher  in  level  and  where  the 
London  clay  does  not  exist- 

16,:}16.  That  I  have  hoard  yon  say.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  yon  about  the  recurrence  of  these  periods  of 
drought  - 

16.317.  (Chairman.)  May  I  interrupt  you  for  one 
moment?  (To  the  WitneM.)  70  or  80  feet  above,  you 
■sy?— Tes. 

16.318.  But  you  have  just  now  spoken  of  the  water 
in  the  well  having  been  lowered  by  pumping  120  feet  P 
—1  was  referring  just  now  to  the  surface  level  of  the 

Cind,  20  or  30  miles  higher  up  the  country.  The 
1  of  the  Biver  Lea  is  70  or  80  feet  above  tne  level 
where  ouT' 

16.319.  Of  the  plaoe  where  yoor  well  is  P— Yes. 
1  98998. 


16.320.  But  you  hate  lotrefed  the  level  of  l^e  wawr  jfr.  W.  h, 
120  feet  ?— Yes,  as  soon  as  we  cease  pumping  it  goes  Biyum. 
up  again.   

16.321.  If  you  lowered  it  at  the  foot,  so  as  to  speak,  1*  Nov. '98 
of  the  basin,  120  feet,  that  may  well  have  caused  a  — 
lowering  of  the  level  of  tho  water  higher  up  the  Lea 

of  70  or  80  feet  P— No,  it  has  not  done  so,  because  we 
have  wells  higher  up,  where  it  has  not  lowered  it  a  bit. 

16.322.  That  only  shows  that  there  ia  no  connexion 
between  yonr  two  wells ;  but  there  may  be  a  connexion 
between  the  stratum  from  which  yon  pump  at  this 
lower  well,  and  the  stratum  from  which  we  have  heard 
that  water  bubbles  up  into  the  bed  of  the  Lea  higher 
up  ?— It  is  exactly  tho  same  stratum.  It  is  chalk  aHl 
the  way. 

16.323.  Ye3,  but  the  fissures  may  be  different  P — May 
I  go  a  little  further  in  explanation  of  what  your 
Lordship  has  asked  me  about.  When  we  have  been 
pumping  down  at  Lea  Bridge  and  Walthamstow  we 
Lave  stopped  our  well  at  Wolth  &m  Abbey  and  the  water 
has  actually  overflowed  the  surface  at  the  time  that  we 
are  pumping  at  Lea  Bridge  and  Walthamstow.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  oonolnaive  that  the  pumping  of  the 
water  by  us  at  bur  Lea  Bridge  and  Wathamst-ow  wells 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  has  not  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Browne  is  speaking  of. 

(ChaintMn.)  I  cannot  foUow  that  in  the  least. 

(Jlfr.  Balfour  BrowiM.)  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
the  other  way. 

16.324.  (Chairfnan.)  It  shows  that  the  two  wells  aro 
not  fed  from  the  same  fissure  in  the  chalk.  But  how 
does  it  show  that  one  or  other  of  those  wells  is  not  fed 
from  the  same  fissure  that  feeds  the  Lea  at  another 
point  P — Because  our  wells  at  Lea  Bridge  and 
Walthamstow  are  fed  by  innumerable  tiny  fissures,  so 
small  that  yon  can  scarcely  perceive  thenu  We  have 
not  met  with  a  single  large  fissuro  at  either 
Walthamstow  or  at  Lea  Bridge,  with  8,000  or  9,000 
feet  of  tunnel.  The  water  weeps  in  in  all  directions. 
If  there  had  been  a  very  large  fissure  of  indefinite 
length,  as  ^our  Lordship  has  just  been  stating  might 
occur,  it  might  be  different ;  but  we  have  never  found  a 
large  fissure  of  any  length  in  any  of  our  wells. 

16.325.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  If  the  chalk  there,  as 
^ou  said,  forms  one  great  reservoir  it  seems  absolutely 
impossible  to  take  water  out  of  the  bottom  of  that 
reservoir  without  levelling  the  water  at  the  top  P — It 
cannot  lower  the  level  of  tho  water  up  at  Hoddesden 
or  Ware — the  pumping  of  the  water  at  Leu  Bridge  or 
Walthamstow. 

16.326.  Do  you  agree  it  is  one  reservoir? — I  would 
rather  agree  that  it  is  a  series  of  reservoirs. 

16.327.  Then  I  think  I  agree  with  his  Lordship  that 
yonr  illustration  does  not  apply,  because  you  may  be 
pumping  from  one  reservoir  with  no  effect  on  the 
other  P — If  we  have  wells  that  have  no  effect  upim 
others,  then  I  think  it  destroys  yonr  argument. 

16.328.  (ChaArinan.)  Suppose  this  box  represents 
roughly  the  reservoir  of  tbe  whole  of  tho  chalk,  and  I 
pump  at  this  corner,  do  I  not  lower  the  lerel  over  the 
whole  reservoir  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

16.329.  You  say  not  ? — Forhaps  I  misunderstood  yonr 
Lordship.  But  wo  cannot  find  that  our  pumping  lowers 
the  level  at  our  other  wells. 

16.330.  Yon  fall  back  upon  your  pumping,  you  will 
not  tako  it  from  my  boxt'— Perhaps  in  my  eagerness  to 
answer  your  Lordship  I  misunderstcod  you. 

16.331.  Mr.  Browne  is  putting  to  you  that  the  whole 
of  tho  chalk  in  this  Lea  Valley  is  like  one  reservoir. 
Imagine  this  box  tilled  with  chalk  and  extending  to 
70  miles  b;^  20.  If  it  ia  all  one  reservoir  and  yon  pump 
at  any  point  of  it  you  surely  lower  the  level  iu  the 
whole? — That  does  not  follow  because  the  Miction  of 
the  water  through  the  chalk  itself  is  so  enormous  that 
you  can  pump  within  a  few  foet  of  &  boreholo,  and  you 
will  have  water  100  feet  higher  than  you. 

16.332.  (3rr.  Balfour  Brovme)  That  is  only  a  matter 
of  time ;  but  ultimately  if  you  take  it  out  at  one  part 
of  a  vessel  you  must  lower  the  level  in  that  vessel  P — 
No  not  if  tne  means  of  filling  it  up  again  exceed  your 
pumping  out  of  it. 

{Ohairman.)  Yes,  of  course. 

16.333.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  a  totally 
different  matter.  Suppose  ^on  leave  it  full,  all  tho 
water  will  go  over  the  top,  will  it  not?— Yes. 
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16.334.  If  it  goes  over  the  top,  it  frill  6nd  its  vay 
into  tbe  Kiver  LeaP— Tes. 

16.335.  If  yoQ  take  it  out  of  the  bottom,  it  will  not 
find  its  way  into  the  Birer  LmP— It  depends  upon 
where  the  bottom  is  that  yon  take  it  from.' 

16.336.  I  think  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  that  ?— 
I  wish  that  Toa  had  bad  the  enperienoe  that  I  have  bad 
in  the  chaUc,  and  you  wonld  not  have  asked  these 
qnestions. 

16^7.  (CAmrMon.)  Toar  experience  oontuns  this 
renaricable  flKt»  that  the  more  yon  pnmp  the  less  water 
ther*  is  in  1^  Lea  i  but  yon  say  that  is  a  mere  acci- 
dental ooinoidenoe — the  more  yoa  pttmp  from  yf>nr 
iralls  tiu  less  water  there  has  been  in  the  LeaP— That 
has  been  due  to  the  minute  rainfall. 

16^.  Yery  well  P— We  have  only  had  for  the 
12  months  ending  September  an  average  of  about 

12}  inches  of  rain  instead  of  25. 

16.339.  (3fr.  Ba^ovx  Browne)  Now  yon  are  relying 
upon  storage  as  the  means  for  getting  v>ver  this 
di£Boulty,  and  the  storage,  you  tell  me,  that  yon  cor- 
t«mplate  is  to  be  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Lea  P — 
Tes. 

16.340.  Of  coarse,  to  make  that  storage  efiToctive,  yon 
must  be  able  to  get  water  sufficient  for  the  storage  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  Lea  ? — Certainly. 

16.341.  The  difficulty,  of  ,oottr8e,  that  you  want  to 
)t  over  with  your  storage  occurs  in  dry  weather  P — 

16.342.  And,  therefore,  at  that  time,  of  course,  the 
Biver  Lea  is  helping  you  the  least  P — ^Tes. 

16.343.  If  there  is  not  in  periods  of  dronght  enough 
water  to  store,  your  storage  would  be  ridietiloasF — 
No. 

16.344.  Was  Hr.  Greaves  yonr  predecessor  as  tbe 
•>ngineer  to  the  East  London  Company  P — ^Yes. 

16.345.  I  Bee  he  gave  evidence  on  the  East  London 
Water  Bill  in  1867,  and  at  Question  629,  he  was  naked 
this:  "  I  believe  that  in  the  year  1864" — that  was  the 
year  yoa  were  referring  to-—"  you  found  that  the 
**  supply  of  water  in  the  Lea  was  just  snffioient,  or 

barely  sufficient,  for  your  requirements  P — Ui^  We 
"  did  so.  The  year  1864  was  such  a  year  as  had  not 
**  been  known  before.  It  was  the  greatest  drought 
"  within  the  memory  of  Kiyone."  Kow,  of  oourse, 
^onr  requirements,  since  the  ye»T  1864,  have  enormously 
increased  P — They  have. 

16.346.  Should  I  be  wrong  in  saying  that  they  have 
probably  doubled  P — Probably  they  have.  I  cannot 
carry  all  those  figures  in  my  mind. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  What  on  earth  has  that  got  to  do  with 
it  P  There  was  no  storage  then.  When  they  were 
drawing  from  hand  to  month,  thoy  ooald  only  get 
■8  much  as  they  wanted  f^m  the  Lea  at  a  certain 
time. 

(Ifr.  BeHfovr  Browne.)  It  has  a  'good  deal  more  to  do 
with  it  than  my  friend  thinks.  Then,  in  1867,  before 
the  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Greaves  was  asked  at  Question  5131 : — 
"  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  stream  which  passes 
**  by  youP — {A.)  That  will  vary  entirely  with  the 
"  season.  Baring  the  year  1864,  we  took  the  whole  of 
"  the  volume ;  there  was  nothiig  went  by,  and  we 
"  have  had  to  plead  poverty  before  the  Committee  of 
"  the  House  of  Commons,  while  arguing  the  neoesuity 
"  for  going  to  the  Thames  to  hem^  ourselves  with  a 
"  anpply  from  that  river.  (Q.  6177.)  You  have,  of 
**  coarse,  had  your  Attention  oirected  a  great  deal  to 
"  the  Biver  Lea,  and  although  jon  have  gone  this 
**  session  to  Parliament  to  obtain  a  large  quantity 
"  from  the  Thames  above  Teddineton,  yet  do  you 
'*  consider  the  resources  of  the  Lea  to  be  now  exhausted 
"  by  your  two  companies,  the  New  Biver  and  the 
"  East  London,  taking  water  from  it — I  mean  inde- 
*'  pendent  of  the  question  of  the  cost  of  getting  it,  but 
•  -  taking  it  as  a  purely  physical  question  P — (X)  I  am 
*'  of  opinion,  that  as  the  larger  portion  of  London  is 
* '  dependent  upon  the  Lea,  it  ought  not  to  continue  any 
"  longer  dependent  upon  the  Lea  alone  for  its  snpply 
*'  of  water  as  to  quantity.  The  caation  that  we  had 
*'  firom  the  drought  of  1&64  was  convincing.  There  is 
"  DO  room  to  doubt  the  qaestion  any  longer. 
"  (Q.  5178.)  In  the  case  of  the  New  River,  their 
**  ehgineer  has  stated  that  he  believes  it  is  quite 
'*  capable  of  ^eldin^  10  million  gallons  to  each  <m  the 
"  companiei  in  addition  to  the  present  qnantity  by 


'*  proper  storage  reservoirs:  do  you  concar  in  that 
"  view  P"  Mr.  Greaves  answered,  "  I  am  not  inclined 
to  store  so  largeh-,  or  to  depend  upon  storage  to  that 
"  extent,  because  I  know  that  there  are  winters  when 
"  it  is  quite  likely  those  reservoirs  might  not  be  filled. 
"  The  winter  of  1S58  went  off  without  a  single  flood; 
"  we  have  charge  9>i  the  flood  gates  ourselves,  on  the 
*•  river  at  Lea  bridge,  which  govern  tiie  whole  flow, 
"  and  in  the  winter  of  1858,  we  did  not  draw  a  single 
"  gate  ;  therefore,  where  would  the  reservoirs  be  filled 
"  irom  in  such  a  season  P" 

(CTboirtiHW.)  This  was  evidence  given  on  behalf  of 
the  Eas!;  London  Company  iu  reference  to  obtaining 
permission  to  draw  water  fironi  tbe  Thames. 

{Mr,  Petn&er.)  And  more  than  30  years  ago,  by  a 
gentlenum  who  is  now  dead. 

(Gf&airman.)  I  really  do  not  think  this  is  relevant. 

(JIfr.  JEFc^fow  Browne.)  The  first  extract  I  read  &om 
Mr.  Greavea's  evidence  was  in  reference  to  getting 
water,  but  tbe  last  extract  was  from  evidence  givui 
before  the  Duke  of  Richmond'^  Commission  whcni  it 
was  inquiring  into  the  whole  question  of  London  water. 

(OAatrman.)  I  do  not  quite  see  how  ifr.  Bryau  can 
be  made  to  answer  for  Mr.  Greaves's  opinion. 

{WUim&.)  I  may  say  this,  that  Mr.  Greaves,  after 
that,  made  600  milliont;  of  storage. 

(ifr.  "Balfow  JBrovme.)  Quite  so.  But  ha  said  he  did 
not  depend  upon  stomge,  and  in  1868  there  would  be 
nothing  to  store. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is  no  use  having 
large  reservoirs  unless  yoa  have  got  the  water  to  put 
in  them  P 

(Oftainmm.)  And  there  may  be  snoh  a  winter  irtien 
yon  will  not  get  water  to  store. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  There  may  be. 

(3fr.  Balfow  Brtnmie  to  Witness.)  It  is  in  that 
winter,  when  you  really  want  the  water  in  the 
reservoirs,  when  you  cannot  fill  them,  and  now  you  ue 
proposiog  to  go  to  Parliament  and  increase  year 
storage. 

(Chairman.)  We  are  not  inquiring  into  that  Bill, 
Mr.  Balfoar  Browne. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Ko,  but  you  have  had  that 
put  before  yon. 

(Ohawmau.)  We  are  on  the  qaestion  of  inter-com- 
munication. The  question  for  ns  is,  is  inter-communi- 
cation  neoessary  or  desirable,  and  Mr.  Bryan  has  told 
as  "  I  think  it  is  desirable,  althoagh  I  do  not  need  it, 
'*  in  order  to  fill  my  extra  reserroira."  . 

(Mr.  Bolfour  Browns.)  And  he  also  said,  of  coarse, 
ihut  he  woald  be  absolntely  independent  of  inter- 
commnnioation  if  he  had  these  large  reserroirs  in  the 
Lea  Valley. 

(Chairman.)  If  he  had  those  Iwge  reservoirs  full,  yea. 
But  we  are  not  discussing  whether  they  are  to  get 
powers  to  make  these  reservoirs. 

16.347.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  know  yoa  are  not, 
my  Lord.  {To  the  Witneu.)  Now  I  want  to  ask  yon 
alMut  some  figures  you  have  put  in  to-day.  Tour  first 
table  shqws  what  you  had  of  your  own  resources,  and 
what  you  borrowed.  I  think  the  six  million  gallons 
you  had  from  the  New  Biver  Company,  at  the  amount 
that  yon  paid  for  it,  cost  you  about  lOOl-  a  day  ? — ^Yes. 

16.348.  And  altogether  you  are  paying  for  this  water 
1781.  per  day,  or  about  6,4141.  per  month  ? — Yes. 

16.349.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  given  the  figures 
for  the  correnponding  months  in  the  year  1897.  Will 

Eon  follow  it  and  see  if  I  am  right.  I  think  it  might 
B  convenient  to  have  them  on  the  notes.  July,  yonr 
total  supply,  as  a^inst  the  44,959,000,  was  45,842,000  P 
— Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

16,360.  AugOBfc,  1897  ;  44.560,000  as  compared  with 
the  40,666,000  P— Tes. 

16.351.  September,  18&7;  42,128,000  P— Tes. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  got  all  these  figures  on  the 
notes. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Broume.)  I  did  not  know  that  we  had. 
(Ohaiman.)  Not  Arom  ftis  witness,  but  long  ago. 

16.352.  (Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Very  likely,  my  Lord. 
I  only  wanted  to  ^  them  tiwether  if  I  conld.  (To  the 
Witneu.)  In  October,  41.752,000  P— Yes,  that  ia  risht. 
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16.353.  (Mr.  Salfovr  Browne.)  I  wanted  to  get  those 
for  aaother  pnrpose.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  1  wanted 
to  ftsk  yoa  whion  I  do  not  quite  nnderstaad.   Yoa  said 

Cgat  a  reiy  anuJl  sappW,  200,OOU  gftllons  a  day* 
the  Kent  Company  P — ^Xes. 

16.354.  And  that  that  is  limited  only  by  the  ttize  of 
(1m  ^inch  pipe  which  at  the  preeent  time  you  are 
uing  ? — ^Two  4'inoh  pipes. 

16.355.  Are  yon  awsro  that  those  two  4-iiich  pipes 
nin  throQ^h  the  Blaokwall  Tonnel  P — ^Tes,  they  belong 
vt  the  London  Gounty  OonnciL 

16,856.  And  do  yoa  know  that  in  constractin^  that 
tonii^  a  anbway  was  made  for  the  pnrpose  of  putting  in 
large  pipea,  if  neceBBary  P-~I  do  not  know ;  bat  I  know  I 
fiognaied  it  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  when  the  subway 
was  baUig  made,  chat  it  woold  be  a  very  wiae  proriBum 
to  leare  a  anbway  big  eoough  for  a  24-inoh  pipe. 

16^357.  I  ttiink  yoar  suggestion  was  carried  out  P— 
Hay  I  look  at  that  plan  P 

16.358.  Yea.  I  think  yon  will  find  the  two  4-inch 
pipes  are  in  this  part.  In  order  to  get  it  located  I  wil] 
askyoathis: — Amlright  in  saying  that l^e  tnonel is 
jost  where  the  oonnty  bonndaiy  runs  across  the  Thames, 
cr  Bomewliere  tiMrBabontB  P — ^Xes,  it  is  quite  near  there. 

(Chairman.)  la  thatmap  on  the  wall  intended  to  show 
Scheme  No.  2  ? 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Tea. 

(Jfr.  Baif(ywr  Btowm^  So  I  understood. 

(OkaffMOM.)  The  broad  red  lines,  I  suppose,  are  the 
mains. 

{Mr.  BaJJour  Brovme.)  The  one  to  the  east  is  the  , 
Xunhead  one,  and  the  other  Battarsea. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  The  broad  red  line  from  Nonhead  down 
to  the  Thames,  where  the  dotted  line  shows  the  crossing 
of  the  Thames  subway. 

(3fr.  Balfomr  BrovmB.)  And  the  Blackwall  line  is  where 
that  j*8S^  Mne^  the  county  boundary,  crosses  the 
Biver  TtmmeB. 

(tfr.  Pope.)  Yes. 

(ifr.  BaJfowr  froume.)  It  is  a  good  deal  lower  down 
than  the  red  line,  my  Lord. 

[Chairman.)  Yes. 

16.359.  (Jfr.  Baljfow  Browne  to  WitneBB.)  I  do  not 
nippoee  yoa  deny  at  all  that  the  Kent  Company  have  a 
gnat  deal  of  water  P — They  can  answer  that  a  great  deal 
better  than  1  can ;  but  they  have  a  very  ample  supply, 
1  believe. 

16.360.  At  any  rate,  if,  instead  of  the  two  4-inch 
pipes  'ueing  used,  a  24-inch  ^ipe  were  put  in  in  that 
^ubway,  which  has  room  for  it,  according  to  your  own 
suggestion,  how  much  water  would  that  passP — If 
joa  will  tell  me  the  length  of  it  I  will  soon  make  a 
calculation. 

16.361.  It  is  quite  short  P — I  mean  the  lengtii  it  would 
have  to  come  from  their  stationa.  If  I  have  that  I  will 
soon  mark  the  calcnlation. 

16>3^-  Can  yoa  not  do  it  roughly  P 

{Ifr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  think  yon  heard  Mr.  Bryan  say 
that  this  reservoir  pipe  would  involve  about  a  mile  of 
main  on  the  Kent  side  in  order  to  cmnect  the  Kent 
works  when  crossing  the  river. 

(Witnen.)  Say  two  miles. 

16.363.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  Assume  two  miles — 
that  will  give  yon  a  margin — how  mnch  would  it  pass  P 
—1  sboald  think  we  should  get  six  million  gallona  a 
day  through  it. 

16.364.  Yon  conl'l  get  six  million  gallona  a  day  tcom 
the  KjiaA  if  yoa  had  a  24-inoh  pipe  in  there  P — Yes. 

(CXmrman)  And  they  had  it  to  giro. 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  And  they  had  it  to  give. 

{Wtinea.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Bedfour  Brotone* )  I  asked  Mr.  Bryan  if  they 
liad  it  to  givoi  and  ho  said  ho  would  rather  the  Kent 
people  should  answer  that  question  for  themselves. 
We  know^  of  course,  what  was  said  in  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission. I  can  show  ^ou  the  section,  my  Lord,  of  the 
Blackwall  Tnnnel,  which  was,  as  Mr.  Biyan  said,  made 
At  his  su^estioo.  This  isthe  place  for  tJtte  pipes.  Thit 
i&the  rnuway  {eaplaining  plan). 

(iff.  Pope.)  Do  yon  mean  the  Bla<dcwall  Tunnel  or  the 
Tower  Bndge. 


(Mr.  Ba^owr  Brovme.)  I  mean  the  Blackwall  Tnnnel  jny,  nr.  s. 

— the  London  County  Council  Tunnel.  Ayni.  ' 

(Jfr.  Pop*.)  The  Nnnhead  supply  ia  with  z«£erauoe  <u   

the  Tower  Subway.  UKov.'ta 

(Mr.  Bcdfowr  Browne.)  But  that  is  a  totally  differeint 
thing.  That  is  a  ^ood  deal  farther  up  the  river — aboat 
a  mue  and  a  half  higher  np  the  river. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yon  are  speaking  about  the  Kent  supply 
— I  beg  your  pardon. 

(ifr.  Bai^ur  Btovme.)  The  present  communicatiou 
with  the  Kent  is  through  here — two  four-inch  pipes. 
These  are  the  existing  pipes,  bat  a  24-inch  pipe  coald 
be  put  in  Uiere  and  another  hwe  if  necessary. 

(Ghairman.)  Is  this  subway  not  to  be  used  for 
anything  else  P 

16,365.  (Jfr.  Balfotur  Browne.)  The  subway  is  not  at 
present  being  used,  my  Lord.  The  roadway  is,  of 
course,  being  used  fortraffic.  {To  (he  Wiineu.)  Now 
we  are  obliged  to  (General  Bcott,  who  has  given  us  the 
proportion  of  the  water  that  you  borrowed,  and  I  take 
it  that,  roughly  speaking,  about  one-sixth  of  your  whole 
supply  in  the  months  of  July,  Aagust,  September/Mibd 
October  was  got  from  other  companies  P — ^Yea, 

16,306.  That  ia  so  P— Yes. 

16.367.  About  one-sixtiiP— The- exact  proportion  I 
will  take  from  yon. 

16.368.  We  have  got  the  exact  proportions  :  General 
Scott  was  good  enoagh  to  give  them  to  us.  C^n  you 
tell  me  what  yon  are  sujjplying  at  the  present  time? 
You  have  given  us  tne  supply  in  September  and 
October :  can  yoa  give  us  the  supply  now  r — ^I  will  give 
it  to  you  in  a  moment.  Last  week  it  averaged  a  httia 
over  35  million  gallons  a  day.  That  is  as  nearly  as  we 
could  tell.  We  cannot  tell  very  well  till  the  end  of  tihe 
month,  because  we  have  to  get  at  the  amonnt  from  the 
Southwark  and  Vanxball  by  difference.  We  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  we  oannot  tell  day  by 
day. 

16,869.  And  you  are  enabled  to  do  that  by  still 
getting  water  from  the  New  Bivcor  and  Southwark  and 
Yanxhall,  and  a  small  quantity  from  the  KentP — ^Tea. 

16.370.  You  are  atill  getting  from  all  three,  aro  you  P 
—From  all  sources,  yes. 

16.371.  And,  as  I  understand,  yon  are  doing  that  in 
order  that  you  may  be  laying  away  or  storing  water  P — 
No,  not  altogether.  Wa  are  laying  away  a  propcniion 
of  it. 

16.372.  At  the  present  time,  if  you  chose  to  denude 
your  reservoirs,  could  you  supply  your  whole  district 
with  water  without  the  aasistaiuw  of  the  three  oom- 

panies  P — No. 

16.373.  Yon  coald  not?— No,  not  s^ely  at  preaent. 

16.374.  I  think  you  have  already  told  one  of  the 
members  of  ^e  Commission  you  could  not  say  when 
you  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  P — No,  that  depends 
upon  the  increase  m  the  flow  of  the  river. 

16^375.  I  want  to  correct  one  thing.  In  the  Bill  of 
1893,  which  yott  said  was  rejected  under  certain 
circnmBtances,  are  you  aware  that  the  works  which 
were  inclnded  in  that  Bill  were  only  represented  by 
1,1151.,  and  chat  you  were  taking  capital  powers  for  5Mt6.140. 
500.0001.  altogether  P 

(Chairman.)  Might  I  ask  the  beuring  of  that  on  the 
question  of  whether  inter-oommnnioation  ia  to  take 
place  or  not  P 

(Jfr.  Balfovr  Browns.)  My  Lord,  it  does  not  bear 
upon  it  at  all ;  but  it  bears  upon  the  question  as  to 
why  we  oppoaed  the  Bill  in  1893. 

{Chairman.)  I  see. 

( WUnesg.)  Bat  you  opposed  it  after  we  had  told  yon 
all  about  it. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  I  will  leave  it  as  your 
Xitffddiip  tniaka  it  is  not  relevant. 

{Ohairman.)  I  am  afVaid  I  am  a  little  to  blame, 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne. 

(Iff.  Balfour  Browne.)  1  quite  agree,  my  Lord,  it  has 
no  bearing. 

(Chairman.)  No.  I  did  a  little  wander  from  the 
point  myself,  because  the  Ea»t  London  has  certainly 
been  in  the  pillory  this  time. 

16,376.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Browne  to  WUnese.)  There 
ia  one  qucstifm  I  want  to  ask,  because  I  am  not  qnite 
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BOTAL  COMXISSIOM  ON  WATEIt  SUPPLT : 


Mr.  W.  B  ^^'^^  ^^^^         made  it  quite  clear.   You  say  you  are 

Bryan.  K**"*?         further  storage,  and  the  further  storage 

 '  ivhioh  will,  roughly,  represent  5,000  millions,  will,  of 

14Koy.'98  courfie,  stand  you  in  good  stead,  even  for  ftitnre  Bup- 

  ply  P— Yes. 

16.377.  Do  1  understand  your  case  to  be  that  at  the 

5 resent  time  for  your  {nvsent  supply  your  storage  is 
eBcient  P — Yes. 

16.378.  It  is  P— Yes. 

16.379.  Even  with  the  works  that  yon  are  carrying 
out  P — ^Ye»,  the  present  year  has  shown  us  that, 

{Mr.  Salfour  Browne.)  My  Ijord,  I  think,  practically, 
I  hare  done;  perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  in  case  I 
shoald  think  of  another  qaestionto  ask  it  of  Mr.  Ijryaii, 
to-morrow.  My  learned  fHend,  Lord  Kobeft,  has  still 
to  oreas-ezamino  Mr.  Bryan,  so  that  Mr.  Bryan  will 
hare  tc  come  book. 

(Lord  Robitrt  Cecil.)  I  shall  be  very  brief,  because 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  has  put  a  great 
many  of  the  qoestiouB  I  should  like  to  hare  put  on  the 


general  question  of  shortness  of  supply,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  very  glad  to  find  the  London  County 
Council  and  Herefordshire  in  concert. 

{Ghairman.)  I  have  been  a  little  to  blsjaie  mypelf. 
The  East  London  having  been  rather  in  Uie  ^k, 
ae  it  wore  ;  I  did  allow  Mr.  Browne  to  go  beyond  tiic 
point,  which  is,  oughL  iuter>communication  to  take 
place,  and  if  so  what  P 

{Lord  Bnhert  OeeU.)  I  will  endearonr  to  oonaoe 
myself  striotly  to  that  point. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Will  there  be  any  other  witneases 
oalled  on  this  point  beside  Mr.  Bryan  P 

(Ohairtnan.)  Yes,  I  hope  so.  We  want  to  hear  Ihfl 
^giueforB  of  the  other  companies  on  this  general  ques- 
tion of  inier-oommunioation. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Does  your  Lordship  propose  to  go  be- 
yond this  partioular  question  of  mwr-commnnicatioB 
to-morrow  r 

{Chairman.)  No,  I  think  not. 


Adjomned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


TuBsday,  November  IStii,  1898. 


Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PeESENT  : 

Tub  Rionr  Hokodhablb  VISCOUNT  LLANDAFP,  Cuaibman. 

Rir  John  Edward  Doeingtom,  Bart.,  M.P.  [     Major-Greneral  Alexandbb.  Db  Conner  Bcorr,  B.E. 

Hit  Geouge  Babclat  Bbvce,  Knt.,  C.E.  |     Bobbbt  Lewis,  Esq. 

Alfeed  Db  Bock  Fobtbb,  Esq.,  G.B.  I 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Balfour  Brctone,  Q.G..  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Po^fl,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay^  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  Biver  Company. 

Mr.  Liiiler.  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Ivewia  Ucward,  appeared  as  Ooanscl  for  the  Ksaxt  Waterworks  Company. 

Mr.  Pmnhi-r,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for-  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  uidWeBt  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Compauied. 
Sir  Joseph  Leese,  Q.O.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  ConnRel  for  the  Kent  County  ConnoiL 
Mr.  Bicicarda  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bohert  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  Connty  Council. 
Sir  Richard  Nicholson  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  G'.  Prior  Goldney  (Bemembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  uf  London. 
Mr.  Pope,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Southwark  and  Vanxhall  Water 

Cumpaoy. 


(3fr.  Pmnler.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
in  cuiivcnieiit  that  it  should  be  done  before  my  learned 
friend  asks  the  question  of  Mr.  Bryan,  which  ho  has 
been  good  enough  to  tell  mo  be  wishes  to  aek,  or  afDer ; 
but  yesterday  there  was  a  matter  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  supply  of  water  in  Green  Street,  which 
you  asked  abont,  I  think,  and  which  Mr.  Bryan  then 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  an  luiswor  about.  He 
is  now.   Then,  farther,  yon  also  asked  Mr.  Br^m  a 


question  abont  the  increase  of  typhoid,  and  ho  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  Begistrar-Goneral's 
reports,  and  ho  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can  what  lie 
has  seen  there,  and  how  far  it  enables  him  to  answer 
your  question. 

{Chairman.)  If  it  is  not  inconTenient  to  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  wc  will  interpose  that  then. 

{Mr.  Ba^our  Browne).  It  is  not  at  all  incouTonient, 
my  Lord. 


Mr.  W.  B. 


Mr.  WiLLiAV  Boom  Bktak  reoalled. 


Bryan. 

 ,  Examined  by  Mr.  Fekbbb. 

15K0T.'98         380^  -^iti^  ^  the  stoppage  of  supply  in 

Green  Street,  to  which  the  noble  Lord  in  the  chair 
oalled  your  attention  yestarday,  what  have  you  to  aay  F 
Bt  M900  ***^  ^^^e  seen  the  local  officers  of  the  company  this 
,10  '  morning,  with  respect  to  the  complaint  about  tho 
deficient  «npplf  to  No.  Ill,  Green  Street.  We  can 
^race  no]|ooia|uamfe  whatarer.  from  tiie  gentlemsn  UTios 
th^,  bnt  W6  b|fT6  had  one  odifaipiwit  fyom  Ko.  lOi, 


Green  Street,  which  is  almost  adjoining  it,  fire  doors 
away,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  water  did  nol. 
rcadh  the  high  cistern.  I  find  that  this  was  examined, 
and  the  stoppage  w^  at  the  ball  Talve,  so  that  the  only 
complaint  we  bare  bad  was  one  duo  to  a  oanse  not 
traceable  to  the  company. 

16,881.  The  cistern  was  out  of  repair  P—Tei.  Tho 
arrangement  wai  tfaii,  that  at  all  high  suppliei,  where 
^0  prepinre  yna  fwt  niP^eat  to  reaob  t$e  oiBtwp  ii^ 
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ite  daytime,  the  water  should  always  be  tamed  on 
is  the  dead  of  the  night,  so  that  all  the  oisberns  shonld 
ba  filled.  That  has  been  the  rnle  throoghoat  the 
jistriet  vhereTer  a  complaint  has  been  made  that  water 
aid  not  reach  in  the  day  time,  that  the  water  shoald 
be  turned  on  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  bo  as  to  make 
qnite  Bnro  tltat  they  did  get  a  Bnpply.  If  ibis  cotm>laint 
had  been  made  to  the  company's  officers  it  would  have 
been  ftttended  to  the  same  day. 

16,3^.  Now  aboat  the  Eegiatrar-General's  returns  P— 
I  hftTe  examined  the  Begistrar^Oeneral's  weekly  retoms 
forthe  past  six  weeks,  and  l  find  that  in  the  Eastern  , 
districts  supplied  by  the  East  London  Company  for  the 
six  weeks  ending  November  5th  the  number  of  deaths 
from  typhoid  were  1  to  39,000  people  living ;  in  the 
centnl  districts  not  supplied  by  the  East  [jondoD, 
1  to  33,000  persons  living ;  and  in  the  northern  districts 
sot  sapplira  hy  the  East  London,  1  death  to  31,000 
Ihiog.  I  think  that  oompariaon  ahowi  that  there  has 
been  no  increaae,  and  that  the  eastern  districts  compare 
moithToarably  with  the  other  two. 

16.383.  (Chairman.)  One  per  31,000  as  against  1  per 
33,000?— The  deaths  in  the  eastern  districts  were  1 
per  39,000  people  living,  in  the  central  1  to  33,000, 
ud  in  the  northern  districts  1  to  31,000,  the  eastern 
dietncta  being  better  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

16.384.  (Jfr.  Pember.)  Does  that  quite,  may  I  venture 
to  Bsy,  go  the  length  of  answering  your  questions,  my 
Lord?— {fo  tha  Wittteev.)  Have  yon  any  corresponding 
figures  for  the  period  before  tnoae  six  weeks,  if  bo, 
perh»p«  hiB  Lordship  would  like  to  have  them  ? — I  have 
only  traced  them  in  the  past  six  weeks. 

16.385.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  told  na  how  much  of 
your  population  of  1,300,000'  is  in  the  administrative 
ooonty  of  London  P — 760,000.  As  bearing  npon  that 
I state  that  tiie  county  borough  of  West  Ham  is 
entiidy  sopplied  by  Uie  East  London,  and  its  death 
nie  m  been  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  th« 
whole  (^London  tiiroughont  the  whole  of  this  summer 
uLdntnmu. 

16^.  My  question  to  you  yesterday  was  based  upon  a 
commnmcation  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  West 
SmliSU.  Bm  Union,  who  say,  taking  into  consideration  the 
ODprecedenced  number  of  cases  of  typhoid — 27  at  present 
io  Ibe  infirmary,  due,  they  believe,  to  the  insufficient 
water  supply  of  tho  last  tour  months— they  wished  to 
draw  oor  attention  to  the  fact  P— If  I  had  known  the 
oommmucacion  had  come  fromTVestHam,  I  would  have 
tned  to  have  got  the  figures  for  West  Hain,  but  I  took 
tbefigoreflfor  the  county  of  London.  I  can  only  say 
SiatUeWrat  Ham  death  rate  is  nearly  as  low  as  that 
of  Brighton,  and,  according  to  the  death  rate  of  the  past 
■iz  or  SBTcn  months,  it  might  become  a  new  sanatonom 
alfflOBt. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Balfodb  Bbowne. 

16.387.  Toar  BUggestion  on  this  point,  my  learned 
friend  Hr.  Freeman  suggests,  is  that  being  protected 
from  gettiag  any  East  Ixtndon  water,  they  are  protected 
fnm  ^pboid  feTor  P— No,  I  did  not  make  that  Bng^;e8- 
tion. 

[Iff.  Balfour  Browne.)  Uy  Lord,  before  I  ask  my  one 
qiKBtion,  1  want  to  merely  put  on  record  a  contradic- 
tion.  1  am  not  going  back  upon  your  Ijordship's 
nili^,  bat  I  want  to  deny  what  is  stated  at  Question 
lii,I^  Hr.  Bryan  there  said :  '*  I  was  at  several 
"conferences  with  Iho  agents  of  tbo  London  County 
"  Conncil,  and  thoy  opposed  most  strenuously  any 
"  increase  of  works.  They  stated  that  they  did 
"notmiud  us  having,  say,  pufficiout  money  to  carry 
'  IB  for  two  years  for  extending  our  mains,  but  they 
"  "ouldnot  agree  under  any  circumstancrs  -nhattjver 
"  Io  DB  having  additioral  works  tor  storage  or  any. 
"  thiugelse."  I  am  instructed,  my  Lord,  that  that  is 
an  entile  misapprehension  and  is  not  correct,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  it,  beuaude  1  do  not  think  it  is 
germane  to  yonr  present  proceedings. 

IChaiman.)  No. 

16.388.  (Mr.  Bt^four  Srowne  to  Witneet.)  Now,  I  only 
*>nt  to  get  one  or  two  figures  from  you.  You  were 
^d  enough  to  tell  na  yesterday  that  the  supplies  in 
September  18P7.  I  think  yon  need  not  follow  it  unless 
jm  like— were  42,128,000  gallons  on  the  average  ;  the 
applies  from  the  company's  works,  leaving  out  the 
borrowed  water,  in  September  1898,  were  24,786,000 ; 
eo  that  if  you  require  to  supply  the  tamo  the  deficit  was 
17,343,000,  which  yon  must  get  from  somewhere.  Is 
^  lict  lo-rl  harp  onl;-  takQu  th^  onp  from 


other?— I  cannot  qnite  follow  yonr  figures ;  would  yon  j^,.  ^  g 

kindly  give  them  to  me  again  P  Brgan.  ' 

16.389.  The  supply  in  September  1897  was  42,128,000   

gallons  a  day,  and  in  September  1898, 24,785.000  gsUons  ^5  Kov. '»« 

a  day,  leaving  a  deficit  which  you  had  to  get  from  else-  — ^  - 
wha«  or  somewhero  of  17,343,000  gallons  on  the 
average  per  day— that  is  41  per  cent.  o£  the  total 

Bupply  ? — I  have  not  worked  oat  the  percentopr,  but  if 
yon  say  that,  I  shall  assume  it  is  correct. 

{Chaimicm.)  I  cannot  follow  yonr  second  figure—* 
what  do  yon  say  was  the  supply  in  1898  P 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brovina.)  The  supply  from  tho  oom- 
pany's  own  souraes,  taking  out  what  they  got  elsewhere, 
was  24,785,000  on  the  average  per  day. 

(Chairman.)  Where  do  yon  get  that  figure  from— .that 

is  the  one  I  cannot  follow  ? 

16.390.  f3fr.  Balfovv  Btowne.)  I  think  it  is  given  in 
the  table  handed  in  by  Mr.  Bryan  at  Question  lft,92(*. 
It  is  the  summation  of  those  figures  in  the  September 
colnmu.  (To  the  Wit/nets.)  Now,  I  am  just  going  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  the  same  table  for  October.  In 
October  1897,  yon  supplied,  as  you  told  us  yesterday, 
41,752,000  on  the  average  a  day ;  from  that  same  table 
I  find  your  Eupplies  from  your  own  sources  in  that 
month  were  23,112,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  18,640,000, 
or  44i  per  cent,  of  yonr  total  quantity  supplied.  These 
are  your  own  figures,  and  yon  may  accept  themP — X 
have  no  doubt  yon  have  got  them  out  correctly. 

(Lord  Bahert  Cecil.)  I  do  not  know  whether  yonr  Lord- 
ship will  allow  me  to  ask  a  very  few  questions ;  I  will 
undertake  not  to  be  more  than  a  very  few  minutes.  Of 
course,  the  questions  that  were  asked  by  the  London 
County  Ooancil  are  exooedingly  raluable  for  the  case  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  we  are  exceedingly  gratefnl  to  tho 
London  Coun^  Council  for  having  pat  them. 

(Ghairmam.)  Yes,  Lord  Robert.  In  order  that  I  may 
understand  you,  Mr.  Browne,  this  41  per  cent,  and 
44i  per  cent,  is  41  per  cent.,  and  44^  per  cent,  of  the 
supply  of  1897  in  thoso  two  months. 

(Mr  Balfour  Browne.)  Tes,  my  Lord,  of  the  total 
quantity  Bupplied  in  September  1897  and  in  October 
1897.  For  the  purpose  of  the  argument  I  am  assuming 
that  they  would  have  required  the  same  in  September 
of  thin  year  to  meet  iheir  wants  as  in  the  September  o( 
last  year — that  is  the  assumption.  I  have  ^>t  a  oopy 
of  my  figures,  my  Lord,  which  I  will  hand  yon  if  it  will 
save  you  taking  the  figures  down.  (Handing  dooumeni 
to  ike  noble  Ohmrman.) 

Cross-examined  by  Lord  Bobebt  Cecil. 

16.391.  Those  white  rings  with  the  green  crosses  on 
that  map  are  your  wells,  are  they  not  P — No. 

16.392.  There  is  one  atWalthamandone  atChingford 
and  one  at  Watford  P— There  is  not  one  at  Watford. 

16.393.  Ton  have  ^t  six  wells  have  you  notP'-We 
have  one  ut  Lea  Bridge,  one  at  Walthamstow,  one  at 
Cbingford,  and  one  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  we  have 
several  more  in  construction  but  not  in  use  yet, 

16,394  Where  are  thd  ones  in  constraction  P — At 
Pondera  End,  Bomney  Harsli,  Walthamstow,  and  Old 
Ford. 

16.395.  Could  you  tell  me— perhaps  you  cannot — 
what  the  rest  level'  in  those  wells  is  P — It  varies  very 
much.  At  Waltham  Abbey  if  we  cease  to  pump  tlie 
water  overfiows,  and  at  Chingford,  which  is  the  next 
well,  if  we  atop  there  it  rises  to  witdiin  about  12  or  14 
foct  of  the  snrihco ;  at  Walthamstow  I  think  it  is  about 
30  feet  from  the  sur&co  and  also  the  sumo  at  Lea 
.Bridge.  There  has  been  no  rest  level  for  many  months 
because  we  have  been  pumping  and  we  cannot  ascertain 
what  the  rest  level  is  now. 

13.396.  When  you  pump  do  yon  pnmp  it  down  a  great 
deal  ? — ^Yes.  we  pump  it  down  to  the  bottom  so  that  the 
men  can  work  in  too  tunnels.  We  are  extending  the 
tunnels  at  WiUthamBtow  and  naturally  we  must  Keep 

the  tnnnels  dry. 

16.397.  In  any  case  the  water  rises  a  considerable 
distance  in  each  of  these  wells  P — ^Yes,  it  rises  fVom  the 
level  of  the  headings — the  pnmp  level<— to  the  surface 
at  Waltfaam  AbbeyT  and  oversows ;  at  Ohingford  it  will 
rise  within  a  very  abort  distance  j  and  at  other  welja 
also  within  a  very  short  diatanoe. 

16.398.  That,  of  course,  shows  t^at  the  water  is,  so 
to  speak,  under  pressure  in  the  chalk  P— Yes.  it  shof^n 
that  the  vater  opmes  SroKt » leTel  t^^yf)  that. 
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Mr.  W,  £.     16,8d9.  (Ohaimum.)  Hm  it  been  the  eve  throughout 
Biva».    this  late  period  of  drought  Hhat  the  inter  hm  risen  in 

 that  way  F — Yes,  it  has,  bnt  we  have  stopped  on  two 

^5  Nov. '99  oocasioiis  at  Ohingfcnd  to  pack  the  pumps,  and  also  at 

 Walthamatow.  and  abo  at  Lea  Bridge.    In  every  case 

the  water  has  risen  to>  perhaps,  100  to  170  feet  above 
pomps. 

16,400.  l>nrmg  this  recent  period  of  drought  P — Yes. 
within  a  fortnight  from  now. 

■  16,401.  {Lord  Boberl  Oeeil.)  1  will  not  tronble  you  any 
more  about  the  wells,  but  there  are  just  ono  or  two 
questions  on  the  Lea  I  should  like  to  aak  you.  In  your 
second  tablei  yon  do  not  provide  for  any  more  water 
being  sent  down  the  Lea  than  you  Bcnt  down  this  year 
— I  mean  for  the  purpoaes  of  the  navigation,  and 
assuming  that  there  is  no  more  water  in  the  Lea, 
naturally  than  there  was  this  year  P— No. 

16.402.  Ton  do  notP— XTo.  The  table  shows  ezaotly 
what  it  is. 

16.403.  That  is  what  I  thought.  "hL&y  I  just  call 
your  attention  to  paragraph  45  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  of  •■  "  All  the  companies  except 
**  uie  Kent  Company  are  dependent  for  some  part  of 
"  their  supply  upon  water  derived  either  from  the 
"  Thames  or  the  Lea.  The  supply  of  the  New  River 
**  Company  from  the  Eiver  Lea  is  regulated  by  the 
*'  BiverLea  WaterjAct  Of  1856,  under  section  27  of 
'*  which  Act  a  quantity  of  about  5,400,000  gallons  daily 
"  is  reserved  for  the  navigation  and  ae  much  as  may 
"  be  necessary  in  addition  to  keep  up  the  head  of 
' '  water  in  each  level  of  the  river.  The  New  Bivor  and 
"  East  London  Companies  are  empowered  pari  passu 
"  to  take  all  the  remaining  flow  of  the  stream.  The 
"  intake  of  the  New  Biver  Oompany  is  situated  upon 
"  the  Biver  Lea,  between  Hertford  and  Ware  looks. 
*'  The  navigation  of  the  lirer  does  not  extend  'above 
*'  Hertford.  At  the  intake,"  and  so  on.  You  see  it 
says  that  »  quantity  of  about  6.400,000  is  reewved  for 
the  navigation  P— Yes. 

16.404.  That  is  so,  is  it  not,  under  the  Act  P— That  is 
80  under  the  Act. 

16,405-6.  In  point  of  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  a 
ibtle  confusion  as  to  how  much  you  did  send  down  this 
year.  If  you  turn  to  the  table  put  in  in  Mr.  Bestler's 
evidence  at  Question  15,324  ;  in  J  uly,  according  to  that 
table,  there  was  an  average  daily  discharge  over 
Pieide's  Weir  of  13'9  million  gallons  ;  is  that  right  P 
■  —Yes. 

16,407.  Now,  I  gather  from  your  table  at  Question 
15,926  that  of  that  you  took  in  respect  of  your  own 
rights,  so  to  speak,  9,479,000  gallons,  and  in  respect  of 
what  was  allowed  you  by  the  New  Biver,  1,013,000 
gallons ;  is  that  right  P— Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

16^408.  So  that  yon  took  «ltogether  about  10^  million 
gallons  P— Yes. 

16.409.  Leaving,  of  course,  3'4  milUona  to  go  down 
the  Lea  P— No,  what  went  domi  the  Lea,  so  far  as 
HertfonUhire  was  concerned,  was  13,900,000. 

16.410.  Certainly,  so  far  as  Hwtfordshire  is  con- 
oerned  that  is  perfeetly  true,  but  of  oonrse  this  is 
merely  to  see  how  muoh  yon  had  left  uid  bow  much 
the  Lea  was  in  &ot  depleted  P— The  river  Lea  iras  ftall 
to  that  extant  during  the  whole  of  Its  oonno  through 
Hertfordsldre. 

16.411.  So  I  understand.  Now,  taking  the  same 
tables  for  Angnst,  there  was  a  discharge  over  Fielde's 
Weir  of  12*2  milUons,  and  you  took  in  respect  of  your 
own  TiAi,  and  the  New  Biver  right,  11,700,000 
gallons,  MftTing  therefore  about  half  a  million  gallons 
to  go  down  w  Leap— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
right ;  I  have  not  quite  followed  the  figures,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  you  are  giving  them  ri^t. 

16.412.  In  Septembor  there  were  8  millions  cominjg 
down,  and  you  took  of  those  7,100,000  P— -Yes,  that  is 
quite  right,  but  six  millions  of  these  were  purohasod 
aom  the  IXen  Biver. 

16.413.  Leaving  about  a  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

16.414.  In  October,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  were  about  15  million  gallons,  of  which  you  took 
about  107  millions,  so  that  in  no  case  were  the  etatu- 
toiy  rights  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1855  upon  the  Biver 
Lea  Conservancy  enforced?— The  Lea  Conservancy  did 
not  enforce  them. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Ton  will  have  notioed,  my  Lewd,  I 
dare  say,  timt  thrt  seotimi  87  vrUoh  reaerves  the 


qnuitities  for  the  naT^afalita  is  more  or  less  a  per- 
missive olanse.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  two  com- 
panies or  either  of  them  shall  not  be  allowed,  without 
the  consent  of  Ihe  Oonservators,  to  draw  beyond  a 
oertain  amount. 

{Lord  B(Aart  0«ciL)  Mr  Lord,  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  clause ;  the  danae  is  before  yon. 

(Jlfr.  Pemhor.)  No,  I  understand.  '  I  merely  called 
attention  to  that. 

(Lord  Robert  CedL)  If  it  becomes  material,  it  be 
for  you  to  say  what  it  means;  but  I  submit  that  the 
'  construction  given  to  it  by  the  Boyal'Gtnnmission  of 
1893  is  clearly  right. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  The  only  question  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Witness  asked,  my  Lord,  is  one  that  mi^t 
perhaps  assist  yon  in  reference  to  an  answer  which  was 
given  to  you  ye^erday. 

{Ohairman.)  Vraj  put  it^ 

Be-examined  by  Uk.  Pehbeb. 

16.415.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in 
making  the  suggestion,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  iast 
mentioned  that  yon  are  able  to  draw  down  your  weU  at 
Walthamstow,  was  it,  or  at  Waltham  Abbev,  in  order  to 
let  thepeople  get  at  the  adits  that  you  are  ariving — was 
it  at  Waltnamstow  P — ^At  Walthamstow,  and  at  Ching- 
ford  as  well. 

16.416.  At  the  same  time  the  water  is  not  so  drawn 
down  in  the  other  wells.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
affects  in  any  way  t^e  question  that  was  asked  you 
yesterday  as  to  whether  yon  were  noc  drawin{[  from  a 
common  reservoir  all  over  that  valley ;  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  it  was  not  so.  I  have  made  a  rough 
diagrun  to  ttj  to  make  m^  meaning  clew.  It  is  a 
most  difficult  and  compboated  question,  but  this 
morning  I  have  made  this  rough  diagram  showing  the 
geology  of  the  Tslley  from  ihe  Thunes  to  where  the 
Lcmdon  .day  cropsjout.  It  is  at  Hoddesdon  where  the 
olay  <Tops  out. 

16.417.  (Chairman.)  Let  me  unda:stand  where  Hod- 
desdon is  P— Hoddesdon  is  beyond  Broxboume,  rather 
higher  than  this  map  goes,  but  the  London  clay  crops 
out  just  about  there  (wmting  to  the  diagram).  At  that 
point  Hoddesdon  is  £fO  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  and 
above  mean  tide  in  the  Thames.  The  chalk  is  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  surface  at  Hoddesdon.  You 
will  see  here  that  the  Ordnance  datum  line  is  marked 
with  a  red  line.  Any  water  getting  into  permeable 
strata  at  Hoddesdon,  whether  we  pump  it  or  not  being 
90  feet  higher  than  the  Thames,  that  water  will  natur- 
ally by  gravitation  find  its  own  level,  and  as  the  level 
of  the  Thames  is  90  feet  below  Hoddesdon,  the  water 
that  we  pump  at  the  lower  reaches  here  cannot  affect,  in 
my  opinion,  the  river  at  Hoddesdon,  beoanse,  whether 
it  is  10  feet,  20  feet,  or  30  feet  below  Hoddesdon  the 
water  will  go  downwards  to  a  oertain  extent,  and  it  is 
finding  its  outlet  constantly  at  some  point  into  the 
Thames.  The  <dialk  comes  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
within  my  oonipany's  district,  and  then  any  Burplns 
waters  getting  down  here,  if  we  do  not  pump  them,  will 
go  into  the  Thames  uid  go  away. 

16.418.  {Lord  Soberi  OecU.)  You  forget,  Mr.  Bryan, 
that  you  have  already  pointed  out  to  me  this  morning 
that  the  water  in  the  obaJk  where  yon  take  it  is  under 
pressure  P— Certainly. 

16.419.  Which  means  that  it  cannot  get  away  as  fast 
as  it  is  coming  up ;  which  means  that  that  water  must 
be  travelling  above  the  sur&ce  somewhere,  whioli 
means  that  evmr  drop  you  take  is  coming  out  of  a 
spring  P — ^No.  That  is  dee  to  the  enormous  friction  of 
the  water  passing  through  the  chalk.  The  friction  is  bo 
encnrmoOB  that  yon  may  unk  a  well  here,  ami  it  will 
not  i^ect  the  water  level  more  than  a  foot  or  two  at  a 
well  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  it. 
That  is  our  experience  where  the  Loudon  olay  overlies 
the  chalk.  This  is  the  London  clay,  which  is  of 
enormotts  thickness  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  my 
company's  district  where  uieir  wells  are  sunk. 

16.420.  {Gkairman.)  If  I  understand  your  diagram 
aright,  water  in  that  ohalk,  which  has  come  down  from 
H<Mdes^,  or  above  P— Yes. 

16.421.  In  oi*der  to  get  out  at  all,  must  rise  up,  I  do 
not  know  how  high,  mil  I  see  an  angle  there  ? — TKia 
is  the  Thames. 

16,^.  What  is  tiiat  lowest  line  P— This  line  is  the 
lerel  of  the  ohiJk.  There  is  a  great  step  in  the  chalk 
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it  Lea  Bridge.  The  ohilk  riaea  70  feet  and  keeps  bade 

the  water. 

16,423.  Ib  there  nny  ohalk  above  libat  lowest  line  P — 
No,  the  Thaaet  sands.  It  is  amd  from  the  great  line 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  There  is  the  word  sand  on  it. 

[Giairmam.)  I  oannot  see  it  at  that  distance. 

{Xr.  Pem&er.)  Just  show  my  Lord  the  intermittent 
itntam  which  is  mn"Ved  "  sands." 

{WUneei,  es^laining  the  diagram  to  (lie  OommiS8ioner$.) 
This  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  here,  that  the 
London  clay  has  been  washed  away  by  the  water  rising 
ap  from  the  ohalk.  It  has  been  washed  away  for  aboat 
tmile  in  the  bed  of  the  valley.  It  does  not  exist  there 
tt£ea  Bridge,  bnt  here  it  is  from  70  to  40  feet  thick, 
throi^li  which  not  a  drop  of  water  can  percolate,  so 
that,  no  matter  what  is  rnuniug  over  the  sorface  hare, 
anything  below  cannot  affect  it. 

16,'^4.  {Kajov-Qenwal  Bcoti.)  Does  the  water  filter 
into  the  sand  where  it  is  nncovered — at  that  point  where 
the  clay  is  denuded  P — The  surface  gravels  and  Thanet 
sandii  meet  here,  and  at  this  point  the  chalk  ia  all 
broken,  and  is  very  soft  all  along  its  summit.  The 
w&ter  has  forced  its  way  upwards  ihroagh  the  ohalk 
into  the  Thanec  sands,  and  it  is  flowing  along  over  the 
Thanet  sands,  and  in  the  loose  broken  chalk,  down 
tonrds  the  Thames.  The  general  flow  is  from  a 
sortii-weBt  to  a  sonth-eaet  line.  I  may  say  that  all 
these  leveh  have  been  got  by  actual  bonngs. 

16,425.  Does  that  water  continue  to  rise  into  the 
Thanet  sands  while  yon  are  pumping  at  Lea  Bridge  ? 
—At  the  present  moment  Uie  water  ia  pumped  down 
to  the  tunnel  level  at  Lea  Bridge. 

16,^6.  (fiftr  George  Srttce.)  You  have  a  well  there 
(ponifm^)  P— That  is  marked  ae  a  well.  We  ke^  the 
water  down  to  about  ihia  level  at  the  preeent  time. 

16,^.  (Hajor-General  Scoti.)  It  does  not  rise  into 
(he  Biad  while  yoa  are  pumping,  does  it  P— Yes.  The 
wato-  a  miarter  of  a  mile  away  ia  50  feet  up  in  the 
sandi.  We  have  bored  holea  every  200  yania,  and 
*e  take  the  depths  every  morning,  and  within  a 
onarter  of  a  mile  from  this  well  the^  water  stands  more 
UiaB  lOO  feet  higher  than  the  water  in  the  headings. 

16.428.  (Mr.  Pember.)  It  jnst  occurs  to  me  to  ask 
yon  a^n  while  vou  are  here  whether  or  not  the  fact 
that  jua  can  so  draw  down  one  particular  well,  when, 
ibr  your  own  purposes  yon  want  it  empty — as  you 
fbnnd  with  that  well  at  walthamstow— whether  that 
shows  tliat  the  effsot  of  any  porticnlar  well  is  local, 
Md  does  not  afi'ect  the  whole  of  Ibe  water  strata  1^ 
That  is  so,  and  to  prove  this,  at  our  Walthamstow  well 
m  have  pnt  down  a  number  of  borings  into  the  chalk 
atthesaune  depth — eight  or  nine  within  a  radius  of 
half  a  mile.  Theso  are  taken  every  morning  and 
compared  with  the  pnminng,  and  in  no  instance  hare 
we  found  within  even  50  or  60  yards  from  the  end  of  the 
headings  that  the  water  hM  been  drawn  down  to  the 
levEl  of  the  chalk,  hot  it  has  stood  50  to  60  feet  higher. 

16.429.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  Which  is  due  to  &e 
friction  of  the  water  in  the  chalk?— To  the  enormous 
fHction  of  the  water  in  the  chalk,  and  it  also  ahowa 
tliat  the  pumping  of  the  water  in  our  well  at  Waltham- 
stow has  a  pnrely  looal  effect  on  the  water  in  die  ohi^ 
■tratom  sQiroanding  it. 

16.430.  (Mr.  Femher.)  What  radins  should  yon  give 
the  section  of  exhaustion,  I  think  they  call  it,  do,tbey 
not  P— The  ooue  of  exhaustion.  I  have  had  tluht 
plotted,  and  I  find  this,  that  within  100  yards  of  the 
end  of  the  headings  the  depression  is  very  slight 
indeed.  I  cannot  give  yon  the  number  of  feet,  because 
I  have  not  the  diagram  here,  but  in  most  of  these  coses, 
within  100  yards  firom  the  end  of  the  headings  the 
water  rtands  from  100  to  130  feet  higher  than  the 
headinga. 

16,481.  iOhairman.)  Still,  although  the  effect  may 
be  gradual  and  slow,  the  pumping  from  your  wells 
nniBt  draw  water  that  otherwise  would  fill  this  sand 
and  chalk  above  P — It  does  deplete  this  basin  to  a 
certain  extent  provided  it  is  not  filled  again  by  the 
Sow  from  the  upper  reaches  and  from  the  rainfall,  but 
the  basin  b^ng  so  much  lower  than  tho  river  at  this 
point,  whether  we  pump  it  ornot,  the  water  goes  down 
into  this  basin. 

16.432.  It  will  not  benefit  the  Leap— It  will  not 
benefit  the  Lea. 


16,433.  It  wiU  benefit  the  Thames  P— It  benefits  the  Mr.  W.  B. 
Thames  because  ihie  point  is  90  feet  hij^ier  tfau  its  Bryan. 
exit  into  the  Thames. 


16.434.  I  mean  tAl  the  water  that  yon  pomp,  aay  ftt 
Walthamstow,  must  have  come  down  through  tua  sa^d 
and  ohalk  P — It  must  have  done,  certainly. 

16.435.  Therefore  as  yon  pomp  it  yoa  do  to  that 
extent  deplete,  althoogh  the  elfeot  may  not  he  felt  or 
observed  above  for  some  time  P— Tea,  that  ia  ao  to  a 
certain  extent. 

16,486.  To  the  fall  extent  P— No,  I  do  .not  think  it 
can.  It  is  something  like  the  oistern  that  I  got  wnmg 
about  yesterday.  Suppose  that  thia  is  the  -cistern  that 
was  talked  of  yesterday,  and  that  we  are  pumping  out 
of  this  cistern  as  fast  as  the  water  is  coming  in.  If 
the  water  is  running  into  the  cistern  down  a  river  bed 
it  does  not  make  the  slightest  did'erence  to  the  level 
of  the  water  appearing  down  here,  it  only  makes  a 
diflerenoe  in  the  cistern  itself,  because  this  has  got 
an  outlet  at  a  level  90  feet  lower  than  the  inlet,  so  that 
we  cannot  make  it  lower  at  this  point. 

16.437.  (Jfr.  Pemher.)  It  goes  into  your  outlet,  ».«.,  it 
is  drank  instead  of  being  taken  into  the  estcuiry  of 
the  Thames  or  going  out  to  the  sea  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.438.  {Major-Omeral  8eoU.)  There  must  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  upper  ve^on  down  \o  t^e  point  where 
you  pump  P — There  must  be.  Yon  cannot  get  uiything 
from  the  soiface  hecanse  it  is  an  impermeable  apron. 

16.439.  Veiy  well;  if  it  did  not  continually  supply 
your  well,  your  well  would  become  ei^ostedP  — 
Certainly. 

16.440.  There  must  be  a  translation  from  distant 
points  to  tho  place  where  you  are  pumping  P — The 
whole  source  of  supply  is  from  distant  sources  where 
this  impenneable  apron  does  not  exist. 

16.441.  Quite  so  ? — But  its  being  impermeable  from 
here  to  the  90  feet  lower  level  the  water  goes  down 
and  gets  away,  whether  by  East  London  means  or  by 
natural  means,  simply  by  the  outfall  into  the  Thames. 

16.442.  {Chairman.)  What  I  understand  your  point 
to  be  is  this,  that  whatever  efi'ect  what  you  take  has. 
you  are  not.  robbing  tha  Lea  P— We  are  not  robbing 
the  Lea. 

36,448.  Because  the  Lea  has  lost  it  irremediably 
before  yon  can  get  it     That  is  my  point. 

(3fr.  Pem6er.)  Yes,  it  is  the  aabatitatiofl  of  one  outlet 
for  another. 

16.444.  (Jfr.  Da  Bock  PorterJ)  Does  not  yoiir  pumping 
there  accelerate  the  exhaustion  in  the  ch^lk  P  It  you 
were  not  pumping  there,  would  it  not  leave  more  in  the 
(Aalk  P— The  friction  through  the  chalk  ia  enormous, 
as  I  have  just  explained,  about  this  cone  of  depression 
which  tho  learned  counsel  mentioned — ^it  ia  so  enormous 
that  even  a  mile  away  we  can  scarcely  trace  it ;  and 
as  our  Walthamstow  well  is  a  great  many  miles  from . 
Hbddeadon  it  oumot  possibly  have  any  effect  there. 

16.445.  (CAotrmon.)  Wait  a  minute.  Supposing  yon 
did  not  pump  at  all,  then  the  whole  of  this  uud  and 
chalk  would  get  saturated  with  water,  which  vronid 
slowly,  on  account  of  friction,  escape  into  the  Thames 
Channel  and  estuary  P — Yes. 

16.446.  Very  well ;  but  being  saturated  with  water 

it  would  take  in  no  more  above  Hoddesdon  ?  ^If  it  were 

fully  saturated  it  would  take  in  no  more. 

16.447.  Therefore  any  rain  water  that  fell,  instead  of 
being  absori>ed  into  the  chalk  and  sand,  would  get  into 
the  Lea  above  Hoddesdon?— Yea,  it  would  m  that 
case. 

16.448.  Then  to  that  extent,  and  so  far  as  you  deplete 
your  sponge  of  sand  and  chaUc  you  never  ought  to  take 
any  more  water  than  oould  otherwise  get  into  the  Lea  P 
—Theoretically  you  do,  but  practicallv  the  friction  is 
so  enormous  through  the  chalk  that  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  a  thousand  gallons  a  day  difierence  at  this 
point. 

16.449.  (Bir  John  Dorington.)  What  formation— what 
is  it  that  throws  out  t^e  Amwell .  Springs  P— The 
chalk. 

16.450.  The  chalk  is  on  the  surface,  is  it? — ^It  comes 
np  to  the  surface  there. 

16,45L  And  is  it  thrown  oat  at  that  point  P — ^Yes,  the 
chalk  oomes  ahore  the  surface  np  at  Hertford. 
16,4f^.  In  fact  the  London  day  does  not  go  bo  farP— - 
it  ceaaea  juat  south  of  Hoddeiadon. 
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16,453.  So  that  that  is  the  water  which  has  fallen 
into  the  chalk  above  the  Amwell  Springs,  and  finds  a 
conrenient  exit  at  that  point  P — Yes. 

16,454  On  the  surface  P— Yes. 

16>45d.  And  finallr  runs  orer  the  London  day  into 
the  liBA  P— Yes,  while  the  London  clay  is  a  good  many 
miles  Bonth  of  Hertford,  as  I  hare  jast  pointed  oat,  and 
a  good  many  miles  north  of  my  compaay's  welU. 

16.456.  (ifr.  Pemh&r.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  old 
days  the  East  Indiamen  used  to  take  in  their  fresh 
water  at  Purfleet  P —  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
heard  so. 

16.457.  {Chairman.)  At  where  P — At  Parfleet,  where 
the  chalk  crops  out  again  down  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  in  the  direction  of  Erith  and  Graresend,  and 
that  part  of  the  world. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  And  Grays — on  the  road  to  Southend 
it  is. 

16.458.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  eSccb  of  tho  pumping  of  the  wells  in  the  Lea 
Yalloy  between  Ware,  and  Hoddesdoa  where  the  edge 
of  the  clay  begins  P — I  have  not  studied  that  question 
at  all;  I  have  only  studied  this  connexion  with  my 
own  company's  wells.  , 

16,469.  You  cannot  answer  that  question?— Ho,  I 
cannot  answer  tiiat^  because  I  have  no  data  whatever 
to  go  upon. 

16,450.  (Sir  John  Ihrington.)  What  is  the  distance  of 
Hoddosdon  from  the  Thames  P — I  can  tell  you  in  a 
moment  from  this  diagram. 

16,461.  Is  that  to  scale? — This  is  to  scale,  the  distance 
is  abont  18  miles.  This  diagram  is  two  miles  to  the 
inch. 

{Lord  Solert  Ce-jU.)  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  whether 
31  r.  Bryan  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  us  hare  a 

The  Witnen  withdraw. 


tracing  of  that  diagram ;  we  would  make  a  tracing  for 
oonelves.  Of  course,  it  is  an  im^rtant  matter  for 
Hertfordshire,  what  he  has  been  saymg  lately. 

{Witness.)  Certainly,  yon  can  do  so. 

16.462.  {Mr.  Pember.)  There  is  one  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  Ur.  Bryui  about  the  water  reserred  for 
navigation.  Of  course,  the  Lea  Conservancy  reserve 
what  they  thii^  right  for  the  navigation,  and  they 
reserve  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  headP — 
They  do. 

16.463.  For  instance,  supposing  they  insisted  npon 
tho  river  being  kept  up  to  a  higher  paint,  it  would 
simply  moan  tbat  the  water  would  run  to  waste  over 
the  weirs,  would  it  not  P — It  would  run  back  again  into 
the  river  from  our  inti^e  to  their  ororehots  over  their 


weirs. 

16.464.  {Lord  Robert  Gaeil.)  Into  the  old  river  bed  P 
— It  is  perfectly  canalised  to  onr  intakes. 

16.465.  What  chere  is  over,  if  there  is  more  than 
snBSoient,  goes  down  somewhere ;  if  yon  sent  down  the 
6,400,000  where  would  it  go  ? — I  think  some  of  it 
would  go  down  over  the  Lea  Bridge  Weir,  and  some  of 
it  would  ran  into  the  tideway  at  Bromley,  and  do  no 
good  there  at  all. 

16.466.  {Sir  John  DoringUm.)  The  mouth  of  the  Lea 
is  Wgely  artificial,  is  it  not.  or  are  there  two  mouths P 
— ^The  Limehouse  Cnt  is  quite  artificial,  and  there  is  a 
lock  at  its  entrance  into  the  Thames.  The  old  Biver 
Lea  has  a  junction  with  the  Limehouse  Cnt  at  Bromley 
Lock,  and  vessels  coming  ap  from  the  Thames  through 
the  old  Biver  Lea  will  come  np  on  the  high  tide,  and 
then  the  huad  water  in  the  tide  is  the  same  as  in  tiie 
artificial  cut.  Tho  lock  is  opened  and  the  vessels  pass 
through  it  on  the  tide  ;  then  the  look  gates  are  closed, 
and  if  they  want  to  go  out  agun  they  go  back  through 
Limehouse  Lock. 


Mr.M.W. 
Hervey. 


Ur.  Uatthxv  Wilsoh  Hebtbt  called  and  examined. 


16.467.  {Ohairftwn.)  Mr.  Hervey,  you  are  engineer 
to  which  company  P — I  am  engineer  to  the  West 
Middlesex. 

16.468.  How  long  have  you  been  engineer  to  the 
West  Middlesex  P— Ten  years. 

16.469.  Were  you  in  their  employment  before  ? — Ten 
years  provionsly  as  their  assistant  engineer. 

1G,470.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engiiieers  P — I  am. 

16.471.  Will  you  give  ns  the  quantity  of  water  that 
you  have  pumped  dnring  the  summer  months  of  this 
year  from  the  Thames  ? — These  figures  are  the  number 
of  gallons  that  we  have  pamped  into  the  district  from 
our  works  at  Hammersmith.  Dnring  the  month  of 
June  we  jumped  23,124,933  gallons;  in  July  23,917,011 
gallons;  iu  August  '22,870,405  gallons:  in  September 
23,504,445  gallons ;  and  in  OctolMr  21,372,^6  £^ions. 

16.472.  Those  quantities  were  sufficient  to  supply  all 
tho  wants  of  your  district,  were  they? — They  were 
sufficient  to  snpply  the  whole  wants  of  our  district. 

16.473.  And  the  Thames  is  your  only  source  of 

supply  P — The  Thames  is  our  only  aource  of  snpply. 

16.474.  You  are  authorised  to  draw  from  the  Thames 
24,500,000  a  day  P— That  is  so. 

16.475.  Will  you  give  ns  the  quantities  you  had  to 
spare  in  those  sevei-al  months P — In  June  we  had  to 
spare  1,375,067  gallons  per  day;  in  July  682,989 
gallons  per  day  ;  in  Angnst  1,629,595  gallons  per  day  ; 
in  September  995,655  gallons  per  day ;  and  in  October 
8,127,324  gallons  per  day. 

16.476.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  AU  those  gallons  are 
gallons  of  filtered  water,  I  presume?— Yes,  it  ia  all 
filtered  water. 

16.477.  They  were  considerably  in  excras^  of  the 
quantities  you  pnmped  in  1897  P — This  year  is  larger 
tiian  1897. 

16.478.  Each  month,  I  see?- -Yes. 

16.479.  {Maior-Oenerdl  Scott.)  Conld^on  add  to  that 
a  statement  o^  your  capacity  for  filtenng  and  of  your 
capacity  for  pumping  into  your  district*  assuming  tlwt 
yon  bad  the  water— roughly  P— That  would  be  taufAb. 


We  have  finished  this  year  four  additional  acres  of 
filters,  which  make  onr  total  area  for  filtration  19  acres. 
With  that  number  of  acres  we  could  easily  treat  Si 
to  35  million  gallons  per  day. 

16.480.  And  your  power  of  pumping  into  your  dis- 
trict from  Hammersmith? — That  is  ample  for  onr 
requirements  at  present.  We  have  practically  very 
nearly  a  duplicate  power  of  pumping — not  quite  a 
duplicate  power,  but  very  nearly. 

16.481.  Taking  the  ordinary  amount  of  pumping  that 
you  could  do  without  keeping  something  m  reserve  for 
a  breakdown,  what  could  yon  pomp  P — I  should  think 
33  million  gallons  per  day — that  is,  taking  up  the 
reserve  engine  power. 

16.482.  Altogether — nothing  left?— There  would  not 
be  much  spare  power  then  left. 

16.483.  That  would  not  be  safe  for  oontinnance  P-~ 

No,  it  would  not  be  at  all  prudent. 

16.484.  Supposing  you  were  asked  to  snpply  another 
company  for  three  months,  or  four  months,  about, 
could  yon  pump  for  that  time  P — ^With  unlimited  supply 
from  the  Thames  do  you  mean  P 

16,^5.  Yes,  assuming  your  supply  was  not  limited  P 
— Then  that  would  come,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be 
restricted  by  the  pumping  mains  into  the  district. 

16.486.  I  was  coming  to  the  pumping  mains  ? — Our 
extensions  into  our  district  now  are  taking  another 
direction,  that  is,  the  country  direction,  so  that  to 
supply  water  into  the  .London  district,  we  should  not 
have  mainage  enough  for  a  very  large  quantity. 

16.487.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  what  wo  uld  be 
yonr  own  limit  of  supply  to  another  company  P  We  have 
bad  the  limit  already  as  regards  the  source  of  supply. 
Can  }ou  tell  us  what  that  limit  would  be  from  the 
other  considerations  which  I  am  putting  to  youP — 
With  the  existing  mainage  P 

16,486.  YesP— I  should  think  five  million  gallons  a 
day  would  be  the  outside. 

16.489.  Extra?— Yes. 

16.490.  But  the  filtering  area  is  ample  for  a  very 
laige  quantity  P — That  is  ample  for  the  time  being. 

16.491.  Would  the  pum^dng  power  available  enable 
yon  to  deliTor  ibr  a  contmuanoe  five  millions  a  day? 
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»!  tiiink  we  oould  manage  five  millions  a  da,j.  Of 
oooTBe,  if  we  had  a  breakdown  of  a  la^  engine,  it 
voald  very  mnoh  alter  the  oaBO. 

16.492.  (Sir  George  Brwte.)  I  sappoBs  you  can  lay  an 
kdditicmal  main  or  mains  if  necesBary  P — We  coold  do 
n.  We  have  the  power  to  break  np  the  streets  and 
laj  muns  within  our  own  distriotB. 

16.493.  And  if  you  require  it  to  supply  water  to 
tuotbw  company,  jon  would  do  that  P — We  would  have 

16.494.  Tour  mains  at  present  are  laid  down  simply 
Iot  your  own  purposes  P— For  our  own  purposes. 

16,485.  {Mr.  Pimbcr.)  But  they  would  do  SOP— Yes, 
I  think  eo. 

16.496.  [Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  That  is  50  per  cent, 
more  than  your  daily  average  oE  1897  Tea. 

16.497.  (OAotrmon.)  Ifeanwhile  your  powers  of  pump* 
iog  from  the  Thunes  limit  the  supply  you  oould 
ponbljr  give  in  the  summer  montha  to  another 
Dompmy  to  a  much,  smaller  figure  P— Mnoh  smaller. 

16.498.  It  would  be  about  a  million  and  a  half  at 
most  ?— I  hare  estimated  it  at  a  million  and  a  half. 

16.499.  {Sir  Oeorgt  Bmee.)  And  then,  again,  if  ^on 
hid  to  supply  water  to  another  company,  your  engines 
tt  present  being  on  the  basis  of  supplying  yourselves, 
yoo  woold  have  to  have  extra  engine  power  P— Or  draw 

on  onr  reserve  engine  power. 

16.500.  Bat  you  have  not  got  a  reserve,  I  under- 
stand, beyond  SOP— No,  not  beyond  S&-~not  with 
pradeace. 

(Kir.  Fsnier.)  He  says  he  oan  do  30. 

16.501.  {MajoT'Omeral  SooU.)  In  faot,  it  comes  to 
flus-tliit  anless  yon  have  got  additional  powers  to 
take  vftter  and  unless  yon  constructed  additional 
engino  power,  yon  oomd  not  give  any  material 
Kutuoe  to  another  compauyP  —  Not  beyond  that 

16,S(fi.  {Ohmrman.)  Beyond  what  extent  ?— I  named 
iremfltiim  gall<ms. 

16,503.  [Major-General  Scott.)  Even  that  is  absorbing 
all  yoor  reserve  eugine  power,  is  it  not  P— It  is  taking 
a  la^  proportion  of  the  spare  power — the  reserre 
pover, 

I6,5(^.  Would  it  leave  yon  in  a  safe  condition  as  a 
vorkiog  company  if  yon  were  to  reduce  your  engine 
power  to  such  a  small  limit  for,  say,  four  or  five  or  six 
months?— No,  I  think  not. 

16.505.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  I  think  yon  will  requira 
ua^itimP — ^I  tibiidcwn  should  require  more  engine 
pover  if  it  were  to  be  carried  on  for  a  long  time. 

16.506.  Look  at  the  case  of  the  East  London  here. 
It  has  lieen  getting  assietance  for  4^  months  ? — ^Yes. 

16,-W.  Could  you  go  on  delivering  to  the  East 
London  for  4(  months,  considering  the  pumping  power 
lliat  yoa  have  P— I  think  not — ^not  for  a  large  quautii^ 
—it  would  not  be  prudent. 

16,50a  {Mr.  De  Bock  Barter.)  But  the  five  millions 
would  not  be  available  in  the  summer,  would  it,  when 
tie  greatest  preasuro  is  upon  your  company  P  —  It 
wootd  be  much  more  difficult  then,  of  course,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  possible,  if  we  had  the  mainage  and 
other  connexions  with  the  companies  to  receive  it.  I 
Uiink  it  is  possible  we  might  do  it. 

16,609.  {Ghairman.)  If  you  had  the  mainage  and  had 
^9ng)it  to  draw  more  water  from  the  Thames  P — And 
bsd  tbe  right  to  draw  more  water  from  the  Thames. 

16.510.  Your  present  powers  of  supph'  do  not  enable 
yon  to  supply  more  than  1^  million  P — aot  dnrii^  those 
four  mont^  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

16.511.  {Mr.  Bember.)  Are  you  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  amount  yuu  get  from  your  StAines  Reservoir, 
of  which  yon  have  a  share  P— I  have  not  taken  that 
ioU>  considerattoo. 

16,612.  That  is  about  how  much  P — ^I  think  it  is  an 
average  of  11  millions  with  a  possible  15  millions  by 
atttiuffity. 

16,513.  In  faet,  it  is  one-bhird  of  85  P— That  is  so. 

16,514  {jMa^ot'Qeneral  Bcott.)  ToV  our  present  pur> 
tioses  the  atames  supply  cannot  be  laken  into  accotinC, 
Motnte  it  is  ft  qittstion  of  getting  an  anxiliary  supply 
Anring  the  next  thrca  dr  lonr  yaarsj  say  P«^Xhat  Is  so. 


16.515.  Within  that  time  you  woald  not  have  the  Afr.M.W. 
Staines  supply  available  P — No.  fferve^. 

16.516.  Then  we  may  leave  that  out  of  account   , 

altogether  P— Further  than  that,  we  are  nob  in  a  **Kov.  98 
position  to  pump  more  water  from  Hampton  at  the     •— — 
present  time  than  we   are  doing.   We  are  going  to 
Parliament  this  year  for  power  to  lay  another  main 

from  Hampton  to  our  reservoirs  at  Barnes,  to  enable 
us  to  t^e  this  extra  water  which  we  shall  derive  tema 
the  StainM  Scheme. 

16.517.  (Chairmain.)  You  have  given  us  now  the 
figures  to  show  your  present  pumping  and  filtering 
powers.  Ton  have  also  storage,  I  suppose  P— We  hare 
storage. 

16.518.  What  ia  your  total  amount  of  stiwage  at 
present  P— 397,500,000  gallons. 

16.519.  Is  that  filtered  water  P— Xo,  that  is  water 
from  the  river. 

16,530.  If  you  gave  1^  million  a  day  to  some  other 
companies  daring  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
what  quantity  would  be  required  for  these  four  months  P 
— 183  million  gallons.  Taking  the  spare  water  daring 
those  months — June.  July,  August,  and  September — it 
would  amount  to  139,708,764  gallons,  so  that  we  should 
have  to  draw  on  our  reserves  to  make  up  the  quantity 
of  183  million  gallons  by  43,291,236  gallons. 

16.521.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  Have  you  provided  for 
the  increasing  calls  upon  you  in  connexion  with  new 
properties  P — I  have  gone  into  that  The  population 
in  our  district  increases  at  an  average  of  between  8,000 
and  9,000  people  a  year,  and  that  at  35  gallons  per 
hend  will  give  280,000  gallons  per  day. 

16.522.  (OAotman.)  To  follow  up  the  figure  I  was 
first  upon ;  you  would,  therefore,  have  to  draw  from 
store  a  defictenoy  of— I  forget  what  you  gave  the  figure 
as  P— 43,291,236  gallons. 

16.523.  {Mr.  P»nber.)  That  would  be  in  123  days?— 
122  days,  is  it  not  P 

16.524.  {Chairman.)  That  would  deplete  your  storage, 
and  reduce  it  from  the  amount  you  gave  me  just  now 
to  364,208,764  gallons  P— That  is  so.  Then  there  is 
certain  water  we  require  at  B.irnes  for  sand-washing 
and  waste  off  the  filters,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
which  would  amount  in  the  four  mouths  to  about 
56,705,000  gallons,  redacing  the  storage  then  to 
297,503,764  gallons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  22  million 
gallons  per  ^y,  would  be  equal  to  IS'5  days'  supply. 

16.525.  That  is,  yon  would  have  in  reserve  for  your 
own  wants  only  13J  days*  supply  P— That  is  so. 

16.526.  Do  yon  consider  that  is  reaaonably  safe  for  n 
period  of  dronghtP— I  think  it  is  the  lowest  point  we 
ooght  to  ffo  to.  I  do  not  think  we  could  afford  next 

Sar,  at  the  most,  more  than  1}  million  ^g^ons  per 
y- 

16,5^.  Keither  next  year,  nor  any  year,  until  the 
Staines  Beservoir  is  oompI^»dP— ^  the  Bill  we  axe 
promo^g  in  Parliament  this  next  seuion  we  are 
seeking  powers  to  take  an  extra  5  million  salloiis  a  day 
from  the  river  pending  the  completion  of  the  Staines 
Scheme.  If  that  becomes  an  Act,  we  shall  be  enabled 
then  to  have  this  extxa  5  million  gallons  per  day. 

16.528.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porier.)  Do  yon  consider  that 
neoessaiT  to  meet  your  immediate  wants  P — Tes; 
absolutely  nectary,  I  think. 

16.529.  (Major- General  Scott.)  Then  how  can  you 
spare  it  P— If  Parliament  empowers  ns  to  take  5  million 
^lons  more  from  the  river  

16.530.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  extra 
quantity  you  were  going  to  take  was  neccstsary  for 
your  own  wants  ?— We  should  then,  of  course,  have  a 
surplus. 

16.531.  {Sir  Geo-ge  Bncee.)  You  want  a  margin P— Wo 
want  a  margin. 

16.532.  {Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  Is  it  a  margin  that  you 
think  yon  ought  to  have  P — ^Yes,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
fill  up  onr  reservoirs  quickly  when  there  is  plenty  of 
water  in  the  river. 

16.533.  (Ohairman.)  What  works  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  yon  to  supply  for  the  n«t  year  or  two  that 
U  uiillion  gaUon3P.>-It  would  be  necessary  to  lay 
Trunk  Main  No,  2  in  tha  Scheme  Ko.  2,  and  also 
Connexion  No*  6a. 

10,684.  {Majcr-Omwral  Scott.)  Ko.  2  Is  not  yoilr  fflfltnf 
U  It  P^It  ii  boti  Mt  m  ihotlld  only  b«  able  to  tend 
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ifr.M.  W.  water  to  the  New  Biver  Oompany,  as  we  are  doing 
Bervey.    now,  by  means  of  that  main  which  vonld  be  laid  from 
- —      Oampdeu  Hill  to  Poland  Street.  We  should  deliver 
15NoT.'98  water  into  the  reserroir  at  Campden  Hill ;  and  it  would 

  be  carried  from  there,  throosh  this  main,  to  the  Now 

Birer  Besenroir  at  Clerkenwul. 

16,535.  Yes ;  but  as  £ar  as  you  are  concerned,  your 

e,rb  of  it  would  be  flniuhed  when  you  got  to  Campdcu 
ill,  would  it  not  P — Our  part  would  be  finished  then. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  The  water  would  go  through  all 
the  same. 

16,53b.  {Major-General  Scott.)  This  main  belongs 
iwlly  to  the  Grand  Junction  arrangement? — It  is  a 
scheme  of  interchange  really  in  Scheme  No.  2. 

16.537.  But  this  2^-inch  main  ia  the  oonoem  of  the 
Qrand  Junction  Company  P— -Quite. 

16.538.  (Ohuirman.)  And  the  samo  observation  applies 
to  the  connexion,  I  suppose  P — ^The  connexion  would 
be  between  our  main  and  the  reservoirs  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Company  at  Campden  Hill,  which  we  should 
do  onraelTes. 

(Chcirman.)  I  see  that  Connexion  Ko.  6a  is  a  small 
thing.  6251. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  really  what  Mr.  Hnnter  said 

in  auRWer  to  Question  15,761. 

16,639.  (Major-General  8eoU.)  Can  you  supply  for  a 
continuance  1^  millions  if  this  24-iuob  main  is  laid  P — 
I  think  we  could. 

16.540.  Without  any  addition  to  Toar  main  from 
Hammorsmith  to  Campden  Hill?— B^ond  the  oou< 
nexion  I  hare  referred  lio. 

16.541.  (Oltairman)  I  do  not  tiiink  we  need  go  into 
vhab  addition  ho  could  make  when  the  Staines  Seser- 
Toirs  arc  finished ;  I  think  lhat  is  too  &r  off.  {To  the 
Witness )  Have  you  considered  this  Scheme  No.  2  f—1 
have. 

16.542.  What  do  yon  say  of  it  f — I  agree  with  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given  1^  other  engineers,  that  it 
wonld  make  the  interchange  of  water  between  the  com- 
panies a  capable  scheme,  and  if  any  company  required 
it,  it  would  be  there^  for  their  dispoeat  Bat  as  to 
whether  each  respeotlTe  company  is  likely  to  require 
it,  that  is  a  mutter  I  can  hardly  eay,  because  wo  nave 
not  reqnired  it  in  the  past,  and,  if  wa  maintain  our  own 
works  up  to  date,  I  do  not  see  why  we  shonid  requtro  it 
in  the  fntnte. 

16.543.  You  do  not  think  your  own  company  wonld 
require  it  Y — I  do  not  think  so,  if  we  get  power  to  take 
more  water  from  the  Thames,  and  our  desire  to  lay 
anotiier  main  from  Hampton  to  Barnes  is  granted. 

16.544.  Wait ;  those  are  two  large  things.  If  you  do 
not  get  power  to  draw  additioual  water  from  the 
Thames,  do  you  think  yon  might  require  assistance 
from  other  companies  ? — I  think  that  is  possible. 

(Major-General  Seott.)  Do  you  think  so  P 

16,o45.  {Chairman.)  Owing  to  Ihe  increase  in  yonr 
district  do  you  mean,  or  why  ? — TTnless  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  another  main  from  Hampton  to  Barnes,  we 
should  be  unable  to  make  use  of  the  water  from  the 
Staines  Beservoir  Scheme. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  By  additional  water  fi^m  the  Thames 
there,  ho  means  the  additional  water  he  is  going  to  get 
from  the  Staines  Beserroir. 

(Chairman.)  Do  yon— that  will  be  no  use  fbr  two 
years  P 

16.546.  {jlfr.  Pember.)  You  are  speaking  for  your  own 
future  supply  P — For  our  own  future  supply.  It  would 
ho  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  allowed  in  the 
meantime,  uutil  the  Staines  Beservoirs  are  complete, 
to  draw  more  water  from  the  Thames. 

16.547.  As  a  temporary  matter  P — As  a  temporary 
matter ;  that  is  what  we  propose  to  ask  Parliament. 

16.548.  (C&ftirman.)  If  you  are  in  snch  a  condition 
That  you  want  to  pump  Bve  million  extra  gallons  daily 
from  the  Thames,  how  can  you  afford  to  give  another 
company  li  millions  P — We  shall  not  require  five 
million  ^llons  daily  oxtra.  from  ibo  Thames  at  the 
})resent  time. 

16.549.  When  will  you  require  it  P — Each  year,  as  the 
district  increases,  so  we  shall  draw  mare  from  the  river 
for  our  own  requirements,  and  our  object  in  being  able  to 
get  an  additional  five  millions  from  the  Thames  now  is 
W  £11  our  reservoirs  when  there  is  {den^  of  water  in 


the  ThuneB,  rather  Uian  being  merely  able  to  piomp  the 
water  from  hand  to  month,  as  we  shijl  be  doin^ 
bye-and-I^e  when  our  supply  gets  up  to  our  fnll  limit 
m  24}  million  gallons.  It  is  practically  that  now,  as 
yon  will  see  fVom  the  figures  I  have  given  yon. 

16.550.  (Sir  George  Brvee.)  U  it  is  thought  desirable 
that  all  the  companies  should  in  some  way  or  other  ba 
coupled  up  as  regards  their  supplies,  do  you  think  that 
Scheme  No.  2  is  a  good  soheme  to  do  that  P — think  it 
is  the  best  scheme  that  we  can  devise. 

16.551.  {Major-General  Scott.)  Then  you  approve  of 
the  principle  of  coupling  up  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  wonld  be 
very  desirable  aa  a  means  of  insurance  against  break- 
down or  failure. 

16.552.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  half 
a  million  in  thm  Battereoa  Scheme  P — I  think  the  amount 
might  be  modified. 

16.553.  The  amount — including  the  purchase  of  tbo 
land  and  so  on — amounts,  does  it  not,  to  nearly  half  a 
million  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  to  pay  the  interest. 

16.554.  Is  it  worth  while,  considering  the  bene&tthat 
might  be  derived  from  it,  to  incur  this  expense  P — It  is 
a  very  large  expense,  there  is  no  question.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is,  perhaps,  for  me  to  say  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  not. 

16.555.  Are  you  distinctly  in  &vonr  of  it  P — As  an 
insnraiice,  yes ;  but  for  possible  failure,  as  it  has  not 
oocuired  in  the  past,  I  do  not  see  any  nooenity  that  it 
should  occur  in  the  fatnre. 

16.556.  (Mr.  De  Back  Porter.)  Yon  have  never  hod  to 
go  in  the  past  for  assistance  to  any  otiier  company  P — 
No,  we  have  not. 

16.557.  You  consider  yourselves  in  an  exceptionally 
strong  position,  do  yon  notP — ^We  have  alwi^  been  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  district. 
From  time  to  time,  of  course,  it  is  neeessazy  to  extend 
the  works,  which  we  are  always  prepared  to  do,  and 
shall  have  to  do. 

16.558.  {Chairman.)  I  am  not  quite  clear,  in  my  own 
mind  now,  as  to  what  this  extra  pumping  from  the 
Thames  means.  Do  you  mean  that  you  oonld  not  give 
14  million  gallons  a  day  to  this  inter-commnnicatioa 
system  unless  you  got  power  from  Parliament  to 
pump  five  extra  million  gallons  from  the  Thames  P 
—  I  think  we  oould  j  spare  it  next  year  from  tho 
figures  I  have  given  you,  but  beyond  that  certainly 
not ;  becan8e,  yon  sec,  the  mains  between  Hampton  and 
Barnes  are  liable  to  break,  imd  they  do  from  time  to 
time  during  the  summer ;  and  if  one  loses  one  main 
during  the  time  of  minimum  supply,  you  are  losing 
half  your  quantity  that  yon  are  able  to  take  from  the 
river.  Therefore  it  must,  to  that  extent,  deplete  the 
reservoirs.  It  would  be  very  unwise  merely  to  have 
power  to  pnmp  24i  million  gallons  from  the  river. 

16.559.  (Mt^or-General  Scott.)  What  yon  mean  is 
this :  you  are  now  only  able  to  pat  into  your  reservoirs 
the  balance  of  what  you  can  take  Aran  day  to  day  firom 
the  river— is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

16.560.  You  are  only  entitled  to  take  this  24,500,000 
in  eaoh  24  hours  f — ^That  is  all  we  can  take  from  the 
river. 

16.561.  That  is  your  limit  in  24  hours  P— Yes. 

16.562.  I£  you  require  for  your  district  22  millions 
 P  — But  we  have  required  this  year  28,124,000 

gallons  i>er  day. 

16.563.  You  are  only  able  to  store  the  email  balance 
that  is  available  P— That  is  it. 

16.564.  Therefore,  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  get  a 
store  of  water  into  your  reeervoirs ;  if  a  large  quantity 
flows  down  the  river,  yon  cannot  benefit  by  it,  because 
you  are  limited  as  to  the  take  every  day  P— That  is  bo. 

16.565.  You  want  to  get  power  to  take  something 
more  every  day,  in  order  that  yon  mi^  put  the  balance 
into  your  reservoirs  P— Tes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  day  to  day  limit— that  is  the  great  drawback. 

16.566.  (Major-Oejieral  Beott)  That  limit  has  been 
got  rid  of  in  the  case  of  the  bouthwark  and  Yauxhall, 
has  it  not,  in  the  last  supply  they  got  P — ^Yes,  they  can 
take  it  on  an  average. 

16.567.  And  in  the  Staines  BeserroiiB  Scheme,  too  P — 

Yes. 

16.568.  They  are  only  limited  to  100  millicsu  a  day, 
I  think,  in  each  case  P— Tes. 
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ICSjO.  They  can  teke  anything  not  exceeding 
100  minions  a  day  in  each  caso— ia  not  that  so  P— That 

is  BO,  I  belicTe. 

16,570.  (CJiairman.)  Provided  the  six  months  average 
do6s  not  exceed  a  certain  quantity  P — And  with  a  oartain 
ftnr  going  over  the  weirs. 

[Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tbe  ftTUftge ;  they  are  absolutely  limited  to  100  millions 
ereiT  day  to  pnt  into  their  reservoirs ;  but  the  supply 
to  their  conBamers  is  limited  to  an  average  over  six 

nurnthB. 

[Kr.Clande  Bc^gaUay.)  The  taJce  from  the  riverain 
the  case  of  the  Sonthwark  and  Vanxhall,  is  limited  to 
aa  arenge  of  six  months. 

(Chiiman.)  I  thought  so. 

(]fr.  Claude  BeM0allay.)  On  certain  days  yon  oan 
tikb  tip  to  100  miluons,  bnb  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
umber  of  days  in  the  six  months  yon  must  not  take 
more  than  the  20}. 

[Ur.Pemher.)  24j. 

(Ifr.  Clawde  BaggtOlay.)  20^ 

[ISa^Qenerai  Scott.)  I  have  not  read  it  in  that  way. 
but  you  are  a  better  jndge  than  I  am. 

(Jfr.  Obiude  Baggallay.)  I  happen  to  have  drawn  the 
Bection. 

16.571.  (Oiiairman.)  There  is  a  six  months'  average, 
not  B  daily  one  ;  they  might  draw  up  to  100  millions 
in  one  day;  and  there  was  also  a  limit  that  in  six 
nonttiths  average  moat  not  cxoeed  the  20^  millions. 
Via  the  Staines  Beaervoirs  are  oompleted,  would  ^on 
then  requiTe  the  power  to  draw  five  extra  millions 
hem  Oe  Thames  P — ^We  are  only  ashing  for  that  power 
Datil  the  Staines  Beservoirs  are  completed. 

16.572.  So  that,  practically,  yonr  power  of  contri- 
bsti^  li  million  gaUons  a  day  to  this  inter-communi- 
ctiioa  stock,  this  common  stock,  depends  upon  your 
getting  ttiis  Bill  this  year  f — Yes. 

16^:3.  [Mr.  De  Boek  Forter.)  Except  for  next  yearP 
Tes,  enqtt  fcv  next  vear :  I  think  we  oould  do  it  next 
year. 

l6,Siii.  (^ajor-Oeneral  Scott.)  It  oceupsto  me  there 
ii  an  adTuitage  in  this  Battersea  Scheme — Scheme  27o. 
2-vliieh  1  should  like  to  ask  you  about.  If  the 
reserve  of  each  company  is  put  into  a  common  stock  in 
that  my,  and  any  company  were  to  fall  back  upon  the 
nsOTe  of  others,  that  woald  be  an  indication  that  that 
company  was  not  in  a  proper  condition  as  regards  its 
wn  works,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

16.575.  That  would  be  a  signal,  as  it  were,  that  it  was 
not  in  a  proper  position  P — ^Yes,  unless  it  was  dae,  of 
coarse,  to  the  breakdown  of  machinery  or  anything. 
That  Tonld  be  merely  a  temporary  cause. 

16.576.  At  the  present  time  a  company  may  go  on 
apparently  supplymg  its  dislaict  perfectly  well,  and  yet 
it  may  be  working  so  nefu-  it-s  limit  that  on  the  occasion 
of  something  like  a  drought,  or  even  un  accident,  there 
n>&y  be  a  very  serious  restriction  in  the  supply ;  is  that 
not  so  ?— Tes,  certainly. 

16.577.  Bnt  this  would  prevent  the  efiect  of  that  sort 
of  thing  falling  upon  the  oonsamers,  beoause  the  oom- 
PWV  woidd  then  fall  back  upon  the  reserve  of  others, 
uttthe  other  companies  would,  no  doubt,  put  preisim 
on  that  eonlpany  to  work  up  to  its  proper  etandud  f — 
I  think  that  is  the  object  of  the  scheme. 

16.578.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Tinder  Scheme  No.  3, 
t&e  water,  having  been  supplied  by  the  Southwark  and 
YanziuUl  to  the  East  London  Oompany—  P — Pardon 
me,  vluoh  is  Boheme  Ko.  3  P 

{Chairman.)  Sir  Henry  Knight's. 

16,57{i.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  water  being  sup- 
plied first  of  all  to  the  East  London  on  the  assumption 
that  the  East  London  did  not  want  it,  could  it  be  passed 
lack  through  the  Xew  Biver  system  and  through  the 
GiandJnnction  system  so  as  to  do  you  any  good  incase 
yon  were  in  need  P — ;!  do  not  think  that  was  proposed 
in  Sir  Henry  Knight's  Scheme. 

16,^.  I  asked  that  question  the  other  day  of  the 
Grand  Junction  representative  ? — If  I  followed  it 
oonectJy,  I  do  not  tmuk  that  was  intended. 

18,581.  It  was  not  intended.  lb  only  bears  upon  '■  the. 
qoeiition  in  this  way:  Is  Scheme  Ho.  3  adequate  to 
meet  any  exigencies  that  might  arise  in  otiier  com- 
puieB  beaidea  the  East  London  P— I  think  it  would  be 


if  thi>  trunk  main  No.  2  that  I  speak  of  is  laid  by  the  Mr.M.  W. 

Grand  Junotion,  and  the  connexion  that  we  should  Meroey. 

have  to  make  from  our  own  main  with  the  Orand  — 

JnnctionEeservoir  atpampden  Hill  were  made.   That  ISKov.'gs 

would  in  itself  form  a  means  of  passing  water  to  t^e   

Grand  Junction,  ourselves,  the  New  Biver,  or  the  East 
London,  as  we  are  practically  doing  to-day.  « 

16,^2.  In  faot,  yon  mi^ht  reveirn  the  current  and 
let  it  come  back  to  you  via  the  East  London  Oompany  P 
— Yes,  it  would  come  back  from  the  East  London 
Company  to  the  New  Biver,  I  think,  and  from  the  New 
Biver  to  us. 

16.583.  Through  the  whole  chain  P— Yea. 

16.584.  {Chairman.)  If  so— if  Scheme  No.  3  avails  to 
meet  the  wants  of  any  company,  why  is  it  not  much 
more  eligible  than  Scheme  No.  *2,  which  is  vastly  more 
expensive  ? — I  think  Scheme  No.  H  wonld  meet  the 
case,  BDpposing  each  company  has  water  to  spare. 

16.585.  Every  scheme  supposes  tliat  the  companies 
have  6ome  water  to  spare  P — Not  so  Scheme  No.  '2, 
inasmnch  as  yon  can  get  15  million  gallons  a  day  direct 
from  the  river  at  Hampton  to  Battersea,  which  could 
be  distributed  to  any  company  requiring  it. 

16.586.  I  cannot  follow  that;  if  Scheme  No.  3 
establishes  a  means  of  communication  all  round  the 
circle,  the  supplies  of  each  company  could  travel  that 
way  and  meet  any  want  that  arose  P — I  think  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  any  want,  bat  not  to  the  extent 
that  Scheme  No.  2  would,  because  it  would  be  depen-' 
dent  on  the  amount  of  water  that  each  individual 
company  had  to  spare  at  that  particular  time. 

16.587.  So  is  Scheme  No.  2,  is  it  notP— I  think  not, 
because,  as  I  say,  you  have  the  means  o^  pumping  water 
direct  from  the  river  at  Hampton  to  the  works  at 
Battersea,  and  there  we  ore  able  to  distribute 
15  million  gallons  a  day  to  any  company  that  requires 
it. 

{Ckairman.)  But  Scheme  No.  2  does  not  enable  you 
to  pump  any  additional  water  from  the  Thames. 

(Jfr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  Scheme  No.  2  contemplates 
the  retention  of  certain  works  whioh  would  otherwise 
have  been  abandoned. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  It  is  the  distributing  works  that  are 
superior  in  No.  2. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Scheme  No.  3  depends  upon 
the  Battersea  works.  If  the  Battersea  works  were 
ab(dished,  they  would  be  unable  to  supply  the  East 
London  as  they  are  supplying  now. 

16.588.  (Major- General  ScoU.)  This  15  milliontaday 
which  you  suppose  to  come  from  the  Thames  must  '.;o 
a  part  of  the  statutory  right  of  supply  from  the 
Thames,  must  it  not  P — We  should  require,  I  take  it, 
powers  to  take  additional  water  I'rom  the  Thames  to 
make  the  scheme  available. 

16.589.  (Oliairman.)  Do  yon  say  additional  pumping 
power  from  the  Thames  is  necessary  for  Scheme  No.  2  r 
—  The  pumping  power  exists  at  Hampton  —  that  is 
included  in  the  whole  scheme ;  and  that  pnmping  power 
at  Hampton  which  now  exists  will  be  obsolete  when 
the  ISoumwark  and  Yanxhall  Oompany  have  their  new 
works  in  order. 

16.590.  (Sir  Ooorge  .Bruce.)  As  the  population  of 
London  increases,  you  must  pump  more  water  from  the 
Thames  if  you  are  going  to  give  people  water  at  all,  as 
long  as  the  Thames  is  your  sonroe  of  supply  P— No 
doubt,  we  roust. 

16.591.  The  quantity  must  increase  year  by  year  P — 
It  must. 

16.592.  If  the  people  are  to  get  water,  yonr  powen 
of  Dnmpiog  mnst  increase,  or  else  they  win  not  get  it  P 

— That  is  so. 

16.593.  (Major-Gmeral  Bcoii.)  Taking  it  all  round,  m 
the  present  time  there  is  a  statntoiy  r^ht  to  takfl  to 
the  extent  of  185(  millions,  is  there  not  P — Yes. 

16.594.  There  is  a  surplus  of  something  considerable 
at  the  present  time  compared  with  the  daily  supply  P — 
Yes,  the  largest  surplus  being  that  of  the  Ohelsea 
Oompany,  of  which  you  will  hear  from  the  engineer  of 
the  Chelsea  Oompany  when  he  comes. 

16.595.  The  snpply  now  taken  from  the  Thames 
amounts  to  something  like  on  the  average  114  million 
gallons  a  day,  does  it  not? — Yea. 

16.596.  And  the  total  supply  authorised  1^  statute 
is  186jt  million  gallons  a  day  P— Tes. 
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Jfr.K.  IT.    10,597.  And  the  margui  between  114  and  185}  is  or 
will  be  a  snrplnBP— Oertunlj. 

16.598.  To  that  extent  yoa  might  pnt  16  million 

SBilloiui  a  day  into  Battenea  or  anywhere  else  from  thAt 
ifferoice,  might  yo«  not  F— If  the  Sonthwarlc  and 
Tanzhall  Company  have  the  power  to  take  that 
quantity  tff  water  in  addition  to  the  quantity  they  want 
ita  their  own  supply, 

16.599.  By  _  arrangement  amongst  yaurselTes  — 
inter-aale  or  in  some  other  wa^— yon  could,  without 
increasing  the  statutory  limit  of  take,  |atiTide 
15  million  gallons  for  Battersea,  could  you  not? — I 
understand  not,  because  the  power  ofinter-sale  as  far  as 
I  undwsband  it,  merely  extends  to  filtered  water  and 
not  to  one  company  taking  water  from  tiie  river.  Tliey 
bare  to  tako  it  as  nltK«d  water  &om  another  company. 

16.600.  (Mr.  Pevibmr,)  Is  that  in  the  statute  f—1  am 
always  giTon  to  understand  so;  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong. 

(3fr.  Freeman.)  That  ia  so. 

(JIfr.  Bcdfoitr  Brotcne.)  That  is  our  contention,  cer- 
tainly. The  inter-sale  is  only  of  the  filtered  watw  that 
they  have  in  their  resezroirs  to  spare. 

{WitnesB.)  I  do  not  know. 

{Chairman.)  1  cfuinot  understand  where  the  necessity 
for  »tra  pumping  power  oomes  in,  when  you  have  got 
the  wide  margin  that  General  Scott  has  just  pointed 
out.  The  companies  altogether  can  pump  185}  million 
gallons. 

{Major-Omercd  Bcott.)  But  that  includes  the  Staines 
Beserroirs,  which  ia,  I  think,  35  million  gallons. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Our  coatention,  of  coarse,  if. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  interrene,  is  that  the  companies 
have  uo  such  right  as  (general  Scott  has  been  suggesting. 
Each  company  has  a  right  to  pamp  for  its  own  district 
an  amount  necessary  for  that  district.  This  company 
cannot  go  above  24|  million  gallons,  but  we  say  it  has 
no  i-ight  to  pump  24jt  millions  unless  that  24}  millions 
is  required  in  itn  own  district. 

(Chairman.)  That  simply  points  to  doing  away  with 
he  restrictions  of  iuter<Bale. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yea,  my  Lord ;  it  means  fm 
Act  of  Parliament. 

{Okairman.)  Yes,  it  does. 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  And  I  think  we  have  always  been 
agreed  on  this  point  of  the  reatriotions. 

16.601.  {Ohairmcui.)  What  puszles  me  is  your 
demand  for  extra  pumping  power.  {To  tfie  WUneat.^ 
Supposing  the  reatrictions  upon  the  inter-sale  of 
filtered  water  and  upon  inter-communication  between 
the  diflbrent  systems  were  done  away  with,  what  need 
is  tiiere  of  extra  pumping  power  within  the  next  few 
years  P — ^To  take  water  from  the  river.  We  can  only 
take  24}  million  gallons  in  each  24  hours. 

16.602.  I  know  ?— That  is  not  enough. 

16.603.  As  General  Scott  has  pointed  out,  oltogellier 
you  have  got  power— I  will  not  say  to  take  185} 
million  gallons,  because  that  indudes  Stunes  

{Sir  George  Brucs.)  One  hundred  and  fifty  million 
gallons,  say. 

16,604  {Okairman.)  Yon  have  got  power  to  take 
150  million  gallons  from  the  Thames,  and  at  present 
you  abstract  from  the  Thames  only  114  million  gallons, 
so  there  is  a  margin  that  you  cao  put  into  your  inter- 
oommunioationsystemP— If  wehave  that  power;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have. 

16.605.  {Mr.  Bember.)  If  you  remove  the  restrictions, 
you  hi*Te  got  what  you  demand  ?— If  the  restrictions 
are  removed ;  but  as  far  as  I  understand,  at  the  present 
time,  my  company  is  unabio  to  ti^e  more  than  24} 
million  gallons  in  any  24  hours. 

^Chairman.)  Of  course  not.  But  that,  and  tho 
similar  powers  of  other  companies,  brings  the  notal  up 
to  150  million  gallons. 

16.606.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  I  suppose  you  are  speak- 
ing, as  it  were^  for  youraeU'  and  your  own  company  'f — 
Certainly. 

16.607.  Yon  pump  23  millions,  and  you  have  power 
to  pump  24}  millions  P— That  is  so. 

16.608.  Therefore,  you  say  that  you,  the  West 
Middlesex,  can  only  give  1}  millions  more  F— Yes. 


16.609.  Yon  say  that  if  yon  have  to  giv«  more  than 
1}  ndllions,  yon,  the  West  Hiddlesex,  must  have  power 
to  pump  more  than  24}  millions  ? — Under  any  oircum- 
stanoes,  for  distribution  in  our  own  district  we  require 
further  powers  until  the  Staines  Reservoir  is  oomplete. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  merely  to  rely  on  the  small 
nuu^pn  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

16.610.  iMcyor-Cteneral  SeoitJ)  I  pnt  it  in  this  way, 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  that  may  settle  it.  Supposing 
■11  restrictions  are  removed  as  regards  interobiu^  of 
water  between  the  oompanies  so  &r  as  statutory 
powers  go  at  present,  if  all  the  oompMiies  together 
have  tho  power  of  giving  water,  or  of  transferring  part 
of  their  rights  to  take  water  from  one  to  another,  will 
they  colleotivelj  have  enough  to  put  into  Battersea  P — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  intended  to  put  it  into  Battersea. 

16.611.  The  scheme  is  to  put  15  million  gallons  a 
day  into  Battersea  P—l%at  would  be  by  pnmping 
engines  at  Hampton  which  ore  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  and  which 
would  still  be  retained  for  that  purpose.  Uy  company 
would  have  nothing  to  do  wiih  putting  any  water  into 
the  roservou.'s  at  Battersea. 

16.612.  I  am  speaking  of  the  aoheme  generally  as  if 
you  were  all  concerned  in  it,  uid  all  desired  to  carry 
it  out,  and  all  combined  to  carry  it  out.  I  am  not 
referring  to  what  particular  company  pumps  that 
particular  water ;  I  am  merely  referring  to  the  qnee- 
tiou,  does  the  statutory  right  at  present  existing 

S've  you  power  to  apare  that  water  to  put  into 
attersea,  assuming  that  everybody  has  a  right  to 
exchange  water  P — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would.  If  there 
is  that  difference  between  114  million  gallons  and  150 
million  gallons,  there  would  be  still  36  million  gallons 
to  be  distributed  among  the  respective  oompanies. 

■  (Ma;or- General  Seoti.)  Exactly. 

16.613.  {Ohairman.)  But  under  Scheme  Ko.  2  you 
would  contemplate  supplying  this  Battersea  Beservoir 
with  1^  million  gallons  a  day  P — No,  certainly  not ;  we 
should  supply  that  million  and  a  half  gfdlous  per  day 
direct  to  any  oompany  that  required  it.  That  compuiy , 
if  it  required  more,  would  get  exim  assistance  from 
t^e  Battersea  wcnks  pumped  direct  f^m  Battersea  to 
that  partioolar  compoi^. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  The  fact  is,  there  are  two  different 
sources  of  assistance ;  one  is  what  ho  can  give  within 
his  own  limits  with  the  balance  of  the  24}  millions, 
and  that,  as  he  says,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Battersea ;  the  rest  is  what  Battersea  could  do  by  the 
utilization  of  the  difi'erenoe  between  the  114  million 
gallons,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  tho  150  million  gallona 
until  Staines  is  made. 

{Ohairman.)  Yes  ;  but  he  is  part  of  the  150  million. 
(3fr.  Pember.)  Yes,  he  is. 

(Chairman.)  And  his  assistance  could  not  pass 
throQgh  Battersea. 

16.614.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Not  the  balance  of  the  24} } 
that  is  what  you  mean  P — That  ia  so. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  He  would  send  that  straight  himself. 

(ITtiitaM.)  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  114  million  gallons  a  day  that  you  have  spoken  of, 
yon  have  taken  on  an  average,  have  you  not  P 

(Major.Gen&rai  Seoti.)  Yes. 

( Witnese.)  During  the  maximum  supply  of  summer, 
the  quantity  drawn  from  the  Thames  is  135  million 
gallons  a  day. 

16.615.  {Major-OeHoral  Seott.)  Then  yon  could  put 
more  into  the  Battersea  Reservoir  P — Mot  during  the 
time  of  maximum  supply. 

16.616.  But  on  the  average,  could  you  not  put  in  that 

rntity  P— Probably  tho  assistance  would  be  required 
ing  the  time  of  maximum  supply ;  therefore,  I 
think  the  amount  of  water  still  to  be  drawn  from  the 
liver  is  merely  the  difference  between  tiie  muimum 
take  of  135  millions  and  the  ISO  millions. 

16.617.  There  would  be  no  storage  in  fact?— Very 
little  storage,  I  think,  in  the  Battersea  Scheme. 

16.618.  (Ohairman.)  At  any  rate,  I  take  it  that  any 
contributiou  of  yours  to  any  scheme  of  inter-communi- 
cation  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Battersea  P — ^Nol 
necessarily,  unless  it  was  given  to  tho  companies  south 
of  the  river ;  then  it  would  be  passed  from  tho  Campdeu 
Hill  Beservoir  to  tho  reservoir  at  Baltcrsoa,  and  it 
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fonM  ha  pumped  from  there  again  to  tlie  companies 
on  the  Boath  side  of  the  river.  Bat  if  we  were 
rendering  assiatonce  to  aiiy  company  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  we  shoold  supply  tuis  million  and  a  half 
^QUB  direct  to  them,  and  that  amount  wonld  be 
nipplemented  from  the  Battersea  works  direot. 

16.619.  (3£ajor-General  Seott.)  The  reserve  power  of 
pampiiig  of  the  Sonthwark  now  is  very  large,  is  it  not  P 
—I  uunk  it  is  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  their  snrplns 
vonld  be  at  the  time  of  maximum  sapplji  and  I  coald 
not  asBwer  t  hat  question. 

OtoBS-examined  by  Mr.  BALrouK  Browkb. 

16.620.  As  I  understand  yon,  your  nompany  has 
neTer  been  short  of  water  P— -No. 

16.621.  And  at  the  present  time  it  has  a  mar^  P— 
A  very  small  margin. 

1^^.  Tonr  idea  is  that,  for  safety,  that  margin 

onght  to  be  greater  P — ^Tes, 

16,623.  But  that  is  for  yonr  own  purposes  f — For  our 
ovra  pnrpoees  till  the  Staines  Beservoirs  are  complete. 
That  would  ^ve  ns  a  lu'ger  surplus  if  it  was  necessary 
toroider  sasiBtanoe  to  any  other  company. 

The  witneE 


16.624.  But  yon  are  not  going  to  Parliament  for  a  jf.  mr  yr 
Bill  to  supply  other  companies  P— No,  S«n^,' 

16.625.  Merely  to  get  what  you  consider  a  proper   

margin  for  yonr  oirn  sapply  ?— Yes,  quite  so.  ^o^*  'B8 

16.626.  As  I  paderstand,  looked  at  from  your  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  scheme  as 
1,  8,  or  3— no  necessity  so  far  as  yonr  company  is 
concomed*?— I  think  not,  at  the  present  time,  bo  far  as 
mj  company  is  concerned ;  but  one  never  Ibiows  what 
misfortone  may  befall  one. 

16.627.  No;  but  von  stud,  that  looking  at  the  fatnre 
and  jndging  it  by  the  past^ou  thought  it  was  nnnecw- 
■ary  for  your  company  P — ^Excepting  as  an  insurance. 

16.628.  We  will  take  the  million  and  a  half;  if  you 
pump  the  water  from  the  Thames  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
East  London,  a  person  living  in  a  371. 10«.  house  would 
have  to  pay  31.  Is.  lOd.,  while  if  yon  supplied  direct,  he 
would  pay  11. 19a.  Set,  P— I  take  it  from  yon  that  those 
are  the  differences  in  the  charges  between  the  East 
London  Oompany  and  the  West  Middlesex. 

16.629.  Ton  are,  of  course,  paying  your  maximum 
dividend,  have  no  arrears,  and  hare  really  reduced  the 
prico  of  water  P— We  have. 

BecaUed, 

wi&drew.  Q.  80,080. 


Mr.  BicHARD  Hack  called  and  exanuned. 


16,630.  {Ohainxuitt.)  You  are  it  member  of  tho 
loititaCion  of  Civil  Kngineerd,  and  chief  engineer  to 
the  Ghelsea  Oompany  P— That  is  so. 

16  631.  How  long  havo  you  been  en^neer  to  tho 
Cbeliea  Company  P — Thirteen  years. 

16,632.  Your  powers  to  take  from  tlie  Thames  ikre 
V.  million  gallons  a  day  at  West  Molesey  P — Th:it 

16^3.  Then  we  have  to  add  yonr  emergency  intake 
It Beething  Wells  P-Yes. 

1(^6U,  Your  {lower  to  pnmp  at  which  is  limited  to 
cfaaor  sccident  or  failure  of  your  irorks  or  mains  or 
MM  of  emergency  P — ^Thnt  is  so. 

16,635. 1  suppose  one  may  take  the  meaning  of  that 
to  be  osses  of  emergency  atfeeting  yourself  as  asin 
MM  of  emergency  affecting  some  other  oompany  P» 
ASecting  our  oompany  alone— a  cane  of  burst  mains, 
fbriniUnce. 

16.636.  What  did  you  pnmp  from  the  Thames  for 
jov  on  purposes  in  the  year  1897  i' — Shall  I  give  it 
to  yoa  monthly  P 

[Gkaiman^   Could  you  not   give  me  the  daily 

(iff.  S,%ckardB.)  We  can  giro  you  both,  my  Lord ;  if 
yoa  desire  it  by  the  month  as  well. 

16.637.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  daily  average  P— 
The  daily  average  is  12,283.789. 


Perhaps  it  wonld  be  as  well  to  get  the  fignres 
w  (lie  months  of  stresB  and  pressure.,  namely,  June, 
irJ'  ^ogost,  and  September  of  this  year?— It  was 
Wl21  for  June  of^ this  year ;  13,325,978  for  Jnly  ; 
12,i30,760  for  August ;  and  12,673,270  for  September. 

W,639. 1  see  yonr  highest  there  is  13  millions  odd  P— 

^^Mi.  So  that  yon  havo  pumping  powers  for  an 
10  millions  very  nearly,  you  may  say  P— Yea, 

''iorSJ  millions. 

io,6^I.  On  your  annual  average  yon  have  a  snrplns 
of  very  nearly  10  millions.^ — ^Yes,onthe  annnal  average 
it  is  so. 

16,642.  Now,  then,  a<i  to  yonr  mains  and  filtering 
plttDl;  what  nambpr  of  millions  in  the  snmmer  time— 
the  time  of  drought— could  you  filter  and  send  awuy  p 
—From  Molesey  we  could  deal  with  the  whole 
22  millions,  and  deliver  to  Surbiton  on  to  the  fiLors, 
where  onr  district  onginas  are  situated. 

16,6(3.  Have  yon  filtering  ^ant  for  22  millions  P— 
No.  We  could  deliver  22  millions  from  Moles^.  Wo 
have  sufficient  plant — muns  and  engine  [wwer — to 
send  iiS  millionB  to  Snrbiton. 

16,644  How  much  could  yon  filter  P—We  can  only 
filter  17  million  gallons  of  water. 

16,6-i5.  Are  you  increasing  your  filtering  power  P — 
Josl  BOW  we  are  not  increasing  it,  but  we  have  jaxt 


completed  one  filter-bod  an  acre  in  extent,  which  has 
brought  us  up  to  that  17  millions. 

16.646.  Are  you  going  beyond  thatP  —  Wo  hare 
reserved  land  at  Surbiton  to  the  extent  of  ei^t  acres, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  that. 

16.647.  How  long  would  it  t:iko  yon  before  you  could 
filter  moreP — In  12  months*  time  we  should  make 
sufficient  extra  filtering  plant  for  the  whole  quantity. 

16.648.  For  the  22  milliouB  P— Yes. 

16,M9.  (Mr.  J?e  Soch  Porter.)  At  the  present  time 
voa  can  filter  5 millions  more  than  your  dai^  needs  P— 
That  is  so,  t^dng  tlw  average  quantity. 

16.650.  (Carman.)  Therefore  the  only  contribution 
you  contd  at  present  make  to  any  inter-communioatlon 
■oheme  is  5  million  gi^ons  a  di^P — ^Yes,  on  the 
average. 

16.651.  On  the  average  and  in  times  of  drought  in 
such  summer  months  as  we  have  had  this  year  r— On 
the  maximum  we  run  up  to  16  millions  and  at  thoae 
times  we  could  only  afford  1  million. 

(Mr.  Sichards.)  That  is,  the  maximum  in  any  one 
day,  my  Lord,  is  16  millions  as  compared  with  the 
average  maximum  for  a  month. 

16,6^.  iOkainnan.)  How  muoh  could  you  afford  on 
an  average  of  four  such  months  as  this  last  June, 
Jnly,  August,  and  September  P— On  the  average  we 
shoold  want  15  millions,  so  we  could  afford  2  millions. 

16.653.  Two  millions  P— We  could  afford  safely  2 
millions  on  tite  average  of  those  four  months, 

16.654.  So.  if  we  had  next  year  snoh  another  snmmer 
as  we  have  hiid  this  year,  allyou  oould  do  wonld  be  to 
Ifive  2  millions  to  the  needs  of  oUiar  compamiea  P — 'Shait 
IS  all. 

(3fr.  Pembar.)  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  has  given  a 
wrong  answer. 

iC'hairinan.)  I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  J*.mber.)  Surely  he  said  the  highoBt  average 
month  wai  just  13  millions,  now  he  says  on  an  avenu^e 
he  conld  not  give  more  than  two,  but  the  differeiioe 
between  13  and  17  is  foor. 

(Mr.  Bickards.)  Will  yon  allow  me  to  explain  P 

{Chairman.)  No,  I  Wonld  rather  have  the  Witness 
explain  it. 

{WitneiB.)  I  think  yon  should  not  drive  us  right  ont 
to  the  very  4  millions ;  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
reserve  some  for  our  own  use.   But  if  yon  take  it  on  the 

13  ,  and  it  is  oven  more  than  13  ,  I  should  say 

that  three  at  the  very  utmost  is  what  wo  conld  spare. 

16.655.  {Major- Gmsral  Scott.)  Could  you  spare  that 
for  four  months  running  P — Yes.  That  would  be  an 
average.  There  are  some  times  when  we  could  not 
spare  the  whole  of  that — some  days  or  eome  weeks.  On 
the  .whole  of  the  four  months  we  could  spare  an  average 
of  3  millions  a  day. 


Jlfr.il. 
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16.656.  (3fr.  De  Book  Porter.)  Did  yon  not  itate  jnak 
now  that  the  largest  sapply  in  any  one  day  is  16 

millions  ? — ^Tfaot  is  so. 

(Kr.  De  Sock  PoTter.)  Then  there  is  only  I  million 
marginP 

16.657.  ^ajor-CfmmU  Scolt.)  If  yon  conld supply  an 
average  or  3  milUons  for  several  months*  that  would 
mean  that  on  some  oocauons  you  could  spare  more  than 
3  millions  P — Yes,  on  some  oocaBions  vhen  our  supply 
became  nearer  to  the  minimum*  ve  could  mippfy 
more. 

16,656.  Conld  yon  deliver  that  into  yonr  distriot  firom 
Putney  P — ^We  oould  deliver  the  nme  amount.  We 
can  deal  with  the  17  millions  also  wiUi  the  mains 
between  Surbiton  and  Fntn^,  the  same  as  we  can 
filter  17  millions.  That  is  the  greatest  oapaoity  of  the 
mains. 

16.659.  Ton  could  not  deliver  more  across  the  rivor  P 
—No. 

16.660.  Then  the  surplos  could  not  be  aviulable  for 
anottter  company  if  yon  oould  not  d^ver  it  across 
the  river,  conld  it-— 

(JIfr.  Pemfef  r.)  You  could  deliver  tiie  17  millions  P — 
We  oould  delivor  the  17  millions. 

16.661.  (Major' Oeneral  Scott.)  Where  would  it  leave 
your  distriot  and  go  into  the  other  company  P— It  wonld 
leave  our  district  at  the  Upper  Richmond  Boad  by 
Scheme  No.  2,  but  we  should  give  help  tiuough  the 
Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  Company's  mams  to  the  "SioBt 
London.  That  is  the  only  way. 

16.662.  (Oluiirman.)  Where  are  you  on  that  mapP 
Oould  someone  point  ont  where  your  oontribntion  to 
the  companies  would  come  in.  You  are  north  of  the 
ThamuB?— Oar  district  runs  t/iers,  whore  the  broad  red 
band  is. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  The  works  are  south  of  the  Thames 
and  the  supply  north. 

(Witaeaa.)  It  is  the  bla^  that  lies  in  the  h(^low 
there — tAie  black  uncbr  the  word  *'  Bitmmenmith.** 

(Jlfr.  Bichmrda.)  Between  HammerBmith  rad  Battersea, 

is  it  notP 
(WitneiB.)  Just  north  of  Battersea. 

16.663.  (Ohairman.)  You  get  your  water  where— at 
Uolesey  P— At  Holesey. 

16.664.  Then  you  cross  the  Thames,  do  you  P— Yes. 

16.665.  Yonr  main  crosses  the  Thames?— Yes,  it 

orossee  the  Thames  at  Putney. 

16,6d6.  To  your  Putney  Heath  reservoir  ?— Yea. 
.   16.667.  Is  it  there  you  alter  P—No,  at  Sorbiton. 

16.668.  Then  you  send  filtered  water  to  Putney  P— 
Yes,  the  filtered  water  storage  is  at  Putney. 

16.669.  How  would  any  snrphu  water  that  you  had 
get  to  this  Battersea  reservoir  P— Through  the  BoaUi- 
wark  and  Tauxhall  mains.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wonld 
get  to  the  Battersea  reaervoir,  but  it  would  get  to  the 
East  London  Company  by  the  Southwwk  ana  YauxluU 
mains. 

(Jfr.  Paniber.)  The  Soutiiwark  and  Vanzhall  mains 
and  their  mains  are  both  in  the  Upper  Biohmond  Boad. 

16.670.  (Mr»  Mu!kard§.)  They  crass  P— We  meet. 

(Chairman.)  Here  again  wonld  be  a  contribution  that 
would  not  go  into  Battersea. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  it  would  go  into  Battersea  by  the 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxholl  mains. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  The  Witness  aald  no. 

(Witneu.)  I  think  it  would  not. 

16.671.  (MajoT'Oeneml  Scott.)  What  main  would  you 
connect  with  the  Sonthwark  and  Tanzhatl  P — A  jZ4-inch 
main  af  the  Chelsea  Compuiv  with  a  36-inch  or  a 
30-inoh  of  tho  Southwark  and  Vauzhall  Company. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  It  is  Connexion  No.  16  in  Scheme 
Ko.  2.  That  gives  yon  the  connexion  in  the  Upper 
Biohmond  B(»d. 

16.672.  (CAatman.)  I  should  like  to  follow  it  on  the 
plan,  or  else  I  cannot  understand  the  scheme.  That  is 
a  main  that  mns  from  Hampton  to  Wuidswarth  and 
Battersea,  is  it  P—That  is  tlfa  30-inch  for  the  supply  of 
lUtored  water  to  the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall  district. 

16,67S.  (Jtfa/or-<?enmt}  SeoU.)  Would  you  deliver 
your  filtered  water  into  an  onfiltered  water  nuaaP—No* 
into  the  30>inch. 


16.674.  (O&otrman.)  Into  the  30-ineh  main  P— Tea. 

16.675.  And  so  it  wonld  get  to  Battemoa  P— Yes. 

16.676.  And  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  understand  yon, 
yon  wonld  have  some  meaus  of  sending  water  direct  to 
the  East  London,  for  instance,  without  going  through 
Battersea  P— I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  water 
supplied  in  these  mains  of  the  Sonthwark  and  Yatuthall 
from  the  Ghetoea  system  would  go  to  Battersea  at  all. 

16.677.  How  would  it  go  then?— It  would  go  throug^h 
and  be  passed  on  to  the  East  London  through  their 
service  mains. 

16,67S.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Filtered  water  P— The 
filtered  water. 

16.679.  The  filtered  water  wonld  naturally  go  to 
Nunhead,  would  it  notP — ^Yes,  filtered  water  wonld  go 
through  all  those  mains  at  Nunheed. 

16.680.  (Chairman.)  And  then  from  Nunhead  it 
would  go  throng  the  tunnel  to  the  East  London  for 
instance  P — ^Ibat  is  as  I  understand. 

16.681.  (Jlfr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  What  is  the  level  of 
yonr  Pntn^  Heath  reservoirs— 185  feet  P— 175  feet. 

16.682.  (Major-General  Scott,)  Is  your  pressnre  at  the 
point  of  connection  with  tbo  30  inch  main  superior  to 
the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  pressure  P — It  is  inferior. 

16.683.  Then  the  water  of  the  Southwark  and  Yaux- 
hall Company  would  flow  into  your  main  ? — In  the 
dav  time  we  are  superior ;  in  the  night  time  we  are 
inferior,  I  believe. 

16.684.  Then  yon  would  have  to  have  a  man  to  shut 
off  the  connexion  at  a  certain  time  every  day  P — Yes, 
the  supply  will  have  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the 
times  when  the  pressure  in  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall 
main  is  drawn  down  by  the  draught  in  the  district. 
As  I  understand  it  Tt  e  could  only  give  them  a  supply, 
or  they  give  us  a  supply,  they  in  the  night  time,  and 
we  in  the  day  time. 

16.685.  Your  power  of  supply  would  be  limited  to 
half  the  24  hours  thenP — Yes,  thereabouts. 

16.686.  How  much  would  that  give,  have  you  made 
any  calculation  as  to  the  amount  P — ^Hbw  moon  we  could 
give? 

16.687.  Yes,  in  that  way  P— We  conld  give  sil  that 
the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall  oould  take.  We  hare 
sufficient  power  at  that  point  of  the  connexions  to  put 
in  6  millions,  I  dare  say,  but  mind  I  do  not  say  we  cui 
supply  it. 

16.688.  Six  milliouB  in  12  hours  P-^o,  3  millions 
in  12  hours  I  would  rather  put  it. 

16.689.  Yon  have  just  stated  that  the  main  would 
only  be  available  for  delivery  to  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  Company  for  half  the  time  P~Yes ;  3  millions 
for  tho  12  hours. 

16.690.  (Ohairman.)  That  limits  your  possible 
contribution  te  this  inter-commnnicatiou  scheme  to 
3  millions  P — ^Yes. 

16.691.  Taking  it  altogether  there  are  not  two  placeti 
at  which  you  could  contribute,  or  are  there  P— The 

Sropnscd  No.  I.  trunk  main  from  Battersea  crosses  the 
helsea  Company's  district  mains  nearly  opposite  the 
Battersea  works,  not  far,  at  any  rate,  from  it;  and 
there  it  ia  proposed,  I  believe,  to  connect  with  two 
24-inch  mains  of  the  Chelsea  Company,  and  so  get  a 
supply  from  the  trunk  main  ftom  B^xersea  into  our 
district,  in  case  of  Ihilnre  there. 

16.692.  In  case  of  failure  in  your  district? — ^Yes ;  the 
other  proposed  connexion  in  the  Upper  Biohmoud  Uoad 
would  be  more  helpl'nl  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbo  river 
to  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall.  or  to  the  East  London 
through  their  system. 

16.693.  I  gather  from  the  figures  you  have  given  us. 
that  you  do  not  waot  this  inter-conununioation  scheme 
for  yourselves  P — No,  we  do  not  want  it  at  all. 

16.694.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  on  any  ground  p — 
Yea,  I  think  it  is  desirable.  It  is  desirable  in  case  of 
breakdown  with  our  own  mains  in  the  district.  I  think 
it  is  as  well  that  we  should  have  that  connexion  made. 
It  may  be  useful  in  case  of  breakdown.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  no  trouble  in  connecting  up  our  own  mains. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

16.695.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  spending  half 
a  million  for  that  nurpose  ? — Perhaps  not  for  the 
Chelsea  Company,  We  are  only  connected  in  that  one 
way;  that  is,  that  we  get  a  supply  in  one  of  the  trunk 
mainsi  but  really  ve  are  not  a  oonbtibnting  otmpaoy. 
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10,696.  Toa  "are  fhe  moti  oontribntinff  company, 
iccwding  to  what  we  have  heard.  We  nare  looked 
upon  yon  u  good  for  10  millions  P — Yea,  but  we  are 
out  of  No.  2  as  hr  as  that  ia  concerned. 

16,687.  What  P— In  the  scheme  now  in  existenoe  I 

tfaiok  it  is  out  of  it. 


16,698.  What  ia  ont  of  it  P— Oor  snrplna  water  j  we 
cu  only  give  one  million. 

(](r.  Pember.)  In  Scheme  No.  2,  any  supply  from  the 
Chelan  ma  not  taken  into  consideration.  Yon  have 
gotlfr.  Collins*  eridenoe. 

(CtotrMan.)  I  haTe  not  got  Scheme  No.  2  befine  me. 
IbkTe  bad  a  print  put  into  my  hand,  but  whether  that 

ifScheuie  No.  2  or  not  nobody  has  told  me. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  almost  think  either  Mr.  OolUns  or 
nmebody  else  has  snppiied  it. 

iChairmcm.)  It  was  pot  in  after  Mr.  Collins  left  the 
box.  Mr.  Collins  did  not  pat  anything  in  writing 
about  it.  He  said  he  had  no  authority  to  do  it.  Am  I 
to  take  it  that  this  print  that  has  been  handed  to  me, 
I  do  not  know  by  whom,  but  handed  to  me  through  the 
8«a«taiT,  is  Scheme  No.  2  P 

(]fr.  fflM&er.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  If  you  remember,  at 
^  time  Mr.  Ckillins  was  in  the  box,  tho  scheme  had 
not  been  approved  by  the  chairmen. 


(Chairman,)  I  have  that  perfeotly  in  my  mind*  and 
that  is  why  I  say  it  has  never  been  proved. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  am  not  clev  that  it  has. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  It  is  not  on  the  notes. 

(Chairman.)  It  has  never  been  put  in  by  anybody. 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  It  was  sent  to  yon  as  a  doonment. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  it  was  sent  to  us  as  a  document, 
but  I  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  it  is.  It  is  headed 
'*  Amended  Beport." 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  Instead  of  wasting  your  Lordship's 
time  by  examiidag  tiiis  gentleman,  it  mii;ht  be  as  well 
to  put  Mr.  OolUns  in  the  box,  or  Mr.  Honter,  just  to 
clear  up  the  matter  and  show  what  Scheme  No.  2  is. 

(Chairman.)  Has  anybody  any  question  to  put  to  this 
gentleman  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any 
question. 

{Mr.  Siichardi.)  Will  your  Iiordship  allow  me  to  put 

one  question  P 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

16,999.  {Mr.  BUkardt.)  The  marimum  amount  of 
16  million  gallons  pumped  from  the  HameB  was  only 
reached  on  one  ^y,  I  think P~Only  on  one  day;  that 
was  the  2nd  of  July 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Hack. 
ISKov.'BS 


Recalled, 
Q.  89,088. 


(jlfr.  Pemder.)  The  trouble  is — I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  anybody's  fault,  my  Lord — but  the  companies  sent 
tint  M  u  official  oommonioation  from  all  the  oom- 
{Kues  ooncemed,  and  they  thouffht  that  probably 
mid  be  enough.  However,  I  tunk,  p^haps,  Mr. 
Hnnter  or  Mr.  U(JIins  should  be  rO'Cdled. 


(Mr.  Balfour  Browns.)  In  that  case,  my  Lord,  it 
might  be  useful  to  have  i&  on  the  notes. 

{Mr.  P&nber.)  Oertainly. 

{Ohairma»;)  Oertainly,  I  want  to  got  it  on  the  notes. 


Mr.  Kbkest  Ooluhs  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Mr.E. 
CoUhu. 


16,700.  (Chavrman.)  Does  this  print  contain  Scheme 
Ifo.  %  referred  to  in  your  previous  evidence  P— Yes. 

1^701.  Is  it  now  approved  by  all  the  companies  P — 
Tea.  It  has  been  sent  in  with  the  koowleage  of  the 

[The  foUotring  it  the  document  referred  to.) 

Akekdes  Bbioai  0?  Enoinbbbs  or  the  Lokdon  Water 
CoMFunBS,  prepared  in  view  of  events  which  have 
hsf^ed  since  their  BepOTt,  dated  October  1897, 
on  Ae  proposal  to  make  intorohangeaUle  oon- 
neiioDB  between  the  mains  of  the  several 
companies. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday,  October  24rth,  1898, 
inTormation  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Bestler,  the  engi- 
neer  to  tiie  Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Company,  to  tbe 
effect  that  owing  to  peculiar  circnmstuices  that  Oom- 
wnj  had  at  disposal  of  the  whole  of  their  plant  at 
B^t^^Bea^  capable  of  providing  filtration  for  15,000,000 
B>UoD8  dsilv,  and  pumping  power  complete  for  about 
25.000.000  rallonscUdly. 

Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  was  therefore 
deemed  erpedient  that  the  Battersea  works  should  act 
u  a  central  station  for  filtration  and  distribution  for 

the  assistauce  of  the  companies. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  works  being  available,  the 

Ibllowing  system  of  interchangeable  supply  would  be 

pM^e,  necessitating  the  provision  of  the  following 

trnnk  mains  and  connexions. 

Trunk  Maim. 

£ 

No.  1.  A  30"  m^u  from  Battersea  works 
to  Oampden  Hill,  about  6,380  yards 
in  length  and  estimated  to  cost,  at 
61.  2».  6d.  per  yard,  39,078f.,  with  an 
addition  of,  say,  12,5001.  for  orossing 
the  Thames,  or  a  total  amount  of      •  51|578 

This  includes  connexions  at  the 
points  where  the  24"  mains  of  fhe 
Chelsea  Oompany  are  crossed. 

No.  2.  A  24"  main  from  Campden  Hill 
to  Poland  Street,  about  5,100  yards, 
at  41. 5s.  per  yard         -       -         -  21,675 

No.  3.  A  30"  main  from  Battersea  works 
to  the  "Angel,"  Islington,  in  con- 
nexion  with  New  Biver  Company's 


Crouch  Hill  system,  abont  8,800 
yards,  at  61  2fl.  6d.  per  yard,  53,900i. 
(providing  for  duplication  across  the 
ThameB).  12,500  addition       -         -  66>400 

Na  4.  A  30"  main  from  Battersea  works 
to  Brixton  Hill,  about  3,960  yards,  at 
61. 2a.  6d.  per  yard      -        -        -  24,255 

No.  5.  A  30^  main  bom  Nonhead  Be- 
servoir  to  the  Tower  Subway,  about 
5.700  yards,  at  61.  28.  Sd.  per  yard     -  84,913 

No.  6.  A  21"  main  from  Hammersmith  to 
Oampden  Hill  to  enable  the  West 
Middlesex  Company  to  dellver3,000,000 
gailons  per  day  mto  Oampden  Hill 
Beservoir. 

Estimated  cost  -  '  -  '  10,500 
No.  7.  A  24"  main,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  to  enable  the  Grand  Junction 
Oompany  to  deliver  3,000,000  gallons 
per  day  extra  into  Oampden  Hill 
Beservoir. 

Estimated  cost  -  -  -  25,000 
Total  for  trunk  mains         -  234,321 

Oonnexione. 

These  are  similarly  numbered  and  desci'ibod  in 
former  report. 

No.  6a,  (6  in  former  Report).  A  con- 
nexion between  the  West  Middlesex 
Company's  main  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Campden  Hill  and  the  Grand  Junction 
Company's  Campden  HiU  Beservoir. 
Estimated  cost 


No.  8.  A  connexion  ^ready  exists  by 
which  the  Grand  Junction  can  pnmp 
directly  into  the  mains  of  the  East 
London  and  viae  vend. 

Cost         -  - 

An  arrangement  also  exists  by 
which  water  can  be  delivered  by  the 
East  London  Oompany  to  the  New 
River  Company  from  their  30"  main 
in  Seven  Sisters  Bead  into  the  New 
Birer. 

Cost  -        •  "  * 

K 
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No.  9.  A  oonnexion  at  Baynes  Park 
between  the  42"  main  of  the  Sonth- 
wark  and  Yanzhall  Company  and  the 
two  30"  mains  of  tho  Lambeth  Com- 
pany. 

Estimated  cost 

No,  10.  A  ccmnexioii  at  Leigham  Court 
Boad,  Streatham,  between  the  21" 
main  of  the  Lambeth  Company  and 
the  42"  main  of  tho  Soathwark  Com- 
pany. 

Estimated  cost 

No.  IL  A  connexion  at  l^nnington  Gate 
between  the  20"  and  24"  muns  of  the 
Lambeth  Company  and  the  SO"  and 
24"  mains  of  the  Sonthwark  Company. 

Estinkated  cost  - 

No.  12.  A  connexion  at  Manor  Park, 
Streatham,  between  the  Streatham 
works  of  the  Sonthwark  Company  and 
12"  main  of  the  Lambeth  Company. 

Estimated  cost 

No.  13.  A  connexion  between  the  12" 
main  of  the  Lambeth  Company  iit 
Park  Boad,  Forest  Hill,  and  the  12" 
main  of  the  Kent  Company  in  High 
Street,  Lcwiaham. 

Estimated  cost 

No.  14.  A  connexion  between  the  12" 
oain  of  the  Lambeth  Company  at 
Beokenfaam  and  the  main  of  che 
Kent  Company  at  Shortlands. 

Estimated  cost 

No.  15.  A  connexion  at  Peckham 
between  the  16"  main  of  tho  Kent 
Company  and  the  20"  main  of  the 
Soutnwark  Company. 

Estimated  coat 
No.  16.  AconnttxitmatUpperBiolimond 
Boad,  Putney,  between  the  24"  mains 
of  the  Chelsea  Company  and  the  30" 
and  36"  mains  of^  the  Sonthwark 
Company. 

Estimated  cost 

No.  17.  A  connexion  at  Locdon  Koad, 
Kingston,  between  the  42"  main  of 
the  Sonthwark  Company  and  the  30" 
and  24"  mains  of  the  Chelsea  Com- 
pany. 

Estimated  cost 

No.  10-  A  connexion  at  Snrbiton  between 
tbe  30"  main  of  the  Lambeth .  Com- 
pany and  the  30"  main  of  the  Chelsea 
Company. 

Estimated  cost 

No.  20.  A  connexion  «t  Kingston  Hill 
between  the  two  12"  mains  of  the  Lam- 
beth  Company  and  the  30"  and  1&" 
mains  of  the  Chelsea  Company. 

Estimated  cost 

Total  for  connexions 
Total  for  trunk  mains 

Ckand  lutal 


2,000 


375 


B75 


187 


4,250 


2,250 


7,338 


«25 


1,250 


625 


625 


21,026 
234,321 

255,S46 


The  means  of  inter-commnuicotion  would  be  as 
follows,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  the  figures  gi  ren 
are  approximate  and  may  reqaire  reconsideration  iis  to 
details : — 


BiCEivrso  CourAHY— The  Chelsea., 

Gallons 
per  day. 

Assistance  cotdd  be  rendered  to  this 
Company  through  connexions  with  Tmnk 
Main  Ko.  1  crossing  the  24"  mains  of 
the  Chelsea  Company,  by  wbioh  water 
could  b«  delirered  firom  tlu  Battwieft 
oantN  to  tha  ■ktcnt  of     -  .    •       *  lOiOOO^OOO 


Failing  this.  10,000,000  gallons  could  be  delivered 
from  Campden  Hill  by  means  of  these  connexions,  Hie 
Grand  Junction  Company  contributing  8,000,000  gal- 
lons, the  West  Middlesex  Company  3,000,000,  and  the 
New  Biver  Company  4,000,000. 

Further  assistuiGe  could  be  rendered  to  the  Chelsea 
Company  by  connexions  Nob.  16,  17,  and  19,  which 
pronde  for  an  interohange  of  water  between  the 
Bout^work  and  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  and  Chelsea 
Oompuiiea. 

BzcEmKc  OoKFAKT— East  Lohdov. 

Assistanoe  oonld  be  rendered  to  Ihis  company  as 
follows : — 

GalloDB 
per  day. 

From  the  New  Birer  Compauy  at  Lea 
intake   6.000,000 

From  the  Grand  Junction 
Company   ...  3,000.000 

From  lAie  West  Middlesex 
Company         -         -         -  8,000.000 

Total  delivered  from  New  Biver  Head 
to  be  passed  on  to  East  London  Company 
by  Lea  intake  .  .  - 

From  the  Sonthwark  Company  per 
Tower  Submy  Trunk  Main  No.  5  sup- 
ported from  Batterma  centre 


Total 


6,000.000 

8,000.000 
-  20,000,000 


FurLher  assistance  oonld  be  rendered  to  the  East 
London  Company  by  exibting  connexion  with  Kent 
Ccimpaoy  at  Blackwiul  to  the  extent  of  500,000  gallons 
per  day. 

llio  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  Companies  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  the  foregoing  proposals,  by  means  of  Con- 
nexions 16, 17,  9, 10, 11,  12,  could  assist  the  Sonthwark 
Company,  which  in  turn,  ooold  ossiBt  the  Eaet  London 
with  water  so  provided. 

Reobivikg  Cohpasi— Gband  JCNCTIOir. 
Assistance  could  bo  rendered  to  this  company : — 

O^OUB 

per  day. 

From  New  Biver  Company  per  TVonk 

Main  No.  2    6,000,000 

From  Weet  Middlesex  Company  •  3,000,000 

From  BotttOTsea  centre  per  Trunk  Main 
No.  1        -  .  -  .  10,000,000 


Total 


BECSIVIIiG  COMPANI— KeKT. 


19,000,000 


Gallons 
per  day. 


Assistanoe  oould  be  rendered  by  means 
of  connexions  Nos.  33  and  14  from  the 
Lambeth  and  No.  15  from  the  Southwark 
Company  to  the  extent  of,  say        -      -  4,000,000 

These  in  turn  could  be  supplemented  from  the 
Battersea  centre. 


Beceitino  CoMPAiiT— Lahbeth. 


Assistanoe  oould  be  rendered  from 
Battersea  centre  per  Trunk  Main  No.  4  to 
the  extent  of  .  .  - 

From  the  Grand  Junction  Company  per 
Trunk  Main  No,  1  from  Campdon  UiU 
direct  to  Brixton  ... 

From  West  Middlesex  Company  per 
Trunk  Mains  Nos.  1  and  4  - 

From  New  Biver  Company  ma  Campden 
Hill  .... 

Total  "      .  . 

This  could  be  supplemented  from 
Chelsea  Company  by  eonn6kiona  19  ond 
fiO  and  fron  Knot  Oomp^vf  hy  ZTot.  19 
aadl4i 


Gallons 
per  day. 


10,000.000 

3.000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

20,000,000 
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BscEinNfi  CoxFAinr— Nsw  Bitek. 


Gallons 
per  daj. 


Assiatance  could  be  rendered  to  this 
CompMy  from  Grand  Junction  Company 

perTronkUainNo.  2       -         -         .  3.000.000 

IVcm  West  Middlgaex  Company  per 

1VnikHftinNo.2      -           -           -  3.000,000 

From  Battersea  centre  per  Trouk  Hain 

I0.3.        •           -           -           .  10,000,000 

Farther  assistance  could  be  rendered  by 
EiBt  London  GompaDy  through  existing 
comuzioii  with  New  Birer  at  Seven 

GiBtoB  Bead  to  the  extent  of       -        -  4.000,000 

Total  ■      .      -  "20^.000 


BECUnVfi  C0»A2rT— SOVTHVABK  ASD  YaDXHALL. 

Gallnni 


per  day. 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 
20,000,000 


AsaiBtance  could  be  rendered  to  this 
Companj  from  the  Battersea  centre 

From  the  New  Biver,  West  Middlesex, 
iod Grud  Jmietion  Companies  perOamp- 
de&Hill  

Total  - 

Auistance  could  also  be  giren  by  the 
Lambeth  and  Chelsea  (Companies  by  means 
ftf  CouiozumsNoa.  9, 10, 11, 12. 16.  and  17. 


Biosivisft  CoxpAST— West  Uisdlesex. 

Gallons 


Attistance  could  be  rendered  to  this 
GompiQT:— 

Fnm  New  Biver  Company,  per  Trunk 

Jrm  Grand  Junction  Company 

Aom  Battersea  centre,  per  Cam  pden  Hill 

Total  - 


per  day. 


6,000,000 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 

19,000,000 


Further  assislanoe  could  be  givon  from  the  New 
Birei  Ccmpauy  by  the  existing  connexions  at  Tottenham 
C<^  Boad  and  Enston  Boad. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Battersea  works  can 
be  made  available,  the  terms  upon  which  thoy  might  be 
ntiliied  wonld  have  to  be  arranged  between  the  eight 
confederated  companies. 

The  proTision  of  a  36"  main  from  Hampton  to 
Battersea  would  make  Battersea  a  permanent  centre. 
ThlB  coold  not  be  laid  by  next  season,  but  the  existing 
nuin  voald  be  sufficient  until  its  completion.  The  cost 
orthis  main  is  estimated  at  120.0001. ;  this,  as  a  con- 
tingency, is  added  to  the  estimate  or  mains  and 
"onnesiona. 

3le  mains  laid  in  connexion  with  the  Battersea 
oen&re  would,  in  the  erent  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
Battersea  works,  be  aTailable  for  distribution  by 
Training  a  small  area  at  Battersea  for  a  covered 
raaerroir  and  pumps.  . 

£ 

Total  estimated  expense,  mains  and  con- 
nexions, as  above       -  -         -  255,346 

Coutingent  outlay  for  provision  of  36" 
main  from  Ilumptou  to  Battersod     -      -  120,000 

Total      -      .       .  37£,346 


(Jfr.  Pemlber.)  There  has  been  so  mnoh  qncstion 
and  auBwer  backwards  and  forwards  with  regard 
to  this  Kcherae,  that  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to 
your  Lordship  to  ask  Mr.  Collins  whether  there  is 
anything  about  the  scheme  that  he  thinks  has  been 
Disanderstood.  and  which  be  would  like  to  explain. 

16.702.  {Chairman.)  You  heard  that.  Is  there  any- 
thing, Mr.  Collins? — I  should  like  to  explain  briefly 
what  the  scheme  consists  of. 

16.703.  Do  so  very  briefly,  please  P — I  will.  The  idea 
is  to  tate  the  Battersea  works  as  a  centre.  These  works 
■le  capable  of  filtering  15  million  gallons  a  day,  with 

I  9S698. 


pumping  power  for  25  million  gallons  a  day.  That  Jfr.£. 
bemg  the  case,  it  would  be  possible,  by  the  running  of  CoUttw. 

certain  mains,  to  make  a  distribution  between  all  the   

oompanies  which  would  be  available,  not  from  any  one  15Mot.'98 
company  to  any  other  company,  bat  ftrom  all  the  com-  —  ■  ■ 
panies  to  any  one  company.  Tbat  would  necessitate 
the  laying  of  certain  mains.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
plan  accompanying  the  scheme  you  will  see  there  ig  a 
main  put  down  as  No.  1 ;  that  is  the  lino  between 
Battersea  and  Campden  Hill.  That  is  what  we  call 
No.  1  connexion,  and  that  would  enable  water  in  tiie 
first  instance  to  be  taken  from  Battersea  to  Campden 
Hill  direcc  That  main  would  be  the  means  of  assisting 
^e  Grand  Junction  Company  to  a  quantity  equal  to 
10  million  gallons  per  day  from  Battersea,  and  would 
also  be  available  for  passing  water  back  from  Campden 
Hill  to  Battersea  in  case  the  assistance  is  required 
for  other  companies.  No.  2  connexion  upon  the  plan 
oonsl}>ts  of  a  main  between  the  Campden  Hill  reservoir 
and  the  New  Biver  Head.  That  main  is  already  par- 
tially laid.  No.  2  connexion,  which  would  enable  the 
Grand  Junction  Company  to  pass  water  from  their 
Campden  Hill  reservoir  into  the  New  Biver,  would  be 
for  the  assistance  of  the  New  Biver  Company;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  could  receive  assistance  from  Battersea 
into  Campden  Hill :  so  it  would  be  a  circulation  round 
from  one  company  to  another.  Then,  ^:ain,  for  the 
assistance  of  the  New  Biver  C^otnpany.  it  is  suggosted 
that  main  No.  3  should  be  laid.  That  would  enaSle  the 
the  Sonthwark  and  Vanxhall  to  pasa  10  million  gallons 
a  day  fibroiuh  to  the  New  Biver  Company.  No.  4  main 
would  enable  the  Battersea  centre  to  deliver  water  to 
BrixtOD,  and  No.  5  main  is  the  main  which  is  alrecKly 

gartially  made  under  the  river,  itnd  would  enable  the  - 
outhwark  and  Yauxhall,  without  interference  wish 
their  present  supply,  to  give  a  suitable  quantity  to  the 
East  London  Company.  VYith  these  means  of  connexion 
as  set  forth  in  what  we  call  No.  2  scheme,  that  is  n 
system  by  which  almost  20  million  gallons  a  day  can  be 
provided  for  any  one  company  in  case  that  company  is 
in  trouble,  in  case  of  an  emergency.  We  have  set  forth 
in  this  No.  2  report  a  list  of  the  mains  and  oonnexior" 
which  wn  say  might  be  made.  We  do  not  think,  our- 
selves, that  this  is  the  only  scheme  that  might  be 
adopted,  it  is  subject  to  alteration  if  necessity  requires. 
After  tbose  connexions  we  give  you  the  proposed  quan- 
tity of  water  that  could  be  delivered  to  any  one  company 
from  the  different  sources.  We  take,  first  of  all,  the 
Chelsea  an  the  receiving  company,  and  we  say  that 
through  the  main  No.  1  we  could,  by  making  a  con- 
nexion, pass  water  to  the  Chelsea  eithrar  from  Battersea 
or  from  Campden  Hill.  Assistance  could  be  rendered 
to  this  company,  we  My,  through  connexions  with  trunk 
main  No.  1. 

16.704.  As  you  are  upon  the  Chelsea  Company,  we 
have  just  heard  from  the  Chelsea  Engineer  that  they 
have  an  available  balance  of  nearly  10  million  gallcms, 
so  far  as  their  pumping  power  is  concerned,  and  five 
million  gallons  so  nr  as  their  present  filtering  powei* 
is  concerned,  so  you  may  s^  it  has  a  minimum  of  five 
millions,  whioh  might  go  np  to  10  if  their  filtering 
power  is  increased  P — Yes. 

16.705.  The  Chelsea  Company  are  left  oat  of  this 
scheme? — Thoy  are  left  out  as  a  oontributiug  company. 

16.706.  Why  shonld  they  be— ik  has  the  largest 
balance  P — What  1  nnderstood  Mr.  Hack  to  say,  was 
that  the  maximum  quantity  that  they  could  give  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  supply  would  not  be  more  than 
two  million  gaUons  a  day.  But  we  do  not  say  we  will 
not  take  that.  We  leave  them  out  of  this  scheme,  but 
it  is  quite  feasible  if  they  have  the  water,  for  them  to 
supply  it  at  any  time,  and  we  could  take  it  into  this 
scheme  through  the  connexions  we  make.  There  iM  a 
connexion  between  No.  1.  from  Battersea  to  Campden 
Hill,  into  the  Chelsea.  24-inoh  mains,  where  they  cut. 
That  would  be  just  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  where 
yon  see  the  word  "  Battersea  "  on  the  cartoon. 

16.707.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Wonld  the  pressure 
from  the  Putney  Heath  reservoir,  if  a  junction  was 
made  at  the  place  where  you  say  the  mains  wonld  cut 
one  another  carry  the  water  to  Campden  HillP— Tes. 

16.708.  The  Chelsea  water  P— Yes,  because  the  height 
of  their  reservoir  is  176  feet  above  Ordnance  datum, 
and  the  height  of  the  Campden  Hill  reservoir  is  136  feet 
above  Ordnance  datum,  so  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  could  be  passed  there. 

16.709.  They  would  not  require  the  Battersea  pamps, 
but  thej^  could  supply  to  Campden  Hill  by  their  own 
gravitation  ?— To  a  small  extent. 
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BOYAL  OOUUISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLT  *. 


Mr.  E.  16,710.  {OhaWman)  This  15  million  gallons  a  day 

Collin*,  thatyoar  scheme,  2fo.  2,  contemplates  getting  at  the 

  fiattenea  centre  is  quite  independent  id  any  help  from 

1 5  IToT.  *93  Chelsea  F—Yes,  quite  bo. 

{Mr.  Pewher,)  Of  conrse,  Chelsea  could  be  made  to 
help  in  this  leray— that,  inasmuch,  as  they  do  not  utilise 
all  the  water  that  they  might  take  from  the  Thames 
for  their  own  purpose,  if  all  restriolions  were  dcme 
away  with  some  of  that  water  might  be  utilised  for  the 
Batiersea  scheme,  and,  therefore,  increase  its  power 
and  not  hurt  Chelsea. 

16,7U.  (Major-CteneraX  Seoit.)  Outside  the  Chelsea 
Company,  how  do  you  propose  to  get  that  15  million 
gallons  a  day  from  the  river  to  Battersea — how  do  yon 
fvopose  to  take  it  oat  of  the  riTer — under  what  autho- 
rity Of  course^  we  hope  that  if  this  scheme  is  pnt 
into  operation,  there  will  be  some  relief  from  the 
diffioolties  as  to  inter-sule. 

(Chairman.)  YeS,  take  that  for  granted. 

{Mr.  Pemder.)  That  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing. 

16.712.  {Ohairman.)  Where  will  you  get  16  million 
snrplus  of  pumping  power  if  yon  leave  out  the  Chelsea  P 
—We  have  pumpmg  power  at  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall.  Thi^  have  their  works  at  Hampton,  which 
have  tliis  pumpng  power  for  15  millions. 

{Ohairman.)  By  pumping  power,  I  mean  power  to 
take  flram  the  Thames. 
{Mr.  Pemher.)  Authority. 

16.713.  {Ohairman.)  Yes,  authority  to  take  ^om  the 
Thames? — ^That,  of  course,  we  expect  to  get  relief 

.  ufion,  so  that  one  company ,  if  it  is  not  taking  suffieientf 
might  let  another  company  take  it  to  a  certain  exxent. 

16.714.  Granted  that,  but  where  do  you  find  surplus 
authority  in  the  companies  to  take  water  from  the 
Thames  if  you  leave  out  the  Chelsea  P — The  Southwark 
aud  Yauxhall  have  a  snrplus. 

16.715.  {Major-Oeneral  8eoU.)  How  much?  — They 
have  a  surplus,  I  believe,  of  more  than  10  millions 
uow. 

16.716.  {Mr.  P«m6er.)  I  think  it  is  11  milliousP— I 
think  it  is  11  millions  that  they  have  at  preseut. 

16.717.  {Major-OoTieral  Scott.)  Forty-five  millions  is 
the  power  of  abstraction  of  the  Southwark,  is  it  not  P — 
Yes,  that  is  it. 

{Mt^or-Qeneral  SeoU.)  By  the  Act  of  1807  or  1898, 
I  am  not  sure  which. 

(Mr.  OUmde  BaggaUay.)  The  18v7  Act  is  saperaeded 
by  the  1898  Art. 

{Major-General  SeoU.)  The  1898  Act  gives  the 
authority  to  take  

(Kr.  Otaude  SaggaUaj/.)  tweaty  uid  a  half  million 
gallons  a  day. 

{Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  Twenty  and  a  half  million 
gallons  in  excess  of  the  24^ ;  that  is  45  million  gallons. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Forw-five  million  gallons 
on  an  average  of  six  months,  and  Kr.  Bestlcr  tells  me 
that  their  surplus  water  at  the  present,  time  in  round 
figures,  is  10  million?,  which  they  could  supply  to 
other  companies,  and  that  they  have  a  pumoing  power 
in  excess  of  their  own  requirements  which  would 
enable  them  to  pump  that. 

{MMor-Qeneral  Scott.)  That  is  the  question  I  put  to 
Hr.  Hervey. 

fJITr.  OZowds  BaggdUay.)  I  have  that  from  Kr.Bestler 
himself,  the  engineer  of  the  company. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  That  figure  is  given  at  Question  15,114. 
"  Can  you  estimate  the  surplus  at  all — how  many 
million  jtallons  a  day  P— "  (A.)  Thoj  have  a  Burplns  of 
10  million  gallons,  aud  means  of  dealing  with  it." 
That  is  the  Southwark  and  YauxhalL  In  order  to  see 
what  was  meant  by  the  surplus,  and  whose  surplus  the 
10  million  gallons  was,  the  Qoueral  SfUd,  '*  Wldch 
company  is  that  P  "  and  Mr.  BaUour  Browne  said, 
and  quite  truly,  "  the  Southwark  aud  Yauxhall."  Then 
he  goes  later  on  to  say  what  the  rest  would  be,  and  he 
works  it  up  to  12  million,  and  adds  those  togetiier,  and 
then  at  Question  15,135  you  total  the  whole  thing  up, 
and  make  it  22  million  gallons. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  ■Willyour  Lordship  ask  just 
one  q^uestion  of  Mr.  Collins.  When  he  was  here  before, 
he  said  this  was  rather  his  own  idea ;  would  yon  ask 
him  if  it  has  uow  been  submitted  to  the  direotors 
of  the  various  compunios,  and  has  met  with  their 
appromU 


(Oluiirmem.)  I  did  ask  him  that. 

(Witness.)  Yes,  it  has  been  submitted  to  them. 

{Ohmrman.  And  it  is  approved  by  all  the  companies. 

(WOiieu.)  It  has  been  before  all  the  chairmen  and 
they  have  approved  it  exactly  as  it  is  before  the 

Commission. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Brovme.)  That  is  exactly  it.  It  has 
been  before  all  the  ohadiinen,  bat  the  directors  of  the 
offlnpuueB  have  not  oonsid»^  the  scheme  at  all.  Ib 
not  that  sop  The  ohairmeu  approved  of  it  being 
pnt  in. 

(Witness.)  That  1  could  not  say.   I  believe  the  chair- 
men represent  the  directors  sufficiently  as  a  role. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  only  chairman  we  have 
seen  was  Sir  Henry  Knight,  and  he  disapproved  of  it, 
and  suggested  another  scheme. 

(Mr.  JPembar.)  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  all  ^ 
directors  of  all  tiie  companies  approve. 

(Mr.  Olauds  BaggaUay.)  Sir  Henry  £ttig&t  did  not 
disapprove  of  it. 

(ChairmoM.)  No. 

(Mir.  B<Hfowr  Brotone.)  He  did. 

(ilfr.  Pember.)  Why  did  we  discuss  it  P  However,  I 
am  distinctly  authorised  to  say  liiat  the  direototis  of  all 
the  oompaoies  approve. 

[OhaimcM.)  Sir  Henry  Eideht  thought  it  would  be 
Buffloient  to  do  a  less  thing,  which  he  mentioned. 

(Mr.  BaZfowr  Brotime.)  Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Clodidt  BaggaUay.)  But,  he  said,  as  an  insurance 

it  might  be  done. 

(Ohairman.)  Yes. 

16.718.  (Sir  Chorga  Bntee  to  Witness.)  The  cost  of 
this  work  is  down  here,  is  it  not,  as  255,346{.  P— That  is 
the  price. 

16.719.  That  does  not  inclode  anything  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  works  at  Battersea,  I  suppose  F — "So.  We 
.do  not  propose  to  purchase.  lu  the  report  we  say, 
"  Upon  the  Buppcfflition  that  the  Battersea  works  nftu 
"  be  made  available,  the  terms  upon  which  they  might 
"  be  utilised  would  have  to  be  arranged  between  the 
"  eight  confederated  companiea." 

(Mr.  Littler.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  in  order  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear,  I  should  say  that  my  company— thah 
IS  the  Kent  Company— is  the  one  which  is  the  least  of 
all  interested,  because  it  is  almost  certain  never  to 
want  this.  We  consider  the  scheme  perfectly  feasible, 
and  wo  are  perfectly  prepared  to  fall  in  with  it  as  a 
means  of  insurance,  if  it  was  to  be  needed ;  but  we 
cannot  speak  to  the  details.  It  is  absolutely  ioaocurata 
to  say  that  uiy  company  dissents. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  This  scheme  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tlie  Kent  Company.   It  does  not  touch  it. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  1  beg  yoor  par^n,  it  does. 

(Mr.  Ba3Jowr  Browne.)  Hot  at  all.  Id  does  not  refer 
at  all  to  the  Kent  Company,  and  therefore  your 
approval  is  not  very  valuable. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  At  all  events  it  has  been  approved  by 
all  the  companies. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Absolutely  approved  by  all  the  com- 
panies 

(Witness.)  It  does  refer  to  the  Kent  Company.  The 
Kent  Oompony  are  put  down  as  a  receiving  company 
only. 

(Mr.  Pem(0r.)  As  to  the  Kent  Company,  it  says, 
**  Assistance  could  be  rendered  by  means  of  connexions 
"  Nos.  13  and  14  from  the  Lambeth  and  Uto.  15  ^om 
'*  the  Southwark  Company  to  the  extent  of,  8ay« 
'*  lour  million  gallons.  These  iu  turn  could  be  supple- 
"  mented  from  the  Battersea  centre." 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  is  not  a  giving  company  at 
any  rate. 

(Mr.  LUtler.)  Surely  when  the  Kent  Company's 
counsel  is  authorised  to  make  the  statement  I  have 
made,  it  is  positively  improper  for  my  friend  to  make 
those  observatians. 

(Kr.  Balfour  Browne,)  I  entirely  differ  from  yon, 
that  is  all. 

(Mr.  lAtHer.)  1  cui  aaswar  tar  my  company  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  London  Cou&l^  Counml's 
advocates. 
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il[<^or-Omeral  Bcotl.)  As  the  cmm  BtandB  at  present 
the  directors  haTe  expressed  their  entire  villingneBB 
to  oarrj  oat  this  scheme,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
oertnin  namber  of  ttie  engineers  who  hare  come  hero,  I 
tiiink,  have  oxpreesed  doubts  as  to  whethor  their 
cosqniiies,  that  is,  the  company  fur  which  each  engineer 
ipoke,  woold  think  it  necessary. 

{Wiiness.)  Yes,  necessary  for  themselTes ;  they  con- 
udn-  that  as  a  matter  of  insnrance,  it  would  be 
>  Tflry  asefttl  thing  to  haTe,  but  inasmiioh  as  these 
oanpsDies  haTe  gone  on  a  great  many  TBors,  and  such 
k  Mnneiion  ^^■nt.ii  this  year  has  noTor  oeen  required, 
n  M  that  it  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  Aw  that 
iDtanmoe. 

16.790.  {Sir  €horge  Bruce.)  It  is  physically  possible, 
snd  will  answer  the  purpose  if  mode  and  reqniredP-- 
Tes,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  coald  be  done  very 
quickly,  if  necessity  arose. 

16.721.  (Sir  John  Dorvngton.)  How  is  it  superior  to 
That  we  have  called  Scheme  No.  3,  which  is  the  existing 
modeof  oommnnication  P — I  do  not  think  that  was  ever 
fOf,  forirard  as  a  definite  scheme. 

16.722.  Nop — Sir  Hemy  Knight  mentioned  that 
titere  were  certain  connexions  which  he  considered 
were  snffioient  for  present  purposes,  and  they  have 
usirerad  to  a  certain  extent ;  out  I  may  point  out  that 
these  cmmexions  that' are  made  are  not  at  all  what  we 
diinlr  snfi^ient  for  the  purposes  of  inter-communication. 
?or  instance,  we  hare  laid  at  a  large  expense,  and 
Tdy  quickly,  during  this  autamn,  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
mam  along  Oxford  Street  to  connect  ihe  New  Biver 
Head  wi^  the  Grand  Jnnotton  Oompany,  but  we  do 
not  lode  upon  l^t  as  a  permanent  thing,  becanse  we 
nnt  to  do  more  to  matke  it  moria  ^eotnal.  We  want 
to  take  tiiat  main  from  Poland  Street  through  to 
Cimpden  Hill,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  very  effectual 
coisaxioD.  Although  it  may  answer  for  a  short  time 
itiinota  connexion  that  we  like.  It  interferes  with 
oQi  ntpply  district,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
ti^Bittmea  scheme  is  that  all  the  water  dellTered 
from  the  centre  is  delivered  into  the  company's  service 

The  witnes 


reservoirs,  and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  tho  Mr.E. 

distribution  in  the  districts  through  which  it  paBses.  Collins. 

It  is  delivwed  from  resraroir  to  reservoir,  and  so  is   ^ 

distributed  amongst  each  company's  customers.  18  Nov. '98 

16.723.  What  you  have  called  Schcmt-  No.  3  is  rather 
awkward,  is  it  not  P — It  is  a  little  awkward. 

16.724.  Is  it  awkward  to  the  extent  of  the  difiTerenoe 
of  cost  between  the  two  P — It  depends  upon  how  much 
is  wanted  of  it. 

16,7^.  (CAoM-moii.)  It  seems  to  me  that  Soheme 
No.  3  is  only  part  of  Soheme  No.  2  P— Ye^  it  is  part 
of  Soheme  No.  2. 

16.726.  Would  it  be  prudent  to  do  that  part  first, 
and  to  go  on  by  degrees  with  the  restP— I  think  it 
would.  I  think  the  most  important  part  should 
natoraUy  be  dtme  first. 

16.727.  Yon— the  New  Biver  Company-nlo  not  an- 
ticipate yoarselTes  ever  being  in  need  of  this  soheme, 
as  I  nnoerstand  you  P— No.  We  never  have  been  in 
want  of  it  and  I  ht^  we  never  shall  bo.  Of  course  we 
do  not  know  what  might  take  place. 

16.728.  {Slaior-OeneraL  Bnott.)  In  the  plan  you  have 
shown  no  connexion  between  Battersea  uid  NnnheadP 
— No,  beoatue  the  connexions  already  exist. 

16.729.  Yes,  but  looking  st  the  plan  it  looks  like  a 
dislocation  or  a  break  in  the  scheme,  does  It  not  P — 
Yes ;  but  we  did  not  like  to  put  in  too  many  existing 
mains,  or  we  never  should  have  made  it  plain  at  all. 
But  there  are  connexions  between  Bactersea  and 
Nnnhead. 

16.730.  And  you  can  pump  from  Battersea  to  Nan- 
head  P — ^Yes,  to  Nanhead. 

16.731.  That  completes  the  circle  P — That  completes 
the  circle,  but  what  we  have  put  in  here  are  mains 
which  are  not  in  existence. 

16,7^2.  {Ohairmtm.)  I  forget,  but  is  Kent  a  con- 
tributing oompany  under  this  Soheme  No.  2  P-~  Noy 

we  have  not  put  them  down  as  a  oontiibating  Umaflaa^ 

company.  Q.  tt^nz^ 

withdrew. 


{pkaSmaiA.)  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Kent  Oom* 
puij  want  to  be  heard  upon  this  Scheme  No.  2. 

(Mr.  IMtir.)  No,  my  Lord,  we  have  no^  desire  to  add 
Uftiiiiif.  Your  Lortuhip  knows  what  is  said  in  the 
BoyJCommission  wiw  regard  to  us,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  add  anything  to  the  statements  on 

behalf  of  the  other  corapanies. 

(Ciaiman.)  Is  the  Kent  engineer  here,  becanse,  if 
w,  we  will  take  him,  after  the  adjournment,  very 
ihortly,  in  order  to  know  what  the  company  could 
oontribute,  and  if  the  London  County  Council  have 
U17  evidence  to  lay  before  us  on  this  question  of  inter* 
commimicatiou  we  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  it. 
We  fiiall  be  very  glad  to  have  their  views. 


[After  a  short  adjoomment.] 

{Mr.  Psmber.)  I  thonght  it  might  be  as  well,  my 
Lord,  just  to  give  yon  a  copy  of  that  amended  report 
whioh  oontains  St&eme  2  (Aonawtji!  earns  to  hia  Lordship. 

(Chairman.)  I  have  already  had  it. 

Qir.  Psm&er.)  But  there  is  a  note  Uiat  ought  to  be 
made  upon  it^  I  have  referred  to  it  (moe  or  twioe,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Obelsea  Oompany  could  affiord  help  to 
the  scheme,  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  snpply  for  the 
time  some  of  their  surplus  take  from  the  Thames  in 
case  of  emergency. 

{GhaWman.)  Where  do  you  say  that  P 

{Mr.  Pembsr.)  I  mentioned  it  this  morning.   I  have 

i'  uBt  had  that  added  on  as  a  note  It  is  not  in  the  print; 
t  is  just  so  that  yon  may  bear  that  in  mind. 
{Ohairman.)  I  do  bear  it  in  mind  fully. 


Mr.  WiLLiAH  HoBBis  oaUed  and  examined. 


16,783.  (OKoHmon.)  Yon  are  the  chief  engineer,  are 
Ton  not,  to  the  Kent  Company  P— I  am. 

16,734  How  long  have  you  been  chief  engineer  P— 
24  fears. 

2^735.  In  your  view,  is  some  scheme  of  connexion 
between  the  different  companies  desirable? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  desirable  as  a  general  insurance  against 
accidents  or  emergencies, 

16.736.  Hare  you  considered  Scheme  No.  2  P— Yes. 

16.737.  Has  your  company  approved  of  it  P  — 
They  amirove  of  it  generally,  bat  it  wants  a  little 
mocBGcation  in  order  to  give  the  Kent  Company  the 
benefit  of  lAie  Battersea  Scheme.' 

16.738.  Does  not  the  Kent  Company  f;et  the  benefit 
of  the  Battersea  Schorae  under  it  r — It  is  nothing  Tory 
aerioiiB,  but  it  does  not.  You  will  find  we  get  4million 
gallons  a  day,  whereas  the  Chelsea  gets  10  millions,  and 
the  others  get  about  20  millions.  If  we  got  about  the 
same  as  the  Chelsea  that  would  probably  put  us  on  a 
bir  footing. 

1^789.  You  say  you  ought  to  receive  more  than 
i  million  gollonB  a  day  if  yon  want  it  P— We  merely 


exchange.  As  it  stands  now  it  is  an  exchange  of 
4  million  rallons  a  day.  We  are  supposed,  if  neceisary, 
to  be  called  upon  to  give  4  million  gallons  a  day  and 
also  we  might  receive  4  million  gallons  a  day.  bat 
we  do  not  get  our  supply  supplemented  by  this  Battersea 
Scheme.  It  involves  nothing  more  than  the  laying 
of  a  pipe  down  in  our  direction. 

16.740,  [Mr.  UtOer.)  I  think  it  is  really  quite  a 
matter  of  detail,  my  Lord,  because  it  can  be  done. 
{To  the  Witneas.)  Tta.b  is  so,  is  it  not  P— Yes,  it  is 
nothing  at  all. 

(Chairman.)  I  cannot  see  that  yon  are  called  upon  to 
contribute  anything  by  this  soheme. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  No,  they  are  treated  as  a 
receiving  company,  as  Mr.  Collins  explained. 

16.741.  {Ghairmfm.)  You  are  not  treated  as  a  con- 
tributing company  ?  ~  I  thonght  we  were.  It  was 
intended  to  be  so  under  Scheme  No.  1. 

(CAoimHon.)  But  we  are  on  Soheme  No.  2. 

(tfr.  XdiUer.)  We  oould  give  the  two  neigfabonnng 
compuiies  that  4  million  gallons  a  day  by  means  of 
the  oonnexion. 


Mr.  W. 
Morris. 
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{Ghairman.)  Yes,  bat  I  find  this  echome  extraor- 
dinarily  difficult  to  understand.  I  cannot  seo  anywhere 
which  the  cuntribating  companies  are. 

(Witmsa.)  If  you  look  at  connexion  15,  yon  will 
see  there  that  it  says  this  connexion  woald  asaiat 

either  oompany. 

16.742.  {Major -General  Scott.)  Are  yon  referring  to 
jHo.  1  Scheme?— No,  I  believe  not.  I  un  roferring  to 
No.  2  Scheme,  connexion  15. 

(C^otrmon.)  I  cannot  find  anywhere  in  this  print 
any  oompatation  of  the  amoants  that  are  to  be  conUi- 
boted,  and  by  whom. 

(Mr.  Jvirtler.)  "Would  yon  jiiat  tell  his  Iiordsbip  that, 
Mr.  Morris,  as  shortly  as  yon  can. 

16.743.  (Chairman.)  1  cannot  find  in  this  printed 
Scheme  No.  '2  who  is  to  contribate  the  water.  I  see, 
the  receiTing  oompaniea ;  bat  I  cannob  sae  who  is  to 
supply  the  waterP— It  is  all  based  generally  opm 
Sol  lemeNo.  1.  Scheme  No.  1  baa  been  modified.  Under 
Scheme  No.  1  it  was  intended  to  take  water  from  the 
Ohelaea  Company,  who  were  the  only  company  who 
then  had  any  considerable  sarplns. 

16.744.  We  have  been  told  twice  this  morning  that 
the  Chelsea  Company  are  not  taken  into  account  in 
Scheme  No.  2?— No,  bnt  nnder  No.  2  Scheme  it  ia 
intended  to  take  water  from  Battersea,  wliere  it  could 
be  immediately  used. 

16.745.  Where  sball  I  find  in  this  print  that  baa 
been  laid  before  ns  who  ia  to  contribate  the  water  that 
is  to  be  given  to  the  receiving  companiee  ? — I  think 
you  will  see  that  at  the  beginning,  in  a  kind  of 
preamble. 

(Mr.  LilUer.)  I  think  if  your  Lordahip  will  look  at 
the  various  heads  you  will  aee  how  it  ia  contributed ; 
for  instance, "  Beceiving  Company,  Chelsea,"  there  yea 
find  where  they  get  it  tVom. 

(Oiiairman.)  They  get  it  from  the  Battersea  centre, 
bnt  who  feeds  the  Battersea  centre  P 

(Witneas.)  The  Southwark  ond  Tanxhall  Company. 

(Chairman.)  Bnt  that  is  not  said. 

(Mr.  LiitUr.)  Tes. 

(Ohairmem.)  Where  is  it  aaid  P 

(WUnen.)  In  the  first  paragraph. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  It  is  in  the  first  paragraph  j^our  Lord- 
ship sees:  "That  oompany  had  at  their  diapoaal  the 
"  whole  of  their  plant  at  Battersea,  capable  of  providing 
**  filtration  for  15  million  gallons  daily." 

(OJiairman.)  That  moans  tho  Southwark  and  Yanxhall 
have  to  supply  15  million  gallons. 

(Mr.  LitUer.)  That  is  the  Battersea  Scheme. 

(Ohairman.)  Bnt  the  Sonihwark  and  Tanxhall  have 
told  na  to-day  that  they  can  only  supply  5  or  6  million 
gallons,  BO  what  is  the  uae  of  talking  about  their 
supplying  15  million  gallons  P 

(Jfr.  Savour  Browne.)  Not  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  to  day,  bnt  last  week. 

(Chairman.)  It  waa  last  week  that  Mr.  Bestler  told 
us  that  tho  Southwark  and  Yanxhall  could  supply  5  or 
6  million  gallons  now,  and  by  laying  down  anew  main 
they  conld  send  dovrn  10  millions. 

[Mr.  BaJ/oitr  Brovme.)  Yes, 

(Mr.  Bestler.)  That  is  rather  confusing.  It  refers  to 
line  fire,  and  10  millions  is  the  figure  we  believe  we 
could  send.  Those  5  or  6  millions  were  not  under  line 
five. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  what  ia  oonfosinfj.  I  can 
only  say  what  you  did  say.  That  10  millioiu  la  by  the 
new  main,  yoa  say  P 

(Jfr.  BetOer.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Ghairman.)  That  10  millions  is  not  15  millions. 

(Witne8$.)  There  is  available  plant  there  for  15  mil- 
lions; but  at  the  present  time  there  is  only  10  million 
gallons  of  water  that  could  be  spai'ed  by  the  Sonthwark 
and  Yanxhall  Company. 

16.746.  (Chairman.)  Then  where  is  the  other  5  mil- 
lions to  come  from  P — Afterwards,  if  anotlier  main  is 
laid  from  the  Thames,  and  the  intake  provided,  the 
other  5  millions  can  be  pumped,  wbich  is  alluded  to  in 
ft  supplementary  report. 

16.747.  What  company  is  going  to  supply  the  other 
5  milliop*  ?— No  one  company. 


16,748.  (Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  What  is  tho  planP— • 
Unless  general  powers  of  intersale  are  granted— 

(Chairman.)  Bnt  assume  all  that,  and  never  mind 
about  powers  of  intersale ;  who  is  going  to  find  the 
water  P 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUa^.)  I  think  if  tou  look  at 
the  Scheme  you  will  aee  about  the  Ohelaea  plant. 
The  Chelsea  Company  are  the  receiving  company, 
and  the  first  10  million  gallons  is  to  come  from 
the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall  through  the  Hamp- 
ton BUppIy.  Then  if  you  read  on  it  says :  "  Failing 
"  this,  10  million  galloua  could  be  delivered  from 
"  Oampden  Hill  by  means  of  theae  conneziona,  the 
"  Grand  Junction  Oompany  contributing  3  million 
"  gallons,  the  West  Middlesex  Company  3  millions, 
*'  and  the  New  Biver  Company,  4  millions."  So  that 
you  get  another  10  millions  there  in  addition  to  tho 
first  10  millions,  or,  in  lien  of  it,  you  can  take  from  any 
oi  those. 

(ChairmoM.)  There  are  half-a^iozen. 

(Mr.  Olaude  BaggaUaj/.)  You  will  find  nnder  the 
beading  at  each  receiving  oompany  that  it  is  provided 
that  in  addition  to  what  comes  from  the  Battersea 
works  you  can  get  water  from  one  or  other  of  the 
companies. 

(Ghairman.)  I  daresay  it  is  my  fault,  but  I  do  not 
nudaratand  it. 

(Mr.  Liitler.)  Your  Lordship  will  find  it  nnder  each 
head,  I  think. 

16,740.  iOhairman  to  Wiineat.)  What  with  your 
existing  plant,  could  the  Kent  Company  now  con- 
tribnte  to  any  inter-communication  acheme  P — We  have 
calculated  about  2  million  gaUons  a  day. 

16.750.  With  your  existing  pumping  power,  filtering 
plant,  and  mains  P — Yes. 

16.751.  Yon  could  deliver  2  million  gallons  a  day 
where  P  —  From  onr  wtn-ka  at  Deptford  through  the 
communication  pipe  that  is  mentioned  here,  No.  15,  I 

thiak  it  is. 

16.752.  Never  mind  15.  Where  is  it;  what  com- 
munication pipe  ia  itP — It  is  a  communication  pipe 
from  Deptford  to  the  Sonthwark  and  YanxhalL 

16.763.  You  mean  through  tiie  Thames  Subway,  do 
yon  ?  —  No,  it  was  not  intended  to  go  through  the 
Thames  Subway. 

16.754.  Where  then? — It  was  intended  tq  connoot 
with  the  Southwark  and  Yauzhall  at  Pcckluun.  There 
ore  two  small  pipes  going  through  the  Blackwall  Tunnel. 

16.755.  Let  us  follow  up  this  pipe.  Yon  go  through 
to  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  at  Feckham,  and  where 
next  do  you  go  on  to  -to  Battersea  P — No,  that  is  where 
1  suggest  that  the  soheme  requires  a  little  amendment. 
It  should  go  on  to  Battersea,  and  we  should  have  a 
larger  main  than  waa  intended. 

16.756.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  It  does  now  go  to 
Battersea  by  a  smaller  main,  does  it  P~It  simply  pro- 
vides for  a  connexion  between  the  Kent  Company's 
works  at  Deptford  and  the  mains  of  the  Southwark  and 
Yanxhall  Company  at  Feckham. 

16.757.  By  means  of  these  maina  there  ia  a  connexion 
with  Battersea  P — ^Yes,  that  would  be  a  connexion  in 
that  way,  no  donbc. 

16.758.  In  that  way  there  is  a  connexion,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  Battersea  P — Yes. 


16.759.  (Oha/irman.)  Is  that  so—you  say  "Yea"  in 
snch  a  doobtlU  way  P — do  not  know — I  only  know 
that  thia  Was  a  connexion  between  my  company's 
works  at  Deptford  and  the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall 
Company's  main  at  Feckham,  but  what  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Soutiiwark  and  Yanxhall  Company  ore 
I  am  not  prepared  to  onawer. 

16.760.  But  yon  say  yon  could  spare  how  many 
gallons  a  day  P — ^Abont  2  million  gallons  a  day. 

16.761.  Of  coarse,  your  powers  of  pumping  from  your 
well  are  unlimited  by  anything  except  the  capacity  of 
the  wells  P — Quite  so. 

16.762.  Have  you  pumped  your  wells  during  thia  diy 
summer  up  to  their  utmost  capacity  F  —  Yes,  Tory 
nearly,  because  we  have  had  an  accident  which  upset 
some  of  onr  works,  and  wo  were  obliged  to  make  good 
from  onr  Deptford  Station. 

16.763.  How  much  had  yon  to  spare  this  summer  P  

About  2  million  gallons. 
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16,764.  But  yon  had  nob  power  to  pamp  itP— Tes, 
we  hid  uap^  power,  but  we  were  without  communi- 
cation. 

16765.  Bat  I  understood  your  power  had  broken 
doimP-Wh»t  1  meant  was  that  we  had  pumped  up  to 
Hr  marimum  power.  We  tested  our  works  to  the 
extent  of  25  million  gallons  a  day,  because  at  one  of 
oar  piimping  stations,  at  Wilmington,  both  our  engines 
had  Wen  down,  and  therefore  we  had  to  make  it 
good  froni  the  other  stations. 

16,766.  Will  you  give  me,  please,  the  number  of 
mllonB  you  pumped  during  June,  July,  August,  and 
September  of  this  year?— In  June  17,0(Kt,000,  in 
jjy  17,967,000,  in  August  18,686,000,  in  September 
18,^,000,  in  October  16,523.000. 

16767.  Those  are  not  much  higher  quantities  than 
jaa  pumped  in  1897,  if  at  all  P— Tes,  my  Lord,  in 
geptember. 

16.768.  In  September  and  October  they  are,  but 
not  ia  July  or  August  P— No,  in  September  it  was 
3  milliuc  gallons  a  day  more  than  we  did  last  year. 

16.769.  {Major- Oeneral  8eoU.)  Does  that  quantity 
include  the  quantity  you  passed  through  the  Blackwail 
Toonel  P— Tes,  it  does. 

16.770.  (CAotmon.)  Then,  for  your  own  pnrposea 
yon  did  not  pump  much  more  than  you  did  in  1897?— 
itn,  it  was  much  more  in  those  two  months.  In  fact, 
the  qaantaty  we  pumped  in  September  is  the  highest 
qtuntity  we  have  ever  pumped  m  any  month. 

16.771.  GiTe  me  the  qnanticy  for  September  again  P 
-18,791,000  gallons. 

l^TTS.  Bow  much  of  that  went  to  the  East  London 
CompmrP—Aboiit  200,000  gallons  a  day. 

{Ur.  Bayimr  Srmone.)  The  pipes  cannot  cany 
more. 

16,778.  (Ghairman.)  So  that  yon  pumped  18  million 
pi\m  last  September,  as  against  16  million  gallons,  or 
nearly  16  million  in  September  1897  P— Tes. 

16,(74.  Now,  supposing  a  drought  of  a  like  character 
to  that  of  this  year  occurs  again  next  year,  shall  yon  be 
able  to  Bnpply  2  million  gallons  to  foreign  companies  P 
-Yei,  I  Uunk  so.  We  had  two  of  onr  stations  not 
completed  this  summer,  but  we  shall  have  them 
completed  now,  and  we  expect  to  get  some  more  water, 
io  that  way. 

16.775.  As  I  understand,  you  have  some  alight 
(^eetion  to  Scheme  No.  2,  inasmuob  as  it  does  not 
proTid^  for  giving  yoa  more  than  4  million  gallons  a 

dajf-Yes. 

16.776.  Do  you  anticipate  that  yon  will  want 
4 miUkm gallons  a  day  in  any  circumstances  that  yon  can 
lbteneP_I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  qnesMon  of  insnranoe 
— noelf  a  question  of  insnranoe. 

U777.  What  do  yon  want  to  insure  againstP—To 
insnn  against  any  accident  or  unforeseen  emei^enoy. 

16.778.  What  unforeseen  emergency  beyond  aooident 
ii there?— I  cannot  foresee  anything  beyond  accident. 

16.779.  (MajuT-O&neral  Beott.)  Ton  are  pumping  from 
one  of  the  best  reservoirs  you  could  possibly  have, 
sre  you  uotP — Tea,  I  believe  so;  an  underground 
reservoir, 

16.780.  Any  change  taking  place  in  that  reservoir 
wodd  be  very  gradual,  would  it  not  P  —  Tes,  it 
voold. 

16.781.  Therefore  you  have  a  very  large  insnranoe  at 
present,  have  yon  not  P — Tes,  we  hope  so. 

16.782.  (Sir  George  Brnoe.)  But  if  your  engines  break 
doim,  the  reservoir  auderground  will  not  be  of  mnoh 
wP-No. 

16.783.  {Chairman.)  But  a  good  many  of  your  engines 
would  have  to  brei^  down  at  once  to  put  yon  in  need  of 
any  outside  help  P — Tes. 

(Ur.  IMiler.)  I  think  yon  have  bivdly  made  it  clear 
to  the  Commission,  that  if  yon  have  got  all  the  different 
pumping  Btationa,  you  can  supply  to  the  other  wells 
mter-communicably  amongst  yourselves. 

(Mt.  Balfour  Brovme.)  So  I  understood— practically 
in  duplicate  all  over. 
Tes. 

16,^  {MajOT'Oeneral  Boott.)  Where  would  these 
2  uilliou  guUons  come  fromP  Can  you  specify  the 
Etations  wnU^  would  contribute  to  the  2  million 


gallons  P — A1I  oar  supplies  are  centred  at  Deptford,    Mr.  W 
and  we  should  have  to  supply  it  from  Deptford.   They  Morris, 
are  all  pumplpg  day  and  night  into  Deptford,  and  at  — ~ 
Deptford  we  just  keep  our  engines  going  suffioientlv  13  Nov. '98 
to  keep  our  reBervoirs  full.  *"      — — - 

16.785.  How  many  wella  pump  into  DeptfindP  — 
Seven. 

16.786.  Then  on  the  road  to  Deplford  these  wells 
contribute  to  your  district  supply,  I  presauie  P— Tes, 
oertain^  they  do. 

16.787.  So  that  it  is  the  balance  that  remains  after 
your  district  is  satisfied  that  reaches  Deptford  P — ^Tes. 

16.788.  Where  does  the  water  go  when  it  gets  to 
Deptford— into  a  reservoir  P  —  It  comes  to  Deptford, 
and  then  the  mains  centre  at  Deptford,  as  it  were,  uid 
then  we  can  do  what  we  like  with  the  water. 

16.789.  Ton  would  simply  drive  the  water  into  the 
Southwark  and  Vauiball  system  ? — YeSi  we  oould  take 
ii^.  for  instance,  from  the  Eltham  reservoir.  That 
would  be  a  convenient  reservoir  to  supply  it  from. 

16.790.  Could  you  supply  for  several  months  for,  say 
the  five  summer  months,  2  million  gallons  a  dayP— 
Tes,  taking  it  on  the  average. 

16.791.  (3fr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  Have  you  any  indi- 
cation in  any  one  ofyour  wells  this  year  of  stress 
owing  to  drought  P — ^The  drought  has  affected  one  of 
our  wells. 

16.792.  Only  one  ?— Only  one. 

16.793.  iOhairman.)  Which  ia  that  P— That  is  a  well 
at  Orpington.  It  stands  at  a  very  much  higher  ele- 
vation than  any  of  the  other  wells.  The  ground  level 
there  ia  210  feet  above  Ordnance. 

16.794.  If  I  understand  this  ticheme  at  all  you  have 
not  any  works  to  do  under  this  Scheme  No.  2  ? — -No, 
except  to  make  these  connerioiis  as  far  as  they  go. 
There  are  two  connexions  with  the  Lambeth  and  one 
connexion  with  the  Southwark  and  Vanxhall. 

16.795.  Ton  have  to  do  that  P— Tee. 

36.796.  Which  connexions  are  those No.  13,  is 
itP  

(3ff.  Littler.)  Tour  Lordship  will  find  they  are  18, 
U.  and  15. 

16.797.  (ChairmcMi.)  7,1252.  you  will  have  to  spend, 
and  your  oompany  undertakes  for  that  to  bear  your 
share  of  the  intor^t  of  the  whole  debenture  stock  of 
255,0001.  in  proportion  to  your  water  rentalP— Yes, 
I,  believe  my  directors  have  agreed  to  join  the  other 
companies. 

(Mr.  LitUer,)  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission 
would  care  to  have  a  table  of  the  raintall  for  the  lapt 
86  years,  which  has  been  very  carefully  taken  ? 

{Ghairman.)  The  rainfall  where  P 

{Mr.  Littler.)  It  was  taken  at  onr  own  stations. 

( Witm$8.)  It  was  taken  at  Greenwich. 

(Chairman.)  At  Greenwich  Observatory,  I  see.  Will 
yon  give  us  the  results  P 

(Mr.  Litthr.)  I  think  I  can  give  your  Lordship  the 
reaalts.  Of  courso  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  arithmetic, 
and  I  thought  it  would  bo  probably  wanted  by  your 
Lordship.  Ton  will  find  that  the  lowest  average  of 
10  yeara  (1854  to  1863)  is  227.  That  is  as  near  as 
may  bo.  Then  the  highet^t  10  years  is  28'3,  roughly. 
Then  in  the  whole  of  the  86  years  there  have  only 
been  11  years  in  which  the  rainfall  has  been  below 
20  inches.  Of  those,  seven  years  have  been  above  19, 
one  haa  been  above  18,  two  have  been  between  17  and 
18,  one  is  exactly  17,  none  are  below  17  until  this  lufc 
year,  when  it  fell  to  14-77. 

(OhaUrTHon.)  That  had  better  go  on  the  note. 

(2*^  table  was  handed  in,— Bee  Appemdix  S,  1.)  Sw  19,118, 

CroBs.examinod  by  Mr.  Baltour  Browme. 

16.798.  I  understand  that  up  to  the  present  time 
your  company  hag  never  been  short  of  water? — No. 

16.799.  You  told  the  Commission  what  you  had 
pumped  in  particular  months  of  this  year.  Can  you 
tell  them  what  is  your  maximum  pumping  capacity — 
what  you  could  pump  P — Of  course  in  these  yjuestionB 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  estimate. 

16.800.  Tes  P — I  base  my  e»timato  on  the  practical 
working,  and  that  would  be,  taking  it  as  a  maximum 
for  one  day,  25  million  galloiift. 
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16.801.  Ton  oonld  pump  25  miUlon  galloas  in  one 
day — that  is,  yonr  pumps  would  do  it  P — I  think  we 
should  get  water  enough  to  keep  those  pumps  going. 

16.802.  Yes.  That  is  the  next  question  I  was  going 
to  ask  Tou.  You  have  answered  two  questions  at  onoe. 
Beth  the  pumps  oould  work,  and  you  could  find  water 
enough  to  keep  the  pnmps  going  ? — Yes. 

16.803.  And  the  maximum  that  yon  ever  have  had 
fo  pump  was  in  Septeraber  of  this  year— 18,791,000  P — 
That  is  the  average  quantity  we  pumped  in  the  month, 
but  the  maximum  is  about  21  million. 

16.804.  So  tliat  even  on  the  maximnm  day  yon  have 
bad  a  snrplns  oapacilj  and  surplus  water,  if  yon  chose 


to  pnmp  it,  of  4  million  gallons  P — ^Yes,  that  is  only  a 
proper  margm  for  safety. 

16.805.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  against  that. 
It  is  a  ftrqper  margin  for  safety,  and  it  ensures  your 
being  able  to  keep  up  your  supply  f — Yes. 

Be-examined  by  Mr,  Lixilbb. 

16.806.  With  regard  to  the  Btalistios  in  the  Beport 
of  the  fioyal  Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Salronr, 
you  are  prepared  with  eridence  when  we  coma  to  the 
general  question  to  show  that  yonr  capacity  is  under- 
estimated, are  you  not  P— Yes. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  J. 


lb.  JosHPB  ^AHOU  called  and  examined. 


16.807.  {Chairmcm.)  You  are  one  of  the  engineers  of 
the  New  Biver  Oompany,  I  believe  P — I  am  engineer  to 
the  New  Kiver  Company. 

16.808.  Are  yon  in  charge  of  the  wells  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  system  P— Yes. 

16^09.  Have  yon  pumped  this  .summer  snore  water 
or  lees  water  from  these  wells  than  usual  P— We  have 
pnmped  more  Uian  nsnal, 

16,8X0.  Can  you  give  me  tbe  figtues  P— I  am  afraid 
T  have  not  the  figures  with  me.  I  was  not  aware  that  I 
should  bo  called,  or  I  wonld  have  provided  myself  with 

them. 

16.811.  Cannot  yon  give  them  approximately,  or  give 
us  an  idea  bv  how  much  yun  Iwve  exoeeded  your 
aven^  pnmpmg  this  year  P — I  think  the  average  for 
this  year  will  be  about  two  millions  a  day  throughout 
the  year  above  the  average  of  the  highest  year  in  the 
past. 

16.812.  Two  millions  above  yoor  highest  former 
average  ?-^I  am  speaking  from  memon-,  and  I  think 
tliat  is  about  right ;  but  I  sbonld  have  liked  very  much 
to  have  bad  1h.e  figures  with  me. 

16.813.  Are  your  wells  situated  alongside  the  Biver 
Lea  P-— They  are  not  very  far  from  the  Biver  Lea. 

1631^  What  distance  P— They  are  all  within  half  a 
mile. 

16,815.  And  «»ne,  how  near  P — Tbe  nearest  is  within 
sevwal  hundred  yards ;  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

16316.  Have  yon  nothing  nearer  than  that  P^Nothing 
very  close. 

16.817.  How  many  of  them  hare  you  got  alongside 
t)i&  Lea  in  this  way  ranging  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  P— We  have  five  or  six. 

16.818.  (jtfr.  Littler.)  Tou  have  some  in  North 
Uiddlesex  further  from  the  Lea  than  that  P — We  have 
some  a  good  distance  from  tbe  Lea,  but  his  Lordship 
is  speaking  now  of  those  within  a  range  of  half  a  mile, 
I  understand. 

16.819.  {Chairman.)  Yes  P — I  should  think  seven  are 
not  very  far  from  the  Biver  Lea. 

16.820.  Vrom  tiiose  yon  say  yon  have  been  pumping 
on  an  average  two  million  gallons  a  day,  I  tnink  you 
said,  above  yonr  highest  average  ever  kriown  before  P 
— ^Yes,  that  is  the  average  throughout  the  year. 

16.821.  Is  the  Lea  in  that  jnrt  of  its  course  running 
on  same  chalk  stratum  in  which  your  wells  are 
BcmkP— Yes.  but  the  bed  of  the  river  is  lined  with 
alluvium.    It  does  not  run  upon  tbe  bare  chalk. 

16.822.  Lined  witii  allnvinm,  that  is,  snob  deposit 
as  the  floods  may  bring  down  P— It  ia  not  a  recent 
deposit.  It  has  been  brought  down,  at  least  a  great 
deal  of  it,  lojag  ago,  and  it  has  remained  there  for 
many  years,  ai^  it  lus  made  a  watertight  channel  for 
the  river. 

16.823.  We  have  heard  of  the  Lea  mnning  in  places 
over  the  chalk,  and  of  supplies  of  water  oozing  throngh 
the  obalk  into  tbe  river  P — There  are  places  where  it 
oconrs,  bat  it  does  not  occur  generally. 

16.824.  Does  it  occur  in  the  region  along  which  yonr 
six  wells  are,  within  half  a  mile  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  Leap — To  a  very  small  extent,  indeed. 

16.825.  To  some  extent  P— To  a  small  extent. 

16.826.  Your  wells,  of  course,  are  fed  by  whatever 
water  is  contained  in  t&at  chalk  formation  p— Yes. 


16.827.  Wliich  at  places,  and  to  some  small  extent, 
yoa  say,  supplies  water  to  the  Lea  P — ^To  a  very  small 
extent. 

16.828.  Has  the  Lea  been  lower  this  year  than  you 
have  ever  known  it  before  P—Yes,  it  has. 

16.829.  In  the  part  we  are  speaking  of,  in  the  part 
near  your  wells  is  that  P — The  sources  of  tbe  Lea  are 
very  much  higher  up,  and  the  water  did  not  come  in 
to  the  river  there,  so  that,  of  oonrae,  it  is  lower  opposite 
our  wells. 

16.830.  You  say  there  has  been  a  deficiency  up  in 
the  higher  sources  P — That  is  so,  and  there  is  no  con- 
nexion whatever  between  the  pnmpiug  from  our  weUs 
and  the  deficiency. 

16.831.  I  see,  yon  anticipate  me.  I  have  been  leading 
yon  up  to  that  point,  and  I  was  going  to  put  that 
question  to  yoa  next.  Yon  ssy  there  is  no  connexion 
whatevOT  P — Yes,  I  say  there  is  no  connexion  whatever. 

16.832.  Why  do  you  say  that  P— Becaiue  the  effect  of 
pumping  from  our  wells  is  purely  local. 

16,883.  What  do  you  mean  by  local  P — It  is  within  a 
very  limited  radins — it  does  not  form  a  true  circle,  bnt 
at  a  very  limited  distance  from  any  pnmping  centre 
the  effect  ^sappears, 

16.834.  What  distance  P— It  is  variable,  but  I  think 
if  you  take  a  quarter  of  a  mile — speaking  generally, 
because  there  may  be  exceptions— that  will  give  a  very 
fiur  idea  of  it. 

16.835.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  each  well  is 
filled  only  from  the  circle  of  chalk  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  that  it  is  not  fed  by  water  trickling  or 
oosing  or  permeating  throngh  the  obalk  further  off  P— 
It  is  fed  by  a  ntream  of  water  passing  throngh  the 
chalk  from  high  ground  towards  lower  ground  and 
going  underneath  the  London  tertiariea. 

16.836.  Bat  from  high  ground  sitoated  muoh  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offP — Tes. 

16,887.  Then  when  yon  tell  me  the  effect  of  your 
puminng  is  oonflned  to  a  radius  of  something  liln  a 
(quarter  of  a  mile,  you  must  be  stating  the  matter  a 
littla  too  widely,  because  yonr  well  is  fed  from  sonroes 
muoh  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  the  water 
oomes  throngh  that  bed  of  chalk  P — ^No,  I  can  assure 
you  I  am  not  stating  it  in  the  least  too  widely.  Tbe 
water  we  pnmp  out  of  the  chalk  affects  the  under- 
ground stream  on  the  lower  side  of  our  well  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  water  is  going,  but  not  beyond 
this  small  range  I  apeak  of,  in  the  direction  from  which 
tbe  water  is  coming.  If  yon  pnmp  tbe  -water  out  at 
London  Bridge,  it  affects  the  quantity  lower  down  the 
stream,  but  not  the  quantity  higher  up  ;  at  least,  |nob 
the  flow  of  the  water  a  considerable  distance  up. 

.16,838.  Then  w.U  you  pat  in  your  own  way  the 
reasons  for  which  yon  say  that  your  pumping  does  not 
affect  the  Lea  at  all  P — There  is  no  evidence  to  that 
effect.  There  is  merely  the  coincidence.  There  is  a 
very  dry  year  in  which  we  pnmp  more  than  nsnal ;  there  is 
a  very  dry  year  in  which  the  upper  springs  arc  depleted. 
The  water  falls  upon  the  high  chalk.  It  sinks  down 
into  the  ground,  and  as  it  iiassos  onwards  and  onwards 
in  the  direction  of  oar  wells  beyond,  and  on  towards 
tbe  pumps,  it  naturally  falls  below  the  level  of  the  out- 
flow of  the  springs  tluht  form  the  sources  of  the  Lea 
and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the 
pnmping  has  anjr  effect  upon  tbe  yield  of  the  Lea. 
There  is  the  c(nncidenoe  that  they  oocnr  at  the  same 
time.  That  must  be  so. 
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16.839.  (Mr.  Da  Bock  Porter.)  Has  not  one  of  your 
wellB  given  out  this  year — one  of  the  wells  from  which 
jou  have  bad  a  large  supply  in  the  past? — No, 
nothing  hss  given  out.  We  hare  had  one  stop,  but 
thttwasbecanse  of  an  acoideot — a  breakage— by  the 
uterial  breakiiig  in  at  the  aide  of  ihs  well. 

16.840.  Kot  from  any  defioienoy  in  the  supply  of 
water  it  the  well  P —Oh,  no. 

16^1>  {Chairman.)  We  nndersfcood  the  Amwell  well 
hadfailedP — Oh,  dear  no.  All  onr  springs  in  the  open 
chalk  hare  yielded  as  well  this  year  aa  airy  other  year, 
vith  the  qualification  that,  of  cottrae  in  a  ary  Beason,  or 
after  a  aeritt  of  dry  seasons,  the  pnmping  lerel  is 
sligUlj'  lower  than  in  a  wet  year,  or  after  a  series  of 
wetyaars, 

16,812.  Slightly  is  so  very  vagae.  How  much  is  it 
lowered  ?—Two,  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six  feet,  or 
something  like  that.  All  our  pamps  are  always  plenty 
low  enough  to  draw  water  from  the  lower  leTel,  and 
therefore  it  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  our  resonrcea. 

16^  (3£r.  De  Sock  Porter.)  You  spoke  of  having 
Damped  2  million  gallons  more  than  in  previous  years. 
Is  that  from  the  same  number  of  wells,  or  a  la^er 
nnmber  of  wells  than  was  in  existence  before  f — The 
ume  namber  of  wells  as  has  been  in  use  for  seTeral 
jem. 

16,844.  (Chairman.)  Yon  sa^  that  neither  the 
Amwell  well  nor  any  other  spring  or  well  has  failed? 
— Ko,  not  at  all. 

16^.  i^ajoT'Omeral  Sooit.)  Thws  was  a  report 
that  one  <^  the  springs  had  failed — Ghadwell  t*  — 
Chadwell  Bpring  has,  but  we  were  speaking  of  wells. 

16.846.  (OJiaifman.)  I  said  springs  or  wells  plainly  P 
-I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord.  Our  Chadwell  spring 
has  foiled  this  year,  bat  that  does  not  really  affect  oar 
TKOurcee  as  we  count  upon  them,  because  we  know 
that  iu  dry  years  that  has  before  almost  entirely,  if  noc 
quite,  ceased  to  flow,  so  that  in  reckoning  up  what  we 
mccnnt  upon  in  the  Aiture,  we  always  put  that  spring 
don  at  nowing,  bat  this  year  it  has  failed  for  some 
tune; 

16.847.  (3fr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  In  an  average  year, 
what  would  that  yield  f — The  averi^e  throughout  the 
year? 

16.848.  No ;  what  would  be  the  average  yield  from 
that  s\mng  ? — You  are  speaking  of  the  average  through- 
ont  the  year,  I  imagme  ? 

16349.  Yes  P— It  would  be  something  like  3  million 

gallons ;  in  wet  years  it  wonld  be  4  millions. 

16.850.  (Chairman.)  Three  million  gallons  per  year, 
or  3  million  gallons  per  day  f — Three  million  gulona 

per  day. 

16.851.  (Sir  John  Dorinqton.)  Bid  that  run  actually 
drjp— The  fact  ia,  that  the  water  is  delivered  into  a 

It  comes  from  a  long  distance ;  it  is  delivered 
into  a  round  basin.   A  leakage  has  occurred  in  that 
which  has  allowed  the  water  to  flow  out  into  the 
BDiroundiiig  chalk.   That  ia  what  has  occurred. 

16.852.  {GJiairman.)  But  you  told  us  just  now  that 
that  flpring  bad  failed,  and  do  you  mean  to  say  now 
^  the  failure  was  only  because  of  a  crack  in  the 

Did  the  spring  fail  or  notP — It  has  failed  ns. 
It  has  failed  to  overflow  into  onr  ohannels ;  and  it  has 
ttued  to  rise  to  that  level.  There  is  still  water 
amung,  oertainly. 


3.  Bnb  it  comes  in  a  way  that  is  of  no  use  P— -Of 
no  tue  to  ns  at  the  present  moment. 

16.854.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crack  in  this 
lAsin  P— Yes,  that  has  allowed  it  to  escape,  otherwise 
it  would  be  of  use  to  us. 

16.855.  But  you  say  it  does  not  rise  up  to  the 
ehaniKlP— Tee. 

16.856.  The  channel  is  not  the  baain  P— No. 

16.857.  The  channel  runa  into  the  basin,  as  I  under- 
Btand?~No. 

16.858.  What  then  P  —  The  basin  runs  into  the 
channel.  The  water  comes  by  an  underground  crevice 
throQgh  the  chalk,  for  along  distance,  into  the  basin. 
From  that  boain  it  flows  along  onr  river  channel. 

16.859.  Has  it  come  into  the  basin  this  year  P— Not 
to  a  BofficieBtly  hi^  level  to  allow  it  to  flow  off  down 
OBTibeam, 


16.860.  What  has  the  crack  in  the  basin  to  do  with  Mr.  J. 
it,  then? — That  prevents  it  rising  to  the  usual  level.  Francit. 
It  leaks  oS  into  the  surrounding  strata.   

16.861.  (fltrJbfcjiDorin^ji.)  Is  the  baain  an  artificial  15  Nov. '96 
one  or  a  natural  one  P — I  do  not  know.   It  is  very 
ancient.   X  should  think  it  is  more  or  less  artificial 

BOW,  at  any  rate,  in  its  present  shape  and  c<mdition. 

16.862.  (C^trmon.)  How  long  has  that  crack  been 
there  P — It  haa  only  devoloped  during  this  summer. 

16.863.  .Then,  of  course,  the  water  has  not  risen  to  the 
same  height  in  the  baain? — No.  it  has  not. 

16.864.  But  yon  say  that  is  not  due  to  any  failure  in 
the  spring,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  crack  P — That  is 
so,  I  imagine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  spring  in 
droughty  weather  always  yields  mnch  less  than  in  wet 
weather,  and  it  has  on  former  occasions  so  slowed  down 
that  it  would  not  allow  the  water  to  rise  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  of  any  advantsge  to  ns. 

16.865.  Even  when  there  was  no  cradk     Swan  when 
there  was  no  crack. 

16.866.  Is  it  a  failore  of  the  spring,  or  the  oraok,  that 
has  caused  this  thin^  to  give  way,  to  fall  out  this 
summer  P— I  Uunk  it  is  botii. 

16.867.  {Mr.  De  Boch  Porter,)  Has  the  total  tapolj 
from  the  swings  and  the  wells  been  more  or  less  thu 
last  year,  xou  apoke  of  two  million  gallons  more  from 
the  wells,  but.  taking  the  wells  and  springs  together, 
what  is  the  total  supply  P — I  am  only  speuing  now  of 
what  we  have  actually  pumped.  We  only  pump  as 
much  as  we  need.  .We  have  required  more  tnis  year 
and  we  have  pumped  more  this  year. 

16.868.  But  has  the  aggregate  supply  from  the  crprings 
and  wells  been  larger  this  year  than  in  any  former 
year  P — ^Yes. 

(5tr  Johai  Dorwigion.)  They  have  pumped  more  from 
their  springs, 

16.869.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  oonsider  that  even  if  the 
drot^ht  of  this  summer  is  repeated  you  will  be  able  to 
go  on  furnishing  6  million  ^llons  a  day  to  other  com- 
panies P — I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not,  subject  to 

our  own  requirements. 

16.870.  Of  course,  subject  to  your  own  requirements, 
but  will  your  requirements  permit  you  to  spare  so 
much  as  wat  P — think  it  is  extremely  likely,  but  we 
must  provide  for  our  own  consumers  first,  of  course. 

16.871.  {Major- Cfeneral  Scott.)  At  what  daily  rate  is  ggg 
your  supply  increasing  year  by  year  P — ^It  is  about  a  as,BSA-S. 
million  gallons  a  day  1  think. 

16.872.  As  much  as  that  P— Very  nearly. 

16.873.  I  think  the  average  over  a  number  of  years 
is  not  more  than  half  a  million,  is  it — take  the  last  12 
or  13  years  P — I  think  vou  will  find  it  ia  more  than 
that. 

16.874.  {Chairmam.)  A  million  gallons  a  day  extraP— 
Yes,  each  year,  taking  it  on  an  average.  Of  oonrse,  it 
varies.  If  you  made  a  diagram,  it  would  go  up  and 
down  very  much.  On  the  average  we  want  about  a 
million  gulons  a  day  more  each  year. 

16,876.  {Sir  John  Dorin^ion.)  In  10  years  the  demand 
on  yon  will  be  increased  by  10  million  gallons  a  day  F— 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  full  as  an  estimate,  but  still  it 

is  not  very  far  from  it. 

16.876.  {Mr.  LittUr.)  That  is  owing  to  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  outer  zone,  is  it  not  P— Yes,  and  not 
only  that,  but  to  the  increased  use  of  water  by  the 

existing  consumers. 

16.877.  {Major-Ganeral  Scoit.)  In  1881  your  daily 
supply  was  28,916,508  gallons,  aoooiding  to  the  return 
given  ? — I  daresay. 

16.878.  In  1897  the  supply  was  35,974,488;  would 
you  kindly  subtract  one  from  the  other,  and  divide 
them  by  16  for  16  years  P— I  do  not  know  whether  those 
are  suitable  years  to  take — ^1881  and  1807.  It  does  not 
do  to  pick  out  at  random  any  number  of  years. 

16.879.  Those  are  over  a  long  term,  16  years  P — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  1881  is  a  suitable  year  to  take 
to  get  a  fair  averuge.  It  may  be  an  extremely  high 
year,  or  an  extremely  low  year. 

(Major-General  Scott.)  That  is  so,  but,  sfcUl,  a  variation 
over  16  years  is  instructive. 

16.880.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  For  1897  the  Now 
Biver  Company  delivered  35,97^000  gallons,  and  ia 
1895,  38,051,000  P— Yes. 
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16,881.  So  that  it  has  gone  down  P- 
shows  it  is  not  wise  to  t^ko  1897. 


-Yqs,  and  that 


lSMov.*98     (MajoT'Oeneral  8eoH.)  At  any  rate,  the  16  years 
'      period  gives  about  half  a  million  a  year  increase. 

16,862.  (Ohaimum.)  la  1895  thero  were  some  special 
reasons,  where  there  not? — Yes,  it  was  a  very  dry 
year,  and  there  was  a  very  great  demand  for  water. 

16.883.  {Major.Qeneral  8coU.)  1831  and  1897  were 
the  two  years  I  took  ? — Bat  yon  see,  if  yon  take  1895 
and  1881,  yoa  get  a  different  result  altogether. 

{Lord  Robert  Oeeil.)  I  should  ask  leave  to  bo  allowed 
to  ask  jnst  one  or  two  questions  of  Mr,  Francis  P 

{Chairman.)  Then,  pray,  do  it  quickly. 

OroBS-esamined  by  Lord  BoBsaT  Cecil. 

16.884.  I  iust  want  to  know  about  this  Ohadwell 
Spring.  It  has,  in  &ct,  fallen  lower  this  year  than  it 
has  ever  fallen  before,  has  it  not  P — ^Tes. 

16.885.  Much  lower?— Tea. 

16.886.  In  1892,  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Water 
Supply,  you  said  that  the  lowest  you  would  expect  from 
this  Ohadwell  Spring  was  450,000  gallons  a  dayP — What 
I  said  at  that  time,  in  1892  was,  that  when  it  fell 
below  that  it  was  very  difficult,  with  the  means  we  had, 
to  measure  what  was  coming. 

16.887.  Forgive  me.  Just  let  me  read  to  yon  the 
answer  you  made.  It  is  at  Question  No.  6,382.  "  But 
"  does  not  that  raise  a  presumption  in  your  mind,  that 
"  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply,  Ohadwell  Spring  is 
*'  not  much  more,  if  any  more,  reliable  than  the  flow  of 
*'  an  ordinwy  stream  f  {A.)  Yes,  uid  in  giving  in  the 
"  return  of  what  amount  of  water  we  can  now  rely 
**  upon,  I  bare  put  Ohadwell  Spring  at  a  very  low 

figure  indeed.  (Q.)  "What  was  the  flgnreP  {A.)  Ifc 
"  is  450,000  gallons  a  day ;  that  is  the  lowest  it  haa 
'  *  been  for  any  length  of  time  "  ? — From  our  experience 
of  the  Tsry  diy  years  we  haTo  had  since  then,  I  hare 
put  it  down  for  several  years  now  at  nothing  at  all. 

16.888.  I  am  not  impugning  your  veracity,  only  I  am 
calling  your  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  a  very  different 
Rtate  of  things  exists  now  from  that  which  existed  in 
1892 ;  is  that  80  or  not  P — I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  past  years,  when  there  have  been  very  dry 
years,  as  in  1864,  the  probability  is  that  the  yield  of 
Uie  spring  has  gone  down  to  nothing. 

16.889.  Let  me  remind  you  that  at  Question  5,375 

Son  (quoted  Mr.  Muir  as  Eaying  before  the  Royal 
ommission  in  1867  ;  who  was  Mr.  Muir  f — He  was 
formerly  engineer  to  the  Kew  Biver  Company. 

16.890.  He  gave  engineering  evidence  before  tbe 
Water  Oommiasion  in  1867  ? — Yes. 

16.891.  And  did  not  he  say  this:  "We  reckon  that 
"  the  Ohadwell  Spring  has  an  average  flowoF400  cubic 
"  feet  per  minute  or  3,600,000  gallons  a  day.  That  is 
"  the  daily  average.  Sometimes  the  flow  is  very  much 
"  more  "  P — Yes,  and  I  put  it  at  3^  millions  instead  of 
4^  millions,  and  I  should  say  that  is  probably  the 
average,  and  when  we  get  a  series  of  wet  years,  we 
shall  get  it  brought  up  by  high  figures  to  that  average 
again. 

16.892.  At  any  rate,  you  admit  it  has  sunk  lower  Ibis 
year  than  over  before  P — Yes,  but  that  is  for  a  special 
reason. 

16.893.  What  is  ths  Bp3cial  reason  P — That  the  water 
has  found  its  way  elsewhere.  A  channel  of  communica- 
tion hdx  been  established  between  the  underground 
fissure  that  supplied  the  spring  and  the  general  body 
of  the  chalk,  that  did  not  exist  before. 

16.894.  Do  yon  suggest  that  up  till  now  this  ohalk 
spring  has  had  no  commnnioation  with  t^e  surrounding 
cualKr— Bractically  none. 

16,896.  Then  where  did  the  walier  come  from? — The 
Ohadwell  Spring  water  F 

16.896.  Yes  ?— Nobody  knows. 

16.897.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  it  may  have 
come  from  the  body  of  the  ohalk  ? — Of  course  it  comes 
from  the  body  of  the  chalk  somewhere,  but  where,  we 
do  not  know.  It  most  probably  oamea  many  miles. 

16.898.  Can  ^on  give  any  reason  for  believing  in  the 
e::isteDce  of  this  new  fissure  P— Yes,  I  think  that  is 
perfeotl^  clear,  because  the  water  has  never  sunk  from 
the  basui  before. 


16.899.  I  soe — that  is  the  only  reason  for  your  believ- 
ing in  the  existence  of  this  new  fissure  P — Yes,  I  think 
that  absolutely  proves  it. 

16.900.  Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  question.    Is  that  tbe 
only  reason  that  yoa  believe  in  it  P — I  think  so. 

16.901.  Now,  yon  have  told  us  that  you  have  pumped 
2  million  gaUonis  more  from  your  weUs  this  year  than 
you  did  last  P— Yes. 

16.902.  Boaghly  speaking,  and  without  dealing  with 
each  particulu-  year,  you  liave  been,  for  some  years, 
increasing  your  pumping  from  wells,  have  you  not  P— 
Yes,  we  have. 

16.903.  So  that  now  you  are  pumping  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  were  pumping  from  the  wells  in  the 
year  1892  P — ^We  are  pumping  more,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  very  great  d&u.  more. 

16.904.  But  still  more,  and  more  than  you  were 

pumping  before  1892  P— Yes. 

16.905.  Jnst  one  question  about  this  underground 
stream  theory.  Your  theory  is  that  there  is  an  under- 
ground  stream  in  the  chalk  ? — Yes. 

16^906.  Ftowinr  quite  freely  P^Yes. 

16.907.  If  titiat  were  so,  the  water  would  not  rise  to 
the  surface,  would  it,  in  the  well,  for  insfcanoe,  at 
Waltham  Abbey  t  —I  really  do  not  know  the  oircum- 

stances  of  the  well  at  Waltham  Abbey. 

16.908.  Then  take  any  well  in  the  chalk.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  least  important  that  yon  sboald  know 
the  circamscances  or  not.  The  only  reason  for  which 
the  water  would  be  driven  up  from  tlia  ohalk  to  the 
snrfikoe  would  be  because  it  could  not  get  awa^  under- 
ground ;  tiiere  is  a  pressure  from  above,  and  it  cannot 
get  away  undergroond,  and  bo  it  comes  up  when  yon 
make  a  hole  for  it.  Is  not  that  so  ? — ^It  depends 
entirely  upon  where  the  surface  is.  If  the  surface 
happens  w  be  a  little  below  the  saturation  l«vel,  the 
water  rises  above  the  surface. 

(nhaiirman.)  Is  not  this  a  little  wide  of  car  present 
subject  P 

(Lord  Robert  Ceoil.)  Perhapn,  but  I  only  wish,  to  give 
to  your  LoTdship  the  fact  that  thero  is  an  answer  to 
this  thooiy  of  tbe  nndergroand  stream,  witlob  X  have  to 
develop  later. 

{Okairman.)  The  only  question  ia  as  to  the  inter- 
communication scheme — whether  they  are  going  to 
contribute  to  it. 

16.909.  {Lord  Robert  Cecil)  Then  I  will  only  ask  thia, 
how  much  can  yon  pump  from  the  Ghadwell  Spriag  at 
this  time  of  the  year? — We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pump 
from  the  spring  at  all. 

16.910.  Did  you  not  reckon  to  pump  in  that  spring 
itself  this  year  ?  —  Yes,  we   did,  for  oleaning 
examination  purposes. 

16.911.  But  not  more  than  that  P~No,  that  is  all. 

16.912.  Do  you  take  gaugings  of  the  yield  of  the 
Ohadwell  Spring  P— Yes. 

16.913.  Have  yoa  any  objection  to  supply  ua  with 
the  gaugings  of  those  springs?— I  think  wo  have 
supplied  them. 

16.914.  Do  yoa  gauge  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 

Ohadwell  Spring  P— Yes. 

16.915.  Do  yon  supply  that  to  us,  or  have  yoa  any 
objection  if  yoa  do  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  levels 
of  the  wells  we  have  been  pumping  are  of  any  valae 
or  use  to  anybody. 

16.916.  But  do  you  object  to  supply  them  to  as— — 
(Oltairman.)  Again  I  must  humbly  ask.  what  has  this 

got  to  do  with  the  inter-communicatiou  point  P 

(Lord  Robert  Gaoil.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

(3fr.  Claude  Ba^gallay.)  Might  I  just  ask  a  queatua 
as  to  tile  New  Biver  Company  ? 

[Ohairmim.)  If  it  is  to  the  paint,  yes,  but  we  are  on 
inter-communication  and  nothing  else. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  know,  but  it  is  also  on  thia 
point  which  has  been  mentioned  just  now. 

Be-examined  by  Ur.  Ol^itsb  BAOffAKur. 

16.917.  I  vrant  to  know  how  many  veils  were  vnu 
drawing  from  when  you  said  that  your  average  pumping 
or  take  was  2  million  gallons  above  the  average  of  tbe 
previous  year ;  was  that  from  all  yoar  wells  P->13  wella 
—all  except  one. 
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16.918.  It  ia  only  seren  of  theee,  1  aoderstwid,  which 
in  near  to  the  rirer  Tes. 

16.919.  But  the  snrpltuamonnt  oomea  from  the  whole 
lot  of  ibe  wells.  Now,  with  ngard  to  this  Ghadwell 
Spring,  does  that  tail  eymy  year  ?— In  rwy  drooghty 
Msou,  if  it  does  not  fiiil,  it  very  nearly  does. 

16.920.  It  alira^  fitlls  low  P—Always  vary  low,  and 
in  very  dry  times  it  does  go  down  to  nothing. 

16^21.  Is  the  Ghadvell  spring  readily  affected  by  rain- 
tii\-~u  ic  qnickly  affected  by  rainfall  P — Yes,  rather. 

16,922.  Woald  the  falling  off  of  the  rainfall,  as  shown 
on  tiiBt  table  taken  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  from 
orer 35  inches  to  14|  inches  smsibly  affect  the  flow  of 
tbeapringP 


(Lord  Sobert  Cecil.)  That  ia  not  the  Hertfordshire 
table. 

16,923.  {Mr.  Olaude  BaggaOay.)  I  did  not  say  it  was. 
It  is  the  Greenwich  Ob^iervatory  table  P— Tes. 

16,024.  I  mean  it  woald  quickly  affect  it  j  it  is  not 
like  Rome  spring  which  is  not  affisoted  for  a  ye»r  at  all, 
or  mach  longer  P — Oh  dear,  no. 

16,925.  Do  yoa  find  that  when  yon  are  pnmping 
from  yonr  wells,  amongst  yoor  own  wells,  the  noiaping 
from  one  well  serioasly  affects  any  other  we  IIP— No, 
certainly  not.  By  the  pamping  from  welU  in  very 
close  proximity  to  one  another,  in  most  coses,  there 
is  no  effect  whatever  prodaced,  and  where  there  u 
any  effect  it  is  very  small  indeed. 


Mr.  J. 

16  Not.  '88 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Beoalled, 
Q.  8S,756. 


Sir  ALEXAvnn  Bmis  noaUed  and  Ihrfher  examined. 


S.  {Chairman.)  We  are  considering,  as  you 
know,  this  point  only  of  inter-commanication  with  tho 
diierat  mtems ;  have  yoa  emisidered  Scheme  Ho.  2  P 
-I  have. 

164127.  Wh»t  do  yon  say  to  itP— That  I  think,  nndor 
enstJng  circnmstances,  it  is  nnnecestary. 

16,928.  In  your  judgment,  is  any  scheme  of  inter- 
commnnication  necessary  P — Nothing,  to  cope  with  the 
dtfficalties  that  we  foresee  next  year,  further  than 
what  has  alr^y  been  done  by  the  companies  in 
mking  tiie  connexion  with  the  New  River,  Grand 
Jsnotion,  and  West  Middlesex,  at  Poland  Street. 
Oxford  Street,  and  the  commiinu»tion  through  the 
sabwicy  at  Tower  Bridge,  and  the  small  oommunication 
tlmngh  the  BlackwaH  Tunnel.  I  do  not  think  that 
fmtber  assistttnce  is  necessary  after  the  evidence  we 
have  hsd  from  Ur.  Bryan  yesterdi^. 

16;^.  Then  yoa  are  in  &voar  of  Scheme  No.  3 — 
SvHtDry  Knight's— practically  P— Practically ,  it  comes 
ttithit. 

16.930.  You  think  it  is  not  worth  while  at  all,  then, 
toMtsUiBh  inter-oommnnication  so  as  to  guard  against 
undents  or  casual  breakdowiu  on  the  part  of  the 
otho-  companies  ? — Haj^y  so.  It  very  much  depends 
on  vhat  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future.  I  contem- 
phte  lAiB  spending  of  half  a  million  of  money  in 
mUng  these  connexions  in  this  purticnlar  way  as 
nuBw  Tery  much  wasted,  if  the  companies  are  to  be 
Fvcused. 

16.931.  Why  BO  P  Would  not  the  purchaser  at  onoe 
taifk  m  all  these  concerns  so  as  to  make  them 
pnctiosUy  one  concern  P — In  a  diS'erent  way. 


Do  yon  mean  that  there  is  a  better  scheme  of 
bteroommunieationP — We  will  be  perfectly  plain. 

16.933.  Yes  P — Supposing  tho  County  Cooncil  were 
to  purchase  the  woole  series  of  common  ioati on  b 
to-morrow,  find  they  were  in  one  hand  (and  we  have 
•Mn,  frotn  what  we  have  listened  to  lately,  the  advantage 
of  doing  it),  the  water  would  come  in  in  the  fntui-c, 
not  from  the  Thames  Valley,  but  from  the  northward. 

16.934.  There  would  lie  185  million  gallons  comiog 
is  from  the  Thames  P — Yes,  there  would. 

I6jld35.  (Sir  G&yrge  Bruce.)  By  the  northward,  do 
/m  mean  from  Wales  P~I  do. 


J.  That  will  be  some  years  yet  P— Tes. 

16,937.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  From  the  Elstroo 
Bcsorvoir  P — From  the  Glstree  Beservoir,  and  I  should 
Dot  like  to  see  it  complicated  by  this  central  oommnni- 
cation.  I  quite  agree  that  Scheme  No.  I  is  a  very 
good  scheme  that  was  placed  before  your  Iiordship 
bst  Monday,  and  I  think,  putting  on  one  side  for  a 
moment  the  particnlar  droneht  o£  this  year,  that 
tomethii^  of  'Am  kind  will  hnve  to  be  done  in  the 
fatnre. 

1^938.  {Chairman.)  At  present  yon  have  got  a  vast 
audnr  of  powers  of  pumping,  filtering,  and  drawing 
from  the  Thames,  and  drawing  from  wella,  and  so  on, 
in  the  hands  of  eight  companies  P — We  have. 

16,9'<}9.  Whether  those  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
og^t  oompanies,  or  whether  they  are  united  in  one 
huid,  do  yon  not  think  it  would  ba  desirable  to  make 
sU  tluHs  resources  available  for  anv  part  of  London  P— 
Not  in  titis  paiticnlar  way.  I  do  not  think  that  'it 
would  be  conducive  to  the  general  result  to  bring  all 
the  eommunioationi  to  «ne  point  at  Battersea,  wuch, 

1  isns. 


as  you  have  heard  from  almost  evtoy  witness  who  has 
occupied  the  chair,  may  possibly  never  be  used  at  all. 

16.940.  It  may  never  be  used  at  all,  so  long  as  the 
companies  are  separate — in  the  opinion  of  the 
witnesses  P — Yes. 

16.941.  But  supposing  the  companies  are  nnited  by 
a  purchaser,  I  shoald  think  that  it  would  be  used 
conatanily  ?  — With  deference,  I  think  their  Scheme 
No.  1  would  be  a  more  workable  scheme  than  their 
Scheme  No.  2,  if  all  the  companies  were  amolgamated. 

16,94&.  You  say  that,  in  the  event  of  purchase. 
Scheme  No.  1  is  tho  be&tP — Scheme  No.  1  is  the  best 
in  the  case  of  a  thorough  amalgamation  of  all  the 
companies  for  getting  over  this  particular  diflSculty.  I 
think  that  the  difiSculty  of  next  year,  and  probably  the 
jear  after,  is  fully  met  by  what  has  already  been  done. 

16.943.  {Major- Oeneral  ScoU.)  And  after  that— after 
two  years  P — After  the  next  two  or  three  years  P 

16.944.  Yes  P — We  must  nuspend  our  judgment  till 
we  see  what  the  companies  are  going  to  do  in  Parlia- 
ment. We  hear  that  Mr.  Bryan,  on  behalf  of  the  Kast 
Jjondon,  is  Roiug  to  Parliament,  and  we  hear  that  the 
West  Middlesex  is  going  to  Parliament.  I  should 
really  be  sorry  to  go  ahead  two  years  at  the  present 
moment.  I  am  looking  from  the  limited  point  your 
Lordship  has  put,  to  see  hew  we  are  to  deal  with  tho 
fane  of  the  East  London  next  year  or  the  year  after. 

16.945.  Do  you  think  in  two  yearn  the  East  London 
will  be  independent  of  all  theae  connexions  P — I  think 
not. 

16.946.  Thou  they  must  continue  to  oporato— 

{Chairman.)  Supposing  all  the  oompanies  were 
bought  next  year  by  A.  B..  the  East  London  will  want 
water  P 

{WitiuiM.)  True. 

16.947.  And  will  it  want  some  asisistnnce  in  order  to 
be  tiupplied  with  water  by  A.  B.  P — It  will  most 
probably,  bat  tho  amount  of  that  assistance  is  gauged 
by  the  figures  Mr.  Bryan  gave  us  this  morning.  Tney 
were  short  17^  millions  iu  September  last,  and  they 
were  short  18,600,000  in  October  last.  Wo  know  that 
from  the  Thames  the  Thames  companies,  speaking 
collectively,  have  power  to  draw  150  million  gallons  a 
a  da^ — I  think  it  is  150ft  million  rallons.  They  drew  as 
maximum  lately  136  millions.  There  is,  therefore,  14 
milli(m  g  Jlons  arulable  from  the  Thames  oolleotively. 
We  know  of  six  million  gallons  that  tho  Now  Biver  can 
afford ;  that  is  20  million  gallons  from  those  two 
source^  to  meet  the  possible  bad  case  of  next  year,  the 
East  London  Company  being  deficient  by  18,600,000 
gallons.  I  am  putting  it  in  diat  brief  way  without 
going  into  details. 

16,94a  {Mr.  Da  Book  Porter.)  What  has  already  been 
done  would  allow  that  to  be  distributed  P — "With,  the 
addition  of  that  main  spoken  of  by  Sir  Henry  Knight 
-^he  Nunhead  main — that  would  raise  the  six  millions 
to  10  millions  through  the  Tower  Subway. 

16.949.  In  fact.  Scheme  No.  3  is  quite  adequate  with 
that  addition  P — Quite  adequate  with  that  addition. 

16.950.  {Chairman)  Adequate  for  East  London?— 
Yes. 

16.951.  But  not  adequate  to  meet  emergencies  arising 
elsewhere  in  the  ^pneral  water  ajrstem  of  London  P— 
No,  but  all  the  en  gmeers  have  told  na  very  frankly,  and 


Sir  A. 
Biimie. 
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Sir  A.  I  think  trathfnlly,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  diffi- 
Bitmie.     cultieB  in  their  own  diBtriots.    Thev  only  look  upon 

  this  main  as  a  matter  of  insurance  tor  the  faturj — for 

5  Not.  '96  some  possible  and  unf oreeeen  contingency. 

'  16,962.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Then  you  do  not  think  it 

deeirablcto  guard  ngainst  nnforeseen  contingencies,  do 
yoz  P — Certainly  I  do,  aud  I  am  dealing  with  this  first 
contingency  of  possible  failure  in  East  London,  and  I 
point  to  the  fact  that  if  we  were  going  into  the  question 
of  communiuations  and  pipes  generiilly,  the  whole 
system  onsrht  to  be  worked  in  a  different  way — not 
from  the  centre  outwards,  bnt  from  ontwards  inwards, 
and  that  is  the  form  it  would  take  in  my  mind.  In 
fact,  for  the  County  Council  I  prepared  some  time  ago 
a  report  upon  commmiioationB,  which  dijBTets  bo  litUe 
from  Scheme  "So.  1.  which  I  bad  not  Been,  Scheme 
No.  I  being  rather  better  in  some  respects  (I  had  a  few 
more  connexions  than  they  had),  and  really  1  feel  that 
I  am  almost  ac  one  on  the  subject. 

16.953.  (Mr.  lAttler.)  There,  again,  the  companicB 
wunt  to  do  more  than  the  County  Council  wish  them  to 
do? — Under  Schr-me  No.  1. 

16.954.  {Ohaimutn.)  Then  you,  in  fact,  differ  from 
every  one  of  those  eight  water  engineers  whom  we  have 
Been  to-day,  and  who  all  prefer  Scheme  No.  2  to 
Scheme  No.  1  P — I  do  in  thoc  sense,  because  T  am 
looking  at  it,  not  as  eight  companies  at  all,  but  I  am 
looking  at  it  as  amalgamated  into  one  hand. 

16.955.  However,  if  they  wore  amalgamated  into  one 
hand,  as  I  Bay,,  if  the  County  Council  were  the  pur- 
chaser of  these  eight  companies  next  year,  yon  would 
recommend  Scheme  No.  1  P — I  should,  looking  to  the 
future,  recommend  Scheme  No.  1,  but  for  the  imme- 
diat>o  necessities  of  the  case,  I  think  that  they  wonld  be 
amply  fulfilled  by  laying  that  No.  5  main  on  the  plan 
you  have  before  you,  which  would' allow  the  Nnnbead 
Roservoir  to  increase  the  pressure  through  the  Tower 
Bubway. 

16.956.  That  is,  vou  would  meet  only  the  possible,  or, 
indeed,  the  probabUe,  fttiiure  of  the  East  London  next 
year,  and  you  would  meet  nothing  elseP — For  tibe 
imnediate  future  p 

16.957.  Yes  P—For  a  few  years  honco  I  should  adopt 
a  scheme  similar  to  No.  1. 

16.958.  (Major-General  Seott.)  Shouldyonbe  incluiod 
to  leave  out  the  extension  of  the  24-inoh  main  from 
Poland  Street  to  Campden  Hill  Reservoir,  which  would 
enable  the  Grand  Junction  aYid  West  Middlesex  Gom- 
paniea  to  give  a  little  more  water  P— They  are  giving 
the  water  at  the  present  time,  as  you  are  aware,  but 
from  what  we  have  heard  from  thoso  companies  to-da^, 
I  do  not  think  that  they  have  very  much  to  spare  in 
that  direction.  Certainly  the  West  Middlesex  ap- 
parently has  not  much  to  spare. 

(Chairman.)  The  West  Middlesex  amount,  I  thought, 
was  three  million  gallons  a  day. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  A  million  and  a  half  the  West 
Middlesex  said,  and  even  then  they  are  going  fbr  a  Bill 
this  session,  they  told  us. 

16.959.  (Major^Oeneral  Bcoil)  They  have  something 
to  spare  at  certain  periods  P — ^They  hare. 

16,!160.  If  they  have  to  deliver  during  five  months,  as 
they  might  have  to  do,  then  some  of  thoso  months  they 
could  Fpnre  more  than  Ij  millions  f — There  is  no  doubt 
abou  t  that ;  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Knight, 
there  is  a  very  important  question  about  all  those  con> 
nexions  to  bo  considered,  that  is,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
company  like  the  East  London,  which  expects  to  be 
deficient  in  the  dry  summw  months,  a  good  deal  could 
be  done  by  other  companies,  when  they  have  water  to 
spare,  passing  it  into  the  Kast  London  distriL-t,  and  so 
saving  the  expenditure  of  storage  of  the  East  Ciondon 
Company  ite^clf— in  uiticipation  of  drought  occuiriug,  I 
mean. 

16.961.  (CAaiitnan.)  I  take  it  you  come  h  -re,  not 
merely  to  express  your  own  opinion,  bnt  to  express  the 
views  of  the  London  County  Council? — I  tan  hardly 
say  that,  bocause  neither  the  London  County  Council 
nor  its  committee  could  have  beard  the  evidence  of 
the  lust  two  or  three  d^'B.  1  am  taking  somewhat  on 
myself,  but  I  think  I  am  not  misrp|)resentiiig  the 
general  view. 

16.962.  So  that  I  may  put  it  that  the  London  County 
Council  is  opposed  to  anything  but  what  1  may  coil 
Scheme  No.  o  lOr  the  immediate  future,  and  a  possible 
adoption  of  Scheme  No.  1  when  tho  companies  are 


bought  up  P — Yes ;  or  tho  companies  themselves  would 
have  to  do  it,  I  believe,  at  some  time.  What  I  think  I 
might  say  is  that  the  County  Council  would  feel  very 
iflnoh  aggrieved  if  an  expenditure  of  half  a  million  was 
put  upon  the  undertakings  of  the  compunics  at  this 
period,  after  listening  to  the  evidence  that  we  have 
heard. 

16.963.  Yes,  they  would  have  to  take  that  amount  of 
debentui'e  debts  P — Yes. 

16.964.  Any  pnrohaBer  wonld  P — Yes. 

19.965.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ono  cannot  help 
-  seeing  that  the  adoption  of  Scheme  No.  2,  aJthoogh  it 

will  increase  the  debenture  debt,  will  diminish  tho 
selling  value  of  the  companies  P—That  is  a  matter  I 
have  not  gone  into.  I  have  merely  locked  at  it  from 
the  engineering  point  of  view. 

(Kr.  Be^our  Brcnene.)  I  am  far  from  certain  of  that, 
my  Lord.^  If  it  is  an  assurance  or  an  insurance,  I 
think  it  might  increase  the  number  of  years'  purchase. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  decrease  it. 

(OhaUrftian.)  A  dead  outlay  of  interest,  with  no  possible 
corresponding  or  recouping  advantage  ?  » 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  Yes,  my  Lord ;  but,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  East  London  were  bought  now,  it  would 
be  bought  as  a  defaulting  company,  it  not  being  able  to 
supply  the  water.  If  this  scheme  were  carried  out,  it 
would  be  bonght  as  a  company  that  had  the  water  and 
could  supply,  and  I  think  it  would  get  a  much  larger 
number  of  years'  purchase  then. 

(Jlfr.  Little.)  Then  you  avail  yourselvOBof  a  drought 
to  depreciate  the  property. 

16.966.  [Ghavrman).  Mw  I  take  it  that  your  view  is, 
BO  to  spe^,  the  view  of  the  engineer  of  a  possible 
purchaser,  and  not  the  view  of  on  engineer  who  is 
thinking  (mly  of  tho  water  cousumer  ? — Both. 

16.967.  Where  is-theEast  London  consnmer's  intwest 
taken  into  account  in  your  view  P— The  East  London 
consumer's  interest  is  protected,  in  my  opinion,  by 
what  has  been  done,  and  the  sm^l  addition  to  it  which 
Sir  Henry  Knight  pointed  out  could  be  done,  I  tiiink, 
almost  within  the  Parliamentuy  powers  of  the 
company. 

16,963.  Then  you  think  that  what  has  be&n  done  by 
the  companies  in  the  last  autumn,  in  the  month  that  u 
just  post,  was  really  practically  si^oient  to  meet  the 
crisis  P — And  Mr.  Bryan  apparently  agrees  with  me  in 
that. 

16.969.  I  mean,  that  is  your  view  P— Yes,  that  is  my 
view. 

(.9ir  George  Bruce.)  No  fear  for  next  year. 

16.970.  (Chairman.)  You  tUiak  that  really  what  has 
been  done,  not  only  was  all  that  is  wanted  t^is  year,  but 
is  probably  all  that  will  be  wanted  next  year  P— So 
Mr.  Bryan  tells  us,  and  I  think  so. 

16,97J.  But  I  want  to  know  what  yotirviewisP  I 

think  so.  I  think  if  you  can  insun  getting  20  million 
gallons  into  the  East  Ijcmdon  dis^iot  nest  year,  it  is 
safe  for  two  years  to  come.  ' 

(Major.General  Seott.)  But  Scheme  No.  3  does  not 
give  20  million  gallons,  does  itP 

(Chairman.)  Nothing  like. 

(Witness.)  I  think  so.    Sir  Henry  Enigbt  made  oat 

that  it  gives  24  millions. 

16.972.  (Major-General  Scott.)  It  gives  16  millions, 
does  it  not  P— These  are  the  figures  that  I  took  from 
Sir  Henry  Knight— the  New  Eiver,  six  millions ;  West 
Middlesex,  three  millions ;  Southwark  and  Vauihall 
10  millions;  then  he  goes  on  wilh  Kent,  two  millions' 
which  we  have  heunl  something  of  to-day,  and  Chelsea' 
three  millions.  I  would  knock  out  the  two  and  three' 
and  add  the  two  which  ilr.  Bryan  told  us  yesterday  he 
could  bring  from  the  HanwortU  Springs. 

16.973.  But  that  is  included  in  the  24  millions  in  his 

tabic  from  springs  and  wells  and  the  lliamos  P  It  is 

included  in  that,  but  it  is  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
at  the  present  time. 

16.974.  In  the  six  million  he  includes  the  AVest 
Middlesex  and  Grand  Junction? — You  are  perfectly 
right.  Mr.  Biyan  does  ;  but  wo  have  it  on  the  notes 
that  the  New  E  iver  Company  are  ^^ipplying,  and  can 
supply,  six  million  gallons  a  day. 

(Chairman.)  Sir  Henry  Knight  certainly  did  brinir 
out  a  total  of  24  million  gallons. 
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(Major-Oeneral  Bcott.)  Through  the  connexion  with 
the  CbelBea.  I  thiuk,  my  Lord,  which  Mr.  Beetler  after- 
wards thought  was  not  certainly  available — there  was 
ftdonbt&boat  it. 

16,975.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  he  reckoned  npon  two  or 
three  mUlionB  from  the  Chelsea.  (2*0  the  Witneea.)  I 
WAJ,  in  &ct,  pnt  it  in  this  way,  I  think,  ■  from  your 
eriseiiee :  You  think  that  any  large  scheme  of  coupling 
np  will  be  prejudicial  to  a  possible  purchaser  f — I  think 
so.  I  am  not  speaking — in  the  sense  of  a  .pnrchaser 
with  raeard  to  the  finance — I  am  thinking  of  the  way 
is  wbiw  my  own  hands  would  be  tied  if  I  bought  a 
conoeni  with  pipes  like  those  tiiat  we  have  been  told 
Bniutlikel;^  to  be  nsed,  and  which  oertBinly  I  do  not 
tUnkever  will  beased. 

■'l*,976-  {Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  That  ig,  will  not  be  used 
because  the  necessity  will  not  arise  P — -Certainly. 

16.977.  But  the  same  would  apply  to  any  other  pipes 
whioh  might  be  addetl  if  the  necessity  never  arose  ? — 
No,  bnt  I  think  the  connextons  might  be  formed  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  Scheme  No.  1,  where  the  con- 
nexions would  be  lesB  expensive,  and  more  likely  to  be 
used. 

16.978.  (Major-Creneral  BeotL)  But  the  essence  of  all 
this  scheme  of  connexions  is,  that  they  are  only  to  be 
used  on  em^gency.  The  oompanies  are  not  to  depend 
npon  them  for  their  ordinary  supplies.  They  are  to 
airanKO  their  affairs  so  that  they  will  noc  use  those 
speciu  means  of  supply  P — That  [  perfectly  understand. 

16.979.  A  company  that  fftlls  back  npon  these  means, 
and  draws  npon  other  companies,  is  in  default  F — So  I 
nttdastand. 


But  I  undOTstood  you  to  eay  that  these 
Krtn^ementB  of  No.  1  Scheme  would  be  more  likely  to 
ROne  into  nae  P — Yes,  because  I  am  contemplating,  in 
^jiag  oat  No.  1  Scheme  from  my  own  point  of  view, 
ws  whole  thing  being  worked  by  a  purchaser  as  one 
eoncarn,  whsre  yon  wonld  get  rid  of  these  various 
mtten  of  difference  which  now  exist  between  the 
diltmnt  compAnies. 

!fi,981.  (Ghairman.)  But  we  have  heard  of  no  matter 
k  difference  which  makes  Scheme  No.  2  preferable 
to  Scheme  No.  1.  We  have  heard  of  no  matter  in 
difference ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  heen  told  that 
Scheme  No.  2  is  a  scheme  by  which  the  filtered  water 
is  delivered  into  tiie  service  reservoirs,  and  therefore, 
in  iba  most  convenient  way,  it  will  be  diatributed  to 
any  part  of  tiie  town  f<^Yoahaive.  ^  . 

1^982.  Do  yon  dissent  from  that?   Is  not  that  the 
most  conrenMnt  way  ^  helping  distribution  in  all 
puts    iKmdon,  that  yon  should  add  to  the  reservoirs 
supply  ^e  distribution  pipes  P — It  docs  not 
commend  itself  to  my  judgment  as  uie  way  to  do  it. 

16.983.  That  is  an  answer  P— I  do  not  work  in  my 
plui  from  the  centre  oatwudsj  bat  I  rather  work  from 
the  enter  ring  inwuda.  For  instance,  on  th*t  map  is 
|>Butted  a  very  important  main  that  must,  in  the  fnture, 
if  Londm  is  going  to  be  properly  snpplied,  play  a  very 
unportant  part.  From  near  Sunbury,  running  round 
^  outer  edge  to  the  East  London  district,  is  a  very 
l^rge  pipe  of  the  New  Biver  Company  to  bring  forward 
their  Staines  qaota  of  the  water,  which  we  have  heard 
is  to  be  a  very  much  larger  size  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary to bringforward  tb&b  qaota  of wat^.  That  pipe 
^'^^^aea  the  flaat  London  at  Sunbury.  It  comes  close 
to  one  of  the  Grand  Junction  mains  at  Hoonslow;  it 
crosseB  the  West  Middlesex  mains  in  the  neighbour- 
n'>od  of  Kilbxim ;  and  so  on,  and  there  are  many  other 
^^nezioiu  that  will  be  made  of  a  very  advantogeous 
^"i  to  the  whole  of  the  oompanies. 

18.984.  But  that  can  only  be  advantageous  to  enable 
we  Staines  Beservoir  water  to  go  all  over  London ;  and 
I  HhoQld  be  disposed  to  agree  with  you  that  that  is  a 
<^Q8irftble  thing  r— It  cuts  we  line  of  the  East  London 
cloK  to  the  East  London  pumping  station  at  Sunbury. 

IW.  (Kr.  Olaude  BaggaUay.)  Bas  that  big  New 
Birer  main  from  Staines  Tound  to  ibo  New  Biv^ 
■Titen  will  not  be  made  for  six  seven  years.  It  will 
ittt  mert  any  immediate  necessi^P — I. am  not  sag- 
Stttiog  for  a  moment  it  will.  I  am  speaking  of  tne 
connexions  necessary. 

16,986.  iOhatrmcm.)  Sopposin^  a  purchase  took  plaoe 
to-mornnr,  I  nnderstaod  uiat,  in  yoar  view,  the  pnr- 
olMer  wcndd  do  wisely  to  retain  the  existing  pow<»s  of 
^wing  water  from  tiie  Thames,  Lea,  ana  wells,  and 
^  ttiKing  syatem  of  distribution  pipes  Gertainlyi 


16.987.  He,  therefore,  hastowork  for  tne  joint  beneht     Sir  A. 
of  all  that  great  colonre^  district—the  whole  Ketro-    Binme.  ■ 
poUtan  water  area — the  united  resoorces  of  all  the  — 
present  companies  P — Tes.  IS  Nov.  'iS 

16.988.  You  say  this  Scheme  No.  2  is  not  a  good  way  ~~— 
of  enabling  the  resources  of  the  companie.s  to  be  dis- 
tributed P — In  my  jadgment  it  is  not  the  way  I  should 

adopt  at  all. 

16.989.  I  do  not  pretend  to  criticise,  l>ecaiue  I  have 
not  quite  grasped  your  idea ;  but  it  seeras  to  me  that 
yoar  criticism  depends  upon  this,  that  you  are  looking 
forward  to  some  other  supply  from  outside,  namely, 
from  Wales,  and  that  yoa  mould  your  whole  system  of 
inter-oommunication  so  as  to  enable  yon  to  intor-coni- 
municate  with  that.  Is  that  rightP — That  is  one  way. 
Then  I  am  looking  at  another  thing — the  possibility 
^  f  all  the  .companies  being  worked  from  one  common 
centre  by  one  authority. 

16,090.  I  am  assaming  that  with  you — I  am  assuming 
a  purohoser  of  the  whole,  bat  that  purchaser  will  have 
the  pumping  stations  at  Hampton,  the  emergency 
station  at  Seething  Wells,  all  the  existing  works  and 
plant,  and  will  want,  I  should  have  thought,  to  get  at 
the  filtered  water  for  tbo  benefit  of  any  part  of  Metro- 
politan Water  London,  wherever  it  is,  and  wherever  it 
is  produced  P — ^Undoubtedly. 

16.991.  Then  we  have  been  assured  engineer  after 
engineer  that  you  cannot  make  the  filtered  water  of  one 
part  available  for  all  the  other  parts  of  London  in  any 
more  convenient  way  than  this  P — They  have  all  told 
yoa  that,  but  tliey  nave  also  all  Teiy  frankly  toid  you 
that  if  this  work  is  carried  out  they  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  be  used. 

16.992.  Yes,  becaose  all  the  compiuiies,  except  the 
East  London,  are  confident  of  their  own  powers  to  meet 
the  future,  but  the  purchaser  who  will  be  answerable 
for  the  whole  will  sorely  want  to  use  all  his  resources 
—to  send  all  his  battalions  to  any  one  point  P — Undoub- 
tedly, but  the  pnrchaser  does  not  want  bis  hands  to  be 
tied  by  carrying  out  snch  a  scheme  as  is  not  likely  to 
used.  The  works  that  he  would  carry  out  are  those 
which  ho  would  like  to  use  every  day. 

.  ,16,993.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  be  used  as  long  as 
the  companies  are  separate,  but  snrely  they  would  be 
'  used  every  day  if  the  companies  are  all  bought,  and  in 
one  hand  P — Certainly  not  that  scheme — I  should  never 
think  of  doing  it.  If  I  bad  the  whole  of  tlie  companies 
in  my  hand  to-morrow.  I  should  never  think  of  spending 
half  a  million  tff  money  to^  carry  uat  that  scheme. 

16.994.  I  am  very  sorry  yoar  counsel  did  nut  put 
that  view  of  yours  to  all  these  witnesses — we  should 
then  have  heard  what  they  had  to  say  aijQut  it — 
assuming  purchase,  would  you  still  »tick  to  Scheme 
No.  2,  because,  as  I  undei^tand,  Scheme  No.  2 
represented  the  best  means  of  rendering  generally 
available  the  resources  now*  in  existence  of  all  the 
companies, 

(Jlfr.  Littler.)  Wo  never  heard  of  snch  a  snggestion 
till  now. 

(.Sfr.  Ba\fdw  Browne.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
ore  going  to  hear  oounsel,  but  I  think  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  argument  than  of  evidence. 

Whairman.')  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lutleb.' 

16.995.  (Mr.  Littler.)  Scheme  No.  1  was  devised  in 
ISg??— Itwas. 

16.996.  The  power  which  enables  the  Southwork  and 
Yauxhall  to  have  10  million  gallons  ^ns  not  got  till 
1898? — They  had  u  temporary  Aot  in  force  at  that 
time.. 

16.997.  Bat  they  had  not  got  their  Act,  and  thoy 
could  not  tell  what  Farliameut  was  going  to  do. 
However,  do  yoa  propose  to  utilize  that  10  million 
gallons  at  Battcrsea  under  Scheme  No.  1 P — It  does  not 
require  No.  1  to  utilize  it. 

16.998.  How  physically  can  you,  when  you  have  got 
the  scheme,  utilize  it — yon  cannot  utilize  the  water. 
No.  1  does  not  go  to  Baltersca  ?-~No,  No.  1  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Battorsea. 

16.999.  I  know  it  has  not,  and  how  do  you  propose 
to  utilize  the  10  million  galions  sarplas  we  have  got 
now  unless  you  propose  to  do  something  more  than 
No.  1  Scheme?— In  the  way  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Knight  pointed  gut  that  his  own  company  wonld  dc 
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Sir  A.  it— by  paB^iDg  it  on  to  Battersea  and  from  Battersea  to 
Binme  Nunhead  and  Brixton  as  they  are  doing  at  present,  and 
~ —      BO  throneh  the  Tower  Snbway  into  the  East  Iiondon 


district. 


-No. 


17.000.  Taking  No.  1  as  it  Btands,  ia  it  poBsible  f 
No.  1  is  quiie  a  different  thing. 

17.001.  I  know,  and  therefore,  under  No,  l.yon 
oannot  ntilize  that  10  million  gallons  P— -I  am  not 
raggesting  yon  can. 

17.002.  Yon  know  that  the  Battersea  and  Nnnhead 
line,  irluoh  yoa  spoke  of,  is  not  part  of  No.  I  at  all.  It 
is  part  of  No.  2.  Under  your  scheme,  under  No.  1,  yon 
cannot  utilize  the  10  million  gallons.  Am  I  not  right 
in  putting  that  P— I  merely  took  what  Sir  Henry 
Emght  told  us  in  tlus  chair. 


(Gkainnan.)  Bat  Sir  Henry  Knight's  scheme  is  part 
of  No.  2.  ^       o  (~ 

{Mr.  JAUUr.)  Sir  Hemy  Knight  referred  to  Battersea 
and  Nnnhead,  whidi  was  part  of  No.  2. 

(Ghairman.)  Tes. 

17,003.  (ifr.  Littler.)  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  by  No.  1, 
is  it  not  obviously  an  engineering  impoasibilil^  to 
utilize  thi^  10  million  gallons  at  all  P — ^It  does  not  deal 
with  it  at  all. 


17.004.  I  know,  and  I  aek  you  P— Bat  it  does  not 
pretend  to  deal  with  it. 

17.005.  But  I  ask  yon,  is  is  not  clear  that  that 
10,000,000  gallons  cannot  be  u^liaed  under  Scheme 
No.  1  P-T-Oertainlynot.  InerersngBested  it  should  be.  RecaUed 

(The  Wilaeas  withdrew.) 


{Mr.  Balfour  Brovma.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
Lordship  will  hear  me  upon  the  point. 

{Ghairnum.)  It  lias  been  a  Tery  short  point,  upon 
which  I  have  invited  any  evidence  tiiat  you  had  t9 
give  or  any  Buggestions  that  you  liked  to  make  in 
cross-examination,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  not 
heard  much  suggrated  on  the  part  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

(Jfr.  Balfow  Browne.)  We  have  not  suggested  a 
scheme  at  alL   The  scheme  has  been  suggested  by 


them,  and  I  am  prepared,  if  your  Lordship  is  willing  to 
hear  me,  to  comment  iqton  it  and  to  show  that  it  ia  not 
a  proper  scheme  to  he  sanctioned  by  Ktrliamenc  in  the 
ensuing  session. 

(Jfr.  LitUer.)  Then,  n^  Lord,  we  must  be  heard  too. 

(The  OommisaionerB  conferred.) 

(Chairman.)  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  hear  counsel  upon  this  point. 

(Jtfr.  Balfour  Broione.)  Tery  well,  my  Iiord, 


[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  12  o'clock.] 


THIRTY-SEETH  DAY. 


as  Nor. '98 


Tuesday,  November  22nd,  1898. 


ChiildhAll,  Westminster,  S.W. 


VSEMEST: 

The  Bighs  Hovoujublv  TISGOUNT  LLANDAFF,  Obaibhak. 


The  Right  Honourable  Johk  William  Uellor,  Q.O., 
M.P. 

Sir  JoBH  EowiJU)  Dohington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  GBoaGE  Barclay  Bbdce,  Ent.,  C.E. 


Alfred  De  Bock  Fobteb,  Esq.,  C.B. 
M^jor-Geueral  Alexandbk  Db  OotiBCT  Scon,  B.E, 
BoBBRi  Lewis,  Esq. 

Cecil  Owbjt,  Esq.,  Seeretary. 


Mr.  Balfour-Browne,  Q.U.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  aa  Counsel  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Claude  Baggallaiy,  Q.O.,  appeared  aa  Counsel  for  the  New  Biver  Company. 

Mr.  Littler,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Levna  Coworti appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 

Mr.  Pewier,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Jouvh  Leeee,  Q.C.,  M.!P.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Conn^  Council. 
Mr.  Bickards  appeared  as  Oounsd'for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Robert  Ceeu  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Oonnoil. 
Sir  Biclmrd  NichoUon  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  fl'oidnev  (Banembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  tiie  Citf  of  London. 
Mr.  Po2»,  Q.C.,  andMr.  Claude  Bagj^lay,  Q.O.,  appeared  Tat  the  Southwark  and  Tauzhall  Water  Company. 


17,006.  (Chairman.)  I  sbonld  like,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  inter-commnnication,  to  know  whether 
I  have  properly  understood  the  evidence.  Scheme 
No.  1  does  not  propose  to  brin;;  into  the  inter-oommuni- 
cation  system  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  surplus. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  When  that  scheme  was  framed,  your 
Lordship  it'ill  remember,  the  Sonthwark  and  Yaoxhall 
bad  no  surplus,  and  they  did  not  contemplate,  therefore, 
giving  to  it  any  aid. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  want  reosons ;  I  want  the  fact. 
Is  it  the  fact  that  Scheme  No.  1  

(Mr.  Pope.)  Has  no  reference  to  a  snrplus  from  the 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall. 


(Chairman.)  Very  well ;  on  the  other  hand.  Scheme 
No.  2  does  not  directly  contemplate  any  surplus  oominir 
from  the  Chelsea  P  *•  e 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No. 

(Chairman.)  Is  that  right. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  think  that  is  right. 

(Chairman.)  I  say  "directly"  because  I  see  ia 
Scheme  No.  2  here  and  tiiere  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
recejying  companies  can  get ;  for  instance,  in  the 
receipt  by  Lftmbeth  it  is  suggested  that  the  supply 
could  be  supplemented  from  the  Chelsea  C(»npany  by 
connexiona,  sod  so  on. 
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(ifr.  Pope.)  Primarily  it  does  not  anggest  ihe 
CheUea ;  as  a  sn^plementary  means  of  increasing  the 
tnter-^ommanication  it  does. 

(Chairman.)  So  that  practically,  taking  the  two  large 
surplnana — those  of  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  and 
GbeUea — these  sohemeB  each  leave  aside  one  of 
those  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  That  ia  ao. 

(Ifr.  JVwDiaM.)  Uy  Lord,  in  Scheme  TSo.  1  there  are 
tliiee  CMes  wWe  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  ia 
coniMeted  with  the  Ziambeth,  the  Kent,  and  the  East 
LondoD. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yea,  of  conrae. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Ton  will  see  that  — 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Bat  there  ia  no  nae  in  going  there  if 
ihoe  is  no  water  to  be  made  nae  of. 

(Jfr.  JVsMMM.)  I  shonld  hardly  anppose  they 
would  make  oonnexiona  if  there  was  no  water. 


(Jfr.  Pope.)  Ton  know,  as  well  as  I  du,  they  did  not  Sfl  Nor.  '98 
have  it  at  that  time,  bnt  they  came  to  Parliament  next     ■'  "  — 
year,  and  said  they  mnst  hare  further  water. 

(Jfr.  Freeman)  In  the  first  Report  of  the  Engineers, 
which  is  printed  at  Qncation  15,027,  it  expressly  says, 
in  reference  to  the  9th  connexion,  "  This  wonld  enai  sle 
"  the  Sonthwark  Company  to  assist  the  Lambeth 
"  Company  by  affording  a  supply  to  their  Brixton 
"  reservoira." 

{MoQor-Oeneml  ScoU.)  If  all  impediments  to  the 
interchange  of  water  were  done  away  with,  the  Chelsea 
Company,  in  the  case  of  one  scheme,  conld  delirer 
water  at  Hampton  to  the  Sonthwark  and  YanxbAll 
Company  to  tnmafer  to  Battersea,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  other,  the  Chelsea  Company  oould  transfer  to 
Campdoi  Hill  reservoir.  Do  yon  agree  with  that,  Mbr. 
Freeman?  lathatsoP 

(lir.  Freemem.)  Yea,  air,  I  think  it  ia  so.  Of  cotzrso, 
if  the  Umita  were  removed  any  oompany  conld  take  aa 
mooh  water  aa  it  wiU  require. 


Mk.  Beoinald  Eupsoh  HmsLBTOM  recalled  and  further  examined. 


JIfr.  Jt.  E. 


17.007.  {Okairman.)  Will  yon  kindly  give  ns  your 
new  as  to  the  effect  npon  the  consumer  of  a  purchase 
of  &e  companies*  nndertakings  P — I  think  that  there 
Tonld  he  a  loss  to  the  consumer,  and  still  more  to  the 
ratepayer,  if  the  conditions  of  revenue  spoken  to  by  a 
wifaiess  of  the  London  County  Council  were  carried  out, 
tint  is  to  say,  if  the  rates  were  reduced  to  one  level  for 
kU  London,  that  level  being  the  level  of  the  West 
Middleaex  Company. 

17.008.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  intermediate 
level  waa  taken,  the  same  observstion  would  not  hold, 
I  suppose  P— ^It  might  hold-good  if  tliat  waa  something 
below  the  average  of  the  whole  of  London,  but  it  might 
not  hold  good  if  the  averse  receipts  were  to  the  same 
extent.  It  atill  would,  I  think,  hold  good,  because 
Mveral  of  the  costs  which  the  oompanies  have  them- 
•^vea  to  bear  at  present,  wonld  Uien  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  ratcmayers.  For  instanoei  if  there  waa  a  aevere 
fraa^  the  damagea  oooaaioned  1^  that  frost  are  now 
borne  by  the  shsrehcldera  of  the  companies,  whereas  in 
the  ftatnre  they  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  con- 
mmer  and  the  ratepayer.  Then,  also,  X  do  not  think 
ttat  it  would  be  remunerative,  because  the  price  which 
would  have  to  be  paid,  according  to  my  view,  wonld  be 
sash  aa  wonld  not  enable  it  to  be  remunerative  at  once. 
Xo  doubt  it  would  be  remunerative  in  time,  but  not  at 
the  first  moment. 

17.009.  (ifr.  KeUor.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
irith regard  to  your  last  answer:  I  suppose,  if  tiiese 
eompuuea  were  sold  to  any  public  authority,  the 
habUity  to  a  froet,  lil»  the  liability  to  a  drought, 
wehld  be  wmsidered  in  the  price,  would  it  not  ?— No,  I 
tbink  not,  certainly. 

17.010.  Tou  think  not.  Do  you  think  no  arbitrator 
would  take  that  into  oonsideratlon  F — Certainly  not.  I 
think  not,  certainly. 

17.011.  Why  not  P— Because  it  ia  one  which  eveiy 
witer  oompuiy  and  every  corporaticm  ia  liable  tojnat 
aa  mmdi  as  the  companiea  of  London. 

17.012.  Bxactly,  and  when  you  are  selling  a  water 
company,  surely  you  would  take  into  consideration  all 
the  accidents  that  might  happen  to  it  of  diat  kind  P — 
ITo,  certainly  not.  I  think  not.  The  accidents  that 
might  happen  are  not  the  act  of  the  company,  but  the 
act  of  Qod  ;  they  are  not  fanha  of  the  company. 

17.013.  I  said  nothing  about  the  fanlta  of  the  com- 
pany ;  when  you  are  selling  a  thing,  surely  you  have  to 
look  at  that  thing  all  round  P — Certainly. 

17.014.  And  if  that  company  is  liable  either  to 
damage  1^  frost  or  to  damage  by  drought,  surely  you 
woola  take  that  into  oonaidmation  when  you  came  to 
ctttsider  tba  price?— No  ^mbt  if,  during  the  time 
what  the  inoome  waa  eonddered,  a  panionlsa*  frost  had 
bippened  which  had  damaged  the  income  of  the  com- 
pany dnrin£f  that  period,  it  would  be  taken  into  con- 
eid^ation  by  the  arbitrator,  bnt  otherwise,  if  it  shonid 
not  have  happened  to  be  so,  it  conld  not  be  taken  into 
nmaideration ;  he  would  judge  on  the  revenues. 

17^15.  Of  course,  if  the  arbitrator  did  not  do  his 
<faity,  I  agree  with  yon  that,  perhaps,  the  ratepayer 
nifcht  inffer  P — I  think  he  would  be  doing  his  duty  in 
uking  into  consideration  the  revenue  which  waa 
tarned,  bat  then  next  year  there  might  be  a  great  froat 
in  which  thai  rerenne  wonld  not  be  earned. 


Mid^SeUm. 

17.016.  {Bir  George  Bruce.)  The  arbitrator  would  take   

into  consideration  the  past  revenue  P — Yes. 

17.017.  He  would  not  prophe^  with  regard  to  the 
future,  but.there  are  dronghta  and  f!roats  in  the  past 
which  have  affected  the  revenue  in  the  paat,  and  to 
that  extent  he  would  take  them  into  account  P — 
Certainly. 

17.018.  (Jfr.  Leant.)  Bnt  is  not  that  an  element 
which  appears  in  the  profits  of  the  companies  at  the 
present  time ;  if  yon  have  a  heavy  expenditure,  it 
means  that  yon  have  lees  to  divide  P — Certainly. 

17.019.  Then  the  same  thing  wonld  apply  equally  to 
the  purchaser? — Not  necessarily,  I  think. 

17.020.  But  why  P — ^Because  the  period  of  calculation 
is  generally  taken  over  a  certain  limited  number  of 
years  I  if  during  that  limited  nnmbw  of  yeua  some 
e»eptionad  cause  had  happened  whidi  canaed  the 
revenue  to  be  knm,  it  would  be  takut  into  considera- 
tion; if  it  had  not  happened  during  that  abort  period 
of  yeara  and  it  happened  in  the  next  year,  then  the 
buyer  would  be  the  loaer  and  not  the  seller. 

17.021.  Bnt  atiU  the  bnyer  would  be  in  precisely  the 
same  position  aa  the  oompanies  P — Exactly  in  the  same 
position. 

17.022.  It  is  a  matter  that  enters  into  the  profit  and 
loss  of  the  companies  P — ^They  would  be  in  exactly  the 
same  position  if  they  did  not  happen  to  have  a  aevere 
£rost  in  that  short  period. 

17.023.  {Sir  John  iJorington.)  The  effect  of  these 
accidents,  then,  appears  in  the  average  revenue  P— 
Certainly. 

17,024  And  therefore  they  would  be  ao  far  taken  into 
Booonnt  P— Oertunly . 

17.025.  Because  they  are  in  the  average  revenue  P— 

Certainly. 

17.026.  (Jfr.  De  Soch  Porter.)  Then  it  would  affect 
the  price  which  they  would  have  to  be  paid  P — It  would 
affect  the  price  if  a  great  frost  had  happened  during 
the  period  on  which  uie  price  was  calculated. 

17.027.  (OAoHtatm.)  Then  does  not  yonr  obaervation 
come  to  tma,  that  the  average  paat  affected  hy  Uroat  or 
other  accidenta  wonld  affect  the  price  P — Certain^  over 
the  whole  average. 

17.028.  Bnt  an  nnforeaeen  or  an  abnormal  ftnat  or 
other  aocidenfe  would  not  appear  in  the  price  P— l^t  ia 
ao ;  Vb&t  ia  what  I  mean. 

17.029.  (3fr.  ifellor.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  not  to  judge  of  the  future  by  looking  at  the  past 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  ? — Certainly, 

17.030.  What  P— You  would  judge  of  the  future  by 
looking  at  the  post. 

17.031.  Exactly ;  if  you  find  in  the  past  a  liability  to 
frost  or  a  liability  to  drougbt,  surely  you  would  take 
that  into  consideration  in  looking  into  the  future  P— 
Surely,  if  that  is  token  on  a  certain  number  of  years 
you  take  everything  that  is  included  in  that  ocVcain 
number  of  yeai>B. 

(ifr.  JfeUor.)  Bvery  arbitrator  onght  to  take  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  yeara,  otiierwiae  he  cannot  give  yon  a 
right  judgment. 
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(Mr.  Littler.)  Yon  woold  never  select  w  abnormal 
year  as  one  of  your  teat  years  for  rerenne. 

(JeTt.  J'reemiin.)  No,  but  you  would  take  it  in  the 
average. 

17.032.  {Cliairman.)  I  suppose  it  meafaft  that  if  thoae 
companieti  hod  beeu  boitgnt  in  1896  '  tbe  arbitrator 
would  not  have  taken  into  consideration  ihe  effects  that 
ire  now  know  resulted  from  the  drought  of  tbis  yearP 
— ^No,  he  would  not  have  done  that. 

17.033.  (Ur.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Bat  the  drought  of  this 
year  must  bo  an  element  in  fixing  the  price  in  the 
future,  supposing  it  is  done  in  the  next  few  years? — I 
should  say  not—not  unless  it  was  somie  company  that 
had  suffered  by  it  or  had  to  pay  aomcthmg  more 
for  it. 

17,031.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  droufl^t  of  this 
year  wonid  appear  in  the  average  reveaoe  F— It  would 
appear  in  the  average  reveime  oi  one  company  bat  not 
ot  all  the  others. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Of  coarse  it  would  in  the  one 
company. 

17.035.  (Jifr.  Lewis.)  The  drought  has  nob  affected 
the  revenue  o£  any  company,  has  it  P — I  do  not  know 
that. 

Q£r.  Pember.)  Their  net  revenue,  it  must. 
(Witnesa.)  If  they  have  purchased  water,  it  has. 

17.036.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  If  they  are  authorised  to  charge 
for  tho  water  whether  it  is  available  or  not,  it  is  not 
likely  that  drought  would  affect  the  revenue  very 
mucn  P  —  I  do  not  suppuso  it  haa  affected  it  very 
seriously,  but  it  would  aSbot  it  if  thej  purchased 
water. 

17.037.  (Ohairman.)  "We  hare  heard,  for  instance, 
that  the  East  Loodoii  have  continued  their  charges, 
for  high  service,  though  all  high  cisterns  were  without 
wator  f— Yes,  ihat  is  so,  I  believe. 

17,068.  Do  you  thinlc,  that  if  the  London  County 
Oouncil  were  the  purchaser,  the^  would  reduce  the 
rates  to  a  Uniform  level  P— I  certainly  understood  their 
evidenoe  was  that  they  incended  to  redaoe  it  to  tho 
lowest  leveL 

17.039.  Are  you  prepared  to  juitity  differential  ratei 
for  such  a  oommunity  as  that  of  Loudon  P— I  think 
undoubtedly  that  difierential  rates  in  a  place  like 
London  are  more  fair  than  one  even  rate  all  over. 
There  are  high  lying  districts  and  low  lying  dtstricts, 
and  tiw  oost  of  supplying  the  high  lying  cQstricts  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  low  lyin^  districts. 
There  are  oUier  circumstances  which  make  it  more  ex- 
pensive to  supply  in  a  poor  district  than  it  is  in  a  richer 
one. 

17.040.  (afr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  what  you  say  would 
hardly  apply,  for  instance,  to  a  district  like  tbe 
Lambeth  district ;  there,  high  rates  are  paid  alongside 
a  company  supplying  at  a  much  lower  rate,  where  the 
conditions  are  practically  the  same  P — I  think  scarcely 
so.  I  should  say  that  the  pumping  in  the  Lambeth 
district  was  more  expeneive  than  it  is  in  the  other 
district  alongside.  But  I  am  not  anxious  to  support 
t^e  whole  of  the  rate  of  the  Lambeth ;  I  happen  to  live 
in  the  district  myself,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  high. 
Still,  1  do  think  that  differential  rates  are  more  &ir 
than  one  even  rate  for  the  whole  of  London. 

17.041.  But  the  Lambeth  Company  and  the  adjoining 
company  both  draw  their  resources  from  tiie  TEamea  i* 
—That  18  so. 

17,043.  Both  have  the  same  amount  of  pumping,  and 
yet  charge  very  different  rates  P— But  the  cost  id  the 
pumping  may  be  quUe  different. 

17.043.  {Chairman.)  **Uay  be,"  is  itP  — I  think  it 
is. 

17.044.  Why  should  it  be  different  for  the  Lambeth 
Company? — The  length  of  the  mains  Is  greater,  and 
the  cost  o(  the  pumping,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
work  out  to  a  higher  figure.  I  cannot  give  you  alt 
Uie  reasons.  I  think  ou^  their  own  engineer  could 
teU  you  that. 

17.045.  Does  not  that  look  like  mismanagement  on 
their  part  P— No,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so. 

17.046.  (Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  They  would  be  better 
served  by  the  other  company,  which  is  close  by  P — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  for  thinking  so.' 

17.047.  {Mr.  JfeUor.)  Then,  as  I  undentand  you— I 
really  oniy  want  to  do  that-^you  think  thftt  where  the 


ground  is  higher,  there  ought  to  be  a  higher  rate  ?— -I 
think  so,  certainly. 

17.048.  And  where  the  g^und  is  lower  there  ought 
to  be  a  lower  rat-e? — Where  you  have  extra  pumping, 
I  think  that  there  ought  tu  be  a  higher  rate  for  that 
than  on  the  lower  level. 

17.049.  (Ifr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  New  River  Company,  which  eerves  some  of  tbe 
higher  districts,  has  the  lower  rates  ?~They  bring  in 
their  water  at  a  level  nearly  100  feet  higher  than  any 
other  company  in  London,  and  therefore  they  can 
naturally  afford  to  do  their  pumping  for  less. 

17.050.  (Chairman.)  Can  yon  say  from  your  own 

Xrience  whether  the  differential  rate  paid  for  water 
ts  the  rental  of  tbe  hoaeeP — I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  that  I  could  prove  that,  but  it  is  my  strong 
impression  that  it  does  affect  the  rental. 

17.051.  You  mean  that  for  two  htiaj'>5  equally  good 
the  landlord  would  get  leas  if  he  lived  ia  the  Lambeth 
district  where  the  water-rate  is  high  than  if  he  lived 
in  the  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  district  where  the  rates 
are  lower  P — I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  difference  in 
that  respect. 

17.052.  You  say  you  "  believo."  Have  you  any  facts 
to  rest  yotu*  belief  upouP — I  have  not  any  absolute 
fkcts  i  I  could  not  produce  them. 

17.053.  Now,  would  not  a  purchase  effect  savings, 
both  in  maintenance  and  in  management? — I  do  not 
think  BO.  I  chink  that  a  company  which  has  been 
worked  by  a  board  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
great  many  years,  end  which  is  paid  to  do  its  duty,  is 
more  likely  to  bo  oconomioal  than  one  which  is  of  a 
fleeting  character,  which  is  nnpud,  and  which  is  un- 
likely to  effect  economies.  Aloroover,  I  think  municipal 
management  docs  not,  as  a  rule,  effect  economies. 

17.054.  That  observation,  then,  would  not  apply  to 
a  purchase  by  a  special  board  of  experts  created  ad 

hoc  r — No,  it  would  not. 

17.055.  Does  the  Item  of  compensation  to  diroctors, 
officials,  and  so  on,  in  yonr  judgment  form  an  element 
in  the  cousidei-ation  of  the  expediency  of  purchase  P — 
TTadoubtedly  the  price  would  do  raised  in  acoordanco 
with  that ;  at  least,  I  presume  so.  The  purchaser 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  provision  to  the  dircctorn 
and  the  officials.  Certainly  there  was  a  clause  in  the 
Lambeth  Purchase  Bill  to  that  effect,  and  I  presume 
that  that  would  come  out  of  the  purchaser's  pocket, 
and  not  out  of  tho  seller's  pocket. 

17.056.  iMr.  Mellor.)  But  they  would  have  to  keep 
e^l  tho  officials,  would  they  not;  the  officials,  apart 
from  the  directors? — That  I  cannot  say. 

17,0fi7.  They  probably  would?— It  would  depend 
upon  themselves. 

17.058.  They  must  either  keep  them  on  or  supply 
their  places  with  fresh  ones  P — Yes,  or  pension  them. 
If  they  did  not  keep  them  on  they  would  have  to 
pension  them. 

17.059.  (iSir  George  Bruce.)  I  suppose  they  would 
contemplate  having  fewer  officials? — No  doubt. 

17.060.  Therefore,  some  woaldhave  to  be  pensioned 
off?— Perhaps. 

17.061.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  at  all  estimated  in 
your  own  mind  what  that  item  comes  toP — ^No,  X  have 
no  means  at  my  disposal  for  estimatiag  what  it  would 
come  to. 

17.062.  Would  It  not  be  a  comparaiiTely  insignificant 
itemP— I  do  not  &ink  it  would  be  a  very  hirge  one, 
but  it  wonld  be  an  item. 

17.063.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  It  is  an  item  which  is 
taken  into  account  in  every  municipal  acquisiticm  of 
waterwwkst  I  presume  P— From  a  ecnnpany  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is. 

17,06-1.  (Mr.  Lewie.)  But  the  pensioning  of  tho  officials 
would  not  lead  to  an  increase  of  expenditure,  because, 
if  an  official  retired,  you  would  not  fill  up  the  vacancy, 
and  so  you  would  save  tiie  difference  between  his  full 
salary  ami  his  pension  P — ^^lat  is,  supposing  yon  were 
able  to  do  that. 

17.065.  You  would  not  pension  him  if  yon  oaunot 
do  without  him  P— It  depends  entirely. 

17.066.  Therefore  a  scheme  of  retirement  surely 
means  a  redaction  in  expenditure  P— Not  aeoesiaril}'. 
I  think. 
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17,067.  UnloM  you  supply  the  TaoaDcios  ?— Of  coarse 
it  would  if  you  did  not  supply  the  raoancies ;  bat 
1  should  Bay  my  own  feeling  wonld  be  that  they  would 
bare  to  have  more  offioials  rather  than  fewer. 

-17,068.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Surely  if  the  whole 
concern  were  in  one  hand  there  would  be  fewer  officials 
than  when  it  is  in  eight  bands  F — I  do  not  think  so, 
'  uid  I  do  not  believe  it.    I  believe  tbat  it  would 
ucessitate  more  rather  than  less. 

17.069.  You  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  muni- 
cipal management  F — am  not  speaking  in  that  respect 
It  all.  I  was  speaking  from  the  suse  of  the  macmne. 
The  machine  is  so  large  that  X  think  the  management 

Stt]V*  of  the  whole  as  one  would  necessitate  a  larger  staff. 
Sit,     at  mj  rate,  at  first,  than  the  eight  machines  have. 

17.070.  (Chairman.)  A  larger  staflFP— Yes,  I  think  so. 

17^1.  [Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Bai  is  not  one  of  the 
items  of  ecpense  in  the  water  oompiuiies  the  oollection 
of  the  rates  r— Certainly . 

17,072.  There  moat  be  a  vary  large  nmnbttr  of  ool- 
tectorsP— Certainly. 

17,073-  Assuming  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mnnioipal 
bodr  collecting  other  rales,  could  they  not  be  collected 
It  the  same  time  as  the  municipal  latos  P — That  is  » 
matter  I  could  scarcely  speak  to. 

17.074.  That  is  a  reasonable  proposition^  is  it  not  P— 
I  presnme  thnt  they  could — yes. 

17.075.  Would  that  not  lead  to  a  very  material 
lednction? — That  would  lead  to  a  reduction  if  it  could 
be  iom,  certainly. 

17.076.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  oost  in  the 
pment  management  F — I  do  not  know  in  the  least  what 
the  coat  of  the  collection  of  rates  is. 

17.077.  {Mr,  MeUor.)  Can  yon  say  that  the  directors 
Mj^  to  be  fMmpensated  P— I  have  really  not  looked 
iuo  that  matter.  I  took  it  from  the  Lambeth  Furohuse 
Mtiut  Uiey  were  to  be  compensated,  but  the  unonuir 
I^not  look  into  at  all. 

17,0^.  I  am  merely  asking  you  as  to  what  the 
principle  shoald  beP— I  conld  not  say.  As  far  a«  I 
mtostood  from  that  Bill  tiiere  is  no  principle  laid 
dnm  in  the  Bill  for  it. 

17.079.  (Jfr.  De  Bode  Porter.)  Then  with  regard  to 
the  principal  asBistants,  I  presume  that  no  municipality 
winld  employ  eight  engineers  to  look  after  the  water 
Mpplj  P— I  think  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  so. 

17.080.  (Jfr.  LewU.)  But  you  would  not  want  eight 
secretariet,  eight  accountants,  eight  cashiers  F  —  No. 
yoQ  wonld  not  want  them  in  that  form,  hut  I  think  yon 
wonld  want  the  same  staff. 

17.081.  But  not  such  an  expensive  staff?  — That  I 
c&nicaroely  say,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the  staff 
costs  at  present. 

17.082.  Bat  that  wonld  be  an  economy,  and  we  are 
on  the  qoestion  of  expenditure? — Yes,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  economy  would  be  effected.  That  is  all  I  can 
B>f.  The  desaila  of  it  I  reaUy  am  scarcely  able  to 
go  into. 

.  17,083.  {Chairman.)  Then  let  us  go  to  the  largest  item 
in  any  purchase,  namely,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
companies ;  how,  in  your  view,  would  that  have  to  bo 
filed  F— By  arbitration  under  the  Ijands  Clauses  Act, 
1  presnme. 

17,034.  Why  do  you  say  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
ictP  — Because  that  has  been  the  regular  custom. 
£|o  &r  as  I  know  there  is  no  precedent  for  purchase 
in  eaj  other  manner  unless  by  agreement. 

17,1^.  (Sir  John  Dorin^ton.)  Yon  see  no  reason  for 
departing  from  the  normal  practice  P — I  see  no  reason 
for  departing  from  the  ncnrmal  praelioe. 

17.086.  {Mr.  De  BoeJc  Porter.)  Would  you  see  any 
objection  to  the  prooedare  suggested  by  Mr.  Banbury 
when  he  iras  here»  of  giving  an  equiralent  annuity  P— 
I  do  not  remember  the  oircnmstances  very  well. 

17.087.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Banbury's  scheme  was  to 
take  the  existing  income  of  the  eight  oompanies,  and  to 
give  to  each  shareholder,  trustee  stock  transferable  at 
tho  Bank  of  Kngland,  which  shtmld  produce  at2i  per 
cent.,  I  think,  the  same  income?— I  think  that  the 
Bhar^lders  are  entitled  to  a  prospeciiTe  value  if  there 
iatny.  What  that  prospective  n^ne  is  I  do  not  know 
— vlu^her  it  is  anything  or  nothing— but  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  a  prospective  value  if  there  is  one,  and 
tbatthat  conld  only  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  that 


so  fkr  the  annuities  would  be  perfectly  satiBfaotory.  If  Mr.  R.  E. 
there  was  a  prospective  value,  it  wo;ild  have  to  be  Miildletom. 
settled  by  the  arbitrator,  and  added  to  the  annuitiea. 


1 7,088.  {Sir  Oeorgs  Bruce.)  The  purchaser  would  be 
entitled  to  a  prospective  diminution  if  there  was  one  ? 
— If  it  could  be  proved  there  was  a  prospective  diminu- 
tion, I  shoald  say  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to  that. 

17,039.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  Because  it  was  necessary  to 
incur  large  expenditure,  then  the  purchaser  wonld  be 
entitled  to  that? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  necessarilv 
follows,  because  a  large  expenditure  might  be  produc- 
tive. If  the  large  esipendituro  was  unprodnctivo, 
undoubtedly  it  would  be  so. 

17.090.  {Chairman.)  Take  sach  an  oxpenditnre  as  wo 
have  been  dtscnssiz^,  perhaps  at  undue  lougth,  Aamely, 
the  provision  of  sufficient  storage  to  satisfy  what  I  may 
call  the  Staines  B»ervoir  conditions  ;  that  would  not 
be  a  profitable  expenditure  F — That  would  simply  come 
in,  I  presume,  against  revenue;  you  would  be  calcu- 
lating on  revenue,  and,  therefore,  as  it  brought  in  no 
revenue,  your  calculation  would  be  the  same.  It  wonld 
not  be  a  diminution. 

17.091.  If  there  is  a  prospective  expenditure  of  some 
millions — for  the  estimates  differ  enormously,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  state  a  figare— but  an  expenditure 
of  some  millions,  in  order  to  bring  the  existing  supply 
into  a  satisfactory  state,  that  would  not  be  productive 
of  revenue  P — ^That  would  not  be.  if  you  calculated  it 
on  the  revenue,  it  would  be  accoanted  for,  because  tho 
net  revenue  wonld  be  acconnted  for,  beoanse  you  have 
to  supply  the  money  for  the  conslraoticm  of  t^se 
works,  and  to  snpply  the  interest  on  it  which  would  be 
a  deduction  from  the  net  revenue ;  therefore  it  woi^ld 
be  already  accounted  for. 

17.092.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Yon  wonld  say  the 
prospective  nnremunerative  expenditure  would  bo  a 
set-off  against  prospective  increase,  wonld  you  not  P — ^If 
it  had  been  already  brought  into  acooant  it  conld  not 
be  BO.  It  wonld  be  already  brought  into  aooonnt  \ij  the 
hiterest  already  p^d. 

-  17,093.  But  if  I  buy  an  undertaking  knowing  I  have 
got  to  spend  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  maintain  its 
income,  surely  that  is  an  item  to  take  into  account  if 
I  am  going  to  purchase  the  business  P— If  the  companies 
have  alreiuy  paid  a  proportional  qnuttity  of  that*  and 
it  is  already  deducted  from  their  revenue,  then  they 
have  already  acconnted  for  that  deduction  in  the  loss  bf 
revenue  already  incnrred. 

17,09t  They  have  only  expended  the  initial  part  of 
the  expenditure,  not  the  whole  that  was  required ;  they 
have  ouly  just  made  a  beginning? — ThtUi  is  so. 

17.095.  But  after  that  the  larger  sam  that  has  yet 
to  bo  spent  surely  is  to  be  taken  into  account  F — Cfer- 
tainly,  but  this  wonld  be  only  a  proportion  of  the  same 
deduction,  and  it  might  be  only  the  same  deduction 
from  revenue  which  has  already  taken  place. 

17.096.  {Chairman.)  Bat  to  take  the  facts  as  we  liave 
them,  we  know  that  to  provide  the  necessary  storage 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission for  the  130  million  gallons  at  present  drawn 
from  the  Thames  and  snpplied  by  the  oompanies,  con- 
siderable expenditure  is  necessary  in  storage  over  and 
above  what  na«  already  been  incurred  P  —No,  I  think 
that  is  not  the  case  until  you  bring  this  year  into 
acconut,  and  you  must  also  bring  into  account  the 
quosticm  of  the  limit  at  Teddington,  because  that  wau 
not  settled  by  Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 

17.097.  We  have  been  told  all  along  that  at  present 
there  are  only  866  million  gallons  storage  provided 
under  the  Sti^nes  scheme  P — ^There  is  nothing  provided 
under  the  Staines  scheme. 

17.098.  Beally,  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  firom  you — 
it  was  promised  to  be  supplied — the  capital  expenditure 
necessary  to  secure  tbat  amount  of  storage  which  has 
been  broaght  into  the  capital  account  of  the  companteu  F 
— ^It  is  a  very  mnch  larger  amount  than  that,  but  what 
it  is  I  conld  not  toll  you,  because  each  company  has 
got  its  own  accounts,  which  I  have  not  access  to.  A 
very  large  amount  of  storage,  very  much  in  excess  of 
that,  has  already  been  constructod,  and  storage  for  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  tho  130  millions  in 
in  course  of  construction. 

17.099.  {Major-G.'neral  Scott.)  What  storage  has  been 
constructed  in  excess  of  the  866  millions  ? — The  South- 
wark  and  Tanxhall  are  constrncting  storage,  and  it  is 
very  nearly  com[det«d — ston^  for  327  millions. 
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JIfr.  S.  E.     17,100.  (Chaimuin.)  Is  that  not  takoa  into  aoootmt 
MiddUtan.  in  the  866  millionB  P— I  can  account  for  the  rest  of  it 
— —      apart  from  the  327,  the  Soathwark  and  Yanxhall 
SSlToT.'SS  i3g  millions,  -irhich  has  been  constrncted,  the  Lambeth 
"     125  millions,  the  East  London  5  millions*  the  West 
HiddleBex  3^,  and  the  Qmad  Junction  64. 

17.101.  {Ma^or-CfeneralBeoU.)  All  Uut  is  constructed  P 
— ^Tbat  is  all  oonstracted. 

17.102.  And  that  does  not  include  what  the  Soathwark 
and  Yanxhall  are  completinffp — ^That  does  not  include 
what  the  Southwark  and  vanzhalL  are  oompleting; 
they  are  completing  327  millions.  Then  the  Lambetn 
are  aI»o  completing  335  milliona  of  storage. 

17.103.  But  then  they  have  not  expended  that  money  P 
— They  have  expended  a  large  proportion  of  it — a  very 
considerable  amount  of  it. 

17.104.  (Ohairman.)  That  does  not  appear,  does  it,  in 
the  capital  account  of  tho  companies,  showing  what 
capital  is  at  present  receiving  dividend  P — A  certain 
proportion  of  it  must. 

17.105.  {Mr.  Pemher.}  Or  interest  P— Or  interest. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  It  would  appear  most  of  it  in  the 
borrowed  c^it^. 

{Ohairman.)  In  the  debentures,  yes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  My  Lord,  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that 
the  true  statement  of  the  facts  is  this :  if  there  is  a 
large  amoant  of  money  hereafter  to  be  spent  on  storage 
that  will  create,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
to  be  met,  and  unless  that  interest  so  to  bo  met  is 
coincident  with  a  proportionate  inoreaae  of  income  there 
must  be  a  diminution  of  net  inoome,  but  if  there  is  a 
proportionate  increase  of  inoome  then  there  will  be  no 
diminution  in  the  net  income.  Why  need  we  go  on  for 
an  hour  about  this  P 

(Ohairman.)  Because  Ur.  Middleton  will  not  answer 
a  simple  question.   I  put  that  to  him. 

,  (TTtfnsu.)  I  have  been  trying.  I  am  wmy,  my  Lord, 
because  I  quite  agree  withlCr.  Pember. 

17.106.  {Chairman.)  If  there  is  an  immediate  pro- 
spective expenditure  which  the  purchaser  will  have  to 
incur,  that  ought  to  go  in  diminution  of  the  price  that 
he  pays  P — Certainly,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  show 
tiubt  it  ha?  siready  gone  in  diminution. 

{Chairman,)  If  it  has,  then,  of  coarse,  there  is  no 
prospeotire  increase. 

17.107.  {Major-Gejieral  Scott.)  What  is  the  amoant 
that  you  now  calculate  to  meet  the  storage  conditions 
for  180  million  gallons  of  daily  supply  P— It  depends 
entirely  on  the  question  of  what  the  limit  is  to  be  at 
Teddington,  and  what  year  you  are  to  take  for  that 
calculation. 

17,10&-9.  Take  the  200  million  gallons  limit  and  take 
1898  as  the  year  P— Then  under  the  conditions  of  1898 
the  figure  becomes  8,314  million  gallons. 

17.110.  That  is  for  185^  million  gallons,  is  it  notP— 
Ko,  for  130  million  gallons. 

17.111.  If  reservoir  oondiHons,  by  which  I  mean  the 
same  conditions  are  imposed,  regarding  the  quantity  to 
be  left  in  the  Thames  as  is  now  imposed  with  regard  to 
the  Staines  Scheme,  then  there  would  be  an  obligation 
to  construct  about  8,000  million  gallons  storage,  minus 
what  has  already  been  constmoted  P — That  is  so. 

17.112.  Can  you  say  what  the  balance  would  be  if 
you  deduct  from  that  amount  866  millions  P — The 
balance  from  the  storage  which  is  contemplated,  which 
is  already  authorised  

17.113.  {Ohairma/n.)  Kow  you  go  to  authorised ;  if  it 

is  authorised,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  P — Would  be 

ipiaS  millions,  but  that  quantity  is  authorised  for  a 
supply  of  185}  millions,  and  it  ought  to  be  &irly  com- 
|>ared  with  that,  not  with  the  130  millions. 

17.114.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  But  I  was  asking  you 
what  storage  would  be  required  for  130  millions,  which 
is  the  present  supply — at  least,  it  was  the  supply  until 
recently — which  was  authorised  to  be  delivered  without 
any  conditions  at  all  P — Then  that  storage  is  8,314 
million  gallons  and  the  quantity  of  storage  authorised 
up  to  the  present  time  is  6,176  millions,  leaving  a 
balance  to  be  made  up  of  2,138  millions. 

17.115.  But  then  that  6,176  millions  has  not  been 
completed,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  tlie  capital 
belonging  to  that  has  not  been  expended  P — That  is  so, 
certainly. 


17.116.  (Ohmrman.)  We  have  been  told  over  and  over 
agiun — I  do  not  know  whetiber  it  is  wrong— that  tiie 
capital  has  been  expended  only  for  866  miliums  P— The 
whole  oi'  the  oapital  that  has  been  e^qtended  is  only  for 

that  866  millions. 

17.117.  Yery  well,  that  is  all  that  appears,  thorefore, 
in  the  revenne-eaming  capital  of  the  companies  upon 
which  the  arbitrator  would  have  to  proceed  P — ^Yea,  on 
the  revenue  earnings. 

17.118.  And  all  the  balance  would  be  a  deduction  to 
be  made  Trom  the  pnrdiase  price  P — ^That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Unless  

17.119.  (Chairman.)  Unless  there  was  a  prospective 
income  to  balance  that  P — ^Tes. 

(Sir.  PenAer,)  That  must  oovot  the  whole  prinoiple  i 
tiie  rest  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

17.120.  {OhaArmtm.)  Yes,  but  I  cannot  get  the  Seel9,t 
prinoiple.   Now  then  as  to-  prospective  inoome.   Do  -^0. 
you  consider  that  these  ommpames  have  got  a  pro- 
spective increase  of  inoome  befOTO  then  or  notr — 

think  they  have. 

17.121.  (Major-General  Scott.)  There  is  no  prospec- 
tive income  with  respect  to  the  ISO  million  gatlons  ? — 

No. 

17.122.  That  is  the  point,  I  think,  of  his  Lordship's 
question  P — I  beg  your  pardon ;  that  was  not  what  I 
understood.  It  was  simply  that  there  was  a  prospeotiTe 
increase  in  income. 

17.123.  (Chairman.)  Bven  for  the  130  million  gallons 
the  ipiinqnennial  valuation  may  prodnoe  some  pro- 
spective inoreBBe  of  inoome  P~Yes,  that  might  do  ao. 

17.124.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  But  it  would  be  hardly 
Buffioient  to  defray  the  interest  upon  the  capital  that 
has  to  be  expended  to  secure  it  P — I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not;  but  that  is  entirely  a  problematical 
statement. 

17.125.  (Mr.  Panber.)  A  gradual  filling  up  of  tho 
districts  would  do  that,  we  hope ;  it  is  a  mere  question  < 
for  the  arbitrator  P — Not  if  that  is  based  upon  the  130 
million  gallons,  because  the  130  millions  is  being 
supplied  at  present,  and  therefore  no  filling  up  of  the 
district  oonld  affect  that  130  millicns  one  way  or  the 
other. 

17.126.  (Chairman.)  The  only  thing  that  can  produce 
an  increase  of  income  from  the  supply  of  that  180 
millions  is  some  raising  of  the  valoation  P — ^That  is  ao. 

17,127-8.  Is  the  raising  of  the  valuation  a  profit  to 
these  companies? — ^That  is  a  question  that  T  am 
ntterly  unable  to  answer  definitely.  As  a  whole,  I 
cannot  possibly  say  Aether  it  does  increase  it  or  not,  , 
but  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  items  which  tend 
rattier  to  deoreaee  thui  increase  Ae  advantage  of  the 
quinqnennial  valuation. 

17,12d.  A  large  number  of  items  P — ^Yes. 

17.130.  Now,  which  items  ?~The  fact  is  that  the 
larger  charges  are  put  on  railways  and  business  under- 
takings, and  on  the  water  companies  themselves,  and  j 
that  they  have  to  pay  very  largely  towards  this  increase 

in  the  quinquennial  valuation. 

17.131.  For  the  railways  and  the  other  industrial 
undertakings  they  supply  by  meter  P— Yes.  Therefore, 
they  get  no  benefit  from  the  iuorease  in  the  valuation. 

17.132.  And  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  they  have  to 
pay  larger  rates  themselves  P — Yes. 

17.133.  Can  you  give  us  what  the  increase  of  rates 
on  the  companies  has  been? — In  1871  the  rates  wore 
70,423Z.,  and  in  1896.  235,6301.  In  the  total  period  from 
1871  to  1806,  inolnsive,  the  amount  paid  in  rates  was 

3,342,900/. 

{Sir  John  DorvngUm.)  So  that,  in  the  event  of 
purchase,  a  valuable  ratepayer  would  be  lost  P — ^That 
IS  so. 

17.134.  (OhawmoM.)  Ton  are  assuming  that  the 
purchaser  would  not  have  to  pay  rates  P-^am  aesunn- 
ing  the  purchasers  would  not  pay  rates  to  themselves. 
If  they  paid  the  rates  to  tho  local  authorities— the 
vestries— then,  of  course,  the  thing  would  be  the 
same. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  They  are  rated  now  for  their  sewera.  i 
(Mr.  Pojpe.)  Do  the  County  Conncil  pay  rates  ?  ;  | 
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{Mr.  Freemen.)  Tea. 

17.135.  {Chaimum.)  Let  as  roppose  the  London 
Comity  Council  to  be  the  pnrohaBcr ;  they  wonld  h»Te 
topaj  tlw  rates  in  MiddleBoe,  Surrey,  Emex,  Sent, 
ud  so  on,  woald  they  notP— XTo ;  they  vonid  have  to 
pay  them,  I  presume,  to  the  Testries. 

[Mr.  Freeman.)  They  do  now,  my  Lord,  on  tLeir 
property ;  all  their  property  pays  rates. 

17.136.  {OhaimMn.)  So  I  sbonld  have  thought. 
Tbeae  rates,  I  suppose,  aro  what — poor  rates,  sewer 
ntes—wbat  rates  are  they  that  amount  to  those  eums 
tl^  ytm  have  given  as  P — They  are  poor  rates,  to  the 
beat  ot  my  knowledge. 

17.137.  {Mr.  KeZIor.)  There  is  a  general  rate  in 
Iiondon  now,  is  there  not,  in  whioh  the  poor  rate  and 
tbe  school  board  rate  are  all  put  together  F— It  is  what 
we  cull  tbe  poor  nte,  I  tdiink ;  all  these  itemi  aro  pat 

dawn  in  it. 

17.138.  {Chairmi^n.)  Then  I  do  not  qaite  see  why  the 
pnrefauer  would  not  have  to  pay  those  rates  jait  as 
mnoh  as  the  companies  do  f — I  had  got  it  into  my  head 
for  tfae  moment  that  they  would  have  to  pay  it  into 
their  own  pockets ;  bat,  of  course,  thoy  wonld  have  to 
pay  it  to  the  vestries ;  that  is  clear. 

17.139.  (l£r.  Lneit.)  Have  yon  oonsidered  this 
element  in  the  quostion  of  pniobaBe :  the  purehasing 
Mthoritv  would  be  spared  the  operation  of  we  Sinking 
Yaai  claose;  now,  that  must  operate  very  moon 
upinsfe  new  capital  in  connexion  with  companies  P — 
Ml  do  not  quite  see  why  the  purchaser  should  be 
libmtedfromliiat. 

17440.  Beoanse  that  is  established  for  a  particular 
pnrpow,  that  is  in  anticipation  of  porohase  with  tfae 
nndenbindinK  that  when  purchase  was  ^eoted  there 
vfll be  an  end  of  the  sinking  fiindP — So  far,  of  coarse, 
IB  that  is  so,  undoubtedly  tW  would  add  to  the  value 
1^  the  income. 

17,U1.  {Chairman.)  Probably,  if  they  are  a  municipal 
bodj.or  a  publio  body  of  any  sort,  they  woald  have  to 
cre&te  a  sinking  fund  of  their  own ;  therefore,  they 
muild  not  be  subject  to  the  sinking  funds  which  the 
oompinies  are  placed  under  P— Ko>  I  qaite  understand 
that,  and  in  the  calculations  I  have  made,  I  have  not 
takn  into  aocoont  their  sinking  fbnd  anv  more  than  I 
hare  taken  into  account  a  sinking  fund  against  the 
companies. 

(iff.  Pember.)  Sorely,  my  Lord,  the  sinking  funds  to 
which  the  companies  are  now  subject  are  only  temporary 
matten,  became  they  were  only  imposed  in  view  of  the 
pn^ility  of  a  speedy  purchase. 

[Chairman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Femher.)  And  I  take  it  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  general  ^ae  of  the  property,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
Gonuder  those  sinkii^  funds  in  perpetuo. 

{Ur.  De  Boeh  Por/er,)'  But  the  operation  of  those 
iJioking  Fond  clauses  in  the  f  nture  will  be  very  lar^ 
indeed ;  snd  sure^  th^  wiU  be  tsken  into  acootmt  m 
Oe  arbitration  P 

(Kr.  Pem&ar.)  ura  never  intended  to  go  on  to 

Bake  them  large.  The  idea  is  for  the  purchase  to  take 
place  before  tiiey  get  large. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  in  the 
Act. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Indeed,  it  would  be  the  wickedest 
thing  ever  done  by  Parliament  if  that  were  so ;  and  I 
^  not  snppoee  it. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  say 
that. 

(Jfr.  Pan&sr.)  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  the  idea. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  it. 

[Mr.  Fmber.)  Everybody  knows  that  all  the  discus- 
■ioiu  in  Parliament,  both  in  Oommittee  and  in  the 
House,  show  that  that  is  the  meaning. 

(Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  But  it  would  bo  impossible  in 
wvy  arbitration  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Sinking 
Ptmd  clauses  did  make  an  enormous  charge  in  the 
fatore. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  The  charge  would  only  become  enor- 
mous <m  the  supposition  that  parchase  was  indefinitely 
postponed ;  but  surely,  aa  I  say,  the  principle  of  those 
sinkmg  funds  was  that  purchase  should  nob  be  indefi* 
oit«ly  poatponed,  and,  thercfore,  tiiat  that  contingemiy 
MTsr  fhoofd  wis*. 

I  99999* 


{Mr.  fVwman.)  There  never  was  such  a  snggesfcion  Mr.  It,  E, 
made.  MiddletoH. 


(Mr,  De  Bock  Porter.}  I  see,  referring  to  tlio  accounts, 
that  that  item  I  mentioned  just  now  of  the  collection 
of  the  rates  amounts  to  no  less  than  50,0001.  a  yeu*— a 
very  large  som. 

{Oliainnan.)  For  the  collection  of  tho  water  rates  ? 

(Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Yes,  the  collection  alone  amonuts 
to  60,0001.  a  year. 

17.142.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  have  got  thus  for  at 
presen^  Mr.  Middletott.  STon  said  that  any  future 
expenditure  upon  storage  reservoirs  for  the  existing 
supply  would  be  a  deduction  from  the  cost  of  purchase  ? 
— So  far  08  it  had  not  been  already  entered  into  tbr 
account. 

17.143.  And,  on  the  other  hand— which  is,  perhaps, 
in  favour  of  the  companies — ^their  income  would  havo  to 
be  taken  as  a  progressive  income,  owing  to  tho  incroase 
in  valuation  that  takes  place  from  timo  to  timo  ir. 
London  P — Both  owing  to  i^e  increase  in  valuation  and 
owing  to  the  increase  in  supplies. 

17.144.  On  the  other  hand,  wonld  expcuditnre,  in 
goin^  to  a  new  source  cf  supply  like  Wales,  be  a  de- 
duction from  the  purchase  money,  or  an  addition  to  tho 
cost  the  purchaser  would  incur  P — I  do  not  think  I 
quite  follow  yon. 

17.145.  Wo  know  that  many  people  aro  of  opinion 
that  you  ou^ht  to  go  to  Wales  for  a  further  supply 
b^ond  the  ousting  supply  from  the  Thames  P — ^Yes. 

17.146.  Very  Well;  for  that  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture would  have  to  be  incurred — I  will  not  say  how 
mnoh  at  jpresent — whioh  for  many  years  would  be 
unproductive  P — Yes. 

17.147.  WiU  the  probable  necessity  of  that  future 
expenditure  be  a  deduction  from  thg  cost  of  purchase? 
— I  must  meet  that  at  once  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  nocessity.  If  there  were  a  necessity,  of 
course  it  would  be  a  reduction  like  tiie  construction  of 
any  other  reservoirs ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
necessity. 

17.148.  {Sir  Qeorga  Bruce.)  So  that,  if  tbe  authority 
went  to  Wales  for  an  additional  supply,  that  would  be 
in  order  to  supply  the  additional  number  of  millions  of 
people  P — Certainly. 

17.149.  You  oould  hardly  pat  the  cost  of  that  aa  a 
deduction  from  what  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend 
in  Order  to  get  what  the  Thames  would  supply  P — Ko, 
certainly  not ;  but  I  understood  his  Lordship  to  mean 
that  this  was  to  be  made  by  the  companies — not  by  the 
authority. 

17.150.  (Chairman.)  I  am  asking  voa  qnestions  now 
to  obtain,  if  I  can,  yonr  view  upon  the  financial  results 
of  purchase.  I  understand  you  to  bo  of  opinion  that 
the  cost  of  purchase  will  be  diminished,  or  ought  to  be 
diminished,  if  the  arbitrator  does  his  duty  properly  by 
what  is  expended,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  Thames 
storsgo  for  existing  supplies  to  their  proper  state  P — B^ 
anything  which  is  a  debuction  from  revenue  which  is 
not  otherwise  accounted  for  in  the  revenue. 

17.151.  Inter  aXia,  what  I  havo  just  put  to  you  P— 
Yes. 

17.152.  Now,  then,  the  cost  of  getting  on  additional 
supply  from  Wales  ;  in  your  judgment,  would  that,  or 
would  that  not  be  an  item  of  deduction,  or  would  that 
bo  an  item  of  cost  that  would  fall  upon  the  purchaser 
in  addition  to  his  purchase  money  P — Under  the  present 
conditions  it  would  fall  upon  the  purchaser  in  addition 
to  his  purchase  money,  because  the  companies  have  an 
adequate  supply. 

17.153.  Oil  the  other  hand,  that  Welsh  expenditure 
would  not  be  remunerative,  I  suppose,  for  a  considerable 
time  ? — No. 

17.154.  Let  us  now  take  anotiier  aspect,  say,  conse- 
quence of  purchase.  Suppose  one  purchaser  of  the 
eight  companies — the  London  County  Council  wo  will 
say — in  your  judgment,  wottld  it  be  practicable  or 
convenient  for  them  to  supply  in  bulk  tbe  outlying 
counties,  such  as  Kiddlesex,  Surrey,  Kent  and  KssexP 
—I  do  not  think  it  would  bo  convenient,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  on  exceedingly  expensive  arrangement, 
necessitating  a  large  amount  of  alteration  in  the 
present  mains,  and  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for 
the  outside  authority. 

17.155.  We  will  just  take  that  a  little  more  in 
detatlf  if  yoa  please.  I  wish  you  wuaid  exphiin  to 
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Mr.  R.  E.  us.  if  70a  can,  what  would  be  the  diffionlties  for 
Mi-idieicn,  the  London  Goonty  Coancil  to  supply  in  bulk  these 
—      finrroanding  Metropolitah  connties? — The  mains  of 
22  Not. '98  the  companies  have  not  been  laid  with  any  idea 
—       of  supplying  in  biilk  outside  a  given  area.  They 
have  been  laid  across  the  county  boundary  in  all 
directions,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  mains  crossing  the  boondu^,  some  01  them 
See  19,857    supplying  from  outside   inwards,   others  supplying 
-83.  from  inside  outwards,  and  some  crossing  in  both 

directions.  If  sapply  were  to  be  giren  in  bulk  from 
the  inside  outwards,  many  of  Uiese  mains  would  have 
to  be  relaid,  and  meters  would  hare  to  be  pUu»d  on  all 
cf  them. 

17,166.  Meters  P— Tos,  meters  to  measure  th©  quan- 
tity. In  some  case,  there  are,  of  large  mains  alone  a 
very  considerable  numbor  crossing  the  boundary. 

17.157.  Crossing  the  boundary  of  what  P-r-Betweeu 
the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London  and  the  outside 
nnthority.  For  instance,  in.  the  Bastljondon  diutrict 
there  uro  11  mains  crossing  the  boundary  between  the 
county  and  the  outside. 

17.158.  Why  would  that  prevont  the  London  County 
Council,  if  they  were  the  purchasers  of  the  whole,  from 
supplying  Essex  in  bulk  P — Because  they  would  have 
to  supply  through  all  these  mains,  and  to  meter,  all 
the  mains  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
supply  from  outside  inwards,  not  from  inside  outwards. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  When  supply  in  bulk  is  given  by  tm« 
authority  to  an  adjoining  authority,  it  is,  I  was  going 
to  say  nearly,  )mt  J  tbink  I  might  say  it  is  always  done 
through  one  main  at  one  spot ;  here,  in  the  .case  of  one 
oompany  alone,  it  would  have  Lo  be  done  at  jl. 

{Mr.  Pi)j)<?.)  Unless  thoaa  II  mains  were  taken  up, 
and  a  now  systsm  relaid. 

{Witnesy.)  And  a' new  system  placed  instead  o£thein. 
>jot  only  Bo,  but  the  wafier  wonld  hare,  to  be  bnnight 
from  the  outside  inwards,  iind  then  delivered  out  again 
beoaose,  at  present,  all  the  mains  of  supply  are  outside* 

the  county. 

17,169.  {Chairman.)  In  tho  case  of  the  East  liondon  P 
—Yes. 

17.160.  {Miijor-Genei'al  Scott.)  The  wator_  under 
presoiit  arrangements  is  travelling  from  outside  into 
the  county  of  London  ? — Inwards. 

17.161.  Towards  the  county  P— Towa;rds  the  ouuuty.  . 

17.162.  {Chairman.)  Are  thera  no  existing  mains 
that  would  carry  that  same  water  from  the  inside  of 
the  county  of  London  out  again  into  Easox  P — No, 
there  arts  none.  At  the  present  time  the  ones  Into 
Essex  go  from  ouuside,  and  they  do  not  come  into  the 
county  of  London  at  all;  they  go  from  outside  into 
Essex.  The  coanty  bonndary  is  the  division  between 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  7/t«rs — the  Kiver  Lea. 

17.163.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  That  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  them  by  meter,  or  the  quantity  that  oomes 
inio  London  could  be  subtracted  from  the  total  quantity 
supplied  at  the  pumping  stations? — You  might  do  it  in 
that  way. 

17,164-  Then  it  would  be  a  supply  in  bulk  to  the 
London  Coanty  Council,  instead  ot  a  supply  in  bulk 
from  the  London  County  Council,  to  Essex  P— That  is 
so,  bat  I  do  not  think  the 'London  Coanty  Oonnoil 
would  exactly  aopreciate  the  arrangement. 

17,165.  But  that  would  be  the  eBbctP— That  would 
be  the  effect. 

{Mr.  Peniher.)  Then  you  would  hare  an  enormn^ 
number  of  bo<Ues  constituted  in  order  to  do  that.  The 
outside  people  would  have  the  control  in  each  case,  and 
you  must  have  a  bodj-  to  give  the  control. 

{GlKiirmiin.)  The  suggestion,  of  course,  was  that  the 
Es.'iex  County  Council  should  be  the  bodj'. 

{Mr.  Pembftr.)  That  would  be  one. 

{Sir  George  Bruce.)  AU'the  other  counties  be  means 
would  want  one. 

17.1t56.  {Chainifm.)  Just  to  finish  with  the  East 
London,  where  are  their  service  reserroirs  P— I  think 
most  of  the  service  reservoirs  are  outside  the  boundary. 

17.167.  Of  the  county  of  London  ?— Yea. 

17.168,  piease  say  what  boundary  you  are  speaking 
nf,  or  else  wo  shall  get  into  confusion  p-:-In  thid  case,  I 
am  si>8akii)g  of  tho  boundary  between  the  oounty  of 
tiomutu  and  the  outside  authorities. 


17,169.  Where  are  the -pampmg  stations  f— Outside 
— at -Lea  Bridge. 

'17kl70.  Where  are  the"  filter  beds  P— The  filter  beds 
are-outgide. 

17.171.  To  supply  Essex  in  bulk,  therefore,  the 
London  Oeunty  Council  would  have  to  bring  the  whole 
of  their  filtered  water  from  outside  their  county  inside  P 
— And  then  take  it  out  again. 

17.172.  ^'resh  service  reserroirs  would  be  necessary  P 
«— Fresh  Bervioe  leservoira  would  be  necessary  for 
themselves. 

17.173.  And  for  Essex  P— No ;  I  think  Essex,  so  far 
as  thd  present  supply  is  concerned,  might  be  supplied 
from  the  ones  that  are  at  present  in  Essex ;  but  thai; 
woukl  be  an  exceedingly  complicated  matter,  and  I 
think  no  engineer  would  arrange  it  in  that  way  if  he 
could  avoid  doing  so.  I  am  only  speaking  of  thugs  as 
they  are,  not  as  an  engineer  would  make  them. 

17.174.  In  the  New  Eiver  Company's  district,  ate 
there  difficulties  in  the  supply  in  bulk  by  the  eomtty 
of  Loudon  P-"-The  mains  cross  and  recross  the  houndaiy 
between  the  county  of  London  and  the  outside  authority 
38  times.  Besides  that,  there  are  smaller  pipes,  not 
mainSi  but  service  pipes,  which  cross  the  boundary  iu 
larger  number.  The  whole  of  those  would  have  to  be 
metered  unless  they  were  drawn  together  into  one 
supply, '  and  thien  carried  to  a  particular  point  and 
delivered  to  butsi^  authority  again  into  tlie  several 
supplier. 

17,176.  What  difficulty  would  there  be  in  doing  tliat 
— in  collecting,  as  you  say,  the  whqle  into  one  source 
of  supply  P—Yoii  have  nearly  seven  miles  of  boundary, 
and  these  ^  mains  cross  at  different  points  a)ong  tb^t 
seven  mile^.-  Yon  would  haVe  to  collect  all  those  by  a 
oollectin^'pipe  all  down  one  side,  and  a  collecting  pipe 
all  down  the  other,  so  as  to  me&t  into  one.  That  would 
mean  a  very  large  amount  of  expense.  It  is  not  an 
engineering  imposaibilitrf  at  all,-t|Mmgb  it  wjould  mean 
a  very  large  amoutit  of  ei^enBe,.beoaiiae  you  have  not 
got  9.  street  runuine  right  round  along  the  edge  of  the 
boundary,  W  it  is  broken  up  into  cross  streets,  and  yon 
would  have  to  destrq^  a.  large  4moi£nt  of  house  pro- 
pc^T  if  trere  going  to-  botmei^t  it  directly  with  a 
main  around  the  bpundai^;  *r  yoi  would  have  to  take 
the  main  throibgh  a  utimber  ef  back  streets  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  away  from  the  boundary,  and  then 
connect  it  up  again  outside  the  boundary  in  a  similar 
hiannpf.  It  would  be  an  ejtpensive  and  a  very  com- 
plicated arrangement  to  'cut  these  bff  into  one  single 
main,'  ' 

17.176.  {Major- General  Seoti.)  Then  thei'e  is  the 
complication  of  another  main  in, the  same  street? — 
Yes.  In  several  cases — at  any  rate,  in  two  cases  in 
the  New  Biver  district — in  Homsey  Lane  and  Stroud 
Green  Bead — there  are  three  jnains  in  the  same  street ; 
the  bonndary  ia  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  -  say  to  which  part  the  mains, 
Qr  some  of  them,  at. any. rate,  balo;ag-r-whether  they 
belong  to  the  outside  or  to  the  inside  authority. 

17.177.  (Ghairman.)  Sutely  the  bonndaty  is  capable 
of  ascertainment  P— Tes,  but  supposing  it  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  middle  main.  You  have  got  three  mains, 
and  it  may  take  up  a  piece  of  the  middle  .main  in  one 
case,  the  whole  of  it  in  another,  and  on  the  other  .side 
tho,  other  authority  might  take  oat  a  piece  of  the  main 
in  another  case,  or  the  whole  of  it. 

17.178.  {Sir  John  Dorington,)  And  tho  service  pipes 
go  out  from  that  main  in  both  directions  ? — Yes. 

17.179.  Both  for  inside  and  outside  P — Yea. 

17.180.  {Chairman.)  What  mileage  of  mains  is  thore, 
or  of  roads  rather,  with  these  three  mains  in  tlicm  P — 
Abont  two  miles  of  road. 

17.181.  Where  are  the  pumping  stations  of  tho  New 
Biver  Company  P— Entirely  in  the  oatsida  district. 

17.182.  Outside  the  oounty  of  London  P — Yes. 

17.183.  Where  are  their  service  reservoirs  ? — ^Pour  of 
the  service  reservoirs'  are  within  the  area,  arid  the  rest, 
containing  half  the  company's  capacity,  are  without  tho 
area. 

.  17,184.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  in  making  those 
service  reservoirs  ontside  the  area  over  to  the  out^^ide 
county  authority  to  distribute  the  water  that  tbuy 

receive  in  bulk  from  the  London  Connty  Conuoil   

Because  at  present  some  of  those  that  nre  insidu 
supply  outside,  and  some  of  those  that  are  QutBldo 
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5ni^ly  inside,  and.you  wonJilipvo  to  cut  the m  o£E  (mjcL 
TC-UTsngc  tbo  mains.  The  thing  not  at  ,all;impracr 
ticablc,  bat  it  is  expensive,  andiVonld  causd  aa  immeiup 
unotmt  of  troable  in  talnng  up  the  roads  for  relaying 
iDd  connecting  the  mainft. 

17.186.  {Bir  John  Dorington.) '  VouM  bo  a  re- 
conftraction  of  the  irho|6.  ^stcm,  TrQuld  it  not?— It 
«t>nld  be  practical^  a  reconBtruction  of  the  T^hole 
system. 

(JU>.  Pemher.)  It  tfi  one  of  the  financial  aepccts  of  the 
purchase  ;  that  is  vrhat  it  comes  to.  . 

17  (C/Murman.)  Take  the  West  Middlesex  Com^ 
panf .]  are  there  sfmilar  difficulties  there  P — There  aro 
BiDuIta'  difficulties,  though  not  quit^  to  Iho  same  extent 
There  are  about  jnain  pipe;S  crossing  the  boundary 
ia  We^  MiddleaeXj  and  ,th^e  are  some -61  .smaller 
tnaina,  abont  balf  of  whidi  ani^y  inside  the  county  ot 
Iiondoi^  and  ajbont.  half  of  wmca  supply  9atside,'an4 
which  cross  the  Ixiundaiy..  .     .  • 

17.187.  What  county  would  it  bo  there  in  the  West 
JGddleeex  district — it  would  be  the  coonfty  of  Middle- 
sex, would  it  not  ? — Middlesex,  I  think. 

17.188.  So  i,hat  if 'Middlesex  receiyeid  from  th.e  Loqcjon 
Oonotr  CoonciU  as  purchaser  .of  the  wh<)le,  a  supply  in 
bulk,  and  took  the  distribution  into  their  o,wn  h^uds. 
the  whole  of  that  system  would  have  to  be  remodelled, 
would  it  not  ?— It  would  have  to  be  remodelled.  ' 

17.189.  Is  the  Bdgware  Eoad  in  the  West  Middlesex 
district? — That  is  in  "the  West  Middlesex  district. 
The  bonndary  is  in  the  centre  of  the  rood,  with  a  24-inch 
main  ontsrde  it  and  a  21-inch  main  inside  the  county  of 
London.  The  latter  main  is-  the  one  that  supplies  the 
.service  mains  at  the  .pross  streets,,  both  inai^e  and 
outside. 

17.190.  So  that  all  those  service  mainswonld  have  tc 
be  metred  if  th^y  are  to  be  kept  as  they  are  P'-^ThaC-  is 
so. 

17.191.  What  lengtb  of  the  Edgware  Boad;  has  that 
central  boundary  ?— It  is,' I 'think,  about  twotefles. 

17.192.  Are  the  reservoirs  and  the  filters  inside  or 
outside  the  ouunty  of  LoiidonP — ^The  subsiding  re- 
isrvDin  are  at  Banies  outside  the  ooonty  of  London,  and 
aa  are  tJie  filtem.  The  company,  of  aonrso,  pump  firom 
the  Thames  at  Hampton. 

17.193.  Are  not  most  of  the  reservoirs  within  the 
bomidaryP — The  service  reservoirs  aro,  but  they  are, 
of  course,  small  in  comparison  with  the  storage  re- 
f^ervoirs  at  Barnes. 

17,11*4.  Where  are  the  Hammeremith  workp  P— They 
are  joKt  within  the  county  of  London. 

L7495.  What  is  the  length  along  the  coonty  boundary 
in  the  West  Middlesex  dutrict  t — Seven  miles,. 

17.196.  I  do  not  knoir  whether  th^re  is  any  other 
material  faot  in  connexion  with  West  Middlesex 
beHisg  on  ibis  fl^e^tiw  of  siqi^dy  in  bulk  P-:-^  do  not 
think  so. 

17.197.  Then  let  as  go-  ^  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany's district;  whft<<<«re  tbe^cimnmstftnces  there? — 
There  aro  fonr  tmnk  mains  deliyering  from  the -outside 
district  into  tbo  conn^  of  London. 

17,198-  Whore  are  the  pumping  stations  and  the 
filter  beds? — The  puSQ^ing  stations  are  at  Hampton 
end.  »ti  Kew. 

17.199.  And  the  service,  reservoirs  P— The  service 
reservoirs  are  at  Campdcn  Hill,  witbin  the  county,  and 
at  Hanger  Hill. 

17.200.  That  is  outside  the  ooanty  of  London  P— 

17501.  What  proportion  of  the  total  fliterrd  water 
■applied  is  in.tidc  the  county  of  London  and  what  pro- 
portiun  outsider' — The  Cairpden  Hilt  reservoirs  contain 
18  miliioii  gdllons,  but  they  aro  not  drawn  upon  to  any- 
thing like  that  extent,  vliile  the  Hanger  Hill  reservoirs 
oontain  SS  jnilUons. 

17,:A>2.  Thai  vould  ho  abmi  70  -pst  cent  of  the 
whole  P^Yes,  70  per  cent. 

173>3.  Outside  the  county  of  London  ? — Yes. ' 

17.201.  Do  tbo  East  London  mainH  come  near  the 
Grand  Junction  inains  P— There  is'  a  36-inch  main 
l.-elonging  to  the  East  London  Company  which  comes 
fromHanWorth  righi  through  London  to  the  serTioe 
r'.strvotr  at  Horn'sey,  and  comes  alongside  the  Grand 
•  unction  main. 
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I7t20l5.  'I  am  snro  it  is  my  fault,  but  I  do  not  quite  Jlfr.  P,JB. 
seo.>vhy  that  is  un  element  of  difficulty  or  embarrass-  MiddlHm. 

ment  on  tbia  question  of  the  supply  in  bulk  ? — Because   

that  is  a  main  supplying  from  the  outside  inwards-^in  SS  Nov.  '98 

towards  London — and  it  forms  port  of  the  East  London     — — 

Cojthpany's  supply,  and  they  would  have  to  take  it.  It 

would  have  to  be  oonheeted  to  some  other  supply  at 

the  west  end  of  Loqdon  if  it  was  to  bo  useful  to  the 

County  Council,  and  to  again  Kupply  outside  or  inside. 

It  would  hare  to  bo  entirely  cisconnected  from  its 

present  s  apply,  and  instead  of  going  right  across  to 

Hornsey  to  the  East  London  district,  it  wcmld  naturally 

be  used  for  supplying  in  thi;  west  of  London — at  least, 

I  sbonld  say  bo. 

17,206.  (Sir  John  Sorington.)  That  main  apparently 
goes  right  past  the  Homsey  Reservoir  and  goes  right 
on  as  far  as  the.  Hodder  Lane  Boservoir — or  is  that 
another  one  P— I  think  not.  It  supplies  Homsey  Wood ; 
the  othei^  aro  supplied  ffom  Lea  Bridge. 

(Cltairman.)  Is  Hcrhsey  Wood  within  the  county*  of 
London P 

(Sir  John  J)or{ngton.)  "No,  it  is  ontside. 

'  17,207.  {Chairman.)  I  see,  it  i.^  just  outside.  The 
'next  company  igoing  round  London  is  the  Chelsea? — 
The  works  there  are  almost  entirely  outside  the  county 
of  London,  and  all  thp  supply  is  within  the  county  of 
London — the  whole  of  it.' 

17.208.  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  in  order  to  make 
the  Chelsea  supply  available  for  supplying  the  county 

of  Middlesex  in  bulk^  P — Tbo  county  of  Surrey  in 

bulk  

17.209.  Some  new  main  would  have  to  be  laid  from 
the  service  reservoirs  P— Tes,  l^t  is  so. 

17,210-  What  extent  of  main  P— That  entirely  depends 
on  what  area  of  Surrey  was  to  be  supplied  by  them. 
They  have  got  no  mains  for  supplying  in  Surrey  at 
present  except  tbeir  supply  mains  to  London.  The 
water  is  pumped  np  into  a  reservoir  on  Putney  Heath 
at  present,  and  supplied  by  gravitation  over  Putney 
Bridge. 

17.211.  The  water  comes  from  Snrbiton,  does  it  not  F 
— It  comes  from  Surbiton, 

17.212.  To  Putney  Heath  P— To  Putney  Heath,  and 
thence  it  passes  over  Putney  Bridge. 

17.213.  Those  Surbiton  works  aro  outside  the  county 
of  London  ? — ^They  are. 

17.214.  And  so  is  Putney  Heath  P — Yes. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Putney  Heath,  my  Lord,  is  inside 
the  bonndary. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Within  the  county  of  London  ? 

(Jlfr.  Frteman.)  Yes. 

17.215.  (Oftairman.)  Yes.  I  see  now  it  is.  [To 
Witne»e.)  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
There  we  have  got  three  companies,  tho  tiouthwark  and 
Yauxhall,  the  Lambeth,  and  the  Kent  Companies  P — 
Yes. 

17.216.  Their  sonrcfs  of  supply,  I  presume,  are 
mostly  ontside  tho  county  of  London? — Mostly. 

17.217.  Where  are  their  reservoirs— you  had  better 
take  them  one  by  one — tako  the  Houthwark  and  Yaux- 
hall first  P~The  service  reservoirs  of  the  Southwark 
and  Yauxliall  are  at  Nimhcad  and  Forest  Hill,  and 
thoBO  aro  within  the  county  of  London. 

17.218.  Then  the  difficulties  yon  have  been  mentioning 
jn  the  c^er  eases  do  not  arise  there  P — Ko,  thay  do  nob 
arise  to  tho  same  extent. 

17.219.  Is  there  in  existence  any  system  of  mains  by 
which  water  could  be  supplied  from  those  reservoirs  in 
bulk  to  the  county  of  Surrey  P — Ko,  because  the  mains 
that  at  present  pass  tbroush  the  county  of  Surrey  are 
used  as  supply  mains  both  inside  aud  oat,  and  they 
would  hare  to  be  tent  off  and  re-connected  in  order  io 
make  them  useful  for  supplying  in  Surrey. 

17.220.  Where  is  the  well  at  Streatham ;  is  that  in 
tiio  county  of  London,  or  outside  P — The  well  at 
Streatham  is  within  the  county  of  London. 

17,321.  That  supplies — ^how  much?— About  2  million 
gallons  a  day. 

17,222.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  from  l-lie  Thames  at 
Hamptun  tlie  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  get  .-^omethinp! 
liko  28  million  gallons,  do  they  not  — 'J'liev  do  ;  they 
.have  powers  to  take  now  45  million  galloiiii. 
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Mf.  It.  £.  17^3.  Bnb  that  la  inolnding  the  StnineB  BeBenroir  P 
Hfiddlettm.  --No*  that  is  tbeir  own  powers ;  they  have  45  millions 

—      by  tLe  Act  of  this  year. 
88  Not. '98      17^224.  Their  pumping  stations  are  at  Battersea  and 

Wandsworth,  are  they  not  P— They  have  a  pumping 

station  at  Battersea  and  Wandsworth. 

17,225.  That  is  for  pumping  filtered  water  P — Tea. 
They  hare  large  filtering  beds  at  Battersea,  from  which 
they  pump. 

17326.  What  part  of  their  district  do  those  pnmping 
stations,  with  that  filtered  water,  supply  P — The 
Battersea  one  supplies  the  central  area,  and  the 
Wandsworth  pumps  back,  Z  think,  for  the  most  part, 
to  Biuhmond. 

17.227.  Then  those  are  already  in  worldug  order,  so 
to  Bpeak,  for  supplying  districts  outside  the  county  of 
London P — As  regards  Wandsworth,  yes;  as  regards 
Battersea.  I  shonm  say  scarcely. 

17.228.  What  is  the  length  of  boundary  in  the 
district  oi  the  Soufhwark  and  YaoxhaU  P — About  threo 
miles  and  a  half. 

17.229.  How,  take  the  Lambeth  P— Their  supply  is 
brought  from  Ditton  to  Brixton,  and  orosses  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  of  London  at  Merton. 

17,230-  Where  are  their  service  reBerToirsP — Their 
service  reservoirs  are  at  Brixton,  Streatbam  Hill,  and 
Bockhill,  within  the  county  of  London.  They  have 
service  reservoirs  ontside;  chey  have  got  service  re* 
serroirs  at  Selhnrst  and  at  Norwood. 

17.231.  Do  those  service  reservoirs  supp^  parts  of 
the  disLriot  that  are  outside  the  county  of  London,  or 
mrts  of  the  district  inside  the  county  of  London  P — 
Both,  I  think.  They  are  filled  by  means  of  pumping 
mains,  which  snx>ply  partly  inside  and  partly  outsido. 
The  pumping  mains  are  mains  of  supply,  aa  well  as 
pumping  mains,  and  you  cannot  cut  them  off  to  supply 
only  inside,  because  then  they  would  not  serve  their 
purpose  ;  they  would  have  to  he  connected  up  to  new 
service  reservoirs  if  that  were  the  case,  and  parts  of 
them  supply  inside  and  parts  outside.  Then  those 
service  reservoirs  that  are  outside  supply  partly  inside 
and  partly  outside  as  well. 

17.232.  So  that  there,  again,  I  suppose,  in  your  view, 
in  order  to  enable  a  supply  in  bulk  to  be  given  to  the 
outside  county,  the  ayst^  would  have  to  bu  remodelled 
to  ft  certain  extent  ?— I  think  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
modelled to  a  considerable  extent.  If  1  may  be  allowed 
zo  say  BO,  one  of  the  largest  parts  of  the  remodelling 
would  he  the  re-connexicD  to  the  houses,  in  many  coses 
the  same  main  which  supplies  inside  might  be  oon- 
tlnued  to  supply  inside,  but  a  new  main  would  have  to 
be  made  to  supply  outside,  and  now  connexions  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  several  houses  in  order  to  oonple 
up  with  that  new  main. 

17.233.  What  is  the  length  of  the  bonndaxy  of  the 
county  of  London  comprisca  in  the  Lumbeth  district  ? 
— ^Abont  14i  miles. 

17.234.  Are  thero  many  streets  which  cross  that 
boundary  P — About  70  streets,  and  some  of  those  have 
two  or  more  mains  laid  in  them. 

17.235.  Mains  belonging  to  the  Lambeth  Company  P 
— Yes. 

17.236.  Kow  take  the  Kent  Company? — That  com- 
pany's supplies  are  cotiroly  drawn  from  wells,  and 
their  largest  pumping  station  is  at  Deptford,  which  is 
within  the  county.  They  have  others  at  Flumstcad, 
Sbortlands,  Crayfcrd,  f  amborough,  aud  Wilmingcon, 
f  lumstead  being  within  the  oonnty  of  London,  and  the 
rest  of  those  pumping  stations  being  within  the  county 
of  Kent. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  Before  the  witness  leaves  Lambeth, 
might  I  point  out  that  he  has  omitted  the  Coombe 
reservoir,  which  supplies  Surrey.  It  mokes  it  com- 
plete, my  Lord ;  that  is  why  1  venture  to  interrupt. 

17.237.  {Chairman.)  You  have  omitted  that,  I  think  P 
— Yes,  I  luve  omitted  t^t. 

17.238.  It  is  outside  the  county  of  London,  is  it  not  P 
—It  is  outside  the  county  of  London. 

17.239.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  Aud  supplies  all  that  |wrt  of 
Surrey? — It  supplies  the  Surbitou  distriot. 

17.240.  (Gliairnmn.)  From  there,  part  at  least  of  the 
supply  in  bulk  to  tho  county  of  Surrey  might  proceed  ? 
— les,  that  is  BO,  bat  it  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
Bounty  whipb  can  be  taken  ift  fro^  tuere,  upIeBs  a  pew 


*syBtem  of  mains  were  laid  for  the  purpose.  That 
reservoir,  I  think,  is  supplied  at  present  by  two  12-inoh 
mains. 

17.241.  ITow,  will  you  continue  what  you  were  saying 
about  Kent  j  you  have  mentioned  the  places  where  the 
pumping  stations  are,  and  you  have  said  Deptford  is  in 
the  eoonly  of  London  uid  Plnmstead  is  in  the  coimty 
rf  London  P— Yes  J  the  rest— Shortlands.  Orayford, 
Faraborongh,  and  Wilmington — u«  aUintheconnW  of 
Kent. 

17.242.  How  are  tho  service  reservoirs  divided  P  

The  service  reservoirs  within  the  county  are ;  New  Cross, 
Deptford,  Woolwich  Common,  Plumstead  Common, 
Greenwich  Park,  Shooters  Ilill,  and  Eltham,  with  a 
capacity  of  10,525,000  gallons,  or  aboat  77  per  cent,  of 
the  total  service  reservoirs  storage  of  the  Kent  Com- 
pany ;  while  in  tiie  coonty  of  Kent  there  are  reservoirs 
at  Ghislehurst,  Famborongh,  Dartfbrd,  West  Wiokham, 
Knookholt,  and  Westerhun,  totalling  about  3,098,000 
galloni. 

17.243.  So  Vtie  supply  in  bulk  ironld  be  more  easy  P— • 
It  would  be  more  easy. 

17.244.  What  is  the  length  of  the  boundary  of  the 
county  of  London  which  adjoins  the  Kent  district  ?— 
About  14^  miles. 

17.245.  How  many  road  crossings  P— There  are  about 

SO  road  crossings. 

17.246.  That  is  places  whwe  P— JUetering  would 

probably  have  to  take  place. 

17,2i7.  Where  mains  cruas  a  road  P— Where  they 
cross  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Ifondon. 

17.248.  Have  yon  anything  to  add  upon  thLs  subject 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  county  of  London  supplying 
the  outside  counties  in  bulk  ? — I  might  say,  with  regard 
to  the  Kent  Company,  that  a  great  many  of  those  wells 
are  at  prment  supplying  from  outside  inwards,  and, 
therefore,  these  mains,  though  they  might  probably  be 
more  easily  adapted  for  supplying  the  outside  an  Aontiea 
than  some  of  t^e  others,  are  stilfat  present  not  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  Chislehorst  Well,  for  instaiioe, 
the  Orpington  Well,  supplies,  I  think,  ^most  entixeW 
inside  London — to  a  very  lai^  extent,  at  any  rate ;  aiuL 
some  of  the  other  wells  supply  tcrarda  London,  not 
away  from  it. 

17.249.  Have  you  got  in  your  mind  anything  like  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  remodelling  these  difierent 
systems  so  as  to  enable  the  county  ofLondon,  if  it  were 
the  i)urchaser  of  the  whole,  to  supply  the  outside 
connties  in  bulk  P— No,  I  have  not  taken  oat  that  sum, 
because  it  would  mean  an  enormous  amount  of  investi- 
gation which  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make.  The 
companies  themselreB  are  the  only  people  who  can 
know  exactly  how  their  mains  run,  and  I  could  not 
undertake  to  say,  even  in  a  very  rough  manner,  what 
the  cost  would  be,  but  it  would  be  a  very  large  one. 

17.250.  Ye^  large  P— The  cost  of  remodelling  those 
mains  would  be  a  very  considerable  one. 

17.251.  Ton  cannot  even  give  us  an  idea  of  a  minimum, 
figure  P— No,  I  do  not  think  I  oonld  oommit  myself  to 
anything  on  the  subject. 

17.252.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  speaking  of 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  or  millions  P — It  is  more  likely 
to  be  approaching  towards  millions— towards  a  million 
— at  any  rate,  several  hundred  thousand. 

17.253.  {Major-General  SeoU.)  Would  it  be  possible 
for  the  companies  to  put  in  collectively  some  statement, 
of  the  cost,  similar  to  what  they  have  done  with  regard 
to  the  inter-oonnexiou  sohemesP— I  have  no  donbt  they 
could  do  80. 

17.254.  Without  very  much  investigation  P~It  would, 
naturally,  mean  a  very  considerable  investigation  of  all 
the  mains.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  do  it,  bot  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  without  considerable  trouble. 

37.255.  A  i-e  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  supply 
in  bulk  in  some  of  the  northern  cities  where  thac 
arrangement  is  carried  out  P — No ;  I  have  seen  them  in 
many  cases,  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  it 

17.256.  Could  you  say  what  features  particularly 
difCcrentiato  their  arrangements  from  what  would  be 
necessary  in  London  P — I  do  not  thiuk  there  is  anything 
that  differentiates  the  one  ftom  the  other,  except  tho 
fact  that  the  London  onea  have  been  laid  without  any 
consideration  of  the  future  or  of  any  arbitrary 
boundary  like  the  connty  bouncUry  between  Ijondoa 
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ind  the  oatside,  where  the  mains  crosfl  and  recrosa  in 
tU  direotionB,  uid  where  it  would  be  necessary  eiUier 
to  pat  in  a  very  lor^  number  of  meters,  or  to  remodel 
thfl  system  of  mains  in  order  to  meet  that.  The 
Borthem  towns  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  more  or 
kn  modelled  bo  as  to  supply  directly  outside  through 
goB  nudn,  or  a  few  maina,  at  uiy  rate-^ot  through  a 
annber  of  them. 

17|257.  Their  systems,  in  fact,  have  been  laid  oat 
mfli  that  object  P — More  or  less  for  that  object. 

17.258.  (ChairmaM.)  Bnt  the  expense  of  putting  the 
meter  to  a  main  is  surely  not  very  formidable,  is  it  P — 
Not  patting  one  meter,  but  if  you  had  hundreds  of 
those  meters  all  over  London,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  mains  in  many  cases,  in  order  to  have  the 
meters,  because  meters  mean  obstruction  in  mains,  for 
(oe  thing.  Then  they  mean  the  reading,  examination, 
and  oorreotion  of  suoh  meters.  They  increase  the 
liBbitit;f  to  error  Terr  largely,  and  T  do  not  Uiink  that 
inj  engineer  woold  like  to  have  mch  a  very  large 
Bimher  of  meters  on  his  ^stem,  for  the  supplying  of 
mtnde  people  who  were  to  pay  for  Idieir  supplies  by 
w/Avt 

17.259.  {MajofQeneral  Soott.)  Can  you  say  what  is 
ihe  hurgest  amount  of  water  that  has  been  meaBored  by 
the  orainary  Idnd  of  meteraP — I  do  not  think  any 
meters  have  been  ^t  in  above  a  20-iu6h  pipe,  as  far 
H  I  know.  A  SO-inch  pipe  would  mean,  under  tiie 
oonditions  here,  abont  five  million  gidlous.  Bat,  of 
eouH,  Tei7  much  larger  meters  have  been  used  in 
America  up  to  a  4<foct  pipe ;  but  those  are  Yenturi 
metm,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  be  very  cor  root 
nndar  the  conditions  existing  in  London,  where  so 
rnnoh  of  the  work  is  done  by  xmmping. 

17.260.  (Ohairman.)  Then  the  result,  if  I  have 
feUomd  you  right,  is  tiiat  in  your  opinion  this  supply 
inbnUc  by  the  coimty  of  London  purchasing  the  whole, 
ttd  ^nng  to  the  outside  counties  tbeir  present 
Hfphes  with  a  maigin,  would  be  practicable,  but 
iBeoDTenient  aad  expensive  P— That  is  so. 

17j81,  Then  there  is  uother  ^tem  which  has  been 
dwused  before  us,  namely,  the  severing,  not  only  of  the 
ilfilemB  of  distribation,  bat  of  the  sources  of  sapply 
Mnm  Ijondon  wad  the  outside  counties  P— 'Tes. 

17,862.  Have  yon  considered  that  question  P— I  have 
eonrideted  Hat  qaestion  as  regards  the  severance 
between  the  conn^  of  London  and  the  county  of 
Sumy;  and  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  showing  the 
Tnb  which  the  London  Oonnty  Council  propose  to 
■dl  to  the  ooanty  of  Surrey  {handing  in  diagram). 

17,288.  Yon  have  limited  your  enquiry  to  that,  havo 
TouP— Fretly  nearly  to  tbat.  It  was  a  typical  case, 
ud  I  thought  it  was  suflScient  to  go  into  that  one. 

17.264.  Then  let  us  take  that  case  of  severance 
between  London  and  Surrey  P — The  proposal,  as  I 
uderstaud  it,  is  that  the  coanty  of  Sarrey  should 
i^ve  from  the  county  of  London,  titeir  present  supply 
plus  ft  email  addition. 

17,285.  Twenty  per  cent.,  I  think  ?— Twenty  per 
cent.  I  think  it  was — making  a  total  of  8  million  gallons 
a  day ;  and  that  after  that  supply  bad  been  given  by 
the  CQnnty,  they  were  not  to  looK  for  any  more  water 
from  the  same  source.  That,  to  begin  with,  seems  to 
mo  to  make  the  whole  idea  impracticable,  because  the 
source  of  supply  is  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  either 
the  county  of  Surrey  should  have  the  means  of  supply- 
ing itself ,  or  it  should  '  expect  to  get  the  whole  ot  its 
supply  from  the  county  of  London  and  not  be  limited 
w  8  million  gallons  a  day. 

17.266.  But  the  county  of  Surrey  expressed  the 
Opinion,  I  think,  before  us  that  they  had  abundant 
water  under  their  feet,  or  at  their  sides,  which  would 
supply  all  their  present  and  future  wants  ? — That,  of 
omrse,  is  a  matter  which  depends  entirely  upon  how 
rapidly  they  grow.  They  have  a  certain  amount  of 
Tra*er  in  their  wells,  undoubtedly. 

17.267.  What  diffionlty  would  there  be  in  giving  over 
to  the  county  of  Surrey  such  sources  of  sappiy  as 
woiild  yield  that  quantity  ctf  ei^ht  million  gallons  a 
day?— The  difficulties  are  rather  jn  dividing  it  thon  in 
giving  it.  If  they  could  hand  over  the  works  of  one 
company  to  the  county  of  Surrey  altogether  and  let 
them  deal  with  them  as  they  pleaaod,  the  matter  would 
not  be  mixed  up  with  to  much  difficulty  as  it  is  under 
the  oonditions  laid  down,  as  I  understand  them.  Tho 

apparently,  is  to  take  part  of  the  subsiding 
'^Mroir  oapaoity  of  the  Lambeth  Oompany,  snd  to 
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hand  over  that,  along  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  pnmping  Mr.  R.  E. 

power,  for  filling  these  subsiding  resemnrs  from  the  Mikdittmi. 

Thames,  to  Sunrey.  The  snbsiding  rescrrOunwHre  two  ~— 

in  number,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  125  million  flSMor.  9S 

gallons.  — 

17.268.  Belonging  to  P— To  the  Lambeth  Company  { 
and  they  have  also  four  engines  of  190  horse-power 
collectively,  for  pumping  water  from  the  Thames. 

17.269.  Into  these  subsiding  reservoirs  P — T«iL  There 
are  also  two  mains  leading  f^m  the  sulmidinKTeaBrToirs 
at  Molesey  to  Seething  Wells.  One  is  a  hShvtL  brick 
culvert,  and  the  other  is  a  36-inch  cast-iron  pipe.  It  is 
proposed  to  hand  over  to  Surrey  part  of  the  subsiding 
reservoirs  and  part  of  the  pumping  machinerf,  and  one 
of  tiu  mains,  leading  from  Moles^  to  Seething  WeUs, 
the  other  being  kept  by  the  oonnfy  of  Xiondon,  or  by 
the  internal  anthimty,  Kow,  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  very  conTenient  to  hand  over  one  sabsiding  reservoir 
ucfenced  off  from  another  authority ;  to  have  the  two 
together,  one  worked  by  one  authority,  and  tho  otiier 
by  another  aide  aide,  and  praotioally  without  the 
possibility  of  dividmg  tiiem  plq^sioally. 

17.270.  Do  these  two  subsiding  reBerroirs  at  Uolesey 
oommunioate  F — They  oommtmioate  at  present. 

17.271.  Then  why  Aojtm  call  them  two  instead  of 
oneP — They  are  two.  They  can  commnnioate,  or  they 
can  be  separated. 

17.272.  {Major-General  ScoH.)  There  is  a  division  w«ll 
between  them,  is  there  not  P — There  is  a  division  wall 
between  them,  and  there  are  pipes  which  conneot 
them. 

17.273.  {Chavman.)  Then  whme  is  the  difficulty  in 
giving  one  to  the  oonnty  of  Sarrey,  and  the  other  to 
the  Coant7  OounoilP — ^Tray  have  at  present,  of  course, 
means  of  pumping  into  either,  ^^^hav  have  also  means 
of  ommecting  either,  and  the  draw-oflr  bo  Seething  Wells, 
Ditton,  is  from  either,  and  it  would  be  a  little  diffioult 
to  separate  those  physically,  so  as  to  pnt  them  nude" 
the  powers  of  another  authmity.  But  it  would  be  more 
difBcuIt  still  to  separate  the  engines  which  are  in  tho 
same  house,  and  to  hand  over  one  set  of  engines,  or  two 
sets  of  engines  to  Surrey,  and  to  keep  one,  or  two,  or 
three  sets  of  engines  for  the  inside  authority ;  and  it 
would  be  still  more  diffioult  to  'Separate  the  boiler  power 
for  supplying  these  engines. 

17.274.  Would  the  intake  bo  the  same  for  both 
oounties  P— The  intake  would  be  the  same. 

17.275.  And  the  draw  well  P— And  the  draw  well 

would,  I  believe,  be  the  same. 

17.276.  {Uajor-General  Soott.)  One  difficulty  with  the 
engines  is,  is  it  not,  that  a  certain  division  of  power 
might  be  desirable  to  do  the.work  in-each  case,  and  the 
number  of  engines  would  not  admit  of  that  partioalar 
division  P — ^Thatisso;  of  coarse,  yoa  could  have  with 
four  engines  a  Btand.by  of  one.  If  yoa  have  fgot  two 
engines,  and  they  are  separated  into  two  batteries,  you 
most  have  the  same  stand-by.  Yoa  would  have  a 
stand-by  of  one,  and  the  one  engine  would  not  be  able 
to  do  tiie  work.  In  foot,  your  power  would  be  divided 
into  two  and  two,  instead  of  three  and  one. 

17.277.  {ChaUtnan.)  Are  there  any  othw  difiloultifls 
in  working  the  matter  P—Either  the  36-inch  cast  iron 
main  to  Seething  WeUs,  or  the  54-inch  brick  ol.1vot6 
would  have  to  be  oanded  over  to  the  county  of  Surrey, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  only  one  main.  At  present 
they  have  a  stand-by  main.  The  one  acts  as  a  stand-by. 
The  oonnty,  or  the  inside  anthority,  would  be  left 
without  a  stand-by  main,  and  so  voahl  Surrey. 

17.278.  Then  how  could  that  be  obviated  P~Practi. 
cally,  it  would  mean  the  laying  of  two  new  mains, 
becaase  if  they  laid  one,  it  would  be  only  a  stand-lQrfor 
one  of  them. 

17.279.  Then  hoir  would  the  filtering  power  be 
divided  P— The  filter  beds  are  even  more  closely  side  by 
side  than  the  subsiding  reservoirs,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  separate  those.  Then  again,  at 
Seething  W^ls  there  are  other  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  and  these  weald  have  to  be  separated  again  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Molesey,  and  that  separation 
would  bo  exceedingly  inconvenient.  To  hand  over  two 
engines  in  the  same  ongino  house  with  a  number  of 
others  tu  another  authority,  to  have  tlio  workmen 
belonging  to  two  authorities  working  under  the  same 
roof,  and  more  especially  to  divide  the  boiler  ppwo:- 
aud  the  boiler  connexions,  and  .to  have  the  firemeo 
working  under  the  same  roof  belonging  to  two  different 
authorities,  would  be  very  difflcult  indeed — very 
inconvenient,  at  any  ratOt 
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Jfr.  R.  E.      17,280.  'Wonld  there  be  any  difficnlty  in  dividing  the 
MfidtUeten.  filters  P — ^No  physical  difficnlty,  but  there  would  bet  he 
—      difficulty  that  they  are  all  approrimating  to  one 
83  Nov.  '08  an<lther,  and  you  could  not  very  well  fence  one  off  from 
"""""*     the  ot^er  and,  therefore,  that  the  workmen  belonging 
to  tne  one  authority  would  be  working  alongside  thoed 
belonging  to  another  nthorify,  and  they -.anight  not 
a^^ree  very  well. 

17.281.  Would  each  county  have  separate  filters  If 
they  were  divided,  or  would  they  have  to  obo  the  Bame 
filter  oonjointly  P— I  presume  they  would  hBrve  sepftrste 
ftlters. 

17.282.  Would  either  county  have  to  use  the  filters 
of  the  other  oonntyP — I  wonld  presume  they  wonld 
arrange  that  they  should  not  do  bo. 

I7i283.  Not  even  at  Seething  Wells,  for  instance  P— 
Seething  Wells  in  the  filtering  statiCHi.  There  is  no 
other  belonging  to  tbia  particular  compaxiy—the  Lam- 
beth Company. 

17.284.  Bo  yon  then  say  there  is  a  possibili^  ot 
fencing  off  one  set  of  filtera  from  the  other  f—19o,  I 
think  there  is  no  possibility  of  fencing  tiiem  off.  It 
would  bo  exceedingly  difficult,  beoanse  the  distance 
between  the  Glters  is  very  narrow.  You  might  do  it  in 
the  case  of  the  subsiding  reservoirs,  although  it  would 
bo  difficult  there  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  filters,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  poBBiblc. 

17.285.  (Major- General  Scott.)  The  separation  is 
simply  a  wall  which  gives  you  breadth  enough  to  walk 
along,  is  it  not  P— That  is  all. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

17.286.  (Ckaimian.)  Wo  will  continne  the  disoussion 
as  to  the  severence  of  the.  sources  of  supply,  and  the 
means  of  distribution  between  the  counties  of  London 
uid  Surrey.  I  think  we  have  got  as  £ur  as  Seething 
Wells,  have  not  we  P— Yes. 

17.287.  To  the  filter  beds  there  P— To  the  filter  beds. 

17.288.  What  would  hiippen  to  the  water  after 
Seething  Wells  P — That  would  have  to  be  pumped  ftom 
there  by  engines  belonging  at  present  to  the  Lambeth 
Company  to,  first  of  all,  the  Coombe  reservoir  through 
two  existing  12-inch  mains,  and  this  Ooombe  reservoir 
would  thence  supply  the  Kingston  district  of  SuiTey. 

17.289.  The  Oonmbti  reservoir  being  outside  the 
county  of  London  P— Ves. 

17.290.  Would  tlifit  alone  suffice  for  thesupply  of  the 
county  of  Snrroy  ?— No.  A  further  supply  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  Seething  Wells  to  Brixton. 

17.291.  That  wonld  have  to  be  done  by  the  county  of 
London,  would  it  P— That  would  have  to  be  done  by  the 
county  of  London.  It  would  be  taken  from  Seetbing 
Wells  to  Brixton,  and  Brixton  is  inside  the  county  of 
London,  and  the  mains  belonging  to  it  are  part  of  the 
Bnpply  mains  to  the  county  of  London.  Tbere  are 
three  30-in.oh  mains,  and  one  of  thoae  wonld  have  to  be 
taken  up  for  this  purpose. 

17.292.  You  have  got  some  of  the  water  taken  to 
Coombe  find  some  of  the  water  to  Brixton  P — Some  of 
the  water  would  be  taken  on  io  Brixton. 

17.293.  Then  when  you  get  to  Brixton,  is  that  in 
the  county  of  Surrey? — Brixton  is  in  the  county  of 
London. 

17.294.  Still?— Still. 

17,29.').  How  would  you  get  it  on? — From  there  it 
ha«  to  be  pumped  again  (with  further  machinery,  which 
would  be  m  the  same  engine  bouse  with  the  machinery 
belonging  to  the  county  of  London,  or  to  the  other 
authority,  the  inside  authority)  to  a  reRorvoir  situated 
at  Norwood,  throu.^h  maiuK  of  '^4  and  21  inrhos  in 
See  19,S84t  diameter,  which  aro  at  present  used  both  for  supply 
and  for  pumping,  and  which  would,  therefore,  have  to 
bo  duplicated  so  fur  as  thoy  wero  used  for  supply  and 
for  pumping,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  distance  of  abont 
2^  miles. 

17.296.  Those  operations  wonld  have  to  be  performed 
by  the  county  of  Surrey  in  case  of  severance  P— Under 
those  circumstances,  of  course,  they  would  have  to 
bear  a  very  heavy  bnrden — a  cost  which  they.  I  think, 
might  getrid  of,  which  they  need  not  bear,  if  they  were 
to  do  it  themsclvtis.  Certainly  it  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  Surrey. 

17.297.  *  If  thoy  are  to  htive  the  sources  of  supply  aa 
well  a»-of  distiibution ,  ihvy  mui^t  perform  all  those 
opt.'1-uivins  c-i' ^-umpiug  from  Seething  AVells  to  Combe, 


and  from  Seething  Wells  to  Brixton  P  —  That  is 
certainly  so. 

17.298.  Then  let  us  go  on,  please  ? — But  iiiey  would 
have  to  do  that  with  engines,  which  at  present  are  in 
the  same  building  with  those  of  another  authority, 
and  it  wonld  be  exceedingly  inoonvement  to  do  so. 
Then  the  30-inch  main  wonld  be  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping. 

17.299.  What  30-inch  main  ?  I  have  not  heard  of 
that  30-inch  main  ? — I  have  said  there  aro  three  30-inch 
mains  used  from  Seething  Wells  to  Brixton.  One  of 
those  wonld  have  to  be  taken  nn  for  this  supply,  and  it 
is  tar  larger  than  is  neoessary  for  the  purpose. 

17.300.  Thero'  is  no  great  harm  in  that,  is  there  ? — 
£xcept,  I  presume,  that  the  Surrey  County  Council 
would  have  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  what  they  did 
not  require,  and  which  was  of  no  nse  to  them. 

17.301.  We  have  got  to  Brixton.  What  then?— 
From  Brixton,  again,  you  have  to  take  np  aome  of  the 
engine  power  used  at  Brixton,  and  which  wonld  belong 
initially  to  the  inside  authority )  and  there  would  be  in 
the  same  building  wil^  that  aatbority  part  also  of  that 
storage  reservoir  at  Brixton. 

17,303.  Then,  in  Brixton,  we  are  still  in  the  county  of 
London  P — In  Brixton  we  are  still  in  the  county  of 
Ijondon.  From  there  yon  have  to  take  ot^er  engine 
power,  and  part  of  that  Toserrair  exiutang  at  Brixttm, 
and  irom  tuat  tor  pnmp  to  a  amrioe  reservoir  at 
Norwood,,  tbrou^h  two  mains^  M  and  21  uudies  in 
diameter  respeobvel^,  which  are  naed  partty  for  supply 
and  partly  for  pumping  at  {H'esent. 

17.303.  Just  let  nle  slop  there  an  instant;  so  that 
you  would  have  the  county  of  Surrey  pumping  the 
water  that  is  allotted  to  it  by  the  county  of  liondon 
firom  Seething  Wellfe  into  the  county  of  London  P — Into 
the  county  of  London. 

17.304.  And  then  out  again? — And  then  out  again, 
and  on  the  way,  under  present  circumstances,  giving 
anpplins  to  part  of  the  county  of  London.  They  aro 
taken  off  the  same  main. 

17.305.  On  the  way  giving  supplies  to  part  of  the 
county  of  Lond<»\  P — That  is  the  present  arrangement. 
That  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  another  main  wonld 
have  to  be  laid  to  replace  it,  and  it  seems  scarcely  fair, 
I  think,  that  the  Surrey  County  Council  should  have 
to  roplaoe  that  main  which  would  be  used  for  the  inside 

BUpplicB. 

17.306.  Now  we  have  got  as  far  aa  Norwood.  What 
then?— Then  it  delivered  to  that  district  in  Surrey 
from  the  Norwood  BeBerv<^ 

17.307.  But  the  whole  supply  that  the  connty  of 
Surrey  would  get  under  the  achcme  of  severance  would 
follow  tho  route  that  ^ou  have  junt  indicated  P — No, 
not  the  whole.  There  is  a  further  supply  besides  that. 
There  is  also  the  12-inch  main  from  Norwood  to 
Wimbledon,  passing  through  Lower  Tootiiig. 

17.308.  But  that  is  coming  from  Seething  Wells  P — 
Tea ;  that  has  to  be  connectaa  np  to  the  12*inch  main 
from  Wandsworth  to  Wimbledon. 

17.309.  What  has  Wandsworth  got  to  do  with  it  ?  I 
thought  we  had  got  all  our  supplies  from  Seething 
Wells  to  Brixton,  and  Brixfcon  to  Norwood  P — So  we 
have ;  bnt  we  begin  to  take  anpliea  from  the  Sonth- 
wark  and  Yanxhidl  Campany  as  well :  and  for  that 
purpose  this  connexion  between  the  12-inoh  main  from 
Norwood  and  the  12-inch  main  from  WandsworlJi  to 
Wimbledon  is  part  of  the  arrangement. 

17.310.  If  there  is  a  fresh  supply,  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, please  P — The  fresh  s^iply  begins  at  Hampton 
from  the  30-ineh  main  of  the  Soutliwark  and  YauxhaJl 
Company,  which  pumps  from  theif  to  Wanilswoi'th; 
from  Wandsworth  it  is  repomped  through  the  12-iiicii 
main  to  Wimbledon,  and  tho  connexion  ihsro  would 
serve  for  an  alternative  fttnu'  Norwood  or  from 
Wimbledon. 

17.311.  Do  you  mean  that  the  only  delivering  points, 
HO  to  speak  of  Bupjdy  that  the  county  of  Surrey  would 
get  wonld  be  at  Wimbledon  and  at  Norwood  P — £xcrpt 
between  the  boundary— from  where  it  jpasses  the 
boundarv  of  the  counly  of  London,  a  attic  below 
Lower  Tooting,  and  wmre  it  passes  a  litile  below 
Wandsworth.  The  piece  outside  that  in  cntirely 
Surrey. 

17.312.  BiLtiroly  what  P— It  would  cntiroly  belong  to, 
and  would  serve  for  tho  supply  of,  the  county  of  Suripy . 
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17^13.  But  would  those  three  points— namely,  Nor- 
wood, WimUedon,  and  below  Lower  Tooting — stoBoe  to 
■apply  all  the  part  of  Sorroy  which  the  water  com- 
psiues  at  present  snpplyP— -Very  nearly,  I  think. 

17.314.  Are-  these  all  the  supplies  thftt  would  be 
necessary  for  Hie  ooonty  erf  Surrey  P— ^hoee  are  all  the 
^apf^ies  that  would  be  neoesSM^ ;  but  in  order  to 
obtain  that  supply -for  Wimbledon  from  Wendaworth, 
nine  miles  of  the  oO-inch  main,  which  at  present  sup- 
pUeti  within  the  county  of  Iiondon,  would  have  to  be 
taken  up,  and  would  become  useless  for  thO'  county  ot 
Loudcm,  and  would  have  to  l>e  derotod  to  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  a  new  main  wonid  have  to  be  laid  instead 
of  it. 

17.315.  How  would  the  district  between  Croydon, 
Beckenham,  and  Sydenham  be  supplied  P—Uost  of 
Croydon  is  supplied  by  Croydon  itself.  The  rest  of 
Croydon  is  supplied  from  Selhurab. 

17.316.  But  that  is  a  fresh  source  of  supply  P— No 
Selhnrst  is  merely  a  connexion  with  Norwood. 

1 7.317.  Then  from  Norwood  the  water  would  have  to 
be  pumped,  would  it.  to  Selbnrst,  or  would  it  ffo  by 
gravitation? — From  Norwood  it  can.  go  by  gravitation 
tc  Selhurst. 

17.318.  Then,  in  the  result,  what  is  it  that  the  Surrey 
County  Council  would  have  to  purchase  in  order  to  get 
ibeir  supply  of  eight  million  gallonaP — Tbey  would 
have  to  purchase  ono  or  other  of  the  Rubsiding  re- 
servoirs at  Uolesey,  and  engines  at  five  difi^rent  stauons, 
of  an  aggregate  horse-power  of  about  653,  although 
the  total  norse-power  they  require  would  be  about  250. 
Thcv  wotild  have  to  purchase  reservoirs  at  three  stations. 

17.319.  Subsiding  reaervoirs,  do  yon  mean'P— Sub- 
siding reservoirs  at  three  Btationi.  having  an  aggregate 
(upat-ity  of  about  100  million  gallons ;  filter  beds  at 
two  atittions,  with  an  area  of  about  eight  acres,  though 
about  six  acres  would  be  Hufiicient  for  the  purpose ;  and 
^Tvicp  reservoirs  at  four  stations,  uribh  an  aggregate 
(-iipacity  of  14^  millions  gallons. 

17.320.  Would  that  he  more  than  their  needs?— 
Slightly  more.  The  difieronoe  is  2i  millions  gallons. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  consideration. 

17,3*21.  The^  would  necessarily,  as  I  understand  yon, 
have  to  come  into  tho  county  of  London  P — They  would 
have  to  come  into  the  county  of  London. 

17.322.  Are  tho^  service  reservoirs  at  Wandsworth 
and  Brixton  P — There  is  a  very  small  service  reservoir 
at  Wandsworth,  and  there  is  a  large  one  at  Brixton. 

1 7.323.  They  wonld  have  to  come  into  the  county  of 
LoTidun  for  those  two  service  reservoirs,  in  the  event  of 

vevemnce  ?— For  these  two  reservoirs. 

17.324.  They,  of  course,  would  have  to  purchase 
maiDB  P— They  wonld  have  to  purchase  mains  T»r/ 
mnch  larger  than  at  all  required. 

17,^5.  What  quantity  of  main  P — Outside  the  county 
of  Ixrndon  a  36-inch  main  for  3^  miles  ;  a  30-inch  main 
oataido  the  county  for  13  miles  ;  a  12-inDh  main  for  17 
iziilei<! — '33^  miles  of  main  outside  the  'oonnty ;  and 
within  the  county  6  milea  of  30-<iach  main,  I  mile  of 
24-inoh,  1  mile  of  21-iiich,  1  mile  of  18-inch,  and  9 
tiiilee  of  12-inch  mains— 18  miles  in  all,  or  a  total  of  51^ 
miles. 

17,326.  You  do  not  include  the  smi^ler  mains,  I  see  P 
— That  does  not  include  the  mains  of  smaller  size  than 
12  inches. 

17,:127.  Would  all  those  miles  of  mains  within  tho 
county  of  London  have  to  be  duplicated  by  somebody  P 
-  I  think,  in  almost  every  case,  they  would  have  to  be 
duplicated  by  somebody. 

17,:{28.  What  is  the  extant  of  the  district  for  which 
t'lat  anaoont  of  works  wonld  have  to  be  purchased  P — 
it  ifl  a  narrow  scrip  of  district,  about  15  miles  in  length. 

17,*I29.  Would  there  nc^  be  any.  oasier  or  less 
flaborate  way  of  effecMns  the  severanoe  than  that  f— 
Tji  flffeeting  aerreranoe  I  should  have  said  it  was  much 
eofiier  to  lay  a  new  main  for  the  supply  of  the  district, 
with  the  exception  of.  the  mains  to  Combe.  Those  are 
useful,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  those  j  but  the  oU>er 
maiufl  ore  unneoesBaTily  lengthy,  and  unnecessarily 

17,0^10.  Then,  what  wonld  you  hav4  to  do  if  you  dis- 
pensed with  this  roundabout  route  from  Seething  Wells 
•JO  Brixton,  and  from  there  to  Wandswor^,  and  from 
ilvra  to  Norwood.  How  would  yon  do  it  otherwise  P — 
By  laying  a  main  a  little  soulh  of  Ooombe,  running 
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round  the  boandary  to  Norwood,  talcing  up  the  district  Mr.  S.  E 
in  thai  way^  and  connecting  with  the  Wimbledon  main  Middleton 
direct   

17.331.  How  wonld  the  supplies  get  into  that  main? 
—'I  should  presume  that  it  would  be  preferable  for  the 
oonntjT  to  have  a  new  source  of  supply  from  the  Thames 
oltogether-^to  put  up  either  that,  or  to  purchase  one  of 
tiie  works  of  the  compHiiies  out  and  out — one  of  the 
intakes  of  the  companies  out  and  out  complete. 

17.332.  One  of  the  intakes,  do  you  mean,  at  Seething 
Wells  ?— No,  cot  at  Seething  Wells ;  at  Molesey. 

17.333.  Is  there  any  engineering  difficulty  about 
thatP — There  is  no  engineeriog  difficulty  whatever  that 
I  can  see. 

17,334  Then  why  should  we  have  gone  all  through 
the  elaborate  details  of  the  difficulties  of  that  other 
scheme,  if  severance  might  be  effected  in  the  way  yon 
have  just  iudicated  P — Simply  because  it  has  been  put 
*orwiird  as  a  scheme.  It  is  what  was  put  forward  by  the 
engineer  to  the  London  County  Coniicil  as  being  a 
scheme — I  cannot  sav  that  he  thought  it  a  good  one, 
but  he  put  it  forwar({  as  one. 

17.335.  Then  in  the  result  it  comes  to  this,  that  you 
think  there  is  a  mode  by  which  a  severance  might  bo 
effected? — Total  severance  p 

17.336.  Total  severance  both  of  supply  and  distribu- 
tion P — ^Yes,  by  giving  np  an  intake  entirely. 

.17,337,  And  could  London  afford  to  give  up  the 
whole  of.  the  Molesey  intake  P— Unless  it  got  additional 
supply  from  elsewhere,  it  ccnld  not. 

17.338.  What  number  of  million  gallons  a  day  will 
the  Molesey  intake  draw  from  the  Tfa^es  P — ^There  are 
two  intakes  at  Molesey,  and  one  is  entitled  to  draw 
22  million  gallons,  and  the  other  24|  million  gallons. 

17.339.  Eight  million  is  what  the  Surrey  supply 
wonld  be  P — 'Yes. 

17.340.  Then  how  conld  they  take  over  ono  of  these 
intakes  altogether  ? — They  could  not  tuke  it  over  unless 
the  water  was  transferred  to  anothar  pumping  stivtion 
to  be  transferred  forwards.  For  instance,  if  the  Ohelsea 
were  Kiven  up  to  Surrey,  the  mains  might  be  laid  ftom 
the  other  station  at  Molesey — tbat  is  the'  Lambeth — ^to 
the  Putney  Heath,  and  delivered  on  from  there. 

17.341.  But  then,  that  would  be  a  pumping  station 
that  could  pump  22^  million  gullous  ? — No,  my  Lord, 
the  pumping  station  at  present,  is  only  pumping  about 
14  million.  Fourteen  million  is  the  supply  of  the 
Chelsea  at  present. 

17.342.  The  Chelsea  have '  got  a  pumping  station  at 
Molesey,  as  well  as  the  Li^bethP — As  well  as  t^e 
Lambeth. 

17.343.  Fourteen  is  not  eight,  you  know  P— No.  It  is, 
of  course,  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  but  we  should 
suppose  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  Surrey  wonld  want 
more  than  eight. 

17.344.  {Major-ehneral  Scott)  If  the  Ohelsea  were 
handed  over  to  the  Surrey  CounW  Council,  what 
arrangement  would  be  made  for  the  Chelsea  district  P~ 
They  wonld  have  to  lx>  supplied  by  engine  power  along- 
side the  Lambeth.  You  wonld  have  to  put  entirely 
new  Migine  power  for  this  arrangement. 

17.346.  It  would  sim^  involve  another  re-arrange- 
ment for  the  supply  of  Chelsea,  and  new  works,  so  far 

as  was  iiocesaary      For  Surrey  P 

17,34ti.  Yes  P — For  Surrey,  certainly. 

17.347.  For  the  Chelsea  ?— Only  so  far.  The  pump- 
ing machinery  is  there  already.*  Their  pumping 
machinery  would  go  on  being  uwed.  It  would  simply 
be  that  they  would  have  to  have  extra  subsiding 
reservoirs  for  their  purpose. 

17,34;^.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  they  require  new 
subsiding  reservoirs  and  new  filtoi-ing  beds  ?  —  I 
presume  Surrey  would  supply  tho  new  filtering 
beds. 

17,34d.  Surrey  would  have  to  do  it  ?  —  Certoinly, 
they  would  have  to  do  it.  Under  any  circumstances, 
somebody  must  supply  new  filter  beds,  because  the 
Lambeth  cannob  afford  those,  aud  still  give  the  same 
supply  as  they  are  giving  in  London. 

17,350.  We  have  bopn  dierussing,  at  great  length,  a 
f^stem  by  which  the  filter  beds  were  to  be  divided  with 
uie  inconveniences  yon  have  pointed  out ;  namely, 
insufficitait  separation  between  the  filter  beds  belonging 
to  the  two  counties,  and  t^o  on  P — Yes.        .  i 
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Mr.S.E.  17,351,  But   in  the  altematWe  you  haTO  now 

Middletm.  suggested,  new  filter  beds  wonld  have  to  be  made  by 

  ?rrrey? — ^If  Lambeth  is  to  continae  to  giro  fhe  same 

sa^'nT.'SS  qoantity  of  water,  Lambeth  wonld  

17.352.  No,  Lambeth  would  give  eight  million  gallons 
less.  That  in  eight  million  gallons  handed  over  to 
Surrey  P— Then,  how  is  Lambeth  going  to  supply  the 
increase  in  its  district  P  I  do  not  attaerstamd  how  it 
would  supply  the  increase  in  its  disbriot  in  the  future. 
It  is  already  snpplying  more  than  its  quota. 

17.353.  From  Wales  or  from  anywhere  P— Then*  that 
is  the  same  thing  as  changing  the  Ghelsea.  It  is  only 
handing  it  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  merely  a 
re-arrangement  of  sapply. 

17.354.  (JMo/or  -  Qen&raL  Seoii.)  Do  yon  consider 
Beverance  of  this  sort  a  ffood  thing  in  point  of 
economy  P — I  do  not — certainty  not.  I  think  that  the 
inorease  of  authorities,  the  increase  of  management, 
tile  handing  it  over  and  dividing  it  up  into  small  slips, 
would  increase  the  oo5t  of  works  very  largely  indeed — 
the  cost  of  management,  and  maintenance,  and  every- 
thing— in  fact,  for  the  supply  outside. 

17,855.  (Chairman.)  Outside  difficulties,  of  course, 
yon  ore  not  familiar  wiUi ;  you  wonld  hare  to  oonstitute 
the  county  council  of  Surrey,  a  water  authority  for 

part  of  the  county  P — That  is  so. 

17.356.  And  not  for  the  rest  of  the  county  P— That  is 

BO, 

17.357.  (liajor-Genercd  Scott.)  Assuming  that  the 
whole  water  supply  of  the  water  area  of  London  had 
originally  been  arranged  as  one  unit,  would  not  there 
have  been  an  'enormous  saving  in  expenditure  P  Sup- 
posing that  all  the  oonsiderations  of  supply  were  in  the 
form  of  dealing  with  the  whole  water  area  as  one  nnit ; 
could  not  it  have  been  done  more  economically  than  it 
has  been  done  by  eight  separate  companies  ? — I  think 
that  is  80,  T  should  say  certainly  that  is  so,  that  it 
would  have  been  done  more  economically  if  it  had  been 
done  by  one  authority  all  over,  but  that  it  should  be 
done  now,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  done 
more  economically  now. 

17.358.  That  is  another  matter ;  but  here  you  are 
now  describing  a  method  of  increasing  the  evils  which 
have  resuUei  from  tfae  division  of  that  water  area  of 
London  into  eight.  You  are  dealing  with  a  method  of 
perpetuating  that,  or  rather  of  increasing  that  by 
making  further  severance? — I  beg  your  pardcm.  I 
think  you  have  entirely  misunderstood  my  contention. 
I  am  opposed  entirely  to  the  severance  from  the  first  to 
last. 

17,350.  I  understand.    Ton  are  onl^  describing 
a  sdiemeT  *  '' 
schemes, 

for  Surrey.   I  do  not  say 
think  so. 

17.360.  (Chairman.)  Which  would  be  cheaper  for 
Surrey? — -To  have  a  supply  of  their  own  and  put  it  into 
their  own  mains  and  lay  their  own  mains  . 

17.361.  {Ufajnr-Oeneral  BcotU)  I  quite  understand 
yon.  I  have  not  said  yon  were  advocating  a  scheme. 
I  have  said  jow  are  describing  a  scheme  P — Quite  so. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  one  ;  I  do  not  advocate  it  in 
the  slightest  degree.  I  think  it  is  undesirable  in  every 
way  timt  there  should  be  this  division  of  authorities  at 
all. 

17.362.  {Gkairman.)  You  say  that  if  Surrey  is  to 
supply  itself  with  water,  it  had  better  leave  the  whole 
of  the  water  companies  to  the  county  of  London,  and 
Bnpply  its  own  water  independently  P— Yes,  that  is  my 
belioi. 

17.363.  {Major-  General  Scott.)  Now,  assuming  that  an 
authority  such  as  the  London  County  Oonnoil  took 
possession  of  the  undertaking,  and  split  them  up  in 
this  sort  of  way,  do  you  thmk  there  would  be  still 
further  complications  with  all  those  suburban  companies 
which  are  now  independent  P— I  feet  sure  that  there 
-would  be  very  serious  complications  in  connexion  with 
ihem. 

17.364.  Would  all  sorts  of  qaestions  arise  about  the 
division  of  the  supply  of  water  wMch  is  available  F~ 
TTndonbt^T.  I  dmuld  say  that  those,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  arisen  already  in  some  cases— that  some  of 
the  smaller  areas  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  supply 
thar  districts  as  it  is,  and  that  they  desire  to  have 
more  of  tihe  water  which  at  present  goes  to  the  water 
oomp3inio«,  but  it  would  not  pay  l^em  to  go  a  distance 
to  get  it. 


17.365.  Bo  that  with  regard  to  the  diffioulties  with 
those,  I  believe  there  are  something  like  20  small  com- 
panies,  are  there  not,  ^itfcw^g  within  Water  London  P — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  as  many  as  that  within  Water 
London,  bat  it  is  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
London. 

17.366.  (Cr^atnium.)  There  are  some  overlapping  in 
Sent  P— Yes. 

17.367.  {Major-Oenentl  Scott.)  Within  Water  London 
and  Greater  Ltmdon  ?— Yes ;  I  should  tiiink  there  are 
withm  Greater  London  and  Water  London. 

17,3iJB.  That  severance  which  is  proposed,  would  of 
course,  aocentuate  all  those  diffioulties  P — Certainly. 

17.369.  There  would  be  amass  of  conflicting  interests 
with  a  limited  supply  P — Yes,  with  a  very  limited  supply 
in  some  oases. 

17.370.  (Mr.  Leww.)  Do  not  you  think  that  if  each 
county  were  made  its  own  water  authoritr.  all  those 
small  companies  wonld  disappear  P — No.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  county  beiuj^  a  water  authority  is  a  desirable 
thing.  Some  oonuties  have  water  and  some  have  none. 
I  think  that  a  watershed  authority  is  much  more  to 
the  point  than  a  oounty  authority. 

17.371.  A  watershed  authority ;  that  is,  yon  mean, 
all  the  district  which  is  in  the  same  watershed?— All 
the  districts  in  the  same  watershed  should  be  amalga- 
mated into  one  water  and  sanitary  anthority. 

17.372.  That  wonld  include,  would  it  not,  tlie  whole 
of  the  oonnties  bordering  the  Thames  up  to  Wales  P— 
Up  to  Gloucestershire,  yes. 

17.373.  It  wonld  be  a  gigantic  affair  P— Nevertheless, 
I  think  it  will  come  some  day,  my  Lord. 

{Mr.  BalfoKT  Brovyae.)  It  would  be  a  large  order. 

17,874.  {Major-G&neral  Scott.)  You  think  «hat  the 
interests  of  each  watershed  should  be  controlled  by  a 
single  authority  P — By  a  single  anthority. 

17.375.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Suppose  you  take  the  oounty  of 
Kent;  is  not  there  sufficient  water  there  to  sajmly  the 
whole  of  Kent — all  the  future  requirements  or  Kent~ 
and  do  not  you  think  that  the  opposition  to  th&  sinking 
or  additional  wellB  would  disappear  if  Kent  "were  its 
own  water  authority  P — I  doubt  it  very  much.  There 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  water  in  Kent ;  bu.t  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  very  much  scattered,  and  I  think  uiose 
same  oonflicting  interests  would  still  arise,  because  the 
district  round  London  wonld  want  water  froxu  other 
parts  of  Kent  where  it  was  not  so  much  wanted,  and 
the  other  parts,  though  they  did  not  want  the  whole  of 
the  water,  wonld  say,  "  This  is  our  water  and  "we  want 
"  to  keep  it  for  ourselves." 

17.376.  (Major- General  Scott)  Is  it  not  pretty  well 
established  now  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
Parliament  to  agree  to  the  sinking  of  additional  weUs, 
say,  in  Kent  and  Hertfordshire  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  London  P — I  do  not  think  Farhament  can 
have  heard  all  the  arguments  on  the  subject,  or  I 
should  say  it  was  not  a  fore^:one  conolnsion.  I  think 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  sinking  of  farther  wells. 

17.377.  (Jfr.  Levris.)  You  think  it  Is  posnble  Pftrlia- 
ment  might  sanction  it  P — I  think  so. 

17.378.  (Major-General  Scott.)  There  has  been  some 
idea  that  Kent  stood  in  a  specially  favourable  position 
for  severance ;  do  yon  think  that  there  is  any  probability 
that  it  might  be  found  desirable  in  the  future  to 
transfer  water  from  Kent  to  the  East  Loudon  aoroaa 
the  river  P — In  any  large  qnantity,  I  think  not ;  I  t^ink 
tliat  Kent  will  want  most  of  its  supply  itself.  If  yoa 
went  to  the  west,  down  to  the  Mrfway  district  for 
watet,  then  yes,  but  that  is  not  within  the  Kent  district, 
ir  you  sink  wells  in  the  Medway  district  for  water  for 
Loudon,  it  mijdit  be  very  deurable  that  that  water 
should  be  distributed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 

17.379.  I  included  that  in  my  questitm  ? — Then 
certainly  it  might  be. 

(Mr.  Baifonr  Broume.)  Within  the  county  of  Kent. 

(Major.ehneral  SeoU.)  Within  the  county  of  Ken I 
mean. 

(Witnese.)  Within  the  connly  I  think  it  is  very  likely 

it  might  be  desirable, 

17.380.  Th^,  in  that  case,  the  question  of  severance 
wonld  become  rather  complicated  P— It  wocdd  become 
very  complicated  indeed. 

17.381.  (Ohairmaa.)  Of  oonrse,  if  there  is  Bermmce* 
yon  nerw  oonld  get  any  lulp  from  one  ooan^  to 
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aiu)tliar?-~-^niai  ia  bo.  I  quite  nnderstand,  and  that  is 
one  Tcry  strong  oijeotion  to  sererance. 

17.382.  You  vouTself  have  oalonlatod  npon  getting 
133  million  gallons  a  day  extra  from  wells  in  Kent 
bejond  what  ia  got  now  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

(ifr.  Balfour  Srovme.)  Local  authorities,  under  the 
PnUio  Health  Act,  hare  a  right  to  supply  other  local 
inthorities  in  bulk. 

(GhaAnwM^  Yei,  but  tiiey  hare  a  right  to  refuse  to 
npply. 

(tfr.  Bol/ow  Sroume)  Yea. 

[CkairmcM.)  And  Kent  and  Hertfordshire  have  not 
ihowii  txiy  disposition  to  be  generons  to  their  neigh- 
boura,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

(ifr.  BalfQUT  Srowne,)  I  leare  you  to  settle  that,  my 
L(vd. 

(£onI  Bo&arf  0«eil.)  Be  just  before  yon  are  generons. 

17.383.  (OAotrmcm  to  ITiineM.)  Have  yon  considered 
tbe  proposal  to  sever  the  counties  of  London  and 
HidjlBSex,  both  as  to  supply  and  as  to  distribution  P— 
Yes. 

17.384.  Will  yon  tell  us  your  views  npon  thatp— The 
ides  is  that  the  authorised  works  of  the  New  Biver 
Oompan;— those  are  the  ones  to  be  conBtruoted  in  eon- 
aezion  with  the  Staines  reserroirs,  and  situated  near 
Kempton  Park,  including  two  subsiding  reserroirs.  to 
conttuo  219  million  gallons,  12  filter  beds  for  a  daily 
supply  of  11-J  million  gallons  or  more,  and  pumping 
DiMbniery,  and  a  main  to  supply  at  least  the  same 
qnanti^  of  water  to  a  serrice  resenroir  at  Cricklewood, 
placed  at  a  level  110  feet  above  Kempton  Park,  and 
Mother  service  reservoir  at  Portia  Green,  placed  about 
260  feet  above  the  works  at  Kempton  Park — should  be 
nsed  for  the  supply  of  Uiddlesex. 

17,386.  I  have  not  yet  got  the  source  of  supply  ? — 
The  source  of  sopply  is  from  the  Staines  Bescnroirs, 
which  would  be,  ii  the  works  were  purchased  by  the 
London  County  Council,  their  property.  The  county  of 
Middlesex  would  bare  to  take  tneir  supply  from  the 
Sliines  conduit,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  the 
[VDperty  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  they 
tonld,  therefore,  have  to  take  it  in  huUc,  withoat 
hsring  power  to  increase  their  supply. 

17.386.  That  is  not  the  supposition  I  wanted  to 
<liscQ8B.  The  county  of  imiddlesex  claim  to  have 
Murees  of  supply  of  their  own  P— Yes,  my  Lord. 

17.387.  As  well  as  their  means  of  distribution  p — This 
is  the  Knpply  that  was  suggested ;  and  I  say  that  it  is 
animpouible  one  on  the  severance,  because  tbey  must 
obtun  it  in  bulk  to  begin  with  unless  new  works  are 
Mnstnicted  altogether  from  Bell  Weir  to  Kempton 
Park.  It  mnsji  be  brought  down  in  the  aqueduct  at 
pneent  being  constructed  for  the  Staines  Beservoir ; 
^>  therefore,  it  could  only  he  delivered  to  the  other 
company  in  biUk. 

17.388.  Is  there  no  other  means  of  giving  the  oounty 
of  Middlesex  a  source  of  supply  which  should  belong  to 
itself  except  going  to  the  Staines  Beser voir  P — Unless 
^  pumped  direct  fWim  tbe  Thames  near  Kempton 

which,  of  course,  would  mean  a  new  intake,  and 
vooid  be  a  new  source  of  supply  altogether. 

17.389.  Kempton  I^rk  belongs  to  which  company  P— 
To  the  Kew  Biver  Company. 

17.390.  As  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  the  statutory 
quantity  from  the  Thames,  the  New  Biver  Company,  I 
stif^xwe,  could  divide  their  intake  into  two  parts  instead 
of  baring  it  in  one  P — Under  those  circumstances,  of 
GonrBe,  it  would  mean  tbe  abandoning  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  bo  much  of  tbe  use  of  the  Staines  Beservoir 
■B  was  at  present  allottad  to  the  New  Biver  Company, 

17,39L  No,  no. 

(Ifr.  Fm&er.)  A  general  waste  of  distribating  plant  P 
{Chainmn.)  Why  so  P 

(lFifn«M.)  Because  we  have  only  power  to  take  so 
much  water  from  the  river.  If  a  third  of  that  is  to  go 
to  Xiddlesex,  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  a  third  less, 
(V  the  HbBQ.  authority  wonld  be  obliged  to  take  a  third 
less. 

17,392.  The  New  Biver  Company  has  now,  you  say, 
an  intake  at  Kempton  Park  P — Ko,  my  Lord,  they  have 
no  intake  at  Kempton  Park.  These  are  works  proposed 
to  be  constmcted  in  connexion  with  tiie  Staines  Be- 
sc^oirs,  and  their  intake  will  be  from  tbe  conduit  of  tiie 
BtaiaeB  Beeervoirs. 
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17,393.  But  there  is  an  intake  somewhere  on  tbe 

Thames  that  should  be  han^  over  P— That  ia  the 

Sast  Lcmdon. 

17,894.  Jnst  hear  my  question  before  you  answer  it. 
There  must  be  an  intake  somewhere  on  the  Thames 
that  should  be  handed  over  to  Hiddleseoc  P-»No,  mj 
Lord,  there  is  none  at  present.  The  proposal  is  that  it 
should  he  part  of  the  Staines  Scheme,  and  the  water 
would  have  to  he  brooght  down  in  a  common  conduit 
from  Bell  Weir. 

17.395.  That  is  a  supply  in  bulk,  aud  not  a  control  of 
the  soarces  of  supply  P— Ko. 

(3fr.  Temher.)  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Kr.  Middleton,  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  intake  at  Kempton  Park  beloDgs 
to  the  Grand  Junction  P 

(Hr.  Pops.)  There  is  no  intake  there. 

[Witnen)  There  ia  no  intake  at  Kempton  Park 

whatever. 

17.396.  {Mr.  P&mber.)  Beservoira  P  —  No.  not  the 
reservoirs  at  Kempton  Park.  The  reaervoir  at  Kemp- 
ton Bark  that  I  am  referriiig  to  is  the  new  One  to  be 
built  entirely  by  the  New  Biver  Company. 

17.397.  {Mr.  Pope-)  To  utilise  their  quantity  of 
Staines  water  P — To  utilise  their  quantify  of  Btainea 
water.  It  is  entirely  to  be  built  and  the  whole  main 

is  to  be  laid  in  connexion  with  the  Staines  reservoir. 

17.398.  llie  conduit  is  not  made  at  present.  That  is 
from  Fortis  Green  P — The  pipe  is  not  laid  at  present. 
That  is  the  main. 

17.399.  That  is  the  pipe  from  which  Middlesex  would 
bo  supplied? — That  is  the  pipe  from  which  it  is  proposed 
tbey  should  be  supplied. 

{Mr.  Member.)  The  New  Biver  have  no  intake  ttom 
the  Thames  except  what  they  take  by  the  Staines 

reservoir. 

17.400.  {Ohairman.)  Surely  there  are  plenty  of  intakes 
on  the  Thames,  part  of  which  I  should  have  thought 
might  be  allotted  to  Middlesex  P — Then  it  must  be 
brought  from  somebody  else's  works— not  from  the 
Now  Biver. 

17.401.  I  thought  yon  said  ifr  must  be  from  the  New 
Biver  P — I  did  not  say  it  must  be  the  New  Biver.  This 
is  a  scheme  that  has  been  put  forward,  and  I  sav,  under 
the  circumstances,  this  scheme  would  not  wow  exoept 
as  a  supply  in  bulk. 

17.402.  I  wuit  to  put  iiiat  aside,  and  to  know  why 
some  intake  oonld  not  be  allotted  to  Middlesex  where 
they  could  get  their  water  themselves  from  the  Thames  P 
— It  would  mean,  I  think,  the  abandoning  of  other 
mains  and  supplies  which  are  at  present  in  full  use, 
and  would  only  be  waste  of  money  in  another  direction. 

17.403.  {Mr.  Pefn^er.)  And  a  waste  of  distributing 
plant  ? — A  waste  of  distributing  power,  in  fact. 

17.404.  (Kr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  mean  that  the 
water  which  the  New  Biver  Company  are  going  to  take 
from  the  Staines  Reservoir  is  really  wanted  for  their 
own  district  P — For  their  awn  district. 

17.405.  And  is  not  available  for  supplying  the  out- 
Iving portions  of  Middlesex? — It  is  not  arailable  for 
that  purpose.  Not  only  that,  but  if  either  one  of  the 
intakes  that  are  situated  near  Kempton  Park  were  taken 
for  the  purpose,  all  that  water  is  at  present  required 
for  the  district  which  is  being  supplied,  and  there  is 
none  available  for  Middlesex. 

17.406.  Oonld  not  Middlesex  be  more  easily  supplied 
from  Hertfordshire — the  northern  part? — I  d!o  not 
think  there  is  much  advantage  in  supplying  from 
Hertfordshire.  There  is  a  sood  deal  of  pumping  to  h& 
done.   There  is  a  oonaiderable  range  of  hills  between. 

17.407.  (Ohairman.)  Can  you  eive  me  the  quantity  of 
water  tlukt  Middlesex  gets  now  from  the  companies— I 
forget  which  they  ore.  If  you  cannot,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  P—  The  population  included  in  the  waterworks  area 

IB  458,444. 

17.408.  If  yon  have  not  got  the  figure,  I  will  nod 
trouble  you ;  but  is  it  more  or  less  than  Surrey  P— Ob, 
very  much  larger  than  Surrey.  There  are  nearly 
600,000  persons. 

{Mr.  Pwiher.)  It  looks  like  17i  millions— 35  gallons 
a  day  for  500,000  people. 

17.409.  You  say  there  are  no  means  of  giring 
Middlesex  any  intake  of  their  own  on  the  Thames 
without  wasting  pumping  ppwer  and  distributing  power 


Mr.  B.  E. 
Middleton, 
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17.410.  Save  jon  oonsidered  the  severonoo  between 
Xx)Qdon  and  any  of  the  other  oonnties  P— Very 
roaghly  ;  I  ihonld  not  like  to  go  into  the  qnesticm. 

(Chairman.)  1'hen  we  vill  conteitt  ourBelves  with 
Bnm^f  and  Hiddleaex. 

17.411.  (OhairmaM.)  1  think  we  hw«  the  fignreB 
Homewhere.  I  do  not  carry  it  in  my  memory,  that  is  all. 
Nona  of  these  Thames  intakes -are  for  less  than  22 
miUion  gallons  P — Only  one  for  22 — ^tbat  is  tiie  Ohelsra 
Company — and  the  rest  are  all  24^,  eroept  the  Kast 
London.  The  East  Iiondon  is  only  10.  Bat  tiien  that 
is  taken  right  across  London  into  thdr  own  district  t 
10  millions  they  take. 

17.412.  I  snppose  yon  oonld  joaka  that  available  for 
Uiddlesex  P— Then  that  woold  only  make  10  oat  of 
17  millions. 

17.413.  Conld  not  you  pnmp  14  P — ^Yon  conld  pnnip 
14,  but  then  who  is  gorae  to  gire  the  winter  !>  Xt 
means  an  additional  snpply  Irom  the  Thames. 

17.414.  If  they  are  all  in  one  hand,  it  only  means 
that  the  other  stations  are  pnmping  a  littie  less  P — 

Tes. 

17.415.  {Mr.  Pember.)  The  mains  of  the  East  London 
would  haTO  to  be  altered  P — ^The  mains  would  have  to 
be  altered  any  way,  because  this  one  36-inoh  main 
wonld  not  be  large  enough. 

17*416.  {Okairman.)  If  yoaset  yoatmind  tn  faoilitato 
■erowice,  instead  of  setting  yonr  mind  to  find  oat 
objections,  oonld  it  not  be  done  in  that  wart  of  way  ? — 
It  oonld  be  done  in  that  sort  <^  way,  bat  not  very 
easily. 

17.417.  (Mr.  Pember.)  It  would  inTolva  expense  P— I 
would  iuTolre  expense,  certainly. 

(pkariman  )  I  snppose  so. 

17.418.  {Mr.  Pmher.)  The  main  of  the  Bast  London, 
I  think,  is  only  capable  of  taking  10  millions  ? — It  has 
to  be  very  hardly  pressed  to  take  10. 

{Ohairman.)  Yeryw^. 

17.419.  {Mr.  Jh  Boch  Porttr.)  Uay  I  ask  yoa  a 
qnestion  wiiih  reference  to  the  Staines  Reservoir  P  Bab 
the  land  been  aoqaired  for  the  whole  of  the  soheme,  or 
only  for  the  part  that  is  in  conrse  of  oonstraotion  at  the 
present  time  P — Only  for  the  part  that  is  in  ooorse  ctf 
oonstraotion  at  the  present  time. 

17.420.  How  many  acres? — About  A20,  without  the 
land  for  the  aqueduct. 

17.421.  620  acres  have  been  acquired  ? — ^HsTe  been 
acquired  without  the  acqueduct. 

17.422.  How  much  per  acre  has  beea  paid  for  &at 
land  P — ^It  runs  to,  I  thmk,  abont  llOZ.  per  acre. 

17.423.  And  bow  many  acres  more  would  be  rcqnired 
to  complete  the  Staines  Scheme  P— About  4,600  acrea. 

17.424.  Bat  is  saoh  an  area  obtainable  at  a  reasonable 
Tirice  within  tho  district  of  Staines,  do  yoa  think  P— 
Tes,  certainly,  there  are  plenty  of  sites— numbers  of 
thmn-  We  scheduled  to  our  Staines  Reservoir  Bill 
several  other  sites,  but  Parliament  refused  to  sanction 
their  being  aoqaiicd. 

17,4S5.  If  it  wore  known  that  the  companies  were  in 
the  market,  and  were  obliged  to  obtain  an  area  of  4,500 
acres,  is  not  the  price  likely  to  be  very  much  enhuiced  P 
.—I  do  not  think  so ;  it  might  be  slightly. 

1 7.426.  Has  tho  land  been  acquired  for  the  aqiiednct  P 
— The  land  has  been  acquired — moat  of  it;  almost  all 
of  it  now. 

17.427.  That  is  the  aqueduct  that  will  be  available  when 
the  scheme  is  completed  as  a  whole  P— As  a  whole, 
yes. 

17.428.  In  the  estimates  which  you  have  given  us 
under  tho  Staines  Boservoir  scheme,  you  hare  included 
the  cost  of  tho  land,  I  presume  P — I  nave  included  the 
coat  of  tho  laud. 

17.429.  Based  on  yonr  actual  experience  P — On  actual 
experience,  us  nearly  as  we  could  get  it  up  to  the  date 
they  were  made. 

17.430.  Yon  have  not  added  anything  for  the 
uTOspectiTO  valuo  that  is  likely  to  be  demanded  P — 
^o,  I  have  not,  because  the  price  that  has  been  paid 
is  very  hear)*. 


17.431.  It  is  not  rery  usual  for  the  price  of  land  to 
remain  atationary  when  there  are  large  requirements 
in  the  future  P — We  are  goin^  further  away  from  the 
town  rather  than  nearer,  ana  I  think  .that  the  price 
would  incline  to  be  rather  less  than  more.  There  was 
reason  for  saying  that  some  of  the  present  land  might 
at  some  future  time  have  been  bnilding  land,  but  I 
think  that  oan  aoareely  be  said  <tf  any  of  tlw  othier  Bites, 
or  very  few  of  them. 

17.432.  {OhaArmcm.)  We  have  disoossed  the  financial 
results  of  purchase  generally  uid  with  special  reference 
to  the  possible  consequence  of  supply  in  bulk  or  of 
severance  P — ^Tes. 

17.433.  This  scheme  of  going  to  Wales  is  another 
incident  which,  I  suppose,  may  be  regarded  as 
connected  with  a  possible  scheme  of  pmrobase  P-^ 
Tes. 

17.434.  If  purchase  is  to  be  followed  by  bringing  the 
water  from  W  ales,  that  is  a  matter,  of  course,  of  very 
great  moment  P — Tes. 

17.435.  As  I  gather  yonr  opinion  is  against  going  to 
Wales  P—Ur  opinion  in  entirely  agunst  going  to 
Wales. 

17.436.  In  the  first  place,  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
mains  of  the  diflferent  water  companies  adapted  to 
receive  a  supply  from  the  outside  P— No,  it  is  not.  The 
mains  are  not  adapted  for  that. 

17.437.  Why  not  P  They  do  now  get  a  supply  from 
outside,  from  Hampton  and  Staines  r—Tes.  if  yoa  were 
to  bring  it  in  at  the  same  place  and  pump  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  taken  at  present,  it  wirald  be  very 
suitable,  but  then  all  the  advantage  of  introducing  a 
graTitation  supply  wonld  be  lost.  The  mains  radiate 
from  tho  place  where  the  pnmping  stations  are,  and 
they  natnrally  have  a  tendency  as  a  rule  to  get  smaller — 
divided  up  into  a  number  ot  small  mains  towards  tho 
end.  They  start  from  one  big  mun  and  go  out  into  a 
number  of  fingers,  and  to  oonneot  up  &ose  fingers 
wonld  be  very  much  more  difficult  than  to  connect 
to  the  direct  main.  Not  only  that,  but  you  have,  even 
in  the  same  company's  district,  different  areas  which 
are  at  different  levels,  and  therefore  at  different 
pressures  in  the  mains.  Thus  one  pumping  main  is 
pumping  to  a  particular  reservoir  at  a  particular 
height ;  imd  the  water  is  therefore  in  that  main  at  a 
partionlar  pressnre.  The  next  main  is  pumping  to 
another  reservoir  at  a  diffwent  height,  and  therefore 
at  a  different  pressure ;  and  to  oonneot  np  those  two 
mAins  with  a  gravitation  Bcheme  would  be  difficult  Tou 
have  therefore  to  oonneot  into  the  reservoirs  direct. 

17.438.  To  connect  what  into  the  reservoirs  direct  P  

The  water  in  the  mains  coming  from  outeide.  Tho 
mains  coming  from  Eletree  would  have  to  be  connected, 
up  to  the  service  reservoirs  of  the  comj^inies,  and,  in 
some  cases,  those  service*  reservoirs  are  aitnated  at 
great  distanccB  apart— some  of  them  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  some  of  them  on  the  north,  and  to  connect 
those  means  a  large  expense. 

17.439.  I  suppose,  when  we  come  to  your  tables,  we 
shall  have  that  expense  estimated  P— TeB,  the  expense 
is  given. 

17.440.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  mo  the  figure  at 
present,  but  you  have  estimated  the  expense  P— I  have 
estimated  the  expense. 

17.441.  It  merely  means  that  there  is  oonnected  with 
the  supply  from  Wales  an  expense  of  connecting  a  high 
service  reservoir  wherever  it  is— Elstree  or  ^ewhere— • 
with  the  different  service  reservoirs  that  at  present 
exist  ? — That  is  so. 

17.442.  That  I  can  understand.  Tou  would  do  that 
by  some  sort  of  circumferential  main  P— I  think  not. 
As  I  hare  worked  it  out,  it  works  out  better  in  several 
ways  with  a  divided  main — not  entirely  circnmferentiaL 
only  partially  so. 

17.443.  On  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
pnmping  altogether,  even  if  you  do  bring  your  suddIv 
from  Wales  P-No.  ^ 

17.444.  J.4  the  8f)  or  90  per  cent,  of  tho  existing 
reservoir  capacity  north  of  the  'llkames  rapabie  of  being 
supplied  from  Elstree  by  gr»Titation  P— That  is  so  an 
regards  the  serrioe  reservoirs  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  true  as  re^ds  tho  people  sapplied,  because  the 
service  reservoir  will  not  snpply  the  district  imme- 
diately surrounding  it,  which  is  at  a  lower  level.  The 
water  has  to  be  pumped  even  to  houses  quite  close  by 
because  they  are  higherthantherescrvoiritselt  Also^ 
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the  pamping  supply  which  is  pumped  into  the  reaerroir 
sader  preBsnre  will  Bopply  tho  houfles  near  it  at  a 
higher  leTel  than  the  gravitation  snpply  going  mto  tho 
suBe  reaervoir. 

17,4^}.  What  percentage  of  tho  existing  eerrice 
reeerToirB  conld  be  efficiently  supplied  by  gravitation  ?■ 
—The  same  naniber  of  reservoirs.  I  may  sny  that  the 
11  per  cent,  which  could  not  he  supplied  does  not 
represent  the  population  that  oould  not  be  supplied.  It 
is  aomething  larger  than  that.  How  mnon  I  could 
nob  possibly  estimate.  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  it 
u  being  only  11  per  cent,  for  all  practical  purposes. 

17,446,  Is  the  existing  pumping  machinery  of  the 
compsDies  intimately  connected  with  the  filtering  area 

of  the  companies  P — ^Yes. 

17)447.  Then,  if  a  great  part  of  the  {vesent  pumping 
IB  BSTed,  would  you  have  to  abandon  part  of  the  present 
filtering  area  P — ^AU  of  the  filtering  area  adapted  to  the 
qnaiitity  that  was  brought  in  from  another  source.  If 
there  were  121  millions  brought  in  by  gravitation,  bo 
mnuh  filtering  area  would  have  to  b^en  abandoned,  and 
sew  filtering  area  constructed  to  meet  that  quantity. 

17.448.  I  cauDob  follow  that.  The  scheme  is,  you 
faiow,  to  keep  the  present  supply  from  the  Thames  at 
130  millions  normal.  55  millions  Staines  Beservoir  — to 
keep  that,  and  to  continue  to  supply  so  much  as  is  now 
supplied  from  that  source,  and  to  bring  in  an  additional 
BUpply  from  "Wales.  Why  is  a  filtering  area  to  be 
abandoned,  when  the  same  quantity  of  water  will  have 
to  be  filtered  by  the  old  means  P — t^ink,  my  Lord,  yon 
bavo  not  quite  grasped  the  idea. 

17.449.  Then  make  me  grasp  it,  if  you  can  do  it  P — 
The  proposal  is,  as  I  understand  ii  that  this  quaatity 
of  power  shonld  bo  constructed  for  pumping  1 35^  million 
^lons  from  the  Thames.  In  the  meantime,  works 
should  be  constructed  in  Wales  for  the  delivery  of 
121  million  gallons.  When' those  works  are  completed, 
121  oilUon  gallons  would  be  introduced  by  gravitation, 
ind  121  million  gallons  of  the  pumping  wonid  bo 
stopped  for  the  time  bein^,  bo  that  the  121  million 
pllxifl  brought  by  gravitation  would  replace  the  121 
milJion  gallons  pumped. 

17.-).50.  {Major- Oeneral  8coU.)  Will  you  explain  tiiat ; 
is  it  because  it  is  more  coonomiisil  P — Am  to  that,  I  beg 
to  differ,  General  Scott. 

17.451.  At  all  events,  it  was  stated  to  be  more 
Gcoiiom.ical  ? — It  was  stated  to  be  more  economical. 

17.452.  {Chairman.)  I  certainly  have  not  understood 
that? — As  tho  supply  increases  from  185  up  to  larger 
quantities,  so  would  pumping  have  to  be  re-introduoed, 
and  the  filtering  area  taken  up  again.  Therefore,  the 
Shering  area  at  the  pumping  stations  cannot  be  aban- 
doned; it  can  only  be  abandoned  temporarily,  and, 
therefore,  a  new  filtering  area  must  be  constructed  for 
the  filtering  of  121  million  gallons  introduced  from 
Wales. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  Mr.  Middleton  is 
mistaken.  Our  proposal  was  that  in  15  years  185 
millions  would  be  required.  It  would  take  us  that 
time,  probably,  to  bring  the  Welsh  water,  and  at  that 
time  a  siipplemontary  supply  would  be  required  beyond 
the  185  millions. 

{Chairman.)  I  so  understood  it. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  our  proposition. 

(Mr.  JVeeman.)  Of  course  it  was, 

17,452i,  (Chairman.)  I  uiiderBtood,  certainly,  that  no 
psrtof  the  18G  millions  that  the  companies  can  now  bake 
from  ihe  Thames  was  to  be  abandoned,  bnt  that  ib  jtm 
to  continue  in  use,  uid  that  the  Welsh  supply,  when  ib 
cune  in,  would  be  supplemental  P — I  think  that  could 
f^rcely  be  the  case,  because  it  is  stated  distinctly  that 
a  veiy  large  saving  would  be  made  on  the  pumping, 
bnt  nader  those  oircnmstanoes  there  would  be  no  saving 
on  the  pnmping  whatever. 

(C^oirtttftn.)  Tes,  there  would  be  a  saving  in  the 
pumping  on  the  treab  supply ;  that  is,  the  fresh  supply; 
instead  of  having  to  be  pumped,  would  be  delivered  by 
(Sravit»tion,  and  that  fresh  supply  would  be  rendered 
necessary  by  increase  of  population,  and  what  not. 

17,4SS.  (Major-Genaral  Scotl.)  The  f&at  is  this,  is  it 
not:  the  121  millions  comcB  in  in  gross  at  the  end 
of  the  15  years,  or  whatever  it  "is." — That  is  what  I 

tmderstand. 

17,454.  The  whole  121  is  there  ready,  but  only  a 
snmll  p(^on  of  it  would  be  taken  into  nae  at  first  P — 
Bat,  if  that  were  the  case,  I  think  that  tho  whole  121 


would  not  be  readyj  and  certainly  I  should  not  make  Mr.  B.  E. 
works  like  that  myself.    They  would  only  introduce  so  AtHdltton, 
much  as  would  make  the  smaller  supply ;  pnt  in  the  — . 
syphon ^ipea  en  route  and  the  filter  beds  of  the  service  SSNor.'oa 
reservoirs  at  Elatree,  say,  sufficient  for  introduciug  — — 
25  millions  to  go  on  for  the  time  being, 

17^455.  Sow  muoh  would  come  in  by  that  means  P — 
25  million  gallons,  which  would  then  be  used,  of  course, 
to  replace  a  similar  quantity  of  pumping,  and  natundly 
stopping  the  pnmping  to  the  extent  of  2£,  and  yon 
would  keep  it  to  the  extent  of  25. 

17.456.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  You  would  surely  increase  the 
26;  you  would  go  on  increasing  thatr — You  would 
gradually  increase  it.  I  say  kei^p  it  at  25  in  advonoe  of 
your  supply,  so  that  you  have  always  got  25  to  spare. 

17.457.  {Major- Oeneral  Scott.)  You  think  that  the 
saving  of  pnmping  would  not  compensate  for  putting 
in  the  larger  number  of  srphons  and  bringing  the 
larger  quantity  of  water  P— Yes,  that  is  it.  The  saving 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  compensate  for  the  extra 
expense  introduced  so  much  earlier. 

17.458.  XOhairman.)  But  if  my  understanding  of  the 
evidence  is  right,  and  it  is  only  contemplated  to  brin^ 
in  water  from  Wales  when  a  supplementary  supply  is 
needed  over  and  above  the  present  supply  of  185f  mil- 
lion  ^llons,  then  there  will  be  no  abandoning  of 

Eumpmg  or  of  filtering  beds  P — Oh,  certainly ;  bat  as  I 
avo  understood  the  evidence,  it  ia  not  quite  what  your 
Lordship  suggests. 

-  17,459.  But  if  I  hav«  imderstood  it  rightly  so,  then 
there  is  no  abandoning  of  any  pumping  or  of  any 
filtering  areaP — There  would  be  the  abandoning  of 
anything  you  introduce.  They  naturally  would  stop 
the  pumping  of  the  small  quantity  that  they  brought 
in,  if  they  brought  in  a  small  quantity,  and  of  a  large 
quantity  if  they  brought  in  a  large  quantity. 

17.460.  I  give  it  up.  In  your  view,  as  I  understand, 
the  Thames  basin  is  capable  of  fnrnishing  more  than 
300  million  gallons  a  day  P — Yes. 

(Mt  Pemher.)  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  the  witmeas 
means  reidly  a  very  simple  mattor. 

{Ghairman.)  It  is  my  fault,  I  am  certain. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  this.  At  the  end  of  15  years  you 
Would  have  got  from  WaloB,  if  his  method  is  pursued, 
25  million  gallons  a  day  more  than  you  wanted.  It 
would  then  be  for  tou  to  consider  whether  ^on  would 
use  that  water  which  comes  to  yon  by  gravitation,  or 
whether  you  would  pump  up  to  your  185  miilioiut. 
Which,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  annual  expense. 

{Chai^m<m.)  I  can  understand  Mr.  Middleton'a  view 
perfectly,  bub  he  will  not  accept  my  hypothesis. 

(WiiTieta.)  I  am  sorry,  my  Lord,  if  I  have  not  done  so; 

17.461.  {Chairman.)  I  say,  supposing  I  have  under- 
stood the  evidence  right  ana  that  the  Welsh  water  is  to 
be  used  only  supplemeutarily,  then  there  will  be  no 
abandoning  eith^  of  filtering  or  pnmping  plant  P-~ 

'  nndoubtedly  that  is  so. 

17.462.  You  think  more  than  SCO  million  galloas  a 
day  can  be  got  from  the  Thames  area  P — Yes. 

17.463.  And  that,  at  any  rate,  to  go  np  to  400  million 
gallons  a  day,  which  means  a  complete  instalmenb  of 
2l4i  million  gallons  a  day  beyond  the  1854  millions, 
would  cost  less  than  the  Welsh  Scheme  P — ATould  cost 
less  than  the  Welsh  Scheme. 

17.464.  I  asked  you  many  months  if  you  could 
tell  me  what  it  would  cost  to  apply  the  Staines  con-' 
ditions  fully  to  the  existing  supply  of  I85i  million 
gallons  ;  and  I  understand  you  are  not  prepared  to.teli 
me  that  yetP — Does  your  Lordship  mean  the  Staines 
oonditiong  of  1^3  or  on  tiie  latw  basis  P 

17.465.  What  do  you  say  will  be  the  cost  of  bringing 
the  1851  million  gallons,  we  present  authorised  supply 
from  the  Thames,  up  to  Staines  Reservoir  couditionsr — 
Under  the  condition  of  1893,  my  Lord,  the  capital  cost 
is  1,211,900*.  That  you  will  see  in  an  estimate  which 
I  have  prepared  comparing  my  own  and  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  supplying  185^  million 
gallons  per  day  from  tbo  Thames.  {The  wUnegB  haridwi 
in  Eaivmafe  I.    See  Appendix  L,  Estimate  1.) 

17.466.  The  l,311,900i.  is  tho  capital  cost  of  what?— 
Of  constructing  tho  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  other 
works,  except  the  pnmping^the  distribution. 

17.467.  What  capacity  of  reservoirs  P— The  capacity 
of  reservoirs  was  5^:>0  million  gallons.   Dcdnoting  the 
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l£r.  R.  E.  existing  capacity  of  866  leaves  4,373  million  gallons  of 
Middl^tm.  reserToirs  to  be  oonatracted  at  3iK)f.  per  million  gallons. 

la^wT'ja     17,468.  That  giTea  l,311,900i.P~Y6B. 

17.469.  {Major-Crtneral  Scoit.)  How  do  you  make  up 
that  300Z.  per  million  gallons  p — It-  is  merely  the 
estdmated  quantity^  taken  from  oar  actual  estimates 
and  then  divided  into  the  sum.  The  300!,  is  merely 
a  iray  of  working  it  out.  You  will  see  the  snm 
decreases  with  every  increase  of  reservoir  capacity. 

17.470.  (Mr,  De  Boch  Porter.)  This  includes  purchase 
of  land  P — This  inclndes  purchase  of  land. 

17.471.  And  ev^  expense  eonoected  with  the 
f ormatioii  of  the  reservoir  P  —  And  every  expense 
connected  witii  the  works. 

17.472.  (Mr,  Pember.)  When  yon  say  yon  have  com- 
pared it  with  your  own  estimates,  what  estimates  do 

?'oa  mean  P — Estimates  for  making  reservoirs  snfflcient 
or  this  capacity  have  been  worked  out,  along  with  the 
cost  of  land,  the  cost  of  the  aquednct,  and  tho  pumping 
maohinerv  and  the  pompinR  mains ;  and  that  works 
out  to  1,311»900;.,  and,  dividing  that  by  4,373,  gives 
3001.  per  milUbn  {^ons. 

17.473.  It  is  a  sum  done  from  figures  yon  havo 
ThatisalL 

17.474.  {Sir  George  Sruce.)  Is  that  on  the  basis  of 
your  present  contracts  at  Staines  ? — That  is  on  the 
basis  of  present  contracts. 

17.475.  (Mr.  PemJ«r.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know 
It  is  ou  the  basis  of  present  contracts  at  Staines  P  —Yes. 

17.476.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of- 
iSee  17,675  the  connexion,  does  it,  between  Hampton  or  Kempton 
-7.            Park  and  the  New  Biver  System  P — ^o,  certainly  not, 

17.477.  Ought  not  that  to  be  included  in  any  estimate 
cf  tlds  kind  P — ^I  have  incladed  a  sum  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  not  on  this  particular  estimate. 

17.478.  (Chairman.)  Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
why  it  is  not  on  this  purticalar  estimate,  if  it  is  part  of 
the  expense  of  providing  this  P— Beoaose  I  think  it  haa 
been  already  granted  that  the  1S5^  million  gallons 
supply  must  be  provided  by  anybody.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  matter.  *  This  being  here,  yon  can  compare  it 
with  any  other  supply  under  the  same  conditions. 

17.479.  But  we  want  to  know  what  the  cost  nf  doing 
it  will  be ;  and  yon  split  it  np  into  two  or  three  places, 
and  have  one  tniu^  on  one  estimate,  and  another  on 
another  estimate,  till  one  does  not  know  where  one 
isP — I  have  not  introduced  anything  for  ihose  items 
below  the  fignre  of  185}  million  gallons. 

17|480.  Can  you  do  it  now  P — I  conld  not  do  it  now. 

17,481.  (Ifr.  De  Bock  PoHer.)  To  utilise  this  water, 
will  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  that  conduit  which  the 
New  "River  Oompaoy  have  taken  power  tn  make,  which 
you  say  will  cost  about  a  million  P — I  did  not  say  it 
would  cost  abont  a  million.  But,  certainly,  it  will  have 
to  be  part  of  the  supply. 

17,483.  It  is  a  very  material  addition  P— Certainly. 

17.483.  iOhainnan.)  Tour  estimate  says,  "  Cost  of 
supplying  185^  million  gallons  per  day  "  P— Tes. 

17.484.  You  cannot  supply  that  without  this  main, 
which  you  leave  out  P — We  sujiply  exactly  in  the  same 
'wcy  as  the  Staines  Beservoir  is  sappUed. 

17,48&.  Never  mind  the  Staines  Beservoir.  I  am  on 
the  185^  millions.  Yon  cannot  supply  them  without  a 
main,  and  you  leave  the  cost  of  that  main  out  of  the 
estimate  P— rYes. 

(Mr.  Ptmber.)  What  he  means  is  this,  only  I  am  afraid 
he  does  not  express  himself  quite  clearly :  "  I  have  not 
"  got  to  compare  my  method  of  supplying  185^  million 
"  gallons  a  day  with  any  other  scheme  to  sapply  the 
"  185^  million  gallons,  because  Sir  Alexander  Bmnie 
"  says  I  shall  use  that." 

(Ohairman.)  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  So  do  I,  if  it  could  only  be  done 
compatibly  with  his  perpetual  happiness. 

(Ohairman.)  There  is  perpetual  antagonism  between 
the  gentlemen.  Why  will  not  you  give  us  yous  own 
view  of  what  it  will  coat  to  bring  the  present  supply  up 
tc  the  conditions  that  have  been  laid  down  as  necetisary 
conditions  P   Never  mind  what  anybody  else  has  said. 

17,486.  {Sir  Qeorga  Bruce.)  This  brings  the  coat  of 
fiap|>iy  up  to  deUvery  to  the  Staines  Beservoir P— No,  ic 


brings  tiie  cost  of  supply  np  to  the  delivery  to  the 
different  companies. 

17.487.  (Cltaim%an.)  No,  it  does  not,  because  it  does 
not  contain  the  connexion  between  whatever  additional 
reservoir  you  suppose  is  ^ing  to  be  used,  and  the 
.service  reservoir  of  the  different  companies P — I  heg 
your  pardon,  my  Lord,  it  does.  The  New  Biver  Com- 
pany take  their  supply  from  us  at  JCempton  Park. 
The  New  Biver  Company  put  in  that  main  &om  there 
for  their  own  purposes. 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  But,  still,  that  is  part  of  the  cost  of  tho 
scheme. 

17.488.  (Sir  George  Brtice.)  It  is  i»rt  of  the  distri. 
bution  P — It  is  part  of  the  distributing  cost ;  it  ig  not 
a  part  oE  the  supphriiu;  cost.  This  is  the  cost  of 
supplying  water.  We  have  not  considered  cost  of 
distribution  in  this  at  all. 

17,439.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  But  the  schetno  is  not  perfect 
until  you  go  to  the  point  where  you  are  able  to  supply 
the  water  for  the  purposes  of  the  New  Biver  district  p— 
It  would  be  jnst  the  same  thing  to  us  with  the  Grand 
Junction :  that  it  was  not  complete  unless  I  put  in 
mains  for  them ;  but  they  do  not  want  any  mains  at  the 
present  time.   They  are  not  laying  them. 

17.490.  Have  you  mtimated  the  cost  of  that  oon- 
nexion  P— Do  you  mean  the  cost  of  ooniwzion  between 
Kempton  Park  P 

17.491.  Tes  P— No,  I  have  not  estimated  anything  for 
that.   It  is  not  in  here  at  all. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  It  does  seem  to  me  thai  the  item  in 
question  is  valuable  for  one  purpOBe,  and  that  is,  to  see 
what  the  companies,  up  to  185}  million  gallons,  may 
have  to  spend  in  the  fnture. 

(Ohairman.)  Of  course,  that  is  the  whole  point  to  make 
it  worth  anything. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  comparison 
with  Wales. 

17.492.  {Mr,  De  Bode  Porter.)  The  New  Biver  Com* 
pany  cannot  use  any  portion  of  this  Staines  Beservoir 
expenditure  you  have  mentioned  here  without  putting 
in  that  main  P—That  is  so. 

17.493.  Then  that  is  a  very  legitimate  addition,  is  it 
not,  to  the  expenditure  P — Yes,  certainly,  if  you  include 
distribution — certainly. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Otherwise  it  is  in  the  air  as 
regards  the  pwi;  belonging  to  the  New  Biver  Company. 

17.494.  {Major- General  Scott.)  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, it  was  allowed  on  both  sides  that  the  cost  of  the 
distributing  mains,  whether  by  the  Welsh  Scheme,  or 
whether  by  the  Staines  Scheme,  could  be  left  out 
of  consideration,  because  they  were  common  to  both 
schemes.  Is  not  that  sop— This  ycu  will  see  is  the 
Thames  Scheme  in  both  cases,  lieneral  Scott,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  certainly  agreed  ;  and  I  have  stated 
that  they  were  both  left  out,  because  they  were  the 
same  for  both  supplies. 

(Ohairman.)  But  do  not  you  forget  that  this  morning 
you  told  -as  that,  in  your  view,  the  cost  of  bringing 
these  185J  million  gallons  up  to  the  prescribed  point 
wonld  be  a  proper  deduction  from  the  parchase  money 
of  the  companies.  It  is  most  important  to  know  what 
lhat  dedoction  is,  and  what  it  will  amoant  to. 

17.495.  (Mr.  Pemb&r.)  Unless  there  was  a  coincident 
income  P— -Surely,  if  there  are  mains,  they  are  part  of 

the  income. 

(Ohairman.)  This  is  the  existing  supply  to  existing 
consumers,  and  we  want  to  know  what  must  be  spent 
in  order  to  bring  that  existing  supply  up  to  the  proper 
condition. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  perfectly  true;  but  I  may 
venture,  more  as  an  apology  for  Mr.  Middleton  than 
anything  else,  to  say  that  that  estimate  was  pat  in  for 
a  particular  purpose. 

(Chairman.)  Polemic. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so. 

(Chairman.)  We  do  not  want  polemic  evidence. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  qnite  agree;  it  was  to  compare 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie^s  estimate  for  this  purpose  with 
his  own.  If  the  l.OOO.OOOi.,  to  which  the  Honourable 
Commissioner  referred,  for  the  New  Biver  main  were 
to  be  added  to  the  2,148,168;.  of  Kr.  Hiddleton'a 
Sitimate,  the  same  thing  weald  hare  to  be  added  to  the 
other. 
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(Ohairmtm.)  So  be  it. 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  Qnite  bo.  I  am  only  speakinff  for 
Hr.  Middleton.  I  qnite  admit  that  from  someboav  or 
mother  you  will  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  added  to 
each  of  inese  estimates. 

{Ohairman.)  Kr.  Middleton  says  he  aannot  give  it. 

{Wilnest.)  If  I  may  be  excused,  I  hare  prepared  this 
eetimate  beo&nse  yon  asked  me  to  do  it  in  exactly  the 
Bune  way  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  was  done,  or  I 
onderetood  so,  at  least. 

17.496.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so  ? — T  understood  so, 
mj  Lord.  It  was  made,  therefore,  exactly  to  compare. 
It  is  not  one  of  my  orig;inal  estimates  at  aU. 

(Mr.  jpflfliier.)  That  is  really  his  apolc|^.  I  use  that 
npnnion  not  in  the  sense  of  an  apologia. 

17.497.  {OhmrtMmS  We  will  come  to  yonr  differenoes 
wiUi  Sir  Ahaander  Binnie,  which  are  intricate  enon^h, 
b^-and-lm ;  but  I  want  first  to  get  yonr  snbstantiTe 
new  P— I  shall  be  most  hapfry  to  prepare  that  for  next 

Vl$^i  ^^^>  ^7  Lord,  if  yoa  will  allow  me  to  do  so. 
-'■         17,498.  It  is  not  onl^  in  connexion  with  the  Kew 
Itirer,  but  the  185i  million  gaUons  ooren  the  total 
Baylies  of  all  the  London  companies  from  the  Thames  P 

17,490.  The  whole  of  the  Thames  supply  has  to  be 
lironght  up  to  what  [  call  Staines  reservoir  conditions. 
Ve  want  to  know  what  the  total  oost  of  that  will  be. 
It  is  not  onlr  in  connexion  with  the  Kew  IUtot,  bat  it 
is  eounected  with  ail  the  other  oompaaiesP— As  I 
nnderrtood  it,  this  was  broo^t  to  Staines  Be8erT(nr 
eimditians  because  Staiues  BeservoirB  have  nothing  to 
do  with  distribution.  We  do  not  distritmte  it  at  all, 
aad  that  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  the  error. 

(Mr.  Member.)  Staines  Beservoir  plus  distribution. 

17,500.  {GhairmoM.)  Stunes  Beserroir  is,  I  assume, 
upto  the  right  mark  for  its  36  million  gallons  a  day 

npplyP— Yes. 

17,001.  But  there  aro  130  million  gallons  a  day  to  be 
imght  up  to  the  mark  with  the  rest  of  the  water 
ccmpftaies,  and  we  want  to  know  what  the  cost  of  doing 
that  Till  be. 

(^f  Owrye  Bntee.)  There  is  the  cost  of  dlstribatitm. 

(iTtfnen.)  It  is  only  Uie  coat  of  distribution  which 
«<  to  be  added. 

(Chairman.)  No,  not  cost  of  distribution  only. 
{Mr.  BaJfour  Bro%one.)  And  filtration. 
{OhUmuoh)  And  filtraldon.  of  coorse-^he  whole  cost. 
(Wiinest.)  That  is  the  cost  cf  distribution. 
(Mr.  Lewia.)  Ought  not  the  cost  to  include  this— the 
construction  of  the  workt»,  and  bringing  the  watei-  into 
*  poeition  where  it  can  be  immediately  used — where  it 
be  available  for  immediate  use  P 
J»ew6er.)  Quite  SO. 
{Mr.  Xewu.)  That  inolndes  filtration,  and  ererything. 

Charge  Brttee,)  You  mean  into  the  service 
xeserrotr. 

{Hf.  Ztmoia.)  Yes.  That  would  be  a  complete  estimate 
<H  the  Cost  of  this  undertaking,  aad  nothing  short  of 
tast  Would  give  us  an  idea  really  what  the  ortJay  is. 

(f^iman.)  You  see,  Mr.  Middleton,  if  it  be  true 
that  this  item  that  we  are  vainly  struggling  to  get  is  a 
Proper  deduction  from  the  cost  of  purchase,  it  is  a  very 
Hmterial  item. 

(Jfr.  Pembsr.)  Yes,  subject  to  my  invoriaUe  reserva- 
tion about  the  income. 

17,S02.  (CJiairman,)  Yes,  this  is  to  provide  for  the 
presott  distribntion  and  supply  P-^Bat  this  i»  nob 
present.  It  is  an  additional  distribntion.  It  is  not 
present.  / 

17^.  I  beg  yonr  pardon;  130  millions  is  below 
wl»t  the  OfHnpanies  I^ve  been  distributing  this  lost 
year  P— 130.    But  we  are  taking  185}. 

(Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  And  it  is  out  of  the  Thames  too. 

17,504.  (Ohairman.)  Yes,  130  out  of  the  Thames.  The 
Oomumies  have  been  distributing  more  than  130  ont 
of  taa  Thames  without  anything  from  the  Staines 
Beservoir  this  year  P — Yea. 

17,605.  Therefore,  the  18£i  is  not  an  addilionP 

{Mr.  Tmher.)  There  is  one  thing  yon  wUl  not  forgot 
to  bear  in  mind*  and  thirt  is  tios :  With  regard  to  toe 


cost  of  filtering,  which  one  honourable  Oonunissioner  jfr.  R.'-JE. 

said  ought  to  be  added,  you  would  not  filter  the  water  MiddlatoH. 
unless  you  wanted  to  use  it,  so  that  all  cost  of  filtering  — - 

water  presnpposos  somnoh  of  what  L  call  coincident  2S]irov.'98 

income.   

(Ohairman.)  Yon  have  used  evexy  drop  of  the  180 
millions,  and  more,  this  yearP 

{Witne9$.)  Bat  this  is  185},  my  Lord. 

17.506.  The  Staines  Beservoir  part  is  provided  for  by 
yonr  Staines  Beservoir  expenditure,  and  we  have  got 
that  at,  I  think,  1}  millions  P — But  not  with  the  di8> 
tributing  mains.  There  is  the  diffionll^.  To  disferibnte 
means,  means  of  supply  which  are  wanted,  aad  which 
have,  therefore,  to  be  paid  for.  It  is  a  souroe  of 
inoome. 

17.507.  It  is  distributed  now ;  it  is  distributed  only 
to  the  extent  of  130  P— To  the  extent  of  130. 

iOhairmam.)  And  it  is  dlstribated  withont  the  proper 
precautions  which  make  it  botii  pure  and  permanent. 

17.508.  (MaJor»ChneraZ  Scott.)  When  we  come  to  the 
year  1898,  we  shall  find  that  130  million  gallons  daily 
supply,  to  be  brought  up  to  Scaines  Beservoir  condi- 
tions, would  require  storage  for  8,314  million  ^lons  P 
— I  have  not  referred  at  present  to  the  conditions  of 
1898,  because  we  have  taken  them  for  1893 ;  but  I  can 
give  them. 

(GJiairman.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  finish  witic 
1893  first  before  going  to  1898. 

17.509.  (Major-Generai  Scoit.)  I  merely  wish  to  point 
ont-that  there  is  considerable  expenditure  which  will  be 
necessary  in  bringing  up  those  130  million  gallons  to 
Staines  Beservoir  conditions,  especially  if  yon  take 
the  1898  conditions  P —Undoubtedly,  sopposing  that  the 
conditions  at  Teddington  are  the  same — 200  million 
gallons  at  Teddington. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  And  supposing  tii&b  there  is  any 
liability  on  the  companies  to  do  that  with  the  first  l30 
million  gallons  P 

(Ohairman.)  Yes,  of  course, 

(Major-General  Scott.)  We  know  that  the  County 
Council  would  do  it  if  the  undertakings  were  pnrchaaed^ 
according  to  their  own  statemenc. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes,  I  know. 

(Ohairman.)  If  it  is  not  neceasary  or  proper  to  be 
done,  it  would  not  be  a  dednotion  from  the  purchase. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  not  a  statutory  liability  upon  us. 

(Chairman.)  It  assumes  a  momentous  importance  if 
this  is  to  be  a  deduction  f^m  the  cost  of  pnrohase. 

17.510.  27 ow  let  ns  finish  dealing  with  your  Sstimate  1 
I  seo  you  allow  nothing  for  cleansing?— Kothing  for 

cleansing. 

17.511.  And  yon  only  allow  476  million  gallons  f<« 
bottom  and  evaporation  P— That  is  so. 

17^12.  Now  yoa  take  your  pumping  into  reservoirs, 
and  there  is  a  different  Qgure,  which  puzsles  me.  Why 
4,431  miUion  gallons  pumping  into  reservoirs  P — It  is 
merely  an  addition  of  so  many  years'  pamping.  It  is 
actually  taken  from  the  table  of  flow.  It  nas  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  4,373  just  before  it. 

17.513.  It  has  no  relation  to  thatP — Hfo  relation 
whatever. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  That  is  storage. 

(WUneas.)  It  is  water  pumped  from  the  river  to 
replace  anything  that  is  taken  out. 

17.514.  Why  4,431  instead  of  6,431  P~Becaase  it 
happens  to  add  up  to  thai  quantity  in  so  many  years. 

17.515.  (Ifr.  Pemher.)  Sixteen  years  P — Sixteen  years 
of  which  we  have  got  experience — ^if  we  take  the  expe- 
rience of  those  16  years. 

17,616.  (Chairman.)  Yon  take  your  16  years'  experi- 
ence where  P — From  the  ganginga  of  the  Thumes  during 
16  years.  If  we  apply  those  to  Staines  Beservoir 
conditions,  yon  would  have  to  pomp  in  that  time  4,^1 
million  gaUons  a  year. 

17.517.  {MajoT'Omeral  8eott.)  On  the  arerageP— On 
the  average. 

17.518.  (Ohairman.)  la  that  in  order  to  get  your 
reservoirs  full,  or  what  P — In  order  to  keep  the  reservoirs 
full  and  to  refill  them  as  soon  as  we  conldi^ei-  they 
were  drawn  down. 
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Mr.  R.  E.     17,519.  Th^  the  aver^  of  16  ^ean  means  the 
Middtetm,  Average  of  16  Teare*  experience  deriTed  from  Thames 
ganging  f-vTes,  derivea  from  Thames  i^nginge. 

IB  Not. 'M  17,520.  Tonr^oode  of  exroreBBion  is  bo  elliptical  that  it 
is  extremely  difficnlt  to  follow  P — I  am  exceedingly 
Borrr 

(Ifr.  Peniber.)  This  is  the  average  annn^  pump- 
ing  

(Ohaiman.)  It  does  not  say  bo. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  No  ;  sometimes  there  is  an  advantage 
in  examination-in-chiet 

17.521.  [Major- Gweral  Seoit.)  1  cannot  miderstand 
why  yoa  do  not  put  in  the  ooBt  of  pomping  for  ever  P— 
Beoaose  I  do  not  see  why  it  shonm  be  the  cost  of 
pnmpin^  for  erer.  I  think  it  is  a  fairer  basis  to  go  on 
io  take  it  up  to  this  qnantity,  and  to  take  it  on  for  each 
item  as  the  years  go  by. 

17.522.  (Ohairman.)  Bat  then  185i  million  gallons  will 
be  pumped  for  ever  P — Tt  need  not  be  on  that  quantity. 
It  may  be  on  a  different  qnantity.  The  pumpmg  dis- 
tribution will  be  pumped  for  ever,  but  nob  into  the 
reservoir. 

17.523.  {Utajor- General  Scott.)  Kot  into  the  reservoirs 
for  ever  P — "iaa.  have  to  fill  them,  but  it  may  be  they 
are  lugher  or  lower: 

17,^14.  Bat  yoa  have  taken  the  average  P— Tea,  it  is 
an  average  or  so  many  years — ^the  experience  of  so 
many  years ;  but  that  experience  need  not  go  on  for 
other  years. 

17,526.  Assnme  you  took  an  average  of  50  years, 
wonld  not  you  have  to  go  on  pumping  at  that  average 

for  ever  P— Not  for  supplying  into  the  reservoirs. 

17.526.  (Ohairman.)  Why  not  P— Beoaose  it  varies 
from  year  to  year  j  it  may  be  more,  it  may  be  a  great 

deal  less. 

17.527.  Yoa  get  a  figure  which,  as  nearly  aa  yon  can 
estimate,  represents  the  correct  amount  you  will  have 
to  pump  ? — No,  I  oannot  say  it  is  exactly  an  estimate. 
It  is  the  actual  experience  of  so  many  years- 

17.528.  Ib  that  right,  or  is  it  wrong  P— It  is  perfectly 
right  for  those  puiaonlar  years. 

17.529.  Then,  if  it  is  right,  that  r^ht  amount  will 
have  to  be  pumped  for  ever  ? — No,  not  necessarily. 

17.530.  Why  not  ? — Because  another  year's  experience 
will  show  it  is  not  so. 

17.531.  Then  that  only  shows  your  figure  is  wrong- 
that  it  is  a  wrong  figure  to  take  P — No,  it  is  perfectly 
right,  but  it  will  alter  with  every  year's  experience. 

17.532.  {Sir  George  Bnuse.)  Tou  have  taken  the 
annoal  oost,  which  you  took  at  1,6612. 12«. ;  is  not  that 
so  P—Tes. 

17.633.  And  yoa  lure  multiplied  that  by  16  years' 
purchase  P— Yes. 

17.534.  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  and  yoa  make  yoar 
capital  26,586/.  P— Yes,  that  is  bo. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  You  could  not  multiply  it  for 
ever  or  it  would  come  to  infinity. 

(3fr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  But  yon  might  multiply  by  30. 

(£ftr  €'90170  'Bncee.)  I  am  not  sabring  that  16  years  is 
the  right  number,  but  that  is  how  it  is  done. 

17.535.  {Chairman.)  That  is  how  it  stands,  and  T 
want  Mr.  Middleton  to  tell  as  why.  (To  the  Witness.) 
Yon  told  us  because  the  qnantitv  you  have  to  pnmp 
may  vary  fVom  year  to  jear,  therefore,  you  are  to 
assume  that  you  are  gomg  to  pump  liiat  variable 
quantity  for  16  years  only  iuBtead  of  for  ever. 

17.536.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Suppose  you  had  taken 
that  at  five  jjrears'  average,  you  would  nave  put  down  only 
five  yearsr* — I  should  have  taken  it  for  five  years 
certain  and  gone  on  with^  the  experience  of  the  nfixt 
Bopply,  and  m  on,  increasing  the  oost  as  the  supplies 
go  on. 

17.537.  We  are  rather  tryiog  to  find  out  what  is  the 
capital  value? — If  you  go  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
pumping,  then  it  must  be  capitalised  at  so  many  years' 
purcnase ;  but  I  certainly  believe  this  to  be  the  fairer 
way  of  looking  at  it. 

17.538.  (Oluiirman.)  Then  yon  go  on  to  charge  the 
pumping  for  snpply  at  a  quantity  increasing  from  nil 
to  5>!>i  million  gallons  a  tiay  daring  16  years  at  so 
muohP—Yes. 


17.539.  Why  increasing  from  nil ;  the  whole  of  it  has 
to  be  pumped  every  day  from  nowP — ^Yee,  we  are 
already  pnmping  130,  and  I  had  not  included  the 
pumping  of  tVe  130,  which  we  are  alzvady  entitled  to 
pump,  in  the  estimate. 

17.540.  Entitled  to  pump  P— Entitled  to  supply.  It 
is  a  supply  already  given  which  we  neeid  not  store. 

17.541.  That  fs  that  the  pumping  of  that  130  million 
gallons  you  say,  and  say  perhaps  ^nly,  is  no  rait  of  the 
extra  expense  to  bring  it  np  to  Staines  conditions  P — 
That  is  so. 

(Chairman.)  That  I  assent  to. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  Then  it  is  only  for  16  years. 

17,543.  (Ohairman.)  It  is  for  16  years  i^^in.  lliat 
we  have  snfflcieutly  discussed  P — ^I  may  say,  if  that  is 
the  case,  that  also  the  pumping  into  the  reservoir  is 
only  to  a  small  extent  |Mut  of  the  pumping  which  has 
to  be  accounted  for,  because  part  of  this  pumping  has 
to  be  done  already.  It  has  to  be  pumped  into  reservoirs 
now,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  The  pumping 
is  not  quite  so  high.  You  will  have  in  the  future  to 
lift  it  to  a  higher  level  than  you  have  at  present.  But 
they  have  to  be  pumped  from  the  Thames  into  the 
Bubsidiug  reservoirs. 

17.543.  You  are  now  establishing  another  error  in 
yoar  estimate  P — That  is  accounted  lor  in  the  pumping 
to  snpply.   It  is  all  included  in  that  ohaige. 

17.544.  Yon  say  this  Estimate  1  is  calculated  upon 
the  basis  of  the  year  1893  P—Tes. 

17.545.  That  is  assuming  that  during  16  years  the 
drought  would  be  as  bod  as  in  1898  P — No,  not  for  tbo 
quantity  pumped  into  the  reservoir.  I  have  taken  ib 
on  the  average  of  those  16  years  that  have  preceded. 

17,5*S.  What  has  the  year  1893  to  do  with  it,  upon 
this  estimate  P — Because  the  reservoirs  must  be  made  to 
meet  the  worst  drought  that  we  then  knew,  and  all  the 
reservoir  capacity  is  made  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
1893.    But  the  pumping  is  taken  on  the  average. 

17.547.  Now,  supposing  you  made  your  estimate  on 
the  basis  of  satisfying  the  conditions  of  18t)8,  then  all 
those  figures  would  be  altered  P — The  capacity  of  the 

reservoirs. 

17.548.  Have  yoa  got  a  table  of  that  P— Yes,  my 
Lord. 

17,54£l.  Will  yon  put  it  in  then  P— Yes.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  Estimate  2.    See  Appendix  L,  Estimate  2.) 

17.550.  The  same  observations  apply  to  that,  I 
suppose  P — The  same  observations. 

17.551.  There  is  the  enormous  difference  of  13,719 
million  gallons  reservoir  capacity  sb  compared  with 
5,239  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

(Jlfr.  Pemier.)  Before  you  leave  Estimate  1,  yon  will 
have  noticed,  my  Lord,  that  he  has  got  an  item  of 
307,5241.,  which  is  a  figure  which  answers  to  those 
asterisks  which  ore  put  before  those  two  items  of 
pumping  16  years.  '*  If  the  pumping  charges  be 
"  capitafiaed  at  30  years'  parchue,  a  sum  of  307,6242. 
"  must  be  added,"  and  tl^n  that  brings  his  estimate 
np  to  2,148,000L 

17.552.  (Chairman.)  I  see  that  perfectly.  I  only 
wanted  to  justify  his  omission  to  capitalise  it  in  the 
first  instance  P — ^I  think,  so  long  as  there  is  no  sinking 
fund  charged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  capitalisation 
should  not  take  place.  Capiialiuation  iti  practically  a 
sinking  fund.    That  is  my  rea.son  for  not  capitalising. 

17.553.  Yon  say  capitalisation  is  practically  a  sinking 
fundP— Youare  charging  it  for  a  great  many  years — 
after  the  time  when  the  works  will  be  in  use. 

17.554.  But  the  works  will  be  in  use  for  ever;  wo 
have  said  that  till  really  we  are  tired  of  repeating  itP 
— I  bare  explained  myself  badly,  my  Lord.  I  mean  to 
say  it  goes  a  great  deal  beyond  30  years  from  now.  To 
capitalise  that  30,  means  80  years,  plus  16,  really. 

17.555.  (Mr.  Lewia.)  Why  capitalise  it  for  a  term  at 
all  p  Why  should  it  not  be  perpetual  P'l  have  only 
used  the  term  aa  being  perpetual  in  this  sense— 

17.556.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  30  years  and  perpetual  capitalisation  ? — For 
that  purpose  I  should  think  30  years  was  a  very  fair 
allowance  to  make  for  capitalising. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Supposing  you  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  to  meet  the  total  expense  for  ever,  yon  could 
borrow  it  at  3  per  cent. ;  that  is  really  what  it  means  P 
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(Sir  Qeorg^  Braoe.)  Qalto  so. 

(WitneSB.)  ThHfe  it  what  ImeKnt ;  ftnd  Ilihittk  SOyears 

iifkir. 

17,567.  [Chairawti,)  The  difference  between  30  years 
Kd  pctpetnity  is  Bmftll  P — Is  small,  at  any  rate. 

17.558.  Thirty- three  years,  1  suppose,  would  represent 
perpetuity.  Then  this  makes  a  most  ftnrmidftble  difibr- 
(noe  between  these  two  estimates  P — Tery  serious 
difference  in  quantity. 

17.559.  And  in  oostP— And  in  cost;  althoagb,  of 
eoone,  Padded  expenses  being  entirely  for  reserrairs, 
iritii  additional  works  in  connexion  therewith,  the 
Ectt  per  million  gallons  falls  oonsiderably. 

17.560.  How  do  you  justify  reducing  the  cost  from 
9D0L  per  million  ^lons*  Estimate  1,  to  204*32.  per 
niUion  gallons,  in  Xstimate  2P — They  are  based  on 
mctly  the  same  calonlations,  my  Lord— exactly  on  the 
nme  estimates  that  we  have  used  folr  oar  own  Staines 
BeioroirB.  The  prices  are  used  in  ezaotly  the  same 
ny— the  first  and  the  second  are  fiased  on  exaotly  the 
Eune  figures. 

17.561.  They  cannot  be  based  on  the  same  fignres, 
becsQse  they  oome  out  at  snnh  a  very  different  result  F 
— Tes,  they  are  based  on  the  same  figures. 

17.562.  What  do  you  leave  out  in  your  seoond? — ^The 
■qnednct  and  pnmping  machinery. 

17.563.  It  is  additional  reserroirs  only  P — Additional 
reservoirs  only. 


17,564.  And  filters  P— We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.R.  M 
filters  in  this.  Middltton. 

17,665.  Have  yon  nothing  to  do  with  filters  P — ^Tou  jj^^^jg 
asked  me  to  do  this  as  part  of  the  distribntiou ;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reservoir  capacity,  and 
you  would  not  increaee  your  filters  by  anything.  There 
are  no  more  filters  required  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

17.566.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  It  is  only  the  storage 
of  the  trnfiltered  water  P~It  is  only  the  storage  of  the 
unfiltered  water.  . 

17.567.  {Ohaa/rvMn)  So,  again,  if  you  take  your 
pumping  charges  in  perpetuity,  the  total  comes  out  to 
4,104,685Z.  as  against  2.148,1681.  P— Yes  ;  I  should  sivy 
**  Keduced  to  present  value  "  is  really  a  misnomer.  It 
ought  to  be  discounted  to  1917 ;  that  is  the  date  that 
the  pumping  commences. 

17.568.  No,  pumping  ought  to  commence  to-morrow. 
Why  do  you  put  that  on  me,  that  the  pumping  ought 
not  to  begin  till  1917 ;  it  never  was  contemplated?— 
You  are  perfectly  right,  my  Lord ;  it  refers  ta  another 
point. 

{Chairmtm.)  We  shall  sit  next  Monday  at  12. 

(Jlfr.tPope.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship 
proposes  to  sit  on  llonday  and  Tuesday,  or  Konday 
only. 

(O/uuffium.)  Mtniday  and  Tuesday  next  week,  I  hope,  Recalled, 
at  any  rate.  %  17^69. 


[Adjourned  till  Uonday  next,  at  12  o'clock.] 
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The  Bight  Honourable  John  Wiluax  Hblior, 
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AUEBD  Db  Bock  Pobteb,  Esq.,  C.B. 
Major-General  Auduxxixb  Db  Goubot  Soon,  B.E. 
BoBBBT  Lewis,  Esq. 


Cecil  Owbv,  1^.,  Secniary. 

Ur.  Salfour-Browne,  Q.C  ,  and  Mr.  Fneman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Loud(m  County  Connoil. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Olaade  Saggallatj,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  fbr  the  New  Biver  and  tiie  Soathwark 

and  Van^all  Water  Oompanies. 
3Cr.  LitUer,  Q.C.  and  Mr.  Lewis  Coward  appwrod  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterwor^  Company. 
Mr.  Psmier,  Q.C..  appeared  as  Goansel  for  the  Lambeth,  Bast  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Joseph  Lee$e,  Q.C.,  M.F.,  appeared  as  Connsol  for  the  Kent  County  OonnciL 
Mr.  Bi^ards  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Oounoil. 
Sir  Biehard  Nicholson  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 
Ur.  O.  Prior  Ooldney  (BOTnembrancer)  appemd  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


Mr.  BEaiNA.tD  Ehtsoh  Middletoit  recalled  and  further  examined. 


17,569.  {Chairman.)  I  have  only  a  very  few  questions 
to  put  to  you  still  upon  the  estimates  that  were  put  in 
last  time.  I  understand  that  you  framed  your  Estimates 
1  and  2  that  were  put  in  at  Qneations  17.465  and  17,549 
ttpon  the  hypothesis  that  you  would  be  able  to  pump 
ioto  your  reservoirs  the  quantities  of  water  indicated 
»J  the  average  of  16  years  gaugings  of  the  Thames  P— 


Thati 


IS  80. 


17,.W0.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  a  year  like  the  year 
1893  or  the  year  1898  recurs  in  the  future,  you  will  not 
t»e  able  to  pump  that  water  into  your  reservoirs  ? — Yes, 
we  have  no  reason  for  saying  not.  The  first  estimate 
u  based  on  1893  throughont. 


3f  r.  It.  E. 

17.571.  No,  no;  not  throughout,  because  you  have  ^i^^<M. 
just  told  me  that  you  have  based  the  quantity  of  pump-  ^sNov  '58 
ing  in  that  estimate  on  the  average  of  16  yeivrs  ? —  ' 
That  is  BOk   I  was  going  to  add  throughont  as  regards 

the  reservoirs,  nob  as  regards  the  pnmping. 

17.572.  Then,  when  the  year  1893  recurs,  yon  will 
only  be  able  to  pump  a  quantity  less  than  that  average 
of  16  years  P— That  1893  will  recur  ;  it  is  in  that  16 
years. 

17.573.  It  will  recur  twice  P — No,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  am  wrong.  It  recurs  in  the  next  lot — immediately 
after  the  16  years. 

O  4 
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BOTAL  COUMISBIOK  ON  WATIEK  SUPFLT : 


Iff  B.  B.     17*574<  ^  repeat,  therefore,  if  a  year  like  t^e  year 
MiddUlmi.  ^893  retnirB,  you  will  not  be  able  topamp  the  qnantity 
,      indicated  in  your  16  years'  average  r— We  shoald  have 
S8  KoT.  '98  to  pump  a  little  more  for  the  one  year. 

  17,575.  Therefore,  in  that  year,  you  will  not  be  able 

to  flU  your  Teaervoirs,  or  keep  full  your  reaerroirs  to 
the  amount  that  would  be  estimated  as  neoessary  for 
Buch  a  year  as  that  P — That  is  bo. 

17,676.  That  seems  to  me  a  flawP — I  think  not, 
beoanae  it  is  taken  on  the  actual  experience  of  so  many 
years.  I  think  that  it  is  not  a  flaw  in  that  i-espect^ 
and  even  if  the  ^ear  did  recur  again,  the  quantity  to 
be  added  Ib  exceedingly  small.  By  adding  the  next  year 
— 4hat  is  to  say,  1898,  which  is  a  very  much  worse  year, 
and  indiuding  1898,  we  on^  get  an  excess  of  500 
millions,  to  bi^added  on  t^e  avera^  of  the  16  ye^B — 
it  only  makes  ft  differenoe  of  600  millions  iu  pumping. 

17.577.  That  is  a  differenoe  thenf—Yes,  it  is  a 
difference,  but  the  quantity  and  prioe  is  Tery  smaU. 

17.578.  Then  that  is  your  defence  P— That  is  my 
defence. 

17.579.  I  had  expected  your  defence  to  be  this— that, 
although  in  a  year  like  1893  you  would  be  obliged  to 
pump  more  than  the  average,  yet  when  yon  were 
estimating  the  cost  of  the  pumping,  it  was  fair  to  take 
the  cost  upon  the  average  P — I  think  it  is  fair  to  take 
the  cost  upon  the  average. 

17.580.  Is  that  your  defence  of  your  estimate,  or  is  it 
the  other  point  which  you  put  juBt  now  P — think  the 
defence  of  my  estimate,  is,  that  it  is  the  experience  of 
16  years. 

17.581.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  the  experience 
of  16  years,  if  a  year  like  1893  oocurs  again  P— we  have 
the  experience  of  16  yeEtrs  in  which  it  did  not  ocouT,  and 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  take  that  experience. 

17.582.  You  may  get  seven  lean  years ;  we  have  high 
authority  for  that.  You  mean,  that  if  a  year  like  1893 
recurs— take  your  Estimate  1 — instead  of  pumping 
4,431  million  gallons,  you  will  have  to  pump  close  upon 
5.000  million  gallonsP — If  1898  came  in,  and  was 
included — 1898  is  so  much  worse  than  1893. 

17.583.  1893,  you  told  me,  might  make  a  differenoe 
of  5,000  millions  P— No,  1898 1  said  really. 

17.584.  Did  you  P- Yes. 

17.585.  {Sir  John  DorvHaton.)  Do  you  mean  that  5,000 
millions  would  have  to  be  added,  or  you  would  turn 
the  4,400  into  5,000  millions  P— 500  miUions  would  have 
to  be  added. 

[Mr.  Pember.)  Turning  the  4,400  into  5,000. 

17,586-9.  (Chairman.)  Your  Estimate  2,  handed  in 
at  (Question  17,549,  is  the  one  which  represents  the 
conditions  of  1898,  as  I  understand  ? — It  is  so. 

17.590.  And  there  your  pumping  is  5,000  million 
gidlouBp— Yes,  4,961  million  gallons. 

17.591.  What  16  years  have  yon  taken  there  for  your 
avoage— the  same  as  in^other  estimates  P — ^The  suue  16 
years. 

17.592.  How  does  the  aver^fe  of  the  same  16  years 
oome  out  different  P— It  has  knocked  off  one  year  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  includes  1898,  but  not  1893. 

17.593.  Then  it  is  not  the  same  16  years  P — It  is  the 
same  16  years,  inolusive  of  1898,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a 
year  knocked  off  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end. 

17,694.  Bcally.  Mr.  Middleton,  I  do  my  best  to 
understand  you  ? — Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  am  an-aid  I  did 
not  do  my  best  to  explain  myself  in  that  case. 

17.595.  I  am  as  far  from  understanding  you  now  as 
ever.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  yon  take 
the  same  16  years  in  those  two  estimates,  or  whether 
you  take  a  different  16  years  

17.596.  {Mr.  Pember.)  I  soppose  vou  begin  one  year 
later  P — Yea. 

17.597.  (CAairman.)  Then  they  arc  not  the  same  16 
years  P — They  are  not  the  same. 

17.698.  (Sir  Oeorge  Bruce,)  They  are  the  same  15 
years  P— They  ar«  the  same  15  years. 

17.699.  (Jfr.  Pember.)  Those  16  years  include  1898  P 
— Yes. 

17.600.  {Ohairman.)  The  year  1893  is  in  both,  there- 
fore  P— It  is  in  both. 

17.601.  (3fr.  MeUor.)  Therefore,  it  is  the  same  16 
years,  bub  not  the  same  16  yefiraP— Not  the  same  16 
years. 


17,602.  {Ohairma/n.)  I  think  on  the  previous  dt^s 
Bitting  I  asked  you  about  the  effect  of  the  inorease  of 
the  quinquennial  valuation  P— Tea,  yon  did  a^  me  that. 

17,608.  Ton  told  ns  what  tiie  increase  of  the  rates 
paid  by  the  eight  oompanies  was  P — did, 

17.604.  I  had  better  finish,  perhaps,  your  estimates 
upon  tile  Thames  supply  first.  Have  you  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  oost  of  supplying  300  million  gallons  a 
day  from  the  Thames  P — I  luve  prepared  an  estimate 
at  the  oost  of  supplying  185}  miliions  and  iJbo  300 
millions. 

17.605.  Have  yon  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
supply  of  300  miUion  gallons  from  the  Thames,  under 
the  conditions  of  1893  P — Yes,  t^at  is  so. 

17.606.  Yon  will  put  that  in,  please  P— Yes. 

{WitrieM  handed  in  Ettima^  9.    8«»  Appendix  L, 

Estimate  9). 

17.607.  (Major- General  Scott.)  Does  this  estimate 
assume  that  the  whqle  of  the  300  miUiona  gallons,  which 
I  take  includes  the  130  million  gallons  now 
authorised,  is  ander  reservoir  conditions  P — Yes,  the 
whole  of  it  is  under  reservoir  conditions. 

17.608.  Under  Staines  reservoir  conditions  P — Yes. 

17.609.  (Ohairman.)  Iseeyonincludetherearesarvoir 
space  of  21,725  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

17.610.  For  your  pumping  item  there,  you  apeak  of 
an  average  for  35  years;  what  does  that  meanP — I 
begin  from  the  beginning  of  the  same  date;  it  com- 
mences  from  the  same  date  as  the  185}  million  gallws 
does  not  it  P 

17.611.  What  date  P— The  date  is  1917. 

17.612.  It  commences  in  1917P— That  is  right. 

17.613.  How  can  you  have  experience  of  1917  in 
1898  P — ^We  o&n  only  have  the  experienoe  of  the  past 
with  regard  to  the  future. 

17.614.  What  are  the  85  years  npon  which  you  hav& 
taken  an  averure  in  this  estimate— will  you  just  givo 
them  to  me  P— They  are  from  1901  to  19^5— those 

the  dates. 

17.615.  How  cfm  yon  have  any  experienoe  of  tbose 
years  P — ^We  can  only  have  experienoe  ttom  the  oal- 
onlations  of  the  past. 

17.616.  What  years  of  the  past  have  you  made  your 
calculations  upon — do  give  me  a  plain  answer  P — Those 
16  years  that  I  have  abeady  referred  to— t^e  16  years 
of  tiie  gaugings  of  the  Thames.  They  have  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  and  the  (»loulAtion  is 
made  up  from  those  16  years. 

17.617.  Then  why  do  you  call  it  here  an  average  of 

35  years,  whereas  in  the  other  you  oall  it  an  average 
of  16  years  P — Because  the  10  years  has  reference  to  the 
16  years  during  which  that  supply  would  be  given ; 
this  refers  to  the  35  years  darmg  which  a  supply  of 
300  million  gallons  would  be  given. 

(Ohairman.)  If  yon  'can  make  me  understand  this, 
Mr.  Pember,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

17.618.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  will  try,  my  Lord.  He  saya, 
I  want  to  see — at  least  as  I  understand  him — what  the 
amount  of  pumping  ought  to  be  taken  at  during  that 

36  years  of  increasing  amount ;  how  am  I  to  suppose 
it  18  going  to  increase— -yon  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  Mr.  Middleton — how  am  I  to  suppose  it  is  going 
to  increase  P  I  can  onfy  Bup|K)Se  it  is  going  to  increase 
in  someihii^  like  the  ratio  it  has  increased  hitherto. 
X  have  got  16  years,  during  which  I  can  project  myself 
backwards  bo  as  to  get  at  thac  ratio.  Now  then,  having 
Been  the  ratio  that  1  so  get,  I  apply  tiiat  to  the  35  years 
that  I  have  got  to  deal  witii,  and'  I  suppose  that  ratio 
will  go  on  over  the  35  years —  is  that  correct,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton P— That  is  not  quite  right,  Mr.  Pember,  but  it  is 
very  nearly. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Now  put  it  right,  will  you  P 

17.619.  (Ohairman.)  Per  goodness'  sake  let  ns  get  it 
right.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Middleton ;  did  you  not 
tell  me  before  that  you  calculated  what  amount  you 
would  have  to  pump  into  your  reservoir  in  your 
Estimates  1  and  2  upon  the  average  pumpings  of  16 
years  in  the  past  P — ^That  is  so. 

17.620.  Have  you  taken  the  same  average  in  this 
estimate  we  aro  now  upon  ? — It  is  not  so,  obviouslj-, 
because  it  lias  a  very  much  larger  figure  as  the  supply. 

17.621.  The  average  pomping  must  be  the  same?  

No.  If  you  increase  your  supply,  you  take  more  out  of 
your  rescrvdrs.  You  have  the  same  reservoirs,  but 
you  take  more  oat  of  them,  uid,  therefore,  you  must  pnt 
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TBim  bMk.  This  is  300  milUons  of  supply  instead  of 
1851,  increasing,  of  course,  from  130  up  to  185}*  and 
then  up  to  300  milUons.  Up  to  1851.  the  quantity  to 
be  pamped  in ,  is  4,431  million  ^lons  a  year ;  up  to 
300  millioD  gallons,  it  is  7,764  million  g^Ions,  on  the 
iTerege  of  the  year.  The  whole  way  in  which  it  is 
workM  oat  is  ediown  in  a  table  and  diagram  I  hare  got. 

17,622.  StoD  a  minnte,  let  ns  try  and  get  something 
clesr  ftboat  this.  Will  yon  put  in  that  table  and  tell  ns 
what  it  shows  P — First  ui  all,  the  year  daring  vhidh  the 
pgmpinKtook  place,  next  the  year  of  comparison:  that  is 
to  »j,  year  of  the  gangings  of  the  Thames,  to  which 
it  refers ;  next  the  average  daily  supply  from  the 
Thames  daring  tbatparticalaryear,  which  is  oalcolated 
00  the  basiH  of  Lord  Balfonr'a  Oiommiasion,  of  35  gallons 
psr  head,  uid  increaBinff  at  the  rate  of  181!  per  cent, 
per  deoraninm ;  in  the  next  column  is  giran  the  net 
ftArage  reqaireid,  being  the  mazimom  obflciency  oon- 
lidenng  tiw  year ;  in  the  next  is  the  water  pumiced  to 
gb»e  during  times  of  dronebt ;  then  in  the  next  is  the 
nmberof  days  during  which  the  droaght  extended; 
the  next  is  the  water  pnmped  to  store  to  meet  times  of 
flood;  and  the  next  column  is  the  number  of  days 
flood;  and  the  6nal  colnmn  is  the  total  quantity  of 
inter  pumped  during  the  yeor. 

(The  Wiineuhandadin  Table  7, and  Diagram  E.  8w 
Appendix  L,  Table  7;  and  Haps,  Plus,  and  Dia- 
giams.") 

17,623-4.  (Ifr.  De  Socle  Porler.)  Why  does  the  table 
saddenly  brei^  from  1897  to  1883  P— Because  those  are 
the  16  years,  during  which  the  figures  hare  been  made. 
We  haTB  no  g^ngiuKB  beyond  that ;  and,  therefore,  we 
ve  obl^ed  to  use  thuse  orer  and  over  ag^  in  the  year 
of  comparison. 

17.625.  {Major-Gsnerai  Scott.)  The  year  in  which  you 
nftke  the  oomperison  with  any  given  jBar  of  the  future 
ia  ubitnuily  selected,  is  it  notP — It  is  taken  simply 
fnm  the  years  of  the  past  repeated  orer  and  over 
tgtin.  We  begin  with  ISdh  in  both  cases,  1896  in  both 
cues,  and  1897  in  both  cases  ;  then  we  have  to  go  back 
to1E83. 18U4,  1885, 1886. 1887,  np  to  1897,  and  tiien  we 
pibockto  1883. 

(Jfr.  Peniber.)  He  treats  them  in  oyoles. 
{Witneu.)  Yes. 

17.626.  {Maj or- Qenered  Scott.)  The  particular  year  of 
comparisim  witti  the  futore  which  is  given  hwe  ii 
Kttud  the  w^  it  falls  in  the  order  adopted  f — ^Tes, 
it  is  a  cyd9. 

17.627.  That  is  year  arrangement?  —  Tea,  my 
tfrangoment ;  it  is  tho  same  number  of  years  repeated 
over  and  over  again. 

17,^.  {Oheurfium.)  There  are  22  years  of  comparison 
in  this  talile  P  —  No,  it  is  from  1883.  The  Brat 
three  years  are  the  years  that  have  gone — 1895,  1896, 
and  1897 ;  then  we  go  back  to  1883,  and  it  rises  again 
to  1897,  and  gets  to  1912 ;  the  actual  year  would  be 
1912,  and  the  year  of  comparison  is  1897.  The  next 
^car  is  1913,  and  the  year  of  oompu-ison  is  1883.  Then 
it  goes  on  again. 

17.629.  Why  do  you  tnke  them  over  and  over  again ; 
why  do  you  take  them  22  times  P— Bccauso  we  have  no 
better  information . 

17.630.  Why  not— you  have  got  a  scries  in  the  tftble 
from  1883  down  to  1897  P— Tes. 

17.631.  That  would  be  16  years  P— Tes. 

17.632.  Why  not  content  yourself  with  that  once 
instW  of  repeating  1895, 1896,  and  1897,  and  repeating 
1883,  1884,  1885,  and  1886  P— Because  I  have  repeated 
bimply  iiie  same  number  of  years  over  and  over  again — 
1895  to  1897  

17.633.  This  is  not  an  avorM;e  of  16  years,  but  an 
aTera(i;e  of  22  years,  is  it  not? — No,  it  in  not  an  average. 
As  you  see,  tho  figure  at  the  bottom,  which  is  an 
average  of  the  22  years,  does  not  agree  with  the  figure 

'AK.  yon  have  got  in  my  Estimate  No.  1. 

17.634.  What  is  the  use  of  this  table  except  to  perplex 
one  P— Becaneo  you  can  calculate  from  this  any  par- 
ticular number  of  years. 

17.635.  Tery  well  P— If  you  strike  out  the  first  years 
down  to  1901 ,  and  just  average  them  on  the  16  years, 
it  will  give  the  figure  that  I  have  given  in  the  end. 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  My  Lord,  might  we  have  a 
coi>y  of  tbak  table  P 

{Ckairman.)  Will  yon  fan  Ur.  Balfour  Browae  one; 
it  la  a  reasonable  request  r 

(FilmM.)  Certainly. 

1  9S5M. 
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[Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  do  not  know  t^t  it  does 
make  it  intelligible,  but  he  thinks  it  does. 

17.636.  (Mr.  Pember.)  May  I  ask  one  question  with 
reference  to  this  average.  (To  tho  Wiineaa^  Have  you 
not  based  your  average  upon  your  experience  of  your 
worst  year  P — I  have  not,  certainly ;  the  exporienco 
of  all  the  years  seems  to  me  the  fair  average,  certainly 
not  of  the  worst  year.  ' 

17.637.  (Oitairman.)  But  when  the  worst  year  comes, 
you  will  want  the  bi^;est  amount  of  storage? — 
Certainly. 

17.638.  Then  ymiraverage  will  not  save  the  consumer 
from  being  without  water  P — Provision  is  made  for 

Eumping  fJl  the  quantity  on  the  worst  year,  but  we 
ave  not  to  pay  for  pnmping  the  quantity  on  the  worst 
year.  We  pay  for  lens  in  the  good  years,  and  for  more 
in  the  bad. 

17.639.  Now  Ton  are  going  to  my  lirat  question,  and 
dealing  with  the  point,  is  the  worst  year  the  year  to 
take  P — Yes,  I  am  dealing  with  the  quostion  of  cost. 
We  have  the  power  of  pamfung  the  follest  quantity. 

17,6M.  Then  I  am  to  understand  from  your  table  . 
that  your  third  column  is  the  arerage  daily  supply 
from  the  Thames  P — Tes. 

17*641.  Is  that  the  actual  average  daily  supply? — ^It 
i*}  vety  approximately  so ;  as  yon  will  Bee,  it  is  a  little 
high  becanse  the  average  daily  supply  at  present  is 
only  about  114  million  gallons,  and  I  have  got  it  down 
as  125  million  gallons. 

17.642.  You  have  got  150  million  gallons  in  one  case  P 
— 125  million  gallons  against  the  year  1898. 

17.643.  (Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Then,  when  you  get  up 
to  1936,  you  have  get  up  to  306  million  gallons  as  the 
dally  amount  P— Certainly*  and  it  goes  on  to  the  next 
one  at  399. 

17.644.  Although  at  the  present  time  only  114  million 
gallons  is  being  taken  out  r — 114  million  gallons  on  the 
average. 

17,646.  {Chairman.)  I  see  you  treat  this  table  as  being 
an  explanation  of  what  flj^e  in  your  Estimates  1  and 
9P— The  amount  of  pnmping  into  reservoirs. 

17.646.  I  see  upon  your  Estimnte  9  the  amount  of 
pimping  into  reservoirs  is  pat  at  7,764  million  gallons  ?— 

17.647.  Where  do  I  find  1  hat  figure  in  your  Triile  7  ?— 
You  will  find  tihe  figiu-e  given  there— not  the  actual 
figure,  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  is  the  figure  at 
the  bottom,  ui  average  of  7,602  millions. 

17.648.  Then  how  does  the  figure  7,602  juutify  or 
explain  the  figure  7,764  P— Becanse  the  Table  7  was 
made  to  meet  the  original  tables  which  wore  for  the 
supply  of  123}  million  gallons,  that  is  to  say,  which 
worked  up  to  309  million  gallons. 

17.649.  Therefore,  Table  7  as  it  Biands  does  not 
explain  Estimate  9  ? — Not  as  it  stands. 

17.650.  That  is  just  what  I  asked  you  P— But  if  you 
strike  off  the  bottom  flgnre  of  29,955,000  and  then 
average  it,  it  will  come  to  the  same  figure. 

17.651.  Your  Estimate  9  is  calculated  npon  the 
conditions  of  1893,  is  it  P— Yes. 

17.652.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  have  yon  prepared  an 
estimate  for  the  same  amount  on  the  condititms  of 
1898  P— Yes. 

{The  Witnesi  "handed  in  Esiimaie  10.  See  Appendix 
Jj,  Estimate  10.) 

17.653.  There  is  a  difference  of  2,000,0001.  roughly 

between  the  two  P — ^Yes. 

17.654.  {Mr.Leun$.)  How  is  the  itemof  1,156,000Z.  in 
the  note  in  this  last  estimate  made  np  p — It  is  worked  ont 
from  the  works  of  the  different  Companies,  bavin^ 
rc^rd  to  the  length  of  pipe  that  would  be  required,  and 
it  IS  taken  at  the  oost  per  mile  of  pipe  of  the  different 
sizes. 

17.655.  Is  interest  included  ? — There  is  no  interest 
included  in  that.  - 

17.656.  Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  hare  stated 
that--**exclusire  of  interest"? — ^There  is  no  interest 
included  in  this  estimate  anywhere. 

17.657.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  prime  cost?— This  is 
prime  cost  throughout. 

17,668.  (Mr.  Letois.)  Then  what  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  New  Biver  Company's  connexion  P— 1,000,0002. 
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Mr.R.E.  17.659.  And  of  Ibe  West  Middlesex  ?— I  conld  not 
i^iddlktM.  tell  yon,  I  am  afraid  ;  1  shonld  bare  to  divide  them  np. 

_g^J    ,        17,660.  They  Me  promoting  a  Bill  in  Parliament  in 
'  '°  the  ensuing  aesBion,  I  believe  P— Yes,  but  I  hare  not 
"  heard  what  the  amount  of  it  is. 

17.661.  Will  there  be  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  Grand  Junction?— I  believe  not  any. 

17.662.  {Major-General  Scott.)  I  presume  jjrou  made 
a  deduction  nom  that  amount  tor  connecting  mains, 
for  the  mains  already  in  existence  P — Certainly.  This 
IB  only  from  between  185^  million  g^Ions  and  SOO 
million  gallons. 

17.664.  (Xajor-General  Scoit.)  Doss  this  storage  of 
30,468  million  gallons  simply  represent  the  storage  for 
•  he  difference  between  the  185}  and  the  SOO  P— No,  that 
is  the  total  storage. 

17.665.  But  you  just  now  said  that  this  item  for 
connexion  of  mains,  was  on  account  of  the  difTorence 
between  185i  and  300  ?— Yes,  that  U  so. 

17.666.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  storage  P— That 
does  not  apply  to  the  storage.    I  can  give  you  the  total 

•  for  the  whole  from  130  million  gallons  for  the  present 
time. 

17.667.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  Mains  for  130  million 
gallons  are  in  existence  already  ? — They  are  in  existence 
already,  but  I  can  give  you  -.vhat  I  estimat-e  to  be  the 
diffeTcnco  .letween  130  million  gallons  and  300  million 
gallons,  if  you  wish  to  have  that. 

17.668.  (Major- General  Scott.)  You  said  just  now  it 
was  the  difference  between  185i  and  300  ? — That  is  so. 

17,6^9.  But  to  Sir  Gi-eorge  Bruce,  just  this  moment, 
you  have  stated  it  was  the  difference  between  130  and 
300? — No.  I  said  I  conld  give  the  difference  between 
130  and  300.  I  bave  got  uiat  on  a  separate  estimate^ 
and  if  yon  wiidi  to  have  it  I  conld  give  it  to  yon. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  If  he  will  ]ook  at  the  first  item  of 
storage,  I  think  the  gallant  General  will  see  the 
capacity  is  set  down  at  mO,46S  million  gallons,  less 
existing  capacity,  866,  which  shows  what  the  storage  of 
S0.602  million  gallonti  refers  to. 

(Chairman.)  No ;  surely  that  866  is  not  the  storage 
capacity  for  the  185 J. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  The  storage  capacity  for  185J  under 
similar  conditions  is  13,719. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  That  is  so,  upon  Sstimato  2. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so ;  this  is  the  total  storage  for 
the  300  millions,  minus  the  866  which  at  present  exist. 

17.670.  (Ohairman.)  Yes.  (To  Vie  Witness.)  Now 
then,  you  have  got  two  estimates,  I  see,  estimating  the 
cost  of  supplying  from  the  Thames  114}  million 
gallons  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  185}  million  gallons 
already  authorised  P — ^Yes.  one  is  under  the  conditions 
of  1893  and  the  other  of  1898. 

17.671.  It  is  simply  a  subtraction,  T  suppose,  of  the 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  supplying  185}  million  gallons 
a  day  and  300  million  giUions  a  day,whioh  yon  have 
already  put  in  P — Yes. 

17.672.  You  may  as  well  put  them  in  P — Very  good. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  Estimates  5  and  6.  Sei 
Appendix  Tj,  Estimates  5  and  6.) 

17.673.  One  of  those  estimates  is  calonlated  upon  the 
condi''jionB  of  1893,  and  the  other  upon  the  conditions 
of  1898  P— Yes. 

17.674.  I  see  there  is  a  different  average  introduced 

there — 19  years  P — Yes. 

17,67"».  Why  do  we  jump  from  16  to  35,  and  then  to 
19?— Bec-ans-c  16  years  from  35  leaves  19.  Thj,t  is  the 
only  reason. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  that  concludes  year  estimates 
upon  the  Thames  supply,  docs  it  not  P 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  You  asked,  mr  Lord,  I  think,  last  time, 
for  some  estimtoes,  which  Dir.  Middleton  has  since  pre  - 
pared.  It,  no  doubt,  conolades  what  he  has  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  Thames  supply. 

{Witness)  You  asked  me  on  the  last  time,  my  Lord, 
to  prepare  some  estimates  including  the  cost  of  all  the 
mains,  the  cost  of  the  New  River  work  to  connect  up 
the  Steiues  reservoirs  with  t.heir  district,  and  the  cost 
of  the  pumping  capitalised.  I  bave  prepared  those 
estimates.  They  are  similar  in  many  respeote  to  the 
-  4T>:  <^^ti™<^t^  of  ^bci  cotft  of  suuplymg  185}  million  gallons, 
1  .  -'eVo   ^^^^  i"*  Estimntcs  1  ttnd  8,  but  tfiey  include  the  cost  of 
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the  mains  necessary  to  supply  anything  above  130 
million  gallons. 

(Mr.  Pcmier.)  What  yon  said,  my  I^rd,  was  this,  and 
I  saw  it.  and  told  Mr.  Middleton  he  had  better  get  it 
ready  for  you.  You  sjid,  "  You  have  given  us  an.  esti- 
"  mate  showing  the  cost  of  the  Thames  reservoirs,  but 
*'  you  have  not  shown  us  anything  which  would  ropre- 
"  sent  the  expense  to  which  the  companies  would  be 
"  put  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  the  water  so  obtained 
"  for  distribution."  This  is  the  addition  he  makes, 
and  I  suppose  he  compares  it  with  the  addition  to  be 
mode  to  the  coat  of  mnging  Welsh  water  from  Wales 
in  the  same  way. 

{yiTitness.)  I  have  not  made  any  comparison. 

17.676.  (Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  You  have  not  ?— No. 

17.677.  (Ohairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  1st  me  hare 
those  additional  estimates  P — Certainly.  One  is  under 
the  conditions  of  1833  and  the  other  of  1898. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  Estimatet  3  and  4.  See 
Appendix  L,  Estimates  3  and  4.) 

17.678.  Now  you  have  kindly  handed  me  theao 
estimates  which  are  similiar  to  Estimates  1  and  2  which 
yon  handed  in  at  Questions  17,465  and  17,549,  except 
for  the  fact  they  include  the  cost  ot  the  mains  necessary 
to  supply  anything  above  130  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

(Chairman.)  You  have  supplied  the  items,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Lewis  was  aakmg  about,  namely,  the 
additional  expenditure. 

17.679.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  This  does  not  include  any 
estimate  for  the  expenditure  of  West  Middlesex,  does 
it  P— Yes,  it  inclndes  all  the  cost ;  the  New  River  Com- 
pany and  the  other  companies  are  all  put  together. 

17.680.  (Chairman.)  This  differs,  I  seo,  from  your 
Estimate  1  in  several  particulars.  When  yon  come  to 
the  pumping  into  reservoirs,  I  see  you  have  now 
capitalised  them  at  25  years'  purchase,  and  discounted 
to  1898  ?— Yes. 

17.681.  What  does  that  mean,  "discounted''?  They 

are  brought  back  as  if  the  moneiy  wos  invested  at 
the  present  moment — as  if  the  neoossary  money  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conditions  existing  when  a  supply  of  186} 
million  gallons  came  into  force. 

17.682.  (Mr.MeUor.)  Doyou  mean  thatyoardiscount 
i8_  25  years'  interest  P— No,  the  discount  for  each  one 
will  begin  with  two  years,  throe  years,  four  years,  and 
so  on,  each  item  being  multiplied  by  26  years'^ purchase. 

17.683.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  alter  the  number  of 
years'  purchase,  or  what  P— It  in  no  way  alters  the 
number  of  years'  purchase ;  you  merely  discount  it 
back  80  as  to  bring  it  to  the  present  value. 

17.684.  (Jlfr.  Melhr.)  Could  you  give  us  what  amount 
yon  take  for  the  25  years'  purchase,  in  wdor  to  get 
that  P— I  am  airaid  I  could  not  at  the  moment.  I  have 
got  the  figures  at  my  office. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  would  be  a  varying  figure,  according 
to  the  pei-icd  when  the  payment  has  to  be  made.  It  is 
the  present  value  of  a  payment  postponed  from  yew  to 
year  over  the  interval ;  that  is  the  meaning  of  discount- 
ing back,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Middleton  means  by 
discounting  back.  The  payment  will  not  be  required 
to  be  mode  except  at  intervals  of  certain  years,  ond 
then  only  a  portion  of  the  payment  at  first,  gradually 
increasing  over  the  rest  of  the  term  to  more.  The 
question  is,  what  is  the  ^iresent  capital  value  of  pay- 
ments so  postponed:  that  is,  discounting  lutok  to  1898? 

(Chairman.)  This  is  the  item  that  represents  the  cost 
of  pumping ;  4,431  million  gallons  a  year. 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  Yes. 

(Chairman.)  The  cost  of  that  per  annum  is 
1,661Z.  129. ;  that  is  a  cost  that  will  continue  always. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  When  it  has  been  inourred,  but  it  -vTill 
only  be  incurred  when  the  4,431  million  gallons  come  to 
be  pumped.  At  the  period  when  a  thousand  million 
gallons  may  be  pumped,  then  the  pimnent  annuallv 
will  be  so  much  less.  As  I  understand  Ur.  Middleton, 
whatever  the  annual  payment  is,  he  has  assumed  it  is 
worth  25  years'  purohase,  but  then,  in  order  to  ascortain 
its  present  value,  he  must  discount  it  back  to  the 
present  time. 

{Chairman.)  One  moment,  please ;  185}miUionsaIlons 
represents  the  present  take  from  the  Thames,  includine 
the  Staines  Reservoir  todce. 

{Witness.)  The  authorised  take,  not  the  actual  take  ■ 
the  take  is  only  114^  million  gallons.  * 
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{Ohaiman.)  Well,  tho  aathoriaed  take.;  in  order  to 
bftye  your  reserroira  full  that  are  necessary  to  aeoore 
that  authorised  take,  yon  require  to  pnmp  4,481  million 

[Jfr.  Pope.)  Tee,  wheneTer  ^t  is. 
{WUam.)  Snriiig  the  year,  nrjr  Lord. 
{Ohairmim)  At  a  oost  ef  1,6611. 12s. 

(iff.  Pope.)  Yes. 

[Gbairman.)  And  that,  being  a  perpetual  cost,  has  to 
be  capitalised.  ■  ■  .    .    .  ...... 

{Wittuu.)  Itiis  ft  pc^rpetoal  CQst,  Yarymg,  of  coarse, 
tnm  year  to  year ;  it  is  only  on  the  average  d£  years 
that  it  is  that  cost. 

17.685.  Tbim  we  will  take  the  aTeraga  P — Of  ooorsef 
that  was  the  cmly  way  iu  whioh  I  could  easily 
calculate  it 

17.686.  Tun  take  the  OTorage  as  represmtnig  the 

snnnal  cost  ? — ^That  is  so. 

17,637.  That  being  the  only  cost  which  must  go  on 
always,  it  is  proper  to  capitalise  it,  and  you  capitalised 
it  at  25  years  only  P — Yes. 

(Ghairman.)  Then  you  give  some  discount  for  a  reason 
tiiat  I  am  quite  unable  to  appreciate. 

(Jfr.  P&mher.)  He  does  not  do  the  whole  of  it  the  first 
Tear ;  he  does  not  do  the  whole  of  it  the  whole  number 
of  years ;  he  (mly  does  a  gradually  growing  unount. 

(Ur.Ba^our  Browne.)  Thatisthe  case  in  every  capita- 
lisation. If  yon  capitalise  a  rent  of  lOZ.,  the  rent  is 
(mly  payable  in  30  years  to  come,  bat  it  is  never 
discounted  back. 

(Mr.  Pemb&r,)  No,  the  lOZ.  is  payable  every  year. 

(iff.  Pope.)  It  must  be  discounted  back. 

(FtbiessO  Ton  have  to  discount  it  back. 

(Jfr.  Peimber.)  This  is  oply  payable  at  a  growing 
•fflannt  gradually  altering,  and  your  capitalising  a  rent 
«f  lOf.  would  be  vastly  differeat  if  it  were  12.  the  first 
jcv,  21.  the  second,  32.  the  third,  and  so  on, 

(Jfr.  Litiler.)  Yoor  Lordship  sees  that  it  is 
ci^taliiing  an  outlay,  and  the  outlay  is  in  proportion 
to  the  namber  of  million  gallons  pumped. 

{Chairman,)  Of  course. 

(Jfr.  Littler.)  Obviously,  there  will  not  be  so  many 
million  gallons  pumped  iu  this  year  as  in  20  years,  say, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  ultimat-e  burden  if  you  pat  it  into  present  money, 
yoQ  have  to  allow  for  the  difierence  between  this  and 
20  years  to  come. 

17.688.  (Gkairmcm  to  Witnets.)  What  basis  have 
you  made  yoor  discount  on — ^what  do  your  take  off  ? — 
It  is  reduced  back  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a  four  per 
cent,  basis  for  au  average  of  eight  years  ia  this 
particular  item. 

17.689.  (ifr.  Lewie.)  If  this  had  been  a  nniform 
diarge  extending  over  the  whole  period,  yon  would 
probably  have  capitalised  it  at  33^,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  variable  charge,  yon  fix  upon  25  per  cent,  as  a  fair 
average,  is  not  that  it  P — That  is  not  my  reason  for 
doing  it.  My  reason  for  taking  a  four  per  cent,  basis  ia 
thi»— that  the  charge  for  pumping  per  million  gallons, 
ss  improved  machinery  is  introduced,  will  be  decreased. 
Therefore,  I  have  considered  that  a  capitalisation  at 
33^  yean*  purchase  was  too  hi.^h  and  too  long,  and 
the  25  years'  purchase  was  quite  long  enough  con< 
■idsring  that  tne  2'4A.  por  million  gallons,  or  the 
7i.  Gd.  per  million  gallons,  charge  woald  decrease  as 
time  went  on, 

17.690.  {Mr.  JDe  Bock  Porter.)  It  will  onl^  decrease 
by  the  adoption  of  improved  machinery  which  would 
mean  increased  capital  expenditure  P — Not  necessarily 
St  all.  Some  of  the  improved  machinery  is  even 
cheaper  than  the  old  machinery. 

17,^L  Bat .  it  would  necessitate  the  substitntion  of 
s  new  machine  for  the  old  P — Not  in  this  calculation, 
hscaose,  of  coarse,  we  have  not  got  this  machinery ; 
this  machinny  has  all  to  be  put  in. 

17,6d-2.  Yon  mean  the  machines  that  may  be  used 
50  years  hence  may  be  very  much  cheaper  and  very 
much  better  than  those  at  the  present  time  P — Even 
those  that  are  being  pat  in  at  the  present  time  are 
chei^wr  and  more  eoonomioal  thaa  the  older  machines. 

17,693.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  How  long  do  th^  last  P— I 
tlunk  some  of  them  have  lasted  50  years. 
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17.694.  {Major'<^eneral  Scott.)  This  Estimate  3  Mr.  R.  E 
means  that  yon  are  estimating  for  the  supply  of  Mid^ton. 

185}  million  gallons  per  day,      whioh  ISO  mulion   

gallons  ore  not  under  storage  conditions  at  all,  is  that  28N'^.  '99 

not  BO  P — ^No.  The  sttnvge  conditions  ue  all  the  same   

thronghont;  the  storage  oondilacms  inolade  tho  130 

milium  gallons ;  bat  the  pumping  conditions  of  the 
nuuns  do  not  include  that  130  million  gallons,  becaoae 
those  are  already  done. 

17.695.  Those  are  the  conditions  of  1893. 1  think  ?— 
Yes, 

17.696.  I  was  tlviaking  they  were  the  conditions  of 
189.8,P-Jifo.  .  ,   

17.697.  {Oliairfnan.)  Very  well,  now  let  os  take  the 
one  nnder  the  conditions  of  1898  ?— Yes. 

17.698.  fou  have  handed  in  that  estimate  P— Yes, 
it  ia  Bstimata  4. 

17.699.  (Afr.  Lewie.)  Does  interest  enter  Into  the 
estimate  here  for  conneoting  the  works  P— There  is  no 
interest  in  any  of  these. 

17.700.  I  suppose  the  companies,  in  raising  this 
capital,  would  mclude  an  amount  to  enable  them  to 
pay  the  dividend  on  the  stock  until  the  works  were 
completed;  so  that  if  yon  have  taken  the  capital 
representing  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  compuiies, 
that  would  include  intereetr — I  do  not  think  they  have 
ever  done  so  in  the  past,  but  that  ia  a  thing  I  am  not 
absolutely  acqoainted  with.  I  do  not  tlunk  they  have 
ever  borrowed  money  and  paid  the  interest  on  it 
during  constraction. 

17.701.  But,  still,  they  must  issne  debenture  stock 
ssbjeot  to  a  certain  rate  of  interest? — ^They  have  to 
pay  the  interest,  but  the}'  do  not  deduct  it  from  the 
capital. 

17.702.  No,  but  it  is  included  in  the  amount  they 
borrow  P — No,  I  think  it  is  not  included  in  the  amount 
they'  borrow. 

17.703.  How  do  they  find  it— hnw  do  they  pay  it  P— 
Out  oE  revenue. 

17.704.  There  is  no  revenue  P — It  is  deducted  from 
their  revenue,  I  Uiink  I  may  say,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

17.705.  Take  the  case  of  the  Staines  BeservoirsP 
—Yes. 

17.706.  There  is  no  revenue  there,  and  they  mast 
provide  for  the  dividend  on  the  stock  issued  P— It  is 
drawn  from  the  revenue  of  lAie  companies ;  the  div^end 
is  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the  companies. 

17.707.  And  charged  to  the  revenue  accounts  of  the 
companies  P — And  charged  to  the  revenue  ac-connt,  to 
the  oost  of  my  knowledge.  There  is  no  payment,  as 
far  as  I  know,  deducted  &om  the  capital  sum. 

(Mr,  Pope.)  The  capital  recently  has  been  raised  by 
debenture  stock. 

17.708.  (Major- General  Scott.)  Is  there  not  a  special 
stock  for  the  Staines  Reservoir  Scheme  P — There  is  a 
special  stock. 

17.709.  And  those  that  have  that  stock  have  a  special 
olaim  as  agoinst  the  stockholders  of  the  companies 
themselves  P— The  companies  themselves  gaaranteo 
that  stock  and  pay  the  interest  on  it. 

(Sir  John  Dorington,)  It  goes  in  fact  to  diminish  tho 
dividends  at  the  present  time. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  a  charge  upon  the  undertaking  and 
that  is  the  usual  case  where  debentares  are  being  dealt 
with,  but  the  interest,  of  course,  is  paid  totally  irrespec 
tive  of  what  the  profits  to  the  company  may  be.  The 
dividends  cannot  be  paid  except  oat  of  the  profits  of  the 
individual  year. 

(Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But,  still,  the  interest  on  the 
debentures  is  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  year. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  It  may  be  paid  out  of  the  capital  and, 
indeed,  is  frequently  paid  ont  of  the  capital  if  there  are 
no  profits.  Still,  the  company  is  liable  to  pay  the 
interest  apon  its  debentures,  and  does  pay  it  wherever 
it  can  get  the  money  for  it. 

(Mr.  2)e  Boek  Porter.)  But  no  oompuy  ia  in  the 
pondon  of  having  no  {ntifits. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  practical 
unlication.  I  was  merely  stating  the  general  principal . 
The  ininciple  of  the  pa.yment  of  interest  on  debentures 
rests  upon  a  totally  different  principal  to  that  of  the 
paymoot  of  the  dividends  npon  shares.    The  dividends 
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Mr,  R.  £.  U{i6a  shares  can  only  be  {Aid  oat  of  profits  earned,  the 

Middlttmt.  interest  npon  the  debentares  gets  paid  out  of  the 

_  rtsonroes  of  the  Company,  ii^ependent  of  ita  m^ing 

88  Not. '98  profiti  in  any  individiwl  year. 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  "HLj  qneetion  Ib  this :  Ont  of  what  ftand 
is  the  interest  npon  the  debenture  stock  in  the  oase  of 
the  Staines  Bescrroir  paid. 

(Hr.  Pope.)  Out  of  the  oontribatiou  of  the  three 
oompaniea — oat  of  their  rerenne. 

(Kr.  Xmvu.)  To  that  extent  the  profits  of  the  com- 
paniea  are  reduced  for  tiie  time  being. 

lUr.  f  o|M.)  Yea.  Uy  friend  Ur.  Olaude  Baggallay 
oalla  my  attention  to  we  Act,  and  perhaps  it  iroud  be 
better  that  we  should  answer  Uiat  question  oategcnicaUy. 
Section  79  of  the  Staines  Beserrours  Aot,  189^  runs  as 

follows;— "NoiwithstandinK  the  prorision  oontuned 
"  in  the  last  nreoediuK  section,  tnc>  three  companies 
**  shall,  as  between  themselves,  and  as  between  them  and 
**  the  Joint  Committee,  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  be 
"  liable  from  time  to  time  to  bear  and  pay  the  interest 
"  on  snoh  debentore  stock  in  the  same  proportions  but 
"  in  the  same  proportions  only  (whether  in  the  case 
"  of  any  company  greater  or  smaller  than  that  oom- 
"  pany's  original  proportion  of  the  stored  water),  as 
"  th(He  in  which  they  are  respectivelT  for  the  time, 
"  being  entitled  to  take  and  have  delirered  to  them 
"  the  stored  water,  and  the  three  companies  shall 
"  from  time  to  time  account  each  with  the  others 
"  and  each  other  of  them  and  with  the  Joint  Committee 
"  upon  this  basis."  It  is  made  a  charge  upon  the 
resources  of  the  joint  and  several  companies  who 
contribute  to  the  ftands  to  pay  the  interest  on  Uie 
debenture  stock. 

[Mr.  Be  Bock  PorUr.)  It  may  hare  a  resaltant  effect 
upon  the  dividend. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Of  course,  just  as  any  other  increasing 
period  of  debit  to  the  expense  of  the  companies  must 
decrease  its  dividend,  because  it  makes  a  onarge  to  the 
debit  ultimately  and  a  difference  of  rerenTie. 

(Jlfr.  PevibeT.)  Until  it  becomes  producttTe,  of  coarse. 

17.710.  (Chairman.)  Now,  before  I  pass  from  the 
Thames,  ai>e  there  any  other  tables  that  you  want  to 
pnt  in  to  support  or  oonfirm.  the  estimates  already  put 
in? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  whole  of  the 
tables  from  which  these  estimates  are  made  up ;  and 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  with  re^urd  to 
these  items  that  I  have  added  here  P 

17.711.  By  all  means  P — ^I  think  it  must  bo  remem- 
bered that  with  regard  to  the  pnmmng,  whether  into 
reserTOirs  or  into  supply,  it  is  strictly  remuneratiTo. 

17.712.  {MinJor-Oeneral  Scott.)  What  items  are  ^on 
referring  to  P— I  bogin  with  the  pumping  into  reservoirs, 
and  the  cost  of  pumping  to  supply.  It  is  only  a  charge 
which  increases  as  the  sapply  mcreases,  and,  therefore, 
is  a  directly  remnnerative  chai^  and  is  not  a  (diarge 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  pat  to  capital  accoant. 

17.713.  [Chairman.)  I  fail  to  follow  that:  I  beg  year 
pardon  F — As  the  pumping  onlv  takes  place  when 
there  is  a  sapply  to  be  affordod,  and  that  sapply  is 
remouerative,  therefore  no  pumping  can  take  place 
which  is  not  remanerative,  md,  tnerefore,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  right  princ^le  to  charge  it  against 
capital  account. 

17.714.  I  cannot  follow  that.  We  are  trying  to  get 
at  the  cost  of  establishing  reservoirs  on  the  principles 
ot  the  Bidfour  Commission  P— 'Tes. 

17.715.  Ton  surely  must  get  your  water  into  the 
reservoirs  before  you  hare  satisfied  all  those  conditions  P 
—Certainly. 

17.7 1 6.  Therefore,  yon  must  pump  into  those 
reaervoirs  ? — Tes,  but  that  would  be  only  pumping  for 
vne  year,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  only  a  small 
expenditure.  The  whole  reservoir  only  contains  3,300 
million  gallons,  and  if  we  only  fill  that  for  one  year, 
and  it  was  only  pumped  oat  again,  it  would  only  cost 
the  pumping  <H  3,300  million  gallons  for  one  year.  If 
it  is  to  ba  pumped  to  the  extent  I  have  given  on  this 
estimate  ^— 

17.717.  (Mr.MeUoT.)  Which  estimate?— Any  of  these 
osiimates,  it  really  matters  little  which.  It  must  be 
because  what  was  taken  out  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
consumers,  and,  I  think,  it  is  remnnerative  pumping, 
benauae,  if  the  consumers  take  it,  they  must  ray  for  it; 
and  the  same,  only  to  a  larger  extent,  applies  to  the 
pumping  to  supply. 


17.718.  (Ohmmwi.)  If  I  am  able  to  appreciate  the 
drift  of  your  obsernktion,  it  is  that  yoa  think  those  two 
items  that  yon  have  pat  into  your  estimates  ought  not  to 
be  ibere  P— I  think  thqy  ought  not  to  be  there  as  a 
capital  charge. 

17.719.  (£ftr  Qeorge  Brue»)  Ton  mean  the  pumping 
Into  reservoirs  ought  not  to  be  entered  there  P — ^The 
pumping  into  reservoirs  ought  not  to  be  entered  tiiere 
as  a  capital  ebEtfge ;  tiaX  is  what  I  mean. 

17,^0.  Yon  must  multiply  that  by  a  certain  number 
of  years*  purchase  and  make  it  a  capital  ohai^,  sorely, 
if  you  are  oomparing  it  with  something  else  which 
requires  no  pumping? — ^Ifyou  are  comparing  it,  then 
it  certainly  has  to  come  in ;  but  I  am  takiug  it  simply  as 
a  capital  chaise.    It  is  not  a  reduction  of  revenue. 

17.721.  It  is  a  reduction  of  revenue  F — No,  because 
there  is  a  remnneration,  yoa  sse,  for  it,  whiidi  is  larger 
than  the  deduction. 

17.722.  If  you  had  no  pumping  to  do,  ynur  revenue 
would  be  bigger  P— Certainly,  if  you  had  no  pamping 
to  do. 

{Mr.  Penibtr.)  It  is  a  redaction  of  net  revenue. 

17.723.  {Sir  Qeorg»  Bruce.)  Yes,  that  is  it,  net 
revenue  P— Yes,  but  the  revonne  to  meet  it  is  constantly 
increasing,  tat  if  the  pumping  increases,  so  does  the 
revenue,  of  coarse. 

17.724.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  It  is  a  charge  ^t  will 
constantly  be  made  P—Certainly,  if  tbe  revenue  goes 

on  increasing. 

(Mr.  Pmber.)  Will  you  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
this  question  of  pumping  has  two  aspects — or  rather  the 
estimate  has  two.  U  you  regard  the  estimate  as  merely- 
pat  in  to  show  the  comparative  omt  of  a  l^mes  and  a- 
Welsh  scheme,  then  yon  wonld  deal  with  the  questions 
of  those  items  for  pumping  in  a  very  different  way  to 
what  you  would  if  you  were  lookii^  at  r,lie  matter  with 
a  view  to  seeing  whether  any  decrease  ought  to  be 
made  from  the  purchase  value  of  the  companies  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  to  pump.  In  the  latter 
oase,  of  conrae,  you  will  have  to  set  off  the  revenue  at 
once  against  the  pamping,  as  Mr,  Uiddleton  says. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  That  was  explained  by  Sir 
George  Bruce  just  now. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  That  I  did  not  happen  to  hear. 

17.725.  {Ghairman.)  Now  you  were  going  to  put  in 
some  tables  that  corroborate  the  estimates  you  have 
already  fbrnished  as  with  P— Before  doing  that,  my 
Lord,  I  should  like  to  pnt  in  tiie  estimates  for  the 
sapply  of  300  million  gaUons  uid  for  the  supply  of  II4 
muUon  gallons*  which  include  the  cost  of  me  mains 
necessary  to  supply  above  130  million  gallons.  They 
are  Estimates  Zand  8  and  11  and  12. 

17.726.  Very  well  P— There  are  two  of  each.  First,  I 
will  pnt  in  the  estimate  for  the  supply  of  300  million 
gallons  per  day.  One  is  prepu^d  und^  the  conditiona 
uf  1893  and  the  other  of  1898. 

[The  WiUtete  handed  in  Ssiwnatee  11  and  12.  See 
A^endix  L,  Xstimates  11  and  12.) 

17.727.  These  are  for  the  supply  of  800  mUlion 
gallons  P— Yn.  Then  I  will  put  in  those  for  l^e  snpply 
m'114i  niilliongaUons.  Again  there  is  one  for  the 
conditions  of  1893  and  another  for  1898. 

{The  Wiineu  handed  in  EaUmatee  7  and  8.  See 

Appendix  L,  Estimates  7  and  8.) 

17,728-9.  Now  have  we  finished  those  P— Yea. 

17.730.  Then  we  will  now  go  to  your  subsidiary  tables ; 
would  you  hand  me  the  first  one  r— I  should  be  glad  to 
put  in  Uie  tables  from  the  beginning  fhnn  whiiui  they 
are  oalcnlated. 

17.731.  But  we  are  on  the  first ;  you  have  not  yet  put 
that  in ;  tell  me  what  it  is  ? — It  is  a  table  of  the  average 
supply  of  the  companies  in  the  different  years  fh)m 
1883  to  1897. 

(Witnms  han^d  in  Tablel.  iSesAppendixL, Table  1.) 

17.732.  This  table  gives  the  average  actual  supply, 
do  you  say  ?— The  average  actual  pwoentage  of  supply. 

17.733.  Feroratage  of  what  P— Peroottage  on  the 
aTerage  of  the  year  for  each  month. 

17,784.  Then  you  have  got  a  figure  for  the  average 
sapply  for  each  oompany  during  the  year,  have  you  P— 
Not  for  each  company,  but  for  the  whole  of  the 
companies  daring  the  year. 
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I7,735>  Then  yoa  calculate  what  percentaf^e  of  that 
bo  been  sapplied  in  each  month,  is  that  it  P — In  each 
moalb. 

17.736.  Then  why  not  say  percentage  in  each  month — 
it  is  the  percentage  in  each  monw  of  the  average 
umiul  Bopply,  is  it  not  Yes. 

17.737.  Bo  yon  not  think  it  wonld  have  been  mach 
dearer  if  yoa  bad  said  so  P— Yea,  it  wonld. 

17.738.  Tory  well.  I  vill  not  dUcnas  it.  What 
inleruioe  are  we  to  draw  from  this  table,  if  any  ? — This 
■imply  i^ords  means  of  cftloolation  in  other  oases  of 
ihowing  what  the  largest  qxuuitity  was  to  be  drawn 
during  t^e  BommermoDths — what  wonld  be  the  averaf^o 
oT  die  summer  months,  and  also  what  would  be  the 
atngb  of  the  worst  monttiB, 

17.739.  (Mr.  Pember.)  This  shows  what  excess  yon 
hsre  got  to  provide  for  P— It  shows  the  maximum 

draft,  and  the  excess  yon  have  to  proride  for. 

17.740.  {Ohairman.)  The  only  obvious  inference  that  I 
ciD  draw  from  it  ia  that  Juno,  July  ,  August,  and 
September  are  months  in  which  the  supply  exceeds 
the  average  annual  supply  P— Yes. 

(llr.  Pmi'xr.)  And  the  wiJrst  point  was  reached  in 
Jane  1896,  my  Lord. 

17.741.  {Chairm:in.)  You  spjke  about  an  average 
annual  supply  of,  and  a  percentaga  in,  each  month ;  do 
j-oa  mean  an  r.varago  annual  supply  per  diem,  or  per 
irhatF — Per  diem.  It  makos  no  difference  whether 
iti<  per  dtem  or  per  month. 

17.742.  No ;  only  one  wants  to  know  what  one  is 
talking  about  P  —It  is  per  diem. 

17.743.  It  is  a  peoveutage  in  each  month  of  the 
arerage  annual  daily  tiupply  P— That  is  so. 

17.744.  Is  there  any  other  table  yon  want  to  put  in  ? 
— T?s,  but  I  think  I  might  say  two  words  on  that  table 
iriUi  regard  to  ai  effect  on  the  present  oonditiona  nnder 
iliieh  &a  companies  work.  They  are  obliged  to  take 
teir  quantity  from  day  to  day.  They  are  allowed 
S4  million  gallons  a  day,  uid  they  have  to  take  that 
from  day  to  day.  They  cannot  take  any  more  out  of 
the  Thames  than  that  quantity;  yet  durine  some 
months  you  have  to  take  as  much  as  21  per  ceut.  more 
than  that  quantity — you  have  to  supply  21  per  cent, 
more  than  tne  average.  The  effect  of  that  is  that  they 
never  get  that  24^  millions,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  1»3 
an  anfair  restriction  on  the  companies,  that  they 
shonld  be  restiicted  to  a  day-by-day  supply,  and 
thereby  are  not  ablo  at  all  to  get  24^  millions  from  the 
Tliames. 

17.745.  There  are  some  months  in  whidi  there  is 
21  p^r  cent,  more  than  the  average — what  month  P— lu 
the  month  of  July  in  1887  it  was  21*11  per  cent. ;  o.i  the 
average,  it  was  12*78  per  cent. 

'  {Mr.  Pope.)  This  point  that  Mr.  Middleton'makes  now 
docs  not  i^ply  to  the  Southwark  -and  yauzhall 
legislation  of  last  year.  It  was  rectified  in  the  case  of 
the  Sonthwark  and  Yaoxhall.  They  gave  them  a 
longer  period — not  to  take  it  by  lo  much  per  day,  but 
to  take  it  on  an  average  which  enables  them  to  get  a 
quantity  when  the  water  is  there  and  available. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  the  aTerage  was  token  over  six 
numtha,  and  they  could  go  up  to  100  million  gallons  a 
day. 

[Jfr.  Pops.)  Quite  so. 

(WUtutt.)  That,  of  C3UI80,  is  wliat  I  am  driving  at — 
that  it  would  be  much  more  fair  to  the  companies  if  it 
was  taken  on  a  six  months*  average. 

17.746.  (OhairmanJ)  Have  you  any  other  table  P— 
Ym,  I  haTe  one  or  tiro  other  tables  I  should  like  to  pat 

in. 

17.747.  Wliat  are  they  ?— Table  2  is  a  table  showing 
wivoi  the  daily  average  supply  required  in  Greater  London 

and  in  Water  I^ndon  in*  each  year  from  1895  to  194?. 

(Th  WUnvaa  handed  in  TabU  2.  See  Appendix  L, 
Table  2.) 

17.748.  Will  yon  explain  what  this  table  isP— Tt 

gves  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  supplied  totally,  and 
5m  the  Thames,  during  each  year  from  1895  to  1948, 
calculated  on  the  basis  or  85  gallons  per  head,  with  an 
mcresae  in  the  population  of  18  2  per  cent.  pi>r 
deoeimiiiiu. 

.  17,740.  Then  taking  the  years  1895  and  1896  and 
at  any  rate  yoa  nave  not  taken  the  actual  supply  P 
—Ha 


17,750.  But  what  the  supply  would  be  if  vou  give  Jfr.  S.  E. 


the  population  35  gallons  per  head  per  day  P— Xes. 

17.751.  There,  again,  you  have  not  taken  the  actual 
powUation,  bat  you  have  assumed  that  you  started  from 
5,782,950  people,  and  y<)u  have  assumed  that  they 
increase  by  18  2  percent,  per  decenniom  P— Yes,  nnder 
the  conditions  which  were  lud  down  by  Lord  B^oor's 
Commission. 

17.752.  Has  the  population  increased  at  that  rate  P-  < 
I  believe  not. 

(Jfr.  Pem&sr.)  He  has  taken  the  worst. 

17, 768.  {Chairman.)  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this 
table,  please  ?— It  is  merely  a  table  of  calculations ;  it 
is  nothing  else. 

17.754.  The  first  portion  of  the  table  is  for  Oreaiar 
London,  is  it  ?— Yes. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  You  will  notice  that  the  antliority  for  the 
popnlation  in  the  table  for  Water  Ltmdon  ia  £e  Water 
Examiner,  and  the  authority  in  the  tftblo  for  Oreater 
London  ia  Lord  Balfour's  Commisaion. 

17.755.  {Chairman.)  Where  do  you  get  yonr  flgnro 
of  the  population  of  1891  in  Greater  London  P—^m 
the  figures  in  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 

17.756.  I  ace  you  take  a  different  figure  in  your  table 
for  Water  London  P— That  is  the  population  in  Water 
London ;  the  other  is  in  Greater  London. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  And  it  carries  it  for  six  years  farther- 
dawn  to  195t.  . 

17.757.  {Major-General  Scott.)  This  figure  of  5,232,165 
ia  the  population  actually  supplied,  is  it  not  P— It  was 
the  population  actually  supplied  at  that  time. 

17.758.  And  it  does  not  include  any  proportion  of  the 

Sopulatiou  which  might  happen  not  to  be  supplied  P— 
lo.   That  is  the  reason  that  I  have  baaed  ^1  my 
oalcnlations  on  the  figures  for  Gtreater  London. 

17.759.  {Bir  John  Loringion.)  That  is,  I  aupposof 

based  on  t^ing  an  average  of  the  number  ^  houses  P  

That  was  based  on  the  calculations  made  out  during  the 
time  ot'  Lord  BaUour'a  Commission,  and  carried  on  at 
the  rate  that  they  stated  the  inoreaae  of  popolation  was 
going  on  at  from  that  time. 

17.760.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  tbo  table  for 
Water  London  only  gives  uie  population  in  Water  Lon- 
don, living  in  houses  whichi  are  actually  supplied  bj  the 
companies  P— Ko,  living  in  ;Water  London :  I  believe 
they  are  all  supplied,  or  nearly  all  supplied. 

17.761.  No,  we  know  from  past  evidence  that  there 
are  large  districts — in  the  Kent  Company's  district  for 
instance,  and  in  the  New  Biver  Company's  district— 
which  are  not  supplied  by  the  Company  P — Yea,  that  is 
BO.  I  shoald  say  that  those  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
the  supplies  given  in  Water  London. 

17.762.  Then  yon  correct  your  former  answerP— Yes, 
I  correct  myself. 

17.763.  This  is  the  population  that  was  actually 
suppilied  P — Yes. 

17.764.  Although  it  ia  not  the  total  pcpnlation  of 
Wftter  London  P— That  is  so. 

17,766.  {3ir  George  Bruce.)  Did  you  take  that  figure 
of  5,232,155  from  Lord  Balfour's  Beport  P— I  did. 

17.766.  Yoa  did  P— Yea,  I  did. 

17.767.  Does  it  there  atate  that  it  is  only  thou* 
receiving  wnter  and  not  the  total  population  witiiin  the 
areas  supplied  P— It  does  not  state  it  Bpecdfioally,  but  I 
think  it  is  understood  so. 

17,763.  I  Buapeot  it  is  the  other  way  P— Of  that  I  will' 
not  be  certain. 

17.769.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  refer  us  to  the  paragraph, 
in  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  referring 
to  thatP  I  find  on  page  10  of  the  Beport  of  Lord: 
Balfour's  Commission  this  statement:  "The total 
"  papulatim  supplied  by  the  water  companios  in  1891. 
"  BBoertained  in  Ibis  manner,  was  6,337,062  persona  P' 
—Yes,  that  is  where  it  is  got  from. 

17.770.  That  is  not  your  figure  P— I  think  that  ia  so. 
{Chairman.)  No,  you  have  given  6,S32,155. 

17.771.  {Mr.  Pope.)  In  your  table  for  Water  London'< 
yon.  Toudi  the  Water  £xamin«r  for  thftt  figure  P— Yea. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Now,  where  do  yoa  find  that  authority; 
you  do  not  vouch  Lord  Balfbar's  Commiuion'  for  that'- 
figure,  yoa  vooch  the  Water  Bxaminer  for  that  P 
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*lr.  It.  E.  {9vr  George  JBruoe.)  That  ivaa  only  one  elemeut  iu  it. 
Middlettm.     (Ohmrman.)  It  is  not  worth  wwtmg  time  owr  it, 

28  Nov  .-98  T^^^- 
■■  {Sir  George  Brme.)  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

(Ohairman.)  At  aay  rate,  I  cannot  find  it  in  the 
Beport  of  Lord  Balfoiur's  Ootomiaaion. 

(Mr.  Pembwr.)  It  is  only  a  difference  of  5,000  after  all, 
my  Lord. 

{ChairmoM.)  It  is  not  a  very  large  difibrenoe. 

{Mr.  JPembtr.)  I  am  told  it  arises  from  this ;  bat  no 
doubt  yonr  oolleagne  will  tell  ub— that  the  Water 
jEixaminer  oorreoted  his  flgaree  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  and  I  l^nk  the  coneoted  figoi-es  are  taken. 

17.772.  (Oltairman  to  Wilneae.)  The  only  inference 
I  can  draw  from  this  table— perhaps  you  will  supply 
any  othei^is,  that  tiie  300  million  gallons  from  the 
Thames  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  down  to  the  year 

1940  in  Water  London  ?— That  iB  so. 

17.773.  And  400  million  gallons,  if  yon  took  as  much 
as  that,  woald  be  sufficient  for  supply  down  ito  1953  ?— 

That  is  80. 

17.774.  Is  there  any  other  table  yon  want  to  put  in  P 
— Yes,  if  yon  remember,  I  put  in  at  Question  14,936,  a 
table  showing  the  storage  required  for  an  average  daily 
supply  from  the  Thames  of  130  million  gallons,  increas- 
ing to  400  million  gallons.  That  table  was  calculated 
on  a  year  siiiiilar  to  that  of  1893.  I  have  now  prepared 
a  similar  table  based  on  the  couditions  of  1898. 

{The  Witness  Juinded  in  Table  4.  See  Appendix  L, 
Table  4.) 

17.775.  This  table  gives  the  storage  required  for  an 
average  daily  supply  from  the  Thames  of  130  million 
gallons,  inci'easiug  to  400  million  gallons  P — Yes. 

17,77(i.  I  recollect  the  table  yon  pat  in  ac  Question 
14,936,  because  I  remember  criticising  that  part  of  your 
heading,  ' '  calculated  on  the  basis  of  35  gallons  per  head 
"  of  the  population,  which  is  taken  to  increase  at  the 
"  rate  of  lo'i  per  cent,  per  decennium,  in  accordance 
*'  with  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  Lord 
"  Balfour's  Commission."  Tour  table  is  totally  in- 
dependent of  that— it  is  for  the  supply  of  so  many 
million  gallons  P — But  calonlated  on  tl^  basis  of  the 
increase  of  population. 

17,777.  Is  it  not  calculated  upon  that  basis;  it  is  the 
amount  of  storage  required  for  the  supply  of  130,  140, 
and  150  million  gallons,  and  so  on ;  never  mind  what 
the  population  is? — That  is  ao,  of  course ;  but  in  order 
to  get  the  year  when  this  would  be  required  it  is 
calculated  on  the  population  of  that  year. 

17,7TO.  What  is  calculated  on  the  population  f— The 
quantify  of  water  tlmt  would  be  STipplied,  uid  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  table  I  have  just  handed 
in;  that  is  all,  my  Lord. 

17.779.  Yes,  but  the  storage  would  bo  just  the  same. 
wheUier  the  population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
18  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  ? — Perfectly 
true. 

(3fr.  Pamher.)  Only  he  wants  to  get  the  year  in  which 
any  particular  supply  would  have  to  be  given,  and, 
therefore,  what  particular  storage  would  have  to  be 
supplied. 

{Ohairman.')  He  does  not  get  that  by  this  puticular 
table,  but  by  some  other  table. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Your  Lordship  is  quite  right. 

17.780.  {Chairman.)  Very  well.  The  one  you  now 
hand  in  is  calculated  on  a  year  similw  to  that  of  1898, 
and  the  two  tables  are  intended  to  justify,  explain,  oi 
support  your  Estimates  9  and  10,  which  were- handed  in 
at  Questions  17,606  and  37,652  P— Yes. 

17.781.  And  also  Estimate  1,  handed  in  at  Question 
1 7,465  ?— Yes,  all  those  estimates. 

17.782.  Is  ^onr  storage  in  Estimates  9  and  10  the 
storage  mentioned  in  these  Tables  3  and  4  P — Yes. 

17.783.  Are  there  any  other  tables  you  wont  to  put 
in  P— Yes,  there  are  two  tables  showing  the  storage 
required  for  an  average  Jdaily  supply  from  the  Thames 
of  190  million  gallons  increasing  to  398  million  gallons. 
In  these  the  limit  at  Teddington  Weir  is  taken  to  be 
150  million  gallons  daily,  and  one  is  calculated  on  a 
year  similar  to  1893  and  the  other  on  a  year  similar  to 
1898.  I  hare  baaed  a  table  to  go  with  the  table  based 
on  1898. 


{The  WitnesM  handed  vn  Tc^lea  5  and  6,  cmA  Bior 
gram  D.  See  Appendix  L,  Tables  5  and  6 ;  and  *'  Maps, 
Flans,  and  Diagrams.") 

17.784.  The  figures  here  are  totalfy  different,  this  is : 

"  Stors^  required  for  an  average  daily  snpply  from 
"  the  Barnes  of  190  million  gallons,  increasing  to 
*'  398  million  gallons  "  —  why  those  figures  P  How 
could  they  help  us  in  anything  P — To  show  yon  the 
smaller  amount  of  storage  required  if  a  lower  limit 
wore  used  at  Teddington.  That  is  the  only  use  of 
them. 

17.785.  It  is  15U  million  gallons  a  day  afc  Teddii^. 
ton  P— Yes. 

17.786.  I  am  afraid  we  must  exclude  that  P — I  tJiought 
that  might  be  useful  to  you  as  a  means  of  comparison, 
that  is  all. 

{Major- General  Scott.)  It  is  merely  a  calculation  foi 
reference  for  any  purpose  we  may  require. 

{Chairman.)  Very  well. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  You  see,  my  Lord,  that  that  200 
million  gallons  has  nerer  yet  been  established  by  law. 

{Chaimvan.)  No. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Nor  by  the  Eeport  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission. 

17,787-8.  {Chairman.)  I  think  yoa  have  already  put 
in  your  Table  7,  showing  the  storage  required  to  provide  Set 
an  average  daily  supply  from  the  Thames,  increasing 
from  119  million  gallons  in  lQ95to399  millious  in  1948, 
while  maintaining  a  minimum  flow  of  200  million 
gallons  at  Teddin^n  P— -Yes. 

17.789.  Are  those  all  the  tables  yon  wan.t  to  put  in 
in  support  ef  your  estimates  hitherto  P — These  are 
my  estimates  of  the  oosl  of  Thames  storage  reservoirs, 
aqueducts  and  pumping  machinery,  which  is  called 
Estimate  13,  (a),  (&),  (c),  and  {d) ;  and  tben  there  is 
Estimate'  14,  showing,  for  the  Thames  storage  scheme, 
the  dates  of  commencement  and  completion  of  the 
several  parts  as  constructed,  and  their  cost  to  the  several 
dates  ;  toe  total  sum  on  which  interest  is  payable  iu  each 
yeai' ;  the  interest  payable  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  the  quantity  of  water  pumped,  and  the  charges 
for  pumping  to  supply  and  to  store  ;  with  the  capital 
cost  and  accumulated  interest  and  accumulated  pump* 
ing  charges. 

17.790.  I  must  express  my  total  inability  to  be  able 
to  grasp  them,  but  put  them  all  in  F — ^Yes. 

{The  Witnese  handed  in  Ettimates  13  and  14.  See 
Appendix  L,  Estimates  13  and  14.) 

17.791.  Would  you  just  for  my  behoof  dispell  the 

floom  which  is  over  my  mind,  and  tell  me  which 
gures  in  the  previous  estimates  these  figures  eupj>ort  ? 
— They  are  original  estimates  from  which  the  rest  are 
all  produced.  They  give  the  storage  required ,  and  the 
other  ones  are  only  calculated  back  from  these.  What- 
ever Tariations  hare  been  mode,  these  are  the  oi-iginal 
ones. 

17.792.  {Mr.  Savour  Browne.)  What  do  the  heavier- 
typed  figures  mean  in  Estimate  13  ? — If  you  look  at  the 
top,  you  will  see  the  heavier-typed  figures  are  based 

on  the  conditions  of  1898. 

17.793.  {Chairman.)  In  these  estimates  I  see  the 
fiffures  of  1898  are  less  than  the  figores  of  1893  P~ 
That  is  so. 

17.794.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  more  always  P— Up  to 
a  certain  point ;  but  if  you  will  refer  to  the  estimates  of 
the  oost  of  supplying  114}  million  gallons  per  day 
under  the  ocmditions  of  1898,  those  are  intimates  6  and  8 
irhi<^  were  handed  in  at  Questions  17,672  and  17,72?, 
yon  will  see  that  they  are  less  than  the  cost  contained 
an  the  estimate  for  the  supply  of  ^  114}  million  gallons, 
including  mains,  under  the  conditions  of  1893,  which  is 
Bstimate  7,  and  which  was  also  handed  in  at  Qaestioii 
17,737. 

17.795.  Anything  else  P— No,  I  think  that,  as  regards 
the  Thames,  those  are  ^  tiie  estimates. 

17.796.  Kow  we  will  pass,  please,  to  Wales,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  as  shortly  as  I  con.  Your  general 

1,  as  I  understand,  is  that  to  get  a  suppfy  from 


wales  will  be  more  costly  than  to  get  an  equiu  supply 
firom  the  Thames  ? — Yea. 

17,797.  (Mr.  De  JBocfc  Porter^  Is  it  your  ojiinion  that 
it  may  ultimate^  be  required  P— Ido  not  think  that  we 
need  consider  it. 
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17.798.  {Cha»imUM.)  Why  P— In  some  fatsre  ganen- 
tion  it  maj  come,  bnt  not  within  an;^tbiiig  tliat  tnjhoAj 
at  present  alive  is  likely  to  see,  I  think. 

17.799.  {Mr.  Melhr.)  Yon  mean  not  for  the  next  60 
vesTS  P— Not  fbr  the  next  50  years. 

17.800.  {Mr.  De  Soch  Porter.)  But  if  it  is  necessary 
to  go  there  at  all,  is  it  not  desirable  to  go  while  an  area 
can  be  aefiured  P — think  that  the  other  area  ought  to 
be  nsed  np  first,  as  it  is  more  reasonable  to  use  up  the 
gnpplies  nearer  home  than  to  go  to  "Wales  now  and  to 
come  back  to  the  Thames  afterwards. 

17.801.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  an 
aMwer  to  the  question  that  was  put  to  you.  The  ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  you,  as  I  understood  it,  was  this — 
would  it  be  desirable  to  secure  this  area  now  for  fear  it 
should  be  taken  by  other  towns  P— I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  did  not  understand  l^at,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
it  may  be  desirable  to  seonre  it. 

17.802.  {Sir  Oearge  Sruee.)  In  order  that  other  people 
who  have  not  got  the  Thames  to  go  to  shall  not  get  water 
when  they  want  it  P— Tes.  That,  of  oonrse,  is  the 
Bcifish  interest  of  a  big  city. 

17.803.  {Clutirman.)  One  does  not  quite  see  why 
London  has  got  a  right  to  peg  out  a  claim  in  Wales  at 
all?— I  do  not  think  they  have. 

17.804.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  No,  but  at  the  name  time 
Loudon  is  only  competing  with  the  other  cities ; 
anybody  can  bay  these  plaoes,  I  suppose,  who  can  agree 
with  the  people  who  own  the  land  P — I  presume  they 
can. 

17.805.  {Chairman.)  There  is  not  an  unlimited 
unmher  of  moui^ins  in  the  firitish  Islands  P — Not  at 
all— far  trom  it. 

(Jff*.  Pmtier.)  I  think  Parliament  has  been  very 
earoleae  in  allowing  people  to  get  hold  of  huge  drainage 
areae. 

17.806.  (JIfr.  Lewis.)  Does  the  land  belong  to  private 
individuals  or  to  the  Crown  P — ^To private  individuals,  I 
believe.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  this  belonging 
to  the  Crown. 

17.807.  {Major-Oenaral  Scott.)  Tour  view  as  to  the 
inantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  in  the  Thames  basin 
is  not  founded  on  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  CJom- 
tnisKion,  is  it  P — There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  the  Beport 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission  to  aay  one  way  or  anotner. 
It  Bays  that  at  least  300  million  gallons  can  be  obtained 
from  Ao  Thunas.  and  123  million  ^lons  from  pump- 
ing from  Kentt  beside  the  supplies  already  known. 
That  Trill  take  us  np  to  more  than  50  years. 

17.808.  The  420  million  gallons  the  Oommissioa 
calcnlated  upon  took  us  np  to  something  like  1931,  did 
it  not  ?— Tes.  Then  you  hare  100  million  gallons  more 
from  the  Thames  and  123  million  gallons  more  from 
Kent  to  add  on  to  that. 

17.809.  That  is  your  assumption,  is  it  not  P— No,  it  is 
mentioned  distinotly  in  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's 
CommisBion,  except  as  regards  the  Thames.  The  123 
million  gallons  is  taken  distinotly  from  the  Beport  of 
Lord  Balfoor's  Commission. 

17.810.  I  am  referring  to  the  Thames  P — I  bog  your 
rardon;  that  is  from  Kent.  In  the  Beport  of  Lord 
Balfour's  Commission  it  says  at  least  300  million  gallons, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  400  million  gallons  can  be 
obtained  as  easily  as  300  million  gaUcns— and  more 

BtflL 

17.811.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  And  leave  an  abundance  of 
water  for  the  navigation  P — And  leave  abundance  of 
water  besides. 

17.812.  {Chairman.)  Then  it  would  become  a  question 
whether  it  ia  chea]ier  to  get  a  pure  and  good  water 
fnnu  Wales,  which  can  be  supplied  by  gravitation,  or 
to  get  this  additional  quantity  from  the  Thames,  tiiat 
will  have  to  be  pnmpedand  filtered  P — Tes.  The  other 
will  have  to  be  filtered,  so  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  eaya. 

17.813.  Will  it^I  thought  that  we  were  told  that  this 
pure  Welsh  water  was  to  be  like  neotar  itself  P— No,  it 
■8  to  be  filtered,  all  of  it. 

17.814.  (ifr.  Mellor.)  Is  the  Liverpool  water  filtered  P 
—I  really  do  not  know. 

17.815.  Is  the  Uanohester  water  filtered  P— I  am  not 
certain. 

17.816.  Is  the  Glasgow  P— Most  of  the  new  BuppUes 
are  filtered,  but  Glasgow  is  not,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Sa{fow  Brovone.)  I  am  told  that  Liverpool  is. 
and  Manchester  is  not. 


{Ohairman.)  Uanohester  is  the  Thirlmere  supply,      Mr.  R.  B. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Tes.  Middkbm. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  They  are  content  with  subsidence  re-  28  Nov. '98 
servoirs.  ~  — • 

17.817.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Is  the  Birmingham  water 
filtered? — The  Birmingham  water  is  at  present 
filtered,  but  the  new  water  is,  of  course,  not  yet 
supplied. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  It  is  intoided  to  filter  it. 

(WUneM.)  The  Birmingham  water  will  be  filtered 
when  it  is  supplied. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  T  should  like  to  say  that  Sir  Alexander 
Biunie  appears  to  have  calculated  npou  the  possibility 
nf  filters  being  necessary;  his  estimates  include 

cost  of  filtration. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme)  I  should  say  distinctly,  my 
Lord,  that  we  propose  to  filter  the  water  from  Wales, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  totally  different  thing 
filtering  such  pure  water  as  Thirlmere  or  Loch  Katrine 
water  and  filtering  Thames  water,  because  you  can 
allow  it  to  go  through  very  much  more  rapidly,  and 
the  cost  of  cleansing  the  filters  is  very  much  less. 

{Mr.  Gla/ude  BaggaUay.)  Ton  have  put  down  a  large 
sum  for  filtration. 

{Mr.  Ba^fowr  Brovme.)  True,  we  are  going  to  get  a 
large  amount  from  Wales. 

17.818.  (Gkairman.)  1  believe  I  have  not  asked  yon 
this  yet.  and  I  had  better  ask  you  at  this  point.  We 
know  that  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  defined  the 
exist^I^s  sonrceti  of  supply  at  420  million  gallons  P — ^Tes. 

17.819.  Namely,  SOOmillion  gallons  from  the  Thames, 
million  gallons  from  the  Lea,  40  million  gallons 

from  wells  in  the  Lea  Valley,  and  87}  million  gallons 
from  wells  in  the  Kent  Company's  district  P — ^Might  I 
say  that  from  the  Thames  it  is  at  least "  300  ii^lion 
gallons. 

17.820.  Well  *'at  least"  if  you  please P— And  that 
the  amount  in  the  Lea  Valley  wm  originally  56  millions, 

but  they  said  for  safety  they  put  it  down  to  40. 

17.821.  Very  well;  that  is  the  estimate  in  Lord 
Balfour's  Beport  P — To  supply  np  to  a  certain  time, 
not  to  supply  a  certain  qnantity.  They  say,  "  We  do 
**  not  ccmsider  anything  beyond  this;  tiiis  will  be 
"  sufficient  to  supply  up  to  a  oertain  time." 

17.822.  Now  what  is  your  estimate  that  yon  consider 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  Lord  Balfonr's 
Commission  P — From  the  Birer  Thames  at  least  400 
million  gallons. 

17.823.  (Mr.  MelUyr.)  At  least P— At  least;  from  the 
Biver  Lea  52^  million  gallons,  from  wells  in  the  Lea 
Valley  40  million  gallons,  from  wells  in  the  Kent 
Company's  district  27}  million  gallons,  from  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall  well  2  million  gallons,  and  from 
other  wells  in  Kent  123  million  gallons,  making  a  total 
of  645  million  gallons. 

17.824.  (Citairman.)  That  makes  a  total  of  645  million 
gallons  as  a  minimum  P — Tes. 

17.825.  Do  you  think  any  supplies  in  the  Thames 
Valley  can  be  looted  for  beside  that  ? — The  Thames 
could  store  more  than  400  million  gallons  for  one 
thing  ;  and  besides  that,  you  may  draw  water  from  the 
wells  sunk  in  the  chalk  basin  of  the  Thames,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  190  million  gallons. 

17.826.  That  would  give  a  grand  total  of  how  much  P 
— 835  million  gallons. 

17.827.  I  do  not  think  I  need  diecusB  with  yon  the 
400  million  gallons ;  I  do  not  know  why  you  have  taken 
400  instead  of  500,  or  350,  or  any  other  figure  P— I  might 
have  taken  any  other  figure. 

17.828.  Of  conrae,  you  might  P — This  iathe  one  which 
I  had  gone  into  and  could  prove  was  economically 
possible  and  suitable. 

17.829.  What  amount  of  water  would  go  over  Ted- 
dington  Weir  if  you  take  400  million  gallons  from  the 
Thames  for  the  water  companies  P — That  is,  of  course, 
allowing  200  million  gallons ;  it  is  on  the  condition  that 
the  200  million  gallons  went  over  Teddington  Weir, 
though  I  think  that  condition  is  an  unneoesaarily  high 
one. 

17.830.  That  could  not  have  been  verified  this  year. 
This  year  you  could  not  have  got  400  million  gallons 
from  the  lliames  and  let  200  million  gallons  go  over 
Teddington  Weir  P— Tes .  ^ '  . 
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17.831.  {3£r.  MeUor.)  During  September  and  October  P 
Yes,  certainly. 

17.832.  (Chairman.)  200  million  gallons  did  not  go 
S8KoT.'9B  oTer  altogether  P — We  cannot  provide  it,  hat  we  will 

..  sot  deplete  the  Thames.  We  undertake  not  to  deplete 
the  Thames  below  200  million  gallons,  and  there  were 
only  10  days  when  the  natural  supply  fell  below  200 
million  gallons  on  the  average,  and  the  total  qoantitj 
was  only  96  million  gallons  of  deficiency. 

(3fr.  ScJfowr  Brovme.)  Tho  aTcrage  for  th«  month 
was  76  milliooB. 

{WiUuM>,  That  was  the  actual  quantity  after  the 

companies  bad  taken  out  their  PUppliee. 

17.833.  {^iajor-QmiTal  BwU.)  How  many  days  in  tho 
year  do  yon  the  supplr  would  haro  been  200  million 
gallons  or  under  200  million  galloneP — ^The  quantity 
woald  be  nnder  200  million  gallons  in  a  year  like  1898 
for  10  days  ;  that  is  the  only  year  when  it  has  ever 
fallen  below  200  millions. 

17.834.  If  400  million  gallons  were  supplied  P— If  400 
million  gallons  were  supplied,  it  would  be  200  million 
gallons  during  the  time  that  yon  were  pumping  to 
snpply  the  ftill  quantity,  and  drawing  down  to  the  200 
milfion  gallons.  The  number  of  days  will  be  found 
in  Table  4,  which  1  handed  in  at  Question  17,774. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  The  storage  prevents  that. 

17.835.  {Chairman.)  But  in  this  very  year  there  have 
been  three  months — namely,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber— in  which  the  natural  dischai^e  at  Tedding^tnn  Weir 
was  not  400  million  gallonsP — Yea,  certauily. 

17.836.  Therefore,  if  you  had  taken  400  million 
gallons,  there  would  have  been  nothing  left,  and  the 
river  would  have  been  axj  P — If  you  had  taken  it 
without  storage,  of  course,  it  would ;  but  this  is  with 
storage,  of  course. 

(ifr.  Pembtr.)  Yes,  with  stwi^. 

17.887.  iOkairmem.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  with 
storage "  P — ^Yoa  cannot  supply  400  million  galloitu 
unless  yon  supply  some  of  that  from  storage  during  the 
time  when  there  is  not  that  quantity  flowing  down  the 
Blver  Thames. 

17.888.  {Sir  Oaorge  Bruce)  Then  when  there  are  400 
million  gallons  there,  you  gu  on  the  supposition  that 
you  might  take  200  mulion  ^llons  out  of  the  Thames, 
and  you  would  take  200  million  gallons  out  of  storage  in 
order  to  provide  the  400  millions  P — ^That  is  so. 

17.839.  And  then  there  would  be  200  millions  going 

"over  Teddington  P — Yes. 

17.840.  Then  when  there  was  less  than  200  millions 
going  over  Teddington,  you  would  drawnothingat  all  P 
— We  would  draw  nothing  at  all. 

17.841.  But  yon  wonld  not  be  depleting  Teddington  P 
— We  should  not  be  depleting  it. 

17,8^.  It  would  be  nature  who  was  depleting  it,  if 
it  was  less  than  200  million  galloiu  P — That  is  so. 

(Ifr.  PmSm.)  And  we  should  be  depleting  the 
amount  in  our  storage  reservoirs,  and  that  is  the  point 
the  Boyal  Oommission  meant  in  pari^raph  182  when 
they  said :  "  We  arSLOf  opinion  that  by  tho  construction 
"  of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  Thames  Valley  at  no 
*'  great  distance  above  the  intakes  of  the  companies,  it 
*'  will  be  possible  to  obtain  an  average  daily  supply  of 
"  300  millions  of  gallons  without  taking  in  any  objec- 
*'  tionable  part  of  the  flood  water.  The  average  daily 
"  flow  of  the  Thames  at  Teddin^on  Weir,  adding  the 
"  water  taken  by  the  companies,  isabontl,350  millions 
"  of  gallons  per  day.   It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when 

300  millions  of  gallons  are  taken,  there  will  be  left  to 
•*  flow  down  into  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river  an 
"  avcmge  daily  quantity  of  not  less  than  1,000  millions 
"  of  gallons ;  and  we  think  that  regulations  could  he 
"  framed  under  which  the  qiumti^  we  suggest  eould 
'*  be  taken,  not  only  without  reducing  the  flow  of  the 
"  liver  on  the  rare  occasions  of  exceptional  drought  to 
**  the  present  minimum«bni;  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
"  that  iiM  volume  of  water  left  in  the  river  at  th«e 
"  times  would  be  substainiially  greater  than  it  is  nnder 
"  eziiting  cunditions." 

i3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  nnderstand  that. 

(Hr.  Pem&er.)  The  key  to  that  being  storage. 

(tfr.  Bal/our  Browne.)  There  is  no  provision  to 
main  that  substantiallT  greater  in  ai^  scheme  of 
Mr.  Kiddleton's. 

{Mr.  Pemier.}  1  never  said  there  was. 


(Wiineu.)  I  bee  your  pardon,  this  does  make  it 
substantially  greater.  Por  years  it  has  been  less  than 
200  millions,  and  if  wo  make  a  minimum  of  200 
millions,  this  does  distinctly  main  it  greater. 

17.843.  (ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yon  are  not  going  to 
make  a  minimum  of  200  millions,  you  are  oniy  going 
to  refrain  from  drawing  when  there  is  loss  than  200 
millions  p — Certainly. 

17.844.  You  are  not  going  to  make  it  up  ? — Na 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  No,  we  are  not  Providence. 

(Chairman.)  What  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  means 
if,  that  whenever  the  natural  flow  is  less  than  ilOO 
niillions,  tho  taking  of  the  130  with<mt  stora^ 
conditions  reduces  tho  flow  over  Teddington  Wcir 
below  200  millions. 

(Witness.)  Yes. 

(ClMtrman.)  Whereas,  if  you  make  proper  storage, 
you  will  then  never  reduce  the  flow  below  200  millions 
unless  nature  does  it. 

(3fr.  Pem&er.)  Yes,  that  is  it. 

(Chairman.)  And  consequently  there  will  be  more 
than  under  existing  conditions. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  That  is  it. 

(Jfr.  Mellor.)  I  suppose  the  lower  the  river  getSy  the 
more  neoessaiy  must  the  filtration  be. 

(Wiinete.)  T^t  is  not  at  all  the  ease. 

(Mr.  Penthcr.)  It  is  the  other  way. 

(Witneae.)  The  water  is  brighter  and  clearer  under 
those  circumstances. 

17,84£.  (3fr.  MdJor.)  I  mean  to  say  that  the  poUntion 
which  goes  into  the  water  would  be  In  a  more  concen- 
trated form  when  the  river  is  low  than  when  the  river 
is  high  P — I  think  the  chemists  who  have  dealt  with 
this  will  tell  you  it  is  not  so,'  but  without  goinf;  into 
the  question  very  thoroughly  I  oonld  not  answer  that 
question. 

17.846.  I  only  wanted  your  opinion  P  —  From  my 
knowledge,  I  sa^  that,  notwithstanding  tho  smaller 
quantity  of  dilution  of  the  poUntion,  it  is  better  in  tbe 
summer  months  than  it  is  in  the  winter  months. 

17.847.  (Ohainnan.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  bave 
anything  else  to  ask  you  about  your  figare  of  400 
million  gallons  from  the  Thames,  but  you  add  bo 
Lord  Balfour's  Gommisaion's  estimate  the  123  million 
gallons  a  day  from  other  wells  in  Kent  P— Yes. 

17.848.  What  do  you  base  that  nponP  — TTpon 
paraf^ph  106  of  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oom- 
mission. It  is  right  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  my 
Iiord.  "If  we  take  the  amount  to  be  as  muoh  as 
**  seven  inches,  which  will  slill  be  allowed  to  be  a 
**  moderate  computation  for  au  average  of  ordinary 
"  years,  then  tiie  area  west  of  the  Medway  will  yield 
"  21340,000  gallons  a  day,  and  tho  gronud  to  the  east 

101,080,000  gallons,  or  say  123  millions  for  the  whole 
"  district  of  chalk." 

(Ifr.  Pem&er.)  You  ought  to  read  ibe  last  lines  of 
106.  "The  great  proportion  of  the  water  thrown  out 
"  from  the  chalk  in  this  part  of  Kent  is  not  utilised 
"  for  water  works,  but  runs  out  into  the  Thames. 
"  Perhaps  about  10  million  gallons  are  pumped  daily 
"  from  wells  in  the  chalk  within  the  district. 

17.849.  (Ohairman.)  Yes,  but  yon  hare  not  added 
that  if  yon  tako  these  123  millions,  according  to  the 
Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission  you  would  rob  the 
Tlutmes  of  so  much  ?— That  is  in  tho  tidal  portion  of 
the  Thames ;  it  is  right  down  towards  tlie  Medway.  It 
does  not  affect  anything  above  Greenwich. 

17.850.  Then  the  Thames  wonld  become  a  salt  water 
river  P — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  any  diCTerenoe  down  there. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  There  is  no  water  taken  there  for 
supplying  the  tideway  of  the  Thames. 

(Chairman.)  No,  but  yon  would  have  123  million 
gallons  less  of  fresh  water. 

(Ifr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  suppose  123  million  gallons 
will  be  felt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  uhti  tid&l 

portion. 

17.851.  (Chairman.)  I  am  no  judge  of  That.  (To  the 
Wiineee.)  Very  wall,  I  see  how  you  would  jnstif^  that. 
Where  do  yon  get  your  190  millions  from  wells  in  the 
chaUc  basm  of  the  ThamesP— That  is  my  own 
caloalatioii. 
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17.852.  Based  on  what  P— On  the  wells  in  the  Lea 

Talley. 

17.853.  Do  yon  assume  thatyou  would  get  as  muoh 
Tftter  from  the  chalk  in  the  Thames  Talley  as  you  do 
get  now  from  the  chalk  in  the  Lea  Valley  P— I  have 
Dot  taken  it  quite  so  high  as  the  quantity  in  the  Lea 
Valley,  but  I  assume  yon  conId  get  a  (Quantity,  whiob 
I  hftre  rougUy  estimated  at  190  millions,  from  the 
chalk  in  the  Thames  Valley  as  yon  do  in  the  Lea. 

17.854.  I  snppose  you  would  submit  !;he  inference, 
that  if  those  calculations  are  anywhere  near  correct, 
there  is  water  enough  ia  the  Thames  Yalley  for  many 
jeun  to  come  P — Yes. 

17.855.  Therefore,  any  scheme  forgetting  water  from 
Wales  ou^ht  to  establish  a  dear  superiority  in  cheap- 
neu  and  in  other  advant^es  P— Yes. 

17.856.  Now  we  will  turn  to  Wales.  What  have  you 
to  Bay  about  not  taking  into  account  the  185J  milutm 
gallons  in  any  compariucn  of  expense  ;  I  do  not 
utderstand  that ;  if  yon  will  make  me,  1  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  P — I  think  it  has  been  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  this  185}  million  ^alloDS  has  to  be  supplied 
from  the  Thames  by  whoeTcr  is  the  owner  of  the  water 
supply  in  London,  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  umiecessary  to  consider  that  in  tho  calonlatioo  of 
coet.  It  can  only  be  the  cost  of  supplying  after  that 
185^  million  gallons  is  in  effoctire  operation. 

17.857.  But  what  we  hare  been  labouring  to  get  is 
the  cost  of  making  that  185(  million  gallons  a  secure 
aapplr  by  proper  storage  ;  that  is  what  we  have  been 
consiaeriDg  ? — No ;  we  have  gone  on  to  the  300  million 
gallonB,  of  course. 

17.858.  Then  the  difference  between  tho  coat  of 
l^lmillionB  and  the  cost  of  300  millions  ia  what  will 
hare  to  be  incniTed  in  the  Thames  Valley  P — That  ia 
80,  and  that  is  why  I  have  cut  one  the  185^  miliions, 
becanae  those  works,  whatever  they  are,  have  to  be 
done  by  whoever  owns  the  water  supply. 

17,869.  That  is  quite  true;  but  in  one  cafis  they 
liilhaTe  to  be  paid  for  by  tho  companies  P — Certainly ; 
latthey  would  be  the  same  works. 

17.860.  Ktre  yon  Tinted  the  sites  of  the  proposed 
Welsh  supply  P — I  have. 

17.861.  What  do  yon  say  about  the  geological  con- 
ditioDs  of  those  utoB  P— I  do  nob  think  they  are  qnito  so 
good  as  they  are  in  some  other  districts  that  1  have 
seen,  and  1  do  not  think  that  the  lengths  of  the  sereral 
bulks  for  impoundiug  the  water  can  be  ucourately 
aatinuied. 

17.862.  Why  not  P— Because  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
ue  covered  with  drift,  and  the  depth  of  that  drifc  is 
nnknown.  In  the  case  of  the  Yrfon  Beservoir  for 
utstanoe,  there  is  a  railway  miming  alongside  there  in 
wluch  the  drift  ia  cut  through  for  a  depth  of  about 
20  feel^  and  there  is  no  solid  rock  at  that  depth. 

17.863.  [Mr.  Melhr.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  drift  ? 
—I  presnme  it  is  an  ordinary  glacial  drift  passed  down 
the  valley  glacial  action.  It  is  made  up  of  fragments 
of  rock  and  soil  and  sand. 

17,86*.  Were  you  looking  for  solid  rock  P— I  was 
looking  for  solid  rook.  The  solid  rock  is  visible  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  in  the  river,  but  it  ia  not  visible  in 
the  sides. 

17.865.  {Sir  John  3)orwgton.)  Gonldyounot  jsin  the 
bank  into  the  drift  F— Not  unless  you  took  it  very 

far  in. 

17.866.  I  snppose  the  inference  you  draw  from  that 
is,  that  the  o6&t  which  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  gave  us 
for  the  dam  is  insufiEcient — is  under-estimated?— That 
it  is  onder*e8timated,  I  should  say  ;  at  any  rate,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  it  witli  great  accuracy. 

17,807.  Becanse  the  depth  of  this  drift  is  uncertain, 
yea  say  P— It  is  uncertain. 

17.868.  Is  the  stone  of  the  district  fit  for  making  a 
damp— It  is  not  the  best  quality  for  the  purpose,  I 
should  say. 

17.869.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  Why  not?-Some  of  it  is  too 
wSt,  and  I  should  say  the  other  was  rather  too  hard, 
that  is  to  say,  it  wonld  be  expensive  in  workin;^.  It  is 
Teiy  much  of  the  same  quo  lily  as  some  of  what  »  being 
nsed  in  ttie  works  at  the  Elan  Yalley  for  Birmingham, 
sad  it  is  very  hard  to  work  indeedi  and  very  expensive 
to  work. 

17.870.  Have  you  seen  those  wprks  P-^Yes,  I  have 
seen  those  works. 
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17,871.  {Major- Oenoral  Scott.)  Then  wonld  it  be  fair  Mr.S.E. 

to  take  Uie  cost  of  the  Elan  works  as  a  basis  for  ths  MiddUton. 

cost  of  these  reaer^'oirs  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  v~~i 

17,873.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  Do  you  find  the  same  drift 
there  P — To  a  certain  extent — not  so  much.  At  the 
dam  the  amount  of  drift  is  very  small. 

17.873.  [Ohairman)  Do  you  suggest  that  the  stone 
for  the  dam  will  have  to  be  broaght  from  a  distance  P— 
It  will  either  have  to  bo  Inrought  from  a  distance,  or  it 
will  have  to  be  worked  at  a  considerable  cost. 

17.874.  Yon  say  you  know  the  Elan  Valley  whore 
Birmingham  has  gone  for  a  supply  P — ^Yes,  1  have  been 
l^ei-e  two  or  three  times. 

17,876.  How  does  tho  depth  of  drift  there  compare 
with  the  drift  in  the  Yrfon  P — ^I  do  not  know  the  d^t^ 
of  the  drift  in  the  Yrfon.  In  the  Elan  Valley  there  is 
very  little,  and  you  get  to  the  rock  almost  immediately 
up  the  sides.  It  is  a  very  narrow  deft,  and  the  ro<»: 
has  been  washed  pretty  bare. 

17.876.  You  did  not  endeavour  to  set  to  the  rock 
anywhere  in  the  Yrfon  Valley  P — No,  i  did  not. 

17.877.  Then  the  onl^  means  you  have  of  estimating 
the  depth  o£  the  drift  is  a  railway  cutting  P— That  is 
all ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  valley.  I  do 
not  say  that,  it  is  deep — \  only  say  that  it  is  uncertalu. 

17.878.  [Mr.  MtUor.)  I  suppose  by  boring  you  could 
ascertain  P — ^Yes. 

17.879.  I  mean  without  very  muoh  expense,  could 
you  not  P — Boring  is  always  rather  expensive  to  do ;  it 
is  not  done  very  dieaply. 

[OKairmam.)  If  I  recollect  aright.  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  view  was  that  he  would  begin  with  the  Yrfon, 
was  that  not  so  P 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes. 

[Chairmait.)  And  the  Towy  next,  was  it  P 

(Witneaa.)  The  Towy. 

17.880.  [Ohainnan.)  I  think  you  have  already  given 
us  the  number  of  acres  of  land  that  would  be  wanted 
for  the  total  catchment  reservoir — for  the  two  re- 
servoirs P— Yes. 

17.881.  Namely,  102  thousand  acres  P— Yes. 

17.882.  And  Sir  Alexander  Binuie  told  us  upon  that 
that  he  only  intended  to  bay  3,800  acres  P — ^Thnt  is  so, 
but  I  certainly  had  understood  before  that  it  was  a 
general  principle  in  these  things  that  tho  whole 
arainage  area  should  be  purchased.  In  Birmingham  * 
it  has  been  done. 

[Mr.  Member.)  They  bought  over  50,000  oores  at 
Birmingnam. 

17,833.  (Chairman.)  What  are  the  conditions  of  tho 
Elan  Valley — is  that  a  valley  in  which  population  is 
creeping  in  and  inoreasiog  P — No. 

17.884.  How  is  it  occupied  now— by  farms  P — I  think 
by  farms.  There  are,  I  think,  three  houses  in  it.  as 
far  as  I  remember,  except  tboEO  that  have  been  built 
for  the  purpose  of  the  works — three  old  houses,  and  the 
rest  are  farms. 

17.885.  Grazing  land  and  arable  land  P— It  is  grazing 
land.  I  did  not  see  any  arable  land  there.  There  is  a 
little  arable  land  in  the  valley  of  lAie  Yrfon,  the  rest  is 
grazing  luid,  and  there  are  a  good  number  of 
Buildings. 

17.886.  What  sort  of  buildings  P— Village  houses, 
farms,  and  schools  and  chnrohos. 

[Ohairnum.)  I  thiuk  we  have  got  all  those  figures  5(>ei4^fi8. 
already ;  however,  you  may  repeat  them  if  you  like  for 
shortness  sake. 

[Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  Wo  do  not  want  them,  do  we  P 

[Chtnrman.)  I  do  not  know  that  we  do,  and  I  think 
we  have  had  them  given  already. 

{Witneas.)  I  think  so. 

17.887.  [Ghairman.)  There  are  6  miles  of  railway  to 
be  diverted,  13  miles  of  road  to  be  replaced,  7  churcneE, 
cbapolfi,  and  schools  to  be  destroyed,  and  31  farms  and 
villages  involving  108  houses  P — Yes. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  to  anything 
Airther  iu  Wales.  Does  the  Llangorse  Keservoir  come 
next  in  Sir  Alexander's  scheme— I  forget. 

{Sir  AUxander  Binnie.)  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  not 
included  in  the  first  instalment. 
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{Oha.irma,n.)  I  know  it  is  not  ia  the  first  instalment, 
bat  is  it  in  the  second. 

{8ir  Alaasander  Binnie.)  Ho,  my  Lord,  we  sbonld 

?roceed  from  the  Yrfon  to  the  Towy,  and  £roni  the 
'owy  to  the  Upper  Wye, 

17,888  (Ohairmasi  to  Wtitun.)  Do  yon  know  anything 
aboat  the  Upper  Wye  diBtriot  P— Yes.  I  hare  been 
l^re,  I  have  seen  t^t  too. 

17.889.  Oonld  yon  gire  us  any  informataon  upon 
that? — That  is  more  rooky.  The  sidea  of  the  rocdc 
there  are  steeper  and  I  ahonld  think  the  6xi&  is 
shallower,  bat  mere  is  drift  again  in  that  basin. 

17.890.  What  ia  there  to  be  diverted  there— what 
acreage  is  to  be  taken  f — There  is  very  little  there  at 
all.  There  might  be  one  farm,  but  I  think  that  is 
about  all.  There  is  one  piece  of  road  to  be  diverted, 
but  otherwise  there  is  uotbing. 

17,891-3.  And  no  railway  to  be  interfered  withr — No 
railway  there. 

17,894-7.  Nor  ohurohea  nor  ohapels  P— No. 

17,898-9.  NodeaeorationP— No. 

17,900-1.  Do  yon  know  any  valley  in  Wales  that  has 
not  got  drift  in  it  P— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
never  seen  one  yet. 

[After  a  short  adjournment.] 

17.902.  (Ohairman.)  What  do  yon  look  upon  as  the 
amount  of  land  recmired  for  the  whole  Welsh  scheme 
as  you  have  heard  it  P — It  was  488  square  miles  of  land. 

17.903.  That  sounds  almoat  like  the  areaof  a  county  ? 
—It  is  two'thirds  the  area  of  the  county  of  Brecknock, 
and  a  third  more  than  the  area  of  the  county  of 
Badnor. 

17.904.  {Sir  Ckorge  Bruce.)  At  the  Thames  you  get 
the  watershed  without  paying  for  it  ? — Yes. 

17.905.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  know  what  rate 
per  acre  yon  put  in,  in  estimating  the  value  of  that  land  P 
— In  estimating  the  value  of  the  land  for  the  Yrfon 
Besorvoir  P 

17.906.  Yes  P — So  far  as  1  remember,  it  is  101.  an 
acre  ;  but,  of  coarse,  if  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  the 
3,300  acres  simply  for  the  reservoir  site  alone,  the  price 
for  that  would  be  vei-y  largely  in  excess  of  the  price  for 
the  whole.  Probablv  the  price  would  be  over  100^.  an 
acre  for  that,  including  severance  and  the  destruction 
of  property. 

17.907.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  certain 
figures  for  the  supply  you  reckon  upon  ftom  the  Lea 
and  from  the  Thames  P — ^Tes. 

17.908.  You  have  given  us  52}  million  gallons  from 
the  Lea  P— Yes. 

17.909.  What  percentage  ia  that  of  the  natural 
average  flow  P — ^The  natural  average  flow  is  116  million 
gallons. 

17.910.  Bnt  do  answer  the  question  P — It  is  a  little 
less  than  half. 

17.911.  What?— A  little  less  than  half. 

17.912.  A  little  less  than  half  of  the  natural  average 
flow,  ia  itP — Of  the  natural  average  flow. 

17.913.  What  percentage  in  it  of  the  smallest  flow 
knownP— It  is  89  per  cent. 

17.914.  Even  thja  yeu-  P-^o,  that  was  for  the  year 
18W, 

17.915.  What  is  it  this  year?— I  have  not  taken  it 
out,  bnt  it  will  be  even  somewhat  greater  this  year.  It 
will  be  a  larger  percentage  this  year. 

17.916.  It  will  be  more  than  the  whole  flow,  will  it 
not  P — No ;  52^  million  gallons  will  not  be  more  than 
the  whole  flow. 

{Mr.  PenAer.)  90  something  was  the  lowest  ou  any 
one  day. 

(aff .  Bal/our  Brovme.)  43. 

17.917.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  Lea  we  are  on.  You 
ought  to  be  in  possesfion  of  those  figures.  There  has 
been  no  month  in  this  year,  except  Januarv  and  March, 
in  which  the  supply  of  the  Lea  has  reached  $'1^  million 
gallons  P — I  think  that  is  measured  at  Tilde's  Weir,  and 
yon  have  to  add  22}  million  gallons  on  to  that  for  the 
take  of  the  New  Biver  Company  above. 

{Ghairvum.)  Those  figures  are  in  a  most  frightful 
confusion  about  tlie  Lea,  that  I  oannot  nuderstand 
them. 


{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  I  may  venture  to  say  yooi' Lord- 
ship is  perfectly  right.  It  is  only  in  January  and 
March  that  the  assumed  natural  discharge  at  Pielde's 
Weir  was  over  52^  million  gallons. 

{Ghaimuxn.)  Yes,  at  Fielde's  Weir. 

{Lord  Bohert  GecU.)  That  ia  the  Assumed  natural  dis. 
olurge.  That  is  afkw  making  ailowance  fov  wludi  is 
taken  by  the  New  Biver. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  No. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  It  is  so.  If  you  look  at  the  tab)? 
which  was  put  in  at  Question  15,324,  you  wUl  see  tfast 
I  am  right. 

{Ghairman.)  The, natural  4ucharge  iDQludeswhat  the 
New  Biver  Company  takes. 

{Lord  ieo&art  OsciZ.)  Certainly. 

{Ohaxrmim^  And  the  natural  discharge  haja  only 
reached  52}  million  gallons  on  two  months  of  tlUs 
year. 

{Lord  Bohert  OeM.)  That  is  so,  my  Lord. 
{WHnetB.)  That  is  right. 

(0&a*rma».)  If  you  look'at  Qnesiion  15»324,  yimwill 
see  tho  table  there,  but  never  mind. 

17.918.  Sir  John  DoringUm^  Do  yon  look  upon  the 
demand  on  the  Lea  as  an  extravagant  demand  P — No, 
not  52}  million  gallons.  With  proper  storage  it  can  be 
perfectly  easily  met. 

17.919.  And  leave  an  adequate  quantity  in  the  nverp 
—And  leave  an  adequate  quantity  in  the  river. 

17.920.  {Chairman.)  What  I  have  just  stated  only 
Bireiigthens  your  argument.  It  appears  that  this  year 
it  is  not  only  86  per  cent.,  but  much  more  than  86  per 
cent,  has  been  taken  P — Much  more  than  86  per  cent. 
h&H  been  taken. 

17.921.  What  would  a  supply  ot  400  million  galloDs 
takon  from  the  Thames  represent  aa  an  available  per- 
centage of  the  water  P — 44  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Pembor.)  Yes,  that  may  be  all  perfectly  true, 
but  still  the  22*4  has  to  come  off. 

{Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  No. 

{Chairman.)  No,  not  to  come  ofi,  it  ia  izujlnded  in  the 
third  column  of  the  Table. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so,  but  then  it  is  no  use  talking 
about  52}  as  being  a  great  deal  more  than  the  tot^ 
flow,  when  you  only  make  it  a  great  deal  more  ^ 
reducing  the  total  flow  by  the  22  million  galloos. 

{Chairman.)  No,  no,  not  if  you  look  at  the  Tables  we 
have  got. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  The  average  daily  duchorge  at  Fielde's 
Weir  Was  said,  at  the  lowest  point  I  can  come  to,  to  be 
so  much. 

{Chaimum.)  And  that  inoludea  tho  average  daily 
abstraction  by  the  New  Biver  Company. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  But  not  in  the  first  column. 
{Chairman.)  The  third  column  is  the  one  I  took. 
{Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  that  is  right  there. 

17.922.  {Chairman  to  Witneeg.)  Therefore,  I  suppose 
your  argument  from  what  I  have  just  asked  you  ia, 
that  the  Thames,  at  any  rate,  is  not  drawn  upon  to  the 
extent  it  might  be  p — That  is  so,  my  Lord. 

17,i*2o.  And  that  it  is  premature  to  go  to  Wales  till 
you  have  drawn  upon  the  Thames  aa  far  as  you  can  P— 

Yes. 

17.924.  Do  not  the  figures  of  this  year  show  tfaal 
62}  million  gallons  is  an  extravagant  amount  to  exiiect 
to  get  from  the  Lea  P— Xo,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  so, 
not  with  proper  storage.  If  you  take  it  wit^oat  proper 
storage,  of  course  it  ia  extravagant. 

17.925.  {Sir  John  Lorinyton.)  Have  you  seen  the 
Table  we  had  handed  in  at  Question  15,324  P  Yes. 

17.926.  Is  that  Table  accurate  in  your  opinion.  Doe" 
it  coincide  with  yoar  information,  take  tlie  third 
column  ? — Yos,  I  believe  that  that  is  quito  correct. 

17.927.  Then  £2}  million  gallons  would  exceed  the 
supply  in  the  Biver  Lea  for  every  montli  of  the  venr 
except  January. 

{Chairman.)  And  March  ?  — Except  Janaary  anil 
Harch.  Of  course,  we  have  three  months  more  to  add 
to  this,  m  which  ip  probably  will  be  considerably  in 
excess.  ' 

17.928.  Tou  say  proper  stcvage  is  neooBaary  ? — 

Storage.  ' 
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17^.  With  proper  storage  and  accunmlfitioii  of 
:F>en-es,  even  in  a  year  Hke  this  52}  million  fi^llona  is 
too  mvea  to  expect  lo  get-fBom  the  lie»     No,  they 
oo  get  &S|,  it  is  not  too  maoh  uo  get  from  the  Lea. 

\7.93'\  {Mr.  De  Bock  jPorltr.)  Is  tHa*  with  the  present 
^oiige,  or  irith  storage  to  he. provided  hereaftflr." — 
TUh  etonge  to  be  provided  obvloasly. 

yT-PSl.  {Xajor-Oeneral  ticoH.)  Is  any  proportion  of 
-at  atorago  to  be  used  for  oompensation  to  the  river  P 
~so,  I  shnntd  thick  not. .  You  aru  obliged  to  give  the 
^aDt^ty  for  navigation,  unless  the  couBerrators'  like  to 
r>  it  up  ;  'yoa  would  have  to  provide  that  quantity 
uring  the  wboje  time  and  let'it  pass. 

1T.P:>2.  Then  ypa  would  put  no  limit  ^eyoud  the 
.**nT»l  power  of  the  ritw  td  snpply  tho  Water  to  the 
iii«4mctiou  of  #ftter  fVom  the  river  which  is  used  for 
xherparposeai'— I  think  I 'Should  nob  tto  so  ejcept  in 
be  case  Of  the  Lea;  where  the  poweis,  are  already 
nnted.  They  have  the  right  to  take  tho  whole  flow  of 
rirer.  except  the  quantity  used  for  uavigation,  I  do 
:u:  say  that  that  would  he  right  for  another  river  which 
if  not  onder  the  same  obligatiion, 

17.933.  We  are  .argaing  at  presentfrom  theLea  to  the 
DiamesF— I  should  not  say  the  same  cbiag  of  the 
Thames.  We  have  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  bo  ao 
ji  ihe  case  of  the  Thames,  because  you  want  a  limit  of 
i'*)  million  gAlons  at  Teddington.  If  ytm  have  got  the 
limit  of  200  million  gallons  at  Teddington,  you  are 
going  to  46  times  Ihe  quantity  of  the  Lea. 

17.934.  \Chavrman.)  What  is  the  nee  of  arguing  from 
:he  Lea  to  thA  Thames  if  the  conditions  are  dtifcrent  9— 
Except  that  the  conditions  are  more,  favonrable  to  tha 
Tiamed  than  they  are  to  the  Lea. 

17.935.  {8iif  John  liorxngiim.)  Why  should  you  treat 
iktlieawoTAe  thaa  the  Thames? — Because  they  hare 
1^  ail  Act  for  doing  bo  already.    That  is  the  only 

17.^36.  Because  the  law  has  made  a  mistake,  do  yon 
ibiuk  it  should  never  be  raotifledP — I  do  not  tmnk 
there  is  any  npcessity  for  rectifying  it  in  this  particular 
•we.  They  have  gone  on  for  years  and  years  without 
more  than  the  naTigation  water,  uid  I  think  they  can 
perfectly  well  gocn  in  the  future  in  the  same  way. 

17.937.  {Chairman.)  The  argument  you  present  to  us  is 
il.s :  That  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  44  per  oent. 
frnm  the  Thames  because  you  have  been  allowed  to  take 
If"'  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  100  per  cent.,  out  of  the 
I«?-Tcs. 

17.938.  If  the  Lw  is  rcdnoed  to  such  a  shocking  con- 
diiioo  that  it  is  hateful  to  everybody,  why  should  we  do 
ttie  sune  with  the  Thames  P — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  reduced 
Ki  1  condition  in  which  it  is  hateful  to  everybody. 

ir.ri39.  Not  when  the  flow  is  reduced  to  nearly 
"Othing  and  yon  have  ta  pump  back  water  in  order  to 
iuts'bai^P — Yes. 

17.940.  But  is  that  the  condition  to  which  you  woald 
vifh  to  reduce  the  condition  of  the  Thames.^-— That  is 
vA  the  state  of  it,  I  am  aiding. 

I7,J»41.  Why  do  you  argue  from  the  state  of  the  Lea 
'!ut  TOQ  are  justified  in  taking  more  fVom  the  Thames  P 
-I  did  not  say  the  state  of  t'le  Lea.  You  must 
remember  the  state  of  the  Lea  is  quite  exceptional. 

17,912.  But  we  must  foresee  exceptional  years  in  the 
fatnre  ? — No ;  if  proper  reservoir  capacity  is  con- 
•-.nicted,  there  wcnld  be  no  exoeptionai  years  in  tho 
^:are. 

17,jl4A.  Major-Gemral  Seotl.)  No  exceptional  years  as 
ri^ards  the  water  supply  for  the  use  of  Loudon-,  bnt 
tX;eptioiuil  yeaTt  as  regards  the  balance  that  remains  in 
tie  rivM-,  and  so  on  P — ^There  should  not  be,  if  there  is 
yjfer  storage  provided— there  ahonid  be  no  differenoe. 

17,M4.  Is  there  to  bo  stora^  provided  P — That  is 
Buntban  I  can  answer.   I  cannot  ansirer  except  on 

the  (.^neral  principles. 

i3rr.  Bal/our  Brotone,)  Yon  said  befpre,  in  answer 
'mk  is  no  proposal  to  make  storage  for  compensation 

?iirp(see. 

ifr.  Femher.)  No,  bnt  what  he  saya  is  my  storage  is 
'f  <arh  an  amonnt  as  will  prevent  me  from  being  under 
ike  necessity  of  ever  drawing  down  by  any  act  ef  mine 
Vf  Tbunes  below  200  million  gallons. 

'Vr.  BaJJour  Browne.)  And  the  Lea. 

<.Vr.  Pen&er.)  No,  the  Thames  we  are  talking  of  now, 


{Wiine»8.)  fVom  the  Lea  daily  five  million  gallons  will  Kj^^-^ 

be  allowed  for  navigation. 

17^9^.  (3ff.  De  Bor'k  Sorter.)  When  yon  speak  of  five  SSNov.'SB 
million  gallons  being  required  for  the  Lea,  do  yOn  —  — 
include  that  which  has  been  recently  provided,  or  in 
course  of  being  provided,  by  the  East  London  Com- 
pany, or  do  you  m^an  storftge  reservoirs  which  have 
not  been  put  before  us  at  all  P — I  think  that  storage 
reservbirB  which  have  .not  been  put  before  you  at  all 
will  be  requisite. 

17.946.  {Chairman.)  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Bast 
London  Company  have  l>eeu  wanting  in  foreai^t  in 
not  providing  those  reservoirs  already  P— That  is  a 
qnoEition,  whether  they  or  other  pet^le  have  beei^ 
wanting  foresight  in  the  post,  but  there  is  the  fhot, 
of  course,  that  they  have  been  u^ort  of  water. 

17.947.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  conBomers  have 
been  wit^ont  water  the  greater  (lart  of  the  summer  P — 
That,  I  think,  is  denied. 

17.948.  (fiftr  Qeorgc  Bruca.)  They  havo  had  25  gallons 
a  head,  if  you  remember  ? — They  have  had  25  gallons  a 
head  all  the  time. 

17.949.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  And  still  withont 
water? — That,  I  think,  they  havo  not  proved, 

.  17,950.  {Ghairmm.)  17  gallons  for  domestio  use? — 
17  would  be  a  very  good  supply  in  many  places.  Xknow 
plenty  of  places  where  they  have  18  for  all  purposes, 
trade  included  (and  they  think  themselves  vesy  well  off 
indeed)  on  constant  supply. 

17,951.  We  have  heard  of  nnmbera  of  cases  where 

the  people  did  not  get  a  drop  of  water  in  their  upper 
ciHtems.  The  water  could  not  reach  them  because  it 
had  first  to  fill  the  lower  ones  P — I  thought  Ifr.  Bryan 
distinctly  said  that  that  was  due  to  uie  fault  of  the 
people  in  not  looking  after  their  cisterns. 

17,9.^2.  (Jfr.  Pomher.)  I  thought  it  was  said  to  be  a 
defective  fitting  P — Certainly  be  said  that. 

17,953.  {Chairman.)  He  said  it  was  tiieir  own  fault 
that  the  water  aonld  not  reach  the  npper  onesP— 

Certainly. 

17,S54.  Andit  was  not  on  long  enough  to  roach  them. 
Mr.  Bryan  said  in  one  case  ho  examined  a  ball  tap 
defective,  and  the  water  could  not  get  to  the  cistern. 
He  also  said  that  the  water  could  not  reaoh  the  upper 
cistern  till  it  had  filled  the  lower  cisterns  ?~That  is 
naturally  a  physical  certainty. 

17,956.  (Mr.  D«  Bo^  Porter.)  Itwasnotonsafflciently 
long  to  reach  the  upper  cisterns  P — That  is  what 
Mr.  Bryan  denied.    He  said,  in  the  only  case  brought 

to  his  notice,  the  defect  was  due  to  a  faulty  ball. 

17.956.  (Chairman.)  At  any  rate,  as  a  nmtter  of  fact, 
no  water  got  into  the  high-level  cisterns  of  the  Kaat 
London  district  this  year,  but  the  charges  for  the  high 
water  supply  were  continued  P-^I  think  that  it  ia  not 
the  fact.  I  think  it  did  get  into  the  high-level  cisterns 
except  in  one  or  two  cases,  those  vere  due  as  Mr,  Bryan 
said,  to  the  faults  of  the  consumer  and  not  to  the  faults 
of  the  Company. 

17.957.  (Mr.  De  Both  Porter.)  But  there  are  numbers 
of  cases  in  which  people  have  not  been  able  to  have 
baths,  because  their  upper  oisterns  have  not  been  filled. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  East  End  of 
London  P — ^That  may  be,  I  am  only  speaking  from 
Mr.  Bryan's  evidence,  for  I  have  no^  knowle^e  of  it 
myself  ercept  from  Mr.  Bryan's  evidence.  Bat  cer- 
tainly I  tuiderstood  Mr.  Bryan's  evidence  to  be  that 
they  did  get  it  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  I  have 
had  no  experience  of  it. 

(Chavrman.)  We  can  put  onr  own  construction  on 
ICr.  Bryan's  evidence. 

17.958.  (Mr.  De  Boclc  Porter.)  It  would  be  only  on  for 
two  hours  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  fill  them  P— 
They  would  be  filled  up  in  less  ttian  two  hours. 

17.959.  (Chairman.)  Kot  if  you  have  got  to  snpply 
your  own  upper  cjstems  P — That  dfpends. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Not  if  yon  have  got  all  the  lower  taps 
running. 

(Chairman.)  No,  not  with  all  the  lower  taps  running. 

(Jifr.  Znttler.)  That  is  the  condition  of  things  in  East 
Loudon. 

( l^tVfteM.)  That  ia  the  condition  of  things  the  Company 
put  forward  as  prevailing  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
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Mr.  B.  E.  (4fr.  Ltff kr.)  That  is,  of  course,  not  a  condition  of 
MiddletoH.  things  for  which  the  Company  are  liable. 

88  Noy  '88      17>960.  {Major- General  8eott.)  I  shoitld  like  to  ask 
*"  jon  this :  if  a  certain  set  of  pipes  and  mains  carry  a 

sapply  of  water  daring  24  honrs  sufficient  for  the  use 
ci  a  certain  popiilationf  and  then  the  number  of  honr» 
daring  which  tnat  water  is  turned  on  to  these  pipes  is 
reduced  to  a  quarter,  woidd  not  the  increased  relocitT 
which  would  result  from  the  draft  of  water  beinj;  all 
taken  in  six  hours  veiy  much  reduce  the  head  compared 
with  what  it  would  be  with  a  slower  delireiy  P — I  think 
we  must  go  back  a  little  first.  Tha  water  is  not 
deHvpred  on  the  BTerage  of  24  hours.  It  is  on  the 
aTera&e  of  about  10  hoars.  The  maximum  delirery 
BpreaoB  orer  about  10  hours. 

17,961.  Are  you  speiJring  of  constant  supplj^f—Of 
constant  sapply.  It  is  drawn  almost  at  two  penods  in 
the  day. 

17,9^.  Does  not  every  ball  tap  supply  a  clBtem  at 
any  moment  that  it  is  necessary  P — That  is  so. 

17,963.  It  might  be  a  mere  trickle,  but  still  the  ball 
Talre  would  always  work  P — Yes,  certainly.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  considerable 
increase  of  velocity  in  the  pipes  if  the  time  is  reduced 
to  one-fourth,  if  you  want  to  get  the  same  quantity  of 
water  through,  andoubtedlyi  bnt  the  time  is  rot 
really  reduc^  to  one-fourth  but  to  one-half  j  that  is  all. 
The  delivery  is  at  present  given  in  12  honrs,  and  not 
in  24. 

17j964.  Of  course  the  loss  of  head  by  friction  would 
be  increased  enormously  with  tbe  rate  P — ^Yes. 

17.965.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  nearly,  and  therefore,  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  delivery  would  probably  cause  a  oonsiderable 
redaction  in  the  pressure? — That  would  be  perfecnty 
true  supposing  that  the  whole  delivery  were  given  at 
once ;  but,  of  course,  Uiat  is  not  so.  The  pressure  is 
maintained  by  the  district  being  divided  up  into  small 
sections,  and  one  section  being  supplied  at  a  cime,  one 
for  two  hours  and  then  the  next  section  for  two  hours, 
and  so  on ;  so  that  the  head  behind  it  is  maintained 
very  much  longer  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  all 
iupi^ied  at  once. 

17.966.  That  is  so,  no  doubt,  bat  still  the  general 
effect  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  certain  reduction  P — I 
should  say  there  would  probably  be  a  certain  redaotion, 
but  nothing  like  the  figures  f^ven-  It  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  supply  at  the  same  time  all  round. 

17.967.  (Sir  O^or^e  Srnee.)  "Were  not  most  of  the 
pipes  in  London  lud  down  on  the  basis  of  an  inter- 
mittent supply  originally  P— They  were  certainly. 

17.968.  And  these  have  beon  turned  into  a  constant 
supply? — Yes. 

17.969.  Therefore,  the  pipes,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  were  laid  for  au  intermittent  supply  P — 
They  were  laid  for  on  intermittent  supply  originally. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  And  the  diameters  of  the 
pipes  have  probably  increased  since  then. 

17.970.  {Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  I  know  up  in  Hampstead 
we  have  only  had  constant  supply  for  about  six  months, 
and  the  pipes  were  all  laid,  of  course,  for  an  inter- 
mittent Bopply  P — Yes ;  that  would  be  so. 

{Ohairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
more  to  ask  yon  about  the  case  of  the  Lea, 

17.971.  (Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  Yon  are  not  proposing  to 
make  any  IVirther  exactions  npon  the  Lea  are  yonP 
You  are  not  proposing  to  alter  the  law  P — Not  at  all. 

17.972.  X  mean  the  law  which  has  hitherto  up  to 
to-day  applied  to  the  Lea  P  —Not  in  the  least. 

17,978.  All  tho  restrictions  which  were  ever  put  on 
the  Lea  are  proposed  to  be  maintained  P — Certainly. 

17.974.  Nothing  more  than  thatP  —  I  have  not 
Boggesb'd  any  alteration  of  that  at  all. 

17.975.  {Mr.  I/ewii.)  Would  these  new  storage  re- 
servoiru  be  for  the  purposes  of  the  East  Iiondon  Com- 
pany or  the  Now  Aiver  Company  ?~That  1  really 
cannot  answer — for  the  purposes  of  the  East  London 
Company,  I  presume. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  All  the  East  London  proposed  re- 
servoirs are  for  themselves  alone. 

17.976.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Then  do  yon  enggest  anything 
in  addition  to  that  P — ^No,  I  do  not  suggest  anything 
i.'i  addition  to  what  the  East  London  tnemselres  will 
want  The  New  Biver  have  their  first  draqghl  from 
tho  Lea  before  the  East  London. 


17.977.  But  the  East  London  are  now  engaged  in 
constructing  new  storage  reservoirs  P — Yes. 

17.978.  Do  you  suggest  anything  in  addition  to  that? 
—I  believe  they  will  themselves  suggest  something  in 
addition  to  that.   I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  To  carry  out  Mr.  Middleton's 
idea,  it  would  require  more  than  is  at  present  {nvpOBed, 
I  understand,  ana  I  think  he  answered  his  LOTdship  so. 

{Witness.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  mtppose  Kr.  Uiddleton 
knows  what  onr  proposed  powers  in  our  Bill  will  be 
in  the  approaching  session. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  only  what  he  said. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)    We  propose  5,000,000,000  gallons 
storage  above  anything  you  have  heard  of  at  present. 

17.979.  WhairmiM.)  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  yon 
about  the  Lea.  I  understand  ^ou  thmk  the  flow  of  the 
Thames  might  be  reduced  with  safe^  and  propriety 
below  200  million  gallons  a  dayat  Teddingtou  WoirP 

—Yes. 

17.980.  But  have  you  assumed  that  flow  of  200 
million  gallons  a  da^  at  Teddington  Weir  in  all  your 
tables  and  calculations  P— Yes,  except  in  Tables  6  < 
and  6. 

17.981.  Then  I  think  we  need  not  disouss  that 
question.  Do  yoa  think  an  increased  flow  would  have 
a  soonring  effect  on  the  river  P — A  very  largely 
inoreasing  flow ;  but  nothing  approximating  to  this.  The 
200  million  gallons  would  have  no  efieot  more  or  lees. 
It  would  require  something  like  1,000  million^  coming 
over  Teddington  Weir  to  have  any  sconring  efieot 
at  all. 

17.982.  Do  you  think  it  has  at  least  a  preventive 
effect.  Do  you  think  200,000.000  gallons  oomiug  ovk> 
Teddington  Weir  prevents  sewage  coming  np  the  river  P 
— Sewage  does  not  oome  up  there  at  any  time,  I 
think. 

17,933.  Then  if  there  were  no  flow,  the  sewage  would 
not  corns  np  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  come  up  as  for 
as  that.  It  would  oome  up,  and  oscillate  backwardB 
and  forwards  to  some  extent,  bnt  there  is  always  a  flaw 
coming  down  below  between  Teddington  and  Putney. 
There  is  something  like  200  million  gallons  of  fresh 
water  coming  in  through  the  gravel  into  the  Thames, 
at  low  times  of  the  Thames. 

17.984.  Through  the  gravel  P—Yes. 

17.985.  Not  from  any  afflnent,  but  from  the  gravel  P 
— No  from  the  gravel — partly  from  an  aflluent, 
perhaps. 

17.986.  Is  that  the  gravel  the  Soathwark  and  Yaux- 
hall  are  pumping  from? — No,  not  the  same;  it  is  the 
gravel  on  the  Kew  nide  of  the  river. 

{Mr.  Pmher.)  That  is  another  company,  the  Lambeth 

Company. 

17.987.  {Ohavrwan.)  Does  the  Thames  receive  any 
affluent  below  P — ^Yes,  the  Brent,  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberluid'B  river,  the  Beano. 

{Mr.  lAttler.)  The  Brent  is  drinkable  now.  Our 
engineer  drank  water  out  of  the  Brent  in  two  places. 

17.988.  {Ohaiman.)  I  think  you  have  some  olwervation 
to  make,  although  I  am  unable  to  see  the  relevancy  of 
it,  or  the  meaning  of  it,  about  Penton  Hook  and  the 
limit  of  the  Staines  Beservoirs  Act.  I  hope  yoa  will  bo 
abld  to  make  us  understand  it  P — I  state  thac  the  limit 
in  the  Staines  Beservoirs  Act  of  1896  fixed  at  Penton 
Hook  was  made  at  an  unnecessarily  high  figure  in 
order  to  protect  the  existing  pumping  rights  of  the 
oompaniee  at  IColesoy ;  that  is  to  say,  so  that  (even  if 
the  limit  of  200  million  gallona  at  Teddington  were 
made  in  the  future  for  we  first  180  milliona),  the 
pumping  of  that  130  millions  would  not  be  affected,  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  pump  that  without  being 
affected  by  the  Staines  Beservoir. 

17.989.  Ib  the  Staines  Beserroir  above  or  below 
Molesey  P — Above  Molesey. 

17.990.  Therefore,  you  must  have,  at  Molesov,  water 
enough,  or  you  ought  to  have  at  Moles^,  water  enough 
to  enable  the  companies  who  have  their  iutsJosB  then:  to 
pump  180  million  gallons  P — Yes. 

17.991.  And  also  to  let  200  millirai  gsUona  go  over 
Teddington  Weir  P— That  is  bo. 

17.992.  Therefore,  you  ought  to  get  at  Holosoy  at 
last  330  million  gsllonsP— It  is  not  quite  that  at 


least  330  million  gsllonsP — It  is  not  quite  that 
Uolesoy,  beaaoBo  there  ia  a  certain  amount  of- 
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{ITr.  Fope.)  At  Fenlon  Hook  yonr  Lordship  inennB. 

17.993.  (Ckmrman.)  No,  I  meftn  at  Holesey.  Ton. 
mj  >t  Ifolesey  how  muchf  380  miUion  gallons ;  130  for 
the  companieB,  and  200  for  the  flow  of  the  river  P — Yea, 
bat  that  is  measured  at  Teddington,  which  makes  a 
differunce  of  about  10  per  cent.,  that  is  all. 

17.994.  How  do  yon  mean,  becansn  water  oozes  into 
the  Thames  P— There  are  two  or  three  affinents— threo 
lirerB  coming  in  below. 

17,£I95.  What  flow  of  tho  river  do  yon  want  at 
Molesey  in  order  to  enablo  the  companies  to  take 
130  million  gallons,  and  still  to  get  200  million  gallons 
itToddingtwn  Weir  P— About  300  miUion  gallons  at 
Toddiagton. 

17.996.  No,  I  said  at  MoleseyP — I  bog  your  pardon. 
At  Molesey  I  shonld  havo  said  abont  300  million. 

17.997.  (Ifr.  Femher.)  Are  yon  aeoonnting  for  the 
Kris  which  comes  inP— Yee,  I  am  allowing  for  that. 

17.998.  (Chairman.)  There  were  two  months  in  this 
rear  in  which  there  were  not  300  million  gallons  at 
)Mdington  Weir,  and  therefore  mnch  less  at  Molesey  P 
— Cortamly. 

17.999.  "Bow  mnch  oomes  in  between  Molesey  and 
Teddington  P— Aooording  to  these  figures  ondar  these 
circumstances  30  millions. 

18.000.  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean  by  DJider  these 
cireamitances  P — When  the  river  is  as  low  as  this, 
sbont  30  millions,  or  abont  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
flow  of  the  Thames  comes  in  there. 

18.001.  Where  P— Between  Molesey  and  Teddington. 

18.002.  Through  the  Hole  P— Through  the  Hole  and 
the  Hogg's  Uill. 

18.003.  Then  I  say,  taking  that  10  per  cent.  OflT,  there 
vere  many  months  of  this  year  when  there  were  not 
30O  tnillinn  gallons  P — That  is  so,  and  that,  of  course, 
lonld  have  to  be  filled  up  from  storage.  That  difference 
Tonld  have  to  be  snpplied  from  storage. 

18.004.  I  wish  I  could  follow  yonr  argument  to  show 
flut  the  limit  of  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Act  is  too  high, 
bu  I  am  not  able  to  do  it  P— It  is  nnnefeeasarily  bi^, 
because  we  have  allowed  for  a  margin  of  2C  million 
gallons  between  the  two. 

18.005.  Between  what  two  P— Between  the  130  million 
at  Molesey  to  be  taken  by  the  companies  there,  and  the 
preservation  of  200  millions  at  Teddington,  and  the 
Bmit  we  hare  fixed  at  Fenton  Hook. 

18.006.  The  limit  at  Ftnton  Hook  is  200  million 
gallousP— The  limit  at  Fenton  Hook  is  300  million 
gallons. 

18.007.  No,  no,  unless  we  have  been  misled  hitherto  ? 
—No,  it  is  265  at  Bell  Weir  and  300  million  at  Fenton 
Hook. 

{CluurvMn.)  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  evidence. 

(Kr.  CJaitde  Baggallay.)  j^s  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
Lord,  I  may  tell  you  it  ia  265  at  Bell  Weir,  or  300  at 
Ponton  Hook,  when  Fenton  Hook  Weir  is  constructed, 
or  such  other  quantity  as  tho  Local  Government  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  aqnivalent  to  265  million  gallons 
at  Bell  Weir. 

(Witnm.)  That  is  right. 

{Mr.  Tmher.)  Then  Mr.  Middleton  is  right. 

(TFttiKM.)  Those  are  the  conditions. 

(ChairmeM,)  That  is  not  what  we  have  been  told 
before. 

(Mr.  OloMde  Saggallay.)  I  was  arguing  it  on  Friday. 

18,O0B.  (OhavmMM)  Too,  Mr.  Baggallay,  told 
OS  it  was  250  million  gallons  at  Penton  Hook, 
except  Uiat  until  the  Staines  Beserroiia  are  completed, 
that  limit  did  not  apply.  {To  thaviitneat.)  Then  yon 
nean,  I  suppose,  also  that  the  265  million  gallons  at 
Bell  Weir  is  too  high  P— Yes,  at  Bell  Weir— they  are 
supposed  to  be  synonymous  terms. 

^  18,009.  However,  it  is  tho  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the 
Hmit  imposed  by  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Act  does  not 
cme  into  operation  till  the  Staines  Beservoira  are 
completed  P — No.  my  Lord,  it  does  not,  but  at  tihe  same 
time  we  have  no  right  to  take  any  water  in  the 
meantime. 

18.010.  Have  not  you  P — Wo  have  no  power. 

18.011.  There,  again,  I  have  been  misled.  The  im- 
presdoaleft  upon  my  mind  was  that  the  Southwark 
ud  Yaaxhall  could  now  draw  the  ftall  quantity  of  45 


millions  P — But  that  is  under  a  different  limit— not 

under  the  same  limit  at  all. 

18.012.  Yes,  244  millions  under  their  ordinary  powers 
and  20^  millions  under  the  Staines  Beservoira  AotP— 
No,  my  Lord,  that  is  just  it ;  it  is  not  under  the  Staines 
Beservoirs  Act. 

{Chairman.)  That  we  have  been  told. 

(Mr.  Pemibw)  It  is  under  their  Act    this  year, 

{WUnMt.)  Under  their  Act  of  this  year. 

10.013.  {Glmirman.)  Then  under  their  Act  of  this 
year,  if  you  please  P — But  their  limit  at  Penton  Hook 
is  different  from  ours. 

18.014.  That  is  it,  is  itP— 15  miUions  lower. 
(Mr.  Pops.)  That  is  the  250. 
{Ghavrman.)  That  la  the  250,  in  my  mind. 
(IFtfttMs.)  Yes,  it  is  250,  as  measured  at  Bell  Weir. 

18.015.  The  Sonthwuk  and  Tanxhall,  until  the 
completion  of  the  Staines  Beservoirs,  pump  this 
20}  million  gallons  without  limit,  and  when  the  Staines 
Reservoirs  are  completed,  they  can  onlv  pump  it  when 
250  million  gallons  goes  over  Penton  Hook  Weir  P — It 
has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  Staines  Beservoirs ;  it  is 
their  own  reservoirs. 

18.016.  Now,  I  have  got  that  right,  and  it  was  my 
fault,  no  doubt.  Yon  hnve  already  told  us  that  you 
tliink  the  daily  limit  is  too  severe  on  the  Companies, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  an  averag^  of  six  months  P 
— I  Aink  it  is  unjust.  I  think  it  is  a  misrepresen- 
taticm  of  fact.  They  are  supposed  to  be  itble  to  get 
24i  million  ^lons,  and  they  cannot,  as  a  fact,  get  it 
on  the  average  of  the  year.  They  aaa  only  ^at  it 
during  the  high  months.  Therefore  it  is  a  maximum, 
and  not  an  average. 

18.017.  What  sort  of  terms  would  you  suggest,  then, 
as  limiting  the  powers  of  tho  Companies  to  draw  from 
the  Thames,  aa  between  them  and  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy f — That  thore  should  be  a  gauging  station, 
and  that  that  gauging  station  should  be  at  Teddington, 
and  that  a  limit  should  be  fixed,  below  which  it  should 
not  be  right  for  the  Companies  to  pump  water  from 
the  Thames ;  then  that  Teddington  Weir,  in  order  to 
meet  this — it  is  merely  as  to  works — should  be  recon- 
structed, so  as  to  make  the  gaugings  more  reliable 
than  they  are  at  present ;  then  that  the  payment  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  for  cleansing  the  river  should  be 
fixed  on  some  known  basis — a  calculable  basis ;  then 
that  the  water  drawn  should  be  managed  by  an 
amalgamated  or  joint  board — that,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
vision of  water  should  be  managed  by  a  joint  or 
amalgamated  board. 

18.018.  But  an  amalgamated  or  joint  board  ramsti- 
tuted  how  P — That,  I  think,  is  a  matter  for  the  Com- 
panies to  decide  for  themselves,  or  a  matter  for 
Parliament  to  decide  for  them.  I  should  say  a  similar 
board  to  that  constituted  for  the  Staines  Beservoirs. 
A  board  of  that  description  should  decide  how  the 
water  is  to  be  distributed ;  how  it  is  to  be  supplied ; 
where  it  is  to  be  got  from. 

18.019.  I  cannot  follow  your  expressions.  What  do 
yen  mean  when  you  say  how  the  water  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Do  you  mean  now  much  each  Comiwny  is  to 
be  allowed  to  pump  at  any  partionlar  time  P— No ;  how 
much  each  Company  is  to  get. 

18.020.  You  mean  to  draw  from  the  Thames? — ^Yes, 
from  the  Thames,  or  elsewhere — ^how  muoh  is  to  be 
allotted  for  the  pnrposn  of  ooob  Company  from  year  to 
year. 

18.021.  (Mr.  Femher.)  That  is  your  own  private 
opinion? — That  is  my  own  private  opinion,  of  course. 

18.022.  And  yon  are  limiting  yourself  to  water  over 
and  above  the  185}  million  gallons  P  —  Certunly,  of 
course — and  naturally. 

18.023.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  fntnre 
Parliamentary  powers,  if  any,  of  drawing  from  the 
Thames  are  not  to  be  granted  to  any  one  Company  in 
particular,  but  are  to  be  granted  to  the  whole  of  the 
eight  Companies  in  such  proportion  as  this  board,  that 
^ou  suggest,  shall  determine.  Is  that  it  P — Yes,  that 
18  what  I  mean. 

18.024.  {Major-Oen&ral  Scott)  Do  you  propose  to 
exempt  from  such  revision  the  130  million  gallons  that 
are  now  being  taken  without  any  limit  whatever  P— -I 
am  afraid  T  must.  That  is  iJl.  Ihey  have  the  powers, 

Q3 
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Mr.  R.  E.  and  I  cannot  say  anything  against  those  powers. 
MiddUton.  powers  are  there. 

28  Not  '98     18,025.  Bat  you  are  speaking  of  action  by  Parlia- 
'      mcntP— I  am  speaking  of  action  \yf  Parliament, 
promoted  by  the  companies. 

18.026.  And  you  limit  the  action  by  Parliament  to 
tho  mere  surplus  above  130  million,  gallons  ? — X  do  not 
limit  it  at  all ;  bat  I  suggest  that  they  have  the  powers 
for  the  130  millions,  and  whether  they  like  to  go  to 
Parliament  to  alter  those  powers  or  not,  is  not  for  me 
to  say. 

18.027.  {Ohainmn.)  Then  it  amounts  to  saying  that 
no  company  shall  hereafter  apply  for  powers  to  draw 
ofl*  for  itself  any  more  water  from  the  Thames  P — I 
think  so,  and  tluit  ic  should  form  practically  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  companies  for  the  parposes  of  getting 
water. 

18.028.  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  that?— 
Because  they  would  be  obliged — they  would  all  go  as 
one  body.  It  would  be  an  amalgamation  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  would  not  be  an  amalgamation 
of  money,  but  it  would  be  an  amalgamation  of  interests 
BO  far  as  the  provision  of  water  is  couoemed. 

18,,029.  What  is  the  advantage  of  that?— Surely  it 
means  that  every  company  would  keep  itself  up  to  its 

S roper  level  of  efficiency,  and  that,  if  not,  the  Joint 
loard  would  see  that  they  did. 

18.030.  But  all  those  advantages  would  bo  still  more 
eafcly  secured  if  all  the  eight  were  in  one  hand  P — I  do 
not  think  they  would  be  any  more  safely  secured ;  they 
might  be  as  well  secured. 

18.031.  But  yon  are  now  proposing  a  scheme  of 
amalgamation  of  the  companies  for  all  the  purposes  of 
supply  ? — Yes. 

18.032.  Ajtd  not  for  the  purposes  of  dividend  P— Not 
for  the  purpose  of  dividend. 

18.033.  (Jlfr.  Balfour  Brovme)  Or  for  the  purposes  of 
charging  ? — Or  for  the  purposes  of  charging. 

18.034.  {Chairman.)  Supplying  water— that  is  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  water  atid  getting  water.  Is  this 
a  view  that  you  are  patting  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
companies  P — ^ISTo. 

18.035.  Or  is  it  simply  your  own  speculation  P — It  is 
simply  my  own. 

18.036.  Then,  I  think,  we  will  pass  from  it.  Now 
TonhaTe  got  something  to  say  about  the  dnily  limit  P— 
That,  I  think,  I  have  praotioally  said  already— that  it 
works  oat  unjustly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  fill  np 
their  seservoirs  in  the  sammer  time. 

18.037.  That  you  have  said?— That  is  how  it  aifcota 
them — that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  up  the  reservoirs 
again  except  so  slowly. 

18.038.  I  think  yon  have  already  stated  your  view 
aboitt  the  storage  that  will  be  required  in  dry  years 
for  this  O^hames  water.  You  only  allow  some  10  inches 
ivr  evaporation  P — 10  inches  for  uvaporations — practic- 
ally 10  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  for  evaporation 
ana  bottom  wati^r. 

18.039.  On  the  other  hand,  yon  allow  no  extra  space 
for  cleaning  p — No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
necessary.^e  quantity  of  deposit  in  the  reservoirs 
would  be  ISO  small  that  they  might  be  run,  at  any 
rate,  for  30  years  without  the  depont  being  at  all 
appreciable. 

18.040.  You  think,  as  I  understand,  that  flood  water 
could  flje  taken  after — 1  foiget  the  number  of  days  you 
gave  usR— I  think,  as  far  as  taking  it  into  the 
reservoirs  is  concerned,  i  t  may  be  taken  immediately. 

18.041.  Immediately  P — It  is  merely  an  economical 
question  as  regards  the  filter  beds,  whether  it  should 
be  taken  or  not. 

18.042.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  flood  water 
carries  a  good  deal  of  deposit  with  it  P — No,  as  far  as 
I  can  find  out  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  the  two 
grains  per  gallon  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

18.043.  {MajoT-General  Scoil.)  Would  not  tho  lower 
few  feet  in  the  reservoirs  be  much  more  loaded  with 
matter  in  a  state  of  suspension  than  in  the  upper 
parts?— 1  think  I  had  explained  that  before.  I  think 
that  as  tho  reservoir  is  drawn  down,  so  does  the  deposit 
sink  with  ic— that  the  matter  held  in  suspension  would 
stand  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  bottom 
when  the  reservoir  was  full,  ana  as  it  was  drawn  down 
it  would  sink  in  proportion  with  the  draft.  It  is  kept 
hy  the  pressure  in  the  Water  itself. 


18.044.  As  is  is  drawn  down,  would  not  the  water 
with  whatever  it  oontaiiied  go  down  the  supply  P — No, 
WB  draw  off,  of  oonrse,  from  the  top  to  begin  with. 

18.045.  Yes,  bat  then  at  the  top  there  would  bo  a 
certaia  quantity*  the  first  six  feet  say,  and  the  next  six 
feet  lower  there  would  be  a  greater  qaantil?,  and  the 
next  six  feet  fdso  a  greater  quantity  still,  and  so  onP — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  the  oocreet  way  of 
looking  at  it.  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  more 
in  the  second  six  feet  than  there  would  he  in  the  top 
six  feet ;  thnre  might  be  a  shade  more  in  the  next.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

18.046.  Has  it  not  been  yoor  «xperience  that  in  the 
subsidence  of  that  sort  of  matter  floating  in  water  tiie 
rate  of  fall  in  the  water  becomes  progressively  less  and 
less  P — Certainly  it  is  so — undoubtedly. 

18.047.  And  that  when  the  matter  bepomes  coUocted 
together  to  a  certaia  extent,  which  it  does  near  the . 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  within  the  lower  six  feet,  the 
progress  fif  subsidence  is  extremely  small P— It  is 'so, 
of  course,  naturally ;  bat  it  has  a  ditlereut  disttmce 
to  ihll.  The  distance  in  the  first  case  is  30  feet.  It 
gradually  has  only  to  fall  a  few  inches  to  get  the  same 
result,  and  the  time,  therefore,  may  be  slow,  and  still 
the  same  resalt  may  be  obtained. 

18.048.  But  if  you  had  to  rapidly  run  off  your  reser- 
voir would  not  yon  find,  when  you  got  to  the  lower 
stratum  of  water,  that  that  water  contfuued  a  con- 
siderable quanity  of  matter  compared  with  the  water  in 
the  top  portion  of  the  reservoir  P — No,  I  think  not.  Yoa 
speak  of  running  it  off  rapidly,  the  qnantity  that  we 
could  run  off  in  a  day  is  very  very  small.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  inches.  Yon  see  you  have  only,  generally 
speaking,  about  120  days'  supply,  and  you  have  got 
30  feet  to  do  it  in,  so  that  yoa  have  got  the  number  of 
inches  that  yon  can  ran  off  in  a  day  as  very  small, 
and  tho  number  of  inches  that  you  run  off  does  not 
increase  much  towards  the  bottom,  because  the  bottom 
is  nearly  leveL 

18.049.  (Chairman.)  We  have  been  told,  at  Question 
8221,  that  for  an  increase  of  daily  supply  from  200 
million  to  300  mttliou  gallons  (an  mcrease  of  onW  50 
per  cent.)  the  increase  in  the  storage  mast  exceed  180  per 
cent.  P— Yes. 

18.050.  "  And  for  an  increase  of  daily  supply  of  from 
"  2(>0  to  400  million  gallons,  an  increase  of  only  100 
"  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  storage  mast  be  4-20 
"  per  cent."  What  do  you  say  to  that  P— That  it  is 
based  on  a  mistake.  For  storage  purposes  the  increase 
is  only  from  93  to  193. 

1S,0^1.  From  93,  what  ia  this  P —93 million  gallons  to 
19'i  million  gallons. 

18,05!?.  Now  you  advance  that  proi>osition  with  some 
confidence.  What  do  you  base  iD  upon  ?  Why  is  9:t 
million  gallons  the  proper  storage  in  order  to  supply 
200  million  gallons,  ai;d  193  the  proper  storage  to 
supply  300  million  galioiis  ? — Because,  on  the  average 
of  the  year,  even  taking  this  present  year,  there  is 
always  93  million  gallons  to  be  obtained  for  supply- 
purposes  without  storage ;  therefore  for  storage 
pnrposea  

18,05?.  What — ^there  is  always  93  million  gallons  to 
be  obtained  lor  supply  purposes  without  storage  ? — 
Yes,  on  the  average  of  a  year. 

18.054.  To  be  obtained  from — where  do  you  mean—' 
from  the  Thames  P — Yes,  from  the  Thames. 

18.055.  Do  yoa  mean  pumped  from  tiie  Thames  on  to 
the  filter  lieds  F — Yes,  pumped  from  the  ^ames  with- 
out depleting  the  Thames  below  200  million  gallons  a 
day,  and  without  storing  there  is  93  million  g^lons  on 
the  average  of  the  year. 

18.056.  Do  yoa  say  that  is  on  the  average  of  this,  the 
driest- year  P — ^Yes,  of  this,  the  driest  year.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  the  difference  between  that  and  130 
million  gallons  to  be  stored.  The  difference  is,  there- 
fore, not  between  100  and  200  and  300,  but  between  93 
and  193  and  293  millions. 

18.057.  Why  193."  I  cannot  follow  it.S— That  ia 
simply  adding  on  the  quantity  that  yoa  have  to  store, 
which  is  always  the  same  afterwardn.  It  is  only  in  the 
first  93  million  that  yon  can  supply  withont  storage. 
All  after  that  has  to  be  stored — provision  has  to  be 
m»de  for  storing  the  whole  of  it. 

18.058.  (2fr.  Pember.)  In  fact,  in  all   tho  higher 
MnoontA  you  add  130  minus  93  P — 130  minun  9^ 
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18.059.  {Chairman.)  Bat  ISO  minus.  93  is  37 f-v-I  beg 
Tonr  pardon.  It  is  93,  then  it  is  100  in  every  case ; 
W  ttte  next  100  storage  yon  hare  to  add  the  actual  100 

the  next  100,  100  again.   It  is  only  in  the  firet  93 
II  compared  with  the  130  that  there  ia  any  difference. 

l3fr.  Pcmber.)  I  did  not  quite  underutand  that  last 
ftme  myself. 

(S£r,  Balfbur  Browne.)  Nor  did  I. 

(Ghaiman.)  1  have    no  doubt  it  is  onr  fanlt, 
Hiddleton,  but  I  cannot  aoderstand  it  in  the 

bait. 

18.060.  [Mr.  Pember.)  Jost  state  it  again  P— Taking 
the  conditions  of  189:{  instead  of  1898  yoa  conld  alwayu 
inpply  except  for  five  million  gallons,  therefore  the 
diSenoce  was  not  between  0  and  100.  but  as  between 
75  tad  175  for  a  300  million  gallons*  supply. 

18.061.  (Gkairman.)  Tou  are  now  taking  a  di£Eerent 
let  of  figures,  are  ym  f — It  is  simply  the  substitation 

one  year  for  another. 

18,063.  Do  really  stit^  to  one  year,  because  my  head 
cumot  follow  you  in  this  active  Mltation  from  one  year 
to  another.  Yon  gave  me  1898  joat  now ;  do  stiok  to 
1898  ?— Very  well. 

18.063.  Yoa  can  always  gee  93  million  gallons  at  the 
wont  times  from  the  Thames  withont  storage  ? — Tes, 
from  the  Thames  without  storage. 

18.064.  Then  go  on  with  your  explanation  P — Then 
the  comparison  is  between  93  nnd  193. 

18.065.  Why  is  it  between  93  and  193  P  The  question 
is,  what  is  the  increase  in  the  supply  from  200  million 
to  300  million  gallons  ? — Then  yon  have  to  store  193 
million  gallons  of  that  instead  of  300  million- 

18.066.  Go  on  in  year  own  way  P — ^You  have  to  store 
103  millions  of  that  instead  of  itOO  millions,  and  with 
300  millions  yon  have  to  store  93  millions  of  ic  instead 
d  M  millions. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  right. 

18.067.  (CJiaiman.)  Now,  confining  yonrself  to  the 
ISO  million  gallons  that  the  Companies  are  empowered 
to  take,  and  assaming  that  they  come  nnder  the  tjamo 
rokfl  of  storage  as  the  whole  supply,  what  is  the 
qaaotity  to  be  stored? — What  is  the  quantity  to  be 
stored  for  130  millions  in  the  year  1898  P 

18.068.  Have  we  got  this  already  on  some  table  ? — 
'Ki't'Ti  Tfl8,  it  is  on  Table  4.   It  is  8,314  million  gallons. 

18.069.  What  would  be  the  increase  of  storage  when 
from  that  yoa  go  ap  to  300  million  gallons  P — 300 
miUiun  gallons  is  30,468  million  gallons. 

18.070.  That  is  also  cn  the  same  table  ? — Yes. 

18.071.  Then  I  will  not  ask  yon  ahont  it,  if  it  ia  on  the 
table.  Now,  dp  yon  anticipate  any  deposit  in  the  Welsh 
reserVoirsP— -Tliere  must  be  necessarily  deposit  swept 
down  fVom  the  mountains  into  them. 

18.072.  What  then?— That  would  be  washed  down 
into  tiie  deepest  part.  Tbey  are  not  flat  at  the  bottom 
like  the  Staiaos  Reservoirs ;  they  run  down  to  more  or 
Ifi^  of  a  poinb,  and  that  deposit  must  be  taketi  into 
that  narrow  place,  and  will,  therefore,  fill  up  consider- 
ably more  space  than  it  would  in  the  Staines  Reservoirs ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  ic  must  bo  remembered  that  a 
considerable  allowance  is  made  in  all  such  reservoirs 
for  bottom  water— a  conBiderable  depth  allovraitce.  It 
is  not  very  valuable;  but  that  would  only  take  np 
Bpace  which  is  not  otherwise  valuable.  It  would  not 
iatufere  with  the  water  taken  out. 

18.073.  '[jyir  John  Dorington.)  What  is  the  general 
depth  of  the  Welsh  reaervoira  p— The  particular  one  in 
queation,  the  Yrfon  Reservoir,  is  166  feet,  I  thinic, 
at  the  deepest  point.  At  the  draw  ofi",  I  think  it  is 
about  80  feefc  from  the  top. 

18.074.  {Ohairman.)  As  I  understand,  yoa  would  not 
shrink  firom'flood  water  at  any  time  in  your  storage  of 
water  ? — Ko,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  at  any 
time  in  taking  flood  water  into  the  reservoir. 

18,07.'^.  Then  you  would  make  no  limit  at  aU~you 
Tunld  allow  flood  water  to  be  drawn  at  onao  ? — Yes,  I 
should  allow  flood  water  to  be  drawn  at  onoe,  leaving 
it  entirdy  to  the  engineer  to  say  if  he  would  reject  it 
fhnn  his  filter  beds-  Bat  that  is  only  for  his  own 
purpose  of  getting  his  own  filter  beds  clear.  If  he 
drew  water  mm  storage  we  should  have  to  repump 
it  ^;aiD,  bat  it  might  bo  repnmped  at  onco.  The 
rtsaerrair  mig^t  bo  filled  again  at  onoe. 


18.076.  Can  you  define  a  flood  at  all  according  to  Mr.  B.  E. 
quantity  P— For  their  purposes,  the  Thames  Cons'er-  Middteton. 

vanoy  took  a  flood  at  2,300  million  gallons  measured   

at  Teddington  Weir ;  but  there  are  floods  at  all  levels,  38  Nov.  '9£( 
and  it  is  (}uite  impossible,  I  think,  to  define  a  flood  for     '  ' 

any  practical  purposes. 

18.077.  Then  yoa  do  not  attach  any  impOTtanoe  to 
the  view,  that  the  first  few  days  of  the  nood  bring  down 
a  good  deal  of  agricultural  sewage  P — I  do  attach  im^ 

Eortance  to  it  to  this  ratent,  that  the  filter  beds  would 
are  to  be  worked  more  slowly  nnder  the  circmmstances, 
but  otherwise  as  regards  putting  that  water  into  the 
rfm-TToirs.  I  attach  no  importance  to  it.  I  think  it 
might  perfectly  safely  be  pat  into  the  resorvoirs. 

18.078.  Then  is  there  no  limit  to  it  P— I  think  there 
ia  no  limit  to  it. 

18.079.  You  pomp  into  your  reservoirs  water,  however, 
infected  with  manure  and  farm  refuse  and  sewage  of  all 
sorts  ? — I  believe  it  in  perfectly  safe  to  do  so.  As 
regards  the  Thames,  I  am  speaking  of  any  pollution 
which  might  happen  in  the  Thames. 

18.080.  Q£r.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Would  not  that  involve 
the  conetrnction  of  additional  Alter  beds  P — No.  If  we 
wanted  to  reject  the  water  for  any  time  on  acoount  of 
the  filter  beds,  we  should  take  water  out  of  store  and 
fill  the  next  reservoir  to  that  the  next  day,  taking  it 
from,  Bay,  alternate  reservoirs  and  refilling  them  on 
alternate  days. 

18.081.  But  if  the  water  you  refilled  from  the  filter, 
bed  had  more  particles  in  suspense,  would  not  you  want 
a  larger  filtering  arcii,  ?— Probably  you  would,  but  with, 
storage  there  is  no  iieceseity  for  that.  You  can  take  the 
cleitiier  water.  You  can  bring  it  up  to  the  proper 
quantity  or  proper  condition  by  taking  water  from 
store. 

18.082.  {Mr.  BaJ/our  Brovme.)  That  is,  of  course; 
entirely  contrary  to  the  report  of  Lord  Balfoar'e 
Oommissiou  ? — I  think  not. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  As  I  read  it,  it  is. 

18.083.  {Major- Oeneral  Scott.)  I  presume  you  are 
aware  that  Sir  Edward  Frankland*s  theory  is  that  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  river  water  increases  ^-ery 
largely  during  floods  P — Yes. 

18.084.  After  rainfall  which  is  synonymous  with 
floods  P — Yes. 

18.085.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  practically  the. 
nnmber  of  bacteria  in  the  filtered  water  bears  somEt 
proportion  to  the  number  of  bncteria  in  the  unaltered 
water  P — That  is  so,  thore  is  a  sUgbt  ino^aee  fOT  a 
larger  number. 

18.086.  There  is  a  percentage  of  elimination,  and 
that  does  not  increase  when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of 
flood?— That  is  so.  '  i 

18.087.  The  percentage  remains  about  the  sanieP' 
— ^Abont  the  same. 

18.088.  Therefore  that  implies  that  there  wonld  be  a. 
larger  number  of  bacteria  in  the  filtered  water  if  flood 
wattjr  is  introduced  into  the  filters? — I  think  flood 
water  always  has  been  introduced  into  the  filters  up  to 
the  present  luid  it  necessarily  must  be  so. 

18.089.  But,  still,  the  result  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  an  increased  number  of  bacteria  when  flood 
water. has  been  filtered?— That  is  naturally  so. 

15.090.  That  is  compared  with  the  number  of  them 
when  water  that  is  not  flood  water  has  been  filtered  P-* 
Tlrat  is  so. 

18.091.  (Chairman.)  That  eeema  to  be  an  admission 
which  is  rather  fatal  to  your  theory? — I  do  not  think 
BO,  my  Lord;  I  »aid.  that  I  should  not  object  to  putting 
the  water  Into  the  reservoirs. 

18.092.  W  hat  beoomoB  of  the  bacteria  ?_They  subside. 
In  a  very  sbort  time  there  is  something  like  80  per 
cent,  of  tho  bacteria  in  reservoirB  that  subside  to  the 
bottom. 

18.093.  They  subside  P— They  subside,  yes. 

18.094.  Do  they  live,  or  do  they  die  ?— I  presume 
that  they  die  ;  they  do  not  appear  again. 

18.095.  But  they  must  be  there — do  not  they  multiply  f 
— They  do  not  appear  again.  They  subside  per- 
manently. Sedimentation  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  bacteria,  short  of  filtering. 

18.096.  But  that  is  not  consistent  with  what  yon 
have  just  admitted  to  M^jor-Geueral  Scott.    The  more 
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Mr.  R.  E,         water  which  goes  into  the  resOTTOirs,  the  more 
MUdleloH.  haoteria  there  is  in  the  reanlting  filtration  of  that  water  P 
,      —"So,  that  is  not  the  question  General  Scott  asked  me. 
98KoT.'98  He  asked  me  if  it  were  put  direct  on  to  the  filter  beds. 

1£  it  IB  put  direct  on  to  the  filter  beds,  that  is  so; 
but  if  we  take  the  water  from  the  reservoirs  on  to 
filter  beds — of  coarse,  that  is  pore  water — that  is  to 
say,  water  ont  of  the  reservoirs  pretty  free  from 
iHwteria.  They  have  already  had  time  for  sedimenta- 
tion. I  say  that  if  the  engineer  considers  that  his 
filters  would  be  over-pressed  by  taking  in  that 
flood  water  at  onco,  we  should  reject  that  Hood  water 
from  the  filter  beds,  turn  water  from  the  reservoirs  on 
to  the  filter  beds,  and  then  reSU  the  reserve irs  the  next 
day. 

18.097.  (Major-Oeneral  SeoU.)  In  that  catA  yon 
depend  very  largely  npon  tho  efleck  of  subsidence  for 
the  purification  of  the  water  p — To  a  certain  extent, 
but,  of  course,  that  water  would  probably  have  been 
standing  there  for  months,  or  for  weeks,  at  any  rate, 
beforehwsd,  and  the  effect  would  practically  have  been 
produced. 

(Jfr.  Fember.)  I  do  not  know  what  evidence  the  other 
Boyal  Commission  had  before  it,  but  paragraph  146 
deads  with  this  question. 

(Jfr.  BtMmr  Browne.)  There  are  a  large  number 
dealing  irith  it. 

(Jfr.  Pmber.)  It  says  There  are,  moreover, 
*'  numerous  oonditions  which  lead  to  the  destruction 

or  elixoination  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  during 
"  fhd  flow  down  the  stream,  and  afterwards  during 
*'  the  sojourn  of  the  water  in  the  subsidence  tauks,  and 
"  duringthe  process  of  filtration;  so  that  it  is  extremely 
"  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  a  siDgle  one  of 
"  diese  pathogenic  bacteria  will  remain  in  the 
"  water  as  delivered  to  the  consumer,  or  even  in 
"  the  xmfiltered  river  water  itself :  that  in  spite  oE 
"  frequent  examinations  none  have  ever  been  detected 
"  in  it,"  and  so  forth;  but  these  are  tlie  words  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  "  or  even  in  the 
nnfiltered  river  water  itself." 

[Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  You  must  read  it  in  connexion 
with  the  parts  where  the  Commission  condemned  the 
taking  in  of  the  more  turbid  river  water. 

(OAatrmoA.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Psmber.)  The  only  thing  I  can  find  about  that 
is  on  page  66  in  paragraph  135 "  The  taking  of  the 
*'  water  should  be  under  regulations  similar  in 
*'  character  to  those  suggested  for  the  Thames.*' 

(Mr.  BaUfour  Brovme.)  Go  on,  please, 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  '*  Namely,  the  first  flush  of  floods  to  be 
"  rejected." 

(Iff.  Bd^owr  Broume.)  It  is  higher  up  in  134,  you 
will  find,  and  also  on  the  last  page  the^  speak  of 
rejeoting  the  more  objectionable  part  of  the  flood 
water. 

(Jbr.  Pemher.)  They  do  not  Bay  timt.  They  say :  "  Wo 
"  believe  this  can  be  done  without  taking  in  the  more 
turbid  of  the  flood  waters." 

(3fr.  Bdlfcwr  Browne.)  But  Mr.  Kiddleton  says  there 
ia  no  objectionable  part— there  is  no  objection  to  any 
part  of  the  flood. 

18.098.  {Chairfncm.)  But  where  in  the  world  do  the 
bacteria  oome  from  that  have  been  taken  into  account 
in  the  analysis  we  have  had  before  us.  We  have  had 
1,600  odd  bacteria  per  cnbio  centimetre.  Where  do 
those  come  from  ? — From  the  Thames. 

18.099.  Had  that  water  been  in  a  reserroir  ? — ^That 
wat^  had  not  been  in  a  reserToir,  to  the  host  of  my 
knowledge. 

18.100.  It  had  oomo  direct  from  the  Thtunes,  do  you 
think  ? — Direct  from  the  Thames  on  to  the  fliter  beds. 

18.101.  If  it  had  been  in  a  reservoir,  do  I  understand 
yon  to  Bay  that  this  1.600  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre 
woulO  hare  subsided  to  tho  bottom  and  perished  f — A 
certain  proportion  of  them. 

18.102.  A  certain  proportion  of  them,  but  how  many  ? 
—It  depends  upon  the  time — upon  how  long  they  have 
been  stored— as  many  as  80  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
length  of  time,  and  the  length  of  time  varies  f^om 
about  four  days  upwards. 

{Mr.  Bd^our  Browne.)  The  number  of  microbes  hts 
Lordship  gave  was  in  filtered  water. 

{WUiuu.)  I  am  perfboUy  aware  of  that  fact. 


(0&«i*rfiM».)  Yes. 

{Mr.Pemiber.)  Paragraph  146  deals  with  the  unfiltered 

water. 

18.103.  {Major-  General  8coU.)  Would  you  limit  the 
abstraction  of  water  for  conveyance  to  the  filters 
direct  P — I  would  not  limit  it,  except  by  the  experience 
of  tho  engineers.  I  do  not  think  thcro  is  the  slightest 
necessity  to  limit  it. 

18.104.  A  large  proportion  of  the  water  out  of  this 
300  million  gallons  is  taken  direct  from  tho  river,  taxi 
brought  down  to  the  filteis  P — Yes. 

18.105.  Yon  would  not  fix  any  limit  to  the  take  of 
water,  and  its  transfer  directly  to  the  filters  in  that 
way  P — I  do  not  think  that  any  nsefal  test  could  be 
made.  I  think  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  woald  be 
far  more  reliable  than  any  hai-d  and  fast  rule  that  could 
be  laid  d'jwii  for  the  porpose.  I  think  that  hard  and 
fast  rules  of  that  description  are  apt  to  lead  to  iiqnry 
rather  than  benefit. 

{OhaWman.)  Please  say  yourself  what  more  yon  wont 
to  say  about  the  percentage  of  storage. 

18.106.  (Jfr.  Ba^otiT  Brovme.)  Is  this  98  and  193  P— 
Yes.  It  is  simply  this,  that  under  the  conditions  of 
1898,  an  increase  of  supply  from  200  to  300  million 
gallons  daily  is  for  storage  purposes.  From  93  to  193 
million  gallons,  or  207^  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of 
storage  is  only  182^  per  cent,  l^e  storage  in  this  oaae 
increases  at  a  lesti  rate  than  the  supply. 

18.107.  {Chairman.)  Yon  must  be  good  enough  to 
explain  that,  because  I  do  not  understand  it  in  theleast. 
An  increase ,  yon  say,  of  supply  from  200  to  300  million 
gallons  daily  is  for  storage  pnrpoaes.  From  93  to  193 
million  gallons — what  do  you  mean  by  that — "  is  for 
storage  purposes  "  p — That  you  have  only  to  store  the 
difibrence  between  93  and  200  million  gallons. 

18.108.  But  the  difference  between  93  and  200,  is  not 
193.  but  197  P—XTo,  that  is  between  the  next.  93  and 
193  is  for  3U0.  Tor  200  million  gallons  for  storage  pnr> 
poses,  you  have  to  store  93  million  gallons.  The  rest 
yon  oould  get  direct. 

18.109.  Does  this  sentence  that  you  have  just  read 
mean  that  if  yon  had  got  to  suppl;^  200  million  gallons 
a  day  yon  have  got  to  store  93  million  gallons  a  aaj  P — 
Yes 

18.110.  A  day  ? — A  day  on  the  average. 

18.111.  Ou  the  average,  if  yon  are  going  to  supply 
300  million  gallons- a  day,  yon  must  store ^93  million 
gallons  a  day  P — That  is  so. 

18.112.  That  is  what  it  means  ?— Yos,  that  is  what  it 
moans. 

18.113.  {Mr.Pember.)  Surely  it  onght  to  be  137  P— 
^o,  it  is  perfectly  right. 

18.114.  (CAoinnon.)  I  do  not  know  what  it  ought  to 
be.  I  oan  only  take  what  Ur.  Kiddleton  says  It  ia 
all  right. 

18.115.  I  do  not  understand  it  in  the  least.  I  am 
only  taking  it  from  him  as  if  ho  were  a  prophet,  llien 
you  go  on  to  say:  "While  the  increase  of  storage  is 
182^  per  cent." — wbaf  does  tiiat  mean  P  You  have  got 
to  store  207-^  per  cent,  more  than  you  did  when  yog 
were  tmly  supplying  200  million  gallons  a  day.  What 
do  you  mean  the  increase  of  storage  9 — ^We  have  got  to 
supply  207|  per  cent.,  but  we  have  got  to  increase  our 
storage  by  162}  per  cent  to  do  it. 

18.116.  Could  you  put  that  into  plainer  English. 
Do  yoa  rnean^  that  you  have  to  pump  into  your 
storage  reservoirs  207$  per  cent,  more,  but  the  area  of 
your  storage  reservoirs  is  only  increued  by  1^)^  per 
cent.  Is  t^t  what  you  mean  f — ^No,  tiiat  is  not  what  I 
mean. 

18.117.  Then,  do  tell  ns  what  you  mean  P— You  hare 
to  supply  207i  per  cent,  more. 

18.118.  Supply  to  whom  or  where  ? — To  the  districts, 
to  the  companies.   The  supply  is  increased  from  93  to 

193  million  gallons. 

18.119.  No.  no;  the  supply  is  increased  from.  200 
millious  to  300  millions  P — Yes,  but  the  supply  for 
storage  purposes — the  supply  that  you  have  to  get 
from  storage — increases  from  93  to  193  millions. 

18.120.  Now,  you  are  putting  a  different  meaning 
upon  the  snpply  for  storage  purposes  you  mean,  not 
tioat  yon  have  got  to  put  that  difi'erence  of  quantity 
into  your  stor^e  reservoirs,  but  you  have  to  diaw  titat 
quantity  ont  P — ^Yon  have  to  draw  that  difference  out. 
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16^121.  Yon  said  jniit  the  raverse.  jast  n^fp  ?-rI  am 
lorrr. 

[Ur.  Pemier.)  May  I  be  pardoned  for  patting  it  r\ght. 

{Chairman.)  Do  anything  to  make  it  intelligible. 

18.122.  (Mr.  Fetnber.)  As  I  anderatand,  Mr.,Middleton 
Deans  to  Bay  he  can  draw  93  out  of  the  first  130  millions 
Tithont  storage  ? — Ko,  it  is  the  other  way  about — it  is 
tlie  difference. 

{Chaiman.)  I  am  bo  glad  to  find  yon  do  not  nnder- 
nwd  it.  - 

18.123.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Ton  have  been  saying  np  to 
die  present  time  yon  can  draw  93  withont  storago  P— 
No^  It  is  37. 

18.124.  (Chaifman.)  1  will  make  aDofchcr  attempt  to 
pnt  it  into  lanc^age  that  I  understand.  If  yon  suptily 
goo  million  gallons  a  day,  and  the  year  is  a  year  like 
WS,  yoa  will  have  to  uaw  on  au  average  &om  your 
storage  reserroirs  93  million  gallons  a  AAjf — That 
iiso.  ' 

18.125.  That  is  right,  is  it?— That  is  rigl^;,  my 
Lord. 

18.126.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yoa  have  to  supply 
300  million  gallons  a  day,  and  the' conditions  are  like 
those  of  1898,  you  will  have  to  draw  193  million  gallon! 
a  day  from  yonr  storage  reservoirs  P~That  is  so. 

18.127.  That  is  what  you  mean.   On  the  other  hand, 

TOQ  say  that  the  diSerenoe   of  storage  Evea  -? — 

Storage  capacity. 

18.128.  "Well,  storage  capacity — I  will  t^ke  any  word 
that  I  can  nnderstand  ~-  tbe  difference  of  storage 
capacity  for  those'  two  supplies  of  200  million  and 
SCO  million  gallons  is  only  l^i  per  cent.  P — That  is  so. 

18.129.  But  Ton  have  not  given  us  the  figures  at 
which  they  are  in  the  two  coses.  I  suppose  they  appear 
in  year  tables  ?— They  can  he  taken  off  Table  4s. 

18.130.  [Sir  Qtnrge  Bruce.)  This  increase  of  storage, 
icqaired  from  200  millions  to  300  millions  on- the  basis 
of  the  year  1898,  is  16,710  millions  for  2G0  million^  and 
%46S  millions  for  300  millions P— That  is  so. 

18.131.  {Ohairmom.)  Those  are  exactly  the  figures  on 
that  tablo  P: — Those  are  exactly  the  same. 

{Cikairmcm.)  Then  we  need  not  take  them  over  again. 

18.132.  (Mr.DeBoekPryrter.)  Wonld  you  tell  me  wjiy 
the  excess  of  storage  required  under  the  conditions 
18d8  over  those  of  1893,  decreases  from  9,811  for  a 
supply  of  200  million  gallons  of  daily  supply  to  4,435 
for  a  snpply  of  400  million  gallons  of  daily  supply  P — 
Becaose  the  drought  is  nipped  off  more'  sharply 
tlaD  it  is  in  the  y6ar  18^,  and  the '  consequence  is, 
tliat  the  worst  pari  of  the  storage  is  when  a  supply 
sf  190  million  gallonB  was  giTen.  There  is  more  storage 
reqaired  in  comparison  at  that  time  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  so  on.  If  the  storage  was  increased  so,  it 
vonM  continue  to  int^ease. 

18.133.  Then  the  drought  of  1898  ezteoded  over  a 
longer  period  P — Over  a  longer  period. 

18.134.  And  was  not  so  excessive  in  the  earlier  part  F 
— AVasnot  so  excessive  in  the  earlier  part.  You  will 
see,  I  think,  the  effect  of  that  in  Tables  3  and  4.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  137  days,  and  iu  the  otlter, 
195  days. 

18.135.  {GhairmoM.)  It  yon  have  got  anytbing  more 
to  say  about  the  fiow  of  the  Thames,  please  say  it  P — 
With  regard  to  the  flow  of  the  Thames,  I  think  that 
this  ^ear  has  proved  effectnally  that  the  limit  at 
Teddmgton  might  be  considerably  reduced. 

18.136.  You  have  told  ng  that  already  P— Tes,  but  I 
Uiink  that  this  year  has  proved  it  very  much  more 
itroDgly. 

18.137.  Why  has  this  year  proved  it  P — Because  it 
has  been  down  to  a  lower  limit  by  100  million  gallons 
than  in  any  other  year  before,  and  there  luta  Imen  no 
injarioas  ^ect  upon  the  Thames,  so  fu:  as  I  know. 

18.138.  No  injurious  effect  P  —  No  injtirious  effect. 
There  has  been  no  complaint,  to  tbe  best  of  my  know* 
ledge,  of  any  injurious  effect  to  the  Thames,  or  to  any 
person  uung  the  Thames.  Then,  I  think,  it  might  be 
Useful  to  compare  tbe  flow  of  the  Thames  and  the 
atnoont  of  supply  which  we  propose  to  t^a  from  it 
with  that  given  by  many  other  reservoirs. 

18.139.  By  many  other  reservoirs? — Yes,  by  other 
reservoirs.  The  lowest  point  to  which  the  l%ames 
reached  was  175  million  gallons  for  one  day's  natural 
flow.  ' 
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.  18,140.  The  lowest. point  for  this  year?— Yes.  The.  BfT.B.]^^ 
natural  flow  of  the  Thames  was  175  million  gallons  for  MidH^n^ 
one  single  day.   The  quantity  that  we  propose  to  take  — — 
here  is  400  million  (rallons  a  day ;  therefore,  the  supphr 
is  a  little  over-  vmce  the  minimum  flow — as  16  to  7.  _ 
But  in  many  reservoirs  the  quantity  supplied  will  be  as 
mnoh  as  in  the  proportion  of  23  or  24  to  1,  or  even 
higher. 

18,141.  In  many  of  the  reservoirs  P— I  will  take  the 
case  of  the  Wye  reservoir,  for  instance.  The  natural 
flow  of  the  Wye  Qeserroir  fall  this  year  a  little  under 
2  million  gallons  a  day.  • 

18,14S,  I  must  ask  yon  to  explain  ill  at  a  little'.  What 
do  yon  mean  by  Hie  natural  flow  of  the  'VTye  reservoir  P 
— The  natural  flow  of  the  river  Wye.  at  the  site  of  the 
reservoir  — at  the  proposed  reservoir,  fell  to  a  little 
under  two  million  gallons  a  day- ;  th»t  reservoir  is  in- 
tended to  gire  a  supply,  irrespective,  I  believe,  of 
compensation,  of  43  million  gallons  a  day;  therefore, 
the  proportion  is  as  23  to  1,  whereas  from  tJbe  Thames, 
we  only  propose  to  take  a  quantity  which  is  represented 
by  16  to  7,  or  nearly  2  to  1. 

18.143.  Yon  propose  to  take  from  the  Thames,  hoTf 
much — how  many  million  gallons  a  day  P — 400  million 
gallons  at  the  present  time. 

18.144.  {Mr.  Balfour  JSrvtme.)  The  Wye  reservoir  is 
intended  to  give  compensation  as  well-  as  supply  ?— I 
said  so,  I  said  the  proportion  wonld  be '  very  much 
larger,  therefore.  The  jnoportion  really  wonld  not  fca 
SS  to  1,  but  aboat  S8. 29,  or  30  to  1. 

18.145.  (Ohaiman.)  So  that  your  alignment 'is  that 
if  you  can  take  from  the  Wye^give  me  the'  proportion 
again  P — 30  titnes  tio  worst  dry -leather  flow. 

18.146.  In  the  worst  dry-weather  flow  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  taken  from  tbe  Thames  16/7ths.  of  the  dry- 
weather  flow  P — 16/7th8.  of  tbe  dry-weather  flow. 

18.147.  {Major-Oeneral  Scottf)  What  is  the  ratio  be- 
tween tbe  minimum  flow  of  the  Wye  and  the  .maximum 
flow  in  the  flood. — It  is  very  large ;  I  could  not  tell  you 

at  the  present  moment,  but  I  know  it  is  as  mnch  a^  ^  18,19S. 
125  millions. 

18, 14S.  That  wonld  be  a  ratio  of  what  P— 62  times. 

18.149.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  minimnm  flow  of  the 
Thames  to  the  maximnm  flow  P—The  maximum  flow,  I 
think;  is  16,000  millions. 

18.150.  Of  the  Thames?— The  maximum' flow  is 
15,000  millions. 

18.151.  Nothing  like  that,  is  it,  that  has  ever  been 
registered  P — It  is  given  in  the  papers  as  being  20.000 
millions,  but  I  think  the  highest  that  has  Men  reg- 
isterod  u  15,000  millions. 

18.152.  (Mr.  Bcdfoia- Browne.)  Dd  yoa  ihean  in. 24 
hours  P-*-In  24  hours. 

18. 153.  I  am  told  it  is  75  to  1  in  the  case  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  the  case  Qf  the  Welsh  streams  abqut  1,000  to  1 P 
— I  know  it  is. 

(Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  That  is  the  maadmimi  com- 
pared with  the  minimum ;  the  difference  of  rainfall,  of 
course,  in  the  two  districts  is  very  great. 

18.154.  {Mt^oT'Oeneral  SeoU.)  I  was  vnder  the  im- 
pression tiut  there  was  an  enormous  diff^renoe  in  the 
ratio,  and,  of  conrse,  that  affects  the  argument  in  regard 
to  the  proportion  yon  can  tske  P— Undoabt^y. 

18.1 55.  And  also  the  lowest  flow  of  yonr  reservoir  P.— 
Certainly,  I  ^te  agree  with  that ;  but  the  other  is, 
nevertheless,  I  think,  a  strong  argument.  .Hereis  not 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  that  wonld  make  tiie 
wgoment  a  very  weak  one — 80  to  1  and  2  to  1.  This  is 
in  1898.    I  did  not  hear  your  figure. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  1,000  to  1. 

18.156.  (Mr.Pember.)  I  thongbtyon  said  it  was  about 
185  millions  in  flood  as  to  the  Wye^— The  highesti 
remember -was  125,  butlhave  not  got  the  figures  oefore 
me.  It  may  have  been  higher. 

18.157.  That  is  only  62^?— That  is  only  62^;  tut 
there  may  have  been  other  figures  which  I  have  not  got 
at  the  present  moment. 

18.158.  (Major-OoTural  SooU.)  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  in  some  of  those  streams  that  feed  the  Liverpool 
reservoir  tbe  ratio  is  1,000  to  1  P — I  dare  say  it  is  quite 
possible.  I  dare  say  I  can  find  the  figores,  and  I  shall 
be  quite  willing  to  produce  them  if  I  have  them. 

18.159.  {Sir  Qeorge  Bruee.)  In  boch  cases  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Btora^  to  make  np  for  the  deficiency  in  liie 
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period  of  Bmallest  Bupply  P  —  Yep,  certainl)*,  that  it 
what  it  is. 

18.160.  (Okairman.)  Oan  yon  gtre  tu  aconrately  the 
way  in  which  the  existing  866  miilions  of  gallons  of 
storage  is  now  distributed.  I  am  not  sore  that  we  ha^e 
thatP — I  think  that  I  Gfave  it  to  yon  last. time — the 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  136  millioDB. 

18.161.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Is  that  existing  to-day  P 
— Existing  to'day.  Then  Lambeth,  125  millions  ;  East 
Loudon,  5  millions  at  HanwortU;  West  MiddloseXt 
397  millions ;  Grand  Jnnotion,  64^  millions ;  fmd 
Chelsea,  140  millions.  I  think'  Uiere  is  a  differoncc  of 
1}  milUons. 

18.162.  {Ohairma».)  Where  is  the  New  Birer  P— The 
Ifew  River  has  got  nothing  on  the  Thunes  at  present. 

18.163.  Here  yon  have  only  given  ns  six  oompameB  P 
—That  is  all. 

18.164.  The  Kov  Biver  has  none,  and  the  Sent 
OompanyP — And  the  Sent — they  have  nothing— no 
storage  reservoirs. 

18.165.  Yon  have  given  ns  867^  millions  P  —  867} 
millions,  I  think  it  is. 

18.166.  That  is  existing  storage  oapaoil^  now  at  work  P 
— Now  at  work. 

18.167.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  Staines 
reservoirs  in  the  least  P — It  does  not  inclade  the  Staines 
or  the  constmcting  work  of  the  Southwark  and  Yanx- 
hall,  mooh  of  which  is  completed,  equal  to  327  million 
gallons. 

18.168.  Yes ;  but  oan  you  tell  me  before  I  get  any 
other  figures  from  you,  whether  the  cost  of  any  other 
storage  than  these  867^  millions  has  got  into  the  capital 
accoants  of  the  companies  as  ^etP — As  debentores, 
bertainlv.  As  debenture  charge  it  amounts  to,  I  think, 
about  600,0002. 

18.169.  Then  toll  me  what  additional  storage  is  either 
oonstmcting  or  constructed,  and  which  appears  in  the 
Company's  accounts.  I  do  not  want  money  to  be  raised 
and  levied  hereafter? — There  are  927  million  gallons 
of  storage  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  along  with 
filter  beds. 

18.170.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  filter  beds  but  storage 
reservoirs,  please  P— The  Lambeth,  835  million  g^allons 
constrocting.  Then  there  are  tbib  Staines  reservoirs  for 
8,300  millions. 

18.171.  I  should  like  to  keep  the  Staines  reservoirs 
distinct,  if  you  please,  beoanse  that  belongs  to  three 
oompanies.  Oan  yuu  give  us  the  others  separately  ?— 
7ou  have  got  them  all. 

18.172.  Nothing  about  Chelsea  P— It  is  very  little. 

(Mr.  Siekardt.)  Chelsea  are  conBtmoting  reservoirs 
now  at  the  present  time  to  hold  50  million  gallons  more. 
They  are  increasing  their  storage. 

(Chairman.)  Does  the  cost  of  that  appear  in  the  tables 
we  have  had  of  their  debenture  capital  P 

(Mr.  BiekardM.)  No,  not  those  you  have  had. 
(Ohairman.)  Ton  see  my  object  P 
(kr.  Biekairdt.)  Yes. 

(Witnett.)  I  have  those  of  the  Chelsea  reservoirs  here, 
but  I  did  not  give  you  the  figure  because  there  is 
nothing  expended  on  them. 

18.173.  (Ohairman.)  If  their  cost  has  not  appeared  in 
the  capital  aoconnt,  I  do  not  want  to  have  it.  Then 
there  is  nothing  elw  except  the  Staines  P— Nothing  but 
the  Staines.  . 

18.174.  That  is  662  mUUons  P— That  is  662  millions. 

18.175.  Now  give  me  Stuinos  P— Staines  is  3,300 
millions. 

18.176.  Constructed,  or  constructing  P — Constructing. 

18.177.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Hare  you  got  any  powers 
beyond  that  P— Beyond  the  3,?00  f 

18.178.  Yes  P— No. 

18.179.  Are  yon  applying  for  any  this  year?— No,  not 
this  year. 

(Mr.  Pem6er.)  Would  it  not  be  safer  to  take  these 
figures  from  the  engineers  of  the  separate,  companies — 
from  those  who  know  them  accnrately  P 

(Ohmrman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  sro  not 
■courateP 


(iff.  PefMer.)  I  do  not  say  they  ai-e  not  accurate,  but 
I  have  my  saspioion  that  some  of  them  are  not  right. 

(Ohaimkm.)  If  yon  can  agree  to  a  Table,  which  you 
can  hand  In,  I  will  trouble  Mr.  Middleton  no  further. 

{Mr.  Bdlfowr  Browne.)  Would  it  bo  possible  to  have 
what  the  storage  was  in  1892,  when  Lord  Balfour's 
Commisdion  reported,  because  I  believe  there  has  been 
some  iuVrease  in  those  figures  Mr.  Uiddleton  gave  ns, 
since  thai  date. 

(Mr.  Pmhor.)  I  think  yon  will  find  that  in  their  own 
report. 

(TTtMSM.)  The  WestHiddlesex  is  increased,  of  course ; 
all  that  is  new  since  then. 

(JIfr,  B<dfowr  Browne.)  They  only  report  that  it  is 
quite  idadeqnate  as  to  storage,  but  they  do  not  say  the 
amount. 

(Mr.  Pemh&r.)  X  think  they  do. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  all  the  recent 
fi^nreit  you  have  given  have  been  since  that  Com- 
missioli,  and  no  doubt  the  applications  to  Parliament 
were  stimulated  by  that  report. 

(Mr.  iBalfowt  Browne.)  Yes.   I  only  wanted  to  know 
how  mnoh  they  have  got  since  then. 

18.180.  {Ohavrman.)  In  yonr  tables  you  have  put  in 
to-day,  you  have  deducted  as  your  existing  capacity 
867  million  gallons  P~Yes. 

18.181.  Whereas,  according  to  you,  there  is  867 
millions  of  gallons  and  a  half  more — I  will  not  trouble 
yoQ  about  mat — and  662  which  are  already  not  only 
authorised,  but  constructing  P — Yes. 

18.182.  And  which  figure  in  the  capital  account  of  the 
Company  P — ^Yes,  and  the  Staines  Baser  voir  oonstmcting 
as  well. 

18,188.  The  Staines  Beservoir  is  a  part.  Do  keep 
your  mind  upon  the  point,  please.  So  that  it  is  not  a 
deduction  of  867  millions  that  yon  should  have  made, 
bat  a  deduction  of  1,500  and  something  P— Yes. 

18.184.  Then  why  did  not  yon  dednct  the  right 
figure? 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  But  that  is  not  ikll. 

18.185.  {Ohairmcm.)  It  is  capital  raised  and  it  appears 
in  the  list  of  debentures,  as  I  nnderBtand  P — ^Yeti,  some 
of  it. 

(Mr.  Pemfier.)  I  think  we  had  batter  give  the 
authoritative  statement. 

(O&owiiMn.)  Very  well. 

(Mr,  Pimther)  That  is  a  statement  <^  the  amount  of 
storat^  plant  actually  ensting  and  capital  raised  to 
meet  it. 

(Witnees.)  I  quite  understand  your  point. 

18.186.  (Chairman)  Yon  see,  Kr.  Middleton,  wo  have 
spent  an  enormous  number  of  hoars  trying  to  define 
^hat  expenditure  would  be  necessary  to  briu^  tho 
existing  storage  system  np  to  the  Staines  conditions  ? 
— Yes. 

18.187.  Capital  that  has  already  been  raised  and 
applied  to  the  construction  of  additional  i-eservoira 
onght  not  to  be  included  in  that  P — I  quite  agree  with, 
that,  but  I  understood  that  ^ou  wished  it  to  ue  in  this 
form,  and  therefore  I  put  it  in  this  form. 

18.188.  I  wish  to  have  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  is 
useful.  Then  we  will  await  the  statement. 

{Mr.  Temher.)  On  page  24  of  the  Beport  of  Lord 
BsJfonr's  Commission  yon  will  see  thelistof  Bub^dcnce 
reservoirs,  and  their  capacity  given. 

(ITitnefs.)  Shall  I  give  yon  the  Staines  now  P 

18.189.  (Chairman.)  There  are  3,300  million  gallons 
of  stor^  there  P — 3,300  million  gallons  of  storage,  aud 
there  hu  been  about  200,0002.  spent  upon  that. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotcne)  Ont  of  a  million. 

18.190.  (OhairfMm.)  Out  of  a  million  and  a  half,  is  it 
not?— Out  of  a  million  and  a  qnarter. 

18.191.  We  have  got  the  fignres  of  the  Staines 
expense,  I  think,  out  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  aud 
that  avails  for  the  benefit  of  three  oompanies  only 
For  the  benefit  of  three  companies  only. 


[Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.] 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  Norember  29th,  1898. 


Quildball,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Th»  Bight  Hohoubabib  VISCOUNT  LLANDABT,  Ohubmui. 

The  Eieht  Hwourtble  JouN  Wimuc  Meilor,  Q.O..  |     Aiiked  Db  Bock  Pobtee,  Em.,  O.B. 

jj  p         ^  I     Hiqor<OeiieraI  Alixaitseb  De  Codbct  Scott,  E.E. 

Sir  QntBGE  Baxcl&t  Bhocb,  Kt.,  O.B.  I     Robbet  Lewis.  Saq. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Bscreiarf, 

Mr  Balfour  Browne,  Q  C,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  London  County  Council. 
e  O.C.,  and  Mr.  Glavde  BaggcMaiy,  Q.C„  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  Biver  Company. 


lb  jitt^  Q  C  and  Mr  Lewia  Ooward,  appeared  as  Oounsei  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Xr.  ^^r.  Q.d!.  appeand  as  Oonnsel  for  the  I«mbeth,  East  London.  Grand  Jnnotion.  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies.  ^        ,  -         tj-    i.        i.  -i 

Sir  Joteph  Leeu,  Q.O..  M.P  .  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  CouuciL 
Mr.  BicWf  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bofcer*  Ceoiiappeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  Connty  Council, 
Sir  Itiekard  NiehoUon  appeared  for  the  County  Counca  ^  Mid^Uesex. 
Mr.  Q.  Prior  Goldneif  (ECTiembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


Mr.  BEODTiU)  Empsom  Middlbtok  recalled  and  farther  examined. 


(Mr.  Pember.)  Mr.  Middleton  has  got  your  figure,  my 
Lord,  about  the  highest  flow  of  the  Wye  as  compared 
with  the  lowest.  There  was  aome  talk  about  its  being 
V:t  a  1,000  to  1.  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  has  got  the 
fipore  now .  and  also  he  has  got  a  couple  of  diagrams 
which  I  think  he  wants  to  give  you.  which  perhaps  is 
not  qaite  ao  pleasant  a  piece  of  information,  but  which 
refer  to  his  Tables  2  and  3,  which  were  handed  m  at 
(^tions  17.747  and  14,936.  He  thinks  th^  will  help 
jt>Q  to  understand  the  tob1«i. 

18.193.  {CkttirmaM,  to  WUneta).  What  is  it  you  hare 
10  say  about  the  Wye  P— The  highest  reading  uf  the 
Hje  that  1  have  is  734,500,000  gallons  per  day ;  the 
lowest  reading  is  1,872,000  gallons,  and  the  proportion 
isltoS92. 

18.193.  (Ut^or-Oeneral  Soott.)  Perhaps  yon  had  better 
repeat  now  the  Thames  ratio  ?— The  lowest  reading  of 
the  Thames  was  17fi  million  gidhms,  and  the  htghest 
I'SOOO  million  gallons,  and  the  proportion  is  1  to  w. 

18.194.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Where  were  the  gaugings 
taken:  first,  where  was  the  Wye  ganging  taken?— 
Sear  ihe  site  of  the  proposed  reservoir  on  the  upper  Wye^ 

18.195.  And  the  gauging  on  the  Thames  was  taken  at 
Teddington  Weir,  was  it  not  P— Tes. 

18.196.  {Chairman.)  The  inference  you  draw  from 
those  figures,  I  suppose,  is  that  in  a  season  where  the 
Thames  is  likely  to  fail,  the  Wye  is  much  more  likely 
to  faiip — That  is  scarcely  the  inference  I  wanted  to 
draw,  though  that  is  one  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn. 
The  amount  of  water  that  we  propose  to  draw  from  the 
Thames  is  f*r  less  in  proportion  than  that  which  it  is 
proposed  to  draw  from  the  Welsh  stream. 

18.197.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Is  not  the  rainfall  in 
tte  Welsh  area  very  much  larger  than  that  in  the 

Thames  ?  ^That  is  so,  but  then  the  area  is  very  much 

asaUer. 

18,196.  {Mr.  Pember.)  The  watershed,  you  mean,  is 
moch  smaller  P— The  watershed,  the  drainage  area  is. 

18,190.  {Mr.  De  Boeft  Porler.)  But  the  rainfall  is  very 
moch  larger  P—Yery  much. 

18.200.  (Ohairman.)  Forgive  me,  I  do  not  qnite  see 
bow  the  figro'^B  yon  have  given  us  lead  to  that  last 
inferenoe  yon  have  drawn.  Ton  compared  the  jvopor- 
tion  proposed  to  be  drawn  flrom  the  Thames  to  the 
lowest  flow  of  the  Thames,  and  the  proportion  to  be 
dnwB  from  the  Wye  to  the  lowest-  flow  of  ihe  Wye,  in 


Mr.  jr.  B. 
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order  to  raise  the  inference  that  you  wish  P — Yes,  that  , 
is  what  I  said  yesterday — wfaenl  did  draw  a  proportion  2tNi»T.*98 
—that  the  one  was  as  nearly  2  to  1  for  the  Thames,  and     ■  -i  ■ 
as  23  to  1  for  the  upper  W^e,  irrespeotire  of  what 
might  be  given  for  compensation,  which  would  raise  it 
to  about  28  to  1. 

18.201.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  What  difierence  is' there  in  the 
amount  oC  rainfall  P — The  amount  of  the  rainfall,  I 
presume,  on  the  upper  Wye  would  be  about  54  to  60 
inches  a  ^ear,  I  could  not  say  exactly  which,  and  in  the 
Thames  it  is  about  28  inches. 

18.202.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  finished  the  subject 

of  storage  yesterday  P — May  I  be  allowed  to  put  in  See  14,988 
these  two  diagrams  to  go  with  Tables  2  and  8 ;  Iforgot  sad  17,747. 
them  yesterday.   {The  W^feee  handed  in  Diagrame  A 
and  B.    See  "Maps,  Plans,  and  Diagrams.") 

18.203.  Will  you  explain  these  diagrams,  please  P — 
The  first  ia  merely  in  diagrammatioal  form.  Table  2, 
showing  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Thames  in  any  ^ven  year.   The  upper  line  re< 

Iiresents  the  total  supply  from  all  sources,  the  lower 
ine  the  supply  to  be  given  from  the  lliames. 

18.204.  {Sir  Qeorge  Bruce.)  This  is  on  the  basis  of 
population,  according  to  the  Balfour  Commission 
EeportP— Tes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  And,  of  course,  based  also  on  General 
Scott's  Annual  Beport  for  1891.  There  are  two  seta  of 
lines,  yon  will  see,  sir. 

{Chairman.)  It  is  based  on  the  two  figures  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Balfour  Report 

{Mr.  Pem&sr.)  Yes,  on  the  two. 

18.205.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  second  diagram  f  

That  corresponds  with  Table  S,  aind  it  shows  the 
oonstmction  of  the  reservoirs  on  the  basis  of  1^898 ;  the 
curve  of  storage  required  and  the  constmotiou  of  each, 
the  date  that  each  reservoir  will  be  oommenced,  and 
when  it  will  come  into  supply. 

18.206.  (Kr.  De  Book  Porter.)  Has  any  calculation 
been  made  with  referenoe  to  the  ultimate  cost  of 
these  reservoirs  and  the  ultimate  income  which  it 
is  assumed  may  he  derivable  P — TSot  the  income  ; 
I  have  not  gone  into  that  qnestion ;  but  the  ultimate 
cost  is  contained  in  the  tables  that  were  put  in 
yesterday. 

18.207.  Yes,  bat  some  estimate  has  doubtless  been 
formed  of  the  increase  of  income  which  will  accrue 
from  the  increase  of  population  P^X  did  go  into  that 
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Mr.  S.  E.  figure  at  one  time,  and  I  tboaght  that  it  would  be  pro- 

Middleton.  bablj  bo  fallacioufl  that  I  did  not  proceed  farther  with 

— •  it.   Of  oourse,  if  it  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 

S9NoT.'9s  Bent  time,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  find  out  what'  the 

■  income  would  be. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  One  Tory  rough  rule  of  three,  so  to 
sa^.  Supposing  the  income  of  the  companies  to  be  a 
million  now,  and  the  population  4  millions,  what  will 
it  be  when  the  population  ii  12  millions  P  It  will  1K| 
as  4  IB  to  12,  8o  IS  1. 

18.208.  {Ghairmati.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  quite 
fallacious  to  estimate  any  prospectiTe  increase  of 
revenue  of  the  water  companies  P—  No,  that  is  not  at  all 
my  meaning.  Whether  it  would  be  a  higher  pr  a  lower 
one  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  That  is  t-o  say,  whether 
the  proportion  of  gross  revenue  to  net  revenue  would 
remain  the  same,  lam  not  prepared  to  say. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  You  hare  to  consider  that,  and.  of 
conrse,  you  woald  hare  to  consider  the  quinquennial 
valuation. 

18.209.  {Ohaiman.)  Yes.  One  important  qncBtion 
for  any  porchaser,  or  any  arbit>rator  wKo  decided  about 
purchase,  would  be  whether  or  not  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  increase  of  income  in  the  future  P — Cer- 
tainly, that  one  would  naturally  consider. 

18.210.  You  say  that  no  reliable  calculation  can  be 
made  upon  thht  subject? — do  not  think  bo.  I  have 
made  one,  bnt  I  was  not  satisfied  thftt  it  weua  reliable, 
and,  therefore.  I  did  not  go  on  with  it.' 

18.211.  So  that  an  arbitrator  would  be  wrong  if  he 
OSBomed  that  there  was  a  prospective  increase  of 
revenue  P— Not  necessarily ;  but  there  might  be. 

18.212.  (Mr.  JDls  Bode  Porier.)  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  sanguine  estimate  to  assume  that  the  increase 
which  may  be  looked  for  will  be  sufficient  to  ^remunerate 
the  companies  for  this  expenditure  npon  the  whole  of 
tiiis  nnaertBlringP — am  perfectly  certain  it  will  do 
that. 

18.213.  It  will  do  that  P— It  will  do  that,  certainly. 

{Mr.  Pan^)er.)  By  a  simple  rale,  of  three  Bam»  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

{Witnesg.)  It  will  do  that,  with  a  great  deal  to  spare.' 

18.214.  (Major-GeneraZ  Seott.)  Ton  mean  with  expan- 
sion P — Witl\  ordinary  expansion,  at  the  same  rates  as 
at  present. 

18,216.  ■'With  theThunes  as  the  hasiu  of  supply  P — 
Yes. 

18.216.  Ib  it  year  argument  that  the  expiuiBion  on 
the  ba^is  of  the  Welsh  Scheme  would  be  very  unprofit- 
able,  or  unprofitable  at  all,  or  remunerative  P  What 
does  yonr  argfument  mean  P — It  would  not  be  profitable, 
at  any  rate  for  a  very  long  period. 

18.217.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  The  great  difficulty 
about  the  Welsh  Scheme,  I  presume,  is  the  large  expen- 
diture that  will  have  to  be  fo&de  before  there  is  any 
return  whatever  P— That  is  so ;  and  the  small  amoimt 
of  remnnwation,  when  the  remuneration  does  begin,  in 
oomparison  with  the  expenditure. 

18.218.  But,  still,  yesterday  you  aBSnmed  that  the 
time  would  come  when  London  woqld  have  to  go  to 
Wales  P — I  think  not.  I  said  that  it  might  have  to  do 
so ;  but  I  put  it  ofi*  for  a  very  great  number  of  years. 
It  will  have  to  grow  up  to  such  a  city  as  nobody  ever 
heard  of  before,  before  that  became  necessary. 

18,1219.  (3fr.  Mellor.)  But  surely  London  is  a  citv 
that  nobody  ever  heard  of  before  P— Yes ;  bat  it  will 
have  to  be  one  which  nobody  has  ever  even  con- 
templated. You  see  there  is  enough  in  the  Thames 
and  the  sources  I  have  mentioned  to  go  on  to  18  millions 
of  population. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Of  course,  if  London  goes  on  ad 
tn^nilum,  the  water  supply  must  too;  and,  at  last,  we 
^ball  learn  to  drink  sea  water. 

(WifneBa.)  We  shall  probably  spread  out  so  far,  that 
we  shall  have  to  take  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland. 

18.220.  (Chairman.)  To  sum  up  the  advantages  of 
your  Thames  Beservoirs  Scheme,  you  say  that  they 
chn  be  constructed  one  at  a  time,  as  required  9— 
Yes. 

18.221.  At"^  that  ihiey  will  become  remnnerative 
shortly  i^ter  the  commeocement  of  their  construotion  P 
—Yes. 

18.222.  I  gather  irom  year  figures  tliat  yon  think 
that  each  instalment  of  the  reservoirs  wilt  cost  about 
800,C00/.P— Yes^  that  is  my  estimate. 


18.223.  {Sir  George.  Bruce.)  What  is  the  capacity  of 
that  P— 3,600  millions. 

18.224.  {Chairm<m.)  Those  instalments,  constructed 
in  that  way,  from  time  to  time,  will  afford  at  the  driest 
season  a  supply  of  how  much?-— To  begin  with,  of 
40  million  gallons  from  each  reservoir,  and  towards 
the  conclusion,  of  about  20  million  gallons.  I  thhik 
23  million  gallons  is  the  correct  figure. 

18.225.  That  is  as  the  supp^  gets  towards  400  mil- 
lion  gallons  a  day  P— Yes. 

18.226.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  disadvuitage  of  this 
Staines  Scheme  is,  that  all  the  water  drawn  from  these 
raBerVoirs  in  the  Thames  must  be  pumped  P — Yds,  it 
must  be  pumped. 

18.227.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  I  do  not  follow  youi 
figures  P— Each  reservoir  will  yield,  to  begin  with,  a 
flow  of  40  millions ;  bnt  when  it  approach^  the  supply 

.  «f  400  milUim  gallons  a  day,  the  quantity  which  wiu 
be  yielded  by  each  reserroir  becomes  less,  and  comes 
down  to  abont  23  millions  as  a  matter  of  fact — getting 
down  to  aboat  20  millions  at  the  end. 

18.228.  But  it  holds  3,600  millions  altogether  P— Yes ; 
but  the  cmantity  that  yon  can  give  as  a  supply  from  it 
becomes  less  as  the  time  goes  on;  each  reservoir  will 
only  give  a  less  supply  as  the  battery  of  reservoirs,  the 
number  of  reserroirs  increases,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
supply  increasefl. 

18.229.  (Ohairfnan.)  Could  yon  give  us  some  short 
and  intelligible  reason  for  that  P — Beoauae  the  number 
of  days  in  which  yon  can  pump  into  those  reservoirs 
is  rednoed  as  the  sup]:dy  is  increased. 

18,930.  Not  the  number  of  days  in  which  you  can 
pump'  into  them,  but  I  suppose  the  total  quantity  you 
can  pomp  into  them  P — ^No,  the  number  of  days  is 
decreased,  and  also  the  number  of  days  when  yon 
have  to  supply  from  them  is  increased. 

18,231.  Why  is  the  number  of  days  that  you  can 
pump  into  them  decreased  P — Because,  as  you  go  up, 
if  you  take  a  section  of  tlie  river,  the  river  is  a  line 
something  like  that  (desoribing),  and  when  you  pump 
from  the  line  up  here,  the  number  of  days  obviously 
becomes  fewer  in  a  curved  line. 

18,232:  (Jlfr.  Peniber.)  You  moan  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  dealt  with  is  smaller  P — The  amount  of  water  is 
smaller,  and  also  the  number  of  days  when  you  get  it 
is  fewer. 

18.233.  I  see,  first,  that  the  volume  of  water  that  has 
to  go  up  is  smaller,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the 
nttinber'  of  days  is  smaller  ?— Because,  as  you  go  op, 
the  distance  from  the  time  of  drought  to  the  time  of 
flood  extends  for  a  longer  period,  the  line  is  always 
more  or  less  a  curved  line,  and  if  you  cut  it  off  at  that 
section,  which  shows  200  millions,  you  have  got  a 
distance  fVom  there  to  (Awe,  but  if  you  put  100  million 
^Uons  more  on,  the  distance  is  from  there  to  there,  and 
U  is  BO  much  l<»iger,  during  which  you  cannot  pump. 

18.234.  (Ohairman.)  Do  you  contemplate  these  suc- 
cessive reservoirs  being  put  higher  and  higher  up  the 
river P — No,  not  at  all;  they  may  be,  some  of  them, 
lower  down. 

{Sir  Geot^e  Bruee.)  I  think  you  had  better  abstain 
from  referring  to  a  curve  ;  engineers  may  tmderatand 

that,  but  perhaps  not  others. 

(ifr.  Pemher.)  Mr.  Eaton  has  just  told  me  this,  and 
I  understand  that  is  it ;  he  says  the  reserToirs  are  not 
higher  up,  but  what  Mr.  Uiddleton  means  is  that  they 
are  at  a  higher  elevation. 

18.235.  (Ohairman  to  WUnesa.)  Is  that  what  you 
meanP — ^No.  The  reservoirs  are  not  at  a  higher  ele- 
vation, they  are  just  at  the  same  elevation,  or  some 
of  them  may  be  even  lower ;  but  the  elevation  of  sapply, 
the  quantity  that  yon  have  to  supply,  rises  up  on  the 
curve  of  the  liver  here,  .and,  therefore,  the  distance 
between  the  points  is  greater,  and  there  are  fewer  days 
when  you  can  pump. 

18.236.  How  can  the  digging  of  a  reservoir  on  the  hank 
of  a  river  diminish  the  number  of  days  when  you  are 
capable  of  taking  water  from  itP — It  docs  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  number  of  days;  it  U  the  increase 
of  supply  that  limits  the  number  of  days,  yon  have  so 
many  days  when  you  have  to  take  so  much  water  front 
the  river,  and,  therefore,  there  are  so  many  fewer  days 
when  yon  can  pump  out  of  it. 

18.237.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porhr.)  Is  not  the  filling  also 
governed  by  the  size  of  your  intakes^  do  yon'  propoue 
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to  hare  additional  lotakos  as  yon  goonP — We  must, 
Dkturally ;  fre  ooold  not  possibly  fill  them  without. 

18.238.  {Oltairman.)  Contraating  the  Welsh  Scheme 
viih  what  you  faaTO  just  said  about  the  Staines  Scheme , 
the  advantages  of  the  Welsh  reservoiTS  are  that  the 
mter  wiU  come  ttora  practically  uncultivated  laud  P — 
lluse  are  the  adrantages  claimed  for  the  Welsh 
reservoirs,  that  they  will  come  from  praotioally  nn- 
ealiiTsted  land. 

18.239.  Secondly,  it  will  be  soft  water  P— The  water 
nil  be  soft. 

18.240.  And,  thirdly,  it  can  be  supplied  to  the 
pt&ieT  part  of  London  by  gravitation  P'— lliAt  is  so. 
Witb  regard  to  the  qnestion  of  the  softness  of  the 
inter,  whether  that  is  such  a  great  advantage  or  not 
is  to  some  extent  problematical;  for  some  purposee  it 
is  advaDta^eous,  undoubtediy — for  maDufaoturing  pur- 
poaeB,  for  instance — but  for  dietetic  piii'poses,  I  uioald 
doubt  it. 

18.241.  On  tho  other  hand,  yoa  it  as  a  die- 
idnntage  to  the  Welsh  Soheme  that  it  ib  more  oosUy  P 
—It  is  tame  oostly. 

18,843.  Becondly,  the  Bam  to  be  expended  will  be 
uremuneratiTe  for  a  longer  time  t — 

18.243.  Thirdly,  do  yoa  see  any  disadTantage  in 
fdjing  npon  aqnednotg  of  150  to  176  miles  for  the 
npply  of  the  Uetropolis  P— It  seems  a  litOe  dangerous 
io  raly  npcm  one  aqnedaot  for  such  a  large  proportion 
(A  water,  bat,  of  ooorse,  it  has  -to  some  extent  been 
done  in  other  oases;  and  Manohestsr  dote  re}y,  to  a 
eoonderable  extent,  on  a  snpply  from  Oamberland. 

18.244.  i3£ajor-€fatural  BeoU.)  Bnt  oltimately  there 
m  to  be  two  iiqnedaai,8  P— TTltimately,  but  ooltUI  the 
Hcand  instalment  is  introduced,  as  X  understand. 

18.245.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  The  two  aqaednotB  are 
ilfmjj^nde  of  eadi  other,  are  tliey  notP— For  a  pari  of 
the  distance. 

18.246.  If  anybody  wanted  to  blow  up  the  one  tfaej 
cnU  blow  up  the  other  P — As  far  as  blowing  np  is 
foncemed,  I  do  not  know  that  the  two  would  be  very 
moob  better  than  the  one. .  From  a  military  point  of 
T»w,  I  think  it  is  a  great  source  of  weakness. 

18347.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  have  already,  I  think, 
told  ns  th*t  another  objection  to  the  Weliih  Scheme  is 
the  difilcnlty  of  connecting  the  supply  mains  from 
Elstree  with  the  existing  serrice  reservoirs  P— Yes. 

18,248.  And  ;jron  think  there  is  a  farther  objection 
that  the  localities  traversed  might  claim  part  of  the 
Welsh  supply  P— That  is  so. 

18,2^.  I  think,  now,  ii  will  be,  perhaps,  the  clearest 
my  to  take  your  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Welsh 
114,^1.  Scheme.  I  think  we  have  had  one  already,  but,  per* 
haps,  in  order  to  get  year  evidence  complete,  we  had 
better  take  them  In  Order.  Have  yoo  prei»red  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
Welsh  Scheme  P— Yes. 

(Mr.  Petnbgr.)  Mr,  Middleton'fi  method,  my  Lord,  of 
dealing  with  the  Welsh  Scheme  is  oonsiderine 
what  happened  in  the  Kanohester,  LiTerpool,  and 
BirmiDgham  cases,  and  then,  having  olearea  the  way 
OK  the  point  of  principle  and  preeurapkion — of  oourse, 
it  is  presamption,  and  presumption  only — he  goes  to 
what  he  ihinks  the  Yrfon,will  cost  and  what  the  others 
will  cost. 

18.250.  (ChMrman.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  take  that 
u  well  as  I  can  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  you 
have  calculated  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme.  You 
hare  considered  tho  cost  of  tho  Manchester  supply 
from  Thirlmere,  the  Liverpool  supply  from  the 
Vjmwy,  and  the  Birmingham  supply  from  the  Elan 
V.lleyp—Yes. 

18.251.  The'  cost  of  the  Thirlmere  Scheme  per  million 
gallons  of  supply  is  how  much  P— 88,0001. 

18.253.  And  of  the  Yymwy  P— 97,oOOI. 

18,253.  And  of  the  Xhu  Talley  P— The  estimated 
cost  of  the  BUn  Talley  is  89.3332.,  and  the  average  of 
tliose  three  is  91,6111. 

18,264b  What  are  the  longrths  <^  the  aqueducts  of 
thoae  several  schemes  P — Thirlmere  is  96  miles  long, 
the  Tymwy  is  67  miles,  and  the  Elan  Valloy  80  miles, 
the  average  being  81  miles.' 

18,255.  (Mr.DeBoohPorier^i  Does  the  large  addition 
to  the  Vjmiw^  price  arise  from  the  shorter  distance 
traversedT—No,  I  think  not;  T  think  it  is  from  the 
latter  character  of  the  works. 
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'  }8,2&6.  (I^r.  Pembef.)  The  bank  at.  Thirlmere  was  a  Mr.R.E. 
tery  slight  affftirP-^It  is  a  very  small- one,     -  '1        -  Middletim. 

18.257.  The  average  of  those  three  lengths  is  81  nules,- 
yon  say  9 — Yes.         >  '    ' ,  .  , 

18.258.  1  think,  perhaps,  to  complete  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  quantities  that  those' works  'are  destined  to 
snpply  P— The  Thirlaiere  works  are  intended  to  driver 
50  million  gallons  per  day  when  completed. 

18.259.  And  the  yyinw7P--40  mUKon  gsllcnia  pee 

day. 

18.260.  And  the  Elan  Valley  P— 75  million  gallotfB 
per  day. 

18.261.  {Mr.  Db  Sock  Porier.)  The  Elan  Valley  is 
very  much  cheaper  than  the  others  P — ^The  Sl&n.  Valley 
is  estimated  to  be  very  much  cheaper  than  the  Vymwy. 
It  is  not  oompleted  yet,  and  whether  the  eventual  cost 
will  belthe  Bame  as  the  estimate  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

18,26^.  (Chairman.)  The  result  of  these  figures  is 
that  for  an  average  of  81  miles  of  aqueduct  you  get  an 
average  cost  of  91,611Z.  per  million  gallons  supplied  P— 
Yes,  including,  of  course,  the  reservoirs. 

18.263.  The  snpply  reservoirs,  you  mean  P — Yes. 

18.264.  As  I  understand,  you  have  adopted  that  on 
part  of  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme  t 
—Yes. 

18365.  Kamelf,  that  the  head  works,  including  dam, 
land,  compensation,  and  81  miles  of  conduit,  will  cost 
91,6112.  per  million  gallons  of  supply  P— Yea. 

18.266.  Xow,  we  know  that  the  length  of  t^e  aque- 
duct from  Wales  is  162  miles  P— Yes. 

18.267.  Therefore,  there  remain  81  miles  of  aqueduct 
to  deliver  how  much  P — 215  million  gallons  per  day. 

18.268.  That  is  more  than  the  first  instalment  of  tho 
Welsh  Scheme  P — No,  that  is  the  first  instalment  if 
the  figures  are  liidcen  out  as  they  are  put  down  in  the 
Eeport. 

18.269.  You  say  so,  and  I  must  take  it  to  be  so. 
TJpon  what  bsksis  do  yon  calculate  the  cost  of  that  P — 
worked  out  a  section  of  an  aqueduct  of  this  description 
anti  found  ^at  it  would  cost  64,000Z.  iter  mile. 
.  18,270.  Therefore,  for  this  surplus  of  length,  this 
excess  of  length  in  the  Welsh  Scheme  of  81  miles,  you 
t^e  a  difEerent  principle  of  valuation,  and  you  take  ib 
at  so  much  per  mile  P-— I  do. 

18.271.  Have  you  allowed  in  that  calculation  of 
64,0001.  per  mile  for  connexions  between  the  different 
reeerroirs  P— The  connexions  with  the  servioe  reservoirs, 
do  yon  mean  P 

18.272.  Yes  P — ^No,  I  have  not  allowed  for  oonnexkm 
with  the  serrice  reservoirs. 

18.273.  (Major- General  8eott)  For  this  expenditure 
of  64,0001.  per  mile  for  the  continuation  of  the  conduit 
you  obtain  a  conduit  which  will  carry  215  million 
calloaB  F— Yes,  that  is  what  I  understood  has  always 
been  proposed. 

18.274.  And  the  whole  cost  of  that  is  attached  to  au 
instalment  of  123^  miUion  gallons  P — That  is  so, 

16.275.  (Chairman.)  I  by  no  means  pledge  myself  to 
the  accuracy  of  my  recollection,  but  I  thought  that 
although  the  aqueduct  in  the  Welsh  Scheme  was  to  bo 
constructed  in  the  first  instance  capable  of  carrying 
the  whole  215  million  gallons  a  day,  that  the  pipes  for 
about  one-hftlf  of  the  aqueduct  were  only  to  carry  in 
the  first  instance  123 J  million  gallons  per  day  ?— That 
is  so;  that  is  perfectly  tme,  but  that  is  included  in 
the  variable  sum  which  is  worked  one  from  the  analogy 
from  the  other  reservoirs,  from  the  Vymwy,  the 
Thirlmere,  and  the  Elan  Vall^  works. 

18.276.  (£ftr  George  Bmee.)  Do  yon  mean  that  is 
included  in  the  91,0001.  P — It  is  included  in  the  81  miles 
of  pipes  connected  with  the  reservoirs. 

18.277.  (ChairnKm.)  I  daresay  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
do  not  quite  see  how ;  those  three  supplies  from  the 
Thirlmere,  Vymwy,  and  Elan  Valley  were  intended  to 
supply  very  different  quantities  of  water  P — Yes. 

18.278.  You  have  taken  an  average  of  those  as 
applicable  to  a  system  which  is  to  convey  a  fourth  and 
» totally  different  quantity  of  water  ?— A  larger  quantity 
of  water. 

18.279.  How  can  that  be  a  safe  guide^I  cannot  quite 
see.  How  can  the  average  of  supplies  that  range 
from  40  millions  to  75}  millions  be  a  safe  guide  for 
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Mr  It  E  ^  supply  that  ii  to  carry  128}  million 

WiMi^ttM  gallons  P — I  think  it  is  the  best  guide  that  we  could 


have. 


S9XoT.*98     18,280.  {Mr.  Pember.)  The  oost  is  per  million  gallons  P 
-   ■■  — It  is  per  million  gallons  of  snpply. 

(Carman.)  Yes,  that  is  tme. 

18.281.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Would  not  the  cost  be 
relatively  higher  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  quantity  to 
be  conveyeor — think  that  is  not  so.  For  instance, 
take  the  Vymwy,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  in  cost. 
The  dam  of  that  reservoir  is  1,075  feet  in  leugth,  I 
think — I  am  not  quite  certain  abont  the  height,  but  it 
it  is  not  more  than  161  feet,  and  1  have  heard  tliat  it  iH 
147'lmt  take  it  at  161 ;  the  Yrfon  dam  as  given  is 
4,750  feet  in  length  and  is  166  feet  high.  Therefore,  it 
is  more  than  four  times  the  volume  of  the  other  dam  ; 
yet  the  supply  to  be  given  from  the  Yrfon  is  only  three 
times  the  quantity,  therefore,  it  compares  unfavourably 
with  the  Vymwy.  If  you  take  it  with  the  Thirlmere, 
it  compares  tnfinitelv  more  unfavourably,  because 
the  length  of  the  Thirlmere  dun  is  only  8o0  feet  and 
its  height  is  only  about  80  feet,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
somethmg  like  a  tenth  <^  the  Tolume  in  that  case, 
whereas  the  delivery  is  only  two-and-a-half  times 
luore. 

18,2^.  (Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  When  you  talk  of 
height,  do  yon  take  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  tlm 
foundaticn  P— This  is  taken  in  every  case,  not  to  the 
bottom  of  the  foundation,  I  should  imi^ne,  but  to  the 
original  rock. 

18.283.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  An  aqnoduct  to  convey 
a  smaller  quantity  of  water  would  be  relatively  mum 
higher  than  one' to  convey  a  lasge  qoautity,  would  it 
not? — To  some  extent,  yes,  but  not  as  regards  the 
pipes  ;  the  pipes  would  not  vary  very  much. 

18.284.  But  the  easements,  the  acquisition  of  land, 
nnd  all  that  sort  of  thing,  would  bo  just  the  same  for  a 
small  quantity  of  water  as  for  a  large  ? — \o,  that  would 
not  be  true. 

18.285.  It  would  not  make  a  large  difference  P — It 
would  not  make  a  very  large  difference;  but  the  ease- 
ments in  this  cose,  of  course,  are  contaiued  for  the 
most  part  in  the  64,000!.  per  mile,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are.  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  Stames,  we  have 
found  distinctly  that  we  had  to  pay  simply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area,  that  if  it  was  a  narrower  strip  we  paid 
more  in  proporticn,  if  it  was  a  wider  strip  we  paid  less 
in  proportion^  the  severance,  of  course,  in  each  case 
being  the  same,  and  the  dama^  to  property  being  the 
same,  whether  the  strip  was  wide  or  narrow. 

'  18,286.  (CJutirman.)  'then  1  tftink  we  may  now  oon- 
vemently  take  your  estimates  of  the  Welsh  sapply. 
What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  brinniu;  123}  million 
gallons  fVom  Wales  to  London  would  be  P— The  capital 

cost  is  20,8'39,243f. 

(WUness  handed  in  Beiimaie  15  (a),  (&),  (c),  and  (d). 
Bee  Append'jc  L,  Estimate  15.) 

18.287.  That  total  is  got  out  in  the  way  you  have 
juat  explained  P — Tea. 

18.288.  By  taking  81  miles  of  pipe  and  conduit  at 
Ihe  average  cost  of  the  other  Welsh  bchemes,  if  I  may 
so  call  them- -the  other  three  systems  you  have  men- 
tioned—and for  the  remaining  81  miles,  taking  64,0001. 
per  mile  P — Yef . 

18.289.  You  estimate  the  serrice  reservoirs  at  EUstree 
at  l,3U,750i.  Ye*. 

18.290.  (JIfr.  De  Boch  PoHer.)  What  is  the  size  of 
that  reservoir  j  have  you  got  it  in  acreage  ? — I  have 
taken  thia  figure  from  Sir  Alexander  Binnio's  figures. 
I  believe  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  little  over  3,000 
million  gallons. 

18.291.  Yon  havo  taken  for  the  mains  between 
Elstree  and  the  service  reservoirs  of  the  compuiies  no 
less  than  3,000,000/- P— Yes. 

18.292.  Then  you  have  charged  an  item  for  the  cost 
of  pumping  machinery  ? — Yes. 

18.293.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  figure  requires 
any  Justificatinn  H — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  an 
accurate  figure. 

18.294.  (Major- General  Seutt.)  Ycu  have  gone  into 
the  question  of  the  number  of  service  reservoirs  at 
present  existing  which  nronld  have  to  receive  water  by 
pumping,  have  you  nolP — ^Yes. 

18,29-'>.  You  have  not  given  us  any  details  yet  as 
to  that  matter?— Yes,  they  are  all  contiaii:e4  in  the 
table  which  I  put  in  at  Questiop  14,846, 


18.296.  It  forms  the  basis  of-  this  particular  item 
Yes,  it  does. 

{Chairman.)  Which  item  P 

{Major-OmeraZ  8ooU.)  This  pumping  item. 

18.297.  {Ohairman.)  Fnmping  to  supply  ? — Yes. 

18.298.  You  say  that  table  has  been  put  in  P— Yes. 

18.299.  You  have  added  two  items  in  this  estimate 
that  we  are  now  upon  for  work  in  progress  and  fbr 
accumulated  interest  P — Yes. 

18.300.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "work  in  progress"? 
— The  construction  of  the  next  reservoir  would  have  to 
he  commenced  before  this  one  was  exhausted.  10  years 
before  this  one  was  exhausted,  and  so  much  work  would 
have  been  done  to  it. 

18.301.  Before  which  was  exhausted  P— Before  the 
Yrfon  reservoir,  the  first  reserroir  of  the  first  instal- 
ment. 

16.302.  That  then  ought  to  form  part  of  an  estimate' 
of  a  greater  supply,  not  of  the  123}  millions  f — ^Except 
that  these  are  made  up  to  a  particular  time  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  'part  of  the  charge  up  to  the  particular  date- 
when  this  reservoir  would  want  to  be  supplemented,  and 
when  another  reservoir  would  have  to  oome  into  use. 
in  order  to  supply. 

18.303.  Surely  that  would  appear  when  we  come  to 
consider  your  estimates  for  the  larger  supply,  would  it 
not  P — ^Then,  if  you  take  the  footnote,  that  will  give 
it  without  that  figure. 

18.304.  {Major-Oewral  8eoU.)  This  estimate  is  con- 
nected with  and  framed  to  correspond  with  your  lai^  Se 
estimate  of  progressive  expenditure? — That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  It  is  not  only  the  expenditure  on  a 
certain  scheme,  but  the  expenditure  during  certain 
periods. 

18.305.  {Major- General  8coU.)  And  in  that  estimate  of 
progressive  expenditure  you  hsive  progressive  amounts 
for  interest  ? — Yes. 

18.306.  Perhaps  we  had  better  pass  at  once  to  your 
next  estimate,  15  (b),  which  is  the  cost  of  bringing 
135  million  gallons  from  Wales  to  London  ? — Yes. 

18.307.  I  do  not  know  why  you  have  fixed  upon 
135  million  gallons,  yon  have  handed  in  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  136  million  gallons,  172  million  gallons,  and 
215  million  gallons ;  I  do  not  quite  know 'why  those 
two  intermediate  stages  have  been  taken  ? — Because 
they  are  each  one  reservoir.  The  Yrfon  reservoir  is 
first,  then  to  that  is  added  the  Towy  reservoir,  to  that, 
again,  is  supposed  to  be  added  the  Ithon  reservoir,  and 
then  the  Upper  Wye  reservoir. 

18.308.  Do  your  estimates  show  that? — I  think  so. 
At  the  top  of  tiie  second  estimate  you  will  see,  for 
instance,  "  Yrfon  and  Towy  reservoirs." 

18.309.  In  your  second  estimate,  1  see,  yon  bring  out 
a  total  capital  cost  of  22,256,0251.  ?— Yes. 

18.310.  Snrely  this  Towy  reservoir,  which  in  added  in 
this  estimate,  is  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  work  in 
progress  which  you  put  at  the  foot  of  yonr  former 
estimate  P— ^  good  deal  of  it  is  the  work  in  progress 
then. 

18.311.  But  there  is  not  that  difference  in  the  totals, 
is  tlujre— there  isadifEei-ence  of  nearly  2,000,000/.  here? 
— Yes,  the  other  one,  the  Ithon,  would  also  be  in 
progress  as  well.  The  Towy  is  a  very  small  reservoir, 
but  the  Ithon  would  have  to  oe  in  progress  at  the  same 
time. 

18.312.  Do  yon  mean  the  *'  work  in  progress  "  in  the 
first  estimate  mclndes  something  more  than  the  Towy  P 
—Yea. 

18.313.  Here  again,  in  your  second  estimate  you  have 
got  the  "  work  in  progress  " ;  is  it  added  to  the  former 
millions,  or  is  it  part  of  tLcm  ? — It  is  part  of  them.  It 
is  the  same  work  in  progress  at  this  particular  date. 

18.314.  Now,  will  yon  go  to  your  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  bringing  172  mUlion  gallons  from  Wales  which 
brings  in  the  Yrfon,  Towy,  and  Ithon  reservoirs  ? — 
Yes. 

18.315.  Yonr  total  capital  cost  there  is  27,730,747/.  P 

— Yes. 

18,31G.  Then  your  estimate  for  the  cost  of  bringing 
215  million  gallons  from  Wales  brings  out  a  total  capital 

coat  of  32,7^,516?.?— Yes. 

i8,317.  (ifr.  De  BocJi  Porter.)  Speaking  broadly,  in 
the  three  ewes,  from  123}  million  gallons,  to  172 
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Billion  gallons  indnaive,  joa  practioallj  doable  tho 
Mt  of  tbe  undertaking  by  adding  for  works  in 
pgrw  and  aocsnmnlated  interest? — Yea,  nattuaUy. 
Of  conme,  in  the  last  estimate  there  will  be  no  works 
a  prt^resB ;  the  instalment  is  aopposed  to  be  completed 
^  and  I  hare*  not  gone  beyond  that. 

18.318.  Bat  in  each  of  the  others  yon  donble  tbe 
eoEt  practically  ? — The  accnmalated  interest  amounts 
1024^,108^.,  and  the  cost  of  the  works  is  32,729,5152. 

18.319.  That  is  in  the  last  estimate,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  throe  others;  in  the  first,  yon  exaotly  double  tbe 

20,000/.?- Yes. 

18.320.  And  in  the  next  you  mom  than  double  the 
22,000/.  which  yon  arrive  at  there  P — Tea,  and  in  the 
third  it  is  a  little  leas. 

18,^.  In  the  third  you  nearly  double  it  P— Yes. 

(Ifr.  Pember.)  The  result  being  that  the  total 
imoant  under  those  two  heads  of  "  works  in  progress  " 
ud  "acenmnlated  interest,*'  when  you  come  to  the 
gniid  total,  represent  24  as  against  23. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  for  accumulated  interest  only. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Beoanse  that  inolndea  all  the  previous 


(Oiotmon.)  Yea. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  The  "  work  in  progress "  ia  dropped  in 
tlie  last  estimate  because  tho  scheme  ia  complete  and 
Hun  are  no  works  in  progress  then ;  it  is  all  done. 

18,^.  (Mr.  Pember.}  Let  ns  be  quite  sure  we  are 
right  [To  (Ae  wHom.)  That  figure  of  24,393,1081. 
does  include  the  previous  figures  both  for  aocnmidated 
incerest  and  for  works  P — Certainly. 

{OJoirmaa.)  No,  not  "  and  for  works." 

(TTi/neM.)  Certainly,  my  Ijord,  any  of  these  works 
that  have  gone  before — all  the  works.  Everything  that 
\ms  been  done  np  to  this  date. 

18.323.  {Chairman.)  Bot  works  in  progress  in  the 
pnrious  estimates  are  not  included  in  the  final  item 
br  interest  f — No,  but  the  interest  on  them  is. 

(Jifr.  Pope)  They  are  absorbed  in  the  estimate  of  the 

works,  of  course. 

18.324.  Yes,  they  are  absorbed  in  the  estimate  of 
the  works,  of  coarse. 

18.324.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
estimate  of  works,  bat  the  accumulated  interest  item  ia 

Site  distinct.  (  To  the  toiinesa.}  The  item  of  accamn- 
«d  interest  in  the  last  estimate  includes  tbe  items 
of  acenmnlated  interest  in  the  previous  estimates  P — 
Certainly. 

18.325.  But  the  cost  of  works  in  progress  in  tho  last 
estimate  is  wiped  out  and  goes  into  the  total  ooat  of 
irorks?— Yes. 

{Sir  George  Bruce.)  The  coat  of  works  in  proeress  is 
inclndfld  iu  what  we  Hare  down  here,  32,729,5152.  aa 
the  total  caiutal  cost. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Yea,  that  is  it. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  these  esti< 
nates  in  detail  with  yon. 

18.326.  {Major-Qeneral  ScoU.)  Hare  we  had  from  you 
t  distinct  statement  of  the  items  which  are  included  in 
this  cost  P — I  do  not  think  yon  have. 

.  18,327.  (Jfr.  Pember.)  Have  yoa  not  got  an  eatimate 
giving  those  items?— Yes,  I  have  an  estimate,  wbich  I 
Till  now  hand  in  ;  I  think  that  will  give  yon  all  the 

items. 

[The  toilness  handed  i»  SstimatB  16.  See  Appendix  L, 
Estimate  16.) 

18.328.  {Chairmtm.)  This  table  ia  to  m^  mind  imin- 
tel]if*ible ;  what  is  it  ? — ^It  ia  merely  patting  down  in  a 
tabalated  form  the  estimates  15  (a),  (h),  (c),  and  (d), 
vhich  we  have  jnst  been  going  through.  It  shows  how 
th^  are  made  up  and  how  the  interest  is  accumulated. 

18.329.  Yon  say  that  e^iplaina  and  justifiea  the 
•stimatea  yon  have  just  laid  before  na  P— Yes. 

18.330.  {Major- Oeneral  Scoit.)  I  do  not  see  that  this 
table  gives  ns  information  as  to  the  items  included  P — 
I  think  it  does ;  if  you  look  at  the  head  of  each  column, 
I  think  yon  will  see  that  every  item  is  mentioned  at  the 
head. 

18.331.  {Sir  Qtorge  Bruce.)  Tt  does  not  show  at  all 
whe^er  you  have  oharged  for  laud  or  what  you  have 
charged  for  land  ?— The  laud  is  included. 


18.332.  Where  does  it  say  so  ?— It  doea  not  aay  aoi  Hf.  Hi  B. 
but  as  I  have  taken  that  by  analogy  with  the  other  MiddttmL 
works  at  the  Vymwy,  at  uie  Elan  Talley,  and  at  _. 
Thirlmere,  where  land  was  included,  of  oonrae  ~&e  land  98  Nov.  *S8- 

is  includod  in  this  case.  ■  ■•  ■  — 

18.333.  {3fr.  Be  Book  PorUr.)  It  is  wholly  based  on 
the  experience  of  those  three  eases  P— Yea,  bjs  far  as  the 
first  item  is  concerned. 

18.334.  {Major- Oaneral  Scoit.)  Of  counie,  we  can 
make  no  proper  comparison  between  the  estimates  put 
forward  on  the  one  hand  by  the  County  Ooancil  and  on 
the  other  by  yourself  with  regard  to  these  works  unless 
we  know  exactly  or  can  ascertain  exactly  what  items  iu 
either  cose  ue  included,  it  would  vitiate  all  compariaon 
unless  yon  start  firam  an  agreement,  as  it  were,  that  the 
same  items  or  that  all  the  items  shall  be  included  in 
both  estimates  P — AIL  the  items  whioh  are  not  specially 
cut  out  in  the  body  of  my  statement,  that  is  to  say, 
filtration,  for  instance,  are  all  Included,  land.  Parlia- 
mentary expenses,  the  reservoirs,  dams,  oompensation 
works,  the  aquedacts,  and  the  easements  for  the 
aqaeducts,  the  connexions  between  the  service  reservoir 
at  Elstree,  but  not  filter  beds,  the  connexion  between 
Elstree  and  the  service  reservoirs  of  the  companies  — 
these  are  all  incladed ;  but  there  is  nothing  included 
for  distributing  mains  from  the  service  reservoirs  of 
the  companies  in  either  estimate — either  for  tho  Thames 
or  for  the  Welsh  Scheme. 

18.335.  {Chairman,)  Kow,  have  you  got  any  tables 
including  the  expenae  of  providing  a  filtering  area  at 
Eistree? — Yea,  but  they  were  prepared  on  the  under* 
standing  that  they  were  to  introduce  the  whole  of  the 
supply  of  121  million  gallons  at  once. 

18.336.  121  milliona  P— 123i  millions. 

18,387.  Do  use  the  right  figures  P— 123}  then,  and  by 
that  means  the  saving  of  the  pumping  of  123)  million 
gallcns  waa  made.  I  think,  conaidering  that  Sir 
Alexander  Biunle  said  the  other  day  that  it  was  not 
hia  intention  to  introduce  the  whole  of  the  instalment 
at  once,  tbose  tables  need  not  be  put  in. 

18,338-9.  As  I  nnderstand,  the  difference  between 
them  uid  what  you  have  just  put  in  is  that  a  filtering 
area  was  provided  ?— It  ia  not  only  that,  it  is  also  the 
introduction  of  the  whole  of  the  sumily  at  once,  hv 
which  a  large  amount  of  pnmping  wonld  be  suspanded. 

13.340.  Then  they  need  not  bo  put  in  P— I  think  they 
are  nnneressavy  now.  There  ia  another  eatimate  1 
should  like  to  put  in  though. 

18.341.  What  table  is  that  P— It  is  an  estimate  com- 
paring the  cost  of  thu  Thames  supply  with  the  Welsh 
supply. 

18.342.  {Mr.  Pember.)  The  other  ones  are  not  put  in, 
not  as  being  incorrect,  bat  *  as  needless  P — As  needless 
under  the  conditions  stated  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie. 

18.343.  (Chairman.)  Is  this  the  beat  place  to  take  this 
estimate  P — ^Yes,  it  should  oome  in  now. 

(The  Witneas  handed  inEstimaUlS.  S'se Appendix  L, 
Estimate  180 

i8,3M.  What  is  thia  eatimate  intended  to  show  P— It 
is  an  estimate  comparing  Estimates  14  and  16,  whioh 
were  put  in  at  Questiona  17,790  and  18,^7. 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Cripp$)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might 
aslt  if  we  might  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  those  esti- 
mates whioh  nave  not  been  put  in,  because,  although 
they  are  irrelevant,  probably,  for  the  present  purposes, 
they  would  help  us  materiaU^  to  see  how  these  some- 
what amazing  total  caleubtiona  are  arrived  at,  whidh 
jttst  at  present  we  are  a  little  in  the  dark  about,  If 
Mr.  Hiddleton  would  give  ua  the  eatimatea  to  look  at,  I 
think  it  would  help  na. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  know  that  there  ia  any  harm 
iu  it. 

(Jfr.  H.  L.  Crippa.)  They  will  not  appear  on  the 
notes,  but  they  are  evidently  part  of  the  material  out 
of  which  these  calculations  are  developed. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  You  might  jast  as  welt  have  his  roagh 

notes,  though. 

'  {Chairman.)  They  are  no  part  of  the  material  npon 
which  any  fignre  in  evidence  is  based. 

(Jfr.  H.  L.  Cripp$.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  if  they 
have  no  bearing  on  the  matter,  then  1  oannot  ask  for 
them. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  That  is  the  reason  they  are  not  pat  in, 
because  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  matter  now* 
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Mr,  B.  *flser  vhftt  ve  heard  firom  Sir  Alexander  Biimie  tiie 
MtddUtom.  other  day. 

89  Not '98      f-^'"'  C'njjp*.)  I  ehonld  be  gl&d  if  he  would 

'  snpply  ns  with  a  oopy  of  them  ;  bnt  if  you  object,  of 

coarse,  we  mnst  do  withont  them. 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  mind ;  yoa  can  look  at  my  brief, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

18,345.  (Ohairman.)  I  do  not  think  thnr  are  very 
ftnitfal.  {To  the  witns$t.)  What  is  thia  I&tiinatB  18 
yon  hare  jrut  handed  in  ? — It  1b  a  compariron  between 
tlie  coRt  of  the  ThameB  Bupply  and  tbe  Welsb  Bnpply, 
based  on  Estimateti  14  and  lo,  handed  in  at  Question 
17.790  and  QueBtion  18,327. 

(Ohairman.)  Ify  mind  is  not  capable  of  grasping  it, 
w  I  really  can  ask  you  notbing  about  iL 

18,846.  {Mr.  Dt  Seek  Porter.)  Stated  ronghly,  yon 
make  the  capital  cost  of  the  works  to  lapply  123} 
milliak  gallons  five  times  greater  by  the  WelsA  noheme 
than  by  the  Suines  Scheme  P— That  is  so. 

18.347.  {Sir  Oeorge  j&ruee.)  Upon  thia  estimate  you 
havejast  handed  in  yon  have  the  total  capital  coat, 
accumulated  interest,  and  so  on,  of  the  Welsh 
Scheme,  amounting,  according  to  your  calculations, 

to  41,968,671^.  P-Yee. 

(Jfr.  Pewher.)  That  is  for  123^  million  gallons,  as  you 
wUl  see  at  the  top. 

18.348.  {Sir  George  Bruca.)  Take  the  end  one  for 
1948,  which  is  57,148,927!.;  what  quantity  of  water  is 
that  supposed  to  supply  to  London  from  Wales  f — 21S 
million  Rallons. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  There  is  a  head  note  to  that  efibc^ 
you  will  see.  Sir  George. 

18.349.  (Sir  George  Bruee.)  Is  that  all  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  got  from  Wales  P — ^There  is  a  second 
mstalment  afterwards  of  200  million  gallons,  or  182 
million  galloDS  besides,  I  belxenre. 

18,360.  Yoa  hare  not  gone  into  the  oost  of  thatP— I 
hare  not  gone  into  it  beyond  the  216  millkms.  I  have 
taken  it  up  to  ths^  point  and  no  ftirther ;  it  woald  have 
meant  carrying  it  on  to  nearly  the  end  of  tha  oentnry. 

18.351.  (Mr.  Pember.)  That  makes  a  sapply  of  400 
million  gallons  altogether,  including  the  Thames  185 
and  this  215  ?— Yes. 

18.352.  And  it  brings  the  Tbamoa  Scheme  up  to  the 
same  point  as  tho  WeUh  one  P — ^7es. 

(Jlfr.  Fember.)  In  regard  to  what  fell  from  one 
faono'orable  Member  of  the  Commission,  my  Lord,  it  does 
not  make  the  Welsh  Scheme  fire  timea  the  cost  of  the 
other. 

(Ohairman.)  Not  for  that  quantity  of  215  million 
gallons,  but  it  does  far  the  first. 

(3fr.  JDe  Boele  PoHer.)  For  the  capital  cost  of  works  it 
does. 

{Mr.  Pm&sr.)  It  begins  at  five  times  and  vorks 
downwards. 

(Ohairman.)  It  is  more  than  five  times  the  cost  for 
the  first  1231  million  gallons  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tes,  my  Lord,  and  then  it  works 
downwards. 

.  18.368.  {Sir  Charge  Brwse.)  What  quantity  of  water 
woald  be  supposed  to  be  coming  into  London  when  that 
215  millions  was  coming  in  in  1948  P— 400  millions  of 
the  Thames  supply,  and  the  Lea  and  wells  supply,  which 
you  may  take  at  about  120  million. 

18.354,  {Chairman.)  Yon*  are  not  answering  Sir 
Geozge  Bruce's  question ;  he  was  asking  yen  what  was 

the  quantity  of  water  supposed  to  be  coming  intd 
London  at  the  time  of.  that  last  column  in  yoar  table — 
it  would  be  215  million  gallons  from  Wales,  and 
185^  million  gallons  from  the  the  Thames  and  the  Lm, 
would  it  not  P — No,  not  from  the  Lea. 

18.355.  Prom  the  Thames  P—From  the  Thames,  and 
then  there  is  the  Lea  to  add. 

18,366.  (Mr.  J)e  Book  PorUr.)  And  the  sopply  irom 
wells  P— Yes,  &e  Lea,  the  wells,  and  the  Kent  Company. 

18,357.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  present  London  supply 
pins  215  millions  P— It  is  the  present  authorised  supply 
—not  the  present  supply,  bat  the  present  anthonsed 
supply. 

16,^8.  {Sir  George  Bmce.)  The  aathoriaed  SQp[dy  of 
185i  millions  P— Yes,  plus  the  Loa  and  the  vells.^ 


18.369.  (Major-General  Soott.)  There  are  52^  millioDa 
from  the  Lea,  40  millions  from  the  wells  ia  the  Im 
Valley,  and  27^  millions  from  Kent  P— That  is  so,  and 
two  millions  from  the  Streatham  Wall,  I  sappose. 

18.360.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
confusion  in  the  figures.  The  figures  18,000.0002.  and 
S7,0O0,OO0I.,  of  course,  do  not  compare  the  whole  of  the 
Iicmdon  suimly,  including  Wales  and  th«  Thames  and 
the  Lea,  md  all  these  things ;  it  only  compares  what 
yoa  will  get  from  the  Thames  at  that  time  with  what 
you  will  get  f^om  the  Thames  and  Wales  taken  together. 
(9^  the  Witnea$.)  That  is  so,  is  it  not  P— That  is  so. 

18.361.  {Sir  Oeorge  Bruee.)  It  is  rather  the  price  at 
which  you  would  get  215  million  gallons  from  Wales  u 
oompared  with  what  you  would  get  215  million  gallons 
out  of  the  Thames  for  P— That  is  so. 

18.362.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  that  is  it  exactly.  If  yon 
want  to  add  215  million  gallons  to  your  preeeat 
aathoriaed  supply,  yoa  may  get  it  iu  two  ways, 
aocording  to  the  evidence— one  from  the  Thames  at 
a  cost  of 18  million  pounds  odd,  the  other  from  Wales 
at  a  cost  of  57  millions  odd  P — ^Ycs. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  what  I  meanu 

18.363.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Do  you  proTide  for  tho  same 
filtration  for  the  Welsh  water  as  you  do  for  tho 
Thames  water  P — I  think  so.  The  price  pnt  down.  I 
think,  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  for  the  filtration  was 
just  the  same — 10,0001.  per  million  gallons. 

18.364.  Do  you  think  the  water  would  require  tho 
same  amount  of  filtration  if  it  came  from  .Wales  P— I 
am  taking  his  word  to^  it. 

18.365.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  his  opinion.  I  am 
aslring  you  for  your  opinion  if  yon  will  be  kind  enough 
to  give  it  to  me  ?— I  think  it  would. 

18.366.  You  think  it  would?— I  do  not  say  it  is 
necessaiT  to  have  tho  filtration  for  the  Welsh  water  ss 
good  aa  for  the  Thames.  I  am  only  Baying  that  I  have 
taken  it  on  the  same  basis. 

18.367.  (Chairman.)  Now  you  throw  me  again  on  to 
an  ocean  of  doobt.  I  thought  you  said  you  would 
not  pnt  in  the  estimates  in  which  you  had  calculated 
anything  for  the  filters  P— The  filters  have  to  be  con- 
sti-ucted,  and  they  should  be  calculated  for  thut  reason, 
and  we  have  to  put  one  against  the  other. 

18.368.  You  have  nothing  for  filtration  in  the  estimates 
you  have  put  in  P — No,  but  they  have  to  be  constructed, 
and  they  have  to  be  constrncted  for  both  Bcbemea, 
whichever  one  is  adopted. 

(Jlfr.  Pemher.)  Therefore,  if  filtration  costs  rather 
more  in  the  Thames,  you  will  have  to  add  rather  more 
for  the  filtration  in  tlw  Thames  than  for  Wales. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  As  I  undearatand,  filtration  is  a  common 
sum  in  each,  and,  therefore,  you  have  to  add  it. 

13.369.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  left  out  the  ,item  for 
filtration  in  the  Thames  P — Entirely. 

18.370.  (ifr.  Mellor.)  With  regard  to  the  filtra- 
tion, why  is  it  that  the  water  coming  from  Wales 
requires  bo  much  filtration? — A  good  deal  of  it  will 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  peat,  and  peat  req,nires 
more  filtration  tluui  anything  else. 

18.371.  Will  it  carry  that  peat  all  the  way  iVom 
Wales?— If  it  is  carried  in  a  closed  conduit  under- 
ground, it  will.  It  requires  to  be  exposed  to  light  for 
a  considerable  time  to  bleach  it. 

18.372.  I  UDderatood  you  to  sa^  yesterday  that  when 
the  Thames  was  in  a  flooded  condition  the  pollution  was 
greater  P — So  I  beliere  it  to  be,  and  in  fact  all  the 

statistics  prove  it  to  be  so. 

18.373.  There  arc  two  Bources  of  pollution  in  the 
Thames,  are  there  not — the  one  what  you  might  call 
a  sewage  poUntion  ? — Yes. 

18.374.  And  the  other  tiio  agricnltural  pollution  P— 

Yes, 

18.375.  Which  is  the  worst  whiV  the  wnter  is  in 
flood  P— As  far  as  I  know,  the  sewage  poUatum  is  the 
worst. 

18.376.  The  sewage  pollution?— Yes;  that  is  the 
animal  pollution  which  is  partially  from  mannre  snd 
partially  from  cities. 

18,877.  In  your  opinion  is  not  that  which  washes  off 
the  surAhco  of  the  soil  agricultnxal  pollation  P— U4< 
doabtedly  some  of  it  will  be. 
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18.378.  (Jfr.  Db  SoOe  Porl&r.)  That  is  because  the 
orerHov  from  the  sewage  works  frequently  finds  its 
ny  into  the  rirer  at  a  time  of  flood  P — It  has  a 
tm'lency,  of  coarse,  to  be  leas  thoruughly  filtered  in 
times  of  flood— loss  hhoronghly  oleansed  in  times  nf 
flood  than  at  other  times. 

18.379.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Isuppose.yon  oui  do  something 
io  stop  the  pollution  from  sewers  P — ^Tes*  the  Thames 
I'ouBerrancy  can. 

18.380.  I  mean  the  Thames  Conservancy  can,  hut 
with  regard  to  the  agricnltural  pollution  it  would  be 
more  difficnlt? — It  would  be  certainly  mnch  more 
difBcnlt. 

18.381.  Because  that  oomea  off  the  surface  of  the 
lud?— Yes. 

19.382.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Lea  with  regard 
to  pollation  P — The  Lea  water,  I  think,  is  qnite  as  good 
u  Uie  Thames  water — a  little  better  if  anything. 

18^383.  A  little  better     Yes,  if  anything. 

18,381  Is  the  Lea  at  all  affected  by  sowage  P— Yes, 
tho  toira  of  Hertford  drains  into  the  Lea. 

(jfr.  Petnber.)  After  very  careful  treatment,  mind. 

1^385.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Is  there  any  body  of  conservators 
to  look  after  the  Lea  P — There  is  a  body  of  oonserrators. 

18,386.  Having  the  same  duties  with  regard  to  the 
Lea  ihat  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  have  with 
T^^&rd  lo  that  river? — Yes,  bat  not  with  qnite  the  same 
povers. 

18,367.  Would  you  say  with  regard  to  the  Lea 
poQution  that  that  is  to  be  divided  into  two  influences, 
Til.,  the  sewage  pollation  and  agricultural  pollution  P 
~Yes,  just  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

18,388.  Now,  witli  regard  to  the  water  that  is  token 
from  wells,  do  yon  find  any  pollution  in  water  from 
Tells  ? — Do  you  mean  deep  wells  like  the  New  Biver 
nlla? 

18,889.  Yes  P — Barely  any — a  bare  trace. 

18.390.  Then  water  taken  from  wells,  as  a  rule,  does 
Eot  require  any  filtration ;  that  is  what  yon  mean  P — I 
3m  afraid  X  can  scarcely  agree  with  tHoAt.  1  do  not 
think  it  is  safe  to  take  water  from  wells  without 

GItratlon. 

18.391.  Not  from  deep  wells  P— I  think  it  ought  all 
to  be  filtered,  in  my  opinion.  Wo  have  known  cases  of 
deep  wells  being  polluted,  and  under  tho  circumstauces 
the  pollution  of  a  deep  well  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
pollation  of  a  stream,  because  there  is  no  second  line 
of  protection. 

18.392.  (Chairman.)  Because  there  is  not  whatP — 
No  seccnd  line  of  protection.  There  is  no  filtration  to ' 
take  away  the  pollution. 

18.393.  All  water  in  wells,  however  deep,  must  come 
from  the  surface  originally,  I  suppose  P — The  pollution 
does  not  arise  in  that  way ;  it  must  be  specific  pollution, 
or  almost  invariably  is  so. 

18.394.  What  do  you  mean  by  speciflo  pollation  P — 
It  must  be  one  actually  falling  into  the  well  or  coming 
into  it  from  somewhere  quite  dose  by ;  it  may  be  a 
Aatn  which  has  broken  into  the  well. 

18.395.  Surely,  if  rain  water  £alls  upon  agricultural 
lud  charged  with  all  kinds  of  foul  matter,  doos  it  not 
gather  pollafeion  before  it  sinks  into  the  chalk  ? — It 
may  gamier  pollution  before  it  sinks  down,  but  it  will 
sU  he  taken  out  again  before  it  has  gone  more  than 
%  foot  or  two  under  the  surface. 

18.396.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  In  point  of  facb,  is  all  tho  Kent 
inter  filtered  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

18.397.  (Mr  De  Bock  Portei:)  The  Thirlmere  water  is 
not  filtered,  is  it  P — It  is  not  filtered. 

18.398.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Do  yon  contend  that 
all  the  water  in  Kent  taken  from  the  chalk  wells  ought 
to  be  filtered  P — I  think  it  would  be  safer,  myself. 

18.399.  Bat  a  well  in  a  fairly  isolated  position — 
a  deep  well  in  the  chalk  with  iron  cylinders  down  ^e 
well  for  a  considerable  depth — would  hardly  receive 
pollation,  would  it  p — I  was  thinking  rath^  of  the  case 
of  tho  Caterham  well,  in  which  there  was  a  man  who 
Was  employed  who  got  typhoid  fever.  His  stools  were 
ponredmto  a  bucket,  and  the  bucket  was  upset  into 
the  well,  and  a  large  amount  of  typhoid  fever  was 
propagated  in  the  district. 

18.400.  But  it,  ceased  after  a  certain  amount  had  been 
pumped  out,  did  it  not  P — Yes,  it  did. 

98598. 


18.401.  It  did  not  affect  the  well  permanently  P— No, 
certainly  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear  of  a 
permanent  damage. 

(Ohavrman.)  Do  vou  mean  that  filtration  is  only 
neoeasory  to  proviae  ogsinst  men  tumbling  down  a 
well  with  typhoid  fever  upon  them  P 

18.402.  (5m*  Oeorga  Bruce.)  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not, 
Aat  the  reports  of  the  chemical  examiners  from  month 
to  month  of  tho  Thames  and  the  Lea  are  ^ways  more 
favourable  far  the  Lea  water  than  for  the  Thames  P — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

18.403.  (OAaimMm.)  I  want  to  conclude jfour  estimates 
if  I  can ;  what  is  jrour  next  estimate  of  importance  P— 
I  have  an  estimate  which  iz  comparative  wilii  the  esti* 
mate  I  handed  in  at  Question  18,827,  taking  the  figures 
almost  exactly  as  they  have  been  put  fwward  l^  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie. 

18.404.  Will  you  hand  that  in  then  P— Yea. 

(The  wiineM  handed  in  E$Hmate  17.  Bee  Appendix  L., 
Estimate  17.) 

18.405.  (Sir.  Oeorpe  Bruce.)  In  Estimate  1,  which 
yon  put  in  at  Question  17,465,  you  give  up  your  esti- 
mate  of  the  C08t  of  snpplyiug  185^  million  gallons 
under  the  conditious  of  1893,  which  yon  pot  down  as 
2,148,168/.  ?— The  coat  of  that  is  1,311,900Z. 

18,40fi.  In  that  case  you  capitalise  the  yearly  cost  of 
pumping  at  30  years'  purchase  P — ^Yes. 

18.407.  And  the  total  comes  to  2.148,1682. P— That 

is  80. 

18.408.  Does  that  compare  with  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  estimate  of  4,705,1S5{.  P— Tes. 

18.409.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  estimated  it  at  rather 
more  than  double  what  yon  have  estimated  it  at  in 
your  own  way  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

18.410.  Is  your  estimate  of  that  work  based  upon  tho 
prices  of  the  work  you  are  doing  just  now  at  Staines  P 
—Yes. 

18.411.  (Jfr.  Be  Bock  Porttr.)  The  3002.  per  million 
galloufi  which  you  have  put  in  yoar  estimate  covers 
all  the  expenses  of  land  and  reservoirti,  does  it  P— Land 
and  everything. 

18.412.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
estimates  that  at  38UZ.  per  million  gallons  ?~Yes. 

18.413.  Then  his  cost  of  pumping  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  yours,  I  see  P — Yes,  it  is. 

18.414.  He  has  79,1702.  for  it,  and  yon  have  26,586/., 
but  I  see  he  takes  a  different  price ;  now  do  you  amve 
at  your  sum  of  Ts.  6d.  per  million  gallons?— Tho 
ordinary  price  for  pumping,  is  58.,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  engines  will  have  to  stand  for 
considerable  periods,  and  the  men  will  have  to  be  paid 
their  wages,  tnongh  the  engines  are  standing,  I  thought 
it  desirable  to  add  on  50  per  cent,  to  the  price. 

18.415.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  assumes  that  yon  will 

Eump  into  reservoirs  10,566  million  gallons,  and  you 
ave  it  only  4,431  million  gallons.  Upon  what  have 
you  based  your  estimate? — On  the  several  years  of 
comparison,  the  16  years'  of  comparison,  of  which  wo 
have  the!  data,  whicn  are  to  be  found  in  Table  7,  which 
I  banded  in  at  Question  17,622,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
has  taken  the  very  worst  year,  and  supposed  that  we 
should  pomp  the  same  quantity  daring  every  year  as 
would  have  to  be  pumped  in  the  worst  year ;  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  dinerence. 

18.416.  Of  course,  the  size  of  your  reservoir  would 
have  to  be  bused  upon  tho  worst  year  ? — That  would 
have  to  be  based  upon  the  worst  year,  but  not  the 
quantity  of  pumping. 

18.417.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  assnmes  that  you  will 
require  8,000  millions  of  storage  capacity  for  this 
amount  of  186  millions,  and  you  assume  6,239  P — Yes.  ■' 

18.418.  Do  you  know  how  that  difference  arises  P— 
The  difierence  clearly  arises  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
saying  that  wo  wont  2,000  million  gallons  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  he  takes  a  mnch  larger  amount  for 
bottom  water  and  evaporation  than  I  do. 

18.419.  (Cluiirman.)  I  wish  you  would  now  put  in 
the  remainder  of  your  estimates  ? — ^Ycs,  they  are  com- 
parative estimates.  I  think  thej  will  bo  useful,  bvt  I 
do  not  say  they  are  necessary. 

(Wiineaa  handed  in  Estimates  19,  20,  21,  22,  23.  and'li. 
See  Appendix  L.) 

18.420.  (Sir  George  Bi-uce.)  Do  you  consider  it  Would 
be  necessary  to  take  as  the  basis  of  your  calculations 
what  yoa  are  to  supply  in  such  a  year  as  1898  P— 1  think 
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it  most  be  taken  into  consideration ;  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  into  conaideratdon  with  the  Bune  limit  at 
Teddington  is  qttite  another  thing. 

16,4l21.  Yon  would  base  it  independently  vA  Tedding- 
ton,  wonld  yon? — T<m  most  use  it  as  a  matter  of 
calonlation,  undoubtedly. 

18.422.  ITow  will  you  turn  to  your  Estimate  d*  handed 
in  at  Question  17,606,  which  is  to  supply  300  milUon 
gallons  a  di^,  and  which  comes  to  8,4I0,264Z.  7 — Yes. 

18.423.  Is  that  including  the  capitalising  at  30  years 
of  the  annual  cost  of  pumping No;  there  is  no 
capitalisation  of  pumping  in  that  estimate. 

(Jfr.  FenAer)  He  takes  the  actual  cost. 

{Witneu.)  The  actual  cost  for  35  years. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  From  nil  to  170  million  gaUcns  per 
day. 

18.424.  (fiftr  George  Bruca.)  The  actual  cost  for  35 
years  would  come  to  more,  would  it  not  P — ^No,  because, 
of  course,  it  is  an  increasing  item,  and  if  yon  capitalise 
it  to  the  last  yon  will  be  capitalising  for  33}  years,  or 
whatever  the  term  was  beyond  the  ust  date  when  the 
works  of  supply  were  taken  to. 

18.425.  I  understood  you  in  this  case  just  took  the 
total  coat  during  the  whole  35  years  ? — Tbat  is  so. 

18.426.  Then,  according  to  the  correspondinfj  esti- 
mate, in  which  you  deal  with  Sir  Alexander  Buoie's 
figures,  he  makes  the  cost  of  your  works  under  the 
conditions  of  1898  come  to  15,689,9901.  ?— Yea. 

18.427.  But  Sir  Alexander  Btnnie  has  not  pat  imy 
estimates  before  uB  upon  the  basis  of  1898,  has  he  f — 
Ko. 

18,438.  Then  yon  have  worked  out  this  upon  the 
^^ures  of  his  previous  estimates,  based  upon  1898  P — 
xes. 

18.429.  And  accommodated  them  to  the  oondiiions 
of  1898 P— No,  I  have  not  altered  them;  I  hare  not 
altered  Sir  Alesander  Binnie's  estimates  at  all. 

18.430.  The  total  storage  reservoir  to  be  provided 
you  have  got  down  here  as,  aooording  to  Sir  ^exander 
Binnie,  28,000  millions  P—Yes. 

18.431.  Is  that  the  quantity  which  he  put  down  in 
regard  to  the  year  1893  P — That  is  so. 

18.432.  Then  it  do6s  not  compare — this  estimate  of 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  would  be  larger,  because  yott 
would  have  to  alter  that  figure  P — Certainly,  if  yor 
introduced  1898  you  would  have  to  alter  that  figure. 

18.433.  (OAairman.)  Then  that  Esiamate  9  is  mis- 
leading P— Not  in  comparison  with  my  Estimate  9  ;  it 
is  only  so  if  you  compare  [my  fibres  in  Estimate  10 
with  those  of  Sir  Aiexander  Binme  iu  Estimate  9. 

18.434.  {Sir  Qeorge  Bruce.)  Bat  it  wonld  be  mis- 
leading with  regrara  to  the  other  Estimate  9,  surely  P— 
No,  because  my  Estimate  9  is  based  on  1893. 

(Jfr  Pembei-.)  Estimate  10  is  based  on  1898. 

18.435.  {Sir  Qeorge  Bruce)  For  the  Thames  supply 
based  on  1898  you  make  the  total  cost  of  reservoirs  come 
to  10,399,441!.  P — Yes,  that  is,  including  capitalised 
pumping. 

18,480.  Why  do  you  capitalise  in  that  case  P — I  intro- 
duced the  capitiUisati(m  of  pumping  so  that  it  might  be 
known  what  the  sum  would  come  to,  though  I  believe 
the  non-capitaliaation  of  pumping  is  a  more  fttir  way 
of  treating  it. 

18.437.  Hare  ^u  first  of  all  treated  the  whole  expense 
of  pumping  during  the  35  years  P — ^Yes. 

18.438.  As  being  2,178,794i.  P—Yes,  that  is  so. 

18.439.  And  then  you  have  capitalised  it  besides  P— 
I  have  capitalised  it  and  discounted  it  to  the  present 
date. 

18.440.  Yon  will  have  taken  into  consideration  i^t 
yon  had  alrea<^  provided  for  2,173,794/.  when  you 
capitalised  it — I  see  vuu  must  have  done  so,  because 
yon  simply  add  a  sum  or  1 ,155,000^.  P— No,  the  l,165,000i. 
IS  for  mains ;  it  is  a  capital  charge. 

(Jfr.  Pem&er.)  He  puts  it  that  the  pumping  charges 
are  to  be  capitalised  at  3  per  cent.,  and  reduced  to 
present  value. 

18.441  {Bvr  Georg*  Bruce.)  Then  you  add  for  thai 
2,908,671Z.  P— No,  I  substitute  the  2,908,6712. 

18,4^.  And  then  that  compares  with  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  estimate  of  15,589,990/.  shown  in  your  Esti- 


mate 9? — Which  does  noj  include  the  item  for  miuns, 
which  would  have  to  be  added. 

18.443.  {Ohainnan,)  And  is  not  based  on  the  con- 
ditions of  1898,  but  on  the  conditions  of  1893  P— That 
is  80. 

18.444.  (Sir  Qeorge  Brvce.)  In  reference  to  the 
dia^^nm  which  you  put  in  at  Question  18,202  to  explain 
your  Table  3,  oim  you  tell  ua  how  many  more  of  these 
reservoirs  which  you  told  us  contain  3,600  million 
gallons  will  be  required  under  the  conditions  of  1898 
than  under  the  conditions  of  1893  P — Two ;  and  I 
propose  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  now  a  diagram 
based  on  the  figures  which  are  contained  in  Table  4, 
which  I  handed  in  at  Question  17,774,  in  which  the 
defioienceB  are  calculated  on  the  year  1698. 

{The  WUneta  handed  m  Diagram  G.  Bee  '*  JIfaps,  Flans 
and  Diagrams.") 

18.445.  How  much  water  is  that,  supposing  you  get 
it  l^om  the  Thames  P — 400  million  gallons  altogether. 

18.446.  You  are  going  up  to  the  400  million  gallons  P 
—Yes. 

18.447.  Thai  u  beyond  what  the  Balfour  Commission 
dees  P—Yes.  Both  diagnuns  go  up  to  400  million 
gallons. 

18.448.  Two  reservoirs  more  would  bring  it  up  to 

thatP — ^Yee,  they  would. 

(Jfr.  Pemter.)  The  215  million  gallons  which  we 
talked  of  carries  yon  up  to  tiie  4IX)  million  gallons, 
with  the  185i  million  gallons  authorised. 

18.449.  {Sir  George  JBruce.)  I  thought  that  215  would 
include  the  185|,  does  it  not  P — ^No,  it  is  in  excess  of 
thel85i 

(iff*.  Psm&sr.)  It  compares  with  the  215  of  the  Welsh 
Scheme,  and  the  two  both  come  on  top  of  the  185. 

18.450.  (OhairriMm.)  I  suppose  the  result  of  all  these 
estimates  is  that,  in  your  view  at  least,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Welsh  Scheme  would  mean  a  financial  deficit  P— 
That  is  my  Tiew*  certainly. 

18.451.  Can  ^ou  say  for  how  long  P — On  the  estimate 
that  I  have  given,  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
time  stated  there,  that  is,  up  to  the  year  1948. 

18.452.  I  suppose  you  cannot  state  what  the  amount 
of  the  deficit  will  be  P-^Ko,  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

18,463.  That  deficit  must  be  got  either  f^m  the 
consumer  or  from  the  ratepayer  P — ^Yes. 

18.454.  But  if  the  whole  matter  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  they  supply  the  outside 
countieu  iu  bulk,  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  assume  tliat 
thw  would  have  to  bear  some  portion  of  thac  expense  P 

— ^Undoubtedly,  I  should  think  so. 

18.455.  And  the  London  consumer  himself,  in  your 
view,  would  also  have  to  pay  moreP — ^He  would  have 

to  pay  more. 

18.456.  Or  be  aided  by  the  ratepayer  P — Yes. 

18.457.  In  the  event  of  the  system  of  purchase  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  supply  in  bulk  to  the 
outside  authorities  being  adopted,  1  think  we  have  had 
no  intimation  of  how  extra  mains,  extra  service  pipes, 
and  other  extra  works  of  distributiou  were  to  bo  met  P 
— No,  we  have  not. 

18.458.  Of  course,  if  the  counties  took  a  supply  in 
bulk,  and  took  charge  of  their  own  distribution,  they 
wonld  hare  to  meet  that  expense  P — I  should  think  not, 
primarily.  The  extension  of  the  mains  would  fall  upon 
them,  but  the  connexion  of  the  mains,  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  system,  would  fall,  I  should  think,  upon  the 
supplier. 

18,469.  Upon  whatP — Upon  the  Eupplying  authority  j 
for  instance,  if  they  had  to  connect  up  the  several 
mains  together,  so  as  to  get  ithem  to  one  centre  for 
the  purposes  of  measurement,  I  should  chink  that  that 
cost  would  fall  upon  the  supplying  authority— npou  the 
London  County  Council  in  that  case. 

(Jfr.  Freeman,)  Of  course,  my  Lord,  iu  our  scheme 
the  su^estion  was  that  we  took  over  the  rights  of  tbo 
companies;  therefore,  we  should  have  to  extend  until 
any  local  authority  bought  these  pipes.  "When  the 
local  authority  bought,  it  would  then  be  in  the  position 
of  having  to  extend  itself  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

{Chairnhan)  So  I  should  have  thought. 

(Jtfir.  Freeman.)  But,  until  it  did  ao,  we  should  be  held 
responsible  as  the  companies  are  now. 

(CT/tatmon.)  Yes. 
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{Ur.  Pemher.)  And,  of  course,  the  County  Council,  or 
vhoerer  tbe  people  might  be,  ffoald  always  have  to 
tiring  the  water  np  to  their  doors  P 

{Mr.  Freeman,)  Clearly. 

(Ghairmm.)  That  is  the  system  of  thin^  remaining 
utiay  are,  exoepting  that  all  the  oompODies  are  in  one 
^d,  the  Connty  GoumuI,  or  Bomebody- else,  whoevarit 
mj  be;  then  that  authority,  whatOTer  it  may  be, 
wonld  have  to  bear  the  whole  additional  expense  of 
distribating  the  extra  quantity. 

(Witne$8.)  Yes. 

18.460.  {Chairman.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  syetem 
idopted  is  supply  in  balk  by  the  purchasing  autnority 
to  the  several  metropolitan  counties,  I  should  have 
thought  the  extension  of  the  distribution  system  would 
fill  npon  those  oonnties  that  choose  to  distribute 
tbemselves  P — ^The  extension  oertainly,  I  think,  bnt  not 
tiie  alteration  of  the  connexion. 

18.461.  Not  the  alteration  of  the  connexion  to  enable 
the  snpply  to  b3  given  to  them  P — ^That  is  so. 

(Mr.Pember.)  That  is  what  I  meant  by  bringing  it 
to  their  doors. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  To  their  boundaries  would  be  a  better 
expression  than  to  their  doore.  Their  doors  might  be 
iakea  to  mean  the  individual  consumer. 

18,4^  (Ghaimum.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  ns 
—I  do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  within  your  province — 
ftboat  the  claim  that  the  different  counties  nave  made 
before  us  to  the  supplies  of  water  which  exist  in  their  own 
districts  F — It  seems  to  me  to  be  unjastifiable  in  every 
ntj ;  I  cannot  see  how  any  county  can  claim  its  supply, 
it  ig  merely  a  passing  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
QtroDgh  Hke  county  and  which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

18,463-  instance,  the  water  in  tho  'Kfint  chalk 
does  not  primarily  b^ong  to  the  county  of  fentf 
— Friouuify  not,  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  a 
nrer — ^it  is  pasainv  through  to  the  Thames  and  thence 
to  the  sea.  If  they  can  intercept  it  on  the  way,  I 
prcffume  ther  have  a  right  to  intercept  it,  and  so  I 
]vesame  aayhody  else  wonld  have  a  right  of  interception. 

18.464.  Ton  see  what  is  done  at  present  is  to  go  into 
Kent,  intercept  water  in  Kent,  and  then  take  that  away 
from  Kent  and  give  it  to  samebody  else  P — Except  in 
this  year,  it  has  never  been  done  berore. 

18.465.  I  beg  your  pardon,  water  is  taken  from  Kent 
ud  largely  supplied  to  portions  of  the  Kent  Company's 
distiiot  which  are  within  the  connty  :ot  London  P—I 
iras  treating  thatpart  of  the  connty  of  London  as  part 
of  the  county  of  Kent. 

18.468.  That  is  what  the  counties  have  protested 
j^ninst;  they  say,  water  which  is  under  our  feet  and' in 
oQT  district  primarily  should  beloi^  to  us  and  should 
not  te  taken  Kwuy  for  the  wants  of  London  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  so. 

18,467.  Therefore,  if  any  new  source  of  supply  is 
wanted  for  London,  they  say,  we  have  got  plenty  for  our 
own  use  and  let  Jjondon  t>ear  t&e  cost  of  thatP — ^Yes. 
I  think  to  some  extent  that  is  a  reasonable  statement, 
but  1  do  not  think  I  am  preinred  to  support  it  all  the 
way  through.  I  think  that  it  may  be  carried  too  far, 
hke  other  things. 

18,4^.  Very  well,  in  fact,  you  hedge.  I  think  I  have 
elicited  all  you  have  to  say  in  respect  of  ph^ical 
severance  between  works  of  supply  between  the  diSerent 
counties  P — Yes,  I  think  so,  I  might  say  that  London 
bas  exactly  t^o  same  right,  I  should  think,  to  go  into 
the  Kent  that  it  has  to  go  into  Wales — neither  more 
nor  leas ;  they  are  on  the  some  basis. 

18.469.  That  is,  Farliainent  may  ^ve  it  the  right  P 
—Just  so,  and  they  might  also  give  it  the  right  to  go 
into  Kent. 

18^470.  The  argument  of  the  counties  to  us  was  that 
Fsrliainent  ought  not  to  give  that  right,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  couuty  which  has  got 
plenty  of  water  under  its  feet  not  to  let  them  have  me 
Denefit  of  that  water,  and  to  oblige  them  to  pay  part 
of  this  52  millions  in  fetching  water  from  Walasr— I 
presume  the  Welsh  people  would  say  to  some  extent 
the  same  thing. 

(CJioiman.)  We  will  hear  the  Welsh  people  when 
they  come. 

{Mr.  Pemiber.)  They  did  in  the  Birmingham  case. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Mr.  Yivian  attended  for  Glamorganshire, 
uid  protested  that  Birmingham  ought  not  to  t^ke  t^e 
vstw  away  from  Glamorganshire. 


(Ohavrman.)  I  see  there  are  some  symptoms  of  a  Mr.  R.  E. 
revolt  in  Wales  against  this  scheme.  Middteton. 

{Wiiaiese.)  I  saw  some  remarks  in  the  paper  this  , 
morning  which  bear  that  complexion. 

18.471.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  oonfined  your 
observations  upon  the  difficulties  of  severance  to  the 
county  of  Surrey  and  the  oounty  of  Middlesex  P— Yes. 

18.472.  Are  there  special  difficulties  connected  with 
the  county  of  Hertford  as  well  in  a  severance  of  its 
sources  of  supply  from  the  other  sonroes  of  supply  for 
Iiondon?— I  snould  say,  oertainly,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sonroes  of  supply  are  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
and  the  delivery  is  largely  in  the  county  of  London, 
and  that  to  cut  off  the  supplies  would  be  to  hand  over  a 
lar^e  quantity  of  water  to  the  connty  of  Hertford, 
which  they  oonld  not  use,  and  to  deprive  liondon  of  it, 
and  it  oonld  not  be  supplied  from  London,  bnt  from 
Hertford. 

18.473.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  suggested  that, 
except,  perhaps,  some  enthusiasts.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent certain  rights  of  taking  water  from  Hertfordshire 
for  the  use  of  Loudon  P — Yes. 

18.474.  It  is  not  proposed  to  sacrifice  those ;  what  is 
proposed  is,  that  if  Herefordshire  chooses,  some  portion 
of  tuose  rights,  as  much  as  Hertfordshire  wanta,  shall 
be  handed  over  to  it,  keeping  for  London  all  it  has  now 
got  of  Hertfordshire  waterP— It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  any  opinion  upon  that  without  knowing  exactly 
what  HertfordBhire  wanted,  because  it  might  be  easily 
managed,  or  it  might  be  very  difficult. 

18.475.  Hertfordshire  wants  its  present  supplies  pins 
a  margin  for  future  increase— a  margin  of,  say,  20  per 
cent.  P — There  is  no  difficulty  in  their  getting  that  at 
present — not  tho  slight^t. 

18.476.  Wonld  there  be  any  difficulty  in  severing  the 
undertaking  of  the  New  Biver  Company  so  as  to  give 
that,  and  that  only,  to  Hertfordshire,  keeping  tho  rest 
for  London  P — It  wonld  be,  I  think,  quite  prepoateroos 
to  give  such  an  enormous  supply  to  HertiordshirQ, 
whwh  does  not  in  the  least  wont  it. 

18.477.  Its  present  vaa^jt  plus  20  per  cent.,  for  in* 
crease  of  population  P — I  thought  you  said  the  whole  of 
the  New  River  supply. 

18.478.  No,  I  am  sure  I  expressed  myself  olearly. 
That  is  the  suggestion,  that  there  might  be  a  severance 
between  Hertfordshire  and  the  purchaser  of  tho  New 
Biver  Company's  underts^ting,  or  of  two  undertakings, 
whereby  HertlordshiTe  shomd  get  a  portion  of  the 
present  means  of  supply  as  well  as  oE  the  means  of 
distribution,  its  }Ha>portion  of  the  means  of  supply 
being  measured  by  what  it  gets  now,  plus  a  margin  of, 
say,  20  per  cent,  for  the  future  increase  P — It  seems  to 
me  that  it  wonld  be  very  useless  to  Hertfordshire. 

18.479.  1  did  not  ask  you  thatP — Bnt,  at  the  same 
time,  there  would  be  no  particular  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

18,430.  How  wonld  yon  do  itP  How  would  you  sever 
the  New  Rivor  Company's  undertaking  so  as  to  give 
Hertfordshii-e  its  proportion  P — There  is,  I  think,  a 
Tery  small  part  of  Hertfordshire  supplied  by  the  New 
Biver,  but  what  that  part  is  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
know. 

18.481.  You  do  not  know  P— No,  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  cannot  give  it. 

18.482.  {Mr.  Zowm.)  Suppose  you  look  at  it  in  this 
way — makiuf  Hertfordshire  the  water  authority,  and 
requiring  the  county  to  supply  London  with  the 
quantity  which  London  gets  at  the  present  time  from 
ihe  county,  would  that  work— putting  the  obligation 
upon  the  county  to  continue  to  suppn^  the  connty  of 
London  with  the  quantity  of  water  wmcn  it  now  derives 
from  the  county  P — I  think  it  would  produce  endless 
friofeion.  I  should  tiiink  there  wonld  be  always  diffi- 
ooliaes  in  the  way. 

18.483.  But,  still,  it  would  be  a  supply  in  bulk  P— Of 
courBe. 

18.484.  But  putting  the  obli^tion  upon  tho  oonn^ 
to  Bupply^  P — Yes ;  I  should  say  it  would  lead  to  endless 
difficulties. 

18.485.  {Chairman.)  To  do  that  you  would  have  to 
hand  over  the  whole  of  the  New  fiiver  system  to  Hert- 
fordshire P — ^That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  And  leave  any  residue  in  tho  county  of 
Hertford  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  connty  of  Hertford, 
that  is  to  say,  to  take  t^e  whole  water  production  cf 
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EertrordBhire  and  give  to  London  what  it  gets  now  ont 
of  that  whole. 

(Mr.  JPemier.)  And  Uiat  wonid  limit  the  fatnre  Bappl;- 
of  London  from  that  particalar  Bource  to  what  it  is  at 

the  present  time. 

{Mr.  Fope.)  Of  coarse. 

{Chairman.)  Certainly ;  that  would  mean  Hertford- 
shire iucnrring,  to  start  with,  the  expense  of  buying  np 
the  Now  Birer  Company. 

{WitneBt.)  Yes. 

18.486.  And  leaving  them  to  recoup  thenuelves  by 
what  they  might  get  Irom  the  supply  in  bulk  to  Lpndcm 
of  what  they  give  London  at  present  P— Yes. 

(Jfr.f  ember.)  And  no  machinery  ooold  force  Hert- 
fordshire in  future  to  utilise  the  vast  store  of  water 
under  it  for  the  general  good  of  the  people. 

{Chairman.)  Certainly  not,  on  the  prinorole  of  the 
severance  of  counties,  each  county  looks  out  for  itself. 

{Witness.)  And  the  county  that  has  got  nothing  must 
do  without  it. 

{Mr.  Pemfcer.)  According  to  that,  Wales  is  entitled  to 
all  its  water. 

{Chairman.)  Yos,  as  for  as  its  wants  extend,  but  the 
Welsh  sheep  are  the  only  inhabitants,  apparently,  of 

this  watershed. 

18.487.  (Major- General  Scott.)  Would  Hertfordshire 
find  anv  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  on  the  security 
of  the  flew  Biver  Company's  undertaking  P — I  think 
not ;  they  would  practically,  under  the  ciroumstances, 
have  no  security. 

18.488.  Not  if  they  were  going  to  buy  the  New 
River  P — They  are  only  going  to  supply  in  bulk. 

18.489.  {Chairman.)  They  must  buy  the  New  Biver 
undertaking  to  do  that  P — ^With  all  its  rights  and 
privileges  P 

^  18,490.  Yes  P — Then  they  are  supplying  in  London  P 

(Chairman.)  No,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  the  rises  of 
valuation  in  London  and  of  additional  buildings  in 
London ;  they  only  supply  in  bnlk  at  a  fixed  price  per 
million  gallons  to  London  at  some  points  of  communi- 
cation to  be  arranged. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  And  th^  get  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  leave  all  the  enormous  water  resources 
underneath  their  ground  unutilised  for  anybody. 

{Chairman.)  For  the  present. 

{Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  I  should  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examining  l£r.  Fember. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Certainly. 

{Chairman.)  We  only  want  to  look  at  those  schemes 
of  severanoR  in  every  aspeot*  if  possible. 

{Witnest.)  Surely,  if  they  becfune  pnrchasers  of  the 
Now  Biver,  they  would  purobase  all  its  rights,  and 
th^  would  purchase  the  right  of  supply  in  London, 
and  they  might  say  afterwards :  "  We  will  not  give  the 
water  in  bulk,  we  will  supply  in  London." 

18.491.  No,  they  could  only  purchase  the  New  Biver 
undertaking  subject  to  the  right  of  the  county  of 
London  to  be  supplied  in  bulk  and  to  distribute  that 
supply  itself.  London  is  willing  to  concede  that  to 
Hertfordshire ;  if  you  turn  the  table  round  the  other 
way,  Hertfordshire  must  concede  that  to  London  P— 
Jnsc  so. 

18.492.  Therefore,  il  it  could  get  the  rights  of  supply 
in  London,  it  would  only  get  the  right  to  sell  London 
OS  much  as  London  gets  nowj  but  in  oulk  at  a  price  to 
be  fixed,  and  I  assume  lairly  fixed ;  therefore  it  would  out 
off  all  tbo  prospective  income  that  the  London  supply 
of  the  New  Biver  would  hold  out  if  things  remain  as 
they  are. 

18.493.  (fifir  George  Sruee.)  How  do  you  think  the 
New  Biver  Company  would  furo  in  a  bargain  of  that 
kind,  if  instead  uf  selling  at  the  value  of  their  present 
opportunities  and  privileges,  they  had  to  sell  simply 
in  bulk  at  a  certain  fixed  price ;  do  ^ou  think  liie  New 
Biver  shares  would  stand  at  anythinK  like  what  tiiey 
are  nowP— I  do  not  think  so,  not  if  they  had  to  do  it 
now. 

18.494.  {OhairtnoM.)  But  that  lies  in  the  scheme  we 
are  discussing  to  £ttU  upon  Hertforshire.  Hertfordshire 
would  bay  the  Now  Biver  Company  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
rights  and  privileges;  they  wonld  find  themselves  out 
cS  from  the  nLole  of  the  ijondtvu  supply  of  the  New 


Biver  Company,  at  least,  from  the  prospective  advan- 
tages, the  prospective  profits  of  the  London  supply, 
and  ]-educed  to  sell  that  supply  in  balk  to  the  London 
County  CoanoiiP — think  Hertfordahiro  would  not  be 
satisfied. 

18.495.  It  would  not  be  a  good  bargain  for  Hertford- 
shire P — No,  not  at  alL 

18.496.  Except  that  the  amount  is  so  much  smaller, 
the  same  would  hold  if  the  converse  system  were 
adopted,  namely,  if  London  buys  the  New  Hiver 
undertaking  with  all  its  present  rights,  and  then  is 
reduced  so  lar  aa  the  Hertfordshire  part  of  the  supply 
is  concerned  to  simply  getting  the  price  in  bulk  of  the 
quantity  now  eapphed? — It  entirelv  depends  upon 
what  tlmt  price  in  balk  is,  ah  the  supplying  authority — 
that  is,  the  authority  which  has  to  Dear  the  brunt  of 
the  cost — ^would  expect  to  get  something  more  thau  the 
ordinary  selling  price— a  profit,  in  fact,  on  tJheir  selling 
price. 

18.497.  Yes,  but  yon  could  not  propose  that  the 
price  in  bulk  would  be  so  fixed  as  to  cover  all 
prospective  increases  of  inoomeP— No,  but  it  wonld 
cover  some. 

18.498.  Therefore,  whatever  prospectivo  increase  of 
income  it  did  not  cover  would  be  a  loss  in  the  purchase  P 
— ^Yes,  under  l^t  system. 

18.499.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  But  the  proportion  to  be 
sold  in  bulk  to  Hertfordshire  would  be  very  small 
compared  with  the  converse,  if  they  sold  to  London  f — 
That  would  be  bo,  very  small  indeed. 

18,500-2.  (Chairman,)  The  supply  in  Hertfordshire 
seems  to  be  so  insignificant.  {To  Me  Witneee.)  I  thiuk 
now,  that  is  all.  If  your  have  an^  further  suggestions 
to  make,  please  make  them.  I  think  you  have  already 
stated  all  you  have  to  say,  have  you  not,  about  the 
distribution  and  the  Welsh  wat^  when  this  water 
comes  from  Wales.  If  it  ever  does,  it  will  havo  to  be 
divided  up  between  the  several  companies,  I  suppose  P 
—Yes. 

18.503.  What  would  be  the  right  way  to  divide  it 
up  P — I  think  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  at  the 
time,  but  it  has  to  be  split  np  and  delivered  d^«ot  into 
the  service  reservoirs  of  the  companies  and  not  into 
thour  mains. 

18.504.  That,  I  suppose,  implies  merely,  more  or  less 
expense  P — Certainly. 

18.505.  Have  you  taken  all  that  into  account  in  the 
tables  you  have  put  in  P— Yes,  it  is  all  contained  in  those 
tables. 

18.506.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  In  view  of  the  figures 
you  have  given,  I  presume  the  companies,  if  left  as  they 
are,  would  not  touch  the  Welsh  Scheme  P — Kot  at 
present,  certainly.  It  might  be  in  the  century  after 
next,  perhaps. 

18.507.  {Ghainnan.)  Have  you  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  companies  to  say  that,  from  their  view  of  the 
futnre,  they  will  not  touch  W^es  P — ^I  have  no  authority 
for  saying  so. 

{Chairman.)  Then,  perhaps,  some  chainoan  of  tho 
companies  will  tell  ns. 

(Jlfr.  Freeman.)  I  rather  gather  from  what  your 
Lordship  stated  just  now  that  you  have  nearly  finished 
your  examination  of  Mr.  Middleton. 

(Chairman.)  Very  nearly. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Of  course,  your  Lordship  sees 
Mr.  Middleton's  evidence  has  extended  over  portions 
of  six  days.  It  is  very  lengthy  and  very  ooropHcated, 
and  I  should  ask  that  we  shonld  not  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Council  be  required  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton to-day  for  this  reason,  that,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  Mr.  Middleton's  evidenco, 
some  of  which  has  been  given  at  difl'ercnt  timea  re- 
lating to  the  same  matter,  and  we  aro  very  desirous  of 
not  occupying  the  time  of  your  Lordship's  Commission 
unnecessarily,  but  at  the  same  time  th'trc  are  several 
questions  wc  shall  have  to  ask  on  variuns  peints.  As  I 
understand,  my  learntid  friend,  Lord  Bobert  Cecil,  ia 
prepared  to  go  on  when  your  Lordslilp  is  finished  on 
behalf  of  Hertfordshire,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be 
onlv  a  small  portion  of  the  afternoon  left  in  which  wo 
could  begin. 

(CAotman.)  Is  there  any  other  witness  ready  P 
(Jlfr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  know.   The  witness  who  has 
got  notice  to  attend  next  is  Mr.  Hunter,  but  he  only 
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got  hid  notice  yesterday,  and  I  am  afraid  he  would  not 
be  ready,  bat  he  wiU  be  ready  on  Monday. 

(Ghairmem.)  X  should  be  sorry  to  waste  any  part  of 

the  day. 

{Mr.Pember.)  Is  there  any  topic  after  Lord  Eoberb 
Cojil  bas  finished  with  which  yon  could  start.  Dir. 
IVeemanP 

{Mr.  fVacman.)  I  am  not  speaking  without  having 
CBit^uUy  considered  it,  bnt  I  really  think  it  would  be 
rerj  much  more  convenient  both  for  your  Lordship's 
time  and  for  our  own  if  we  were  allowed  to  start 
dheh.  Any  assistanoe  your  Lordship  gives  shall  be 
tttW  into  consideration  in  shortening  the  qnestions. 

{Okairman.)  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  your 
croBS-examuiation  what  it  is  that  the  London  Oonnty 

Coancil  challenge. 

(ifr.  Frxman.)  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  it 
directed  to.  Thmefore,  your  LoroBhip  will  release  na 
firom  this  afternoon. 

[Chairman.)  Do  not  take  that  absolutely,  bnt  I  will 
aot  put  any  pressure  upon  you  to  go  on. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

18.508.  {Ghairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  sufficient  experience  of  the  Loudon  water 
companies  to  say  whet>her  their  regulations  as  to 
wute,  and  so  on,  are  efficient  and  snffioient  P — They  are 
not,  of  course,  up  to  the  latest  standard.  That  is 
certain ;  beyond  tnat,  I  can  scarcely  go.  I  have  not 
bad  a  large  experience  in  regnrd  to  that. 

18.509.  What  do  yon  call  the  latest  standard?— I 
shonld  Bay  the  latest  standard  is  probably  the  regula- 
tions in  force  at  Newcastle. 

18,610.  Have  the  London  companies  power  to  make 
the  same  regalations  if  they  think  fit  P— I  believe  so, 
to  the  best  m  my  knowledge,  they  have. 

18.511.  {Major'General  Seott.)  They  have  power  to 
ipply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  alter  the 

regulations  P — Yes. 

18.512.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter,)  Have  the  Kewcastle 
people  got  a  new  set  of  regulations  recently  f — So  I 
nuderetand. 

18.513.  (Mr.  Lexoia.)  "What  is  the  consumption  per 
heard  in  Newcastle  under  recent  arrangements? — I 
rally  forget  what  it  is  now. 

18.514.  Is  that  an  improvement  on  the  Birmingham 
BjBtemP — ^The  Newcastle  is  a  company  supply,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  referred  to  it.   It  is  not  a  corporation. 

(Ifr.  jPops.)  The  London  water  companies  have  no 
independent  powers  for  imposing  regalations,  they 
must  do  it  throngh  the  Local  Government  Board. 

iffKairtMm.)  So  I  should  presumfi.  . 

(irtfn«««.)  No  company,  I  should  presnme,  has  inde- 
pendent power  of  making  them. 

18.515.  {Ohairman.)  I  presnme  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  always  sanctions  any  reasonable 
regulations  snggested  by  a  company  P — I  should 
imagine  so. 

18.516.  Have  yon  uiy  experience  yonrself  of  the 
working  of  the  regulations  wat  exist  for  the  London 
water  companies  P — Exo^  as  a  honseholder^  none. 

18.517.  Then  I  had  better  not  ask  you  about  that. 
Kow,  we  have  heard  something  about  the  effect  of  the 
frost  of  January  and  Febraary,  1895,  upon  the  works 
of  some  of  the  London  companies.  Can  you  say 
whether  that  fi-ost  affected  the  works  of  any  corpora- 
tkms  P — Certainly  it  affected  most  of  the  corporati(ms 
in  England. 

18.518.  Do  not  say  mostP — Sheffield,  Scarborough, 
Birmingham,  Leicester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Aberdeen,  Bradford,  Liverpool — all  tlu)se  were  affected 
bj  the  samefl^ost. 

18.519.  Do  you  mean  that  mains  burst  P  —  Mains 
borst  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

18.520.  Was  that  because  those  mains  were  not  laid 
deep  enough  P — That,  I  think,  is  scarcely  a  snfficient 
reason.  lao  not  thicji:  the  depth  has  necessarily  any 
bearing  on  the  question.  It  is  more  the  soil  in  which 
the  mam  is  laid  than  the  depth  at  which  it  is  laid,  and 
the  amount  of  water  that  is  passing  through  it  than 
the  aetnal  depth*  In  quitu  adjacent  streets  a  main 
nay  he  laid  in  one  depth  in  one  sort  of  soil  and  the 
main  will  not  freeze,  and  a  main  may  be  laid  at  a 


greater 
freeze. 


depth  in  another  sort  of  soil  Vi-hora  it  will 


18,521.  {Mr,  De  Sock  Poi-fer.)  Still,  the  risk  ia  less, 
the  further  from  the  surface  they  are  P — Undoubtedly. 

18,622.  (Major- Oenerai  Scott.)  As  a  goneral  principle, 
depth  is  adopted  as  a  protection,  in  every  place,  is  it 
not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

18.523.  For  instance,  in  North  America  the  depth 
is  sometimes  extremely  great  P — 5  feet  6  inches,  I 
think. 

18.524.  5  feet  6  inches  or  6  feet  P— Tes. 

18.525.  And  it  is  fonnd,  as  a  general  principle,  to 
be  effective,  is  it  ndt;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  have, 
in  North  America,  a  general  burst  of  all  the  pipes  F — 
Bnt  then,  in  North  America,  the  ground  is  generally 
oovered  with  snow,  and  that  makes  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  protection.  If  we  had  snow  here,  it 
would  also  increase  the  protection  very  much. 

18.526.  Of  course,  that  would  be  so.  In  this  latitude, 
of  oonrse,  there  is  a  certain  depth,  is  there  not,  to 
which  the  winter  cold  does  not  reach  P — That  is  so. 

18.527.  (Chairman.)  Have  yon  considered  at  all  ihe 
extraordinary  variation  between  the  figares  that  wore 
laid  by  some  of  the  companies  before  Lord  ilalfonr's 
Commission  and  the  figures  that  were  laid  before  Sir 
Joseph  Pease's  Committee  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

18.528.  I  forget  now  which  companies  they  were  P— 
The  New  Biver  Company. 

(Mr.  Bickards.)  And  the  Lambeth  and  Chelsea  had 
something  to  do  wil^  it  before  Sir  Joseph  Pease's 
Committee. 

18.529.  (0%atnnan.)  Can  you  ^ve  any  explanation 
of  those  extraordinary  discrepancies — or,  I  suppose  we 
shall  see  the  engineers  of  those  companies  bofore  the 
case  is  closed  P  —  Except  as  regards  the  New  Biver 
Company,  where  the  discrepancies,  I  think,  arose 
entirely  from  an  original  under-estimate  of  what  they 
were  likely  to  do  in  the  future.  They  estimated  from 
the  past,  and  they  thought  they  could  make  a  saving 
on  that  estimate,  hut  found  that  experience  taught 
them  that  they  could  not  do  so.  Therefore,  when  they 
came  before  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Committee,  they  were 
obliged  to  extend  the  figures  which  were  laid  befbre 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 

18.530.  But  the  discrepancy  was  so  wide ;  it  is 
hardly  to  be  acconnted  for  in  that  wayP — I  do  not 
think  so,  except  in  the  case  of  the  New  Biver  Company, 
which  must  have  been  a  simple  misapprehension 
altogether. 

18,631.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  What  were  the  dis- 
crepancies to  begin  with  P  —  The  discrepancy,  as 
regards  the  New  Biver  Company  pumping,  was  that 
the  New  Biver  Company  pumping  wf^  put  down  as 
being  34  million  gallons  a  day,  when  they  were  not 
at  that  time  pumping  34  million  gallons  a  day. 

18.532.  That  is  capacity  P— Capacity. 

18.533.  The  present  capacity  f—TSo,  the  capacity  in 
3893. 

18.534.  (Ohairmcm.)  That  was  the  capacity  of  their 
Chadwell  spring  and  wells  P — ^Tes. 

18.535.  Yon  say  that  was  an  incorrect  representa- 
tion f — It  was  not  an  incorrect  representation.  The 
capacity  of  the  wells  was  that  amount,  hut  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  represented  by  the  engineer  of  the 
company  that  that  quantity  could,  with  tno  machinery 
he  had  at  his  hands,  be  got  out  of  the  welk  con- 
tinuously, or  even  for  anything  more  than  a  very  short 
time. 

18.536.  What  was  the  right  figure  instead  of  34 
million  gallons  a  day  P — Somewhere  about  the  supply 
at  that  particular  time — it  was  somewhere  about 
18  million  gallons. 

18.537.  Eighteen  million  galbns  instead  of  84 
million  gallons  P — Tea. 

18.538.  That  is  a  large  misapprehension? — ^A  very 
large  misapprehension,  but  there  it  is.  It  was  simply 
a  misapprehension.  The  wells  would  supply  toat 
quantity,  but  there  was  not  machinery  to  do  it.  If  you 
oonld  have  run  adl  the  machines  and  the  pumps  at  the 
same  time  during  every  day,  Aey  would  have  supplied 
that  quantity. 

18.539.  (Sir  George  Brwse.)  Then  the  capacity  was 
34  millions  P— The  capacity  was  34  millions. 


Mr.  S.  E. 
Miadleton. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Mr.  M,  E.     18*540.-  So  soon  as  they  ohose  to  supply  the  power  P 
Middl^im.  —Bo  Boon  as  they  ohose  to  snpplr  the  puwer,  if  they 
.      had  room  to  do  it,  bat  in  most  of  the  wells  they  had 
89^UT^'98  not. 

■  18>541.  iOKairnum.)  Was  there  not  room  to  put  the 

pumps  in  P — No. 

18,5^.  Then  the  capacitywaa  not'S4  million  gallons  P 
— ^Tbe  capacity  of  supply  was  34  millions,  but  not  the 
capacity  of  the  works. 

18.543.  (Mr.  Be  Boeh  Porfer.)  Yon  mean  the  34 
millions  could  not  be  got  out  P — Could  not  be  got  out. 

{Ohmrinaa.)  What  is  the  use  of  84  millions  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  if  you  cannot  get  them  outF 

.  38,544.  (iGFtr  Qwrge  BrvM.)  I  suppose  if  you  sunk  an 
additional  well  or-  shaft,  that  wonld  supply  the  means  of 
•^plying  the  power  P—Oertainly ;  an  a^itional  shaft 
witJi  adaitional  engine  power  would  have  got  the  whole 

quantity. 

18.545.  {Ghavntwin.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  hare 
considered  the  discrepanoim  in  the  eTidence  that  was 
given  a8  to  the  rate  per  head  P — I  have  not  considered 
Biat  very  .carefully. 

18.546.  Then  I  will  not  ask  yon  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  .whether  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  is  going  to  be 
called  as  a  witness  for  any  of  the  companieB. 

Q£r  Pops.)  Yes,  we  hope  so. . 

{G%avrrtUM.)  Then  we  will  ask  him  when  he  comes. 
That  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  to  ask  Mr.  Middleton, 
but  if  the  counsel  for  the  compameB  think  I  hare 
omitted  (mjthing,  they  can  supply  it  now. 

(Ifr.  Pope.)  No,'  I  think  not,  my  Lord,  I  think  yon 
have  gone  throngh  it  very  exhaustively. 

Cross-examined  by  Lord  Bobbbt  Obcil. 

18.547.  There  is  just  one  matter  I  should  like  to  put 
right  with  you  before  I  enter  on  other  eridonco  i  that 
is,  abo]at  the  contention  of  Hertfordshire  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  I  think  you  have  rather  suggested  that 
Hertfordshire's  position  is  that  they  would  be  quite 
content  if  they  were  given  the  New  River  supply  to 
supply  themselves  with,  and  to  hand  over  the  surplus 
toXondonP — I  do  not  ihink  I  suggested  that. 

18.548.  Ko,  you  did  not  suggest  that,  buti  I  think 
that  was  rather  the  suggestion  made.  You  know  pretty 
well  what  the  contention  of  Hertfordshire  is  in  this 
matter,  do  you  not  P — I  think  you  contend,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  it  all  belongs  to  you,  and  that  you  want 
it  all. 

18.549.  Or  rather,  is  not  this  the  truer  way  of  putting 
it,  that  we  are  perfectly  content  to  let  London  have 
all  the  surplus  water — what  we  soy  is  that  London 
must  not  cb«w  upon  those  sonrces  of  supply  which 
have  from  time  immemorial  fed  the  county.  In  other 
words,  that  as  long  as  they  can  take  it  without 
diminishing  the  streams  and  springs  and  wells  of  the 
county*  veil  and  good  ;  but  if  they  mminish  tiiose,  then 
we  say  we  have  a  grievance  P — Then  I  think  you  have 
given  them  a  very  unlimited  supply. 

18,650.  That  we  will  come  to  presently,  but  I  merely 
wanted  to  put  the  contention  of  Hertfordshire  right. 
It  is  nofi,  in  other  words,  the  contention  that  the  100  or 
120  peoi^  who  are  supplied  by  the  New  Biver  Company 
should  be  secured  even  with  a  20  per  cent,  mftrgiu  in 
iiwir  supply  for  the  ftttore.  but  that  the  whole  county 
should  not  be  drained  for  the  benefit  of  London.  That 
is  our  contention  P — That  ia  your  contention  as  I  have 
alwt^B  understood  it. 

.  {ChairrMm^  Does  that  mean,  Lord  Bobert,  that  not 
oqIj  must  no  more  water  be  taken  from  i^rtfordshire 
thaii  is  taken  now,  but  that  too  much  is  taken  from 
Hertfordshire  even  at  pre^nt  P 

{Lord  BxMrt  OeeiZ.)  We  ^ay  that  the  limit  has  been 
ireached.  We  are,  in  point  of  fact,  inclined  to  think 
that  more  has  been  taken  from  Hertford  than  is  pnc  in 
by  the  raihfhll.   That  is  our  contention. 

iO\avrmwi.)  That  too  much  is  taken  now  P 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Certainly  no  more  should  be 
taken  than  is  taken  now.  Too  much  is  already  being 
taken.  That  is  our  contention,  but  your  Lordship  sees 
that  that  is  not  qnite  the  contention  that  has  been  put 
io  Mr.  Middleton  before.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tho  actual  supply  frotn  the  the  New  Eiver  Company  in 
Hortibrdflhir^— It  hi^  nothing  to  do  with  that. 


(CAomnon.)  No. 

{Lord  BtAert  CecU.)  It  is  draining  tho  whole  of 
Hertfordshire  that  we  are  afraid  of. 

{Ohairman.)  Yes. 

18,651.  (Lord  Bobert  Cecil  to  Witness,)  Now,  of 
coureo,  you  have  always  said,  or  at  least  yon  have  said 
for  some  little  time,  that  more  might  be  taken  from 
the  Hertfordshire  chalk  than  is  pumped  at  present  P— 
Yes. 

18.552.  At  any  rate,  not  less  than  is  t^en  now  P— 
Yes. 

18.553.  Of  course,  a  §;reat  deal  must  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  that  proposition,  even  as  regards  the  prine 
to  be  paid  to  the  New  Biver  Company  for  its  under, 
taking  P — I  cannot  admit  iha  Ivuth,  sAd,  therefore,  I 
cannot  admit  the  rest. 

18.554.  Of  coarse,  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is  not 

tmep—Yes. 

18.555.  But  if  the  nnt^inkable  happened,  and  you 
were  wrong,  that  would  mean  that  the  New  Btver 
undertaking  was  not  so  valuable  as  it  would  be 
otherwise  P — I  think  not,  becanse  they  have  got  other 
sources  of  supply. 

18.556.  But,  still,  that  supply  would  be  gone  P — No, 
the  supply  would  simply  remain  as  it  is. 

18.557.  A  t  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  capable  of 
increase  ? — If  your  contention  were  true,  yes. 

18,508.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  this  in  any  kind  of 
offensive  way  to  you,  hut  what  was  your  experience  as 
to  onder^onnd  water  before  you  acted  as  Assistaut 
Commissioner  to  Lord  Balfour's  Commission? — My 
experience  of  underground  water  was  not  a  very 
extensive  one,  but  I  have  been  an  engineer  foi'  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  think  the  matter  is  one  fen-  the  most 
port  01  common  sense. ' 

18,659.  Yes,  quite  so,  hut  your  actual  experience  had 
been  as  you  have  put  itP — Yes.  In  that  particular 
branch  I  had  not  hod  any  very  large  experience. 

18.560.  Then  as  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  tho 
Balfour  Commission  you  investigated  this  chalk  water  p 
—I  did. 

18.561.  And  you  formed  certain  conclnsionB  at  that 
time  P — I  did. 

18.562.  Certain  conclusions,  if  I  may  venture  to  put 
it  so,  as  to  the  theory  of  the  rain  P — Yes. 

18.563.  And  those  are  the  conclusions  which  you  still 
holdP— They  are. 

18.564.  In  otfaw  words,  your  views  are  founded  upon 
the  investigation  that  yon  made  at  the  time  P — Yos ; 
tluy  ore  founded  on  il^  and  they  have  been  «tondod 
since. 

18.565.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  made  the 
examination,  and  conducted  that  investigation,  yon 
found  that  local  opinion  in  Hertfordshire  was  almost 
unanimously  against  you  P-~ It  is  a'  little  difficult  to 
answer  your  question  quite  straightforr^rdly-,  but  I 
think  if  you  read  the  evidence  word  for  word  you  will 
find  that  the  local  opinion  was  formed  on  a  basis  which 
had  no  real  foundation. 

18.566.  You  will  forgive  me  pointing  out  to  you  that 
that  is  not  exactly  what  I  asked  you  P — I  knoTv  it  is  not 
— I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not. 

18,667.  In  point  of  fact,  whether  wrong  or  right, 
local  opinion  was  againt  you  ? — That  in  so.  * 

18.568.  That  comprised  the  opinion  of  mill-owners, 
watercress  growers,  and  other  people,  whose  industries 
depended  on  the  natural  supply  of  water  in  Hertford- 
shire P — Their  own  evidence  retuted  their  opiniona. 

18.569.  That  may  be,  but  we  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment,  as  to  whe^er  that  is  so  or  not ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  was  the  state  of  things? — That  was  so. 

18.570.  They  were,  of  course,  men  whose  interest  it 

had  been  all  their  lives  to  study  this  question  F  ^Ko,  I 

can  scarcely  say  that. 

18,671.  Surely  their  industry  depended  upon  it  p  Tn 

some  cases  their  income  depended  upon  it. 

18.572.  At  any  rate,  you  heard  them,  and  you  formed 
the  ojjposite  opinion  P— 1  heard  them,  and  I  formod  the 
opposite  opinion. 

18.573.  Both  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pumping;  ou  the 

adjacent,  and  even  the  distant,  wcUs  and  streams  P  

Yes. 
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18.574.  In  fact,  I  tbink  the  viewB  you  formed  wero, 
in  aei-er&t  respects,  more  extreme  tlian  those  adopted 
bj'  the  Bftlfour  Commission  P — ^They  were  rather  more 
extreme  thnn  those  adopted  by  the  Balfour  Commission. 

18.575.  Tea  think  that  a  very  mnch  lar^r  quantity 
of  water  might  be  taken  from  Hertfordshire  P — ^Tes,  a 
conatderably  larger  quantity  might  have  been  pumped, 
certainly. 

18.576.  And  you  also  think,  contrary  again  to  the 
roncloRions  of  the  Balfour  Commission,  that  a  similar 
quaacitr  of  water  might  be  pumped  from  the  ohalk  in 
tte  Thames  Vall^  ?— Yes ;  I  do  think  so. 

18.577.  Now,  first  let  me  ask  yon  a  question  or  two 
sbont  the  effect  of  the  pumping  on  the  streams,  and 
first  08  to  a  question  which  I  think  was  put  by,  I  think, 
the  noble  Chairman,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Amwell 
S|iring.  Ton  know  the  Amwell  Spring,  of  course  P — 
I  do. 

18.578.  It  is  the  same  as  what  is  called  the  Smma 
is  it  not  P — ^Tei,  the  Emma  Spring. 


18,579.  There  are  two  pnmping  stations,  are  there 
not,  on  each  side  of  the  Amwell  Sprim^tbe  Amwell 
Hill  pumping  station  and  the  Amwell  Marsh  pumping 
gtatioa?~Tefi,  one  on  each  side. 

18,530.  The  Amwell  Spring  comes  np  to  the  surface, 
flowit  over  some  watercress  beds,  and  fin^  its  way  into 
tho  New  Biver,  I  think  P — It  finds  its  way  into  the  Lea. 

18.581.  Ton  are  quite  right.  How  far  are  these  two 
nammng  stations,  the  Amwell  Hill  and  the  Amwell 
Ibrsh  pumping  stations,  from  the  Amwell  Spring  P — I 
Boppose  they  reach  somewhere  about  half  a  mile,  or 
threewitiartera  of  a  mile  it  may  be  to  half  a  mile — 
am  not  quite  certain  of  the  distance. 

18.582.  They  are  pompinff  statifnts,  drawing  their 
mter  from  chalk  wells  — ^Not  entirely^  in  the  case 
of  the  Amwell  Marsh  well. 

18,5^.  No,  not  entirely,  but  largely  even  in  that 
aae? — ^Yes,  largely  even  m  that  case. 

18,584  {Ohairman.)  What  else  then  P— The  sand  and 
the  gravel  overlying, 

18.585.  {Lord  Boberi  O&ta.)  And  the  AmweU  HIU  P— 
The  Amwell  Hill,  I  should  say,  was  entirely  from  the 
ohalk. 

18.586.  Now,  I  think  an  experiment  was  conducted  of 
this  nature,  that  the  Amwell  Hill  and  Amwell  M^sh 
pnmping  stations  were  set  to  work,  and  after  a  certain 
period  the  Amwell  Spring  was  very  mnch  diminished — 
indeed  almost  dryP — No,  it  was  not  almost  dry.  It 
Was  very  much  diminished.  It  was  stated  beforehand 
that  the  starting  of  these  two  engines  would  dry  the 
spring,  and  I  was  directed  to  ascertain  whether  this 
was  a  fact,  and  I  made  the  experiment,  and  found  that 
the  water  vras  lowered  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  spring, 
but  that  it  was  not  dry. 

18.587.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wells  were 
not  run  at  their  full  power  P — In  the  case  of  the 
Amwell  Hill  well,  one  of  the  engines  was  under  repair, 
ud  it  was,  therefore,  not  mn  qnite  at  its  full  power. 

18.588.  How  long  was  it,  do  yon  remember  f — ^The 
eo^pnimentP 

18.589.  YesP— I  think  it  extended  over  about 
7  hours.  I  roally  forget. 

18,5SK).  At  any  rate,  a  portion  of  one  day  P — Yes. 

18.591.  Not  more  than  one  day  P — No,  not  more  than 
one  day. 

18.592.  During  that  period  the  spring  was  so  lowered 
as  to  bo  perfectly  visibly  lowered— indeed,  very  nearly 
dryP— ^o,  not  nearly  dry,  but  it  was  very  visibly 
lowered. 

1^593.  Very  considerably  lowered  P— Very  visibly 
lowwed. 

18.594.  In  that  case,  then,  the  pnmping  did  have  an 
effect  upon  the  spring  P — Certainly. 

18.595.  [Ghavrman.)  If  that  pumping  had  been  con- 
tfaraed,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  dry  the  spring, 
wonld  it  notP — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  the 
eliehtest  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind,  it  went  on 
and  might  have  gone  on  at  the  same  rate. 

18.596.  Bo  yon  mean  you  had  rtached  the  nltimate 
point  of  diminution  P — ^Yes. 

18.597.  How  soon  was  that  diminution  produced  P — 
In  about  21  hours,  I  think. 


18.598.  And  the  pumping  of  the  remaining  five  did  A^f*  -B- 
not  produce  any  fVirther  diminution  P — It  did  not  pro-  Jfiddlef  ap. 
duce  any  further  effect  upon  that  spring.  ^  ^~*'9B 

18.599.  (Major-Omerai  Beoit,)  But  if  yon  inorease  the     .  , 
rate  of  pumping,  wonld  not  the  base  of  tixe  cone  of 
depression  become  larger  P — ^If  you  had  increased  the 
rate  of  pumping  P  ' 

18.600.  Yes  P— Tee,  supposing  that  vou  have  lowered 
the  water  in  the  well  by  doing  bo,  nnooubtedly. 

18.601.  That  wonld  be  the  effect  P— But  the  engines 
were  working,  as  ikr  as  possible,  at  their  fUl  power  at 
the  time. 

18.602.  (Lord  Robert  OeeiL)  Are  you  quite  ri^^t  in 
saying  that  the  whole  efiect  mu  prodaaedinS}  hours  P 
— I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  so,  but  I  have  not  got 
the  figures  before  me. 

18,(K)8.  "  In  the  fi.rBt  quarter  of  an  hour  the  level  of 
the  water  fell  Ath  of  an  inch,  in  20  minutes  from 
10-45  to  11-6  "  P— Where  is  that     in.  P 

18.604.  That  is  at  what  is  called  the  first  station 
here  P— Yes,  but  those  are  stations  oj^ioeite  the  Amwell 
Marsh  Spring. 

18.605.  In  the  watercress  beds,  yon  mean  P— Tea,  in 

the  watercress  beds, 

18.606.  Where  are  the  watercress  beds~are  not  they 
opposite  the  spring  P— They  are  opposite  the  well. 

18.607.  They  are  all  in  hydraulic  connexion  with  thq 
spring,  are  they  not  P — Yes,  no  doubt, 

1 8.608.  And  supplied  by  the  spring  P — From  the  top, 
but  not  from  underneath. 

18.609.  No  P— The  water  runs  up  over  tha  top. 

15.610.  I  know  the  water  oomes  np  throiufh  the 
spring,  flows  throngh  libe  beds  and  then  joins  the  Iiea, 
does  It  not  P— Yes,  lOiat  is  so. 

18.611.  Then,  when  yon  pump,  it  dries  the  water- 
cress beds  P — But  there  are  two  different  operations 
there.  There  was  the  direct  effect  of  the  oone  of 
depression  of  that  particular  well  uj^n  those  water- 
cress beds  which  are  exactly  opposite  to  it.  There 
were  small  springs  running  all  round  that  well  when 
the  pumps  were  started  and  those  were  dried  up  first 
and  then  the  water  in  the  small  stream  running  along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  dried  up  or  partially 
dried  np  next,  and  then  the  ■  watercress  beds  ftirther 
away  began  gradually  to  sink. 

18.612.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  The  water  in  the 
beds  P — The  water  in  the  beds  began  gradually  to  sink. 

18.613.  IKr.  Pemfter.)  How  far  were  they  away  P— 
I  should  think  Aey  were  about  160  yards  tb  200  yards. 

18.614.  {Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  This  is  what  I  find  to  be 
your  statement  as  to  the  Amwell  stream :  "  The  water 
"  level  fell  1  inch  in  the  first  hour  and  a  quarter,  f^m 
"  10.15  to  11.30  a.m„  at  12.45  p.m.,  1^  inch)  at 
*'  1.57  p.m.,  I|  inch;  at  4.10  p.m..  If  inoh."  Then 
are  no  others  P— But  tite  spring  was  still  running 
strongly. 

18.615.  No  doubt,  but  it  had  steadily  fallen  P— That 
is  the  water  running  from  the  spring — quite  true.      '  ■ 

18.616.  It  had  steadily  fallen  to  4.10  p.m.P— No.  I 
think  not.  There  is  nothing  a/tter  1.57.  There  is  no 
fall  afUr  1.57. 

18.617.  There  is  ^  inch  according  to  these  figures  P— 
No,  1|  inch,  and  then  tmposite  1.57  p.m.,.  If  inoh. 
There  is  nothing  opposite  4.10  p.m. 

18.618.  As  I  have  it,  it  is  1}  inch  at  4.10  p.m.  P— ITo, 
there  is  no  figure  opposite  4.10  p.m  in  the  notes. 

18.619.  It  must  bo  so.  Look  again.  At  13.46  it  is 

1^  inoh. 

{Mr.  Pemiber.)  Are  yon  quoting  from  tiie  ^Mwqent 
itselfP 

(Lord  Robert  Oacil.)  Ko,  I  am  not. 

{Witness.)  Here  is  the  document  itself. 

{Lord  Robert  CeoU.)  What  is  the  page  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  page  is  613  of  tiie  Appendioes  1^  the 
Iiord  Balfour's  Commission. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  It  is  Appendix  H 1. 

{Lord  Robert  Oeoit.)  There  is  nothing  c^^naiie  4.10 
at  all  there. 


(TFtftMw.)  No,  noliiing  at  all. 
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Mr       E  ^^^'^^•)  fi''"* 

—  "ii**     (TFifiMM.)  One  honr  and  12  minutes  more. 

18.620.  (lioniJiofeerf  OectZ.)  Thatwas,ofoonrse,  bstoq 
have  explained,  without  the  full  power  of  pumping  P 
— That  was  without  the  full  power  of  pumping. 

18.621.  There  u«  certain  other  inatancei  which  hare 
been  giTen  to  me.  There  is  the  fountain  of  Brox- 
bonmo'  ■  ■- 

18.622.  iOhairman.)  Before  we  leave  that  altogether, 
just  explain  that  to  me,  Mr.  Uiddletou>  if  you  can. 
Over  two  hours  pumping  at  these  wells  lowered  Amwell 
spring  P — Tes. 

lfi,623.  That  showa  conoluaively,  does  it  not,  that  the 
wells  and  the  spring  were  supplied  from  sonrceB  that 
were  at  least  connected  P — Yes. 

18.624.  Why  did  not  that  lowering  effect  continue  P 
—Because  the  pumping  will  not  take  out  any  more. 
The  water  coming  into  the  cone  of  depression  was 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  water  running  into  the  spring. 

18.625.  But  the  water  coming  in  had  come  in  at  the 
same  pace  during  those  2^  hours? — No,  it  gradually 
oxteuda.  The  cone  of  depression  graduuUy  extends 
outwards  as  the  water  is  lowered  in  the  well,  and  it 
takes  some  little  time  to  lower  it  down  to  the  full 
pumping  leTel.  The  spring  gradually  goes  down 
during  uiat  time,  and  after  that  it  ceases  to  Tall. 

{Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  "Was  the  pumping  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  still  no  further  depression 
took  place  r 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  It  began  at  11.10, 1  think. 

(WUneu.)  It  had  fallen  If  in.  from  10.45.  It  began, 
and  it  went  on  till  4.10  in  the  afternoon. 

18.626.  (Jlfr.  Pember.)  A  great  fall  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  first  hour  P — In  the  first  two  hours. 

{Mr.  Femher.)  It  fell  only  in  the  first  IJ  hours,  and 
then  it  seems  to  have  fallen  to  a  less  degree. 

18.627.  (Chairman.)  I  own  I  cannot  understand  that 
I  cannot  understand  how,  if  the  pumping  affected  the 
spring  at  all,  the  continuance  of  the  ^^nmping  should 
not  hare  continued  to  affect  the  spring  ocause  the 
water  is  coming  into  the  surrounding  stratum  too  fast 
for  the  spring  to  be  stopped. 

18.628.  Thdn  why  is  not  it  coming  in  too  fast  for 
the  spring  to  be  lowered  at  all.  The  cominj?  in  of  the 
water  is  not  accelerated  by  the  pumping  P — Ko. 

18.629.  Then  there  was  the  same  amount  of  water 
coming  in  at  10.45  as  there  was  at  1.60 P— It  is  only 
lowered ;  it  comes  within  the  cone. 

18.630.  Now  you  put  the  cone  upon  me  P — ^The  water 
at  the  edge  of  the  cone  is  lowered. 

{Chairman.)  I  am  sorry  to  sa^  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  the  cone  of  depression. 

18.631.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  la  not  the  head  of  the 
water  yirtually  increased  when  you  lower  tho  water  in 
the  well  P — The  head  of  water  running  into  the  well  is 
increased. 

18.632.  That  would  aoooont,  would  it  not,  for  the 
engine  power  you  have  got  not  being  able  to  continue 

to  lower  it?— Yes. 

18.633.  {Major-General  Seott.)  The  declivity  of  the 
water  becomes  steeper? — ^Yes,  the  declivity  of  the 
water  becomes  steeper  as  you  go  on  pumping. 

18.634.  The  water  is  lower  in  the  well,  and  the 

?adient  is  steeper  from  the  surface  to  the  water? — 
es,  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  pump. 

18.635.  {Sir  George  Bntce.)  If  you  inoreese  your 
engine  power  at  that  moment  in  proportion  as  your 
head  incrcssed,  you  could  continue  to  lower  itp — Yon 
conld  continue  to  lower  it  till  you  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  and  then  you  could  no  longer  oontinue  to 
lower  it. 

j8,6S6.  {TA)rd  Sobert  Ceeil.)  In  other  woruSf  if  you 
had  pumped  with  your  full  strength  for  24  hours, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  thaf>  you  would  not  havo 
dried  the  Amwell  Spring  altogether,  as  the  local 
evidence  irent  to  show  P — No,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
it,  except  that  the  power  that  we  had  then  was  nnable 
to  do  it. 

18,637.  And  also  that  the  watercress  grower  who 
IxTW  in  titft  lieighbonrhood  aid  that  it  was  80p«Bst 


he  could  not,  unfortunately,  support  his  evidence  m 
any  way. 

18.638.  He  said  it  was  so,  did  not  he  P — He  did  say 
it  was  so,  but  he  was  not  able  to  support  his  evidence. 

18.639.  By  this  experiment  it  was  not  tested  to  its 
foil  extent  P— I  think  it  was  tested  to  a  large  extent, 
bat  not  to  the  ntmost  test. 

(3fr.  Psm&sr.)  Which  wa.s  negatived,  so  far  as  it 
went. 

18.640.  {Lord  Bohert  CectX.)  Let  me  just  try  and 
test,  by  one  or  two  more  questions,  the  extent  of  this 
oniraval  delusion  in  Hertfbrdshire.  At  Broiboume 
there  is  a  fountain  in  the  hotel  garden,  is  there 
not  P— Yes. 

18.641.  Were  not  yon  told,  when  pumping  took  place 
at  Bye  Common,  how  far  the  Bye  Comraun  pumping 
station  was  from  Broxboume  P  —  I  was  not  tola 
oiU'Lhing  about  Bye  Oommon  pumping  stoaon.  I  was 
told  aboat  the  Broxboame  pumping. 

18.642.  What    about    the    Broxboume  pumping 
station  P — I  think  it  is  about  300  or  400  yards. 

18.643.  Wuro  not  you  told  that  when  there  was 
pumping  gpin^  on  at  the  Broxboume  puniping  station, 
the  fountain  in  the  garden  ceased  to  flowP-~I  was 
told  so. 

18.644.  You  did  not  assent  to  that? — I  found  they 
told  me  it  had  not  run  for  serei^  years,  and  £ 
happened  to  go  there  one  day,  and  found  .it  mnuing 
and  the  engines  running,  bO  that  I  was  not  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  evidence. 

18.645.  You  were  not  satisfied  with  that  ?— No. 

18.646.  Now,  there  is  another  stream,  to  take  one 
more  instance,  right  at  the  other  end  of  the  county — 
the  BuUbura.  Do  you  know  the  report  of  Mr.  Cubitt, 
of  1849  P— First  of  all,  there  is  no  spring  at  Bullbum. 

18.647.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  said  stream  ? — There  is 
a  stream  there. 

18.648.  Do  you  know  that  thero  is  a  well  that 
supplies  the  Grand  Junction  Ganol  wiih  -water  P  — I 

do. 

18.649.  Do  you  know  that  Ur.  Cubitt  reported  in 
1849,  that  he  found  that  pumping  Srom  that  well  dried 
the  BuUbura  P— I  do. 

18.650.  How  far  is  the  pumping  from  the  Bullburn  ? 
— It  is  quite  close  by,  within,  a  few  yards.  But  allow 
me  to  remark  thai  I  think  that  eridenco  was  con- 
tradicted in  the  next  year. 

18,051.  At  any  rate,  it  was  sufficient  eridence  for  tho 
Courts  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  grant  an  injunction  P — 
That  mi^  be,  but  I  think  the  evidence  was  contradicted 
in  the  next  year. 

18.652.  Now  just  let  me  ask  yon  about  the  Chadwoll 
Spring,  because  that  does  not  depend  upon  these 
isolated  instances  of  pumping.  Chadwell  Spring,  as 
we  have  heard,  is  a  springthat  comes  up  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  more  or  less  artificial  basin  ,  and  then  there  is  a 
cut  that  goes  &om  that  basin  to  join  the  New  Bivcr  ?— • 
Tes. 

18.653.  I  put  it  to  jou,  has  the  yield  of  tho  Chadwell 
Spring  steadily  declined  smoe  1875  P  I  want  those 
figures P— I  have  not  got  the  figures;  and,  therefore, 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you. 

18.654.  You  have  explained  to  the  Commission  that 

yon  have  examined  this  question  most  ti^woughlj  ?  

Certainly. 

18.655.  Since  1875  it  has  steadily  declined P— .No,  I 
think  not. 

18.656.  I  put  it  to  yon  that  tho  average  daily  flow  of 
that  spring  in  millions  of  gallons  was  3^,  from  1875  to 
1879  P— I  have  really  not  got  the  figures. 

18.657.  Yon  havo  not  gone  into  this  qoestiun  at  all  P 
—I  have  not  got  the  figures,  and  I  cannot  teU  ^ou. 

18.658.  Yon  have  not  studied  the  yield  of  the  Chad- 
well  Spring  at  all  P— Yea,  I  have  at  difieront  times,  but 
I  have  not  got  those  figures. 

18.659.  Yon  have  not  been  into  it  in  relation  to  the 
rainfall  at  all, 

{Mr,  Pember.y  He  says  he  has  not  got  the  figures 

there. 

(TFiUness.)  I  have  not. 

18.660.  But  yon  did  not  say  you  hod  gone  into  it?  

No. 
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18.661.  (LordJUobertOecil.)  Have  you  got  any  figoresP 
—I  have  not  got  any  figures  here  ot  the  CludwcU 
3|ffiiig  at  all. 

18.662.  You  have,  therefore,  not  been  inUt  that 
qneatioB  of  whether  there  is  an}*  relaiiou  between  the 
ninftll  and  the  deoreotie  of  the  flow  of  the  Ohadwell 
^hiurP— No,  I  havo  not  looked  into  that  qnostion  by 
ilffilf. 

18.663.  Yon  will  agree  with  me  it  would  bo  a  ver^- 
crncial  instanoe,  would  not  it  ? — "So,  I  do  not  think  so, 

not  entirely.   I  will  explain  to  you  why  later  on. 

18.664.  Please  do? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  at  the 
present  time  nobody  knows  exactly  where  the  Ohadwell 
Spring  rises.  It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that 
it  came  from  the  Swallow  Holes  aE  Hoath  Mimms. 
Those  Swallow  Holes  at  South  Mimms  are  dependent 
toarery  large  extent  upon  the  nuumer  in  which  the 
ninMI  comes  down.  If  thero  are  very  heavy  atorms, 
the  Swallow  Hole  into  which  the  water  runs  is 
filled  up,  and  a  very  largo  volume  of  water  runs  on 
into  the  River  Colue.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  comes 
down  moderately  slowly,  and  the  basin  of  the  Swallow 
Hole  is  kept  full,  a  large  quantity  of  water  flows  down 
icto  the  chalk  sti-atum  nndernenth,  and  the  supply  is 
rery  much  augmented  in  that  way,  whereas  a  very 
much  heavier  rainfall  extended  over  a  short  period 
aogments  it  very  little. 

18.665.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  say  the 
amoant  of  the  Chadwell  Spring  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Swallow  Hbles  at  South  Jklimma  r* — I  think 
that  is  probable.   It  is  not  prored. 

18.666.  How  far  is  South  Himms  from  Chadwell 
Spring? — I  really  co"Jd  not  tell  yon  without  the  map. 

18.G67.  No,  bat  yoa  can  toll  mo  something  like  it  ? — 
1  really  cannot  say  at  the  moment. 

18.668.  Is  it  more  or  lest»  than  10  miles  ? — ^I  sboutd 
think  it  was  considerably  less  than  10  miles;  but  I 
really  do  not  know  for  certain. 

18.669.  It  is  much  less  than  10  miles  p — It  is  exactly 
opposite,  in  a  straight  line  from  Woolmer— from  the 
L»— Woolmer  is  about  five  miles  above  Hertford. 

18.670.  It  is  not  juHt  opimsito  Woolmer  P — I  think 
it  is. 

^,671.  South  Uimms  is  not  just  opposite  Woolmer, 
is  it  P— J  think  it  is. 

18.672.  South  Minima  is  a  station  at  Potter's  Bar,  is 
it  not? — No,  it  is  a  long  way  below  Potter's  Bar. 

(LonlSobert  Cecil.)  Certainly,  on  the  other  side. 

(jfr.  J'emher.)  On  the  west  of  Potter's  Bar. 

18.673.  {Lord  HoUrt  OevU.)  West  of  Potter's  Bar— 
jfM  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Pember — Chadwell  being  east 
of  Potter's  Bbr,  it  is  about  nine  miles  on  the  map  P~ 
Tcs,  quite  so. 

18.674.  You  are  representingthen— and  this  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  evidence — that  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls  on  the  Swallow  Boles  at  South  Mimms 
directly  afiiQcts  the  Ohadwell  Spring  P— That  I  believe. 
I  think  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  at  any  rate,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Chadwell  Spring  answers  wondcrfblly 
quickly  to  ntin  storms  is,  1  think,  evidence  in  favour 
of  that  view. 

18.675.  Then  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  there  was 
a  well  at  South  Mimms,  pumping  at  Chadwell  would 
affect  the  well  at  South  Mimms  P — No. 

18.676.  Why  not  P — ^That  ia  quite  a  difierent  view. 

18.677.  Why  would  it  not?— Because  the  effect  of 
&ny  well  does  not  extend  beyond  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  towards  the  source  of  supply. 

18.678.  Then  I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a 
direct  hydraulic  connexion  between  the  Swallow  Holes 
of  South  Mimms  and  the  well  at  Ohadwell  ? — There  is 
direct  hydranUo  connexion  between  Oxfordand  London, 
\)a  pumping  in  London  would  not  affect  the  Thames  at 
Oxford. 

18.679.  I  see,  this  is  the  uudergroand  river  P— Yes. 

18.680.  Now,  just  let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  more 
questions  about  Chadwell,  perhaps  you  will  not  know 
this  mther;  but  do  yon  know  that  this  year  it  baa  Bank, 
as  I  think  we  hv^e  heard  here,  till  it  was  dammed  up  P 
—It  is  dammed  up,  I  know. 

18.681.  That  is,  they  found  that  the  water,  instead  of 
flowing  to  the  New  Biver,  was  flowing  from  the  New 
Biver  into  t^e  spring  ?— That  is  so,  I  believe. 
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18,<j82.  And  they  dammed  U  up  P— Yes.  Xr.  H.  £. 

18.683.  Do  yoa  know  they  put  a  pump  into  the  spring 
then  ?— Yes,  I  do.  jj,,^  .^g 

18,6S4.  Do  yon  know — perhaps  you  do  not,  but  I  put     >-  ' 
it  to  you — that  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  instantly 
began  to  sink  when  they  began  to  pump  ? — No,  I  never 
heard  that. 

18.685.  Then  you  probably  do  not  know  that  when 
they  stopped  pumping  in  iNovember  the  wells  began 
again  to  rise  ? — No,  T  do  not  know  it  all. 

18.686.  So  much  for  the  springs  and  streams.  Now 
just  a  word  or  two  about  these  wells.  I  see  at  Question 
14,517  you  say  this,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  yoO 
liy  an  hononrable  member  of  the  Commissiun  as  to  how 
the  wells  arc  supplied  :  "They  are  supplied  from  the 
"  body  of  the  chalk.  In  the  examination  that  Mr. 
"  Pember  has  been  kind  enough  to  refer  to,  I  found 
"  that  in  many  cases  the  wells  were  supplied  while  the 
"  river  was  running  alongside  of  them  at  a  higher  level 
"  than  the  water  was  found  in  the  walls — those  were 
"  wells  which  were  not  fluctnatinff  wells,  but  just 
"  bucket  wells."  It  is  my  fault,  no  doubt,  but  tell  me,  ' 
What  do  you  mean  by  bucket  wolls  P — Wells  from  which 
you  draw  fay  a  bucket,  ba<;  without  pampiug. 

18.687.  No  pumping  P — No  pumping. 

18.688.  They  are  not  fuccuating  becaase  you  do  not 
draw  enough  P — Because  yoa  do  not  draw  enough  out 
of  them  to  make  them  fluctuate. 

18.689.  Then  there  is  another  expression  which  yoa 
use  in  another  part  of  your  ovidence,  "  seasonal  wella." 
What  exactly  do  you  understand  by  a  seasonal  well  P — 
One  that  fluctuates  considerably  between  summer  and 
winter — between  a  wet  season  and  a  dry  season. 

18.690.  It  is  a  question  of  degree,  I  sapposeP — It  is 
a  quoatiou  of  degree.  Tfa^  aU.  fluotnate,  but  some 
fluctuate  to  the  extent  of  many  feet,  while  others 
fluctuate  only  to  a  few  inches. 

18.691.  Now  there  is  one  other  point  in  that  answer 
that  you  gave  which  I  will  de^  with.  Whore  are  these 
wells  that  you  found  close  beside  the  river  which  did  not 
alter  according  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  F 
— I  found  them  in  sevei-al  places.  I  really  could  not 
tell  you  exactly  where  without  the  map,  but  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  pick  them  oat  and  let  you  know  what 
t<hey  are  if  that  will  do. 

18.692.  Very  well,  you  will  let  us  know  what  they  See 
are  P— Certainly,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  that.  i4Jt90a. 

18,ti93.  Was  the  stream  there  running  on  the  bate 
chalk,  or  was  it  running,  as  Mr.  Francis  has,  I  think, 
described  to  us,  with  an  alluvial  lining  P — It  was 
running  on  the  bare  gravel. 

18.694.  On  bare  gravel? — In  moat  cases.  In  some 
cases  on  apparently  bare  chalk,  but  no  doubt  it  must 
have  been  puddled  in  some  way.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  or  the  efl'ect  could  not  have  taken  place,  only 
ttiat  there  was  no  apparent  paddling. 

18.695.  That  does  not  come  to  very  much,  does  it. 
All  that  comes  to  is,  that  the  streams  may  puddle 
themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  from  the 
streams  does  not  get  into  the  chalk  P — I  think  it  does. 
I  think  it  goes  a  very  long  way.  It  is  always  the  case, 
or  almost  always. 

18.696.  But  you  do  not  dispute  tliat  the  water  in 
these  streams  eventually  comes  from  chalk  s|HringB,  do 
you  ? — Some  of  it. 

18.697.  Allof  ic,  except  just  the  flood  water  P— The 
flood  water  is  a  very  laige  iwrtiou  of  the  whole. 

18.698.  All  the  water  that  comes  from  springs  at  all 
oomea  from  chalk  springs .° — From  chalk  and  gravel 
aprings,  yes. 

18.699.  Then  here  it  is  not  puddledP— Because  the 
pressure  is  towards  

18.700.  No,  no,  I  quite  agree,  the  reason  is  obvious, 
but  it  is  not  paddled  r — No,  it  is  not  puddled. 

18.701.  Therefore,  if  yoa  sank  a  well,  yon  would  find 
the  water  at  the  same  level  as  the  water  in  tho  chalk 
springs  P— Yea,  certainly. 

18.702.  Assnming  the  fact  that  you  find  wells  by  the 
side  of  these  puddled  streams,  where  the  water  is  at  a 
different  level  from  the  springs,  I  do  not  appreciate  at 
the  present  moment  what  conclusion  you  seek  to  draw 
from  that  ?— Because  it  has  been  suggested  on  several 
occasions  that  the  water  which  supplied  these  rivers 
came  from  the  chalk  springs,  and  obvioualy  it  does  not. 
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Mt.  R.  E.  becanse,  if  so,  they  would  have  to  ran  below  the  level 
Middktim,  of  the  water  in  the  chalk  at  that  particular  part. 

18,703.  I  do  not  follow  that  in  the  least.    It  comes 
29  JloT.  ^8  frQjjj  ti,e  ohalk  springs,  oa  you  have  told  ns,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  higher  up  the  viJley  P — Not  necessarily 
at  all.  It  comes  from  Ihu  seping  of  the  banks  to  a  large 
extent. 

IS.TfH'.  But  as  far  as  it  comes  from  the  chalk  at  all  ? 
— Certainly,  as  far  U!i  it  comes  from  the  ohalk  at  all,  it 
comes  from  other  upriiiga  further  off, 

18.705.  You  do  not  suggest  that  any  odhsiderable 
portion  of  the  streams,  other  than  the  stort.  are  any- 
thing except  chalk  streams  in  the  main  P — Yes,  they 
are,  indeed.  There  are  very  considerable  quantities  of 
flood  water  coming  down  in  many  of  them,  and  sepage 
comes  in  to  a  large  extent. 

18.706.  In  dn-  weather  it  most  be  all  ohalk  water, 
muEt  it  notP — ^No,  not  all. 

18.707.  AlmoBt  all  P— No,  noc  all. 

18.708.  Where  does  the. rest  of  it  come  P — The  sepage 
— the  ordinary  flow  of  the  stream  through  an  agricultural 
country,  where  there  is  soil,  will  be  so  much  even  in  the 
driest  year. 

18.709.  You  are  not  seriously  representing  to  the 
Commission  that  the  great  mass  of  water  coming  down 
the  Lea  comes  from  the  drainage  of  the  agricultural 
Boil,  do  yon  P — X  am  not  su^esting  anything  of  the 
kind. 

18.710.  What  are  you  suggesting  ? — I  am  BOggosting 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  it  does. 

18.711.  Of  course,  a  certain  proportion  of  it  does, 
but  does  not  most  of  it  come  from  the  chalk  springs  P-^ 
It  is  a  larger  propoi'tion  tlian  I  think  you  would 
reakon  on. 

18.712.  What  proportion  is  it  P — You  may  reoktin  that 
there  would  be  something  like,  in  dry  seasonB,  one- 
eightJi  of  a  cubic  foot  per  thousand  aoree  per  second 
Doming  trom  sepage. 

18.713.  I  do  not  know  whither  that  conveys  any  iu- 
formation  to  the  CommiNsion  ;  I  am  afraid  it  doctt  not 
to  me.  The  point  Ik,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the 
stream,  that  is  the  point  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you 
without  calculating  it  out. 

18.714.  Bat  sorely  that  is  the  material  thing,  is  it 
iiot--I  mean,  one*eightIi  of  a  cubic  foot  per  thousand 
acres  ti!  agrionltoral  land  per  second  tells  you  nothing 
at  all  F — Per  second. 

18.715.  (Major-Omaral  BeoU.)  How  many  gallons  a 
day  wotdd  that  mean  from  1,000  acres  P — ^About  35 
gallons.  I  think,  per  thousand  acres  per  second,  or 
something  like  that.  . 

18.716.  {TjordBohertOeeH.)  Per  second  or  per  minute? 
— Per  minute. 

18.717.  Then,  of  course,  it  depends  upon  how  many 
thousand  acres  drain  into  each  particular  stream?— 
Certainly. 

18.718.  At  each  particular  place  P — Certainly. 

18.719.  Hare  you  made  any  experiments  or  investiga- 
tions  to  find  oat  how  much  of  the  Lea  itt  chalk,  and  how 
much  of  the  Lea  is  just  drainage  P — I  do  not  think  any 
amount  of  experiment  would  prove  it. 

18.720.  So  1  Tshould  have  thought  P— Tou  only  can 
do  it  fay  comparison  with  other  rivers  in  which  tiiere 
are  no  chalk  springs. 

18.721.  The  conditions  there  may  be  very  different  P 
— They  will  have  the  same  banks  or  more  or  less  the 
same  banks  giving  ofi*  water  at  all  times. 

18.722.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  so  much  of 
the  water  as  comes  from  the  ohalk  is,  you  admit,  I 
understand,  now  in  hydraulic  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  the  water  in  the  chalk  ?— Certainly. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  but  ho  do^  not  admit  that  the 
hydraulic  connexion  is  such  that  pumping  in  the  well 
will  diminish  the  water  in  the  springs  at  any 
distance. 

{Ix>rd  Robert  Geril.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  quite  agree,  but 
that  is  a  second  proposition.  There  is  a  certain  sdhool 
of  thought  who  have  been  taught  to  say  that  there  is 
no  connexion  between  the  chalk  water  coming'into  the 
streams  and  the  chalk  water  coming  into  the  wells,  but 
that  they  are  quite  separate  things. 

{WUnen.)  I  quite  admit  that  wiiore  there  is  a  spring 
dearty  miming  into  a  stream  that  chalk  water  is  in 


connexion  with  the  5itream.  In  many  cases  the  chalk 
water  rises  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  and 
does  percolate  into  the  river,  but  in  a  great  niany 
casoSf  onthe  other  hand,  the  water  in  the  chalk  islower 
than  the  river,  and  camiot  therefore  reach  tiie  river. 

18.723.  That  is  a  difiiBrent  proposition  P— I  think  that 
is,  exactly. 

18.724.  The  point  that  is  material,  at  any  rate  for 
my  purposes,  is  this :  do  you  or  do  yon  not  admit  that 
the  water  that  the  New  Biver  pumps  from  the  chalk 
wells  is  in  hydraulic  connexion  (I  do  not  say  it  flows 
from  one  to  the  other),  with  the  water  that  comes  out 
of  the  ohalk  springs  or  the  streams  in  Hertfordshire. 
That  is  the  point  P — It  is  in  connexion  with  the  water 
contained  in  the  great  body  of  the  chalk. 

18.725.  And  the  springs  are  also  in  connexion  with 
the  water  contained  in  the  great  body  of  the  chalk  >— 
Undoubtedly,  certainly. 

18.726.  Therefore  I  quite  understand  yon  to  say  that 
it  does  not  affect  the  springs  pumped  from  the  well  n? 
— Yes. 

18.727.  But  you  admit  there  is  hydraulic  oonnexion 
between  the  two  P — Yes. 

18.728.  Now,  before  I  goon  with  that  for  a  moment,  I 
just  want  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  wells,  I  will  not 
take  yon  at  any  length  thro\u;h  them.  In  the  flnt 
place,  yon  refer  to  some  wells  in  your  answer  to 
question  14,534.  Yon  refer  to  some  wells  in  the  gravel 
at  Ware,  and  you  were  not  -able  to  identify  those. 
Where  aro  those  P — They  are  wells  not  Terr  tar  from 
the  highest  pumping  station  on  the  "New  Biver,  the 
narae  of  which  at  the  present  moment,  I  forget. 

18.729.  Cannot  you  tell  me  what  iJiey  are  c^ledP— 
No,  1  could  not.  I  could  get  it  from  my  lists,  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  at  the  moment  what  they  are 
called. 

18,7^.  WUl  yon  undertake,  when  yon  the  other 
informaUon  you  have  promised  us,  to  get  that 
information  also? — Certainly  I  will— with  pleasure. 

18.731.  Now  you  were  asked  about  the  Haileybnry 
Well  P— Yes. 

18.732.  At  question  14,641  you  were  asked  by  an 
Honourable  Member  of  the  Commission  about  it,  and 
somewhere  else  you  were  asked  P  — ■  At  Question 
14,538. 

18.733.  By  the  noble  Chairman  you  were  asked 
'*  then' '  that  the  well  at  Haileybnry  College  is  pumped 
"  down  '  P  (A)  That  I  do  rot  believe.  I  do  not  think 
"  that  is  true,  but  that  I  cannot  speak  to,  because  I 
"  have  not  tried  it  "  P— Yes. 

18.734.  How  far  is  the  well  at  Haileybnry  OoUego 
from  the  nearest  pumping  station?  How  far  is  itP 
Do  you  know  or  shall  I  suggest  a  figare  to  yon  9 — It 
must  be  at  no  very  great  distanoe. 

18.735.  A  mile  and  alialf  P— Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember 
it  is  aboat  that. 

18,7W.  Between  that  and  the  pumping  station  there'  is 
another  well,  is  there  not,  the  Haileybn^  Tjanc  V — 1 
do  not  know  that. 

18.737.  I  eee  there  are  a  good  number  of  pumping 
stations  within  two  miles  of  Haileybury  College, 
Broadmead,  Amwell  End,  Amwell  Hill,  and  Amwell 
Marsh,  Bye  Common  and  Hoddesdou.  You  say  you  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  any  P — I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  true. 

18.738,  Now  let  me  just  suggest  to  you  those  facts 
with  care,  and  let  me  see  whether  you  beliere  this  : 
"  During  the  month  of  November  last  the  water  level 
"  in  our  well  fell  very  notably  and  suddenly"  (that  is 
the  Haileybnry  College  Well),  "  and  on  making  inquiries 
"  it  was  found  that  the  contractors  were  at  work 
"  cleaning  out  the  New  Biver  Well  at  Bye  Common, 
"  1  mile  and  550  yards  distant.  In  order  to  do  this, 
"  the  pumps  were  going  da^^  and  night,  and  kept  the 
'*  water  aboat  30  feet  below  its  usual  level  in'  the  vre^l, 
"  so  as  to  lesson  the  pressure  upon  the  divers.  This 
"  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  as  soon  as  this 
"  extraordinary  pumpinjt  ceased,  our  water  very 
"  quickly  rose  again  to  its  nwmal  level."  Is  that 
credible  ? — I  think  only  the  engineer  of  the  New  Siver 
Company  could  answer  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
anythiug  of  the  circumstances. 

.18,739.  (CAatnaort.)  But  assuming  those  facta  to  be 
^me— ^Burning  that  those  are  the  facts — slumld  yon 
admit  that  year  pompiag  bad  affected  it  P— It  would 
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ippcor,  of  oonne,  that  the  pamping  had  affected  it,  but 
i  do  DOt  think  it  ii  likely  the  pamping  would  affect  a 
well  at  SQoh  a  distance. 

^740.  Ton  think  the  facts  are  probably  inacoarately 
■toted? — I  think  they  are  inaccurately  atEvted,  thab  is 
all. 

18,741.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  You  would  not  like  to  lay  down 
toy  general  mle  ? — I  cannot.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule  on  the  snbject. 

18,743.  {Lord  Robert  Ceeil,)  Ton  tested  about  108 
mils,  I  think,  in  1692  ?— Yes. 

18,743.  Have  you  tested  any  of  tiiem  since  P— Some 


18,7m.  Have  you  tested  fhem  all  P— -No.  I  think  not 
•IL 

18.745.  When  did  yon  test  them  last  F— About  the 
eod  of  1895. 

18.746.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that,  because,  of 
coorse,  that  is  material  P— Karoh  1896  was  the  time  I 
tested  tibem. 

18.747.  When  did  yon  test  them  in  1892.  Thcnr 
Taried,  X  knowf — They  vairied  all  over  Hba  time.  It 
began  in  March  and  ended  in  March  of  the  next  year. 

18,7^.  I  Boggest  to  you  that  in  1896  we  also  tested 
them,  and  I  auggest  to  you  that  thoy  were  universally 
lorer  in  1896  than  they  were  in  1892  P— At  the  time 
that  I  took  them  they  certainly  were,  in.  many  cases, 
considerably  higher. 

18,749.  Korch,  of  oourse,  would  be  a  high  water 
time  ? — ^Maroh  would  be  a  high  water  time,  but  then, 
of  coarse,  I  tested  a  good  number  of  other  ones  in 
llarohalio. 

.  18,750.  I  think  most  of  them  wwe  tested  ei&er  in 
Telniiary  or  June,  I  think  P— There  were  a  good 
number  of  them  in  Harch. 

18.751.  I  do  not  think  I  need  aak  you  any  more 
details  «8  to  the  particular  wells  or  particular  streams. 
The  Commission  will  uuderataad.  I  do  noc  a^  abont 
more  wells  because  it  does  not  carry  it  ray  further. 
Itr.  Uiddleton  says  he  does  not  know,  and  that  is  the 
Old  of  it.  I  have  a  good  man^  mora  speoifd  wells 
which  I  could  put  to  nim,  but  it  is  not  neoesswy  to 
cany  it  any  farther.  (To  ilie  Witnesa.)  At  Question 
14,578  ^ou  say  this  —  you  begin,  and  it  goes  on 
to  describe  what  I  may  call  the  more  general  part 
of  yom-  theory,  and  Mr.  Pember  puts  this,  I 
loppoM  more  or  lees  with  your  assent  after  Gbneral 
Sflott  has.  asked  you,  "  Does  he  assume  that  there 
"  is  a  separation  between  the  water  which  feeds 
"  the  springs  which  flow  into  the  Lea,  and  this 
"  partionlar  amount  of  water  which  runs  in  these 
"  Bubterraneoufl  passages  y  {Mr.  Pember.)  Yes.  no 
"  doabb.  {Major- General  Scott.)  A  separation.  {Mr. 
"  Pmber.)  Xofc  a  separation;  but  if  the  water  in  the 
"  chalk  gets  up  to  a  certain  level,  where  it  can  escape 
"  from  what  we  may  call,  I  suppose,  a  more  superficial 
"  fisaore  than  the  low  channels  of  which  he  is  speaking. 
"  then  it  might  issue  into  the  open  air,  and  find  its 
"  Tsy  down  into  one  of  the  stroams  ;  and  if.  as 
'*  Ur.  Hiddloton  says,  yon  happen  to  tap  that  partton- 
"  lar  fissure  by  a  well*  yon  wonld  deprive  the  Lea  or 
"  the  Thames,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  that  par«icular 
"  sapply  of  water."  Does  that  represent  the  kind  of 
theory  which  you  put  forward  P— Bo  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
perfeoUy  true,  I  think. 

18.752.  Now,  I  should  like  to  get  it  quite  dear, 
sopposlDg  Walter  fells  on  the  chalk  at  Ware,  or  above 
^re,  woaA  exactly  happens  to  it  according  to  your 
theory  P— We  believe  it  falls — it  passes  down  into  the 
chalk  and  the  earth,  the  permeable  stratum  above  the 
chalk ;  it  passes  more  or  less  vertically  downwards 
till  it  reaches  the  water-bearing  stratum  below,  and 
then  it  begins  gradually  to  travel  towards  the  sea  from 
there.  The  ohalk  is  not,  as  hns  been  so  often  stated,  a 
large  reservoir  so  mnoh  a.<)*a  big  river  travelling  at  a 
very  slowrate.  A  reservoir  would  stand  at  one  general 
level,  whereas  the  water  in  tho  ohalk,  as  wo  well  know, 
■tends  at  very  different  levels. 

18.753.  That  is,  of  course,  auite  clear— «t  very 
different  levels  indeed.  In  the  onatk  under  a  hill  the 
water  would  stand  much  higher  than  it  would  in  the 
chalk  under  a  valley.  It  varies  to  some  extent^  accord- 
ing to  die  tine  of  saturation,  ,  as  it  has  been  called— 
acootdipg  to  the  snrfaoe  of  the  ground.  Is  not  that  sq  P 
-*It  has  a  tiSfD^iuxy  in  that  diroption. 


18,754.  That  is  because  the  water  cannot  flow  quite  Mr,  B.  E. 
freely  through  the  bhalk,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  Middtetm. 

find  its  own  level.   That  is  what  it  comes  to  P — That   
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18»755.  So  that  whether  yon  adopt  the  reservoir 
theory  or  the  stream  theory,  that  would  be  tiho  oase  in. 
any  case ;  yon  always  have  these  differenoes  of  level,  at 
ai^  rate  P—It  would  not  bo  so  if  vou  have  1^  reserroir 
thetty,  beoauso  tile  reservoir  is  always  level,  of  coarse. 

18.756.  No,  it  would  not  be.  I  thought  you  just  now 
admitted,  in  answer  to  me,  that  it  would  not  be  level 

in  any  case  P — Because  it  is  a  stream. 

18.757.  No,  because  the  water  takes  a  long  time  to 
find  its  own  level  P — But  that  is  the  same  thing — that  is 
merely  saying  it  has  to  find  its  own  level. 

18.758.  {Major-Oeneral  Bcoit.)  Would  there  be  any 
objection  to  adopting  a  mixture  of  both  theories  P — In 
what  way  p 

18.759.  A  very  large  reservoir  with  a  motion  of 
translation  in  the  water  to  a  lower  level  impeded  by 
friction  P— Certainly,  out  is  not  that  to  say  a  veiy  large 
river  travelling  at  a  very  slow  speed  ? 

18.760.  InsteadofareservoirP— Instead  of  a  leserroir 
—that  is  all. 

18.761.  It  is  still  a  reservoir  P— You  may  call  it  a 
reservoir,  but  80  is  every  river  a  reservoir. 

18.762.  {UrA  Robert  OeoU.)  Would  it  be  in  the  least 
like  a  stream,  because  you  find  the  water  in  that  case 
travelling  in  different  directions,  according  to  the  slope 
of  the  ground  P~So  it  is. 

18.763.  Therefore  you  cannot  call  it  a  river  P — It  is  a 
river.   Surely  the  river  does  exactly  the  same  thing. 

18.764.  But  you  do  not  find  the  Thames  travelling 
both  east  and  west  ? — Ko. 

18.765.  But  yon  may  easily  find  the  water  in  the 
chalk  under  a  hill  flowing  both  east  and  west  P — So 
you  find  in  the  ground  above — flowing  from  the  dividing 
line  both  east  or  west  or  north  or  south,  but  they  do 
that  above  gronnd  as  mnoh  as  below. 

18.766.  But  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  all  one  river  if  ^on 
are  going  to  make  any  analogy  at  all  between  the  nver 
and  the  water  in  the  chalk — it  is  a  series  of  rivers  P — 
Surely  that  is  the  caso  in  any  overgronnd  river. 

18.767.  -  But  I  tiionght  you  represented  it  as  all  one 
river  P — It  is  a  succession  of  minute  strewns  ooi^re- 

gated  in  the  end  to  form  a  gigantic  river. 

18.768.  {Mr,  MeU^.)  Is  it  your  theory  that  the  ohalk 
is  ftall  of  holes  P— Pull  of  fissures. 

18.769.  Pockets  P— No,  as  a  rule,  of  small  fissures. 
The  pockets,  as  a  rule,  do  not  extend  much  below  the 

surface. 

18.770.  What  about  artosian  wells;  are  tliere  any 
natural  artesian  wells  in  the  ohalk,  in  your  ,  opinion  P — 
Kot  in  the  chalk,  or  very  few  of  them. 

18.771.  {MaQor-€feneral  Beott.)  In  a  flowing  river,  if 
yon  were  to  abstract  water  very  rapidly  from  a 
particnlaiF  spot  in  thAt  riTer,.  would  not  you  get  a 
declivity  all  round  tdie  spot  where  you  were  abstraotiug  - 
the  water  P— Undoubtedly.  It  is  exactly  as  you  do  in 
tiie  ohalk.  If  I  may  illus^te  t^t,  ^ou  may  take  a 
non-canalized  river— beoause  a  canabzed  river  is  an 
unfair  example — and  pump  that  river  perfectly  dry, 

if  there  is  sumcient  pumping  power  to  pump  it  dry  at 
any  geason  of  the  year,  but  during  the  winter  there 
woald  be  a  quantity  coming  down  and  the  pumps 
would  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  it  under  and  take  it 
away.  Above  tho  pumping  station  the  water  coming 
down  is  absolutely  the  same  and  will  remain  the  same 
except  as  afFectedby  seasons  to  the  end  of  time.  Itwill 
not  be  affected  one  ounce  or  one  gallon  by  the  pumping, 
whereas  below  the  pumping  station  tho  river  will  be 
dry  until  the  water  creeps  into  it  from  natural  sepage 
through  the  sides. 

18.772.  Yon  say,  if  the  quantity  you  pump  otrt  is 
greater  than  the  whole  .quantity  that  comes  down  into 
the  rivOT,  you  may  work  tte  pumps  harder,  but  you 
cannot  get  any  more  out  P— That  is  just  the  point. 
Yon  cannot  take  more  than  comes  down.  Yon  may 
run  the  pumps  harder,  but  you  will  not  get  any  more 
out, 

18.773.  (Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Let  me  just  follow  that 
for  a  minute  or  two  more  abont  your  general  theory. 
Ton  say  the  water  flow«  from  toe  duuk  towards  the 
seap.^es. 
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Mr,  S.  E.  18t774.  C  think  jon  hare  already  said  yon  cannot  tell 
Middlelon.  exactly  where  it  does  that  P— No,  I  cannot. 

w — >aa  IS.'^S.  Can  you  say  generally  wherci  it  flows  P— It 
29 Mot.  98  flows  down  the  valley  of  the  Lea  more  or  lesa. 

(Lord  Sobert  Oecil)  Uigfat  I  a^k  Mr.  Middleton  to 
look  at  the  geological  ordnance  sarrey*  with  your 
Lordship's  permission,  to  make  the  wiixiess's  evidence 
more  clear.  There  yon  hare  a  bond  of  chalk  going  in 
A  line  from  north-east  to  south-west.   Is  not  that  right 

{Chairman.)  Whioh  is  the  chalk— the  bine. 

{Lord  Robert  Oaeil.)  The  light  green — from  north- 
east to  south-west. 

(Jfr.  Mellor.)  The  bloe  is  the  stream,  is  it. 

18.776.  {Lord  Roh&rt  Oeoil.)  Tonr  Lordship  sees  at 
Ware  and  Hertford  it  comes  down  into  London  in  a 
straight  line  due  north  and  south  from  Ware  at  the 
edge  of  the  chalic.  The  brownish  colour  is  the  London 
clay.  The  Lea  draws  its  water  from  a  series  of 
tributaries  which  oome  up  from  Hertford  to  tho 
surrounding  chalk.  That  is  right,  is  it  not  [referring 
to  the  map}  P — Partly  through  the  chalk  and  putly 
through  the  clay  up  to  Stevenage. 

18.777.  The  only  important  river  coming  over  the 
clay  is  the  StortP — No,  a  good  deal  of  the  Bean  comes 
over  the  clay. 

18.778.  Whioh  is  the  other  important  rirerP—The 
upper  part  of  the  Bean  comes  over  the  olay. 

18.779.  Is  that  right  F — ^Yes,  from  Sterenage,  as  you 
see. 

18.780.  Bnt  Stevenage  is  all  on  the  chalk  P— I  think 
not.  It  is  covered  over  with  a  great  bami  of  clay 
there. 

18.781.  You  mean  just  little  {wokets  of  clay  there  P 
— It  is  covered  over  with  a  considerftble  band  of  clay 

there. 

18.782.  But  substantially  it  is  all  chalk  thero? — Yes, 
there  is  chalk  underneath^  undoubtedly. 

18.783.  Water  falling,  therefore,  on  the  Hertford 
chalk  there  goes  towards  the  sea,  you  say  P — Yes. 

\6,7Si.  That  is  to  say,  it  goes  south  and  by  eostP 
— Yes,  south  and  by  east. 

18.785.  It  looks  as  though  some  of  it  would  go  under 
London  ? — Probably  some  of  it  does  go  under  London. 

18.786.  I  think  I  understand  yonr  theory,  but  I  may 
just  put  it  to  you  BO  as  to  be  quite  sore,  you  say  that, 
whether  you  regard  the  body  of  the  chalk  as  a  reservoir 
or  a  stream,  the  water  from  that  chalk  outcrop  flows 
away  under  the  clay  somewhat  in  the  natnre  of  a 
stream  P — Yes. 

18.787.  Towards  the  sea  P— Yes. 

18,7^.  You  say,  therefore,  any  pompiug  below  the 
outcrop  of  the  chalk  cannot  diromisfa  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  chalk?— No,  that  ia  not  so.  Of  course,  it 
diminishes  the  amount  of  water  in  the  chalk. 

18.789.  Of  course,  I  mean  in  the  chalk  where  it  crops 
out  P— Where  it  ci-ops  out.  no.  The  water  flowing  dowit 
to  that  will  always  remain  the  same,  except  as  afl^ected 
bv  seasonal  changes. 

18.790.  Now.  does  not  that  theory  depend  upon  this, 
that  the  outlet  to  the  sea  must  foe  as  &ee  as  the  inlet 
from  ihe  chalk  P — ^No. 

18.791.  Just  let  us  see  whether  that  is  not  so.  If 
the  water  cannot  get  away  into  the  sea  as  easily  as  it 
comes  in,  it  is  evident  that,  if  you  increase  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  get  away  from  the  ohalk,  it  must  be  that 
you  diminish  the  quantily  in  the  chalk  near  the  inlet— 
above  the  inlet  P— I  think  not. 

18.792.  Just  follow  that  in  your  analogy  of  a  rirer. 
SnmxMring  there  is  a  river  with  a  oomparatively  sm^ 
outlet,  BO  that  the  water  is  high  in  it — canalized,  if  you 
prefer  to  put  it  so  P — Yes. 

18.793.  Supposing  you  increase  the  outlet,  you 
diminish  the  height  of  the  water  above  you,  do  ^on  not  P 
—The  sea  level  is  nnfortnnateljr  a  oonatant  thing,  and, 
therefore,  the  increase  in  the  sise  of  the  outlet  would 
not  materially  lower  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

18.794.  You  surely  do  not  seriously  mean  that, 
2fr.  Middleton.  Taking  the  extreme  case  of  a  lake, 
such  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  any  other  lake  you  like 
in  the  world  which  has  an  outlet.  If  you  increase  the 
rise  of  that  outlet  you  lower  the  lake.  a£  course  P — But 


that  is  not  increasing  the  size  of  the  outlet  into  the  sea. 
The  Si3a  is  a  thing  that  stands  at,  more  or  less,  a 
permanent  level,  flnctuating  from  day  to  day. 

18.795.  It  is  increasii^  the  outlet  into  the  sea,  with 
great  respect  to  you  P — ^YcB. 

18.796.  That  is  to  say,  more  water  gets  into  tbe  seaf 

No,  you  do  not  alter  the  level. 

(Mr.  jPember.)  Only  to  start  with. 

18.797.  [T^rd  Jtohert  Cecil.)  Certsinly.  I  agree  with 
you — to  start  with,  till  yon  have  dried  up  Hertford- 
shire P — ^It  would  not  dry  up  Hertfordshire. 

18.798.  I  agree,  you  cannot  draw  more  water  out 
than  comes  from  the  sky,  and  the  question  i«<.  whether 
you  cannot  lower,  eventually,  the  natural  lake — that  is 
at  present,  below  HertfordtAiire— that  is  the  whole 
point?— That  is  the  p^int. 

18.799.  {Major- Oeneral  Beott.)  II  you  have  freed  the 
outlet  to  the  sea  with  the  same  head,  the  disohai^ 
would  he  greater,  would  it  not  P — No.  If  you  have  got 
the  river  oehind  you,  the  discharge  must  remain  ^e 
same  from  year'»  end  to  year's  end,  surely.  If  you  put 
ft  dam  in  it  the  water  going  over  that  dam  must  be  the 
same,  although  it  flows  over  it  at  a  higher  level. 

18.800.  But  if  water  is  dischu^red  from  the  ohalk 
into  the  sea,  and  there  is  an  outlet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  head  on  it.  it  would  stall 
discharge  P—  It  would  still  discharge,  certainly. 

18.801.  If  you  enlarge  the  aperture,  keeping  the  same 
head,  tbe  dischargawoold  he  increased,  would  it  notP 
-  -Keeping  the  same  head. 

18.802.  (Lord  Robert  GecU.)  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  Consider  for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  a  pipe  from 
ft  cistern.  It  is  quite  true,  if  the  pipe  is  perfectly  free, 
with  perfectly  the  same  level  or  the  same  widtn  with 
the  same  flow  all  the  way  down,  if  you  pump  £rom  the 
pipe,  you  will  not  diminibh  the  quantity  that  is  coming 
out  of  the  reservoir,  but  if  the  pipe  is  not  perfectly  free, 
if  it  has  got  a  tap  at  one  end,  for  instanoe,  or  anything 
which  closes  its  orifice  at  one  end,  and  you  put  in 
another  junction,  so  as  to  avoid  tbat  tap,  it  is  evident 
that  you  will  pump  down  the  reservoir  more  quickly — 
you  will  let  down  the  reservoir  more  quickly  P— Ton 
are  still  coming  hack  to  tho  same  queatiou  of  the 
reservoir,  and  it  is  not  a  reservoir.  It  is  a  stream. 

18.803.  But  that  makes  no  difierence,  I  think  P— It 
does.  If  you  enlarge,  as  General  Scott  has  eaid,  the 
aperture  into  the  sea,  you  would  reduce  the  level 
immediately  above,  exactly  as  I  said ;  the  level  would 
be  reduced  in  the  cf^e  of  a  non-canalised  river  by 
pumping  out  all  the  water  in  the  river,  but  it  only 
extends  for  a  very  short  distance,  and  you  must  put  in 
more  wells  and  go  further  and  farther  badk,  if  you 
want  to  reduce  the  level  at  a  very  high  point. 

18.804.  I  am  very  uixious  to  get  this  clear,  because 
this  is  the  whole  crux  of  the  difCeroice  between  us. 
Is  it  not  true— to  go  back  a  little  eo  as  to  try  it  once 
again — that  with  the  streams  from  the  chalk,  or  over- 
flow trom  the  chalk,  you  do  not  get  a  spring  till  you 
get  the  chalk  underneath  full  of  water  P— That  is  so. 

18.805.  Then  in  that  sense — I  do  not  care  a  bit  about 
any  other  sense— the  (dialk  is  a  reservoir  wbich  over- 
flows into  the  stream  P — ^Yea,  it  is  a  big  river  over- 
flowing into  another. 

18.806.  I  do  not  care.  Call  it  a  river,  if  you  like, 
but  in  that  sense  it  is.  Say  you  have  100  million 
gallons,  to  give  a  figure,  going  into  a  particular  area 
of  chalk,  and  20  million  gallons,  aooording  to  yon,  go 
down,  or  50  million  gaUons  go  down  a  stream,  or 
50  million  gallons  go  down  by  the  subterranean  river 
down  to  the  sea ;  if  yon  enlarge  the  subterranean  river 
so  as  to  take  70  million  gallons,  you  have  only  ^  mil- 
lion gallons  going  to  the  sea.  Is  not  that  clear  P — ^No, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  trne.  I  think  it  might  be  for  a 
very  short  distance  partially  true. 

18.807.  It  is  because  yon  cannot  accept  my  hypothesis, 
but  it  must  he  true  ii  yon  accept  my  hypotoeBiB  P — 
Unless  you  enlar^  it  the  whole  way  up,  so  as  to 
decrease  the  gradient. 

18.808.  That  is  what  I  feared  you  were  doing — you 
were  not  accepting  my  hypothesis? — ^No,  I  was  not 
accepting  your  hypothesis. 

(Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Then  we  shall  never  get  to  tho 
end  of  the  examination  if  you  answer  questions  which 
I  do  not  put  to  you.  Uy  whole  point  is  this — you  have 
an  outlet  under  gronnd. 
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(Okaimuin.)  Now  ^oa  put  an  outlet  to  him,  but 
Kr.  Middleton  pays,  if  jon  enlarge  the  outlet  tlie  whole 
way  np. 

18,809.  {Lord  Bohert  CeoU.)  That  is  the  question  I 
rentnred  to  pnt  to  him  the  whole  time.  If  the  outlet 
from  this  andergronud  stream  that  exists  is  smaller 
^!Ui  the  inlet,  it  is  quite  eyident  that  if  joa  take  water 
in  the  coarse  of  the  stream  yon  substantially  and  in 
nbstBDce  enlarge  the  outlet;  that  id  to  say,  if  the 
aifenij  of  this  river  depende  upon  any  particular 
sarroir  gnt,  if  yon  take  water  aboTe  that  gnt  you  will 
inenase  the  flow  from  the  reservoir  whioh  snpplies  it. 
It  must  be  so.  Is  not  that  right  P — I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  right,  unless  you  can  increase  the  orifioo  M  the 
viy  up.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  true. 

18310.  It  is  qmte  evident  that  if  the  oiiGoe  all  the 
wij  ixnrn.  is  the  sune  size,  my  observation  is  not  wdl 
foonded ;  but  if  the  orifice  at  the  top  is  larger  than 
the  orifioe  at  the  bottom,  then  it  is  qmte  eviwnt  that 
my  observation  is  well  founded,  is  not  that  so  P — So,  1 
think  not,  unless  you  have  got  more  water  ^an  the 
orifice  at  the  bottom  will  take. 

18,811.  That  I  agree.  Toa  want  that,  too.  supposing 
the  orifice  at  the  bottom,  therefore,  will  not  take  ail 
the  water  that  is  coming  in  at  the  top,  it  is  evident,  if 
jaa  take  the  water  half-way  do^vn,  you  are  taking  more 
water  from  the  reservoir  at  the  top  P— No,  I  think 
sgaia  yoQ  are  not.  You  are  taking  mors  water  from 
the  actual  spot  where  the  water  is  taken,  and  you  are 
rednoing  the  level  of  the  water  below  that  point,  but 
slwre,  not. 

{Lord  Robert  Cacti.)  I  despair  of  making  my  point 
ai^  plainer  than  that. 

(Ckairman.)  This  is  Mr.  Middlcton's  view.  Lord 
Robert,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will 
accept  it.   He  says,  here  is  a  river  and  a"  certain 

ntity  of  water,  according  to  the  seasons,  coming 
.  Whatever  quantity  you  pump  at  that  point, 
enctlythe  same  quantity  of  water  wOl  come  down  to 
ttof  point. 

[lord  Bobei-t  Cecil.)  That  la  perfectly  true. 

{Chatrman.}  That  is  his  whole  contention. 

(Wiimaa.)  I  should  not  dispute  that ;  that  is  all  my 
contraibion. 

{Lor£  Robert  Ceeil.)  My  whole  point  is  this  

{Ghairman.)  I  think  I  understand  yonr  argument. 
Yon  say,  very  true,  here  is  a  river  running  down.  Tbo 
rivw  is  choked  and  damned  here,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  certain  heading  back  of  the  water.  If  yon 
leave  the  outlet  here,  then  that  heading  back  will 


{Okairman.)  If  your  theory  is  right,  it  s3cms  to  me  Mr.  JR.  E. 
that  before  the  New  River  (^ompjiiy's  wells  were  sunk,  MiddUtm, 
the  water  in  this  chalk  ooght  to  have  overflowed   


18.813.  {Lord  Jt^ohert  OecU.)  That  is  the  point.  Then 
I  KiU  not  trouble  about  it  further.  In  point  of  fact, 
U  aU  depends  npon  this — there  being  an  unobstmoted 
flow  nnder  the  London  clay — tbe  Jjondon  olay  being 
tiut  brown  mass  on  the  map,  if  wo  can  show  there  is 
not  an  nnobstmcted  flow  under  that,  it  is  evidence  that 
TheAer  there  is  a  flow  to  some  extent  or  not,  l^e  more 
yoB  increase  tbe  outlet  near  the  ootcrop  of  the  chalk, 
the  more  you  increase  tbe  outlet  for  that  water,  it  is 
crideait  yon  must  reduce  the  water  P — I  think  not.  I 
sm  afraid  I  oannot  agreo  to  that. 

(OAatnNon.)  If  your  outlet  is  choked,  as  compared 
wtth  tiie  inlet,  there  must  he  a  certain  heading  baok ; 
but  how  for  toe  heading  back  will  extend  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  oonsiderations,  which  I  cannot  solve  for  the 
moment. 

{Lord  Robert  CeciL)  It  is  not  even  absolutely  true,  on 
Ur.  Middleton's  own  showing,  that  it  is  comparable 
with  the  river,  because  ^ou  can  raise  a  river  indefinitely 
hi^h.  Yon  cannot  raise  an  enclosed  water  channel 
indefinitely  high,  bccanse  yon  are  stopped  by  the  top 
of  the  channel,  and,  therefore,  if  you  h«id  it  back  ever 
■0  slightly  it  will  gradually  fill. 

{Chairwum.)  Yes. 

(lerd  Robert  GecU.)  Does  yonr  Lordship  follow  me  P 
{OhaArman.)  Perfectly. 

{Lord  BfAert  Cecil.)  If  your  Lordship  follows  me,  it 
is  not  like  a  river  which  will  only  head  back  a  certain 
distance  and  flow  over  the  sides.  It  cannot  do  that. 
It  will  head  back,  and  when  headed  bnck  it  will  flow 
on,  we  will  say,  down  thb  stream.  If  you  take  it  from 
any  part  in  its  conree,  then,  tbe  constriction,  if  I  may 
60  put  it,  it  is  evidence  that  you  will  diminish  the 
ovorflow  down  the  stream.  That  is  the  point. 


Hertford  and  reduced  it  to  a  marsh. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  At  present,  my  Lord,  there  is  no 
very  considerable  

{Chairman.)  With  all  your  choking,  and  with  no 
addition  to  the  outlet,  there  would  be  a  perpetual 

heading  back. 

{Lord  Bobfrt  CecU.)  It  is  quite  true  there  would 
bo  a  much  greater  quantity  going  down  the  Lea,  and  I 
think,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  we  can  show  that  that 
was  so,  and  there  was  a  greater  quantity  than  at 
present.  But  yonr  Lordship  will  reooUeot  th^  only 
take  about  22  million  gallons. 

{Okairman.)  Was  the  flow  of  the  Lea  so  veiy 
enormous  f- 

{Lord  Boheri  CmU.)  No.  However,  fortunately  for 
ns,  it  is  a  very  small  matter.  They  only  take  about 
20  million  gallons  at  the  present  time  by  pumping. 

18.813.  {Chairman,)  I  suppose  that  is  true,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton.  Supposing,  instead  of  an  open  river,  ^ou  bad 
got  an  enclosed  canal,  very  tortuous  and  winding,  and 
von  blocked,  say,  the  outlet  of  the  canal,  you  would 
uead  back  the  water  P—Undoubtedly.  It  must  find  ui 
outlet  as  it  piles  up  f^m  the  baok ;  if  yon  pnt  down  a 
well  there  and  relieve  it  by  means  of  a  well  you  would 
keep  back  the  overflew,  but  yon  would  not  ofTeet  the 
stream  above. 

18.814.  {Mr.  Melior.)  You  take  from  the  water  that 
would  otherwise  run  awayP — Yes,  that  would  olhei^ 
wise  run  away.    That  is  all. 

18.815.  That  is  yonr  theory  P— That  is  it. 

18.816.  {Chairman,)  You  prevent  the  water  being 
headed  back,  as  it  were,  to  this  inlet  P — Not  beaded 
buck  to  this  inlet,  because  it  would  head  back  to  the 
place  whero  it  would  ^et  a  free  vent — that  is  the  edge 
of  the  clay — and  then  bnrst  out. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  was  headed  back  to  where 
it  found  an  aperture  in  the  stream.  Lord  Robert  says } 
an  artificial  apertaro  is  now  given  to  it  by  the  wells. 

{Lord  Rohtrt  Cecil.)  That  is  it. 

18.817.  {Major-GeneraX  Scott.)  May  I  ask  this  question. 
Sup])osing  there  was  a  surfooe  spring  neai  tfie  Lea. 
within  tho  radius  of  a  cone — an  ordinary  cone— aiid  von 
sank  a  well  close  to  that  spring,  and  assnming  that 
that  spring  overflowed  and  went  mto  the  Lea,  and  you 
pumped  from  tho  well,  then  according  to  your  own 
admission  regarding  the  extent  of  the  cone,  that  spring 
would  probably  4iaappear  P — Certainly. 

18.818.  Then,  to  that  extent,  a  tributary  of  the  Lea 
would  be  extinguished  ? — Certainly ;  undoubtedly  with- 
in tho  cone  of  depression  there  must  be  so  much  taken 
out,  but  it  docs  not  extend  beyond  it,  except  below. 
There  is  so  much  less  in  the  stream  below  tho  well,  but 
there  is  nothing  less  in  the  stream  above. 

18.819.  {Chairman.)  Does  it  extend  above  the  cone 
of  depression  P — Yes,  above  the  oone  of  depression. 
The  cone  of  depression  is  a  variable  quantity.  Host  of 
the  experiments  I  have  made  give  it  a  gradient  of 
about  1  in  10  on  the  upper  side,  but  sdmetunes  it  is 
flatter  than  that,  but  with  1  in  10  with  300  feet  yon 
would  have  3,000  feet — three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or 
something  like  thai. 

18,^0.  {Ifajor- General  Scoit.)  If  yon  extended  that 
and  had  a  swies  of  springs  along  the  Lea,  and  a  series 
of  wells,  and  all  those  springs  bad  originally  run  into 
the  Lea,  then  you  admit  that  there  would  be  a  depletion 
of  the  Lea  by  pumping? — Undonbtedly.  I  cannot  help 
admitting  it.    It  is  obvious. 

18,821.  Then  it  is  a  question  how  far  that  local  efieot 
would  extend  f — Cvtalnly,  and  the  only  case  I  know  of 
is  the  particular  case  at  Amwell  Spring — that  is  the 
only  case  of  any  importance  that  I  know  of. 

{Chairman.)  Does  your  theory  go  much  beyond  that. 
Lord  Robert  P 

{Lord  Robert  GecU.)  Certainly,  vei  much  beyond 
that.  I  say  that  is  only  the  fringe  ^  the  difficulty. 
No  doubt  the  first  effect  of  pumping  ifTthe  chalk  is  to 
create  a  cone  of  depression,  and  that  goes  on  till  you 
have  cut  by  your  cone  of  depression  a  snfficient  nnmber 
of  fissures  in  the  chalk,  if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way, 
to  supply  the  draught  you  are  making  from  the  weU. 
I  do  not  know  whether  yonr  Lordship  follows  that  P 
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Mr  R  E.     W^"^'"*'^)  ^ea. 

MiddUton.  18.822.  (Lord  Robert  Ce&l.)  When  jon  have  done  that. 
  TOa  are  draviiig  then,  as  we  say,  straight  from  the 

29  Hot. 'M  DodyoEUie  ch^.'  Yon  have  ^ot  a  snmcient  area  to 
■  ■  tap  the  body  of  the  ohalk,  and  it  is  obvioaB,  as  yon  go 

on  pDmping,  and  l^e  cone  of  depression  not  increasing 
in  naa,  aa  j£r.  ICtddleton  says,  the  water  must  oomo 
from  somewhere,  and  it  oomes  from  all  round  into  this 
cone  of  depression.  It  comes  from  the  general  body 
of  the  chalk.  {To  the  Witnets.)  1  sappooe  we  will  be 
agreed  on  that  so  far  P— ITndonbtedly.  It  oomes  from 
the  genwal  body  of  the  chalk. 

{Lord  Robert  OeeiL)  Then  I  say  that  the  whole  of 
Hr.  Middleton's  theory  depends  npon  this,  that  instead 
o£  it  being  a  reserroir,  or,  as  I  sbonld  prefer  to  put  it, 
a  reservoir  with  a  leak  in  it,  it,  he  says,  is  an  nnder- 
gronnd  river.  That  is  the  whole  difference  between  ns, 
and  it  all  depends  npon  whether  there  is  a  free  and 
unobstructed  flow  of  water  under  the  tkmdon  olay  to  the 
sea.   That  is  the  whole  point. 

(Ohairman.)  But  you  most  pat  it  with  a  leservoir 

with  a  pipe  filling  it. 

(Lord  Robert  OmU.)  Certainly,  from  the  rain  your 
Lordship  means  P 

(Chairman.)  Tes,  the  rain  on  the  upper  chalk. 

(T.M-d  Rchert  GecU.)  Certainly.  T.  am  itmlnding  the 
whole  of  the  chalk. 

(Ghauman.)  Then  the  whole  of  the  difference  between 
yon  and  Mr.  Uiddleton  is  that  he  makes  it  a  continnons 
river,  yon  make  ic  a  river  with  a  sort  of  lake  in  the 
middle. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Certainly,  It  makes  the  whole  of 
the  difference.  OtherwLie  there  would  be  no  overflow 
down  into  the  stream.  My  point  is  that  if  you  lower 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  o^alfc  you  will  destroy  the 
stream  eventually.  I  agree  it  will  be  a  gradual  process, 
but  yon  will  lower  them  first  and  then  destroy  them 
altogether — all  the  snrplns  water  and  the  water  in  the 
wells  too. 

(Witness.)  I  wish  to  point  out  that  yon  do  not  lower 
it  except  within  the  limit  of  the  cone  of  depression. 
You  may  go  on  from  now  till  Doomsday,  bnt  you 
cannot  lower  it  above.  Also — and  I  think  you  will 
excuse  my  saying  so — I  think  that  the  effect  on  the 
opening  of  the  fissures  in  the  chalk  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  is  snggested.  If  a  well  has  been  pumped  some 
time,  and  the  fissures  are  thereby  increased,  and  the 
watw  comes  more  easily  to  the  well,  the  effect  is  for 
the  water  to  rise  in  the  well,  and  the  load  on  the  pamps 
is  somewhat  lightened,  bat  so  long  as  yon  taxe  the 
same  quantity  of  water  ont.  the  cone  of  depression  is 
narrowed,  and  not  extended  thereby.  If  yon  increase 
the  quantity  of  water  taken  out,  the  level  is  reduced  to 
the  simie  point  that  it  was  before,  and  the  cone  of 
depression  ia  increased,  and  the  quantity  of  water  taken 
iVom  that  well  wonld  also  increase  ;  bnt  under  the 
condition  Lord  Bobert  has  given,  that  is,  simply  the 
opening  of  the  fissares,  the  effect  is  simply  that 
the  water  woald  rise  in  the  well  and  the  pumps  would 
be  reUeved  of  some  of  their  duty. 

18.823.  (Ijord  Bobert  OeciJ.)^  I  quite  agreo  with  that. 
I  do  not  think  thirt  there  is  anything  siibstaotially 
different  from  anything  that  I  have  said.  When  you 
have  got  to  the  right  side  of  your  cone  of  depression, 
the  water  comes  from  the  general  bod^  of  the  chalk, 
and  no  longer  comes  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  comes  generally  f^om  all  round  the  cone,  of 
depression.  Is  not  that  right  P — Yea,  _  certainly,  bnt 
that  cone  of  depression  is  far  all  practical  pnrposes  a 
weir. 

18.824.  Certainly,  bat  that  is  all  the  same  point—it 
is  uhe  question  of  an  nndergronnd  stream.  Therefore, 
it  really  does  come  down  to  that,  does  it  not,  that  the 
truth  of  your  theory  must  depend  upon  whether  the 
flow  through  the  chalk  under  the  London  clay  is 

.  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  water,  plus  the  streams, 
1  jhonld  say.  that  falls  on  the  chalk  and  is  equally  nn- 
obstrncted  in  ta  course  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true,  because  above  Hoddesdonwe  have  got  no  London 
clay  at  all,  and,  therefore,  the  same  effect  cannot 
take  place  there.  You  have  got  the  open  body  of  the 
ofaalk. 

18.825.  No,  I  am  dealing  with  the  ohalk  under  the 
•  London  olay  P— Bat  the  two  things  hang  together,  It 

Jb  not  one  thing. 


18.826.  Then  gbonP— Thepumptog  eflfecfthirt'liwii 
speaking  of,  if  yon  take  it  into  the '  bare  chalk,'  wilt  aot 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  described  before: 

18.827.  The  great  maiority  of  your  wells » I  think,  go 
through  the  olay  into  the  onalk,  do  not  they  P^-Theie 
are  three  or  four  which  are  in  the  ohalk  alone. 

18.828.  That  is  so,  but  I  do  not  think  that  matters. 
I  do  not  understand  that  you  now  diepate — and  I  am 
sorry  to  pat  it  over  again,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  of  my  argument — ^you  do  not  dispute  now 
that  it  all  depends  upon  that,  whether  you  have  got  a 
freo  and  nnohetruoted  flow  under  the  London  clay  P— 
No,  1  do  not  think  it  depends  npon  that  at  all,  beoause 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not.  We  know, 
as  a  matter  of  tact,  that  it  must  be  restricted  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  that  it  is  restricted  wherever  the 
chalk  ia,  because  the  chalk  gives  off  water  exceedingly 
slowly,  aod  the  gradient  could  not  .be  kept  onder  we 
chalk  permanently  unless  it  wen  bo. 

18.829.  I  think  I  hare  pat  my  point  to  the  Oom- 
mission  as  to  that,  and  I  now  want  just  to  test  your 
theory  of  the  stream  going  under  the  London  olay. 
Have  you  carried  out  any  experiments,  or  measured 
the  wells  through  the  olayP  There  are  a  CTsat 
nntnber  of  them  in  Essex  and  East  London  P— With 
what  view  P 

18.830.  With  a  view  of  seeing  whether  there  is  any 
sign  of  an  nnobstructed  flow  nnder  the  olay  P— I  have 

Sot  measnrements  of  them,  but  I  have  not  measured 
lem  personally  myself. 

18.831.  But  hare  you  investigated  tha>t  point? — I 
have  to  some  extent. 

18.832.  It  is  a  very  important  point  to  you,  is  it  not  P 
—It  ia. 

18.833.  What  are  your  investigations  P — It  is  quite 
clear,  in  London  itself,  that  the  wp.ter  in  the  ohalk  has 
been  depleted  so  tliat  the  friction  preveats  the  water 
getting  to  the  pumps  with  the  same  rapidity  as  that 
with  which  it  did  foretime. 

18.834.  Then  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  ooald 
be  no  flow  under  London  towards  the  seaP — ^No  flow, 
beoanse  it  is  all  being  taimn  oat  by  the  pumps. 

18.835.  By  the  pumps  in  London  P — Tes. 

18.836.  (Ohairman.)  Do  yoa  mean  private  pum^  P— 
Yes. 

18.837.  (Lord  Robert  CeeU.)  Wliat  is  the  extent  of 
the  pumping  P  Let  us  take  those  north  of  the  Thames, 
because  the  south  of  the  Thames  is  probably  afifeoted 
by  the  Kent  pnmpiz^  P— Probably  MMut  10  million 
gallons  a  day. 

18.838.  It  is  not  a  very  large  amount  P — It  is  ,not. 

18.839.  That  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  permanent 
depression  under  London  P — Certainly. 

18.840.  No  unobstructed  flow  of  the  stream  nnder 

London  then  ? — Certainly  not. 

18.841.  Save  yon  investigated  nnder  Esses:  P— So  far 
as  I  have  been  ablo  to  go ;  bnt  the  information  in  that 
district  is  very  scanty. 

18.842.  What  is  the  result  of  your  investigation  P — 
So  far  as  I  can  jndge,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
watei-  finds  its  way  into  the  Thames  somewhere  about 
Purfleet  j  bnt  there  is  no  absolute  evideooe  on  the 
subject. 

18.843.  What  makes  yon  jud^  that  then? — Because 
there  is  a  fault  in  the  chalk  near  by.  Tbere  are 
considerable  springs  at  Pnrfleet,  and  there  are  also 
considerable  springs  at  Erith. 

18.844.  Have  yon  tested  the  wells  between  Pnrfleet 
and  the  Lea  Talley  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether 
there  is  any  probability  whatever  that  the  water  that 
feeds  these  springs  comes  from  the  Hertford  chalk  ? — As 
a  matter  of  tact,  there  are  scarcely  any  wells  at  all  in 
that  distriot  between  Pnrfieet  and  the  Lea  Valley. 

18,84fi.  There  is  a  oonsiderable  number,  is  there  not 
oi  wells  all  over  Essex  P— All  over  Essex  there  may  be,' 
but  I  think  not  in  tliat  partioolar  district.    There  is 
too  much  clay.  It  is  too  thick  a  bed  of  clay. 

18,846.  What  is  the  bed  of  olay  in  Essex  there  

about  300  or  400  feet,  is  it  P— In  some  places  about 
300  or  400  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  ia  mnoh  Bfaallower. 
Bat  it  ia  in  all  parte  there,  except  where  the  chalk 
crops  out,  fntty  %\i\ok  till  yon  get  pa^t  Pnrfleet, 
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16,817.  Uncpsstioiiablj  the  effieot  of  all  Oiat  weight 
of  obj  siqieniapoied  on  the  ehalk  wonld  be  to  ornah  it 
tDjtetHT,  would  it  not? — GertainlT, 

18,848.  So  as  to  make  the  SsBares,  the  porosity  of 
llie  chalk,  mach  less  than  where  it  is  open  P— Certainly. 

18849.  A  nauch  less  flow  of  water  through  that 
chilktban  in  the  chalk  where  it  comeB  to  the  sarAKje, 
vbere  it  crops  out  P — Mnoh  less  liberty  of  flow.  That 
a  to  say,  it  takes  a  larger  area  to  get  the  same  quantity 
ofwster. 

18.850.  Right  ^ong  the  noTth<western  edge  of  the 
clij  is  the  chalk,  ia  it  not  P  Here  is  the  map,  let  me 
thaw  it  to  yon.  Is  it  right  along  from  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  map  to  the  otaer  extreme  edge  of  the  map  P 
-The  chalk. 

18.851.  YesP— Yes,  this  band  is  ohalk— that  is  true. 
18^52.  Therefore  there  is  water,  acoording  to  your 

thewy,  perpetually  filling  in  from  the  ch^k  all  along 
tlure  nnder  the  London  clay  P  —  Under  the  London 
dsjtbat  the  London  clay  edge  does  not  begin  till  down 
itnh-it  begins  jntt  here  {poinimg  on  (he  map]- 

I8,R5S.  That  is  tiie  Ordnance  flurrey  P— Yes. 

18.854.  Be  it  so ;  the  London  clay  begins  a  long  way 
to  the  Bonth-west  of  Hertfordshire  ? — Tea.  The  London 
clay  begins  close  by  Hoddesdon. 

18.855.  Bat  I  mean  it  extends  all  the  way  ?— Yes,  it 
extends,  certainly. 

18.856.  Therefore  all  along  the  Bonth-eaatem  edge  of 
the  chalk  in  Hertfordfihire  there  is  London  clay,  is 
Aere  notP — Yes,  tiiat  is  so,  except  where  the  cha^ 
bre^  ont»  as  it  does. 

18.857.  J  know  there  is  a  bed  of  London  clay  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  chalk  there  P — Yes. 

18.858.  Therefore  all  the  water,  if  yon  are  right, 
thtt  flows  from  tlie  Hertfordshire  ohalk  uto  the  tmder- 
^oimd  rinr  bas  to-  pass  ander  this  Lmidcoi  clay  ? — 

18.859.  ETery  drop  of  your  nndergronnd  river  must 
p  ander  the  Ijondon  olay  P — ^Yes,  except  what  is  forced 
oat  between  the  junction  of  the  clay  and  the  chalk. 

18.860.  Sxc^t  ^  what  comes  ont  in  springs  and 
streftmsP— What  is  forced  Out  in  that  way — and  there- 
fore  comes  out  in  springs  and  streams. 

18.861.  Yon  say  forced  out.  What  do  yon  mean  by 
forced  OQlP — BiTRCtly  the  process  that  you  are  speaking 
of;  joQ  eet  a  nip  where  the  olay  comes  on  the  top  of 
the  chalk,  aod  the  water  mns  oat  at  the  edge  of  that 
nip. 

18,8^  Why  does  it  run  ontP — ^Beoaoae  it  is  nipped. 

18.863.  Why  does  it  not  ma  1^  your  underground 
rirer?— Because  it  is  nipped. 

18.864.  Why  do  yoa  call  it  a  nip  F— Because  there  is 
not  sofiSdent  space  to  run  down. 

18.865.  That  is  the  whole  of  my  case — that  there  is 
not  sufficient  space  to  run  by  the  under^^und  river'  ? 
— Bnt  if  you  pump  at  that  point,  as  I  said  before,  yon 

are  taking  that  water,  but  yon  will  not  take  anything 

beyond  it-  not  anything  above  it, 

18.866.  Bnt  yon  agree  that  at  any  rate,  if  you  pump 
the  water  at  the  edge  there,  yon  are  increasing  the 
outlet  from  the  general  reservoir  of  the  ohalk  P — Not 
at  all,  yoa  an  not  lowering  the  level  of  the  chalk 
atalL 

18367.  Yon  do  not  agree,  but  that  is  what  I  submit 
to  the  Commiesion  is  &xe  effect  of  your  own  answers, 
atany  rat^— 

18,868.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Wouldyon  mind  saying  what 
you  mean  by  the  word  nip  P — ^That  the  weight  of  the 
elay  on  she  tap  cruahea  the  chalk  at  the  nip  and  doses 
fheflasares. 

_  1%J3G6.  {Lord  BcXiert  CsotZ.)  So  that  the  underground 
river  in  the  t^ulk,  if  it  exists,  can  no  longer  carry  the 
same  amoont  of  water  that  it  carried  in  the  bare  o^k. 
That  is  wh»t  yon  mean  P — That  is  not  neoeBsarily  so. 

18JB70.  But  that  is  what  yon  mean  ?— Teiy  probably 
it  is  so. 

18.871.  That  is  what  yon  mean  by  nipped  P — That  is 
what  I  mean— if  it  is  closed  together. 

18.872.  The  clay  increases  in  thickness,  generally 
speaking,  as  yon  get  sonth-east  from  the  edge  of  the 
chalk  P— To  some  eibeui,  yes. 
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18,89^.  Except  where  the  two  erop  out  togeSherf—  Mr.H.E. 
Yes,  but  it  is  not  all  the  way  along. 

18.874.  No,  but  generally  speaking,  that  is  soP — 
Yes,  generally  speaking,  that  is  so. 

18.875.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  you  get  a 
greater  weight  lower  down  than  that  whvm  is  at  fhis 

point  P — Yes. 

18.876.  A  further  nip  therefore  lower  down — nip  ia 
an  admirable  word — ^just  at  the  point  of  outcrop  of  the 
chalk  ?— That  is  bo. 

18.877.  Therefore  continooiis  constriction  of  your 
underground  channel  under  the  London  clayP — ^No, 
that  is  not  necessarily  true,  because  it  may  widen 
ont. 

18.878.  How  can  it  widen  out  if  it  goes  the  whole 
length  of  the  ohalk  P — Because  the  chalk  may  widen 

out  too — and  does. 

18.879.  Widens  out  in  depth  P  —  No,  widens  ont 
sideways  as  well  as  in  depth. 

18.880.  How  do  you  mean,  widens  out  sideways  P— 
The  chalk  in  the  Lea  Yalley  is  narrower  than  the  Ohalk 
lower  down  towards  Purfleet. 

18.881.  What  do  you  mean  by  narrower? — ^That  the 
bed  does  not  extend  to  so  great  a  distance. 

18.882.  So  great  a  distance  which  way  P— Not  so 
neat  a  distanoe  at  that  point  as  it  does  near 
Purfleet. 

18,885.  A  great  distance  which  way,  east,  west, 
south,  or  north  P — South-west  to  north-east. 

18.884.  Then  it  extends  the  whole  distance  at  that 
point? — No,  at  least  it  is  not  permeable  through  the 
whole  distance— not  the  whole  way — there  ia  no  water 
coming  into  it. 

18.885.  Where  does  it  cease  to  be  permeable? — First 
of  all,  we  know  that  it  is  dearly  permeable  under 
London. 

18.886.  I  know,  but  I  am  soiTy  to  say  you  do  not 
seem  to  follow  any  qupstion  I  put  to  you — I  am  afraid 
it  is  my  fault,  and  I  am  very  stupid.  The  outcrop  of 
the  chalk  extends  the  whole  distance  a.long,  as  yon 
have  explained  to  us  P — Perfectly  true. 

.  18.887.  Then  how  can  it  widen  under  t^e  London 
clay  P — Because  the  practicable  course  through  the 
chalk  certainly  widens  at  this  particular  part.  It  is 
nipped  again  by  the  weight  of  the  day  in  London,  and 
there  is  a  narrower  passage  there  than  there  is  at  other 
places. 

18.888.  I  do  not  nnderstand  in  the  least  what  you 
mean,  bat  is  it  tliis :  that  you  oonceive  certain  passsges 
through  the  ohalk  which  are  wider  or  narrower,  or 
what  ia  it  P — You  can  imagine  

18.889.  You  can  imagine  anything .° — I  was  going  to 
say,  yon  can  imi^ne  that  wherever  this  process,  that  I 
am  speaking  of  as  nipping,  goes  on,  there  might  be  an 
island  in  the  river,  and  ioa,t  by  that  meana  the  river  is 
narrowed  at  that  particular  place,  and  it  is  iwirowed 
by  this  bed  of  London  olay  under  London. 

18.890.  But  forgive  me,  the  London  clay  may  extend 
from  close  to  Ipswioh  down  to  Windsor  and  StiiineB  P— 
Certainly. 

18.891.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  island  of  clay.  It 
is  all  over  the  whole  thingP— -Certainly  it  is,  but  not 
of  the  same  thickness  all  over. 

18.892.  I  agree  it  may  be  nipped,  more  or  less — that 
I  wree  to  P — Where  it  is  more  nipped  you  may  take  it 
as  being  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  au  island 
or  a  partially  submerged  island  in  the  stream. 

18.893.  Yes,  bus  in  any  case  the  weight  of  the  Jjondon 
olay  in  the  middle  of  Essex,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
expanse  will  be,  ssnerally  speaking,  greater  than  it  is 
at  the  edge — of  tine  outcrop  of  the  olulk  P— That  is  so. 

18.894.  Therefore  the  nipping  will  be,  generally 
speaking,  greater  in  the  middle  of  this  stream  than  at 
the  outset  of  the  stream  P— -But  you  see  that  we  have 
another  outcrop, 

18.895.  Will  you  answer  me  P— Certainly. 

18.896.  Do  yoa  say  that  that  U  so  P— Yes. 

18.897.  {Ohaiman.)  You  say,  "  But  we  have  another 
outcrop."   ^Vhere  P— At  Purfleet. 

18.898.  {Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  I  know,  but  you  have 
got  to  get  to  Purfleet  P— Certainly 
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Mr.  R^'E.  18,899.  To  do  that  joa  have  to  pass  under  this 
Middieton.  weight  of  London  olay  P — Certainly. 

29  Nov.  *98     lt*.900.  And  in  point  of  fact,  where  you  are  able  to 
.  ^    ',.     test  it  under  London  there  is  no  such  flow  of  water  ? 

—There  is  a  flow  to  the  extent  of  about  10  million 
gallons  a  day  there.  , 

18.901.  But  nothing  which  will  serre  your  under- 
ground stream  ? — Certainly  not. 

18.902.  Kow  there  is  one  other  poiot  I  think  I  must 
pat  to  you,  but  you  very  likely  will  not  be  able  to 
answer  me.  Have  you  taken  the  rest  level  of  the  wella 
down  the  Lea  Valley,  both  of  the  New  itiver  and  East 
London  ? — Not  thia  year. 

18.903.  Do  you  know  that  they  show  a  slopa,  generaliy 
speaking,  towards  London  P — Natorally  they  do. 

18,901.  Does  that  mean  that  the  water  is  flowing 
nnder  these  wells  towards  London  P— Yes,  towards 

London. 

18,905.  Thoreioro  it  is  flowiug  into  the  London 
depression  P — Xo. 

18,9-)G.  Where  does  it  go  then — at  right  angles  P — 
A  perfectly  etraight  line  of  wells  will  not  tell  you  the 

true  line  of  flow  at  all. 

18,9.')7.  But  if  you  have  two  pBrEoctly  straight  lines 
of  wells  bath  showing  tho  same  slo^jo  of  water,  does  not 
it  follow  that  tho  water  is  going  in  that  direction  ? — If 
they  were  parfectly  p.iraUerit  would  be  so,  bat  I  thmk 
they  are  not  pjrfoctly  parallel. 

18.908.  But  they  ai*e  very  nearly  parallel,  are  not 
they— the  New  River  and  East  London  Y — I  mean  parallel 
as  to  level  as  well  as  direction. 

18.909.  Are  they  not  very  nearly  pai  allcl  as  to  level  P 
— think  not  in  this  district. 

18.910.  But  have  ^on  investigated  that  point  P — I 
have  not  looked  into  it  this  year. 

18.911.  I  do  not  caro  about  this  year,  but  bave  you 
ever  investigated  it  P — I  bave  in  years  gone  by,  but  at 
that  time  there  were  very  few  wells  in  Ea^t  Londoa  at 
all,  and  the  only  test  was  a  very  poor  cue. 

18.912.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
so  or  not  P — I  do  not  know. 

18.913.  If  it  were  so,  do  you  agitie  that  it  would 
show  the  uuderground  stream,  so  far  as  it  oxists  at  all, 
is  flowing  down  towards  London  P  —  Certainly,  if  it 
were  so. 

18.914.  Tou  have  abready  admitted  to  me  that  it  does 
not  flow  nnder  London  to  the  sea.  Therefore,  the  whole 
of  that  underground  stream,  if  it  exists  at  alt,  must  be 
represented  by  the  10  millioa  gallons  that  is  drawn  P— 

18.915.  Why  uotP— Beoanse  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
some  of  it  to  get  into  the  Thames. 

18.916.  How  P— In  other  directions. 

18.917.  Flowing  towards  Loudon  P— Tea. 


18,918.  If  it  is  flowing  towards  London  how  can  it 
get  into  the  Thames  P  — Uown  through  the  ralley  of  tha 
JjBBk  and  from  there  into  the  Thames. 

18,Bi9.  Whero  is  it  going  to  get  into  the  ThameiiP— 
There  are  plenty  of  places.  Tho  Thames  is  lying  in 
the  chalk  in  a  good  many  places. 

18.920.  Below  Loudon? — Below  London;  Furflee^ 
for  instance,  I  have  already  spoken  of. 

18.921.  In  bow- many  places  below  London  does  the 
Thames  flow  over  chalk  P — At  Erith  for  one,  and  at 
Purfleet  for  another,  and  Grays  for  another. 

{Ghairman.)  We  have  got  evidciue  that  tho  olay  is 
denuded  at  Lea  Bridge,  and  that  tlie  water  come^i  up 
there  through  the  green  sand. 

18.922.  {Iam-cI  BohsH  Cecil.}  ftirfleet  and  Grays  are 
closo  together,  and  so  is  Erith  P — Erith  and  Purfleet 
ai-e  close  together,  but  not  Grays. 

18.923.  Grays  is  not  far,  is  itP — It  is  some  distance 
ofl" — about  four  miles. 

18,92^.  It  ia  all  in  a  tiny  little  tipace ;  it  is  almost 
duo  south  of  Brentwood,  is  it  not  P — I'os. 

18.925.  Anywhere  near  the  valley  of  the  Lea  P— No, 
but  that  water  finds  its  way  down  there  somehow. 

18.926.  You  say  so  ? — I  believe  so,  at  any  rate. 

18.927.  But  if  you  find  water  flowing  down  the  valley 
of  the  Lea  towards  Loudon,  in  order  to  find  its  way 
down  there,  it  must  turn  at  a  perfect  right  angle  in 
order  to  go  there — 10  or  20  miles  down  the  river  towards 
Purtloec  P— There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  torn 
at  right  angles  to  come  oat  at  Purfleet,  and  thf>re  is  a 
reason  why  it  should  come  out  at  Erith  and  Purfleet. 

18.928.  {Chairmxn.)  What  is  tho  reason  for  it  coming 
ontp — Because  there  is  a  great  fault  which  runs 
down  the  ceutrj  of  the  river  there,  and  tho  water  can 
be  Seen  coming  up  at  low  water.  The  colliers  come 
and  take  fresh  water  out  of  the  river  for  drinking 
purposes  in  the  river  there,  just  below  Erith. 

18.929.  (Lord  liobert  CecU.)  Have  yon  any  single  fact 
to  put  before  the  Commission  to  show  that  that  water 
comes  from  the  Hertford  chalk  rather  than  from  the 
Kent  chalk  p — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  prore  it. 

18.930.  Have  you  taken  any  levels  of  wells  to  show 
that  there  is  any  flow  of  water  whatever  from  the 
Hertford  chalk  towards  London  P — I  have  endeavoured 
to  get  them,  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  impossible  lo  get 
a  sncct3siou  of  wells  which  wilt  answer  the  purpose. 

•  18,931.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  done  soP — I 
have  not,  bccanse  1  could  not  get  them. 

18.932.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  On  whicli  side  of  the  river  does 
the  Water  come  up  at  low  wttter  P — On  both  sides. 

18.933.  {Lord  Jtobert  Cecil,)  Both  sides,  Erith  on  the 
soaih,  and  Purfleet  on  the  nortAi.  You  agree  that  if 
there  were  a  line  of  wells  showing  a  slope,  for  instanoe, 
from  the  Kent  chalk  towards  that  chuk  the  inference 
would  be  that  the  water  came  from  the  Kent  chalk  P — 
No,  I  think  not,  because  you  have  this  fault  running 
right  through  Belvedere. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  to  Monday  ilext  at  12  o'clock.] 
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Monday,  December  5th,  1898. 


QuilcQiall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Thb  RigBt  Hcwoumaslb  VISCOUNT  LLAITDAFF,  OHAtUfiN. 


The  Kght  Honoiir«b1e  John  William  Uillor,  Q.C., 

Sir  John  Edwabd  Dorihgton,  Bart,,  M.P. 
Sir  GsoKGB  Bakcla^y  Bbdck,  Kt.»  C.E. 


Alfeed  de  Bock  Forteb,  Esq.,  C.  B. 
Major-General  Aaexamdbb  db  Coubct  ScOn,  B.£!. 
IloBBRX  Levis,  Esq. 

Oeoil  Owen,  Esq.,  Secratary. 


Mr,  Scd/our  Srotene,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Goanael  for  the  London  Oonnty  Council. 

Mr.  Pope,         and  Ur.  Claude  BaggaUay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  tlie  Kev  Biver  and  Sonthwark  and 

Vaaxball  Waeer  Companies. 
Mr.  IMUer,  Q.C.,  and  Hr.  Lewie  Cotaard,  appeared  for  the  Kent  Waterirorks  Company. 

Mr.  Pember,  Q.G.,  appeared  as  Ooanael  for  the  Lambed,  East  London,  Gnmd  Jnnotioni  and  West  Middlesex 

Vaterworka  Companies. 
Sir  Jeemk  Leeee,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Goansel  for  the  Kent  Connty  Council. 
Mr.  Rickarda  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  RiAert  Oeeil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  CounoiL 
Sir  Richard  Nicholeon  appeftred  for  the  County  Gonncdl  of  Uiddleeez. 
Mr.  6.  Prior  Qoldnejf  (Bemembranoer)  appeared  fcr  the  Gorpoiatlon  of  tlie  City  of  London. 


Mr.  Begikaio  Ehfsoit  Midslbiok  recalled  and  ftirther  exammed. 
Cross-examined  by  Ur.  Balfour  Bbowse. 


18,934-9.  We  know,  of  conrse>  that  yon  are  a  eiril 
o«iaeerP— Tes. 

16,940.  Will  j'ou  tell  me  the  names  of  any  towns 
tut  you  hare  supplied  with  water  P— Honiton,  a  small 
place  called  Daunisey  

18,9tt.  Honiton  is  not  very  bigp — Ko,  it  is  not  very 
mg,  and  Daantsey  is  even  smaller  j  Bushden  

18,94^.  {3£r.  Mellor.)  What  do  tou  make  the  popnla. 
tion  of  Honiton  I*--Honiton  is  about  4.000.  as  fiu-  as  I 
ranember. 

(Iff-.  Bodfowr  BrowM.)  Honiton,  Danntsey,  Boshden 

18.943.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  that  Baunteey  in 
Wiltalure  P— Yes  i  then  the  Throe  Counties  Asylum, 
oesrHitchin. 

18.94*.  {Mr.  Ba^our  SrowM.)  That  will  be  a  popu- 
wion  of  1.500.  about  P— Yes  ;  and  at  Huntingdon. 

18.945.  Have  yon  carried  out  the  scheme  for  Hunting- 
win?— I  did  not  carry  out  the  scheme  for  Huntingdon 
— 1  altered  the  original  scheme. 

18.946.  Will  you  tell  us  of  any  large  reservoir  or 
reservoirn  that  you  have  constractedP — I  have  not 
Suished  the  construction  of  any  large  reserroirs. 

18.947.  Can  you  tell  me  the  total  length  and  capacity 
ot  any  long  conduit  that  yon  haTe  constructed  9 — I  am 
coustracting  one  at  present,  but  I  have  not  constructed 
my  of  rery  great  length  before. 

,  18,948.  The  one  that  yon  are  oonstmeting,  I  suppose, 
ueoDDected  nith  the  Staines  Scheme  F— Yes. 

18.949.  Have  yon  ever  constructed  a  masonry  dam, 
nch  as  that  which  is  to  bo  constructed  on  the  Upper 
Wye  P— I  have  not. 

18.950.  Never,  Then  I  take  it,  without,  of  coarse, 
wantiogto  say  any  thing  invidious,  that  your  experience 
in  these  matters  cannot  be  so  great  as  that  -of  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  and  Kr.  Deacon  P 
—Not  in  that  particular  direction — no. 

18.951.  Kot  in  that  particular  line ;  and  I  daresay 
yon  know  they  have  devoted  a  very  large  number  of 
ynrB,  especially  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  and  1U>.  Deacon, 
to  the  study  of  this  proposal  to  bring  water  from 
W»lwP-.So  I  believe. 

>  »8598. 


18.952.  Have  you  visited  the  ground  itself— I  take  it 
you  have,  because  yon  spoke  of  ceitain  drift  being 
visible  there  P~The  ground  of  the  Welsh  reservoirs  ? 

18.953.  or  the  Welsh  Scheme  ?— Tea,  I  have  done  so. 

18.954.  How  long  did  you  spend  there  P — 1  hKva 
visited  it,  I  think,  uiree  different  times. 

18.955.  Have  you  taken  any  levels  or  snrreya  P — Yes. 
I  have  taken  levels. 

18,956t  or  OUT  scheme  P — That,  of  coarse,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say. 

18.957.  Ko,  but  remember,  although  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  say  what  our  scheme  is,  you  have  ventured 
before  the  Gommiasion  to  put  figures  upon  itP— • 
Certainly. 

18.958.  Without  knowing  what  it  is? — It  is  impoa* 
sible  for  me  to  say  exactly  where  your  dam  will  be. 
because  it  has  not  been  published. 

18.959.  Are  you  awwe  that,  not  only  have  the  Welsh 
valleys  been  oarefully  surveyed  for  the  reservoir  sites, 
iiut  that  the  wholo  ot  the  line  between  Wales  and 
London  has  been  levelled  and  surveyed  in  a  most 
detailed  manner  P — I  daresay. 

18.960.  And  a  large  staff  of  engineers  has  been 
employed  for  that  purpose  P — ^I  daresay. 

18.961.  I  will  ba  done  at  onoe  with  all  these 
invidious  questions,  but  I  want  to  ask  you,  have  you 
had  much  experience  in  the  transfer  of  waterworks 
from  companies  to  local  authorities  P — No,  not  a  large 
amount. 

18.962.  I  remember  you  were  arbitrator  in  an  East 
Sussex  scheme,  was  it  not  P — Mid  Bnssex. 

18.963.  With  that  oxcention,  have  you  ever  acted  as 
arbitrator  or  umpire  P — Ko,  I  never  have. 

18.964.  And  even  then,  I  think,  although  you  were 
one  of  the  arbitratOTS,  Sir  George  Bruce  was  the 

umpire  P— He  was. 

18.965.  Ultimately,  the  arbitrators  differed,  and  the 
decision.  I  daresay,  went  to  Sir  Qeoi^  Bruce  P — 
It  did. 

18.966.  I  have  done  with  that  matter,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Staines  Scheme,  I  want 
to  ask  you  something:  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Fraser 
were  responsible  in  uie  first  instance  for  the  design 


Mr.  n.  £. 
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Mr.  B.  E.  of  the  Staineti  Scheme,  were  they  not  ? — For  the 
MiddUttm.  inception  of  the  Staines  Scheme. 

S  Deo.  '98      18,967.  For  the  inception  ?— Tes. 
■  18,968.  And  ICr.  Hnnter  gave  evidence  before  the 

BaUbnr  OonuniBsion,  which  is  set  out  in  the  Appmdix 
to  that  Beport  P— That  is  bo. 

18.969.  Was  not  the  design  of  the  Staines  Scheme,  as 
laid  before  that  Boyal  CommisBion,  to  take  300  million 
gallonB  per  Am  from  the  river,  and  to  leave  tho 
minimnm  of  200  million  gallonB  per  da^  flowing  over 
Teddingtou  Weir,  if  Nature  vould  give  it  P — ^As  tar  as 
the  leaving  800  million  gallons  is  concamed,  jres ;  as 
regards  fho  300  millions,  they  went  np  to  800  millions, 
bnt  did  not  go  fanttwr. 

18.970.  That  is  ih>— that  was  the  limit  that  they 
proposed — 300  millions  P — No.  it  was  not  tho  limit  that 
they  proposed;  that  was  all  that  they  took  into 
consicforation. 

18.971.  All  that  the  scheme  designed  to  ai^axipxiatd  ? 
—-That  is  BO. 

18.972.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Lord  B^fonr'a  Com- 
misBion did  not  commit  themselves  to  the  sn£Bniency  of 
the  amoont  of  200  million  gallons  over  Teddington 
Weir  P — ^They  did  not  say  anything  abont  it  one  way 
or  another,  to  tho  best  of  my  knowledge. 

18.973.  Therefore,  they  did  not  commit  themselves  to 
that  being  a  sufficient  quantity  P — No,  and  they  did  not 
say  that  it  was  not  more  than  sufficient. 

18.974.  Were  not  all  the  floods  exceeding  2,300 
million  gallons  to  he  rejected  P — For  a  certain  number 
of  days,  according  to  that  statement,  yes. 

18.975.  That  is  to  say— for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  P 
—Tea,  that  is  so. 

18.976.  You  have  told  this  Oommiaaion  that,  in  yonr 
view,  any  snoh  rejection  ia  not  essential  P — Yes. 

18.977.  So  that  yoa  differ  from  tlie  scheme  as 
submitted  to  the  Balfour  Oommission  P — I  do. 

18.978.  Do  you  know  that  the  Boyal  Commission — 
I  have  the  paragraph  here  (page  125),  and  I  daresay  it 
is  familiar  to  you — recommended,  in  tho  case  of  the 
Thameu  and  Lea,  that  the  first  flush  of  the  floods  should 

.  be  rejected? — Ten. 

18.979.  Ib  it  not  the  fact  that  MeBsrs.  Hnnter  and 
Fraser  designed  the  works  at  Staines  for  a  total  capacity 
of  18,000 millions,  divided  into  nine  separate  reeervoirBp 
— ^YeB,  that  is  so. 

18.980.  And  that  was  for  a  supply  of  SOO  million 
gallous  a  day  P — Tes. 

18.981.  Then  one  more  word  of  description.  That 
water  so  stored  was  to  be  passed  down  to  the  Grand 
Junction,  the  West  Middlesex,  and  the  Sonthwark  and 
Tauzhall  at  Hampton,  and  branch  conduits  would 
supply  the  East  London  at  Hanworth,  and  the  Cheli>ea 
and  I^mbeth  at  Molesey  P — Yea. 

18.982.  In  that  scheme  of  Messrs.  Hnnter  and  Fraser, 
was  not  the  300  millions  gallons  a  dav  to  include  the 
130  million  gallons  a  day,  which  we  roughly  call  the 
authorised  amonnt  of  the  present  London  Companies  9 
—That  I  am  not  clear  about.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  anything  specific  on  the  anbjeot  in  their  report.  If 
you  can  show  me  it,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

18.983.  I  will,  hecauso  I  think  it  is  important.  On 
rage  i77,  I  find  the  Beport  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Fnser  of  the  Awendix  to  the  Minutes  at  Evidence 
laid  before  the  Mlfonr  Commission,  which  is  dated 
Snitember  13.  1892.  It  says:  "The  following  table 
"  baa  been  prepared  upon  this  baaia,  the  caloula- 
**  tions  being  given  at  the  end  of  the  report.  It  is 
*'  asBomed  that  the  snpply  will  increase  at  the  aame 
'*  mte  per  oent.  during  tho  next  50  years,  bnt  upon  a 
'*  compound  ratio  ;  f^m  the  present  quantity  of  about 
**  90  million  gallons  per  day  to  the  300  million  gallons 
"  per  day  previously  shown  to  be  required  from  the 
"  Thames  m  1931,  upon  Mr.  Binnie'a  estimate.  The 
"  second  column  ia  ootained  by  adding  the  estimated 
"  water  snpply  required  at  the  different  dates,  to  the 
**  200  million  gallons  per  day,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
"  should  ho  the  minimum  flow  at  Teddington  Weir. 
"  The  third  column  shows  the  Btor^;e  required  at  the 
"  different  dates  for  drought."  Now.  referring  to  that 
table,  do  you  not  find  that  in  the  300  million  gallons, 
the  130  millions  drawn  from  the  Thames  at  the  present 
time  is  inelnded  in  their  calcnlation  P — I  do  not  think 
it  ia  neoeaaarily,  from  what  you  have  read  to  me, 
although  I  think  it  is  quite  pouible  that  it  may  have 
been  so. 


18.984.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  been  so  P 
— ^Yes,  I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  I  do  not  think 
what  yon  have  read  to  me  is  evidence  that  it  is  so. 

(Sir  George  Brwe.)  It  was  not  expected  or  provided 
that  more  than  300  millitma  should  be  supplied  from 
tiie  Thuaes  in  any  one  d^. 

[j!fr.  Balfour  Bvovane.)  That  is  ao. 

{WitneM.)  That  is  so. 

18.985.  {8vr  George  Bruce^  Therefore,  they  must  have 
included  it,  because  "  out  of  the  Thames  "  means  from 
the  Thames  and  the  Stuues  reservoirs  P— Certainly,  Sir 

George. 

18.986.  {Mr.  BaJfov.r  Browne.)  Therefore,  we  are 
agreed  that  it  was  included  P — It  must  have  been  in- 
cluded if  the  minimum  amonnt  at  Teddington  was  to 
be  200  million  gallons  ;  certainly.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  included. 

18.987.  And  that  was  the  part  that  I  read  where  it 
said  the  minimnm  was  to  be  200  million  gallons? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  mast  have  beon  included. 

18.988.  Then  yon  practically  agree  with  what  the 
Boyal  Commission  said  at  para^;raph  182  of  their  Beport. 
that  300  millions  can  be  sapplied  from  tho  Thames 

the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  at  no  great 
distance  above  the  intakes  of  the  companiea,  without 
taking  in  any  objectionable  part  of  the  flood  water  P — 
Yes. 

18.989.  Further,  in  paragraph  176,  they  say — and  I 
daresay  you  agree  with  this  too — "  For  the  water  lhat 
'*  flowB  down  to  the  intakes  must  be  subjected  to  certain 
*'  important  processes  before  it  is  bronght  into  a 
"  suitable  condition  for  delivery  and  consumption; 
*'  these  prooeaaes  consist  of  subaidence  and  filtration  P  " 
—Yes. 

18.990.  I  take  it  that  yon  agree  that  all  the  water 
dealt  with  in  theae  reservoirs  liaa  to  be  subjected  to 
these  processes  P — It  will  bo  Bubjeoted  to  these  pro- 
cesses, certainly. 

18.991.  And  do  you  draw  no  distinction  betweon  thn 
Staines  water  and  the  water  taken  a&  the  intakes  of 
the  companies  for  that  purpose  P — No,  I  do  not  sec 
that  there  is  any. 

18.992.  (Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  It  will  not  be  subjected 
to  those  processes  mentioned  collectively — that  is  to 
say.  all  the  processes  will  not  be  applied  to  all  the 
water.  Yon  take  a  large  portion,  I  may  remind  you,  of 
the  water  snpply  from  the  river  directly  P — Certainly, 
directly. 

18.993.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be  subjected  to  tho 
process  of  Bubsidenoe,  will  itP— No,  not  entirely ; 
certainly  not. 

18.994.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  You  say  not  entirely ;  what  do 
you  mean  hy  it,  I  do  not  quite  follow  itP — Only  as 
regards  such  water  as  is  taken  out  of  the  reser\'oirs. 
The  water  as  taken  direct  from  the  river  will  only 
be  subjected  to  filtration  or  to  such  subaidence  as 
may  take  place  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  companies 
themselves. 

18.995.  {Major-Goneral  3eoH.)  No  water  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  reservoirs  if  it  can  be  got  out  of  the  river, 
will  it  P — ^No  water  will  be  taken  ao  long  as  it  can  bo  got 
out  of  the  river. 

18.996.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Broime.)  Do  1  understand  that 
the  water  once  getting  into  the  reservoirs  the  sub- 
sidenoe  will  take  place  there,  and  will  not  have  to  be 
repeated  elsewhere,  is  that  it  P — '*  And  will  not  have  to 

be  repeated  elsewhere  " — no,  need  not  be. 

18.997.  But,  still,  the  water  that  goes  in,  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer  is  subjected  to  both  sabsidence 
and  filtration P — No,  not  necessarily.' 

18.998.  Do  you  mean  to  aay  that  yon  would  take  yonr 
water  direct  iVom  the  river  and  subject  it  to  only  one 
of  these  processes  ?■ — Certainly. 

18.999.  Filtration  alone  P— Filtration  only. 

19.000.  And  supply  it  direct  a&er  filtration  to  the 
consumer  P — Certainly. 

19.001.  Tlierefore,  you  do  not  agree  with  that 
paranaph  that  I  have  just  read,  where  the  processes 
that  the  water  has  to  go  through  conaiat  of  subsidenco 
and  filtration? — Subsidence  is  not  neoeBsary  all  the 
year  round,  and  it  would  not  take  place  when  the 
water  was  delivered  straight  &om  the  rxTei-  on  to 
the  filter  beds. 
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1P,003.  How,  I  want  to  ask  yoa  Bome  qaesttons  as 
yi  ihe  quantity  reqnired  for  future  sapply.  A  great 
deil  of  course,  tarns  upon  that  in  your  caloulatioti.  Is 
ii  a  bet  that  all  your  tables  proceed  npon  the  sapposi  - 
tion  that  35  gallons  per  head  per  day  will  be  saflScient  P 
-Vu. 

19,003.  Are  von  aware  that  in  the  B^four  Commis- 
lion  BepoTt,  the  idea  was  that  the  average  per  head  in 

'ifil  would  be  only  29-73  gallons  per  head  per  day  P  

B«ilj-,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  never  understood  it  so. 

19,0M.  If  ^oa  look  in  the  62nd  paragraph  (page  24) 
«'  liie  CommiSBion's  Beport,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
iitisBo.  It  is  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "Estimated 
My  Supply  per  Head  iu  1931  "  P—These  are  the  com- 
pniet'  estimates — nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
'.(omiiiiion's. 

fjfp.  Bt^ four  Browne.)  I  did  not  say  it  was.  I  am 
ring  to  show,  if  I  can,  that  tfae  companies  were  wrong, 
»!  tli&t  is  what  the  Commission  apparently  took  from 
•le  companies  and  what  they  estinated  woald  be 
required  in  193L 

(Mr.  Pops.)  The  companiea  estimated  P 

Mr.  Balfomr  Browne.)  The  companies. 

(Iff.  JP$mh9r.)  Of  course,  they  were  wrong. 

[Mr.  Pops.)  The  OommiBsion  gave  35  gidlons  per 
head. 

19.005.  iJ£r.  Balfour  Browne.)  Ther  took  95.  I  want 
aiabowthat  both  the  Commission  m  taking  35,  aud 
Sr.  Jfiddleton  in  taking  35,  are  taking  too  small  a 
Snre.  (To  witnett.)  The  oompanies  at  ttiat  partic^ar 
itu  took  a  much  smaller  fignro  even  than  yon  take 
now,  namely,  29^3;  are  yon  aware  that  since  that 
report  was  published,  namely,  when  the  evidence  was 
lireain  1891,  the  Chelsea  have  increased  Uteir  con- 
nmption  per  head  by  9  6  gallons,  the  Kent  by  1*51 
galloiig,  the  Lambeth  by  3*18  gallons,  the  New  Biver 
brO^S  gallons,  ihe  Sonthw-trk  and  Vauxhall  by  11*29 
giUons,  and  the  West  Middlesex  by  5-61  gallons  P— It 
is  qnite  possible,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

19.006.  You  do  not  know  P — I  have,  no  doubt,  it  is 
perfectly  true. 

tCiairman.)  What  period  do  those  figures  apply  to  P 
fjfr.  Baffour  Browne.)  From  1891  to  1897.   That  is 
tV  increase  of  the  then  conaumption  of  each  of  those 
ampanies  per  day,   (To  ihe  wUnou.)  Now,  was  not  the 
■nrsge  of  the  whole  Metropolis  in  the  year  1^. 
gallonB  per  head  

(ifr.  MfUcr.)  That  is  the  actual  oonsnmptioD,  is  it  P 
(Jfr.  SaHfomr  Browne.)  Tes. 
[Wilneu.)  I  daresay  it  was. 

(^i>  Oeorge  Bruee.)  Plus  waste. 

rifr.  Balfottr  Browne.)  Plus  waste,  of  oonrse,  and  we 
Til]  see  whether  wasto  oan  be  prevented. 
i3fr.  Pemfier.)  Minns  waste. 

iJfr.  Pope.)  Ko,  it  is  actual  consumption,  plus  waste. 

l!>,007.  (Jfr.  B^^mi-  Browne.)  It  is  including  waste. 
•To  the  wiinet.)  When  we  are  dealing  with  the  con- 
nmption  per  head  we  always  include  the  fignro  of 
»we,  do  we  not  P— "We  are  obliged  to. 

H'.OOS.  So  wo  are  right  What  is  the  good  of 
■aaming  that,  in  1931,  the  consumption  will  only  be 
5  fnilons  per  head  when  we  find  that  in  1897  it  was 
Wf  a  gallon  over  that  mark,  uid  increasing,  as  I  have 
^town  you,  in  al)  those  different  companies  P — I  think, 
»^Lord  Balfour's  Commission  said  at  the  time,  that 
'they  erred  in  using  the  figure  of  35,  they  erred  on  the 

-  je  of  liberality,  uid,  I  think,  that  it  errs  stiU  on  the 
i.de  of  liberality. 

19.009.  What  is  the  good  of  liberality  when  we  find 
'  e  actual  conaumption  is  more  than  what  they  called 
iterality  ? — I  presume  it  is  more  thfui  it  ought  to  be, 

'■Ota. 

19.010.  That  is  quite  posaible,  bat  yon  know,  as  a 
that  in  1807,  they  exceeded  the  total  that  the 

CsmmiBaioii  calculated  would  be  used  in  1931 P— That 
as;  be  so. 

-'.".'11.  Is  the  tendtincy  to  increase  the  amount  per 

-  *^  ? — I  should  say  the  tendency  a-as  to  increase  the 
»oiunt  per  head  as  regards  the  use  of  water. 

M.012.  TjMb  is  what  I  mean,  aa  regards  the  nae  of 
Iter  ?— Th*        I  said. 


19.013.  Xf  my  figures  arc  accurate  that  I  have  given  jy^,  ^  jp, 
yon,  that  Chelsea  has  in  six  years  increased  its  con-  Middleiom. 

sumption  bv  9'6,  and  the  8outhw«rk  by  11'29,  that   

tendency  is  shown  to  be  a  very  rapid  increase  indeed  P  5  Dee.  'W 
— Well,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  necessary  proof* 

because  the  years  have  been  ones  where  the  consump- 
tion of  water  would  be  likely  to  be  high :  and  also  it 
may  bo  simply  that  Hiwe  has  been  a  very  large  amount 
of  waste  in  the  partdcular  oompanies  concerned. 

19.014.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  waste  in  these 
two  companies  P — With  regard  to  the  Chelsea,  no ;  with 
regard  to  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  knowledge  that  thev  have  had  a  very  leahy 
main,  and  that  they  have  had  great  trouble  with  it, 
and  that  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

19.015.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quantity  of 
water  that  has  been  lost  P— I  know  nothing  of  that. 

19.016.  Of  course,  a  leaky  main  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  company,  but  it  is  alira  a  disadvantage  to  the  con- 
sumer, because  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  the  pump- 
ing of  all  the  water  that  leaksP — I  do  not  think  the 
oonsnmer  has  to  pay  anything  towards  that. 

19.017.  Do  you  not?— No;  the  shareholders  have  to 

pay  for  it. 

19.018.  Forgive  me,  do  you  not  know  that  whenever 
the  fibareholders  get  their  maximum  dividends  the 
ratepayers  are  enbtled  to  a  rednotion  in  l^e  price  of 
water  P— That  is  so. 

19.019.  And  any  pnmping  of  water  to  loss  must 
postpone  the  time  when  the  ratepayers  will  get  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  water  P — Feneotly  true ;  bat 
that  is  exceedingly  problematical. 

19.020.  Now  tell  me,  would  it  not,  having  regard  to 
your  experience  in  1897,  be  far  safer  to  take  what 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  does  take  as  the  probable 
consumption,  namely,  40  gallons  per  head? — Ko,  I 
think  35  is  ample. 

19.021.  Do  you  think  soP  Do  you  know  t^t  in 
Qlssgow  to-day,  where  nobody  accuses  them  of 
waste^—  P — Excuse  me. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Excuse  me. 

(Ur.  Pember.)  Oh,  oh ! 

{WUneM.)  They  do  accuse  them  of  waste,  and  of  the 
greatest  waste. 

19.022.  Of  waste  from  the  mains  P  — Not  from  the 
nuins. 

19,028.  {Mr.Pember.)  Of  the  wosteflilnseof  water?— 
Tea,  the  wastefU  aso  of  water. 

19.024.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Forgive  mo,  what  are 
they  using,  do  you  know  P — I  do  not  know ;  the  last  Z 
heard  was  50  gallons  per  head. 

19.025.  And,  as  yon  have  said,  the  tendency  is 
greatly  to  increase  the  use  of  water  for  domestic 
jmrposes.  Now,  as  to  the  total  quantities  required  in 
1^91.  According  to  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  there 
were  171,168,385  gallons  supplied  to  Iiondon.  Do  yoa 
remember  that  figure? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that 
particular  figure. 

19.026.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  accurate? 
— Yes,  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  it  from  you. 

19.027.  Thcu,  in  1897,  the  conaumption  was  202,102,554 
gallons  

{Sir  George  Bruce.)  What  are  you  reading  from? 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  This  is  taken  from  the 
Examiner's  Report.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that. 

(Jfr.  Pemter.)  For  one  day. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yon  are  reading  figures  that  have  bem 
calculated  from  other  figures. 

(Jfr.  Ba^our  .Browne.)  From  the  Examiner's  Bepori  P 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Not  from  ^y  statement. 

(Jfr.  Balfotir  Browne.)  It  has  not  been  put  in,  so 

(Chairman.)  Ton  first  read  a  figure  from  paragraph 
32  of  the  Balfour  Commission. 

(Jfr.  Bal/oiir  Browne.)   I  lead   from   the  Balfiour 
Commission.   A  figure  of  171  millions  odd. 

(Sir  Qeorge  Bruce.)  Where  do  you  find  that  P 

iphtArmam.)  That  ia  on  i»g8  15  paragraph  32  of  the 
Buftrar  Beport. 
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Mr,  B.  E.  19,028.  (Jlfr.  BaJfour  Browne.)  Thank  yon,  my  Lord. 
MidHtton.  It  is  given  there  in  the  first  nolnmn,  "  ]y^et  supply  per 
day."  {To  Tri(»w»«.)— Now,  in  1897, 1  snggest  that  had 
gone  up  —  I  will  only  read  the  first  three  figures, 
because  it  will  sare  trouble — from  171  millions  to 
202  millions? — Bni  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  171  millions  ia  »  correction  made  by  myself, 
and  that  the  retam  of  the  companies  was  182,93;{,897. 

19.029.  Is  your  correction  con-eotP— That  was  an 
ollowaTioe  made  for  flip  and  short  stroke,  which  I 
believe  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

19.030.  They  had  not  made  allowance,  and,  therefore, 
you  made  ic  ? — Some  of  them  had  made  the  allowance, 
and  others  had  not 

19.081.  [Mr.  Melhr)  In  respect  of  what,  >fr.  Middle- 
ton  P  I  did  not  catch  it  P — ^Iti  respect  of  slip  and  short 
Bbroke  in  the  pumps. 

19.082.  (Mr.  Ba3^ovr  Browne.)  It  was  calculated 
from  the  number  of  strokes.  I  suppose  they  had  not 
allowed  for  that  P — ^Th^  had  in  some  esses,  hat  not  in 
others. 

19.033.  I  find  it  has  gono  up  from  171  millions  to 
202  millions,  that  is  to  si^,  an  increase  of  30,939,159 
gallons  per  day. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Would  not  the  202  millions  be  subject  to 
the  same  correction  as  the  171  milli<ms  P 

(Mr.  Bt^owr  Browne.)  T  do  not  know  —  I  am  not 
sure. 

(3ft'.  Pope.)  That  might  make  a  difference. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovmc.)  It  might,  possibly — I  do  not 
know.  I  am  intbrmed  that  ours  is  corrected  for  short 
stroke  and  slip,  in  the  samo  way  as  Mr.  Middloton  did 
the  182  millions. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  So,  according  to  yonr  calculation,  it  was 
802  miliiouB  upon  the  corrected  ctdcnlatiou  P 

(Mr.  Bayimr  Browne.)  Tes.  npon  the  same  basis. 
Of  course,  it  would  only  be  fair  to  put  it  on  exactly 
iho  same  basis,  otherwise  vo  ought  to  have  taken 
182  millions. 

{Mr.  Pop?.)  Quite  so. 

{Witneee.)  It  if*  npt  exactly  on  the  same  basis ;  it  is 
on  a  basis  which  has  been  arranged  with  Gonoral  Soott 
since  that  time ;  it  is  not  on  the  same  basis. 

19.034.  {3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  will  not  make 
much  differenoe,  will  itP — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

19.035.  Ts  does  make  an  allowance  for  slip  and  short 
stroke  P— Ttmt  is  so. 

19.036.  Comparing  those  two  ftt^rcg,  that  shows  an 
inorease  in  six  years  of  close  upon  31  million  gallons  P 
—Yes. 

19.037.  Now,  it  mny  ho  too  much  to  say  that  tho  rote 
would  be  ma-ntaineil ;  but  if  that  rate  were  maintained 
in  irSL  the  consumption  would  be  518  million  gallons 
a  day  as  against  415  million  gallons,  which  was  tho 
calculation  of  the  Bulfuar  Commission  P— That  may  be 
perfectly  true. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Would  you  repeat  your  question  ? 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  If  that  rate  of  increase  was 
maintained  until  1931  in  the  same  way  ss  it  was 
maintained  in  those  six  years,  the  total  consumption 
would  be  518*2  million  gallonB  per  day  in  place  of  t^e 
415  million  gallons  per  day  of  the  Balfour  Commission. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  follow  ;  it  is  a  calculation,  of  course  ? 

19.038.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That,  of  course,  is 
mero  arithmetic,  Mr.  Middloton,  but  I  havo  no  doubt 
you  will  accept  it  P — I  will  only  accept  it  as  far  aa  to 
say  that  it  is  nccurato  as  far  as  tho  arithmetic  goes. 

19.039.  Certainly  P— But  that  yon  Ehoold  not  base 
any  calculations  on  one  particular  ycnr. 

19.040.  lhavo  not  based  it  on  one  pDrticnlar  year; 
I  have  based  it  on  six  i*— -No,  you  base  it  on  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  ihe  last  years, 

19.041.  Yes,  that  is  so  P— That  is  not,  of  course,  a 
oaloulstion  which  is  necessarily  an  accurate  one  at  oil. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  year  before  was,  or  the  year 
befor<»  that.  There  are  very  frequently  very  cjn- 
siderable  jumps  in  tho  supply  lor  a  particular  year,  and 
if  they  were  followed  out  they  would  make  very  lu-ge 
increases  which  aro  not  carriod  out  by  f&etB. 

19.042.  {Chairman.)  May  I  interpoBe  one  quostionP 
Are  those  years  from  1891  to  1897  the  years  of  the 
introduction  of  constant  sDpply  Pi-Yes,  s^reraf  of  tiien) 


(Mr.  MeUor.)  Surely    constant    snimly  was  not 
introduced  till  1897,  was  it  P 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  Yes. 

(Wiineae.)  Oh,  dear  me,  yes. 

19.043.  (Mr.  Mettor.)  In  London?— By  several  of  the 
companies. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  was  extended  in  those 
years,  but  it  was  not  introduced  everywhere. ' 
(Mr.  MeUor.)  It  was  not  oompletely  finished  P 
(Wilneee.)  Ic  is  not  oompletely  finished  yet. 

19.044.  (Chairman.)  Would  the  introduction  of  con- 
stant  sapply  afiisot  cHe  rate  per  head  of  water  supply  P 
—I  should  think  so,  nndonhtodly.. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  At  any  rate,  you  say  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  a  yeai- ;  that  table  which  gave  171  milUon 
gallons  was  the  starting  point  of  the  calculation  ai  to 
1931  of  the  Balfour  Commission. 

{Major- General  Sooti.)  Excuse  me  for  a  moment ;  yon 
are  quoting  a  figure  repeatedly  of  171  million  gallons. 
{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes. 
(Major-Gema'al  Scott.)  Does  that  refer  to  1891  P 
{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  1  take  it  to  be  so. 

(Major- General  Seoti.)  I  have  a  figure  here  for  1891 

of  175  millions. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  probably  was  the  non- 
corrected  figure.  If  yon  look  at  the  Report  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  page  15,  you  will  find  I  am  told,  sir, 
alchoDgh  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  un  it  at  the  instant,  that 
in  the  whole  of  these  paragraphs  they  are  dealing  with 
the  year  1891 — I  do  not  see  the  date  at  the  moment. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  You  will  find  it  on  page  14  under 
the  head  of  '*  Water  now  Supplied  "  it  speiScs  there  of 
the  water  oa  supplied  by  the  eight  Ketropolitan 
Companies  in  1891. 

(Mr.  Bti^our  frowns.)  Thank  yoa  sir,  I  see  that  is 
so. 

iSir  George  Bruce.)  I  do  not  know  whether  that  applies 

to  tho  whole  of  both  pages. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  so.  (To  the  witness) 
On  the  following  page  Mr.  Middleton  explains  that  the 
Water  Companies  return  brought  out  a  higher  figure, 
but  on  correction  be  made  it  171,163,385. 

(The  Witnets.)  The  figures  do  not  appear  to  apply  to 
tho  same  thin^.  These  figures  in  the  table  on  jiage  14 
and  the  ones  in  tho  table  on  page  15  do  not  agree. 
The  New  Kiver  in  the  table  on  page  14  is  32,975,292. 

19.045.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  agree.  If  yon  look  ab  the  end  of  that  table  to 
which  Sir  George  Bmco  has  called  my  attention,  it 
brings  out  the  1^.456,000  whiiih  you  corrected  P— No, 
I  corrected  it  from  182,933,897.  So  that  the  figures  ara 
not  the  same. 

19.046.  They  are  very  close  up  P — They  are  close,  but 
they  are  not  the  same,  so  that  apparently  it  is  not 

exactly  the  same  datnm. 

19.047.  {Chairman.)  I  thought  you  had  corrected  it 
to  171  millions? — Yes,  I  corrected  it  to  171  millions 
for  slip  and  short  stroke,  but  I  <ee  that  the  two  figures 
on  tho  two  pages  do  not  refer  to  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

19.048.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Thoy  will  not  bo 
exactly  the  same,  because,  of  coarse,  the  one  on  page  14 
is  the  Companies'  return,  and  tho  Companies*  return 
was  without  tho  nllowaace  for  short  stroke  P — ^And  so 
was  the  Companies'  rotnrn  of  182,933,897. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Then  they  have  returned  two 
separato  figures,  tho  one  about  500,000  more  than  the 
other. 

19.049.  (Major- General  Scott.)  Bid  yon  take  a  general 
percentage  ott'  for  slip  and  short  stroRe  P — No.  In.  the 
Appendix  to  the  Beport  you  will  find  a  sfcatoment  of 
how  it  is  done.  There  was  a  different  allowance  made 
for  every  different  tihape  of  valve,  and  also  for  every 
different  sort  of  engine,  aud  for  the  age  of  the  engine, 
tho  time  the  pumps  bad  been  working,  the  time  the 
valves  bud  been  in,  and  so  on. 

19,060.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  quite  understand  it 
is  a  difiicult  calculation,  but  the  calculation  vraa  made 
and  the  result  was  that  the  amount  supplied  in  the 
year  1891  was  171  million  gallons  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

19,051.  Of  course,  yon  will  check  this  otherwise,  bat 
we  haTe  compared  th^  witl^  wbf»t  wm  BoppUed  in 
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1897,  and  that  wonld  aocount  for  100  million  gallons 
(  dar  moro  consumption  in  1931  than  Lord  Balfour's 
CominiBsioQ  calouhited  on.  Now.  jnst  let  me  ask  yon 
I  question  on  that,  to  oorroborate  that  from  another 
point  of  \'iew ;  the  Sonthwark  and  YaaichaU  Company 
(ttted  before  Lord  Balfour's  Oommisston — this  is  upon 
the  Table  in  the  62nd  paraffmph — that  their  average 
conaamption  would  in  1931  bo  30,380.425  gallons. 
Do ^  follow  that? — I  do. 

19.052.  Before  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Oommittee,  which 
tat  in  1896,  when  the;  came  and  asked  for  fnrtber 
titer  sapptr  they  said  that  in  1931  it  wonld  be,  not 
S)  millions,  out  63,362,840 ;  do  you  remember  that  P — I 
do  not  remember  the  figures,  but  I  daresay  yon  am 
perfectly  right  about  it. 

19.053.  There,  on  that  one  companv  alone.  Lord 
Balfoar'a  Commission  proccAded  upon  half  the  quantity 
of  water  which  they  fire  years  afterwards  said  would 
be  rw^uired  P — I  do  not  think  that  Lord  BalfouW 
Commission  proceeded  upon  that  basis  at  all. 

19,061.  Of  oonrse,  I  cannot  tell  what  they  proceeded 
opon,  but  they  stated  that  that  wonld  be  the  con- 
ramption  P — No,  tho  Companies  stated  these  things. 

19,05d.  The  Companies  stated  itP—Ycs,  but  clearly 
Lord  Balfour's  CommisBion  did  not  accept  these  figures 
of  the  Companies. 

19,05&  I  do  not  know  what  they  accepted,  of  TOurse, 
bst  tiiat  was  the  Companies'  statement,  ^t  they 
voidd  require  30  millions,  and  &ve  years  lAerwards, 
vheo  they  wanted  more  water  from  the  Thames,  they 
itsted  that  they  would  require  at  that  very  same  dato 
mn  than  double  the  quantity  of  water,  namely,  63 
millions. 

(Jfr.Popa.)  Not  "they." 

(3ff.  Pgmher.)  Ton  keep  talking  of  "  they." 

{Mr.  Pope.)  One  particular  Company  came  fbrward. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  "  They  " 
means  the  tionthwark  and  Yanxhall,  und  I  am  speaking 
nmply  of  tbe  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall. 

(JTr.  Pojpe.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  say  the  word 
"  Oomptuiies  "  at  one  time,  and  then  you  said  "  they." 

(Mr.  Bidfovr  Brovm:)  I  first  referred  to  the  wholo 
of  the  Companies,  and  now  I  i;m  dealing  with  this 
Company,  and  I  say  that  tbe  Southwark  and  YauxbaJl 
Company  stated  

(ifr.  MAloT.)  In  what  year,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browtui.)  First,  to  the  Balfour  Com- 
mission in  1891,  that  when  19^1  came,  their  consnmp* 
tion  wonld  be  30,386,000;  then  in  1896,  before  Sir 
Joseph  Pease's  Committee,  they  stated  that  it  would 
not  be  30  millions,  but  63  millions.  That  was  the  same 
Company  making  the  two  statements. 

(ifr.  Pops.)  Ton  cross-examined,  and  the  Bill  was 
rejected. 

(Ifr.  Balfow  Browne.)  What  can  that  havo  to  do 
with  it  P 

(JIfr.  P<ipe.)  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  hare  to  ilo 
with  that. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broicne.)  Then,  if  you  do  not  know,  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  relevant.  I  am  only  showing 
that  the  Balfour  Commission  and  the  Companies  pro< 
ceeded  upon  too  small  an  estimate  of  their  requirements 
in  1931,  and  their  own  admission  shows  it. 

(Sir  George  Bruee.)  Whoso  admission  P 

(JIfr.  Balfoar  Broiene.)  Tho  Sonthwark  and  yanxhall 
Company's. 

(Sir  Geirga  Bruce)  Net  the  Balfonr  Commission  P 

(Jfr.  Bdifonr  Browne,)  No,  not  the  Balfonr  Com- 
miFsion. 

(ifr.  P(n»e.)  J  quite  concede  you  are  showing  that 
BoQtbwark  and  Vauxhall  made  a  statement  in  1897 
which  was  inconsistent  with  a  statement  they  made 
before  the  Balfonr  Commission. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  all. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  But  yon  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  the 
Balfonr  Commission  paid  any  heed  to  their  statement 
or  not. 

19.057.  (Kr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Terr  likely  notj  I 
will  not  assume  any  suoh  ridictdons  hypothesis.  [To 
tkt  KitTieae.)  Now  tnke  arother  ccmpany,  the  Lam- 
beth Company ;  did  thpy  say  that  their  requirements 
ia  1931  (it  is  in  tho  same  paragraph)  wppid  bo 
28,^11,0?6P-Tes.  ■  r  *- 


19.058.  Their  average  daily  supply  in  September  Mr.  R  E 
lost,  which  is  not  1931,  but  1^98.  was  31,891,317,  HfiddUloit. 
according  to  the  Water  Examiner's  Report  P—Tes,  but   

I  must  at  onoe  say  that  the  supply  of  one  month  has  s  Dee.  *9a 
got  nothing  whatoTor  to  do  with  it.   — 

19.059.  We  will  deal  with  tho  one  month  afterwards  t 
No ;  we  want  the  average  figure  for  the  year,  and  not 
the  average  figure  for  toot  month.  This  is  the  average 
figure  giren  here  (poiniing  to  iabU.) 

19.060.  Follow  me;  then  in  that  month,  apparently, 
they  were  supplying,  more  than  31  years  before  the 
date  that  they  said  they  wonld  require,  ^411.025 
gallons? — Ho«r  mnoh  more  wonld  they  have  been 
supplying  during  the  month  of  S^itember  in  tho  year 
1981  nndee*  those  figures  that  they  give  here  P 

19.061.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  if  you  can  tell  us, 
by  all  means  doP — Probably  something  like  20  per 
cent.  more. 

19.062.  I  have  dealt  with  the  Southwark  and  the 
Lambeth.  Now  take  the  New  Biver ;  the  New  Kiver 
Company  said  before  the  Balfonr  Commission  that  in 
1931  they  would  want  47,250,000  gallons  ?— Tes. 

19.063.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  before  Sir  Joseph 
Pease's  Committee  in  1896  they  said  that  in  the  year 
1915,  or  sixteen  years  earlier,  they  would  require 
77,920,000P— That  IS  so,  I  believe. 

19.064.  Therefore,  so  far  a?  theEe  three  companies 
are  oonoerned — I  will  not  say  that  it  is  the  Commission 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  it— they  under-estimated 
at  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission  what  they  wonld 
require  in  1931  

(Mr.  Pember.)  They  may  have  over-estimated  on  the 
other  occasion. 

(Witneu.)  Tes,  thoy  may  have  over-ostimated  on  the 
other  occasion. 

{Sir  Occrge  Bruce.)  In  1931. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.]  Possibly,  sir,  Imt  tho  ovor- 
estimate  come  five  yous  later. 

(Ifr.  Psmlwr.)  Quite  so. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Broume.)  And  it  came  when  thoy  were 
seeking  to  get  powers  from  Parliament  for  a  further 
supply  of  water. 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  Thnt  is  what  seems  to  rae  to  throw 

suspicion  on  it. 

(Mr.  Ba'fottr  Browne.)  1  hope  not.  I  daresay  thoy 
had  an  equally  nefarious  motive  when  they  were  before 
the  Balfour  CommiBsion. 

(Sir  George  BrxKe^  There  thoy  garo  sotnol  facts. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  No. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  sir,  with  great  respect ; 
the  1931  figure  was  an  estimate. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  Quito  so,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  was  an  estimate  in  bath 
oases. 

(JSTir  George  Brace.)  In  that  table  it  was. 

(Jfr.  ScUfottr  Browne.)  In  the  cue  when  they  were 
before  the  Balfonr  Commission  they  wanted  to  show 
that  their  present  reservoirs  would  go  to  1931,  bat 
when  thoy  came  before  flir  Joseph  Pease's  Committee 
they  wanted  to  show  that  they  wonld  not. 

(Jfr.    Pope.)  They    wanted   to   show  immediate 
urgency. 

(Jfr.  Mdlor.)  I  suppose  those  estimates  arc  made 
upon  tho  reports  of  the  engineors  of  tho  difforont 
companies. 

(Wiiness.)  Certainly. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Certainly,  sir,  and  tho  engi- 
neers proved,  according  to  Uieir  own  satisfaction,  that 
these  amounts  would  be  required. 

(WiUu8$.)  It  yon  will  excuse  me  one  moment;  to 
begin  with,  the  Lambeth  stated  that  they  were  going 
to  reduce  their  supply  to  25  gallons  per  head,  and  we 
are  now  taking  35  gallons  per  head.  You  have  taken 
three  companieH  with  the  very  lowest  supply — 28^  fw 
the  New  Kiver,  25  for  the  liambeth  and  25  for  the 
Southwark  and  Tauzhall.  If  those  were  raised  to 
35  gallons  per  head,  the  difference  would  be  very 
considerably  marked. 

19,065.  (ifr  Balfour  Broicne.)  I  have  not  only  done 
that,  but  if  you  will  forgive  me,  you  will  remember  I 
oomparad  the  171  roillions,  ifrhich  wps  the  total  of  a1) 
the  oomp'B^*  P^Tes. 
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Mr.  R.  E.  '  19,066.  With  the  202  milUons.  which  is  the  total  of 
MiddUton.  all  the  companies  P — ^Yes. 

19.067.  And  that  showed  that,  if  it  went  on  in  the 
same  ratio  it  wonld  bring  ont  518  millions  as  against 
415  millions  f — ^Which  was,  no  doaht,  exactly  as  true  as 
any  otiier  fignres  which  are  based  on  a  sing.e  year, 

19.068.  All  those  fignres,  are  they  not,  are  based 
npon  the  average  daU^  supply? — These  are  based  on 
the  average  daily  tmppnes. 

19.069.  Bat  when  yon,  I  think,  gave  evidence  before 
Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Committee  in  1896,  yon  made  a 

Joint  that  the  qnestion  should  not  be  jndged  by  average 
ftily  sapplies,  but  by  the  month  of  maximum  supply  P — 
Jn  the  absence  of  reserroirs  the  maximum  daily  supply 
must  be  taken  into  oonsideration,  undoubtedly. 

19.070.  And  you  pnt  in  a  table,  I  think,  showing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  West  Uiddlesex  it  was  15*4,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Junction  16  per  cent,  above 
the  average  P — Yes. 

19.071.  So  that  all  my  figures  that  I  have  been  giving, 
being  taken  upon  the  average  daily  Buoply,  would  be 
too  small  if  I  took  it  upon  the  maximum  monthly 
supply  P — No,  they  are  perfectly  right,  I  daresay,  on 
the  average  supply,  but  during  the  maximum  mouth 
you  must  give  more,  and  during  the  minimum  montn, 
of  eouTse,  you  supply  less,  and  the  aven^  of  the  year 
is  the  average  between  the  two. 

19.072.  Bnt  the  average  of  the  year  is  not  what 
you  calculated  npon  P — 1  calculated  upon  both,  if  I 
remember  right — both  on  the  averaige  of  the  year  and 
on  the  maximum. 

19.073.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  averse  of 
the  year  was  no  guide,  and  that  the  month  of  maximum 
supply  was  the  guide  as  to  what  was  required  P — I  do 
not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  that  the  maximum  month 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  I  say  so  still. 
So  long  as  storage  is  not  resorted  to,  the  maximum 
month  must  be  taken  into  consideratioa. 

19.074.  Do  you  remember  1£x.  Francis  stated  before 
the  same  Committee  that  the  maximum  month  should 
be  taken  at  25  par  cent,  above  the  average  P — I  believe 
he  did  eay  so. 

19.075.  That  was  the  New  River;  if  25  per  cent, 
above  the  average  was  to  be  taken,  all  the  fignres  I 
have  been  suggesting  to  you  would  be  increased,  would 
they  not? — They  would  be  increased  for  the  maximum, 
))at  not  for  the  average. 

19.076.  Kow,  I  also  find  in  the  Szaminer's  Report  for 
1890-1,  when  the  whole  or  the  districts  are  supplied  on 
the  constant  system,  that  the  supply  during  snoh 
periods — that  is,  the  periods  of  maximum  supply — will 
probably  not  be  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
average;  do  you  agree  with  that? — No;  the  rvrj 
highest  that  I  have  found  in  excess  of  the  average  is 
21'11  per  cent,  during  one  month. 

19.077.  {Ohairman.)  Resulting  from  constant  supply  P 
—No,  not  resulting  from  constant  supply. 

19.078.  That  is  the  question  P— Resulting  from  con- 
stant supply.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will 
be  appreciably  larger  than  that. 

19.079.  (3fr.  Be  Boclt  Porter.)  The  constant  supplv 
has  raised  the  amount  to  be_  delivered,  has  it  not  P— It 
has  so,  but  I  think  that  it  is  from  anoUier  cause, 
not  from  that  cause — ^not  from  the  direct  question 
of  oonstant  supply,  hut  from  the  fact  that  it  baa  been 
neeessaiy  to  take  6S  the  inspectors,  and  so  on,  to  look 
after  the  constant  supply,  and  to  get  Ihe  fittings  alta«d 
and  prepared  for  oonstont  supp^,  and  thOT  have  not 
been  able  to  look  after  the  question  of  waste  so 
thoroughly  as  tiiey  were  doing  before. 

19.080.  [Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Would  you  mind 
linking  at  a  table  which  was  put  in  by  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  at  Question  9,233,  which  is  worked  ont  upon  the 
method  you  have  suggested,  I  think,  namely,  the  daily 
average  quantity  of  water  per  month  delivered  from  the 
Thames  by  the  Metropolitan  companies  during  the 
years  1896  and  1897,  and  the  percentage  of  daily 
average  supply  for  the  year;  this  is,  of  course,  compiled 
irom  the  Water  Examiner's  monthly  returns.  Have 
yon  looked  at  that  table  before  P — I  have  no  doubt  I 
have,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  at  the  present  moment. 

19.081.  Is  that  substantially  oorreotP  What  it  does 
i^  to  show  what  was  &e  amount  in  January,  Febnianr, 
and  so  on,  tat  1896,  and  then  tiie  peroentwe  of  daily 
avenge  supply  for  the  year  in  toe  seoond  aolqmsj 


then  it  does  the  same  for  1897 ;  and  in  the  fourth 
column  it  puts  the  two  together,  and  gi^es  the  per- 
centage  again.  Does  that  not  show  that,  even  taking 
1896  in  the  third  column,  in  July  it  was  119'2  per  cent-, 
in  July  of  the  next  year  115'2  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
average  of  those  two  is  117'2  per  cent.  P — That  is  so. 

19.082.  Then  the  last  column  of  all  shows  how  moch 
of  the  300  million  gallons  per  day  would  be  taken  in 
each  of  those  months  upon  those  fignres  of  the  Water 
Examiner  P—Yes,  that  is  perfeofly  tone. 

19.083.  I  see  that,  for  instance,  Januaxy  works  out 
at  93*4,  while  July,  upon  the  average  oS  the  two  years, 
works  out  at  117 -2  P— -Yes. 

19.084.  And  in  that  particular  month  there  would 
have  been  351*6  million  gallons  per  day  required  P— 
Y'es. 

{Oitavrman.)  On  a  supply  of  300  millions  P 

(Jfr.  Balfour  BrowM.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  on  a  supply 
of  300  millions. 

(IKtteMi.)  On  an  average  supply  of  300  millions. 

(Kr,  Pemfier.)  That  would  he  the  average  supply  of 
300  millions,  and  the  other  wonld  be  a  maximum. 

{Ghairman)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pem&sr.)  Of  course,  yon  would  have  to  draw  on 
your  reservoirs  for  that. 

19.085.  {Mr  BcAfow  Browne)  If  that  is  the  right 
way  to  calculate  it,  what  is  the  good  of  your  going  npon 
a  peroentiMe  of  average  supply  of  the  companies  as  far 
back  as  18^,  which  yon  do  in  your  tables  P — I  have  not 
gone  back  on  a  percentage  supply  of  the  companies,  I 
have  ^ue  on  the  percentage  of  monthly  averages, 
which  IS  simply  exactly  the  same  thing  as  Sir  Alexuider 
Binnie  has  given  here. 

19.086.  But  you  have  gone  back  and  started  with  the 
year,  not  1806,  as  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  does,  bnt  1883  P 
—What  does  it  matter  whether  you  go  back  100  years  P 
It  is  the  same  tiling ;  it  is  a  mere  peroentaga. 

19.087.  A  mere  peroenta^  P — ^Tes,  bringing  it  up  to 
the  latest  yeani  does  not  bring  it  any  nearer. 

19.088.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  Surely  it  can  hardly  be  so, 
because  in  ancient  times,  if  you  go  back  100  years, 
people  used  very  little  water  indoedP — lb  wonld  be  iJie 
j>erceotage  of  what  the  people  did  use,  which  wonld 
only  bo  the  same  thing. 

(Mr  j^tHiiber.)  It  is  not  tho  total  amount. 

{Wiineu.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  tiiere  are  worse  years 
in  the  earlier  years  than  there  are  in  the  later  ones, 
80  that  in  1885  in  Aiumst  was  120*42  instead  of  beinir, 
as  in  1896, 119  57.  ^ 

19.089.  {Ohairman.)  What  table  are  you  now  referring 
top— Ity  own  Table  1,  which  was  handed  in  at 
Question  17,731. 

19.090.  (jifr.  Bdifowr  Browne.)  What  I  am  wanting 
to  get  at  is  what  you  have  to  provide  for ;  now,  in  a 
bad  year,  what  you  have  to  provide  for  is  the  maximum 
supply  P — Certainly. 

19.091.  And,  therefore,  we  test  it  in  that  wayP  

Certainly. 

19.092.  As  a  fact,  in  yonr  table  you  show  that 
in  1885  it  was  118*44;  in  1887,  121*11;  and  in  1896. 
119-57?— That  is  BO. 

19.093.  And  that  is  the  amount  yon  have  got  to 
provide  for  P — That  is  the  amount  you  have  got  to 

provide  for  in  a  year  like  that  particular  year. 

19.094.  Therefore,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  does  not 
exaggerate  it  when  he  says,  taking  it  at  117,  which  is 
a  lower  figore  than  any  of  those  three  you  have  given, 
yon  would  require  in  that  partitmlar  month  to  provide 
351*6  millions,  or  a  supply  of  800  P — Ho  does  not 
examerate  it  if  he  takes  the  particular  year  of  supply ; 
he  does  exaggerate  if  he  oompttfes  it  with  a  year  like* 
1893. 

19.095.  Remember  he  is  not  taking  the  particular 
year  of  supply  but  he  is  taking  the  average  of  two 
years  P— Well,  two  years  of  supply,  and  sfiplying  it  to 
1893,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  fiiiots. 

{OhoMrman.)  Those  two  years,  as  it  happens,  being 
higher ;  at  least  1896  was  higher  than  any  other  year 
since  1893. 

{Mr.  Bailfow  Browne.)  1896,  of  course,  is  the  highest . 
(IFUnsH.)  Bzcepting  
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iChaintum.)  XS&7  ia  higher  than  all  the  jears  except 

1893. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  1883  is  higher,  is  it  not? 

[Ur.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  in  the  latest  oxperienoe 
Te  bare  of  the  London  water  supply. 

{Witnau.)  As  I  have  pointed  ont,  the  latest  experience 
hu  got  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.   Yoa  may 
go  tnck  w  nifiny  years  as  yon  like  and  it  will  be  jnst 
II  applicable  in  the  back  jears  as  it  is  in  the  nearest 
Tbe  latcs:  c^;>r-itenoe  has  got  notiting  to  do 

witbit. 

19,196.  Again,  another  table  oE  Sir  Alexander 
fiinnie's — it  was  pat  in  at  Question  l,2d4 — shows  that 
between  1867  and  1801  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
totftl  sup^y  of  water  of  73'&9  per  cent.?  — That 
introdnoes,  amongst  other  things,  the  great  frost. 

19,097-^.  Possibly,  bnt  it  is  from  1867  to  1891.  so  it  is 
a  very  long  period,  and,  thoreforo,  yon  may  have  a 
great  frost  in  any  other  20  years,  I  supposo ;  that 
yraAs  out  at  2*32  per  cent,  per  annum.  Now  take  1891 
to  1896,  the  increiM  was  15*67  per  cent,  or  2*95  per 
cent,  per  annum.  From  18ti7  to  1896  it  works  ont  at 
loo's  per  cent,  or  per  annum  2*43  per  cent.  Now  if 
ym  take  tiie  lowest  of  oil  those  percentages,  namely 
2'32  per  annum,  that  is  between  1867  and  1891,  and 
take  the  year  1896  when  the  supply  was  at  the  rate  of 
198  millions  a  day,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  require- 
ments would  be,  in  1931, 441,858,000  gallons  per  day,  as 
against  the  415  millions  of  the  Balfour  CommtHsion  ?— 
Idaresay  it  is  perfectly  true,  but  then  the  6gure  of  18l^ 
IB  not  a  proper  one  to  take.  1S96  was  immediately 
ftfter  and  includes  the  effect  of  the  great  frost,  and  the 
quantity  used  on  that  occasion  was  far  too  high. 

19.099.  If  you  look  at  the  figures  you  will  see  I  have 
tiken  it  from  1867  to  1891  P— The  amount  was  far  too 
large.  I  understood  you  took  it  from  98  to  171  and 
then  from  171  to  197,  am  I  right  P 

19.100.  I  took  the  years  from  1867  to  1891  and  they 
pre  me  a  percentage  of  2'32  per  annum  P — Certainly. 

19.101.  Now  that  period,  of  ooiirm,  did  not  include 
the  great  frost  — No,  Imfe  it  included  a  very  rapid 
ioerease  of  popalationi 

19.102.  Then  I  hare  to  put  that  peroectage  on 
increase  upon  some  ligure  P — ^Yes. 

19.103.  And  I  put  it  upon  the  total  consumption  of 
the  year  1896,  which  was  198  million  gallons  per  day. 

(iff.  Pope.)  That,  he  says,  is  on  abnormal 
otRuomption. 

19.104.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Bi-otane.)  In  that  case  yon 
would  require  in  1931.  441,856,000  gallons  ^er  day  P— 
Tcs,  but  I  should  prefer  to  use  the  figures  introduced 
1^  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  which  were  well  con- 
ndered  at  the  time  and  which  I  think  are  quite 
■nEScient. 

19.105.  I  see,  you  always  adopt  the  Beport  of 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission  when  he  agrees  with  you, 
bat  yen  reject  the  Beporb  in  seTeral  particulars. 
Id  the  first  place,  yon  say  you  take  in  the  floods,  and 
fae  said  you  were  to  exclude  them — that  is  just  one 
iUutmtion,  and  I  am  coming  to  another  immediately. 
Vint,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  the 
increase  of  the  companies'  capital.  The  water  com' 
panies  since  1891  and  op  to  1897  haTobeen  granted 
f^her  powers  to  the  extent  of  5,420,000!.  t 

{Major-Gmeral  8ooU.)  1897  inolusive. 

19.106.  (jlfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  going 
to  add  to  that  immediately  what  was  done  in  1898 ; 
then  in  the  lasc  session  of  Parliament  there  were  two 
Bills,  one  passed  for  the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall, 
vhich  authorised  650,0001.  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Staines  Beserroir,  of  which  you  know,  of  course, 
260,0001,  making  a  total  authorised  cnpital  since  1891 
of  6,320,000(.  P— Yes. 

19.107.  In  1891  the  auditor  found  that  the  amount 
that  had  been  expended  upon  capital  account  1^  the 
Water  companies  was  15,383,7442.,  therefore,  since  1891 
^ere  has  been  an  increase  of  6,320,0002.  on  that,  or 
41  per  cent,  increase  in  capital  powers  P— Yes. 

19.108.  You  can  tell  me  this,  of  that  amount  so 
granted — of  tiie  6,^,0002. — am  I  right  in  supposing 
that  1,250,0001.  given  to  the  Staines  and  660,0001.  to 
the  Southwark  and  Yauzhall  would  be  used  in  increas- 
ing the  water  supply,  in  fact,  bringing  it  up  iix>m 
180  milUon  to  18^  million  goUons  P--Tes. 


19,109.  That  is  right ;  but  beyond  that  the  4,500,0002.  Mr,  R.  E, 
was  not  to  be  expended  in  increasing  the  water  Middleton. 
supply  at  all,  but  merely  in  making  tlie  irater  supply 


more  efiScient  ?— I  presnme  that  it  was  not  in  increasmg 
the  water  supply,  but  in  inomancg  the  worloi  for 
supplying  the  water  to  a  large  extent. 

19.110.  Quite  uo,  but  no  more  water  would  be  got  by 
the  expenditure  of  thfri;  4,500,0002.  P— Yes,  a  good 
deal  more  water  would  be  deliTercd  by  it,  though. 

19.111.  How  do  you  mean — if  tbey  do  not  get  it  ihey 
cannot  deliver  it  P — No,  but  they  were  not  talking  their 
full  quantity  at  the  time,  and  are  not  taking  their  fuU 
quantity  now. 

19.112.  Follow  me ;  in  1891  they  were  authorised  to 
take  130  million  gallons  P— Yes,  they  were  authorised, 
bnt  they  were  not  taking  it. 

19.113.  I  kuow  that ;  now  they  are  authorised — I  use 
the  word  just  in  the  sense  wn  have  been  using  it  here 
hitherto,  although  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  it — they 
are  authorised  to  take  185}  million  gallons,  therefore, 
the  increase  is  the  20}  million  gallons  to  the  one  uom- 
paiiy  and  the  35  to  the  other ;  is  not  that  so  P— To  the 
three  companies.  Yes. 

19.114.  Quite  right,  to  the  three  companies.  There- 
fore, I  take  it  that  that  4|  millions  is  not  for  getting 
more  water,  hut  for  rendering  the  existing  Fupply  more 
eflSoient. 

(Jfi'.  PetaiM*.)  It  is  for  getting  more  water. 

{Witneea.)  It  is  not  entirely  for  rendering  it  more 
efficient ;  it  is  for  getting  more  water. 

(Jlfr.  Pemher.)  Of  course  it  is. 

{WitTieaa.)  It  is  for  delivering  more  water,  althoagh 
it  is  not  for  obtaining  powers  for  more  water. 

19.115.  (3fi-.  Balfour  Browne.)  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  without  that  expenditure  they  would  not  have  got 
more  water  P — Without  that  expenditure  they  could  not 
have  delivered  up  to  their  full  capacity.  Getting  and 
delivery  are  two  diH'erent  things. 

(Mr.  Pemhpr.)  Surely  increased  storage  mu3t  mean 
increase  in  the  utilisation  of  the  water. 

{Sir  Qem-ge  Bruce.)  You  mean  in  very  dry  weather.  ' 

{WUnevB^  No,  Sir  George.  In  a  great  many  cases 
they  had  not  the  mains  for  distributing,  and  they  had 
not  the  pumping  machinery  for  distributing. 

(Jfr.  PenAer.)  They  had  not  the  reservoirs. 

{Wiinew,)  They  had  not  the  reservoir  capacity  for 
distrihnting,  possibly. 

19.116.  (Kr.  BaAfour  Browne.)  Therefore,  if  that  is  so, 
then  their  works  were  inefficient,  and  by  this  expendi- 
ture- they  become  efficient  P — No,  no,  the  works  are 
perfectly  efficient  for  the  quantity  iJiiey  were  called 
upon  to  supply  at  the  particular  time. 

(3fi-.  Pemher.)  That  is  right. 

( Wiinua.)  They  have  had  to  increase  the  works  as  tbe 
demands  upon  them  increased. 

{Ur.  Pe^nhm:)  That  is  so. 

19.117.  {Mr.  BcJfour  Bro%one.)  Let  us  see  what  they 
themselves  said  before  the  Balfour  Commission  {  they 
ssid  that  their  works  were  in  efficient  condition,  and 
with  sl^t  additions  were  able  to  continue  the  supply 
up  to  1^1.  Do  you  call  4}  millions  a  slight  addition 
to  15  millions  P— They  have,  as  I  think  is  well  known, 
increased  their  storage  capacity  lar^l^,  in  considera- 
tion of  what  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  said  on  the 
subject  of  storage.  There  has  been  a  large  amount, 
expended  in  the  sinking  of  wells,  which  is  an  increase 
of  supply,  and  also  in  storage  reservoirs  whioh  were 
required  for  actaal  increase  of  supply  iu  other, 
directions. 

19.118.  We  will  come  to  wells  and  other  things  after- 
wards ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  one  of  the  companies.' 
except  the  Kent,  have  been  in  Parliament  applying  for 
further  powers  within  the  last  three  sessions  P— Yes,  I 
think  yom  are  right. 

19.119.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  as  this  Commission  knows, 
because  they  have  been  told,  that  the  West  Middlesex 
Company  and  the  East  London  Company  are  both 
making  applioations  for  additional  works  and  money 
powers  in  the  next  sessitm  P — Certainly. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  You  dropped  in  the  word  "  alight." 
Ur.  Balfour  Browne,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  let 
it  pass.   It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  West  Ifiddleaex. 
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said,  for  instauoe.  that  **  all  the  vorks  hereinbefore 
*'  uescribed  are  is  tiioronghly  eflBdeat  and  good  con- 
' '  dition,  and  oapahle  of  meeting  all  demands  for  the 
"  prraent  and  the  ftitare  hy  extension  and  improTi^ 
'*  ments  from  time  to  time."  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  word  "  slight.*' 

{Mr.  Balfour  Srowne.)  Look  at  the  Bojal  OommiBsion 
Eeport. 

{Mr.  Pembtr.)  That  is  our  own  statement  that  I  have 
jnst  read  to  yon.  Yon  will  see  at  a  glanoe,  my  Lord,  I 
am  ^aite  snro  that  the  additional  storage  that  has  been 
pat  in  enables  as  to  ntilise  our  present  power  of  taking 
water  and  thereby  extending  our  sopply. 

{Mr.  Salfow  Browne.)  ForgiTo  me,  if  yoa  will  look 
at  the  Report  of  the  Commtssiou  yon  will  see  that  upon 
that  tabic,  upon  page  24,  they  give  the  estimated  popn- 
lation  in  eaoh  of  the  companies'  districts,  the  estimated 
daily  snpply  per  head,  the  supply  reqnired  per  day,  and 
the  supply  available  per  day,  and  you  will  see  tluit  the 
whole  ^nerence  between  the  two  is  253  million  gallons 
in  the  first  and  994  million  g^lons  in  the  eeoond 
colaum,  which  is  after  all  a  very  slight  increase. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  Yea,  but  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  forgive 
me.  I  did  not  mean  to  carry  it  to  saoh  a  point  as  that. 
Tou  said  the  companies  said  that  they,  with  slight 
additions,  would  be  able  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
Kow  you  are  referring,  not  to  what  the  oompanies  said, 
bat  to  what  the  Boyal  Commission  said,  and  there  yon 
have  to  draw  an  inference  of  your  own  before  yon  can 
-put  in  the  word  "slight.**  Bnt  here  I  give  yon  one 
company  which  distiucblvneTer  used  the  word  "slight" 
at  all.  we  know  that  tno  improvemeuts  and  additions 
have  been  very  considerable,  and  must  be,  to  enable  as 
to  nliliso  oar  fall  powers  of  taking  water  teom  the 
Thames  as  oar  popnuition  increases,  and  that  is  what  I 
call  increasing  the  supply. 

(Mr.  Btd/our  Brmcne.)  This  does  not  enable  yon  to 
take  mom  water  

(Jfr.  Pope.)  No ;  it  was  the  question  of  your  jastifica- 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  slight,"  that  is  all. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  And  saying  that  the  companies  used 
tho  word. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brown*.)  I  said  that  the  companies  said 
the  amount  required  was  so  mochf  and  tbnt  the  supply 
available  was  so  much. 

(Witneu.)  Will  yoa  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  that 
sat^ectP 

(Mr.  Btdfour  Brousne,)  Yea,  certainly. 

(Witnets.)  Tlte  supply  availablo  per  day  is  given  here 
as  294  millions ;  bat  there  is  not  the  faintest  pretence 
that  that  supply  was  available  without  farther  works. 
There  is  not  a  single  company  that  could  have  sapplied 
that  quantity  without  further  works. 

19.120.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  says  available  P — 
Certainly  available ;  it  is  there,  but  it  is  not  available  in 
the  sense  that  you  cannot  pub  it  into  the  supply  mains 
without  further  works. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  arailnble,  but  it  cannot  be  used 
without  further  works. 

(WUnoaa.)  There  is  not  the  faintest  intention  of 
suggesting  that  that  quantity  could  be  used  without 
further  works. 

{Mr,  Balfour  Brotone.)  I  will  show  what  each  of  the 
compaaies  stated  in  the  Appendix  ,  it  is  not  in  the 
Beport. 

(Major-€f»neral  Scott.)  I  see  that  in  paragraph  71, 
the  Oommissiou,  comparing  it  with  somdhin^  of  their 
own  say :  "As  oompwed  with  this,  the  combmed  com- 
*'  panics*  forecast  of  the  requirement  in  1931  is 
"  253.529,686  gallons  a  day,  and  their  anticipated 
*'  capability  of  supply  at  that  date  is  296.357,236 
"  gallons."  Therefore,  I  should  argue  frcmi  that  that 
^e  oapabilify  of  supply  indaded  all  works. 

\Mr.  Pemher.)  Of  course. 

19.121.  {Major- General  ScoU.)  Does  it  not,  Mr. 
Middleton  ? — ^At  that  date,  certainly ;  when  they  were 
i^nired,  bat  not  at  t^e  poresent  time.  There  was  no 
sni^stion  that  at  the  particnlar  time  when  this  report 
was  made  they  had  the  works  that  wonld  snpply 
294  millions  a  day. 

(Jlfr.  Pemher.)  The  Engineer  of  the  East  London  gave 
the  very  strongest  evidence  that  he  should  have  to 
make  very  large  works  indeed.  You  will  find  his 
evidence  in  the  Appendix. 


(Mr.  i<V«e*?ia».)  Not  for  tiut  tappiy ;  that  wss  for  an 
additional  snppfy  altogether. 

(Wiines*.)  No. 

(Mr,  Pemher.)  No,  his  evidence  waa :  '*  The  above 
quantities  may  be  largely  increased  by  the  storage  of 
"  river  water  that  now  runs  to  waste.  Tliore  are  many 
'*  sites  in  theLeaYalley,  for  instance*'— he  wasbdking 
of  the  Lea  then — "  well  adapted  for  the  oonstrnction  of 
"  large  storage  reservoirs.  Hy  company  have  aoqaired 
*'  a  very  large  area  for  the  purpose  of  sapptementing 
"  their  storage.  They  have  90  acres  higher  than  their 
"  existing  storage  reservoirs  "—and  so  on.  Then  if 
yon  look  at  par^raph  72  of  the  Beport,  yon  will  see 
they  always  obviously  saw,  when  they  were  talking  of 
what  they  oonld  do,  that  the  companies,  of  course, 
meant  what  they  could  do  with  extended  wotIes  and 
storage. 

(JIfi*.  Bo^our  Browne.)  X  am  not  on  paragraph  ?2, 
but  paragraph  71,  to  which  General  Scott  has  duected 
my  attention.  After  stating  tho  figures,  it  goes  on: 
"  From  the  ctnnpMiies*  point  of  view  tluve  was  mani- 
"  festly  no  necessity  to  show  that  they  would  be  in  a 
"  position  in  1931  to  provide  more  than  tho  above 
"  quantity,  as  it  is  nearly  17  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
**  demana  anticipated  by  them  at  that  date.  It 
**  should,  however,  bo  stated,  that  the  representatives 
"  of  all  the  companies  who  dealt  with  these  figures, 
"  expressed  the  opinion  that  either  by  means  of 

storage" — now  that  is  beyond  the  17  per  cent. — 
"  either  by  means  of  storage  of  the  Thames  and  Lea 
"  waters,  from  the  chalk,  or  &om  valley  gravel  beds, 
**  additional  water  in  large  volume  might  oe  obtained, 
"  if  required.  The  speoinc  figures  above  quoted  must 
'*  not  be  taken,  th^^ore,  as  representing,  in  the 
"  opinion  of  the  several  companies,  the  measure  of  their 
'*  capability  of  supply.'* 

{Witnee*.)  That  is  perfectly  true  as  regards  water* 

bnt  not  as  regards  works. 

19.122.  I  do  not  know  f—Th^  did  not  suggest  that 

they  had  those  works. 

19.123.  Now,  again,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  every  one 
of  the  companies  that  have  been  in  Parliament  in  the 
last  three  sessions  have  come  and  asked  for  farther 
worka  and  further  powers,  upon  the  ground  of  imme- 
diate and  proEsing  necessity  F — Yes. 

{Mr.  P«m&er.)  They  found  the  time  was  coming  very 
soon  when  they  wanted  more  storage. 

.   {Mr.  Pope.)  Yes. 

19.124.  (Mr.  Balfow  Browne  to  witvieea.)  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  amount  which  was  calculated  as 
so  available  by  the  Balfour  Commission,  namely, 
420  million  gallons,  can  be  increased? — Yes. 

19.125.  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the 
52  million  gallons,  part  of  the  420  million  gallons  which 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  Biver  Lea,  has  broken  down 
as  regards  the  East  London  Company  on  four  separate 
occosioafi  since  that  report  P — The  52^  million  gallons 
was  to  be  provided  with  proper  storage. 

19.126.  We  will  come  to  that  P— That  proper  storage 
has  not  yet  been  provided;  when  it  is,  oZ^  million 
gallons  can  be  obtained  from  the  Lea. 

19.127.  We  will  come  to  the  storage,  I  am  juflt  going 
on  to  that  immediately ;  but,  as  a  £iict,  since  1891  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  52^  milUooa  P — That  jb 
more  than  1  can  tell  you. 

19.128.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1891  the  storage  of  the 
East  L<mdon  Company  was  only  610  million  giJlons  and 
that  it  is  to-day  1,210  mUiion  ^Ona  ?— Tea. 

19,120.  And  yet  the  worst  hreakdown  is  the  last 
breakdown,  is  it  not  P— Yes.  I  believe  it  is  the  worst. 

19.130.  Although  they  have  more  than  doubled  or 
just  doubled  their  storage  capacity  since  the  Iteport  of 
the  Balfonr  Commission  P — ^Yes,  it  only  shows  that  it  is 
not  safScient. 

19.131.  It  shows  that  it  is  not  sufficient.    In  1897 

they  came  for  power  to  construct  additional  storage  P  

Yes. 

19.132.  To  the  extent  of  1,015  million  gallons  P — Yes. 

19.133.  Am  I  right  P— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

19.134.  That  would  raise  their  total  storage  <»pacitr 
to  2.225  million  gallons  P— Yes.  ' 

19.135.  Of  course,  I  know  they  may  be  Koing  for 
more,  as  we  hear,  but  that,  np  to  this  date,  is  all  that 
they  have  proposed  to  provide  P— Tes. 
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19.136.  Hare  jon  oalcalated  oat  the  fignrcs  of  thnt 
storage  capacity  and  will  yon  tell  me  that  if  they  aapply 
the  million  gallons  (their  average  snpply  for  the 
Iwtsix  years)  and  gave  to  the  navigation  the  6,400.000 
^is  it  not  the  fact  that  with  all  that  storage  their 
nMrvoirs  vould  have  been  empty  on  the  3rd  Jnly 
kitP— I  have  not  calculated  it  out,  and  therefore  lam 
ifrud  X  cannot  answer  your  qaeation. 

19.137.  Again,  I  Bnppose  yon  would  Bay  that  that 
Toold  ^ow  that  the  storage  then  contemplated  in  1897 
nB  not  Boffioient  P— Oertamfy ;  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

19.138.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  that  is 
»?— Xo,  I  daresay  it  is  perfectly  correct,  I  simply  do 
not  know. 

19.139.  Therefore,  you  will  agreo  that  without  an 
increased  storage  lieyond  what  was  sanctioned  in  1897 
Che^  cannot  got  the  b2i  million  gallons  that  the  Balfour 
Commisaion  calculated  nponP— Are  you  not  patting 
down  the  5Sl^  million  gaUons  to  the  East  Tiondon  P  The 
53}millioa  gallons  is  fi-om  the  Lea. 

19,140. 1  am  taking  the  total  supply  from  the  Lea?— 
22}  million  gallons  of  that  are  taken  by  the  New  River. 

19.141.  I  ain  qnite  aware  of  that  and  I  am  taking  the 
total  from  the  Iiea— ~ 

{Okairman.)  What  you  have  just  put  would  be  true 
for  another  year  like  1893. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Yes. 

[Mt.  Balfour  Browne.)  Quite  so,  my  liord — a  bad 
your. 

(Chairman.)  As  bad. 

{Sir  George  Bruce.)  It  had  a  worso  ruinEall  tlian  we 
lure  had  since  the  year  1814,  at  all  events. 

(3fr.  Balfowr  Browne)  Stili,  sir,  I  Injlirvo  it  is  the 
rule  of  water  eogineers  to  look  at  the  worst  and  to 
provide  for  the  worst. 

(Sir  Q^-ge  BvvK«.)  Tea. 

(Jfr.  Pemier.)  It  ought  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  not 
only  have  wa  not  had  tho  !i,200  millions,  but  we  have 
not  even  had  thenseofthe  whole  of  tho  1,^^00  miUions, 
Decaaso  the  reaerroirs  ore  not  finished. 

(Jfr.  JVssman.)  These  calunlntions  hare  nothing  to 
&  with  that. 

(Jfr.  SeHfour  Browne.)  This  catcalatiou  proceeds 
upon  kbe  sapposttion  that  yuu  had  the  uso  noc  only  of 
the  1,230  millions,  but  also  of  the  2,225  millions. 

(Jfr.  Fenxher.)  Or,  in  other  words,  if  you  choose  to 
make  it  so,  at  32  millions  a  day.  2,225  millions  is  70 
days'  consumption  in  the  i-eservoirs. 

(TTttnew.)  Is  it  not  true  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
said  only  a  very  short  time  ago  that  the  East  London 
had  plenty  of  storage  ? 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Broiene.)  I  really  do  not  know;  you 
may  know  more  about  it. 

(WUneae.)  Then  I  think  it  isintberaati'ong  argument 
on  the  matter. 

19.142.  (Ifi".  Halfow'  Browne.)  According  to  you,  if 
these  figures  are  right,  you  have  said  that  ^ey  had  not 
Bafficicat  storage  in  1891,  because  they  have  lacreascd 
it?— Yes. 

19.143.  They  had  not  Ba£Gcient  storage  in  1897 
because  they  came  and  increased  it  again,  and  if  the 
reservoirs  with  all  that  storage  would  have  been  dry 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  they  have  not  yet  proposed  sniBcient 
storage  P — I  am  rather  doubtful  aoont  the  3rd  of  July. 

19,141.  If  they  would  have  been  empty  on  the  3rd  of 
Joly.^— If  they  wonld,  but  I  am  a  little  donbti^il, 
because  X  think  you  cannot  have  taken  into  account 
the  wells. 

19.145.  Toa  have  got  the  whole  of  the  data,  and  you 
can  calculate  it,  and  show  where  I  am  wrong P— Yes,  I 
have  and  I  can,  certainly. 

19.146.  !Now  to  go  to  another  matter,  I  daresay  you 
are  aware  that  the  Ee-ai  London  Company  told  the 
Balfour  Commission  that  they  ooald  obtain  11  million 
gallons  from  their  then  existing  wells  in  1892 ;  are  yoa 
aware  of  that  ? — I  think  not. 

19.147.  If  yon  look  at  paragraph  10,  yon  will  see  that 
from  the  Lea  and  Storage  reservoirs  

(Jfr.  PdTn&«r.)  All  these  statements,  my  Lord,  that 
have  been  made  by  tho  engineer  of  a  particular 
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company  should  be  asked  of  the  engineer,  because  we  ilfr.  B,  B. 
are  going  to  call  Mr.  Bryan.  Middhlon. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Very  likely  I  may  have  to 
ask  Ur.  Bryan,  but  1  thought  this  gentleman  was 
covering  the  whole  ground. 

(Jfr.  J?wnher.)  No ;  he  cannot  be  made  responsible 
for  what  Mr.  Francis  has  said. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Forgive  me,  it  is  upon  his 
statement  I  am  nross-examining. 

(Jfr.  Popa)  I  do  not  think  the  witness  can  be  made 
responsible,  but  lee  us  see  the  shape  of  his  argument. 

19.148.  (Jfr.  Baybur  Browne.)  It  is  upon  his  state- 
ment t^t  what  was  calculated  by  the  Balfour  Oom- 
mission  conld  be  increased  that  1  am  going  to  show 
that  every  source,  barring  the  Thames,  has  decreased 
since  that  date.  {To  the  loitneie.)  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  in  their  owii  statement  the  East  London  Company 
showed  that  from  the  comp^y's  existing  wells  in  the 
Lea  Valley  they  coald  get  11  million  gallons  P— Will 
yoa  kindly  show  me  where  that  is  f 

19.149.  It  is  upon  paj^o  10  of  the  Appendices  to  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,it 
is  in  a  little  table  called  Statement  of  the  Company — I 
do  not  know  whether  vou  have  got  it,  my  Lord>— it  is  just 
under  your  pencil  I  think.  There  they  ore  giving  their 
Bcuroes,  and  thoy  calculate  tbut  altogether  tbey  can  get 
53  millions,  and  from  further  wells —that  is,  new  wells 
to  be  snnk,  some  oE  which  are  now  being  sunk — 13 
millions :  and,  if  yon  look  above  there,  from  the 
company's  existing  wells  in  the  Lea  Valleyi  11  miUions. 

(Witne»B.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.150.  2fow  is  it  not  tho  fact  that  although  they  were 
at  their  wits'  end  for  water  in  August  last,  they  could 
not  get  the  11  miUions,  liut  tho  total  they  conld  get 
was  9,553,000  gallons  P— Yes,  that  I  believe  la  correct. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Tea,  but  of  course  that  must  be  token 
in  connexion  with  tho  snbstantive  evidence  of 
Hr.  Bryan,  in  which  that  very  point  is  put  to  him,  I 
think,  by  Sir  Greorgo  Bruce.  At  the  present  moment, 
he  say^,  taking  what  yon  have  got  from  the  wells  by 
the  company,  Inst  year  it  was  only  3,631,000  gallons; 
and  tho  answer  it^:  '  Th^t  ia  quite  ko,  perhaps  I  have 
"  not  explained  it  bufficiontly  clear.  I  say  the  yield  on 
"  that  well  is  capable  of  producing  5  million  fmllons  a 
**  day  '—that  means  with  proper  pumping  appliances. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Then  this  table  shows  that  he 
was  cnJculating  on  11  millions,  and  at  the  time  when  be 
wanted  it  most  he  could  only  get  91  millions.  Now  I 
want  to  ask  a  siinilar  question  about  the  New  River. 

(Chairman.)  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  I  think  yon  may 
assume  that  nobody  in  1891  or  even  in  1896  fore- 
saw such  a  drought  as  we  had  this  year — and  that 
modifies  it. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Bfoviif.)  This  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  drought,  thi."  is  deep  well  water  which  would 
be  stored  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  possibly. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  Tho  wells  are  affected  by  the 
drought. 

(OhainnaM.)  Yes,  they  are. 

19.151.  (Jfr.  B<dfour  Brown*.)  Not  immediacely, 
though  they  are,  or  course,  ultimately,  and  must  be. 
{To  the  witneee.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  drought  you 
have  to  rely  upon  past  storage  in  the  strata  from 
which  you  are  drawing? — To  a  certain  extent,  but,  of 
course,  as  the  Chairman  has  stated,  there  will  be  b 
decrease  in  the  well  water  in  the  dry  f^easun  just  as 
much  OS  there  woald  be  in  the  river  water. 

19.1u2.  Of  course,  we  know  that  if  water  does  not  fall 
it  cannot  get  underground,  bet  is  not  pumping  from 
wells  having  recourse  to  an  nudergroand  reservoir 
where  storage  takes  place  just  ns  for  service  water  yon 
store  in  overground  reservoirs  ? — ^An  underground 
river. 

19,153.  I  know  your  theory  about  it  and  T  will  not  go 
back  upon  that  just  now,  bat  it  is  an  underground  ri^er 
which  Hows  very  slowly  and  which  may  be  getting  its 
supplies  from  two  or  three  years  before?— No,  not 
from  two  or  three  years  before. 

19.1^4.  How  many  veors— can  you  say  or  anybody 
else  P — From  tiie  year  before. 

19,155.  {Major-General  8eoU.)  Is  it  within  your 
Imowledgo  that  the  East  London  Company  are 
increasing  their  pumping  power  in  the  wcl!s  y — Yes. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  We  took  large  capital  powers  for  the 
purpose  a  year  or  so  i^o — SO.oOOf. 
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Mr.  R.  E.  [Major-Qeneral  8ooit.)  I  wanted  to  knov  whether 
Middleton.  !Mr.  Iktlddleton  knew  abont  it. 
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{Witime.)  I  do  not  know  the  facta  and  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing.  1  was  down  at  their  works  a 
little  whilo  ago  and  I  saw  some  of  their  wellSi  but  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  they  are  going. 

{Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  Of  course,  if  you  pump  more 
out,  ihaib  is  one  of  tbe  questions  my  friend'  Lord  Bobert 
Oecil  has  to  deal  with,  bat  I  am  dealing  simply  with  the 
evidence  that  with  their  existing  wolu  they  could  get 
11  millions. 

[Mr.  Pope.)  Existing  wells,  but  not  existing  means  of 
utilising  the  wells  by  pumping. 

{Mr.  Bedf our  Browne.)  TeStthattablewonldoertainly 
show- 

{Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  thing  is  available 
and  it  is  another  to  avail  yourself  of  it.  You  may  have 
a  thing  available,  but  you  must  provide  means  to  avail 
yourself  of  it  before  you  can  nay  you  can  utilise  it. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  'Iliat  additional  capital  that  we  took 
in  1894,  to  which  I  was  alluding. 

(Mr.  Balfonr  Browne.)  It  is  almost  impossible  with 
these  intenaptions  to  get  on. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  assist  tho 

Commisaion.   This  is  not  a  game  of  play. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  a  personal  explanation  J  it  is  nothing 
more. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broionv.)  In  tbe  meantime  I  am  denliog 
with  one  mind,  and  when  another  one  or  two  inteirupto 
it  makes  it  a  little  difScult. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  T  will  jiisl;  say  this:  tbe  capital  we 
took  in  1891  was  not  to  sink  fresh  wells,  but  to  apply 
new  maohuray  to  existing  wells — that  is  tho  80,000f. 

(Chairman.)  The  word  arailubie  is  perhaps  a  little 
misleading. 

(Witneaa.)  That  is  m. 

(Chairman.)  If  a  man  has  got  a  leg  of  mutton  in  his 
kitchen,  but  no  coal,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  leg  of  mutton  is  available  for  his  dinner  or  not. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Si-oume,)  It  certain  would  be  available 
because  he  might  eat  it  raw. 

(Wilness.)  He  might  go  down  tlie  well  and  drink  tho 
water  there. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  And  the  cthecp  is  not  available  until 
you  have  caught  him, 

19.156.  (Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  Now  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  the  New  River  Company,  Are  you  aware 
that  the  New  River  Company  told  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission  that  they  could  obtain  from  their  existing 
springs  and  wells  84  million  gallons  a  day? — Tha*i 
comes  exactly  under  the  same  head,  I  have  pointed  is 
out  very  strongly  already. 

19.157.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  greatest  quantity 
they  have  ever  pum^ied  was  in  Se])tcmber  last,  and  that 
that  was  26,977.000  gallons  Yes ;  but  as  I  have 
pointed  oat  before,  not  once  or  twice,  it  is  again 
arailablo — the  water  was  there,  but  the  machinery  to 
take  it  out  was  not. 

19.158.  If  it  is  available,  will  you  tell  mo  why  the 
Kew  Hiver  Company  has  abandoned  the  Lea  Valley 
for  its  future  supply  and  gone  itiio  partnership  for  the 
Staines  Scheme,  taking  it  from  tbe  Thames  P — I  think,  if 
I  remember  right,  that  at  the  same  time  thai  the  Staines 
Act  was  got  they  also  went  in  for  a  Bill  for  providing 
storage  reservoirs  and  further  wells  in  tho  Lea  Valley, 
and  they  bad  to  choose  between  tho  two. 

19.169.  And  thev  elected  the  Thames  P— Well,  I 
think  they  hod  to  elect  the  Thames. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  "We  were  afraid  of  Lord  Roliert. 

19.160.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovne.)  I  do  not  wonder  after 
hia  crosH-examinntiou  the  other  day.  {To  the  wilness.) 
Do  you  mean  that  the  proposal  to  take  fui-tlier  water 
from  the  Lea  Valley  by  means  of  wells  was  rejected  P 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — It  was  not  rejected;  it  never 
came  for\i-ara  for  rejection. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  was  withdrawn. 

19.161.  (JIfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  was  reje,ctod  by  tho 
company? — It  was  not  rejected  by  the  company,  but 
they  abandoned  it  for  tbe  time  being. 

19.162.  And  went  to  the  Thames  F—And  went  to  the 
Thames. 


19.163.  Do  you  agree  with  what  appeared  in  the 
"Times''  the  other  day  from  Lord  Balfour,  that  tbe 
distinct  obligation  should  be  laid  upon  any  company 
or  local  authority  which  is  allowed  to  pnmp  water  from 
the  chalk  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  to  supply,  to 
keep  accurate  observations  of  the  effect  of  their 
operations  on  the  level  of  the  water  in  tho  wells  fnm 
which  they  pump  9 — I  .do  .not  see  why  they  shovld 
not. 

19.164.  Has  that  ever  been  doaeP — I  really  cannot 
tell  you. 

19.165.  Are  yon  aware  that  that  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  in  1891 P— Yes,  tiiey  did 
mention  something  of  the  kind. 

19.166.  And  yon  do  not  see  why  that  should  not  be 
carried  out  P— I  see  no  objection  to  it — speaking  simply 
personally. 

19.167.  Kow,  you  told  the  Commissioners  the  other 
day — and  I  will  not  go  over  this  in  any  great  detail, 
because  my  learned  friend  Lord  Robert  has  crcss- 
examiued  you  to  it — that  the  pumping  from  wells  in 
the  Lea  Valley  had  no  effect  upon  the  llow  of  the 
river  ? — I  did  not  quite  say  that ;  I  said  it  bad  a  very 
limited  effect, 

19.168.  Then  it  has  an  effect  upon  snrface  btrcams 
— If  you  remember,  the  question  of  the  Amwell  Spring 
was  brought  up  and  General  Soott  asked  mo  about 
that,  and  other  places,  whether  if  a  well  was  pat  down 
where  a  spring  was  rising  it  would  absorb  that  ppring, 
and  I  said,  yes,  and  I  say,  yes,  again,  if  a  well  is  put 
down  wherever  a  spring  is  rising,  that  spring  wjll  be 
absorbed  by  the  pumping,  and  to  that  extent  the  river 
will  bo  depleted. 

19.169.  And  the  question  really,  apparently,  between 
yourself  and  tbe  Hertfordshire  authorities  is  to  what 
extent  will  that  effect  be  propagated  to  a  diatuuse  f — It 
cannot  be  propagated  to  a  distance  above. 

19.170.  That  is  what  you  say  P— Yes. 

19.171.  And  yon  assume  that  there  is  a  large  body  of 
water  flowing  down  the  Lea  Valley  in  the  o£ilk,  to  be 
discharged  into  the  Thames  at  some  outlet  of  which 
you  know  nothing  P — ^At  some  point.  I  do  not  say  into 
the  Thames ;  it  may  be  into  the  sea. 

19.172.  It  may  be,  of  course;  but  that  is  even  more 

indefinite? — That  is  so. 

19.173.  You  know  nothing  of  the  outlet? — I  cannot 
tell  you  where  the  outlet  is. 

19.174.  Is  it  thi  fact  that  the  water-level  under 
London  in  the  chalk  is  falling  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to 
18  inches  per  onnnm  P — ^Yes. 

19.175.  Is  that,  in  your  view,  because  more  is  taken 
out  than  comes  in  P — More  is  taken  out  than  can 
get  in. 

19.176.  Than  can  get  in  P— Not  that  comes  in.  but 
that  can  get  in. 

19.177.  Owing  to  the  pinch,  to  use  your  own  word? 
—Yes. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Nipping  was  tho  word. 
(Witnesa.)  Nipping  was  my  word. 

19.178.  (Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon;  it 
is  a  synoi^m — owing  to  the  nipping  of  the  claiy  over 
the  chalk  P— Yes. 

19.179.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  nipping  has  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  flow  of  water  in  the  chalk,  and 
throws  it  out  where  the  pressure  comes  on  ? — To  some 
extent,  yes. 

19.180.  And  if  I  relieve  thot  nipping  by  making,  wo 
wiil  say,  underground  channels  or  pumping,  I  can 
i'aciliiAte  the  water  getting  out  of  tho  chalk  P — To  aome 
slight  extent,  yes;  but  not  entirely. 

19.181.  I  do  not  know  what  not  entirely  means  but 

I  can  facilitate  it  to  some  slight  extent  ? — Yes,  you  can 
facilitate  it. 

19.182.  Do  you  also  agree  that,  "  The  ground  *'  thie 

is  from  the  Report  of  ihe  Royal  Commission,  para- 
graph 105—"  The  groimd  east  of  the  Lea  basin,  and 
"  north  of  tho  Thames,  may  be  left  out  of  account  in 
' '  any  inquiry  into  the  future  water  supply  of  London  '  *  ? 
— As  regards  well  sinking  ? 

19,18:1.  Yes  P— I  think  so. 

19,184.  That  was  in  the  Beport  of  the  Royal  Oomtuia. 
sion,  and  yon  agree  P— Yea. 
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19,185.  Of  course,  we  are  all  agreed  tbafc  tho  water  in 
ibe  chalk  in  the  Lea  Valley  is  derived  from  the  rainfall 
00  tbe  chalk  formation  in  Hertfordshire  P — Yes. 

\9,19S.  Do  ynn  ^re»  wifAi-  this  statement,  whioh  is 
taken  from  Lord  Balfour's  Bepcrt,  paragraph  129, 
\»go  54— I  am  going  to-^aad.  a  qos^^ou  upon  it— -thav 
tie  rest^level  of  the  water  in  the  Lea  Bridge  well  is 
ICfeet  below  Ordnance  datam  P  The  he^  Bridge  well 
is  cue  of  the  wells  of  the  £a8t'  London,  is  it  not  Y — Yea. 

1^,187.  And  that  at  the  Wnltham'stow  well—is  that 
uutaier  East  London  well  P — Walthunotow  is  uother 
Ssst  Londim  well. 

19,183  It  is  15  feet  below  Oidnanoa  datum  P—t  have 
Qo  iloabt  tbOi<c  aPD  correct. 

iy,189.  And  they  express  the  opinion  that  there  dan 
W  little  doubt  that  the  rcet-lcTcl  is  depressed  at  the 
wath  end  of  the  Lea  Valley,  because  of  tho  lowering  of 
ibe  water  b^' exhaUsttTe  pumping  under  London.  Do 
r<ja  agree  with  thatP— Ifo.'I  should  donbt  if  that  ia  the 

fKt.         '  ■  ' 

19.190.  Ton  doubt  that  P-Yes. 

19.191.  If  that  is  true,  how  can  tho  chalk  water  in 
ihe  lower  pairt  of  the  Lea  Valley  be  ftowing  into  the 
Thimea  or  into  the  sea  P— Yon  mean  to  say,  if  this  is 
the  true  rest-level  P 

19.192.  Yes  P— It  could  not  be  if  it  was  the  true 
mt'lerel. 

ir',193.  In  fact,  it  would  have  to  flow  20  to  27  feet 
nphiii  to  get  into  the  Thames  P — Bnt  the  rest-level  in 
a  veil  is  nut  always  the  rest-level  of  the  water  in  a 
•tratom. 

19.194.  Not  olwayKp— No,  it  may  be  lower. 

19.195.  It  ia  tho  only  way  in  whieh  yon  can  tell  what 
the  resr^levcl  in  the  stratum  is,  though  ? — Just  so. 

VJ,l'M.  Are  you  aware  tlmt,  the  rest-level  being  10  to 
15  feet  in  these  two  wells,  the  high-water  mark  in  the 
Thames  is  12}  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  making  a 
iliHcreuoe  of  from  22  to  27  feet  P — Certainly. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Bead  paragraph  130,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  ;  they  point  out  that  there  are  anomalies  about 
tbose  w^ls. 

19.197.  {Wr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Very  likely  ;  but  thia 
wi>nld  be  the  worst  anomaly  of  all,  would  it  not, 
Mr.  Middleton  P  If  you  found  that  these  rest-levels 
indirHtcd  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  stratum,  it  coiUd 
rh;t  be  Howing  into  the  Thames? — I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  necessarily  true. 

19.198.  iXow  let  ns  see.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  or  is  it 
not  much  more  probable,  that  as  the  rest- level  is  de- 
presj^ed  at  the  month  of  the  Leu  Valley  the  chalk  is 
Ifcmg  supplied  in  those  lower  reaches  of  the  Lea  by 
water  from  tho  Thames  or  from  the  seaP — No. 

19,lft9.  Are  you  aware  that  all  round  tho  coast — 
£a^tbn1l^ne,  Sonth  Shields,  West  Cheshire,  West 
Hartlepool,  and  Liverpool — tho  result  has  been  that 
pomfring  from  strata  near  the  Bea  has  prodnt-ed 
brackish  water  for  supply? — That  is  perfectly  truo, 
bat  then  they  had  not  n  snfficlent  head  of  water  behind 
it  to  drive  the  fresh  water  seawards. 

19.^X).  Quite  so,  and  it  entirely  deperds  npon 
whether  there  is  a  Hufficiert  hr-.iil  of  water  behind  this 
to  keep  back  the  Thames  brackish  water?— Certainly. 

19,201.  If  you  diminish  tho  lieod  by  pnmjnng,  you 
tcEd  to  bring  in  the  sea-wotor,  do  jou  not  P — If  these 
Ibvels— 

19.21^.  Answer  the  question  iirstP — Certainly. 

19.203.  You  do  ?— That  would  be  so. 

19.204.  Now  go  onP — If  these  levels  are  correct,  of 
un<e  the  sea-wAtcr  would  have  been  there  long  ugo. 

<;  Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Is  now,  perhaps. 

\Chavrman.)  Before  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  patfses  from 
tha:  paragraph,  is  not  the  finding  of  the  Balfour  Ccm- 
Diission  innmsistent  with  your  view,  that  pumping 
mmat  diminish  what  yon  have  called  your  nnder- 
ETunnd  liver  above  tho  spot  of  pumping  ?  This  para- 
srsph  states  tbat  pumping  under  I^don  has  depressed 
th«>  level  above. 

(Jfr.  MeUor.)  In  the  Lea  Valley. 

(WUnets.)  Yes,  supposing  that  to  bo  correct,  but,  of 
coarse,  the  pumping  is  very  close  by,  almost  within  the 
area  of  exhaustion  of  the  wells.  There  are  wells  qnite 
-!o9e  by  Lheso  that  are  pumping  in  Loudon.   At  the 


same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  agree  with  the  Mr.  R  E. 
statement  under  any  oirciimstancea.  MiddUttm. 

19,206.  (aft-.  Mellor.)  Do  you  understand  thot  para-  ,  rT^Lfl 
graph  as  referring  to  wells  thai  aro  in  the  Lea  Valley  P  Z—l2j 
—I  should  say  80,  undoubtedly.  .  ,  . 

19.206.  It  does  not  sa^  so  P — No,  it  does  not  say  so, 
but  I  sbould  say  it  certaiuly  means  tbem. 

19.207.  {Ohairvian.)  It  says  the  water,  exhaustive 
pumping  under  London,  has  depressed  the  level  above  F  • 
—Then  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  it  at  aU. 

(3fr.  Bemher.)  Oomi>«re  what  they  on  the  top  of 
page  55,  As  no  permanent  lowering  has  oi  yet  taken 
"  place  similar  in  character  to  that,"  and  so  on. 

,  10;208.,(afr.  Balfour  Brttwna.)  May  I  my  that  it  ia 
quite  clear,  Mr.  Middloton — jou  may  diifei-  from  it, 
bnt  if  you  accept  that  the  pumping  in  London  haa 
deprMsed  the  level,  tiiac  wonld  mean  that,  you  wore 
lowering  the  headnp  in  tho  chalk  beyond  the  place 
where  jjrou  were  dipping  your  bucket  in;  you  may 
accept  It  or  reject  it,  bnt  if  you  accept  it,  it  wonld  be 
against  your  ifaeory  nud  in  favonr  of  the  theory  put 
forward  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  P— It  might  be.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  this  paragraph  meant ; 
bnt  I  can  only  repeat  what  1  have  siiid  before,  that  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  ontside  the  rndiiis  of  the  cone 
ofexhanstion  it  is  impossible  for  a  well  to  deplete  the 
water  above  in  the  stream. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Bromic.)  I  know  you  did  discnss  that. 

19.209.  {Major-Oeneral  8eoit.)  Is  it  not  a  question 
how  far  the  cone  of  exhaiutiou  extends  P — Oertaiiil;^. 
The  cone  of  exhaustion  is  a  variable  quantity,  bnt  it  is 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

19.210.  (Jlfr.  Melloi:)  Does  it  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  P<~It  depends  npon  tho  nature  of  the  soil, 
certainly,  but  it  is  within  very  narrow  limits. 

19.211.  (Majoi'-Cfmeral  Scott)  You  do  not  have  an 
abrupt  termination  in  the  conu  of  exhanstion,  do  you  P 
— It  varies  very  little  wherever  I  have  been  able  to 
experiment  upon  it. 

19.212.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Broume.)  It  has  got  a  fringe,  I 
think? — It  yarieii  within  a  very  short  distance. 

19.213.  {Major-Gew.val  Seolt.)  Wherever  there  was  a 
flssurc  abutting  on  the  well  the  exhaustion  would 
extend  considerably  fhrther,  would  it  not  P— Yon  mean 
to  say  that  it  does  not  foim  a  line  P 

19.214.  Yes,  that  it  does  net  form  a  line  P— A 

line  which  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  anything  of  that 
kind  P  Certainly  not.  Lt  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  dimensions  of  the  fissures  and  their  direction,  and 
if  there  is  a  larger  fisxure,  the  lino  will  be  carried  out 
further  by  that  fissure. 

19.215.  It  may  taper  off  very  gradually  ? — Certainly, 

undoubtedly. 

19.216.  Before  it  joins  Iho  general  level  P  —  Yes, 
certainly. 

19.217.  And  it  iu  a  very  diflicnlt  thing  to  say  how  far 
it  does  go,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  difficult.  The  ordinary 
gradient  is  about  1  in  10.  therefore,  you  may  tail  it  off 
to.l  in  20,  and  still  it  will  not  be  aiiyihiiig  very  large. 

19.218.  {Glutirman.)  I  aee  this  paragraph  speaks  of 
tho  AValtnamstow  well  being  one  mile  north  of  the 
Lea  Bridge  ?— Yes. 

19.219.  And  the  Lea  Bridge  well  ia  north  of  Iiondon  P 
—Yes. 

19.220.  And  it  states  that  the  pumping  under  London 
has  lowered  the  rest-level  even  in  tho  Walthamstow 
well  P— I  do  not  tbink  that  is  so. 

19.221.  Tho  paragraphs  says  so  ?— Yes,  I  quite  agree. 

19.222.  Therefore,  it  assumes  that  tho  pumping  has 
had  an  operation  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  placo 
where  the  pumping  takes  place? — A  mile  is  a  thing 
that  I  should  say  is  quite  possible — a  mile,  hut  not 
very  much  further.  I  think,  in  goneral,  it  is  not  very 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile— from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile. 

(Jfr.  Feinhffi:)  That  lust  paragraph  130  seems  to 
contradict  that  again. 

{Mr.  BaJfow  Brovme.)  And  the  wells  of  those  roro- 
panies  extend  over  an  area  of  how  many  milea 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Read  It. 

{Chairman.)  That  applies  to  the  higher  valleys,  not 
to  the  Yfalthamatow  well  ? 

X  2 
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{Mr.  Pemhtr^  Nu,  that  is  what  he  caid  the  other 
day. 

(Mr.  BaJfowr  Broome.)  Over  how  many  miles  are 
those  wella  of  the  companiea  Bank  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  cone  of  ezhanstion  would  not  rcaoh 
to  the  hitler  Tallejs. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  That  is  what  he  said  the  other  day. 

{Witneas  io  Mr.  Batfour  Browm.)  I  really  do  not 
remember  the  distanoe  from  Lea  Bridge  to  Ware — they 
mn  np  to  Ware. 

19.223.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  To  "Ware— ia  it  10 
miles F»That  is  qnite  10  miles;  I  think  ii  is  rather 
more. 

19.224.  So  that  within  that  10  miles  and  a  mile  on 
either  side — ^within  12  miles—  yon  admit  that  they  may 
be  dry  in  Hertfordshire  P — They  may. 

19.225.  E^irther  than  that,  and  apart  altogether  from 
the  cone  of  ezhaostion — I  have  no  right  to  pat  this, 
becaoae  I  think  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  by  Lord 
Bobert — snpposing  yon  hare  water — ^wonld  yon  foBow 
this  diagram— that  will  fill  that  pipe  at  that  point  with 
an  orifice  only  equal  to  oce-fonrtU  of  it,  of  conrse  the 
water  mnst  be  baicked  np  P — I  do  not  qnite  see  it 

19,286.  The  water  is  BofEcieoc  to  fill  that  pipe  if  it 
got  a  free  flow;  it  only  can  get  one-fonrth — do  yon 
follow  P — No,  I  am  afraid  I  canuot  follow  you. 

19.227.  Take  a  pip  3  the  same  diameter  throughout  P 
—A  vertical  pipe. 

19.228.  No,  take  it  as  lying  horizontally,  but  the 
same  diameter  throughout ;  the  same  amount  of  water 
can  get  through  every  part  of  it  ?— Yes. 

19.229.  If  you  at  one  point  in  the  pipe  diminish  the 
diameter  to  one<foarlb,  it  is  quito  obvious  that  the 
same  quantity  of  water  cannot  get  through  thenP — 
Certainly. 

19.230.  You  will  have  a  backing  up  of  the  water  in 
the  pipe  above  the  p jint  of  constriction  P — Of  course, 
you  wul  not  be  able  to  get  so  much  through. 

19.231.  Now.  supposing  I  relieve  that  constriction  by 
putting  in  a  big  well  there,  and  make  the  orifice  eqnal 
to  the  whole  diameter  of  the  pipe,  shonid  I  not  affect  the 
whole  of  the  irater  in  that  flowing  river  P — No,  I  am 
mro  yon  cannot,  beoanse  it  is  not  a  pipa. 

19.232.  It  is  a  river,  yon  said  P—Yes,  it  is  a  ris-er. 

19.233.  Which  seems  to  mo  very  like  half  a  pipe  

19.234.  {Chairman.)  It  is  an  underground  river,  so  it 
has  got  a  top  as  well  as  a  bottom  ? — Yes. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Broicne.)  And  is  flowing  under  the  clay, 
therefore,  it  is  in  a  pipe. 

19.235.  {Sir  George  Smce,  io  iU  Witneea)  Con  you 
tell  US  what  connexion  this  evidence  has  upon  the 
desirability  or  otherwirc  of  purchase  P — 1  have  not  the 
faintest  idea.  Sir  George. 

(Jft*.  Balfour  Browne.)  1  could  show  that,  but  I  dare- 
say Mr.  Hiddleton  cannot.  AU  these  caloulations  of 
Ur.  Hiddleton  are  to  this  elfeot — that  the  amount  that 
was  calculated  upon  by  the  Balfour  Commission  can  bo 
increased.  If  it  cannot  be  increased,  then  I  think  wo 
will  have  to  go  to  Wales  sooner.  I  am  trying  to  show 
that  he  is  calculating  upon  increasing  largely  the 
amount  that  can  be  drawn  from  Hertfordshire,  when 
he  cannot  calculate  upon  that  amoaut. 

(Witneas.)  Excuse  me ;  I  have  not  increased  the 
quantity  from  Hertfordshire  at  all ;  I  have  taken 
exactly  the  figures  that  were  given  to  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission. 

(Mr.  Bd^our  Brotcne.)  I  am  trying  to  show  that  they 
were  over-calcalated  in  the  Balfour  Beport 

(Sir  Gewge  Bruce.)  That  point  is  not  befoi-e  us. 

19.236.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browm  to  Witness.)  I  was 
upon  the  question  of  drawing  in  sea  water.  If  you 
draw  in  sea  water,  yon  would  have,  of  course,  to  abandon 
all  the  ivoUa  in  the  lower  Lea  Valley  P — If  the  water 
came  back.  yes. 

19.237.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  Mr.  Whitaker,  the 
geologist,  stated  before  the  Balfour  Commission,  at 
Question  '2271,  page  354,  that  the  wells  in  Essex,  on  the 
Thames,  near  to  the  sea  at  Putfleci  and  Grays,  get  salt 
water  P— That,  I  should  think,  was  exceedingly  probable. 

19.238.  8o  that,  apparently,  the  process  of  taking 
water  from  the  sea,  tiaa  begun  in  those  districts  P — I 
think  it  hus  begun  at  Kastbonme  also }  but  that  does* 
not  apply  to  Lea  Bridge. 


19.239.  Is  it  not  fact  that  the  well  at  EoBtboume, 
Eiidf  ord  well,  has  had  to  be  abandoned  in  Ronsequence  f 

— Yes. 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  1  think  they  had  sunk  down  to  the  sea 
level. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Bromu.)  Tour  wells  toe  a  long  way 
below  sea  level. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes.   They  were  on  the  seashore  too. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  they  were  not. 

(Witneee.)  Very  nearly.  Fnrfledi  is  also  qnite  oloae 
to  the  sea,  and  bo  is  Grays. 

19.240.  (MV.BoZ/burBfwm.)  Here  is  that  Tery  place, 
Fnrfleet,  which  yon  were  calcohhting  the  water  oamain 
at.  According  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  water  is  brookiah ; 
the  more  water  you  take  out  of  that  river  behind 
Purfleet,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  getting  Inaokish 
water  in ;  I  think  you  have  agreed  that  with  me 
already  P— No,  I  do  not  think  I  quite  agreed  to  that. 

19.241.  Clearly ;  it  is  the  fresh  water  that  keeps  the 
brackish  water  from  coming  in  P— Certainly ;  tbat  is 
perfectly  true. 

19,24^.  The  more  you  take  out,  the  more  chance  the 
sea  has  of  coming  in  ? — Yes ;  but  there  are  a  jgood  many 
other  considerations  as  regards  Pnrfleet.  There  is  a 
very  large  fault  there,  and  I  do  not  know  on  which  aide 
of  Uie  mult  these  wells  of  Mr.  Wkit^er  were  sunk ; 
therefore,  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  a  large 
backing  of  sea  water,  or  whether  there  was  not. 

19.243.  Now,  under  the  circumstances,  seeing  that 
the  East  London  hare  failed  to  get  what  they  thought 
they  would,  and  that  the  New  Biver  have  gone  to  the 
Thunes,  does  it  not  rather  look  as  if,  in  tkeir  opinion, 
the  Lea  was  becoming  to  a  large  extent  exbaiuted  P~ 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

19.244.  I  will  ask  a  question  upon  what  yon  said  as 
to  the  Kant ;  the  Kent  Comjmij  hare  been  pumping 
only  18,(>86,384  gallons,  call  it  l8i  million  gallons,  in 
.August  last,  out  of  the  27}  millions  mentioned  hj  the 
Balfour  Commission  P — ^Yes. 

19.245.  That  was  the  total  amount  that  they  could 
calculate  upon  drawing,  I  think,  according  to  the 
Balfour  Commission;  are  you  aware  that  grave 
complaints  have  been  made,  that  in  consequence  even 
of  that  18}  millions  being  taken,  the  streams  are  being 
dried  npin  KentP — No,I  wasnoc  aware  of  the  fact;  but 
take  the  Orpington  well,  for  instance ;  if  I  put  a  well  ^ 
right  at  the  nead  of  the  sti«am,  it  is  probable  that  the  ^| 
stream  below  wiU  bo  affected,  and  I  nave  always  said 
that  it  would. 

19.246.  Is  that  what  they  have  done  ?— That  ia  what 
they  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  Orpington  veil. 

10.247.  And  that  well  accounts  for  a  part  of  the 
18*  million  gajlons  f — Certainly. 

19.248.  Now  you  told  the  Commission  that  a  large 
amonnt  of  water  can  be  supplied  from  the  district  of 
East  Kent  P—Yes. 

19.249.  This  is  one  of  the  sources  that  yon  are  looking 
to  for  increasing  the  amonnt  oalculated  upon  by  the 
Balfour  Commission  P — Yes. 

19.250.  Have  you  yourself  ganged  or  measared  this 
water  P — The  whole  of  it,  no,  certainly  not. 

19.251.  Or  are  you  simply  relying  upon  what  was 
stated  in  evidence  before  Lord  Balfour's  Com.mis8ion  P 
— I  am  relying  on  what  was  stated  in  eridsnce  before 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 

19.252.  Are  you  aware  that  since  that  Commission 
reported,  the  district  in  East  Kent  has  been  carefnlly 
examined,  the  gauging  of  springs  has  ^na  oa  and 
observations  of  400  wells  have  been  earned  on  since 
1893  P-No. 

19.253.  And  you  give  your  opinion  that  a  lai^ 
amount  of  water  can  be  obmiaed  without  knowing  that 
that  has  been  dono  uid  without  knowluR  t^e  resiut  9— 
Yea,  I  give   it  on   the  basis  of  Lord  Balfour's 

(/ommission. 

19.254.  Suroly,  if  further  iuvest^tions  have  taken 
place  since  then,  you  ought  to  have  corrected  it  fear  slip 
and  short  stroke,  ought  you  not  P — I  shonid  if  I  had 

been  able  to  get  them. 

19,265.  {Mr.  Pope.)  If  they  were  reliable  ?— If  they 
were  reliable  ones  whicAi  I  should  prefer  to  have  taken 
myself. 

19,256.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  You  did  not  know 
even  that  they  had  been  taking  place  P — I  did  not. 
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19.257.  An  observation  of  400  separate  wells  would  be 
piel^  exhaustive  P — I  do  not  tbink  so.  I  do  not  think 
it  voold  give  jou  mncb  infbrmation. 

19.258.  Xor  the  ganging  ot  all  the  outlets  P— 1  think 
you  irould  find  it  rather  a  bn^  time  to  gauge  all  the 

ontleU  on  the  coast. 

19.259.  Ton  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  done  P — I 
bew  that  some  had  been  done,  and  some  I  gauged 
mjBetfi  but  I  did  not  gauge  anything  like  sufficient  to 
be  a  reliatie  datum  to  go  npon. 

(CKairman  to  Mr.  Balfour  Browne^  I  havo  followed 
vDurcrosB-esamioation  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it 
leems  to  me  that  all  tends  to  this,  namely,  that  the 
gapplieB  of  water  enumerated  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission  are  not  reliable  supplies,  and  that  the 
seeds  of  the  companies  will  bs  greater  than  they  tben 
estimated. 

(Kr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

{Okavrma^)  And  that  consequently  the  urgency  of 
[  to  Wales  is  demonstratjd.  That  seems  to  me 
rift  of  your  cross-examination  so  far. 

\Ut.  Balfour  Browie.)  Mainly,  yes. 

[Ghivtman.)  Do  remember  that  we  have  nothing  in 
the  TTorld  to  do  with  deciding  the  question  whether  the 
water  in  the  Thames  or  the  Lea  will  be  suSicient  for 
the  future  wants  of  London  or  not,  and  if  you  satisfy 
ns  that  you  must  go  to  Wales  peradTeucuro,  that  will 
be  an  argument  against  what  is  our  sole  subject  of 
inquiiy,  namely,  the  flnancial  expediency  of  purchase, 
becaiiBe  it  may  entail  possibly — I  do  not  say  it  will,  but 
possibly  it  may — a  much  larger  expenditure  upon  the 
trarobaser  than  he  otherwise  would  have  to  incur. 
ThereforOt  do  remember  that  our  business  is  simply  to 
HT,  is  it  financially  expedient  to  purchase  ?  We  must 
us  into  account  the  probable  cost  of  the  companies, 
ud  the  probable  future  expenditure  by  the  puroboser. 
Tou  are  seeking  to  demonstrate  that  the  pnruhaser 
niiist  oonstmet  miles  of  condnit,  and  dam  up  sereral 
ffelah  rirera. 

[Mr.  B(dfour  Browne.)  Ye3,  my  Lord,  ond  when  I 
come  to  show  what  the  Staines  would  cost  on  complc- 
ttun,  I  think  it  would  all  be  seen  to  bear  npon  l^e 
qaestion. 

{Chairman)  It,  of  course,  is  quite  open  to  yon  to  say 
that  Staines  is  more  costly  than  Wales. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brotcne.)  Yon  see  whac  Mr.  Middloton 
has  done.  He  has  gone  beyond  the  Balfour  Report 
and  said:  "1  oan  carry  on  even  beyond  1931,"  ond  I 
muted  to  break  down  that.  First,  I  say  yon  have  to 
anticipate  1931  by  a  very  much  earlier  date. 

[Chairman.')  Very  well,  tliat  is  an  argument  agaiuBt 
the  finaneial  expediency  of  purchase,  because  it  is 
increasing  the  cose. 

(Ifr.  BaXfow  fromw.)  I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

[Chairman.)  Very  well. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  means  that  the  money  that 
is  at  present  expended  will  not  do  until  1931,  and  that 
aoybody,  whether  it  is  the  Companies  or  the  County 
Gotmcil,  will  hare  to  antioipato  a  large  expenditure 
Boon. 

[Chairman.)  That  will  not  diminish  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  companies  as  they  stand ;  it  will  only  add 
to  the  future  expenditure  that  the  purchaser  will  have 

to  incur. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Then  it  comes,  my  Lord,  to 
this,  whether  it  is  not  expedient  financially  to  pass 
these  works  into  the  hands  of  the  person  that  can  do  it 
chsaply,  or  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  oompaiiieg 
that  will  do  it  dearly. 

(3fr.  Pops.)  That  is  an  OBSumption. 

(3fr.  Ba^our  Brovme.)  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
we  can  borrow  money  olieaper  than  you  can  raise  it  by 
shares. 

(Kf.  Pope.)  Do  you  think  80? 

(ifr.  Balfour  Broume.)  I  do  think  so. 

IChaiTtnan.)  You  cannot  promise  10  per  feut.  and 
hack  dividends. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  back  dividends  we  will 
discount  very  largely  when  wo  come  to  consider 

them. 

(Chavrman.)  At  any  rate,  do  please  bear  in  mind 
what  onr  bnainegs  is. 


(Mr.  Balfour  Bromie.)  I  do,  my  Lord.  I  will  Mr.  R.  E. 
remember  your  observation,  and  I  will  make  it  shorter.  Middleton. 

After  a  short  adjournment.  5  Dee.  "98 

19.260.  [Mi:  Balfour  Browne.)  You  stated  in  your 
evidence  that  you  did  not  think  the  existing  or  future 
population  in  the  Thames  YaUey  would  have  any 
efieot  on  the  future  water  supply  of  London? — ^Any 
injurious  effect. 

19.261.  Any  injurious  effect,  I  mean.  You  do  not 
suppose  it  is  going  to  have  a  beneficial  effect,  do  you  P 
Ii  may  have  a  beneficial  effect,  because  they  might 
introduce  a  better  system  of  uewage  disposal,  and 
therefore,  imprope  

19.262.  Is  it  defective  just  now,  then  P— I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  as  good  as  it  might  be. 

19.263.  Kot  so  good  as  it  might  be  P — I  do  not 
suppose  it  is. 

19.264.  The  Report  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  on 
page  536,  stated  hat  thep3pulatiou  above  the  intakes 
in  1891  was  1,056,415.  Do  you  know  that  in  1861, 
going  back  40  years,  it  was  only  762,273  ? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  faoi  but  I  daresay  it  is  quite  correct. 

19.265.  That  is  merely  a  census  return,  of  course, 

and  I  daresay  you  will  take  it  P — Yes. 

19.266.  Now,  if  that  is  accurate,  that  would  show  an 
increase  during  that  40  years  of  294,142  persons?— ■ 
Yes. 

19.267.  Have  you  calculated  what,  on  any  ratio  of 
increase,  would  be  the  population  above  the  intakes  in 
1891  P— I  have  not. 

19.268.  If  I  take  it  at  the  same  ratio  as  it  increased 
in  that  40  years,  it  would  come  out  at  1,463,000  persons  P 
—Yes. 

19.269.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  large  population 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  river? — No  injurious 
effect. 

19.270.  First  of  all,  would  not  the  people  in  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Thames  themselves  want  water  P 
I  presnme  they  do  now. 

19.271.  And  if  there  was  that  enormoos  increase 
which  I  have  su^^ested,  they  wonld  want  mwe  P — Th^y 
would  want  more. 

19.272.  And,  of  course,  small  places  must  have  local 
sources  of  supply,  comparatively  speaking ;  they  cannot 
aSbrd  to  go  great  distances  ? — They  generally  do. 

19.273.  And  if  that  population  was  using  the  Water, 
the  sewage  ^om  that  popnlatiou  would  have  to  pass  in 
a  more  or  less  clarified  condition  into  the  river  P — ^It 
would  have  to  pass  into  the  river. 

19.274.  Would  it  be  fair  to  take  the  sew^e  disdiarge 
of  this  population  at  20  gallons  a  head  P — ^Yes,  I  shomd 

tbink  so. 

19.275.  If  BO,  that  would  amount  in  1931  to  29^ 
million  gallons  a  day  of  sewage P— Yes.  At  present, 
of  course,  the  population  is  over  a  million. 

19.276.  1,056,000  P—That  was  in  1891.  was  it  not  P 

19.277.  It  will  be  more  than  that,  because  it  was 
1,056,000  in  1891 P— Yes.  I  tbink  it  is  considerably 
more  than  that  now. 

19,273.  We  know  that  the  average  discharge  in  dry 
weather  in  the  Thames  is  more  than  4^  million 
gallons  a  day,  and  if  there  were  29}  millions  a  day  of 
sewage,  7i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  it  would  pass 
through  the  drains  P — ^Yos.  I  do  not  quite  see  wncore 
you  get  the  400  million  gallons  a  day  from. 

19.279.  Is  uot  Uiat  abont  the  average  flow  of  the 
Thames  P— No. 

19.280.  In  dry  weather  P— Yes,  in  dry  weather. 

19.281.  I  said  in  dry  weather  P — I  know  you  said  in 
dry  weather ;  dry  weather  flow  over  all  the  years,  yon 
mean. 

19.282.  Yes.    It  would  be  about  that  P— Yes. 

19.283.  And  taking  it  upon  that,  of  course,  when  it 
is  a  flood  it  does  not  so  much  matter,  because  the 
quantity  of  water  is  so  much  greater,  but,  after  all, 
7^  per  cent,  would  have  to  pasc:  through  the  human 
body  ?— No. 

19.284.  Or  through  sewage  farms  P— Yes. 

19,286.  Wonld  be  the  effluent  of  sewage  farms?— 
Yes. 

X  3 
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Mr.R,E.  '19,286.  (tSr.  JfeEZor.) '  And  that  is  apart  altogether 
MiitUHm.  frOiii  agricnltural  drainage,  of  oourse  P — Yes. 

19.287.  {Mr.  Balfour  Bxftvne.)  Of  course,  a  great 
portion  of  the  Thames  Valley  is  heavily  mannred  p — 
Some  of  it  is  heavily  manured,  no  doubt. 

19.288.  And  I  think,  according  to  the  Boyal  Com. 
miasicm  Beport,  there  were  more  ^an  a  million  animals 
living  aQd'pastared  in  the  Thames  Valley  p — Yes. 

(Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  I  do  not  see  what  this  has  to  do 
witlLit.  I  anderstand  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  proposes 
to^  for  185}  million  gallons  of  this  water  anyhow  per 
day. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Bfvwne.)  Yes. 

{Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  So  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  your 
object  is  in  Tilifying,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  tuc  Thames 
water. 

{Mr.  Salfoiir  Broume.)  I  pnt  it  in  this  way — ^Mr. 
Middleton,  departing  from  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfonr'i 
Commission,  says :  '*  I  can  take.in  allthe  M'ater."  The 
itoyal  Commission  rejected  15  days  of  flood  when  the 
water  would  he  at  its. worst. 

{8vr  George  Brtice.)  And  when  it  has  the  least  possi- 
ble proportion  of  sewage. 

(l£r.  Baifow  Browne,)  But  tbo  greater  amount  of 
sewage,  because  it  woald  be  eleaning  out  overytfaiug  in 
the  first  15  days  of  the  flood.  1  am  asKuming  that  that 
is  a  right  proposal.  In  the  meantime  I  understood  wc 
were  always  to  regard  that  Report,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Commission,  as  gospel. 

{OhoM-man.)  Not  quite  as  gospel— apocrypha,  not 
gospel.  . 

{Witnest.)  I  do  not  think-  that  the  cleaning  out  is 
quite  a  right  oimile  to  use,  because,  when  the  rain 
falls,  it  falls  on  the  land ,-  it  does  not  clean  the  sewage 
off  tiio  land,  but  it  drives  the  scwago  down  into  the 
land. 

19.289.  {Mr.  BaJ/our  Bivime.)  For  instance,  it  takes 
the  detritus  mixed  with  the  manure  off  the  roaids  ? — Off 
.the  roads,  yes. 

19.290.  Thurefore,  in  that  way,  whe^  you  have  the 
first  of  the  flood  yon  have  the  worst  water  ? — Wo  have 
the  worst  of  the  water,  undoubtedly  ;  but,  it  is,  of 
course,  largely  mixed  with  rain  water. 

19.291.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  have  all  this 
drainage  in  above,  why  did  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Fraser 
put  the  intake  of  their  Staines  Scheme  at  a  point 
above  tiie  place  where  the  drainage  of  Staines,  Sun- 

.bniy,  Weybridge,  Walton,  and  Hampton  discharged  P 
— I  tikink  that  Mr.  Hunter  had,  perhaps,  better  answer 
that  question  himself,  but  diere  are  obvious  reasons  for 
it.  There  are  engineering  reasons  with  regard  to 
levels,  to  b^n  with — ^we  should  get  it  in  at  a  very 
muoh  higher  level  than  we  otherwise  should  do. 
^Jhen,  not  only  that,  but  at  the  time  when  that  Heport 
'was  made,  Staines  and  almost  all  the  villages  alongside 
!tbe  Thames  in  that  part  of  the  river  were  cesspool 
Tillages,  and  they  did  not  treat  their  sewage  in  any 
way. 

19,2^.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  if  tlicy  did  treat 
their  sewage  you  would  think  it  quite  as  eligible  a  site 
boiow  these  effluents  ? — It'  they  treated  their  sewage 
properly*  yes,  cartainly. 

19.293.  Do  not  you  know  that  there  are  continual 
jacbidents  in  the  Tliames  Valley — pipes'  breaking,  and 
omde  sewage  getting  into  the  stream? — was  not 
aware  of  it. 

19.294.  You  were  not  aware  of  tbatP — I  certainly 
was  not. 

19.295.  As  a  fact,  however,  the  sewage  of  all  those 
places  comes  in  below  Bell  Weir ;  and  the  proposal 
was  to  take  the  water  above  Bell  Weir  ? — Yes. 

19.296.  You  think  that  you  can  abstract,  I  under- 
standi  ^0  million  gallons  a  da^,  still  leaving  what  has 
been  called  improperly  a  minimum,  but  leaving  the 
water  in  the  Thames  when  it  falls  to  200  milliou  gulons 
or  below  it  ? — Yes,  and  more. 

19.297.  For  how  many  days  would  the  flow  be  reduced 
to  200  million  gaUons,  or  less,  if  you  take  t^t  quantity  P 
—■■It  depends  entirely  upon  the  year. 

19.298.  I  must  take  some  year;  1898  will  doP— 1 
daresay  1898  will  do  for  yon. 

-  191^299.  I  find  Sir  Alexajider  Binnie,  on  one  of  his 
tables,  which  I  will  refer  to  immediately,  said  in  18&3 


(if  you  object  to  1898  as  the  worst  year)  the  flow  of  the 
Thames  would  be  reduced  for  188  days  to  200  million 
gallons  a  day,  or  bolow  200  milliou  ^llons;  that  was 
(m  the  Aipposition  that  onl^.  300  millions  were  to  be 
taken.  You  would  reduce  it,  of  course,  for  a  longer 
period  if  you  took  400  P— Yes. 

19.300.  How  many  more  days  f — The  days  that  I  have 
got  for  400  are  195,  but  it  would  be  a  little  longer  Lhao 
that,  because  the  filling  up  of  the  reservoirs  would 
necessitate  pumping  down  to  the  200  milliou  level  for 
some  little  time  afterwards. 

19.301.  (Mr,  Mellor.)  What  do  you  say  to  the  year 
1898  ?— The  year  1898  is  very  much  shorter— 137. 

19.302.  (Mr.  Balfow  Broione.)  One  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  days  P — Yes,  that  was  up  to  the  cod  of 
October.   It  is  a  little  bit  longer  now — about  10  days. 

19.303.  That  is  not  for  the  whole  year  P— No,  but, 
still,  it  is  only  about  10  days  hmgw  up  to  the  present 
time. 

19.304.  Bnt  even  upon  the  figures  of  1898  it  would 
mean  that  the  Thames  was  reduced  to  200  millious  or 
under  for  about  195  days  P — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  the  "under,''  beoanse  the  "under" 
never  came  into  force  in  1893. 

19.305.  I  mean  to  say  you  do  not  goarantoo  200 

millions  ? — Certainly  not- 

19.306.  You  abstain  whenever  there  is  anything  less 
thiui  200  millions  P — ^Yes,  and  there  have  been  only  10 
days  in  which  there  have  been  les?  than  200  millions. 

19.307.  In  1893  P— No,  in  any  year.   There  were  none 

in  1893^  but  in  1898. 

19.308.  But  the  average  of  one  month  in  this  year 
was  72  P— I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  after  the  taking  of 
all  the  water  by  the  companies.  The  natural  lowest 
flow  of  the  Thumes  at  the  same  time  was  212  for  one 
month,  and  in  the  next  month  271. 

19,:i09.  Quite  so,  but  the  result  was  that  going  down 
the  Thames  on  one  particular  day — I  daresay  it  is  the 
worst,  if  I  remember  right— but  on  one  particular  day, 
after  they  had  taken  their  quantity,  there  was  about 
43  millions  P — That  is  so ;  but  that  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  basis  that  we  are  speaking  of. 

19.310.  It  gives  you  tho  minimum  on  a  particular 
day  P — It  gives  you  the  minimum,  but  not  the  minimum 
natural  flow  of  the  Thames — the  minimum  artificial 
flow  of  the  Thames. 

19.311.  Tou  would  have  to  add  to  tho  43  whatever 
was  being  taken,  not  the  135,  because  that  was  not  being 
taken ;  bat  whatever  was  being  takenP — 135  was  being 
takon  at  that  particular  time. 

19.312.  Then  they  had  machinery  to  enablo  them  to 

pump  the  whole  of  that  amount  and  distribute  it  P  I 

did  not  say  so. 

19.313.  You  said  it  was  being  taken  ? — It  was  being 
taken,  but  it  could  not  be  distributed  

(Mr.  Mellor.)  1  do  not  wnntto  interrupt,  bat  1  wish 
at  the  same  time  you  would  auk  this  question,  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  gRugiugs  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Thames,  which  would  toll  us  the  depth  of  water  at 
low  water  at  these  times  when  the  various  quantities 
have  been  taken  out. 

19.314.  (Mr.  Bdlfow  Brousne.)  Is  there  any  means  of 
determining  the  depth  npon  any  gauge  at  a  place  below 
tho  intakes  P — I  presume  that  the  Bichmoud  gauge 
would  give  you  that  information. 

19.315.  At  the  Richmond  footrbridgo  weir  P  ^At  the 

Bichmoiid  l'oot*bridge — I  presume  so. 

19.316.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  irore,  tho  engineer 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  stated,  I  think,  before  *3ic 
Joseph  Peas-e's  Commictoe  in  1896.  that  a  less  quautity 
than  200  million  gallona  a  day  over  Tcddiugton  Wo^ 
interferes  with  tho  navigation  of  the  l^mos  below 
KichmondP — I  do  not  think  that  he  said  that,  1  think 
he  said  that  it  might  interfere  with  it.  But,  at  any  i-ato 
we  have  had  the  experience  of  this  year,  in  which  there 
has  been  down  to  43  or  42 '3  million  gallons  a  day,  and 
there  liavc  been,  I  believe,  no  complaints  a^^ing^  the 
Thames  made  by  any  person  using  the  Thames. 

19.317.  (Mr.  MelUn-.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  figures  from  which  you  can  tell  us  what  the  depths 
of  water  at  any  particular  point  is  ?— No,  I  have  no 
flgares. 

(Ifr.  PeMlm:)  Of  course,  it  would  depend  upon  the 
conformation  of  (he  bottom  of  the  river. 
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{3ff.  MeUor.)  I  mean  wherever  the  gauge  happens  to 
be— I  only  asking  the  qoedtion  as  to  whether  there 
happena  to  be  &  gauge*  and  wherever  the  gauge .  is  I 
ihnuld  like  to  know  the  relative  depth  of  the  water.  Ky 
diffifnltf  is  this :  If  a  man  tells  me  that  there  are 
■H^i}  milliou  gallons  of  water  passing  over  a  weir  on  a 
puiioUar  day,  it  oonveys  nothing  to  my  mind ;  I  do 
not  know  how  deep  the  water  would  be  at  low  water 
beloir  that  weir,  that  is  my  difficulty. 

(Mr.  Pmher.)  It  would  depend  upon  the  width  of 
the  cbanDel. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  No,  it  does  not  depend  upon 
that,  but  below  Teddington  the  water  is  kept  up  by  the 
veirs  and  it  differs  very  little  in  the  pond,  as  you  oan 
niiderstand. 

(iff.  MeUor.)  Below  Teddington,  yon  mean. 

(iff.  BalfoHr  Browne.)  Above  Teddington. 

(Sir  J<An  Dorington,)  But  there  is  a  new  weir  a  long 
v%y  below  Teddington  now.   Below  Biohmond  Bridge 

tliere  is  a  new  weir. 

(iff.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  At  that  weir  there  is  a 
pennanent  depth. 

(^r.  Bc^ow  BroKm.)  Yes,  absolutely  kept  up. 

{Sir  John  DorinaUm.)  Absolutely  kept  up.  "What  is 
the  cmtditton  of  the  channel  below  wat  weir  ?  That 
is  the  point,  I  think. 

{Mr.  MeUor.)  Tes,  below  that  war. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  is  nearly  dry,  you  will  find, 
in  ihe  Bnmmer. 

[Mr.  Mdlor.)  As  far  as  I  roniomber,  we  have  had  no 
figarcs  to  show  us  what  the  depth  of  water  is  below 
tbst  wdr. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  There  ia  very  serious  com- 
plaint being  made  of  the  depth  of  the  channel  below 
Bicbmoud,  and  there  is  a  proposal  to  make  another 
war  of  a  similar  uature  to  pound  up  the  water  lower 
down. 

(Witness.)  I  think  that  that  is  scarcely  a  correct  viow 
to  lake  at  the  thing,  because  the  water  is  imponuded 
at  Bichnumd  at  a  half-tide  wew,  the  water  is  allowed 
to  ran  down  by  lifting  the  gates  a  little,  so  that  that 
vater  is  drained  off  daring  the  low-water  tide,  and  the 
wkter  is  kept  up  at  a  higher  level  below  the  Richmond 
Teir  than  it  used  to  be,  and  not  at  a  lower  level. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Would  it  assist  the  Hon.  Ueirber 
of  the  Commission,  if  I  just  read  three  or  four  questions 
and  answers  of  Ur.  More  before  the  Boyal  Oommiasion 
on  this  very  point  P 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Brotene.)  I  was  referring  to  his  evidence 
before  Sir  Joseph  Peuw  in  1896. 

{Mt.  Ptm^er.)  But  this  U  before  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission.  vMr.  More  is  ■called  on  page  129  of  the 
evidenueu   Would  you  like  to  read  it,  or  not? 

(Chairman.)  Tes. 

(Mr.  JMdlor.)  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  sti. 

^r,  Peiiiber.)  Then.  I  will:  "About  the.  weir;  what 
"  in  your  knowledge  of  the  jjaugings  taken  atTqdding- 
"  ton;  cannon  explain  to  via  the  system  of  taking 
"  them?  Tou  do  not  take  them  yourself,  tfaey  are 
"  taken  by  an  assistant  engineer  ? — (A.)  Yes.  If  you 
"  Would  irte,  the  gentlenian  who  actually  takes  them 
"  ia  in  the  room  at  present,  l>ut  I  can  tell  you  generally 
"  how  they*  are  done.  (Q.)  Then  will  you  tell  us 
'.'  gener^ly  P — (X). The  levels  of  the  wiiter  are  kept  at 
"  eveiy  part  of  the  day  by  a  reoordini;  macbinc  in  tbe 
"headwater  above  the  weir,"  which  is  antomfttic,  I 
mkysayV  '"This  diagram  is  used  to  calcnlatc  tho  flow, 
**  according  to  a  formula  of  which  this  Is  a  'copy." 
Then  be  hhnds  a  document.  "'Have  you  got  a  section 
"  of  the  weir  ? — (A.)  No,  I  can  put  one  in,  but  I  have  not 
"  one  here.  (Q.)  Is  the  weir  perfectly  level? — (A.) 
"  Ob,  no;  it  haa  several  comportments,  if  I  may  call 
"  them  BO ;  it  has  deep  gates  that  draw  up,  and  it  has 
"  what  we  call  tnmbling  b^s,  where  there  is  only  a 
"  smaU  flow ;  there  Is  a  different  formula  applied  to 
"  eaeh  of  these  sections.  (Q.)  It  would  be  as  well  if 
"  wo  had -a  drawing  of  it  ? — (A.)  I  will  have  a  drawing 
"  famished  to  you.  (Q.)  You  have  no  test,  byan  Aaot 
"  experiment,  of  the  quantity  of  water  pansing  over 
"  any  partic^ar  part  P — (A.)  Yes  we  have  tested  these 
"  causulationB  by  current  meter  observations  lower 
"  down,  and  we  "have  found  they  nearly  tied,  as  near 
*'  as  you  eonld  expect.   (Mr,  MaTwergk.)  Then  yun  will 


"  let  us  have  a  drawing;,  sO'  that.. we  can .  understand  Hr.  £. 
'*  this  thing  exactly  P—U.)  I  will.    (Q.)  Where  do  you  Middltion. 

"  consider  that  the  abstraction  of  water  by  ]bhe  coif}-   

"  panies  affects  the  river  to  P   Down  to  whsit' point  8  Deo.  '96 

"  does  it  affect  the  river  P—(^  )  I  think  it  must  ftftct  it   

"  a  little  .   (Q.)  I  mean  appreciably  P— (.4.)  Oh,  not 

"  very  far.  (Q.)  Furthertbap  Bichmond  P— (.4.),  Ithink 
"  I  can  give  you  the  Sgnres.  (Q.)  You  sdod  something 
'*  about  £ew  just  now  P — (A.)  Yes,  I  think  it  wgakl 
affect  it  at  Kew  to  some  extent.  (Q,).  Take  tbe.  low 
"  water  section  of  the  river  between  Teddington  and 
"  Bichmond;  hav.e  you  ever  made  any  calculationfi  to 
"  show  how  much  deeper  the  water  would  be  if  the 
"  100  million  galluus  now  taken  by  the  companies 
"  were  left  in  P — (A.)  Yes.  I  assume  that  if  600  million 
"  gallons  were  coming  down  the  river,  and  1,00  ihillion 
'*  gallons  were  tak^n  out  (that  is  taking  the'  normal 
"  How),  it  would  lower  the  surface  about  4}  inches." 

(Mr.  Balfour  BrovroA.)  Where  arc  you  readii^  from  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Page  129  of  the  Minutes  of  Bvidenoe 
of  Mr,  More,  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Oonserrazri^, 
taken  before  Lord  &lfonr*s  Gommisuon. 

(Mr.  M«IIor.)  Question  3,681. 

(Mr.  Pennhw.)  "That  is  to  say,  if  the  100  miUions 
'  were  lefc  in,  if  600  millions  were  comins  in  instead 
'  of  500,  the  water  would  be  standing  4J  inches  higher  P 
'  ~(A.)  Yes,  that  is  so  ;  and  I  think  that  if  the  total 
'  quantity  that  is  authorised,  the  130  milhon  gallons, 
'  were  taken  out,  it  would  make  a  further  difference  of 
'  about  an  inch  and  a  half."  I  think  that  is  perhaiw 
what  yon  want. 

(Bir  Jolm  Dorington.)  At  that  time  the  new  weir 
below  Bichmohd  had  not  been  built  9 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  No,  it  had  not  been  built. 

(Mi-.  Balfour  Broume.)  Just  to  make  it  a  little -more 
complete,  I  see  Mr.  More  was  recalled  on  the  13th  of 
February  1893. 

(Mr.  Pembsr.)  Bnt  perhaps  yon  will  just  let  me  read 
me  more  question  and  answer.  "(Q.)  Where  wonld 
thai  apply  down  to  f — (A.)  That  would  dimiaish  " — that 
is  the  effect  of  4}  inches — *'  would  diminish  asyoa  went 
'*  down  the  river,  and  I  do  not  think  down  at  Hammer- 
*'  smith  it  would  have  much  ed'ect  at  all."  Then  be  is 
asked:  "  (Q.)  You  are  now  building  a  half-tide  Vreif  at 
"  Bichmond  P--(4.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  will  b^  tlie  effect 
"  of  that  on  the  section  of  the  river  above  that  P— (,4.^ 
"  The  eSect  of  that  will  be  to  maintain  a  level  of  about 
"  half-tide  up  to  Teddington  "—that  is  uji  to. the  weir-. 
"  ((^.)  What  was  the  reason  for  the  erection  of  that 
"  weir? — (A.)  The  Biohmond  people  complained  of  the 
"  exposed  foreshores ;  that  was  the  prinoipal  capse.pf 
*'  complaint.  (Q.)  The  low-water  level  had.  been  eon- 
"  fliderably  lowei*edP — (A.)  XTndonbtedly  it  had.  (Q.) 
"  Will  you  tell  us  by  what  means  ?  "  Then  he  goes  at 
some  lensth,  as  I  remember,  bepause  I  was  in  that 
iiiohmond  Bridge  enquiry,  into  what  tbe'  true  reason 
for  the  lowering  of  the  low- water  level  at  Biehinohd 
was,  and  that  is,  improvements  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
down  bch)W,  and  especially  it  had  began  vnth  the  re- 
moval of  what  .was  in  flwt  a  weir,  the,  old  London 
Bridgta.  .  . 

19,818.  (Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  Have  yon  made  any 
observations  in  regard  to-  tbe  rate  of  flow  of  the  Thames 
at  tbe  intakes  of  the  compenies,  when  there  are  200 
million  gallons  a  day,  or  something  like  it,  going  down  P 
— ^No,  the  only  observations  I  l^e  made  have  been 
u^hen  there  w.ob  considerably  more,  than  that  going 
down—  about  350, 1  think. 

19,319.  It  would  convey  something  to  my  mind  if 
J  knew  what  tbe  flow  was  under  those  cire^msta^oes  P 
— I  should,  bo  happy  to  put  before  you  all  the  observa- 
tions that  1  hav9,  G-eneral  Hcott,  unfc  I  have  not  got 
them  in  my  head  at  the  present  moment. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  will  just  read  two  or  tKroe 
questions  and  answerii  from  Mr.  Mere's  further  examina- 
tion upon  the  13th  February  1893,  page  471.  He  was 
asked :  "  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  '2w  million  gallons 
"  shoald  not  be  lessened  as  passing  over  Teddington 
"  Weir? — (A.)  I  think  there  ought  to  beat  least  that 
"  amount  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  reaches  below 
"  Richmond."  Then  he  gives  evidence  before  Sir 
Joseph  Pease's  Committee,  upon  the  lOth  June  1896. 

(Mr.  Peviter.)  It  is  instructive,  perhaps,  to  read  that 
answer,  12,288,  which  is  next  to  the  12,2fi7  to  which,  I 
tbink,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  is  calling  attention. 

'  X  4 
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Mr,  B,  E.      {Mr.  Baifour  BrovrM.)  Yei.    I  hare  not  read  that 
MidStton.  mjBeV,  but  I  was  going  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  More  said 
—      some  years  later,  in  1S96. 

^  \Okairman.)  I  hare  read  that  answer  you  refer  ta 

Mr.  Pember. 

19,320.  (afr.  Balfour  Browm.)  This  200  million 
gallons,  whioh  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  down  whon  it  is 
there,  is  in  no  way  analogous  to  what  we  understand  as 
oompAnsation  water  f — No. 

19,3il.  Compensation  water  is  to  keep  up  and  inorease 
the  amount  of  the  dry  weather  flow  in  periods  of 
drontfht  P — ^Yes.  Then,  of  course,  with  compensation 
water  yoa  hare  the  right  to  impound  the  whole  of  the 
water. 

19,32S.  To  impound  the  whole,  bat  send  down  usually 

a  third? — Tt  depends. 

19.323.  Usually  a  third  P— No. 

19.324.  Sometimes  a  fourth  P — And  soiuetimes  a  fifth. 

19,^5.  It  depends  upon  the  interests  in  the  stream  7 
— Tes,  certainly. 

19t3S&.  Now,  I  find  here  that  Mr.  More  makes  the 
matter  a  bit  clearer,  at  any  rate,  to  my  mind,  than  in 
those  questions  and  answers  that  wei'o  referred  t'l.  Ho 
ts  asked  this  before  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Committee  on 
ibe  10th  June  1896: — "But,  in  your  opinion,  is  it 
*'  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  river,  that 
"  the  flow  atTeddingtou  Weirshonld  be  maintained  at 
"  200  million  gallons?" — that  is,  not  merely  to  allow 
the  200  million  gallons  to  go  down,  but  to  be  mniii- 
tained.  Ho  says:  "I  think,  in  the  interest  of  the 
"  neighbourhood  below  Aichmond,  it  is  absolutely 
"  necessary.  As  far  as  Bichmoad,  the  laab  weir  on  the 
"  river,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  because  the 
"  head-water  there  is  kept  up  by  a  weir.  (Q.)  Will 
"  yon  explain  to  the  Committee  your  reasons  tor  that 
"  opinion  P — {A.)  I  may  say  that  where  yon  hare  a  weir 
"  you  do  not  lower  the  surface  of  the  water  by  taking 
"  this  extra  quantity,  but  yen  simply  reduce  the  flow 
"  of  the  ourrent  somewhat;  and  ai  the  water  in  the 
*'  mimmer  is  Tory  pore  in  the  Thame^i.  and  there  is 
*'  Tery  little  silt  in  it,  you  would  have  no  fear  of  getting 
"  deposit  by  reducing  the  flow  of  the  cnrront;  but 
"  when  you  come  below  Richmond,  you  are,  for  the 
"  purposes  of  the  navigation,  entirely  dependent  upon 
"  the  land  water  after  the  tidal  water  has  gone  away, 
**  which  happens  three  or  four  liours  before  the  low- 
"  water  period.  If  you  leave  less  than  200  million 
"  gallons,  you  render  that  part  of  the  river  almost 
"  unnavigablo  at  low  water  altog-ither."  That  is  what 
I  was  referring  toP — Wo  have  ha<1  the  experience  of 
this  year  since  then ;  and  it  has  rather,  I  think,  cor- 
^  rected  that  view — at  any  rate,  I  should  think  so. 

19.327.  Mr.  More  has  not  said  so  ?— No. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Ho  has  not  had  the  chance. 

19.328.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  had  better  read  the 
next.  "  Does  it  also  have  the  effect  of  leavi..g  a  luge 
'*  portion  of  the  foreshore  dry  P— Yes,  it  has  the  efibot 
**  of  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  foreshore  cby, 
"  somewhac  in  the  manner  which  happened  between 
**  Tedtlington  and  Richmond,  and  whioh  was  rflall;r  the 
**  cause  ot  the  Conservators  having  to  build  a  weir  at 
'*  Bichmond  some  years  ago  at  an  enormous  expense." 
Tou  agree,  therefore,  that  from  188  days  would,  taking 
this  larger  amount,  extend  the  period  to  what  yon  say 
is  195  days,  or  probably  longer — I  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  ? — Yes. 

19.329.  I  take  it  at  200— is  that  what  you  meanp— 
No,  I  should  think  it  is  a  few  days  longer  than  that. 

19.330.  A  few  days  longer  than  that  F— It  might  be 
210  days,  or  something  like  that. 

(Major- Oeneral  Bcott.)  Is  that  for  the  400  million 
gallons  P 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Yea. 

(WttnefG.)  Tnat  is,  of  course,  the  worst  year  that  we 
have  to  consider. 

19,831.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovcne)  Is  that  on  the  worst 
y/)-hrP — The  worst  year,  because  1893  in  length  of 
drought  Was  very  much  worse  than  1898.  The  intensity 
was  greater  in  1898,  but  the  length  of  the  drought  was 
much  greater  in  1893. 

19,3;^.  {Mr.  Pen*6er.)  Of  coarse,  you  are  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  storage  proposed  when  you  give 
that  answer,  are  you  ? — All  the  storage,  of  course,  yes. 

19,ij33.  {Mr.  Balfour  Broittie.)  It  is  not  a  question  of 
all  the  storage,  linfe  it  is  the  utilisation  of  the  400 


million  gallons  a  day  P — But  that  is  a  question  of 
storage,  of  course.  We  cannot  utilise  it  without 
storage. 

19,3-J4.  Of  course,  you  cannot  utilise  it,  but  it  is  taking 
the  water  out ;  you  continue  the  period  of  minimam  flow 
longer  P — You  continue  the  period  of  minimum  flow 
longer. 

19.335.  You  say  200  million  gallons  or  less  allowed 
to  flow  over  TeddingEon  Weir  would  have  no  scouring 
eflTect  P — Yes. 

19.336.  Have  you  much  experience  of  the  regime  of 
tidal  rivers  P — Well.  I  have  been  upon  them  all  my  life 
very  nearly,  I  think — I  have  watched  them,  and  so  on. 

19,387.  I  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  you  have 
been  watching  themP — Boating,  and  so  on.  I  take 
every  opportunity  of  watching  them. 

19.338.  Is  not  the  very  existence  of  the  upper  nut 
of  a  tidal  river  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
fresh  water  flow  P — ^It  is  dependent  upon  the  flood  water 
flow,  not  tho  fresh  water  flow,  not  the  low  water  flow. 

19.339.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  dry  weather  even  the 
fresh  water  flow  has  not  a  tendent^to  assist  the  matter 
in  going  out  to  sea  P — It  depends  on  whether  you  mcaa 
silt  or  what  sort  of  matter — floating  matter. 

19.340.  Flocculent  matter  in  the  water  P— Yes. 

19.341.  Of  course,  all  silt  is  flbcoulent  matter  in  tho 
water  at  certain  periods  P — Until  it  settles. 

19.342.  And  the  more  fresh  water  you  hsve  coming 
down,  the  further  will  the  flocoulent  matter  be  carried 
before  it  deposits  P — Certainly. 

19.343.  And  without  fresh  water  there  would  be  no 
downward  action  whatever  P — Without  fresh  water  in 

the  river  at  all,  no. 

19.344.  There  wonld  be  no  downward  action  what- 
ever?— But  it  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  that  water 
going  over  Teddingtoa  Weir. 

19,34n.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
in  Nature  as  a  river-like  tidal  channel  issuing  from  a 
sandy  estuary  kept  open  wil^nt  fresh  water  P — No,  1 
do  not  think  there  is. 

19.346.  Now.  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  in  parB< 
graph  IH2,  said  that,  "  When  300  million  gallons  of 
•'  (vftter  are  taken,  there  will  be  left  to  flow  down  into 

tho  tidal  portion  of  the  river  an  average  daily 
"  quantity  of  not  less  than  1,000  million  pbllone  "P — 
Yes. 

19.347.  Is  that  correct  P — Certainty. 

19.348.  Was  not  the  avernjp;  natural  flow  of  the  river 
at  Teddiogton,  including  that  abstracted  by  tho  Water 
Companies,  '^S'3  million  gallons  a  day,  as  aa  average 
i'uT  days  in  1885  if — I  do  not  see  that  that  has  auy 
bearing  upon  the  matter  at  all.  This  is  an  average  of 
a  year— or  is  an  average,  rathor,  of  13  yean. 

19.349.  An  average  of  13  years  P— On  an  average  of 
13  yean—not  on  the  average  of  any  of  the  months  in  a 
dry  year. 

19.350.  Was  not  the  average  natural  daily  discharge 
at  Teddington  Weir,  inolucQng  the  water  abstracted 
by  the  Water  Companies,  422  million  gallons  a  day  for 
153  days  in  1887  r — I  daresay  it  was,  but  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  question. 

19.351.  I  see  that  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  table 
the  natural  flow  over  Teddington  Weir  in  1893  was 
297  9  million  gallons  in  a  day  P — I  beg  your  pardon. 

19.352.  The  actual  flow  ;  over  Teddinstou  Weir  in 
1893,  was  297  million  gallons  P— For  how  long  P 

19.353.  For  188  davs  P^That  may  be  true— t  do  not 
know ;  but  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question. 

19.354.  Yon  think  it  has  no  bearing  vrhatever  on 
the  question  P— Not  the  slightest.  The  question  was 
whether  there  is  an  av^age  of  1,000  millions  a  day  in 
the  Thames,  on  the  average  of  several  yean,  after 
taking  3U0  million  gallons  out,  and  tiiat  isfperfiactly 
accurate. 

19  35o.  The  question  is  not  exactly  that ;  bat  the 
longer  the  period  of  small  flow,  the  bigffer  yon  have 
to  make  your  storage  reservoir  f — Certainfy. 

19,356.  And  the  question  is  what  you  have  to  expend 
in  order  to  store  this  quantity  of  water.  Considering 
that  you  have  reduced  the  minimum  flow  to  under 
200  million  gallons  for  over  2iX)  d^-sP— We  have  nou 
reduced  the  minimum  flow  below  200  millions  at  all. 
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19,357.  YoTThave  redaoed  it  to  200?— To'  200:  " 

And  if  it  hftppena.to  be  le»,  it  will  be  le^  P 
^-Xas^if  it  happens,  H>  be.  .  We.  do 'not  ^eduoe  it  to 
iprtlibtg  below  200  nuUionai .     .  .    .  " 

19,^-  It  yon  do  not  take  the  water,  of  ooorse,  that 
Tould  DOE  be  reduced  in  anything  like  the  proportion — 
it  fact,  it  woold  not  be  rednoed  lU  all— ^ —  . 

(Jfr.  Petab«r.)  We  iake  'Qie  water  in  flood'  time. 

[Chmrman^  They  take'  hone  when  ^t  is  redaced  to 
that.  ■  ;  ■ 

19.360.  (Sir  John  DoringtonJ)  Then  yon  ore  not  to 
tike  any  water  unless  there  is  300  million  gallona  going 
orer  Teddington  "WeirP — That  is  so. 

19.361.  So  that  then  will  be  alws  200  i^illionft ;  it 
k  not  a  qnestion  of  an  aTenige  ? — This  year  there  were 
ten  da^  when  it  waa  leaa. 

19.362.  (Bir  John  DorineUm,)  Ton  had  not  got  the 
storage  reservoirs  P — We  ehonld  not  replace  those  ten 
dajB.  We  only  leave  it  to  the  natural  now  of  the  river. 

19^.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brmme.)  He  would  have  taken 
ont  nuve  {wobably,  if  he  had  jgot  his  storage  reaerrcnn  t 

-Na 

[Sir  John  Dorington.)  J  understand,  if  he  had  got  his 
ittm^  reserrcriis,  he  would  never  have  taken  any 
vater  when  thei«  was  less  than  200  going  over  the 
weir.  Two  hundred  million  gallons  is  always  to  gb 
orer  the  weir. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No ;  there  is  not  always  200 
to  go  over,  because  he  does  not  make  it  up. 

{Mr.  Ttgae.)  If  it  isthere  to  go,  it  goes. 

{Sir  John  DoringUm.)  Ho  is  not  to  take  water,  unless 
there  is  at  leaat  200  nulUoii  galloiu  going  orer,  and  the 
watar  he  is  to  take  is  Che  excess  beyond  200  milliouB. 

(WHneu.)  That  is  so. 

{Nr.  BoUbiir  Browne.)  Supposing  before  the  Stam« 
Scheme  there  were  250.  going  over  the  Teddington 
Veir,  he  can  take  50.  . 

{Bir  John  Dorington.)  At  prMont  he  can. 

'Mr,  BaUour  Brmom.)  Not  at  present,  without  the 
•torage.  WheD  he  gets  his  stwagOi  then  he  can. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  I  understand  the  project  of  the 
future  is  that  there  is  always  to  be  200  millions  going 
wer. 

(WitneK.)  No,  beoausewe  do  not  tooch  the  natural 
flow.  If  the  natural  flow  is  less  than  300  millions,  wo 

do  not  touch  it. 

19,361  If  the  natural  flow  is  lesa,  yon  do  not  take 
it?— Wedonottfkkeit. 

19.365.  Ton  cannot  help  it  if  the  natural  flow  is  less 
than  200  millions,  bat  in  that  ease  yoa  cannot  Hooch  it ; 
Iml  if  the  natond  flow  is  210  millions,  yon  msj  take 
tm  milli(Hia  and  no  move  P — That  is  so. 

{Mr.  F«mb»r.)  We  taeitiier  bring  it  up  to  200  millions, 
nor  do  we  ever  take  it  below. 

(Sir  JaUm  BoringUm.)  Quite  so. 

19.366.  (Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)'  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
yoa  were  compelled  to  bring  it  up  to  200  million 
gaUons,  or  any  other  larger  figiue,  your  stor^e 
reservoirs  would  have  to  be  inoreased  again  P--The 
quantity  is  so  small,  it  ia  almost  negligible.  It  is  only 
96  milhon  gallons. 

19,867.  Have  yon  ever  seen  a  storage  reservoir  in  the 
Thames  cleaned  out  P — ^I  have  not  peraonally — ^no. ' 

19,368.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  filter  beds  roqoire 
eontinnally  cleansing  at  fireqoont  intervals  P— Tes. 

19,869.  How  oAienP— It  depends  upon  tiie  state  of 

tiieriv^r. 

19.370.  The  fouler  the  state  of  the  river,  the  more 
freqnent  lim  change,  is  that  what  jon  mean  The 
more  silt  there  is  coming  down  on  to  them,  naturally 
the  more  frequently. 

19.371.  That  is  what  I  call  fouler,  the  silt  brings 
down  a  lot  of  things  with  it  ?~Not  neceasarily. 

19.372.  It  it  a. fortnightly  thing  or  three  weeks?— I 
believe  it  is  from  a  fortnight  up  to  abont  28  days. . 

19.373.  If  you  take  the  raw  river  water,  as  you 
jvopose,  into  the  reservoir,  is  that  with  a  view  of 
^eventing  the  deposit  in  the  filters  P— Oh,  dear.  no. 
Oar  rdeervfuni  are'  storage  reservoirs;   Tbe7  have  the 
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effect,  of  course,' of  allowing  a  cer^&in  amount  of  ailt,  Sfr.  R.  E. 

which  is 'carried  ill       the  pumps,  to  settle  in  the  MiddletoH- 

reservoirs,  but  they  are  storage  reservoirs  and  not  ,  — 

^bsiding  reservoirs.   We  diake  tbem.there  for  tho  $Deo.*98 

purpose,  of  .supplying  liondon  when  theThunes  itself  —  ■  ■ 
cannot  afford  the  quantity. 

.12,874.  Ab.X  .and^vt^d,  you  take  th&  raw-river 
vatec  into  these  reeervoirs  P-rrOertainly^  .  ... 

-  19^376.  •  And  whether  they  are  intended  for  subaidence 
ornot,  subsidence  will  take  plaoe  in  themf — Certainly. 

19,376.  Because,  whenever  you  have  sUusk  water,  the 
water  deposits  detritus  nd'imiKs?— Certainly. 

19,877.  I  think  you  stated  somewhere— I  am  sorry  to 
wy  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  the  reference — ^the 
amount  of  suspended  matter  that  -there  would  be  in  raw 
riTer  water  P-rrTftk^  it  on  the  average  of  ^  tiie  year, 
about  two  grains  per  gallon. 

19.378.  Are  you  aware  that  in  .Loch.  Kafanhe  water, 
which  is,  I 'think,  rather  purer  than  the  Thames,  it  is 
from  2*1  to  2*6  in  100,000  parts  P— -I  daresay.  There  is 
a  very  large  amount  of  peat  in  Loch  Katrine  water. 

(C^/KMrman.>  2-6  in  100,000 parts.. 

19.379.  (Jfr.  Balfoar  Browne.)  The  gallon  is  70,000, 
isitnotP— 70,000.  ... 

■  19,380.  Yotf  have  gIveSn  it  in  76,000ffll  parts  P— Yes. 

19,381.  I  have  given  it  in'lD&.OOOthpartsp— Tes. 

19,^.  And  you  have  giyen  it  ata  tirae  when.it  is 
never  tak^,  because  yott  ha'Ve  taken  it  on  an  aversige  P 
Yes.  ,     ..  ,  " 

19.383.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  at  the  maximum  P 
—At  the  maximum,  I  daresay  it  might  be  three  times 
as  much— three,  or-ereu  four  times,  as  much. 

19.384.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Edward  Frankland 
stated  that  the  unfiltered  water  of  the  Thames  at  the 
Qrand  Junction  intake  -at  ^mpton  contained  S2*8 
total  solids  in  parts  per  100,000  P— I  think  that  is  a 
questi6n  you  had  better  put  to  the  chemist,  because 
tibat  32  parts  does  not  mean  stnS  that  would  deposit 
in  reservoirs  at  ali. 

19.885.  It  is  total  solids P— It  mavbe  total  solids; 
but  it  is  not  total 'so tMs  fhat'will  be  deposited  in  a 
reserrcir.  ■• 

19.886.  (dhairman.)  Do  yon  mean  solids  in  solution, 
or  what  P—Some  in  solntion — ^not  in  suspension. 

19.387.  (3fr.  BaJfour  Brovtne.)  Those  solids  in  solu- 
tion which  wculd  not  deposit  would  be  represented  by 
the  degrees  of  hardness  tc>  aotne 'extent,  would  not 
they? — To'some  extent,  yes. 

19.388.  If  I  take  off  the.  degrees  of  hardQess  from 
that,  which  is  12*8,  from.  32*8,  it  still  leave?  a  good  deal 
more  than  sixP — 12'8  ia  not,,  I  think,  the  ordinary 
degree  of  hardness.  The  wdinary  degree  of  hardness 
is  about  17. 

:  19,869.  Of  Thames  water  P— Yes,  about  17.  There  is 
the  pennaiient  hardness  and  the  temporary  hardness. 

19.390.  Are  you  aware  that  these  are  Sir  Edward 
Franhhuid's  figures  at  1^  timeP— Th»^  may  he,  I 
daresay ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  ia  worth  while  oonsidei^ 
iug  tibiem,  because  I  know  that  has  no  beaiiagf  upon 
the  particular  question  !  am  laying  down. 

19.391.  I  daresay  you  may  know  it.  I  kaow  differ- 
ently. -  You  are  calculating  when  you  come  to  your 
scheme  that  the  bottom  water  will  be  as  good  as  the 
top  water,  and  that  your  reservoirs  will  not  require 
oleansii^  P-^Thi^  is  perfectly  true  and  perfectly 
accurate. 

.  {Sir.  Popo.)  If  you  want  Sir  Edward  Frankland's 
testimony,  you  should  call  him.  You  cannot  get  his 
evidence  in  in  this  way. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  l  am  only  asking  this  gentle- 
man what  he  oidcnlBtes  npon  aa  aolida. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  He  neither  vouches  nor  disavowa  Sir 
Bdward  Trankland's  figures. ' 

19.392.  (Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  You  tell  me  you  have 
never  seen  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Thames  whioh 
1:108  been  cleaned  out  P— I  have  nerer  seen  one  at  the 
time  tiiat  it  was  cleaned  out. 

19.393.  Is  it  an  expensive  matter  cleaning  oiit  a 
x^raervoir  P— TTndonbted^  if  is  on  expensive  biuinett\  if 
it  has  to  be  cleaned  oat. 
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Mr.  JR.  JS.  19,394.  Has  it  to  be  done  by  men  with  barrows, 
MiddletoM.  oarting  the  stuff  away  P— I  do  not  think  that  is 
abeolntely  neocBsary. 

19.395.  How  is  it  done  P—1  should  iAdak  probably  it 
is  done  like  that,  beoaose  it  is  done  ao  ezoeedingly 
seldom — bo  yery  seldom. 

19.396.  Yet  yon  cannot  tell  me  how  often  it  ia  done, 
can  you  f— I  can  give  yon  fonr  oases  in  which  it  has 
been  done :  19  years,  18  years,  12  years,  and  23  years. 
These  are  four  cases  that  I  know  or.  I  did  not  see  any 
of  them. 

{GJuiirman.)  I  suppose  the  companies  can  tell  ns  to 
a  nicety  how  often  their  reserroirs  have  bceo  cleaned 
out. 

{Mr.  Pemhw.)  Tes  P 

{Okairman.)  And  what  amount  of  staff  oarae  on  each 
occasion  P 

(Jfr.  Pemb».)  Tes. 

(Witness,)  The  two  things  are  not  in  the  Blij^htost 
degree  comparable,  because  we  have  not  to  fill  onr 
reservoirs  every  three  days  aa  they  have.  We  only  Jill 
it  about  once  a  year — ^perhaps  not  so  muoh.  Therefore, 
Hoja  quantity  of  deposit  ia  not  to  be  compared  in  the 
one  case  with  the  other. 

19.397.  {Ohawman.)  When  you  say  '*  we  "  you  mean 
the  Staines  Beservoirs  P— The  Staines  Beserroirs  I  am 
referring  to. 

19.398.  (3fr.  Balfovr  Bi'owne.)  Do  you  agree  with 
this  —  speaking  of  Thames  Ditton  —  *'  The  water 
"  was  gradually  drawn  off  and  used  for  supplying  down 
"  to  a  point  when  it  waa  found  to  be  too  turbid  for 
'*  this  purpose.'*  This  occnrred  when  there  were 
4  feet  vertical  depth  of  water  left  in  the  reservoir.  It 
became  too  tarbid  then  for  supply  P — There  is  no 
comparison  whatever  between  a  little  tiny  reservoir 
like  that  and  the  Staines  Beservoir. 

.  19,399.  Why  not  P — Because  you  have  to  draw  them 
down  a  foot  at  a  time.  In  the  Staines  Beseivoirs  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  drawing  down  by  inches,  and, 
therefore,  the  settlement  would  take  place  gradually, 
and  bo  at  a  very  much  lowel  level  in  the  Staines 
BoEcrvoirs  than  it  would  be  in  the  other. 

19.400.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  reverse.  If 
yon  havo  a  licUe  reservoir,  and  draw  it  down  a  foot  at 
a  time,  you  would  have  a  very  rapid  flow  out  of  the 
reservoir,  and  it  would  carry  away  some  of  the  floccu- 
lent  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  draw  very 
slowly,  and  from  the  top,  that  would  allow  the  flocculent 
matter  to  sectle,  would  it  not?— If  yoa  draw  from  a 
small  reservoir  tram  the  top,  of  course,  the  flocculent 
matter  would  not  be  carried  off. 

19.401.  It  depends  upon  how  little  you  draw.  If  you 
draw  from  a  small  vessel  a  great  c^uantity,  it  stirs  up 
all  the  silt,  does  it  not? — When  it  became  turbid,  it 
would  do  so.  If  you  were  drawing  from  the  top,  it 
would  not  make  the  bottom  turbid. 

■  (Mr.  Peift&er.)  Here  is  one  reservoir  which  may  assist 
your  mind  for  a  moment.  The  reservoir  of  the  West 
Middlesex,  six  acres  in  extent. 

(Mr.  Baifour  Browne^  Bat  we  must  not  have  evidence 
in  this  way. 

(Mr.  Pfimler.)  I  am  merely  answering  the  question 
of  the  noble  Lord — six  acres  in  extent,  16  feet  deep, 
and  it  was  cleaned  out  after  a  period  of  30  years,  and 
seven  inches  of  d'eposit  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Is  that  yoor  evidenoe  P 

(Mr.  Peviber.)  Tes. 

19.402.  (Mr.  Balfour  Broicne.)  I  object  entirely.  I 
will  put  in  something  on  the  other  side.  "As  the 
"  liqaid  part  of  the  lowest  four  feet  in  depth  was  got 
"  rid  of,  there  remained  " — this  is  in  the  Thames  Ditton 
Beucrvoir — "  a  mass  of  mud,  weeds,  and  dead  fish, 
"  indiscriminately  mixed  up  together."  Do  you  think 
yuuVouId  draw  all  that  bottom  mter  P — do  not  know 
whoso  evidence  that  is. 

(Mr.  Balfovr  Brovme.)  It  was  Mr.  Taylor's. 

(ChairmcM.)  Then  really  we  must  havo  Hr.  Taylor. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Of  course,  I  was  going  to  call  this 
gentlomnu  whose  evidence  I  read  a  moment  ago,  or  I 
should  not  have  read  what  he  said.  I  am  going  to  call 
him. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Zwill  cross-examine  the  other 
gentleman. 


(Witness.)  Ton  will  not  find  that  in  the  Staines 
B^ervoir  anyhow. 

19.403.  (Mr.  Balfow  Broume.)  I  do  not  know.  Do 
fish  never  die  in  the  Staines  Besorvoirs  P — X  do  not 
know.  We  have  not  finished  them.  They  will  not 
have  a  chance  of  dying  there,  I  think.  Tlwre  will  be 
too  much  water  left  in  them. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Of  ooutb^  Mr.  Ti^lor  has  long  since 
ceased  Ids  connexion  with  London  water. 

19.404.  (Mr.  Balfour  Bromm)  I  suppose  so.  (To  the 
'  Wiineta )  Now,  if  you  will  turn  to  {jage  478  of  the 
Appendu  to  Lord  Balfcmr's  Gommisuou,  and  look  at 
Iteasrs.  Hunter  and  Fra8er*B  estimate  in  the  second 
column,  I  think  yua  will  find  the  total  thn*  ootimated 
was  9.702,6762.?— Tes. 

19.405.  That  was  aa  eitimafce  for  300  million  gallons 
a  day  P— Yes. 

19.406.  And  a  minimum  flow,  as  we  have  called  it,  of 
200  naillions.  Do  you  agree  with  those  figures  P— I  do 
not  know.  I  havo  not  considered  them  in  the  slightest 

degree. 

19.407.  Do  you  agree  with  the  figure  of  1,212,3001. 
higher  up,  which  the^  put  down  for  pumping  power— 
the  Eccond  item  in  their  estimate— P — No,  loo  not  for 
300  millions. 

19.408.  However.  I  see  the  total  capital  cost,  accord* 
ing  to  them,  of  26,940  horse-power  to  pump  water  into 
districts  in  1941  at  452.  with  buildings  is  1.212,300L 
Then  there  is  another  figure  in  their  estimate  which  I 
want  you  to  look  at — the  capitiJised  sum  of  4,174,8001.  ? 
— I  see  that  figure. 

19.409.  That  is  139,1601.  capitalised  at  30  yean' 
purchase.   Do  yon  agree  with  t-hat  P— No. 

19.410.  Under  yonr  estimate,  whioh  is  called  Estimate 
24—1  suppose  that  is  what  you  have  been  looking  at? 
~What  IS  the  estimate  P 

19.411.  If  you  will  look  at  Estimate  24,  handed  in  at 
Question  18,4-19,  your  net  storage  for  300  millions  is 
29,602  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

19.412.  As  compared  with  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Fraser's  figure  of  18,000  million  gallons  P — ^Yes. 

19.413.  A  difference,  therefore,  of  storage  between 
you  and  them  of  11,602  million  gallons  P— -That  is  so. 
That  is  due  to  the  droaghts  of  1893  and  1898,  of  which 
they  had  no  experience. 

19.414.  And  of  course  you  have  to  store  more  P— -It  is 
shown  h«e  that  we  have  to  store  more. 

19.415.  29,000  millions  P— 29,602  millions. 

19.416.  As  against  18,000  millions  ?— Tes. 

19.417.  And  a  difference  of  11,602  million  gallons 
storage  P — Yes. 

19.418.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  enormous 
difference,  your  estimate  for  the  total  quantity  is 
8,618,000!.,  while  there  is,  according  to  that  table  that 
I  have  shown  you  already,  9,702,000/.  ?— Yes. 

19.419.  Now,  under  the  Staines  Acta.  1896  and  1898 
— the  two  Acts — the  total  authorised  storage  was  3,284 
million  gallona  P—Tes,  3,300  millions,  as  nearly  as  we 
Can  make  it 

19.420.  I  thought  it  was  8,284  millions  P— It  has  been 
Tarionsly  giren— X  think  yon  may  take  it  at  ^300 
millions. 

19.421.  It  will  not  make  any  differenoft  for  that 
calculation,  I  daresi^.   And  the  capital  amonnt  was 

1,250,0001.?— Yes. 

19.422.  Dividing  the  one  by  the  other  brings  out 
3802.  for  the  storing  per  million  gallons  P — Yes. 

19.423.  And  that,  of  course,  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  use  you  may  make  of  the  reservoirs,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  that  you  withdraw  out  of  them ;  it  is 
merely  the  cost  divided  by  the  capacity? — Timt  ia 
perfectly  true,  but  it  has  no  particular  bearing  on  tho 
cost  of  the  works  necessary  for  a  given  supply. 

19.424.  I  am  guarding  against  that.  I  am  merely 
dividing  tho  cost  by  the  capacity;  and  on  your  own 
figures  for  those  two  years  it  would  work  out  at  380(. 
per  million  gallons  storage  capacity  P — That  is  so. 

19,^5.  Under  the  Act  of  1£96.  you  obtained  power 
to  construct  reservoirs  and  works  for  2,529  million 
gallons  ?— Yes. 

19,426.  And  the  cost  then  was  &  million  P— Tea. 
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19,487.  And  that  worked  out  ftt  391 E.  per  million 
lijioAB,  ifl  not  that  so  P— -Tes. 

19,438.  Now,  in  Tonr  Estimate  2i»  yon  pat  down 
S,TO10I.  for  29.613  million  gaUons  P— Yea. 

19,429.  Or  instead  of  S80Z.  or  391;.,  onlj  1952.  per 
nillion  gallons  Btored  f — That  is  bo. 

'  19,430.  (Chairman.)  Yon  assent  to  all  this ;  can  you 
pie  any  explanation  as  yon  go  on  P — I  have  given  the 
tipluiation  to  yon  already,  my  Lord,  that  these  are 
Sgarcs  t^iken  from  our  own  estimates,  and  tliat  the 
reason  of  the  diS'erence,  first  of  all,  is  that  in  future 
Ksefroirs  we  shall  take  away  the  mid-foather  hank, 
liiicb  means  a  i^ost  of  a  large  amount;  that  onr 
^nedaota  aro  made  for  a  very  much  larger  capacity 
rbui  the  amonnt  we  are  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  that 
the  land  i:  obtained  for  fonr  aqnednots  instead  of  one. 
ill  these  matters,  of  course,  rednce  the  cost  of  future 
■tserroira  very  considerably. 

(Jfr.  Bal/oitr  Brovme.)  We  will  deal  with  similar 
fiiiiaideratiuns  when  we  oome  to  the  Welsh  Soheme. 
Bat  that  is  simple  arithmetic,  and  it  woi'ka  out  an  yon 
hiro  said  at  \95l.  per  million  gallons. 

{Chairman.)  It  is  not  simple  arithmetic,  Sir.  Balfour 
Browne.  This  explanation  is  that  the  380^.  and  ZQU. 
eorer  the  cost  of  an  aqueduct  four  times  too  large, 
irhereas  the  next  reservoir  will  have  no  aqueduob  cost 

Bt  all. 

(WilneBa.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  Therefore,  it  is  not  simpU  aritbmetio,  it 
ii  uithmetio  with  an  explanation. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  And  thay  take  away  the  mid-feather 
btnk. 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

19,431.  (Mr.  Balfour  Broione.)  Have  you  got  your 
atniedQCt  lar^e  enough  for  the  whole  of  the  storage ; 
is  It  not  the  tact  that  you  have  to  make  it  three  times 
as  Isi^  in  the  future  ? — Three  ismes  as  large ;  bnt  it 
is  alr^y  nearly  three  times  as  luge  as  we  are  allowed 
to  supply. 

19,'132.  Therefore,  out  of  the  fignre  which  yon  have 
pat  in~the  larger  figures  380/.— you  have  not  provided 
til  that  is  neoessary  for  the  futore  aqnednct  P — We 
hsre  provided  land  for  all  that  is  necessary,  bat  not 
works  for  all  that  is  nocesaary.  The  works  are  enough 
for  more  than  twice  the  present  quantity. 

19,433.  Tell  me  what  is  Hib  amonnt  of  land  neoessary 
tar  one  aijnedaot  aa  compared  with  two  or  three  P— A 
very  considOTable  amoont  of  difference. 

I9.434t.  Can  yon  give  me  the  acreage  P— The  one 
aqneduct,  taking  it  over  all,  is  abont  15  feet  wide — 
20  feet,  say — and  we  are  taking  70  feet  of  land. 

19.435.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  first  taking  you 
would  have  to  pay  all  the  severance  damage  for  the 
second  taking  r— That  does  not  make  asy  difi'erence 
ia  the  &ot  that  we  hare  got  the  money  spent  for  tho 
future— that  we  have  not  to  pay  it  over  again. 

19.436.  It  would  mean  that  there  was  no  severance 
OD  the  second  at  all  P — We  liave  not  got  to  pay  for 
Kverance  over  again,  or  for  land  over  again.  We  have 
got  the  land  for  the  future,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
to  pay  ibr.it  over  Affiin. 

(Ifr.  Pester.)  These  two  items  are  taken  cnt--^ 
sereranoe  and  land. 

19.437.  (Mr.  Bal/onr  Broione.)  Yon  have  got  a 
Boverance  to  pay  for,  whether  yoa  take  auy  more  or 
not  P— We  have  paid  for  it. 

19.438.  (Chairman.)  Tlie  severance  is  included  in  the 
38W.P— Yes. 

19,489.  (JIfr.  Bc^tmr  Brotew.)  "Bat,  as  yoa  have  said, 
beycmd  that  ibr  land,  yoa  have  to  make  the  works  P-— 
We  have  to  make  some  of  the  works. 

19.440.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  difi'erence 
of  land  weald  cause  a  difi'erence  of  &om  380!.  per 
million  down  to  195Z.  P — I  did  not  say  the  difference  in 
land  would. 

19.441.  What  then  P — I  said  tho  difference  in  works. 
The  present  works  iriU  carry  in  one  case  150  million 
galloDs,  and  in  the  other  case  90  millioa  gallons,  and 
the  quantity  we  can  take  down  the  one  is  100  million 
gallons  and  the  quantity  we  can  take  down  the  other  is 
^.  Then  onr  pumping  machinc-ry  is  considerably  in 
eieesB  of  present  requirements,  and  the  pumping 


mains  are  also  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  present  jfr.  Jt.  E. 

teqnirements.  Then  we  take  ont  tho  mid-feathor  bank  Sfiddtebm, 
in  the  reservoirs*  and  that  rednces  the  cost  «f  futore  — 

reservnrs  veiy  considerably  besides.  5' Dee. '98" 

19.442.  How  do  yon  account  for  this,  that  Hossrs. 
Hunter  and  Fraser,  for  only  18,000  million  gallons  with 
the  neoessary  pumping  power,  put  down  >>,391,OO0I., 
while  you  for  much  larger  sttvage,  20,602  million 
gallons,  only  pat  down  S,77e,O0O2.  P — Yes ;  I  con  explain 
it  quite  easily. 

19.443.  Please  doP — ^In  the  original  reser^'oirs,  as 
designed  by  Hessrs.  Hanter  and  Fraser,  it  was  propcaed 
to  excavate  below  the  gi'ound  to  a  distance  of  from  10 
to  11  feet — to  take  so  much  of  that  as  was  reqnired  for 
making  thel»oks  into  bank  and  to  run  the  rest  to  spoil. 
When  the  present  reNrvoirs  were  designed,  it  was  Been 
at  once  that  this  was  a  most  wasteful  form  of  oonstrao* 
tion — that  to  do  it  would  mean  the  throwing  away  of 
at  least  400,0001.  on  eooh  reservoir,  and  the  constniction 
was  abandoned.  The  amonnt  of  excavation  is  limited 
strictly  to  the  amonnt  that  is  required  to  make  the 
banks,  and  no  more,  and  the  water  is  all  pumped 
into  tho  reservoirs  and  all  allowed  to  flow  out  by 
gravitation. 

19.444.  It  is  a  startling  discrepanoy  of  abont  400,0001., 
although  you  are  to  store  29,000  million  gallons,  while 
they  were  only  going  to  store  18,000  million  gallons  P — 
It  is,  and  you  can  easily  grasp  it ;  if  you  took  ont  6  feet 
more  from  the  bottom  of  those  present  reservoirs,  it 
would  cost  you  over  300,0001,  to  do  it,  and  yon  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  land  to  put  it  on,  and  for  the  carrying 

away  besides. 

19.445.  (Ohairman.)  What  was  the  object  of  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Fraser  in  digging  their  reservoirs  ao  deep  P 
— Apparently  the  original  idea  was  to  fill  them  partly 
by  graritatioD,  and  they  thought  some  advautago 
might  be  gained  in  that  way,  and  they  were  taking  it 
away  by  an  underground  channel  of  great  depth,  so 
that  they  coold  be  filled  into  that  channel,  and  which 
was  to  be  pumped  at  the  other  end ;  so  it  appeared  on 
the  face  of  it  rather  olearly  that  they  were  to  have  heme 
advantage  by  filling  by  gravitation.  As  a  fact,  there 
was  no  advantage  gained  at  all. 

19.446.  Have  you  allowed  for  the  extra  pumping  that 
your  form  of  reservoir  involves  P — Asa  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  extra  pumping.  It  had  to  be  pumpod  out 
if  it  was  not  pnmped  in. 

.  19,447.  (Mr.  Bd^our  Brotvne.)  Did  they  get  greater 
capacity  upon  the  same  area? — If  they  raised  their 
hanks  higher,  of  course,  they  got  greater  capacity. 

19.448.  And  the  very  stnif  they  wonid  have  taken 
out  of  the  bottom  they  would  have  nsed  for  the  banks  P 
— That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

19.449.  But  you  are  not  goin^  so  deep  P — ^We  are  not 

going  BO  deep,  becanso  to  do  so  is  wasteful. 

19.450.  Then  yon  condemn  the  scheme  of  Jtfessrs, 
Hunter  and  Fraser  which  was  approved  by  the  Itoyal 
Commission,  as  I  understand  itP — No. 

(Chairman)  Tho  Bo^al  Commission  gave  no  opinion 
as  to  going  to  any  particular  depth. 

(WiineaM.)  They  did  not  exanune  into  tiie  question  of 
whether  they  were  going  to  dig  the  reservoirs  ont  or 
not. 

10.451.  {Mr.  Balfour  Sroume.)  I  understood  that  it 
;traB  upon  that  estimate  it  was  appioved<^.  Kow  let 
ine  take  it  upon  your  own  fli?ures.  Of  course,  you 
differ,  in  every  figure  I  put  to  yon,  from  UeBsrs. 
Hanter  and  Fraser,  with  regard  to  coat  of  engineB,  and 
10  on  i  bnt  I  am  just  ^ing  to  take  their  figures.  If  it 
cost  you  3801.  per  million  gallons  on  your  two  Acta  of 
1896  and  1898  for  your  29,000  nulUon  storage,  that 
would  be  11,248.7601.  P— Yes,  bnt  it  is  not  so.  The 
figures  I  have  given  you  are  perfectly  correct. 

19.452.  I  am  only  ti^ng  what  .your  own  estimates 
were  for  your  two  Aots  of  Parliament.  1  then  add  to 
them  from  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Fraser's  cost  of  engines 
to  pump  into  district,  1,212,3001.,  and  also  their  figure, 

tho  capitftlised  snm  of  4,174,8001.  P 

(Major-General  Scott.)  Capitalised  for  what  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broumc.)  This  is  the  139,000i.— the 
cost.    This  is  capitalised  at  80  years*  purchase. 

(Chairvian,)  Gost  of  pumping.  I  suppose  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  the  capitalised  cost  of 
pumping  into  the  district. 
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{Hfdjoi'-CfeHeral  Seoit)  -Four  jniUion  pounds  odd,  ■ 

19,453.  {Mr.:  Balfour  Brovme.)  4,174,0002.  It  w  all 
upon  pago  478  of  the  Appendix.  {To-  ihe  Wiimeae.):  There 
is  only  one  other  flgare  in  that  estimate — 136,440i.  If 
I  add  those  lbur  Bgares  together,  I  mt,  upon  the'  bc^iis 
t  admit  of  tii&;  3801.,  16,^3001.  for  the  gtaines 
resnEvoirs  complete? — Tos. 

'  1^,454.  {GhairmaM.)  Is  there  any  difiTerence  in  the 
amount  allotted  for  pompingf,  or  in  the  capitalisation 
of  the  pumping  in  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Eraser's  eati'^ 
mate  P — Yes,  the  aftiOunt  of  horse-poWer  is  ccoiaiderably 
different.  They  have  gone  on  annual  pumping  ohargea 
of  256  million  gaUems.  a  day^  Of  course,  my  figure  ia 
not  for  256  million  gallons  a  day ;  ib  ia  the  excess  over 
130  million,  gaJIons  a  day,  :aua  that  is  therefore  only 
170  million  gallons  a  day.  This  Estimate  24  is  only  for  a 
capacity  of  114}  million  gallons,  and  the  cost  of  that  is 
3,i52,44£!.,  the  total  expenditure  on  oapital  and  lands, 
&o.,  for  works*  annual  pumping  obarges  of  256  million 
gallons  a  day.  The  two  eifttmatos  are  not  oonip&rable 
in  any  way. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  You  vary  from  their  estimate 
of  i:he  Staines  Scheme.  ■  > 

{Ohairman.)  STot  a  bit, 

■  {Witnea.)  Wot  at  all.' 

(OhairmaiK.)  He  only  says  that  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
fraser'B  estimate,  whiph  yon  have  been  reading  from, 
applies  to  a  different  quantity  of  water. 

{Mr.  BaXfour  BroioTie.)  It  applies  to  Btoring  the  lesil 
quantijy  of  water,  because!  it  was  only  18  thousand 
millions  and  he  is  going  to  store  29  thousand  millions. 

-  {Wiineaa.)  That  is  perfect^  tme;  of  coi^rseT  bat  tha 
supply  is  a  Tory  much  1ms  onij.  ' 

19.455,  Do  yon  mean  t9  say  yon  are  going  to  give  a 
less  supply  than  they  were?— 2foi,  it  says  ''annnal 
pumping  charges  of  256  million  g^lons.  !Now,  my 
annual  pumping  oharges  on  this  estimate  are  for  only 
114}  milli<ms. 

19.456.  How  are  you  going  to  pump  less?  This  is 
annual  pumping  into  the  district,  is  it  not  ?— Into  ther 
district.  We  have  got  to  do  the  185i  millions.  -  That 
is  to  be  done  somehow.'  - 

"  19,467.  tCAat'Waw.)  That  is  another  estimate?— That 
is  another  ostimate — a  perf^ly  different  estimate. 

{Ghairmcm.)  We  hare  separated  all  through  th9  cost 
of  storing  enough  to  supply  185}  million  'galloneflft  day 
and  the  cost  of  storing  anything  beyond  that  up'  to 
300  million  gallontr.  .  ,  .  , .  ^ 

{Mr.  Ba^oitr  Browne.)  The  185i  million  gallons  is 
made  np  with  the  heljp  of  35  millions  ^froHa  this  rerf 
Staines  Teserroir.  -  - 

'  {Mr.  Pemher,)  Yes,  !t  is  common  to  both 'schemes. 

{Mr.  Bcdfowr  Bfowne.)  I  dare  say  it  is,  bat  it  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  StalneB  Scheme.  ' 

{Wit7iet8.)  No,  it  should  not. 

(3ft-.  Bajjour  Brovme.)  Ja  not  the  185)  milliongallons 
made  up  of  130  million  gallons,  20}  million  ^tUons, 
and  Uie  36  millions  P 

(Ohairinaa.) '  Tea,  lni,t  yon  were  -reading  from 
BBtiinate2S. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Yes. 

{Chvirman.)  Estimate  23  is-the  cost  of  supplying  114^ 
million  ^lions';  that  is,  it  js  the  extra  cost  of  proTiding 
and  filling  reserroirs  which  will  help  to  supply  ihe 
balance  between  the  present  185}  .million  gallons  and  &e 
300  million  gallons  whioh  are  ultimately  contemplated, 

{Mtt'jor-General  Scott.)  It  was  got  out  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  first  instalment  fhim'^WalM 
and  that  partionlar  '  inatalmebt  -  from  the  Stainefl 
reservoir. 

{Mr.  Pemb9r.)  Ya, 

{Witness.)  Yes. 

{Ohairman.)  Therefore,  it  is  no  use  to  compare  it  with 
on  estimate  of  Kessrs.  Hunter  and  Fraser's,  which  was 
for  a  different  quantity  of  water,  and  a  different  sj^yle 
of  work. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Brov>ne.)  I  think  you  can  oomparo  it 
with  Estimate  24.  In  Estimate  24  Mr.  Middleton  gives 
the  cost  of  supplying  30(^  million  gallons. .  There  Hhe 

tfltal  cost  comes  out  at  8,060,669?. 

{Ohairm^in.)  But  that  is  not  Estimate  24.  " . 


{Mr.  BtUfour  Brovme.)  T^B.  ..... 

{Ghairman.)  JSo,  Estimate  24  is  for  supplying  from 
the  Thames  114}  million  gallons  a  da^. 

(Mr.  Baybttr  Browte.)  Yes,  but  in  the  first  mon^ 
column  of  ^at  you  will  find  the  cost  of  8T^)plyi4g.300 
million  gallouR  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  column  you 
will  find  the  cost  comes  out  at  8.060,5691.  Then  he 
adds  pumping  machinery  for  dlittsibfttidn  to  that 
bringing  out  8,618,02«. 

{Ghaii'num.)  Yea,  but  if  you  look  at  his  cost  of  pump- 
ing there,  it  is  cost  of  pumping  to  supply  a  quantily 
increasing  from  nil  up  to  170  million  gallons  a  day, 

(Mr.  Bwiber.)  You  see,  Mr.  Browne,  if  yon  take  the 
middle  oolanin  away  &oin  the  first,  you  get  the  third. 
That  is  ^e  point.' 

{Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  'I  daresay ;  bat  the  first  is 
what  I  was  deling  with — the  300  million  gallons 
a  day. 

{Witness.)  It  does  not  compare  With  Hessrs.  Hunter 
and  Fraser's  at  all,  becanse  weirs  is  for  the  pumping 
of  256  million  gallons. 

(Chairman.)  This  is  fbr  tiie  pumping  of  300,00(^000 
gallons. 

{WHnesM.)  lilne  is  from  nil  to  170  million  gallons. 
It  says  so  distinctly :  "  cost  of  pumping  to  Bupply  a 
"  quantity  increasing  from  nil  to  170  million  gaUons 
*'  per  day,  at  2'4i.  per  million  gallons." 

{Ohaifnum.)  This  assumes  that  the  cost  of  supply  and 
raoper  storage  for  the  present  authorised  supply  of 
130  million  gallons  a  day  is  olbomiso  dealt  vdth  and 
disposed  oS,  Tba.t  belong  to  the  past). this  Js  the 
future,  the  fbtnre  beyond  the  180  million  gaUons. 
Therefore,  it  will  only  be  pumping  fw.lSO  million 
gallons. 

,  {Mr.  Bember.)  Yes, 

19.458.  {Major- Oen«ml  8eott.)  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand this  estimate,  Hr.  Middleton,  because  I  seo  that 
you  have  got  three  columns.  0ns  is  the  cost  of 
supplying  300Imilliongallona,  whioh  you  have  imported 
from  Estimate  10  ?—  Yea. 

19.459.  The  next  column-  is .  the  eost  of  supplying 
185^  million  goUons,  whioh  you  have  imported  from 
Estimate  2  P—Yes. 

19,4d0.  And  the  third  column  is  the  ditEerenoe 
between  those  two  P—Yes, 

'  19,401.  But  thbn,  when  yqa  ref^  to  fbis  pumping, 
ore  yon  alluding  to  the  third  colnmn^  or  what  ?— At  the 
present  moment  I  Am  alltiding  to  the  first  oolumn. 

'  19,462.  Whenyoasayfrom  nil  to  170 miUion  gallons? 
—That  is  tile  first.  You  will  seeitis  only  oarned  ovt 
fnun  tho  flnt.  The'  second  mm  is  from  nil  to  55} 
milium  g^allons,  and  the  third  .one  is  from  55}  millvms 
to  170  million  gallons.        "  . 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  114  millions.  ■    .  , 

(Chairman.)  It  requires  a  small  treatise  to  ezplais 
every  line  of  uiese  estimated.  ... 

(Witness.)  Ton  seoj  Major-General  Scott,  in  the 
figures  of  icmai^,  the  cost  is .  put  opposite  to  the  line, 
and  the'line  refers  to  the  partionlar  item. 

19,463.  (ifajor-ffenerai  5coM.).  Why  do  not  yon  make 
a  charge  for  the  300  millions  with  reference  to  the 
first  column?— For'  the  300  millions  or  for  the  170 
millions  P 

•  19,464.  For  the  ptimping  of  the  "300  millions  P— 
Because  that  is  already-  incurred.       ■   .  ' 

19.465.  {phaii-man.)  Notice  cost  of  pumping  P — ^Xhe 
cost  of  pumping  130  million  gallons  is  tureadj  incarrcd. 
all  the  machinery  of  it  being  authorised  'alre^y  and 
inoiiriQd.  ■  ■    '  .  V    .    '  -  ' 

19.466.  This  is  not  the  oost  of  getting  pumping 
mabhinery,  but  the  oost  of  actual  pumping? — It  is  the 
oost  of  pumping  between  130  and  300  mimon  .gallons. 
The  costoJE  the  130  is  already  incurred.  At  any  ratel 
if  yon  were  to  add  it  on,  it  would  be  merely  adding  on 
the  same  figure  to  the  two  columns  and  the  third 
column  would  be  the  same.  There  would  be  no 
difibrenoe  whatever. 

19.467.  {Major-Ocriei'Qi  IJeott.)  That  would  have  liecn 
simpler  j  it  would  have  '  een  more  e^nily  ImderBtood.  I 
think,  bccauBo  when  one  reads  the  he.amQg  af  the  tii-st 
column,  it  states  it  i^  the  cost  of  .supplying  300  million 
gl^lon6P~So  it  is. 
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(CHairmaK.)  No, 

19  mS.  iMajor.General  SeotL)  If  yon  look  at  the 
piim])inf?,  yon  will  see  it  ia  not  the  oost  of  300  millions 
—it  is  the  cost  of  pamping  from  nil  to  170  million 
nllODS.  In  faot,  yoa  have  excladed  that  from  all 
uiree?— It  says,  "Estimate  showing  by  method  of 
"  deduction  the  CMtof  supplying  114J  million  gallons 
"  per  day,  from  the  Thames  (in  addition  to  the  take  of 
"  114J  ndllion  gallons  per  day,  already  anthoriaed) 
"  aoder  the  conditions  of  1898,  compared  with  Sir  A, 
"  BumiiTB  estimate  for  the  same  amonnfc  under  the 
"  eoaditions  of  1893." 

19,4«9.  (Mr.Mellor.)  Th«i  the  heading  of  the  column 
u  wrong,  sorely  P — No,  the  heading  of  tiie  coiamn  is 
pofectiy  correct. 

{Chairman,}  No. 

(Kr.  Savour  Bf»mile.)  Sorely. 

{Wilne$$.)  Ton  mean  the  4^1amn  headed  "Cost  of 
snjiplying  300  millions  "  is  wrong  P  ' 

1M70.  (Mr.  M«Uor.)  Ym?~-lf  yoa  take  it  in  that 
nj,  it  is  wrong,  certainly. 

19,471.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Let  me  take  thatjast 
oDe  step  further.  I  nndeMAod  that  the  cost  of  pnmp< 
xg  up  to  170  million  gallons  is  5.173,7941.  P— The  cost 
of  storage. 

{Chairman.)  No,  the  cost  of  pumping. 

19,172.  (JIfr.  Salfova-  Browne.)  The  cost  of  pumping. 
It  is  in  yonr  first  colnmu  which  yon  hare  just  been 
(iplaining  P — ^What  sum  did  yon  say  ? 

19,473;  5,173,79-U."P— No,  two  miUiona. 

19.474.  {Mr.  Pemher,)  You  are  looking  at  a  different 
thing,  I  think.  H^ve.  yon  got  Estimate  24  P — If  yon 
have  "  5  "  I't  should  be  "  2  "  millions. 

19.475.  {Mr.  BeU/ottr  Broiene.)  I  was  going  to  ask 
iow  im  earth  it  ooald  cost  that  for  pumping  a  less 
QBsntity  of  water  thaa  could  be  pumped  by  Uessrai. 
Banter  and  Fraser'ff  estimate. 

19.476.  (Chairman.)  It  ia  "  2  *'  in  Estimate  23  ?— Yes. 

19.477.  No,  Mr.  Browne  has  got  Estimate  24  before 
him  ?— It  is  the  same  thii^ — the  figure  is  exactly  the 
Mme,  or  it  should  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  two. 

19.478.  (Mr,  Balfour  Brdicno.)  Comparing  your 
Estimate  23,  'whioh  deals  with  the  Conditions  of  1893, 
nth  yunr  table  of  storage  for  80O  million  gallons  a 
day,  it  is  shown  there  as  21,725  million  gallons  F — ^Yes. 

19.479.  And  in  your  Estimate  24,  that  we  hare  just 
been  dealing  with,  where  yon  de%l  with  the  eiroamstances 
cf  1896,  your  total  storage  ia  30,468  million  gallons  P — 
Tu. 

19,480-1.  Showing  that  upon  the  condition  of  those 
two  years  you  have  had  to  increase  the  storage  8,743 
milliou  gallons  P — Yes. 

19.482.  {Mr.  Bcdfow  Browiie.)  I  flee  on  Estimate  23, 
which  porports  to  compare  your  'storage  of  21,725 
millions  with  Sir  Alexander  Bmnie's'  on  the  other  side 
or2tj,00O  millions,  the  difi'orenoe  between  those  two  is 
'',275  million  galhms  P— Yes. 

19.483.  I  believe  thAt  the  difference  on  that  year  1893 
1!  more  than  aocoanted  for '  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnio 
proposing  to  proTide  4,000  nliltion  gallons  for  cleaning, 
sad  4,000  million  gallons  for  bottom  capacity  p — Yea, 
that  is  BO. 

19.484.  If  those  bad  to  be  provided,  diere  would  be 
pnetieallT  littte  or  no  differenoe  between  the  estimates  P 

-Yes. 

i:',485.  (Mr.  Fember.)  There  would  be  something 
aiU,  woold  not  there,  between  the  qnestim  of  the 
nmnbcr  (^Teaervoirs  yon  constmobed  and  their  sizes  P 
—There  might  be. 

19.486.  (Chaiman.)  And  the  prioe  per  million  gallons  ? 
—And  the  price  per  milliob  gallons. 

{Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  I  ir^  not  upon  the  figures  at 
sU,  except  ae  far  as  stcnwe  capacity  is  concerned,  and 
the  only  difference  is  in  uiose  two  items,  I  think. 

\Mr.  PemUr.)  Yes., 

19.487.  (Jfr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  Before  leaving  those 
»timates,  I  am  oorrect  in  saj^ing,  am  I  not,  that  ae  to 
this  Estimate  2,  for  185}  million  gallons,  yonr  storage 
B^n  the  conditions  (tf  1898  wonld  have  to  l>o  13,719 
Billion  gallonsP — Less  tho  existing  capacity,  13,853 
millions. 

l\4S!SS.  Of  oonrse,  that  is  tiie  total  capacity  p-^Yesj 
that  is  so. 


19.489.  Your  storage  for  the  same  quantity,  185}  Mr.  S.  E, 
million  gallons,  nndor  Estimate  <1,  'is  5,239  ^million  Midiktm,. 
gallons  P — That  is  so.  '    '. 

19.490.  The  only  difference  there  is  that  In  the  ■ 
latter,  where  yon  get  13,719  millions,  that  is  under  the 
conditions  of  1898  P— Yes. 

19.491.  Whereas  the  5«239  millionB  is  on  ike  odb- 
ditions  of  1893,  and  the  differenoe  brtween  thdee  tiro 
is  8,480  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

19.492.  (OhaimAam.)  I  had  not  noticed  it  before,  bat 
will  yoa  tell  me  why,  for  the  very  same  liork,  namdy. 
supplying  storage  for  186}  million  gallons,  yon  rookoned 
the  oost  at  MOI.  per  million  grilonis  in  Estimate  1,  and 
only  at  204-32.  per  million  £^llons  in  Estimate  2  P-^ 
Bemuse  all  yoii  have  to  do  is  to  tiiake'  further  Ye- 
serrc^;  there  are  ntt  other  works.  The  pnmping 
ma^ineiy  is  the  same. 

19.493.  Bnt  that  qvpliesto  Estimate  1  ?— No,  Toa 
have  got  all  the  wofkfl  to  make-  tat  tlua  ^oantitj'^^oa 
hare  an  at^ednot  to '  ml^,  and  ymi  hwe  pumping 
machinery  to  build,  and-hovaes  to  mrild  fbr-  it. 

19.484.  Bat  forgive  me^in  both  those  Estimates,  1 
and  2,  there  ia  the  estimated 'cBipocitr  ibr  the  future, 
less  the  existing  oapad^,  leaving  a  b^noe  which  has 
to  be  provided  P—CertMnly  i  Oat  is  perfectly  xi^iL 

19.495.  It  is  exactly  the  same-^—No';  because  the  oost 
of  those  works  is  the  same  in  the  two  esses. 

19.496.  It  is  not.  It  is  3001.  in  one  case  and  204-32, 
in  the  other  P — ^It  is  the  same  in  both  oases  for  those 
works.  All  that  you  h&re  to  add  is  for  ston^e  re- 
servoirs, and  the  storage  reservoirs  do  not  oost  3001., 
or  anything  like  it.  ' 

19.497.  Then  why  hav^  you  aesnmed,  them  at  300Z. 
in  Estimate  1  P — Because  3002.  includait  aqueduct  and 
storage  reservoirs,  and  pompiqg  maq^unery  and  land, 
and  everything,  in  both  cases. 

19.498.  I  beg  yonr  pardon ;  there  is  Do  itein  

(^ajor-Oeneral  BeoH.)   Ton  VMUi  some  other  re- 

sen'oirs  P— Only  reservoirs— you  bave.  to  add  no  other 
works. 

19.499.  (Jfr.  Le  Book  Porter.)  The-  additional  reser. 
Vfrira  are  taken  at  *  lower  rate  P— At  a  mnoh  lower 

rate. 

19.500.  {Mr.  Balfimr  Browne.)  But  in  Estimate  9;  I 
find  that  when  yon  we  putting  in  maoh  larger  atorage 
reservoin,  it  comes  np  again  to  212Z.  P— That  is  so. 

19.501.  It  goes  up  from {104-31.,  whioh  Iiord  Llandaff 
was  asking  about,  np  to  2121.  per  million  gallon?  P— 
That  is  perfectly  correct. 

^Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  It  may  be  perfeotly  comsct, 
bat  it  seems  to  me  very  extraorainaiy. 

(Ohairman.)  It  is  not  very  intelligible. 

(Jfr.  Peniher.)  I  cannot  but  think  there  mast  be 
something  wrong  in  the  transcription  of  these  Estimates 
1  and  2. 

(Mr,  B,a^6»r  Browne.)  I  - noticed  it  when  th^  wdre 
pat  in— they  may  be  wrong. 

19,602.  (3fr.  Pemiber.)  Perhaps  yoa  would  not  mind 
telling  us,  Mr.  Uiddleton,  as  to  both  those  Estimates 
\  and  2— the  comparison  between  Sir  Alexander  Biimie 
and  you  is  one  on  the  opnditions  of  1898  and  the  other 
on  the  conditions  of  1S93  P— Jfy  Estimate  1  is  On  189S 
and  2  is  on  1898. 

19,503.  (Ohairman.)  The  efieot  of  the  dif^Etonee 
between  1^  and  1893  is  to  increaoe  tiie  stongs 
required  from  5,239  million  gallons  to  13,719'millu)n 
gallons  P— Yes. 

{Chairman.)  One  quite  understands,  therofore,  that 
the  number  of  gallons  ia  lately  increased,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  exactly  the  same  work  for  exactly  the 
same  ultimate  supply,  I  cannot  understand  yrhj  the 
oost  per  million  {pllona  is  to  be  much  less'  in  one'casa 
than  in  t^e  other. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  think  I  can  tell  yep  that  very  easily, 
my  Lord.  Supposing  yoa  bad  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  year  1893  ft^  the  land  and  for  conduits  and 
pnmpmg  maohinery,  uid  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
would  have  to  do  exactly  the  same  work  n^oh  you  uKn 
to  do  for  &e  condltlouB  of  the  year  1898. 

(Ckairtnafi,)  No. 

(Jfr.  Fotabei:)  Yes. 

(Chairman.)  No,  becanse  yoi|  do  not  want  so  much 
land  fcr  storing  5,000  millions. 
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Mr.  Jt.  E.      (3fr,  Pemlwr.)  No,  not  bo  much  land  cscept  the  land 
Middleto*.  for  the  reserroirB,  and  there  is  bo  mnoh  more  taken  olf 
the  oost  in  adapting  the  thing  to  181^8  that  it  oomes  out 
ft  Dee.  'M  lesB  per  miUiaa  gaUone. 

(OAoimtan.)  I  ue. 

(Ifr.  jpemher.)  Ton  have  got  nothing  to  do,  in  fact, 
but  to  odd  storage  reBerroirB  in  the  owrar. 

iWitnua)  That  is  all. . 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  May  I  Bay  that  I  do  not  think 
that  explanation  will  do,  becauBe  if  you  go  from 
Eitimate  2,  where  yon  have  been  looking  to  Ewbimate  9, 
yon  will  find  that  he  inoreaaeB  the  oapaoify  again. 

(Jfr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  It  goes  np  again. 

(3fr.  Balfour  JBrome.)  It  is  inoreased  to  Sl,725 
niillionB  now,  and  it  works  oi^t  at  2121.  per  million 
gallons. 

(Witneat.)  Perfectly  true,  bat  then  yon  have  also  to 
increase  yonr  BUpp^.  The  one  is  the  supply  for  182} 
million  gallons  ana  the  oUier  is  the  supply  for  300 
million  gallons.  Therefore,  you  have  to  put  in  the 
pnnming  machinery,  the  mains,  the  aqnedootSj  and  so 
on,  fbr  the  larger  supply.  That  is  the  explanation. 

{Mr.  P«m&0r.)  That  is  exactly  the  point  between 
Xstimatesl  and  2.  There  is  no  difference  between  the 
amount  of  water  Bopplied,  185(  million  gallons,  bat 
when  yon  come  to  Estimate  9,  you  have  got  there  a 
Bupply  of  SCO  million  gallons  instead  of  186|  million 
gallons,  so  that  it  means  a  larger  aqaeduot 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Broume.)  If  the  increase  of  supply 
occonntB  for  it  in  any  way,  why,  when  you  have 
increased  the  supply  un  Estimate  10  to  300  million 
gallons  for  storage,  does  it  come  down  to  1951.  per 
million  gallons  P 

19.504.  {Mr.  Peniber.)  The  same  reason  P— Exactly 
the  same  reason  as  beford.  The  additional  work  is  for 
storage  alone.  Yon  have  got  nothing  bnt  for  storage. 
There  are  no  aqnednota,  no  engines,  and  no  other  works 
to  bo  constmcted. 

19.505.  {Mr.  Ba^our  BrowTie.)  I  do  not  see  why  it  is 
supply  in  the  one  cose  and  atorage  in  the  other  P— The 
two  Bums  Ore  for  the  same  amount!  They  are  both  for 
300  million  gallons.  That  ib  tho  reason.  In  the  one 
ccae  it  is  300  millions,  and  IBo^  millions  in  tho  other. 

19.506.  Upon  those  two  estimates  the  difference  of 
storage  upon  the  two  conditions  of  1893  and  1898  was 
8,480  million  gallons  P—Yes. 

-  19,507.  If  I  take  that  at  880/.  per  million  gallons,  the 
first  figure  npon  your  estimates  of  1898  and  1896,  that 
wonld  make  the  Staines  Scheme  cost  3,222,4002.  F — ^Bnt 
what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  introdooing  a  fignre  like, 
tbat  when  this  is  for  reserroirs  alone  P 

19.508.  "What  is  for  reserroirB  alone  P— The  increased 
fiuantity  is  for  reserroirs  alone.  It  is  not  for  increase 
in  supply ;  the  other  is  for  reservoirs,  for  aqaedncts,  for 
and,  for  pumping  machin^,  for  machinery  for  distri- 
bution, and  for  all  sorts  of  items  whioh  ore  not  included 
iu  that  figure. 

19.509.  Bat  do  yon  mean  to  say  there  would  be  no 
more  distribution  of  the  13,000  millions  than  of  tho 
^,000  millions  f — No,  not  a  bit  more.  The  distribution 
ill  exactly  the  same.  There  is  no  difference  whateTer. 
The  only  works  that  you  hare  to  add  on  are  works  for 
additiQnal  storage  capacity  —  nothing  in  the  world 
besidee. 

'  {Mr.  Peniber.)  In  the  one  case  yon  want  a  bi^i^r 
reserroicJlMfaind  the  same  apparatus. 

(Uajor-Chiural  Seott.)  13.000  millions  is  the  qnwtity 
the  reservoir  would  bold  in  the  one  ease,  but  in  the  two 
oases  the  same  quantity  has  to  be  delivered  out  of  1^ 
resenroirs— tiu  same  qnantil7  has  to  be  pumped  in  and 
|mmped  out,  and  so  on. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Not  pnmped  in,  with  great 
respect. 

{Major-Qentral  Scott.)  Probably  not  pumped  in. 

(Mr.J3a{^o«r.Bn>toiM.)  If  yon  hare  got  a  bigger  vessel, 
yon  most  pump  more  in. 

-  {M^jor'General  Beoit.)  Tes. 


(Chairman.)  Accordingly,  the  pumping  is  charged  at 
so  much  par  million  gallons. 

19.510.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Does  it  vary  in  the  two 
tables  P— Uudoabtedly. 

19.511.  Now  jon  state  at  Question  14,^14  titai^  from 
yonr  sanctioned  Staines  reservoirs  yon  can  snpplT  a 
mnoh  larger  quantity  than  the  limit  of  35  mulion 
gallons? — Under  the  conditions  of  1893,  yes. 

19.512.  That  35  million  gallons  was  limited  by  the 
Acc  of  1896,  was  it  not  P— It  was  limited  by  the  Act  of 
1896. 

19.513.  If  that  is  so,  if  yon  oould  do  that,  why  did 
yon,  after  the  limit  was  imposed  in  1896,  go  to  increase 
the  storage  capacity  from  2,520  millions  up  to  3,284 
millions? — Becanse  we  could  do  the  rest  of  the  work 
for  Tery  nearly  the  some  amount,  and  we  found  t^at 
what  we  thought  was  a  great  charge  to  begin  with 
— the  sewage  larm — was  very  easily  replaced,  we  were 
afraid  that  the  Staines  Urban  District  Council  would 
oppose  ns  on  account  of  onr  wishing  to  get  the  sewage 
farm,  and  thej-eforA  we  cut  it  out  of  onr  works,  and  we 
found  afterwards  we  might  obtain  it  on  moderately  easy 
terms,  and  we  thought  it  distinctly  desirable  to  in<a«ase 
our  works  to  the  best  capacify  that  they  conld  be  made 
for  the  money. 

19.514.  But  if  you  conld  get  a  sreater  capacity  than 
the  35  million  gallons  ont  of  the  old  works,  why  increaso 
them  a  thousand  million  gallons  storage  P — Because 
we  distmot^  expect  ^t  that  is  toA  the  end  of  those 
works. 

19.515.  It  is  nob  for  any  immediate  wantP — If  you 
had  asked  me'  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I 
should  have  said  no. 

19.516.  But  this  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year  P—Yes. 

19.517.  It  was  before  yon  had  the  nperience  of  1898? 
— Certainly,  with  the  experience  of  1^3  I  should  have 
distinctly  said  no.  There  was  a  very  very  large  margin, 
but  on  the  conditions  of  1898, 1  cannot  say  the  same 

thing. 

19,517a.  Now,  a  question  on  Qnestion;8221.  Yon  say, 
if  I  rightly  understand  you,  that  Mr.  Deacons  stato- 
ment  quoted  by  the  Onairman  in  that  question  is 
incorrect.  Just  let  me  see  what  it  is.  It  is  a  quotation. 

{Chairman.)  It  you  are  going  to  pass  to  onothw 
matter  now,  this  wonld  be  a  conTenienfe  lime  to 
adjonrn. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brofone.)  Yes,  this  is  another  matter. 

{Chairman.)  Have  you  many  more  matters  to  ask  him 
about  P 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  have  a  good  deal  to  ask  him. 
about  his  comparative  estimates  on  the  Wel^  Soheme, 

and  on  the  other. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  "Would  it  embarrass  your  Lordship  if 
I  ask  you  if  yon  will  sit  two  days  next  week  P  - 

{Chairman.)  Yea,  we  shall  sit  two  days  next  week 
Monday  and  Tuesday  next. 

19,618.  {Mr.  LewiB  Cotoard.)  Might  I  detain  your 
Lordship  one  moment?  When  Mr.  Morris,  the  engineer 
of  the  £ent  Water  Company,  was  giving  evidence,  a 
table  showing  the  rainfall  over  a  very  long  perk>d  was 
put  in. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  I  have  it  in  my  mind. 

{Mr.  Lewis  Coward.)  That  table  was  compiled  from 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hawksley  before  tho  Duke  of 
Bichmond'a  CommiBsion,  and  from  the  RegiBtrar- 
General's  Betums.  It  was  thought  desii-able  that  the 
Commission  should  have  those  figures  veriiBed,  and  that 
that  rainfall  return  should  be  submitted  to  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal.  It  was  accordingly  Babmitted  to  him, 
and  he  has  made  some  corrections  which,  although 
chey  do  not  affect  materiiJly  Mr.  Morris's  concluBions^ 
may  be  material  on  the  points  upon  which  futore 
witnesses  may  give  their  evidence,  and,  therefbre,  if 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  I  will  pat  in  a  list  of  the 
corrections  as  made  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal  P 

{Chaii-man.)  Thuik  yon,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them.  {The  liel  of  correctiont  to  the  table  wae  handed  in. 
See  Appendix  S,  I.) 
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Mk.  BzonrALD  Empson  Midsletoti  i-ecalled. 


li*,5]9.  [Mr.  Pamher.)  Before  my  learned  friend  goes 
on  with  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
Xr.  UiddletOQ  is  anxious  to  ^ve  an  explanation  of  the 
uiswer  be  made  to  Question  19,245.  Perhaps  yon 
voald  kindly  permit  him  to  do  that  in  his  own  way. 

(ilr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  That  has  to  do  with  the  well 
At  Orpington,  has  it  not  P 

(Tri<n6H.)  Yes. 

19,519a.  {Chairman  to  Wiineu.)  Well.Mr.Middleton, 
please  to  give  your  explanation,  and  let  us  get  on.  The 
qtwstion  was :  "  That  was  the  totid  amonnt  that  tiiey 
"  eoaJd  oalcolato  upon  drawing,  I  think,  according  to 
"  tiie  Balfour  Commission.  Are  yon  aware  that  grave 
"  complaints  hare  been  made  that  in  consequence  even 
"  of  that  18}  millions  being  taken,  the  streams  are 
"  hein^  dried  up  in  KeiitP  (A.)  No,  I  was  not  airare 
"  of  the  fact;  but,  take  the  Orpington  well,  for 
'*  instance ;  if  I  pat  a  well  right  at  the  head  of  the 
"  stream  it  is  probable  that  the  stream  below  will  be 
"  sfiected,  and  I  have  alwaya  said  that  it  would."  lb 
Koald  appear  from  that  as  if  I  was  applying  thoeo 
words  to  the  Orpington  well,  which  is  not  the 
intention.  They  simply  apply  to  the  general  principle 
that  if  a  well  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  stream,  the 
Eream  below  will  be  depleted  thereby.  I  have  not  the 
slimiest  belief  that  the  springs  at  the  head  of  the  Cray 
vere  depleted  by  the  pompiog  of  the  Orpington  well, 
vM(^  DOB  been  going  on  for  years,  and  which,  so  fw 
ha  noi,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  depleted  that 
stream.  X  mighty  perhaps,  oe  allowed  to  say  at  tho 
tame  time  what  is  tiie  efisct  of  pumping  in  the  bed  of 
a  itream,  whioh  can  be  found  m>m  the-  report,  which 
VM  referred  to  the  other  day,  of  Mr.  Cobitt  in  the  case 
ti  the  Grand  Junction  Company's  well  at  Cow  Boast. 
There  thare  was  a  well  placed  almost  in  the  bed  of  tho 
Kream— 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Ton  are  going  to  give  us 
somebody  else's  efidence,  are  yon  P 

[Witnesa,)  This  is  my  own  report  on  that  evidence 
which  was  referred  to  the  other  day,  Mr.  Browne. 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  Is  not  that  going  a  little 
'wyoad  this  explanation  ? 

iWitnetm.)  I  do  not  think  it  iB,  it  is  certainly  not 
iatended  to  bo  lo. 


Jfr.X.£. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  Burelyt  Mr.  Browne*  the  real  point  is^  ' 
is  it  something  whi(^  can  be  of  real  asBirtuice  to  the  ij  tgg 

Commission  P  ' 

(Jlfr.  Balfow  BtauM.)  I  do  not  kdow  how  far  we  are 

to  go. 

{Mr.  lAtUer.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  I  may  say  for  the 
^ent  Company  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  coireot  facts 
should  be  laid  before  the  Commission. 

19,520.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  Are  these  &wta  with 
regard  to  the  Orpington  well  P — They  are  not,  thoy  are 
putdlel  &ctB. 

(Mr.  Savour  Browne.)  The  question,  of  eoane,  is 
whether  you  can  draw  any  inference  from  them,  but  if 
it  i^  short  you  shidl  r&A  what  you  like.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  affect  it.  Where  are  yon  reading  from  f 

(Witness.)  I  am  reading  from  page  548  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commis- 
sion. The  Grand  Junction  Company — that  is  to  say,  tho 
Canal  Company — have  a  well  at  Cow  EoMt  whit^  is 
75  feet  deep,  the  levdl  of  the  bottom  being  about  31 8  feet 
above  Ordnance  datum.  It  was  statea  that  the  river 
below  that  well  was  depleted  by  the  pumping  from  that 
wel  I  ,and  there  was  a  trial  in  consequence,  ana  Mr.  Oubitt 
was  ordered  to  report  on  the  cironmBtances.  The 
drainagd  area  above  the  well  is  about  3,000  aorcB,  end 
given  10  inches  of  rainrall  on  that  area  as  being  avail- 
able,  it  would  give  a  daily  supply  of  about  1,200,000 
gallonp.  The  capacity  of  the  pumps  during  the  first 
experiment  of  10  d'lya  continuous  pumping  from  June 
27th  10  July  7th,  1849,  was  l,231,0OJ  galloas  per  diem, 
and  the  lavcl  of  the  water  in  the  well  was  lowered 
about  Cv)  feet.   Throe  gauges  were  fixed. 

19,520a.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  I  really  do  not  follow 
where  you  are  reacUng  P— It  is  in  the  second  column, 
page  548 ;  Three  ganges  were  fixed  for  the  measurement 
of  tho  flow  of  the  river.  On  June  25,  when  the  canal 
was  empty,  the  first  gauge  discharged  three-quarters  of 
a  gallon  per  minute,  tho  second  16  gallons,  and  the 
third  266  gallons.  When  the  canal  was  filled,  tho  first 
gauge  discharged  o  gallons  per  minute,  the  second  33 
galloaa  per  minute,  and  the  third  322  gallons  por 
minute,  rhowin^  there  was  a  largo  amonnt  of  leakage 
from  the  canal  into  the  river. 

Y  4 
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Mr.  B. 
JUiddletan, 


(tfr.  J)b  BotA  JPorttr.y  This  la  nther  wide,  is  it  not. 

(CAaiman.)  I  must  say  I  oannot  follow  this,  Mr. 
SCiddletoiu 

{Wiine$8.)  One  moment  more,  I  will  not  keep  you  one 
minnte,  my  Lord ;  again,  on  the  6th  July,  after  244^ 
honra  continnons  pumping,  the  second  gauge  ran  dry,' 
while  the  third  one  was  dischar^og  only  237  gallons 
per  minate;  thus,  while  11,160,000  gallons  had  been 
pumped  frtnn  the  well,  the  seoond  j^ug^  hh^  lost 
iOStWO  AllonB,  uid  the  Child  ganse  662,000  gallons. 
Then  a  further  experiment  showed  that  after  13,313,000 
gallons  had  been  pumped,  the  loss  to  the  stream  was 
temporarily  109,440  galloBB  per  day,  and  the  total  loss 
was  1,100,000  gallons,  or  less  than '  one-tenth  of  the 
cmantity  pumped.  So  that  the  effect  of  that  pampinjg 
almost  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  with  an  area  behind  it 
less  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  quantity  pumped  wai 
only  to  deplete  the  stream  to  the  extent  of  1,100,000 
ouli  of  12,812,000  gaUons  pumped,  or  one-tenth. 

(Mr.  Ba^owr  Brovme.)  Xhai  aeons  to  me  Inconsistent 
with  tiie  statement  you  made  just  now,  namely,  that 
pumping  would  de|»letei 

( Wiineu.)  No,  it  is  not,  inoonslstent.  It  does  deplete, 
and  Z  only  wajit  to  show  to  how  email  %n  extent  if  does 
deplete  it. 

(S£r.  B.  A.  Beiid.)  Uay  I  ih^erpose  for  one  moment? 
That  is  an  experiment  whiob  took  place  in  Hertfordshire. 
We  oanidot  admit  for  a  moment  the  aconiat^  of  these 
statements  without  inreitifiating  them.  The  wiginal 
report  I  baye  in  my  office,  but  not  here. 

{Chairman.),  Very  well. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  took  place,  X  see,  in  1849. 
{Ohavrman.)  Lee  us  get  on,  please. 

Further  oroBS-examinod  by  "Mr.  Bauour  Bbowve. 

19.521.  I  go  baok  just  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
this  Orpington  well.  ■  What  yon  said  was,  you  were  not 
awaro  of  the  complaint  that  the  pumping  had  dried  the 
streams  in  Kent ;  then  you  gftve  an  illustration — "  but 
*'  take  the  Orpington  well,  for  instance ;  if  I  put  a  well 
*'  right  at  the  hmd  of  the  stream,  it  is  prooable  that 
**  the  stream  below  witi^be  affected,  and  1  have  always 
V  said  that  it  would  "—that  is  still  true  P— Yea,  X  hare 
always  said  that  a  stream  would  be  affected. 

19.522.  Is  that — ask  ypn,  t^e  next  question^ia  tiiat 
what  they  have  done  f — That  is  what  Uiey  have  done  in 
the  oase  of  the  — 

19.523.  The  Orpington  well?— That  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  well  there  whioli  is  above  the  head  of  a  stream. 

19.524.  Above  the  head  of  a  stream  f — ^Yes,  about  a 
mile  above  the  head  of  a  stream. 

19.525.  It  seems  obvious  that  if  you  go  uid  put  a 
well  down  above  the  head  of  a  stream,  you  will  probably 
take  water  from  that  stream  P — Cert^nly. 

(3fr.  Balfimr  Browne.)  I  am  very  maiy  to  say  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  correction. 

(CAmrmin.)  The  correofcion  only  is  that  it  will  be  a 

very  small  quantity. 

{Wiineaa.)  Tes,  that  is  so. 

19.526.  [Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  And  you  have  no 
means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  it  has  taken  place  in 
the  case    Orpington  f—1  have  no  ntesoiB  of  knowing. 

19.527.  It  would  require  very  delicate  gauging,  I 
suppose,  before  the  well  was  sunk,  and  afterwards? 
-—Yes,  and  a  cardhU  inrestigaticm  of  ibe  rainf^ 
statistios  

19,588.  Durinn  the  partionlar  years  affected  P 

Wliidi  show  tibat  tm  Ute  last  15  years  tliere  has  been 
a  rerj  much  less  r^afall  than  in  the  previous  18  years 
—nearly  3f  inches  less  on  the  average — ^which  will 
entirely  account  for  any  depletion  of  the  rivers  and 
wells  which  we  have  heard  so  much  about.  On  that 
rotum  of  the  rainfall  that  was  put  in  at  Question 
16.797  

19,629.  Thai  retom  only  refers  to  the  rain&ll  of 
Greenwich  P— Tes,  certainly. 

19.530.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rainfall  which  is 
shown  there  to  be  14'75  inches  was  lower  at  Greenwich 
than  at  any  other  place  further  to  the  west  P-— I  should 
think  it  was  probable,  but  the  proportion  wonld  probably 
remain  the  same; 

19.531.  Unless  wo  had  a  series  of  the  results  of  rain 
gauging  up  the  whole  voll^  of  the  Thiames,  we  could 


not  exactly  say  whether  this  year  compared  favourably 
or  unfavourably  with  other  years  in  your  Mxies  P— Ton 
see  that  Orpington  is  a  place  which  is  very  neai< — ^it  is 
not  very  far  from  Greenwich. 

19,532.  I  am  not  dealing  wi&  Orpington  now^I  am 
dealing  with  the  table  generally.  Are  you  aware  that, 
taking  1893  on  that  very  table  of  your  own  that  you 
put  in,  there  are  14  cases  in  tiie  last  84  years  that  are 
worse  than  1898  P— I  am  not. 

19.t'>33.  Or  as  badP— I  am  not. 

19.534.  You  are  notP — But  that  is  not  the  point  that 
I  was  dealing  with.  The  point  is,  that  during  the  last 
15  years  the  raiu&hll,  as  measured  at  Greenwich,  was 
only  32*25  inches,  while  for  the  previous  18  jean  it 
was  26*03  inches,  or  3*78  inches  more,  and  that  tbat  is 
soffieient  to  account  for  a  very  large  amount  of  de|detion 
in  rivers  and  streams  and  springs. 

19.535.  And  also  in  the  ohalk  itself  P— Well,  that  is 

the  same  thing,  is  it  not  P 

19.536.  I  agree ;  it  is  the  same  thing,  although  you 
did  not  say  so  in  Hertfordshire.  Now,  Iwas  asking  you 
about  a  question  and  answer  that  you  gave  in  refer- 
ence to  what' Mr.  Deacon  had  stated.  You  remember 
Mr.  Deacon  stated  at  Question  8,221 :  *'  Apart  altogether 
'*  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Stames  project  for 
"  the  supply  of  any  speoifio  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
"  important  to  observe  the  very  high  ratio  in  which 
"  the  necessary  storage  inoreases  with  the  supply," 
Hid  he  went  on  to  point  out,  tiiat  if.  you  increased  the 
supply  from  200  million  to  SOO  million  gallons  a  day— 
thafeia  to  say,'  nearly  50  per  cent,  increase— the  stonge 
had  to  be  inoieased  180  per  cent.,  soul  if  you  inomsed 
it  from  200  millions  to  400  miUifms-^tiiat  is  to  say,  an 
inorease  of  100  -per  cent,— the  storage  would  have  to 
be  increased  4S0  per  cent.  Do  you  Assent  from  that  P 
—Yes ;  I  dissent  from  the  rate  of  supply— the  rate  of 
supply  as  regards  the  stwage  does  Hot  appear  to  me 
to  be  ocareot, 

19.537.  Just  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  prove  that  to  be 
a  moderate  calculation  from  the  Report  of  the  Boyal 
Commission.  If  you  will  look  at  pi^  4SZ  of  the 
Appendices,  at  the  head  of  the  colnnui  headed 
"  Appendix  C  67,"  you  will  find  there,- 1  think,  first  a 
table — Table  Ko.  1— showing  "  Beqnired  for  daily 
water  supply" — that  is  one  oolnmn — "  Total  minimum 
"  flow  of  the  river,"  "  storage  required,"  and  I  see  for 
114  million  gallons  the  storage  required  is  1,896 
millions.  I  see  that  if  you  increase  it  to  184  million 
gallons,  you  have  to  increase  the  storage  to  5,116 
millions,  or  an  increase,  I  think,  of  170  per  oent.,  while 
the  114  millions  is  increased  to  184  millions,  which  is 
an  inorease  of  only  61  per  oenL ;  is  that  not  so  P— That 
is  not  the  question.  I  am  not  finding  any  ftnlt  with 
the  ratio  of  storage. 

19.538.  Do  you  agree  with  that  P — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that ;  that  is  pwfeotly  right. 

19.539.  Just  one  more  question  on  that.  I  will  get 
the  ratio  of  storage  from  this.  When  you  inorease  it 
to  300  million  gallons,  the  staeage  ^;oes  up  to  17,526 
millions,  or  an  increase  of  th»  quantity  of  160  per  oent. 
from  114  millions  P— Yes. 

18.540.  While  the  storaoe  is  increased  824  per  cent.  ? 
—The  storage  from  what  r 

19.541.  The  storage  from  1,896  millions  to  17,526 
milUons,  that  is  8ii4  per  cent.,  while  you  have  only 
increased  the  supply  by  160  per  cent.  P— That  is  the 
question ;  is  the  increase  of  supply  160  per  cent.  P 

19.542.  I  am  only  taking  the  figures  from  the  oc^amn ; 
the  increase  from  114  to  300  is  160  per  cent,  f — Yes  j 
but  first  of  all,  I  dispute  ths.figure  of  114. 

19,643.  This  is  Mr.  Huhtefr^s  figure;  yon  know?— • 
Just  60.  The  figure  for  ISO  on  the  tables  that 
we  were  going  on  at  that  time  is  only  1,802  ;  but  tbo 
question  is  as  regards  the  supply,  not  as  regards  tho 
storage.  The  supply  of  130  millions,  an  I  have  taken  it, 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  storage  under  the  condi- 
tions of  1898.  Of  that  130  millions,  23  millions  a  day 
have  to  be  stored  on  the  average  of  the  year ;  that 
leaves  107  millions  without  the  oonditious  of  storage. 
Take  107  from  200  millions  and  it  leaves  93  znillious ; 
take  it  from  300  millions  and  it  leaves  193  millions. 
Therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  supply  is  as  93  is  to  193,  or 
207, 1  think  that  is. 

19,544.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
said  tbat  you  were  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Deacon's 
statement  which  1  read  to  yon,  tinst  it  is  importaiit  to 
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obserre  the  very  high  ratio  in  which  the  necesBary 
rtorage  increases  with  the  supply  P — Yes. 

19.545.  Of  course,  if  you  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hunter's 
figures,  yon  must  settle  that  with  him  ? — No,  1  was 
qoarrelliDg  with  the  definition  of  supply.  The 
deGiiition  of  supply  for  storage  purposes  only  begins  at 
]ii7  on  the  worst  year  we  have  had  at  present,  and  does 
noi  begin  at  nothing. 

19.546.  The  table  says  "required  for  daily  water 
nipply  "  ? — Tes. 

1!*,547.  I  should  have  thought  that  that  meant 
enctl^  the  same  thing  as  Hr.  Deacon ;  stilly  wo  will 
lesre  it  so.  Now,  one  or  two  qnestiooa  with  regard  to 
Toar  Staines  Scheme.  In  Estimate  1  you  give  a 
calcalation  of  cost  in  relation  to  the  figures  of  1893 ; 
of  that  money  which  you  put  down  there  first  for 
rpeerroirs,  will  you  tell  me  what  jou  have  put  down 
for  landP— No,  lam  afraid Iiconia  not  tell  yon  that 
straight  off. 

19.548.  Can  vou  tell  me  what  you  put  down  for 
eicavatiou  and  Dunking  P — No,  I  think  we  have  not  had 
these  figures  f^om  yon,  and  you  con  scarcely  ask  me 
what  I  make  it  on  my  figures. 

19.549.  Forgive  me ;  this  is  your  scheme  I  am 
questioning  you  about  P— Certainly. 

19.550  For  the  Thames  supply  P-^These  figures  I 
can  divide  into  reservoirs  and  otner  works  if  you  like. 

19.551.  Aqueducts  P— No,  reservoirs  and  other  works. 

19.552.  Fampii^;  engines  P— No,  reservoirs  and  other 
works. 

19.553.  You  cannot  tell  me,  for  instance,  what  yon 
have  put  down  for  the  aqneducts  to  convey  185^  million 
nllons  a  day? — Yes,  I  think  you  can  find  that  on 
Estimate  14. 

19.554.  Estimate  14 — that  must  be  a  long  time  ago  P 
—The  aqnednot  is  pat  down  on  Estimate  14  as  costing 

19.555.  Is  that  to  convey  the  185)  million  gallons  P— 
^0,  that  is  another  aqueduct.  There  is  one  aqueduct 
to  oonvey  a  part  of  the  185,  and  then  there  is  another 
aqaeduct  afterwards  to  convey  a  larger  amount.  These 
lie  oalonlated  on  the  basis  of  the  same  aqneducts  that 
ire  have  at  present. 

19.556.  Then  that  amount  of  money  spent  on  an 
aqnednct  would  convey  that  amount  of  water  P — ^Tee. 

19.557.  Can  yon  tell  me  the  dimensions  of  the  fall? 
—The       is       of  one  foot  per  chain. 

19.558.  And  the  dimensions  P — No,  I  could  not  tell 
70a  at  the  moment.  The  smaller  aqueduct  is  abcut 
10  feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  of  5  to  1  at  the 
sides,  and  with  a  depth  of  6  feet  4  inches  of  water. 

19.559.  What  is  the  length  P— The  length  of  the 
Roaller  aqueduct  ia  just  about  six  miles. 

19.560.  Is  the  smaller  aquedact  capable  of  conveying 
185^  million  gallons  P— -No,  it  is  an  aqaednct  that  is 
capable  of  eonveying  90  million  gaUons. 

19.561.  I  think  you  intended  to  fence  your  aqueduct, 
or  rather  to  embank  it  on  either  side,  did  you  not, 
when  yonvrere  in  Parliament? — Tes,  we  spoke  about 
doing  so. 

19.562.  In  order,  as  I  understand,  to  prevent  fiood 
vater  from  the  Thames  Valley  getting  into  the 
tqnodact  P — Yes. 

19.563.  Are  yon  dcnng  that  P— No. 

19.564.  Therefore,  flood  water  will  get  in  ?— Hay. 

19.565.  Have  you  been  in  the  Thames  Yalley  within 
the  last  week  P— ^o.  I  have  not. 

19.566.  Oo  you  know  how  many  thousand  acres  are 
Tinder  water  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

19,667.  If  thousands  of  acres  are  under  water  in  the 
Thames  Yalley,  must  they  rot  bnng  down  enormous 
amounts  of  manure  from  farms  and  ditches  P — ^No,  I 
think  not. 

19.568.  Yon  think  not?— I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
true  statement. 

19.569.  However,  yon  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
banldng  your  aqueduot>  either  befcn«  it  reaches  your 
reservoir  or  when  it  is  conveying  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  P— Yes. 

19.570.  You  have  told  mo  some  particnlara  of  your 
aqueduct,  but  out  yon  tell  me  any  jwrtioolars  abont 
the  reserrc^;  can  you  give  me  the  coat  of  exoaTation 
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and  banking — of  puddle  and  of  puddlingP— rl  ,,cq^d  ^/i^-S* 
give  you  them,  but  I  do  not  thinkl.am,c^led,iipbn  Uf 
tell  what  my  contractor's  prices  are.  ,       ,;  . 

19,671.  May  I  say  that  you  h«ve- pot  in  an  estimate?  ^  -  " 

— Yes.  ■„  1 

19.572.  Which  shows  that '  the 'Ottt^t'  of -the  >total 
capacity  would  be  l,311,000I.P-'-ee*tainlyt. 

19.573.  Without  dettuls  it  is'lhi^bEli'bibl'nf  u^se,  tt> 
test  that P— Certainly.  ■    •    ■■  •  ^ 

19.574.  If  yon  do  not  want  t6  be  tertedi  so  much,  I 
think,  the  worse  for  your  Staines  Scheme  P — I  dd  hot 
think  so.  I  can  only  voueh^'fbr  -the  tnrth  1^  '  the 
figures.  ,  ,   ,  , 

{Mr.  Femher.)  We  have  got 'th6  icontraok,  yoo-  seet 
Mr.  Browne.  ■   .  x'  -.m 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  He  could  tell  mo'  what  thd 
puddUng  is,  and  what  the  excavation  is,  and  what  tb'd 
pitching  is.  ■'         i     ■  ■ 

(Mr.  Pemhcr.)  Docs  not  the  conti^fc  'coviji- flll  'tiairP'" 

16,576.  (Ml*.  Balfour  Broteiie  to  vy^tieafX  ^^gaua,.  Tft^iva 
you  got  there  the  pumping  engines  ana  builaings  to 
pump  the  water  into  the  reservoi^  P-i-^Yefl.       ' '     '  ' 

19.576.  How  much  is  thi^t? — TheJ  are  all  ^  put  in, 
as  yon  see — first  reservoir  aiM  pui]af{ing,  niaqh^ 
683,8351. 

19.577.  Does  that  include' the  engines  and  buildings 
to  pump  the  water  into  th6  dist*ictP-J-Na  -      i  ■  •'  : 

19.678.  Can  you  separato.-them .^-7^  Thfs  d^es  not  ' 
include  anything  for  puiqping  iotp  the  di^ri^st. ,  , , ,    , , . 

19.679.  Have  you  got  .fto  ainoi^  qf  niuaBtng\i^to 
tho  district  P — Pumping  machinery  for  distribution  is 
put  down  here  at  I81,980i;  ,    '     ' '  .   '  j 

19.580.  For  the  whole  of  that  185^  jnilUon  gallons' a  - 
day  from  the  Thames  you  luj  the  pumping  titaohmery 
would  only  be   181,wOI.$-rE3»u0e  <ne,- pumping  te 

supply.  .  ..I,:;      I     .     H-.,  ,_  -  ;i 

19.581.  I  say  pumping  machiiiery.  for  disttibntlan  P 
— Yes.  The  cost  of  pumping  ;taiB\^p]yi  the  qnantaiijyt 
increasing  from  nil  to  55^  railliob  gaUOns  per  dima 
during  16  years;  of  course^  ^e.  ^lyuij^jpary  is.jfor 
pumping 65} million  gallons/'  . ,.  ,   /  ,  -  , 

19.582.  I  do  not  go  into  ttK' 16  years  attain,  >beaause 
that  my  Lord  asked  ycm  flbM^  and  I'lA'^  it  wtier*  hk 
left  it.  I  pass  from  year  d>ftail9,  far  m  y^  van  give 
me  them,  of  the  Stain<^  Sclit^me  to  auother  matteei?, 
and  that  is  the  estimate  you  put  iit  ut  Qde^tiou  18,28^ 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  Wcisb'  SL'heuie  so  far  afi  the 
bringing  of  the  123}  lailliiin  ii,!^11<m^  to  Tjoiiduii  ia 
concerned.  Before  I  i^^k  n.rj ytlmiL:  lui  ibiit,  ju:  Itt 
me  ask  this:  At  the  ('''^^'''^'^t  iiiiK'  li:i.v<r  tiic  ^\LLLc;r 
companies  to  pay  to  thi'  TSmmey^  Cnh^^  'i  r;i[i'?y  juarinnal 
Bum  amounting  to  25,li'^''i^  i":v  mniu'ii  or  Hn. i-.iili'ints P 
—Yes. 

19.583.  By  the  Staines  g,i^heme«,9£c0gjrpe,tbe.qM»nMt7 
taken  out  of  the  Thameq  .yr\\\  be  inorooeed  P-^Yes.  .  •  • 

19.584.  And  the  paymcflt  iricreoaea  ?^ — I  pi'esttnnte  so.  [ 

{Mr.  MeUor.)   Hojfv  is   .(hat  ..payment  calcu^t^d, 
Mr.  Browne?  ]  \  ,  ■  .   ■  . 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  it  Jis  fixttd  bjEi  the 
various  Acta  of  Parliament..  ■  .  i  i  '  -     ' .  ■   .  " 

(Mr.  P«f»b«-.)  YeSi     '  '  ■  ' 

(Mr.  f  ope.)  It  is  ui  arbitrary  fixture  oh  the,4eman4 
of  the  Conservaupyf.aj|;iid,  iA  i8,the  Apt  of  1  Parliaipent 
governs  it.  ^         ,""  .'    ' /'.    ,  '  ,      .  • 

(Mr.  Balfour  £r6wiie.>j  Although  it.  is  .im. a  eensv 
arbitrary,  it  is  ron^ily-in  proportionito  quasility.'  * 

{Mr.Tope.)  No.',      .   .  '  ■  '       "         ,      '  , 

(Mr.  Bc^ow  frqwTtfi.).  It  liasi-ijeeu  increased  When- 
ever the  quanti4fy^wa8..inc^rea8ed.     ;         i      ,  ,,_f 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  anotber  thing,     .  <     .    >  < 
(Mr.  Balfouf  BroifiheJ^'  SoUjgtly,  ih  proportion  to  the 
quantity,  !  ,   ;     •  ■ 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Not  in  proportion,  but!  it  is  supposed 

have  some  relation  to  the  take  of  water. 

i-i  .        <  ■ 

19.585.  (Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Yea.  Here  again,  hf 
the  Southwark  imd  Yaux^aU  Agbpf  1S98, 1  th;iiik.t^at 
they,  vrheoi  t^ejitake.  the  majtijoum  ^nnpunt  of  wi^tWT 
are  to  pay  to  .^,Thapi,ep  Con^rvAncy  3i,,915i.  j' 
annum.  DftTpo,  know ,  thatr  l^r.  Middleton  f(^X  thi 
that  is  right,  hat  I  really  forget.  ;    „  .. 
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#r.  A.  E.  19.536.  Therefbto,  foi'  the  lS^  millions  that  yoa  ar« 

nt^tUeAm.  to  tako  when  these  works  are  completed  the  payment 

,  Q  '   to  the  Thames  Coasorronoy  womd  be  34,Sw^.  per 

It  Deo.  *9B  annam  P— I  really  cannot  check  those  Sgares. 

19.587.  No,  you  will  take  them  from  me — ^you  have 
assented  to  the  three  separately,  and  I  have  only  added 
them  togeUier  F — I  hare  not  assented  to  three  separately, 
I  have  assented  to  one  of  themf 

19.588.  Yon  as»ented  to  the  25.4501.  P— I  duvesny  it 
is  qaite  right,  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  because  I  do  not 
know. 

19.589.  1  haTo  them  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Tea. 

19.590.  And  I  am  right  in  saying  that  if  yoa  look  at 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Act,  1898,  section  21,  you 
will  find  that  the  annual  payments  to  be  made  by  the 
company  are  to  increase  as  the  quantity  of  water 
increases  P — Yes,  within  the  figures  you  gave. 

19.591.  Aud  as  I  told  you,  the  maximum  that  they 
will  have  to  pay  when  they  take  the  total  amount 
authorised  is  3,9152.  P— Yes. 

19.592.  Uakingatotalof  34.3652.  P— Tea. 

(3fr.  Pemfter.)  .Mr.  Browne,  would  you,  before  you  go 
to  another  point,  forgive  me  for  just  referring  for  one 
moment  to  the  cost  of  pumping  for  distribution  of  the 
185^  million  gallons  P 

(Mr.  Sal/our  Srotone.)  I  hare  gone  from  it. 

{Mr.  j?em6er.)  If  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  it 
did  seem  to  some  of  us  that  you  ignored  that  t^e  cost 
was  only  for  55  million  gallons,  because  we  had  got  the 
pumping  to  supply  for  130  miilions  already. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Hr.  Uiddleton  pointed  that  out. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovrne.)  I  cjuite  understood  that,  bat 
I  was  trying  to  get  from  hmi  total  cost  of  pump- 
ing; that  he  ooald  not  give  mo,  as  I  understood, 
separate  fVom  the  rest,  but  he  gave  the  185  us  merely 
the  additional  amount  for  the  Staines  8(^«ne  as 
designed  in  that  laUe. 

{Mf.  Pembef.)  So  long  as  it  is  understood  I  am 
flatis^d.  I  beg  your  pardon— I  did  not  know  that  it 
kad  been  explained  before. 

19.593.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  take  it,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  that  yen  will  asree  that  the  payments  will  have  to 
be  increased  as  tne  quantity  of  water  teken  is 
increased  P — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will, 

19.594.  Therefore,  as  comparing  the  two  schemes, 
Wales  with  the  Staines,  you  must  always  remember 
thac  yon  will  have  to  make  a  payment  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  which  will  not  nave  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  vV  elsh  water  P— Tes,  that  is  perfectly  right 
and  perfectly  true. 

19.595.  I  see  that  the  Eeporc  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission  points  out  the  necessity :  *'  Secondly,  it  is 
"  evident  that  no  really  satisfactory  supervision  can  be 
"  exercised  over  several  hundred  miles  of  waterway 
*.'  without  o  considerable  staff  of  inspectors  and  the 
"  staff  which  the  'Conservancy  at  present  mafntiaina, 
"  and  which  consists  of  two  ohiet  inspectors,  two 
*'  assistant  inspectors,  and  four  river  keepers,  appears 
**  to  us  to  be  utterly  inadequate  for  the  pun>0Be, 
"  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  omoials 
"  have  other  duties  to  perform  besides  that  of  inapec- 
"  tion."  So  I  take  it  that  the  moneys  paid  are  partly, 
at  any  rate,  paid  for  the  inspection  and  protection  of 
the  water  by  the  Thames  Oonservancy  P  —  So  I 
understand. 

19.596.  They  say,  fnrtbor  down  on  the  same  page, 
"While  we  would  add  the  further  recommendation 
*'  already  mentioned  by  us,  that  fte  staff  engaged  in 
**  inspection  should  be  very  considerably  increased, 
"  the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose  being  provided 
"  by  the  water  companies,  or  such  other  bodies  ns  are 
**  permitted  to  take  water  from  the  rivers."  Now, 
under  these  inspectional  powers,  are  you  aware  that  a 
large  number  of  works  have  had  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  protection  of  London  water  which  would  not  have 
been  otherwise  necessary  P — I  think  that  is  scarcely  a 
correct  view  of  it ;  for  the  protection  of  the  river  from 
floods,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  more. 

19.597.  The  protection  of  the  river  from  floods?— 
TeH. 

19.598.  Do  yon  think  that  the  idea  mentioned  in  that 
report,  that  I  have  jnst  been  referring  to,  was  to 
pj-otect  from  floods,  or  to  protect  the  souroes  of  supply  ? 
— I  should  pay  that  the  report  intended  the  protoctioB 
of  the  sources  of  supply. 


19,59e.  I  thought  so  too?— But  1  do  not  think  ihab 
that  is  entirely  what  has  been  done. 

19.600.  Now,  I  go  to  your  Estimate  15  (a).  First,  1 
will  ask  you  this — ^that  calculation  has  not  been  made 
in  detful,  or  upon  a  survey  of  the  ground,  or  with  any 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Welu  Spheme  P— 
That  is  not  exactly  true,  but  is  very  nearly  true. 

19.601.  Very  nearly  true  P — Yes. 

19.602.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life,  as  an  engineer, 
when  you  were  even  designing  works  for  Honiton  and 
the  other  little  places  that  yon  mentioned,  do  it  en 
analogy,  or  did  you  do  it  upon  surveys  and  levels?— 
Katnrslly,  if  I  nave  got  the  surveys  and  levels,  I  use 
the  surveys  and  levels,  and  I  may  check  myself  by 
analogy. 

19.603.  And  there  is  no  question  about  it  thai  the 
real  way  to  arrive  at  the  real  cost  of  works  would  be  to 
do  it  in  that  way  P — I  do  not  say  so  neoesaarily  at  all, 
but  I  think  analogy  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way. 

19.604.  Now  we  will  see  if  it  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  knock  off  two  items  that  I  do  not 
quite  see  here ;  this  is  an  estimate,  is  it  not,  of  the 
capital  that  would  have  to  be  expended  in  bringing 
water  from  WalesP— Of  the  capital  and  the  interest. 

19.605.  First  of  all,  we  want,  surely,  to  get  at  the 
capital,  do  we  not  P — Very  weU. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Crippt.)  I  see  this  is  calculated,  lie  states, 
by  analogy  from  the  cost  of  those  other  schemes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  sir. 

{Mr.  H.  W,  Orippt.)  It  does  not  purport  to  be  any- 
thing more. 

{Mr.  Baiffour  Brotone.)  ISo,  it  does  not,  I  think,  in 
ozamination-in-ohief  be  admitted  that  it  was  the  best 
he  could  do,  but  certainly  not  as  good  as  he  could  wish. 

{WOneas.)  I  do  not  think  I  said  so  at  all.  I  think  an 
estimate  by  analogy  is  an  exceedingly  good  one. 

19.606.  {Mr.  Balfom-  Protcne.)  I  will  show  yon 
immediately  what  the  analogy  will  lead  you  to,  but 
I  am  first  dealing  with  tho  purport  of  the  estimate  ;  it  is 
to  show  by  analogy  or  some  means  what  the  capital 
cost  would  be  of  bringing  water  from  Wales  P— Partly 
that  and  psaiily  the  interest. 

19.607.  I  think  you  have  already  admitted  that  there 
are  two  items —7,296,000Z.  and  13,916,000Z. —which 
come,  together,  to  21,212,000Z.P— Tes. 

19.608.  That  is  to  say,  those  two  items  represent 
more  than  one-half  of  your  total  BomP — ^More  than 
half  the  42,000,0001. 

19.609.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  already  admitted 
that  in  calculating  the  cost  of  the  1*33  million  gallons 
from  Wales,  the  works  in  progress,  which  are  works  to 
supply  more  water,  should  npt  be  included  F — I  thmk 
they  should  be  included,  myself.  It  is  an  advancing 
scheme. 

19.610.  Did  you  not  admit  in  eiamination-in-chief 
to  my  Lord  that  it  should  not  be,  and  did  you  not 
point  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  the 
correction  had  been  made  ?— No.  >  did.Kot  say  it-'Should 
not  be. :  I  said,  simply  that  I  had  put  it  in  both  forms, 
so  that  it  might  be  taken  either  way.  ^.y.  . 

19.611.  So  that  it  might  bo  taken  out  P — Bo  that  it 
might  be  taken  either  way. 

19.612.  Yery  well ;  now  we  will  see :  First,  yre  are 
going  to  include  what  it  cost  to  bring  liiS^  millions 
from  Wales  P— Tes. 

19.613.  No  part  of  that  7,000,000/.  is  to  be  expended 
on  that P— No;  no  part  of  that  7,000,000Z.  ia  to  bo 
expended  on  that. 

19,61^  Further  than  that,  I  find  that  you  have  put 
down  for  interest  13,916,000{.  P— Tes. 

19.615.  And  that  is  shown  upon  your  Estimate  167— 
Tes. 

19.616.  And  tiiat  is  the  interest,  calculated  up  to  the 
year  1936  P— Tes. 

19,6X7.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  the  Commissioners 
that  the  interest  of  tluit  money  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
capital  cost  of  bringing  the  water  from  Wales  tu-day  P 
— I  have  not  sugf^cstcd  that,  I  said  "  Totskl  capital 
cost"  just  above  that.  It  is  part  of  the  expense  wDich 
will  have  to  be  incurred  up  to  that  date. 

19,618.  Would  yon  really  ask  this  Commission  to  say 
that  the  way  to  calculate  the  cost  of  tho  Loudoif 
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ntenrorkfl  companieB  is  to  pat  dovu  the  capital,  uid 
then  10  add  to  it  the  whole  of  the  diTidends  that  have 
been  pud  since  the  inception  of  the  oompanies  ? — Not 
the  diridends,  hat  certainly  the  chains. 

19.619.  That  ia,  the  interest  P— Ko,  it  is  the  oharges, 
sot  the  dividencb. 

19.620.  But  this  is  interest  ?— This  is  interest  which 
a  to  be  paid  hj  the  ratepayer. 

19.621.  Which  ia  in  lien  of  dividend?— Is  it?  I 
ihonld  not  Uke  to  have  dividends  of  that  description. 

19,6^.  Snrely  there  would  he  no  dividends  paid  on 
this  on  the  supposition  that  we  bring  water  from 
Wales  ? — ^The  ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  this  accnmu- 
lited  interest,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  the 
ratepayers  that  they  should  know  it. 

19,^  Important  that  they  should  know  it  P— Yes. 

19.624.  Do  yon  nob  think  that  the  ratepayers  of 
Loodon  arc  paying  interest  to-day  in  their  water  rates  P 
-Certainly ;  bnt  they  are  not  paying  the  13i916,O00E. 
in  that  nnmber  of  years. 

19.625.  And  they  will  not  have  to  pay  that  13,000.0001. 
until  the  year  1936  P — I  beg  your  pardon. 

19.626.  No,  not  till  1936  P— They  will  have  to  pay 
ptrt  of  it  every  yesir. 

19.627.  Of  course  ;  bnt  1936  ia  the  time?— Certainly. 

19.628.  And  von  are  adding  tho  wholo  of  the  interest 
until  19S6  to  the  capital  cost  of  to-day  P — Yes,  that  is 
tlio  time  when  the  re^rroir  is  exhausted  

19. m.  Xow  — 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  Let  him  finish.  He  said  '*  That  is  the 
time." 

[Mr.  Pope.)  1  am  snro  you  do  not  intend  it ;  Mr.  Mid* 
dleton  spnaks  rather  under' bis  voice,  ai:d  joa  do  not 
hear  his  answer,  and  you  think  it  is  closed  before  be 
has  completed  it. 

{Mr.  Balfour  frowns.)  I  d}d  not  hear.  (To  the 
vt'toew.)  Let  me  have  your  answier,  please. 

19.630.  (3fi-.  Pem&ei*  to  leUness.)  That  is  the  time 
•s  yon  were  saying  P — That  is  the  year  when  the  re> 
seiToir  woidd  be  exhausted';  that  is  the  reason  why  it 
maid  he  taken  up  to  that  date. 

19.631.  {Mr.  SaJfmir  BroirM.)  By  exhausted,  do  yon 
mein  Hiat  the  reservoir  would  then  be  supplying  all  the 
witer  it  conld  P — Yes. 

19,633.  And  as  against  that  13,000,000;.  yon  have  not 
put  down  one  penny  for  receipts? — Certainly  not, 
Decaase  I  have  not  pnt  down  a  penny  for  receipts 
against  the  other  side — against  the  Staines. 

19.633.  If  that  interest  until  1936  is  to  be  eliminated, 
and  the  works  in  progress  are  to  be  eliminated,  then 
yoar  calculation  of  42,000,000?.  comes  down  to 
21,000,00(9.  .B— Tes  ;  bnt  I  do  not  see  why  it  shonld  be 
eliminated. 

19.634.  I  differ  from  you,  and  I  can  only  differ  from 
TOB  at  the  present  time.  Now,  with  regard  to  your 
SgureB  higher  ap ;  yon  start  as  to  storage  witili  analogy 

terc." — ^Tes. 

\^,^>h.  And  one  of  the  things  you  compare  in  the 
Birmingham  Scheme  P — Yes. 

19.636.  Are  ^ou  aware  that  in  the  Bii-mingham 

Scheme,  which  is  for  80  million  gallons  a  day  ?— 

75  million  gallons,  I  think. 

19.637.  You  are  very  likely  right— for  76  million 
nUoDS  a  da^,  there  are  to  be  six  reservoirs  P— Yes,  I 

believe  that  is  so. 

19.638.  Vaning  in;  capacity  from  1,320  million 
gallons  up  to  7,540  million  gallons?— I  daresay. 

19.639.  And  that  the  total  capacity  of  those  six 
rCBervoirs  is  17,360  million  gallons  ?— Yes. 

19.640.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  have  to  make  six 
TesselB  to  bold  the  water  .it  would  be  dearer  than  if 
Tou  coald  inako  one  P — I  do  not  think,  under  ^he  cir- 
cmnstances,  it  ie. 

19.641.  Yon  do  not  think  so  ?  —  Not  under  the 
puticnlar  ciTCumstances  of  that  particular  ciise. 

19.642.  What  are  the  peculiar  oircumstanoes  P'- 
So  far  as  Z  know  the  dams — I  have  not  seen  the 
Thole  of  them — ^but,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  they  are 
Tery  short. 

19.643.  Do  yon  know  Cefn  Ooch  dam— what  height 
it  is  P^No,  I  do  not  j  I  said  "  short" 


19,644i,  It  is  in  ignorance  of  tha^  that  yon  compared  Mr.  S.  B. 
the  Welsh  Scheme  P— I  said  "  short,"  excnse  me.  MMMpft. 

19,M5.  I  Imow,  and  I  said  *' height"— both  have  to  igceo  'sa 
ho  considered,  havB  they  not  P— Both  have  to  bo  con-     .    , '  ' 
eidered,  bnt  the  height,  I  think,  is  not  $o  great  as  the 
other. 

19.646.  Now  compare  that  scheme,  which  is  for  a 
total  capacity  of  17,360  million  gallons,  with  a  total 
area  of  1,500  acres,  with  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  Welsh 
reservoir,  whioh  is  to  be  doable  the  capacity,  that  is  to 
say,  double  tho  water  area,  3,000  acres,  and  is  to  he 
capable  of  containing  39,000  million  gallons  P— 31,000 
million  gallons. 

19.647.  39,000  million  gallons  P— Then  we  have  never 
had  the  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  dam. 

10.648.  And  it  is  in  ignorance  of  that  that  you 
have  tried  to  make  an  estimate  P — ^Certainly,  because 
it  must  be  bigger  than  the  one  I  have  made  it  on. 

19.649.  Do  you  think  there  is  really  any  analogy? 
Here  is  a  reservoir  with  twice  the  water  area,  with  far 
more  than  double  the  capacity  of  the  six  pnt  together. 
Do  yon  think  you  can  compare  the  expense  ?— Certunly, 
lean;  undoubtedly. 

16,650. 1  Bee  tbat,  again,  you  have  included,  not  only 
the  Elan  Valley  of  Birmingham,  but  Thirlniere  and  the 
Vyrnwy  P— Yes. 

19.651.  Amongst  other  things,  have  you  got  in  that 
estimate  the  money  for  102,000  aores  of  land?— I 
have  taken  them  exactly  on  the  estimate  they  woro 
taken  on. 

19.652.  I  am  speaking  of  dnrs  p— No,  I  have  not  put 
in  any  particular  snm  for  your  land. 

19.653.  You  have  not  P— No. 

19.654.  Ai-e  ^ou  aware  that  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh 
Scheme  for  Birmingham  supply,  they  have  purchased 
the  watershed  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  tbat. 

19.655.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  Liverpool  people  have 
purchased  the  Vyrnwy  Watershed  P — Yes. 

19.656.  Are  youaware  that  llanchester  has  purefaased 
its  watershed  P— I  understood  tiut  they  had  not  the 
watershed. 

19,667.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  whole  of  the  Thirlmere 
Watershed  belongs  to  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  P 

— thought  it  was  the  other  way. 

19.658.  Therefore,  in  your  figures,  you  have  gob 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  TaterBhe&  f 
—Yes,  I  certainly  have. 

19.659.  When  you  compare  that  with  Staines,  you 
have  not  got  cme  penny  for  the  purchase  of  any  portion 
of  Hhe  watershed  P— I  beg  your  pardon. 

19.660.  When  ^ou  compare  it  with  Staines,  y'ou  have 
not  got  a  penny  in  the  Steines  Scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  one  acre  of  the  watershed  P — Yon  have  just  been 
describing  to  us  tbat  we  have  had  to  pay  a  very  large 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  the  watershed  by  paying  a 
rental  to  the  Thames  Conserranoy. 

19.661.  Beally,  do  yon   call   rental  purchase  P  — 
Certainly,  it  is  a  purchase  in  this  particular  case. 

19.662.  In  tho  first  place,  where  do  you  pay  the  rent 
to — merely  to  people  who  are  to  go  about  inspecting  P — 
Certainly. 

19.663.  Do  you  call  that  a  rent  P — It  is  a  rent  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  and  for  preserving  the  watershed 
for  the  use  of  London. 

19.664.  You  have  not  got  in  your  cnpital  sum  6n« 
penny  even  for  that  34,000/.  P — I  have  not. 

19.665.  Nor  have  you  got  one  penny  for  the  purchase 
of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply 
in  the  same  way  that  these  three  great  corporations 
have  P — No,  certainly  not. 

19.666.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary  for  those  three 
great  towns  to  purchase  their  watersheds? — If  it  was 
necessary,  I  shonld  have  thought  it  was  necessary  for 
London ;  but  apparently  yon  do  not  think  so. 

19.667.  You  do  not ;  you  think  that  Parliament 
allowed  Itfanohcbter,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  to 
throw  away  money  unnecessarily  P — No,  but  yoa  say 
that  yon  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

19.668.  I  hfkve  not  said  a  word  of  thftt  sorb  ? — Uxcusq 
me. 
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-i^r.''!9.'*^.  '  '(iCK"PdtW0S-.)  Ton  misnnclerBtood  the  aaswer.  He 

SRdjffetoii.  did  nofe"ia^'-'that  be  did  cot  think  it  necessary;  he 

t|  merf^'j  abiitl  were,  parried  your  answer  by  saying  that 

liSI)m.^e  jW^.dotiiKKb  8««ai  to  think  it  necessary. 

"  '(Jft*.  Balfour  Browne.)  1  do  think  it  necessary — 
abaolutely  necessary. 

'  idhatlrma/n.)  We  have  been  tcld,  Mr.  Bromie,  that 
in^ad  oF  purchasing  102,000  aorej,  I  think  it  is* 
itllticn  ^OQld  be  the  watershed  of  the  Welsh  reserroir, 
y<^a  ^tere*  only  soing  to  pure  ha  »o  the  area  of  the 
<res6XT0ir  Itself,  via.,  3,000  odd  acres. 

{itV.  Sa^ow  Bromie.)  TS(o,  my  Lord. 

iwitneee.)  We  were  told  so.  Sir  Alexander  Binnio 
tola  da  m,  distinctly. 

'  ''(JUy.  Baifottr  Browne.)  With  great  nspect,  I  think 
not,  my  Lord.  I  have  alw^  understood  that  the 
ikshedM) '  'was  to  purchase,  jnst  as  these  three  great 
(koWDB-'did,  the  whole  of  the  vratorshed. 

Sra  14,905.     (Ohairman,)  !No,  the  very  contrary  was  said  to  us; 
it^maybave  been  a  mistake,  bat  it  was  so  said. 

'  {If^'.'Baifow' Browne.)  I  am  told,  my  Lord,  that  yon 
:aTe  right ;  that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  watershed* 
Imt  '  any  populated  'part  that  is  necessary  to  be 
purchased  for  the  protection  of  our  water  aupplj. 

'  '{Vfritne$8.)  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  said  3,300  acres 
whioh  is  simply  the  area  of  the  reserroirs. 

(Ohairmm.)  He  said  so,  distinctly. 

,  19,669.  (Kr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  will  leave  it  on 
yonx  own  auBwer ;  do  yoti  think  that  it  is  nnneoessary 
to  purchase  the  whole  watershed  ? — I  think  it  oaght  to 
^e  purchased,  myself. 

19.670.  Ton  think  it  ought  to  be  P— Tes. 

19.671.  Why? — For  the  same  reason  that  the  en* 
nneers  of  the  Tbirlmere,  the  Yymwy,  and  the  Elan 
jvalleys  thought  it  necessary  to  purchase, 

19.672.  That  is  soaroely  a  reason,  that  is  again  yonr 
analogy ;  do  you  think  it  necessary  for  the  protection 
'of  a  town  water  snpply  that  the  control  over  ^e  whole 
watershed  should  be  in  the  hands  of  that  townP— 
Dbrionsly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  if  there  is  somebody  else  to  look 
after  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Oonserrancy. 

'  19,673.  (Mr.  S.  W.  Oripps.)  Do  you  know  whether 
that  purchase  of  the  watershed  was  allowed  for  and  done 
in  the  first  instance,  or  was  it  a  subsequent  matter 
after  Birmingham  had  got  their  Bill?— I  really  am 

not.^ware  of  that, 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  cannot  say  about  the  Vymwy,  it  was 
^n  the  first  insteinoe  in  the  case  of  ICanohester. 

(2fr.  Pope.)  And  Birmingham  too. 

(^fr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  And  Birmingham  too. 

'  iXr.  Pember.)  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  in  those 
«aaes. 

"  (Jtfr.  B.  W.  Orippt.)  In  both  those  oases  P  I  thought 
thd  purchase  of  the  htnd  was  after  they  had  got  their 
Bill.' 

{Mr.  Pember.)  It  was  after  they  got  their  Bill,  bnt 
it  was  all  "part  of  their  scheme.  Sfy  learned  &iend 
Ur.  Pope  and  I  were  in  it.  I  was  for  the  main  land- 
o^i^er  who  oi^ed  about  60,000  acres,  and  we  arranged 
fOs  the  purchfiBe  while  the  Bill  was  in  Committee.  The 
same  thing  was  done  with  Manchester,  bscause  I  bad 
the  honour  of  appeai'ing  in  the  compensation  cases. 
Mr.  Hollams  reminds  mo  that  not  only  in  the  Birming- 
batn  oase  did  they  buy  the  land,  but  they  bought  the 
sheep  coo,  and,  indeed,  so  they  did  in  the  Manchester 
case, 

19,674.  (Mr.  Bi^faw>  Browne  to  wUneee.)  Ton  think 
it  necessary  to  purchase  P— Tes. 
.  19,(576.  As  those  tliree  did  P— Yes. 
,.  19,676., An4  upon  these  figures,  taken  from  analogy, 
of  conrsei  yon  hare  got  in  the  figures  the  parchase  of 
those  watersheds  P — Yes,  oertainly. 

.  ,I9,677>  Thorefiare,  to  compare  with  us,  you  we 
assuming  that  we  will  have  to  purchase  P— Tes. 

19.678.  Do  yon  think  that  if  we  did  purchase 
102,000|  aoreSj,  there  would  be  no  return  from  them  P — 
lExactlj;  then  .there  might  be, the  same  return  as  in 
the  Tbirlmere,  the  Vyrnwy, ,  and  the  Elim  Valley 
There  may  be  a  return. 

19.679.  And  so  there  is;  have  you  looked  into  the 
*eieuril  P—  f  dti  hot  WnoW  what  the  return  is ;  I  have  no 
means  of  finding  out. 


19.680.  If  there  is  a  return*  should  you  not  have  got 
the  annoal  amount,  capitalised  that,  and  set  it  against 
the  parchase  yalue  9 — If  I  could  have  done  so,  I  wonld, 

19.681.  Bat  you  have  not  dona  ftP — ^I  have  not 
done  it. 

19.682.  Of  course,  you  know,  that  the  idea  of  pur- 
chasing a  watershed  is  not  that  it  should  remain 
absolutely  unproductive  or  sterile P— No;  after  all  the 
sum  becomes  a  comparatively  small  one. 

19.683.  Ton  told  us  the  other  day  that  thepopalation 
in  the  lliames  Valley  was  over  a  million  P — Yes. 

19.684.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  in  these 
valleys  affected  by  the  proposed  Weuih  Scheme  is  P — So, 
I  do  not,  but  it  must  be  quite  smalL 

19.685.  Do  yon  know  that  it  is  about  3,700  P— I 
daresay. 

19,^6.  And  that  a  great  portion  of  these  will 
neoessarily  be  displaced  by  the  oonstruotion  of  the 
reservoir  r— I  presume  so, 

19.687.  If  itisneoe8sary,andyou8a^itiB,topurdlLase 
the  whole  watershed  for  the  protection  of  o^r  watev 
supply,  whertf  there  are  only  3,000  people,  it  is  not 
neeessaiT,  you  sa^,  to  purobaae  where  tnere  is  a-million  P 
—I  think  1  explained  before  that  .that  is  done  by  the 
payments  made  to  the  Thames  Oonserrancy  whose 
easiness  it  is  to  look  after  the  preservation  of  the  water 
of  the  Thames. 

19.688.  Again,  you  say  this  has  been  done  on  analogy  P 
—Yes. 

19.689.  And  it  brings  out,  I  understand,  91,611Z.  per 
million  gallons  of  daily  supply  P — ^Yes. 

19.690.  Do  you  know  that  if  you  had  taken  out 
Longdon  Dale,  Botberham,  Bradford*  Hnddersfield, 
Leicester  and  Oldham  and  made  an  analogy  upon  them 
it  would  have  worked  out  at  1B0,600Z.  P — I  think  it  is 
exceedingly  probable. 

19.691.  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  take  Glasgow  from 
Loch  Katrine  and  make  the  analogy  on  that,  instead  of 
being  150,000Z.  per  million,  it  works  out  only  at 
60,000Z.  P— I  daresay. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  There  is  no  reservoir,  you  know. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon  it  is  a 
reservoir  like  Thirlmere. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No. 

(Witneet.)  I  beg  your   pardon;     it  is  perfectly 

different. 

(Mr.  Balfour  .Browne.)  Forgive  me,  I  think  I  know — 
Loch  Katrine  is  raised,  is  it  not. 

{Witneae.)  How  mnoh  P 

19.692.  (jlfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  not  here  to  be 
asked  questions" — Nu,  but  do  you  not  see  that  the 
whole  difference  is  between  the  raising.  'ilie  other 
was  raised  80  feet — Thirlmere  is  raised  ^  feet. 

19.693.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  yoa  choose  yon  oan  get 
an  analogy  that  will  bring  out  any  figure  yon  like  per 
million  P— No,  I  think  not — not  taking  fair  figures.  I 
have  taken  the  three  largest  supplies  tnat  I  could  find. 

19.694.  The  three  largest  P— The  three  largest  that 

I  could  find. 

19.695.  Being,  when  all  pat  together,  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  proposed  scheme  for  London  P — That  may 
be ;  they  are  the  largest  that  I  could  find. 

19,696-7.  Again,  why  have  yon  pat  in  the  figure  of 
26,535Z.  and  279,549!.  for  pumping  machinery  and  cost 
of  pumping?  What  is  the  pumping  to  be  done  in  a 
Welsh  scheme  which  comes  by  gravitation  P-^ — It  does 
not  come  by  gravitation,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
to  the  whole  of  London ;  it  only  comes  to  a  portion  of 
London. 

19.698.  Now  let  us  see ;  is  it  the  fact  that  there  are 
portions  of  London  to  which  the  water  has  to  bo 
pumped  to-day  P — Certainly, 

19.699.  Are  those  the  portions  that  you  ore 
calculating  water  will  have  to  be  pumped  to  P — No,  the 
increase  m  supply  to  those  same  districts — not  the 
same  ones,  bat  the  increase  in  snpply. 

19.700.  Is  there  any  portion  of  luondoz^  that  is  not 
sapplied  ?— Yes,  a  good  many  parts  that  are  only 
partially  supplied. 

19.701.  On  account  of  elevfttion  P'-No,  on  aoooant  of 
popi^tion. 
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19.702.  Therefore,  this  pumping  is  not  incident  to 
the  Welsh  Scheme  at  all,  bnc  it  id  incident  to  the 
eoEtiag  sappl;  P — Oertainly,  as  much  to  the  one  iks  to 
the  other. 

19.703.  But  why  pat  it  against  the  Welsh  Scheme  P 
—J  bare  pat  it  against  bof£,  and  yon  will  find  a  little 
flgiire  below.  "  Credit  cost  of  pumping  saved" 
$52,^11.  The  reason  why  the  two  are  pat  in  ia  in 
order  to  make  the  credit  balance, 

19^01.  I  am  Bore  I  do  not  understand  that,  I  find 
hare  on  the  supply  from  the  Yrfon  two  sums  which 
hire  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tzf  onp-namely,  26,6351.  P 
^Tea. 

19.705.  And  279,5491. ;  why  ore  they  there  if  they 
haTB  nothing  to  do  with  the  bringing  of  water  from 
Wdee  ?— They  have  to  do  with  the  bringing  of  water  to 
London ;  they  are  for  rapplying  the  water  to  London ; 
whether  it  is  delivered  firbm  the  Yrfon  or  whether  it 
iBdelirend  from  the  Thames,  they  are  port  of  that 
supply. 

19.706.  Suppose  that  that  water  goes  on  being 
delivered  fnnu  the  Thames  as  it  is  to<day,  that  is  a 
aosb  being  already  inoorredP — No,  it  is  not  already 
being  monrred,  beoause  this  is  a  farther  supply ;  it  is 
s  supply  of  123^  millions  in  excess  of  the  185|  miUims 
ilreuy  given. 

19.707.  Are  yon  osloalating  that  the  123}  millions  is 
ill  to  he  pumped  P— Yon  can  see  that  it  ia  not  so, 
beeaose,  on  the  figures  that  I  have  given,  it  is  8'1 
million  gallons  dai^. 

19,708-9.  I  take  it,  that  the  way  you  have  worked 
jonT  analogy  is  to  put  the  cost  of  the  three  together  P 

—Yes. 

19.710.  And  jjrobably  the  supply  &om  the  whole 
three  is  three  times  as  great  as  from'  the  Vymwy  P — 
The  supply  from  the  whole  three  P 

19.711.  I  mean  roughly  f — ^Tes,  from  the  whde  three, 
of  course. 

19.712.  It  would  be  three  times  as  great.  Kow, 
Tonld  it  not  be  a  muoh  cheaper  thing  to  got  the  whole 
quantity  from  the  Vymwy,  and  to  increase  the  Vymwy 
coBt  acoordingly,  instead  of  bringing  in  the  Thirlmere 
ind  the  ElanP — ^Yon  could  not  possibly  do  it,  I  am 
ifraid. 

19,718.  Why  not? — ^Because  there  is  not  fhe  inter. 

19.714.  But  suppose  the  water  is  tiiere,  would  not  the 
works  be  much,  cheaper  to  merely  increase  the  Vymwy 
instead  of  makiue  three  indepoident  schemes  P — 1  do 
Bot  tiiink  it  wonld. 

19.715.  Well,  yon  differ.  Why,  in  your  progreBsive 
Welsh  estimates  pat  in  at  Qnestion  18,286.  do  yoa 
include  the  Ithon  reserroir  P— Beoause  it  was  inclojoed 
in  Sir  Alexander  Binnie*8  Beport. 

19.716.  Do  yon  know  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has 
never  snggested  to  the  Commission  that  it  should  be 
constmcted  as  part  of  the  present  scheme  at  all  P — So  I 

believe. 

19.717.  You  rather  questioned  what  I  said  that  yon 
did  not  rely  upon  this  method.  Would  you  look  at  the 
Qnestion  14,7^7  P  Lord  Llandaff  asked  yon:  "Will 
'*  you  give  us  your  reason  for  holding  that  to  be  a 
"  correct  estimate  P  {A,)  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  correct 
"  eetimato,  but  it  is  as  good  an  estimate  as  one  can 
"  maJce  on  tbo  basts  of  analog,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
"  a  fairly  sound  estimate  "  P—Tes. 

19.718.  You  agree,  therefore,  apparently,  that  no 
sbsolately  sound  estimate  can  be  mode  upon  the  basis 
of  analogy  P — I  think  that  no  absolutely  sound  estimate 
can  be  made  on  any  other  basis  either. 

19.719.  How  have  you  ^ot  at  the  works  at  Elstree  P — 
Aa  you  will  see,  they  are  simply  copied,  in  the  particular 
case  of  Elstree,  from  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  ngnres. 

19,^.  No  estimate  at  all  there  P— No,  I  was  not 
sble  to  make  one. 

19,1^1.  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  copied  them 
Wrongly  from  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  figures  P — I  think 
tha4i  X  may  have  done  so,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  have  not. 

19,7^  I  think  I  can  show  yon  that  you  have  copied 
tbam  erroneously.  I  see  in  the  same  answer  yon  state : 
"  X  may  also,  perhaps,  quote  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley 
"  and  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  who  stated  that  tio 
"  provide  210  million  gallons  from  Wales  would  cost 
**  30,000,0002."  Where  did  they  state  that  P— It  is  in 
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Balfonr  s  Commission.  I  am  afrnid  I  cannot  give  yon  Middt^om. 
the  page  at  the  present  moment,  bafc  it  is  in  their  letter  — 

on  tne  Staines  Reservoir  Scheme,  I  think.  IS  Deo.  '98 

19.723.  I  should  like  yon,  if  you  cm,  to  give  me  a 
reference  P — Certainly,  I  shall  be  haf^  to  have  it 

looked  up  for  you. 

19.724,  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  got  here :  "Add 
'*  for  service  reservoirs  at  Elstree  1,814,7601.  P— Yes. 

19,72.5.  "  Add  for  mains  between  service  reservoira 
**  at  Elstree  and  the  serrice  reservoirs    the  companies 
3,000.0001.  P— Yes. 

19.726.  Those  two  together  come  to  4,314,7S0Z.  Are 
yon  aware  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  estimate  for  the 
terminal  works  including  filters,  and  for  connecting 
with  the  existing  systems,  instead  of  being  4.314,000^ 
is  3,056.0001.  P— I  know  that  it  is  smaller. 

19.727.  You  know  that  it  is  smaller  P—Yes. 

19.728.  Why  have  you  put  a  million  against  us  there 
when  you  say  you  are  only  following  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  figures  P — I  put  it  down  as  being  taken  from 
Sir  Alexander's  figures.  I  will  look  it  up  and  see  where 
I  got  it  from. 

19.729.  That  ia  a  very  considerable  difference  P— 
Certainly. 

19.730.  If  I  am  right,  1,400,0002.  P— You  cannot  Ret 
very  far  away  from  it,  because  in  Sir  Alexander  . 
Binnie's  Beport  he  says  980,0001.  for  this  particular 
figure. 

{Ohairman.)  I  think,  Mr.  Browne,  if  my  mind  is  not 
misleading  me,  that  the  difference  arises  in  the  mains. 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  had  not  allowed  for  the  mains 
up  to  the  servioe  reservoirs  of  the  oompanies. 

(Mr.  Ba^ow  Browne.)  The  whole  of  the  terminal 
works  at  Elstree  P 

{OheUrman.)  Yes ;  bat  these  are  works,  not  from 
Elstree,  but  up  to  the  service  reservoirs  of  ihe 
companies. 

{Mr.  BcUfour  Brotone.)  May  I  read  it  P 

(OhtUrman.)  Yes. 

19.731.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  It  is  including  filters 
for  120  million  gallons  and  connexions  with  existing 
reservoirs,  3,056,0002.  That  is  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
estimate.  I  have  not  got  it  in  the  notes,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  in  the  estimates.  (To  loUnesi.)  If 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  is  right,  your  two  figures,  which 
oome  to  4,314,7502.,  are  about  1,300,0001.  wrong  P— No, 
I  beg  your  p(u*don ;  I  do  not  say  they  are  wrong— they 
are  mtt'erent. 

19.732.  They  are  wrong  in  this  sense,  that  you 

Sretend  to  borrow  them  from  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  P— 
To,  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not  so.  I  never 
pretended  to  have  borrowed  the  3,000,0002.  from  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie. 

19.733.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  did  not  P— I  only 
borrowed  the  1,814,0002. 

19,784  Whore  do  yon  get  the  3^000,0001.  fromP  — 
From  my  ovm  estimate. 

19.735.  Gould  you  give  me  your  own  estimate  of  the 
8,000,0001.  ?— That  is  made  up  of  the  number  of  lengths 
of  pipe  at  the  usual  prices. 

19.736.  But  I  want  the  length  and  dimensimis.  You 
cannot  make  up  3,000,U002.,  yon  know,  without  some 
tronUe  P— Certainly ;  I  can  give  it  yon.  The  reference 
to  that  is  on  page  476  of  the  Appendices  to  the  Minntes 
of  Evidence  of  Lord  Balfbur's  Commission. 

19.737.  That  is  only  a  reference  to  the  1,314,0002.  P— 
*'  With  regard  to  the  proposition  to  bring  the 
'*  Boggested  210  million  gallons  per  diem  supplemental 
"  water  from  Wales,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
"  not  be  feasible  to  bring  this  by  means  of  an  open 
"  channel  i  and,  furtJier,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such 
"  supply  wonld  certainly  involve  an  outlay  of  at  least 
"  30.000,0002." 

194738.  That  has  gone  back  to  Mr.  Ha^ley  P—Yes, 
you  asked  me  for  the  reference. 

19.739.  (Mr.  Fember.)  And  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  P 

— ^Yes,  and  Mr.  Hawkaley. 

19.740.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Did  you  want  to  add 
anything  on  that  P— No,  nothing. 

19.741.  Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  yon  stated  that 
your  estimate  on  analog — and  nrobabi^  this  of  Sir 
Frederick  Braipwoll  and  Ur.  Hawksley'B  is  like  lame^ 
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Mr.  S.  E.  comes  into  oompetition  with  an  estimate  fonnded  on 
Middleton.  aotnal  BorrcyB  (^tending  orer  the  time  ftinoe  1894 

  Yes,  that  may  be. 

IS  Dee. '88  19,743.  Can  yon  tell  me  to  what  height  the  com- 
jmues  have  to  pnmp  at  the  present  time  ? — They  vary 
Tery  much  j  they  vary  np  to  aboat  300  feet,  or  something 
like  that. 

19.743.  I  am  speaking  of  ^e  sapply  to  the  high 
leTcI  district,  not  meraly  of  pnmping  vater  into 
Jjondon  P — Quite  300  feet,  some  of  them. 

19.744.  Ajid  for  a  large  quantity,  can  you  tell  me  P — 
No.  The  quantity,  of  course,  is  the  figure  that  I  have 
given  yon  here  as  near  as  I  can  make  it.  It  may  be 
a  little  larger,  but  it  is  not  much  in  excess  of  that. 

19.745.  Kow,  as  I  understand,  the  only  criticism  that 
you  have  made  was  that  you  had  been  on  the  site,  and, 
as  I  understood,  you  said  you  found  in  a  railiray 
cutting  a  considerable  amount  of  drift  P — No,  I  do 
not  think  that  was  the  only  criticism  that  I  made. 

19.746.  That  ia  the  only  one  that  I  remember?— 
I  Raid  there  was  drift  in  every  one  of  the  valleys. 

19.747.  Are  you  aware  that  in  this  particular  valley 
wo  are  dealing  with  there  are  very  ample  means  of 
seeing  the  depth  of  lihe  rock,  and  finding  out  whether 
this  IB  merely  a  superficial  stratum  or  drift,  or  not  P — 
I  do  not  think  there  are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it. 

19.748.  I  am^  afraid  you  have  not  devoted  a  great 
-  deal  of  time  to  it  (handing  a  map  to  the  laitnese).  Upon 

that  map  we  have  put  a  red  dot  upon  everyplace  where 
the  Ordnance  Survey  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
quarry,  except,  I  think,  the  three  dots  in  the  river 
itself,  where,  of  course,  the  river  has  cut  into  the  rock. 
Does  not  that  look  as  if  there  wore  ample  means  of 
finding  out  the  depth  of  the  jrookP — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  it  does. 

19.749.  Ton  have  not  looked  at  any  one  of  those  P 
— I  have  not  looked  at  those,  except  this  one,  I  think 
{povntirig  to  the  map). 

19.750.  In  the  bed  of  the  stream,  itself  Of 

course,  I  have  seen  it  there.  > 

19.751.  Ton  found  the  rock  there  P— Certainly. 

19.752.  The  red  line  runnins;  across  there  runs  close 
to  a  quarry,  does  it  not  P — Well,  not  very  close. 

19.753.  At  the  other  end  P — At  the  other  end  it  is 
some  little  distanoo  away  from  the  quarry. 

19.754.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  be  no 
guide  as  to  that  quarry  ? — 1 4id  not  say  no  guide,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  thorough  guide. 

19.755.  How  long  did  you  spend  upon  the  site  P — 
I  have  been  there  three  times,  I  dunk,  and  I  should 
think  that  1  have  spent  half-a-dozen  hours  on  each 
oooasion. 

19.756.  And  made  no  bores  f— Certain'^  not. 

i:\ro7.  Or  trial  holes  yourself,  of  course  P — Perhaps 
I  might  bo  uUoTred  to  say  that  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking  Profesaor  Boyd  Dawkins  to  go  with  me. 

19.758.  Forgive  me ;  if  he  is  coming,  by  all  means 
refer  to  him  ? — Ho  examined  all  the  sites,  and  ho  has 
reported  exactly  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  told 
you. 

19.759.  Dnless  you  hand  in  here  the  report,  and 
bring  him  here  to  be  cross-examined  upon  it,  yon  must 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  evidence  ? — Perhaps,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  might  read  a  short  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  '*  Times  "  the  other  day. 

(Mr.  Bnlfov/r  Browne.)  I  object  to  letters  in  tho 
'*  Times,"  and  I  object  to  leading  articles  in  the 
"  Times  "  too. 

{Mr.  Pember*)  Especially  the  one  you  saw  this 
morning. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Especially  when  we  know 
where  they  come  from. 

{Witwge.)  This  one  professes  to  oome  from  a  friend 
of  yours. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Brotone.)  I  daresay  it  professes. 

(WUneat.)  It  is  nobody  that  I  know. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broinu.}  I  know  the  gentlemen  who 
are  professed  fiends.  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  those 
friends. 

{Wiineas.)  No;  his  name  is  Henry  Hicks,  M.D., 
F.B.8,,  and  he  professes  to  come  ^m  Wales  and 
from  the  catchment  area. 


19.760.  {Mr.  Balfour  BrotBtic.)  Wo  will  not  have  it, 
Mr.  Middleton.  With  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
1931,  Lord  Balfour's  Oommiaeion  said  the  total  supply 
required  at  that  dale  would  be  41,')  million  gallons? — 
Yes. 

19.761.  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  total  present 
supply  in  London — of  course,  that  is  not  only  from  ths 
Thames,  but  from  Kent  and  Hertfordshire — is  a  little 
over  202  million  gallons.  Is  that  so  P— I  will  tell  you 
in  a  moment. 

19.762.  About  will  do  P— Yes,  that  is  about  right. 

19.763.  Thraeforc,  I  am  right  in  saying  tiiat  in  1931 
the  supply  will  be  a  little  more  than  double  what  it  is 

to-day~415  to  202  P— Yes. 

19.764.  And,  of  course,  to  get  that  supply  would 
involve  completing  the  Thames  supply  up  to  300  million 
gallons  fl  am  still,  of  course,  upon  the  Balfoiir  Gom< 
mission)  with  a  stor^e  and  filter  ueds,  as  recommended 
by  the  Commission  ^— Yes,  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
300  million  gallons. 

19.765.  It  is  close  upon  it  P — It  is  285  million  gallons. 

19.766.  It  would  also  involve  new  reservoirs  being 
made  in  tihe  Lea  Yalley  to  secure  the  present  supply 
of  52J  million  gallons  a  dayP — Yee. 

19.767.  It  would  also  involve  new  wells  and  pumping 
maohinery  to  increase  the  16  million  gallons  whicik  is 
obtained  from  the  wells  by  the  East  London  Company 
and  the  New  River  Company  in  the  Lea  P— Excuse  me, 
I  think  the  amount  got  from  the  Lea  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  16  million  gallons. 

19.768.  From  the  wells  P  —  The  amoant  £rom  the 
w^B  is  very  much  in  excess  of  16  million  gallons. 

19.769.  What  is  it— I  thonghi  it  was  9  in  the  case 
of  one  P — ^It  is  9\,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  one^  and  about 

19  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

19.770.  At  any  rate,  whatever  it  is — I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  New  Biver — ^bnt  we  had 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  told  us  9,  was  it  not,  or  8  to  9,  in  the 
case  of  the  East  London  P — 9^,  I  think  it  is. 

19.771.  Whatever  it  is,  it  would  involve  more 
pumping  to  bring  it  up  to  the  40  million  gallons  a  day 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Balfour  Commission  P 
—Yes. 

19.772.  It  would  also  involve  new  wells  and  pumps 
in  Kent  to  increase  the  15|  million  gallons  a  day 
pumped  by  the  Kent  Company  in  1897  P — The  Kent 
were  pumping.  I  think,  the  other  day  18]^. 

19.773.  That  is  1898  P— Yes. 

19.774.  I  am  speaking  of  1897~up  to  the  27|  ?— 
Yes. 

10.775.  I  daresay  yon  know  that  ISr.  Stonefaam,  in 
his  26th  annual  report  to  the  Local  Government  iBoard, 
said  that  the  total  capital  expenditure  on  the  works 

of  the  companies  amounted,  in  1896,  to  16,6Sl,3462.  P  

Yes. 

19.776.  lu  order  to  double  the  supply,  will  the  com- 

rinies  not  hsva  to  doable  the  capital  expenditure  P — 
should  think  it  was  probable  that  th^  mig^ht  have 
to  do  so. 

19.777.  I  pass  from  Iheae  matters  to  somo  minor 
matters  that  vou  have  mentioned.  At  Questions  17,009 
to  Question  17,015  ^ou  told  Hie  Commission  iJiat  y<m 
did  not  think  an  arbitrator  would  take  into  considera- 
tion tixe  liability  to  Arosts  and  droaghts— so  I  read  it  P 
—Yes. 

19.778.  If,  in  times  of  drought,  a  water  undertaking 
ia  not  capable  of  ful611ing  the  provisions  of  Section 

of  the  Watcnt'orks  Clauses  Act  and  Section  7  of  the 
Act  of  1871,  would  not  a  deduction  have  to  be  made  by 
the  arbitrator  for  the  works  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to 
that  condition? — It  depends  entirely,  I  think,  wheuier 
it  is  by  their  own  default  or  not. 

19.779.  Take  it  that  we  find  in  one  particular  oape 
there  is  a  main  6  inches  from  the  sur^ce  which  was 
frozen  in  a  particular  frost ;  if  it  was  laid  2  feet  belovr 
tho  surface,  it  would  have  been  frozen ;  should  there 
not  be  a  dodnction  to  put  that  main  at  the  lower  level  ? 
-r-What  proof  is  there  that  the  main  was  laid  at  6 
inches  below  the  surface  P 

19.780.  Would  jou  mind  assuming  it ;  I  know- 
nothing  about  it,  and  I  am  only  assuming  it  ?~  That 
is  just  the  point — tho  proof  of  default.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  proof  of  default  in  the  fact  of  finding  a 
main  6  inches  below  the  surface,  because  many  roads 
tiare  been  scraped  and  out  down. 
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1£^781.  Jiufc  by  to  folldvr  the  sappoBition  ? — I  am 
qdte  willijifj:  to  fiolloT  the  supposition. 

19.782.  That  that  iras  a  main  6  inches  below  the 
anrface,  and  it  was  frozen  ? — Yes. 

19.783.  And  that,  consequently,  the  irater  company 
ns  unable  to  fnlfil  its  obligationa  ? — Yob. 

19.784.  If  it  had  been  2  feet  nndergroond,  I  suppose 
it  vodd  hare  been  froxon  F~I  do  not  know  that ;  I 
laiuiot  answer. 

19.785.  Or  3  feet P— Probably  at  3  feet  it  would  not. 

lfl,786.  Under  these  circumstances,  auppoaing  I 
(ould  show  to  che  arbitrator  that)  one  company  was  in 
tiAt  condition  and -had  laid  its  mains  too  shallow, 
iboald  there  not  be  a  deduction  P — If  you  oould  show 
tliat,  I  shonld  say  yes. 

19.787.  Of  conrse,  it  depends  upon  what  we  coitld 
Ehov  to  the  arbitrator.  Unless  the  undertaking  is  in 
1  condition  to  earn  its  revenue,  deductions  must  be 
nade  to  bring  it  up  to  that  condition  P — Clearly,  it  does 
earn  its  revenne. 

19.788.  Would  you  mind  answering  the  qnestion: 
8n]fq)oring  it  does  earn  it  by  not  giving  the  water  for 
three  months,  do  you  say  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, a  deduction  would  not  have  to  be  made  to 
brhig  it  to  the  condition  that  would  enable  it  to  earn 
itorerenne  by  supplying  in  those  three  months  

(3fr.  PeiM&«'.)  That  is  a  qnestion  of  law  wluoh 
Hr.  Uiddleton  cannot  answer. 

(Witness^  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  depends  entirely  on  what  the 
tt&tiiteB  are. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Unfortunately!  Mr.  Middleton 
did  express  his  own  view. 

(Hr.  Pemher.)  I  cannot  help  it ;  X  did  not  ask  him. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  It  was  a  very  good  lawyer 
who  did — it  was  Mr.  Mellor :  "I  would  like  to  ask  yon 
"  tbifl  with  regard  to  your  last  answer ;  I  suppose  if 
"  these  companies  were  sold  to  any  publio  authority, 
"  the  Uability  to  a  frost,  like  the  liability  to  a  drought, 
"  would  be  considered  in  the  price,  would  it  not  P— 
*'  (A.)  No,  I  think  not,  certainly,"  and  he  went  on  to 
enlarge  upon  that  view. 

ijfr.  Pember.)  It  was  his  opinion,  which  may  be 
worth  a  great  deal  or  may  be  worth  very  little. 

19,78?.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brovma  to  wUneBt.)  Ton  say 
in  another  question  and  answer  that  the  frosts  and 
drooghts  in  the  past  are  not  elements  which  would 
appe&T  in  the  profits  of  the  company  at  the  present  time. 
^ow,  I  oak  yon,  if  the  droughts  and  frosty  have  pre- 
vented a  company  frotn  giving  a  proper  supply, 
whether  that  company  is  or  is  not  properly  qualified  to 
earn  its  dividend— is  it  P— Ko>  I  do  not  think  that  in 
neceasarily  true  at  all. 

19,790.  Not  necessarily  true  P— No. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Surely  it  depends  upon  the  statutes, 
Vi.  Browne.  If  they  are  to  be  exempt  in  the  case  of 
froatii  and  drought,  I  should  think  they  were. 

{Mr.  Bajfour  Broton?.)  I  entirely  differ  from  you; 
that  does  not  depend  upon  the  statute. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That  shows  at  once  what  is  the  use  of 
asking  Mr.  Middleton. 

{Ohairman.)  That  has  been  the  contention  of  the 
eompaniei,  I  understand,  that  if  frost  or  drought 
occurs  they  need  not  supply  any  water  ab  all,  and  they 
go  on  receiTing  at  exactly  the  same  rate. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Again,  my  Lord,  the  arbi* 
tr&tor  wonld  have  to  consider  that. 

(Uhairman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Bt^our  BrowM.)  Because  if  that  were  so,  and 
&  drought  was  to  last,  say,  the  whole  yeiur,  the  water 
comguty  would  not  be  bound  to  supply  a  drop  of  water 

{Ohavrmai)  That  I  understand  to  be  the  contention 
of  the  water  companies,  whether  it  be  reasonable  or 
not. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Under  those  circumstances, 
what  number  of  years  would  the  arbitrator  have  to 
multiply  that  revenue  by? 

iflkaimm.)  Thaiis  for  him,  md  not  forns.  ' 


(Mr.  Bdlfotur  Browne.)  No,  my  Lord,  but  he  wonld 
consider  it ;  that  is  all  1  am  concerned  ^out  just  now. 

(Witneaa.)  Surely  a  corporation  is  in  exactly  the 
same  position.  It  is  jost  as. liable  to  default  as  a 
company,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  rate- 
payer having  io  pay  under  the  cireumstanoes. 

19.791.  Bat  if  that  is  so,  if  yoa  are  right,  that  that 
would  not  be  considered,  and  that  a  company  might  go 
on  not  supplying  wator  and  yet  earning  its  dividend,  is 
there  not  a  necessity  for  a  special  arbitration  danse 
enabling  the  arbitrator  to  consider  that  ?— No,  certainly 
not. 

19.792.  Tou  tiiink  not?— Well,  what  is  to  happen 
with  a  corporation  when  a  corporation  does  not  supply 
for  months  and  months  together  P 

19.793.  Does  it  P  Wonld  you  mind  mentioning  one  P 
— ^Yea,  I  could  give  you  several  instances. 

19.794.  Could  you ;  I  do  not  know  of  them  P — I  do. 

19.795.  Has  there  been  any  failure  in  the  case  of 

Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Glasgow  P — -Yes. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Manchester  is  on  short  supply  at  this 
moment. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Manchester  on  short  supply  P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes.  You  will  see  the  advertisement  in 
the  "  Manchester  Gruardiaa  "  every  Saturday. 

{Mr.  BoAfowr  Browne.)  Not  at  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Pope. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  At  the  present  moment ;  I  saw  it  last 
Saturday. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  think  you  must  be  mis- 
taken. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  advertise 
that  caution  has  to  be  used,  and  they  refer  for  certain 
purposes  which  are  aUii,nde  domestic  supply. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Still  they  are  on  the  constant 

supply. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No  doubt.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any- 
thing to  the  contrary. 

19.796.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Very  well.  {2*0  the 
witneea.)  Have  you  Miy  idea  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
managing  large  and  small  waterworks  ? — I  have  some 
idea  on  the  subject. 

19.797.  Assuming,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  both, 
equally  good  management,  does  it  noh  stand  to  reason 
that  the  cost  of  managing  a  large  concern  involves  less 
expenditure  relatively  than  for  a  small  concern  P — I 
thmk  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  that  is  not 
true.  When  the  size  of  the  machine  becomes  very  vast 
indeed,  the  cost  is  not  inclined  to  fall,  but  rather  to 
rise.    But  I  can  scarcely  give  you  figures  for  that. 

.  19,793.  I  think  loan  P— I  cannot. 

19.799.  Do  you  know  that  on  the  average  of  the  eight 
London  Companies,  the  cost  of  management  is  44  per 
cent,  of  the  income— 4I0  you  know  that  P— It  seems  a 
little  high. 

19.800.  It  seems  a  little  high  to  everybody.  Are  you 
aware  that  at  Liverpool  the  municipal  management 
comes  out  only  at  SI  per  cent,  of  the  income  P — I  am 
not  able  to  cneck  the  figures,  and  therefore  I  can 
scarcely  give  a  reply. 

19.801.  Have  you  really  ofilered  opinions  on  these 
matters  without  taking  the  least  trouble — because  yon 
speak  about  this  very  matter  at  Question  17,069  P — 
Certainly,  X  do. 

19.802.  What  data  have  yoa  got  to  go  upon  P— The 
data  of  general  knowledge. 

19.803.  But  that  surely  is  not  anfficient.  Have  you 
gone  into  the  question  in  relation  to  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Manchester  or  Birmingham  P — X  have  not. 

19.804.  I^OT  compared  it  with  the  eight  London 
oompanies  F-^^I  have  not,  bocanse  I  had  not  the  means 

of  doing  so. 

19.805.  If  these  figures  are  right,  that  in  1896  it  cost 
44  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the  eight  X<oudon  com- 
panies on  the  average  

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Where  do  you  get  the  figure  of  44  per 
cent,  as  a  matter  of  detail  P 

(Witneea.)  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  that. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  is  putting  the  eight  London 
companies  together ;  the  cost  of  management  comes 
out,  as  compu^  with  income  received,  at  44  per  cent. 


Ifr.  Jt.  E. 
MiddUton. 
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(Jfr.  Pem&er.)  Mr.  Lase'a  table  gives  it  -10. 

{Mr.  Bal^owr  Sfoumt.)  Woald  70a  mind  looking  at 
what  year  yon  are  Bpeaking  of  P 

{Mr.  Petntw.)  Tes  ;  1897-98. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Biaotly.  I  told  you  I  am 
speaking  of  1896  ;  that  is  the  figure  I  bare,  and  I  am 
not  taking  it  from  Mr.  Lass's  table. 

(3fr.  JPetrAer.)  That  is  the  expensire  year  of  the 
frost. 

{Mr,  Bt^owr  BrowM.)  It  is  management  I  am 
speaking  of.  not  repairs. 

(Jfr.  Bomber.)  No,  it  is  management  and  mainto- 
nanoe.  If  it  were  management  cmly,  yon  wonld  be 
hopelessly  vrong,  faecanse  the  management  alone  is 
only  about  7  per  cent.  Bnt  what  we  took  yon  to  mean 
was  total  management  and  maintenance  together.  For 
the  year  1896  it  might  bare  risen  to  44  per  cent,  in 
consequence  of  the  mnt.  bat  in  1897-d8  it  was  40'89. 

(Jfr.  BaLfour  BrowM.')  I  have  taken  it,  not  from 
Mr.  Lass's  table,  bnt  from  the  auditors'  accounts. 

(3fr.  Bmher.)  And  that  includes  rates  and  taxes, 
200,0002.  odd,  which  is  one-eighth  of  the  whole. 

(3fr.  S.  W.  Ori^ppa.)  I  think  that  is  a  fact  yon  ought  to 
agpree  Upon,  because  it  is  very  important  that  a  &^  oit 
this  character  should  be  ascertained. 

(Mr.  Ptmber.)  I  think  it  should  be  agreed  npon,  too. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  very  much  cheaper  uiing  to  manage 
and  maintain  a  supply  which  is  entirely  one  of  graTi- 
tation,  such  as  I  beliere  the  Thirlmere  supply  and 
the  Yymwy  supply  to  be,  whereas  onia  is  partly 
gravitation  and  partly  pumping. 

(Mr.  BaUour  Bromne.)  I  have  got,  my  Lord,  the  last 
authentic  oocnment,  Hr.  Stcmeham's  Report. 

(Mr.  pBmber.)  Then  there  is  tiie  difference  in  the 
price  of  coal  down  here  and  at  Manchester. 

(Jfr.  Balfoti/r  Brovme.)  I  have  here  the  figures  for 
1896,  which  is  the  last  year  on  this  table. 

( Jfr.  fl".  TT.  Crtppi .)  Very  well;  I  should  like  to  know 
what  those  figures  come  to  now. 

(Mr.  Ba^tntr  Btwom.)  I  will  give  them  to  yon  now, 
sir. 

(Ma^or-Gen»red  SeoU.)  Will  you  say  what  the  heading 
of  the  oolnmn  is  under  which  they  appear  P 

(Jfr.  Balfowr  Browns.)  The  table  is  called  *'  Sum- 
*'  mary  o£  Acoounts  of  the  Metropolitan  Companies  £or 
"  the  16  years  from  1881  to  1896.^'  It  is  npon  page  226 
of  Mr.  Stoiwham'a  Beport.  I  find  that  the  income 

S'ven  in  1896  is  2,083,027/.,  and  the  working  expenses 
5,8331.,  and  I  am  told  that  that  works  oat  at  44  per 
cent. 

f  Jfr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  P 
What  is  included  in  the  working  expenses  P 

(Jfr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  I  think  everything,  just  as  in 
the  oaso  of  the  working  expenses  of  Liverpool. 

(Jfr.  H.  W.  Ortppt.)  JSot  mere  management. 

(Jfr.  Ba\fi>ur  Broume.)  "No,  it  is  more  thw  manage- 
ment. 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Grippa.)  That  is  what  struck  me,  but  you 
were  using  the  wora  man^ement  only. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  May  I  say  that  my  learned 
friend  must  be  wrong  when  ne  said  that  that  was  the 
expensive  year,  beoause  1  find  that  the  yeai'  before  waa 
mnch  more  expensive.  The  working  expenses  in  the 
year  before  came  out  at  972,9171. 

(Jfr.  Bemher.)  Tes,  those  were  the  two  expensive 
years.   As  to  how  the  expense  is  to  be  allocated—— 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Crippt.)  Tour  question,  in  the  first  place, 
alluded  to  management. 

(Jfr.  Bd^fow  .Browne.)  It  was  too  limited  a  reference. 
It  onght  to  have  been  management  and  working 
expenses. 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Grippe.)  Quite  so. 

(Jfr.  Fember.)  Mr.  Browne,  I  daresay  it  has  not 
caught  your  eye,  but  1895  toad  1896  are  enormously 
above  any  preceding  year. 

(Jfr.  Bct^owr  Browne.)  Of  course. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Now,  for  instance,  1894  and  1893  are 
two  most  ^pensive  years,  and  yet  they,  were  well 
under  800,0001.  So  yon  see  there  is  a  wry  sudden 
jump  from  792,0001.,  which  is  tiie  highest  oS  those  two. 


to  1895,  when  it  is  972,000{.,  and,  of  course,  that  is 
because  it  is  an  abnormal  year. 

(Jfr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  Of  oonrse,  but  I  am  taiting 
Liverpool  on  exactly  the  sune  year. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  care  really  aboi^  that. 
Liverpool  may  nob  have  had  the  same  abnormal  expenses 
in  that  particular  year,  for  all  we  know. 

(Jfr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  I  think  if  you  can  be  allowed 
to  reason  from  analogy,  we  may  be.  I  have  got  now 
here  the  year  1897,  which  my  learned  friend  saya  is  not 
an  abnormal  year.  Tint  works  oat  for  the  working 
expenses  for  the  eight  companies  to  896,0001.  as  against 
915,000i. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Now,  then,  you  see  at  once,  Mr.  Browne, 
that  there  is  a  drop  from  lw7  as  against  1895  of  from 
972,O00Z.,  very  nearly  973,0001.,  down  to  896,O0Oi. 

(Jfr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  And  probably  the  next  year, 
1898,  will  be  very  muoh  worse. 

(Mr.  Pemh«r.)  I  cannot  argne  abont  the  probabilities. 

(Jfr.  BalfoMr  Browne.)  We  can,  because  we  know  of 
the  dronght. 

(WitrieBB.)  I  might  point  out  also,  thht  the  whole  of 
the  figure  for  pumping  is  not  comparable ;  yon  have 
got  an  enormous  figure  for  pumping  ch^ges  to  be 
taken  out  of  that  to  make  it  comparable,  braanse  the 
one  is  a  gravitation  supply,  and  the  other  is  not. 

19,806.  (Jfr.  Balfowr  Browne^  Tou  mean  to  say  that 
a  gravitation  scheme  is  cheaper  than  a  pumpine 
scheme  P — I  did  not  say  so  ;  in  this  particular  item  ol 
maintenance  it  undoubtedly  is — unquestionably. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  know  whether  Liverpool  cor- 
poration rates  the  waterworks,  but  if  they  do  not,  there 
IS  an  item  for  rates  and  taxes  included  in  the  wwking 
expenses  which  would  aoooont  for  a  difEsrence  of 
200.000Z.  in  a  moment. 

(Jfr.  BalfovfF  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  they  ars 
rated  and  taxed  in      same  way. 

(Jfr.  Pojie.)  IfTo,  lotrely  not. 

(Jfr.  .Ba^owr  .Browne.)  Indeed  they  are  absolutely, 
for  I  have  a  rating  case  just  now  for  the  Dowsbnry 
and  Heckmondwike  Joint  Board. 

(Jfr.  Pope)  Tes,  for  a  joint  board. 

19,8b7.  (Jfr.  Balfow  Browne  to  witness.)  Are  yon 
aware  that  there  u  a  large  amount  of  water  pumped  in 
LiveiTool  P — Jn  Liverpool,  yes,  bnt  not  anything  like 
the  whole. 

19.808.  Ifot  the  whole,  I  admit ;  neither  is  the  whole 
pumped  here,  is  it—not  every  drop  of  water  is  pnmped 
here  r— Every  drop. 

19.809.  Only  for  distribution  P— Only  for  distribution. 

19.810.  (Jfr.  Peaber.)  Ic  is  all  pnmped  from  the 
river  P — It  is  all  pnmped  fhm  the  river. 

19.811.  (Jfr.  Bcdfnvr  Browne.)  Snrelv  it  makes  ^ 
the  difference  whether  yon  are  pumping  merely  for 
distribution,  or  whether  you  are  pumping  from  deep 
wells  in  the  ground  P — Some  of  it  has  to  be  pnmped 
from  deep  welJs  in  the  ground  as  well  aa  for 
distribution. 

19.812.  Bnt  a  very  sm^  proportion  P— A  verj  amaU 
invportion. 

(Jfr.  PewJer.)  Abont  30  million  gallons  a  day. 

(Witneaa.)  I  might  also  say  that  when  yoa  asked  me 
the  question  I  understood  it  to  be  a  qnestion  of 
management,  and,  as  a  question  of  management,  I 
could  not  understand  it. 

19.813.  I  have  admitted  to  one  of  the  Oommissioners 
that  I  used  the  word  wrongly ;  it  ou^^t  to  be  man&ge- 
ment  and  total  working  expenses  P — ^Tes,  but  when  I 
answered  you  it  was,  as  I  understood  you,  to  put  it  on 
the  question  of  management. 

19.814.  In  TSx.  Stoneham's  Beport  we  have  not  got 
the  management  separate  from  the  other  things—.. 

(Jfr.  Pmher.)  We  have  in  Mr.  Lass's  table. 

(Jfr.  Ba^owF  Browne.)  We  do  not  know  that  that  ia 
accurate. 

(Jfr.  Pember,)  I  do  not  know  thst  Mr.  Stoaeham  is 

eiuier, 

(Jfr.  Baifow  PrownA.)  He  ia  the  Gkrvemment 
auditor. 

(Jfr.  P«m&er.)  That  does  not  mi^  him  aooozttte. 
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i5iV  John  Doringion.)   LasB   is   supposed  to  be 

(Jfr.  Pembei:)  I  thonght  Lass  wu  accepted  aa  right. 

19315.  (jif**-  Balfour  Browne.)  At  Qaestion  17,1*20 
yoa  Boidthat  the  oompanies  hare  a  prospective  income ; 
fg  I  Tinderstand.  that  can  only  be  in  rirtue  of  their 
nbilitr  to  Bnpplj  a  greater  population  nnder  their 
eitatmg  powers  ;  is  that  what  yon  mean  P — I  presame 
^Bt  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  ^t  farther 
powers',  bat  they  hare  undoubtedly  A  proapeotive  income 
Diider  their  existing  powers. 

19.816.  A  prospeotiTO  increue  of  income  9— Yea. 

19.817.  To  the  extent  of  the  185^  millions  P—Tes, 
and  what  they  can  get  fVom  wells  in  Kent  and  in  the 
Lea,  and  from  the  Lea  Valley. 

19.818.  But  yon  told  the  Commission  that  the  cost  of 
the  Staines  reservoir — the  cost  of  the  increase — would 
be  a  deduction  to  be  made  &om  the  purchase  price  ?— 
"So,  that  vas  not  exactly  what  I  laid. 

19^19.  I  will  read  what  you  said.  The  Chairman 
uid,  "  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again— I  do 
"  uot  know  whether  it  is  wrong — that  the  capital  has 
"  been  expended  only  for  866  millions,  the  whole  of 
"  the  capital  that  has  been  eicpended  is  only  for  that 
"  8()6  millions.  Very  well,  that  is  all  that  appears, 
"  therefore,  in  the  revenue  or  capital  of  the  oomjianies 
"  upon  which  the  arbitrator  would  have  to  proceed  ? — 
"  {A.)  Yes,  on  the  revenue  earned.  (Q.)  And  all  the 
"  balance  would  be  a  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
"  mrchaae  price  P  (A.)  That  is  so.''  ThenMr.  Pember 
said,  "ITnless,"  and  the  Chairman  said,  "  Unless  there 
"  was  a  prospective  income  to  balance  that  ? — (A.) 
"  Tes."  What  do  yon  moan  by  the  balance  being  a 
dedoctton  from  the  parchase  price  F — That  is  to  say,  if 
you  have  to  expend  sums  for  reservoirs  which  are  in 
oxcBES  of  the  revenue  which  they  will  bring  in,  there 
wonld  be,  of  course,  a  loss  to  the  company. 

19,820.  You  told  me  at  Question  19,109  that  since  1891 
ii  millions  had  been  expended  merely  in  improving 
tbe  means  of  efficiency  of  supply  without  getting  more 
vater;  all  that  would  be  a  deduction  P — Excuse  me, 
that  is  jost  exootly  what  I  deny.   I  denied  it  flatly. 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  what  he  did  not  say. 

(WitMU.)  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
Bopply. 

19321.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browtut.)  Bat  no  more  water  ia 
got  for  that.  The  only  additional  supplies  of  water 
are  got  from  the  difference  between  the  4^  millions 
and  the  six  millions,  the  amount  that  is  expended  on 
the  Stains  Scheme  for  85  million  gallons,  and  upon 
theSouthwark  andYanxhall  for  20}  million  i^allonaP 
—The  money  is  to  be  expended  in  extending  the 
npply. 

18.922.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Utilizing  the  snpplyP— Utiliz- 
ing the  supply. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  I  like  good  English. 

19.823.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brofone.)  It  is  not  extending  at 
all?— It  is  extending. 

19.824.  A  gi-eat  deal  of  it  is,  I  suppose,  for  the 
re«erToir8,  for  further  subsidence  and  for  filtration  P — 
Som«  of  it  is  for  that  purpose,  of  course.  Aa  tho 
BoppUes  increase  to  the  districts,  so  must  the  filtration 
be  increased,  so  must  the  pumping  be  increased,  and 
K  niast  the  mains  be  increased. 

19.825.  Surely  anything  that  is  mcroly  making  it 
more  efficient  and  not  increasing  the  quantity  that  you 
have  to  supply  does  not  yield  any  prospective  income  ? 
—I  soid  it  wae  increasing  the  quantity  we  have  to 
nipply. 

19.826.  Some  of  these  works  certainly  do  not- -a  new 
filter  will  not,  for  instance,  increase  the  water  you  can 
draw  . 

19.827.  {Mr.  Pember.)  It  enables  yon  to  supply  more 
water  P—Tes. 

19.828.  {Mr.  Ba^ow  Browne.)  It  may  or  it  may  not. 
Supposing  there  is  a  company  drawing  up  to  its  fnll 
amount  just  now  and  it  puts  in  a  new  fitter,  the  cost  of 
that  filter  which  is  merely  for  efficiency  would  be  a 
deduction  according  to  jou  P — So,  I  do  not  think  it 
Toald. 

19.829.  I  do  not  nnderstand  vhat  you  said  then 
beeaose  yoa  said  the  balance  would  be  u  deduction  f— 

I  98ftM. 


The  balance,  if  it  does  not  pay,  would  be  a  deduction,  Mr.  S.  E, 

but,  clearly,  the  money  that  is  being  expended  is  no  MidMeitm. 
doubt  intended  to  improve  the  worlcSt  but  also  to  supply  ~ 

more  poople,  and  BO  far  OS  it  supplies  more  pet^lo  so  19  Dec, '88 
far  there  is  an  increase  of  revenue.  "- 

19.830.  That  is  true,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the 
Staines  Scheme  and  with  regard  to  tho  Southwark  and 
Tauxhall  P—It  is  true  for  the  whole  of  tbe  rest  The 
supply  is  not  130  millions  at  the  present  time.  The 
supply  from  the  Lea  Yalley  and  from  the  Kent  is  not 
exhausted ;  they  can  supply  several  more  millions  in 
every  cose,  and  that  is  all  revenue  earning  money. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Of  course,  Mr.  Browno,  we  can  con- 
cede that  if  there  is  not  a  corresponding  inorease  of 
income,  the  expenditure  tiiere  will  oe  a  deduction. 

{Mr.  Balfow  .Browne.)  It  must  be,  of  oonrso, 

{Chairman)  Yes. 

{Mi\  Balfour  Browne.)  Anything  that  is  expended 
mcrel;  for  efficiency  and  docs  not  increase  the  earning 
capacity  is  a  deduction  P 

{Wiinees.)  Certainly;  undoubtedly. 

19.831.  Yon  also  relied  upon  the  quinquennial 
valuation  as  giving  a  prospective  increase  of  income  P 
— I  do  not  tMnk  I  relied  apon  it,  but  of  course  it  is  so. 

19.832.  You  mentioned  it  P— Yes,  I  mentioned  it. 

19,8:^.  You  mentumed  it  at  Qaestion  17,123  P— 

Certainly. 

19.834.  Against  that,  must  yoa  not  pat  the  increase 
of  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  P — Supposing 
there  to  bo  an  increased  consumption. 

19.835.  Supposing  that  to  be  so,  but  I  think  we  have 
already  gone  over  the  figures,  and  I  will  venture  not  to 
touch  them  again  P — But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose  tlwt  there  will  be  eventually  any 
increase  at  aU. 

19.836.  (Chairman.)  Any  increase  at  all  of  whatP — 
In  the  supply  per  head  of  population  beyond  the  35 
gallons. 

19.837.  {Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  At  any  rate,  we  went 
over  the  figures  in  the  case  of  every  different  company 
on  the  last  occasion,  and  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanzhall 
showod  an  increase  since  1891  of  9  gallons  per  head« 
and  so  on  P — Yes. 

19.838.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  upon  them ;  if  that 
were  continuous,  that  would  have  to  be  set  against 
any  improved  valuation  by  the  quinquennial  P — If  it 
were  to  bo  continuouit;  that  is  tne  whole  qoostion — 
if. 

19.839.  And  that  will  be  a  matter  of  course  for  tho 
arbitrator,  if  there  ever  is  an  arbitration,  to  determine ; 
and  he  will,  perhaps,  consider  it  then,  when  the  facts 
are  before  him.  xon  said,  at  Qaestion  17,152,  that  the 
companies  had  an  adequate  supply.  Do  you  think  that 
is  true  in  regard  to  what  has  nappened  in  this  year  P 
Do  you  say  that  the  companies  have  an  adequate 
supply,  having  regard  to  what  has  happened  in  East 
London  P  —  Yes,  an  adequate  Rupply  —  wl  adequate 
supply,  remember. 

19.840.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  supply  "  P 
—  Adequate  water.  They  have  not  the  means  of 
dealing  wi'h  it  properly,  but  they  have  adeqaatc 
water. 

19,8 11.  What  is  the  good  of  hariug  adequate  water  if 
you  have  not  the  means  of  dealing  with  it? — We  hare 
been,  I  think,  on  eeveral  occasions,  going  the  other 
wuy  about — thut  we  have  not  got  Ihe  water. 

19,S42.  Never  mind  what  we  have  done  on  several 
occasions ;  suppose  thoy  have  a  million  gallons  and 
tlicy  cannot  get  it  to  tt,e  consumers,  what  is  the  good 
of  hnvin;;  an  adequate  qnnntity  if  they  cinnot  supply  ? 
— They  must  get  it  to  the  consumers. 

19,843.  It  must  not  be  taken  into  consideration  thai 
they  have  adequate  water,  as  you  say  P — I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly.  I  think  it  is  part  of  their  asset. 

19.841.  Fart  of  their  asset  P—Cortainly. 

19,845.  Whether  it  can   be  supplied  or  not  P  — 

Certainly,  it  is  a  part  of  the  asset. 

19,84(>.  What  do  yon  mean  by  adequate  water— re- 
lying upon  the  Thames  up  to  400  millions  a  dayP— . 
Tliey  have  no  means  of  takin^f  that  at  present,  but 
supposing  they  get  powers  for  it,  yes.  At  the  prosenfe 
time  they  have  got  powers  for  taking  185|  millions, 
and  they  arc  only  takmg  at  lAie  present  time  about  114 
or  115. 
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Mr.  R.  E.  19,847.  Tou'mean,  because  water  is  flowing  down  the 
Middteton.  Thames,  that  ^ey  have  got  adequate  water  P— It  is 

  adequate  water. 

l«Deo.'>8  19^348^  yo^^  call  adequate  water  ftn  asBet, 
althoagh  they  cannot  get  it  without  farther  works  ? — 
Surely  they  can  get  that, 

19.849.  Not  the  185^  million  gallons  without  farther 
works  ?— No,  but  they  can  ^  sufficient  (or  iheir 
present  purposes  without  farther  worics. 

19.850.  Sufficient  for  their  present  purpoBes,  barring 
ayear  like  1898 F — No,  there  is  no  oomi»uiy  from  the 
lliames  that  has  at  all  failed  in  this  year. 

19.851.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Thames ;  you  said 
the  companies  had  an  adequate  supply  P — But  we  were 
speaking  of  the  Thames,  because  the  185it  million 
gallons  IS  from  tiie  Thames, 

19.852.  I  am  speaking  of  all  the  companies;  yon 
said  the  companies  hftTe  an  adequate  supply  9 — ^Yes,  I 
did. 

19.853.  East  London  failed  P— Certainly. 

19.854.  The  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  have  not  got 
an  adequate  supply,  because  they  oune  to  Parliament 
last  year  to  get  the  power  to  obtain  an  ftdequate 
supply  

{Mr.  Pember.)  They  have  got  it  now. 
(Hr.  Balfour  Browne.)  They  have  got  it  now. 
{Witne$a.)  They  have  got  the  m«ms ;  they  can  use 
the  water. 

19.855.  {Mr.  Balfovr  Brovme.)  Forgive  me,  th^*  have 
not  get  it  now ;  they  have  only  got  the  means  P— But 
they  can  pump  the  water. 

19.856.  If  they  do  not  carry  out  the  works,  that 
power  they  would  not  have  P — H  they  do  nob  carry  out 
the  works. 

19.857.  With  regard  to  another  matter  which  you 
mentioned,  the  separation  of  the  outside  districts  from 
the  inside  districts,  am  I  rieht  in  supposing  that  your 
oriticisms  maybe  summed  up  in  this — first,  the  fact 
that  ^ere  are  a  great  number  of  hoUx  main  pipes  and 
service  pipes  crossing  the  boundary  P— Tas. 

19.858.  That  was  the  first  objection  P — Yes. 

19.859.  Now  I  will  deal  with  that,  and  I  will  come 
to  the  others  afterwards.  So  &r  as  they  are  main 
pipes,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  inserting  meters  be* 
tweon  the  inside  and  the  outside,  or  the  outside  and 
the  inside  P — There  is  no  difficulty  in  inserting  meters, 
but  they  might  be,  I  think,  and  wvnld  be,  very  trouble- 
some anerwards.  The  man^^emeut  of  sevanu  meters, 
of  oonrse,  is  very  much  more  troaUeBoma  than  the 
management  of  one. 

19.860.  If  meters  were  inserted,  then  the  difficulty 
ae  to  the  mains  would  be  got  over  P — No,  not  entirely. 

19.861.  What  other  difficulty  would  there  be?  — 
Because  many  of  Utoee  mains  sumdy  from  brrach 
mains  inside  the  district  from  outside. 

19.862.  We  will  deal  with  that  afterwards,  bat  I  am 
speaking  of  mains  passing  over  the  boundary  P— Hut 
is  p^ectly  correct,  for  mains  passing  over  the 
boundary. 

19.863.  I  will  deal  with  the  others  aft^wards  F— -No, 
I  mean  what  I  have  said  already  does  refer  to  those 
mains  passing  over  the  boundary. 

19.864.  If  the  water  is  measured  and  passes  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  surely  that  is  all  you  want  P — No,  it 

is  not  all  you  want. 

19.865.  What  olseP — If  that  main  outside  supplies 
from  a  branch  main  inside,  of  course,  you  are  meaBuriug 
something  thab  is  supplied  within  the  boundary. 

19.866.  Have  you  never  lieard  of  works  being  sepa- 
rated between  two  owning  authorities? — Oertaiuly  I 
Mve. 

19.867.  And  the  same  thiiu;  would  happen  there  P — 
But  it  means  the  alttiration  ofuie  works  if  you  do  that. 
If  that  main  crossing  the  boundary  supplies  after 
crossing  the  boundary  fWmi  a  branch  main  within  the 
county  of  liondon,  then  that  metering  is  not  a  satis- 
factory or  an  efficient  metering. 

19.868.  {Chairman.)  You  only  want  a  second  meter 
to  tho  branch  main  that  comes  back  into  XiondonP — Or 
an  alteration  of  that  main  so  as  to  connect  behind  ^e 
meter. 


19.869.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brovma.)  Have  you  ever  had 
any  practical  experience  of  such  a  separation  P— I  have 
not. 

19.870.  So  far  with  regard  to  the  mains ;  yon  have 
to  have  meters,  perhaps  more  than  I  was  suggeslnng. 
So  far  as  the  service  pipes  are  concerned,  is  it  not  ea^, 
at  a  comparatively  very  amall  cost,  to  divide  them  at 
the  boundary  P — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

19.871.  Why  not  P— By  the  sernoe  pipM ;  do  you 
mean  the  branch  pipes  P 

19.872.  Yes  P— In  a  great  many  cases  they  do  not  go 
off  the  same  main ;  they  go  off  a  branch  loop  pipe. 

19.873.  That  is  not  because  your  pumping  mains  are 
also  supply  mains  P— They  are  also  supply  mains. 

19.874.  I  will  come  to  that  immediately,  because 
that  is  another  branch.  So  far  I  have  dealt  with  one 
of  your  objections.  I  think  the  next  was  that  the 
vrater  which,  in  many  oases,  has  been  accustomed  to 
pass  from  outside  to  within  the  boundary  would  have 
to  pass  from  inside  to  ontside  tiie  boundary  in  future  P 
—Yes. 

19.875.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  that  P— I  think  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  construction.  There  is 
considOTftble  expense.  There  is  no  absolute  impos- 
sibility about  it,  bub  there  is  considerable  expense 
involved. 

19.876.  Would  not  the  difference  in  pressure  on  the 
two  sides  make  the  ^stem  self-acting  P— No — at  least, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  oould— — 

19.877.  Just  suppose  that  at  any  time  a  dist^riot — take 
the  Lambeth  distnct — should  not  be  fully  supplied  by 
the  Lambeth  pumping;  the  pressure  will,  of  course,  at 
once  decrease,  and  the  quuitity  of  water  passing  in  b^ 
gravitation  would  in  oonseqaeooe  inoroono,  would  it 
not  P— Yes. 

19.878.  And  be  recorded  by  the  meters  P — No,  it 
would  not  be  recorded  by  the  nwters  in  that  case 
atoU. 

19.879.  Why  not  P— Because  the  meter  was  counting 
oatside,  not  in. 

19.880.  Why  cannot  there  be  a  meto*  to  count  what 
is  going  in  P — ^You  cannot  have  a  meter  that  will  count 
boui  ways. 

19.881.  No,  but  you  can  have  another  meter  P— 
No,  because  yoa  will  have  to  have  a  bacic  ia!«8snre 
valve  

19.882.  The  back  pressure  valve  will  do  it  P— No. 

By  which  it  could  be  turned  into  uiother  main— 
entirely  on  to  another  main — ^which  makes  a  very 
oonsiderable  complication  of  the  system. 

19.883.  Have  yoa  gone  into  ai^  caloalation  of  what 
these  veiy  small  changes  would  amount  toP— I  have 
not,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  would  not  be 
small  chsmges. 

19.884.  You  state  af  Questioas  17,295and  17,308  as 
an  objection  that  mains  are  used  botii  for  pnmpiiig 
and  for  supply  P — Yes. 

19.885.  Is  not  that  an  antiqaated  and  a  very 
objectionable  system  P— I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
very  particular  objection  to  it. 

19.886.  Is  it  not  antiquated ;  are  these  mains  used  for 
both  purposes  in  well-regolated  companies  to-day  P— I 

think  so. 

19.887.  Where  P— In  London. 

19.888.  I  am  not  speaking  of  London,  but  outside 
London;  I  said  "well  regulated" — ^the  question  is 
whether  London  is  well  regulated  P— I  think  Uiey  are 
well  regulated,  and  I  was  referring  to  London.  I  am 
aftaid  I  cannot  go  outside. 

19.889.  If  yoa  had  to  lay  out  a  works  to-day,  ironld 
you  use  your  pumping  nuuns  for  distribution? — It 
entirely  depends  upon  whether  it  was  available  for 
distribution.  In  a  great  many  cases  ic  is  not.  I  hare 
no  objection  to  it.  X  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  used  for  distribution  in  some  cases. 

19.890.  Do  ;rou  know  of  any  large  undertaking  in  the 
hands,  we  will  say,  of  a  municipality  where  such  a 
thing  exists  to-day  P— I  do  not  know  of  a  similar  system 
in  the  hands  of  a  municipality. 

19.891.  You  do  not  think,  as  some  engineers  do,  that 
if  these  works  get  into  the  hands  of  a  public  body 
to-morrow,  that  system  would  be  put  a  stop  to  P — ^Ko,  I 
shoold  doubt  it  very  much. 
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19,893.  Now,  again,  at  Qnestion  17,803,  yon  point  ont 
thit  the  coonty  of  Surrey  would  be  pumping  from 
geething  Wells  into  Ijondon  and  then  out  again? — 
Tes. 

19JSSS.  What  is  the  objeotiou  to  that  ? — Because  it 
makes  a  Tery  large  amount  of  extra  mouiB — on 
osneceBflary  length  of  pumping  mains. 

19,8M.  There  is  no  barm  done  to  London  by  having 
the  water  paraed  through  it,  is  there  P— I  was  talking 
iboQt  Surrey  rather  than  London;  the  barm  is  to 
Surrey  rather  than  to  London. 

19,895.  To  Barren  P— Tes,  Surrey  would  also  have 
theBe  mains  passing  through  London*  which  I  presume 
it  vonld  haTe  no  power  of  access  to. 

19396.  Are  yoa  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey 
Oonnty  ConnoUP— I  am  not  speaking  on  behalf  of 
anybody. 

19.897.  I  nnderstood  you  were  speaking  on  behalf 
of — F — ^Yon  asked  me  whether  it  was  a  disadTantage 
to  London,  and  I  said  the  disadvantage  was,  in  my 
opinioD,  to  Surrey. 

[Chairman.)  How  would  you  Buegest,  Ur.  Browne* 
that  Snrrey  could  get  at  a  main  that  passes  through 
the  county  of  London  P 

(Jtfr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  lf;jr  Lord,  every  main  of  every 
one  of  these  large  oorptwationa  pasBea  through  a  dozen 
difirant  local  authoritiet'  districts. 

(Chairman.)  Ton  mean  yoa  would  have  to  give  them 
powers  to  come  into  London. 

19.898.  (Kr.  Balfow  Srovme.)  To  break  up  streets 
and  do  the  necessary  works*  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
nocesBary  euperviaion  of  the  county  of  London.  Our 
pipes  to  Wales,  if  they  ever  pass  through,  will  have 
to  pass  through  probably  100'  local  auuiorities*  dia- 
tricta.  {To  toiiriett.)  "Sow,  again,  on  your  calculations 
— and  I  think  this  is  the  last  matter  that  I  need  ask 
yon  about  with  r^ard  to  the  financial  considerations — 
must  not  the  comparison  between  the  Welsh  supply 
of  Londtm  and  the  Thames  supply  be  looked  at  in 
relation  to  the  hands  that  aro  going  to  carry  oat  the 
future  supply? — ^We  have,  I  thii^,  looked  at  the 
financial  considerations  from  the  financial  point. 

19,8iJ9.  Supposing  Staines  is  to  be  the  source  of 
supply  in  future,  your  idea  is  that  the  companies  are  to 
remain  the  purveyors  of  water  P-J  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  ao  so, 

19.900.  That  is  the  idea  P— Yes. 
{Chairman.)  Ko,  not  exactly. 

(ifr.  Sal/our  Browne.)  I  think  that  ia  the  idea,  my 
Lord,  with  which  Ur.  iSCiddleton  comes  her^  at  any 
rate— I  do  not  say  necesearily. 

{WiUiets.)  I  am  stating  the  facts, 'whether  it  belongs 
to  the  oompanies,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  anybody 
elM. 

19.901.  Is  it  yoar  idea  that'  if  the  companies  carry 
out  thto  enormous  scheme  to  supply  400  million  ^llons 
a  da;  to  London,  they  will  do  it  subject  to  a  sinking 
fond  danse,  so  as  to  practically  get  little  or  no  benefit 
from  tiie  capital  expended  P — 1  should  imi^ine  that  the 
Binking  fund  olauae  would,  under  those  circumatanoes, 
be  done  away  with. 


19.902.  Done  away  with  ? — I  should  pay  so. 

19.903.  If  the  sinking  fund  clauses  are  done  away 
with,  the  capital  would  have  to  be  raised  b^  the 
oompanies  to   give  the  person  purchasing 
subscribing  it  a  profit  P — Tes,  I  suppose  ao. 

19.904.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  capital  is  raised  fbr 
the  Welsh  Scheme  by  the  County  Council,  it  would  be 
borrowed  aC  a  cheaper  rate  mcrtuy  for  interest  without 
profit  P— Well? 

19.905.  Is  that  not  obvious  P — I  am  not  very  well 
versed  in  the  financial  pnrt  of  the  qnestion,  but  we  have 
had  the  figures  before  us  before,  and  I  have  pointed  ont 
that  2}  per  cent,  was  tho  interest  in  the  one  case  and 
2|  per  cent,  in  the  other,  as  near  as  I  can  get  it. 

19.906.  You  would  prefer  not  to  deal  witJi  the  finance, 
but  I  should  have  thought  tiiat  was  obvious — that  if 
the  sinking  Amdolauses  are  to  be  done  away  with,  that 
means  that  the  Babsoribors  of  capital  in  the  ^tore 
would  expect  a  profit  as  all  oompanies'  ahareholders  do  P 
— I  presume  the  subscribers  of  the  present  capital  on 
debentures  do  get  a  profit  now. 

19.907.  Lenders  of  money  do  not  get  a  profit ;  they 
get  interest  F— Well,  interest  if  you  like  to  call  it  so. 

19  906.  Do  you  mean  that  the  oompanies  should  be 
compelled  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  money  by 
debwiture  so  as  not  to  give  any  profit  No. 

19.909.  Therefore,  you  do  anticipate  a  profit  being 
made  frat  of  this  large  expenditure  of  money  P — I  do 
not  quite  follow  yon,  I  am  sorr^  to  say.  Ton  mean 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  oapital  would  have  to  be 
raised  as  shares. 

19.910.  Would  have  to  be  raised  by  shares  P — 
Certainly,  I  should  say  so. 

19.911.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  if  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  municipality,  no  part  would  be  raised  by 
shares  at  all,  but  all  would  have  to  be  borrowed  upon 
the  security  first  of  the  works  (which  is  all  that  the 
ccmpanies  have  to  offer),  and  then  upon  the  security  of 
the  rates,  which  is  something  that  enables  them  to 
borrow  more  cheaply  even  than  a  company  P — The 
qnestion  is  whether  it  could  borrow  much  more  cheaply 
than  a  company.  I  put  it  down  at  an  eighth  per  oent. 
between  them. 

19.912.  We  uanally  think  that  the  better  the  security 
lAte  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  do  we  not  P— I  do  not 
think  the  secnrity  of  the  companies  can  be  a  very  bad 
one,  considering  the  position  of  the  shares. 

(Jfr.  H.  W.  Oripps.)  Is  not  this  very  argumentative  t 

{Mr.  Bay^our  Browne.)  I  am  told,  sir,  that  we  must 
rather  put  our  arguments  through  the  witnesses,  so  I 
am  trenching;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
moro  to  ask  Kr.  Middloton.  I  think  it  is  going  into 
argument. 

{Chairman.)  Have  you  any  question  to  ask  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  any. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  We  think  not,  but  perhaps  if  there  is 
anything  we  think  it  advisable  tp  put,  we  might  ask 
Mr,  Middleton  to-morrow  mOTuing.  J  do  not  tnink  it 
is  likely  there  will  be. 


jW^.  R.  E. 
Middleton. 


it  or  "D«  'M 


(After  a  shoirt  adjournment.) 
Ur,  WiLiBR  Hunter  called  and  examined. 


19,913.  {OhaArman.)  Yon  aro  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Bngineers  P— Yes. 

,79.014.  And  of  the  Institution  of  Ueohanioal  En- 
graeere  P— Yes. 

^9,J>15.  And  engineering  director  of  the  Grand 
•""action  Waterworks  Company  ?— Yes. 

.  ^9>9l6.  Joint  Engineer  of  Uie  Staines  Reservoir  Joint 
""^itteeP— lam. 
'^)9l.7.  And  yon  practise  as  a  civil  engineer  at 
"^*atx»^iu8terP— Ido. 

n  ^^>dl8.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  London 
^^oanty  Council  P— That  is  so. 

_^^»93.9.  And  you  have  represented  the  Ixjndon 
^J^^ty  Council  on  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board? — I 

^^*920.  I  assume  yon  have  paid  attention  to  thiH 
'?^8tioE  of      London  water  supply  P — ^Yes, 


19.921.  And  you,  together  with  Mr.  Alnnuider  Fraser, 
are  tiie  antiior  of  a  memorandnm  which  was  laid  before 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission  P — ^That  ia  aa 

19.922.  Which  memorandum  has  resulted  in  tho 
Staines  reservoir  scheme  P — Yoa. 

19.923.  And  that  scheme,  aa  we  know,  was  approved 
by  Sir  Frederick  B  ram  well  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  P 
— Yea. 

19.924.  The  principle  of  it  being  the  storing  of  water 
in  reservoirs  when  lai^e  quantities  of  anrplas  waters  aro 
going  down  the  Thames  P — That  is  so— the  water  thus 
stored  being  available  for  supply  when  the  river  ia 
running  at  ita  minimum  flow. 

19.925.  You  store  it  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  naeit 
when  it  is  wanted  P — Kx.actly. 

19,!)26.  Now,  wo  know  that,  whether  the  coinponics 
are  purrhaued  or  whether  they  are  not  pui-cha.sed,  either 

A  a  2 


Mr.  W. 
Btader. 
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a  Staines  reBerroir  schemo  for  an  added  supply  from 
tbo  ThamcB  must  bo  ado}>tcd,  or  tho  water  mnst  be  got 
from  WiJea  P~That  is  bo. 

_____  19,927.  Those  are  the  two  schemes  before  us  at 
present;  and  the  qnestion  for  ns  to  determine  is  what 
the  cost  of  those  iwo  schemes  is  likely  to  turn  cut  to 
beP— TeB. 

19.928.  I  will  take  your  general  opinion  first.  In 
your  judgment,  which  will  he  the  less  costly  of  those 
two  sohRmeSj  whether  tho  companies  remain  as  th^ 
are,  or  whether  tiiey  are  purchased  by  a  single  autho- 
rity or  1^  more  than  one  authcrity  P— In  niy  judgment, 
the  Staines  scheme  would  be  much  the  less  costly. 

19.929.  In  connexion  with  the  Staines  scheme  there 
are  certain  propuuitions  that  I  think  you  desire  to 
discuss,  namely,  ooe  that  there  should  be  no  pumping 
for  15  days  after  the  commencement  of  flood  P — ^Tes. 

19.930.  Was  that  your  own  opinion  originally  ? — No ; 
that  was  an  opinion  which  was  expressed  by  certain 
officera  of  the  Local  G-oTerument  Board,  to  whose 
opinion,  in  placing  the  scheme  before  the  public,  we 
thought  it  aesiiable,  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  to 
defer. 

19.931.  {Major-Gemral  Scoit.)  Can  you  s^te  where 
that  opinion  is  to  be  found  P   I  take  it  that  what  you 
quote,  or  what  you  think  has  been  stated,  is  that  the 
first  15  days  of  flood  should  be  rejected,  is  that  bo 
yes. 

19.932.  That  is  what  you  think  has  been  stated  f— 
Tea. 

19.933.  Now,  can  you  refer  me  to  any  report  or  any 
statement  to  that  effect  P — No ;  I  do  not  ttiink  there 

5«  20^58.  has  been  any  public  report  in  regard  to  the  matter  at 
all.  I  think  it  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  late 
Mr.  Praser ;  it  was  just  a  sort  of  opinion  given  at  the 
time  in  a  private  way. 

19.934.  (Ohaimuin.)  From  whom  P — I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  from  Kajor-General  Boottor  ftom  some- 
body else;  I  do  not  xeooUeot  for  the  moment,  but  I 
have  a  strong  recollection  that  some  opinion  of  that 
sort  was  expressed  at  the  time,  and  that  was  why  we 
took  the  16  days. 

19,985.  And  not  from  any  conviction  of  your  own  P— 
Not  from  any  conviction  of  our  own. 

10,930.  What  do  you  eay  about  it  now  that  the 
matter  has  become  a  little  more  urgent  P — Suhsec^uent 
reflection  end  discuBsion  have  led  me  to  the  opinion 
that  no  arbitrary  line  should  be  laid  down  in  regard  to 
pumping  flood  water,  but  HiSkt  tlie  time  of  commencing 
saoH  pamping  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
eugineerft  in  charge,  who  would  always  be  unwilling  to 
take  flood  water  nnneoessarily,  owing  to  tho  additional 
work  whioh  it  throws  upon  the  filters.  After  more 
fully  considering  the  question,  moreover,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  such  ■  restriction  is  necessary  when  the 
water  is  stored,  even  for  a  few  days  only,  in  rcserroirs 
of  ordinary  size,  and  much  less  so  when  large  reservoirs 
form  part  of  the  works,  like  those  being  constructed  to 
tho  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Middleton 
and  myself  at  Staines. 

19,037.  Have  you  aay  practical  experience  that 
fortifies  you  in  this  opinion  P — ^Yes,  I  am  fortified  in 
this  opinion  by  my  experience  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks  at  Hampton,  where  I  have  this  year 
modified  the  system  of  working,  by  using  a  45  million 

fallon  storage  reservoir  as  a  subsiding  reservoir, 
rawing  off  the  water  from  the  surface  instead  of  from 
the  bottom.  This  simple  alteration  has  so  lightened 
the  work  upon  the  filters  that  they  have  worked  much 
longer  than  was  previously  possible  without  tho 
necessity  of  cleaning  them.  In  my  opinion,  the  rejec-  . 
tion  of  the  first  two  days  of  any  flood,  or  series  of 
floods,  which  would  be  aaffioicnt  to  cleanse  the  surface 
of  the  land  and  to  wash  out  the  ditches,  would  be  all 
the  restriction  that  is  desirable,  and  that  even  this 
restriirtion  may  be  regarded  as  preoauttonary  ratJier 
than  neceBBory. 

19,938.  Does  not  at  least  the  first  of  the  flood  water 
which  comes  down  come  down  with  a  good  deal  of 
manure  and  material  likely  to  breed  bacteria?— No 
ijoubt  it  docs  wash  out  the  ditches,  bat  I  think  that 
would  1)0  practically  done  with  after  two  days. 

1U,939.  Surely  it  would  take  more  than  two  days  for 
the  Bcooring  of  the  ditches  in  the  Upper  Thames  to 
oome  down  to  Hampton,  would  it  not  P — I  8uppo.se  it 
would  take  about  two  dcya.  I  suppose  the  water  would 


1-nn  about  two  miles  an  honr,  perhaps,  or  BomethiDg 
like  that. 

10,940.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Faster  than  that?— Faster  in 
time  of  flood.  Therefore  it  would  take  a  long  reach  of 
the  river.  As  a  matter  of  faot,  altluragh  I  have  given 
that  opinion,  I  hare  taken  six  dajs  in  my  calculation 
which  I  place  l)ef ore  your  Lordship,  so  as  to  agree  witti 
"Mr.  Middloton's  statmnent.  {Mr.  Pember  haiMed  tn  ffua 
following  UMa.) 
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19.941.  Have  chemists  expressed  any  opinion.  Sir 
Edward  fVanklajid,  for  axan^leP— Yes;  in  a  report, 
whioh  is  dated  7th  November  1808,  Sir  William  Orookes 

and  Professor  Dewar  have  stated  that  their  constant  See  so,o^3 
chemical  and  baoteriologioal  examinations  have  led 
them  to  the  contdnsion  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
the  rejection  of  flood  water. 

19.942.  No  advantage? — That  is  what  they  eaid  in 
that  report.  I  am  amtid  I  have  not  the  report  here, 
but  I  can  produce  it  to  yon.  They  cite  an  instance,  I 
think,  in  regard  to  the  Lea.  But,  perhaps,  yon  will 
allow  me  just  to  leave  that  over  for  a  moment. 

19.943.  Did  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Hawks, 
ley  consider  that  point  P  —  Yes,  in  their  letter  of 
September  20th,  1892,  whioh  they  wrote  to  Mr.  IVaser 
and  myself,  they  said:  "  We  thbik  that  if  the  water  of 
*'  the  Thameii  be  derived  and  stored  as  proposed,  and 
"  be  afterwards  filtered  in  tho  usual  mamur,  it  will  be 
"  improved,  and  will  be  free  ftom  any  strain  due  to 
'*  floods,  and  we  ore  further  of  opinion  uiat  no  seiuihle 
"  deterioration  of  its  quality  wonld  occur  even  if  flood 
"  water  were  occasionally  pumped  into  the  reservoirs. 
"  It  would  settle  and  bleach."  I  think  that  that 
opinion  has  been  very  much  borne  out  by  the  researcheB 
of  Sir  William  Crookes  and  Profetsor  Dewar. 

19.044.  That  is  a  littie  vague  to  my  mind ;  what  do 
they  mean  by  "  Flood  water  oocaaionally  pumped  into 
the  reservoirs P  They  do  not  recommend  pamping 
of  flood  water  into  J^e  reaervtHrs  in  general  f—No  ;  I 
Bee  that  ia  so. 

19,015.  However,  you  think  six  days  after  a  flood 
would  make  t^e  pumping  practically  safe? — Perfectly 

safe. 

19,946.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  You  have  referred  to 
only  drawing  down  from  the  top  of  the  reservoir  instead 
of  worn  the  bottom.  Wonld  not  that  require  larger  re- 
servoirs P— What  I  meant  wtm  that  as  the  water  gom 
down  in  the  reservoir  you  would  draw  from  the  top. 
You  would  have  sluices  at  difl'erent  levels,  so  as  always 
to  draw  off  from  the  top  level  whioh  is  available. 

19,047.  Would  you  draw  them  right  down  to  tho 
bottom  P — would  draw  them  right  down  within  uu 
appreciable  distance  of  the  bottom. 

19.948.  Do  yoii  think  they  could  be  drawn  as  cJonnlj 
down  as  Mr.  Middleton  has  said? — Z  think  within. 

10  per  cent,  yes. 

19.949.  (Major-OeneraZ  ScoU.)  Do  you  think  tlio 
water  within  a  yard  of  the  bottom  would  ever  bo 
in  a  good  condition  to  use  P — ^The  reservoirs  are  about 
30  feet  deep,  and  when  I  say  leave  a  residue  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  depth  that  would  come  just  above  a  yard, 
and  I  think  down  to  that  point  as  the  head  of  the  water 
went  down  so  she  sediment  would  fall. 

19.950.  But,  of  course,  the  particles  of  the  sediment 
arc  more  crowded  as  they  fall,  are  they  not.  If  yoa 
have  the  sediment  diatributed  throughout  the  water  it 
occupies  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water,  but 
when  that  sediment  is  fallen  down  to  within  4  feet  of 
the  bottom  that  tiodiaient  is  crowded  into  a  very  znach 
smaller  proportion  of  water,  ia  it  not  P— Yes,  that  would 
be  so. 
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\9,9Sl.  And,  tberefoiro,  the  diffioalty  of  passing  down- 
nrds  is  reiy  much  increased,  ia  it  not  P — I  think  that 
rcilljr  the  sediment  altogeliher  forms  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  irater  that  there  woald  not  be  any 

{tactical  diffioalcy  in  the  matter.  May  I  jast  add  that 
poiut  <mt  tbat,  for  the  protection  of  the  river  and  the 
tqnaliiation  of  its  flow,  it  is  desirable  that  as  much 
ntar  as  possible  should  be  taken  from  it  during  the 
poiodfl  of  flood. 

19,952.  (Chairman.)  Eren  during  this  snminer  of 
dm^rht  has  the  qnalitr  of  the  water  of  the  watfflr 
(onipftDicB  fallen  on  P — ^Not  in  the  least. 

ltf,933.  How  does  ib  oontrast  in  the  wa^  of  colour 
rjh  the  water  from  mountain  sonrcea  P — It  contrasts 
tar  fBTonrably.  A  comparison  of  it  with  snch  watw 
u  the  Manchester  water,  for  instance,  would  testify  to 
^  excellence  of  the  Metropolitan  water  sapply.  If 
inter  of  the  brown  colour  which  in  drawn  from  moun- 
tun  aources,  freqnontly  seen  in  northern  towns,  were 
applied  to  London  there  would  be  a  great  oaloiy  from 
consamers. 

I(l,95'(.  HaTe  yon  any  reports  from  ohemists  or 
expwts  upon  tbe  Uanchester  water  as  to  ooIoorP — No, 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  any  before  me. 

19.955.  Hare  yaa  seen  it  often  yonrself  brown  in 
colour  P — I  have  seen  the  Manchester  water. 

(ilr.  Balfour  BTOvne.)  I  see  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
report  that  Mr.  Hanter  was  referring  to — a  report  by 
&ir  William  Crookea  and  Professor  Sewar. 

[Chairman.)  The  report  of  KoTember. 

[Mr.  Bd^owr  Browne.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  1  have  not  seen  that 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  mentioned  in  that. 

{Chairman.)  What  did  they  say  abont  it  there. 

{Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  I  had  perhaps  better  read  the 
vholA  paragraph,  '*  It  has  been  shown  oTer  and  over 
*'  again  in  these  reports  that,  as  a  matter  of  faot,  the 
"  bacteriological  qiwlity  of  the  London  water  supply 
"  does  not  depend  on  th«  use  or  rejection  of  nooa 
"  water,  but  upon  the  proper  regulation  and  the 
"  efficiency  of  the  filtration.  This  baa  long  been 
"  conducted,  snbstantially  under  the  snperviBion  of 
"  the  official  water  examiner,  appointed  under  the 
"  pronaiouB  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871.  The 
"  direct  use  of  water  from  the  river,  during  a  prolonged 
"  flood,  depending  somewhat  on  the  time  of  year,  may 

result  in  the  filtered  supply  containing,  in  solution, 
"  a  little  additional  vogetaole  matter,  thereby  slightly 
"  adding  to  the  brown  colour,  but,  in  our  experience, 
"  dariog  the  last  15  years  we  hare  seldom,  if  erer, 
"  koown  the  colour  of  the  London  water  supply  in  its 
"  most  peaty  condition,  to  equal  that  o£  the  averse 
"  colour  of  the  Looh  Katrine,  Thirlmere,  or  the  Welsh 
"  lakes."  That  is  the  report. 

19.956.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  that  would  be  an 
igiuaiuit  outcry  and  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
eonsnmers.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  peaty  colour  P— I 
preaame  not. 

19.957.  (Sir  John  DoringUm.)  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  P 
—A  matter  of  taste. 

19.958.  (Ohairman.)  Kow  there  is  another  matter 
which,  of  course,  infinenoes  the  cost  of  these  schemes, 
namely,  the  minimum  flow  at  Teddington.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hare  your  opinion  abont  that ;  what  do  you  say 
about  a  minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallons  P — The 
minimnm  flow  of  200  million  gallons  daily  was 
originally  taken  by  me  as  tho  boais  of  my  calculations, 
because  it  was  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy,  doubtless  upon  the  advice  of  their  engineer, 
Ur.  U.  J.  More,  in  their  instructions  to  Messrs.  Karten 
snd  Bofe  (tee  Mr.  Marten's  Evidence  (Q.  8,093)  before  the 
Balfour  Oommisaion,  1892),  for  the  pre^ration  of  their 
storage  scheme  in  the  Upper  Thames  valley,  and  I  was 
naturally  desirous  to  meet  the  wishes  of  so  important  a 
bodf,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  logical  grounds  put 
Krionaij  forward  distinctly  flxii^  any  hmit,  and  no 
limit  was  fixed  by  Lord  Baffonr's  Commission. 

19,959. 1  think  wo  will  take,  very  briefly,  the  questions 
in  Lurd  Balfour's  Commission  referring  to  that.  I 
beliere  there  was  some  evidence  by  Sr.  Birch  at 
Question  7473  P— Yes,  7473  and  7487. 

19.960.  And  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Marten  at  Question  823J  P 
— Tea. 

19.961.  I  may  as  well  jost  read  that ;  it  is  very  short. 
Hb  said  "  leaving  only  100  million  gallons  would,  not 


*'  hurt  the  level  above  Teddington  "P — And  at  Questlou    gfr.  iV. 
8246  that  "below  Teddington  Weir  thcro  would  be  Htaiter. 
*«  some  deposit,  but  it  would  be  swept  away  as  in  the  ~~ 
"  Severn  by  floods."  IS  Dfo.  '18 

19.962.  (Sir  John  Dorin^ton.)  Although  it  did  not   

hurt  the  levd  above  Teddmgton,  it  is  obvious  it  would 

stop  any  flow  of  tihe  stream  there ;  it  would  reii^r  the 
stream  almost  imperceptible,  would  it  not— it  would  be 
a  pond  P— It  would  ett^  the  stream  to  the  extent  it  is 
taken  out,  certainly. 

19.963.  (Ohairman.)  To  the  extent  of  one  half  P— To 
the  extent  of  one  half  at  that  special  time  of  the  year, 
but  then  tiiat  is  only  for  a  certam  time  of  the  year,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  there  would  be  a  very  much 
larger  flow — in  foot,  an  average  of  something  like 
1,300  million  gallons  going  down.  Therefore,  on  many 
many  days  the  dlfflsrenoe  between  100  million  gallons 
and  1,300  million  on  the  average  would  be  going  down.' 

19.964.  (Major-Generai  Scott.)  Do  yon  think  the 
slowness  or  flow  would  favour  the  growth  of  vegetation 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  all  F— I  am  afraid  that  is  a 
question  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  uu  opinion  upon. 
It  is  more  a  naturalist's  question  than  an  engineer's. 

19.965.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  It  is  a  part  of  the  river 
very  greatly  resorted  to  fbr  pleasure  P—Tes. 

19.966.  And  if  there  were  no  stream  at  all  it  might 
seriously  affect  it  P — Thero  is  no  proposition  not  to  havo 
any  stream  at  all ;  the  only  proposition  is  that  the 
minimnm  might  safely  be  reduced  from  200  millions  to 
100  millions. 

19.967.  That  is  rather  considerable  P  —  The  late 
Mr.  Hawksley  said,  at  Qoestion  7288,  "100  million 
*'  gallons  more  than  at  present  might  alter  the  level 
**  below  Teddington  by  an  inch  or  two,"  and,  at 
Question  7289,  he  said,  *'  it  would  somewhat  lower  the 
'*  water  level  for  two  or  three  hours  at  the  end  of  the 
"  ebb." 

19.968.  {Chairman.)  We  know  that  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  wants  250  million  gallons  a  day,  and  the  Thames 
Conservancy  desire  to  fix  the  limit  at  200  million 
gallons  a  day  P — They  have  said  so.  Then  I  suggest 
on  that,  upon  the  face  of  these  figures,  it  appears  as  if 
Sir  Alexander  Biunie  wishes  25  per  cent,  aaded  to  the 
fiow  desired  by  the  Ofmservancy ;  but  it  must  bo  re- 
membered that  when  200  million  gallons  are  flowing  over 
Teddington  in  24  hours,  or  100  million  gallons  per  tide, 
1,480  million  gallons  are  flowing  at  Putney  on  the  ebb 
of  an  ordinary  tide,  and  that  the  difference  in  tho  flow 
at  Putney  between  the  Thames  Oonsorvancy's  and  Sir 
A.  Binnie's  figures  is  only  1,480  +  26  =  1,505,  whioh  is 
to  1,480  a  differenoe  of  only  1 '  65  per  cent.  I  am  ad- 
ducing these  figures  in  regard  to  the  scour  through 
Loudon.  But  the  same  tide  would  be  running  at  4,W0 
million  gaUons  at  London  Bridge,  and  the  difference 
would  be  only  between  4,025  and  4,000  million  gallons, 
or  a  difEerence  of  only  0'  6  per  cent.  Similarly,  if  only 
100  million  gallons  were  flowing  at  Teddington  in  24 
hours,  or  50  million  gallons  a  tide,  the  diminution  in 
the  tide  at  Putney  Bridge  would  be  only  from  1,480 
million  gallons  to  1,430  million  gallons,  a  difi'erence  of 
3*4  per  cent.,  and  at  London  Bridge  ftom  4,050  to  4,000 
million  gallons,  or  1 '  2  per  cent.,  a  mere  "  drop  in  the 
bucket.  The  fact  is  that  a  difference  of  100  million 
gallons  at  Teddington  makes  an  inflnitesimally  small 
difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  water  running  through 
London,  the  scour  being  mainly  effected,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Marten — himself  a  witness  for  the 
COiames  Conservancy  Board — ^when  the  river  is  running 
in  fiood. 

19,9ti9.  Tho  result  of  all  these  figures  is,  that  the 
addition  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  50  million  gallons, 
or  your  subtraction  of  100  million  gallons,  makes  Yery 
little  difference  in  the  total  flow  ot  the  river  between 
Teddington  P— And  Biohmond. 

19.970.  Between  Teddington  and  London  Bridge  P — 
And  London. 

19.971.  But  it  leaves  the  objection  whioh  Sir  John 
Boriugton  has  pointed  out,  namely,  the  effect  upon  tho 
river  above  Teddington  Lock  P— -Yes. 

19.972.  You  would  get  a  sluggish  and  a  lower  river 
instead  of  a  lively  and  higher  one  P — For  the  days  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  dovn  to  that  amount. 

19.973.  And  those  are  just  the  daye  when  people  are 
enjoying  themselves  on  the  river — the  summer  fj^ys  P — 
.But  the  largo  quantity  of  water  coming  down  at  other 
times  of  tho  year  cleanses  out  the  nrw  thoroughly. 
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Mr.  W.  19,974.  What  help  is  it  to  a  man  -who  is  boating  on 
Hunter,    tiie  5th  of  J11I7  that  there  has  been  a  flood  in  January  P 

  —What  diffennoe  has  there  been,  if  I  mav  Tentnre  to 

IS  Dm.  '98  pat  it  so.  this  year  P   There  has  been  no  diffeienoe  this 

  Tear.  If  j^on  ask  anyone  who  has  been  np  the  riTBr» 

boating  this  year,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  they 
will  not  have  found  tisA  least  difference  in  the  state  or 
condition  of  the  river  at  all.  They  would  not  know 
whether  tiiere  were  100  million  gallons  going  down*  or 
whether  there  were  400  million  gallons  going  down. 

19.975.  {Sir  John  Dormgton.)  Rather  easier  to  row 
UP  the  stream  P — Bather  easier  to  row  up  the  stream. 
While  I  am  on  that,  perhaps  you  will  jnst  allow  me  to 
go  a  little  bit  further  into  this.  Ur.  More  stated,  in 
answer  to  Question  3632  in  the  evidence  of  189^93, 
that  "if  the  total  quantity  that  is  authorised,  the 
**  130  million  gallons,  were  taken  oat,  it  would  make  a 
"  further  difference  of  about  one  inch  uid  a  half. 
"  That  would  diminish  as  you  went  down  the  river, 

and  I  do  not  think  down  at  Hammersmith  it  would 
*'  have  much  effect  at  all."  I  infer  from  that  evidence 
that  if  a  half-tide  weir  were  made  at  Pulbam,  any 
possible  difficulty  in  navigation  owing  to  low  water  in 
the  river  could  be  obviated,  and  I  have  previously 
shown  that  the  difference  between  a  minimnm  of 
200  million  gallons  and  100  million  gallons  is  utterly 
insigniftcant  with  regard  to  the  aeonr  thzoagh  London. 
I  just  mention  that  in  passing. 

19.976.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  go 
into  the  causes  which  have  either  increased  or  diminished 
the  scouring  of  the  Thames.  I  believe  that  doing  away 
wit^  old  Iiondon  Bridge  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  flow  of  the  river,  had  it  not  F — ^Tes,  my  Lord,  it 
had.  There  was  some  very  interesting  evidence  given 
in  1890  by  Hr.  Henry  Iaw  before  the  Committee  o{  the 
House  01  Commons  on  tiie  Bichmond  footl^dgo  and 
lock. 

19.977.  The  removing  of  old  London  Bridge  caused 
the  river  to  fall  P — It  did  bo.  There  was  a  snoden  foil 
in  the  low  water  line  of  from  five  to  six  feet. 

19.978.  And  the  velocity  of  the  tide  was  increased 
also,  I  suppose  P — That  was  so. 

19.979.  And  that  deepened  the  river  by  increasing 
the  scour  P — Yes ;  many  shoals  having  been  removed, 
the  low  water  level  fell. 

19.980.  The  high  water  level  rose,  did  it  ?— Yes,  by 
heaping  up.  The  low  water  at  Richmond  Bridge  was 
in  1890  four  feet  lower  than  60  years  ago.  This  is  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Law's  evidence. 

19.981.  Has  the  Thames  Xiubankment  had  any  effect 
upon  the  scour  P— No  donbt  that  has  increased  the 
soonr  very  largely. 

19.982.  Indeed,  the  Bivers  Pollution  Oommission,  I 
believe,  attributed  the  lowering  of  the  river  to  the 
removal  of  old  London  Bridge P — Yes;  in  their  first 
Beport  of  1866  th^  wrote :  ''We  are  convinced, 
**  especially  by  the  evidence  of  Hr.  Leaoh/' — at  that 
time  the  engineer  to  the  Thames  Oonservancy  Board — 
'*  that  the  lowering  of  the  river  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
''  so  much  to  the  loss  of  water  above  as  to  the  removal 
"  of  old  London  Bridge,  and  also  to  the  improvement 
'*  of  the  channel  below." 

19.983.  Now,  do  you  derive  any  argument  from  the 
experience  of  this  year,  for  the  view  you  have  just 
expressed  about  the  100  million  gallons  being  sufiSoient 
flow  at  Teddington  ? — Yes.  Ho  harm  was  done,  and 
no  inconvenience  was  felt  or  eipreBsed,  when  in  1896 
the  flow  at  Teddington  fell  on  July  28th  to  108-1  million 
gallons  in  24  hours.  In  this  present  exceptional 
year,  1898,  when  the  rainfall  for  the  year  ending 
September  30th  has  been  less  than  it  has  been  for 
82  years  the  total  fW)m  January  1st  to  September  30th 
being  only  44'6  percent,  of  the  average,  not  the  slightest 
inconveiiience  has  been  felt,  and  hardly  a  single  com- 
plaint  has  been  made  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
as  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  above  Teddington  Lock, 
the  abstraction  of  all  the  water  coming  down  the  river, 
with  ^e  exception  of  that  required  for  lockage,  about 
three  million  gallons  daUy,  would  cause  no  aifferonoe 
in  the  appearance  and  the  navigability  of  the  nver. 
Below  Teddington  tho  channel  is  filled  up  to  tho  high* 
water  line  twice  overy  24  hours  by  the  tidal  wave. 
Seeing  that  the  average  flow  at  Teddington  of  only  76*96 
million  gallons  in  September,  with  a  minimum  of  42*3 
million  gallons  on  September  13th,  has  been  followed 
by  scarcely  a  single  oonmlaint  of  inconvenience  or 
damage,  it  follows  obviously,  that  if  that  average  flow 


were  raised  by  30  per  oent.  andxthe  minimum  flow  by 
186  per  cent.,  the  condition  of  tiie  river  must  be 
improved. 

19.984.  When  you  say  the  average  flow  raised  by 
30  per  cent.,  do  you  mean  that  this  flow  of  77  million 
gallons  in  September  would  be  raised  to  100  million 
gallons  P — Yes. 

19.985.  That  is  if  there  are  100  million  gallons  to 
come  down  P  —There  has  never  been  any  doubt  of  that. 
The  lowest  that  has  ever  come  down  has  been  42'3,  plus 
about  130;  about  172  million  gallons  always  going 
down  the  river. 

19.986.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Under  what  yon  are 
proposing  now,  you  would  not  have  allowed  that 
135  million  gallons  which  the  water  companies  wore 
taking  out  to  have  been  taken  out  on  those  short  days  P 
— Yes  they  have  got  the  legal  power  to  do  that. 

19.987.  But  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  are  thinking 
about  doing  in  the  fatnre — that  is  when  you  say,  tlot 
100  million  gallons  is  always  to  go  down  P — 100  million 
gallons  is  always  to  go  down. 

19.988.  (Major- General  Scott.)  But  no  arrangement 
of  yours  would  prevent  it  falling  to  a  lower  pitch  P—Kot 
at  all.  If  the  natural  flow  fell  below  130  million 
gallonB,  so  that  the  water  companies,  instead  of  takiug 
130  millions,  could  only  take  the  balance   

19.989.  {Ohairman)  Then  they  could  not  take  any* 
thingP— If  it  fell  anything  below  130  million  gallons, 
of  coarse  there  wonld  be  nothing  left  in  tho  river. 

{Major-Oeiurai  BaM.)  There  is  noUiing  to  prevent  in 
the  future  Hho  river  falling  to  below  42  million  gallons 
a  day  aa  it  has  done  thia  year ;  yonr  arrangements  will 
not  prevent  that  P 

19.990.  (CJiairman.)  Thia  is  42  million  ^Uons  over 
and  above  what  the  conipanies  tiUce,  as  I  understand  P — 
Yes,  that  is  so ;  that  is  4^  nultion  gallons  over  and  above 
what  the  companies  take. 

19.991.  {Major- Oeneral  Seott)  Yes,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  your  arrangements  to  prevent  that  occurring 
again  from  natural  causes,  is  there  P  Yon  do  not 
propose  to  put  any  water  into  the  river  F — ^No,  we  do 
not  propose  to  put  any  water  into  the  river.  We 
propose  always  to  leave  100  million  gallons  flowing 
down. 

19.992.  {Sir  John  Dorinaton.)  You  propose  that  the 
present  arrangement  by  which  the  companies  take  130 
million  gallons,  although  there  were  only  177  million 
gallons  going  down  the  river,  should  cease  P — No.  If 
the  minimum  flow  in  the  Thames  was  arranged  at  100 
million  gallons  per  24  hours,  there  is  plenty  of  storage 
already  provided  under  present  circninstancea  to  allow 
them  to  take  130  million  gallons. 

(Kr.  Pope.)  Not  to  take. 

19.993.  (Sir  John  Dorington.,  On  this  13th  of  Sepbem- 
b^,  there  wore  42  million  gallons  mnning  over 
Teddington  weir,  and  135  million  gallons  were  being 
taken  by  the  companies  P — Yes. 

19.994.  That  made  177  million  gallons  P— Yes,  quite 

BO. 

19.995.  And  if  that  were  the  case  on  some  future  13th 
of  September,  the  companies  would  only  take  77  million 
gallonti,  leaving  the  100  million  gallons  going  on  F — ^No, 
they  would  not.  They  do  not  propose  to  gfive  np  the 
legal  rights  that  they  possess. 

19.996.  Yon  are  suggesting  that  they  should  P — ^No,  Z 
do  not  suggest  that  they  should.  I  do  not  suffeest  that 
they  should  give  up  any  iQgal  rights  wEich  they 

possess. 

19.997.  That  was  my  qne-stion,  whether  you  proposed 
that  such  regulations  should  be  made  thai  100  million 
gallons  should  always  be  going  over  Teddin^on  weir 
whatever  happened,  always  supposing  that  there  waa 
the  water  in  the  river  as  there  was  on  this  oocaaion. 
There  were  177  million  gallons  in  the  river  and  if  the 
companies  took  135,  it  left  only  42  to  go  on  P — Yes,  bat 
yon  see  when  a  scheme  of  storage  reservoirs  is  praperly 
carried  out,  there  never  will  be  that  difficulty. 

19.998.  (Ghairman)  Is  it  part  of  your  achemo  that 
tho  companies  shall  not  draw  any  water  at  all  so  as  to 
rodnce  the  flow  of  tho  river  to  less  than  100  million 
gallons? — Eventnally,  yes, 

19.999.  When  their  storage  is  completed  p — When 
their  Htorage  is  completed. 
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iDS<00.  (Mt^or^C/Meral  Seott.)  To  provide  atoragofor 
ihe  130  million  ^>Ii<ni8  whiofa  tiie^r  hare  now  a  statutory 
right  to  draw  withonf  any  conditions  whatever,  is  that 
iif— No.  A  certain  storage  would  be  wanted  for  300 
million  gallons  from  the  river,  and  at  present  ttiere  is 
%  certain  storage  provided  hj  the  oompanies.  As  more 
lad  more  water  is  taken  oat  of  the  river,  so  it  will  be 
ttuewiry  to  provide  more  and  more  storage  to  safeguard 
tk  rirer ;  and  that  would  be  done  gradually,  as  the 
nqoirements  upon  the  river  became  greater. 

20,001.  (2fr.  De  Bock  ForUr.)  In  an  exceptional  year 
mU  von  allow  the  oompanies  to  exert  their  Aill 
iP-Yes. 


S(^0Q2.  Whatever  qnuitity  may  be  going  downp — 
Tea,  becanse  it  is  more  important  to  keep  ,the  people 
Bpplied  with  water  than  it  is  to  leare  a  wt%e  quantity 
tf  water  nnmiag  down  the  lliames. 

20.003.  {OKairman.)  A  large  quantity,  but  snppostng 
die  Thamee,  instead  of  being  17^  million  gallons,  were 
uly  132  million  gallons,  woald  yon  allow  the  companies 
u  take  it  all  and  dry  the  Thames  npP— Yes,  Dat  I 
ikink  that  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  any  way.  That  is 
answer  to  that. 

30,0Oi.  (Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  Still  you  do  not  provide 
arrangement  to  prevent  it,  that  is  what  I  mean  P 

20.005.  {BW  George  Bruce.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
makiug  a  minii^um  limit  of  100  million  gallons  if  yon 
do  not  use  it  as  a  limit  P  Yon  intend  attimately  to  use 
ii  as  a  limit,  I  suppose  f — Yes,  gradually  build  up  the 

storsge. 

20.006.  Suppc«ing  the  storage  is  built  up  to  all  yon 
wBDt,  is  it  your  idea  that  then  you  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pnmp  any  water  out  of  the  Thames  which  would 
redace  the  flow  over  Teddington  under  100  million 
giUoiis  a  day  P — ^Yes,  that  will  be  bo. 

20.007.  That  is  what  yon  meanP  —  Tlmt  would 
be  bo. 

20.008.  {Chairman.)  That  happy  consummation  ia 
odIj  to  take  place  when  you  have  finished  your 
itora^  P— The  atcarago  must  be  gradually  built  up  to 
what  18  necessaiy. 

20,000.  Do  not  make  »  long  sentence  about  it;  it 
means  that  P— Tes. 

80.010.  That  is  only  when  the  storage  scheme  is 
completed  P — That  is  so. 

20.011.  {Major-Qeneral  Scott.)  You  are  not  obliged 
to  maintain  uie  river  at  100  million  gallons  flow  r— 
Ko. 

{Chairman.)  Not  until  the  storage  is  completed  P 

20.012.  {Major '  General  Seott.)  Not  even  then. 
(Gkav'man.)  When  the  storage  is  completed,  you  are 
not  to  deplete  it  below  100  million  gallons  P — ^When 
the  storage  is  all  completed  upon  this  basis,  yes. 

20.013.  If  it  is  below  100  million  gallons  a  d^y,  that 
3^011  do  not  propose  to  make  goodP-~No. 

-20,014.  {Mr.  Be  Boob  Porter.)  But  you  assume  that 
the  companies  would  forego  the  right  which  they  now 
have  ?  —  I  do  not  tiimk  that  Uiey  would  forego 
anything. 

20,015.  {Mr.  Sai/ouor  Brovme.)  I  agree  P— Or  any 
rights  which  they  now  have.  But  it  would  be  for 
Parliament  to  plaoo  upon  people  coming  for  future 
Bopplies  from  the  river  sucn  amount  of  storage  that 
tb^  should  eventually  get  np  to  the  right  amount  of 
Amge,  That  was  the  same  thing  that  was  dime  in 
tiiegteinesSeaerroiTS  Act.  In  the  Btunes  Beso^oirs 
Act  we  applied  £or  power  to  take  so  much  water  from 
the  river,  and  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  storage 
placed  upon  us,  and  we  were  not  asked  then  to  find  any 
Rorage  for  the  water  which  we  were  then  supplying; 
kt  posHibiy — ^probably — in  fact  it  was  so— the  amount 
of  storage  provided  was  rather  more  than  would 
ctherwise  have  been  provided  if  our  proportion  of  the 
130  millions  had  not  been  taken  at  the  time. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  think  the  witness  quite 
nnderatood  you,  my  Lord.  The  same  restriction  which 
*onld  apply  to  the  last  reservoir  constructed  under  the 
Siainee  scheme,  namely,  that  you  should  not  take  from 
the  river  when  it  was  below  100  million  gallons,  would 
a{^ly  to  the  first. 

{Witnest.)  The  same  what  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  The  same  restriction,  that  you  should 
not  tike  from  the  river  below  100  million  gallons, 
Tonld  apply  to  the  first  as  well  as  to  the  last. 


{Chairman.)  The  reetricUon  now  is  200  millions — not 

100  millions. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  230  millions. 

{Sir  Qeorge  Bruee.)  The  restriction  at  Bell  Weir  P 

{WUneat.)  Our  restriction  at  Bell  Weir  is  260  million 
gallons. 

20.016.  {Mr.Pemher.)  I  mean  the  new  reservoir  P — 
Which  new  reservoir  P 

20.017.  That  is  to  be  constructed  under  the  scheme  P 
— ^Yes,  probably  a  similar  restrictioa  would  be  put 
upon  it. 

20.018.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Yon  would  not  have 
to  wait  until  the  whole  of  the  reservoirs  were  constructed 
to  obey  a  restriction  P— No,  it  would  be  gradually  safe- 
guarding the  river. 

{Mr.  Pembor.)  Quite  so. 

20.019.  {Okairman.)  Yon  have  prepared  some  tables 
as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  Welsh  scheme  and 
the  Staines  scheme,  if  I  xaa^  so  call  it  F— Yes. 

20.020.  So  your  estimates  for  the  Staines  soheme 
agree,  or  do  they  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Uiddleton  P — 
They  cUSbr  a  little  in  details*  but  practioidly  they  are 
upon  the  same  basis. 

20.021.  If  they  differ  a  little  in  detail  then  one  of  them 
must  be  wrong,  one  would  think  f — What  I  mean  is  that 
I  have  taken  them  out  a  little  differently. 

20,023.  I  see  you  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  storage 
requisite  for  average  daily  supplies.  We  have  had  a 
table  for  that  from  Mr.  Middleton,  which  was  handed 
in  at  Question  14,936.  Is  yours  a  different  table  from 
the  one  we  have  already  "had  P — Mine  is  the  storage 
required  for  rm  average  daily  supply  under  t£e 
conditionB  of  1898,  with  the  daily  minimum  of  100 
million  gallons  a  day  at  Teddington. 

20,023.  Then  that  is  the  difference.  You  iassume  a 
daily  minimum  flow  of  100  million  gallons  at  Ted- 
dington, instead  of  200  million  gallons  ? — ^Yes,  that  is 
so. 

{Witness  handed  in  Table.   jGTee  Appendix  M,  Table  1.) 

20,024  I  will  not  go  through  the  table  in  detail  with 
yon.  What  difference  does  that  make  now.'in  storage  P 
It  makes  a  difference  oi  130  million  gallons.  If  200 
million  gallons  are  to  go  over  Teddnlgtmi  Weir,  it 
would  require  1,802  million  gaJlons  of  storage  P— Yea, 
that  is  ao. 

20.025.  You  only  require  920,  about  half  P— That  is 

BO. 

20.026.  For  an  average  daily  supply  of  300  millicai 
gallons,  Hr.  Middleton's  oonditiona  oring  out  a  storagtt 
of  21,725  million  gallons.  You  brinsr  out  a  total  of 
only  17,S00  nullion  gallons.  That  gives  one  an  idea 
of  what  the  differences  are  between  you  P — Yes ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  am  aftaid  I  have  misled  you  a  little. 
The  figures  you  are  giving  are  for  1893.  Hr.  Middleton's 
figures  for  1898  are  contained  in  the  table  which  he 
handed  in  at  Question  17,774. 

20.027.  Yours  are  under  the  conditions  of  1898  P— Yes. 

20.028.  Those  are  the  worst  conditions  known,  are 
they  P— Yes. 

20.029.  Then  the  difference  is  still  more  startling  P — 
Yes,  it  is,  considerably. 

20.030.  You  onlv  require  for  an  average  daily  supply 
of  130  million  gallons  920  million  gallons  of  storage, 
as  against  8,314  million  gallons  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2B,031.  That  makes  your  point  about  100  mOlion 
gallons  being  enough  one  of  l£e  gravest  importance  P — 
It  is,  I  quite  agree,  and  that  is  why  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  questions  relating  to  the  bodies  supplying  the 
water  are  side  issnea ;  but  upon  the  proper  solution  of 
the  question  as  to  the  mLiimnm  flow  at  Teddington, 
depends  the  economical  user  of  the  magnificient  natural 
water  supply  which  the  position  of  London  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  with  the  largest  watershed  in  England, 
should  secure  to  its  inhabitants. 

20.032.  In  consequence  of  something  that  dropped 
from  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  which  is  quite  contrary  to 
my  own  view,  is  not  this  theory  of  yours  about  the 
expediency  of  meeting  the  future  b^^  a  storage  scheme 
instead  of  by  a  Welsh  scheme  qnite  independent  of  the 
question  6f  purchase  or  not  P — Quite. 

20.033.  Whether  the  companies  are  in  one  hand  or 
whether  they  remain  as  they  are,  it  equally  becomes  a 
question  of  graTe  importance  whether  yon  are  to  look 
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Mr.  W.  future  reqniremeDtB  to  the  Thames  or  to  Wales  ? 

Hunter'.  —Certainly. 

 ^  20,084.  I  mean  it  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  qnestion 

12  Dec  '98  ofpnrchaaeP — Only  indirectly. 

20.035.  Only  indirectly,  yes.  In  fact  the  cheaper  you 
icake  out  your  Staines  scheme  to  be,  tho  more  expedient 
it  will  be  for  any  public  body  to  purchase,  because  they 
will  have  leas  to  spend  in  the  fature  ? — VlaA  is  so,  I 
snppoae. 

{Ohavrman^  Tou  seem  each  to  be  arguing  for  your 
adversary.  Ton  are  seeking  to  make  out  that  tho  par- 
chaser  Tt-ill  hare  to  pay  vezy  little ;  Hr.  Balfour  Browne 
ifi  seeking  to  make  out  that  he  will  hove  to  pay  a  very 

large  sum. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  That  is  our  candour. 

20.036.  {Okairman.)  Then,  the  difference  for  the 
average  daily  supply  of  300  million  gallons  on  the 
conditions  of  1898  w  between  17,300  million  gallons  of 
storage  according  to  yon,  and  80(468  million  gallons 
according  to  Mr.  MiddlebonP— That  is  so.  It  is  the 
same  table,  piuotically,  only  treated  on  a  dllferent 

20.037.  Bat,  then,  that  makes  that  btwis  oue  of 
enormous  impcatance  as  regards  cost  P— It  does,  I 
quite  agreo. 

20.038.  It  is  halving  the  cost  P — It  does  so  far  as  the 
reservoirs  are  concerned,  .no  doubt,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  reservoir  oapaoity ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

20.039.  I  see  yon  have  got  your  fignre,  aversge  duly 
supply,  S07  mimon  ^lons  ?— Yes. 

20.040.  That  requires  a  storage  of  18,346  million 
gallons?— That  is  so. 

20.041.  That  would  bo  storage  enough,  therefore,  for 
the  185^  million  gallons  that  the  compimies  can  take 
now  P— Yea. 

20.042.  Plus  an  additional  supply  of  121}  million 
gallons  ? — That  is  so. 

20.043.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authoriaed  atoraga 
for  185}  million  g^ona,  which  is  either  constructed  or 
abont  to  be  constructed,  amounts  to  how  much? — 
6,176  miUiou  gollona.  which,  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  18,346,  leaves  the  additional  storage  for  the  121 
million  galloi^a  at  12,170  million  gallons. 

20.044.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is,  supposing  we  store 
the  whole  130  we  are  entitled  to  take  r— Yes,  that  is  so. 
It  is  practically  only  deducting  the  amount  of  storage 
we  have  hod  authorised  or  have  made. 

20.045.  {Ohairmcm.)  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  that  6,176  million  gallons  that  you  call  authorised 
storage  is  far  from  being  constructed  P — ^That  is  quite 
so.  But  the  powers  are  obtained  for  it,  and  it  is  going 
on,  and  there  is  every  intention  to  go  on  witJi  it  at 
once. 

20.046.  Yes,  but  the  cost  of  that  additional  atorage 
does  not  yet  figure  in  the  dividend^eaming  capital  of 
the  companies  P— Not  all  of  it,  only  a  portion  of  it. 

20.047.  Only  866  million  gallons  P— I  think  that  the 
three  companiea  under  the  S^inea  ReserroLrs  Act,  have 
already  paid  money  on  account  of  the  Staines  Ueserroir 
works. 

20,04S.  If  the  figures  we  have  liad  laid  before  ns  so 
many  times  are  going  to  be  altered,  we  must  have  it 
definitely  in  evidence,  please.  At  present  we  have 
been  told  that  only  866  million  gallons  atorage  have 
been  paid  for  and  provided  and  completed. 

{Sir  Qeorge  Bruce.)  Yes,  and  completed.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  the  Staines  reservoirs  oonstructed, 
I  tiiiuk,  but  which  is  not  completed  or  in  nse. 

{0}iairman.)  I  really  will  rot  open  that  controversy 
now.  I  must  decline  to  have  the  whole  facta  that  have 
been  laid  before  us  upset  by  a  side  wind  in  this  way. 

(3fr.  Da  Bock  Porfor.)  There  is  not  one-fourth  of 
the  total  expenditure  sanctioned  that  has  yet  been  paid 
up  by  the  companies. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  In  the  Staines  reservoirs  ? 

{Mr.  Pope.)  In  the  Staines  reservoirs. 

{Chairman.)  1  tliink  we  had  from  Ur.  Uiddleton  the 
figure  866  million  gollona  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
have  had  it  all  through— 

20,049.  {Mr.  De  Boeh  Porler.)  You  know  the  total 
cost  in  i-ccard  to  Staines  re&ervoirs  of  what  is  already 
authoriaoC  do  you  not  P— Yes,  the  total  cost. 


{^,050.  Of  the  Staines  scheme  already  aathorised  P 
— Yes.  The  total  capital  wo  have  power  to  raise  is 
l,250,000i. 

20.051.  Has  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  1,250,0001. 
been  already  charged  or  paid  P — ^No. 

20.052.  Not  so  much  ?— No. 
(Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  it  is  about  one-fifth. 
{Mr.  Pops.)  About  one-fifth. 

(Hr.  Pem^.]  And  the^  ore  raising  another  half 
million,  making  three-fifthe. 

20.053.  {Ohairman.)  In  tibe  event  of  purchase,  it  is 
most  material  to  distinguish  what  has  not  only  been 
authorised,  but  what  has  been  actually  expended? — I 
agree,  my  Lord. 

20.054.  And  what  has  either  appeared  in  the  total 
debenture  capital  of  the  company,  or  in  its  sfaaro 
capital  OS  dividend-earning  capital  P — Yes. 

20.055.  So  much  of  tliis  aa  does  not  appear  in  ci^^hcr 
of  those  two  categories,  figures  properly  as  a  deduc- 
tion P — You  will  get  that  better,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  from  the  secretaries  of  tlxe  companies  who  are 
coming  before  you. 

20.056.  That  is  why  I  ask  yon  not  to  npaet  just  by  a 
side  wind  and  in  an  airy  way  a  figure  that  has  been 
proved  before  us  over  and  over  again  P — I  think  , I  was 
asked  the  question. 

-20,067.  Have  you  got  out  what  additional  expenditure 
would  be  required  for  an  additional  daily  supply  td 
400  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

20,058.  The  atorage   there,  I  believe,  would  bo 
31,248  million  gallons  P— That  is  so. 

20,069.  And  deducting  from  that  the  18,346,  million 
pallona  which  would  ^ve  a  daily  average  supply  of 
307  million  gallons  yon  get  tiie  additional  storage  for 
93  million  gallons  at  12,897  million  gallons  P — That  is 
so. 

20,060.  Does  your  table,  showiut  that,  vary  Arom  the 
tables  we  have  already  hadP  We  haTo  had  put  in 
tables  that  are  quite  enough  for  an  ordinary  mind  ? 
—I  quite  agree,  my  Lord,  I  have  great  OTmpatiiy  with 
you,  and  I  should  like  to  cut  out  any  xaat  yon  conid 
possibly  do  without. 

20,061. 1  want  yon  to  teU  me.  is  there  anything 
essential  in  your  table,  is  there  anything  yon  want  to 
correct  in  what  has  been  proved  before  ua  P — Supposing 
the  atorage  to  be  fixed  on  a  baaia  of  a  minimum  m 
one  hundred  million  galloua  at  Teddington,  it  ahowa 
how  many  days  the  river  would  be  drawn  down  below 
200  million  gallo^ia  with  a  307  million  gallons  and  a 
400  million  gallons  dail^  snpply.  "niere  is  also  a 
diagram  which  accompanies  the  table. 

{The  Wiineei  handed  in  taWe  and  Diagram  B.  See 
Appoadix  li.  Table  2 ;  and  *'  Maps,  Plans,  aud 
Diagrams.") 

20.062.  This  table  seems  to  bo  based  upon  a  flow 
over  Teddington  Weir  of  200  million  jgallonsP—^ It 
ia  except  the  bottom  portion  of  it.  U  you  would 
kindly  look  at  the  bottom  figure  for  1898  you  will  see 
it  ia  for  100  million  gallomf  at  Teddington,  and  that 

firea  a  deficiency  of  16,679  million  gallons,  and  then 
y  comparing  that  with  the  fignrea  above  I  get  in  the 
third  column  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  river 
would  be  drawn  down  below  200  million  gallons  at 
Teddington.  You  will  see  that  in  1883  there  would 
have  been  no  daya  upon  which  it  would  have  been 
drawn  down.  In  1884  there  would  have  been  26  days ; 
in  1886  and  1887  there  would  hare  been  no  necessity  to 
draw  down  below  200  millions  at  all.  In  1887  It  would 
have  to  be  drawn  down  17  days  to  100  million  gallons. 
In  1888,  1839, 1890,  1891,  and  1892  there  would  never 
have  been  any  occasion  to  draw  it  down  below  100 
million  ^Uons.  In  1893  it  would  be  im  43  days  down 
to  100  million  gallons. 

20.063.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Below  200  million 
gallons  P — Below  200  million  gallons  ;  I  am  obligod. 
In  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  to  draw  down  below  200  million  gallons, 
and  of  course  1898  speaks  for  itself — there  would  have 
been  91  daya  down  to  100  million  gallons.  I  havo  taken 
the  same  com^e  in  regard  to  the  400  million  gallons 
daily,  the  result  being,  that  with  a  307  million  gallons 
daily  supply  only  in  four  ycani  out  of  16  the  river  would 
be  drawn  down  below  200  million  gallons  at  Teddington, 
while  with  a  400  million  gatlona  dail^  aupply  it  need 
only  be  drawn  down  below  200  million  gallons  in 
7  years  out  of  16.   Then  I  venture  to  say  that  a  300 
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milliin  gallons  snpply  will  not  be  exhausted  till  1936. 
On  the  tables  of  Lord  Balfoor's  Commission  I  nrge 
stroDgly  the  desirability  of  working  at  present  on  the 
100  million  gallons  minnmnm,  which  has  proved  satis- 
fietofy  in  JBH^j  aa  the  limit  could  at  any  time  be 
increased  when  it  is  found  desirable  or  necessary. 

20.064.  (Ohavrman.)  Why  do  you  say  that  thp 
etperieDce  of  1898  has  shown  that  the  lOD  million 
pilous  limit  is  safficient  ? — Because  there  have  been 
no  complaints,  and  no  damage  haa  occurred,  and  the 
hwltb  of  the  people  is  u  good  aa  erer,  and  Uiere  has 
been  plenty  of  water. 

3U,065.  Bat  have  there  been  no  complaints  P — I 
understood  so.  The  (jnestion  was  put  at  the  Thames 
Ctmaerrancy  Board  a  little  time  ago,  and  I  think  there 
bu  been  one  complaint,  or  one  or  two  complainto  from 
she  f>auny  steamers,  which  I  sujigest  can  be  met  by  the 
fanning  of  that  half-tide  Weir  at  Fnlham.  Beyond 
A»t  these  has  been  no  complaint  at  all.  I  am  told 
that  the  remark  was  made  at  the  time  that  *'  if  we  had 
"  known  yon  were  going  to  ask  for  this  information 
**  we  would  have  seen  there  had  been  a  good  mimy 
"  complaints  sent  up." 

20,06(f.  What  were  the  complaints  of  the  penny 
itesmers — ^that  th^  went  agronndP  —  I  think  tiiere 
not  one  or  two  complaints  of  that  sort,  but  that 
uall. 

20.067.  Where  did  they  go  aground  P— That  I  must 
iBk  you  to  get  from  another  witnew.  I  cannot  give 
yon  the  exact  particulars. 

20.068.  But  yon  volunteered  the  Btatemeni  that 
there  had  been  no  complaint  and  no  iuconvenience ;  but 
a  penny  steamer  going  aground  is  an  inconvenience 
I  should  have  thought? — Practically,  no  inconveni- 
ence. 

20.069.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Your  second  table 
allows  that,  as  the  supply  gradually  increosos  up  to 
400  million  gallons,  the  condition  or  the  river  would 
gradually  deteriorate  P — ^No  doubt  that  is  so  ;  but,  still, 
1  bare  pat  it  all  forward  so  that  you  might  be  able  to 
judge. 

20.070.  (Sir  Georm  Bruce.)  On  that  table,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this :  "  1898 :  91  to  100  "—91  what  P— 
91  days  on  which  the  river  will  be  below  200  million 
gallons  at  Teddington,  and  cut  down  to  100  millions. 

20.071.  (afr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  With  400  miUion 
gallons  for  a  third  of  the  year,  it  would  be  drawn  down 
to  100  million  gallons  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

[Mr.  Be  Bock  PorUr.)  1898  ia  a  year  of  drought. 

{Mr.  Pope)  Yes,  a  year  of  drought. 

20.072.  (Ofcairman.)  In  your  period  of  16  years, 
from  1883  to  1898  there  are  seven  years  in  which,  for 
periods  more  or  leas  long,  you  would  reduce  the  river 
down  to  100  million  gallotia  at  Teddingtcm  Weir  P— 
Tee. 

20.073.  Of  courae,  thoae  are  mostly  years  of  drought, 
IsnpposeP — Yes. 

20.074.  How  lon^  will  the  reservoirs  already  autho- 
riaed  be  sufficient,  if  you  take  your  100  million  gallons 
linit  «i1t  at  Teddington P —They  would  last  up  to 
1920.  . 

'20,075.  {Major-Qenffral  Seoit)  That  is  the  185i 
milUon  gatloDs,  is  it  P — The  reservoirs  already  autho- 
rised, amounting  to  6,176  million  gallons  in  all,  would 
allow  the  supply  to  be  taken  up  to  1920  without 
drawing  the  river  down  below  the  100  million  g^lona 
Hmit  which  I  place  upon  it. 

20.076.  [Sir  Ocorge  Bruce.)  What  supply  would  that 

gVe  to  London  P— Taking  it  upon  the  Eeport  of  the 
ilTour  Commission,  that  would  be  

20.077.  300  million  gallons  firom  the  Thames,  do 
yoa  mean  P— No ;  203  million  gallons  I  think  it  is, 

roughly. 

20.078.  It  is  more  than  that  from  the  Thames  that 
the  Balfour  Commission  allows,  sorely  P — Ko.  Major- 
Oeneral  Scott  asked  me  how  long  these  reservoirs 
would  last.  They  would  laat  up  to  1920.  I  understood 
you  to  ask  what  would  be  the  supply  in  1920.  The 
■npply  ia  1920  is  a  little  over  200  million  gallons  from 
the  Thames. 

20.079.  {Major-General  Scott.)  And  the  reservoirs 
aQthoriaed  would  seoare  thab  supply,  would  tiieyP— 
They  vroold  secure  that  supply. 

20.080.  {Ckairman,)  On  the  conditions  of  what  year  P 
—On  tlia  condititms  of  1898,  with  a  minimum  of  100 

I  MUS. 


million  gallons  at  Teddington.    I  have  a  diagram 

whicb  will  give  yon  the  information. 

20,081.  I  understand  that  diagram  as  mcaoing  that 
No.  1  reservoir  will  be  requisite  as  well  as  the  other 
reservoirs  P — It  wants  to  be  ready  at  that  time ;  bnt  it 
will  not  have  to  be  drawn  from. 

20,082. 1  think  we  wUl  deal  with  the  Thames  Scheme 
first,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  take  your  diagram  at 
once.  That  diagram  shows  what,  in  your  view,  would 
be  the  reservoirs  that  wonld  have  to  be  constructed 
from  time  to  time  P — Exactly. 

{The  vitneu  hancM,  in  Diagrem  A.  See  "Maps, 
Plans,  and  Diagrams.") 

20,083.  Therefore  that  scheme  presents  the  ad- 
vanti^e  of  <HiIy  a  gradu^  expenditure  of  capital  P — 
That  IS  so. 

20,08i.  This  ia  also  baaed,  ia  it,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  companies  or  their  purchaser  are  to  draw  no 
water  from  the  river  when  the  flow  ia  100  million 
gallons,  or  under  P — That  is  so. 

20,086.  And  you  impose  that  condition  upon  them 
from  the  beginning  P — By  the  time  that  first  instal* 
ment  is  mue.  I  take  the  quantity  of  reservoir 
capacity  necessary  to  supply  the  total  quantity  of  300 
million  gallons,  I  subtract  from  that  the  authorised 
Btoraee  of  6,176  million  gallons,  and  then  I  say  that 
by  the  time  they  are  supplying  that  300  million 
^llons  (it  is  really  that)  they  must  supply  so  much 
reservoir  capacity,  so  aa  to  make  it  a  fair  comparison 
with  the  Welsh  scheme.  That  was  my  object  in  taking 
that. 

20.086.  {Majm--General  8coU.)  But  up  to  tbe  point 
of  130  million  gallons  the  oompanies  under  your 
system  can  draw  without  any  reference  to  the  flow 
of  the  river  at  the  time  being,  can  they  not  P — They 
can ;  but,  aa  I  say,  in  giving  the  future  supply  from 
the  river  the  storage  will  gradn&lly  have  to  be  brought 
up,  so  as  to  insure  that  any  given  miuimtmi  shall  bo 
kept  at  Teddington. 

20.087.  {Chairman.)  Oould  you  give  us  the  date  at 
which  you  propose  that  there  sluili  be  a  minimum 
flow  at  Teddington,  in  your  caloulationa  P — It  would  be 
1936. 

20.088.  But  not  till  1936  the  whole  Thames  may  bo 
taken P — No,  not  the  wliole  Thames;  bnt  it  will  be 
gradually  getting—  * 

20.089.  But  I  will  not  have  gradually."  At  what 
date  is  there  going  to  be  any  fixed  limit  of  water 
flowing  over  Teddington  weir  in  your  calculations  P — 
If  yon  admit  and  say  that  100  million  gallons  is  a 
Bufflcieucy  for  the  Thames  at  Teddington,  as  I  think  it 
is,  then  there  is  no  storage  required  for  the  present 
130  million  gallons. 

20.090.  You  are  not  answering  my  question,  really. 
Yoa  put  in  a  diagram  showing  what  reservoirs  must  be 
constructed  fVom  time  to  time  by  the  companies,  or  by 
the  persons  having  the  water  undertakings  in  their 
hands  P— Yes. 

20.091.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  t^ere  to  be  any 
minimum  flow  of  the  Thames,  uid,  if  bo,  when  does  it 
begin  P — On  the  basis  that  this  diagram  ia  made  upon, 
the  minimum  flow  will  begin  at  once. 

20,093.  Then  why  did  not  you  say  so.  Yon  have 
been  saying  just  the  contrary  P — It  wUl  have  to  begin 
at  once. 

{Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  I  understood  you  to  say  just 
now  that  yon  did  not  contemplate  the  companies  giving 
up  the  right  whioh  they  have  now  for  some  few  years 
to  oome. 

20.093.  (OAaMWKm.)  You  have  aatd  it  both  waya  P— 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  minimum  fixed  at 
Teddington. 

30.094.  But  that  is  what  we  are  aaking  you.  Do  you 
fix  any  minimum,  and  if  ao,  from  what  date  P — I  fix 
the  minimum  at  Teddington  at  100  million  gallons 
from  this  date. 

20,005.  Are  we  to  take  that  clearly  P— -Yes,  that 
is  so. 

20.096.  {Majw-Qeneral  Scott)  Does  it  apply  to  the 
first  ISO  milUon  gallons  P— Yea,  it  would  apply  to 
the  first  130  millicm  gallona;  no  storage  would  be 
required  for  it. 

20.097.  {Sir  John  Borimton )  With  the  flow  of  the 
river  as  in  1898  P— The  flow  of  the  river  aa  in  IdOS. 
When  I  say  none,  it  is  just  within  it.  The  total 
deficiency  ia  837  million  gsdlona. 

Bb 


Mr.  W. 
Hunter. 

IJ!  Dec.  'is 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY  : 


Mr.  W,  20,098.  Then  yon  woald  not  exercise  the  right  of 
Suitter.    taking  the  130  million  gallons  when  the  flow  waa  only 

  172  million  gallonn  in  allp — But  that  is  upon  the 

IS  Dee.  '96  Bnpposition  that  all  this  6,176  million  gallons  capacity 

  is  conatmcted.   We  cannot  make  the  reservoiis  tO'day, 

bat  these  irill  hare  to  be  eon.BtTaoted  vithin  a  few 
years. 

20.099.  {Ghairman.)  Then  does  it  come  to  this,  that 
your  limit  of  100  million  gallons  flowing  over  Tedding- 
ton  Weir  will  noc  come  into  force  antil  the  6,176  million 
gallons  of  reserroir  capacity  are  completed  F — That 

IB  80. 

20.100.  I  thought  so,  but  yon  said  just  the  contrary. 
YoQ  said  it  would  begin  from  to-day? — I  beg  your 
pardon.   I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

20.101.  iMajor'€fewral  Scott.)  Then  it  will  only 
apply  to  the  55^  million  gallons  in  excess  of  the 
130  million  gallons,  wonld  it  not  —  your  restriction 
will  only  apply  to  that  55i  million  gallons  P — Praotioally, 
it  will  give  you  the  storage  necessary  to  enable  the 
total  amount  cf  185}  million  gallons  to  be  taken  without 
drawing  the  levol  of  the  rirer  down  below  the  100 
million  gallons  at  Teddington  weir. 

20.102.  {OhaiTTnan.)  Then  I  wonld  try  and  sum  it  np 
so  that  we  may  have  it  right.  You  say,  as  soon  as 
6,176  million  gallons  of  storage  has  been  constraoted 
at  Staines     ■  F— At  Staines  or  Molesey  P 

20.103.  As  soon  as  that  amount  of  ston^  has  been 
oonBtmcted,  the  neoeBsary  supplies  for  Lofadon  up  to 
1948  can  be  given  1^  the  gradiul  oonstmction  of  reser- 
ToirB,  as  shown  npan  your  diagram,  always  leaving 
100  million  gaU<ms  to  flow  over  Teddington  weirF— 
That  is  so. 

20.104.  Or,  at  least,  never  depleting  the  river  below 
100  million  gallons  flowing  over  Teddington  weirp— 
That  is  BO. 

20.105.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  tako  some 
years,  I  sappose,  to  complete  that  6>176  million  gallons 
storage,  will  it  not  P — Tea,  it  will  take  some  time. 

20.106.  {Sir  George  Pntca)  How  long  P— The  Staines 
reservoirs  will  be  completed  in  abont  three  to  four 
years'  time,  I  daresay. 

20.107.  It  wQl  teke  that  time,  will  it  P— Yes,  T  think 
it  will  take  pretty  well  that.  One  reservoir  will  be 
ready  in  about  three  years,  I  should  think,  and  the 
other  one  about  a  year  later, 

20.108.  (Oiiairman.)  Of  the  whole  6,176  millions,  you 
have  only  got  865  railUons  at  present  in  existence  P— 
Yes.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  others,  because  they  are 
not  under  my  control. 

20.109.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  aqueducts  that 
are  shown  upon  your  diagram  P — ^At  certain  stages 
in  tho  construction  of  the  reservoirs  additional 
aqueducts  will  be  required,  and  they  are  shown  at  the 
dates  they  will  be  required  to  be  made,  and  they  are 
also  included  in  the  estimates. 

20.110.  (Sir  John  Sorwigton.)  That  is,  aqueducts 
from  the  reservoirs  at  Staines  or  Uolesey  P — From  the 
river,  say,  to  the  pumping  station,  and  pipes  into  the 
reservairs,  and  an  aqueduct  back  from  the  reservoir  to 
the  works  of  the  oompanies. 

20.111.  To  the  service  works  P— Exactly. 

20.112.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Will  the  existing 
aqueducts  suffice  for  the  supply  np  to  18,000  million 
gallons  P — The  present  aqneobot  will  snflice  up  to  1925, 
on  tho  figures  of  the  Balfour  Commission. 

20.113.  Just  about  18,000  million  gallon — you  have 
put  the  second  aqueduct  in  P — ^Yes. 

20.114.  [Ghavi-ma7i.)  Now  you  have  got  estimates  of 
cost,  I  think,  of  this  Thames  supply,  as  shown  in 
your  diagram,  and  there,  again,  do  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Middleton's,  or  do  you  differ  P  —  They  are  upon 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  Mr.  Middleton's  estimtites, 
but  tbey  are  set  down  a  little  bit  differently.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  12,170  million  gallons  of  storage  capacity 
is  at  IbBl.  per  million  gallons. 

20,116.  Will  you  put  your  first  estimate  in  then  P — 
Yea. 

(The  Witnest  handed  in  Estimate  1,  See  Appendix  U, 
Estimate  1). 

20,116.  (Oiiairman.)  This  estimate  is  what?  Can  you 
describe  it  shortly  P — It  is  for  the  construction  of  three 
reservoirs  to  hold  12,170  million  gallons  collectively, 
and  to  afford  a  supply  of  121 '5  million  gallons  daily, 
with  a  dull/  minimum  flow  of  100  million  gallons  at 


Teddington,  based  upon  the  flow  of  the  Thames  for 
1898. 

20.117.  That  is  a  rery  clear  descwiptton. — ^It  gives  a 
total  of  185*5  plus  121'5,  equalling  307  million  gallons 
daily  supply  from  the  Thames. 

20.118.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  this:  Yon  have 
not  estimated  at  all  what  the  cost  will  be  of  providuig 
the  neoessarr  storage  for  the  185}  million  gallons, 
have  you  P— No,  I  have  not.  I  have  ^rown  that  out 
of  the  oalcnlation  altogether. 

20.119.  Quite  so.  Then  you  have  a  number  of 
colamns  here.  You  first  put  down  the  capital  to  be 
raised  ? — Exactly. 

20.120.  At  the  different  dates  P— Yes. 

20.121.  Then  you  add  to  that,  do  you,  yearly 
interest  P — Yes,  it  is  raised  by  instalments  each  year, 
and  I  have  added  in  column  4  the  yearly  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  npon  the  capital  each  year,  upon  the  total 
amount  expended,  whion  amounts  to  45,0002.  That  is 
at  the  bottom  of  iSke  column. 

20.122.  But  you  have  stopped  short  at  1920  P 
Because  I  take  the  comparison  between  the  Thames 
Mid  the  Welsh  scheme  at  1920,  and  for  this  reason, 
becanse  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fbirest  to  the 
Welsh  scheme.  The  new  quantity,  either  ftrom  Wales 
or  from  the  Thames,  on  my  100  million  gallons 
minimum,  will  have  to  be  ready  in  1920,  and  to  do 
th^  the  Welsh  scheme  must  be  begun  10  years  before 
19i20,  and  it  will  be  made  by  instalments  between  1910 
and  1920.  I  have  added  on  to  the  Welsh  estimate  the 
accmnulated  interest  up  to  1920,  for  each  instalment 
as  it  has  to  be  paid,  and  then  I  say  that  is  the  fairest 
date,  BO  far  as  the  Welsh  scheme  ia  concerned,  to  make 
the  comparison  between  my  scheme  and  the  Welsh 
scheme.  I  do  not  carry  on  any  accnmnlated  interest 
beyond  the  date  that  the  works  themselveB  first  come 
into  operation. 

20.123.  Now  I  understand  P—Then  under  the  Staines 
Scheme  it  is  being  done  by  instalments,  and  one 
reservoir  being  completed  by  1920,  we  do  not  want 
to  begin  another  reservoir  till  1921,  and  the  two 
additional  ones — that  is,  the  one  to  be  begun  in  1921 
and  the  one  to  be  began  in  1925  —  are  made  by 
instalments.  After  1920,  as  I  am  comparing  the 
cost  at  1920,  I  charge  myself  with  deferred  interest 
oaintaUsed  to  add  to  liie  cost  of  the  Thames  reserroirs 
at  tiiat  di^.  Fax  instance,  may  I  just  point  oat  how 
it  works  out  in  the  oonorete.  In  1921,  X  flapposa  and 
presume  that  it  is  abont  683,0002.  worth  of  ca[Htal  that 
wonld  bare  to  be  paid  for  the  constmction  of  these 
reservoirs.  The  interest  upon  that  at  3  per  cent,  wonld 
be  20,4902. 

20.124.  Where  are  yon  now  P— On  oolumn  5— the 

capital  raised  in  column  2.  In  1921  we  should  have 
to  provide  683,0002.  worth  of  capital.  In  column  5, 
the  interest  on  that  capital  would  be  20,4902.,  but 
inasmuch  as  that  has  not  got  to  be  expended  till 
1921,  and  I  am  taking  the  cost  at  1920,  I  defer  that 
by  the  tables,  by  multiplying  it  by  0"971,  and  get 
a  real  sum  of  19,896!.  aa  being  the  value  of  that 
20,4902.  at  the  date  of  1920,  when  I  make  the  com- 

S arisen,  and  taking  that  all  in  that  way  I  ^t  the 
eferred  interest  at  the  bottom  of  column  No.  7 — 
514,7172. — vrhich  also  is  added  to  my  capital  value  of 
the  cost  of  the  works.  Then,  in  column  No.  8,  you  will 
sec  there  is  the  capitalised  value  of  the  pumping  into 
store.  In  column  No. -9,  the  first  three  figures  for 
1917, 1918, 1919,  give  the  capitalised  pumping  charges 
of  pnmpii^  the  water  into  the  districts,  which  is 
cumulative  down  to^  that  point.  After  that  point,  it 
rises  from  the  quantity  at  which  it  had  arriTed  then  np 
to  a  total  amount  of  121  million  gallons  a  day,  and  that 
I  defer  in  the  same  way,  as  I  have  taken  the  interest, 
and  I  bring  it  baok  to  1920 — the  total  capitalised 
pumping  charges  amountuig  to  2,480,6952.  Then,  if 
you  traco  these  amonnts  in  the  estimates,  thero  is  the 
capital  value  of  tlie  works,  which  cometi  to  4,075,450/. ; 
on  to  that  I  add  10  per  cent,  for  Parliamentai-y,  law 
and  engineering  expenses,  because  I  am  comparing  it 
with  an  estimate,  oy  analogy,  which  included  those 
expenses.  That  makes  the  total  capital  coat  of  the 
works  4,488,0002.  Then  there  is  the  acoamnlated 
interest. 

20.125.  The  items  of  interest  you  have  already  men- 
tioned P — Tea,  that  is  all  put  on,  making  a  total  of 
8,03&,2542, 

20.126.  Let  us  get  it  clearly.  That  is  to  be  the  total 
coat  of  a  daily  additional  snpplj  of  121^  million 
gallons  p— Yes. 
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•^,127.  Over  aad  above  the  185}  million  gallons 
licadj  BathoriscdP — Exactly,  and  inolading  intwest 
dnriag  coDstmotion  and  caintalised  pumping,  DOth  into 
the  reserroirs  and  also  to  supply. 

30,138.  How  does  that  total  compare  witii  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's,  can  yon  tell  as  P — do  not  recollect  exactly  his 
figure.  I  do  not  tiiink  he  takes  it  out  quite  in  the 

eame  way. 

{Chairman.)  Iffo ;  bat  I  suppose  it  cornea  tOBomefihing 
like  the  Bame  thing. 

20.129.  (Bir  Qeorge  Bruce.)  There  are  a  good  many 
jgores  on  the  estimate  which  are  not  in  the  figures 
lEoTeP— Which? 

10.130.  For  instance,  take  this  12,170  million  gaU«is 
iiorMe— 1,836,3501.  There  is  no  such  figure  on  wis  f — 
No,  fwill  show  you  where  I  got  that  from.  It  is  on 
Hr.  Middleton's  Estimate  (e)  handed  in  at  Question 
17,790.  You  will  see  tfao  storage  capacity  of  28,800 
million  gallons,  at  155Z.  per  million  gallons  stored.  It 
\i  shown  better  on  Estimate  (a),  you  will  see  the  same 

million  gallons  a  day,  the  storage  capacity  of 
18,000  million  gallons,  at  155!.  per  million  gallons 
stored. 

(Sir  Qaaege  Brwe.)  Yes,  but  I  should  have  thought, 
lookiiig  at  it,  that  the  estimate  would  haTe  corresponded 
with  the  figiures  »boTe. 

( jfr.  Pem&er.)  So  it  does. 

[Wibneeg.)  It  does. 

[Svr  George  Bruee.)  The  total  does,  bnt  not  the  way 
ii  is  made  up. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  only  that  ho  has  cut  up  the 
4,  [>j;i,000,  which  yon  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  total 
capital  raised,  in  No.  3  oolunn,  into  its  details,  tiuit 
is  all. 

iWUnen.)  Tou  will  find,  about  half-way  down.  Hub 
unonnt  of  4,483,0001. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  The  4,4B3,O0OZ.  in  column  8  is  the 
4,483,0001.  or  the  estimate,  which  is  made  up  of  all 

tbeee  details,  the  first  of  which  is  1,836,000Z. 

(Sir  George  Brvce.)  I  see  it  is  so. 

{Witness.}  I  have  given  the  details  of  the  estimate. 

(iff.  Pember.)  Then  all  the  other  figures  correspond. 
Too  get  the  45,000!.,  you  get  the  514,U00;.,  you  get  the 
103.0U02.,  and  l^e  2,889,0911.,  and  the  pumping  charges 
to  supply  capitf^ised. 

20.131.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  What  is  this.2,4S0,6952.  P 
—That  is  added  to  the  pumping  charges  in  column  9. 
Ton  will  see  406,396/.  The  two  together  make 
2,889,09U 

2Q,1S2.  {Mr.  Psm&er.)  Where  are  those  items  of 
131,0001..  136,000t,  and  140,0001.,  making  408,0001. 
:dtogether,  which  bring  your  figures  up  from  that 
2,40C>,0OOI.,  which  Sir  Creorge  Bruce  moutioned.  to 
2,8S9,091i.,  and  which  appears  to  refer  to  years  before 
the  reservoirs  were  formed  P — ^Because  the  185}  million 
g^loDs  is  pumped  in  1916,  and  we  have  to  pump  a  certain 
quantity  from  1916  up  to  1920:  therefore,  I  put  the 
coflt  of  that  pumping  in  without  deferring  it.  It  is  a 
charge  which  wo  have  to  meet. 

20.133.  {Ohairman,)  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
compare  any  of  your  estimates  with  Mr.  j£iddleton's, 
because,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  yon  never  take 
the  eame  quantity  to  be  supplied  P — I  have  got  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  meet  the  121  millions  and  the 
9i  mUlions  from  Wales. 

20.134.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  these  are  the 
caoditions  of  1898,  are  theyP — These  are  tihe  conditions 
of  1898. 

{8w  George  Bruce.)  Mr.  Uiddleton's  estimato  oorre- 
■ponding  to  your  8.035,254i.  appears  to  be  9,290,328f. 

(Chairman.)  Where  have  yon  got  thatP 

{Sir  George  Brvce.)  It  is  Estimate  (a),  handed  in  at 
Qoestion  17,790.  There  is  an  estimate  in  the  note  at 
the  bottom  of  that  estimate,  making  it  8,419,7981. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Qu^  so. 

(Chairman.)  Kr.  Uiddleton    did   not  capitalise 

pumping. 

(Witnesa.)  Mine  is  upon  exactly  Hhe  same  basis  for 
Torks,  with  the  exoeptton  that  I  have  fo\md  an  aque- 
duct was  not  required  qnite  so  soon,  but  otherwise  it 
is  on  the  same  basis  as  to  works,  bat  I  treat  the  figures 
a  little  differently,  and  include  caiiitalised  pumping, 
which,  I  understand,  you  ibought  ought  to  be  included 
to  make  a  fair  comparison. 


20.135.  We  asked  Jtr.  Middleton  whether  it  ought  Mr.  W. 
not  to  be  included.   We  hare  expressed  no  opinion  of  Huutrr. 

our  own.   However,  notwithstanding  all  that,  you   

make  out  a  le^s  figure  than  Mr.  Middleton  didP — Yes,  12  Dec.  98 

because  I  have  got  less  storage.  '  ■■  ■ 

20.136.  Yes,  that  is  100  million  gallons  ?— Yes.  That 
is  where  the  main  differenoe  comes  in. 

20.137.  (Bir  George  .Bruce.)  Mr.  Middleton  did  not 
oajntalise  ms  immping,  bnt  he  charged  the  whole  cost 
of  pnm^g  for  the  whole  20  yearn,  he  did  it  in  that 
way  P— Tes. 

20.138.  (CJ^trman.)  That  is  your  only  estimate  for 
the  Thames  scheme,  is  it  not  P — ao,  there  is  Estimate  3, 
which  carries  the  supply  up  to  400  million  gallons,  but 
it  is  practically  made  up  in  exactly  the  s«me  way.  I 
think  yon  will  scarcely  need  any  explanation  of  it  after 
the  explanation  which,  I  hope,  I  have  oonv^ed  in 
regard  to  the  first  estimate. 

20.139.  This  is  going  on  up  to  a  snpply  of  400  milUon 
gallons  P — That  is  so. 

20.140.  Will  you  kindly  put  that  estimate  in  P— Tes. 

{The  WUnesB  handed  m  Eetimaie  2.  Bee  Appendix  M» 
Estimate  2.) 

20.141.  The  total  estimate  there  is  7,000,0001.  odd  P— 
Tes. 

20.142.  That  is  in  addition,  I  suppose,  to  the 
8,000,0001.  before  P— That  is  so. 

20.143.  We  will  come  to  tite  summary  presently. 
Now,  yon  have  estimated,  1  believe,  what  in  your  view 
will  be  the  expense  of  the  Welsh  scheme  P — Yes,  I  have 
taken  it  by  analogy  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Middleton 
did. 

20.144.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  hemt  the  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  Mr.  Middleton  this  morning, 
suggesting  that  the  Thirlmere,  Vymwy,  and  Elim 
Valley  works  were  totally  different  in  their  oonditions. 
Were  you  here  P — ^Tes,  I  was. 

20.145.  Have  you  examined  diose  works  P—Koj  I 
have  not.  I  have  taken  the  view  that  generally  it  is 
vety  difficult  of  course  to  estimate  any  cii  these  works, 
without  having  working  drawings  and  making  a  proper 
survey  and  making  dnwings  of  the  reservoirs,  and 
getting  at  the  value  of  the  land,  and,  therefore,  I  think, 
that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  is  quite  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken in  the  view  which  he  takes  in  regard  to  this 
estimate ;  and,  if  I  were  sitting  upon  a  board  of  directors 
and  had  to  consider  an  estimate  brought  up  to  mo,  and 
I  found  that  one  engineer  proposed  to  make  a  railway, 
or  proposed  to  make  some  other  work  which  came  to 
about  one-third,  or  half  the  cost  of  other  work  done 
by  other  engineers  equally  eminent,  I  should  naturally 
say,  "  Well,  my  friend,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  per- 
"  fectly  honest  in  this  report  that  you  put  forward, 
"  but  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  ana  until  you  prove 
**  to  me  that  my  estimate  by  analogy  is  wrong,  I  shall 
"  rather  work  upon  the  estimate  by  analogy  than  upon 
.**  an  estimate  which,  I  think,  you  have  not  quite 
**  sufficiently  considered." 

20.146.  But  an  estimate  by  analogy,  1  understand,  is 
admittedly  inferior  in  accuracy  to  an  estimate  taken 
upon  a  good  survey,  is  it  notP — ^Tes,  that  would  be  so. 

20.147.  Therefore,  you  are  going  to  correct  an  esti- 
mate made  upon  good  materials  by  on  estimate  made 
upon  misleadmg  materials  f — I  do  not  quite  think  that. 
I  cannot  see  why  one  set  of  works  should  cost  so  very 
much  less  than  three  other  sets  of  works  which  have 
been  made  under  very  similar  oonditions. 

20.148.  But  are  the  oonditions  similar  P  Tou  say  you 
know  nothing  about  the  condition  of  Elan,  Thirlmere, 
and  Vyrnwy  P — I  know  the  quantity  that  is  going  to 
be  supplied,  and  I  know  the  length  of  the  aqueduct. 

20.149.  That  is  only  two  of  the  conditions,  is  it  not  P 
— Exactly ;  and  I  also  know  Mr.  Middleton's  statement 
in  evidence  that  the  embankment  is  very  much  longer 
and  very  much  higher  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  scheme 
than  another  which  he  cited.  Therefore,  taking  it 
altogether,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  think 
the  estimate  by  analogy  is  the  best  one  that  I  can  take. 

20.150.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  the  character  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  similar  P — I  have  not  seen  it ; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  not  like  to  say,  but  ono  knows 
generally  what  the  character  of  the  coimtry  throngh 
England  is ;  and  I  should  think  that  there  is  not  very 
mnuh  difference  in  regard  to  that.  I  may  say  that  my 
origiaal  report  was  written  in  1893,  and  was  deduced 
from  other  estimates  that  had  been  placed  before 
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diCTerent  people  at  difTerent  times  —  Mr.  Hcmiuu), 
Hr.  HaBBard,  aod  Mr.  Fnltan  —  on  the  Vymwy 
Scheme,  and  the  Thirlmere  Scheme ;  and  very 
strangely  I  made  ont  that  the  cost  of  hringinf^  to 
London  from  a  distance  of  180  miles  the  215  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  in  addition  to  the  present 
sapply  of  90  million  gallons  per  day  from  the  Thames, 
wonld  be  abont  30,1  SO.OOOZ.  That  was  written  in  1892, 
quite  irreRpective  of  the  inquiry  which  yon  are  holding 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  that  was  confirmed  by  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Hawksley  iu  the  letter 
to  as  of  the  20th  September  1892,  whidi  has  been 
already  referred  lo. 

20,161.  {Ghairman.)  Then  I  do  not  understand  why 
your  Welsh  estimate  should  differ  from  Mr.  Middleton's 
at  all  P— It  doEis  not  materially  differ. 

20.152.  ISot  in  any  respect  P — think  not. 

20.153.  Then  we  need  not  pnt  them  in,  need  weP 
Ton  eimply  confirm  his  estimate  of  the  Welsh  Scheme  P 
— ^hat  is  so. 

20.154.  Both  as  to  the  cost  of  bringing  iu  121  million 
gallons,  find  the  cost  of  bringing  in  an  additional  93 
million  gallons  a  day  ? — ^Yes. 

20.155.  Has  Mr.  Middleton  put  it  in  that  shape  P— I 
am  not  qnite  certain  of  that. 


20,166.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  1  do  not  think  Mr.  Hnnter  goes 
quite  so  fnr  an  the  calculation  of  interest,  he  does  nob 
go  over  80  long  a  period  as  Mr.  Middleton  P— I  deal  with 
them  a  little  i&fferently. 

20.157.  Then  put  in  those  estimates  P— Tos. 

{The  toitness  handed  in  Eetimatea  3  and  4.  See 
Appendix  H,  Estimates  8  and  4. J 

20.158.  Then  you  hare  sammarised  in  yonr  Estimate  5 
the  cost  of  the  Welsh  and  Staines  Sohemes,  X  think  P — 

Yes. 

(The  wiinest  handed  in  EttimeUe  5,  See  Appendix  M, 

Estimate  5.) 

20.159.  With  the  result  that  Wales  is  to  cost  for  121 
miMion  gallons  daily  supply,  20.600,0001.  odd  P— The 
total  cost,  including  all  oharaes,  is  23,878,4482.  in 
the  right-hand  column,  and  the  second  quantity  is 
13,290,7177.,  or  a  total  of  37,169,1661.  The  Thames 
Scheme,  under  the  conditions  of  1898,  and  wxUi  a 
minimum  fiow  of  100  million  gallons  over  Teddington 
Weir,  cost  a  total  snm  of  16,499,1111. 

20.160.  (Sir  George  Bruce,)  That  is  only  214}  million 
galloDB  a  dayP — Additions!.  That  oomes  up  to  400 
million  gallons  altogether. 

20.161.  Additional  to  what  P— To  185i  million  gaJlona. 


[Adjonined  till  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock.] 
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QuildlLall,  Westmiiusten  S.W. 


raSBEHT  : 


The  Eight  Hohoueablb  VISCOUKT  LLAKDAFF,  Chaiumah. 


The  Bight  Honourable  Johk  William  Melloe,  Q.O., 
M.P. 

Sir  JoBH  Edwasd  DoEiKGioir,  Bart,  M.P. 
Sm  Geobob  Babclay  Bbuob,  St.,  O.E. 


Alfbxd      Bock  Fobtbb,  Esq.,  C.B. 
M^or-Oeneral  Alexavdsb  db  Ooubct  Scon,  BJI. 
BoBEBi  Lewis,.  Esq. 

Oecil  Oweh,  Esq.,  Seereiartf. 


Mr.  Balfouv  Browne^  Q-C,  and  Mr.  Fre&man,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Po})e,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Glattde  Saggallay,  Q-G.,  appeared  aa  Counsel  for  the  New  Biw  and  Soutibvark  uid 

Vauxhall  Water  Companies. 
Mr.  Littler,  Q.O..  and  MTr.  Lewie  Coward,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Mr.  Pembei',  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  Eaab  London,  Grajxd  Junotion,  and  West  Middlesex 

W^rworks  Comoanies. 
Sir  Joa^h  Iieese,  Q.O.,  M.F.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Connty  Council. 
Mr.  Riekards  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bdbert  CobU  ttppemd  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  Gounly  Council. 
Sir  Sicluvrd  Ifiehouon  appeared  for  the  Gonnty  Goonoil  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  Ooldnoy  (Branonbrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Oity  of  London. 
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Mr.  Walteb  Httnteb  recalled  and  further  examined. 


20.162.  (Chairman.)  1  think  the  last  estimate  Wb  put 
in  yesterday  was  your  nummary  of  the  cost  of  the  two 
schemes  p — Yea.  It  is  a  general  comparison  of  the 
schemes. 

20.163.  I  gather  from  the  tables  that  you  bare 
already  put  in,  that  ycu  think  the  Welsh  Scheme  is  not 
needed,  at  least  at  prosentP — That  is  ao. 

20.164.  (Jlfr,  Be  Bock  Porter.)  But  nie  you  of  opinion 
t^at,  if  needed  at  all,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  wny 
steps  to  securo  an  area  P — That  is  almost  going  beyond 
an  engineering  opiiiion.  I  think  that  it  might  bo 
deairable  in  the  interesls  of  London  to  secnre  an  area, 
supposing  that  it  may  hereafter  be  wanted. 

20,16R.  Then  yon  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  will  never 
he  wanted  nndw  any  circumstances  P — That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer.  That  depends  upon  th« 


real  growth  of  Ixindon.  Some  people  think  London 
will  not  increase  in  the  future,  as  it  has  not  done  in  the 
past,  and  therefore,  that  it  will  ueTer  be  wanted  at  alL 
The  view  that  I  have  generally  taken  in  regard  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  Thames,  or  taking  water  from  a 
distant  watershed,  may  be  summed  up  somewhat  in 
this  way :  We  have  a  rirer  at  our  feet,  which,  at  any 
rate,  has  an  average  flow  of  something  like  1,300  million 
gallons  a  day,  and  it  is  suggested  that  we  should  go  to 
Wales,  and  open  up  a  supply  from  an  area  or  watershed 
which  at,  the  most  will  give,  according  to  the  evideuce 
of  the  promoters,  415  million  gallons  a  day. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  after  compensation  P 
— Yes,  after. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Therefore,  that  amount  will  be  aTailablo 
for  use  P 
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{WitiuM.)  It  has  always  Heemed  to  me  that  upon  the 
jirrt  iatentuai  of  the  promoters  of  that  scheme  they 
[mposed  originally  to  discard  the  Thames  and  the  Lea 
and  to  go  to  n  distant  watershed  for  water.  What 
Toold  happen  P  Thn  415  million  gallons  a  day  woald 
Ik  used  up  within  a  certain  definite  period,  and  thea, 
baring  incnrred  all  .the  expense  of  bringing  that 
Vftttf  from  Wales  or  from  elsewhere,  they  would  have 
to  come  back  to  the  Thames,  which  previously  they 
hod  affected  to  despise,  and  make  up  the  additional 
water  which  wonld  then  be  wanted  from  the  Thames. 
I  have  always  felt,  therefore,  that  it  is  really  a  question 
of  expense  between  the  two  schemes,  and  that  if  the 
Thames  oau  be  developed  and  give  good  water,  as  it 
admittedly  does,  at  a  less  expense  than_  the  Welsh 
Scheme,  it  is  folly  and  absnrd  to  go  to  a  distant  water- 
shed nntil  yoa  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

20,166.  {Chairman.)  Tes,  but  if  you  pnt  it  off  too 
long,  what  then  P  That  is  Ur.  De  Book  Porter's  sag- 
geetion  to  yon  P  —  T  have  answered  Mr.  De  Bock 
Forter's  snggestion. 

20,107.  If  yon  pnt  it  off  too  long,  yon  may  lose  yonr 
sreas  altogether  P — ^Yes,  that  ts  so. 

20.168.  {Major-CfmeraZ  Bcott.)  Of  conrse,  what  has 
been  put  oefore  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
^  been  that  the  future  of  the  Thames  Valley  is,  to  a 
oei"tain  extent*  nncertain,  and  that  if  the  population 

to  grow  to  a  rery  considerable  extent,  if  it  beoame 
^  &  luve  extent  a  muiafaotaring  popolatton — there 
alrea^  some  few  factories  ihere--hut  if  that  kind  of 
^^vrth  laa^gely  increased  in  ftitnra  years,  the  Thames 
«d^^  beoime  more  or  less  unfit  for  usp.   That  is  one 
1  ^  of  the  question  that  has  been  put  before  us ;  what 
^    Qnt  say  to  that  P — I  am  not  a  prophet,  and,  therefore, 
V  caamot  say  what  will  happen. 

20.169.  But  that  bears  on  the  (juestion  of  the  acqaisi- 
tion  of  an  area  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  erent  of  such  a 
thing  happening  P — I  agree. 

20.170.  {Mr.  J>»  Bock  Forler.)  There  is  one  other 
question  I  should  like  to  ask  yon.  I  nnderstood  yon 
were  a  member  of  the  London  Connty  Council,  and 
represented  thn  County  Council  upon  the  Lea  Conser- 
Tancy  Board  P — I  dM. 

20.171.  From  ^our  experience  there,  do  you  think  that 
yonr  proposal  with  reference  to  the  100  million  gallons 
limit  IB  hkely  to  commend  itself  to  the  Thames  Con- 
serrancyP — A  similar  question  scarcely  came  np  in 
regard  to  the  Lea.  Of  course,  in  regard  to  the  Lea, 
the  companies  have  the  right  to  take  all  the  water 
down  to  the  5  million  gallons  a  day  which  is  reserved 
for  the  navi^tion.  J  should  certainly  not  propose  to 
Oiake  my  smiilar  proposition  for  the  Thames,  but  I 
thiak  that  for  an  exceptional  year  like  the  present,  the 
100  million  gallons  limit  which  I  have  suggested 
*«ild  he  sufficient.  What  the  views  of  tbo  Thames 
^'wiBerranoy  may  be  I  am  not  in  a  i>osition  to  say. 

20,172.  Ton  do  not  consider  the  position  of  the  Lea 
anring  the  past  year  to  have  been  an  ideal  one  P — No, 
ideaJ,  but  praocioally  it  has  bad  no  effect  upon  the 
^Ith  of  the  population,  and  has  not  given  anyone  any 
°^uble  at  all,  except  the  companies  in  having  to  pump 
"P  Water  to  keep  the  river  gomg. 

^•1.73.  But  the  Lea  is  not  used,  of  course,  in  the 
Way  that  the  Thames  is — for  pleasure  purposes  P 
r^^t  it  is  not ;  but  I  have  lived  in  the  East  of  London 
^  *  ^reat  many  years,  and  I  have  never  noticed  that 
lias  been  any  less  healthy  population  in  that 
""IfSrliliourhood  along  the  banks  of  the  Ijea  than  else- 
r|^'e  in  the  Hetrqpolis,  in  £act,  the  death  rate  is  veir 
»U  the  Poplar  ffistrict. 

jj^»l7-i.  {Sir  John  Borington.)  Is  not  the  condition  of 
^  'Caches  of  the  Lea,  whioh  are  used  for  navigation, 
'*'*y8  offensiTe  P — ^No,  not  always  offensive. 

?9jl76.  Not  always  offensive  ?  —  Be^y,  I  do  not 
Jjo^'C  that  for  a  great  many  years  I  have  noticed  any 
.^'^Ge  from  it  at  all.    Sometimes,  if  some  of  the 
^Slibouring  sewage  works  let  their  storm  overflows 
into  it,  then  it  wonld  be  offensive  for  a  short  time. 

^■176.  But  that  is  quite  at  the  lower  end  P— Quite. 

^0,177.  (Kr.  D«  Sock  Porter.)  You  would  haidly 
^^ider  those  provisions  made  by  pumping  np  water 
^  iiavigation  pnrposea  desirable,  1  suppose  ?— xTo,  not 
permanency. 

^0,178.  But  they  have  been  necessary  during  the 
v^tX  year  P — Tes,  they  have  been. 
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20.179.  Ton  wonld  not  like  to  see  the  Thames  come 
down  to  that  condition  P-^o,  I  should  certainly  not. 

20.180.  {Ohairman^  Ton  see  you  have  made  your   

100  million  gallons  limit,  not  the  resource  for  abnormal  18  Dm.  '88 
years,  but  this  rule  in  every  year  P — ^Tea,  but  in  most  — — 
years  it  wonld  not  be  necessary  to  draw  down  to  that 
minimum. 

20.181.  I  suppose  it  wonld  affect  all  your  estimates 
considerably  if  the  arrangement  made  was  that  the 
normal  amount  of  water  snonld  be  200  million  gallons, 
with  a  power  of  creating  an  exception  in  an  abnormal 
year  and  reducing  the  flow  to  100  million  gallons  P — 
I  thought  possibly  you  migbc  ask  that  question,  and 
also  I  wanted  to  show  the  differenue  in  the  cost 
between  100  million  gallons  minimnm  and  200  million 
gallons,  therefore,  I  have  provided  myself  with 
estimates  giving  you  the  information  which  you  are 
asking  for. 

20.182.  Will  you  kindly  hand  in  these  estimates 
chen  P— Yes  Tbese  estimates  are  for  storage  upon  the 
minimnm  flow  at  Teddiugcon  of  200  million  gallons 
daily  under  the  conditions  of  1893,  which  conditions 
would  cover  every  year  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
except  1898.  Then  I  have  also  got  estimates  for  a  200 
million  gallons  minimum  flow  at  Teddington  under  the 
conditions  of  1898,  made  np  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  the  other  estimate  which  I  explained  to  you 
yesterday  was  made  np. 

{The  witnesa  handed  in  E$iimate8  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  See 
Appendix  M,  Estimates  6,  7,  8,  and  9.) 

20.183.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  that  either  of  those 
meet  the  state  of  things  that  I  was  suggesting  to  you, 
uamely,  that  the  200  million  gfdlons  should  be  the  rule, 
(Ktpable  of  snspension  by  some  authority  or  other,  in 
oases  of  emergency ;  do  you  see  what  I  mean  P— .Yes. 

20.184.  If  such  a  je&r  as  1898  or  1898  came  onagain, 
then  yon  mi^ht  sink  your  limit  to  the  100  million 
gallons,  but  in  normal  years  leave  it  at  200  million 
gallons  P— Quite  so.  Then  yon  might  take  a  little  off 
my  estimate  of  1883  and  reduce  it  a  little.  I  could 
give  ^ou  an  estimate  upon  a  norm^  year  giving 
SOO  million  gallons  at  Teddington,  if  you  wonld  uke  to 
have  one. 

20.185.  What  is  the  contrast,  or  what  is  the  difference 
between  yonr  estimate  6  and  7  P — I  sum  it  up  in  this 
way.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Thames  Scheme  for  the 
Bupplj;  of  121-5  and  93  million  gallons  daily  undw  1898 
eonditions,  with  200  million  gallons  minimum  daily 
flow  at  Teddington,  will  cost  3,773,6952.  mure  than 
under  the  same  1898  omdicions  with  100  million 
gallons  daily  minimum  flow ;  ami  also  that  the  Thames 
Scheme  for  the  same  quantities  under  1893  conditions, 
with  the  same  minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallons, 
will  cost  2,128,3691.  more  than  with  a  minimum  flow  of 
100  million  gallons  daily  at  Teddington.  All  these 
estimates,  together  with  the  one  for  100  million 
gallons,  are  compared  on  Estimate  10,  which  I  should 
like  to  pnt  in. 

20.186.  Please,  put  that  in  then  P— Tes. 

(The  wiineat  handed  in  EeUmate  10.  See  Appendix  H, 
Estimate  10.) 

20.187.  There  you  compare  the  Welsh  Scheme  with 
the  Thames  Scheme  under  the  conditions  of  1898,  with 
a  minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallons  P — Yes, 

20.188.  And  you  compare  the  Welsh  Scheme  with  the 
Thames  Scheme,  under  the  conditions  of  1893,  with  a 
minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallonsP— If  you  like,  I 
will  also  prepare  a  statement  taking  a  normal  year 
with  exceptions  for  1893  and  1898 ;  I  mean  if  it  would 
be  of  any  use  to  you. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  will  trouble  you. 

20.189.  {Major-Oaneral  Bcott)  Of  course,  Mr.  Hunter, 
whatever  may  be  the  limit  fixed  to  which  the  Thames 
is  to  be  depleted,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  reduce  it 
to  that  limits  because  it  wonld  be,  I  think,  always,  in 
the  view  of  the  companies,  desirable  to  gravitate  tbo 
Thames  water  to  Hampton,  rather  than  to  first  lift 
it  into  the  storage  reservoirs,  and  then  gravitate 
itP — That  would  be  so,  no  doubt,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  desirable,  possibly,  for  you  or  any  gentleman 
holding  the  responsible  omce  which  you  hold,  to  see 
that  the  scheme  was  fairly  carried  out,  and  that  the 
river  was  not  depleted  below  what  was  necessary.  I 
think  the  companies  would  be  pleased  to  consult  with 
you  upon  such  a  matter  as  that. 

20.190.  Then  if  the  companies  assume  the  power  to 
take  the  water  out  of  the  river  down  to  a  limit  of 
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Mr.  W,  100  inillfon  gallons  a  day,  what  right  would  anvbodj 

Hunter,  have  to  interfere  with  that,  seeing  that  it  had  been 

  sanctioned      Parliament  and  fairly  put  i*  x'ward  and 

IS  D«e.  '98  examined  P — Of  oonrBO,  that  is  a  detail  which  would 

~  have  to  be  considored. 

20.191.  (Ghairman.)  It  should  rather  lie  upon  the 
companieB  to  make  out  that  it  was  nooesaazy  to  go 
below  the  limit  of  200  million  gallons  before  some 
independent  authority  P — think  that  is  a  reiy  fair 
suggestion,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so. 

20.192.  {Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  We  assume  that  your 
position  is  that  you  are  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
companies,  and  yon  are  putting  forward  this  100  million 
gallons  limit  as  a  scheme  which  they  would  like  to  adoptP 
— Iput  this  forward  as  a  scheme  on  my  own  responeibility 
as  an  engineer.  I  hare  no  doubt  they  would  approve 
such  a  scheme,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  their 
direct  aothority  to  say  so. 

20.193.  Still,  yon  appear  as  representing  the  com- 
panies coUeoti\  ely  P— I  do. 

20tl04.  And  this  is  a  definite  propositiAi  which  you 
put  b«f(are  na  ■ 

(3fr.  Popd.)  I  am  afraid,  sir,  in  xeference  to  the 
qnestion  you  bare  pat,  I  must  say  we  are  not  instanioted 
definitely  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  companies,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  extent  tuat  the  100  million  gallons  would 
be  aoeepted  by  them  in  place  of  their  present  un- 
restricted right  to  130  milIion6.  You  put  the  question 
very  properly,  whether  Mr.  Hunter  would  prefer  a 
permanent  restriction  to  100  million  gallons,  which 
would  affect  the  whole  river,  including  the  present 
authorised  130  million  gallona.  We  have  not  c*m- 
sidored  that,  although  'bS.T.  Hunter  gives  his  opinion, 
and  it  would  weigh  very  strongly  with  us,  no  doubt, 
and  I  may  eay,  speaking  for  myself  personally,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  an  unreasonable  suggeation.  Still,  we 
have  not  considered  it  in  the  sense  in  which  I  could 
say  the  companies  are  agreed  upon  the  matter. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Hr.  Hunter  did  not  intend  to 
give  away  any  of  the  rights  of  the  companies.  He  said 
BO,  distinctly,  yesterday. 

(Jtfr.  Pops.)  I  think  he  did  suggest  that  it  would  be 
a  ^ir  compromise  if  the  100  million  gallons  were  made 
applicable  to  the  whole  river  irrespective  of  the  present 
authorisation  to  take  130  million  gallons.  To  that  extent 
we  have  not  considered  it ;  we  have  not  proposed  to 
g^ve  up  any  of  our  absolute  rights  over  the  180  million 
gEdlons,  but  that  is,  of  course,  out  of  our  control ;  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  your  consideration.  Staines  has 
a  limit. 

CCAotman.)  Yes  it  has. 

20.195.  iMr.  Pope.)  For  the  first  time,  in  the  Staines 
Aot,  was  introduced  the  question  of  the  limitation  upon 
the  power  of  drawing  from  the  Thames,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  regard^  to  the  original  powers  of  the 
companies.  {To  the  witness.)  I  think  you  would  desire 
not  to  put  it  beyond  what  I  have  put  it  at,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  matter  which  has  not  received  the  con- 
sideration of  the  compimies,  and  has  not  been  agreed  to 
by  them ;  but  you  put  it  forward  as  your  own 
suggestion  of  what  would  be  a  fair  thing  under  the 
oiroumstanoes  P — Yes,  I  think  that  is  practically  what 
1  answered  to  Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.   It  is  my  opmicm. 

20.196.  iOhairman.')  In  the  estimates  you  have  put  in 
of  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme,  I  have  not  seen 
that  you  have  taken  any  account  of  a  sinking  fund 
charge  P — have  considered  timt  point. 

20.197.  The  mitrons  of  the  Welsh  Soheme,  if  I  may 
say  so,  are  the Xondon  Gonnt^  Oounoil,  and  they  would 
only  put  it  in  force  if  they  were  the  purchasers  of  the 
whole  of  the  companies,  and  they  would  probably  be 
obliged  to  have  the  sinking  fund— I  cannot  toll,  but 

Pw&ament  would  probably  oblige  them  to  have  it  P  

Taking  the  comparison  between  the  Welsh  Schemes 
and  we  Thames  Schemes,  on  Estimate  5,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  municipalities  are  generally 
required  to  repay  capital  in  sixty  years,  the  following 
figures  show  tne  additional  annual  cost  of  the  Welsh 
Scheme  as  compared  with  the  Thames  Scheme  daring 
aixty  years,  from  1920  and  1936  respectively.  For  the 
period  from  1920  to  1980,  and  for  the  first  quantity 
of  121*5  million  ^llons  the  Welsh  Scheme  works  out 
as  follows; — Annnal  interest  on  23,878,448/.  at  2 J  per 
cent.,  656,(357i.  a  year ;  the  annual  sinking  fund  to 
reraiy  capital  in  sixty  years  at  2'^  ptsr  cent,  being 
IW'.BS?!.,  making  a  total  of  Hl4,i:>U.  In  the  Thauiew 
Sohems  there  would  be   the   urmual   inttTest  on 


S,035;254{.  at  3  per  cent.,  making  241,057Z.  Deducting 
this  latter  sum  from  the  814,254^.,  the  additional  annuiS 
cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme  from  1920  to  1980  for  the 
first  quantity  of  121  '5  million  c;allons  daily  would  be 
573,197/.  a  year.  For  the  period  from  1936  to  1996  for 
a  second  quantity  of  93  millions  daily,  the  Welsh 
Scheme  would  be  as  follows:  Annual  interest  on 
13,290,717(.  at  2J  per  cent.,  S65.4QU.,  and  the  annual 
sinking  fnud  to  repay  capital  in  sixty  years,  at  2|  per 
cent.,  87,7181.,  making  a  total  of  468,2121.  for  the  second 
quantity.  On  the  Thames  Soheme  there  would  be  the 
annual  interest  on  7^63,9571.  at  S  per  oent.,  amounting 
to  223,9162.,  leaving  the  additional  cost  upon  the  second 
quantity  for  the  period  1936  to  1996  at  229,2971. 
annually.  The  tol^l  additional  cost  of  the  Welsh 
Scheme,  therefore,  is  802,494!.  annnally.  Summing 
that  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  Estimate  5,  the 
additional  annual  cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme  will  be 
as  follows:  from  1920  to  J936  573,197i.  per  annum; 
from  1936  to  1980, 802,494!.  per  annum  ;  and  from  1980 
to  1996,  229,2971.  per  annum. 

20.198.  That  last  period  yon  have  not  given  in  detail  P 
■ — That  is  shown,  but  you  see  the  periods  overlap. 

20.199.  Tonfaave  just  given  as  how  you  make  oat  l^e 
the  extra  cost  of  the  welsh  Soheme  fmr  the  period 
from  1920  to  1980  for  the  first  quantity,  aad  then  the 
period  from  1936  to  1996  for  the  second  quantity,  but 
the  third  qnautity,  from  1980  to  1996,  comes  in  here 
for  the  first  time  P — They  are  spread  over  different 
years.  They  partly  overlap  each  other.  The  first  period 
18  from  1920  to  1980,  uid  the  second  from  1936  to  1996. 
From  1920  to  1936,  you  only  get  a  certain  amount, 
673,1971. ;  and  from  1936  to  1980  you  get  the  sum  of  the 
two  amounts,  from  1920  to  1936  and  from  19EJ0  to  1996 ; 
from  1980  to  1996,  it  is  the  smaller  amount,  as  stated. 
Then  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  Welsh 
Soheme,  having  had  the  sinking  fund  applied  to  it,  the 
expense  would  cease  at  that  time.  Therefore,  if  it  bo 
deemed  right  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fair  com  • 
parison,  that  an  annual  sinkiag  fund  charge  should,  for 
this  purpose,  bo  added  to  the  annual  interest  charge- 
able upon  the  Thames  Soheme,  this  sum  will  amount 
upon  the  cost  of  the  first  quantity  of  123*5  million 
gallons  daily  snpply  to  63,0321.  per  annum,  and  upon 
the  cost  of  the  second  quantity  of  93  millions  gallona 
daily  supply  to  49,261!.  per  annum.  Taking  these  into 
account,  the  additional  cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme  for 
the  some  quantities  of  daily  snpply  then  becomes  from 
1920  to  1936,  520,165i.  per  annum  j  from  1936  to  1980, 
700,201!.,  and  from  1980  to  1996, 180,0361.  Then,  I  may 
just  mention  that  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  £  upon 
36,434,277!,,  the  rateable  value  of  the  county  of  London, 
which  will  come  into  force  on  April  6th  nest  year,  will 
produce  151,809!.  Of  course,  in  the  period  that  wo  are 
cousiderinK,  the  rateable  value  will  be  increased,  and  I 
only  give  that  as  information  that  you  may  take  into 
consideration,  and  also  that  the  sum  is  spread  over 
rather  more  than  the  county  of  London  itself. 

20.200.  {Mr.  De  Boch  Porter)  You  take  60  years  as 
the  term  for  the  sinking  fund ;  that  is  not  the  longest 
term  up  to  the  present  conceded  by  Parliament,  is  it  P 
— I  thought  it  was,  and  that  is  why  I  took  it  at  60 
years. 

{Mr.  Pops.)  There  are  some  exceptions. 

(Jfr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  I  thought  there  were  some 
exceptions. 

(WUn«Ba.)  Of  course,  if  there  is  an  exception,  then 
that  must  be  oonsidered.  I  thought  it  was  the  longest 
term,  and  therefore  I  put  it  at  the  largest  amount. 
But  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  overstate  the  thii^. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that  there  is 
anything  more  than  60  years,  since  the  Standing  Order. 
I  am  speaking  subject  to  correction,  but  I  do  not  think 
^ero  is  anything  longer  than  that  since  the  Standing 
Order. 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  I  think  there  was  one  case  in  which  the 
Standing  Order  was  modified  in  favour  of  a  longer 

period. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browtte.)  I  know  that  there  are  old 
cases  where  100  years  was  oontinnally  granted. 
(Jfr.  Pjju.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

{Mr.  LMtler.)  Before  the  Standing  Order,  un- 
doubtedly. 

{Ohairmaih)  X  tlunk  we  have  all  thoso  cases  on  the 
notes,  somewhere  in  this  enormous  volutnc. 

(Mr.  Pemhur.)  I  i-an  tell  you  where  it  wa«  done — in 
the  coMe  of  Sheffield. 
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(3fr.  P07M.)  I  thoaght  it  was  dono  in  SheflSeld. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Xhat  was  on  accxniDt  of  the  btirstiiig  of 
tbe  reBerroir. 

{ifr.  Pope.)  That  was  long  before  the  Standing  Order. 
X  am  not  sure  whether  there  are  not  other  cases,  but 
niT  reeoUcetion  is  so  imperfect  that  I  had  better  not 
nrnticm  luuneB. 

20^1.  (CAotrmoM.)  I  amalittte  puzzled,  Mr.  Hnnier, 
bat  the  figure  which  yoa  hare  just  given  aa  of  the 
»dditi(Hial  cost  of  the  Welsh  scheme,  namely  80S!t4i94{., 
inclades  both  the  573,1971,  and  the  229.2971.  P— That  is 

20,20s.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  two  P— -It  is  per  annum, 
yoa  know.   It  is  additional  anneal  cost  of  works. 

20.203.  Tea,  I  know  it  is  per  annum  P— Then  from  1920 
to  1936  the  additional  annual  cost  is  only  upon  the  first 
pvt  of  the  scheme,  673,1972. 

20.204.  Yes,  but  in  the  figures  you  have  just  given 
us  that  was  stated  to  be  the  annual  additional  cost  from 
l.>^0  u>  1!'80P— I  analysed  them  at  the  end;  I  gave  the 
C36t  of  the  two  periods. 

20.205.  I  am  drawing  your  attention  to  that  very  fact. 
But  your  first  figore  of  673,197^.  purports  to  cover  the 
period  from  1920  to  1980  P— For  the  first  quantity  of 
12r5  million  gsdlons  daily.  Then  the  second  quanitity 
is  from  1936  to  1996 ;  and  from  1936  to  1980,  a  period 
of  44  years,  there  is  a  double  annual  charge  until  the 
573,1972.  ends  in  1980. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  It  ia  wiped  off. 

[WUnen.)  Do  you  see  that  now,  my  LordP 

(Chairman.)  Tes,  I  do,  thank  you. 

20.206.  (ifr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  In  1980  the  whole  of 
the  capital  will  have  been  wiped  off? — It  will.  I 
mentioned  that  just  now,  and,  therefore,  for  your  con- 
sideration I  gave  tho  other  comparison,  including  the 
Rinking  fund  upon  the  other,  whioh  is  the  fairer  com- 
parison between  the  two,  gnmting  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  Thames  Scheme. 

20,907.  (Ohairman.)  Then  in  what  period  will  the 
Thames  Scheme  cost  be  wiped  off  by  we  sinking  ftmd 
charge  yon  have  just  suggested  P — Xt  the  same  period 
that  (he  Welsh  Scheme  wul  be. 

20.208.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  ask  yon  much 
about  topics  that  are  nos  engineering  topics ;  bat  you 
uy  you  have  been  on  the'  London  County  Oonneil 
jcurself  ? — I  was. 

20.209.  Does  yonr  experience  on  the  London  Oounty 
GouncU  lead  you  to  think  that  a  body  of  that  kind  is 
Hkely  to  a^inister  well  such  an  undertaking  as  those 
of  these  water  companies  P — I  think  tha'j  In  regard  to 
tbe  directors  of  Uie  water  companies,  they  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  permanent  body,  and  therefore  they  gain  an 
iasight  into  matters  connected  with  waterworks' 
economical  administration,  which  is  Teiy  valuable, 
while  necessarily,  upon  a  public  body  the  Committees 
are  more  ephemeral,  thoy  are  appointed  for  a  certain 
time,  and  they  are  larger,  aa  a  rule,  than  boards  of 
directors,  and  therefore  they  are  not  so  efficient  in 
administering  works  of  this  description.  For  instance, 
Pirliament  could  not  very  well  carry  on  the  work  of 
tbe  Slate — it  delegates  its  duty  to  a  cabinet  of  fifteen 
members ;  and  when  you  get  large  boards,  I  am  con- 
rinced  thab  yon  do  not  gat  that  rigid  inquiry  into 
everything  that  yon  do  with  a  smaller  board  where 
there  is  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 

20.210.  Have  you  ever  managed  any  waterworks 
rhich  were  in  t>ie  hands  of  a  corporation  or  of  a 
monicipal  body  ?— No,  I  have  not.  That  is  only  my 
gc'neru  view  upou  the  matter. 

20.211.  Have  you  considered  the  variation  of  rates  in 
London  between  the  different  water  companies  ?— To 
this  extent :  I  think  that  Parliament  has  wisely  exer- 
cised its  judgment  in  providing  for  different  rates  of 
chaise  in  the  different  districts  of  the  companies.  For 
iohtance,  shouse  in  the  Qrand  Junction  district  with  a 
rateable  value  of  150i.  per  year,  would  be  charged  a 
Water  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum ;  a  honse  of  the 
■ame  size  in  the  East  London  district  wouldprobably  have 
a  rateable  value  of  not  more  than  75i.  per  annum,  and 
wonld  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  either  bouse,  probably,  the  same  number  of  persons 
would  be  living,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water  con* 
eomed ;  and  it  iR  thdreforo  manifestlv  fair  to  my  mind 
iba.t  the  East  London  Company  should  be  able  to  chai::ge 
*i  a  hifflier  raiv  than  tiia  Gmnd  Jnnotion  Company. 


The  rates,  moreover,  in  the  several  districts  have  been  Mr.  W, 
settled  by  law,  and  have  been  taken  into  consideration  Hunitr. 

where  the  property  has  been  bonght  or  let  on  lease,   

and  are  really  a  charge  on  the  owner,  who  alone  18  Dee.  98, 
would  ultimately  reap  the  benefit.  ■■■ 

20.212.  You  see  now  you  are  justifying  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  charge  by  oonaidering  what  amount 
of  supply  is  furnished  to  the  house  P — Yes. 

20.213.  On  the  other  hand,  you  know  that  the 

contention  of  the  companies  is  that,  even  if  their 
supply  ceases  altogetiier,  they  are  entitled  to  go  on 
charging — that  they  are  not  - sellers  of  water  P— -They 
are  no  different  in  that  way  from  the  corporations. 
The  corporations  do  not  give  up  their  rates.  At  the 
time  of  that  neat  frost  in  1894-5,  which  I  think  was 
— we  know  that — all  over  the  country,  the  municipal 
works  were  jnst  as  badly  attacked  b^  the  frost  as  the 
companies'  works,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  they 
did  not  remit  the  rates  which  they  had  a  right  to  take. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Bather  the  other  way  I  think  it  was, 
my  Lord ;  thqy  did  propose  in  some  cases  to  increase 
the  rates  In  order  to  pay  for  the  damage  done. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  do  not .  think  there  is  a 
single  case,  Mr.  Pember,  not  one.  I  do  not  admit  what 
Hr.  Hunter  says  ;  and  certainly  not  what  yon  say. 

20.214.  [Chairman  to  vittutt.)  An  you  aware  of 
any  case  of  that  sortP — No,  it  is  only  from  what  I 
understood  all  through. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Srovme.)  I  know  of  only  two  oases,  my 
Lord,  where  oorporations  have  increased  the  rates. 
One  was  Bochdale,  because  of  the  very  untoward 
circumstances  connected  with  the  dam ;  and  the  other 
was  a  case  Kr.  Pope  knows — that  of  the  Bnry  Corpora- 
tion last  year.  There,  although  they  sought  to  increase 
their  rates,  the  Bill  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  the  drought  at  alL 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Parliament  did  sanction  that  increase. 

(Kr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  did,  but  it  was  not  on 
account  of  the  drought  or  tbe  frost. 

(Mr,  Pope.)  No,  not  at  all. 

20.215.  {Chatrman  to  witness.)  There  does  strike 
my  mind  m  being  a  little  consistency  in  the  argument 
yon  have  just  presented  to  us.  Icon  say  the  East 
London  is  entitled  to  charge  a  higher  percentage, 
beoanse  a  house  of  the  same  si2e  in  another  Loudon 
district  is  rated  lower,  and,  therefore,  they  only  get  for 
the  same  supply  of  wat^  an  eqnid  amount  on  their 
higher  percentage  oha^  P — ^Yea. 

20.216.  You  therefore  make  use  of  the  amount  of  the 
supply  as  justifying  the  increase  of  charge,  but  if  the 
supply  stops  altogether,  you  say  they  are  still  to 
receive  the  same  charge ;  there  seems  to  me  a  little 
InconsiBtenoy  there  P—^  think  it  is  the  charge  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  district.  Tbe  same  argument  would 
apply  to  both  districts.  What  I  mean  is  that  in  making 
a  different  charge  per  cent,  in  the  two  districts,  it  is 
right  to  take  tKe  special  circumstances  of  the  district 
into  account ;  otherwise  it  wonld  not  be  worth  anyona'a 
while  to  supply  water  to  that  district.  If  yon  had  to 
snpply  a  very  poor  district  without  a  rich  district  as 
wel^  it  is  manifest  you  must  supply  on  a  slightly  higher 
biffiis  in  order  to  get  a  return  for  your  capital. 

21.217.  Then  if  you  put  all  these  undertakings  into 
one  band,  you  could  average  the  ohai^  over  the  whole 
districts  P— Then  I  think  those  who  are  paying  the 
lesser  charge  would  grumble  very  considerably. 

20.218.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  not  think  that 
it  is  a  little  unfair  in  cases  where  the  houses  are  of  equal 
annual  value — take  the  Lambeth  and  the  Soathwark 
and  Yauxhall  Districts  which  are  close,  side  by  aide, 
and  where  a  60Z.  house,  or  a  301.  house  in  one  diamot  la 
the  same  as  in  the  other — ^that  they  shoald  be  P^iug 
such  differential  rates  for  the  same  accommodation  f—^ 
Beems  an  anomaly. 

20.219.  {Chairman.)  You  have  just  suggested  to  ua 
that  it  ia  not  the  same  accommodation— that  the  SOL 
house  in  East  London  ia  a  larger  house  with  more 
hihabitants  and  consuming  more  water  than  the  501. 
house  in  the  Grand  Junction  District  P— Yes.  I  simplT 
wish  to  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  bou 
aides  of  tbe  question — that  is_  really  it,  and  l  am  anxe 
it  will  receive  your  oonsideration,  that  is  my  view. 

20.220.  {Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  But  do  you  thinJc  that 
the  landlord  is  tbe  only  person  who  pays  tbe  difference  P 
— I  think  that  all  these  matters  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  people  take  their  houaea.  Th^  say: 

Bb4 
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Mr.  W.  "  What  is  the  water  rate  ?"   "  What  are  the  rates  ?" 

HmOgr.  "What  are  the  general  rates  ?"   "What  is  the  totol 

  value  P  "  "  What  shall  I  have  to  pay  as  a  total  amount  ?" 

18  Dec.  '98  And  that  to  some  extent  regulatee  what  they  do. 

20,2'21.  {BWIohn  Doringlon.)  Yoa  woald  say,  in  fact, 
that  a  capitation  charge  for  water,  if  it  conld  he  levied, 
woald  he  the  fairest  way  of  dealing  with  it ;  bnt  as  that 
is  impracticable,  the  only  way  is  to  put  a  higher  charge 
on  the  rateable  value  of  a  house  in  one  district  than  in 
another,  because  the  number  of  persons  who  inhabit 
that  bouse,  we  will  say,  at  1001.,  will  be  ^ater  in  one 
case  than  a  house  of  100/.  rateable  value  m  another  P — 
Yrs,  I  think  that  that  should  be  token  into  conuderation 
in  considering  the  matter. 

20.222.  In  faot,  that  the  rateable  value  is  a  clumsy 
way  of  levying  the  charge,  but  the  most  practical  way  P 
—It  is  a  practical  way,  aiid,  with  differential  rates,  a 

fair  way. 

20.223.  [Ur.  Be  BocJe  Foi-tei:)  And  not  whollv 
disadvantf^eous  to  the  companies  P — ^Well,  it  acta  both 
ways,  I  suppose  ;  it  may  act  either  way. . 

20,^  They  have  M  the  benefit  of  the  increased 
rateable  value  P— Tea,  ^Mj  have. 

20.225.  It  goes  up  with  the  revaluationB? — Certainly, 
and  they  have  very  much  heavier  rates  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  their  own  works. 

20.226.  Bnt  not  in  the  same  proportion  P~They  are 
very  large  rates  indeed.  1  think  that  is  brought  ont 
somewhere  or  other.  The  addition  in  the  rates  daring 
the  last  30  years  is  something  enormous. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  200,000i.  a  year  the  companies  pay,  we 
Were  told  yesterday. 

20.227.  {Ckaiiinan.)  The  fairest  way  of  all,  but  I 
suppose  that  would  not  suit  the  companies,  would  be 
payment  by  meter  P— Payment  by  meter,  with  a  rate, 
would  bo,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  of  charging. 
That  is  to  say,  I  should  like  to  see  that  when  people 
took  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  water  they  ought 
to  pay  a  little  more  for  it,  so  as  to  make  each  man  nis 
own  waste  inspector.  It  is  a  difficult  sobject,  and  I 
have  not  gone  thoroughly  into  it,  therefore,  I  only  throw 
out  the  suggestion. 

20.228.  But  the  companies  would  not  like  supply  by 
meter,  would  thoy  P — It  wonld  depend  entirely  upon 
the  prico  they  are  getting. 

20.229.  But  I  mean  any  price  they  are  likely  to  get 
par  thousand  gallons  would  not  produce  anything  like 
thoir  present  percentage  on  the  rateable  value  rising  at 
each  quinquennial  valuation  P — That  is  why  I  say  a  rate 
with  a  meter  charge  above  a  certain  amonnt. 

20.230.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  In  some  districts  of 
liondon,  at  the  present  time,  I  believe  the  companies  are 
receiving  nearly  double  the  amount  they  did  some 
years  ago,  with  exactly  the  same  supply  P — That,  really, 
I  have  not  looked  into,  and,  therefore,  could  not  say. 

20.231.  Bnt  you  think  it  possible  P— I  really  do  not 

know. 

20.232.  ' {ChairfiM.n.)  As  we  have  yon  here,  I  will 
put  this  to  you:  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  have 
any  suggestions  to  make  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
control  of  the  companies  P — I  see  no  reason  for  any 
control  beyond  giving  a  right  to  the  Water  Examiner 
to  enter  the  works  of  the  companies,  instead  of  by 
courtesy.  I  think  there  would  he  tuit  the  least  objection 
to  that. 

20.233.  Is  not  the  most  important  part  of  control  to 
see  that  each  company  is  making  doe  provision  for  tho 
future  by  storage  reservoirs  or  other  works,  including 
even  such  a  thing  as  going  to  Wales  P — Yes,  that  would 
be  a  very  important  part  of  the  control. 

20.234.  Bo  yon  conceive  that  that  sort  of  control 
could  be  applied  to  the  companies,  if  they  remain  in 
existence  r  Can  yon  conceive  any  system  by  which  a 
company  could,  by  some  authority  or  other,  oe  com- 
pelled to  make  that  due  provision  for  the  future  which 
should  prevent  snch  a  thine  as  the  water  famine  of  this 
year  in  the  East  London  District? — Yes,  I  think  that 
that  might  be  possibly  carried  out. 

20.235.  I  mean,  have  you  considered  that  point  P — I 
have  not  considered  it,  absolutely. 

20.236.  Very  well,  then,  I  will  not  ask  yen  on  it ;  and 
I  will  not  ask  you  about  the  inter-communicatton  of  the 
systems,  because  we  have  exhausted  that  subject.  I 
take  it  that  the  clear  result  of  your  opinion  is,  that  the 
Thames  Scheme,  for  the  next  50  years,  at  any  rate,  is 
by  i«r  tiie  Aost  economical  P— Yes. 


{Chairman  to  the  Counsel  for  the  Water  Oon^aniea.) 
If  there  is  anything  I  have  omitted  to  ask  Mr.  Hunter, 
I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  pat  it.  I  do  not 
propose  to  ask  him  anything  else. 

[Witnea$.)  May  X  aay  this  P 

{Chairman.)  Pray,  do. 

(WOnese.)  I  desire  to  point  out  that  while  for  Ihe 
purpose  of  makinff  a  UJt  comparison  between  the  cost 
of  the  Welsh  and  the  Thamoi  Schemes,  I  have  inolnded 
capitalisation  of  pumping  dha«|^,  the  capital  inms  to 
be  expended  by  the  oompames  for  obtaining  water 
under  the  Thames  Scheme   are,    by  Bstimate  I, 
4,483,000^.,  and  by  Estimate  3,  4,309,6702.,  making 
a  total  of  8,792,6701.   This  expenditure,  to  be  made 
by  instalment  if  and  as   the  population  actually 
increases,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  provide  raw 
water  for  at  least  the  next  50  years,  being  at  the 
averse  rate  of  about  176,0001.  a  year  for  the  whole 
period,  divided  between  seven  companies.   Of  course, 
to  this  expenditure  must  be  added  the  cost  of  providing 
additional  filters,  mains,  and  services  necessary  for 
every  water  supply.   But  the  expenditure,  with  its 
accompanying  revenue  charges,  will  only  be  necessary, 
and  will  only  be  made,  as  and  when  it  is  required  to 
meet  actual  increase  in  population,  which  increade  in 
population  will  bring  with  it,  not  only  the  obligation  to 
make  the  wwks,  but  increased  income  from  tine  supply 
of  the  water  resulting  in  increased,  not  in  diminished, 
profits  to  the  companies.   I  feel  that  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  the  Boyal  Commission  the  great 
economical  valne  of  the  Thames  Scheme,  in  that  it  can 
and  will  be  earned  out  by  instalments  if  and  when 
actually  required. 

20.237.  {Sir  Qeorge  Brvce.)  What  quantity  of  water 
are  you  aasnming  to  take  from  the  Thames  m  50  years 
hence  P — Thub  is  up  to  the  400  million  gallons. 

20.238.  To  which  your  estimate  applies  P— Yea. 

20.239.  The  400  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Baltovb  Beovhk. 

20.240.  I  propose  to  ask  very  few  questions,  because  a 
great  deal  of  the  ground  is  of  course  common  to 
what  Mr.  Middleton  had  to  say.  As  I  understand, 
although  I  did  not  understand  it  before,  you  think  that 
even  if  the  County  Council  or  any  other  body,  trust  or 
Commission  were  the  purchasers,  the  best  scheme  is 
the  Thames  Scheme— the  one  you  yourself  d«;signed  P — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

20.241.  And  the  cheapest  P — And  the  cheapest. 

20.242.  It  wonld  be  o^iansted  at  some  timo  ? — Yes. 

20.243.  If  the  growth  of  Londou  goes  on  P — Yes. 

20.244.  Suppose  it  were  adopted  and  it  wore 
oxhausted,  do  yon  see  anything  better  than  the  Wolah.  t 

— No. 

20.245.  Now  as  to  tho  question  that  yon  have  joat 
answered  my  Lord  about  control;  can  yoaoonceive  any 
company  being  under  the  control  of  a  body  of  persons 
or  of  one  gentleman  to  say  that  they  should  spend  a 
million  of  money  on  reservoirs;  could  any  company 
exist  under  such  circumstances  P — It  would  depend  npon 
the  man. 

20.246.  And  it  would  depend  upon  the  sum  I  shonld 
think,  too  P — I  think  that  the  companies,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  of  them,  are  always  alive  and  always 
ready — I  am  speaking  more  particularly  cf  the 
company  with  which  I  fun  connected — to  spend  any 
money  which  is  wanted  for  the  protection,  of  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  in  London. 

20.247.  Bo  not  suppose  I  am  attacking  the  cnmpanios 
at  all  ?— Quite  so. 

20.248.  The  idea  of  a  company  in  my  mind  ia  that  it 
is  a  l)ody  of  persons  carrying  on  an  undertaking  for 
profit?— Yes. 

20.249.  Now,  I  can  quite  conceive  that  an  order  to 
spend  a  certain  amount  on  storage  might  turn  a 
profitable  undertaking  into  a  loss  P — ^Quite  so. 

20.250.  I  can  quite  conceive  that  in  the  meantime,  ap 
to  the  present  time,  all  their  expenditure  on  capital 
aoconnt  lias  been  npon  their  own  initiation  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  P — Certainly. 

20.251.  Now  with  regard  to  the  differential  prices 
charged  for  water  in  London ;  do  yon  know  of  any 
corporation  in  this  country  that  charges  different 
prices  within  its  mwiicipal  area  P— No,  I  oo  not. 
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It  ifl  perfectly  possible  that  the  differeDt 
cliu^  nay  be  incidental  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
eight  companies  supplying  from  different  sources,  but 
if  there  was  one  body — I  will  leave  out  the  County 
Council  just  now  altogether — a  tmst  or  Commission 
mpplying  tbe  whole  of  Water  London,  would  not  tbat 
ttomaly  be  swept  away  ? — Probably. 

2(^253.  Kow.  with  regard  to  another  matter,  which 
vt  matter  which  yon  mentioned  yesterday;  yon  said 
that  the  limitation  to  15  days  baa  been  mode  at  the 
instanoe,  as  I  ondorstand  you,  of  the  Local  Government 
5h1MB-  Bokrdfeoting  npon  the  adrioe  of  the  Water  Examiner. 
I  find  this  in  the  Report — I  think  it  is  yonr  own 
gridence,  Hr.  Hunter,  so  I  suppose  it  is  accurate — 
*'  We  proTjde  storajfe  enough  for  four  months  of 
"  droaght,  which  I  think  you  will  find  from  the  figures 
"  giten  at  tho  end  of  tbe  statement  oconrred  in  1887 ; 
"  then  in  addition  to  that  for  15  days  of  flood,  supposing 
"  the  flood  to  come  immediately  after  the  droaght ;  that 
"  is  to  meet  the  reqairements  of  the  Local  Goyenunent 
"  fioitfd  pw^cdarly,  as  stated  by  General  Scott  and 
"  Dr.  IVankland,  who  considered  that  the  water  shonld 
"  be  stored  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
"  IHiames  when  the  Thames  is  running  above  a  owtain 
"  amonnt."  So  that  apparently  tbat  snggestion  had 
cot  only  the  approval  of  General  Scott,  but  of  Sir 
Edward  Prankland  P — I  have  no  doubt  yon  are  right, 
md  that  l^at  is  exactly  what  I  said.  I  do  not 
remember  it  exactly. 


Mr.  W. 
BmUtr. 

18  Dee.  '98 


Yon    did   not    mention   Dr.  Fi'ankland 
jesterdayP — I  did  not  recollect  it. 

20,*255.  I  do  not  suggest  anything  in  that.  You  spoke 
ftboab  two  days,  I  think,  in  answer  to  his  Lordship ; 
jon  admitted  to  his  Lordship  that  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  Thames  two  days  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
gettiug  rid  of  the  flood  at  the  very  top  water  P — No, 
uid  J  have  acoepted  six  days  in  the  figures  I  have 
placed  before  the  Commission. 

20i2S6.  That,  of  course,  is  again  a  modification  of  tbo 
■ehaae  as  yon  originally  put  it  before  the  Balfour  of 
of  Burleii^  Commission  F — Quite  right. 

20257.  Again,  ^ou  are  modifying  the  200  million 
miiiiDiam,  as  it  is  called,  and  altering  that  to  100 
millions  ? — Yes. 

20.258.  First  of  all,  do  yon  remember  that  Mr.  More 

Sve  evidence  abont  this  subject  on  the  Bill  oE  1898  P 
r.  More,  as  of  course,  you  told  us  yesterday,  is  tbe 
engineer  of  the  Thames  ConservaJiey  P — Quite  ao. 

20.259.  There  are  two  occasions  npon  which  this 
question  of  the  minimum  flow  came  before  Parliament 
—first,  the  Select  Committee  upon  the  London  Water 
Companies  in  1896  for  the  Stainos  reservoir,  and,  second, 
last  year  npon  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall.  I  will 
rpad  you  what  Mr.  More  said :  * '  Will  yon  explain  to  the 
Committee" — this  is  in  1896 — "your  reason  for  that 
Opinion  P "  The  opinion  that  be  had  expressed  was : 
"  I  think  in  the  interests  of  the  neighbourhood  below 
Biehmoad  it  is  absolntely  necessary  "—-that  is  the 
200  millions — *'b8  fur  as  Bicfamond,  the  last  weir  on 
"  the  river,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  because 
"  the  head  water  there  is  kept  up  by  a  weir."  Then 
the  question  is :  "  Will  yon  explain  to  the  Committee 
"  70Qr  reason  for  that  opinion  ?~-(^.)  Imav  say  that 
"  where  yon  have  a  weir  you  do  not  lower  tLe  surface 
"  of  the  water  by  taking  this  extra  quantity,  but  yon 
"  simply  reduce  the  flow  of  the  current  somewhat ; 
"  and  as  tiie  water  in  the  summer  is  very  pure  in  the 
"  Thames,  and  there  is  very  little  silt  in  it,  yon  would 
"  have  no  fear  of  getting  a  deposit  by  reducing  the  flow 
"  of  the  current.  But  when  you  come  to  below 
"  Hiehmund,  you  are,  for  the  purposes  of  the  naviga- 
"  lion,  entirely  dependent  upon  tbe  land  water  alter 
"  the  tidal  water  has  gone  away,  which  happens  tbreo 
"  or  four  hours  before  tbe  low  water  period.  If  you 
"  leave  less  than  200  million  gallons,  voa  render  that 
"  part  of  the  river  almost  unnavigable  at  low  water 
"  altogether."  "  Does  it  also  "—is  the  nsxs  question 
—"have  the  effect  of  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the 
"  foreahore  dr^  P— (.i-)  Tes  it  has  the  effect  of  leaving 
"  a  large  portion  of  the  foreshore  dry,  somewhat  in 
*'  tbo  manner  tbat  happened  between  Teddington  and 
"  Biohmond ;  and  it  was  really  the  cause  of  tbe 
'*  Coneervators  having  to  build  the  weir  at  Bicbmond 
''  some  years  ago  at  an  enormous  expense."  Then 

^  1898,  was  asked  this,  at  Question 

COlatrman.)  Before  some  Committee  P 
i  985M. 


20.260.  (jlfr.  Balfour  Brovsne.)  Before  the  Committee 
upon  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Bill  of  last  session. 
I  need  not  read  the  question,  because  I  think  the 
answer  speaks  for  itsetf— *'  No,  I  think  nnrself,  the 
"  quantity  that  was  laidTiewn  by  tbe  Staines  Reservoirs 
"  Bill  is  tbe  quantity  that  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in 
"  this  Bill ;  tbat  is.  a  qnantity  which  would  admit  of 
"  230  million  gallons  being  left  at  Teddington  ;"  and 
Mr.  More,  as  wo  know,  is  the  responsible  engineer  to 
the  Tnames  Conservancy  P — Quite  so.  Bat  he  had  not 
then  had  tbe  experience  of  1898,  which  has  caused  me 
to  modify  my  view,  and  I  hope  may  cause  Mr.  More  to 
modify  Ms. 

20.261.  I  hope  not  ? — I  may  also  point  out,  tbat  I  did 
propose  in  my  evidence  yesterday,  that  a  half  tidal  weir 

should  be  made  at  Fnlham  to  meet  the  very  point  of  .See  19,975. 
the  navigability  of  tbe  river. 

20.262.  Who  is  going  to  make  that— the  water  com- 
panies, or  some  other  bodi 
for  consideration. 


iy  for  them  P — ^That  ig  a  question 


20.263.  With  regard  to  tbe  estimates  and  compariaona 
that  you  have  been  putting  in — comparisons  between 
the  Welsh  Scheme,  and  the  Thames  Scheme,  and  the 
extra  annual  cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme — are  all  those 
estimates  made  upon  an  estimate  of  the  cnpital  coat  of 
the  Welsh  Scheme  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Middleton 
gave  P — Yes. 

20.264.  All  done  by  analogy  P — All  done  by  analogy. 

20.265.  And  none  by  siirveys  and  ordinary  engineer- 
ing—taking levels  and  putting  down  tho  cost  of  the 
work  P — Exactly.  I  would  only  point  oat  in  regard  to 
that  that  tho  height  of  the  Yrfon,  as  we  understand  the 
matter,  will  be  206  feet,  and  the  length  5,500  feet;  and 
that  is  about  seven  times  tho  superficial  area  of  the 
Vymwy, 

20.266.  [Sir  George  B^-uce.)  That  is  the  dam  P— Tea, 
I  just  mention  tlutt  as  a  reason  why  wo  are  rather 
disposed  to  think  that  our  estimate  by  analogy  is  really 
not  an  exaggerated  one.  We  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate 
in  any  way,  but  that  is  the  best  of  our  opinion. 

20.267.  (ifr.  Balfow  Browne,)  Yes,  in  ignorant^  of 
the  facts ;  you  bad  to  do  it  by  analogy  P— We  had  to  do 
it  by  analogy,  and  I  jnst  point  out  that  fact  for  what  it 

is  worth. 

20.268.  Let  mo  take  it  again :  all  your  oaloolations  in 
these  tables  that  yon  have  pat  in  to-day  are  upon  the 
supposition  that  we  would  have  to  repay  tho  money  if 
we  made  the  works  in  60  years  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

20.269.  You  are  aware,  I  daresay,  tbat  that  is  not 
our  proposal.  Whatever  Parliament  may  allow,  we 
propose  to  have  a  longer  period  if  we  can  get  itP — 
Quite  so.   They  would  want  modifying  to  that  extent. 

20.270.  Tou  spoke  yesterday  of  the  very  small  effect 
of  reducing  tbe  minimum — I  am  using  tbe  word  again 
in  your  Bense— to  200  millions  and  100  millions  taken  at 
London  Bridge  P— Yes. 

20.271.  I  want  to  take  it  at  the  place  where  the  tidal 
action  ceases — do  von  follow — there  is  a  part  of  tbe 
river  where  the  tidal  action  comes  to  an  end ;  at  that 
point  you  have  to  rely  for  removing  what  silt  there 
must  be  upon  the  land  water  P — Yes. 

2U,272.  And,  therefore,  your  one  per  cent.,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  at  London  Bridge,  becomes  100  per  cent, 
there  P — Quite  so  ;  but  whon  there  is  plenty  of  water 
coming  down  to  the  river,  as  there  in  in  times  of  flood, 
the  silt  and  deposit  would  be  washed  oat,  tbe  same  as 
it  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  Severn. 

20.273.  Admitted  that  floods  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  you  are  going  to  try  and  catch  somo  cf  the 
floods,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

20.274.  And  modif;^  them ;  but  further  than  that,  if 

f'ou  reduce  the  mimmum  flow  for  180  days  in  a  year 
ike  18v>8,  do  you  say  that  tho  effect  on  tlie  silt  in 
tbe  river  where  the  tidal  action  ceases  would  not  be 
serious  ? — It  woald  have  an  efi'ect,  no  doubt,  but  that 
could  be  removed  by  dredging. 

20.275.  I  daresay  F — And  it  also  wonld  be  washed  out 
the  winter  floods. 

20.276.  Who  is  to  do  tho  dredging  have  no 
doubt  the  Thames  Conservancy  would  wish  to  do  that. 

20.277.  That  is  another  detail.  Having  regard  to 
the  length  of  time  I  spent  with  Mr.  Middleton,  I  do  not 
propose  to  ask  more.  There  is  one  thing,  howover,  I 
want  to  put  to  yon — ^you  know  it,  of  course — you  ara 
carrying  oat  the  works  at  the  Staines  reservoirs ;  will 

Cc 
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ROTAL  (X>]aiISSION  ON  WATXB  SITFPLT  : 


Mr.  w.    7°^  fill  Hiddlekm  could  not  give  laa 

Bunttr^    Tesierday,  namely,  the  cost  of  the  land,  exoaration, 

 '    bKoking,'  puddle,  and  tbe  rost  of  the  aqnedoct.  I  have 

13  Dec  '98  put  out  Ute  questiona.  bat  to  save  time  I  daresay  yoa 

 ^     will  let  me  have  them  {kandin^  dooammU  to  vntneBs). 

You  will  know  them  of  oourBe  P—We  will  consider  that. 
They  are  rather  oonfidential  figures,  you  know.  Wo 
should  be  very  pleased  to  do  anything  that  is  usual,  or 
to  hand  them  m  to  the  Oommiaflion,  but  it  is  juBt_  a 
qnoHtion  whether  we  are  justified  in  giving  the  details 
of  these  prices  broftdoast  all  orer  the  place. 

20,277a.  JSxy  I  say  that  your  estimate  of  the  cost 
must  depend  upon  those  prices  P — Quite  so.  I  am  only 
giving  you  the  assurance  that  they  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  contract  prices  which  we  have  in 
onr  contract,  and  that  the  quantities  include  10  per 
cent,  for  contingenoies.  We  will  consider  the  mattor. 

{Mr.  Salfawr  Browne.)  Of  oonrse,  if  yon  olgeot,  I 
cannot  absoln^ly  insist  on  it. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  If  it  could  be  done  without  disclosing  the 
confidential  facts  as  to  the  prices  we  are  p^ing,  I 
think,  then,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ^Itb  the  figures ; 
but,  as  I  understand  Hr.  Hunter's  olgeotion,  they  are 
based  upon  the  actual  contract  prices  he  is  paying. 

(Witnese.)  That  is  so. 

{Mr,  Pope.)  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  fair. 

(3fr.  Bd^oux  Browna.)  If  he  would  give  me  his 
estimate,  not  his  prices,  I  would  be  quite  content. 

'{Mr.  Pember.)  They  are  not  estimates :  they  are  facta. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Brovontt..)  There  can  be  no  privilege, 
of  course,  in  his  putting  dowa  estimates  and  not  jwices. 

(Mr.  Pope)  I  am  not  claiming  any  privilegea.  I  am 
only  saying  the  reason  why  we  decline  to  give  you  any 
figures  that  yon  ask,  is  because  they  are  based  upon  the 
confidential  prices  which  we  are  actually  paying  which 
would  be  disclosed  to  everybody  connected  who  might 
come  in  for  a  subsequent  contract :  that  is  the  real 
reason.  We  do  not  want  to  expose  onr  contract  prices 
to  all  the  contractors  who  may  tender  for  them. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I .  say,  in  regard  to  what 
Hr.  Pope  says,  that  I  do  not  want  to  give  information 
to  any  contractors,  bat  I  might  get  the  prices  to  test 
the  figures  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  put. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  If  it  can  be  done  without  creating  any 
inconvenience,  yon  ought  to  have  it,  and  I  think  I  may 
promise  yon  you  shall  have  it. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  am  obliged  to  yon. 

{Sir  Oeorge  Bruce  io  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Have 
we  got  the  schedule  of  prices  upon  which  the  Welsh 
Scheme  has  been  calculated?   I  do  not  think  we  have. 

(3fr.  Ba\foitr  Browne.)  If  so  you  shall  hare  them,  sir, 
because  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
thicm. 

{Sir  Cfeorge  Bruee.)  There  are  no  ccmtracts  ther^  of 

course. 

{Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  There  are  uo  contracts  there, 
but,  of  conrse*  we  can  give  you  just  what  we  have 
estimated.  That  is  what  I  have  asked  Mr.  Himter 
to  do. 

{Ohairman.)  Why  are  you  not  contented  with  the 
total  result P  Mr.  Hunter  tells  yon :— "This  total 
"  figure  I  have  given  yon  is  based  upon  the  total  prices 
"  we  pay  for  these  different  things." 

iWitn»»8.)  It  is  so. 

{Mr.  Bdlfowr  Browne.)  I  think  yon  will  find  out,  my 
Lord,  that  thOT  have  put  down  prices  against  our 
Welsh  Scheme  lonr  times  higher  than  the^  have  pnt 
against  thdr  own,  and  that  would  rather  vitiate  their 
comparison. 

{Mr.  Pomher.)  Wc  have  not  put  any  prices  against 
your  Welsh  Scheme. 

{Witr.eae.)  We  have  not  put  any  prices  against  it. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  know 
what  prices  you  have  put  against  my  Welsh  Scheme, 
because  you  have  done  it  by  analog)',  and  I  know  what 
prices  you  have  got.  I  want  to  see  what  your  prices 
were. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  What  we  feel  is,  that  we  do  not  think 
that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  magic  at  hia  command, 
that  he  can  do  work  more  cheaply  than  Mr.  Mansergh 
and  these  other  gentlemen;  and,  therefore,  taking  the 
analogy,  wc  take  as  much  tfae  actual  prices  paid  in  those 


cases  as  we  do  fn  our  own  case,  the  actn^  price  paid 
for  the  Staines  reservoir. 

{Mr,  Savour  Brovme.)  We  cannot  do  magic ;  but  we 
can  moke  a  big  reservoir  to  contain  twice  the  amount 
of  water  choaper  than  Mr.  Hansergh  can  make  six 
reservoirs  to  hold  less. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  See  what  you  have  put;  you 
have  put  these  prices  for  the  six  little  raservoirs,  and 
charged  ns  on  the  big  reservoir. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  That  has  already  been  disclosed. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Now,  I  wwt  to  have  a 
comparison  with  your  prices,  applying  tl^m  to  my 
reservoirs,  and  I  will  shoir  that  your  am^igy  is  wrong. 

{Witneta.)  I  will  only  point  cnt  that  prices  have 
gone  up  very  much  lately,  and  that  those  Liverpool 
and  Birmin^^iun  and  Thirlmere  works  would  probably 
have  cost  a  good  deal  more  now  than  then. 

20.278.  {Gliairman.)  Is  there  anything  more,  Mr;  Hun- 
ter P — Thei'e  is  another  table  I  have  which  1  think  you 
may  find  useful.  It  gives  the  percentage  upon  the 
natural  flow  taken  out  from  the  river  every  year.  It 
gives  the  total  flow  in  the  year,  the  amount  which  would 

taken  out  for  a  daily  supply  of  300  million  gallons, 
and  for  a  daily  supply  of  400  millioo  gallons,  and  the 
percentage. 

{^The  witneee  handed  w  TaUe  3.    See  Appendix  M, 
Table  3.) 

20.279.  Just  let  me  see  that  I  understand  this  table. 
Ton  have  given  us  for  the  years  1883  to  1897  in  the  first 
column  the  average  daily  flow  of  the  Thames  ?— Yes. 

20.280.  Those  are  actual  fact*,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

20.281.  'I'hat  average  daily  flow  being  ascertained  by 
what — by  the  gaugings  P — By  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
those  are  the  gaugings  of  t^e  Thames  Conservancy. 

20,282-3.  {Sir  Cfeorge  Bruee.)  Is  that  the  flow  over 
Teddington  P — Yea. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  states  so  at  the  top. 
20,284-5.  {Ghairman.)  Then  you  have  got  the  average 
daily  take  of  the  companies  P — Tes. 

20.286.  I  suppose  that  is  dednced  ft-om  the  Wata 
Examiner's  Beport  ? — That  is  so. 

20.287.  Then  you  give  the  flow  at  Teddington  for 
the  year — that  is  merely  mnltiplymg  the  average  daily 
flow  by  365  P— By  36d,  or  366  m  the  ease  of  leap  year. 
The  natural  flow  at  Teddington  in  each  year  is  adding 
the  yearly  quantity  taken  out  by  the  Water  Oompanies 
to  that  amount  in  the  previoas  coltimn.  Tlmt  would 
be  the  natural  flow,  supposing  the  Water  Oompanies 
were  taking  no  water  at  all. 

20.288.  Then  yoor  next  column  is  the  annual  take  of 
the  companies  for  an  average  daily  supply  of  300 
million  ^lons  P— Yes. 

20.289.  How  do  you  eatomate  that — on  what  they 
would  have  taken  in  those  years  if  they  had  been 
supplying  P — It  is  the  annual  take  which  they  would 
take  under  a  300  million  gallons  daily  anpply;  the 
300  million  gallons  multiplied  1^  365  gives  1(^500 
nullion  g^ons. 

20.290.  I  see;  it  is  mere  arithmetic P— That  is  15-9 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  ^  300  million  gallons,  yon  see. 

20.291.  Inthe  year  1883  P— Upon  that  year;  and  for 
400  million  gallons  supplied  it  is  146,000  million 
gallons,  which  would  he  21-1  per  cent,  and  it  goes  on 
all  down  the  table  and  I  thought  it  might  be  useful 
because  yon  see  the  percentage  which  is  taken,  and, 
therefore,  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  left  to  pat  into 
the  reservoir.  , 

90.292.  Plentv  of  water  left  on  the  average  P — That, 
of  course,  inclndea  what  we  take  into  the  reservoir. 

20.293.  Plenty  of  water  left  on  the  average  P— .Yes. 

20.294.  But  in  particular  months,  of  course,  the 
result  would  be  otherwiae  P — Exactly ;  that  is  why  wo 
want  the  reservoirs — ^the  bottles  to  put  the  water  in. 

20.295.  Were  you  responsible  at  all  for  the  OTidence 
that  was  given  before  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Oommittee  P 
—Yes. 

20.296.  Whom  did  you  represent  there  P— The  Ch^d 
Junction— in  focfe  I  represented  tJie  Staines  Reservoir. 
I  was  Joint  Bngineer  with  Mr.  Hiddleton  for  the 

Bill. 

20.297.  Did  the  Grand  Junction  give  any  evidence 
about  their  future  requirements  P — Yes,  they  did. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Sir  Fbebebick  Bjuutell,  Bart.,  r.B.S.,  called  and  czamiiied. 


20.298.  (Chairman.)  Tour  qndifiostiontf  are  too  well 
known,  I  liunk,  to  nuke  iithe  least  neoessary  for  me 
tun&r  to  them.  You  have  been,  I  believe,  tor  many 
rem  ctaunlted  aboat  worka  iia  connexion  with  tlie 
MetropolitHt  Water  Supply  P— Yee. 

20.299.  And  aboat  the  applicatifuu  to  Farliaiment  of 
the  mtffi'  companies  P— 'Yes. 


}.  And  yon  gave  evidence  before  Lord  Balfonr'e 

Commission  P — ^Tes. 

20,307.  Bid  you  represent  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  the  proceedings  held  with  regard  to  the 
constant  uupply  of  water  to  the  MetropoliB  P— Yes ;  the 
proceedings  in  reference  to  the  requisite  fittings.  That 
iras  ia  1872. 

20.302.  I  believe  yon  concurred  in  settling  the 
reeulations  that  were  made  for  that  purpose?— Yea. 
I  had  a  large  share  in  them.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  aero.  They  have  continued  ever  since 
unaUered.  An  effort  wstss  made  to  alter  them  about 
three  years  ago,  as  regards  the  amount  to  be  given  for 
flushing  the  frater^closets.  An  inquiry  was  ihstitnted, 
ud  the  effort  proved  abortive. 

20.303.  ^ow,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  London. 
I  presume  the  ratepayers  and  the  oonaumers  of  water 
are  almost  identical  as  far  as  domestic  supply  is 
eoncemedP — That  is  so,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

20.304.  On  the  other  hand,  are  the  owners  of  in- 
dustrial undertakings  cnstomers  of  the  water  companies 
for  their  water  P — They  may  be  entirely ;  they  may  not 
be  at  all;  they  may  be  in  part.  All  those  circum- 
stauces  are  known.  In  industrial  undertakings  there 
ve  private.wells,  and,  therefore,  their  interest  with  the 
water  companies  is  not  the  same  as  the  domestic 
consamei',  because  they  piay,  or  may  not,  take  water. 

20.305.  Could  yon  tell  ns  at  all  what  proportion  of 
London  indastrial  undertakings  are  dependent  uiwn 
the  water  companies,  and  what  proportion  are  in- 
dependent?— ^No,  I  cannot.  I  know  in  the  case  of 
certain  breweries  where  they  have  their  own  wells,  and 
where  my  firm  bas  been  advising. 

20.306.  I  suppose  to  imdertakings  of  that  sort,  that 
are  now  independent  of  a  water  company,  it  is  a 
question  of  oonaiderable  impoi'tance  as  to  whether  the 
remuneration  for  water  is,  by  a  water  rate,  paid  by  the 
coQsnmers,  or  whether  it  is  a  "  rpte-in-aid "  levied 
upon  all  tlw  ratepayers  of  the  Ifetropolis  P— -Clearly,  it 
Toold  be  extremely  important  to  tnose  persons.  As 
long  as  the  companies  remain  it  appears  to  me  they 
cannot  possibly  have  a  "  rate-in-aid. 

20.307.  But  if  a  municipal  authority  managed  the 
water  supply  of  London,  we  know,  by  example  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  other  places,  that  a  '*  rate-in<aid  " 
might  possibly  be  resorted  to  ? — Certainly. 

20.308.  Then  you  say  tho  industrial  establishments — 
the  industrial  undertakings  of  London — would  be 
BQbjected  to  a  new  tax  P — Yes, 

20.309.  (Jtfr.  De  Bock  Tortar,)  But  they  are  very 
grent  gainers,  I  suppose,  by  having;  their  separate 
snpply  P — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  yon. 

30i81O.  Those  undertakings  which  have  sunk  wells 
are  very  great  gainen  by  having  uone  so,  are  they  not  P 
—Yes;  that  is  to  say,  they  get  the  water  for  the 
interest  npcm  the  capital  embarked,  and  upon  the  Cost 
of  pnmping. 

20.311.  Which  is  far  less  than  they  would  have  to 
pay  t<t  any  company  P— I  presume  so,  or  else  they 
would  not  do  it. " 

20.312.  {GhairmMn.)  Yon  know  the  subject  submitted 
tu  ua,  nunely,  whether  a  purchase  1^  any  one  or  more 
aathorities  is  financially  expedient.  Perhaps  you  would 
kindly  give  us  the  result  of  your  judgment  upon  that  P 
~Ia  my  opinion  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  companies 
should  be  acquired,  either  in  the  interests  of  the  water 
consnmers,  or,  in  so  far  as  they,  are  separate,  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers.  I  do  not  know  whetiier  I 
may  say  why  I  think  so.. 

20.313.  Ftay,  do  so  P— Iwillusnmethatthey  oonldnot 
be  acquired  wUhont  the  acquiring  authority  or  anthori- 
tics  paj^iof^for  them  such  a  sum  as  would  represent  tho 
pro&t  income  they  now  deriro.  &jiything  else,  it 
sppMrs  to  me,  wonld  be  unfair  to  the  persons  who 
originally  embarked  their  money  under  the  Farlia- 
nentvy  isaiwUon  ^nd  guarantee  of  th^  income,  if  it 


Sir  F. 

, .  BroKOMa, 
could  be  earned,  and  to  the  persons  who  subsequently  Bt.,FJt.S. 

bouRht  shu^B  at  enhanced  prices,  due  to  the  decrease   

in  the  value  of  money  and  other  causes.   T  presume,  18  Dee.  *98 

ther^ore,  they  wonld  have  to  pay  the  full  value  of   

than.  If  that  be  so,  taking  that  into  account,  and  the 
sulking  fond  into  account,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
certain  that  the  purchasing  authority  could  not  afford 
to  make  a  less  charge  for  water  than  is  made  now. 
If  that  be  so,  therefore,  there  ia  no  saving  to  the 
consumer.  As  regards  the  ratepayer  getting  any  profit 
out  of  the  transaction,  I  think  that  is  extremely 
problematical,  becanse,  as  I  say,  the  full  value  would 
have  to  be  paid ;  and  I  do  not  see  where  ttie  economy 
is  to  come  from,  if,  in  extensions,  the  companies,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Auction  Clauses,  and  raising  the 
money  as  they  do  by  debentures,  can  get  their  money 
practically  as  cheaply  as  the  others,  and  there  is  no 
sinking  fund  to  be  paid,  except  the  particular  sinking 
fund  I  may  have  to  talk  of  hereafter.  If  it  be  under 
the  notion  that  there  will  be  economy  in  management, 
I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  see  where  the  economy  is 
to  oomo  in.  London  is  so  placed  that  the  eight  com- 
panies do  not  appear  to  me  to  be,  any  of  them,  in 
excess  of  the  management  needed  for  the  inhabitants 
they  supply.  The  officials  will  have  to  be  equally 
numerous,  or  the  work  will  be  worse  done.  They  will 
have  to  be  equally  well  paid.  You  do  not  imagine  that 
a  trading  company  pays  more  than  it  needs  ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  I  can  see  is  the  saving  in  directors'  fees. 
Now,  they  amount  to  1^  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts, 
and  there  will  have  to  be  compensation  paid  to  the 
directors  in  the  purchase,  and  there  will  have  to  be 
the_  appointment  of  officials — beads  of  departments — 
which  will  go  vezy  largely  to  wipe  ont  any  saving  made 
that  way. 

20.314.  (Mr.  Be  Book  Barter.)  There  is  one  item,  the 
collection  of  the  rates,  which  amounts  to  50,000Z.  a 
year ;  might  not  that  be  collected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  municipal  rate  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  it— it  may 
or  may  not  be,  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  given  my 
attention  to  it. 

20.315.  \fjh(m-rfwm.)  That  would  be  a  very  oonsider- 
able  saving  ? — That  would  be  a  oonsiderable  saving.  I 
do  not  remember  what  the  percentage  would  come  to. 

20.316.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  interest  on  the  necessary  capital  for  the  purchase 
of  the  undertakings,  and  the  payments  to  be  made  for 
sinking  fund,  woiud  absorb  all  the  profits  to  be  made 
out  of  the  sale  of  water  P — I  shonid  think  so. 

20,^117.  So  that  no  reduction  of  rate  would  be 
possible  P — ^I  do  not  think  any  reduction  in  the  rate 
would  be  possible. 

20.318.  Surely  if  the  income  grows  as  it  has  done  in 
London  hitherto,  and  as  it  has  done  in  other  muni- 
cipalities, would  there  not  ultimately  be  a  possibility  of 
reducing  the  inkter  rates  ? — If  the  income  grows  it  will 
grow^  on  account  of  the  new  capital  to  be  expended,  and 
^t  now  capital  will  demand  its  own  interest  and 
sinking  fond. 

20.319.  Yes,  hut  the  interest  will  only  bo  2|  per  . 
cent. — ;I  do  not  know  what  percentage  to  state  for  the 
sinking  fund — whereas  the  capital  which  has  been 
hitherto  expended  in  water  undertakings  has  produced 
10  per  cent.? — That,  as  we  know,  was  the  original 
1847  Act  in  respect  of  where  there  was  no  fixed  rate 
put  in  the  promoters'  Aot. 

20.320.  But  the  companies  have  by  degrees,  several 
of  them  at  least,  been  creeping  up  to  the  10  per  cent., 
and  some  of  them  have  reached  it  and  have  even  paid 
back  dividends  ? — ^Yes ;  I  am  fortunate  enoagh  to  no  a 
consumer  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company,  and 
I  get  a  very  satisfactory  reduction  of  10  por  cent,  on 
my  water  bill  every  half-year. 

20.321.  Then,  surely,  one  would  expect  that  the 
income  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  wonld 
enable  any  municipal  purchaser,  any  purchaser  who  is 
a  public  authority,  to  pay  interest  on  purchase  money 
and  sinking  fund  instalments,  and  at  the  t>ame  time  to 
have  a  bahknce  which  might  bo  applied  to  the  reduc« 
tion  of  water  charf^s  ?— Is  your  Lordship  speaking  of 
prospective  capital  P 

20.322.  ProBpDOti'V'e  income,  rather? — ^What  I  was 
nrging  was  tlmt  the  ooropaiiies  can  raise  capital  and 
do  raise  it  now  at  a  very  low  rate,  beeause  tne}-  raise 
it,  i  believe,  entirely  by  debentures,  ^d  those  deben- 
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Sir  F.  turcB  are  offered  under  the  auction  clauees,  and  they 
Branurell,  thereby  raise  it  at  as  low  a  rate  as  tho  market  value  of 
St..F.R.S.  that  kind  of  security;  and  I  do  not  think  a  mnnicipal 

  body  would  raise  it  al  a  much  lower  rate,  say,  a  quarter 

18  Deo. '98  or  half  percent,  at  the  utmost,  not  even  so  much  as 

  that  when  iaking  into  accoont  the  sinking  fund. 

20.323.  But  a  given  expenditure  o£  capital  produces, 
does  it  not,  every  year  an  increased  revenue  from  the 
addition  to  the  number  of  houses,  from  the  increased 
supplies,  and  so  ou,  it  becomes  every  year  more 
remunerative  P — It  does,  with  qualifications ;  that  is  to 
say,  you  will  find  those  large  companies  are  spending 
every  year  enormous  sums  of  money  for  the  mere 
■ubsidittry  mains  needed  to  earn  extra  income. 

20.324.  {Mr.  Be  Soch  Porter.)  But,  still,  thayhave 
derived  increasing  profits,  have  they  notP — ^Up  to  a 
certain  time ;  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much 
increase  lately.  But  what  I  was  trying  to  do  WM  to 
answer  what  I  thought  was  his  Lordship's  question  in 
reference  to  a  capital  of  10  per  cent.  I  say  that  is 
entirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  raising  of  capital 
at  the  present  day  is  not  that  or  anything  bordering 
npun  it,  and  cannot  be. 

20,326.  (Chairman.)  Yon  mean,  that  a  man  who  pur- 
chases water  shares  to-day  in  London,  would  pay  oOOf. 
for  a  lOOZ.  share,  and  only  gots  3  per  cent,  therefbre  P — 
Exactly. 

20.326.  That  in  tme  enough  P — And  what  is  more, 
the  consumer,  when  he  is  thinking  about  what  he  has 
to  pay  for  water  supplied  on  extension,  knows  that  the 
capital  will  be  got  by  the  companies  at  3  per  cent. 

20.327.  The  experience  of  other  municipalities  than 
Iiondon,  which  mve  bought  the  water  undertakings, 
has  been  that,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  they  have 
been  able  to  reduce  the  water  charges  very  much  lower 
than  they  were,  and  yet  to  pay  their  way  P — T  am  not 
so  sure  about  that.  T  have  a  strong  recollection  of 
having  been  consulted  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
as  regards  the  necessity  of  a  rate-in-aid  to  supplement 
the  charges ;  and.  I  think  yon  will  find  there  is  a  rate- 
in-aid  in  Manchester. 

20.328.  "We  have  had  a  number  of  instances  given  to 
us,  but  in  my  recollection  the  rate-in-aid  and  the  water 
charges  together  come  to  a  reduction  upon  the  old 
water  charges  of  the  compai^  P— I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  that  may  not  be  so,  bnc  I  very  mnuh  doubt  it 
in  many  important  cases. 

20.329.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  At  the  present  time,  I 
think,  in  Manchester,  the  rate-in-aid  and  the  charge  on 
percentage  together  only  amount  to  6  per  cent,  on  the 
rateable  value  ? — That  may  be  so  ;  but  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  rateable  value,  I  think,  is  not  very  much  below 
that  which  the  companies  charge  now,  on  the  average. 

20.330.  Tho  charges  are  much  higher  tban  tliat  on 
some  of  the  smaller  properties  in  London  ?—  If  that  be 
so,  it  is  the  smaller  properties  that  waste  the  water 
more  than  the  larger  ones,  and  are  the  less  remunera- 
tive. Tbe  whole  thing  arisM  from  the  fact  that  you 
are  selling  a  commodity  not  by  the  quantity  used,  as 
you  sell  ga«,  but  by  rating. 

20.331.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  the  public  authority, 
if  it  purchaEed  the  companies,  be  more  efScient  in 
protecting  waste  than  a  private  company  P^ — No,  I 
doubt  it  very  much  indeed.  I  haTe  so  much  in  mind 
the  facts  in  tbe  United  States. 

20,832.  "What  are  those  faots,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  P 
— 1  thought  it  would  bo  convenient,  instead  of  handing 
iit  tbe  official  documents  of  certain  towns,  to  abstract 
them,  and  nut  them  in  tbe  form  of  a  memorandum 
which  I  will  hand  in. 

{The  toiiness  handed  in  a  memorandum  on  the  waits 
of  vmter  in  certain  eUiea  in  the  United  States.  Set, 
Appendix  Z,  6.) 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  That  is  very  much  more  convenient 

{Wiine$B.)  Might  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  been 
throe  times  in  the  United  States ;  the  first  time  was  so 
long  ago  as  not  to  make  it  pertinent  to  tbe  present 
inquiry ;  but  I  was  there  in  1^2  and  1884,  and  on  both 
occasions  I  made  it  my  business,  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  water  supply.  I  knew 
about  New  York  slightly.  I  could  not  get  at  tbe 
official  returns.  I  know  about  Boston ;  but  I  principally 
knew  about  Philadelphia,  for  it  so  happened  that  in 
1884  t  was  tho  guest  of  a  very  eminent  civil  engineer 
living  in  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia — not  an  elevated 
part  of  the  town  at  all— and  I  know  what  happened  to 
me  in  this  respect.  The  weather  Wfts  intonsely  hot,  a 


bath  most  desirable ;  but  the  bath  30  f^st  above  the 
pavement  was  incapable  of  being  supplied  with  water 
which  would  not  rise  so  high  in  the  house,  and  it  had 
to  be  filled  by  water  cans  from  below.  I  inquired  into 
the  matter,  and  I  have  furnished  myself  with  the  official 
report  for  the  year  1891,  and  again  with  the  offioial 
report  for  the  year  1896.  I  have  not  been  able  this 
year  to  get  the  official  report  for  1897,  but  I  have  got 
a  journal  called  tiie  "  Gras  and  Water  Eeview  of 
York,"  which  sets  forth  Vbo  Report  of  1897.  I  may  say 
to  yon  aa  evidence  of  what  goes  on  there,  th»t  in  1880 
there  was  ^ven  to  each  head  of  the  po]mU^iion  per  day, 
68  American  gallons.  May  I  say,  if  it  is  not  abeody 
known,  that  an  American  gallon  is  exactly  of  an 
English  gallon. 

20,338.  (Chairman.)  So  that  68  American  gallouB 
equal  57  English  gallons  P— That  is  bo.  Then  ml890 
the  quantity  per  head  was  131  American  galLona  and 

109  English. 

20.334.  That  is  an  increase  per  head  of  what  P— Of 
63  American  gallons  and  52  English ;  all  but  double. 

20.335.  Does  the  report  at  all  explain  that  enormous 
increase  P — No,  my  Lord,  but  they  applied  expressions 
to  it.  The  report  says: — "  No  one  would  pretend  to 
"  believe  that  t^is  represents  water  actually  consumed 
"  for  either  household  or  manufooturing  purposes, 

"  that  in  1890  there  should  be  required  131  gallons  per 
**  day,  or  63  gallons  per  day  more  thou  in  18^  forevery 
"  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Philadelphia.  On  the 
**  contrary,  everybody  most  be  satisfied  that  these 
"  figures  represent  %  flagrant  waste  of  water."  Then 
in  my  memorandum  I  continue  the  q^uotations  showing 
how  they  deplore  it,  and  also  showing  that  np  to  that 
time  they  had  not  any  filtration  of  the  water  at  all. 

20.336.  (Jfr.  Mellor.)  Whore  do  they  get  their  water 
from  P — From  three  rivers,  I  think— the  Delaware,  one 
I  can  never  pronounce,  the  Sohuykill,  I  think  it  is 
called,  and  I  ^ink  from  another  stream.  Mr.  Trautwine 
reports :  "  The  average  daily  per  capita  consnmption 
"  increased  from  100  to  17^-2  gallons  per  head  per  day, 
"  and  even  much  higher  rates  have  been  obserovd  in 
"  certain  *cases  by  means  of  the  Deacon  Waste  Water 
"  Meter.  At  page  110  begins  a  proposition  for  on 
"  Ordinance  to  extend  the  use  of  meters  to  prevent 
"  waste." 

20.337.  (Ohavrman.)  Can  yon  at  all  explain  that 
enormous  consnmptdon  of  water  P — It  is  not  conaump- 
tion,  it  is  gross  waste.  I  do  not  know  wbat  term  to 
nse ;  ii  is  an  enormous  distribution  of  water ;  I  cannot 
explain  it.  I  have  been  told  the  reason. 

20.338.  What  is  it  P— That  they  are  ofhud  oC  their 
electorate,  and  dare  not  enforce  any  regulation  wliioh 
would  prevent  this.  That  ia  the  reason  lam  told. 

20.339.  That  is  a  weakness,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which 
Rometimes  docs  arise  in  mnnicipal  matters  P  ^It  seems 

to  mo  not  unlikely. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  a  weakness  in  London. 

(Witness.)  I  think  it  is  an  instructive  document  to 
read.  My  memorandum  contains  the  following  extract : 
*'  We  are  now  furuishing  water  from  that  reservoir  to 
'*  a  locality  which  has  ceretofore  been  compelled  to 

depend  upon    direct   pumpage   from    the  river. 

when  we  have  a  complete  system  of  subsiding  basins', 
"  and  a  filtration  plant  that  will  answer  the  pnrpose  ■ 
"  the  question  of  a  pure  and  adequate  water  aupply  to 
"  onr  city  for  many  generations  at  least  will  be  settled." 
Then  I  have  added  a  footnote,  from  which  yon  -will  see 
that  the  oonsmnption  is  going  up.   "  1  have  not  yet 

obtained  the  corresponding  official  report  for  the  year 
"  1897,  but  1  have  had  sent  me  the  '  New  Tork  Water 
"  and  Gas  Review '  published  in  New  York  in  March 
"  of  tbie.  year,  giving  an  epitome  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  Report,  and  fiom  that  I  find  that  the  oonsamption 
"  forl897hadgonenpto216AmericangallonB  (t.o.,  17ft 
'*  English  gallons)  per  head  per  day,  being  an  increase 
"  in  the  year  of  42*5  American  gallons  35  Bnffliefa 
"  gallons)  per  head  per  day." 

20.340.  {Chairman.)  That  is  in  New  York,  ig  itp  

Philadelphia. 

20.341.  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  consnmption 
per  head,  I  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  what  you 
think  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  dema.ndH  for 
domestic  sopplyper  head  of  population  in  such  a  city 
as  LondonP— When  I  gave  evidence  before  Lorn 
Balfour's  Commission  I  stated  that  a  total  supply  of 
20  gallons  domestic,  and  6  for  manufacturing, -would 
be  sufficient.  I  based  that  evidence  upon  my  knowledcro 
of  what  wfts  done  in  Sheffield,  what  was  done  in 
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Koririch,  aud  what  was  done  with  the  water  compauy 
oi  irbich  I  was  then  a  director,  and  ain  now  ohairmaD, 
mppljing  a  very  well<to-do  population  indeed>  whioh 
«u  then  giving  17^  gallons  per  head  per  day  on  a 
cwstsnt  sapply,  and  under  the  frightful  pressure  of 
^  feet  in  the  engine-honse. 

20^.  Where  was  that  P~Tbe  East  Surrey  Com- 
piny.  They  made  a  retom,  I  think,  to  the  Commission. 
ITmr,  although  we  are  the  same  management,  and  we 
like  every  pains  at  the  present  time,  that  17}  gallons 
bii  gone  up  to  22,  in  sj^te  of  all  onr  efforts, 

20.343.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  increased  use  of 
vater  or  to  waste  P  —  Not  to  waste,  certainly,  but 
ivrj  lar^ly  to  the  increase  of  baths  in  houses  of 
comparatively  low  rental.  I  bdiare  that  is  the 
jsincqnl  thing. 

(Iff.  Pember.)  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Frederick 
kkpoans  to  have  seen  it,  bnt  we  have  a  list  of  about 
SOffifferent  towns  made  oat  expressly  for  him  with  the 
ODMamption  in  each,  and  it  might  be  instraotive  to 
70a,  my  Lord  P 

[WitneBB.)  I  hare  not  seen  it. 

20.344.  {Chairman.)  That  is  taking  place  in  East 
Snney,  but  in  London,  also,  is  it  not  very  strikiug 
tlW  all  the  new  honses  have  baths,  where  such  a  thing 
wu  not  thought  of  a  few  years  ago  ? — ^Yes,  and  now, 
therefore,  I  frankly  accept,  although  I  think  the 
amoant  high,  the  35  pUlons  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission. 

20.345.  We  have  been  told  that  you,  before  Sir 
Joseph  Pease's  Committee,  stated  the  facts  were  too 
strong  for  you,  and  you  no  longer  adhered  to  your 
estimate  of  26  gallons  a  day  P — That  is  what  I  am  now 
repeating  to  your  Lordship. 

20;J46.  Tou  did  not  tell  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Com- 
mitfee  what  amount  you  thought  sufficient.  You  say, 
now,  you  think  35  gallons  per  head  per  day  sufficient  P 
—I  tlunk  it  is  nat  only  sufficinnt,  bnt  I  tiiink  it  is  very 
ample. 

20.347.  Do  not  yon  anticipate  the  same  sort  of 
flxtrava^nt  tendency  in  Lond'in  that  you  have  seen 
in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  P — ^No,  I  hope  not.  I 
think,  under  die  existing  management,  it  would  be 
kept  down. 

20.348.  (3fr.  3faZZoi-.)  Where  do  you  think  the  great 
iraste  occurred  in  New  York  ?— New  York  have  not 
yet  spoken  of.  I  have  been  speaking  of  Philsdclphia 
at  present. 

20.349.  Philadelphia  will  answer  the  purpose  of  my 
qoestion  P — ^You  want  to  know  where  it  occurred  P 

20.350.  YesP— I  do  not  know. 

20.351.  Had  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  gra»  waste  occurred  P — They  do  not 
kaow.  They  do  not  pretend  to  know  thcmselveu.  I 
know  in  thiu  way:  It  results  from  there  being  no 
proper  regulations  as  regards  fLttingStand  no  enforce- 
ment of  such  regulations  as  they  have. 

20.352.  (Chairman.)  I  was  told  privately— I  do  not 
know  whe^er  there  is  any  truth  in  the  information — 
that  the  owners  of  bars  and  saloons,  who  are  very 
influential  persons  in  these  American  cities,  left  their 
lam  rnnning  all  day  where  the  glasses  were  washed  P 
—I  ehould  think  it  is  extremely  likely,  bnt  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
Ihnt  the  people  are  intelligent,  and  so  on.  Never- 
theless, here  is  a  result,  and  you  will  find  in  these 
extracts  that  they  complain  bitterly  that  the  water 
department  cannot  get  any  appropriation  from  the 
councils  to  do  anything,  for  they  leave  them  dependent 
upon  a  single  pipe,  whioh,  if  it  were  to  burst,  would 
pot  the  whole  district  out  of  supply,  and  matters  of  that 
sort. 

20,853.  Then  I  gather  that,  at  least,  American 
municipal  management  does  not  commend  itself  to 
your  judgment  P— Not  in  the  three  instances  I  know 
of.   May  I  just  go  to  New  York  P 

20,354.  Pray,  do  soP — I  could  not  get  any  official 
report  there.  I  found  that  this  thing  was  taking  place. 
The  water  is  delivered  at  a  very  low  pressure  owing  to 
the  great  consumption ;  and,  perhaps,  I  might  occupy 
a  minute  or  two  of  your  time  in  showing  what  I  mean 
by  that.  Let  U8  take  a  suppositions  case.  Suppose  you 
have  a  reservoir  100  feet  above  datum ;  that  yon  haid  a 
pipe  to  supply  1,000  gallons  an  hour,  say,  and  that 
1,000  gatk^is  ftu  hour  could  be  drivon  through  thttt 


?ipe  by  a  differential  head  of  10  feet,  you  would  have     Sir  F 
00  feet  at  the  entering  head ;  you  would  have  90  foot  Breunwell 
at  the  delivery  end ;  tl»t  delivery  end,  therefore,  could  Bt,^ M.S 

supply  water  at  the  top  of  a  house  above  80  feet  high.   * 

Suppose  you  now  want  2,000  gallons  an  hour  through  18  Dee.  '9£ 

the  same  pipe  ;  you  cannot  raise  the  source  of  Bnp^&,  ,, 

it  is  a  reservoir  fixed  at  100  feet  above  datum.  The 

only  way  you  can  get  the  extra  preasnre,  whioh  is  four 

times,  reraemlwr,  for  a  double  quantity,  is,  therefore,  to 

diminish  the  pressnre  at  the  outlet.   Your  outlet  now 

Topresents  a  pressnre  of  only  60  feet  instead  of  90  as  it 

was  before,  and,  therefore,  you  can  no  longer  supply 

a  house  80  feet  high ;  you  can  only  soppfy  a  house 

50  feet  high.   Again,  if  you  wanted  three-  times  the 

quantity,  you  would  mnt  to  have  90  feet  head,  and  yon 

would  have  the  remaining  head  at  the  delivery  end 

10  feet  just  above  the  pavement.  Now,  in  PhiladelpMa, 

owing  to  this  enormous  increase  in  delivery  through 

the   mains,  the  pressure  is,  I  have  told  you,  so 

diminished,  that  you  cwmot  got  a  supply  to  a  Inth 

30  feet  above  the  pavement.   In  New  Xork,  yon  will 

see,  the  pressure  also  diminished.   Problem,  how  to 

get  water  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  houses  when 

the  pipes  will  not  deliver  it.   I  am  speaking  of  1884, 

and  houses  of  ordinary  height  like  the  houses  here — 

not  gigantic  buildings  such  as  have  been  erected  since 

then  in  many  cases.    Now,  you  will  see  in  ironmongers* 

shop  windows  hydraulic  engines  for  sale,  and  ^ose 

engines  are  put  in  the  basement  of  houses  to  be  worked 

by  the  low-pressure  water  that  the  company  supplies, 

and  to  pump  up  a  portion  of  that  water  to  the  top  of 

the  building. 

20.355.  (Sit  John  J)<yringUm.)  In  fact,  the  water 
supply  is  used  for  power  P — The  water  supply  is  used 
for  power,  and  the  water  supply  for  power,  instead  of 
being  700  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  we  have  it,  under  a 
private  company  in  London,  is  something  so  small  that 
It  will  not  go  t-o  the  upper  stories  of  an  ordinary  house. 

20.356.  That  accounts  for  the  enormous  consumption, 
probably  P — No  doubt.  It  is  a  thing  that  reacts  upon 
itself.  The  enormous  consumption  dimini^es  the 
pressure,  and  the  diminished  pressure  causes  an  extra 

consumption. 

20.357.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  I  suppose  eight  or 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  water  raised  would  go  to 
waste  through  the  ramP — I  sbould  say  so,  certainly. 
These  were  not  rams,  however;  they  were  little 
hydraulic  engines,  cylinders  and  pistons  or  plungers  ; 
bnt  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  probabihty  is  that 
they  would  not  give  ^th  Or  -j^^th  of  the  water  at  the 
top  of  the  hoQse,  and  tho  rest  would  go  to  waste. 

20.358.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  Every  man  pnmps  his 
own  water  P — Yes,  by  the  aid  of  tho  water. 

20.359.  {Chairman.)  Isnppose  we  need  not  anticipate 
so  dire  a  resnlt  as  that  in  the  event  of  the  purchase  of 
tbo  London  companies  by  the  public  au^ority  P — Maj 
I  say,  my  Lord,  the  matter  has  become  so  bad  in 
Philadelphia  that  two  or  three  private  companies  have 
gone  to  the  municipalities — ^you  will  find  it  stated 
licre — to  relieve  them  of  their  difficulties  by  mftlring 
filtration  works  and  supplying  water  at  a  price.  X 
know  something  o£  this,  lu  addition  to  what  is  in  the 
report,  because  they  came  over  to  me  and  my  partner 
to  advise  them  about  filtration  plant,  and  thmge  of 
that  sort.  I  know  it  has  been  suggested  more  than 
once. 

20.360.  Private  companies  have  taken  part  of  the 
municipal  duties  oS  their  bands  P — ^Yea ;  you  will  find 
that  in  this  paper. 

20.361.  One  may  say,  therefore,  that  in  America 
municipal  management  has  broken  down  P— I  cannot 
say  tint,  of  coarse.  Ameiioa  is  a  large  place,  and 
there  are  many  many  towns  in  it ;  but  I  speak  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — principally 
Philadelphia,  because  I  was  there  some  little  time,  and 
with  very  intimate  friends  there,  engineers. 

20.362.  Bnt  has  not  municipal  msnagement  in 
England  been  more  successful  P— I  think  so,  certainly. 
I  cannot  say  much  for  Glasgow- 

20,ZGS.  Are  yon  ftimUiar  with  Bradford  P—1  have 
appeared  for  them  a  good  many  times  about  l^eir  Bills. 
It  IS  a  place  where  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  was  en^neer 
for  some  time. 

20,364.  What  do  you  say  about  the  management 
there  \xy  the  Bradfbnl  Corporation  P— Z  do  not  know. 
I  know  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  introduced  Deacon's 
meters,  and  made  »  report  in  which  he  pointed  out  Hat 

Cc  a 
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Sir  F.     ^7  them  a  large  amount  of  the  water  that 

Bramwell,         hitherto  been  wasted  had  boon  saved. 
Bt.,FM.S.     20,365.  Has  there  ever  been  any  failure  of  supply  in 
Bradford? — Tes;  perennially,  nearly,    I  am  reading 
12  Dee.  '98  now,  my  Lord,  from  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  "  Times," 
'  on  the  16th  Fobroary  1897,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do 

EO  (because  I  yras  at  the  pains  to  verify  all  my  facts 
then),  as  a  compendious  way  of  getting  to  them  now. 
"  It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  those  of  your  i-eoders  who 
"  piu  their  faith  to  municijial  control  of  supply  when  I 
mention  that  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  in  the 
*'  autumn  of  the  '  Jubilee '  year,  tiie  supply  wa'j  so 
"  short  that  baths  hod  to  be  prohibited  j  that  in 
"  Bradforc},  the  corporation,  as  appears  from  a  repmrt 
"  of  the  Waterworks  Committee  in  October,  1887, 
**  ■  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  placing  t&e  town 
'*  *on  short  Supply  during  portions  of  the  years  1876, 
"  '  1877, 1878, 1CT9,  1880.  1883,  1884.  and  again  this 
"  •  year '."  'Hiat  was  1887.  Then  we  have  Bradford, 
1898.  This  ia  from  "The  Journal  of  Ghwlighting." 
July  26th,  1898 :  "In  eubmitting  the  usual  statistics 
*'  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wnter  supply  at  the  last 
*'  meeting  of  the  Bradford  City  Council,  Alderman 
"  Holdsworth  made  a  statement,  which  shows  that  the 
"  consumption  of  water  on  the  high  level,  at  the 
**  present  time,  is  nearly  as  large  as  on  the  low  level ; 
"  and  this  has  been  the  state  of  things  for  the  lost 
'*  mouth.  Taking  into  cousideratiou  that  the  quantity 
"  of  storage  in  the  low  level  is  five  times  that  in  the 
"  high  level,  the  position  is  somewhat  sorioua.  Not- 
"  withstanding  that  the  corporation  have  more  water 
*'  than  last  year,  they  are  worse  off.  They  have  no 
"  water  to  pump  to  the  high  level,  because  the  conduits 
'*  only  carry  what  is  sufiicient  for  the  low  level.  It  is 
"  hoped  that  in  a  few  months  tho  Baden  reservoir  will 
"  be  made  into  a  high  level  storage  reservoir.  In  the 
"  meantime,  matters  aro  etraincd;  and  it  is  jnet  a 
"  question  whether  it  will  not  bo  necessary  in  the 
"  course  of  a  week  or  so  to  pnt  tho  whole  city  on  short 
supply." 

20.366.  The  date  of  that  is  what  ?— 26th  Jnly  1808, 
and  that  has  been  going  on,  your  Lordship  sees,  sinc« 
1876.   Therefore,  they  nave  not  been  without  warning, 

20.367.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Portsr.)  Would  you  say  that 
that  was  the  result  of  municipal!  sat  ion  ?— I  think  so. 
I  think  if  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
oompany,  bound  to  keep  up  tho  supply,  they  would 
have  done  it, 

20.368.  Do  you  know  when  the  municipality  obtained 
the  supply  P^A  good  many  years  ago  now ;  before 

1876,  certainly. 

20.369.  {Ghairm.an.)  But,  you  see,  Parliament  has 
put  the  London  companies  into  that  position  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  keep  up  the  supply  in  the  case  of  frost 
or  drought  P — That  is  the  common  provision  in  the 
1847  Act,  and  wonld  apply  to  every  mtmicipality,  and 
to  everylwdy  else. 

20,-'^70.  So  be  it;  then  tho  incentive  is  wanting  in 
tho  position  in  which  the  London  companies  have  been 
put  by  the  Legislature ;  they  may  go  on  claiming  their 
water  rntos,  and  receiving  their  income  though  they  do 
not  give  a  drop  of  water? — Under  tho  same  circum- 
stances. BO  far  as  I  know — I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected 
if  I  am  wi'ong — that  i.s  true  of  any  wat«r  authority  of 
any  kind,  private  or  public. 

20.371.  Tes ;  but  the  water  authority  has  no  motive 
to  stint  expenditure,  because  it  comes,  not  out  of  its 
own  pocket,  but  the  pockets  of  the  ratepay^s? — 
Exactly,  that  is  the  motive. 

20.372.  Whereas  the  water  company  has  every 
motive  to  stint  its  expenditure,  because  a  large  ex- 
penditure to  keep  up  the  existing  supply  is  not 
profitable I  do  not  tnink  the  conduct  of  the  London 
water  companies  bears  out  that,  my  Lord.  They  have 
not  stinted. 

20.373.  The  East  London  P— Well,  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  abont  the  East  London,  I  hope,  in 
Parliament. 

20.374.  (3fr.  Be  Book  Porttr.)  But  you  wonld  say. 
would  you  not.  Sir  Frederick,  that  the  condition  m 
East  London  was  wor.^iethaii  in  almost  any  mnnicipality 
in  England  during  this  last  year 't — ^No.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  quantity  pumped  into  the  district  was 
quite  as  large  as  Parliament  reserved  to  Manchester, 
when  Manchester  had,  from  the  Thirlmere  supply,  to 
giv*>  water  to  other  towns,  until  the  quantity  delivered 
into  Manchester  foil  to  25  gallons  a  head. 


20.375.  It  did  not  reach  tho  people  P— I  cannot  help 

that. 

20.376.  {Mr.  Fember.)  Tes,  it  reached  the  people,  but 
they  did  not  store  it,  and,  therefore,  it  ran  to  vuteP 
— As  regards  storage,  I  know  something  of  that  in 
relation  to  the  Waterworks  Fittings  Inquiry. 

20.377.  (Chairman.)  We  have  had  it  in  evidence 
before  U6  by  the  officials  of  the  East  London  Company 
itself,  that  they  havo  been  receiving  something  like 
13|  million  gallons  a  day  in  these  months  just  past 
from  other  companies  P— Tes. 

20.378.  Their  supply  was  deficient  and  had  hroW 
down  to  that  extent  r— Yes.  I  think  when  the  case  of 
the  East  London  Company  comes  to  be  inquired  into, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  treated,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

20.379.  Perhaps  you  had  better  say  at  once  how  you 
consider  they  have  been  treated  P — ^Wheu  they  came  to 
Parliament,  I  think  it  was  in  1883,  Parliament  eaid  to 
them,  although  they  were  supplying  one-ljiird  of  London, 
"  We  will  not  even  let  you  go  to  a  Committee  to  find 
"  out  whether  the  allegation  that  yoa  want  more 
"  storage  or  more  works  is  correct."  That  is  wlwb  I 
"  call  bad  treatment." 

20.380.  (3fr.  Pember.)  And  only  allowed  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  1894  P— Exactty.  That  was  at  the 
instance  of  a  speech  by  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Stuart, 
representing  the  London  County  Council.  I  have 
referred  to  Hansard  for  it. 

(Ohairman.)  That  is  denied,  you  know.  However, 
we  will  not  go  into  it. 

(TTiteflM.)  I  mean  to  aay  it  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
iemptoous  when  an  important  body  having  great 
obligations  upon  it  comes  to  Parliament  and  says 
seriously :  "  We  want  to  spend  capital  to  do  certam 
*'  ttungs,"  for  Bu-liament  to  torn  round  and  say :  "  We 
**  will  not  oven  let  yon  be  heard  before  a  Committee." 

20.381.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  our  business  to  criticise 
Parliament  P — No ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  it  as 
an  explanation  of  the  default. 

20.382.  But  you  see,  perhaps,  all  these  restrictions 
that  Parlioment  may  have  put  upon  different  companies 
have  been  largely  due  to  the  idea  that  porchase  was  in 
the  air  and  was  imminent,  and  it  was  not  fair  to  put 
upon  the  purchaser  the  expense  of  providing  for  all 
this  extra  capital  that  the  companies  wanted  to  expend  ? 
— Which  they  only  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  supply, 
and  which  would  he  required  by  the  purchaser,  unless 
the  purchaser  determined  to  give  up  the  supply,  which 
was  then  what  was  in  the  air. 

(Jlfr.  Femher.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  my  Lord, 
that  in  tho  summaty,  or  what  affects  to  be  a  "List  of 
"  the  companies'  Bills  introduced  since  1880,  with  sum- 
"  mory  of  proceedings  and  resnlts,  indicating  ultimate 
**  purchase,"  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  find  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  Bill  of  1893. 

(Chairman.)  Are  you  alluding  to  something  we  have 
got  on  our  notes  ? 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Yea,  the  document  handed   in  at 
Question  37. 

{CJtairman.)  I  think  we  have  got  those  proceedings 
of  1893  and  1894  burned  into  our  memories. 

(Mr.  Petriher.)  If  they  are  burned  into  your  minds 
now,  my  Lord,  I  am  ofmd  it  is  because  I  have  applied 
some  of  the  caustic  from  time  to  time. 

(Chairman.)  1893  is  not  mentioned.  1894  ia  -men- 
tioned. This  is  only  a  sammory  of  measures  passed, 
is  it  not  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Introduced,  I  thought  it  was. 

(jifr.  H.  L,  Crippa.)  Tou  will  see  it  is  headed  With 
"  summary  of  proceedings  and  result" — it  was  not  in- 
tended when  it  was  prei^ured  to  include  all  the  abortive 
Bills  of  various  kinds  that  hove  been  intmdaced.  Bnt 
it  deals  with  every  Bill  that  was  rrferred  to  a  Select 
Committee  and  discussed. 

(Mr.  P«»6er.)  The  word  is  "  introduced." 

(Mr.  B.  L.  Crippe.)  Ana  they  are  Bills  "  indicating 
"  ultimate  purchase."  I  do  not  know  whetlier  iho 
1893  Bill  indicated  that  or  not. 

ii0,383.  (Chairman.)  We  have  spoken  about  Bradford 
and  Manchester  ;  have  you  any  experience  of  S^ilnre  in 
SheflSeld  supply  p — Failures  by  frost. 

20,38*.  When  was  that  P— In  l89ri.  I  was  stnyin«  in 
Shefiletd  in  Ikfarch  189&.   Thai  was  a  wintor  uf  ^reat 
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froit,  yoar  Lordship  remembers ;  and  there  I  waB  on 
boimess  with  a  Tery  eminent  solicitor,  of  the  name  of 
Sordekin,  a  man  of  my  own  age.  I  dined  at  hits  house, 
and  he  told  me  that  many  weeks  past — that  was  in 
Man'li— ho  Jiad  been  without  any  water,  except  what 
was  brought  by  water  carts,  because  the  pipeK  were  all 
froeen. 

20,385.  Had  those  pipes  been  laid  by  the  company 
Thich  the  municipality  had  bought  up  r — Very  likely, 
ibey  did  buy  it  np,  I  do  not  know  bow  many  years  ago, 
ft^:ood  many  years  ago.   I  should  think  15  years  ago. 

20^.  Was  the  corporation  there  responsible  for 
tijing  the  pipes  too  near  the  surface  P— I  do  not  know. 
They  certainly  were  responsible  for  keeping  them 
AerQ. 

20.387.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  other 
obeierTations  to  make  in  support  of  your  view  that  a 
nimicipal  bod^'  should  not  be  the  purchaser  of  these 
dght  companies  ?  —  No  instanoes.  I  have  general 
reasons.  I  think  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  the 
control  of  the  water  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
flactaating  body.  Tou  cannot  get  unity  of  purpose 
as  you  can  with  a  continuing  body ;  aud,  as  you 
will  see  if  you  will  read  these  Philadelpbi&  re^torta, 
itmey  is  wanted,  but  the  couDcil  will  not  giTe 
it.  with  the  result  that  they  are  left  dependent  upon 
single  mains  and  single  pumps,  and  that  they  cannot 
even  get  roofs  to  Ibeir  places,  aud  so  on.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  an  English  municipality  should  be  any 
Duue  intelligent,  or  better  governing,  than  a  city 
Eodi  as  Phiuidelphia.  with  a  million  and  a  third  djf 
iiJitbitaDtB. 

20.388.  What  would  be  your  view  about  splitting  up 
the  undertakings  of  the  existing  water  companion 
among  several  authorities? — Well,  I  should  say  con- 
fosion  worse  confounded.  I  cannot  imagine  it  as  a 
Gerioas  proposition. 

20.389.  In  speaking  about  management  by  a  municipal 
authority,  hitherto  you  have  confined  yourself,  I  think, 
to  considerations  of  the  waste  of  water,  and  so  on,  and 
the  supply  at  high  levels ;  have  yon  anrthing  to  say 
about  the  quality  of  water  that  they  snpply.  Is  it 
any  hotter? — ^Well,  I  mutit  go  back  again  to  Phila- 
delphia. They  have  been  pressing  now  for  filtration 
for  years,  and  they  have  never  yet  got  a  grant  to  supply 
it,  and  if  I  may  refer  you  to  that  memorandum,  you  will 
find  a  table  referred  to  there  comparing  the  death 
nte  with  that  of  London,  **  At  page  117.  he  "— Traat- 
Tine— "says  that  he  has  given  on  Fig.  1  (tee  page 
"  113),  a  diagram  showiii^  the  number  of  deaths  from 
"  'fever'  including  typhoid,  per  100,000  persons  living 
"  in  London  from  1885  to  1891.  taken  from  the  evidence 
"of  Thomas  Orme  Dudfield,  M.D.,  before  the  Eoyal 
"  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply '' — Lord 
Balfour's  Commission,  I  presume.  And  theu  he  says: 
**  A  comparison  of  this  diagram  with  that  of  Phila- 
**  delphia  shows  that  the  need  of  filtration  is  sufficiently 
"  evident  without  any  exaggeration  of  our  city's 
"  typ**oi^  mortality."  Then,  measuring  the  diagram, 
"  the  proportion  in  London  appears  to  be  according  to 
"  the  diagram  about  17,  while  that  of  Philadelphia  is 
"  about  70." 

20.390.  Tes,  I  am  sorry  ,for  Philadelphia,  but  let  us 
coDfine  ourselves,  if  wa  can,  to  onr  English  towns.  Do 
these  great  corporations  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Sheffield,  and  so  on,  deliver  pure  water  to  their  cou- 
somers  ?—!  believe  so. 

20.391.  As  good  as  London  water  companies  f — I 
believe  so,  in  bo  far  as  occasional  peaty  water  can  be 
IS  good. 

20.392.  {Sir  John  Dorinfton.)  Is  the  water  commonly 
tinged  with  peat  P— Occasionally — ^not  infrequently. 

20.393.  (Cliairman.)  The  Thirlmere  water  is  peaty, 
is  it? — To  a  certain  extent,  I  believe.  But  I  am 
thioking  more  of  the  day  before  the  advent  of  the 
Tbirlmeie  water,  whcm  yon  never  saw  a  water  bottle 
in  the  Queen's  Hotel  in  a  clear  glass ;  it  was  always 
a  bop  bottle. 

30,-394.  {Major- Oejieral  Scott.)  The  Glasgow  water 
is  not  filtered,  is  it  P — I  do  not  know.  It  was  not,  I 
believe.  I  do  not  know  whether  by  this  time  it  is  or 
not,  bnt  all  thftt- 1  have  ever  taken  an  interest  in  about 
UlasKow  was  the  excessive  so-called  consnmption, 
which  I  always  said  was  an  incitement  to  other 
municipalitiea  nob  to  be  careful.  They  were  drawing 
upon  whftt  was  then  a  practioall^  nnlimited  supply, 
but  I  suppose  th^  have  not  fbond  it  so  since. 


20.395.  (Ohairman.)  Then  to  come  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  subject  of  the  severance  of  these  undertakinsis, 
we  have  Had  laid  before  us  the  view  that  the  Loudon 
County  Council  migijt  purchase  iho  whole  of  the  eiijht 
companies  and  then  sell  off  to  tha  surroundiug  metro- 
politan counties  their  sharo  both  of  worka  of  distri- 
bution and  sources  of  supply.  What  judgment  should 
yoQ  form  upon  a  scheme  of  that  sort  ?— As  to  works 
of  distribution,  I  can  understand  selling  them,  but  it 
seems  to  me  extremely  difficult  to  sell  ofi*  the  sources 
of  supply  because,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  happen  to 
have  any  partici^r  relation  to  the  coantieB  spolcen  of; 
but  if  eight  companies  be  too  many,  as  some  people 
think,  to  manage  the  undertakings,  surely  these  small 
bodies  must  be  too  nnmerons.  It  is  a  pure  matter 
of  sentiment  that  each  partionlar  government  should 
have  its  own  water  supply  in  its  own  hands.  "Well, 
why  uot  the  Islington  vestry  with  its  300,000  inha- 
bitants.  I  do  not  see  where  it  is  to  stop. 

20.396.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  Islington  Vestiy 
is  a  component  part  of  the  administrative  ooiinty 
London,  bat  the  county  of  Essex  and  the  connty  of 
Hertford  are  not  component  parts  of  the  adminis- 
trative connty  of  London  P — Is  not  that  a  mere  matter 
of  words? 

20.397.  Surely  not  P — I  should  have  thought  it  was. 
I  daresay  if  yon  were  to  go  to  the  Islington  Vestry  yon 
would  find  the  ohairman  of  that  vcstnr  think  himself 
a  very  important  person  in  respect  of  the  county  of 
London. 

20.398.  The  oonnl^  of  London  exercises  its  anthority 
within  the  area  of  the  vestry  of  Islington,  bat  it  does 
nob  exercise  any  anthority  within  the  connty  of 
Hertford  P— No. 

20,899.  {Chairman.)  The  contention  of  those  counties, 
and  the  reason  why  I  may  say  they  have  extorted 
from  the  London  Connty  Council  terms  of  severance, 
is  this : — They  say,  We  have  got  abundant  water  at 
home  which  we  can  nso  if  we  are  the  water  anihority 
and  WQ  do  not  Wont  to  be  drawn  into  the  expense  of 
going  to  Wales  or  of  carrying  out  enormous  works 
for  the  supply  of  ihe  administrative  county  of  Lon^m  P 
— Is  that  true  as  to  their  abundant  supply  of  water  at 
home,  as  to  all  of  them,  at  any  rate.  Take,  for  example, 
Croydon.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  Croydon 
has  been  on  short  supply.  What  would  the  county 
then  do  ? 

20,400.  Most  people  have  been  this-  yoor  on  short 
supply  P — Yes,  even  the  East  Limdon. 

20,'(i0I.  And  many  other  places  bosidos.  This  has 
been  the  root  of  the  insistanoe  of  the  metropolitan 
counties  for  severance,  they  say,  we  will  not  be 
dragged  into  expensive  schemes  which  are  not  necessary 
for  us  because  we  have  wells,  and  so  on,  and  can  snpply 
our  own  needs  P — ^Yes. 

20,'(02.  And  some  of  them-^for  instance,  Middlesex 
— have  raised  claims  of  priority  upon  the  Biver 
Thames  P— It  does  seem  to  me.  if  you  wanted  to  oon- 
trive  something  which  would  add  to  bad  management 
and  expense  of  management,  it  would  be,  to  break  the 
thing  up  into  a  number  of  separato  bits. 

20.403.  You  see  it  is  broken  n^  into  eight  bits  now  ? 
— Quite  so;  and  the  suggestion  is  that  there  onght  to 
be  one  becaose  there  ore  eight.  Therefore,  I  make 
a  mlo-of-throe  sam.  If  ei^ht  bodies  are  objectionable 
and  one  preferable,  how  objectionable  are  20.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  right  as  to  the  number.  I  am 
told  it  is  40. 

20.404.  Yon  think  one  body  would  be  objeotionable  P 
—It  all  depends  upon  what  rady. 

20.405.  Let  us  go  to  that.  Why  not  a  great  repre- 
sentative body  like  the  London  County  Council  — 
Well,  if  I  may  do  ao,  I  would  rather  consider  what 
body  should  not.  I  mean  many  bodies  may  be  imagined, 
buG  it  is  very  cosy  to  deal  with  the  one  body  of  all 
others  which  should  not  have  it,  and  that,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  Loudon  County  Council. 

20.406.  Will  you  tell  us  why? — Because  of  their 
avowed  disbelief  in  the  purity  of  the  present  supply. 
I  find  that  at  page  48  of  the  speeches  on  the  l.!ith  Juno 
1896  on  the  Staines  Bill,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  on 
behalf  of  the  London  ConnW  Council,  arguing  against 
the  passage  of  die  Bill,  said :  *'  And  it  will  make  the 
"  abandonment  of  the  Thames,  as  a  source  of  supplv 
*'  a  policy  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  been  decided 
"  npcm  by  the  County  Council,  and  which  will  ulti- 
*'  mately  commend  itself  to  everybody  in  London, 

C  C  4 


Sir  F. 
Bramw^, 
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Sir  F.  "  mnohmore  diffionlt."  That  that  was  the  policy  of 
JtwmeeU,  the  Loudon  Oouncy  Connoil  in  those  days  I  do  not 
3t.^.R.S.  think  there  is  a  moment's  doubt  to  be  entertained. 

20.407.  Theyhave  modified  their  views  now,  and  they 
only  regard  wales  as  a  sopplementary  supply  P — So 
they  say ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  body  that  went 
there  for  a  anpplementaiy  supply,  having  only  modified 
its  views  under  pressure,  will  be  very  much  tempted, 
when  doing  the  work,  to  say.  It  will  cost  us  less  to  do 
^e  whole  tiling  at  once  than  to  do  it  in  twioe,  and  this 
supply  will  have  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  do  not  believe  in 
sndden  oonversions. 

20.408.  Sudden  conversions  are,  of  course,  always  a 
little  suspicious,  you  think.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  you  say  the  London  County  Council 
ought  not  to  be  the  purchaser  of  the  water  companies, 
because  they  will  practically  render  useless  the  present 
supply  P— They  will  do  what  they  can  to  discard  the 
present  supply,  that  is  my  view. 

20.409.  So  that  they  would  be  buying  a  bad  thing, 
that  is  to  be  thrown  away  into  the  gutter  when  it  is 
bought  P — They  would  be  buying  a  good  thing,  which 
they  esteem  a  bad  one,  and  would  be  throwing  it  away. 
Another  thing,  the  business  is  so  vast  that  it  ought  to 
be  confided  to  a  body  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
not  to  a  body  already  overburdened  with  all  sorts  ef 
work.  Another  thing  is  that  the  body  to  which  it  is 
confided  ought  not  to  be  snhjeoted  to  periodical  changes 
by  election,  and  having  its  conduct  influenced  thereby. 
I  see  tikafe  in  the  evidence  before  your  Lordship,  Sir 
Alounder  Binnie  states  at  (^estion  1118,  in  answer  to 
your  question,  that  he  used  it  to  the  present  aathorlsed 
extent,  but  no  further.  Well,  if  a  man  will  not  use  a 
thing  any  further,  it  means  that  he  does  not  like  that 
whiw  he  is  using,  I  think. 

20.410.  Sir  Aleotander  Binnie  pat  that  upon  the 
ground  that  the  risk  was  too  great  to  increase  the 
supply  from  the  Thames  ? — Tes.  Well,  if  he  believes 
that  to  be  the  case  with  the  Thames  supply,  I  say  that 
his  evidence  shows  that  it  is  not  a  supply  that  is 
accepted  finnkly  and  unreservedly. 

20.411.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  know  enough 
about  the  quality  of  Thames  water  to  say  whether  it  is 

a  suppljjT  tbat  may  be  accepted  frankly? — I  know  it 
firom  being  supplied  by  it — from  hearing  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  about  it — from  knowing  intimately  chemists 
who  have  given  their  opinion  upon  it,  and  above  all 
things  from  seeing  the  weekly  returns  of  the  death-rate 
of  London. 

20.412.  And  all  those  show,  in  your  judgment,  that 
the  quality  is  good  P—Ferfeet. 

20.413.  With  regard  to  quantity,  have  you  been  con- 
sulted about  these  storage  schemes  which  are  to  make 
the  quantity  of  Thames  water  sufficient  for  increase  of 
population?  —  I  was  consulted  originally  by  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Fraser  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Hr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  and  wo  wrote  a  letter  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission 
approving  of  the  proposal.  I  have  not  prepared  myself 
to  give  any  evioence  upon  it  otherwise,  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  matter  which  would  be  already  fully 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  JCddleton  and  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

20,414  But  speaking  broadly  and  generally,  yon  do 
approve  of  that  scheme  of  storage  as  oeing  a  si^cient 
one  for  the  purpose  P — I  do,  entirely,  I  entirely 
approTe  oC  it.  The  Staines,  engineeringly  speaking, 
are  most  favourable ;  but  I  do  say  that,  in  so  far  as 
their  estimates  of  works  have  been  based  upon  the 
rainfiJlof  the  year  1898,1  do  not  concur.  Tomymind, 
there  is  no  reason  to  do  that ;  it  is  not  fair  to  do  that. 

20,415.  Surely,  if  a  similar  year  were  to  recur,  yon 
ought  to  have  provisions  that  would  protect  London 
from  failure  of  supply  P — Yes ;  and  I  suggest  to  you 
tlut  those  provisions  should  be  made  by  diminiBhing 
the  amonnt  going  over  Teddington  Weir  for  those 
exceptional  years,  and  I  do  so  for  the  following 
raasons: — If  you  lefs  enough  for  navigation,  which 
^pearairom  the  Appendix  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission 
lt>  only  3}  million  gaUons  a  day,  then  what  is  the  object 
of  the  remainder  of  the  water  P  It  must  either  be  f  or 
purposes  of  amenily,  as  the  Scotch  say,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  scouring,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Now, 
as  regu^  amenity,  that  means  the  amount  of  surface 
water  visible  to  the  onlooker.  The  depth  of  it  does 
not  matter  to  him.  So  lone  as  he  sees  the  water 
surface  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  2  feet  deep 
or  4. 


20.416.  If  he  is  in  a  boat  it  matters  to  him  F— I  was 
first  of  all  talking  of  the  amenity.   I  do  not  know 
whether  you  consider  rowing  an  amenity,  perhaps  it  is. 
What  I  meant  was  this,  whebhery  on  have  an  inch  of 
water  going  over  Teddington  Weir,  or  whether  you 
have  a  foot,  the  area  of  land  covered  by  water,  tmd  the 
water  therefore  visible  to  the  eye  above  Teddington 
would  not  be  appreciably  inoreased.  Nov  the  same  is 
true  below  Teddmgton,  since  that  lock  bridge  has  been 
put  up  below  Bichmond.  ^Hiat  bric^  holds  the  water, 
and  whatever  amonnt  is  going  over,  you  have  practi- 
cally the  same  visible  water  surface  to  look  upon. 
Then  below  that  lock  bridge  the  tide  will  praotically 
rise  aa  high,  and  will  fall  practically  m  low,  no  matter 
whether  you  have  50  million  gallons  going  over 
Teddington  or  200  or  500.   Therefore,  I  say  that  in  an 
exceptional  year,  a  repetition  of  the  year  1398,  which 
may  not  occur  once  in  20  years,  you  might  very  fairly 
meet  that  difficulty,  not  by  basing  storage  works  upon 
that  exceptional  year,  but  by  reducing  the  qoantity 
then  going  over.    Mighty  I  give  your  Lordship  an 
analog.    L'hQ  London  main  drainage  was  laid  out  by 
my  fnend  Baz^gotte  years  ago,  and  he  laid  it  out  so 
as  to  deal  with  the  rainfall  np  to  a  certain  point,  that 
is  to  say,  he  laid  it  out  to  deal  with  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  per  day  and  no  more.   Well,  taking  the  rainfall 
roughly  at  25  inches — it  may  be  24  inohas  or  26  inches — 
hat  taung  it  roughly  at  25  inches,  which  is  near  enough 
for  my  purpose,  that  would  mean,  if  the  rainfiill  of  a 
year  fell  in  100  days,  he  could  deal  with  the  whole 
rainfall.   But  he  does  not  lay  the  works  out  to  deal 
with  a  rainfall  of  one  inch  a  day.  or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
his  paper,  one  inch  an  hour  occasionally.   All  that  is 
got  rid  of  by  storm  overflows,  and  nobody  ejects. 
Nobody  for  one  moment  thinks  that  money  ought  to 
be  embarked  in  pumping  engines,  for  your  Lordship 
is  no  doubt  aware  that  a  very  large  part,  I  think  the 
whole  of  the  south  side,  und  a  very  large  part  of  the 
noriih  side,  sewage  of  London  has  to  be  pumped,  and 
some  of  it  twice.   Now,  no  one  would  think  of  laying 
out  capital  in  these  enormous  pumping  engines  to  deal 
with  a  rainfall  of  one  inch  a  day,  or  sewers  to  carry 
them,  but  they  ore  quite  content,  when  that  exceptional 
times  comes,  to  get  rid  of  it  by  storm  overflow.  And 
I  suggest  to  you,  that  with  respect  to  the  water  supply, 
when  an  eaoieptional  year  like  1898  comes,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  diminish  the  quantity  which  goes  over 
Teddington  Weir  without  harm  to  anybody.   I  believe 
there  has  hardly  been  a  complaint  from  anyone  this 
year  in  consequence  of  the  redaced  quantity  going 
over,  and  it  has  fallen  far  below  the  suggested  amount. 
Otherwise  I  agree  with  the  works  proposed  by  Mr. 
Middleton  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

20.417.  Your  obsei'vations  seem  to  me — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  right — to  point  rather  to  an  ex- 
ception introdnoed  in  a  yeu*  of  stress,  namely,  catting 
down  the  amount  thai  goes  over  Teddinnon  Weir  in 
that  exceptional  year  to  100  million  gallona,  rather 
than  to  a  rale  of  only  leaving  100  million  gedlons  in 
ordinary  years  P— That  is  so,  my  Lord.  That  is  my 
proposition. 

20.418.  One  would  have  to  invent,  therefore,  some 
authority  who  should  be  able  to  say — Now  the  time 
has  come  when  you  m^  deplete  the  Thames  another 
100  million  gallons  P — ^Well,  there  is  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  always  at  hand, 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  They  are  always  capable  of  bearing  an 
(UEtra  burden. 

20.419.  (Chairman.)  Some  authority  would  harre  to 
be  devised  to  permit  the  ezcoptional  depletion  P — ^It 
does  appear  to  me,  my  Lord,  if  we  got  a  year  like  1898, 
which  may  not  come  again  for  20  years  or  more,  it  is 
unwise  to  constract  works  based  upon  that  year  when 
we  have  aa  inexpensive  and  wholly  harmleas  mode  of 
solving  the  difficulty. 

20.420.  {Major-Genertd  Seott.)  The  normal  minimam 
^t  before  us  by  Mr.  Hunter  is  100  million  gallons  P— 

20.421.  On  your  theory,  provision  ought  to  bo  made 
for  a  further  reduction  below  the  100  million  f^loTiH 
in  oases  uf  exceptional  stress  P — Quite  so. 

20.422.  (Chairman.)  Below  100  million  gallons  P  

Tes.  IsayM  long  as  you  have  got  your  aj-  million 
gallons  Tor  lockage  in  the  case  of  exceptional  Btres», 
why  are  you  to  let  this  water  dribble  over  Teddington 
Weir  for  no  good  to  anybody,  not  even  for  the 
amenities  P 
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20,423.  (Sir  George  JSittce.)  Bnt  yon  must  base  the 
extent  of  yonr  reaervoira  upon  aorae  minimum  over 
Xeddington,  because  the  namber  of  daya  which  are 
pumped  is  based  upon  that.  Now,  Mr.  Snnter  has 
ba.-^ea  bis  calculatioriS  upon  leavins;  100  million  gallons 
going  over— calonlations  based  upon  the  year  1898.  I 
nppose  yon  would  base  the  oalonntion  npon  a  minimnm 
cT  100  million  gallons,  but  not  based  npon  the  year 
No.  I  wish,  if  I  C4n,  to  make  myself  clear 
spoil  this.  I  wish  to  be  allowed,  if  an  exceptional  year 
iri!«s,  and  London  needs  it,  to  take  the  water  from 
Teddington,  all  except  what  ia  needed  for  navigation, 
during,  it  may  be,  10  days,  or  it  may  be  20  days  only. 
But  I  say,  to  my  mind,  it  is  undesirable  to  incur  extra 
expense  for  the  mere  purpose  of  having  that  orna- 
mental water,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  going  over  the 
weir. 

20,^4.  Bnt  still,  you  rauat  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  in  estimating  the  areas  of  reservoirs  to  be  re- 
■erred,  yon  must  oase  it  upon  some  minimnm  flow, 
ilthongh  I  Can  understand,  having  made  your  reser- 
Toirs  to  that,  and  finding  it  come  to  less,  your  plea 
might  come  in  P — I  am  quite  content  to  take  id  in  that 
«hape,  hot  a  cypher  is  as  good  a  figure  as  any  other. 

(Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  But  yen  must  base  it  npon  Bome 

20.425.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Mr.  Hunter  has  given 
m  two  estimates— one  on  the  estimate  of  allowing 
200  milliongallons  to  go  over,  and  one  on  100  million 
gallons  P — Yea. 

20.426.  And  he  has  made  this  exception,  that  he 
Tsnts  a  provision  so  tiiat  he  iuot  go  below  that,  that 
is  to  say,  be  may  go  down  to  his  100  millitm,  or  a  much 
Im  amount  if  it  is  necessary.  Bnt  the  Inais  he  has 
taken  lev  his  two  estimates  aro,  in  the  one  ,oase,  200 
million  gallons,  and  in  the  other  100  million  gallons. 
Now,  if  you  had  the  choice  of  those  two  given  to  you, 
which  would  you  take  P— Certainly  100. 

20.427.  You  would  take  the  100  as  being  the  more 

permanent  P — Yes. 

20.428.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  As  being  the  more 
economical  P — As  being  the  more  economical. 

2ij,429.  (Sir  Qeorgs  Brvce.)  And  providing  quite 
anffioiently  for  the  Thames  P — Yes,  Sir  George.  I 
cannot,  of  conrae,  question  you ;  but  the  question  ia. 
What  is  it  for  ?  Ia  it  for  scour ;  is  it  for  beauty  P 
Beauty  by  the  contrivance  yon  have  got,  sootir  you  get 
in  flood;  and,  after  all,  the  question  between  200  and 
100  is  a  veiy  small  one. 

20.430.  (Mr,  De  Bock  Porter.)  Would  you  not  bring 
down  the  Thames,  if  your  suggestion  were  adopted,  to 
the  condition  of  the  I«a  during  this  last  year  r — ^You 
mean  no  water  at  all  P 

20.431.  Practically  P  —  During  such  an  exceptional 
year,  yes — enongh  for  lockage  and  no  more. 

20,452.  (Sw  John  Doring^n.)  That  is  to  say,  you 
would  have  no  water  over  Teddingtmi  Weir  at  all  P — 
Quite  80. 

20.433.  Only  what  is  taken  up  by  the  locks  P— Yes, 
in  an  exceptional  year,  mind  you. 

20.434.  (Chairman.)  The  Thames  wonld  be  reduced  to 
a  series  of  pools  below  the  locks  ? — No. 

20.435.  There  would  bo  hard!;f  any  flow  P — That  does 
not  make  pools,  my  Lord.  By  pools,  I  understand  a 
little  bit  of  the  bolwm  viaiblo,  and  a  hole  with  water 
in  it.  If  you  mean  a  aocceBSion  of  ponds  between  lock 
Slid  lock,  then  true.  It  would  be  only  lockage.  It 
would  be  reduced  to  the  condition,  then,  during  the 
time,  of  a  canal  full  np  to  the  brim  

20.436.  And  below  the  lowest  lock  at  low  tide  P— If 
you  call  Biehmond  foot-l>ridge  the  lowest  lock,  I 
agree. 

20.437.  There  would  be  an  expMise  of  mud  ? — Just  as 
there  is  now,  and  no  more.  The  difference  between 
100  million  gallons  going  over  Teddington  Weir  and 
thiong^  the  not-bridge  aod  200  is  not  appreciable  in 
the  way  of  low  tide. 

20.438.  The  difference  between  100  million  gallons 
and  3i,  which  ia  all  you  allow  to  go  over  in  the  oaao  of 
emergency  P — Even  then,  I  aay,  that  the  tide  ebbb  out, 
and  would  ebb  out  just  the  same  distance  below  Rich- 
mond foot-bridge,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
tide ;  and  the  extra  quantity  going  oTOi^-such  quan- 
tities &8  we  are  talking  of-  would  not  appreciably  affeot 
Ute  lettX  of  low  water. 

i  98598. 


20.439.  Do  you  mean  there  wotJd  be  no  appreciable  g,y  j» 
difference  even  to  the  eye  between  your  100  or  200  Bramvoell, 
million  gallons  going  over  the  lowest  foot-bridge  at  low  Bt.,FR.S. 
water,  and  only  3J  million  gallons  P — The  £fference  '- — 
due  to  a  sort  of  rivulet  in  the  middle  of  the  river — I  18  Dec.  '98 
agree  with  that.  Just  see  what  the  quantity  is  when  ■■■■  ■— 
yon  come  to  distribute  it,  and  recollect  that  a  great 

porldon  of  that  quantity  goes  out  when  the  tide  is  np — 
when  the  tide  is  poi-tially  up. 

20.440.  Yes ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  of  low  tideP 
— Therefore,  it  is  not  as  though  you  got  your  100 
million  gallons,  or  whatever  it  is,  concentrated  upon 
the  time  when  the  tide  is  down.  You  do  not  get  it 
concentrated  then,  and  what  I  say  is,  that  for  20  or  30 
days  in  one  year,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  occurring 
once  in  20  years,  the  thing  could  very 'well  be  borne. 

20.441.  Yon  say  it  is  not  worth  the  extra  expense 
involved  by  keeping  up  the  minimum  flow  of  200 
million  gallons  P — You  have  put  it  in  the  way  in  which 
I  wished  I  could  put  it.  That  ia  what  I  mean.  And  I 
gave  you,  as  an  analogy,  the  sewage. 

20.442.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  ia  quite 
analagous.  The  storm  overflow  afi'ects  and  hurts 
nobody,  whereas  this  diminished  flow  of  the  Thames 
would  leave  only  a  little  trickling  rivulet  and  acres  of 
mud  P — I  beg  your  pardon.  But  the  suggestion  was 
that  the  issue  of  the  sewage  into  the  Thames  hurt 
everybody,  and  the  whole  eflbrt  was  to  keep  it  out. 
Bnt  even  all  those  who  were  so  urgent  to  keep  it  out 
saw  the  impracticability  of  keeping  out  storm  water. 
The  whole  object  was  to  keep  it  out  of  the  Thames,  so 
that  I  cannot  agree  that  people  did  not  think  it  hurt 
anybody. 

(ChcArmem.)  Yes,  I  quite  agree.   I  was  wrong  in  my 

question. 

(JIfr.  Pemher.)  You  see  it  is  only  4  million  gallons  an 
hour,  as  I  understand.  It  is  not  the  whole  day.  1^ 
100  million  gallons  goes  down  during  the  whole  day. 
llierefore,  dividing  that  by  24  hours,  it  is  only  at  the 
rate  of  4  million  gallons,  or  thereabouts,  an  hour.  As 
the  whole  thing  occurs  only  three  honra  before  and 
three  hours  alter  the  low  tide,  it  really  only  means  that 
if  you  take  away  the  whole  it  woiud  be  a  loss  of 
4  millions  during  those  six  honrs. 

(Witneea^  Yes,  but  that  which  I  wished  tomakeokar, 
if  I  could,  was  what  time  would  the  tide  leave  the  bed 
of  the  river  below  the  lock  bridge  bare,  and  it  is  ot\j 
during  that  time  that  the  quantity  going  down  is 
appreciable. 

20.443.  (OAdtrnutn.)  Quite  ao  P — Because  directly  the 
tide  rises  to  cover  the  bed,  the  condition  of  things  is 
altered. 

20.444.  That  is  from  five  to  six  hours  every  tide  P — 
No,  my  Lord,  I  should  think  nothing  like  it. 

20.445.  Not  so  muchP — ^No,  because  the  whole  range 
of  a  tide  from  bi|;h  to  low  is  only  six  boura,  and  from 
low  to  high  uix,  if  you'  take  them  as  usual,  or  there- 
abouta,  and  it  ia  only  the  extreme  low  water  that 
nncovers  the  b«i  of  ttie  river.  I  should  very  mnoh 
doubt  if  it  were  two  hours  of  tide. 

20.446.  Still,  the  result  of  taking  everything  except 
the  3i  million  gallons  would  be  that  durmg  those  two 
hours  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  thebed  of  the 
«;ygf  p — Nothing ;  that  instead  of  what  I  call  a  small 
rivulet  going  down  representing  the  larger  quantity 
there  would  be  nothing  during  those  two  honrs. 

20,4i7.  (Mr.  Peniher.)  Instead  of  4  million  gallons  an 
hour,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  100  million  gallons  a  day  ? 
—Yea. 

(Gkairman.)  You  must  make  the  same  division  for 
your  3i  million  gallons. 

20,448.  {Mr.  Peinber.)  No,  taking  it  away  altogether,' 
it  is  a  loas  of  4  million  gallons  an  hour  P— Four  million 
gallons  an  hour.  May  I  put  this  to  yon  P  Objection 
made:  exposing  the  oed  of  the  river.  Amiwer:  If  a 
quantity  of  4  milUon  gallons  an  hour  comes  Oown  it 
comes  down  in  a  rivuJet  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  of 
tho  Hides  are  exposed.  Objection:  Yea,  but  you  aro 
going  to  expose  toe  whole.  The  answer  to  it  ib  :  What 
Sben  P  You  were  getting  uine-tentha  exposed  before, 
and  you  are  getting  it  all  exposed  now. 

20,41.0.  'I'hat  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  the 
argnmeut  to  lot  the  whole  200  millions  come  down.,  and 
have  a  bigger  riynlet  P — I  do  not  see  why. 
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Sir  J",  20,450.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ia  London  nroold  like 
Bfamwell,  to  Bee  the  Thames  a-  mere-  nvnlet  9—]^  m  a  wntamoital 

m.^ M.S.  objeobion,  eniirely. 

19  Dec  98     20,451.  Then  your  Tiew  is  that  the  removal  of  the 
.     Tliamcs  altogether  is  only  a  matter  of  sentiment  P — I 
think  I  hare  heard  something  of  traffic  upon  it.    I  am 
nndor  tbe  belief  that  there  ia  a  very  large  amount  of 
barge  and  wharf  property,  and  bo  on,  upon  it. 

20,452.  No  barges  will  go  up  that  rivulet,  they  will 
all '  bo  stopped  P— They  go  np  at  high  tide,  not  at  that 
tiirtebftbetide. 


20^03*  Ton  have  been  giving  us  your  reasons  to 
show  thftt  the  Thames  storage  echemo  may  prudently 
and  properly  be  calculated  upon  the  loi^est  basis  which 
has  been  laid  before  us  H~Tes,  I  puti  it  in  that  sibape, 
and,  to  save  my&olf,  I  day,  find  lower  in  an  exceptional 
year. 

20,454.  Therefore,  that  is  one  *>F  yottr  reasons  for 
Boying  that  the  London  Ooupty  Council  are  excluded 
OS  a  proper  purchaser,  because  they  are  inimical  to  the 
cheapest  and  beet  way  of  supplying  Ijondon  ."—I.  believe 
them  to  be  so.  If  they  lUf©  really  and  truly  converted, 
I  withdraw  that.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  their  true 
conversion  when  their  representative  says  that  it  is  a 
dangerons  supply.  If  it  be  dfuagerous,  it  ought  not  to 
be  used.  i 

■  20,455.  Now  you  have  hitherto  been,  proceeding  by 
negative.  You  say  the  Londori  Connty  Counoil  are 
not  the  proper  purchasers  P — ^Yes. 

20.456.  Is  there  any  other  authority  or  body  you 
would  exclude  in  the  ^ame  way  ? — ^None  occurs  to  me. 

20.457.  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  positive  form  of  tho 
■  intiuiry.    Cannot  you  fancy  that  tho  state  of  things 

might  bo  improved  if  some  single  authority  managad 
the  affaire  oi  the  eight  water  companies  ? — I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  woald  be  au  improTemeut  or  not  that 
the  whole  of  the  eight  companies  should  be  fused  into 
one  body  to  manage  it. 

20.458.  Is  not  the  equalisation  of  water  rates  a 
desirable  thing  to  achieve  P — That,  again ,  I  am  in  great 
donbt  about.  Suppose  you  find  high  water  rates  on  low- 
claas  i^roperty,  and  low  rates  on  high-class  property ; 
there  is  an  equalisation  to  some  extent  of  payment  there ; 
not  of  rating,  but  you  wont  an  eqoalisation  of  payment. 
I  am  paying  6$,  (I  have  made  ^e  oompntation  muiy 
times)  per  1,000  gallons  for  tbe  water  X  nse  in  my  house 
in  ord^  that  a  man  in  some  low  part  of  London  ^y 
get  it  for  2{i. 

20.459.  For  2d.  per  1 ,000  gallons  P— Tes, 

20.460.  I  think  yon  will  find  that  the  average  price 
received  by  the  Southwark  aud  Vauxhall  is  Sd.  or  5^(2. 
per  1,000  gallons.  The  East  London,  I  think,  ia  now  a 
little  higher ;  but  it  was  lower.  The  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  is  5"6B1  I  see.   "Which  is  the  company  that  is 

getting  08.  ?— The  West  Middlesex  from  me,  because  I 
ave  got  a  small  family  and  an  expensive  house,  and 
live  principally  in  the  country,  and  the  water  used 
there  (I  have  computed  it  many  times)  costs  me  58.  per 
1,000  gallons. 

20.461.  (Sir  George  Sruce.)  How  many  gallons  a  day 
doe8  that  give,  do  you  know? — I  took  abont  25  gallons 
per  bead  and  then  added  baths."  ' 

20.462.  You  assumed  that,  didjou  F — Tes,  I  have  not 
pnt  a  meter  up,  but  I  have  measured  the  baths  uid 
taken  tltc  unmber  of  them. 

20.463.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  For  Uie  time  yon  were 
in  residence  P—The  whole  year  round. .  I  have  a  family 
of  three  persons  only;  two  of  them  live  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  complain.  I  equally  pay  an  inordinato  rate 
for  the  pavement,  street  lighting,  and  so  on.  I  do  riot 
nse  any  more  pavement ;  I  do  not  use  any  more  street 
light;  but  I  pay  a  rate  on  my  house;  I  do  not 
ComplMU. 

20.464.  What  does  Lambeth  got  per  1,000  gallons  ? 
Those  are  the  highest  rates,  I  think,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly  ?  —  After  allowing  deduction  for 
empties,  and  so  on,  the  net  rate  they  get  is  6'%i5t2.  per 
1,000  gallons,  or  6^^. 

20.465.  {Mr.  Wollama.)  The  East  London  is  only  4d.  P 
It  used  to  be  4d.   Tho  East  London  is  4'082d.,  and 

if  that  is  got  by  means  of  an  average,  you  may  make 
^onr  own  calculation  as  to  what  the  maximuni  pay- 
ment is. 

20.466.  Would  you  regard  an  amalgamation  of  the 
9igbt  corapanieii  fis  being  of  fiiuipciftl  wdrantagc  to  tiie 


w*ter  consumers,  generally  P— I  doubt  it.  To  my  mind 
Loudon  IS  BP  largo  that  ,tlie  eight  managements  ai» 
entirely  justified.  What  I  mean  is,  if  the  sm^lest 
supply  were  given  to  a  town  it  would  be  looked  upon 
m  perfectly  proper  that  there  should  be  a  management 
to  such  a  town  as  that.  When  you  gst  up  to  a  certain 
size  X  think  management  is  entirely  justifiel 

After  a  short  adjournment. 
20,467-.  (OltairmoM.)  1  think.  Sir  Frederick,  we  han-* 
had  enough  about  tho  London  County  Council^  but  ia 
it  your  view  -that  you  could  jlot  devise  any  authority 
into  whoae  bands  it  would  bo  financially  expedient  to 
pnt  these  eight  undertakings?  Supposing  yon  had, 
f«r  inatance,  a  body  of  experts,  cither  representative' 
either  appointed  by  public  authorities  or  by  Govern- 
ment, or  appointed  in  some  wa^  or  other,  but  a  body 
of  e^»rtB  whose  sole  business  it  ehoold  be  to  manage 
these  water  undertakings  for  the  ben^t  of  the  oon^ 
sumer.  do  not  you  think  financially  in  the  result,  the 
consumer  would  benefit  from  management  of  that  sortp 
—I  do  not  quite  see  why.  I  mean,  we  have  got  to 
start  with  the  fact  that  income  enough  has  to  bo 
derived  to  pay  for  the  purchase.  That  ia  a  thing  to 
begin  with. 

'20,468.  Certainly,  but  I  mean,  to  make  no  profit  to 
anybody;  not  to  give  10  per  cent,  to  shareholdere,  or 
to  pay  back  dividends,  but  simply  to  try  and  supply 
London  in  the  cheapest  and  best  way  possible  P— 'I'hat 
being  so,  I  do  not  see  why  tbe  companies,  being  left  as 
they  are,  or  united  in  one  body  and  able  to  raise  tbe 
money  upon  the  terms  that  they  can  now  do,  could 
not  do  the  thing  financially  as  well,  and  therefore  as 
much  to  tbe  benefit  of  the  consumers,  as  a  body  of 
experts. 

20.469.  Except  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
panies in  tho  first  place  to  reach  their  10  per  cent, 
dividend,  aud,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  up  all  their 
back  dividends,  and  then  in  tha  third  place  to  accumu- 
late a  reserve  fund,  and  then,  and  then  only,  to  reduce 
tbe  price  of  water,  whereas  a  public  body  adminiafcering 
the  whole  system  with  a  view  entirely  to  the  interests 
of  tbe  water  consumer,  aud  without  any  ph^roholders 
to  think  of  could  avail  themseivcR  of  any  increase  in 

their  water  revenue  for  the  benefit  nf  tho  consumer  ?  

If  we  wOTo  to  begin  all  over  again,  that  might  be  so, 
but, at  the  nsk'of  weazying  you,  I  musi  repeat  this: 
The  10  per  cent,  that  your  Lordship  has  spoken  of 
more  than  once,  aud  the  bock  dividends  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  will  all  have  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  pur- 
chase. You  cannot  wipe  them  out  unless  you  are 
gouig  to  be  unfair  to  the  compaines. 

20.470.  Of  course,  they  must  be  allowed  for  in  the 

Eorchaae.  That  is.  the  companies,  if  they  are  not  to 
a  nnfurly  treated,  must  get  such  a  number  of  years' 
pnrohaBe  as  representa  the  probable  durability  of  their 
present  income  P-^And  the  prospective  benefit  arisiniE 
therefrom.  ° 

20.471.  And  the  prospective  benefit,  if  yon  pieaso 
On  Uie  other  hand,  if  the  arbitrator  does  his  duty  tho 
purchaser  will  pay  no  more,  beyond  that  present  incomo 
or  prospective  increase,  than  it  is  really  and  fairlv 
worth  P— Quite  HO.  ^ 

20.472.  Therefore, the  purchaser  will  get  his  moneTS 
worth  P—HiB  money's  worth,  but  having  got  it  at  that 
price,  I  dp  not  see  where  the  economy  your  Lordship 
BuggeBts  oomes  in,  because  he  oonld  only  deal  with  ex- 
tendons,  and  I  cannot  see  th^t  this  new  body  conld 
deal  with  extensions  witii  any  more  economy  or  anv 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  thwi  tho  com- 
panies can  and  do  at  the  present  moment. 

20.473.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Pm  to-.)  But  the  compamee 
would  make  extensions  for  profit,  whereas  this  bodv 
thali  his  Lordship  refers  to  would  not.   They  would 

only  do  it  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  P  Tho 

companies'  profit  is  that  which  they  will  get  npon  thft 
money  they  borrow  at  the  rate  at  which  they  do  borrow 
it.  They  will  maintain  their  rates,  if  that  la  what  von 
mean ;  they  will  maintain  their  rates,  no  doubt  as 
assured  to  them  by  Act  oE  Parliament,  and  if  thev 
d^d  not,  then  you  would  borrow  the  money  mnch 


20,474.  (Ohiiirman.)  Take  the  company  that  charcrpa 
yon  at  tbe  rate  of  6«.  per  thousand  gallons  P— It  does. 

.30.4.75.  In  fact.ttjey  do-theyare  paying  their  10  per 
cent  dividend.    They  have  now  paid  all  their  hk^l 
dividends,  and  they  are  beginning  to  benetit  the  ^ 
Burner  only  b^caqee  they  cannot  help  themeelv^e  if 
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tbercoold  pay  11  per  oent  instead  of  10  ^ibey  would P 
— If  tbey  vere  on  a  Hrliding  scale  like  the  gasworks. 

20.476.  But  WQ  have  been  told  that  is  impoBsible 
vith  water  P — I  quite  agree.  But  I  mean,  in  faot,  if 
ihtf  could  divide  11  per  cent,  they  iroold,  bnt  that 
na  not  the  bargain  with  Parliament.  The  bargain 
liUi  j^rliament  was  that  they  should  divide  10  per 
eat,  and  no  more. 

20.477.  Wonld  not  the  benefit  be  to  the  consumer  if 
tbe  growing  profits  of  that  undertaking  were  in  the 
binds  cf  a  public  body,  whose  sole  object  should  be  to 
bawfit  the  consume,  as  far  aa  they  can  P — I  am  very 
Eony  ta  say  I  cannot  ne  it.  Having  the  tight  to 
bomnr  that  money  as  cheaply  as  a  pablio  auuioritiy 
m,  I  believe  their  management  is  superior  to  that  of 
ft  pablio  authority,  and  certainly  to  one  made  up  of 
experts. 

20.478.  Do  yon  think  experts  are  bad  managers 
Tea. 

20,470.  Then  vrhat  sort  of  managers— ordinary 
baainess  men  P— Ordinary  bnnness  men. 

^,480.  Why  should  no%  you  have  an  aiithorit^  o£ 
ordinary  business  men  f— That  was  not  what  your 
Lordahip'put  to  me.- 

i!0,481.  I  thought'aman,  for  instance,  who  inspects 
the  business  of  an  iron  smelting  company  would  not  be 
ths  man  to  put  at  the  bead  of  water  undertakings. 
ITiat  is  why  I  said  a  body  of  experts  P — Very  likely  he 
woald  be,  because  he  would  know  whether  the  pipes 
were  well  laid  or  not. 

S0,4B2.  Let  me  say  of  a  cotton  spinner,  who  is  a 
basiness  man,  that  he  would  not  be  tne  man  to  put  at 
the  bead  of  a  water  undertaking  P~That  may  do,  but 
we  know  that  in  a  trading  pompany  they  put  such, 
penons  at  the  head  of  them  to-day. 

20,4p83.  (Mr.  3)e  Sock  Porter.)  But  yoii  jost  now 
referred  to  the  possible  jnrofit  the  companies  oi^t  to 
be  paid  for,  so  ^lat  yon  had  oontemplaied  some  profit 
over  and  above  the  bare  cost  of  prodt^ction  iu  'the 
future  ?— They  will  have  the  profit  arising  from  the 
extra  increase  in  the  amount,  if  there  be  any,  but  it 
will  be  dUnted  in  the  way  of  dividend  over  the  increased 
cspitoL 

20,481  Do  not  you  think  it  reasonable  that  any 
profit  that  will  aocrae  hereafter  shonid  be  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  consumer  P — No,  1  do  not, 

20.485.  Why  should  we  go  on  perpetuating  giving 
to  the  companies  ? — X  cannot  follow  you.  The  profit 
comes  up  on  the  rate  they  pay  for  the  borrowed  money. 
That  is  all.  If  they  can  raise  money  at  3  per  cent., 
tbey  cannot  pay  more  than  3  per  cent,  upon  it.  If 
tbe  sQppobed  body  can  raise  money  at  3  per  cent.,  it 
has  to  pay  3  per  cent,  upon  that. 

20.486.  But  just  now  you  said  that  the  compauies 
must  be  compensated  for  their  future  profits  P — Yes. 

20.487.  Then  you  contemplate  future  profits  P  —  I 
ocmtemplate  future  profits  upon  the  present  scale  of 
ahuehuders. 

90.488.  Then  if  there  are  to  be  future  profits,  why 
shonid  not  those  future  profits  go  to  the  benefit  of  ^hc 
nmsnmerP-^They  wonld  as  regards  the  new  capital 
that  is  required. 

20.489.  Only  to  the  extent  of ,  tbe  sinking  fund 
clauses  P— Oh,  no. 

20.490.  (Kr.  LewU.)  That  would  be  simply  after  the 
maiimum  dividend  baa  been  reoched  P— Yes ;  bub  that 
is  the  bargain  with  Parliament  at  tbe  present  time. 

20.491.  (Kr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  Yes,  bnt  they  have 
not  rU  reached  their  maximum  dividend  at  present  P— 
ITo,  but  the  bargain  with  Parliament  is  that  they  shall 
if  they  can. 

20.492.  (Caiman.)  The  question  is,  whether  that 
is  not  a  ruinous  bargain  for  the  consumer  P-^If  that 
is  so,  the  arbitrator  has  got  to  allow  for  it. 

20.493.  i^ajor-Qmeral  Beoit.)  But  not  on  future 
capital  i* — No.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  distinguish 
as  the  difference,  if  I  may,  which  there  is  between  me 
and  Mr.  De  Book  Porter.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
kll  future  poBsibilities  of  profit  would  have  to  be  paid 
for,  and  therefore  tha  consumer  would  have  to  pay 
for  that  under  any  new  regime.  All  profits- depending 
upon  the  future  capital  oould  be  as  oheeply  raised  by 
ft  pnrate  body,  such  as  we  are  thinking  of,  aa  by  a 
public  body,  or  within  a  i  per  cent. 


20.494.  (Sir  John  Doringtoiu.)  Sappcsing  a  new  main  p 
is  laid  for  a  new  population,  and  tho  capital  cost  is  BramweU 
rairad  at  3  per  cent.,  and  that  main  yields  10  per  cent.  jfUJ'Jl  S 

on  its  commercial  value  P— *llien,  if  so,  it  can  only  go   ' 

to  the  shares  which  are'  yet  unsatisfied  as  regards  their  iB  Dec.  'U 
dividend,  and  as  to  which  the  bargain  was  made  by     ,  ■ 
Parliament  that  they  should  have  their  dividend  if 

they  oould  get  it. 

20.495.  That  is  to  say,  they  wonld  try  to  make  up 
this  10  per  oent,  which  is  their  liinitP — Yes;  and 
I  say  iu  the  purchase  of  them  the  arbitrator  would 
have  to  take  that  into  account,  and  tiierefore  you 
cannot  start  with  a  clean  sheet.  Yon  are  not  starting 
from  the  begiiaiiag. 

20,49$.  {Uajor-Omcrdl  8eott.)  If  there  is  to  be  a 
future  expenditure  of,  say,  15  million  pounds  or 
18  million  pounds — double  the  nominal  capital — for 
extension  of  works,  you  think  the  arbitrator  shonid 
take  that  into  account,  and  take  the  profits  into' 
account  in  determining  the  price  at  the  present  time  ? 
— No,  I  do  not,  because  the  15  million  pouads  would 
be  raised  under  the  Auction  Clauses,  and  tho  profits 
would  be  practically  nU^  Thoy  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  interest  on  money  raised. 

20,407.  But  the  compan;^  would  not  be  siiti^fied  wit^ 
a  mere  3  per  cent.  P— It  is  oonipellod  to  be  satisfied. 
It  has  no  power  to  divide  any  greater  amount  to  the 
persons  who  have  lent  tho  15  million  pounds.  It 
cannot  help  itself. 

20,498.  But  would  not  it  borrow  that  money  or  pay 
that  interest  at  3  per  cent,  with  the  hope  of  obts^iog 
something  more,  so  that  it  would  be  able  to  divide 
something  among  the  shareholders  as  profit  F — I  do 
not  see  how  it  can.  It  could  not  do  so  unless  it  hod 
to  make  up  unsatisfied  dividends  upon  the  existing 
shares,  and,  in  so  for  as  that  js  concerned,  the 
arbitrator  would  have  to  allow  for  it. 

20,4!G9.  (Mr.  De  Book  Sorter.)  Your  proposition 
would  be  true,  would  it  not.  if  all  the  companies  hod 
reached  their  maximum,  and  paid  back  dividends  P-— 
It  is  equally  true  iu  the  case  1  am  reiterating.  The 
arbitrator  would  have  to  take  into  account  the  pro- 
bability of  making  these  bock  dividends,  and  he  wonld 
allow  for  it  in  the  gross  sum  to  be  paid. 

20,500.  But  in  some  cases  there  is  very  little  pros- 
pect of  getting  it?— Then  he  would  not  cet  it. 


20.501.  But  still  they  would  absorb  any  profit  there 
was  to  be  got  in  the  future  P— And  they  are  entitled  to 
do  BO  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

20.502.  {OhoM-fMM.)  Bnt  the  question  is  whether  it 
is  not  expedient  in  tibe  interests  of  the  water  consumer 
to  say  whether  that  state  of  things  should  not  be  done 
away  with  by  Parliament  P~It  may  be  expedient  in  the 
interest  of  the  water  consumers  if  we  did  not  consider 
the  honesl^  of  the  cose. 

20.503.  I  am  not  suggesting  that,  but  you  do  not 
deny  if  the  companies  spent  in  the  next  20  or  30  years 
15.000,0002..  aren  borrowed  on  deboitures,  that  tiwy 
will  not  fiwn  that  erpenditore  get  aa  inorrased  profit 
which  would  be  available  for  the  Imieftt  of  their 
shareholders  P^Yes,  I  am  not  eaying  that;  I  am 
saying  they  will,  and  I  say  that  that  bein^  so  the 
arbitrator,  in  determining  tbe  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
aompanies  for  the  sorrender  of  their  rights,  should  take 
that  into  aooonnt,  aiuL  let  something  be  paid  for  it/ 

20.504.  Certainly;  but  he  would  not  carry  his  mind 
on  to  the  indefinite  future.  He  would  only  add  a 
certain  number  of  years'  purchase,  possibly  P— May  I 
remind  your  Lordship  of  a  certain  Scocktcai  and 

Middlesborongh  Arbitration  ? 

20.505.  I  am  sure  I  have  forgotten  it  ? — In  that  case 
it  was  carried  on  to  about  30  years,  I  think,  and  I 
think  I  remember  the  counsel  who  were  engaged  in 
it,  too. 

20.506.  But  if,  at  the  end  of  30  years,  the  prsspective 
increase  of  income  went  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
is  not  that  worth  securing? — am  dunae,  and  I  cannol 
go  any  further.  If  it  is  there  it  would  be  paid  for,  and 
therefore  the  eonsumer  will  have  to  pay  for  it,  what- 
ever it  is.   If  it  is  not,  then  tbe  question  Will  not  arise. 

20.507.  Then  yon  would  repudiate  all  such  ideas  as 
have  been  put  before  us  as  to  cutting  down  the  capital 
of  the  companies  to  what  is  ofi'ective  capital  at  thiH 
moment,  and  eliminating  all  that  is  obsolete  capiat  F— 
Certainly  I  should. 

Dd  ^ 
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SirF.  20»50e.  It  hu  been  suggested  to  ua  that  a  vaefc 
MramaOl,  amouttt  of  the  capital  of  these  different  compBnies  is 
Bt.^M.S.  represented  by  obsolete  works,  and  is  no  longer  effective 
xmn — loo  earaing  income,  and  that  therefore  it  should  be 
iguee.  m  strnck  off  the  total  share  capital  amount  of  the  different 

compauieB  P— I  do  not  agree,  and  may  I  say  why  f 

May  I  give  an  illistration  P 

20.509.  Dj  bo?— Supposiu-;  it  waro  to  please  Provi- 
dence auddeoly  to  discover  at  the  head  of  the  Thames 
a  source  of  supply  yielding  four  million  gallons  a  day 
BO  as  to  renc&r  all  these  extra  works  unnecessary,  and 
BO  on,  and  suppose  the  companies  were  able  to  take  it. 
If  they  took  it  and  earned  their  income,  the  thing  they 
would  have  to  sell  would  not  bo  their  works  but  their 
income.  They  are  paid  upon  income,  and  not  upon 
works.  Ton  may  take  the  case  of  Waterloo  Bridgo 
being  bought  by  the  London  County  Council— not  upon 
income — they  are  very  fond  of  going  upon  works,  out 
it  they  went  upon  inuome,  and  it  was  bought  upon  the 
receipts  of  toll,  that  beingpracticaily  next  to  nothing, 
it  wonld  not  cost  mnch,  Waterloo  Bridge  cost  IJ-  mil- 
lions, and  it  will  cost  a  million  to  build.  In  that  case 
you  haTe  got  470,0002.  only.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
works  that  are  bought,  it  is  the  income— that,  is  the 
undertaking. 

20.510.  {Sir  Geoi^ge  Bruce.)  Supposing  the  companies 
were  to  be  sold  to-morrow,  what  the  companies  would 
hare  to  sell  would  ho  their  income  at  the  moment  plus 
any  possible  increase  of  dividend  npon  the  same  capital 
as  they  have  already  spent.  That  is  to  say,  you  could 
not  possibly.  I  imagine,  take  into  consideration  that 
they  were  to  he  paid  for  the  15  millions  which  was 
m  prospect  of  being  spent?— They  would  only  be  paid 
upon  that  money  at  the  rate  at  which  they  had  i-aised 
it, 

20.511.  Yes,  but  supposing  that  they  were  to  be  sold 
to-day,  and  it  was  decided  to-morrow  to  go  to  Wales, 
or  to  spend  ft  great  deal  more  money  upon  the  Thames 
Beservoirs,  and  so  forth,  what  the  companies  would 
nave  to  sell  would  be  the  interest  or  dividend  which 
tiiey  draw  at  thia  moment,  taking  them  all  together?— 
That  would  be  one  thing  that  they  would  have  to  sell. 

20.512.  Supposing  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  getting 
an  increase  of  dividend  without  any  further  increase  of 
capital,  would  they  be  entitled  to  that  also?— Yes. 

20,613.  But  not  to  the  revenue  upon  a  large  increase 
of  capital  which  might  be  expended,  which  would  have 
to  earn  its  own  interest  P— It  would  have  to  earn  its 
own  interest,  but,  as  well  as  I  follow  the  question,  it  is 
this :  Supposing  I  am  ihe  arbitrator,  and  counsel  says 
to  me  on  behalf  of  the  company,  their  prolit  incomo  is 
so  and  so.   It  is  rising  at  such' and  sach  a  rate^  

20,514.  The  income  is  rising  P—Jftising  at  Buch  and 
such  a  rate. 

20,516.  Dd  you  mean  the  dividend  is  rising  ?— Yes, 
the  dividend  is  nsing  at  such  and  such  a  rate.  The 
profit  income.  I  mean,  whinh  is  dividend.  He  says  I 
rtaim,  therefore,  a  certain  number  of  yeara  prospective. 
Now,  1  understand  you.  Sir  George,  to  say,  suppose  the 
company  says,  m  the  year  1910.  wo  cannot  go  on 
increasing  or  doing  anything  unless  we  raise  more 
^pital,  say  at  3  per  cent.,  and  they  say,  if  we  do  that 
then  we  shall  get  an  income  from  it  which  will  not  onlv 
pay  the  3  per  cent  but  can  pay  further  dividends  upon 
the  shares  the  share  dividend  upon  which  is  not  yet 
up  to  the  hilt  1  If  that  18  put  before  the  arbitrato;.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  arbitrator  would  allow  for  it. 

20.516.  (Chairman.)  Would  allow  for  it  P— Yes. 

20.517.  Would  allow  for  capital  not  yet  raised,  and 
not  yet  authorised P— Yes.  ana 

20.518.  AjiA  for  the  possible  profits  upon  that  capital 

ll^J^W       f  ^0  notki;ow-no,nK 

long  as  tJiat,  probably.  * 

20,.'-,]9,  I  should  have  thought  all  that  the  companies 
sold  were  their  present  profits  with  its  intwent 
pronaoility  ot  incrcaee?— I  quite  agree,  but  then  cornea 


tjw  question,  what  is  embraced  within  the  word 
-^^"""t     \  embraced  within  the 

probability  of  permission  to  raise 
new  capital  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  district. 

■Kr!¥M-iif''-  ^''n"'^  -^^'^^'  J  '^^^^  ««e  of  the 
♦V^ffii  '^^''^^r^?°?P*''>''^^«re  '^ey  lia^e  reached 
the  full  amount  of  their  dividend,  and  where  any  futute 
gofit  18  to  go  in  reduction  of  the  consumers'  price 
Would  you  say  there  that  if  they  were  going  to  raise 
morecapi^U  they  would  be  entftled  to^om^e  i^tC 
compent«»onr-lfo.  because  by  hypothesis  they  cannot 


divide  a  shUling  more,  and  therefore.  aU  that  thev 
could  divide  would  ba  the  interest  upon  the  now 

capital. 

20,521.  And  if  thoygot  their  present  income,  thol^ 
would  be  iairly  paid  P— Certainly.  If  they  got  ail 
thoir  present  income,  I  should  think  they  would  ba 
fairly  paid,  certainly. 

2J,622  Then  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  company  thtvt 
has  not  begun  to  make  any  rebate  to  the  cousumerP- 
I  think  so.  1  do  not  see  where  a  company  paying  its 
full  statutory  dividend  can  get  any  further  profit  over 
and  above  the  expended'  capital  than  the  mere  interest 
upon  the  capital  at  which  that  capital  is  raised, 

20.523.  (Chairman.)  That  is  not  a  profit.  That  is 
only  a  repaying  P-That  is  only  repaying.  The  share, 
holders  dividends  were  originally  the  same  thing  U 
was  only  repaying  the  man  the  interest  alono  at  which 
he  lent  the  money  on  the  nndertakiiig. 

20.524.  (Kr.  Zew,>.)  Supposing  this  additional  capital 
that  has  to  be  raised  is  unprodactive,  then,  I  enppoae 
an  arbiirator  would  have  to  take  that  into  Kcon^m 
the  other  side  P  Yon  know,  if  a  burger  amount  of  capital 
IS  being  raised  now  with  a  view  of  maintaining  tbe 
comp:iniea  profits  in  their  present  position,  the?  will 
have  to  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  upon  that  capital  and 
that  capital  may  be  unproductive  P— Yes,  I  quite 
loilow  you.  ^ 

20.525.  That  would  have  to  bo  takon  into  account  on 
the  other  Bide,  wonld  it  not  ?-I  can  quite  follow  you. 
I  can  quite  see  the  di£Scnlty. 

20.526.  Looking  at  the  uncertainties  of  the  futare, 
would  not  It  be  mnch  better  to  take  the  net  income  of 
the  companies  now  as  the  basis  of  the  purchase  money, 
without  going  into  the  future  at  all?— l  do  not  know 
lhat  IB  a  matter  that  I  cannot  answer  you  upon, 
because  It  requires  the  consideration  of  the  positioVof 
the  whole  of  the  oight  companies  as  to  whether  or  no 
It  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  I  quite  follow 
your  question  and  I  can  see  that  in  the  arbitration  for 
the  purchase  of  the  companies  the  purchaser  would  pat 
lorward  the  proposition  that  you  have  put  forward 
now  as  a  probable  one.  Take  for  example  the  need  of 
increaied  capital  for  the  mere  purpose  of  maintaining 
quality  and  not  adding  to  quantity  in  any  way  or  tS 
customers.  I  can  undersUnd  that  in  tbe  purchsse 
arbitration  the  purchaser  would  say,  I  claim  a  deduction 
in  respect  of  this  danger.  ™im-«wh 

20.527.  (Chairman.)  No  doabt— for  instance,  to 
complete  such  a  system  of  storage  as  will  enable  the 
companies  adequately  to  secure  their  present  supply  of 
water  the  necessary  expenditure  for  that  p^lr^se 
ought  to  be  a  deduction,  I  suppose,  from  the  price  P-J 
BhoQld  say  that  would  be  tho  argument,  and  1  am  very 
much  dispoaea  to  think  an  arbitrator  might  think  it  a 
valid  argument. 

20.528.  Yes,  I  am  not  saying  what  weight  he  ought 
to  give  to  It  or  what  effect  he  ought  to  give  to  it,  but 
he  ought  to  give  some  effect  to  it  P— Yes.  * 

20.629.  Take  the  case  of  the  East  London  (Jompanv. 
inc  iast  London  Company  want  to  spend  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  upon  storage,  and  to  keep  up 
their  present  suppjy  and  without  increasing  theii- 
income  a  farthmg--tluit  circnmstanco  ought  to  influence 
the  arbitrator  and  diminish  the  price  the  arbitrator 

j;;riit*°;iLT"    '  ^^^^^ 

20.530.  On  the  other  band,  I  am  in  a  difficnlty  in 
following  your  view  that  future  likely  profitable  expen- 
ditnre  is  to  increase  tho  price.  If  you  were  buriug  a 
railway  company,  could  you  listen  to  that  railway 
company  sajlng  next  year  we  will  open  a  branch  from 
such  and  Budi  a  town  to  such  and  such  a  town,  and  that 
will  only  cost  us  so  mnch  and  it  will  bring  us  in  so  much  ? 
—I  believe  an  arbitrator  would  have  to  listen  to  it.  How 
he  might  be  influenced  by  it  afterwards  I  do  not  know. 

20.531.  I  am  afraid  we  here  had  to  li.sten  to  a  eood 
many  things  hero  that  do  not  inUoence  us  much  Bui 
however,  you  have  been  telling  us  the  pros  and  con^ 
about  purchase,  and  I  anppose  you  are  aware  that  it  is 
a  Tci^'  common  impression  in  tho  public  mind  that  the 

S?T^1      fw?-'*'''*^*'"'"^  ™P  standard  of 

rJfit  ""^li^^K  ""V-'^^'  ^^-y  what  is 

expected  from  them?-I  am  aware  that  two  years  ago 
there  was  a  newspaper  yiew  of  that  kind,  but  I  think 
that  has  rather  died  out  now  when  the  faote  We  c^l 
to  be  better  Known. 
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20.532.  YoQ  think  it  is  not  eveti  well  founded,  then  ? 

_I  do  Dob  think  it  ie  well  founded. 

20.533.  Do  yon  think,  for  instance,  the  companieB 
ii»ro  sbown  that  dno  foresight  in  tho  extension  of  their 
irorkB  and  in  making  provision  for  the  fatare  which 
migDt  hare  been  expected  from  them  if  they  had  had 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  at  heart  P — I  am  n<)t  aware 
of  &ny  instance  to  the  contrary.  I  should  bo  very 
happy  to  deal  with  ono  if  your  Lordship  would  suggest 
ODO  to  me. 

2<),.^  Let  me  take  the  East  London  Company.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  anything  iuTidious  about  any  com- 
pany,  hut  stilt  there  have  been,  apparently,  at  least, 
consid^ahle  failures  iu  the  case  of  the  Ef^t  London 
Companv  u>  give  the  desired  and  expected  supply  ? — 
I  liave  already — I  forgec  how,  hut  I  suppose  inoiden- 
tally  somehow,  in  answer  to  one  of  your  Lordship's 
questions— said  that  the  East  London  Company  nas 
bcea  very  hardly  treated. 

20.535.  By  Professor  Stuart  P — By  the  people  who 
put  Professor  Stuart  in  motion — that  is,  the  London 
Conrty  Council.  I  do  believe  that  when  the  Company 
came  to  Parliament  in  189^  and  said,  we  want  to 
expend  capital  in  order  to  maintain  our  supplies,  and 
Parliament  would  not  even  listen  to  them  upon  the 
motion  of  that  gentleman,  that  they  were  rery  hardly 
treated. 

20.536.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  see  that  Professor  Stuart 
did  say  in  Parliament  that  he  spoke  for  the  London 
Coanty  Council  P— Tes»  he  did. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  have  got  Hansard  here. 

{Ohairmcm.)  Very  well ;  did  be  say  why  the  London 
Coanty  Oonncil  opposed  P 

{Jtff.  Pember.)  He  made  a  long  speech. 

{Ohairman.)  I  do  not  want  to  hear  his  speech. 

(3fr.  Pfimficr.)  He  says:  "I  do  sooji  behalf  of  colleagues 
"  maQy  of  whom  represent  districts  affected  by  this 
"  Bill,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council, 
"  which,  by  a  resolution  passed  on  the  7th  instant, 
"  cegatiTed  a  proposal  not  to  oppose  tiiis  Bill." 

20.537.  {Chairman.)  There  might  hare  been  all  sorts 
of  reasons  for  that,  asid  the  view  of  the  London  County 
Council  might  have  been  that  the  company  were  going 
to  expend  the  money  injudicioubly,  and  that  it  was  fkr 
better  to  allow  them  to  buy  the  company  and  spend 
the  money  themselres  judiciously  P— In  the  meantime 
Loudon  must  starve  for  want  of  water. 

(itr.  FreeTnan.)  Your  Lordship  has  ruled  that  out  on 
nveral  ocoasions.  We  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  into  that. 

(Jfr.  Pemter.)  Bnt,  however,  we  were  told  that  they 
did  not  oppose  the  Bill,  and  that  ia  why  I  read  that. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  I  quite  understand  yon  reading  the 
bit  you  want. 

(Mr.  Pe»Ji6er.)  Yon  can  read  anything  yon  like.  He 
goes  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Bill.  We  propose 
to  show  that  by  that  the  details  have  been  given 
at  the  request  of  the  Countr  Council  to  the  County 
Coancil.  Having  said  what  I  have  read,  he  says  there 
is  uo  urgency. 

(jtfr.  Littler.)  He  goes  on  to  deal  further  with  it.  Ho 
says ;  "  A  suggeetion  is  made  that  the  Company  require 
"  more  storage  power.  Is  the  East  London  Company 
"  in  a  peculiar  or  backward  position  in  this  matter  P 
'*  I  find  that  while  the  average  supply  in  London  in 
"  lij91  is  32  gallons  per  bead  per  day,  the  supply  by 
"  the  East  London  Company  is  35'90  gallons,  or  close 
"  upon  36  gallons  per  head.  * 

(Jfr.  Freeman.)  I  think  this  is  rather  against  your 
Lord.ship's  ruling.  Your  Lordship  has  directed  us  not 
to  go  into  it,  and  it  is  not  right  to  have  bits  read  like 
that. 

(GhoM-man.)  Yes,  I  agree,  I  think  I  mast  allow  you 
to  exceed  the  limits  if  you  desire  it. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  I  am  perfectly  content  with  that  as 
it  ia,  my  Lord. 

20.538.  {Oluiirman  to  Witneti.)  I  may  as  well  ask 
you Tour  opinion  about  the  Sinking  Fundolaosea  as  you 
arc  Dcre  ? — I  have  desired  once  or  twice  to  go  into  that 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  I  have  been 
implored  by  the  Chairman  not  to  go  into  it.  I  really 
hwdly  know  how  to  speak  of  it  with  temper. 

20.539.  Bat  yon  can  control  yourself,  surely.  It  is 
not  a  very  impassioned  subject  as  far  as  I  can  seo  P— I 

r 


think  it  is.   I  think  it  must  have  been  the  invention  of  g^f, 
some  evil  power  whom  I  will  not  name.    It  is  a  contri-  Bram-oeV, 
vance  by    which  when    an  unhappy   company   is  Bt.,F.R.S^ 

endeavouring  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose,  as  yon   

have  suggested  that  it  may  be  needed  for,  of  extra  18  Dee. '96 

storage,  or  filtration,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which     ■■  "  ■ '- 

is  desired  to  maintain  the  qaiuitity  or  add  to  the(|uality 

of  the  water— it  is  a  contrivance  by  whicfh  instead  of 

the  company  being  allowed  to  do  so  at  the  ordinary 

prices  at  which  they  could  get  the  money  (and  even 

then  remember  it  must  result  in  a  reduction  of  dividend 

if  these  works  are  not  to  be  productive),  there  ia  put 

upon  them  a  fine  which  comos  to  this.   X  think  I  am 

right  in  saying  that  in  the  c»Be  of  the  New  Eiver 

Company,  it  would  canse  money  to  be  raised  at  8  per 

cent,  instead  of  3  per  cent.,  and  that  appears  to  me  to 

be  so  monstrous  a  proposition  that,  as  I  say,  I  find  it 

difficult  to  spsak  of  it  with  temper. 

20.540.  Is  it  tpiite  so  strong  as  that  P  Suppose  a 
company  comea  to  Parliament  uid  says,  allow  ns  to 
borrow  a  million,  we  wuit  it  for  profiti^le  works  P— 
May  I  eliminate  the  word  '*  profitable  "  ? 

20.541.  If  you  eliminate  the  word  "  profitable,"  then 
I  agree  the  whole  gi-oimd  for  the  Sinking  Fund  clauses 
is  gone,  but  I  think  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  are 
profitable.  That  is  the  assumption — that  it  is  going  to 
to  be  spent  in  a  profitable  way — as  profitable  a  way  as 
the  rest  of  the  capital  of  the  company  P— But  no  more, 
as  I  understand. 

20.542.  No,  no  more.  The  company  is  earning,  we 
will  say,  8  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  re»t  of  its  capital, 
and  why  are  yon  to  assume  that  this  million  is  not  alto 
going  to  earn  8  per  cent.  Then  suppose  Parliament 
says,  we  shall  not  allow  you  to  put  the  extra  5  per  cent, 
into  your  pockets.  You  come  to  us  to  grant  you  this 
power  and  we  say,  you  may  raise  your  million,  but  you 
shall  pay  into  a  sinking  fund  the  balance  between  the 
interest  you  have  to  pay  for  the  loan,  and  what  you,  by 
your  own  showing,  are  earning  upon  your  capitaL 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  Whether  it  is  profit  or  not. 

20,643,  {Ohavrman.)  Uinns  1  per  cent,  for  manage- 
ment P— That  extra  mon^  that  yon  suggest  is  to  bs 
earned,  and  with  regard  to  which  you  talk  of  the 
sinking  fnnd,  is  only  earned  by  a  reduction  of  existing 
dividends  upon  the  previous  capital. 

20.544.  That  is  assuming  that  the  new  expenditure  is 
not  a  profitable  expenditure  P — Q.uite  so. 

20.545.  There,  I  will  not  ask  you  another  question  on 
it.  I  agree,  if  the  expenditnre  is  not  profitable,  the 
Sinking  Fund  clauses  are,  perhaps,  a  little  harsh  P — 
Perhapi. 

20.546.  But  if  it  is  profitable,  what  have  you  to  say 
against  the  theory  of  the  Sinking  Fund  clauses  that 
Parliament  should  say  to  a  company :  "  No,  you  are 
"  well  enough  off;  you  have  got  so  many  millions  of 
'*  capital,  and  with  this  tremendous  addition  of  10  per 
"  cent.,  and  the  back  dividends,  and  the  reserve  fund, 
"  uid  tiic  increased  quinquennial  valuation,  and  all  the 
"  rest,  we  do  not  think  you  should  have  any  increased 
"  capital  on  these  terms  "P — I  have  a  very  good 
answer. 

20,647.  What  is  it  P— They  woald  say :  I  aos  no 
better  off  than  when  I  Bet  up  and  embarked  in  this 
undertaking. 

20,548.  But  Parliament  is  now  of  a  different  mind, 
and  says.  Yon  shall  not  add  to  the  capital  un  different 
terms  P— The  terms  that  you  add  are,  that  yon  shall 
reduce  the  present  dividend  to  which  you  are  entitled, 
and  reduce  the  power  of  extension  to  whioh  you  are 
entitled. 

20,649.  That  is  always  on  the  assnmption  that  the 
new  expenditure  is  not  a  profitable  one  P— -Qnitc  so. 

20,550.  Then  we  will  not  argue  that  case  ;  but  if  it  is 
a  profitable  one,  where  le  the  hardship  iu  Parliament 
saying  to  a  company :  We  are  not  going  tu  give  you 
the  opportunity  of  raising  capital  upon  these  exorbitant 
terms  any  more  7— If  the  effect  of  the  increased  capital 
and  of  the  Sinking  Cnud  were  to  leave  tho  fornier 
dividend  untouched  uid  undiminished,  then  I  might 
agree  with  you ;  but  when  the  effect  is  to  diminish  that 
dividend  upon  the  old  shares,  or  to  stop  the  prospect 
of  increasing  tiie  dividend  np  to  the  power  allowed, 
then  I  do  not, 

20,561.  Then  it  ia  an  instance  of  Parliamentary  bad 
faith?— Quite  so.  ^  ^ 
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Sir**  20,562.  (Ifr.  Tmher.)  It  stops  the  progress  towaa-tis 
Bnanw^l,  t^^o  lOper  cent.  P— Yea,  That  is  what  I  meftni  to  say. 
9t.^.B.S.  Then  X  will  not  labour  that  point  any  more. 

,  30,563.  {Ohainaain.)  Ko,  I  think  ,  we  pretty  well 

18  Deo.  ^8  understand  it  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  hand 
■"    '  ■     in  a  letter  Xwroto  to  the  "Times"  newspaper  on  the 

Bubjeut  as  to  a  anppositibions  company.    I  do  not 

propose  to  read  it  '-a  you  now. 

20.554.  I  would  rather  have  your  own  wordu  now. 
Anrlhingthat  goea  into  the  ** Times"  is  bo  soBpioionaP 
— ^That  is  when  there  is  cot  a  signature  to  it ;  but  there 
is  here. 

20.555.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  Parliament  has 
always  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  these  Sinking  Fund 
clauses  in  any  new  Bill,  has  it  not  P — Yea,  certainly ;  I 
mean,  once  commit  a  blander  and  you  stlok  to  it.  That 
is  the  answer  to  that. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Ever  since  1886, 

{Mr.  Member.)  That  is  ever  aince  purchase  has  been 
in  the  air. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  And  always  on  the  understanding  that 
purchase  was  coming  about. 

{Mr.  LitUer.)  It  is  in  nearly  every  clause  recited. 

20.556.  {Ghw-man.)  I  think,  if  you  were  oalled  in 
to  advise  Parliament,  you  would  hardly—— P— I  oan 
hardly  imagine  such  an  honour  as  that. 

20.557.  But  if  you  were,  you  would  hardly  advise 
them  to  sanction  the  raising  of  capital  upon  tha  tpnns 
that  have  been  conceded  to  the  water  oompanies  in 
1852,  and  in  the  earlier  years,  would  you? — Not  upon 
7  per  cent.,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  1  am  so  sorry  I 
cannot  make  myself  perfectly  clear.  I  feal  perfectly 
clear  in  ray  own  mind;  but  I  cannot  make  myself 
clear  to  your  Lordship.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  that 
which  has  been  dune  is  done,  and  must  be  adhered  to> 
and  that  which  is  to  come  will  be  done  upon  present 
terms. 

20,658.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  The  effect  of  these 
SinkingFimd  clauses  ia,  that  it  will  moderate  the  prices 
of  the  companies'  undertakings,  if  purchased,  is  it  not  P 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  it  reduces  their 
dividend  on  the  existing  shares.    It  is  monstrous. 

20.559.  Parliament  did  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  P—I  do  not  think  bo. 

20.560.  (Jfr.  Pope.)  In  the  interest  of  the  proposed 
purohaser  P — It  might  be  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed 
purchaser. 

20.561.  {Chairman.)  Yea  P—I  think  if  the  father  of 
evil  ever  Imd  an  nnoccufjied  day,  he  filled  It  up  with 

making  the  Sinking  Fund  clause. 

20.562.  {Mr.  iewis.)  I  suppose  the  great  objection  to 
it  is  this,  that  when  a  company  raises  capital  for  any 
purpose,  whether  that  capital  is  to  be  productive  Or 
oUierwiae,  Parliament  at«pB  in  and  puniabes  the  exist- 
ing dividend  of  the  water  oompanles  P  —  That  is 
precisely  it. 

20.563.  That  is,  if  a  ^sompany  presumes  to  apply  for 
additional,  capital,  then  the  existing  dividend  must 
suffer  ?  —  Quite  so,  even  although  the  works  are 
absolutely  unproductive. 

20.564.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Unless  the  works  are 
profitable  ? — Yes. 

20>565.  {Mr.  Lewia.)  TPho  is  the  author  of  that  P—I 
say  the  father  of  evil,  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

20,566.  (OAotrman.)  What  human  shape  did  he  take  P 
—I  do  not  know. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  He  took  the  shape  of  Iiord  Claude 

Hamilton. 

(afr.  Pope.)  Or  Professor  Thorold  Bogers. 

{Mr,  Penibsr.)  Here  is  what  Lord  Claude  Hamilton 
Says :  "  The  Committee  while  adhering  to  the  general 
"  principles  they  had  announced  for  tho  protection  of 
**  the  puolic  in  view  of  the  ultimate  acouiBition  by  the 
"  public  of  tlie  water  undertakings,  did  not  wish  to  be 
"  at  all  unjust  to  tho  present  prc^rietors," 

is0,£67.  {Mr,  Lewi$.)  I  hod  an  idea  that  Sir  Joseph 
PeaBe  was  the  author  of  it  P — Oh,  no. 

{OhairmoM.)  It  was  long  before  him. 

^Mr.  Freeman.)  I  think  you  are  thinking  of  the  fact 
that  Sir  Joseph  Pease  did  take  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble  over  that  clause  and  tried  to  moke  modifioations 
in  it. 


{Wiinea$.)  X  do  nbt  believe  on^  Meibbel*  of  Parliament 
in  ten  knows  the  real  meaning  and  scope  of  it. 

20.568.  {Mr.  LewiB.)  Tour  letter  explains  that  very 
eleorlyP  —  I  did  not  know  that  was  within  your 
cognizance. 

20.569.  {Chairman.)  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  tlie 
subject  of  intcr-communication? — It  is  practically  settled, 
as  I  understand. 

20.570.  Yes,  we  have  practically  concluded  that.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  make  any  suggestions  to  us 
upon  the  subject  of  control  P — If  General  Scott,  for 
example,  visits  the  works  only  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
companies,  although  !  believe  ift  has  been  perfectly 
effective,  I  agree  in  the  proposition  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Dommission  that  he  ahomd  visit  them  by  authority. 

20.571.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  give  such  bodies  as  county  councils  powers 
of  control  over  the  companies  that  eerve  their  districtfi  P 
— Moat  certainly  not.  I .  can  give  yo^  a  case  that 
happened  the  other  day  with  re^rd  to  a  .town  in  East 
Surrey  with  a  neighbouring  water  company  to  my  own. 
The  vestry  there  sent  a  medical  officer,  the  medical 
officer  was  busy,  and  he  sent  his  helper.  His  helper 
came  tnonping  through  some  fields  that  had  been 
manared  with  town  manure,  and  he  took  his  sample, 
which  was  srat  to  the  medical  man  with  a  tremendoas 
lot  of  bacteria,  and  so  on.  It  was  known  to  be  a  pure 
chalk  water  supply  in  that  case.  When  *  it  dame  to  be 
looked  into,  it  turned  out  that  this  nian  had  como  in 
this  filthy  condition  to  take  the  sample.  I  mean  even 
taking  a  sample  of  water  is  an  art,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  by  Hhs  first  comer,  and,  I  think  it  most  undesirable 
that  there  should  be  anybody  sent  about  the  place 
except  some  official  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

20.572.  But  do  not  you  think  a  great  body  auch  as 
the  London  Connfy  Ooonoil  would  send  a  health  officer 
or  somebody  competentP— If  they  did  tha^  that  would 
be  all  righ^  but  I  do  not  wont  uie  County  Council  or 
its  membera  to  be  walking  about— I  do  not  want  the 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  or  of  a  distribntion 
committee,  or  someUiingof  that  kmd,  to  be  meandeiing 
about  the  place. 

20.573.  I  do  not  know  whethor  yon  oan  say  that  tfao 
existing  r^pilations  are  suffioieiit  to  seoore  good  quality 
in  the  water  P— They  have  done  so,  at^l  events^  but  X 
doubt  whether  the  eight  companies  are  not  more  can- 
trolled  than  any  other  bodies.  They  have  got  the  con- 
trol of  the  Aots  of  1847,  the  general  and  the  Metropolis 
Acts  of  1852, 1871,  and  1897. 

20.574.  Unforttmately,  you  see,  we  have  had  it  in 
evidence  before  us  that  nobody  seems  to  pay  the 
slightesc  attention  to  any  one  of  those  enactments,  and 
they  leave  them  oil  absolutely  on  the  shelf  P — Is  not  it 
the  fault  of  the  persons  who  are  put  there  to  pat  thsm 
in  force  P 

20.575.  It  may  be  that  the  machinery  is  so  incon- 
venient, or  so  clumsy,  that  a  better  machinery  should  bo 
devised ;  but  yon  cannot  help  us  with  suggestions  about 
that,  can  youP — No,  my  Lord.  I  say  the  result  at 
present  has  been  uncommonly  good  water. 

20.576.  It  has  been  uncommonly  good  water,  but 
there  has  been  shortness  of  supply  and  failure  iu 
bringing  any  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  companies.  For 
instance,  we  have  heard  of  considerable  suffering  and 
distress  in  £ast  Loudon,  and  yet  it  has  been  nobody'ti 
business  to  put  things  right  or  to  exact  penalties  from 
the  companies? — I  tibiink  penalties  exacted  in  that  caso 
would  be  perfectly  unheard  of. 

20.577.  Bo  you  mean  that  London  in  to  be  without 
remedy  if  it  cannot  get  a  bath  or  a  cistern  full  P — Yes, 
if  Parliament  says  so  by  refusing  the  measures  that 
Would  give  the  water,  or  by  not  paying  attention  to  it. 

20.578.  Yes,  I  daresay  P— Then  I  como  back  to  that, 
and  I  cannot  help  it.   It  comes  back  to  that. 

20.579.  Then,  in  fact,  you  can  suggest  no  better 

control,  or  no  additional  control,  to  the  present  one  P  

No.  I  thiuk  the  present  control  is  ver^  good  ;  and  if  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  say  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  right. 

{Chairman.)  That  is  all  I  ask  you. 

(afr.  Penibei:)  It  might  be  worth  your  while,  then, 
that  I  should  call  your  lUitention  to  what  Mr.  Haward 
himself  said  i^bont  the  retention  of  the  sinking  fund 
It  is  at  Question  2773. 


{Ohairman.)  Before  us  P 
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iMr.Fmber.)  Yes. 

{CJitirman.)  I  hftve  not  fors^^tten  what  hu  been 
proted  before  na. 

(rifM6».)  May  I  say,  in  regard  to  my  answer  to  yon 
about  the  coUeotion,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  tnat 
rfie  rolicctor  wonld  require  a  poundage — that  he  would 
Bot  do  Uiis  extra  work  for  notJimg. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  suppose  he  would. 

{Jfr.  Pembar.)  They  are  psid  by  poundage  now. 

(Chaxrman.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  poundage  is. 

(3fr.  P«mier-)  I  think  all  rate>oollecting  is  done  by 
ponndage. 

[Chairmttn.)  Yes,  bat  I  do  not  know  what  the 
fNUMlege  is  on  the  rate. 

{Sir  John  Doringion.)  Are  the  rato-oollcotorB  i>aid  by 
•nnndage  ?   In  the  country  it  is  not  bo. 

t'ifr.  Fember.)  In  London  it  is  aa 

(3fr.  P^tpe.)  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done  by  the 
Coanty  Council. 

(.Vr.  Freffiaan.)  They  are  paid  by  a  salary. 

lifr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  I  thought  so. 

[Chairvtan.)  They  would  not  take  on  extra  duties 
vhhuat  an  extra  sidary,  X  suppoM  P 

[3ff.  Freeman.)  Probably  not. 

OroBB-examined  hy  Hr.  Faeskan. 

20.580.  Do  yon  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  principle 
ef  applying  rating  for  the  payment  of  water  P — On 
■aitaiT  groonds,  1  think  it  is  .^tiAiAbly  the  pn^r 
piQajMe,  altiumgh  it  is  a  very  socnalistic  one. 

20.581.  Applying  that  principle,  do  yon  say  that  in  a 
pkce  lika  London  tiia  nnequal  ratings  which  do  prevail 
■re  juBtifiable  P — I  have  not  analysed  them,  and  Z  do 
not  know  the  way  in  which  they  prevail.  Tt  may  bo 
ih&t  they  are  perfectly  justiGable  and  it  may  be  not. 

20.582.  You  know,  no  donbt.  as.  a  fact,  the  rating  in 
the  diffcreut  diBtriots  of  the  water  aompanies  is  very 
uieqaal  indeed  at  present  P~I  have  heard  so.  I  mean 
I  hire  not  gone  through  it. 

2}\f>8S.  You  have  not  at  all  directed  your  mind  to 
Hm  question,  have  you  P — No,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Tou  will  have  fioifhed  with  me  this  aftornoon,  but,  if 
not,  anything  farther  you  ask  me  upon  it,  I  can  look 
into  between  now  and  the  next  time  1  am  here. 

20,584^  T  daresay  you  are  aware  thftt  it  so  happens, 
u  &  rule,  that  the  higher  rates  are  in  the  poorer 
difthctsP — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.    It  should 

be  so. 

20,585.  Why  P— Because  the  property  is  of  so  poor  a 
character  that  the  reanlt  is  that  the  people  get  their 
vater  on  giving  to  the  unhappy  oompuiy  that  famishes 
ita  net  revenue  of  4(2.  per  thonuand  gallons. 

i!0.586.  Ib  yonr  answer  givbn  from  the  point  of  View 
of  the  shareholder  or  the  couBomer  P— Justice. 

20.587.  mich  is  that  P— Both.  ' 

20.588.  Both  P— Yes. 

20,5S9.  Then-  yon  -  might  have  spftred  .us  the 
ictrodnetion  of  a  third  element.  I  nnderatood  you  to 
say  that  yea  consider,  taking  the  instance  of  London, 
the  water  companies  made  a  very  fair  unit  by  which  to 
measore  an  administrative  body — that  is  to  say,  a 
company  or  a  fair  sized  body  to  administer  the  water  P 
-Yes,  I  Uiink  so.  I  think  the  maguitate  of  the  place 
is  80  great. 

20,590.  But  when  you  say  that,  what  sort  of  plaoe 
Iiwc  yon  in  mind — a  company  which  has  a  district,  we 
wiU  say  of  270,000  or  280.000  people,  or  a  company 
▼hich  has  a  district  of  a  million  P— All. 

■2",591.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  size  isP — 
5o.  You  will  find  that  is  not  my  position.  My  position 
if  tbat  even  the  smallest  of  them  justifies  separate 
control. 

-0,592.  And  the  largest?-*  It  certainly  jnatifies 
K-parate  control.  Whether  it  would  jastuy  divided 
r  iitml  is  another  question. 

^'■f,,''>93.  In  your  opinion,  supposing,  as  has  been 
Hii^gcsted  more  than  onco  in  this  inquiry,  the 
(^"lapanies  were  to  amalgamate,  do  you  think  that 
•fluid  be  »  satisfactory  unit  of  control? — 1  think  it 
iBii;ht  l>e  mnde  so.  I  think  if  they  were  to  aq^nlgamatQ 
kr  crtain  purposes,  it  might  bo  so. 


20,694.  How  do  you  mean  P — Such  as  the  provision  « 
and  storaee  of  water,  leaving  the  dii<tribation  to  tbo  a^L^t 
individual  companies,  they  might  do  very  well.  St^FJ^. 

20.595.  Andamalgamatefortherednotionof  chiu-gos?   

— If  they  CGuld  properly.  li  l>ec.  '98 

20.596.  How  do  you  mean  properly  P—OonsiatenUy  — — 
with  it  beii^  their  dnty  to  those  who  advanoed  tha 
money,  and  f^rliamentary  fhith. 

20.597.  If  the  companies  amalgamated  into  one  to 
carry  on  the  control,  why  could  not  a  body  lo  be 
elected,  or  a  council,  equally  well  do  itP — I  think  some 
body  to  be  elected  or  a  council  might  equally  well 
do  it. 

20.598.  Then  your  suggestion  is  net  that  the 
companies  in  no  case  should  be  act^nired  Emd  a 
municipal  body  carry  it  out,  but  you  object  to  certain 
jarticiuar  ones? — No,  my  objection  is  not  that  they 
should  not  be  acquired,  becaose  I  do  not  see  any 
benefit  in  the  operation,  but  taking  the  fact  that 
somebody  is  determined  that  th^  bobAI  be  acquired, 
then  I  have  a  particular  olgection  to  a  particular 
body. 

20.599.  Yon  wonld  hardly  like  to  see  anybody  canying 
on  the  supply  of  London  with  water  without  acquiring 
the  companies  first,  woold  yon  P — ^No,  I  mean  it  would 
be  a  greater  fraud  than  ever — certainly  not,  I  may  say 
that  in  years  gone  by,  when  Sir  Joseph  Bassalgette 
went  for  a  septtrate  Bill  for  culinary  purp(»eB,  I  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  unless  we  introduced 
into  it  a  clause  that  the  x>orsons  taking  the  supply 
should  also  take  the  water  from  tho  water  companies. 
I  wotild  not  have  a  oompetifeive  su^qply. 

20.600.  You  are  spesking  of  the  Beport  that  yon  and 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  made  to  the  Hetropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  I  think  ? — I  suppose  so. 

20.601.  I  think  the  passage  which  yon  rather  have  in 
yonr  mind  is  this — will  just  road  it  to  you  to  see 
whether  it  is  bo,  "  We  have  now  (at  too  great  a  length, 
"  we  fear,  bnt  still,  as  briefly  as  we  were  able)  hud 
"  before  yon  the  principal  difficulties  which  must  be 
"  overcome,  the  outlay  that  must  be  made,  and  the 
"  annoyance  that  must  bo  borne,  before  the  inhabitants 
"  of  the  metropolis  could,  upon  any  system  heretofore 
"  devised,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  having  water  from 
**  unsuspected  sources,  for  the  purposes  of  drinking, 
"  and  at  adequate  preasnre,  and  in  ■  suflHcient  quantity 
'*  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire — difficulties, 
"  outlays,  and  annoyances  which  would  exist  even  if 
"  the  waterworks  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan 
"  Board;  hut  we  have  felt  bound  to  make  this  stacement 
*'  in  order  to  enable  the  nature  of  the  plan  which  we 
'*  are  now  about  to  snbmit  to  you  to  be  properly 
"  contrasted  with  the  modes  which  have  been  previously 
'*  suggested."  Is  that  the  Report  that  yon  were 
referring  to  P — No,  I  was  referring  to  the  Bill. 

20.602.  Did  you  make  a  Beport  in  1877  P— I  am  sure 
I  do  not  remember  now.  If  you  tell  me  I  made  it,  then 
it  is  80.  {  recognise  the  phraseology  of  that  lieport, 
but  whether  it  was  in  1877  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

20.603.  It  is  dated  the  9th  Mayl877  ?— Then  I  will 
flay  I  made  a  Report  in  the  year  1877. 

20.604.  That  was  a  "  Report  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
"  G.B.,  C.E.,  F.  J.  Bramwell,  Esq.,  O.E.,  and  E.  Easton, 
**  Esq.;  O.E.,  upon  the  best  means  of  providing  an 
*'  efBcient  supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires,  and  for 
"  other  purposes."  ■  The  passage  I  have  just  read  ooenrs 
in  it  P — No  doubt,  bot  that  which  I  said  does  not  occur 
in  it,  because  it  was  in  the  Bill. 

20.605.  Is  your  objection  in  this  case  to  transferring 
the  water  imdcrtakings  to  any  municipal  authority, 
confined  solely  to  London,  or  is  that  a  general  objeo- 
tiou  P — I  do  not  know.  I  shonld  like  to  oetermins  each 
case  by  ita  own  merits. 

20.606.  Ton  are  aware,  of  course,  that  in  recent  years 
an  enormous  number  of  these  undertakings  have  been 
traiiaferred  to  manicipalities  P — Perfectly. 

20.607.  Do  yon  approve  of  that  P— I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  approve  if  they  are  transferred  compulsorily.  If 
it  is  done  by  agreement,  I  approve.  But  1  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  approve  if  J.  were  a  ratepayer  of  tho 
town. 

20.608.  Do  you  know  t^t  in  a  good  many  of  tho 
instances  it  has  been  done  compnlsorily  P — No,  I  think 
that  is  not  so.  I  have  not  been  into  it  quite  lately — uob 
to  a  few  years,  but  whon  they  came  to  be  proved,  I  think 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  in  Which  it  was  douQ 
compulsorily. 
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Sir  F.        20,609.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Bramweil,  inatance  of  where  a  water  nadertaking  has  been  trans- 
Bt.,F.B.S.  ferred  to  a  municipality  compnlsorily  P— No,  I  mean  to 
teii  yon  I  have  not  been  into  it  for  the  last  few  years* 
18  lite.  *98  and  1  will  uot  say  bo  j  but  I  will  take  the  case  known 
■    aa  the  Stockton  and  Middlesborongh  case,  which  1 
mtinlioned  this  morning.    That  company  waa  asked 
find  another  sonrce  of  supply  than  the  Biver  Tees, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  fatuty.   They  refused  to  find 
it.   Then  the  Corporation  promoted  their  own  Bill,  and 
came  to  Parliament,  and  under  Btresti  of  the  refusal  of 
the  company  to  do  what  they  said  was  needed,  they  got 
their  Bul,  and  the  transfer  was  made.    In  so  far  as 
that  was  oompulsion  that  was  the  case ;  but  that  was 
the  object  of  it,  and  that  river,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  unfit  then — I  suppose   20  years  ago  now — is 
still  supplying  tfa&  popnlation  under  the  control  of  the 
municipality. 

20,630.  Hareyon  followed  at  all,  in  the  cases  where 
wat«r  companies  have  been  transferred  to  manicipali- 
lies,  what  the  effect  has  been  upon  the  charges  P — No. 

20.611.  Yon  cannot  tell  me  whether,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  there  has  been  a  large  reduddon  in  the  price 
charged  for  water  P — No,  I  cannot.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  have  the  case  of  LiTerpool  in  my  mind,  where, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  bad  to  come  to  Parliament 
for  a  rate  upon  properties  not  taking  water — a  rate-in- 
aid — to  sni^lement  the  ohurges  to  those  who  did  take 
water. 

20.612.  By  the  way,  as  yon  hare  mentioned  that 
Stockton  case,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  water  whloh 
yoa  have  referred  to  is  only  being  supplied  for  trade 
purposes  P — do  not  believe  it  for  one  moment. 

20.613.  Bnt  do  yoa  know  anything  about  it  P — 
know  vvhat  was,  and  I  have  never  beard  of  a  change. 

20.614.  Bo  yon  know  wbat  isP — I  believe  it  is  all 
■npplied  in  one — if  you  tell  me  that  it  is  not,  I  will 
accept  that— but  I  think  that  yon  will  be  puzzled  to 
do  it. 

20.615.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about 
the  future  capital  which  yoa  spoke  of.  Do  you  agree 
with  Mr.  Middlebon  that  any  future  capital  which  the 
compinies  require  to  raise  they  should  be  entitled  to 
raise  either  by  debentures  or  by  shares,  as  they  think 
best? — I  have  not  thought  abcint  it.  I  do  not  know 
wbat  Mr.  Middleton  sai<L 

20.616.  What  would  you  say,  leaving  Mr.  Middleton 
out  altogether,  and  whether  you  would  agree  with  himf 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  companies 
should  have,  in  the  future,  a  free  hand  to  raise  their 
capital  either  by  debentures  or  by  shares  P — No,  I 
believe  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  raise  it  in  the 
way  in  which  tney  could  raise  it  most  cheaply,  which, 
I  presume,  would  be  by  debentures.  If  you  can  show 
mo  that  doing  it  by  shares  it  would  be  done  more 
cheaply,  then  I  should  say  shares. 

20.617.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  few 
years  Parliament  has  made  it  a  condition  that  new 
capital  should  be  raised  by  debentures,  has  it  not  P — 
I  believe  so,  suppleroentod  by  the  Auction  Clauses, 
which,  therefore,  causes  it  to  be  raised  at  Uie  lowest 
commercial  value. 

20.618.  Now,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  my  Lord 
put  to  you,  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  yon  thought  it 
it  exceedingly  unjust  that  an  arbitrator,  in  estimating 
the  value,  should  write  off  obsolete  capital  P — Yes. 

20.619.  Do  you  know  that  is  exactly  what  Parliament 
did  in  tbo  year  18&2  ? — No.  I  have  heard  very  ofton 
that  that  is  so,  but  I  believe  it  tamed  ont  to  be  abso- 
Intely  falso — that  it  did  not  do  it. 

20.620.  That  is  your  view.  Now  there  is  one  other 
matter  I  want  to  refer  to  with  you  becanso  it  has  been 
referred  to  more  than  once — I  mean  a  certain  letter 
whicb  appears  on  pi^e  476  of  the  Aj>pendices  to  tiie 
Balfour  CommipsionP — Yes,  that  is  the  letter  of  Hr. 
Thomas  Hawksley  and  myself. 

20.621.  I  think  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  just  read  (he 
letter,  because  it  is  unfair  sometimes  mlang  ont  one 
varagraph.  This  was  a  letter  from  Hr.  Hawksley  and 
joarsclf,  was  it  not  P—  Yes. 

20.622.  It  is  dated  the  20th  September,  1892  P— Yes. 

20,62:5.  That  ietter  was  referred  to  at  Question  20,150 
of  the  evideuce  of  Mr.  Hunter  when  he  said  his  report 
was  made  in  1892.  **  Quite  irrospectivo  of  this  enquiry 
"  which  you  are  holding  here,  and  at  the  tame  time 
'**  that  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramnell  and 


"  Mr.  Hawkslev  in  the  letter  to  us  of  20th  September, 
"  1892,  which  has  been  already  referred  to."  Now  I 
see  this  is  the  letter  which  was  referred  to :~"  We  have 
"  carefully  considered  your  proposal  for  increasing  and 
"  otherwise  improving  the  capabilities  of  the  Uiver 
"  Thames  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
*'  vicinity,  when  and  as  ma^^  be  wanted  at  any  time 
"  or  times  during  tho  ensuing  50  years,  and  we  are 
**  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  we 
"  approve  in  general  terms  of  that  proposal.  As  to 
"  the  quality  of  the  water,  we  think  yoa  are  fully 
"  justified  in  relying  on  the  evidence  of  the  cited 
"  chemists.  With  respect  to  the  capability  of  the 
"  Thames,  when  aided  by  the  suggested  stortwo 
reservoirs,  to  afEord  a  supply  of  300  million  gallons 
"  per  diem  for  waterworks  purposes,  while  leaving  a 
"  minimum  of  200  million  gallons  per  day  to  flow  over 
"  Teddington  Weir,  we  have  no  doubt  that  these 
"  quantities  can  be  obtained  by  the  suggested  means, 
**  but  w.e  are  of  opinion  that  so  large  a  quantity  as  300 
"  million  gallons  per  day  for  waterworks  purposes  will 
"  not  be  required  even  at  the  end  of  50  years."  So 
that  at  that  time  the  basis  was  leaving  200  million 
gallouB  to  go  over  Teddington  Weir  P— Yes,  the  baais 
put  before  ns. 

20.624.  *'We  think  that  if  the  water  of  the  Thames 
"  be  derived  and  stored  as  proposed,  and  be  afterwards 
"  filtered  in  the  usual  manner,  it  will  be  improved, 
"  and  will  be  free  from  any  stain  due  to  fiooda,  and  we 
"  are  further  of  opinion  that  no  sensible  deterioration 
"  of  its  quality  would  occur,  even  if  flood  water  were 
"  oooasionally  uamped  into  the  reservoirs.  It  would 
"  settle  and  bleach."  Yoa  there  only  oontempkbted 
that  the  flood  water  woald  be  taken  in  as  a  very 
exoeptional  matter  P— We  contemplated  when  taken 
that  it  would  do  no  harm,  that  was  all. 

20.625.  Yes,  but  you  say  "  were  occasionally  pumped 
into  the  reservoir  "  ?— Quite  so. 

20.626.  Obviously,  therefore,  you  did  not  think  of  it 
being  often  done  P — No. 

20.627.  Yoa  would  not  approve  of  its  being  ofton 
done,  would  you  P— With  my  present  knowledge,  I 
should. 

20.628.  Although  you  did  not  then  P— Although  I  did 
nOD  then.  The^  matter  was  hardly  before  ns,  bocaose 
we  were  following  on  the  proposition  laid  before  ua. 
We  were  not  disonssing  that  proposition  except  in  so 
far  as  it  was  a  feasilde  and  proper  one. 

20.629.  '*  With  regard  to  the  proposition  to  bring  the 
"  suggested  210  million  gallons  per  diem  supplemental 
"  water  from  Wales,  we  kt^  of  opinion  that  it  would 
"  not  be  feasible  to  do  this  by  means  of  an  open 
'*  channel,  and,  further,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such 
"  supply  would  certainly  involve  an  outlay  of  at  leasb 
"  30,000,000/."  Where  did  you  get  the  figure  of 
30,000,000/.  from  P—My  recollection  is  that  we  got  it 
from  the  then  1892  expenditure  (I  think  Vymwy  was 
finished) ;  then  the  Vyrnwy  was  known  expenditure 
and  the  Thirlmere  was  contemplated  expenditure. 

20.630.  Then  it  was  by  analogy  P— By  analogy. 

20.631.  You  had  not  made  any  surreys  or  got  any 
facts  upon  the  ground  P— No,  uot  at  all. 

20.632.  "  In  oonclnsion,  we  beg  leave  to  expross  onr 
"  opinion  that  the  sites  proposed  for  the  reservoirs  are 
"  suitable  for  their  intended  purpose,  and  that  the 
"  resnrvoirs  are  capable  of  being  constructed  at  a 
"  moderate  expense  ;  and  wo  think  that  this  projoct 
"  may  very  properly  be  placed  before  tho  Commission 
"  as  one,  amongst  others,  to  show  that  the  watersbod 
'*  of  the  Thames  affords  ample  facilities  for  iucreu^ing 
"  the  supplies  of  water  to  the  Metropolis,  when  and  as 
•*  they  may  be  required,  and  we  will  willingly  support 
"  this  view  by  our  oral  evidence  if  your  Board,  on 
"  further  reflection,  see  fit  to  call  upon  us  for  that 

purpose."  Tell  me,  until  to-day,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  has  it  ever  been  suggested,  either  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Parliament  or  to  any  inquiry,  that  a  less 
amount  than  200  million  gallons  might  bo  left  to  "o 
over  Teddington  WeirP — I  do  not  know  what  has  bc^n 
snggestcd  before  this  Commission  I  think  I  sug^Qsted 
in  the  Staines  Bill,  and  I  think  I  saegested  in  my 
evidence  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  thit  I  diil 
not  see  uiy  reason  why  it  should  not  bo  miioh  more 
reduced. 

20,63y.  Did  you  suggest  that  before  Lord  BalTour  ?  

I  think  BO,  but  if  you  will  let  me  say  I  am  not  suro  at 
present,  I  will  refer.   I  am  almost'  saro  I  remember 
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itmnish  eTidenoe,  though  for  mj  part  I  do  nob  see 
rbjitdionld  not  be  reduced. 

20.634.  Did  you  give  evidence  irhen  the  Stainei  Bill 
fu  before  the  Oommittee  of  F(u-liamont  P— Tea. 

20.635.  Did  you  Buggest  then  a  lesB  amount  than  200 
itilUon  KallonsF — do  not  remember;  it  maj  hare 
bm  before  tlut  Oommittoe  and  not  befnro  Lord 

30.636.  But,  of  conrse,  yoa  know  what  that  Gommittoe 
&  H  i^uda  the  limit  P— The  Stunes  Bill  P 

20.637.  Tee  P— The  Staines  Bill  imposed,  I  think,  a 
Dinimum  at  Bell  Weir  below  which  minimum  the 
Staines  reserroir  people  Bfaoold  not  be  allowed  to  take 
uj  water. 


:s  Dec.  '98 


20.488.  {Mr.  Pop«.)  That  U  the  action  o{  the  Oom-     sir  P. 
mittee  whioh  was  proposed       the  promoters  after  JBramwtt, 
arrangoneiit  with  the  Thames  Oonsarancy  P— Quite  Bt.,F.R.S. 

■0. 

20,639.  (Mr,  JVeemaji.)  Ton  know  from  the  evidence 
which  they  have  given,  both  on  that  occaBion  and  on 
the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  Bill,  that  the  Tham<» 
Oonservanoy,  by  their  engineer,  required  at  least  200 
million  gaJilons  to  be  left  at  Teddingtou  WeirP— X 
believe  bo,  bnt  I  do  not  know  tliat  he  gare  any  reasons 
for  it. 

{Ohaiman.)  Unless  yon  hare  something  further  to 
ask  Sir  Frederick  BrauweU,  we  need  not  trouble  him 
any  more.  ^2*0  <&«  Wiinm.)  We  are  mneh  obliged  to 
you  for  coming. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  to  Uonday  neict  at  12  o'olook.] 


FORTY-SEOOND  DAY. 


Monday,  December  19th,  1898.  "^J^ 


Guildhall,  Westmiiister,  S.W. 


PB£8EI|T : 

Tbb  Bioni  HoHoUKABw  VISCOUNT  LLANDAFF.  Chaimia». 
fiir  Qeohgb  Babcllt  Bevob.  Kt.,  C.B.  |     Henbt  Williak  Cupm,  Esq.,  Q.O. 

AuuD  DH  Bock  Pobtbb,  S^.,  O.B.  Bobebt  Lewis,  Ssq. 

Uajof^Oencral  AuunaB  se  Comunr  Soon,  B.XI.  | 

Oicn.  Owev,  £sq.,  ffecrefary. 

Ur.  fo^/otir  SrovoM,  Q.O.,  and  llr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  Ooonty  OeunoiL 

1^.  Pops,  ac.,  and  Ur.  Olamd«  Ba$gailay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  Biver  and  Sonthwark  and 

TaozttBll  Water  Companies. 
M  LUUer,  Q.U..  and  Mr.  Z»w%»  Coward  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Mr.  Pmler,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Couiuel  for  the  Tjombeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  uid  West  Middle8e]( 

Watenrorkfl  Companies. 
Sir  Jmph  Leese,  Q.C.,  If -P.,  appeared  as  Cuunsel  for  the  Kent  County  Cnuncil. 
Ur.  Ridcarfy  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Iiord  Sobert  Oeeil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Conncil. 
Sir  Richard  Nicholson  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 
Vr.  O.  Prior  Ooldney  (Bemembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corpoi*atiop  of  the  City  of  London* 


[Mr.  S.  W,  Crimps  io  Mr.  Pember.)  I  have  not  before 
nad  an  opportunity  of  asking  you  a  question  wldoh  is 
ot  impOTtance  to  me.  I  am  only  speaking  to  yon  as  an 
individual— not  at  all  on  behau  of  my  colleagues.  I 
tbink  you  said  when  yon  appeared  here  first  tuat  yon 
'Bpresanted  not  only  one,  but  four  companies  P 

(ifr.  Pmber.)  I  do. 

{Mr.  E.  W.  OnpjM.)  Do  those  companies  hold  annual 
or  half.yeurly  meetings  of  thdr  sharohtdders  P 

(ifr.  Pmiber.)  I  tliink  I  nuy  eay  all  do. 

(3fr.  S.  W.  Oripp$.)  At  these  half-yearly  meetings, 
or  prior  to  those  half-yearly  meetings,  do  you  circulate 
or  send  rotmd  a  financial  statement  of  what  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  half-year  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  A  report  is  sent,  I  assnme,  of  the 
ordinary  character  of  such  reports  of  public  companies. 
A  report  u  sent,  I  am  told,  with  the  half-yearly 
*ceonuts  as  audited  by  Mr.  Steneham. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Orippa.)  I  imagine  that  they  are  oorrect, 
u  they  generally  are.  Those  are  not  secret  doonments, 
■rotheyP 

(Vr.  f  em&er.)  Oh,  dear,  no. 

^Mt,*S.  W.  Cripp$.)  Is  there  any  ohiootkm  to  my 
■•emgthemP 

z  t8U8. 


(Mr.  Pembar.)  TSot  the  slightest,  sir. 

{Mr.  CrippB.)  1  should  like  very  xeUch  to  do  so,  for 
several  reasons. 
{Mr.  PeaAer.)  Certainly,  air. 

(Jtfr.  H.  W.  Orippt.)  As  yon  represent  so  many  of  tiite 
companies,  yon  are  the  proper  person  to  apply  to. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  I  will  take  care  that  four  of  them  ai-e 
furnished  to  yon.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  soliciton 
who  instructs  me,  that  they  are  rarliamentary  papers, 
but,  whether  they  ore  or  not,  you  shall  have  those  four 
certainly ;  and  I  think  I  may  go  farther,  and  say  you 
might  have  those  of  any  other  company  you  please. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Yon  have  only  to  ask  far  the  reports  of 
all  the  companies,  and  they  will  aO.  be  supplied. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Crippa.)  Shall  I  collect  from  them— that 
is  the  one  thing  I  want  to  know — how  ranch  is  debenture 
stock,  and  how  much  is  preference  stock  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Tes,  air,  that  is  shown  on  the  face  of 
the  acconnts.  It  struck  my  mind  two  or  three  days 
ago  that  you  might  at  some  time  like  to  have  a  general 
statement  of  what  the  capitals  of  the  various  companies 
were,  iind  the  interest  that  they  bore  respectively  j  I 
did  it  for  myself  in  the  rough  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  beyond  a  certain  point,  wim  snoh  papers  as  I  had 
before  me  then,  I  could  not  do  it. 
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l»  Dm.  '98     (Jfv.  S.  W.  Gripjpa.)  I  am  mnch  obliged  to  yon. 
'  -    Tram  mj  point  of  view,  it  may  be  an  important  toiog 
that  we  shonld  know  that. 

{Mr.  Pmher.)  Quite  bo.  Then  I  will  take  care  that 
these  papers  you  have  asked  for  shall  be  fiimished  to 
you  as  eoon  as  it  is  practicable. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Crippt.)  Thank  you. 

(Kr.  PmAer.)  Now,  wr,  would  yon  tell  me  how  far 
you  would  like  to  go  baokP 

{Mr,  jff.  W.  Oi'Wp*.)  A  very  short  way.  I  only  want 
to  oolleot  from  that  how  the  oapital  stands,  and  how 
mnoh  of  l^e  whole  oapital  is  really  important  for  the 
purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

(Mr.  f  emb«r.)  I  think  I  will  ventare  to  define  what 
you  mean. 

{Mr.  H  W.  Ori^B.)  Of  course,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  debenture  shareholders  and  the  preference 
shareholdora  are  not  much  interested  in  the  matter  P 

(Jlfr.  Pmher.)  No.  I  think  there  can  be  not  much 
difficulty  in  getting  yon  the  last  three  or  fbur  years* 
retorts." 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Orippa.)  I  do  not  ask  for  so  long  back  as 

that. 

{Mr.  Pffmher.)  Would  one  answer  your  purpose  P 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Yes,  one  year— the  two  prior 
half 'years  would  quite  answer  my  purpose. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  By  two  prior  half-years,  would  yoa 

mean,  foV  instance,  tbe  aocounts  for  1897  P 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Yes,  for  the  two  half-yeais  that 
make  np  1897. 


(Chairman.}  And  I  should  think  the  half-year  of 
1898  had  better  be  added. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  Tery  well  That  is  what  I  will  do :  I 
will  take  care  that  yos  shall  have  those  for  the  four 
.companies  I  represent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  learned 
ftieuda  will  do  the  same  for  the  others. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Yea. 

{OhairmaM.)  Do  not  Kr.  Lass's  tables  embody  tlus, 
to  a  great  «Ktent  P 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  They  do,  to  great  extent,  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  liass's  tables,  which  I  was  aDalyeiag 
the  other  day,  as  I  tall  you,  enabled  me  to  do  it  in  the 
rough  u^  to  a  certain  point,  but  I  found  there  was  a 
point  which  I  could  not  get  very  readily  at  all  events 
on  reading  Mr.  Lass's  tables,  and  that  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  made  my  answer  to  your  honourable  collesgue. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
evidence  is  full  of  enginwring  matters,  lo  that  we 
have  re^ly  hardly  got  to  tiiat  point. 

{Mr.  Psmfier.)  folate  so;  I  quite  appredaie  it,  I 
aflsnre  yon,  uid  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  dene. 
Two  gentlemen  have  just  said  to  me,  sir,  and  I  think, 
perhaps,  Ihadbetter^tnerefore, repeat  it,  l^talthoi^^ 
you  shall  have  these  papers  from  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
she  Local  Government  Boeu^  Report  erezy  year  gives 
you  the  figures  that  you  seem  to  want. 

iMr.  S.  W.  Cripps.)  X  should  like,  iu  preference,  to 
have  the  reports  that  you  oircolate  to  your  own 
ahardiioldeni. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  have  no  doubt  you  would,  sir.  Of 
coarse,  that  is  what  the  compauiea  are  more  directly 
responsible  for. 


Mr.C. 
Hawkshy, 


20.640.  (OAoirwwn.)  You  are  a  civil  enginoer  and  ft 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institntion  of  Civil 
Engineers,  I  believe  f — am. 

20.641.  Have  yoa  had  experience  iv  the  deBif|n  and 
oonstruotion  of  waterworks? — I  have — a  not  moon- 
siderable  experience.  I  was  for  upwards  of  25  years  in 
partnership  with  my  father  who  died  in  the  year  1893, 
and  I  luve  since  been  carrying  on  my  profession  alone. 
I  may  mention  that  during  that  time  and  in  the  time 
previous,  when  I  was  in  my  father's  office  as  an 
assistant,  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  designing  and 
execution  of  rebervoir  works  for  reservoirs  containing 
a  total  of  upwards  of  20,000  million  gallons  in  various 
parte  of  the  country,  and  am  now  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  other  storage  reservoirs  containing  upwards 
of  4,000  million  gallons. 

20,6^.  Have  yon  been  oonoemed  for  local  aathcffities 
as  well  as  for  water  oompanies  P— J  have. 

20,6i3.  For  which  local  authorities  P  —  Amongst 
others,  I  may  mention  Haddersfleld,  Bamsley,  North- 
ampton, Leeds,  Liverpool,  Boohdale,  and  others>  but 
those  u«  the  principal  ones. 

20.644.  Have  yon  been  concerned  for  miter  com- 
panies also  in  the  management  or  designing  of  their 
waterworks  P — I  have. 

20.645.  Which  water  companies,  for  instance  P — 
Hottingham,  Derby,  Leicester — some  of  these  places 
I  am  mentioning  were  originally  water  companies, 
although  the  works  have  now  passed  into  the  h^ads  of 
the  local  authorities — Sunderland  (where  the  works  are 
Btill  retained),  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (they  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  company),  Bristol  (the  same),  South- 
port,  the  Weardale  and  Shildon  Diabict,  and  Oonsett, 
and  other  companies. 

20.646.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  both 
of  private  and  of  public  management  of  water  under- 
takings P — That  is  so. 

20.647.  I  need  hardly  say  your  father  had  as  much 
and  more  experience  than  almost  any  other  man  living, 
I  suppose  P — I  believe  he  had.  He  had  an  experience 
extending  over  upwards  of  60  yean. 

20.648.  {Mr,  De  Sode  Porter.)  Too.  seem  conversant 
with  both  private  and  municipal  managemeat ;  can  you 
tell  ns  any  of  the  drawbacks  of  munioipat  manage- 
ment P — Yes,  I  intended  to  treat  that  when  ve  came 
to  that  portion  of  the  sub^ect^  and  possibly  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  leave  it  till  thien,  but  i£  you  widi 
it,  I  will  enter  ux>on  it  at  onoe. 


Me.  Ohablbs  Hawmlby  called  and  examined. 

20,649.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  had  better  defer  that. 


I  do  not  know  that  I  need  go  into  what  your  father 
did ;  his  repntation  is  so  well  known.  We  know  that 
he  with  Sir  fVederick  Bramwell  considered  the  Staines 
Storage  Scheme  P — ^Yes,  be  had  given  evidence  before 
various  Bqyal  Commissions  and  Parliament  on  the 
subject  <^  the  London  water  supply,  and  therefore  was 
very  conversant  with  it,  and  he,  as  you  say,  reported  to 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Fraser  on  the  proposals  they  made 
for  the  Thames  Storage  Scheme. 

20.650.  We  know  that  already  P— That  letter  has 
already  been  read  to  your  Lordship. 

20.651.  We  need  not  go  over  that  ground  again  P — 
After  his  death,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  and  I  were 
asked  to  consider  the  matter. 

20.652.  I  think  we  have  iJready  had  the  figures  of 
population  which  Xiord  Balfour's  Commission  took  into 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  water  supply  P — Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain  that  I  propose  dealing 
with  the  questiou  as  a  whole  and  not  in  relation  to  any 
individual  companies,  and  that  I  take  it  is  the  aspect 
of  the  case  which  the  Commission  over  which  yonr 
Lordship  presides  wish  to  consider.  I  have  also  in 
compliance  with  yonr  Lordship's  express  desire  adhered 
as  closely  as  possible  the  hidings  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Gommission. 

20.653.  We  know  already  what  figures  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission  based  their  calculations  upon — namely,  a 
population  in  Greater'  London  of  5,656,909  people  in 
1891  P-^Yes,  but  there  is  a  slight  correction  though. 

20.654.  First  let  me  get  that  figure ;  that  ia  the  figure 
that  they  took  for  Greater  London,  is  it  not — 5,656,909  f 
—Yes,  that  is  so. 

20,666.  And  for  the  outlying  parts  of  Water  London, 
76,W1P— Yes. 

20.656.  Making  a  total  of  5,782,950?— Yes.  that  is  bo. 

20.657.  On  the  other  hand,  they  took  the  number  of 
persons  actually  supplied  by  the  eight  companies  in 
1891  as  being  5,237.062  P— Yes. 

20.658.  That  figure  does  not  quite  agree  with  the 
figures  of  the  Water  Examiner,  I  believe  P — No.  The 
difference  is  trifling,  but  perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  bear 
it  in  mind ;  otherwise  the  figures  would  appear  to  be 
conflicting. 

20.659.  What  was  the  flgare  of  the  Water  Examiner  P 

—6.232.156. 

20.660.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  explain  the 
difi'ere&ce ;  how  does  it  arise  P— I  do  not  qmto  know 
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liov  it  anseB.  It  is  possible  that  it  maj  have  some- 
thiagtodo  with  the^ater  Examiner  takiiig  the  figiirei 
ia  tbe  middle  of  the  year  and  the  Bo^l  CommiBaion 
biding  them  on  those  of  the  censTiB  wnioh  is  taken  in 
April— no,  that  oould  not  be  so,  I  see,  because  the 
Titer  Examinee's  figures  are  lower.  He,  perhaps^ 
liad  some  means  of  correcting  the  figures  irhioh  were 
liid  before  the  Boyal  Ccnunission.   The  alteration  ii 


20,661.  Which  figures  hare  Ton  taken  I  hare  taken 
fte  figure  of  the  Boy al  Commiseion  table.  - 

20,66S.  Have  yon  prepared  a  table  showinjg  the 
population  from  1891  np  to  1941 P — ^Yes,  increasing  in 
Greater  London  at  the  rate  of  18'2  per  cent,  per 
decemuvm,  and  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Water  London 
It  Uie  rate  of  19*7  per  oent.  per  deeenninia. 

[The  vnlne$a  handed  in  Table  1.    Bee  Appendix  "N,  1.) 

20,663.  If  we  have  already  had  these  fibres  I  reallv 
do  nob  want  to  have  them  again  P — I'ractically  I  think 
pa  hsTe.  The  only  difference  between  those  and  Mr. 
Kiddleton's  ia  that  Mr.  Middleton  took  18  2  throaghont, 
ud  I  have,  to  follow  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  pre- 
msely,  taken  the  two  figures  of  18*2  and  19^,  bat,  as 
jooT  Lordship  will  observe,  it  is  of  Httle  -ralue,  because 
the  wh<>le  popnlatiiA  in  the  oatlying  p&rts  of  Water 
LondcQ  in  IMl  is  only  187,500. 

^,664.  The  net  result  of  that  table  is  that  the  popu- 
UtioB  of  Greater  London  grows  from  the  figure  you 
hftve  given  of  5.656,909  in  lg»l  to  18,043,712  in  1941  P~ 
That  it  so,  but  you  have  taken  the  figures  from  tbe 
witer  area ;  ^ron  ought  to  add  the  outlying  parts.  That 
ii  all  shown  m  the  total. 

20.665.  Yon  hare  had  seven  years'  experience  since 
1891— namely,  from  1891  to  1898  P— We  have. 

20.666.  Have  yon  got  the  actual  figures  showing 
vhat  is  the  population  of  Greater  London  now  P — Yes, 
I  have  the  population  from  the  Water  Examiner's 
relums  up  to  the  end  of  1897.  In  1897  it  was 
5,703.404.  - 

20.667.  (3£ajor'€fenenA  3eoU.)  That  is  the  popnlatioa 
■applied,  ia  it  not  P— Tea. 

20.668.  Not  the  actnal  population  of  Greater  London  P 
—Not  the  aotnal  population ;  it  is  tbe  population 
sctoally  supplied. 

20.669.  (Chairman.)  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  see  whether 
the  estimate  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oommiasiou  has  been 
made  good  by  tho  actual  experience  of  the  last  seven 
yean.  Can  yon  Rive  me  the  necessary  figures  to 
detmnine  that  do  not  think  I  can.  1  do  not  think 
tixej  are  to  be  had.  Ton  might  estimate  it  by  assuming 
that  there  was  the  same  relative  proportion  of  popnla* 
tion  supplied  in  the  one  year  as  in  the  other,  bnt  there 
ue  no  official  retoms  that  I  have  access  to  since  the 
OensDB  of  1891 .  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  judging 
from  the  number  of  people  supplied  by  the  water  com- 
panies, t^t  the  popnli^on  has  not  inoreased  at  the 
rate  anticipated  by  Lord  Balfour's  Gon^ttission. 

20.670.  That  would  tend  to  show  that  the  oaloulations 
itftheBoyal  Oommission  are  perfectly  safe — that  they 
ue  on  the  safe  side  P — ^Tes,  aJthough  I  ought  to  say 
that  it  is  not  quite  right  to  judge  from  a  short  period 
like  seven  years,  because  population  increases  in  waves, 
and  you  are  sometimea  descending  into  the  trough  and 
sometimes  ascending  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  orest 
of  the  wave. 

20.671.  We  oan  only  take  what  one  has  got,  you 
know.  Bat  I  see  your  table  has  stopped  at  1941;  is 
that  on  the  ground  of  taking  40  yeus  from  the  next 
census  P — Yes,  40  years  being  tho  time  which  Lord 
BHlfonr*s  Commission  decided  it  was  anffioient  to  look 
ahead,  and  which,  I  think,  your  Lordahip  haa 
adopted. 

20,972.  Have  you  also  in  considering  future  require- 
ments ti^cen  35  gallons  per  head  as  a  safe  basis  P — I 
have,  on  the  finding  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oommiaaion, 
altbongh  I  oonaider  that  to  be  perhaps  an  ezoeasive 
amount,  for  reasons  which  I  will  state  more  in  detail 
when  we  reach  Uiat  pact  of  the  subject. 

20,673.  Now  have  you  prepared  a  table  of  the  average 
daily  snpp^,  population  supplied,  and  increases  each 
year  in  supply  and  population  from  1881  to  1897  P — 
Yes,  that  is  based  on  the  Water  Examiner's  returns, 
and  has  been  prepared  in  a  form  probably  oonvenient 
to  the  Oonunission.  There  has  been  added  to  it  the 
increases  in  each  year. 

(The  Wtinesa  handed  in  Table  2.  Bee  Appendix  TS,  2.) 


20.674.  (Major-Chneral  BeotL)  Do  you  not  think  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  date  for 
obtaining  the  population  is  really  so  imperfect  that  a 
few  thousands  more  or  less  in  each  figure  cannot  be' 
regarded  as  of  any  importance  whatever  P-'I  do  not  so 
regard  them. 

20.675.  I  mean  when  yon  pat  down  a  figure  like  7  or 
8  or  1  at  the  end  of  these  long  rows  of  figures,  it  really 
means  nothing  at  all  P — For  my  own  part  I  should  only 
take  them  in  thonaanda,  bnt  inasmuch  as  they  are 
given  in  the  return  to  a  single  unit,  ono  is  obliged  in 
carryii^  them  out  to  introduce  units,  or  else  I  should 
decard.all  those  or  take  them  only  as  so  many  round 
thousands. 

20.676.  (Chairman.)  Let  me  understand  this  table ; 
the  increases  in  population  in  this  table  are  the 
increases  in  the  population  actually  supplied  with 
water  P — That  is  so.  Yon  will  observe  that  there  is 
no  such  violent  fluctuation  as  would  render  it  at  all 
difficult  to  provide  for  it  in  autidpation  of  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  inhabitants. 

20.677.  Between  one  year  and  another  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  increase  of  the  population. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1883  the  increase  is  183,828, 
whereas  in  the  year  1891  the  increase  is  only  49,080? 
— That  ia  so,  bnt  you  will  observe  that  is  is  almost  a 
regolarly  stMdy  decremental  rate  of  increase  until  you 
oome  to  that  period ;  then  it  begins  to  rise  again.  I 
think  that  it  was  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  tron^  of  the 
wave,  which  I  was  referring  to  just  now ;  and  that  wq 
are  now  on  the  rise. 

20.678.  Supposing  yon  applied  the  rates  of  increase 
that  Lord  Balfour's  Oommisaion  anticipated^  namely 
18*2  and  19*7,  to  this  number  of  persons  supplied, 
would  the  results  be  hu^er  or  smaller  than  what  yon 
have  got  on  the  table  f — They  would  be  smaller. 

20.679.  Smaller P— No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  am 
putting  it  the  wrong  way  to  you.  The  results  of  that 
applioatian  would  be  to  give  a  larger  population 
supplied  

20.680.  Thau  is  actually  supplied  P— Than  actukUy 
exists. 

20.681.  Then  so  far  as  we  oan  get  the  facts,  subject 
to  all  tiie  corrections  that  yon  and  Genend  Scott  liave 
suKgested,  these  fignres  show  that  Lord  Balfour's 
estimate  was  on  the  safe  side  P— Gertainly.  I  think  it 
was  aperfecdy  aalb  one.  In  Lord  Balfour'a  Beport,  as 
your  Lordship  is  no  doubt  fslly  aware,  the  reason  is 
given  why  those  figures  were  taken. 

20.682.  I  only  just  want  the  ^t.  Your  table  givee 
as  the  average  daily  sapplv  in  1897  the  figure  that  I 
think  we  have  had  before,  of  202,102,544  gallons  P— 
Yes. 

20.683.  {Mr.  IM  Bock  Forter.)  Can  ;rou  account  for 
the  large  disorepanoy  between  the  increase  of  the 
years  1892  and  1893.  namely,  4,278,266  and  10,346,491  P 
— 1893  was  a  very  diy  year,  and  then  you  will  observe 
that  in  the  next  year,  1894,  it  fell  back  again. 

20.684.  {Chairman.)  Tben  in  1895  there  waa  an 
immense  increase  P — That  was  due  to  the  waste  caused 
by  the  severe  frost  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  Then 
there  was  a  great  falling  back  again  in  1896. 

.  20,685.  Will  you  separate  that  total  supply  of  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  the  figure  into  its  souroea— how 
much  from  the  Biver  Thames  P— From  the  BiTsr 
Thames  112,178^641  gaUona. 

20,680.  From  the  Lea  ?— 55,292,863  gallons ;  then 
from  spcmn  and  wells  84.488,016  gaUuia.  and  from 
ponds  at  Hamipatead  and  Highgate,  need  tot  non- 

domestio  purposes,  143,024  gallons. 

20,687.  That  makes  up  the  total  of  202,102,544 
gallons  that  yon  have  given  in  your  table.  Now  will 
you  hand  in  your  table  of  future  requirements  P— Yes. 

(The  WitncM  handed  in  TahU  3.    fi^os  Appendix  N,  3.) 

(Jfr.  PenUier.)  That  indndes  certain  other  snmilyiiig 
bodies  besides  water  oompanira,  yon  notice,  myljtffd. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  It  is  the  total  supply,  I  think,  by  whoever 
Bupplied. 

(Afr.  Pember.)  It  includes  all  the  supply  such  as  hf 
pnbUo  local  authorities. 

{Chairman.)  Have  you  included  in  this  the  supply  by 
all  the  outside  companies ;  if  80|  I  (to  not  know  what 
uae  this  table  is  to  us. 
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(iff.  PemJef.)  It  shoiTS  what  water  we  want. 

{Witne$8.)  This  is  the  daily  quantity  wanted  for  th&t 
entire  population. 

(Mr.  Pemiflf.)  It  mast  be  provided  somehow. 

(ITtfcteM.)  1  think  it  is  pointed  out,  that  even  if  tt 
wera  not  supplied  by  the  ei^bt  London  oompinies,  the 
other  oompuiies  or  anthoritieB  responsible  for  supply- 
ing a  portion  of  that  poinUation*  would  hare  to  derive 
their  water  from  these  basins ;  therefore,  it  is  all 
included. 

(Ifr.  P«m&er.)  Somebody  must  do  it  if  the  e^ht 
eomjianies  do  not ;  that  is  w:hat  he  means  really. 

(TTtiiw*.)  Tes. 
'  (Jlfr.  Pope.)  Somebody  has  to  proride  all  this  water, 
it  is  a  mysteriona  table  for  a  simple  purpose.  Thirty- 
five  gallons  per  head  has  to  be  provided  for  a  population 
by  somebody  if  yon  are  to  have  35  gallons  per  head 
for  that  population  at  all.  It  is  only  a  qnestion  of 
arithmetic. 

20,638.  (OAoirman.)  You  start  in  1891  with  an 
estimated  population  of  5,733,000  P— Yes. 

20.689.  That,  what  yon  have  already  told  n8> 
inclndea  the  poptuation  of  Greater  London,  and  of  the 
oatlying  parts  of  Water  London  f— That  is  so. 

20.690.  Does  that  oorer  more  than  the  districts  of  the 
eight  water  companies  P — No ;  bat  I  think  within  those 
districts  t^ero  are  some  authorities  anf^lying  cotiun 
parts— little  islands,  as  it  were. 

20.691.  Such  as  Ooydon  P — ^Yes,  and  Tottenham. 

20.692.  (3fajor<  General  Booit.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
in  Greater  London  there  are  certain  areas  outside  the 
water  districts  of  the  metropolitan  oompanies  P — Yes, 
thero  are. 

20.693.  Those  are  supplied  by  independent  companies 
or  local  authorities,  are  they  not  P — Yes. 

20.694.  (ifr.  H.  W.  Gripjoa.)  I  do  not  o^uite  understand 
year  first  figure  of  200  million  gallons  in  1891,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  actual  supply  of  the  last  year  P~You 
see  we  have  tireadj  advanced  seven  years.  There  are 
seren  years  increase  ef  popolation  to  be  supplied,  we 
are  now  approaching  1901. 

20.695.  (CftotniuM.)  In  1891,  yon  required  200,655,000 
galloiu  P— Tes,  that  is  the  quantity  that  would  have 
Been  required  had  the  supply  in  that  year  been  at  the 
rate  of  36  ^lons  per  head  yut  diem. 

20.696.  Can  you  give  ns  what  the  actual  supply  was 
over  the  whole  area  that  your  table  deals  with— 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  If  yon  go  book  to  the  previous  figores, 

you  will  find  it,  my  Lord. 

20.697.  (Chairman.)  Yon  have  got  a  snrplos  in  year 
estimate  of  25  million  gallons  P— Yes. 

20.698.  Then  I  do  not  quite  see  the  use  of  the  table  P 

— Becaose  it  is  based  on  the  estimated  requirements. 

20.699.  I  know,  but  what  is  the  value  of  that  if  it  is 
so  for  distant  from  the  faot  P — The  object  of  introducing 
the  year  1891  was  to  give  a  starting  point  which  was 
familiar.  The  real  object  of  the  table  is  to  give  the 
estimated  population  and  the  estimated  quantitj  of 
water  required  in  each  tenth  year— 1901  to  iMi,  but  it 
is  geaerally  convenient  to  have  as  a  base  a  year  which 
has  already  passed,  and  that  is  why  1891  irA  introduced. 

20.700.  Inasmuch  as  the  figures  for  a  year  already 

gassed  are  wrong,  what  confidence  can  we  put  upon  the 
gures  for  the  years  which  are  not  passed  but  which 
are  to  come  P — lliose  are  necessarilr  an  estimate,  and 
it  is  an  estimate  made  by  hotd  BalEonr*s  Oommission, 
MBuming  a  certain  rate  of  growth  of  the  population 
•ad  assuming  a  certain  rate  of  oonsnmpti<m  of  water 
per  head. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  It  is  simpler  than  all  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  oonsnmptimi  in  1891  was  not  36  galhms  per 

head. 

{Sir  OsM*^  Bruce.)  That  is  what  it  is. 

{2£r.  Pember )  I  have  jusb  done  it  while  he  was 
speaking,  it  was  only  33  gallons  per  day,  and  1  believe 
it  is  stUI  even  taken  on  a  smaller  population  than  he  is 
speaking  of  here. 

.  (TTifnwf.)  I  am  afhkid  I  am  taking  that  to  be  already 
.known. 

(3fr.  Pam&er.)  Tod  most  not  take  an^^ing^jEqoru* 
(TTttneifl.)  I  ought  not^  |)erh«ps, 


(ChairmoM.)  1  aai  fa^in^  if  X  oan  to  grasp  the  object 
of  these  tables,  and  what  is  the  real  use  of  theno. 

(Sir  George  Brw:e.)  It  is  a  simple  rale  of  three. 

(Witnesa.)  I  want  to  give  your  Lordship  as  mach 
assistance  as  I  cun.  The  real  object  of  these  tables  is 
to  enable  yon  to  see  at  a  glance  what  quantity  of  water 
will  be  reqaired  for  the  supply  of  the  water  companies' 
areas  in  any  of  the  oensna  years  up  to  the  year  1941. 

20.701.  TTpon  what  principle  have  yon  estimated  the 
increase  of  the  population  in  those  decennial  periods  P 
— I  have  taken  the  increase  as  laid  down  by  Lord 
Balfour's  Commission. 

20.702.  What  18*2  P—IS'2  and  for  that  small  portion 
19-7.  *^ 

20,70X  Ton  have  USkmi  both  the  ratim,  have  youP 
•—Yes,  that  is  merely  taken  so  that  no  question  shoald 
be  raised.  It  makes  no  practical  difference  whether 
you  take  it  as  18*2  or  introduce  the  other  figure. 

20.704.  Which  have  yon  dene  P— I  have  need  both. 
Hay  1  point  ont  that  the  figures  of  estimated  population 
in  that  table  of  future  requirements  are  identual  with 
the  figures  of  estimated  population  in  Table  1,  and  are 
only  reprodnoed  here  to  save  the  trouble  of  reference. 

20.705.  {KaQor-Qeneral  Scott.)  We  aro  fxmfined  in  oar 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  responsibilities  in 
varions  ways  of  the  eig^t  ICeteopolitan  water  com- 
panies ;  now,  this  introduces  the  question  of  the  future 
water  supply  of  the  whole  area  oonsidered  by  Lard 
Balfbur's  Omnmisnon,  which  inolndes  the  area  for 
which  the  compuiies  are  not  responsible  at  all  P— That 
is  BO ;  bat  I  think  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission  inti- 
mated that,  inasmuoh  as  the  water  for  those  other 
districts  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  water  supplied  by  the  water  oompanies, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  deters 
mining  the  effect  on  the  river  Thunes  or  the  Lea  P 

20.706.  Yes;  bat,  then,  that  followed  flrom  the  par* 
ticular  refbrence  t&  the  Oommission,  which  directed 
them  to  oonslder  what  supplies  were  available  on  the 
whole  within  the  watersheds  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea ; 
bnt,  in  the  question  we  are  dealing  with,  I  think  we 
are  rather  coofioed  to  the  subject  of  the  future  of  titie 
water  companies  alone  P— In  treating  it  in  thia  way,  so 
as  to  follow  what  we  took  to  be  the  wish  or  the  dictum 
of  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission,  we  hare  taken  it  against 
the  water  oompanies,  beoanse  we  have  aBsamed  ^at 
they  will  have  to  provide,  perhaps,  storSige  for  more 
water  than  they  really  will  l^ve  to  do. 

(Jfr.  Psm&er.)  Is  it  a  real  difficulty,  sir,  may  X  Ten- 
tore  to  suggest  9  Does  it  not  rather  show  that  there 
is  a  larger  mar£nn  iuside  the  capabilities  of  the  Tliames 
and  the  Lea  P  If  that  were  so,  would  it  not  show  that 
there  was  a  largnr  murgin  of  safety  P 

{Major- OeneraX  Scott)  Tes;  but  in  considering  what 
the  future  of  the  oompanies  is  to  be  financially,  and  so 
on,  the  only  area  involved  is.  strictly,  ^  area  of  their 
own  districts  P 

(Jfr.  Pemisr.)  Quite  so;  and  it  makea  it  a  Uttle 
easiw  for  the  companies  n  yon  take  that  point  into 
consideration. 

{Witne$i.)  That  is  so.  I  think  the  numbers  are  not 
Ttay  large,  if  I  recollect  rightly — something  like  half 
a  million  P 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  It  is  somewhere  about  half  a  jnllliou — it 
is  5,232,000,  as  compared  with  5,733,000  in  the  two 
tables  of  districts  supplied  and  the  popnlation  table. 

(Jfaj  or- General  Seott.)  That  is  the  present  difference, 

is  it  not  P 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  It  is  what  appears  on  this  table.  The 
table  of  future  requirements,  which  Mr.  Hawkalev  has 
been  illastrating,  assumes  the  populatioa  in  1^1  to 
have  been  5,733,000  as  requiring  supphr;  and  in  his 
Table  2  the  population  actually  snppliea  ia  ehowu  to 
have  been,  in  1891,  5,232,155. 

(Jfr.  Pember,)  That  is  the  figure  found  by  the 
Oommission. 

(Chairman.)  STo,  that  is  tha  Water  Szaminor's 

figure. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Tes,  it  is  the  Water  Examiner's  figure. 

(Witrwa.)  If  we  had  dealt  with  it  on  the  other  basis,  I 
think,  which  is  now  suggested  by  General  Scott,  this 
question  might  have  been  raised:  "  Ob,  it  is  all  very 
*'  well  to  show  U8  the  efi'ect  on  the  Thames  of  what 
"  the  water  oompanies  are  going  to  take ;  but  ^eso 
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"  oUier  districts  mnafc  also  be  snppUed*  Mnd  ihey  mast 
"  ftlto  resort  to  the  Thamee  or  tfarae  aame  Mraroes  of 
"  Bupply,  and  therefore  you  are  not  placing  before  us 
"  the  full  faots  of  the  case.'* 

(Jfs/or^(reii«raZ  Scoti.)  Yes,  that  is  all  rerr  well,  ^nd 
viter  snpply,  biUi  when  it  comes  to  tinance,  the  qaestion 
of  the  cost  to  the  oompanies  of  their  fulfilling  their 
htnre  obli^ticnst  this  inclades  an  urea  over  which 
their  operations  wUl  not  extend  at  all. 

{Mr.  Pember  to  WitnetM.}  So  it  would  make  it  rather 
easier  for  the  oompanies  if  yon  take  General  Scott'a 
point. 

(WUmm.)  Tes,  that  expreases  it  exactly. 

20.707.  (Majoi'- General  Scott.)  If  we  hud  any  means 
orknovinff  progressiTelr  what  that  population  is  likely 
to  be  which  lies  ontsiae  the  companies'  districts,  we 
might  work  with  that,  as  it  were,  if  any  question  arose 
in  coo8iderin|;  the  matter,  so  as  to  reduce  the  com- 
paoieB*  financial  burdens  to  what  they  actually  will  be  ? 
—Yes.  When  we  come  to  the  cost  of  providing  stor^e 
for  the  Tlumes  water,  the  efiieet  would  be  to  diminiah 
the  cost  which  hy  this  method  is  placed  upon  the  oom- 
panies. We  did  not  consider  it  worth  while,  really, 
utroditeing  a  complication  of  that  kind ;  bnt  if  it  is 
desired  that  that  information  should  be  supplied,  I 
A&nld  be  rery  happy  to  do  my  best  to  afibrd  it. 

(Jfr.  Ftmber.)  I  think  I  can  do  it  for  you  in  a  Tory 
few  minutes,  if  I  may  Tentnn  to  address  your  honour- 
ible  colleague,  myLord.  I  Ibink  I  oati get  out  btau 
the  Report  of  tiie  Water  Commission  of  1893  what  was 
the  population— not  the  population  supplied,  but  the 
population  in  the  eight  companies'  districts — and  then, 
if  we  compare  that  with  the  5,733,000  which  he  takes 
now  for  the  population  of  1891,  we  shall  be  able  to 
deduct  that  amount  of  reroqnsitnli^  which  is  repre- 
sented 1^  the  pcqntlation  not  in  their  oistriotR. 

(^a^or-Oeneral  Eeott.)  Yes. 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Cripps.)  That  is  so, 

{Chairman.)  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  remember 
also,  for  instance,  taking  the  Kew  Hirer  Com^ny, 
that  it  has  gob  a  large  district  in  Hertfordshire  with  a 
population  which  is  not  supplied  at  all. 

(jtfr.  Pember.)  Yes,  that,  of  coarse,  is  another 
element,  and  a  very  important  one. 

50.708.  (Chairman.)  And,  for  all  I  know,  nevw  will 
be  snpplied  by  that  company,  (^o  the  v}iine»$.)  To 
meet  this  daily  quantity  of  water  required,  we  know 
that  Lord  Balfomrs  Commission  relied  upon  52}  million 
gsllons  a  day  from  the  Iiea  ? — Yes. 

20.709.  40  million  gaUons  a  day  from  wells  in  tlie 
Lea  Valley  P— Yes. 

20.710.  And  27}  million  gallons  a  day  from  wells  in 
the  Kent  Ofnopanies'  district  P — That  is  bo. 

20.711.  Making  a  total  of  120  million  gallons  a  day  P 
-Yes. 

20.712.  Learing,  therefore,  to  come  from  the  Thames 
—andf  I  suppose,  one  ought  to  say,  ftom  wells  in  the 
Thames  Valley  P— Yes. 

20.713.  The  difference  between  120  million  gallons 
and  the  total  quantity  from  time  to  tame  reqmred  P — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

20.714.  That  total  quantity  required  will,  on  your 
teble,  rise  in  IMl  to  343  milhon  gallons  odd  P — Yes. 

20.715.  And,  of  course,  minor  quantities  in  the  inter- 
med^te  years  ? — Yes. 

20.716.  I  will  first  take  your  general  opinion;  are 
70a  of  opinion  that  the  Thames  alone  will  suffice  to 
furnish  that  additioaal  supply,  rising  by  degrees  up 
to  343  million  gallons  a  day  r — Most  decidedly.  I  hare 
giren  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  am 
coQTiuot^  that  it  will  supply  not  only  that,  but  a 
considerably  increased  quantity  beyond  that. 

20.717.  We  know  that  there  is  a  considerable  drainage 
srea  of  the  Thames  above  Teddington  WeirP — Yes, 
3,706  square  miles. 

20.718.  What  does  that  nuke  in  acresP  -2,400,240 
serra. 

20.719.  With  a  popalation  oi—^  P— 1,200,000  persona, 
irluoh  is  equivalait  to  320  persons  per  square  mile. 

20,7^0.  And  are  there  sites  for  storage  conveniently 
KceaaibleP — Very  convenient  sites,  and  sites  that  can 
be  utilised  with  as  much  faoilitjr  as  the  sitsfl  now  being 
Qtilund  for  the  Stftines  Beserroirs, 


20.721.  (Jfr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Do  you  mean  other    jnf^.  c, 
fdaces  thauiBtainesP — In  the  neighbourhood;  I  have  So^mIw, 
mspected  those  places,  and  there  is  a  large    

20.722.  Still,  yonr  calculation  is  confined  to  the  IB  Deo/98 
neighbonrhood  of  Staines,  is  it  P— It  is,  becaose  there  ' 
exists  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Staines—. 

20.723.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  may 

not  be  many  other  places  up  far  above  Staines  P— 

No. 

20.724.  Which,  in  the  case  of  a  difficulty,  might  be 
made  into  reservoirs  P — There  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of 
sites,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  furt^r  afield, 
while  the  sites  in  the  neighboarliood  of  Staines  were 
available. 

20.726.  {Mr,  J)e  Bock  Porter.)  Thenyou  do  not  appear 
to  agree  at  all  with  Mr,  Hunter  in  saying  that  there  may 
come  a  time  when  it  maybe  necessary  to  go  for  another 
source  of  supply  i  you  think  it  is  idle  to  look  to  any 
other  source  than  the  ThamesP — ^Within  the  period 
which  we  need  look  forward  to  now.  If  yon  were  to 
ask  me  what  might  happen  500  years  hence,  one  could 
not  say.  When  we  have  used  up  all  the  available 
water  of  the  !liiames,  then  it  will  beoome  neoessary, 
of  oonrse,  to  go  elsewhere. 

20,7^6.  But  yon  would  say  for  the  next  100  years,  at 
an;r  rate,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Wales  P— I  do  not 
th'wif  so. 

20.727.  Not  even  to  secure  a  claim  to  any  Welsh 
water,  without  going  to  the  expense  oS  works  to  bring 
it  P— If  ^rliament  would  allow  water  to  be  seoored  in 
advance  in  that  way,  I  do  not  know  that  thera  is  any 
reason,  except  the  money  that  would  be  lying  idle  aU 
the  time,  against  buying  a  plot  of  groood  in  advance, 
the  same  as  a  man,  altiioogh  he  does  not  wish  lo  build 
a  house  at  presmt,  amd  may  not  wish  to  build  it  for 
80  years,  sometimes  secnres  a  site. 

20,738.  (MV.  Ds  Soek  Porter.)  Yon  wonld  think  it 
an  unneoessaiy  precaution  at  the  present  timeP — I 
think  so. 

20.729.  (Chairmcm.)  I  suppose  yon  wonld  wait,  at  any 
rate,until  somebody  else  brought  in  a  Bill  to  appropriate, 
say,  the  Yrfon  P-'Yes,  or  until  there  was,  at  all  erronts, 
a  talk  of  appropriation,  for  other  places. 

20.730.  {Major-GenereH  Scott,)  Can  you  say  what 
would  be  the  water  area  in  the  Thames  VallOT  of  all 
these  reserroirs  when  thwr  ^  completed — the  collective 
water  area  in  1941,  say  P— I  can  get  it  fw  yon,  but  I 
have  not  got  it. 

20.731.  Ton  have  not  considered  it  yourself  P— No,  I 
have  not  considered  it.  It  did  not  appeal  to  me  as 
requiring  consideration.  I  have  a  plan  of  all  the 
reservturs  hdd  out,  fVom  which  the  water  area  can  be 
obtained ;  in  &ct,  I  think  it  has  been  got  out,  bnt  I 
forget  what  it  is. 

20,7^.  It  is  a  vary  large  physical  fact  that  as  regards 
t^e  fieatures  of  the  valleys,  is  it  not  P— Certainly ;  you 
wonld  have  a  large  expanse  of  wator,  where  now  there 
is  no  water,  except,  perhaps,  in  times  of  great  flood. 

20,733.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Yon  contemplate 
appropriating  about  6,000  acres,  do  yon  not,  iiltimately  P 
— X  have  not  the  figures,  bnt  Mr.  Hunter  is  kind  enough 
to  say  he  will  supply  them  in  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  consider  the  acreage;  it  did  not 
enter  into  one's  calculations,  and,  therefore,  X  have  not 
it  at  band — it  shall  be  fumi^ed  to  you, 

20,734i  {Mr.  Pemher.)  I  think  there  were  llreservoirs, 
were  there  not,  of  3,600  acres  P — No,  of  3,600  million 
gallons  content.  I  am  told  it  comes  roughly  to  about 
6,000  acres. 

20.735.  (Jfo/or- ffenarol  ScoU.)  Ten  square  miles, 
nearly  P— Yes. 

20.736.  {Ohairman.)  Ten  square  miles  of  wator  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Staines  P — ^Yes. 

(Sir  Oeorge  Bmoe.)  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  under  wator  in  a  flood. 

20.737.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  nothing  to  a  flood,  I  take 
it  P — Bab  it  would  not  do  the  damage  that  a  flood  does ; 
it  would  not  go  into  people's  houses. 

20.738.  (Chairman.)  Have  yon  worked  out  in  a  tabU 
the  quantity  that  will  have  to  be  taken  fW>m  tlw 
Thftmes  for  these  varying  populations  fh>qi  1901  np  to 
1941 P— I  have. 

20.739.  You  may  as  well  put  that  in,  although  it  is  all 
arithmetic  P — Very  good,  my  Lord. 

(Th$  Witne$8  handed  in  Table  4.   ^ee  Appendix  4.) 
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Mr  C.1  20,740.  I  Bee  for  1901  yoa  oaly  deduct  106  millioa 
Mowk^    gallonB  as  obtainable  from  the  Lea  Yri)ey  and  the 

  Kent  Gompany'B  diBtrict  P— That  is  lo,  for  the  reasfm 

19  Dee. 'M  quantity  eBtimatod  by  Lord  Balfoor's 

I     CknmniBsion  to  M  obtained  from  l^t  source  would  not, 
by  that  period,  have  been  reached. 

20,741.  ir  I  have  understood  year  evidence  so  far, 
you  do  not  regard  even  tbe  343  million  gaUonH  a  day 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Thames  in  1941  as  tbe  limit  to 
irhich  the  Thamea  oonld  reach  if  neoeBsaiyP — I  do 

not. 

.  20,742.  You  think  more  oonld  be  taken  P^I  think 
more  might  be  taken  with  propriety, 

20.743.  Have  you  fixed  at  all  in  your  own  mind  what 
is  tbe  limit  at  which  yon  woold  stop — where  you 
would  say  it  wonld  become  improper  to  take  more  P— > 
No ;  I  can  give  you  tbe  data  on  which  I  should  fix  it, 
if  it  were  necesBMy  to  do  so.  It  would  depend  on  tho 
cmimtit^  which  is  allowed  to  flow  over  Teddingcon 
Weir,  and  on  the  limit  which  would  be  placed  to  an 
extension  of  the  ston^e  system  by  financial  oonsidora- 
tions. 

20.744.  Let  us  take  ihoBo  in  order.  What  do  yon 
think  is  the  proper  limit  of  tbe  quantity  Sowing  over 
Teddington  Weir  P — think  that  thac  limit  might  veir 
properly  be  reduced  to  100  million  gallons  a  Saj,  with 
an  even  smaller  quantity  in  exceptional  years,  as 
proposed  \fj  Sir  Frederick  Bram we  11.  In  dealing  with 
the  subject,  however,  I  have  adhered  to  the  200  million 
gs^ons  a  day,  because  I  understood  that,  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  inquirv,  it  was  your  Lordship's  wish  that 
that  figure  should  be  adheied  to  as  far  as  possible. 

20.745.  I  think  the  only  wish  we  have  expressed  is, 
tiiat  the  conclusions  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission 
should  not  be  combatted  or  fought  out  before  us  P — That 
was  not  a  craujlnsion  of  Lord  ^^klfour's  OommisBion. 

20.746.  No.  I  do  not  thiok  it  was ;  that  was  the 
flcnire  adopted  before  them  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Thames  OonservancyP— It  was. 

20.747.  We  may  hear  the  Thames  Oonservanoy  on 
the  point;  but  you  are  of  opinion  that  100  million 
gallotts  a  day  is  enough  P — I  thmk  it  is.  I  think  that 
we  present  year  has  shown  that  to  be  the  case,  when 
a  much  amaller  quantity  really  flowed  over  Teddiugbon 
Weir,  uid  we  haTa  not  heard  that  anybody  was  injured 
in  consequence. 

20.748.  Oan  you  give  us  an  idea,  in  ordinary 
language,  of  what  sort  of  river  you  would  have  below 

^  Teddington  Weir  at  ebb  tide  if  only  100  million 

w  81,WV,  gi^jions  came  over — what  sort  of  size  stream  would  it 
be  P — ^It  would  be  rather  a  diffioult  question  to  answer 
— flrat  of  all,  because  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  of  the  Biohmond  Look  and  the 
Bichmond  Weir. 

20.749.  Below  the  lowest  lock,  what  sort  of  river 
would  yon  have,  with  only  100  million  gallons  a  day 
coming  over  the  lowest  weir  P — I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
illustrate  it  to  your  Lordship.  One  would  really 
require  a  section  of  the  river  and  cross-sections  of  it, 
to  be  able  to  give  you  an  answer  which  would  be  of  any 
serrioe.  Uay  I  add  one  thing  before  leaving  it — 
of  course,  the  river  you  speak  of  would  only  be  seen  at 
low  water. 

(Oi^rman.)  That  is  what  I  have  said. 

20,750-  (Sir  Gooros  Bruce.)  Tho  quantity  of  water 
required  from  the  lliames  in  1941,  as  shown  in  your 
laBt  table,  is  based  u;pon  200  million  gidlons  going  orar 
Teddington  Weir,  is  it  not  F— It  is. 

20.751.  Ab  a  minimum  F-^t  Ibl 

20.752.  Except  on  cxceptionsl  occasions  P— J!xcept  on 
those  rare  occasions  on  which  Nature  not  send 
down  that  quanli^. 

20.753.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  although  you  think 
100  million  gf^ouB  is  sufficient,  this  calonlation  is 
based  upon  200  million  gallons  P— That  is  so ;  and  so 
are  all  the  calculations  w&oh  I  un  about  to  lay  before 
yon. 

20.754.  (C^trman.)  Forgive  me;  I  thmk  the  taUe 
which  Sir  George  is  drawing  your  attention  to  is  quite 
independent  of  any  flow  over  Tedding^  Weir.  It  is 
the  quantity  that  has  to  be  taken  fh)m  the  Thames?— 
Yes,  it  is  so. 

20.755.  That  does  not  involvo  any  assumption  as  to 
the  quantity  going  over  Teddington  WcirP— Tes,  it  is 
in  the  subBeqnent  tables. 


20.756.  (£^ir  Qwr^  £rwM.)  All  thou  tables  are  based 
upon  the  asaumi^ion  of  200  million  gaUou  going  overP 
—Yes  ;  but  as  nis  Iiordship  pointed  trat  that  psftioular 
table  does  not   involve   the  oonaideratioa  of  any 

quantity. 

(jSFtV  George  Bnue.)  That  is  only  as  to  that  individual 
table. 

20.757.  {Chairmcm.)  You  have,  of  course,  read  tho 
evidenoe  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Middleton  have 

S'ven  us  Trith  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Staines 
9servoirs  Scheme  so  as  to  enable  400  million  gallons  a 
day  to  be  taken  £rom  the  Thames  P — Yes. 

20.758.  Do  you  concur  in  that  evidence  F — 1  do. 

20,769.  This  year  of  drought  has  largely  increased 
the  estimates  of  the  necessary  storage  in  order  to  got 
those  daily  average  quantities  from  tbe  Thames,  has  it 
notP — ^It  has;  and  in  consequence  we  have  had  to 
recalculate  the  voluminous  tables  on  which  the  storage 
is  based. 

20,760.  In  your  tables,  which  we  shall  come  to  in  a 
moment,  what  have  you  estimated  as  to  drought.  Have 
you  estimated  that  the  conditions  of  1898  will  recur  P 
— J  have,  80  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of,  not  only  tho  river,  but  of  the 
storage  proposed  to  be  provided  to  meet  such  a  state  of 
things,  which,  however,  I  need  hardly  say  is  in  itself 
an  absurdity. 

£0,761.  I  mean  have  you  assumed  in  your  tables  that 
the  drought  of  1898  will  recur  annually  P — I  have,  that 
is  to  say,  that  if  it  did  recur  annually,  the  stor^e 
provided  would  meet  such  a  state  of  things. 

20.762.  Now  you  have  got  a  great  number  of  tables  P 
-^I  hope  not  too  many.  I  have  tried  to  cut  the  number 
down  as  much  as  possible. 

20.763.  Yes,  but  we  have  had  other  people  who  have 
put  in  tables.  Are  your  tables  the  same  as 
Mr.  Middleton's,  or  are  thqr  diffnent  i-^Tbej  differ  in 

some  respects. 

20.764.  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  them 
iuP — Perhaps  if  I  were  to  hand  in  to  your  Lordship 
a  dif^nun  showing  the  natural  flow  of  tiie  river  in  1893 
and  1898  it  might  be  of  interest  to  your  Lordship.  „ 
(The  diagram  was  handed  in.)   The  part  coloured  buff 

is  the  flow  in  1893 ;  the  part  which  is  natohed  is  Uie  flow 
in  1898.  Your  Lordship  will  obserre  the  eflEbot  of  tiie 
late  drougnt  in  1898. 

20.765.  (Major- Gfeneral  SeoU.)  The  brown  is  1893,  is 
it  notP~Tbe  brown  is  1893,  and  the  dark  is  1898.  It 
stops  at  tbe  end  of  October,  because  at  the  time  this 
was  prepared  we  had  not  the  further  information 
necessary  to  carry  it  on  another  month.  Bnt  I  may 
mention  that  now  we  have  had  the  returns  for  the 
month  of  November,  and  the  result  is  almost  identioal 
with  the  working  of  1893. 

(Mr.  Le  Booh  Porter.)  What  is  the  gray  P 

(Ohavrman.)  That  is  1898. 

(Witness.)  If  we  took  the  actual  figures  of  1898.  at 
tbe  termination  of  the  drought,  we  should  have  200 
million  gallons  more  in  the  reservoirs  than  we  have  on 
the  figures  of  1893— audi  a  small  quantify  that  it  oonld 
be  disregarded. 

20.766.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  What  is  tne  difference 
between  that  sort  of  dull  black  and  this  brown  P — It 
is  merely  due  to  the  fact  of  the  hatching  overlyii^^  tho 
brown  colour  there,  and  overlying  the  white  here. 


{Pointing  on  the  diagram.)  You  will  see  the  hatched 
portion  goes  right  down  to  the  base  line. 

20.767.  It  is  all  one  P— It  is  all  one. 

20.768.  (Chairman.)  Where  is  1693  P— 1893  follows 
that  line.  The  dark  is  1898.  (The  wiinete  further 
eieplained  the  dia^am.)  I  have  uiother  diagram 
showing  the  working  of  the  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
year  If^l,  and  again  in  the  year  194L.  The  inter- 
mediate years  would  be  something  between  the  two. 
(Sanding  in  ariother  diagram.) 

20.769.  (Sir  George  Brwx.)  This  shows  the  number 
of  gallons  P — The  number  of  galLnns  capacity.  That  is 
the  flow  of  the  Thames.   (Bs^plavaing  the  diagram.) 

20.770.  (Chairman,)  Now  you  have  prepared  a  table 
showing  the  reservoir  capacity  required  in  the  Thames 
Valley  in  the  vears  1921. 1931,  and  1941,  based  on  the 
conditions  of  tho  year  1898  for  10  months,  and  on  tho 
amditions  of  tbe  year  1893  for  the  last  two  months  of 
the  yeu*  P — ^l%at  is  so. 
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S(^77L  Do  yon  pat  that  in  P — I  do. 

{WUnm  haadei  in  TaUe  5.  See  Appendix  6.) 

%772.  (Sir  Oeorga  Brue».)  Ton  take  the  last  two 
■onlihs  of  1893,  beoanse  you  hare  not  got  the  last  two 
of  19BB?— At  the  time  this  was  prepared  we  had  not 
tiie  tut  two  uumtha  of  1898. 

20.773.  (JTr.  Balfour  Browne.)  'Fbia  table  gires  in 
fignree  what  the  di^^^fttn  givos  in  colonrs ;  is  not  that 
»P-Tefl. 

{3fr.  Balfour  Broione.)  There  is  not  a  line  for  1931, 
That  is  the  only  difference,  I  think,  my  Lord. 

20.774.  (Ohairman.)  I  soe  in  yotir  oalcniation  of 
Btorage  yon  allow  10  per  oent.  only  for  evaporation  and 
bottom  water  ? — Yes. 

20.775.  In  your  judgment  is  thatanffioient  P— I  think 

it'jB. 

20.776.  Have  you  actual  experience  upon  the  faat? 
Toa  Bay  that  you  have  oonstracted  a  number  of  storage 
reserroirs,  and  do  you  find  that  to  allow  10  per  cent, 
beyond  thejiet  Btarkae  reqaired  is  sufficient  to  allow 
for  evapOTation  and  oottom  water  P — I  think  that  that 
19  quite  sufficient.  I  do  not  know  that  I  oonld  refer 
joQ  to  reaervoirs  of  this  particmar  type*  bat  in  my 
opinion  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

20.777.  (Mr.  J)e  Bock  Porfer.)  Is  there  no  cua- 
tom«7  allowance  for  this  purpose? — ISo,  we  usually 
do  not  make  any  allowance,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Ton 
see  there  is  the  rainfall  on  the  surface  of  the  reservoirs 
which  counteracts,  to  a  great  extent,  the  evaporation, 
and  then,  as  for  the  bottom  water,  it  is  only  very 
occasionally  that  we  should  resort  to  the  bottom  water 
of  a  reservoir.  Usually  the  reservoirs  made  by  dams 
across  valleys  contain  a  very  small  quantity  in  the 
bottom.  I^ere  is  a  slight  wedge  shape  or  pyramidal 
shape  of  water  in  them  left  at  the  bottom. 

20.778.  (Ohaimum.)  The  more  pyramidal  the  shape 
the  higher  will  the  deposit  mount,  I  shonld  have 
thought  P — The  deposit  in  the  reservoirs  of  that  kind 
extends  over  l^e  entire  bottom  of  the  reservoir  and 
mounts  np  the  sides,  and  places  them  rather  in  a  worse 
cbiidition  than  reservoirs  of  this  kind  which  hav§  a 
Tery  large  area  of  practically  fiat  bottom,  because  the 
mud  deposited  on  the  side  is  more  apt  to  be  disturbed 
by  (raves. 

20.779.  Yon  cannot  then  famish  us  with  any 
experience  of  yonr  own  justifying  this  estimate  of 
10  per  oent.  for  evaporation  and  bottom  water  P — "So, 
not  in  Che  wa^  your  liordship  puta  it,  but  my  own 
opinion  is  that  it  is  ample  for  that  purpose. 

30.780.  But  what  is  that  opinion  baaed  upon,  because 
if  yoa  have  had  experience  and  cannot  derive  fk>om 
your  own  experience  anything  to  Justify  the  opinion, 
vhat  is  it  worth  f — One  s  knowledge  that  the  deposit 
in  these  reservoirs  is  really  very  small  in  depth  tor  a 
great  nmaber  of  years  as  has  been  stated—— 

20.781.  But  that  must  depend  on  tiie  sort  of  water 
you  Idng  into  your  reservoira,  must  it  not  P — Yes. 

20.782.  If  you  bring  into  the  reservoir  water  h^hly 
loaded  with  sediment,  the  deposit  will  be  greater  C— 
Yes,  but  teike  the  case  of  water  like  the  Thames  water, 
the  amcunt  of  deposit  has  been  explained  to  yon  pre- 
vioulj  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  deduced  from  the  acmal 
eqwnence  of  the  Iioadon  companies,  and  it  is  really 
very  small. 

20.783.  (Kr.  Pemher.)  You  go  on  the  amount  of 
solids  per  gallon,  I  assnme  P — ^Yes. 

(3ff.  Pember.)  "We  know  them, 

20.784.  {Major-General  Scott.)  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  features  of  the  two  kinds  of  res^roirs  yon  refer 
to,  the  one  across  a  valley  and  the  other  of  the  Staines 
t^pe.  In  the  reservoir  across  a  valley,  of  course,  the 
mbi^  sweeps  everything  that  can  be  collected  by 
nin  water  into  the  reservoir,  does  it  not  P— That  is  so. 

20.785.  And  you  resign  yourself  practically  to  the 
ide^  that  some  ^y  in  the  distant  future  the  reservoir 
vOl  be  filled  np  altogether  F — ^Yes,  I  suppose  that  these 
reseTvoire,  unless  they  are  artificially  emptied,  will 
Iiave  the  same  fate  as  many  lakes  in  the  past—they  will 
gradually  fill  up,  but  it  would  be  taking  thousands  of 
years  into  account, 

20.786.  We  do  not  kuoir  how  long  it  will  take?— 2(o. 

^,787.  In  the  case  of  the  Staines  reservoirs  the 
pumping  is  always  at  a  cwtain  height  above  the  bottom 
of  ti^  nver  where  it  is  derived  fnm  P— Yes. 
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20.788.  The  pumping  would  be  drawn,  not  from  the     Jtfr.  C, 
bottom  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  some  SaohUeg. 
distance  above  the  bottom  P — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  — ^ 
beoanse  the  river  ia  ponded  np  by  a  lock.  19  D«e.  *M 

20.789.  It  would  nob  get  the  worst  and  most  heavily 
laden  water  for  pumping  i>orposea  P — It  would  not  get- 
the  detritus  washed  intq  it.  Besides  which,  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  that  is  deposited  on  tiie  way  down. 

20.790.  Do  you  ccmtemplate  ever  cleaning  oat  these 
enormous  reservoirs  at  Staines  P — ^I  tiiink  diey  would 
probably  be  cleaned  out  ais  occasion  ofiered.  When, 
there  happened  to  be  a  period  like  the  present  year  of 
great  dixmght,  and  the  reservoirs  were  drawn  down, 
an  opportunity  might  be  taken  to  dlean  them  out  if 
we  found  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

20.791.  (Kr.Ds^ocftPorfsr.)  Would  not  the  evapora- 
tion be  very  luve  over  ml  area  of  6,000  acres  of 
shallow  reservoir  P — These  reservoirs  are  not  Teiy 

shallow.   They  are  abont  30  to  35  feet  in  depth. 

20.792.  Bat  the  evaporation  would  be  very  much 
larger  than  over  a  li^e  like  Thirlmere,  for  instance  P — 
No ;  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
would  be  precisely  the  same,  only  it  would  bear  a 
greater  relation  to  the  contents  of  the  reservoir. 

20.793.  These  reservoirs  are  much  deeper,  are  they 
not,  than  your  Staines  reservoirs — these  reservoirs  like 
Vymwy  and  Thirlmere  P — Yes,  at  one  ^d.  At  the 
other  end  they  are  sli^lower ;  bat,  on  the  whole,  the 
depth  is  greater  in  the  ease  of  the  impounding  reser- 
voirs which  yoa  speak  of  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Staines  reservoirs  in  relation  to  area. 

20.794.  Then,  die  evaporation  would  be  larger,  would 
it  not  P— In  relation  to  fehe  osfMoify— to  the  quantity 
of  water  Impounded. 

20.795.  {Major-General  Scott.)  What  depth  do  you 
allow  for  evaporation,  on  the  average,  in  the  year  P — 
That  is  a  vwy  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  varies  a 
good  deal  witn  the  nature  of  the  season. 

20.796.  Yes,  but,  on  the  average,  do  you  make  any 
particular  allowance  in  depth?  —  In  the  case  of  an 
impounding  scheme  we  allow  from  14  to  16  inches ;  but 
fmn  the  sor&oe  of  a  water  area  it  would  be  more  than 
that. 

20.797.  I  do  not  qoite  follow  that  P  —  From  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  water  &lls  there 
would  be  a  loss  ct  from  14  to  16  indiiea,  aoowding  to 

circomBtances. 

20.798.  (Mr.  Psm&er.)  That  includes  percolation  P— - 
Yes,  it  is  total  loss. 

(Ohavraum.)  That  is  not  evaporation. 

20.799.  (Major  -  Oeneral  ScoH.)  I  mean,  assuming 
there  is  always  some  water  in  the  reservoirs',  what 
woald  be  the  evaporation  in  depth  in  exoess  of  the 
depth  of  the  rainfall  P  Would  there  be  waste  from 
evaporation,  on  the  whole  P— On  the  whole,  I  think 
there  would  be  no  waste. 

20.800.  Yoa  think  notP— No.   The  rainfall  would 
quite  make  up  for  the  evaporation,  on  the  whole. 

20.801.  You  think  so  P— Yes,  more  than  that. 

20.802.  (phaimhan.)  What  is  going  to  be  the  depth 
of  t^e  Staines  reservoirs  P — ^About  35  feet. 

20.803.  Of  coarse,  as  oompared  with  the  depth  of 
Thirlmere,  that  is  an  extremely  insij^iticant  depth  P— 
I  do  not  recollect  what  the  depth  of  Thirlmere  ia,  but  I 
suppose,  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake,  it  is  prol^bly 
80  feet. 

20.804.  Not  more  P — I  daresay  not.   I  do  not  know  it 
as  a  fact.   I  have  not  the  figure  before  me.  ■ 

20.805.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this :  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  evaporation  in  a  shallow  sheet  of  water 
will  be  more  rapid  tban  in  a  deep  sheet  of  mter  P— 
Not  from  an  acre  of  sarface ;  it  would  be  the  same. 

20.806.  If  the  sheet  of  water  is  shallow  enough  for 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  warm  l&e  whole  sheet 
right  through,  will  not  there  be  more  evaporation  than ' 
if  tbat  sheet  ia  of  great  thickness  ? — That  might  be  so 
if  you  had  a  sheet  of  water  6  inches  in  depth,  but  chat 
would  not  be  so  in  any  depth  such  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  practice. 

20.807.  (Mr.  Bembor.)  Would  the  sun's  rays  work 
that  diffraenoe  on  water  at  a  depth  of  85  feet  P— Ko.. 
nor  at  a  much  less  depth—not  to  oause  enpOTOlion. 
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(Mr.  Pemier.)  The  evapuration,  my  Lord,  ii  1  may 
Bay  BO,  is  from  the  top  film  ot  the  waterj  not  from  the 

bottom. 

{Ohairmain.)  Quite  so.  The  only  question  is  at  what 
point  yon  reach  the  depth  at  which  the  bottom  is  not 
reached  also. 

{Mr.  Ptmber.)  Tea,  qnite  bo. 

{Wiineaa.)  It  would  bare  to  be  very  very  shallow 
indeed. 

{Chairrmn.)  It  is  quite  olear  tbat  water  in  a  saucer 
will  evaporate  quicker  than  water  in  a  deep  weU. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  In  a  oup  P  , 

{Ohawman.)  A  cup  is  hardly  enongh.  I  ahonld  not 
think  there  is  mnoh  differenoe  between  a  onp  and  a 
Baiuwr. 

(WUnm.)  Bren  aome  of  these  large  imponnding 
reserroirs  have  a  depth  of  not  more  than  35  to  40  feet, 
where  the  country  is  flat, 

20,8<^.  {Chairmem.)  To  come  back,  for  a  moment,  to 
your  Table  6.  I  see  you  bring  out,  as  the  total  storage 
to  be  provided  in  1941,  40,976  million  gallons  P— -Yea. 

20.809.  I  think  that  is  a  different  figure  from  any  wo 
have  had  yet,  is  it  not  P — It  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  figures  put  before  you  by  Hr.  Middleton,  and  it 
arises  from  this  fact :  that  Mr.  Uiddleton  took  the 
dronKht  to  have  ended  in  October.  I,  coming  later, 
have  bad  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  the  drought 
did  not  end  in  October,  and  I  have  continued  it  into 
I^^ovember,  and  that  requires  some  additional  storage, 
which  is  inolnded  here. 

20.810.  {Mr.  De  Boch  Porler.)  Would  not  there  be 
some  dilHcnlty  in  the  future,  when  you  have  such  large 
reservoirs  as  those  iuoludiug  these  40,000  million 
gallons,  in  getting  them  filled  P — No ;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  engine  power.  If  you  will 
kindly  refer  to  the  second  diagram,  you  will  see  that  by 
the  end  nf  thn  year  the  reservoir  has  become  re<filled 
to  exactly  the  sanic  point  at  which  we  have  talmn  it  to 
be  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

20.811.  {Chairman.)  That  diagram  illustrates  the 
figures  of  the  table  yon  have  jost  put  in  P — Tes. 

20.812.  It  is  a  diagram  to  show  the  qnantity  of 
water  in  store  during  the  years  1921  and  1941  f  — Tes, 
and,  of  course,  for  any  time  between  those  two  limits 
tiiat  I  have  given,  a  idmilar  line  woold  be  followed 
somewhere  between  the  two. 

20.813.  Have  you  assumed  in  this  diagram  that  there 
airs  always  200  million  gallons  a  day  going  over 
Teddington  Weir  ? — I  have,  except  on  those  few  days, 
I  think  about  9  or  10  in  number  in  the  year,  when  the 
natural  Sow  was  less. 

20.814.  (Mr.  D$  Boeh  Poi-ter.)  When  the  natural 
flow  is  leBS,plu»  the  quantity  that  ihe  companies  are 
now  taking  P — ^No,  assuming  that  the  companies  did  not 
take  any  at  all. 

20.815.  Any  at  all  P— The  term  "  natural  flow  "  means 
qnantity  of  water  flowing  down  the  liver,  on  the 

arfsnmption  that  none  ia  taken  out  by  the  oompanies. 

20,81tF.  (Chairman.)  How  soon  after  floods  do  you 
begin  to  pnmp  in  this  diagram  to  get  those  quantities 
in  store  ? — At  once.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
t(>  abstain  from  pumping. 

^  20,817.  Then  you  disoard  the  lH  days,  or  even  the 
six  days*  limit  that  the  other  engineers  naTe  accepted  P 
— ^YeB,  unless  the  engineers  thought  it  was  advisable 
not  to  take  Water  in  for  the  purpose  of  saving  their 
filter  beds. 

20.818.  Yes  ;  but,  as  I  understand,  in  order  to  get  the 
tjuantity  shown  on  your  diagram,  you  must  pump 
immediately  after  a  flood;  otherwise  you  would  not 
get  the  quantity  you  want  P — Ko,  we  need  not  pump 
immediately  after,  because  the  storage  required  to  meet 
droughts  is  so  very  large  in  excess  m  any  storage 
required  to  meet  steppage  during  floods  that  we  might 
stop  so  many  days  without  pumping  without  requiring 
any  more  storage.  You  will  observe  that  the  reecrvoir 
is  full  for  nearly  four  months  at  the  top  of  the  diagram. 

20.819.  YesP—That  is  even  in  1941.  I  may  here 
explain  this.  Perhaps  you  may  observe  that  notwith- 
standing that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  the 
flow  of  the  Thames  was  vei^  considerable,  the  rmervoir 
did  not  fill  up  so  rapidly  as  it  might  have  been  assumed 
to  fill  np,  nna  not  ao  rapidly  as  we  might  assume  it  to 


flu  from  the  flow  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  year ; 
but,  really,  the  reservoir  would  fill  more  rapidly  had  we 
not  assumed  that  the  year  1898  mm  recurrent;  and 
wo  have  taken  it  year  after  year,  and  assumed  that 
every  year  is  as  bad  as  1898. 

20.820.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  have^  you  filled 
yonr  reservoirs  to  the  amount  shown  upon  this  diagram 
only  on  the  supposition  that  you  pump  all  the  water 
down  to  200  milUon  gallons  P — No,  wo  have  a  limit  of 
pumping,  we  can  on^  pump  that  which  our  pumping 
machinery  will  enable  ns  to  pump,  and  that  is  for  less 
than  the  flow  of  the  Thames,  as  yon  will  see  by  the 
other  diagram. 

20.821.  Are  you  going  back  to  the  first  diagram  yon 
put  in  F — Yes.  Yon  will  see  there  are  enormous  qnan- 
tities  flowing  down  the  river  which  the  companies  are. 
unable  to  touch  or  to  deal  with  in  any  way  or  shape- 
enormous  floods. 

20.822.  (Major- Genei-al  Scott.)  What  will  be  your 
collective  pumping  power  at  the  maximum  when  the 
reservoirs  are  all  finished  P— In  19^1  it  is  638  millions 
in  24  hours. 

20.823.  (Chairman.)  You  pump  into  your  reservoirs 
that  quantity  of  water  P — Yes,  we  pnmp  it  if  it  is  there 
to  pump,  but  wo  cannot  pump  more,  however  much 
there  is. 

20.824.  (Mr.  Pope.)  At  what  date  is  that— 1941 
Yes. 

20.825.  iMajm-'Genei-al  Scott.)  What  horse-power 
would  that  be  in  foot-pounds  P — I  do  not-  think  I  can  give 
^on  that  immediately.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  take 
it  out  in  horae-power.  I  can  get  it  for  you  if  you 
wish. 

20.826.  (Ohmrman.)  Your  second  diagram  shows 

that  in  1941  yon  will  have  to  increase  the  contents  of 
your  reservoirs  from  16,000  million  gallons  up  to  41,000 
million  galbna  P— I  think  it  is  tKim  nearly  20,000  million 
gallons  m  1921. 

20.827.  I  Wfl8  talung  1941,  if  you  will  kindly  taka 
that  P— But  the  increase  you  put  at  16,000  million 
gallcms. 

20.828.  Your  mai^inal  note  is  that  the  contents  of 
the  reservoir  at  the  beginning  of  January  is  16,000 
million  gallons  P— Yes,  but  that  was  not  the  reservoir 
capacity.  ThsA  was  the  qnantity  of  water  that  was  in 
the  reservoir  at  that  time. 

20.829.  Kxactly — ^that  is  exactly  what  I  said,  if  yon 
would  do  me  the  honour  to  follow  me  P — I  beg  your 
pardon. 

20.830.  In  the  beginning  of  January  you  have  got 
16,000  million  gallons  in  your  reservoirs  ?— Yes. 

20331.  In  the  middle  of  February  yon  have  got 
41,000  million  gallons  in  your  reservoirs  P — ^Yes. 

20.832,  Therefore,  in  that  month,  yon  have  pumped 
24,000  million  gallons  from  the  river  into  your 
reservoirs  P — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  beg  yonr  pardon.  I 
had  not  apprehended  your  question  properly. 

20.833.  That  means  taking  flood  water  from^the  very 
beginning,  does  it  not?— -Yes. 

[Mr.  Pember.)  But  not  the  whole,  beonnsa  he  only 

takes  638,000. 

{Chairman.)  Not  the  whole  of  it. 

20,834  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  fill  it  in  that  time,  if  you  had  regard  to  the 
number  of  days  that  you  had  to  wait  before  taking  the 
flood  water  P — All  that  would  happen  would  be  thac  ib 
would  become  filled  a  Few  days  later  if  we  had  only 
that  amount  of  engine  power;  but,  if  we  iucreased  the 
amount  of  engine  power,  we  could  pump  up  that 
quantity  in  a  shorter  period. 

20.835.  (Chairman.)  And  wait  the  bix  days  after  the 
flood  P — And  wait  the  six  days  ;  but  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  increase  the  amount  of  engine  power, 
becauee,  as  you  will  obserre,  it  is  only  putting  back 
this  line  for  those  six  days,  ani  it  would  be  six  days 
later  before  we  had  the  reservoir  full,  and  as  the 
reservoir  is  practically  full  for  about  four  months,  f^at 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence. 

20.836.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  There  would  be  not 
the  slightesG  doubt  about  being  able  to  fill  it  lon^ 
before  it  was  wanted  P— Kot  the  least 

20.837.  (Chai^rman.)  In  fact,  you  do  not  begin  to 
want  the  water  oat  of  your  reservoir  till  the  middle  of 
June,  according  to  your  diagram  P— That  ia  so. 
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(Mr.  Femim:)  Bo  not  Uiom  fignreB--€38 
million  gallons — which  yoa  said,  T  think,  was  the 
extent  of  the  pumping  power  P— Yes,  per  diem. 

20.839.  l)oes  not  that  show  there  is  a  very  large 
margin  between  that  and  the  Thames  in  flood  P-^Tes. 

20.840.  An  euonnons  margin  P— Yes,  enormous, 

(Chairman.)  The  Thames  in  flood  goes  up  to  3,200 
oillion  gallons. 

[3£r.  JPtmher.)  Quite  so. 

20.841.  {MajoT'Oeneral  Scott.)  Sir  Edward  Frankland 
lias  always  laid  considerable  stress,  has  he  not,  upon 
ibe  necessity  of  avoiding  floods  in  the  riTer  in  taking 
the  water  for  nseP — 1  think  yea  will  have  evidence 
hid  before  you  by  most  eminent  ohemists,  inolndiug 
Sir  Edirerd  fVaakiand*  that  thac  is  not  u  necessity. 

20.842.  Yon  do  not  propose  to  give  any  eridonce 
troarself  on  that  subject  t — No,  I  wonld  muoh  rather 
leave  the  chemical  c|neBtion  to  those  who  are  more 
competent  to  deal  with  it.  Yoa  are  going  to  have 
nlled  before  you.  I  think,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  of  the  day,  who  will  speak  on  this  subiect 
with  mach  greater  authority  than  I  can  pretend  to  do. 

20,848.  (Chairman.)  Now,  I  see  you  have  prepared 
Ter;  elaborate  tables  about  the  cost  of  this  Tmunes 
Seserroir  i^oheme.  Table  6  is  a  table  of  the  cost, 
and  here,  again,  wonld  you  allow  me  to  aak  you,  just 
for  my  own  information,  is  this  a  different  estimate 
from  thafe  of  Hr.  Middleton,  m  is  it  the  same? — It 
diSers  somewhat }  1  take,  for  instance,  rather  a  larger 
storage,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  already  explained. 

20.844.  Is  that  the  explanation  of  the|differeTioeP 
—1  think  you  will  find  that  otherwise  the  difiorence  is 
not  very  great,  except  that  I  have  stated  it  in  a  different 
way.   (Witnesa  handed  in  Tahle  6.    See  Appendix  N,  6.) 

20.845.  (Mr.  J)e  Bock  Porter.)  The  figures  of  the 
cost  are  based  npon  yonr  actual  concraota  at  tiie  present 
time,  are  they  not  P  — Yes,  they  are. 

20.846.  Has  there  been  very  mooh  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  confltmotion  of  reBerroirB,  say,  in  the  last 
20  years  P— Yea ;  it  has  liaan  wry  conaioBrably  during 
that  time. 

20.847.  Do  ^n  aasnme  it  is  likely  to  rise  in  the 
fatonP— I  think  it  is  very  likely  to  do  so.  The  work- 
men get  higher  pay  and  do  less  work  than  they  used 
io  do.  But  it  would  not  affect  materially  the  com- 
parison whioh  I  make  here  between  the  Thames  Scheme 
aad  the  Welsh  Scheme,  because  any  rise  in  prices  would 
be  common  to  both. 

20348.  (Kr.  Pember,)  It  would  only  affect  the 
ai:^mfflit  from  analogy,  as  to  Thirlmere  and  Vyrnwy  P 

20348.  (Mr.  Pope.)  An  eBtimatefrom  analogy  mig^t 
have  to  be  raried  aooording  to  the  increase  in  prices,  of 
caaneP-.-Gertain1^;  it  would  have  to  be  increased  to 
mwt  tiie  increase  in  price.  X  may  mention  that  this 
veiy  year  I  have  had  oooasion  to  make  estimates  for 
reaervturs  amounting  to  sometlung  like  6,000*0001., 
ud  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  prices  to 
Udet  the  gradual  rise  that  is  going  on. 

20.850.  (Major- General  BeotL)  In  all  estimates  cer- 
tain items  whioh  are  comnum  to  the  Welsh  and  the 
Sbunes  Schemes  have  been  left  out  of  account,  I  think, 
have  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

20.851.  Bat  for  our  parposes,  I-  think,  we  should 
reqmre,  probably,  to  know  what  would  be  the  state  of 
the  capital  account  of  the  companies  at  a  certain  date. 
Bay  1941 P— Yes. 

20.852.  Do  yon  see  what  I  mean  P— Yes,  I  am 
following  yoa. 

20.853.  In  some  form  or  another  we  should  know 
vhat  the  expenditure  is  likely  to  be  on  the  whole,  and 
io  joa  propose  to  give  us  that  in  any  form  P — did  not 
prqnse  to  do  so  for  two  reasons,  first,  beoause  it  was 
not  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  inasmuch 

the  parts  omitted  may  be  taken  to  be  common  to  both 
the  Welsh  and  the  Thames  Schemes,  and,  secondly,  I 
believe  tho  Oommisslnn  has  already  been  furnished 
with  estimates  of  that  kind  by  the  engineers  to  the 
(everal  water  companies. 

20.854.  (Chairman.)  We  have  not  seen  the  engineers 
to  the  several  water  companies  as  yet.  We  have  only 
seen  general  experts  such  as  Mr.  Middleton  and 
^>  Hunter  P — I  understood  that  some  time  ago  a 
niiiuMt  was  sent  to  tiie  water  oompuuea  by  yonr 
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secretary  that  certtun  information  should  be  supplied,  Mr.  C. 
and  that  was  furnished  by  the  several  companies.  Bawktlejf. 

20.855.  (Major-General  ScotL)  Then  we  shall  get 
that  information  in  time,  I  suppose? — ^Yes,  I  think 
tha!;  will  probably  give  yoa  the  information  you  noed, 
sir. 

20.856.  (ChoMinan.)  But  I  understand  in  your  Table  6, 
in  tho  first  place,  you  haro  left  out  all  that  cost  relating 
to  the  supply  of  185J  million  gallons  which  is  at  presenf. 
authorised.  Is  that  so  P — Yes,  that  is  so,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  that  will  have  to  he  provided,  whether 
the  water  be  obtained  from  a  distance  or  not. 

20.857.  We  have  had  a  figure  for  that  given  us  by 
Mr.  Middleton.  Do  yon  agree  with  that  figure  P  Mr. 
Middleton  estimated  the  cost  of  providing  the  nocessary 
storage  for  185^  million  gallons  at  3,157,791£.  if  the 
pumping  is  not  capitalised,  and  if  the  pumping  charges 
are  capitalised  he  estimated  it  at4,101,685Z.  Have  you 
considered  that  estimate  at  all,  and,  if  so.  do  yon  agree 
with  itP — No,  I  have  not  considered  that  particular 
estimate. 

20.858.  Then,  at  any  rate,  that  will  have  to  be  added 
on  to  your  estimate  of  cost  in  Table  6  in  order  to  get 
the  total,  whatever  the  right  figure  is  P — Yes,  but  it  will 
also  have  to  be  added  on  to  the  oost  of  the  Welsh 
Scheme. 

20.859.  So  be  it.  You  ahrays  speak  as  if  we  had 
nothing  bo  think  of  but  the  comparison  between  the 
Thames  and  Welsh  schemes.  We  want  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  financial  cost  of  each  separately.  Yoa  have  not 
capitalised  the  cost  of  pumping  here  in  yonr  Table  6.  P— • 
May  I  explain  to  yonr  Lordship,  before  leaving  that  part 
of  the  Bubject,  why  I  have  not  pat  it  on ;  it  is  because 
tho  cost  of  that  storage  does  not  relate  to  the  185i 
million  gallons,  because  the  companies  are  empowered 
to  take  that  quantity  without  providing  any  more 
storage  than  Parliament  has  already  directed.  There- 
fore, anythiuff  ^at  was  ^t  npon  them,  if  they  oame  to 
obtain  more  than  185it  million  gallons  from  the  Thames, 
wonld  have  relation  to  their  prospectiTe  increase,  and 
not  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 

20.860.  Yes,  bnt  has  not  the  present  year  shown  that 
the  companies  could  not  supply  the  1B5}  million  gallons 
through  such  a  year  of  drought  as  we  have  just  gone 
through,  nnless  they  had  that  additional  storage  P — I 
think  they  could  with  the  storage  they  now  have,  and 
the  storage  they  areabont  to  make,  supply  it  certainly 
even  in  snofa  a  year  as  the  present,  because  the  35  million 
gallons  forming  part  of  that  qautity  to  be  provided 
&om  the  Staines  reservoirs,  of  course,  has  storage  pro- 
vided and  the  other  20}  million  smllons  to  be  provided 
by  the  Sonthwark  and  yauxhali  Company  is  also  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  storage  provided. 

(Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  We  have  not  got  those  costs. 

(OAotrman.)  We  had  them  from  Mx.  Middleton. 

(Mr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  Bnt  they  were  not  givea 
separately,  I  think. 

20.861.  (Jltfajor-G^neraljffeo^)  Then  in  these  «timates 
yon  reserve  tne  rights  of  the  companies  to  take  130 
million  gallons  a  day,  without  any  reference  to  the 
condition  ot  the  Thames,  do  yon  not  P— Tilt  they 
exhaust  their  power  of  taking  18H  million  gallons. 
¥Tom  that  time  this  estimate  supposes  storage  to  be 
made. 

20.862.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that ;  what  I  am  asking 
is  this :  They  have  the  right  to  take  130  million  gallons 
a  day  at  the  present  time  without  any  reference  to  the 
oondition  of  the  river  P— Yes. 

20.863.  Is  that  to  be  continued  P— That  is  to  be  oon- 
tinned  until  they  exhaust  the  185}  million  gallons,  but 
i^ter  that  I  have  snpposed  that  they  would  have  to 
provide  storage  for  the  whole. 

20.864.  (Chairman.)  Bnt  yon  have  put  down  in  your 
Table  6  only  the  cost  of  providing  storage  for  what 
goes  beyond  185}  million  gallons  P--^xactly. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  That  must  be  wrong,  because  186}  million 
gallons  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  Thames  without 
provision  for  storage.  The  130  millions  is,  but  185}  is 
the  subject  of  recent  legislation  npon  the  matter. 

20.865.  (Ohairman.)  Besides,  although  the  companies 
have  the  legal  power  at  present  to  draw  130  million 
gallons  a  day  from  the  Tnames,  without  reference  to 
the  quantity  going  down  the  river,  and  without  storage, 
yet  Lord  Ealfours  Commission  has  pointed  out  that 
that  was  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  P— Yes. 
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jfr-  C.  20,8*>C.  And  tiiey  have  said  that  in  order  to  make  the 
JIawksUy.   supply  of  that  quantity  satisfactory,*  certain  storage 

  works  onght  to  be  undertaken  ? — But  the  companies  are 

19  Dec  '9S  under  no  obligation  to  do  that  at  the  present  time,  or 

  in  respect  oC  that  partaoular  quantity,  and,  there&re, 

I  have  not  taken  that  into  account. 

20.867.  {8ir  Gejr_:je  Bruce.)  But  there  are  times  when 
yon  could  not  supply  London  even  with  130  miUion 
gallons  a  day  without  stcrago,  and  you  want  it  just  ns 
much.  Thers  are  times  when  you  could  supply  nothing 
almost  from  t'.ie  Thames  without  storage? — No.  The 
natural  flew  of  the  Thames  has  never,  even  in  this  year, 
fallen  below  17tf  million  gallons,  X  think  it  is.  What 
von  are  probably  thinking  of  is  the  flow  over  Teddington 
Weir  after  the  companies  have  taken  out  their  VSO 
million  gallonB. 

20.868.  Yes,  hut  i(  you  have  only  176  million  gallons, 
you  would  leave  nothing  going  over  Teddington  Weir  ? 
—Ton  would  leave  46  million  gallons  if  they  took 
130  millions. 

20.869.  (Chairman.)  That  is  a  rivulet  about  the  sise 
of  what? — No.  it  is  what  happened  this  year.  The 
flow  over  Teddington  Weir  fell  to  that  quantity  on  one 
day  in  this  year. 

20.870.  (Mr.  Pitm3>er.\  Didthey  ever  take  130  millions  P 
— Yes,  I  think  they  did. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  One  hnndrcd  and  thirty-SBTen, 
I  think  they  have  token. 

20.871.  {Ohaimaik.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
anything  more  to  say  about  Table  6.  Ton  have  nob 
capitalised  the  oost  of  pamping  in  Table  6P — No.  I 
Have  given  it  as  an  aimual  charge,  except  in  Column  11 ; 
there  you  get  the  accumulated  expenditure.  It  is  not 
Of^utiuised,  because  I  hare  taken  it  as  an  annual 
chai^. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  For  how  many  years  ? 
(Chairman.)  Down  to  1941. 

{Wifne$8.)  It  is  an  annual  charge  that  will  go  tfn  in 
perpetaity. 

20.872.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  Yon  have  to  add  up  all  the 
figures,  take  a  proper  charge,  and  then  multiply  it  by 
some  proper  number  for  the  proper  number  of  years  P — 
No,  you  wUl  Bee  how  I  have  dealt  with  it.  It  works 
oat  m  Table  8,  on  the  oomparison. 

20.873.  (Chairman.)  We  will  not  anticipate  Table  8 
now  ;  yon  have  given  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Welsh  Scheme  on  Table  7  P — I  have  ;  and  iu  order  to 
preclude  discussion  as  to  estimates  or  fibres.  I  have 
adopted  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  own  estimate  of  the 
expense  as  laid  before  your  Lordship.  Yon  will  see  it 
is  set  forth  in  his  estimates  handed  in  at  Question  9441 
and  9443. 

{The  Witness  handed  tn  Table  7.    See  Appendix  N,  7.) 

•20,874.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  adopted  his 
estimate?— I  have,  because  although  I  feel  conTinned 
from  my  general  experience  that  the  Welsh  Scheme 
cannot  be  carried  out  for  the  amoant  of  money  put 
down  in  these  estimates,  I  have  adopted  it  in  order  to 
preclude  any  discussion  on  the  subject  of  estimates. 

20.875.  I  cannot  find  that  the  figures  correspond. 
In  the  estimate  handed  in  at  Question  9441  Sir 
Alexander  Biniiie  has  made  the  cost  of  obtaining  from 
Waleti  114^  milUon  gallons  10,032,2501.  That  la  not 
yoar  figure  P— I  tiunk  it  includes  the  law  and  I^lia- 
mentary  charges  in  his  estimate  at  Question  9443 — or 
a  proportiim  of  those, 

20.876.  But  I  am  on  your  Table  7  for  the  moment, 
and  I  really  cannot  deal  with  three  or  four  tables 
at  once  P — I  mean  on  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  next 
estimate. 

(Mr.  Pemhe^:)  He  makes  an  addition  which  I  take  it 
will  give  10,629,500t 

(WitnuM.)  If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  the  footnotes  of 
this  Table  7,  you  will  find  tliat  the  sum  of  .597,2501. 
for  law  and  parliamentary  charges  baa  been  spread 
equally  over  the  first  10  years. 

20.877.  (Chairman.)  Does  it  come  to  this — that  you 
have  added  to  8ir  Alexander  Binnie's  estimate  some- 
thing for  law  and  Parliamentary  charges  ? — No,  I 
have  only  allocated  that  which  ::c  has  pub  down  himself 
in  his  estimate. 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  He  has  put  himself,  in  bia  estimate  at 
Question  9443.  597,2.^0t.  for  law  and  parliamentaiy 
charges,  and  adduag  that  w  the  10.629,5001.  


20.878.  {Chairman.)  But  tbftt  is  for  a  totally  different 
quantity  of  water  P — Yes. 

20.879.  That  is  an  estimate  to  bring  147  million 
gallons  a  day  ? — Yes,  but  those  expenses  would  have  to 
be  incurred,  or  a  proportion  of  them— in  respect  of  the 
other  portion  of  water. 

20.880.  So  be  it  P— And,  therefore,  Ihey  have  been 

allocated. 

20.881.  But  you  told  me  you  fa*d  taken  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  figures,  and  you  referred  me  to  Queationa  9441 
and  9443?— I  did. 

20383.  I  do  not  find  the  Sgures  in  the  estimates 
handed  in  at  Queationa  9441  and  ff-itS  anywhere  in  yocr 
Table  7.  They  are  different  figures  P — ithink  you  will 
find  in  the  estimate  huided  in  at  Question  9443,  the  sum 
for  law  and  parliamentary  charges  is  697,2501. 

20.883.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Then  the  noble  Chairman 
points  out  to  you  that  those  parliiunentary  expenses  of 

597.2501.  refers,  not  merely  to  tiie  114i  milli«ns,  but  to 
147  million  ^llons  P— Yea,  but  they  mutt  be  inonrred, 
practically,  in  the  first  inatanoe. 

20.884.  (Mr.  Pope.)  What  yon  mean  is  that  you  have 
allocated  a  oert^n  proportion  of  that  silm  which  is 
equivalent  to  114}  million  gallons  to  which  the  table 
is  applied  ? — Tue  whole  of  it,  because  it  will  have  to  be 
incurred. 

20.885.  (Chairmaa.)  We  only  want  to  understand 
what  yon  luvo  done  P — They  must  make  the  application 
to  Parliament,  and  the  expenses  of  getting  land,  and  so 
on,  must  be  incurred  in  the  first  instance. 

20.886.  Then,  what  you  have  done  in  your  Table  7 
is  that  you  have  added  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
estimate,  handed  in  at  Queston  9441,  the  sum  of 

597.2502.  for  law  and  Parliamentary  charges,  which 
you  have  distributed  over  a  certain  number  of  years? — 
Yes,  which  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  inserted  iu  his 
estimate  at  Question  9413.  I  want  to  impress  you,  my 
Lord,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me,  with  Ihia,  that  I 
have  not  added  an^^ing  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
has  not  himself  put  in. 

20.887.  But  forgive  me.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  puts 
that  aa  the  cost  both  of  the  Yrfon  Scheme  and  the  Towy 
Scheme,  and  that'  would  require  a  second  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  second  law  and  Parliamentary  charges.  Bat  I 
do  not  want  to  discuss  it  with  yoo,  I  only  want  to  get  the 
facts  first ;  the  fact  is,  that  your  Table  7  ia  based  apon. 
the  figures  of  the  estimate  handed  in  at  Qnesfaon  M41 
with  597,250i.  added  ?— Yes. 

20.888.  There  you  bring  out  a  total—  P — assure 
you  I  am  anxiotis  to  aid  your  Lordship. 

20.889.  I  have  no  d<mbt  yon  are  anxious,  but  do 
kindly  confine  yourself  to  my  questions ;  oddly  enough 
yon  brijig  out  a  total  of  accumulated  expenditure  from 
the  cfnnmencement  of  9,836,4151.  P — Yes. 

20.890.  That  ia  even  with  Oie  addition  of  law  and 
Parliamentary  charges  P — Yes. 

(Chairman )  Whereas  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  own 
estimate  handed  in  at  Question  9441  is  10,032,250Z. 

(Mr.  Pemhm-.)  Without  the  Parliamentary  charges. 

20.891.  (Chairman.)  Without  the  Parliamentary 
charges  P — Yes. 

20.892.  (Jfr.  Pember.)  And  if  you  add  the  Parliamen- 
tary charges  (I  have  done  it),  it  makes  it  10,629,500!.  p— 
Yes,  in  column  2. 

(OhaiTman.)  Bat  this  is  9336,415L  in  Mr.  Hawkaley's 
estimate. 

(WHnesB.)  No,  that  is  the  acoumalated  annual  ex- 
penditure. 

20393.  (Chain'inan.)  Yes.— And  it  inohides  the  second 
inatalment. 

20.894.  Then  the  9,000,0001.  odd  is  in  addition  to  the 
10,629,5001  in  tiie  first  column,  ia  it  P— That  is  the 
accnmnlated  annual  expenditure.  Column  No.  2  is 
capital  expenditure.  Column  No.  3  is  also  capital 
e^>enditure.  Column  No.  4  is  the  total  of  those  two 
previous  columns.  Then  jaa  get  in  column  No.  5 
the  annual  int«rest  that  is  to  be  paid  on  the  total 
capital  expenditure  as  shown  in  No.  4 ;  and  oolanm 
No.  6  shows  that  aooumnlated  annaal  expenditure.  In 
order  that  you  may  see  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1941  an  annual  expenditure  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
10,000,000!.  would  have  been  incnrred. 

20.895.  Then  I  repeat  that  accumulated  annual  ex- 
penditure is  over  and  above  the  capital  expenditiir« 
shown  ill  the  {ffeviona  colnnma  P — Yes. 
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20,896.  (Sir  George  Britce.)  Then  would  jon  aasame 
diittlie  cost  of  the  Welsh  Scheme,  m  made  oat  by  Sir 
Alexander  Bianie,  is  the  addition  of  the  last  figures 
incolomn  4  and  ooluma  6— 12,000,000i.  and 9,000,0001.  P 
—No,  the  one  is  capital  and  the  other  is  revenue.  In 
column  Ko.  4  it  is  papitol  expenditare.  Column  No.  5 
i«  rsTenae  expeudituro,  that  ib,  interest  on  the  capital 
openditare.  Ooliipin  No.  6  is  the  accumulated  annual 
expenditare  from  t^e  commencement  of  the  scheme. 

20^7.  Then  yon  have  spent  9,836.000Z.  in  interest  P 
-Br  that  time — all  the  interest  during  that  period  up 

10^. 


i.  But  Kv.  Middloton  in  hia  tables  added  the 
ioterest  to  the  fcotal  capital  expenditure  so  see  what 
really  had  been  expended  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
u(l  put  that  dovn  as  total  cost P— Yes,  bat  I  have  kept 
•Ite  two  things  wparate. 

(Jfr.  Pemier.)  Bat  they  have  to  be  addod. 

lifr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  If  the  income  had  been 
greater,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  added  for  acuo- 
mnlated  intei^t. 

(Iff.  Pemhef.)  No. 

(Witneu.)  It  does  not  matter  what  the  capital  expon- 
ditom  is.  Yoii  really  only  want  to  know  what  it  is 
juD  have  to  pay  per  annum,  and  how  much  will  hare 
to  cume  out  of  the  water  consumers*  pockets  in  that 
period  up  to  1941. 

20.899.  (Bir  George  Bruce.)  Then  is  this  accamnlated 
snnoal  expenditare  in  column  6  confined  to  interest? — 
Yes,  entirely. 

20.900,  Then  where  is  your  ftnnual  expenditare  for 
working,  pumping,  and  so  on  P— That  is  not  taken. 
Tbero  u  no  annnol  expenditure  put  down  for  wOTldng 
the  Welsh  Scheme,  and  no  annual  expenditure  put 
down  Cor  working  the  Thames  Scheme  except  the  cost 
or  puippiag,  because  the  cost  of  the  two  may,  for  this 
pu^NM,  be  taken  to  be  similar. 

20JK)1.  (Chairman,)  Ton  mean  the  cost  of  pumping 
for  ^tribntioD  may  be  taken  to  be  similar  P — ^No,  my 
Lord,  the  cost  of  pumping  is  confined  to  the  Thames 
Scheme  ;  bnt  the  cost  of  management  and  diatribation, 
filtration,  and  so  forth,  is  common  to  both. 

90,903.  {Major-Oeneral  BcoU.)  Would  there  be  any 
profit  accruing  before  1941  <m  these  works  P— On  tu 
Welsh  works  f 

20.903.  Yes,  on  the  Welsh  works  P— I  do  not  quite 
imdcrstand  about  profit. 

20.904.  Would  there  bo  any  diBtribntion  of  walor, 
utd  revenue  from  distribotion  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
an  income  befbro  1941.   It  comes  into  operation  in 

lill6. 

'20,905.  Then  no  account  is  taken  of  that  deduction 
in  the  interest  charges,  is  there  ? — No,  nor  is  it  taken 
into  acoonut  in  the  Thames  Scheme. 

20.906.  But  would  the  profits  in  eaoh  case  be  the 
same,  or  the  rerenne  in  each  case  be  the  same — the 
profit  revenue,  I  mean  P  —  The  revenue  would  be 
the  same,  because  the  same  quantity  of  water  would 
be  ^applied  and  tlie  same  rates  charged ;  therefore,  the 
gross  revenue  woald  necessarily  be  the  some. 

20.907.  Yoa  are  justified  in  omitting  that  from  both,  P 
—Yes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Surely  your  column  6  ought  to  be 
headed,  not  "  Accumulated  Annual  Expenditure,*'  but 
"Accumulated  Interest'* P 

(Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  Yes. 

(WUnesM.)  Perhaps  that  would  be  clearer. 

20.908.  (Mr.  Pember.)  That  might  tnolude  anything 
otherwise  P — ^Yes. 


}.  Then  we  may  take  it  to  be  acoamnlated 
uunutl  interest  P— Yes. 

^,910.  {Chairman.)  It  is  explained  by  the  previous 
colnmn,  wnich  spmks  of  expenditare  for  interest  ? — 
Tei. 

20.911.  {Mr.  Petaber.)  Yes;  I  can  see  it,  because  yon 
Kid  29,0001.  to  58,0001.,  and  yoa  get  87.0001  P—Yes. 
"Accamulated  Annual  Expenditure  for  Interest "  would 
We  been,  perhaps,  more  explicit. 

.  20,912.  (Ohainnan.)  Then  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  moro  to  ask  about  that  table.  You  say  that 
although  you  have  adopted  Sir  Alexander  Biuoie's 
estimate  of  the  cost,  you  think  that  estimate  is  under- 
stated ?~I  do.  From  my  general  experience  in  works 


of  this  nature  I  cannot  believe  that  they  could  be  Mr.  C. 

executed  for  the  sum  at  which  Sir  Alexander  Biunie  Hawkal^. 

has  estimated  them ;  and,  as  I  understand  it,  even  last  — 

wcok  an  additional  sum  was  asked  for  at  the  Oounty  191>ec.*98 
Gonncil  meeting. 


(After  a  short  adjournment.) 

20.913.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  hare  got  a  table,  in 
which  you  contrast  the  cost  of  the  Thamei  Scheme  with 
that  of  the  Welsh  Seeoroir  Scheme.  Will  jou  put 
that  in  please  P—X  will. 

{The  wiinast  handed  in  Tabic  8.    See  Appendix  N,  8.) 

20.914.  From  that  table  it  appears  that,  up  to  the  year 
1941,  the  capital  exoenditare  of  the  Welsh  Scheme, 
reckoned  on  Sir  Alexander  Binnie*B  estimate,  will 
exceed  the  capital  expenditnro  of  the  Thames  Scheme 
by  6,781,4021?— Yes. 

20.915.  That  is  a  difference  of  capital  expenditure, 
and  then  the  annual  expenditure  for  interest  alone  on 
the  Welsh  Scheme  by  1941  will  exceed  the  annual 

expenditure  for  both  interest  and  pumping  in  the 
Thames  Scheme  by  a  sum  of  28,3731.  ?— That  is  so. 

20.916.  {Mj  .  Pope.)  Per  annum  ?— Per  annum,  in  per- 
petuity. 

20.917.  {Sir  George  Bmce.)  And  to  capitalise  that 
you  would  have  to  multiply  by  so  many  years'  par- 
chose  ? — Yes. 

20.918.  (Chairman.)  Yon  hare  taken  the  rate  of  interest 
gainst  the  Thames  Scheme  at  one-eighth  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  diarged  against  the  Welsh  Scheme  P— 
Yes.  • 

(Mr.  Baybur  Brotone.)  The  witness  does  not  cajntalise 
that  at  all. 

(Witness.)  No;  I  show  the  interest  only.  I  thought 
it  would  be  clearer  and  simpler  to  state  it  in  that  way 
than  by  capitalisation ;  bat  it  is  easy  to  capitalise  it. 

20.919.  (Chairman.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  annual 
expenditure  in  the  year  1941,  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh 
Scheme,  will  be  6,464,179i.  in  excess  of  the  correspond- 
ing expenditure  for  the  Thames  Scheme  P — That  is  so. 

20,980.  Those  excesses,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
paid  edther  by  the  watw  consumers  or  by  the  rate- 
pKjerE  P— Yes. 

20.921.  Yoa  hare  not  in  this  table,  or  indeed  in  any 
of  the  tables,  made  any  charge  in  respect  of  a  sinking 
fund  P — None  whatOTor. 

20.922.  If  the  companies  continue  as  they  are,  I 
suppose  the  Thames  Scheme  would  escape*  probably^ 
any  sinking  fund  charge  in  the  strict  maoae  of  uie  wonl , 
there  would  be  the  sinking  fund  claascs,  but  there  ^roald 
not  be  any  sinking  fund  charge  if  the  companies 
continue  as  they  are  r— No  redemption. 

20.923.  On  the  other  band,  if  any  public  bodj  par- 
chases  the  oompuiies,  the  probability  is  that  Parliament 
would  impose  a  charge  of  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the 
debt  in  a  given  numbor  of  yews  P — In  all  probability ; 
but  I  hare  not  thought  it  fair  to  tate  that  into  account, 
beoanse  it  is  a  pronsion  made  by  the  present  generaticm 
for  its  successors.  Why  I  do  not  know.  Butfarliament 
has  so  ordained. 

20.924.  PiH-liament  has  not  l^nght  it  fit  that  the 
ratepayers  of  to-day  should  saddle  the  ratepayers  of 
another  generation  with  a  burden  to  which  the^  bave 
not  consented.  That  is  the  principle  of  all  sinking 
funds,  is  it  not,  that  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
original  capital  should  bo  paid  off? — I  do  not  think 
that  is  applicable  to  income-earning  undert^dngs. 
But  that  is  a  question  of  Imperial  politics,  perhaps. 

20.925.  Yes,  and  we  will  not  enter  into  that  P— It  is 
one  which  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss.  Still  I  have 
not  thought  it  fair  to  introduce  it  into  these  com- 
parisons. 

20.926.  On  the  o^ier  hand,  if  the  companies  were 
purchased  by  any  public  body,  whether  they  resort  to 
a  Thames  storage  scheme,  or  whether  they  go  to  Wales, 
Parliament  would  probably  equally  impose  a  sinking 
fond  charge  upon  them  P— No  doubt. 

20.927.  And  in  that  case  tbo  sinking  fund  charge 
would  have  to  be  added  to  these  totals  that  yon  have 
set  out  in  Table  8  P— That  is  so. 

20.928.  Now  to  pMs  to  more  genersl  subjecls.  You 
have  had  experience  both  of  companies  aim  of  publio 
bodies  P — I  have. 


Pf  2 
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Mr.  C,       20,929.  Whab  do  you  say  as  to  the  comparativo 
Haukdeg.  merits  of  management  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
~— .  o^erP— I  think  the  management  is  generally  better 
isPtcTtS  hands  of  a  company.  A  companT  is  not  subjeot 

■  "'  ■  to  bung  influenoed  by  political  ctmaiderations,  which 
is  genwally  the  ease  with  a  pablio  authority,  and  they 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  more  solid  and  commeroiai 
basis  than  is  frequently  done  by  public  authorities  who 
are  swayed,  not  only  by  politicians,  but  by  faddists. 
Then,  again,  the  compaay  is  constantly-  being  looked 
after  by  the  local  authorities  who  are  always  keeping 
them  np  to  the  mark;  whereas  in  the  cue  of  a  local 
authority  having  tho  water  supply  in  its  own  hands 
there  is  no  one  to  look  after  them,  with  the  results  that 
we  see  in  Tarious  places — Leicester,  for  example— where 
for,  I  think,  two  years  great  hardship  was  incurred  in 
consequence  of  a  partial  water  famine  due  to  the 
corporation  not  having  proceeded  with  the  construe- 
tion  of  their  additional  water  works  as  early  as  thay 
ought  to  hftre  done.  Otber  instftnoeB  could  bo 
adduced. 

20.930.  Was  the  water  famine  in  Leicester  worse  than 
the  water  famine  in  ^at  London  this  year  P — I  think 
it  was. 

20.931.  Sad  Leicester  i^lied  to  IWHameat  for 
powers  to  increase  their  storage  ?-~They  had,  and 
ob^ned  those  powers,  bat  bad  not  exercised  them  with 
Buffioient  rapidi^. 

20.932.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  the  corporations 
and  publio  bodies  that  have  acquired  the  water  soppUes 
it  their  district  have  ultimately  reduced  the  charge  tu 
Uie  consumer  P — Not  usually  until  a  considerable  period 
has  elapsed;  and  then  they  have  in  many  iostancea 
been  able  to  effect  a  reduction.  But  then  in  the 
meantime  there  has  very  frcqnently  been  a  large  loss 
incurred  until  the  time  when  the  rovenao  meets  the 
expendibare. 

20.933.  Exactly.  That  is,  if  a  public  body  has  got 
these  undertakings,  ultimately  the  increase  of  income 
goes  to  the  benetlt  of  the  water  consumer  instead  of 
going  to  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  P — Yes,  but  in 
tho  meantime  tho  water  consumer  or  the  ratepayer  has 
bad  to  bear  a  very  considerable  loss;  and  there  aro 
cases  which  X  will  cito  whore  tho  charges  have  actually 
been  increased. 

20.934.  Please  cite  instances  to  usP — For  instance. 
Hey  wood,  where  with  a  population  in  1S91'  of  66,000 
odd,  the  water  undertaking  was  transferred  to  tho 
corporation  by  agreement  in  1877,  but  within  five  years 
from  that  date  the  corporation  came  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  increa.se  their  water  charges ;  and  in  1883 
an  Act  was  parsed  authorising  the  corporation  to 
largely  increase  their  water  rates,  and  also  to  throw 
part  of  the  deficiency  on  the  water  consumers  who 
resided  outside  the  borough. 

20.935.  Was  t>he  district  ontside  tiie  borough  sup- 
plied  in  bulk,  or  how  was  it  supplied  P — They  were 
supplied,  I  think,  in  detail.  More  than  half  thd  total 
number  of  consumers  were  outside  the  borough. 

20.936.  There  was  not  much  consideration  shown  to 
the  outside  consnmers*  I  soppose  7 — ^No,  the  outside 
consumers  had  to  assist  in  meeting  the  defioienoy  as 
well  as  the  inside  ocmsnmers. 

20.937.  (Mr.  Da  Book  f  orfer.)  Was  that  deficienoy 
*      caused  by  any  exceptional  circumstances  ? — It  was  due 

in  part,  I  suppose,  to  the  sum  that  had  to  be  met  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  purchase  and  partly 
probably  to  the  works  that  had  to  be  undertaken  to 
increase  the  supply. 

20.938.  {Ohavrman^  Then  the  same  increase  and  the 
same  hardship,  if  it  be  a  hardship  would  have  oocurred 
if  the  water  supply  had  remaioed  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  company  r — With  this  difference,  that  then  the 
hardship  would  have  fallen  on  the  shareholders  and 
not  on  the  ratepayers  or  the  consomers. 

20.939.  {Mr.  Be  Boeh  Forter.)  But  it  they  went  fbr 
additional  powers,  would  they  not  also  go  for  additional 
rates  if  tl^y  could  not  provide  the  supply  except  at  a 
larger  oost  P — They  might  do ;  but  no  doubt  they  would 
bo  vigorously  opposed  oy  the  local  authority,  and  they 
might  not  succeed  in  getting  those  rates  advanced,  or, 
if  they  did,  t^ey  might  only  succeed  in  getting  them 
partially  advanced. 

20.940.  {Chairman.)  But  the  water  oompanies  would 
go  for  such  rates  as  would  afford  10  per  cent,  back 
dividend,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  P — Not  on  new  capital. 
It  does  not  matter  what  the  interest  is  on  the  new 


capital,  because  it  is  subject  to  the  Auction  Clauses, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Auction  Clauses  is  tMs :  that 
all  premiums  are  added  to  the  capital  without  being 
subject  to  dividends,  and  therefore  the  resiUt  is  tiiat 
the  water  companies  usually  raise  their  money  at  S 
or  3i  per  cenc,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  seourity, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  shares  are  pat  up  for  anation  a 
101.  share  will  fetoh  such  a  sum  as  will  realise  to  the 

Eurohaaer  only  somewhere  between  3  and  4  per  cent  on 
is  money. 

{Mr.  Salfowr  Brovme.)  That  was  not  so  at  the  time 
that  this  took  place  at  Heywood.  The  Auction  Glauses 
had  not  been  put  upon  water  companies  then. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  daresay  not. 

{Witnesi.)  That  was  in  1883,  and  I  almost  think  they 
were.  I  think  so,  but  1  will  not  be  quite  sure.  They 
ore  now,  invariably. 

20,941.  {Mr.  Jh  Book  Porter.)  Are  there  no  ouob  of 
private  nndertakii^  S<>ing  to  Farliamont  for  increased 
charges  for  exoepttonal  works  P — There  are  some  cases, 
but  not  very  many,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not 
successful  in  obtaining  what  they  seek. 

20,042.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Gould  you  give  the  instances 
of  any  that  have  been  successful  P— In  the  case  of 
Sheffield. 

20.943.  That  is  only  one,  and  that  for  only  a  definite 
period  P— It  was  suaoessfal  but  only  for  a  period  of 
^  years.  That  was  alter  the  disaster  which  cost  the 
company  about  400,0001. 

20.944.  {Ohairmm.)  What  was  that  P— The  bursting 
ot  the  Dale  Dyke  Beservoir,  its  giving  way  at  least ;  it 
was  caused  a  landslip,  which  earned  away  the  foot 
of  the  embankment. 

£0,945.  A  corporation,  I  suppose,  almost  alTraTH 
gets  its  increase  of  charge  if  it  demands  it  m 
Parliament  P— I  think,  usually,  because  they  have  to 
carry  on  their  undertaldng  either  at  the  expenso  of  the 
water  consumer  or  of  the  ratepayer,  who  mayor  may 
not  be  a  water  consumer.  Then  we  elfect  at  Seywood 
of  the  water  charges  on  the  domestic  consumer  is 
illustrated  in  a  memorandum  which  C  have  here,  and 
which  I  will  baud  in,  entitled  **  Memorandum  showing 
some  of  the  liMnancial  Beaults  of  the  Transfer  of  Water 
Undertakings  to  Municipal  Authorities  in  certain 
Towns."  At  Heywood  on  houses  of  lOi.  rental  the 
increase  was  5b.  per  annum ;  20/,  rental,  lOs.  per 
annum  ;  401.  rontai,  208.  per  annum ;  and  602.  rental, 
SOs.  per  annum.  So  that  the  charges  were  increased 
by  33  per  oent. 

(2'Ae  Witneu  handed  in  Memorandum.     See  Ap- 
pendix N,  9.) 

20.946.  {Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  Have  those  iucreased 

charges  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  tjmft  p  So 

far  as  I  know,  they  have. 

20.947.  {Chairmam.)  Had  there  been  a  loss  between  the 
purchase  of  the  undertaking  in  1877  and  the  passing  of 
this  Act  fbr  the  higher  charges  in  1883  P— -Xes ;  and 
the  borough  survOTor  stated  in  his  evidence  that 
between  1877  and  lw2  that  loss  amounted  to  11,2221; 
and  that  the  loss  in  a  single  year,  1882,  equalled  a  rate 
of  Ib.  6d.iii  the  £.  on  the  whole  of  the  property  within 
the  borough.  Then  the  corporation  obtained  another 
Act  in  18w,  from  which  it  appeara  that  the  deficfenoy 
of  water  revenue  amounts  to  25,0002.,  and  the  total 
water  indebtedness  to  462,0001.  odd. 

20.948.  {Mr.  Be  Boeh  Porl«r.)  Had  tho  private 
undertaking  in  that  case  been  snoeessful  before  the 
transfer  toolc  place  P— I  do  not  tiiink  I  can  answer  that 

ristion,  except  generally.    I  think  we  may  take  it 
t  it  had  been,  or  the  corporation  would  not  hare 
sought  to  acquire  it. 

20.949.  {Chairman.)  How  do  these  increased  oharKos 
of  Hcrprood  contrast  with  the  London  Water  Oom- 
panies' charges.  What  do  they  amount  to  in  the  way 
of  percentage  on  the  rental  of  a  house  P-r-They  are 
higher  than  the  London  char;ge8. 

20.950.  That  only  shows  that  H^prood,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  is  an  exceptionid  cssep — think 
you  will  find  presently,  my  Lord,  from  some  tables  I 
will  hand  in  to  yon,  that  it  is  not  so  exceptional  a  case 
18  is  frequently  sopposed. 

20,961.  We  will  go  on  with  the  examples  contained 
in  your  Memorandum.  Take  Bhickbam,  for  instance  P 
—There,  with  a  population  of  130,000,  the  nndertakins 
was  trftnsforred  to  the  corporation  by  agreement  in 
187fi  i  and  in  1882  the  oorpOTation  ouns  to  Farliauent 
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asd  obtained  power  to  inoreaae  the  ohar^  to  water 
conRunerB  and  also  fix  a  rather  high  minimum'of  1S». 
per  annam  for  small  hongeg.  The^  alio  obtained  power 
to  increase  the  water  rates  both  within  and  without  the 
borough,  to  meet  any  deficiency  which  might  arise  in 
the  water  revenne.  Then  a  101.  honse  had  its  authorised 
chttrge  increased  St.  per  annum ;  a  20£.  honse,  16f.  per 
umom ;  a  4ffl.  house,  S2«.  per  annum,  and  a  501.  house* 
40f.  per  annnm. 

20.952.  Did  they  pay  their  way  after  they  had  got 
those  increased  cha»es  P — No ;  even  though  they  got 
snch  laigely  iDcreased  charges,  they  still  show  a  losa 
k^r  23  years  of  working,  the  defloionoy  for  a  year  in  a 
retnm  recently  issued  being  9701. 

20.953.  (3fr.  Be  Boeh  Porter.)  To  that  case,  does  it  ap- 
pear that  any  charge  for  water  used  for  public  purposes 
goes  to  the  credit  of  the  water  uudertaking,  or  is  this 
tiie  loss  after  taking  that  into  account  P — I  am  not  sure 
how  they  treat  the  water  for  ^ublio  purposes,  whether 
they  charge  it  or  not  in  their  aocounto.  Of  course, 
properly,  it  ought  to  be  charged. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  My  recollection  of  Heywood,  certainly  is 
that  it  was  charged  as  against  the  water  income.  Tho 
department  which  used  the  water,  nominally,  in  tho 
Kooimt  pud  for  it. 

Ifikairvum,)  Therefore,  it  came  oat  of  the  rates. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  It  came  out  ot  tihe  rates. 

(Wiineea.)  I  should  think  it  would  be  so  in  a  concern 

which  was  not  paying  its  way- 

(Kr.  Pope.)  At  any  rate,  it  was  so  in  Bory,  and  I 
sappose  it  was  so  in  Boohdale,  too. 

(2fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  We  are  not  talking  of  Boch- 
d&ie;  we  are  talking  of  Blackburn.  Sometimes  it  Is 
not  chared  against  the  water  zates;  I  know  cases 
where  it  is  not  charged. 

(Witnm.)  Sometimes  they  deal  with  it  in  ouo  way, 
and  sometimes  in  another,  according  to  whether  the 
the  d^rfanunt  wants  to  sliow  a  losa  or  a  profit 

20.954.  {Chamnan.)  This  deficiency  of  9701.,  which  is 
the  last  return,  as  I  understand,  is  not  very  large.  It 
looks  as  if  they  were  beginning  to  clear  thoir  accounts 
aud  pay  their  way  P — Tes;  it  is  for  one  year,  it  is  not 
the  baianco ;  it  is  just  the  deficiency  of  that  year. 

20^55.  Now  take  BoohdaleP—Bochdalo  had  a  popu. 
lation  of  71,000;  tho  water  undertaking  was  trans- 
ferred from  a  company  to  the  oorporation  oy  agreement 
in  1866.  Since  tnat  date  the  corporation  have  twice 
obtsined  power  from  Parliament  to  increase  thoir 
water  rates — once  in  1875,  and  again  in  1884.  In  the 
oonstruotion  of  their  reserroirs  the  corporation  met  with 
rery  great  difficulties,  and  a  rery  large  expenditure 
had  to  be  incurred  in  excess  of  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure—  very  large  indeed.  I  am  well  able  to 
speak  on  that  point,  because  my  firm  were  the  en- 
gineers for  the  work,  and  we  encountered  difficulties 
which  took  ns  years  to  surmount,  and  cost  a  very  large 
emn  of  money,  although  the  reservoirs  were  com- 
paratively snuJll. 

20.956.  {Mr.  Be  BoeJe  Porter.)  Would  the  private 
undertaking,  if  it  had  gone  on,  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  those  difficulties  ? — ^They  would  have  had  to  meet 
them,  or  they  would  probably  Lave  had  to  gO  to 
Parliament  too  for  some  increase  in  tho  charges  ;  but 
I  take  it  the  shareholdera  would  have  had  to  bear  a 
portion  of  tho  burden,  the  whole  of  which  had  to  bo 
Dome  by  the  TEtepayers  or  water  oonsamers  in  that 
case. 

20.957.  It  was  not  a  question  of  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation  P — No,  there  was  no  mis- 
management  i  in  fact,  it  was  a  ymj  well-managed 
undertaking. 

20.958.  It  was  misfortune  P— It  was  misfortune— that 
misfortune  which  may  befall  anyone  who  enters  into 
the  construction  of  large  storaf^  reservoirs.  We  do 
not  know  what  will  be  met  with  in  the  course  of 
carryiag  them  out.  There  one  of  the  paddle  trenches 
had  to  be  made  75  feet  deep  in  running  sand ;  and  we 
were  working  for  four  months,  day  and  night,  week 
days  and  Bnndays,  and  never  ceased :  one  set  of  men 
went  into  the  trench  directly  the  other  came  ont— did 
not  even  come  ont  for  their  meals, 

20,969.  {Ohairman.)  And  your  suggestion,  I  suppose, 
ie  that  those  risks  had,  in  the  pnbUc  interest,  better 
lallonthe  ahiureholders  than  upon  the  ratepayers  P — 
In  the  interests  of  the  water  oonsiim»s  and  tae  paUio, 
^mtthUj—iiak  in^tilw  interests  of  the  shareholdera. 
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20.960.  Bid  BoohdtJe  increase  its  charges  in  oonse-  •l^''-  C 
quenceP — They  did,  and  the  town  clerk  stated  that  BawMty. 

between  1869  and- 1883  no  less  than  58,7401.  had  been   . 

levied  in  the  shape  of  borough  ratcfi-in-aid  to  meet  WDm-'^S 

deficiencies  in  tho  water  revenue.   Again,  the  town  ' 
clerk  stated  that  unless  a  second  increase  of  water 

charges  was  authorised  the  borough  would  have  to 
raise  15,0001.  annually  for  the  next  25  years  to  meet 
expected  deficiencies  in  the  water  revenne. 

20.961.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  If  that  had  remained 
as  a  private  undertaking,  it  would  have  been  swamped, 
I  presume  P — Yes,  in  an  extreme  case  like  that  I  quite 
agree  that  they  must  have  obtained  some  relief  from 
Parliament.  But  I  am  afraid  the  shareholders  would 
have  bad  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  loss.  In  last 
year,  1897,  the  deficiency  made  up  by  the  rato-in-aid 
was  3,8(KSL,  although  ^  transfer  ooonrred  ^  yean 
ago. 

20.962.  {OKairman.)  That  was  one  year's  loss  P— Tes. 

20.963.  You  may  as  well  (j^ve  ns,  as  yon  did  be^ffo, 
the  amount  of  increased  charges  tiiat  was  anthoriaad 
to  help  out  the  corporation  P — Perhaps  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  I  gave  you  the  last  column— &e  second 
increase.  Bent  of  boose,  hti  \2».  per  annum,  as 
against  7«.  6(2.;  lOJ.  house,  25«.,  as  against  15*. 
authorised  charge  by  the  company ;  2(31,  house.  50f.,  as 
^inst  SO*. ;  and  a  50Z.  honse,  125«.,  as  agsiost  7Ss. 
Then  take  Stockton  and  Middlesborough  with  a  popu- 
lation of  187,000  odd.  That  undertaking  was  trans, 
ferred  after  arbitration  to  determine  the  price,  un  the 
1st  January,  1878,  just  21  years  ago ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  charges  to  domestic  water  consumers 
wore  increased  by  13  per  cent.  That  was  before  any  . 
new  works  were  made.  Then,  notwithstuading  that,  the 
deficiency  between  1878  and  1888.  a  period  of  10  years, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  46,8522.,  or  an  average  of 
4,2601.  jwr  annum.  The  rate-in-aid  for  the  first  three 
years  was  about  Bd.  in  the  poond  on  the  rateable  value 
of  l^e  boronffhs ;  and  in  the  later  years  of  the  deoade 
abont  9d.  In  the  pound.  Large  new  gravitaiion  works 
have  been  constructed  since  the  transfer  and  the  losa 
in  the  year  1896-7  is  stated  to  have  been  26,6291, 
equivalent  to  a  rate-in-iud  of  lid.  in  the  pound. 

20.964.  (Kn  Be  Book  PorUr.)  Waa  that  the  result  of 
disaster  or  was  that  an  exceptionally  bad  bargain  P — 
Neither.  The  amount  paid  to  the  company,  though 
often  referred  to  as  being  an  excessive  amount,  was 
not  an  excessive  amount;  utd  as  I  advised  the 
companv  at  the  time  they  would  have  done  well  to 
retam  their  undertaking,  even  if  they  had  to  refuse  so 
large  an  award. 

20.965.  (OAotrman.)  Do  yon  remember  how  many 
years*  purchase  of  the  net  revenue  was  given  in  that 
case  P — Tbe  comptmy  was  earning  its  maximum 
dividend  and  had  even  a  snrplns  revenue,  and  money 
being  at  that  time  worth  4  per  cent.  Parliament  gave 
them  25  years*  purchase  of  the  maximam  dividends, 
and  it  added  that  the  arbitrator  was  to  determine  the 
amount  payable  in  respeot  of  prospective  value  and 
compulsory  sale. 

20.966.  What  prospective  value  could  there  be  if  thqr 
were  earning  their  maximum  dividend? — Because  at 
that  time  the  Anction  Clauses  had  not  been  introduced, 
and  therefore,  if  they  had  gone  on,  and  had  been 
authorised  to  raise  farther  capital,  they  would  have 
made  very  considerable  additional  profits  on  that 
capital ;  they  would  have  made  7  per  cent. 

(Jfr.  Ba\four  Brotone.)  It  was  assumed,  my  Lord, 
tiiat  tiiey  might  go  to  Parliament  and  got  fnr^er 
oapttal  powers. 

(TTtffMss.)  On  which  they  would  be  authorised  to 
reoeive  a  7  per  cent,  dividend. 

{Mr.  Ba\fowr  Brovme.)  Quite  so. 

20.967.  {Ohairmevn.)  Yon  mean  they  got  an  allowance 
in  respect  of  capital  not  raised,  but  wmob  might  here* 
after  be  raised  r— Yes. 

{Mr,  Savour  Browne.)  I  think  that  is  sa 

{Ohairtnan.)  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unintelligible. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  seems  to  me  wrong  in  law ; 
but  it  was  done  in  that  case,  and  it  was  oaloulated 
upon  that  they  got  213,0002.  in  addition. 

{Chairman.)  In  addition  to  25  years*  purchase  of  the 
maximum  dividend. 

{Wiinete.)  Yes,  they  got  213,8021. 

(Chairman.)  Who  ww  the  arbitrator  f  . 
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C,  (Mr.  Pembw.)  There  were  three,  Mr.  Thomas  Hawks* 
HawittUs.  ' 

  (ITr.  Bal^r  Browne.)  Hr.  Tbomoa  Hawksley  was 

I9l)ee.'V6  one  and  ICr.  Tenablca  was  another  and  !Bfr.  Hi^n  of 
■■■■■  '"     J^nchester,  was  nmpirc. 

20.968.  (CAa»rma«.)  Was  anything  given  for  com- 
pulsory  Bale  there  P— They  did  not  divulge  what  was 
given  for  compulBory  sale. 

20.969.  It  was  an  arbitration  nndcr  statute*  was  itP 
—Yes. 

{Mr.  PenAer.)  I  will  read  yon  the  olaose,  if  yon  like. 

{Chairman.)  I  will  nob  trouble  you  to  do  that. 

20.970.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  That  result  was  brought 
about  by  this  extraordinary  award,  was  it  P — No,  the 
campauy  did  not  get  a  shilling  more  than  they  were 
justly  entitled  to. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  1  think  it  is  explained  by 
what  Mr.  Hawksley  has  said  liere,  that  since  that 
award  very  Urge  gravitation  works  have  been  carried 
out  at  an  enonnona  expense,  and  I  think  that  accounts 
for  it  really. 

Witnese.  I  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Oom- 
mittee  has  admitted  that  the  companies'  estimate  of 
prospective  value  has  been  realised.  There  came  a 
time  of  bad  trade  which  caused  a  depression  for  a  time, 
but  then  things  became  lietter  again. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  if  they  had  gone  on 
content  with  drinking  Tees  water,  they  would  have  got 
the  profit  that  Mr.  Hawksley  has  been  referring  to, 
equivalent  to  the  213,0001.  But  they  went  for  a  much 
larger  scheme — a  totally  new  scheme. 

(X^itneaa.)  But  they  applied  to  Parliament  two  or 
three  times  for  an  extension  of  the  pawor  to  tako  water 
from  the  Tees. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes,  they  did  not  face  the  gravitation 
expenditure  for  a  long  time.  As  long  as  th^  could 
possibly  put  it  off,  they  put  it  off. 

{Mr.  Balfottr  Broume.)  They  began  almost  imme- 
diatdy  with  ono  reservoir,  but  they  have  constructed 
another  one  since. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  mean  there  was  a, long  time  before  the 
conatraction  of  the  new  works. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  The  one  which  my  friend  i-efers  to  is  a 
very  small  one — the  first  one. 

(Witness.)  Yes,  they  postponed,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  wisely,  as  long  as  they  could,  taking  the  hill 
water,  and  were  wishful  to  continue  taking  the  Tees 
water,  which  they  had  abused  as  being  unfit  for  use 
until  they  became  the  possessors  of  the  water  under- 
taking— a  state  of  things  which  is  not  uncommon. 

20.971.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  instances  of 
ratcs-in-aid  ? — ^Tes,  there  are  rates-in-aid  at  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  Liverpool,  Mancbotiter,  and  Bradford ;  but 
the  examples  of  which  I  have  given  particulars  will 
suffice. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  think  as  to  what  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley is  referring  to  there,  certainly  neither  in  the  case 
of  Liverpool  nor  Manchester  is  there  any  rate-in-aid. 
They  divide  the  charges  differently.  There  is  what  . 
they  call  a  public  rate,  which  falls  upon  all  the  owners 
of  property  in  the  town,  whether  they  take  water  or 
not,  and  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Hawksley  is  referring 
to.  There  is  no  rate-in-aid  either  in  Livei'pool  or 
Manchester. 

{Witness.)  It  is  a  rate-in-aid  which  is  euphoniously, 
I  think,  called  a  rate  for  public  purposes,  or  for  the 
extinction  of  fire.  It  is  covered  up  as  much  as  possible 
by  a  pleasant-sounding  name,  but  still  that  ia  what  it 
amounts  to. 

{Chdi^fthan.)  It  does  not  sound  to  an  experienced 
mind  very  unfair,  that  for  watering  sti-eets  and  putting 
out  fires,  and  purposes  of  that  sort,  all  ratepayers 
should  contribute. 

(Jfr.  BtU/otir  Brcwn/-.)  It  is  an  arrangement  recom- 
mended by  tbo  Dnke  of  Kichmcnd's  (,'oni mission. 

{Witness.)  In  the  case  of  a  water  company  the  water 
company  has  to  provide  all  water  for  putting  ont  fires 
wicbont  any  snch  contribution  to  their  revonue. 

{Mr.  iSulfour  Brownp.)  Not  for  street  watering. 

20.972.  {Chairman.)  Not  for  watering  streets  or 
flushing  sewers.  There  they  get  paid  ? — They  do  get 
paid,  but  really  the  payments  for  those  pni-poses  are 
oomparatively  small. 


20.973.  Although  I  agree  with  you  that  it  has 
features  of  analogy  to  a  i-ate-in-aid,  yet  it  is  not  a  veiy 
unfair  rate-in-aid  that  all  ratepayers  should  uontribute 
to  what  is  really  a  purpose  Ijeneficial  to  them  s^l  lilo, 
bnt  I  think  they  contribute  very  much  more  tdun  the 
corresponding  charge  would  be  if  only  the  water  nsed 
were  charged  for.   It  is  a  very  large  charge. 

20.974.  You  say  these  corporations  make  use  of  the 
rates  for  public  purposes  as  a  shield  to  cover  what  ia 
really  a  contribution  to  the  domestic  supply  ?— I  thiiJc 
that  is  really  what  it  amounts  to  when  you  como  to 
unravel  it. 

\Ohairvuin.)  I  do  not  say  whethor  yon  are  right  or 
wrong. 

20.975.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  In  Manchester  I 
believe  the  -rate  is  Xs.  in  the  pound,  Sd.  in  resoect  of 
the  munimpal  water  that  ie  wanted,  and  9(2.  for  private 
supplies,  but  there  are  no  extras  whatever.  The 
pereentage  of  5  per  cent,  covers  every  thing  P—1 
daresay  you  are  right.  I  have  not  tiie  (diiirges  before 
me  at  this  moment. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  so. 

{Witness.)  Then  I  should  like,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
to  point  out  that  in  numerous  places  wherF  a  profit, 
great  or  small,  is  now  shown,  large  losses  have  been 
incurred  in  former  years  since  the  transfers  took  place. 
It  will  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  quote  one — Hnddersfield 
— where  the  commissioners'  works — the  works  were 
formerly  owned  by  commissionora— were  bought  by  the 
corporation  in  1869,  and,  between  that  date  and  1891 
large  sums  were  raised  by  rates-in-aid  to  meet  revenue 
dehciencies.  For  iuHtance,  in  1889  there  was  a 
dofioiencrr  of  6,7001.  for  the  year,  and,  in  1890, 
4,9431.  Since  1890  the  revenue  income  h&a  exceeded 
the  revenue  cxpenditnro. 

20.976.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  that  is  not 
really  the  general  rule  in  these  casra  of  purchase  by 
corporations,  namely,  that  they  go  through  a  period  of 
stress  and  extra  expenditure  and  loss,  if  you  like,  but 
that  they  recover  themselves  at  last  and  have  a 
surplus  P — I  think  that  if  they  pay  for  the  undertaking 
they  purchase  a  fair  sum,  including  the  amount  due 
for  prospective  interest,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a 
loss  in  the  earlier  years,  because  they  are  really 
purchasing  a  deferred  annuity, 

20.i>77.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  But  then  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  they  should  get  the 
ultimate  advantage  P — The  community  that  gets  the 
ultimate  advantage  is  not  always  the  community  which 
provides  the  deficiency,  their  grandchildren  will 
probably  reap  tbo  ultimate  advantage  by  having  their 
water  practically  free — free  from  everything  but 
working  and  maintenance  expotises.  But  why  we 
shonld  doom  oiLr  grandchildren  to  livo  in  the  condition 
of  paupers  as  regard  their  water  supply,  I  really  do 
not  know, 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Paupers ! 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  should  like  to  be  such  a  pauper. 

{Witnesa.)  It  is  a  sort  of  water  almshouse  for  fatnre 
geuerations,  I  shonld  like  it  myself,  if  somebody  iroold 
pay  the  rent  of  my  house ;  hut  nobody  is  Idnd  onough 

to  do  it. 

20.978.  (Ckaimuin.)  Surely,  the  question  is  whether 
you  shall  adopt  that  system  by  which  at  least  our 
grandchildren  shall  derive  a  benefit  or  whether  you. 
shall  leave  the  whole  of  that  future  profit  to  fro  iuto 
the  jjockets  of  shareholders  for  ever  P — That  opcQH  up 
the  qut'Stion  of  redemption. 

20.979.  You  do  not  doubt,  do  you,  that  these  wratei- 
undertakings  are  capable  of  being  ultimately  worked  at 
a  profit  by  a  corporation  unless  there  is  gross  jobbery 
or  mismanagement  P^No,  I  think  ultimately  thoy  will 
bo  if  the  rates  arc  sofficieutly  high. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  all  depends  on  that. 

2((,980.  {Chi'irwitn.)  Take  the  London  compaxiics ; 
are  nut  those  rates  sufficiently  high  to  insure  an 
uHimate  profit  to  aaj  public  authority  that  works  thein. 
with  decent  economy  uid  skill  P— If  they  adhere  to  the 
Thames  as  a  source  of  supply,  certainly.  If  tbey  go 
elsewhere,  it  is  questionable. 

{Mr.  Peinber.)  After  oil,  my  Lord,  the  only  profit  that 
could  arise  would  be  on  the  capitol  they  subsoqueutly 
expended. 

{Witness.)  Certainly, 
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jjff.  Pember.)  For  inatanoe,  if  they  pa;  Wesb  Middle- 
561  >  proper  price  for  their  10  per  cent,  which  the  West 
jjiddioMX  hare  got,  Ubiaj  can  never  get  any  profit  ont 
of  that. 

(Ifr.  Pops.}  Hot  on  that  capital. 

[Kitum.)  They  are  ftnying  a  prospectiTO  interest. 

iJfr.  Pember.)  The  Only  profit  they  conld  expect  to 
ff-  wonld  be  oat  of  the  capital  they  will  expend. 

iC'tdirmaR.)  Pardon  me,  the  West  Middlesex  income 
goes  on  growing  every  year. 

(Jfr.  Pmber.)  And  the  water  consnmcrs  get  the 
bm^c  of  it  now. 

{Ckniman.)  Tea,  in  the  case  of  the  West  Middlenx. 

they  do. 

(Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  That  is  only  one  case. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That,  is  West  Middlesex  alone. 
Pu-liameni  has  provided  that  in  their  case ;  bat  there 
L>  the  Lambeth. 

(Mr.  Toviber.)  As  the  time  goes  on  that  would  be 
the  case  for  them  all,  and  what  yon  have  got  to  pay 
for  now  is  what  Mr.  Hawksley  called  a  defeired 
lanaity.  Yon  have  eot  to  pay  for  the  chance  of  their 
•U  being  able  to  do  that.  Therefore  yon  mnst  consider 
that  aceonnt  closed,  and  therefore  the  only  profit  they 
cin  get  seems  to  me  to  be  a  viaionary  one — the  dif- 
Tereoce  between  what  they  will  receive  from  the  water 
vhicb  is  got  by  new  capital  and  the  amount  tbey  have 
to  pay  the  bondholders  for  the  new  capital.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difference  except  for  management. 

(TTi'tnets.)  If  the  award  were  exactly  a  fair  one  there 
would  be  no  difference.  The  way  of  valning  these 
nodertakinga,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware*  is  that  yon 
lake  the  maintainable  profit,  and  tiien  ^ou  aae«tein 
viiat  die  prospeofcive  profits  ara;  yon  disoonnt  those 
ftir  present  valiie,  and  that  is  the  snm  that  is  to  be 
paid. 

\}Sf.  Balfour  Browne.)  Deductions  for  presont  defi- 
ciencies have  to  come  off. 

'20,981.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  is  quite  clear  that 
soless  ibgacB  a  some  prospective  income  the  pnrchaser 
cannot  look  to  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
ndace  water  rotes  or  give  the  water  consumer  much 
benefit  P— No. 

^982.  Bat  if  there  is  a  prospective  income,  yon  say 
the  arbitrator  will  make  him  pay  the  fair  value  of  that 

diitcoanted  to  a  present  price  ? — That  is  so. 

(Jfr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  It  must  be  to  the  advantage 
(•f  the  corporation  ultimately — the  consumer  repre- 
sented in  the  fatore  must  get  the  benefit. 

'Xr.  Pemher.)  I  do  not  see  it. 

iTl'ifneH.)  Nor  do  I.  I' do  not  think  the  consumer 
vill  probably  get  the  benefit,  because  the  corporation 
is  not  ctnnpelled  to  reduoe  its  rates  when  the  income 
is  «]iial  to  Uie  interest  to  be  paid.  They  are  generally 
empowered  lo  carry  any  balance  in  aid  of  district 
ntes,  and  bo  forth. 

(Chairman.)  Still,  yoa  must  aiiBame  that  corporations 
▼ill  bo  have  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  if  their  water 
iacome  exceeds  their  water  expenditnro  they  would 
probably  redooe  the  rates. 

(Jfr.  Pevaher.)  Then  then  is  no  profit  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

iWitnesi.)  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  nsaally  the  case, 
l«cau.<e  it  is  very  nice  little  nest  egg,  which  enables 
ihem,  at  the  expense  of  the  watei*  conijumer,  to  reduce 
the  rates  to  the  general  ratepayer,  who  is  not  always 
a  irater  consamer. 

20,1^83.  iOhainaan.)  That  is  indirectly  a  rate-in-nid  ; 
if  they  reduce  their  rates,  eking  out  their  municipal 
accounts  by  the  help  of  the  water  surplus,  they  are 
■rating  the  water  consumer  pay  an  extva,  rato  ? — ^And 
that  is  wfaat  yon  would  find  on  investigation  is  usually 
done. 

I'Jfi*.  Pember.)  The  only  profit  shown  would  be  that 
iort  of  profit  which  is  represented  by  the  old  proverb 
of  people  living  on  each  other's  wool.  They  borrow 
the  n.'qaiflite  amount  of  money  for  finding  the  water, 
and  they  can  manipulate  the  price  up  or  down,  according 
aa  they  wish  to  make  the  consnmer  or  the  ratepayer 
earn  a  profit ;  but  it  is  only  a  seeming. 

{n'iinesg.)  I  act  for  a  good  many  of  these  authorities, 
and  I  see  behind  the  seenes. 


20,m  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porfer.)  You  wiU  admit,  will     Mr.  C. 
you  not,  from  the  experience  that  has  already  taken  HawksUy. 

place  daring  the  past  generation,  that  tLeie  are  a   

number  of  municipalitieB  at  the  present  time  which  IBDte.*98 
are  making  a  profit  out  of  tiiese  undertakings? — No  - 
doubt  some  of  them  oro.  and  especially  those  which 
have  arrived  towards  the  end  of  their  period  of 
redemption. 

20,985.  That  period  is  not  a  very  long  one,  taking 
the  life  oE  a  community  into  account ;  it  is  a  question 
of,  perhaps,  10,  15,  or  -IQ  years  ?— No  ;  the  period  of 
redemption  \»  hardly  ever  less  than  60  years  for  an 
nndcrtoking  oE  this  character. 

20,98G.  Bat  Bome  mmiicipalities'have  already  begun 
to  make  a  profit  and  got  an  advantage  in  redaction  of 
rates  P  —  Some  of  them  ;  but  then,  even  there,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  see  what  the  past  history  has  been, 
because  you  may  find  a  corporation  now  making 
profits ;  but  against  those  you  must  set  the  deficiencies 
which  they  have  had  to  make  up  by  ratee-in-aid  of 
the  water  charges  in  previous  years,  and  you  may  go 
on  for  20  or  30  years  having  losses. 

20.987.  (Gliairman.)  Tes,  but  then  those  losuoe  fall 
on  the  ratepayer  for  the  time  being  P — Yes,  or  the 
Water  consnmer,  as  the  case  may  be. 

{Ghavrman.)  It  is  no  diminution  of  the  advantage 
which  the  ratepayer  30  years  hence  gets  by  having  his 
rates  rednoed  that  somebody  else  20  years  ago  hajd  to 
pay  more. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  01  course,  if  yon  do  not  look  at  the 
community  as  a  whole,  present  and  fatare»  that  is  true. 

{Witneai.)  Bat  sardiy  we  shoald  look  at  the  present, 
I  take  it,  and  let  the  future  genorations  look  after 

themselveB. 

{G^uiirman.)  But  in  any  question  of  purchase  you 
must  consider  the  fatore  generation  as  well  as  the 
present. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so,  and  if  yon  consider  them 
both  together,  I  maintain  that  if  the  proper  price  is 
paid  there  will  not  be  either  profit  or  loss. 

(ITthiess.)  Just  so. 

(Ifr.  BaZ/owr  Browne.)  I  maintain  the  reverse. 

20.988.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porier.)  Do  you  know  any  cor- 
poraticm  that  would  like  to  go  back  to  private  manage- 
ment P — ^No,  becfluee  quite  apart  from  reaultp,  thfiy  uo 
not  like  to  give  up  the  power  and  the  patronage  which 
the  poBsession  of  a  water  undertaking  gives  them. 

20.989.  Do  you  think,  if  the  consumers  were  polled, 
they  would  like  to  go  back  ? — It  is  very  diflScnlt  to  wiy, 
because  the  consnmer  seldom  nnderstoDds  these, 
matters.  Tbev  aro  put  before  them  in  a  popular  kiad 
of  way,  and  the  consumer,  or  the  ratepayer,  is  very 
much  caught  by  what  is  put  before  him  in  that  way, 
and  he  does  not  take  the  troable  to  investigate  tne 
correctness  or  otherwise. 

20.990.  The  consumer  of  to-day  knows  whether  he  is 
paying  less  or  more  for  his  water  P— He  does  not  know 
it ;  he  does  not  find  it  out ;  it  is  very  raraly  that  the 
water  consumer  really  sees  what  the  result  is. 

20.991.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  water 
conaumor  does  not  know  what  the  result  ia  when  ho  is 
charged  less  every  year  by  the  water  rate  collector 
than  he  was  the  year  before  F— Yes ;  but  that,  I  think, 
does  not  very  frequently  happen  to  the  water  consumer. 

20.992.  Are  >iot  all  these  corporations  advancing  in 
that  direction?  1  agree  they  have  not  all  attamed 
that  resalt ;  but  iixc  not  they  all  advancing  in  that 
direction  ?— They  must  be,  becanse  ultimately  the  tiioo 
will  come  when  they  will  have  to  redeem  the  whole  of 
the  capital,  when  the  charges  for  water  most  fall.  But 
then,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  is  the  future  generation 
living  on  the  alms  given  to  them  by  the  present. 

[Chairman.)  Wo  cannot  at  this  moment  go  into  the 
trass  of  evidence  on  that;  but  we  have  had  many 
instances  in  which  water  charges  have  been  reduced 
already  by  corporations. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  think  go. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  wc  have  indeed. 

(Mr.  .Pemher.)  You  may  have  bad  one  or  two. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  I  think  you  will  find,  in  almost  all  tho 
cases,  the  Denefit  has  gone  to  the  ratepayer,  and  not  to 
the  water  consumer  ? 

iOhaxrman.)  Na 
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Mr.  C.       (^r.  Pope.)  There  may  be  some. 
Jioiofafqr.      {Ohairman.)  For  instance,  I  have  got  the  Glasgow 
iaTw*>o(i         rednced  from  14d.  in  the  £  down  to  6d.,  and  that 
nuee.  88  between  1866  and  1896.   That  is  in  the  table  handed  in 
at  Qaeation  4137. 

(Wilneia.)  One  wonid  like  to  examine  the  principle 
of  their  Bedemption  Fund.  I  think,  as  orisinall^  pro- 
Tided,  tSie  redemption  was  a  gradoallj  diminishing 
amount. 

20.993.  No,  it  was  not  F— In  later  years  it  haa  gener- 
ally been  made  of  uniform  amount,  both  interest  and 

priocipal. 

(Mr.  Salfwr  Browne.)  In  the  case  of  Kanchoster.  I 
think  it  was  shown  that  2,600,0001.  had  been  spent  on 
the  Thirlmere  Scheme  withont  increasing  the  rates  a 
penny. 

(Jfr.  P«miep.)  Without  increasiDg  what  rates  F 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  The  water  rates. 

[Mr.  Pember.)  The  water  rents,  you  mean  P 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Water  rents. 

(Witnaaa.)  That  shows,  I  think,  that  there  most  have 
been  a  large  profit  made  before,  or  else  that  could  not 
hav6  been  acne. 

20.994.  (Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  A  larse  profit  made 
by  the  eoiporation  before,  yon  mean  P--7es.  . 

(Ohairman.)  I  pub  my  hand  on  Glasgow  by  a  mere 
accident.  That  is  one  case  that  was  ffiven  to  us.  The 
purchase  seems  to  have  been  in  1856-7. ' 

(Mr.  Pope.)  There  was  a  supply  from  the  Clyde. 

20.995.  (Chairman.)  The  first  two  years  were  of 
profit,  then  there  were  some  years  of  deficit,  and  then 
an  increasing  surploa,  which  was  followed  by  a  redno- 
tion  of  oharf^e  in  the  domestic  rate  to  what  I  have  told 
you,  from  14(i  in  the  £  to  6(2.'in  the  £.  It  in  true  they 
loT^  a  penny  rate  there,  called  the  Public  Water  Bate, 
besides  the  domestic  charge ;  but,  adding  the  penny. 
Lhere  was  a  considerable  diminution.  However,  you 
are  not  acquainted  (with  the  case  of  Glasgow  P — Not 
soffioiently  to  discuss  it. 

20,99G.  Your  clients  seem  all  to  have  been  un- 
fortunate— all  failing  corporatiras.  Have  yon  had  no 
snocessfnl  corporationB  among  your  clients  P — Yes. 

20.997.  Then  let  us  have  a  snccessful  case  from  yon  P 
—I  can  mention  to  you  Derby  as  making  a  very 
considerable  profit ;  so  is  Leicester. 

20.998.  When  did  Derby  buy  P— I  think  Derby  bought 
in  1879. 

20.999.  Have  they  already  reduced  the  rates  to 
the  water  consumers P — No;  I  think  they  maintain 
the  rates  to  the  water  consumers,  but  they  make 
considerable  profits. 

21.000.  What  do  they  do  with  those  profits  P— I  think 
they  expend  them  in  port  in  extensions,  and  they  are 
in  face  of  a  considerable  expenditure  for  additional 
works. 

21.001.  {Mr.  He  Boch  Porter.)  Still,  it  has  gone  in 
reduction  of  rates  ]}ractioaUy  P— It  baa  gone,  you  mean, 
to  the  general  public  P 

21.002.  Yes,  otherwise  the^  would  have  had  to  pay 
rates  to  those  purposes  to  which  they  have  applied  the 
profit  from  the  water  undertaking  P — To  some  extent, 
no  doubt ;  but  then,  yon  see  the  ratepayers  and  the 
water  consumers  are  two  different  sets  of  people.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  water  consumer  is  a  ratepayer. 

(Ohairman.)  It  ms^  be  there  is  a  ratepayer  who  is 
not  a  water  consumer,  but  there  is  no  water  coosnmer 
who  is  not  a  ratepayer,  I  should  think. 

(Mr.  Pembe/r.)  That  does  not  touch  Hie  point,  I  should 
think, 

21.003.  (Ohairman.)  All  water  oonsumera  are  rate- 
payers?— A  man  may  be  a  water  consumer  to  the 
extent  of  his  dwelling-house,  amd  to  the  small  extent 
of  his  manufactory. 

21.004.  Of  course,  not  to  the  extont  of  somebody  else's 
house  — ^But  then  tiie  rate  he  pays,  of  oourso,  is  a  rate 
oTi  his  manufactory,  so  that  his  interest  is  not  the 
same. 

(Chairman.)  What  I  mean  is,  that  »  relief  of  the 
rates  is  a  relief  of  the  water  oonenmer. 

(Jfr,  Pemher.)  It  must  have  oome  out  of  the  pockets 
(tf  some  members  of  ttie  oommnnity. 


{Wiineae.)  Yes. 

21,006.  (Mr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  The  community,  as  a 
whole,  there  have  had  an  advantage  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  ?— 
To  some  extent. 

21.006.  Yes,  to  the  extent  of  the  profit  P— No,  not 
entirely;  for  this  reason:  tbaf  if  the  company  had 
continued  to  exist  it  would  have  come  under  the  opera- 
tion ultimately  of  the  auction  clauses,  and,  therefore, 
in  that  way  the  company  would  have  raised  its  money 
practically  at  the  same  rate  as  the  corporation,  so  that 
the  water  consumer  would  have  had  the  benefit. 

21 .007.  Yes,  but  the  water  consumers  in  the  one  case 
would  have  had  to  pay  dividends  to  the  shareholders, 
and,  in  the  other  case,  they  get  the  advantage  to  the 
community  in  the  expenditure  that  yon  have  just 
named  P— -Tes,  but  in  the  case  of  the  water  company 
the  water  consumer  wonld  not  have  bad  to  pay  it  at  al^ 
because  the  company  would  have  raised  its  capital  at 
somewhere  between,  perhaps,  U  and  3$  per  cent.,  and, 
therefore,  the  water  coiuumer  wonld  have  only  had  to 
pay  rates  sufficient  to  provide  that  intraest.  Jilthongh. 
there  might  be  a  nominal  dividend  uf  7  per  cent.,  we 
shares  would  have  sold  in  the  markei  for  so  much  more 
than  their  nominal  value,  and  the  premiums  would 
have  been  applied  to  capital  purposes  without  bearing 
a  dividend;  but,  in  reality  although  the  shareholder 
received  nominally  7  per  cent.,  he  would  be  receiving 
only  3  or     per  cent,  on  the  money  ho  had  invested. 

21.008.  (Ohairman.)  The  only  difference  thas  I  can 
see  between  that  case  and  the  case  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  corporation  is,  that  there  wonld  be  no  sinking 
fnnd  to  provide P — No;  but  then  the  water  consumer 
would  bare  got.au  advantage  instead  of  the  ratepayer 
generally. 

21.009.  I  say  a  water  consumer  would  only  have  had 
to  pay  what  you  call  a  3  or  3|  per  cent,  interest  upon 
the  capit^  really  raised,  and  would  not  have  had  tp 

provide  for  a  sinking  Tani  upon  the  capital  P — ^That  is  so. 

21.010.  Whereas  if  it  is  the  corporation  that  raised  it, 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  possibly  not  only  3f  per  cent. 

interest,  but  a  sinkiug  fund  besides. 

(Mr.  Pewher,)  And    add  ■  to  that — would  hare 
thought  of  his  great-grandson's  happiness. 
(TTUnaM.)  Tes. 

(Chairman.)  WeliP 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  That  wonld  have  been  his  boon. 

21.011.  (Bir  George  Bruce)  Do  you  think  a-oorponU 
tion  will  ever  work  as  cheaply  as  a  company  that  haa 
to  earn  a  diyidend  for  its  shareholders— a  corporation 
that  gains  nothing  P— I  do  not  think  usually  they  do, 
because  they  are,  of  course,  under  a  changing  manage- 
ment. There  is  not  that  cpntinuity  of  management 
that  there  is  in  the  case  of  a  company,  and  f  think 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  municipal  monagoment  is  mora 
costly  than  company  management. 

21.012.  Will  not  that  go  far  towards  taking  away 
from  the  town  the  advantages  which  would  otherwise 
be  got,  that  is  to  say,  the  water  will  not  be  product  at 
sc  cheap  a  rate  if  it  is  done  by  a  corporation  as  if  it  is 
done  by  a  company  P — That  is  so. 

21.013.  (Cliairman.)  I  suppose  you  advise  all  the 
corporations  who  are  clients  of  yours  immediately  to 
sell  their  undertakings  to  a  private  oompany  P— No ; 
such  advice  would  be  of  no  service  if  it  were  tendered! 

21.014.  Why  of  no  service,  if  you  were  to  point  out  to 
them  in  the  powerful  way  you  have  done  just  now, 
that  it  is  a  dead  lossP — But  then  they  would  expect  the 
companies  to  bear  that  loss  if  they  bought  fh>m  them  ; 
they  would  expect  such  a  price  from  the  oompauies  as 
to  transfer  the  loss  to  the  companies. 

21.015.  Yon  say  the  company  is  a  much  better 
arrangement  for  the  consumer ;  why  do  you  not  advise 
the  corporations  to  part  with  these  undertakings  to 
companies  f— That  wonld  not  at  all  suit  the  coipora- 
tions,  it  would  be  no  use  giving  suoh  advice  because 
you  see  they  would  not  sell  their  undertaking  at  a 
price  which  would  make  it  remanerative  to  a  company 
to  bu^,  and  then,  too,  they  would  not  like  to  lose  the 
prestige  that  they  have  by  having  the  water  supply  in 
their  own  bands. 

21.016.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man^ment  of 

watOT  undertakinm  brings  prestige  to  a  corporation  

it  brings  nothing  out  abuse  to  a  company,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  P  — That  is  so,  very  mnohj  but  the 
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cfirpomtionn  like  to  have  tho  power  of  management ;  I 
do  not  know  wliy*  but  you  always  find  it  is  bo. 

'21,017.  That  is  yonr  e^Krieiice  of  rairpontiona,  is 
it?-To3. 

21.018.  Yon  dropped  a  bint  abont  the  patronage  that 
icoiporation  likea  to  have  in  its  hands  jnst  now  :  hare 
joQ  found  that? — ^Yes;  yon  see  they  employ  a  larg« 
e»S  of  men  in  connexion  with  their  waterworks,  and 
I  think  that  is  always  pleasant  to  a  member  of  a 
eiHporation, 

21.019.  Ho  can  provide  for  a  certain  namber  of 
ptq^t  I  scppose  r — Sometimes  it  is  made  me  of  in 
4«wy. 

iim.  {Bir  OtorgeBmce.)  To  TOteep  — I  think 
T0te3  probably  enter  into  the  fmnsideratioa ;  I  am  sorry 
lo»j'  they  do  in  most  things  nowadays. 

(Kr.  De  Boci  Porter.)  Can  yoa  give  ns  any  case  of  a 
mmictpaUty  that  is  better  supplied  now  by  a  company 
ihin  it  woold  be  by  the  municipality  itself,  where  the 
Kate  of  things  as  regards  supply  and  the  undertaking, 
u  a  whole,  is  better  in  the  hMids  of  a  ^^nvate  company 
thin  it  wonld  be  in  the  hands  of  a  mnnudpality. 

|ifr.  Femher.)  I  should  take  London. 

(Ghaimum.)  No,  no. 

(Jfr.  D«  Boeh  Forttr,)  Apart  from  London,  please; 
we  we  considering  the  case  of  Londoo. 

(Ctatrman.)  We  have  iu>t  got  a  public  supply  in 
Ltmdon. 

{WUnen.)  Yon  mean,  where  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
■  company. 

21.021.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Where  things  are 
better? — Than  they  wonld  be  if  it  were  transferred. 

[Mr.  De  £ocl  Porter.)  Yes. 

{Ur.  Pemher.)  It  is  very  diGBcnlt  to  see. 

{Witness.)  Take  Norwich ;  1  feel  snre  that  that  is  a 
cue  in  which  they  wonld  bo  the  worse  for  a  transfer; 
ud  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Bristol,  Sunderland,  and 
Southport. 

21.022.  (Chavrman.)  You  have  already  given  ns  your 
opinion  that  London  would  be  much  worse  for  the 
tnnsfer  ? — I  think  so. 

21.023.  How  do  the  rates  of  those  provincial  corpo* 
miOQB  compare  with  the  London  water  rates  p — I  am 
Borry  to  be  obli^;ed  to  impose  two  more  tables  upon 

(U.itn  your  Lordship  in  answer  to  your  qnestion.  {The 
Witnesi  handed  w  Tablet  10  and  11.  8e3  Appendix  N, 
10  and  11.) 

21.024.  I  am  now  accustomed  to  the  burden?— These 
tables  are  somewhat  unique,  and  have  been  prepared 

I       at  Tory  great  cost. 

21,(^25.  They  are  difficult  to  grasp  at  a  glance ;  per- 
haps you  will  kindly  explain  what  th^  are  P — May  I 
preface  it  by  explaming  to  yonr  Lordship  the  means 
by  which  they  hare  been  prepared  t 

21,026.  Yes? — I  was  instructed  b^  the  water  oom- 
psniea  to  get  together  such  information  as  wonld  place 
uefore  this  Commlaiiion  a  true  r.omjiarison  of  the  pay- 
ments which  have  to  be  made  in  tho  provinces  as 
compared  with  those  which  have  to  be  made  in  London, 
aud  I  was  authorised  to  obtain  for  that  purpose  the 
Bmices  of  Dr.  Pole,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Alexander. 
Those  gentlemen  have  been  at  work  for  months  past 
Id  obtaining  the  information  which  appears  on  these 
I       tables,  and  putting  it  into  a  shape  wnich  makes  it 
I       comparablo.   Very  often  information  is  obtained,  and 
,       the  rates  put  down  just  as  they  are  received,  but  then 
they  are  not  comparable,  becanao  in  one  place  the 
charges  ore  made  on  tho  rack  rent  or  grous  rent,  and 
I       in  another  place,  on  the  rateable  value.   In  order  to 
put  them  on  a  proper  basis,  ^on  have  to  ascertain  what 
the  deduction  in  each  town  is  in  respect  of  the  rateable 
value,  and  then  work  out  afler  that  reduction  what  the 
corresponding  water  charge  will  be.   All  that  has  been 
done,  after  very  careful  consideration  as  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  and  proper  mode  of  preparing  these  tables,  in 
order  to  present  to  your  Lordship  the  really  true  com- 
parative charges ;  and  wo  think  that  that  has  bot-n 
accomplished.    Now  you  will  seo  Table  10  contains  tho 
charges  iQudc  in  19  different  towns,  where  the  water 
niiiK  'Applies  are  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities;  thoy  are 
tMTj.    ail.  1  believe,  corpcrations — the  popubitiou  na  mentioned 
It  the  top  of  the  table  being  lUO.OOO  or  upwards  in 
each  case.   If  you  look  at  column  1,  you  will  find  a 
honae  having  a  gross  rental  of  101. 
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21.027.  Tho  heading  is— "Gross  Estimated  Rental  or     Mr.  C. 
Gross  Value"? — That  is  really  the  rent  the  man  pays  Hamkdey. 
who  lives  in  the  house.  '   

21.028.  Then  the  whole  of  that  first  line  applies  to  a 
house  for  which  a  man  pays  101.   ' 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Actual  rout. 

21.029.  {Chairman.)  Whether  it  be  in  London,  or 
Blackburn,  or  Bradford  P — London  is  not  in  this  table ; 
it  is  whether  it  be  in  one  of  these  towns,  or  in  another. 
We  come  to  London  on  Table  11. 

21.030.  {Mr.  Btdfoiar  Browne.)  The  very  nexc  column 
is  headed  "London  Bateable  Value"?— That  is  the 
equivalent  rateable  value  in  London,  that  is  to  say,  if 
a  man  lives  in  a  house  for  which  he  pays  lOZ.  a  year  in 
London,  his  rateable  Tslne  is  8L  under  the  Valuation 
Act. 

{Mr.  Pemter.)  That  is  Torrons'  Act. 

{Witness.)  Take  Bolton,  for  instance.  A  man  who 
lives  in  a  house  for  which  be  pays  101.  a  year  rent  pays 
178.  Sd.  a  year  for  his  water;  if  be  happens  to  live  in  a 
house  in  Manchester  of  the  same  rent,  he  pays  78.  a 
year  for  his  water,  or  in  Nottingham  he  pays  15«. 
a  year  for  his  water.  Then  take  the  case  of  u  3Ut. 
house ;  you  will  find  that  in  Bradford  he  pays  21.  S$,  a 
year  for  his  water,  or  in  Derby  II.  16s. 

21.031.  {Ckairman.)  In  Brighton  he  only  pays  ]8a., 
I  see? — Brighton  is  an  exceptionally  low  place,  that  is 
to  say,  the  payments  are  exceptionally  low  in  Brighton 
— ^1  did  not  mean  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  character  of 
Brighton.  In  Manchester  he  wonld  pay  IS.  5«.,  and 
so  on. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  Brighton  has  got  its  water  at  its  doors 
in  the  Chalk  on  the  Sout^  Downs.  Nearly  all  their 
pumping  stations  are  only  two  or  three  miles  off  in 
the  Downs. 

{Witneaa.)  Yes,  and  there  is  a  history  attached  to  it, 

too. 

(Ohairman.)  A  histmy  P 

21.032.  (Jfr.  JTe  Bock  Porter.)  An  advantageons 

{urchase  P — ^Yea,  there  was  a  transfer  when  there  were, 
think,  oompetiiig  companies,  and  thej  got  the  under- 
takings fur  a  comparativel^r  lo^  price.  Then  they 
were  put  under  certain  restrictions  by  Act  of  Farlia- 
ment,  but  it  is  a  place  where  the  water  charges  are 
unusually  low.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  succeeded 
in  making  that  table  clear. 

21.033.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  it  now,  only  I  do 
not  quite  see  what  bearing  that  column  of  rateable 
value  has  upon  Uie  reBtP--Jt  is  to  fkcilitate,  if  you 
wish  it,  comparison  with  the  other  table.  You  may 
widi  to  know,  in  the  case  of  a  man  living  in  a  301. 
house,  what  wonld  be  his  rateable  value  in  London.  It 
is  241.  thore,  but  it  is  not  24Z.  in  these  other  places,  it 
is  all  manner  of  varying  charges. 

21.034.  Only  the  301.  bonse  in  London,  which  is  rated  • 
at  241.,  will  probably  be  a  much  inferior  house  to  a  30i. 
house  in  Hull,  or  Leeds,  or  Oldham  ? — Yes.   That  is 
because  it  carries  with  it  the  advantage  of  living  in 
London.    Say  a  man  who  lives  in  Liverpool  

21.035.  Never  mind  the  reason;  that  is  the  fact,  is 
it  not,  that  the  rent  of  houses  of  the  same  size  and 
class  is  higher  in  Loudon  than  in  most  of  those  towns  ? 
— In  all  probability,  but  you  may  find  houses  in 
neighbourhoods  which  are  going  down;  you  will  find 
very  fine  houses  which  are  to  be  had  in  London  for 
comparativel}'  small  rentals. 

21.036.  If  you  go  to  Grafton  Square,  you  may  get  a 
house  of  the  date  of  Charles  II.,  which  was  a  noble- 
man's mansion,  for  a  small  rent? — Yes,  if  the  place  has 
become  unfashionable.  If  you  will  kindly  look  at 
column  22  of  Table  10,  you  will  find  the  average  of  all 
these  charges. 

21.037.  I  daresay  it  is  my  fault,  but  an  average 
never  conveys  anything  to  my  mind  P — It  is  necessary 
to  enable  you  to  compare,  as  has  been  done  in  Table  11, 
the  charges  in  London  with  the  averse  charges  iu 
these  19  places. 

21.038.  The  average  charge  is  trao  for  noplace  ?— 
No,  it  is  not  true  for  any  individual  place,  but  it  shows 
the  relation  between  the  churucs  wliich  arc  made 
generally  in  provincial  towns  in  which  the  undertakings 
are  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  and  the  charges 
made  by  the  London  companies,  as  you  will  see  in 
Table  11.   May  I  call  your  attention  before  leaving 
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jlfr.  c.  Table  10  to  the  note  at  the  bottom  P  "  it  is  assumed 
Hawksley.    "  that  honscs   of  the  gross  estimated   rental " — or 

  the  gross  value,  as  the  case  may  be ;  it  is  tlie  same 

IB  Dee. '98  thiac:,  but  it  is  in  one  place  termed  grOBB  estimated 
■   '  '       renUl  and  in  aoothor  place  grot^s  ralnc — "  it  u  asBumed 
**  that  hoases  of  the  groBa  estimated  rental  of  351.  and 
"  imder  will  hare  one  water^loBet  ^nd  no  Inth." 

21, OSS.  (Kr.  Da  Bock  Porl&r.)  That  ia  hardly  the  case 
in  XiOudon  now  with  new  houses  ? — No,  bat  in  the  old 
houses  yon  will  find  it  to  be  so  to  a  very  large  extent. 
In  order  to  pnt  eTerything  on  one  footing  some 
assumption  has  had  to  be  made,  and  this  is  the 
assumption  which  has  appeared  to  be  most  reasonable. 
Cven  in  the  coanti^  now  they  are  putting  baths  into 
houses  of  comparatively  small  rentela.  ^en  houses 
of  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  from  361.  to  120Z.  wa 
assumed  to  have  twv  water-oloaets  and  one  balAi,  above 
120Z.  three  water-closets  and  one  bath.  That  assumption 
is  made  bo  that  all  ore  put  on  the  same  basiB. 

21.040.  (Chairman.)  In  most  of  these  corporations 
there  is  no  extra  charge,  ia  there,  for  an  extra  water- 
closet  at  allP — Do  you  mean  fiv  the  first  water' 

oloaet  ? 

21.041.  Ku,  for  the  extra  oneaP — ^Yes,  in  moat  of 
them ;  I  can  give  you  all  the  particulars ;  they  are  not 
detailed  in  the  table. 

21.042.  Ko,  heaven  forbid  F-^at  I  am  afraid  yon 
would  find  it  rather  bulky. 

21.043.  I  do  not  want  it  in  the  least  P— I  did  not 
intend  to  put  them  in. 

21.044.  I  must  take  it  that  if  there  is  a  37!.  house 
that  has  three  water-closets,  the  charge  in  roar  oolumns 
would  be  increased  P — ^Tes,  that  would  be  soj  so  it 
would  be  throughout. 

21.045.  Table  Number  11  gives  the  charges  for  the 
London  water  companies,  do^  it  P — Yea.  The  charge 
of  each  company  is  there  compared  with  the  average 
charge  made  by  the  19  local  authorities  referred  to  in 
Table  Number  10,  as  you  will  see  in  column  3,  Theut 
in  column  4  is  the  oharge  made  by  three  London  com- 
panies having  similar  charges,  namely,  the  New  Kver, 
the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  Chelsea,  and  in  the  next 
column  the  difference  between  the  two  is  shown. 
Where  the  charge  made  by  the  London  companies  is 
less  than  that  of  the  average  of  the  19  authorities,  the 
differences  are  printed  in  roman  type ;  where  the  charges 
of  the  London  water  companies  or  of  a  London  water 
company  is  higher  than  that  average,  the  difEerences 
are  printed  in  italics.  You  will  only  find  three  oases  in 
which  that  occurs,  namely,  in  columns  14,  17,  and  20. 
You  will  find  the  average  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
19  local  anthorities  is  repeated  in  the  case  of  each 
company  in  columns  3,  H,  9,  12,  15,  18,  and  21  to 
lacihtate  reference. 

21.046.  {Mr.  ieune.)  Have  you  statements  showing- 
the  average  charges  of  the  companies  to  compare  with 

Sm  UjOVi*  the  average  charj^es  of  the  corporations  P — ^No,  I  have 
not  that  infonnauon. 

(Mr.  Jjetoie.)  That  would  have  been  very  useful. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  They  are  all  lower  than  the  average 
of  the  provincials,  except  those  few  charges  that  you 
see  in  italics.  They  are  put  in  italics  in  order  to 
show  the  few  occasions  on  which  any  of  the  companies 
are  higher. 

{Mr.  I^is.)  But  that  does  not  show  the  average  of 
the  London  companies  to  compare  with  the  average 
of  the  local  authorities. 

{Mr.  Temher.)  No,  sir,  bat  they  most  be  lower. 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  Still,  one  would  have  likod  to  have  seen 
them  side  by  side. 

(Mr.  Pe;ji6er.)  They  must  be  lower,  otherwise  those 
italics  would  be  very  much  more  numerous. 

(Wiimse.)  Each  company  is  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  19  local  authco-ities.  That  was  thought 
to  be  the  fairest  method  of  showing  it,  so  that  yoa 
mi^t  have  each  oompamy'B  charges  before  you.  You 
wiU  see  ^t  in  the  case  of  the  New  Biver  Company, 
the  Graud  Junction,  the  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesex, 
and  the  Kent,  every  one  of  their  charges  is  below  the 
corresponding  chiu-ge  made  in  the  case  of  the  average 
of  the  19  local  authorities. 

21.047.  (Chairman.)  Let  us  take  a  particular  case, 
because,  1  repeat,  averages  carry  no  weight  whatever, 
to  my  mind.  Let  me  take  a  201.  house.  In  tiiree  of 
the  companies  tho  oharge  is  12i.  10(2.  P— Yes. 


21,04«.  Whereas  at  Brighton  it  is  12if.P— Yes;  and 
in  Blackburn  it  is  Xl.  5s.  7d. 

21,049.  It  is  higher  in  every  one  of  these  towns 
except  Brighton  P — Yes. 

21,060.  The  next  nearest  is  Birkenhead.  Birkenhead 
seems  also  to  be  a  cheap  place  for  water.  Why  is  that  P 
— They  obtain  their  water  by  pumping  from  wells,  and 
I  apprehend  that  the  capital  outlay  has  been  small. 
Take  any  other  rentaL  Take  the  first  column ;  there 
yoa  ^t  the  rent  that  the  man  pays  in  London.  Ho 
lives  in  a  boose  for  which  he  pays,  sa^,  301. ;  he  will 
■pay  for  his  water,  in  the  oase  of  the  New  Siver,  the 
Grand  Junction,  and  the  Chelsea  Companies,  19«.  2d.  ; 
but  at  Blackburn  he  will  pay  II.  18c.  4a ;  at  Bradford, 
21.  8c.  i  at  Birmingham,  IL  18c. ;  and  at  Birkenhead, 
IZ.  4c.  3d. ;  at  Bri^diton,  IQe. ;  at  Bolton,  U.  15s. ;  at 
Derby,  II.  168. ;  at  Halifax*  2L  Oc  &{. ;  at  Hnddersfield, 
21.  lis. ;  and  at  Hull,  IZ.  lOs. 

21.051.  We  have  got  the  table  before  us,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  need  go  through  it.  Of  course,  yon  have 
prepared  a  similar  cable,  sm)wing  the  cases  where  the 
local  ooTporation  ohavges  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
London  oompvnies  P  —  No,  we  have  ta^n  these.  X 
believe  theie  ue  the  whole.  We  did  not  sdecfc  them. 
We  took  all  l^ose  which  had  a  population  of  100,000 
and  upwards. 

21.052.  You  mean  that  your  Table  Ko.  10  contains  all 
the  towns  over  100.000  population  that  supply  p— Except 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough.  There  we  obtained  the 
information,  and  it  was  not  diaoovered  until  too  late  to 
be  rectified,  that  there  waa  an  element  wanting  whiohi 
prevented  us  putting  it  into  this  table, 

21.053.  What  was  the  element  wanting  f — I  believo 
it  was  the  rating  of  certain  properties.  The  rating 
varies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  boroughs. 

21.054.  The  rating  wiee  P— Yes. 

21.055.  What  do  you  mean  P— The  deduction  from 
the  groBB  value  in  onler  to  get  at  the  rateable  value. 
It  was  thought  that  all  the  information  had  been 
obtained,  bat  when  it  was  at  the  last  being  worked  out, 
that  was  found  to  be  wanting,  and  there  was  not  time 
to  rectify  it,  but  I  may  mention,  that  had  that  plaoe 
been  put  in,  it  would  rather  have  increased  the  average 
shown  by  this  table. 

21.056.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  these  are  the  only  towns 
supplying  their  water  by  a  public  authority  which 
have  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  population  P— 
In  England  I  believe  without  exception,  except  as 
I  have  mentioned.  We  did  not  take  Scotland,  b^»ase 
Scotland  was  thought  to  be  under  different  conditions. 

21.057.  (Mr.  Feniber.)  Have  yon  taken  the  same 
towns  that  have  been  chosen  by  the  County  Council 
earlier  in  the  evidence,  by  any  chance  ? — ^There  are  a 
number  of  them,  I  believe,  which  also  appear  in  the 
London  County  Council  Betum,  if  not  all  of  them ; 
but,  I  believe,  in  that  Ketorn  the  same  pains  have  nob 
been  taken  to  bring  them  all  to  a  common  basis  th^ 
have  been  taken  here.  It  has  been  a  very  troublesome 
and  arduous  task,  and  has  involved  visiting  the  places 
in  many  cases,  ijpally  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
information  required.  I  believe  that  this  may  be 
regarded  now  as  perfectly  accurate,  imd  as  showing 
fairly  the  sum  which  a  man,  in  any  one  of  those  towns, 
would  have  to  pay  fbr  his  water  if  he  lived  in  a  house 
of  any  particular  rentaL 

21.058.  (Chairman.)  Jji  &ot,  as  fhr  as  I  can  see  from 
this  table,  it  is  the  punest  districts  iv  London  that 
are  the  worst  off ;  that  is,  the  Lambeth,  the  Sontbwark 
and  Vanxhall,  and  East  London  districts  are  the  only 
three  districts  in  which  the  charges  are  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  other  towns  f—  But  you  wul  observe 
that  they  are  below  the  average  of  the  provincial  towns 
until  you  come  to  a  rental  above  it5l.  in  the  case  of  the 
lAmbefch,  and  above  601.  in  the  case  of  the  Southwark 
and  Vanxhall,  and  in  the  case  of  the  East  London. 

21.059.  Yea,  yoa  are  rightP— So  that  the  really  poor 
class  get  their  water  cheaper  than  they  do  in  the  average 
of  the  19  towns. 

21.060.  I  suppose  it  is  probably  because  there  are 
so  many  of  the  poor  class  in  those  three  districta  that 
they  are  obliged  to  charge  higher  on  tho  better  class  of 
house  P — Probably. 

21.061.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  I  see  you  have  charged 
nothing  for  high  service  in  any  house  below  502.,  but 
there  is  a  charge  for  high  service,  is  there  not,  on  a 
houBO  o£  50Z.  in  the  case  of  the  Ohelaea,  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  in  the  case  of  the  West  Uiddlesex  f ~- 
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Tes  the  first  charge  for  a  high  Berrioe  is  on  a  house 
^re  the  rateable  value  of  45i.,  equivalent  to  a  rental 

aim. 

21  052,  (Jfr.  Pope.)  Which  distriofc  P— That  is  in  the 
5ev'  Biver,  the  Gnwid  Junction,  and  the  Chelsea 
iitrioti-  I  think  the  honourable  Commissioner  men- 
iggai  one  of  these. 

11,063.  (afr.  de  Boeh  Porter.)  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of 
A>  Chelsea,  and  I  am  asking  whether  the  table  handed 
iirt Question  4168  is  incorrect  as  regards  the  high 
mice  ?— I  think  that  must  be  so  fVom  the  return  I 
bra  hen,  bnt  a  reference  to  the  Act  would  very  soon 
ism  it. 

Idairman.)  Have  you  got  the  charge  for  high 
wrioe? 

(Hr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  "  Where  the  aamnal  valiw 
'  eiceeds  301.,  but  does  not  exceed  SOL,  the  oharge  is 
•'  4*.  for  the  first  and  2$.  for  each  additional  water- 
"  closet,  bath,  or  high  service.  High  service  means 
"the  delivery  of  water  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
"  10  fe^  above  ihn  pavement  in  front  of  premises 
"  mpplied." 

iChairman.)  This  refers  to  the  CheUea,  the  Grand 
Jo'nctioa,  the  Kew  Biver,  and  the  Weat  Middlesex. 

(3fr.  De  Both  Port«r.)  The  question  ia  whether  the 
lible  handed  in  at  Question  4168  is  wrong  P 

(IftfosM.)  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been 
ilterad. 

(3fr.  Pope.;  Look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  will 
lecite  what  the  existing  charges  are,  and  also  whether 
that  is  eorrect  or  not.  The  Chelsea  is  one  of  the 
oompanies  mentioned,  and  I  have  got  the  Chelsea  Act 
before  me,  and  we  will  see  what  the  charges  are 
locording  to  the  Chelsea  Act 

(TFifneM.)  Probably  these  three  oompanieB— the  New 
Biver,  the  Grwd  Junction,  and  the  Chebea— are  put 
tc^eiher.'and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  in  the  oase  of  tiie 
otiter  companies. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  May  I  say  that  table  is  not 
^  of  our  tables ;  it  is  one  of  the  Commission's  tables. 

(C%atrman.).TM,I-Jttiow...  . 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  section  in  the  Chelsea  Waterworks 
Act,  1852,  is  in  these  words;  "  Where  the  umual  value 
"  of  such  house  shrfl  exceed  301.  and  shall  not  exceed 
"  5(H.,  a  rate  not  exceeding  4fl.  per  annum  for  each 
'*  single  water-closet,  fixed  bath,  or  high  service,  and  a 
"  farther  sum  of  Sff.  for  each  additional  water-oloset, 
"  fixed  bath,  or  high  service." 

(ifr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Then  the  high  service  does 
begin  at  301.  P 

(3fr.  Pope.)  It  appears  so. 

(Chairman.)  That  applies  to  the  Now  Eiver,  the 
Grand  Junction,  and  the  West  Middlesex. 

(Mr.  Pops.)  The  table  assumes  they  are  the  same  in 
all  those.  I  luhve  referred  to  one  of  them  which  makes 
dist  statement  correct. 

{WStnesB.)  I  am  reminded,  my  Lord,  that  the  reason 
of  it  is  this :  Tho  assumption  at  the  bottom  that  a 
person  in  a  house  under  501.  vatoe  does  not  take  a  high 
Berries,  although  the  company  is  entitled  to  charge  tor 
it  if  he  did,  but  he  does  not  require  it  in  a  house  of  a 
natal  of  less  than  501. 

[Mr.  De  Bocb  Porter.)  If  the  supply  is  10  feet  above 
the  pavement,  he  haa  to  pay  it. 

{Witness.)  Tes. 

(Jtfr.  Pope.)  Let  us  look  what  high  service  means. 

{Mr.  De  Book  Porttr.)  Ten  feet  above  the  pavement. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  snppose  that  is  what  high  service  means. 
I  have  it—"  Above  the  ground  floor  of  the  dwelling- 
'*  huuse." 

(Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  It  is  specified  aa  10  feet. 
(Jfr.  Pope.)  "Ten  feet  above  the  ground  floor  of  the 
"  dwelling-house." 

(Ifr.  De  .Bocfc  Porter.)  "  Above  the  pavement "  it  says 
hwe. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  not  quite  accurate.  _  It  is  "  10 
"  feet  above  the  ground  floor  of  the  dwelling-house.*' 
I  am  reading  now  tho  New  Biver  Company's  Act, 
acGordiiu;  to  which  it  means  "  the  delivery  of  water  at 
"  anv  deration  more  than  10  fiset  above  the  ground 


(TTitaass.)  In  the  Grand  Junction  it  is  "Above  the    Mr.  C. 
"  footmy  or  pavement."  JTottJWejr. 

(Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  It  is  the  pavement  in  some  of  j)ko.'9R 
them.  ', 

(Witnese.)  Yes. 

21.064.  So  that  4«.  should  be  added  to  those  smaller 
oaaea  over  302.  P— In  thoK  cases  where  they  take  tho 
high  service. 

21.065.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Where  their  supply  is  above  10 
feet,  yon  know  P — Yf^s,  but  of  course  in  many  of  those 
places,  probably,  they  only  have  the  wate^-  on  tho 

F-ound  floor,  and  then  it  wonld  not  be  above  10  feet, 
have  no  doubt  that  is  determined  after  inquiry  by  the 
officers  of  the  companies  as  to  what  would  lie  a  Mr 
basis  to  take. 

(Ohairman.)  Taking  your  Table  11  in  another  poiat 
of  view,  I  see,  for  instance,  that  for  a  house  of  the 
ratmble  value  of  701,  l^e  Lambeth  Company  ohai^ 
61.  16«.  6d.,  whereas  the  West  Middlesex  only  charge 
3^  9«.  4d.}  con  yon  at  all  justify  that  extraordinary 
differmoe  ia  cha^e, 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  Of  course,  the  West  Middlesex  are 
paying  their  10  per  cent.,  and  they  are  giving  a  reduc- 
tion, that  makes  it  somewhat  less. 

21.066.  (Vhainnan.)  The  reduction  comes  to  very 
little  at  prei-'cnt  P— I  Uiink  the  reduction  is  10  per  cent, 
or  15  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Iz  was  15  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brou-ne.)  Would  your  J'jordship  ask  if 
in  West  Middlesex  that  is  tho  oharge  made  with  or 
without  the  rebate. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  without  tho  rebate. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broivne.)  I  am  asking  Mr.  Hawksley. 

(WUti^s.)  I  think  it  is  the  charge  made. 

21.067.  (Ghairmiin.)  Then  that  is  the  chwrge  with  the 
rebate  P — ^Yes,  with  the  deduction. 

21.068.  Never  mind  how  the  difference  in  price 
arisoK — whether  it  oajises  from  the  state  of  continuous 

Srosperity  and  bo  on— how  can  you  justify  such  a 
ifferenco  as  that  P — I  do  noiknow  how  it  lias,  arisen, 
bnt  it  has  been  justified  before  Parliament,  and  has 
'received  Parliamentary  sanction.   Beally,  to  find  the 

i'uatification  for  th080  v^ations  in  rates,  one  must  go 
lack  almost  to  the  commencement  of  thia  history. 

21.069.  You  see  it  never  comes  before  Parliament,  in 
the  way  of  contrast,  on  a  table  like  Hiis.  Parliament 
is  in  some  way  satisfied  that  it  ought  to  allow  Lambeth 
to  charge  bo  much,  but  it  haa  not  got  the  West 
Middlesex  charges  before  it  at  that  moment  P — I  should 
think  it  hod,  because,  nsually,  when  charges  are  being 
fixed,  they  are  fixed  in  the  face  of  opponents,  who 
produce  all  that  kind  of  evidence. 

21.070.  At  auy  rate,  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  me 
any  justification  of  that  difference  of  charge." — ^No,  I 
cannot.  e.Yplain  the  differences  in  the  charges.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  have  a  justification,  but  am  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

21.071.  {Mr.  De  Borh  Porter.)  It  does  not  arise  from 
any  exceptional  expense  P — I  do  not  know  really  what 
was  the  origin  of  it.  One  has  to  go  through  it  from 
the  origin  of  things.  Originally  this  company  drew 
its  water  straight  trom  tho  river  by  a  pipe  put  into  the 
river,  and  a  pumping  station  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
It  had  not  even  a  Borvico  reservoir  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  I  believe  they  paid  about  130,000.'.  out  of 
their  profits,  which  they  applied  to  capital  purposes. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brofnu)  These  charges  were  fixed  in 
184S  for  the  Lambeth,  and  in  lb52  for  the  other 
companies. 

(WUnses.)  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 
hajipens  in  other  places.  Here  are  Bradford  and 
Lwds,  two  neighbouriog  towns,  whoro  the  water  is  in 
the  hands  of  tho  corporations  in  both  cosom  —practically 
the  districts  adjoin.  In  tho  case  of  a  701.  house  in 
Bindf ord  the  charge  for  water  is  51. 1S«. ;  in  Ijeods  it  is 
only  31.  St. 

{Mr.  Dp  Bock  Porter.)  But  the  Lambeth  and  the 
Chelsea  arc  drawing  their  water  from  the  same  source, 
and  incurring  the  same  expenditun?  for  pcmpin^  and 
delivering  to  very  nearly  the  same  house,  or  to  housfH 
very  near  together,  and  yet  there  is*  ruch  a  diffcreiico  in 
charge. 

(3fr.  Peiiih.r.)  I  thitjk  the  honoui-able  member 
might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  just  wait  until  the 
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jlf^  ^  Lambeth  engineer  ^oes  into  the  box,  beoanselthere^is 
Bawktlmf.   ^  groat  doal  to  be  said  abont  this. 

-—  (Chairman.)  At  any  rate,:  ^'Hawksleyihas  nothing 
i9lieo.'98  M  say  about  it  P 

(3fr.  Petnier.)  No,  he  says  he  has  not. 

21,072.  (Ohaarman.)  Looking  at  those  difEorences  of 
rate  between  the  London  oompanies,  have  yon  anything 
to  say  for  or  against  charge  by  meter  P — The  objection 
to  charge  by  meter  is,  first,  that  it  is  liable  to  induce 
an  insi^cisnt  use  of  water  among  the  poorer  classes. 

S1,07S.  Is  not  that  sufficiently  met  by  starting  yonr 
meter  charge  at  a  point  which  will  abundantly  satisfy 
the  sanitary  retjuirements  of  each  honse  P — I  was  just 
going  to  explam  that  that  might  be  met  to  a  great 
extent,  bnt  tnen  there  is  anoldu^— 

21.074.  You  do  not  answer  my  question ;  my  question 
is  whether  it  is  not  met  in  tmit  way — not  whether  it 
might  be,  bnt  is  not  it  met  P— It  is  mot  in  that  way  in 
some  places,  in  Berlin,  for^instanoe. 

21.075.  Is  not  it  loflltnently  met  in  that  yr«y,  is  not 
the  sanitaiy  objection  met  by  it  P— I  tliink  it  would  be, 
bnt  then  there  is  another  omection — a  financial  one — 
that  the  rent  for  the  meters  through  which  the  water 
was  supplied  would  come  to  more  than  the  amount 
which  the  consumer  now  pays  for  his  water,  so  t^t,  in 
the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  payment  they  would 
have  to  make  for  water  and  meter  together  would  be 
double,  or  more  than  double,  what  they  now  have  to 
make  for  the  water  

21,075a.  The  charge  for  meters  is  so  high  as  that  P — 
Tes,  because  not  only  is  capital  invested,  bat  the  meter 
has  to  be  kept  going  in  perpetuity,  uid  there  is  all  the 
cost  of  looking  after  it,  and  reoonUng  the  index,  and  a 
great  many  expenses- 

(Jfr.  Peniber.)  Hy  Lord,  I  thought  you  might  like 
just  a  few  instances  of  what  you  yourself  ask^  for, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  do  while  Mr.  Hawksley  has 
been  talking.  I  have  taken  a  201.  house,  a  4^1.  house, 
an  84i.  house,  a  180Z.  house,  and  a  300!.  house,  under 
column  1.  I  find  that  the  average  charge  for  a  201. 
house  in  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  these  munioi- 
palitiea,  is  11.  lOa,  3d. ;  the  average  charge  of  the  eight 
London  water  companies  for  such  a  house  is  19s.  6d. 
Take  the  401.  house,  the  average  in  the  country  is 
8Z.  Os.  5d.,  and  the  average  charge  of  the  eight  water 
oompanies  is  21.  lOs.  6d.  I  take  the  84^.  honse  ;  I  find 
that  the  average  charge  in  the  country  is  4i.  9e.  9d., 
and  the  average  charge  in  London  is  41.  7«.  6d. — that  is 
the  nearest  that  London  comes  to  it.  For  a  1801.  house, 
the  average  charge  in  the  conntiy  is  8!.  lOs.  7d.,  and 
tiie  average  charge  in  London  is  71.  6f.  Id.,  more  than 
1/.  difference.  For  a  3001.  honse,  I  find  the  average 
charge  in  the  country  is  14£.  IBs.  9d.,  and  in  London, 
14Z.  Is.  9d.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  the 
whole  list,  but  I  thought  those  were  fiurly  tell  tale 
instances  of  the  way  of  il. 

iOhairman.)  Quite  so,  that  is  what  one  of  my 
colleagues  asked  for. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  whole 

list  done,  it  shall  be  done. 

( Witness.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  is 
going  to  sit  to  morrow. 

(OkMrman.)  Tes. 

{Witneta.)  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  some  difficulty,  as  I 
have  to  sit  as  an  arbitrator  to-morrow  at  half-past  ten. 
May  I  ask  your  Lordship  what  I  am  to  do  in  that  event  P 
All  the  parties  are  coming  np  to  London. 


(Jfr.  Balfowr  Brotme.)  I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that 
probably  I  would  have  to  ask  Hr.  Hawksley  some 
questions,  but  I  am  in  the  same  difficulty ;  I  am  in  that 
arbitration  and  my  learned  fHend  Mr.  Freeman  is  on 

the  other  side. 

(O^tmon.)  We  must  go  on  with  somebody 
to-morrow  morning.  Of  course,  I  will  postpone  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Hawksley*s' examination  to  another 
date,  slthough  it  is  very  inconvenient. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  We  shall  have  somebody  else  ready  to  go 
into  the  box  to-morrow. 

(Ohairman.)  There  is  nobody  bnt  Mr.  £aton,  and  he 
seems  to  me  to  say  notiiing  exoept  in  i^reement  with 
Mr.  Hawksley. 

(Mr.  Salfovr  Browne.)  Mr.  Eaton  is  in  that  arbitration, 
I  am  afraid. 

(GAwrmoifs.)  Whom  have  you  got  to-morrow  P 

(3fr.  HoUams.)  We  bed  hwped  to  bring  Sir  WiUiun 
Oroolras,  but  he  oannot  come  for  a  week. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  He  is  ill  in  bed. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  think  it  is  not  fair  to  the  parties  to 
have  a  meeting  tiiat  is  not  a  foil  day.  It  u  a  very 
nnreasonable  expense. 

(Mr.  Pember )  I  am  told  the  only  witness  we  had  on 
this  part  of  the  case  ms  Mr.  Eaton,  and  tiien  after 
finishing  Mr.  Hawksley  we  should  have  gone  to  the 
chemists. 

(Ohairman.)  I  will  not  say  the  chemists  are  utterly 
irrelevimt,  but  they  are  very  nearly  so.     We  have 
already  got  the  fincuug  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oommissicn, 
whioh  we  mean  to  uiide,  about  the  Thames  water. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Their  evidence  will  be  principally 
directed  to  the  qoestion  of  the  necessity  of  excluding 
flood  water. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Broume.)  That  opens  a  very  large 
question  tut,  I  diink,  strictly  speaking,  is  going 
behind  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission.  It  is  quite  tree 
Ther  did  not  absolutely  report  it,  but  they  certainly 
went  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  never  to  go  below 
the  200  million  gallons,  and  excluding  the  floods  and 
taking  the  15  days'  floods.  We  have  not  gone  into  it, 
thinking  that  it  was  really  precluded,  and,  I  hope, 
that  they  will  not  go  very  far  into  it,  because  if  they 
do  go  into  it  with  chemists,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
am  afraid  we  will  have  to  ask  to  be  heurd  on  tiie  same 
point. 

{Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  Secretaries  or  Chairmen 
of  the  oompanies  are  coming  at  some  time  or  other— 
cannot  they  come  at  once  P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  can  only  say  I  am  not  furnished  with 
any  information  on  the  sabjeot. 

{Ohairman.)  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  shut  ont 
evidence,  but  I  must  warn  the  companies,  if  they  will 
not  get  their  evidence  ready  we  must  proceed  without 
it.  We  cannot  wait  for  them  for  eridenoe.  This 
inquiry  has  now  been  going  on  for  16  months  or  18 
months,  and  it  is  now  months  since  it  has  been  alleged, 
for  instance,  that  the  companies  have  overstated  what 
was  their  capital  account — they  have  so  contradicted 
themselves  in  evidence  as  to  what  was  requisite  per 
diem  per  head,  and  so  on — that  all  they  say  is  utterly 
untrustworthy.  These  are  things  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  been  eager  to  meet  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  However,  if  there  are  nn 
witneeses  for  to-morrow,  we  had  better  adjourn  until 
next  year. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday,  16th  January  1899.] 


Beet) 
Q.« 
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POETY-THIKD  DAY. 


Monday,  January  letb,  1899. 


16  Ju.  *M 


Guildliall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Tub  Bight  Hohourablb  TISGOUNT  LLANDATF.  GHAisimr. 


The  Bight  Htm.  Johk  Willuh  Mellok,  Q.O.,  H.F. 
Sir  Jobs  Edwabd  DoRZHaioN.  Bart.,  U.F. 
Sir  OaoxeE  Babout  Bbdob,  Kt.,  0  Ji. 
Altkid  db  Booe  Fojlter,  Esq.,  C.B. 


Hajar-GknenJ  Aubxaitdke  ds  Godbot  Soon,  B  JB. 
Hbnbt  WjiUax  Obirb,  Esq.,  Q.O. 
BoBBBT  Iizvis,  Esq. 

Obcu  Owbh.  Esq..  Seor^ary. 


Ur.  Pa{/bur  ^rowna,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J^raeman,        appeared  as  CJouiuel  for  the  London  Ooonty  OonndL 

2£r.  Pope,  Q.O..  and  Mr.  Olaude  Baggaiay,  Q.G..  appeared  as  Coansel  far  the  New  Biver  and  the  Soothwarkand 

Vauihall  "Water  OompanicB. 
Mr.  LitUer,  Q>^->  and  Mr.  Lewi§  Coward,  appeared  as  Ooiinsel  for  the  Kent  'Waterworks  Company. 
Mr.  jPam&er,  Q.O.  appeared  as  OonDsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  ana  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Oompanies. 
Sir  Jotepk  Lee$e,  Q.O..  M.F..  appeared  as  Ooimsel  for  the  Kent  Ocnnty  Ooiincil. 
Mr.  Birkardt.  appeared  as  Oounsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Robert  Oecit  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  Oonnty  OounciL 
Sir  Bickard  NieKoUon  appeared  for  the  Oonnly  Ootmcil  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  0.  Prior  Ooldney  (Bemembrancer)  appeared  for  tlie  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


(Mr.  Pemhcr.)  My  Lord,  one  of  yonr  honourable 
oollea^es  asked  me  at  oar  last  meeting  whether  I 
could  let  him  have  the  retnms  of  the  acconnts  of  the 
water  companies  as  late  as  possible.  I  am  told  thnt 
two  of  the  companieR,  the  Lambeth  Company,  and  the 
West  Middlesex  Company,  hare  sent  m  their  own 
reports  to  their  shareholderE,  and  I  lather  gathered 
that  the  honourable  Member  wanted  to  have  those  as 
well;  and  1  will  undertake  that  two  more,  at  all  events, 
shall  be  furnished  to  him  to-morrow  of  the  accounts  of 
tlie  companiea  thnmsielTeB.  For  thfe  others,  of  coarse, 
I  am  not  responsible,  but  I  thought  you  might  also 
like  to  hare,  in  case  yuu  have  not  got  them,  the  returns 
of  tho  acconnts  made  up  as  they  are  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  therefore,  I  have  got  one 
oiade  on  the  5th  of  May,  1897,  and  one  made  iu  1898. 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  those  two.  I  am  told 
that  the  New  Bivor,  the  Kent,  and  fhe  Chelsea 
Oompanies  have  also  sent  in  their  own  reports.  If  the 
honourable  Member  would  like  to  have  those  as  well, 
they  are  very  much  at  his  service. 

{ChaimMn.)  Thank  you. 

21.076.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  There  we  two  formal 
documents  that  I  have  got  to  band  in  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Gomme.  They  are  returns  by  Mr.  Gomme  in 
answer  to  questions  put  by  the  Commission  a  very  long 
time  ^0,  I  need  scarcely  say.  Copies  have  been 
fnrnished  to  your  secretary  andto  the  water  companies, 
but  we  desire  to  put  them  on  the  Notes  with  your 
Lordship's  permission,  and  therefore  I  now  hand  them 
in.  One  is  a  "  Statement  showing  generally  the 
'■  system  of  charge  by  the  Corporations  of  the  County 
"  Unroughs  of  England  and  Wales  for  water  supplied 
"  beyond  their  municipal  limits,  with  the  comparison 
"  of  tho  charge  in  the  Borough  and  the  Extra-Borough 
"  areas  where  the  charge  differs."  That  was  asked  for 
at  Question  4392,  and  Mr.  Gomme  has  got  it  oat. 
Then  the  other  is  a  *'  Table  showing  the  scale  of 
**  ohai^es  for  watw  by  the  Corporations  of  the  County 
"  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  Dundee, 
**  Sdinbargh,  and  GHaagow,  together  with  a  comparison 
"  witii  the  charges  made  by  the  water  oompanies 
**  whibh  ftnmerly  supplied  the  Boroughs."  ThoA  was 
asked  for  at  Question  3538. 

{The  tahlaB  were  handed  in.   See  Appendix  F,  3  and  4.) 

{Mr.  Pope.)  They  have  recently  been  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  Companies,  bat  we  have  not  hod  time 
to  examine  t^m. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  Had  not  they  better  go  on  the  Notes  P 


{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  They  have  been  auppliod,  but 
they  ought  to  be  on  the  Notes. 

(Mr.  Member.)  I  think  so. 

(C&otrman.)  I  have  looked  at  those  Tables,  and  I 
have  been  a  little  puzzled  at  this :  in  the  table  showing 
scale  of  charges  the  tirgt  page  purports  to  give  a  list 
of  boroughs  where  the  charges  have  beeu  rodnced. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Tea,  my  Lord. 

{Ohairman.)  On  the  other  hand,  I  look  at  Birming- 
ham, which  is  the  third  example  in  that  column,  and 
there  I  find  that  instead  of  bemg  reduced,  the  charges 
have  been  increasod,  that  the  Corporation  charges  from 
9(  to  5  pw  cent,  on  honses  between  101.  and  GOL, 
whereas  the  company  charge  from  9^  to  5  per  cent. 
Tho  next  is  honses  from  502.  to  100(.,  and  there  the 
Corporation  charges  6,  while  the  Companies  oharge  5}. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  because  the  Com- 
pany's charge  was  upon  the  gross  value  and  the 
Corporation's  upon  the  net  rateable  value. 

{GhaimhoM.)  You  say  that  6  per  cent,  on  the  net 
value  is  less  than  the  5^. 

{Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  Yes,  that  is  the  explanation 
Mr.  Gomme  gives. 

{Mr.  Bemher)  But  I  do  not  think  that  would  do 
always,  because  I  have  found  one,  having  had  an 
opptn'tnnity  of  looking  at  them,  but  one  on  which  I  ' 
cannot  of  course  lay  my  hand  at  the  moment,  where 
the  Corpwatiou  charge  on  the  groas  value  and  the 
Company  ohsi^  on  the  net,  and  still  the  Oompai^  ia 
lower. 

(C/iatman.)  That  is  Newport— that  is  the  oaae. 
They  are  the  same  charges  throughout;  there  is  no 
rednotioa  at  alL 

(Mr.  Pemfier.)  Take  Ipswich,  that  looln  rather  like  it 
again.  The  Corporation  oharge  is  a  little  lower,  bnt 
Aeu  the  Company  charge  apparently  on  the  rednoed 
rental,  and  the  Corporation  on  the  higher. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  O^ose  figures  were  given  in 
answer  to  ^aestions,  I  think  they  wiU  explain 
themselves  with  that  word  of  explanwon.  Since  ^e 
last  meeting  wo  have  received  a  letter  from  yonr 
Lordship's  Secretary  to  this  effect "  I  beg  to  inform 
"  you  that  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
"  Commissiou  have  appointed  Colonel  Bathbome,  BJB., 
"  as  ABsistaut  Commissioner  for  the  porpose  of  aiding 
"  them  in  their  inquiry  with  reftmnoo  to  tiie  estimated 
"  cot^t  of  the  Welsh  and  Thames  Schemes.*' 
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10Jao.'9O      {Chawman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Srowna.)  We  would  like  rather  a  little 
more  direction  from  ^our  Lordahip  before  we  deal  with 
it.  Ib  it  your  intention  that  Oolouel  Bathbome  should 
hold  an  inquiry  separately  from  this  Oommission,  or 
vhat  he  Fhonld  merely  deal  with  the  evidence  that  has 
already  been  given  P 

{Chairman.)  We  have  had  laid  before  ua  a  vast 
nnmber  of  conflicting  estimates  of  the  respective  costs 
of  the  Welsh  Scheme  and  the  Thames  Storage  Schei^e. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Yes. 

{Ohairman.)  To  criticise  and  compare  those 
estimates  is  a  task  nf  infinite  detail  and  considerable 
labour,  and  we  intended  to  refer  the  examination  of 
the  diflferent  estimates  to  Colonel  Rathbome,  who  will 
have  before  him  Sir  Alexander  Binoie  or  any  other 
witness  that  the  London  County  Council  may  wish  to 
call  before  him,  and  the  witnesses  who  have  given 
evidence  for  the  Companies.  Si,ttiag  .ijoup^  a  table 
they  will  compare  those  estimates. 

(Jlfr.  H.  W.  Grippal)  May  I  ask,  have  we  under- 
taken  to  do  that  with  the  approbation  of  those  who  have 
appointed  as  P 

(Chavmian.)  Yes,  certainly.  Yon  have  been  absoat, 
Kr.  CrippB. 

[Mr.  W.  OrippB.)  It  is.  entirely  a  new  matter  to 
me. 

{Mr.Pwther.)  Spm(  thing  yeiy  similar  was  done  by 
Lord  Balfour's  Oommission.   I  do  not  know  whether 

they  had  special  powers  to  do  it  or  not. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brouine.)  Of  course  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  goes  on  in  thu  Oommission  itself,  but  all  I 
want  to  say  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  really  would 
be  beginning  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  this  partiouiw 
matter  is  concerned,  over  again, 

(Chairman.)  Oh,  no,  we  propose  that  Colonel 
Bathborne  should  take  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given,  and  if  he  requires  any  "  eiplauations  upon 
particular  points,  he  might  then  ask  questions  of  the 
person  "^ho  has  given  the  evidence  ;  we  do  not  propose 
that  he  shall  take  fresh  evidence. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne )  I  am  speaking  with  the  , 
greateiit  respect  to  the  Commission,  but  I  have  a 
serioua  objection  to  that,  and  I  will  tell  your  Lordship 
why.  'I  ln!  matter  baa  now.  to  some  extent,  passed  into 
an  entirely  new  phase  since  this  Commission  was 
appointed.  Our  scheme  for  Welsh  Water  for  London 
is  now  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  Parliament  will 
hare  to  determine  whether  that  is  a  proper  scheme  for 
London  or  not;  and  I  should  deprecate  very  much 
Colonel  Bathborne  anticipating  the  action  of  Parliament 
by  any  report  upon  onr  Welsh  Scheme.  This 
Oommission,  of  course,  is  entirely  different;  it  was 
appointed  of  coarse  before  our  Bills  were  in  Parliament, 
and  we  have  tried  and  are  trying  to  lay  all  our  views 
candidly  before  this  Commission;  but  now,  aa  to 
having  another  inquiry  when  our  Bill  is  in  Parliament, 
and  when  there  is  a  Bill  of  the  Companies  seeking  to 
affect  the  Thames  supply,  I  think  we  should  deprecate 
any  such  course  vety  strongly  indeed. 


(Mr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  know  wbether  we  have  any  snch 

Bills. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browu.)  I  have  read  your  Bill. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  If  wo  are  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  water  companies,  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  course  soggeetod  by  the  Commission. 

{Mr,  Ba^ottr  Brovme.)  I  suggest  not. 

(Jf**- jE?05e.).If  not,  it  would  be  rather  an  unfavour- 
able criticism  on  the  County  Council  and  not  on  the 
Companies. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  am  quite  prepared  to  lay 
our  scheme  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  and  I 
hope  to  persuade  that  Committee  that  it  is  a  right 
scheme,  but  it  is  quite  a  novel  thing,  that  when  a 
Bill  is  pending  in  Parliament,  that  that  should  be 
prejudiced  or  mrthered  by  a  separate  inquiry. 

(CTuiirman.)  But  the  inquiry  before  Parliament  would 
not  be  in  the  least  prejudiced  by  what  we  are  doing. 
We  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds  as  well  as  we  can 
on  the  varyuig  estimates  that  have  been  put  before  us, 
and  we  have  called  in  an  expert  to  assist  us  in  tha6 
inquiry.    That  is  all  wo  are  domg. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  all,  and  yon  might  jnst  as  well 
say  that  the  Oommission  should  not  report  upon  thip 
point. 

(Ohatrman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browns.)  Forgive  me.  This  Commis- 
sion will  report  in  conformity  with  the  instmotions  it 
got,  but  its  seeioB  to  me  an  entirely  different  matter  to 
begin  upon  a  new  inquiry  altogether. 

[Chairman.)  It  is  not  a  new  inquiry  at  all.  It  is 
simply  sifting  the  figures  which  have  befen  laid  before 
us,  which  are  very  conflicting  and  very  embarrassing. 

(Jlfr.  PemJer.)  If  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  that, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  London  County 
Council,  with  reference  to  this  Bill  in  Parliament, 
wonld  be  able  to  thwart  all  your  labours. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  I  do  not  agree  with  at 
all.  And  as  I  understand,  of  course,  we  have  laid 
before  you  a  large  amount  of  evidence  one  way  or  the 

other. 

{OhatrmoM.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  BaXfowr  Brovme.)  If  you  are  unable  to  make  up 
your  minds  on  that,  then  you  have  a  right  to  private 
assistance. 

{Chairtnan.)  It  is  purely  private  assistance. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Then  I  do  not  think  the 
London  County  Council  would  like  to  Rubmit  witnesses 

like  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  as  yonr  Lordship  suggests.  5^,01  qq. 

for  examination  before  Colonel  Bathbome.  ■»«»sii,«B. 

{Chairman.)  The  London  Oonnty  Council,  of  oonrse, 
will  take  whatever  course  they  *><inV  right. 


(Mr,  BeJfowr  Brovme.)  That,  my  Lord,  they  will  do, 
of  course. 

{Ohavrman.)  Is  Mr.  Charles  Hawksley  hero,  beoanse 
we  had  not  quite  finished  with  him. 


Mr.  C. 


Hr.  Ghabl^  HA.TX8LET  recalled  and  farther  examined. 


21,077.  {Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  with  reference  to  yonr  Table  11  which 
you  pat  in  at  Question  21,023,  and  which  contains 
a  comparison  of  the  charges  of  the  London  Water 
Oompauios  ? — Perhaps  I  may  shorten  your  inquiries  by 
at  once  patting  in  an  amended  and  extended  table  in 
order  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission. 

{The  wifnees  handed  in  Table  12.  See  Appendix  N,  12.) 

{Witness.)  The  honourable  Commissioner  Mr.  De 
Bock  Porter,  on  the  last  occasion  of  my  examination 
at  Questions  21,061  to  21,065,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  high  service  was  charged  at  a  lower  rate 
tban  had  been  taken  into  account  in  the  Table  11,  then 
put  in.  The  high  service  chitrgcs  began  at  a  lower 
point  in  the  soalo  of  rateable  value  or  rental  than  had 
t>een  taken  into  account  in  the  preparation  of  tbafe 
table.  In  o:der  to  meet  that  criticism  the  table  has 
been  amended,  and  you  will  find  the  note  at  the  bottom 
shows  that  all  houses  having  a  gross  value  of  361.  and 
above  (TC^hioh  is  the  iirst  amount  over  'SOI.  gross  value 
in  this  ti^ble)  will  have  now  a  high  service  included. 
In  all  Ciuies  of  T.he  rateable  vulue  of  301.  and  nnder  the 
companies  are  nob  entitled  to  charge  for  a  high  Service 


with  the  sini^  enwption  of  the  East  London  Company. 
From  inquiries  made  of  that  company  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  very  few  high  servioM  given  in  practice 
to  houses  of  30Z.  or  under,  lateaUe  value.  In  honscb 
of  that  rateable  value,  the  builders  almost  invariably 
arrange  so  to  place  the  cisterns  as  to  avoid  the  high 
service,  which,  in  the  case  of  East  London,  is  20  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house, 
while  in  the  other  oases  it  is  10  feet  only. 

{Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  I  see  that  the  items  to  which 
I  was  going  to  call  attention  have  all  been  corrected 
in  this  table  which  you  have  now  put  in. 

21,077a.  (Jlfr.  Pope.)  The  new  table  is  really  to  be 
taken  in  substitution  for  the  old,  is  that  so  P— Yes,  if 
you  please, 

21,078.  In  fact  you  desii-e  to  withdraw  the  one 
and  put  in  the  other  in  place  of  it  P— If  yon  please. 
Then  another  honourable  Commissioner,  Hr.  Lewis,  in 
Question  21,046,  suggested  that  it  would  be  exoeedingly 
useful  to  the  Commission  if  a  comparison  were  madb 
of  the  average  of  the  charges  made  by  the  19  local 
authorities  referred  to  in  Table  10  with  the  average  of 
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ihe  ctuu^  made  yaj  the  eiglit  London  compajaies. 
Thit,  xaj  Loi-d,  has  been  done,  and  70a  will  find  it  in 
cohunns  21,  22,  and  23,  of  the  amended  Table,  that  is 
TtiH»  ]2,wifehtiiiB  reenlt,  that  iu  no  instance,  except  the 
one  ungtoinstanoeofhoaseBhaTiiiK  a  rental  value  of  1B02., 
does  the  average  of  the  eight  London  companies  exceed 
the  ftTerage  ciMrge  of  the  19  local  aathoritiea,  and  in 
that  single  instance  the  London  charge  is  only  one 
penny  more  per  annum  than  the  average  of  the  charges 
nude  by  the  19  local  authorities.  Then  I  was  merely 
going  to  call  attention  to  Bomc  footnotes  which  have 
been  added  with  regard  to  certain  other  charges 
which  two  of  the  companies  are  entitled  to  make 
where  the  supply  is  delivered  above  a  certain 
height  above  Trinity  high-water  mark.  These  cbarges 
oqIt  refer  to  a  limited  portion  of  their  respective  areas, 
and  have  not  been  taken  into  aocoont,  nor  havis  the 
increised  charges  which  the  local  aathoritiea  in  many 
cnes  are  entitled  to  make  for  sapplies  (differential 
ts^agn  fOT- supplies)  outside  the  limits  of  their  borough 
beenUkenistoftccount  either,  in  Table  No.  10.  There 
were  one  or  two  clerical  eiTors  discovered,  which  have 
been  corrected  and  the  headings  of  some  of  the  columns 
hsvB  been  somewhat  varied  from  the  headings  in 
Tible  11  BO  as  to  make  it,  it  is  hoped,  mora  clear.  It 
does  not  alter  the  sense;  it  only,  it  is  hoped,  maibes 
it  more  clear  than  it  was  originally. 

21.079.  {Ur.  De  Boeh  Pcrter,)  As  you  have  given  such 
carafni  attention  to  the  preparation  of  this  table,  may 
I  ask  whether  you  take  any  excepti<m  to  the  table  that 
was  pot  in  at  Question  4168  ? — I  may  say  generally 
tiiat  I  have  not  compared  them. 

31.080.  The  assumptions  are  different  P — ^Yes. 

21,061.  But  I  assume  that  there  is  no  inaoonracy  in 
that  table  that  has  been  put  in  ? — Those  are  the  London 
compaiiies ;  those  are  the  statutory  charges,  and  in 
iome  eases  the  companies  do  not  charge  their  fall 
•tatotoy  charges,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  extras  }  and 
in  the  case  of  she  West  Uiddlesez  Oompany,  as  you 
are  aware,  there  is  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  over  the 
whole  of  tiieir  charges  which,  I  take  it,  this  table  would 
not  tako  into  account  as  it  professes  to  be  a  statement 
of  the  statutory  charges. 

31.082.  Tes,  as  applied  to  certain  oases }  bat  I  think 
when  we  were  speaking  the  other  day  abont  differential 
ntea,  yon  said  that  th^  were  to  be  justified  where 
there  were  material  differences  in  the  case  of  manipula- 
ting  the  water,  pumping,  and  what  notP — I  did  not 
expreaa  any  opinion  ati  to  the  justification,  in  fact  I 
think  I  expressly  said  I  was  not  aware  of  the  circum- 
siancen  which  justified  them,  but  that  no  doubt  all 
those  circumstances  were  thoroughly  gono  into  by 
I'airliament  at  the  time  when  the  several  rates  were 
nthorised. 

21.083.  But  in  the  early  days,  was  it  not  the  practice 
for  the  compainr  to  maloi  an  agreement  with  the 
oooanmer  and  warge  only  at  the  second  stage? — I 
think  Hut  u  going  very  far  back  in  the  history. 

21.084.  Then  when  they  came  to  the  rateable  value 
it  was  contended  that  the  rates  which  they  were 
then  getting  were  to  be  manimnm  rates,  but  they 
liAve  ]H«eticaUy  been  minimum  tates,  have  they  not  f 
—I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow  that.  The  intro- 
^Ktion  of  rateable  vidno,  as  you  are  awarei  is  a  matter 
<^  reoent  legislation.  There  was  an  Act  passed  defining 
^riul  was  the  meaning  of  annual  value,  in  conseqaoice 
of  the  decision  in  Dobbs's  case. 

21.085.  Yes ;  but  I  mean  before  that,  when  the  com- 
pftniea  went  to  Parliament  for  this  method  of  assessing 
OB  value,  was  not  it  alleged  that  the  rates  which  they 
were  getting  then  were  to  be  maximum  rates  ? 

(Ifr.  Famber.)  No. 

(Wiineti.)  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  stupid,  bat  I  do  not 
quite  follow  that ;  the  rates  which  they  were  authorised 
lochu'gewcre  defined  by  Parliament,  I  think,  in  many 
eiaes  in  the  year  1852,  and  iu  some  cases  earlier  than 
that. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  think  what  you  are  referring  to,  sir.  is 
adiecuBsion  which  took  place  at  that  time  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  abont  as  Serjeant 
Wranghiun'B  discussion, 

(Jfr.  Da  Boch  Porter.)  Yes.  It  was  alleged  then  that 
tbsy  wonld  be  maximum  rates. 

(Jfr.  Prnihtr.)  That  is  before  the  rates  were  amended. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  At  one  period  of  the  discussion  it  was, 
nadoubtedly,  so  alleged.   Then  Parliament  made  a 


difference  between  the  rates  which  were  allowed  as  Jfr.  C. 

maximum  charges,  and  they  no  longer  remained  under  HatokUey. 

that  obligation,  but  there  was  such  a  disciusion.   

U  Jan.  *90 

(Witneu.)  I  take  it  that  the  rates  in  an  Act  of  .  

Parliament  are  always  the  maximum  rates,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

21.086.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Yea,  but  what  Mr.  Porter  asks  is 
whether  there  was  not  an  assurance  given  to  the  public 
that  they  wonld  not  be  exacted  to  &e  fnllP— I^t  ti^ 
chai^  would  not  be  exacted. 

21.087.  (Jfr.  Do  Book  Porter).  That  is  so,  is  it  not,  as 
regards  the  New  Biver— the  New  Bivw  Oompany  does 
not  exact  its  utmost  rates  frum  certain  premises  iu  the 
Oity,  banks  and  places  of  very  ctmsiderable  value— they 
do  not  charge  the  full  statutory  charge  ? — That  may  be 
so,  but  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that. 

21.088.  That  has  been  given  in  evidence? — ^You  will 
have,  no  doubt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  before 
you,  who  will  be  able  to  inform  you  fully  as  to  that. 

21.089.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  very  wide  difference  there  is  between 
the  chaises  of  the  Chelbea,  the  Grand  Jniiction,  the 
New  Eiver  and  West  Hiddlesex,  and  the  Kent  and 
Lambeth  Companies.  In  that  table,  to  whioU  I  have 
ci^led  your  attention,  you  will  see  that  en  a  301. 
house  uie  charge  of  the  Lambeth  Oompany  is  tliree 
times  as  large  as  others,  and  I  wanted  just  to  point 
to  Lass's  tables  with  reference  to  the  total  cost  to  the 
Company.  I  see  in  the  averages  which  are  there  given- 
of  the  relative  costs  of  the  different  componira,  that 
the  Lambeth  Company  is  not  by  sn^  means  one  of  the 
most  expensive ;  in  fact  it  is  the  third  from  the  bottom 
in  that  list? — think  you  will  find  that,  notwith- 
standing the  rates  they  are  authorised  to  charge,  the 
amount  Ih^y  get  per  thonsand  gallons  for  their  water 
does  not  mu(m  exceed  those  of  the  other  companies. 

21.090.  But  I  am  taking  their  total  charges  for 
maintenance  and  management.  They  are  stated  in 
Lass's  tables,  in  the  last  edition,  to  be  38  per  cent,  on 
as  ajgainct  of  theSonthwark  and  Vanxntdl,  and  as 
against  48  of  the  Grand  Junction,  and  jet  those  oharges 
of  Idle  Lambeth  Oompmiy  are  tlvee  times  as  rnnoh  as 
the  others  ? — But  what  I  think  wo  must  look  at  is,  what 
property  of  the  kind  they  supply  brings  them  in  in 
revenue,  and  if  yoa  would  kindly  turn  to  page  10  of 
Lass's  tables  you  will  find  that  the  income  of  the 
Lambeth  Company  per  thousand  gallons  of  water 
supplied  is  only  7'4a.  per  thonsand  gallons,  as  against  the 
average  of  the  whole  of  the  eight  compunies,  of  just  7d. 

{Mr.  Bal/owr  Brotone.)  That    is   comparing  the 
average. 

(Jfr.  Pataber.)  Might  I  venture  to  ask  what  page 
you  are  on  P 

21.091.  (Mr.  Do  Boch  Porter.)  Vv  quotation  is  on 
pagu  1 2  of  the  new  edition.  I  am  taking  the  total  cost 
for  maintcniincc  and  management.  It  there  appears 
that  the  Lambeth  Company  is  the  lowest  but  two. 
It  is  38'tiO  ;  the  coats  of  the  New  Biver  are  very  mnch 
higher,  and  also  the  Grand  Junction,  and  yet  the 
charges  to  the  con;;amcr  are  so  voiy  much  lessP — It 
would  appear  from  that  that  the  value  of  the  property 
which  they  supply  is  of  a  much  lower  order  than  thM 
of  the  property  sapplied  by  tiio  New  River  Company. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Lambeth,  of  course,  is  a  very  poor 
district,  remember. 

21.092.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  So  that  per  £.  of  rate- 
able value  tbey  are  supplying  a  gre^it  deal  more  water  ? 
—Yes.  It  is  necessary  to  Look  at  that,  and  I  may 
illustrate  it  by  the  case  of  Brixton,  which  was  referred 
to  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  examination-  There,  not- 
withstanding the  very  low  charges  which  will  be  seen 
from  Table  10  are  made  by  Brighton,  Brighton  receives 
Qd.  per  thousand  gallons  for  the  water  which  it  supplies 
as  agunst  7d.  received  as  tiie  average  of  the  eighc 
Lonaon  companies. 

21,083.  {Mr.BaJfour  Brovine.)  Itis  notfairto  take  an 
average.  Some  of  the  London  companies  are  supply- 
ing as  low  as  4'94d.  per  thousnnd  gallnns ;  that  is  the 
SoutJiwaTk  and  Vauxnall  ?— Yes. 

21.0P4.  And  the  East  London  a^low  as  5'16d.P— Yes, 
and  that  is  notwithstundiuj;  their  higher  rates  of 
charge. 

(Jfr.    Peinber.)   Where    are    you    reading  from, 
Mr.  Balfoar  Browne,  may  I  ask  P 
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ll£r.  C.       (^^''  Sal/omr  Browne.)  I  do  nob  know,  I  havo  not  sot 
KotnAcIqr.        book  before  me,  I  am  only  reading  from  a  quota- 

  lion- 

(jfr,  popg.)  From  yonr  notes  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Yes. 

{WiUieat.)  The  East  London  only  geto  5'2d.  per 
thousand  gaUons, 

(Kr.  Psm&er.)  That  must  be  dependent  very  largsTy 
on  waste.  If  you  hare  a  population  that  wastes  naif 
the  water  yon  send  down  to  them,  of  course  yon  will 
get  very  much  leBs  per  million  gallons. 

(Kr.  Balfow  Broiwis.)  I  entirely  agree. 

{Witrmt.)  Bnt  it  depends  not  only  on  that,  but  very 
largely  on  the  class  of  properly  whum  they  supply. 

(ifr.  P*mfcer.)  Tes. 

{WiiMeaa.)  For  instance,  as  mnolt  water  is  supplied 
probably  tu  a  house  having  on  annual  ^ue  of  only 
WL  as  in  another  district  is  supplied  to  a  house  having 
an  annual  value  of  double  or  tbree  times  that. 

21.095.  (3fr.  Pem&er.)  Supposing  they  wash  at  h(Hne  P 
—Tes  1  and  you  have  to  look  at  the  number  of  people 
living  in  a  house. 

21.096.  Two  or  three  families  sometimes  P — Yes. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Orippg.)  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne, 
have  you  communicated  with,  or  have  your  clients 
communicated  with,  these  19  water  corporations  to 
agree. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  No,  and  I  hope  in  cross- 
examination  to  show  that  the  Table  Ko.  10,  upon  which 
the  19  corporations  is  founded,  is  exceedingly  fiallaclouB. 
I  hope  to  sncceed  in  showing  that  to  Mr.  Hawksley. 

{3£r.  S.  W.  Orippg.)  It  t^es  a  very  long  time  to  show 
that. 

(Bir  0«orge  Bruce.)  Of  course  the  fair  thing  would 
have  been  that  yon  should  have  agreed  upon  ma  sum, 
not  that  you  should  ask  Mr.  Hawksley. 

(Mr.  Bdlfow  Browne.)  Ur.  Hawksley  told  you  the 
other  day  that  he  had  left  out  two  that  we  relied  upon 
very  largely— Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  I  do  not  know 
why. 

{Wiineta,)  They  are  not  in  England,  and  I  under- 
stood it  was  the  desire  of  the  Oommission  to  confine 

themselves  to  that. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Grippa.)  I  only  want  to  know  whether  it 
is  19  taken  by  the  one  side  or  19  taken  by  oonseut. 

(Mr,  Balfour  JBrowne.)  Taken  by  them — ^not  with  our 
consent. 

(Witness.)  3Cay  I  remark  once  more  that  in  that 
Table  lOevery  place  in  this  country — in  England — having 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  has  been  taken,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Stockton  and  Hiddlesbrongb,  which 
were  omitted  for  the  reason  that  I  mentioned,  namely, 
that  some  of  the  information  at  the  last  moment  was 
found  to  be  wanting,  and  if  that  had  been  included,  it 
would  hAve  raised  the  average  charges  slightly  of  the 
corporate  towns. 

21.097.  {Mr.  Pember.)  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we 
thonght  that  these  towns  were  taken  from  the  table 
put  in  by  Mr.  Gomme  at  Question  3538  P — We  took  them 
iudeTOndently,  but  I  think  they  do  not  differ  from  them 
very  far,  but  they  were  taken  quite  independently.  We 
took  every  town  above  100,000  population  in  England. 

21.098.  Over  100,000  population— that  is  what  we 
went  upon? — Yes,  in  England.  Before  continuing  my 
examination,  my  Lord,  with  reference  to  that  diagram 

SeeS0,7M.  which  you  had  some  difficulty  in  following  on  the  last 
occasion,  because  there  appeared  to  be  three  colours 
when  there  were  only  two,  owing  to  the  hatched  lines 
sometimes  being  upon  a  coloured  groand  and  at  other 
times  on  a  white  ground,  may  I  say  I  have  had  a 
margin  explanation  added  to  make  it  more  clear 
(handing  m  diag^'am), 

21.099.  (Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  a  substituted  diagram 
for  one  that  is  put  inP — Tes,  but  merely  having  a 

colour. 

21.100.  (Chaw-man.)  It  ia  substituted  for  the  diagram 
you  put  in  at  Question  20,764? — Yos,  and  I  think  that 
it  will  be  more  clear  than  the  other.  I  havo  added 
that  blue  colour  and  the  orange  colour  to  make  it 
cleai-er.  There  has  been  no  other  alteration  but  tho 
addition  of  than  titreak  of  colour. 

21.101.  (Chairtnan.)  I  understand  it  is  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  other  f — It  is  itot  altered  in  the  least  degree. 


21.102.  No,  bat  it  is  differently  coloured  f— Yes. 

21.103.  It  is  in  sahstitution  for  the  other?— Ym,  but 
the  facts  remain  the  same.  Then  I  gathered  from  your 
Lordship  on  the  last  occasion  that  yon  would  like  a 
statement  showing  in  how  many  of  the  19  corporate 
towns  the  charges  at  each  particular  value  were  higher 
or  lower  than  those  made  by  the  London  companies. 

21.104.  YesP— A  table  has,  therefore,  boen  pre- 
pared, in  which  you  will  find  in  column  5  the  number 
of  the  towns  in  which  the  corporate  charges  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  average  of  the  eight  London  com- 
panies. In  column  6  you  will  find  the  number  of  oases 
in  which  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  London 
companies,  and  in  column  7  the  numbw  of  places  in 
which  the  charges  in  the  corporate  towns  are  less  than 
those  of  the  average. 

(T/ie  Witness  handed  in  Tahle  13.  See  Appendix  N,  13.) 

21.105.  These  are  merely  the  results  of  Table  No.  12  P 
—Yes,  Tables  10  and  12.  Mr.  Pember  made  a  calcu- 
lation of  some  of  them  on  the  lost  occasion. 

21.106.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  I  did.  This  is  that 
incipient  caloolation  finished  P— Yes. 

(Ohainnan.)  Your  incipient  calculation,  Mr.  Pember, 
was  of  averages,  was  it  not  r 

(Mr.  Petnier.)  That  was  another  one  altogether,  my 
Lord. 

21.107.  {Ohavtinan.)  Now,  to  conclude  your  evidence, 
Mr.  Hawksley,  will  you  give  us  your  view  about  the 
proper  figure  to  take  for  the  gallons  per  head  that  the 
London  supply  will  require  p— I  will  venture  to  do  that. 
I  think  that  if  the  same  means  are  followed  for  the 
prevention  of  waste  as  have  been  carried  on  with  great 
success  for  many  years  past  in  the  Provinces,  that  the 
London  companies  will  be  enabled  to  reduce  their  sup- 
ply to  25  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  or  thereabouts. 
Of  cpurse,  it  will  take  time. 

(Jfr.  De  Sock  Porter.)  How  is  it  to  be  done  P 

21.108.  (Ohairman.)  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger 
quantity  per  head  is  now  aotaally  supplied? — It  is. 

21.109.  Then  how  do  you  accoont  for  that  P  How  do 
you  reconcile  that,  with  your  view  that  25  gallons  per 
head,  is  enough  P— I  attribute  it  in  part  to  the  attenbon 
of  the  companies  having  been  hitherto  mainly  absorbed 
in  the  extension  of  the  system  of  constant  supply. 
That  may  be  said  now  to  be  completed,  and  it  is  only 
right  to  believe  that  the  companies  will  now  turn  their 
attention  more  to  the  suppression  of  waste. 

21.110.  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  introduction  of 
constant  supply  to  increase  the  number  of  gallons  per 
head  P— In  the  first  instance  it  is,  until  tiie  ^ole  of  the 
fittings  can  be  pnt  in  proper  order.  It  is  not  oiuttomary 
to  go  round  and  condemn  all  existing  fittings,  but  the 
change  is  made  gradually  as  waste  is  discovered  and 
the  parties  are  called  u^on  to  snbstitate  efficient  fittings 
for  that  which  is  defective. 

21.111.  The  companies  have  now  the  power  to  do 
that,  have  not  theyP — They  have,  but  the  period  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  the  advantage  of  the  power  is 
fully  developed,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not,  and  very 
properly  so,  called  upon  every  one  before  they  give  them 
a  constant  supply  to  change  all  their  fittings  to  those 
adapted  to  a  constant  supply,  but  they  havo  said,  when 
these  fittings  are  shown  to  be  wasteful,  we  shall  call 
upon  you  to  change  them. 

21.112.  Then,  it  ib  merely  a  question  of  the  fittings 
that  you  say  alters  the  sufficient  supply  of  25  gallons 
per  head,  to  a  supply  of  as  much  as  40  gallons  a  head, 
m  the  ca^e  of  the  Lambeth  Company  p  —Or  a  supply 
where  the  fittings  have  been  iuefficient  of  as  much  as 
120  gallons  per  head,  which  I  think  was  the  quantity 
supplied  at  one  time  in  Dublin,  and,  I  think,  in  Oxford 
at  one  time,  it  reached  80  or  100  gallons  per  head,  till 
proper  regulations  and  fittings  were  introauc?d, 

21.113.  But  are  the  regulations  at  present  in  force 
Bufficient  to  reduce  that  amount  of  waste  P — In  my 
opinion  they  are,  though  they  would  admit  of  some 
amendment  to  bring  tliem  up  to  the  most  recent 
times, 

^l.ll-l-.  Then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  companies,  or,  I 
will  not  say  fault,  because  I  do  not  want  to  use  a  word 
ofceuBurL',  but  it  ia  the  result  of  the  inaction  of  the 
companies  that  the  -nnsia  hits  not  been  prevented 
already.^— I  do  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  that  already, 
because  I  think  it  ia  a  natural  consG<)Uence.  It  always 
happens  that  on  the  first  change  from  the  intermittent 
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irgtem  to  the  system  of  constant  empply,  the  qnuitity 
o^mter  nsfid  rues  per  head  per  diem. 

21.115.  But  yoa  say  that  ia  not  a  permanent  inorease  P 
— TliBt  ie  not  a  permanent  increase,  and  I  do  not  see 
■t  all  why  it  should  not  be  redaced  in  London,  as  it  has 
been  so  BucceBsfnlly  redaced  in  many  of  the  provincial 
toiniB. 

21.116.  For  instance,  has  a  proTinoial  town's  sapply 
£rBt  risen,  and  then  been  reduced  after  the  introduction 
of  constant  supply  P — I  iras  going  to  give  yon  Norwich, 
bat  ^ere,  I  think,  they  began  with  thu  constant  supply 
but  withoQS  proper  attention  to  fittings.  There  it  rose 
10  40  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  and  the  company  were 
Quable  to  maintain  a  constant  supply,  so  ^reat  was  the 
demand  on  them,  bet  after  the  introdnotion  of  proper 
Sitings  it  was  redaced  to  something  like  16  gallons  par 
head  per  diem,  everyboc^  having  a  constant  supply 
indable  to  take  as  much  water  as  they  required  for  nse. 

31.117.  Then  how  long  did  it  take  iu  the  case  of 
Norwich  to  reduoe  the  consumption  to  that  extent  P — 
ihoald  hardly  like  to  answer  that  question  oTer 
poslLirely. 

21.118.  Then  say  you  do  not  know,  if  you  cannot 
insrer  P— I  should  think  it  was  6  or  7  years. 

21.119.  What  was  the  reduction  in  Oxford?  You 
said  that  was  one  of  the  cases  where  the  consumption 
had  become  veir  hij^h  after  constant  supply  P — l^ere 
the  redaction,  I  believe,  is  about  20  gallons,  but  I  am 
speaking  now  without  any  exact  knowledge  on  the 
Nbject. 

21.120.  {Mr,  PemZw.)  Down  to  20  gallons  P— Down  to 
20  gallons  or  thereabonts,  bat  I  am  speaking  without 
positive  knowledge. 

21.121.  (Chairman.)  Down  to  20  gallons  from  how 
mnchP — From  about  80.  Then  there  is  the  case  of 
Sheffield'  That  was  a  case  of  change  from  the  inter- 
mittent to  the  constant  sapply.  There  the  supply  was 
39  gallons  per  head  per  diem  when  the  constant 
supply  was  first  introtluced ;  it  rose  to  ^9  gallons 
per  head,  and  was  subsequently  reduced  to  about  17. 

21.122.  {Major-Generai  Seott.)  Was  not  the  evidence 
of  the  engineer  of  the  East  toudon  Company  befoi-o 
Loid  Balfour's  Commission  to  the  effect  that  the 
company  had  been  Btrnggling  for  a,  considerable  time 
in  we  endeavour  to  reduce  waste  in  East  London,  and 
that  not  altogether  successfully  P — I  believe  evidence 
was  given  to  that  effect,  but  I  am  stiJl  of  opinion  that 
roccess  nay  bs  obtained.  I  know  that  in  the  East 
Lcmdon  district  they  have  to  deal  with  a  population 
which  steals  the  fittings.  They  wrench  them  off ; 
anytbiog  that  they  can  torn  into  money,  in  some  parts 
of  iha  Bast  London  district,  the  inhabitants  do  turn 
into  mmey,  regi^less  of  the  oonseqnences.  w 

21.123.  (3fr.  ifellor.)  Do  you  think  there  has  been 
any  amount  of  that — I  mean  so  as  to  make  it  a  serious 
matter— the  stealing  of  fittings  P — I  boliere  it  does 
amoant  to  a  serious  consideration. 

21.124.  You  think  it  does  P— Tc«,  but  Mr.  Brjan  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  more  in  detail  about  that  than  I  can  do. 
Bat  still,  when  that  is  taken  into  account  and  applied 
to  the  whole  of  London,  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  the 
conclnsiou  1  have  arrived  at  that  25  gallons  ought  now 
to  be  BDfficient. 

21.125.  (Chaivnian.)  At  any  rate,  hitherto,  there  has 
been  no  appearance  of  decrease  in  the  supply  per  head 
in  London  ? — There  has  been  some,  I  think.  Tor 
instance,  in  the  last  five  years  the  supply  has  remained 
steady. 

21.126.  That  is  not  a  decrease,  you  know  ? — But 
daring  that  period  the  constant  supply  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  naturally  the  quantity  supplied  wonld  bare 
risen  had  not  it  been  connterbalanoed  by  a  decrease  iu 
another  direction. 

21.127.  You  say  since  1893  P— In  1893  the  average 
supply  was  about  35}  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  it 
was  the  same  in  1897. 

21.128.  In  1898  it  somewhat  rose  P-  In  the  case  of  the 
East  London  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  4(  gallons 
between  those  two  years. 

21.129.  Four  and  a  quarter  gallons  per  head  P— Yes ; 
in  the  other  cases  there  was  an  increase  more  or  less 
Tuiable. 

21.130.  In  those  calculations  of  the  numbers  of  gallons 
par  hoadt  is  the  metered  water  indndtd  f— No  {  we  have 
Htt  ipaudttg  of  the  vhdlf.  Bat  Z  with  to  draw  jroor 

I  HIM. 


particular  attention  to  this,  that  when  considering  the     j|f>.,  (j^ 
management  in  any  particular  place  the  metered  water  Hawhle'^, 
should  be  deducted.  .   

2T,13I.  Exactly,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  whether  '6  J*".  '99 
in  the  figures  we  have  had  laid  before  us  of  the  number     '  '■'  " 
of  gallons  per  head  supplied  by  the  London  companies 
metered  water  is  included  P — Yes. 

21,132.  Then  why  do  you  not  say,  yds— it  is  so  short  P 
— I  had  uot  quite  followed  your  question. 

21,183.  Very  well  then,  you  say  metered  water  ought 
to  be  deducted  in  order  to  estimate  the  retjuirements'  of 
domestic  consumption  per  head  P— Yes. 

21.134.  I  am  afraid  we  have  no  means  of  making  that 
deduction  if  that  were  so—we  have  no  figures  before  us 
to  enable  us  to  do  it  P — The  metered  water  supplioi  in 
London  by  the  London  companies  is  someii^ere,  X 
believe,  between  biz  and  seven  gallons  per  head  per 
diem. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  It  has  been  given  at  sbout  seven  at  an 
earlier  stage. 

(Witneat.)  In  the  year  1691  we  took  it  ont,  and  found 
it  was  6}  galluns. 

21.135.  {Ohairman,)  Supposing  yon  made  that 
deduction  from  all  the  figures  that  we  have  had  laid 
before  us,  that  still  leaves  a  rise  in  the  amount  required 
for  domestic  supply  ? — Yes,  due  to  waste. 

21.136.  It  is  only  a  uniform  deduction  to  be  mado 
all  through? — And  that  is  largely  due  to  waste. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  tliat  the  dcmestio 
supply  alone  ought  to  be  reduced  to  about  18  gallons 
per  nead  per  diem. 

21.137.  Does  your  estimate  of  25  gallons  per  head  per 
diem  being  sumoieut  include  the  metoi'ed  water  P — It 
«loes ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  deduct  seven  from  that,  it 
leaves  you  with  18. 

21.138.  I  do  not  really  quite  see  what  tbe  value  of 
this  deduction  of  metered  water  is ;  it  is  only  deducting 
the  one  sum  from  all  tho  rising  figures  P — It  is  very 
necessanr  for  this  reason.  Take  the  case  of  Bradfuid; 
in  Bradford  the  apparent  ijuantity  of  water  supplied  is 
nearly  40  gullons  per  head  per  diem,  but  ont  of  that, 
19  is  supplied  by  met-er,  and,  therefore,  the  non-metereu 
water  is  reduced  to  21J  gnllonR  per  head  per  diem. 
Take  agsin  the  ca:(C  of  Manchester.  There,  out  of 
34  gallons  per  head  per  diem  17  are  supplied  by  meter, 
reducing,  therefore,  the  non-motered  or  domestic  and 
waste  to  17  gallons  per  heful  per  diem. 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  You  see  his  point  is,  my  Lord,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  that  tho  water  consumed  for 
domestic  purposes  ought  to  be  pretty  much  alike  over 
the  country  it  there  is  none  wabted  and  enough  given. 

{Witneaa.)  That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  It  ia  non-mefered,  as  I  anderatand  P 
(Mr.  Fenther.)  Nbn>metered. 

[Chairtnan.)  But  the  metered  water  must  be  supplied 
as  well  as  the  non-metered  water. 

\Mr.  Fembe^:)  Then  the  metered  water  supply  differs 
according  to  the  nccoBsitics. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  accoi-diiig  to  the  necessities  of  the 
place,  and  in  a  place  like  Bi'adford  you  say  that  19  out 
of  what  P — I  forgot  your  figure. 

{Wiinttt.)  In  Bradford  they  sapply  19  gallons  b|y 
meter. 

21.139.  Yes,  out  of— what  is  the  total  P~Out  of 
nearly  41. 

21.140.  Very  well,  19  out  of  41  in  Bradford,  and  7  or 
6^  out  of  a  quantity  varying  from  30  to  40  in  London  P 
—Yes. 

21.141.  Still,  that  supply  must  be  given,  whether  it  is 
metered  or  non-metered  P — Clearly. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  He  wants  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  waste  or  misuse  of  the  water,  and  he  say^,  if  1  find 
Lundon  at  the  present  moment  using  28  gallons  per 
head  for  domestic  use,  and  I  find  these  other  towns 
using  17  or  18,  I  think  there  is  10  gallons  too  much 
used  in  London,  and  if  they  have  got  enough,  that  might 
be  reduced  by  proper  appliances  for  the  reduction  of 
waste. 

{Witneta.)  Just  so. 

21.142.  {Chairman.)  Of  course,  there  is  no  waste  in 
the  metered  water  P— No,  nono. 

81,148<  A  mtii  psyi  for  all  he  iokei  P— Tut. 

Hh 
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ji,^  21,144-  (3fr.  Mdlor.)  And  tben  he  IooUb  after  the 

BowAff^.  fittiugB,  I  enppose,  if  he  has  to  pay  for:all  he  tak»s#~ 

  Yes.   It  is  immaterial  to  the  Bnpplier  whether  he  does 

16  Jan.  '99  or  not,  hut  I  should  think  he  takes  very  good  car©  to 

...  look  after  his  fittings  and  not  to  waste  any. 

21.145.  For  his  own  sake  P — Tes.  la  Stockton  and 
Middlesbi'ougji,  for  instance,  which  has  heen  referred  to, 
the  supply  for  trade  jfurposes  amounts'  to  nearly  40 
gi^lrais  per  head  per  diem  actually  supplied  by  meter. 

21.146.  (Mr.  Zewia.)  I  Suppose  there  is  a  waste  "in 
connexion  with  metered  water,  only  it  is  not  so  great, 
because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  pe'oplo'to  see  that  it 
is  reduced  as  mnoh  as  possible — there  surely  is  waste  P 
— If  it  is  wasted,  it  is  wasted  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer,  wfaorea!i  in  the  case  of  the  d«meatie  watea*,  if 
it  is  wasted  it  is  wasted  at  the  expense  of  the  water 
supplier. 

31.147.  {Sir  Jt^  J)onngton.)  At  Middlesbrough,  you 
say,  the  trade  purposes  »re  40  gallons.  ■  What  is  the 
total  consumption  for  all  purposes  P — I  have' not  the 
fisnures  at  the  present  time. ,  I  am  speaking  -of  th(^  time 
wnen  I  wau  connected  with  the  supply. 

21.148.  {Mr.  Pope.)  Would  yon  mind  answering  the 
question  o£  the  Hooourablo  Commipsioner— what  is  the 
total  consnmptuon,  domestic  and  trade,  of  $tock^an  and 
lliddleslnrongh  P— I  hare  not  the  figures. 

{Chairman.)  Why  do  yoa  not  aaj  yon  do  not  know, 
Mr.  Hawksley— do  giye  na  a  short  atJswer  if  you  cui. 

{Wiinees.)  I  have  not  the  figures. 

21.149.  One  of  tho  Commissioners  asked  what  was 
the  total  coDsamption.  If  yon  do  not  know,  say  so?— 
I  do  not  know. 

21,1^0.  Then  there  is  the  answer.  CSan  yoC  give  us 
the  figures  for  Manchester  ? — Yes,  I  hare  got  the  total 
consumption  for  Manoheiiler,  which  is  34^  gallons. 

21.151.  How  much  of  that  is  metered  water?— ITJ. 

21.152.  Leaving  for  domestic P— 17.  . 

21,152a.  {Mt.  Mellor.)  That isabont  half,  then  P— Yes. 

{Mr.  Pemhei:)  That  compares  with  the  Iiondon  28. 

{Witness.)  I  hare  here  a  list  of  15  towns,  and  the 
average  of  the  supplvin  those  15  towns  is  28^  gallons 
per  head  per  diem,  of  which  the  metered  water  is  10^, 
leaving  the  domestic  supply  at  just  a  little  over  18— 
call  it  }S{. 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  That  would  be  a  useful  table. 

21.153.  {Ckairmfln.)  Yes.  Will  yon  hand  thatini"— 
Yes. 

{Witness  handed  in  Table  14.    See  Appendix  N,  14.) 

21.154.  (Ghaii-man.)  These  arc  selected  towns,  of 
coarse  P~Yob,  but  they  are  all  large  places. 

{Mr.  Femher.)  What  are  the  names  of  tbein  9 

{Cbatrman.)  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  .Cam- 
bridge, Derby,  Devouport,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Leices- 
ter, Liverpool,  Manclieater,  Kowcastle  and  Gateshead, 
Rochdale,  ShefBcld,  and  Southport.' 

21.155.  {Mr.  Pe»ft6er.)  Did  you  select  theni  on  any 
principle?  —  They  are  large  towns  in  which  tbo 
maimgomciit  is  fairly  good.  Of  course,  yon  may  select 
other  places  where  the  maimgement  is  bad. 

21, IS":.  {ChainTian.)  Are  these  towns  supplied  by 
corporations  or  by  companies  P — There  are  10  Supplied 
by  corporations  and  fire  by  companies. 

21,107.  You  would  suggest,  I  suppose,  that  in*  all 
tbesa  15  towns  the  corporation  or  ine  company,  have 
contrived  to  reduce  waste  to  a  minimum  ? — Yes. 

21,153.  Why  have  not  the  London  water  companies 
done  the  aameP — Because  iu  the  old  days  thay  supplied 
ou  the  intermittent  bystsm,  and  thetefore  relied  on  the 
shutting  off  of  the  water  to  prevent  waste. 

21,159.  But  those  aro  very  old  days ;  there  have  been 
plenty  of  years  elapse  since  tho  constant  system? — They 
have  only  just  completed  or  are  really  completing  its 
introduction  at  the  present  moment. 

{Mr.  Fope.)  I  understand  that,  at  present,  Mr.  jSawks* 
ley's  argument  to  be  that  sofficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
lo  enable  the  companies  to  do  what  they  idll  do — so  J 
understand  it^is  argument 

{Ghairman.)  That  is  what  he  says. 

(Mr,  Fember.)  I  think  there  is  another  reason — the 
companies  were  unpopnlar,  and  they  were  really  i^raid 
to  put  any  pressure  upon  theii;  censiimers~theiy  did  pot 
want  to  make  matters  worse. 


{OhairmaM.)  Might  there  not  be  the  refisvn  that  we 
have  had  suggested  to  ns — namely,  that  the  companies 
found  it'  cheaper  to  pump  more  water  than  to  remedy 
the  causes  of  waste  arising  in  thoir  own  system  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  £r<yu»ie.)  They  said,  so,  ^^y  Lord. 

( Witnegs.)  That  was  the  belief  of  one  of  the  companies 
only,  wid  now  thay  do  not  believe  that  any  longer. 

21.160.  {MajoT-Qmeral  Scott)  Have  yon  made  any 
calcnlatUin  of  t^e  fjierease  «f  net  revwue  which  would 
result  from  the  saying  of  10  gallons  per  head  in  the 

present  -supply  of  London  ? — I  have  not. 

21.161.  That  is  what  your  evidence  is  pointing  to,  I 
suppose^that  there  would  he  an  increase  iu  the  net 
roveuiie,'  and  therefore  purchase  would  be  a  greater 
financial  success — is  that  so  P  —  That  is  one  of  the 
results,  but  it.  was  not  diroctcd  ,to  that  particular 
point. 

21.162.  It  was  not  directed  to  that  Y—No. 

21.163.  8tiU, is  that  a dedootion  tfaatconld  be  drawn? 

— Certainly. 

21464.  {Chairman.)  How  long  do  yoa  think  it  would 
take  to  cut  down  the  demand  upon  the  trater  compauiea 
from  tho  present  varying  figare,  which  runs  up  to 
40  gallons  per  bead  per  day,  down  to  your  25  mllons  P 
—I  l^nk  that  the  first  five  gallons  cotild  be  taken  off 
in  five  years.  Probably  it  would  lake  to  get  tho 
remainder  down  six  or  seven  or  ,eight  years,  perhaps. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  last  gallon  off  than  it  is 
the  earlira  quantity. 

21,105.  I  suppose  you  intend  as  to  infer  from  all  this 
that  there  is  there  a  source  of  prospective  income  P— I 
was  not  directing  myself  towards  income,  but  towards 
the  quantity  of  water  that  really  had  to  be  provided. 

21.166.  But  it  would  have  that  effect? -Yes,  it 
would  have  that  effect,  but  what  I  wanted  to  show  was 
that,  it  having  been  stated  that  40  gallons  ought  to  be 
provided,  the  li5  gallons  found  by  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission to  be  snmcicnt,  was  sufficient  even  to  provide 
for  that  gradual  increase  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
legitimate  consumption  of  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

21.167.  In  these  15  towns  that  yon  have  given  us, 
are  baths  common  P — In  all  places  they  src  becomiug 
more  common  ;  they  are  not  very  common  anywhere, 
I  think,  now,  but  they  are  being  introduced  into  a  class 
of  property  where  formerly  they  did  not  exist. 

21.168.  Ithinknoivwe  have  exhausted  that  anbjuot 
of  the  waste  and  supply  per  head.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  to  us  on  the  subject  of  control  P — I 
think  that  in  London  certainly  control  is  provided  for 
and  exercised  which  docs  not  exist  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  There  is  a-Water  £xaminer,  and  there  ia  a 
Government  Anditcr,  and  there  are  no  such  means  of 
control  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country.^ 

21.169.  Has  the  Water  Examiner  got  powers  enough, 
in  your  judgment  P— There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  has  a  power  of  entry  on  the  premises  of 
water  companies. 

21.170.  (Mr,  S.  W.  Gripps )  Would  you  suggest  any  ad- 
ditional control — we  know  what  control  there  is  at  presen  t 
— it  is  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Is  there  anything  you 
«au  suggest  in  addition  to  that  control  which  the  Act 
of  Parliament  provides  P — I  yraa  only  goin;;  to  suggest 
that  it' the  Water  Examiner  has  not  the  power  of  entry 
on  to  the  works  of  the  companies,  the  companies 
shonld  aoonrd  it  to  him — ^not  merely  by  grace,  but  that 
they  should  give  him  an  express  authority  to  do  so. 

21.171.  Is  that  all?— That  is  all— for  this  reason, 
tho  responsibility  of  giving  the  supply  ought  to  rest  on 
those  on  whom  Parliament  has  placed  the  respon- 
sibility. Now,  if  a  divided  responsibility  is  intro- 
ducod,  who  is  to  really  bear  the  responsibility  i  a  case 
of  anything  going  Trrong  or  any  deficiency  P  On  the 
other  hand,  one  body  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  the 
money  for  works. 

21.172.  I  see  yon  direct  your  answer  to  mo,  but  the 
onlv  question  i  asked  you  was  whether  you  had  any 
adoittonal  control  to  suggest  beyond  what  exists 
already  by  Act  of  Parliament  P— Yes. 

21.173.  You  have  tcld  me  what  that  was,  that  the 
Water  Examiner  should  have  more  power  ? — And  I  was 

endeavouring  to  explain  

21.174.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  it  any  further— P— 
why  1  considered  it  was  hfit  necessary' and  irould  be 
undesirable. 
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21475.  Then  your  answer  }b,  that  you  have  no  addi- 
tiotitl  control  to  snggeat  P— No ;  and  forttier,  that  I 
thioi  any  additional  control  would  be  nndesinble. 

21.176.  (Sir  Johtk  i)0rf»jito».)  >Ko  pubUo  authority 
huaoy  control  ovor  the  finanee  of  tho  companieaafl 
« whether  thev  an  Bpendiiig  money  properly  or  not  P 
.There  it  the  uovemment  Auditor. 

21.177.  {Ohavrrmam.)  He  only  checks  the  proper 
ftpplication  of  different  sums  either  to  capital  or  to 
leTenae  ?— That  ta  aa  ftur,  I  renture  to  thin^  aa  he 
oagU  to  go.  ' 

21.178.  Watt  a  minute.  It  is  soKgested  by  a  large 
oodr  of  opinion  that  the  water  supplier  01  London 
oopit  to  go  to  Wales  as  a  source  of  supply  P— Tes. 

21.17!^.  There  is  no  authority  at  present  in  existence 
tbtt  can  decide  that  qucBtion  for  or  a^inst  the  view  of 
the  water  companies  r — Parliament  will  decide  it. 

21,180.  Tou  say  no  control  of  that  sorb  is  needed  P — 
Certainly  not ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impracticable. 

:!1,181.  I  asked  you  a  question  the  other  day — I  do 
not  know  whether  yon  have  any  view  to  give  upon  it 
now — namely,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  splitting  up  the 
andertakingii  oE  the  water  companies  between  the  seven 
il  think  there  are)  metropolitan  connties,  that  is  to  say, 
the  coimty  of  London  and  the  enrronnding  counties  P 
—I  have  no  idea  on  the  snbject  at  all.  It  would  be  a 
TCiy  long  matter  to  go  into. 

21.182.  (Jfr.  ifeI7or.)  Do  yon  think  it  would  he  a 
eoDsiderable  cost  P — I  think  there  must  be  a  considerable 
cost*  but  I  do  not  know  what  at  all. 

21.183.  {iSajor-Oeneral  Scott.)  There  is  one  thing  1 
should  IQce  to  ask  yon  a  question  about,  and  it  is  this  : 
Axe  you  aware  tliat  a  Bill  is  being  promoted  by  the 
London  water  companies  for  the  porpoae  of  arranging 
for  tnter<communioation  of  their  ^sterns  in  order  to 
meet  emergencies  P— I  have  heard  something  of  it.  1 
hstv  never  seen  the  Bill. 

21.184.  Tou  have  ni>t  P— No. 

21.185.  You  caimot  answer  any  question  as  to  the 
details  of  the  Bill  P— Ko,  I  have  never  even  seen  a  print 

of  it. 

21.186.  {Ghaixtnan.)  To  conclude  yoor  eridenee,  I 
gittier  that  you  do  not  see  any  advantage  resulting 
either  to  the  water  consumer  or  to  the  ratepayer,  by 
tnmsferring  the  undertakings  of  tho  companies  to 
Home  public  body  ?— -I  do  not ;  in  fact,  there  would  be 
sposifcire  disadvantage,  because  it  would  result  in  the 
ratepayer  of  the  present  day  having  to  provide  water 
for  Uie  ratepayer  of  the  future. 

21.187.  Do  yon  mean  becatue  be  would  have  to 
provide  a  sinking  fund  P — ^He  will  have  to  provide  a 
sinking  fund. 

21.188.  (3fr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Has  not  that  been  the 
enoe  with  every  municipality  that  has  dealt  with  the 
water  undertaking? — And  in  my  own  view  it  is  a 
liardship  on  the  ratepayer  of  the  present  time. 

21.189.  In  the  long  ran,  surely  it  is  advantageous — ■ 
70D  would  not  advocate  the  retfuition  of  the  private 
midertaldttgs,  would  you — you  would  not  advocate 
moueipalitleti  not  tnkmg  them  over,  and  tfae  continu- 
ance ot  private  undertakings  supplying  water  P — 
Certainly.  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  a  private 
nndertaking  to  supply  the  water,  and  the  municipality 
to  look  after  the  controllers  of  the  private  imdoriiking. 

21.190.  Have  yon  advised  the  municipalities  who 
have  consulted  you  not  to  touch  the  undertaking,  but 
to  leave  it  in  ma  hands  of  the  commercial  company  P — 
They  have  not  often  consulted  me  on  that  point. 

21.191.  It  has  got  beyond  that  before  it  eame  to  yon  P 
—Tes.  I  have  more  generally  acted  for  the  company, 
■ad  been  connected  probably  with  the  company  biafore 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  corporation. 

21.192.  {ifr.  Lewia.)  Would  your  views  on  that 
lobjeot  be  modified  If  a  sinking  fund  were  dispensed 
vithp-  To  the  extent  of  the  sinking  fund. 

21.193.  Suppose  the  charge  was  perpetually  recurring 
and  there  was  no  sinking  ftind,  would  that  alter  your 
view  ?— It  would  only  modify  it  to  the  extent  of  the 
linking  fund.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  better  served  by  a  well-managed 
Company,  looked  after  as  they  always  aro  by  the  local 
aothority,  than  they  are  by  the  local  authority 
themiolves,  who  have  no  one  to  look  after  them. 


21,194.  Would  not  the  position  ifo  greatly  improved     Mr.  C. 
if  the  companies  were  to  amalgamato  into  one  strong  Hawkdty, 
body  P— In  London  P   

21.199.  Tes  P— It  might  be  to  some  extent,  but  tha 
oompMiies  are  each  of  them  so  hu>ge  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  result  in  any  very  great  advantage. 

21.196.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Taka  the  instance  of  a 
company  like  the  West  Middlesex,  that  has  reached  its 
Tnft-riTTiTi"*  dividend,  and  therefore  could  have  no 
pos^la  int^est  in  carrying  on  this  undertaking, 
Miyand  assurii^  that  divioend.  Is  not  that  the  sort  of 
management  liielv  to  be  ho:  in  regard  to  expenses  P— I 
do  not  think  »o,  because  one  always  finds,  even  where 
oompaniei  are  paying  their  maximum  dividends,  that 
there  is  a  very  great  disinolination  to  spend  capital  on 
the  part  of  mreotors  until  it  is  really  neeessary  to  do 

BO. 

21.197.  But  they  have  not  that  keen  intoest  in  the 
management  of  the  nndertaking  which  they  would  have 
if  there  was  any  more  to  be  bad  or  any  saving  to  be 
made? — I  thinV  it  does  not  mako  much  difference. 
That  has  been  mf  own  experience.  I  have  not  found 
them  become  lax  in  the  management. 

21.198.  {Mr.  Lewie.)  I  suppose  that  depends  very 
much  upon  the  character  of  t^e  board  of  direction  P— 
Tes,  of  course  it  would. 

21.199.  A  high  olass  board  would  look  well  after  » 

conceni  

(Mr.  Pemiber.)  Acccnrdinff  to  that,  you  would  never 
get  any  good  work  out  of  anybody  who  was  pud  a 

limited  income. 

21.200.  {Chairman.)  If  the  purchasing  pnblio  body 

pay  a  fair  price  for  the  undertaking,  I  do  not  quite  see  • 
why  it  should  not  pay  its  way  in  ^eir  own  hands  as 
well  as  in  the  huids  of  the  oompany.   Except  the 
sinkine  fund,  what  circumstance  of  disadvantage  is 
there  F — Do  you  mean  in  the  management  P 

21.201.  In  any  respect.   Suppose  the  purchase  by  a 

Eublic  body,  which  is  exempt  from  a  sinking  fund,  as 
as  be«n  suggested  to  you,  why  sbouid  not  au  under- 
taking pay  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a  public  body, 
not  of  a  private  company  P — If  the  private  company 
were  at  the  time  of  pnrchase  not  earning  its  maximum 
dividend,  then  the  purchasing  body  would  have  to  buy 
the  prospective  value,  and  would  be  buying  a  deferred 
annuity,  and  until  that  was  realised,  of  course,  to  tlmt 
extent,  the  municipality  would  Iwve  to  bear  the  loss ; 
after  that  had  become  reoHeed,  then  they  would  be,  as 
regards  profits,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  company. 

21.202.  Yon  say  that  if  the  arbitration  is  fair,  the 
purchaser  must  pay  the  present  value  of  the  prospective 
moome  of  the  company  P— Gertainly. 

21.203.  And  that  present  value  will  cost  &em  some- 
thing until  it  comes  into  existence  P — ^Tea. 

21.204.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  That  is  more  than  the  market 
price,  is  it  not  P— Usnally  it  ia  more  than  the  market 
price,  because  the  marlwt  price  does  not  genen^Iy  take 
into  account  tho  full  value  of  the  undertaking. 

21.205.  (Chairman.)  We  have  been  told  by  witnesses 
who  have  come  before  us  that  the  market  price  includes 
prospective  value  and  back  dividends  P — Usually  the 
ordinary  purchaser  is  unable  to  estimate  those  Imings 
at  their  real  viU.ue. 

21.206.  Of  course,  they  are  very  difficult  to  estimate. 
But  does  he  not  pay  something  more  than  he  would  if 
he  had  not  got  the  chance  of  back  dividends  and  of 
prospective  increaae  of  income  P— He  does,  but  usually 
not  enough. 

21.207.  Tou  say  the  market  value  is  a  little  below 
what  those  are  really  worth  P— Yes. 

21.208.  What  an  arbitrator  would  give  for  them  P — 
He  takes  his  chance,  and  therefore  he  buys,  hoping 
to  obtain  something  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the 
price  he  ^ves. 

21.209.  Ton  say  the  market  value  does  represent 
what  the  purchaser  hopes  he  will  get,  both  in  the  ahape 
of  back  dividends  and  in  the  shape  of  prospeotiva 
increase  of  income,  but  he  estimates  the  hope  a  little 
less  thui  the  reality  P — ^Tee. 

21 .210.  A  little  less  than  an  arbitrator  would  give  P — 
Sometimes  considerably  less. 

21.211.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  more  P — OccaaioDally 
more.    I  know  a  case  mm  whwe  he  estimated  it  more 
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than  was  Jnstifled  by  the  award  when  the  undertaking 
wns  transierred. 

{Chairman)  That  might  be  from  various  reasons. 

(Jtfr.  Tender.)  I  do  not  suppose  the  Stock  Exchaoge 
looks  very  far  ahead. 

{WUimtM.)  They  have  not  the  means  of  closely 
estiiuacmg  these  prospective  sdrant^s.  It  requires  a 

Icng  investigation. 

21,212.  {MajoT.Oenei-td  8coU.)  I  ahonld  like  to  direct 
TOur  cttsntion  to  Question  15,012.    There,  Mr.  Pope, 
the  learned  Oounsel  for  the  companies,  in  addressing 
the   Chairman,  refers  to  the  provisions  of  a  BUI 
which  the   compiuiieB  propose  to  introduce.  Ton 
wiJI  see  tiiat  the  provisions  which  the  Bill  was 
tu  contain  were  Che  folhnring :  —  **  (1)  Tho  eom- 
**  panics   forthwith   to  consiwir  what  works  are 
"  reqaired  for  the   above  objects,  and  to  submit 
"  proposals  to  tho   Local  Government   Board  for 
"  approval  *' — the  objects  were  the  inter-connexiou  of 
the  companies'  worka—"  The  Local  Government  Board 
to  be  empowered  to  approve  and  authorise  such 
"  works  witn  or  without  modi6r>ations  or  to  authorise 
"  and  order  other  works  for  the  like  objects.  (2)  Further 
"  works  for  tbe  above  objects  may  in  like  manner  be 
**  from  time  to  time  authorised,  and  ordered,  if,  and 
"  when  required.    (3)  The  resptctive  companies  to 
"  carry  ont,  in  their  respective  districts,  all  works  so 
*'  authorised,    (-t)  The  Local  Government  Board  to  be 
"  empowered  \o  authorise  tho  snpply  of  surplus  water 
*'  from  tho  works  of  any  company  to  tbe  works  of  any 
"  other  company  for  the  time  being  reqairing  tbe  same, 
"  nnd  the  Loral  Government  Board  to  have  power  in 
"  case  of  emergency  to  authorise  any  of  the  companies 
'*  to  take  more  water  from  the  Thames  than  they  are 
"  now  anthorised  to  take."   l/fith  referenou  to  your 
observations  as  to  the  soflSciency  of  the  present  control 
and  tho  inutility  or  inadvisabilityof  introducing  further 
measures  of  control,   do  you  not   think   that  these 
provUi'iuei  which   are  proposed    by   the  companies 
themselves  do  introduce  a  farther  measure  of  control } 
— That  is  only  in  regard  to  this  interchango  of  water 
which  is  at  present   prohibited   by  FarTiamentary 
enactment. 

21.213.  But  do  not  these  provisions  encroach  upon 
your  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  further  control, 
and  toat  the  whole  responsibility  shall  be  left  on  the 
oompanies  P  Doe^  it  not  throw  upon  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  a  oonaiderable  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  ordering  things  to  bo  done  or  ordering  alterations  in 
things  that  are  proposed  to  be  done." — That  is  so,  in 
regard  to  this  particular  matter  and  not  to  the  general 
management  of  their  undertakings  to  which  I  was 
rather  addressing  myself.  This  is  a  particular  matter 
in  which  one  company  may  wish  to  have  assistance 
from  another,  and  that  is  a  matter  outside  the  other 
company's  parliamentary  obligations,  and  might  in 
point  of  fact  interfere  wiui  the  due  fhlAlment  of  thoso 
obligations.  Therefore,  here  the  reference  is  made  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  determine  in  what 
proportion  one  particulw  company  shall  be  called 
upon  to  assist  another. 

21.214.  Is  that  not  u  further  measure  of  control,  and 
a  very  considerable  meaaure  of  control  P — That  is  ao,- 
but  only  for  doing  something  outside  their  statutory- 
obligations. 

(Mr.  Pemh^^r.)  You  might  go  a  step  further — oatside: 
their  statutory  powers.  We  are  not  allowed  to  do  this 
now ;  it  is  a  relief  to  us  to  that  extent 

{WibtfiBB.)  Ocrtainly.   I  have  already  Bud  that  yon 
are  prohibited  from  doing  it. 

(Jlfr.  lAliler.)  That  is  a  power  to  sanction,  they  cannot 
require, 

{Mr.  Pop*.)  Yes,  require,  certainly. 

21.215.  {Ohnirm  m.)  I  confess  I  have  a  difficulty  in 
seeing  any  distmcbion  between  that  power  and  the 
power  I  BUg^sted  to  you  just  now,  namely  this — 
Known :  that  it  is  expedient  to  go  to  Wales  for  a  fhrther 
supply  of  water ;  companies  answer,  no.  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  have  storage  reservoirs  near  Staines  or 
somewhere  else  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  it  will 
cosu  us  less  money  and  our  shareholders  will  be  safer. 
It  would  be  analogous  to  the  power  that  Major-General 
Scutt  has  just  quoted  to  you — namely,  that  some  publio 
authority  should  h;ive  power  to  say,  no,  yoor  economical 
scheme  of  very  large  reservoirs  is  no  good,  and  yon 
must  go  to  Wales — just  as  they  said,  you  must  leave 
your  intakes  at  Seething  Wells  and  go  higher 
iip  the  Tiiames     I  venture,  with  all  deference,  to 


differ  from  that  view,  because  the  going  to  Wales 
would  entail  an  enormous  expenditure  of  capital, 
whereaa  this  only  entails  a  comparatively  umall 
expenditure,  and  would  not,  as  far  as  I  understand  it, 
empower  the  controlling  authority  to  call  npon  the 
company  from  whom  WBter  assistance  was  demanded 
to  expend  their  money  in  any  additional  works,  saoh  u 
pumping  en^nes.  or  filter  beds,  or  works  of  tliat  land, 
in  onler  to  give  this  temporary  relief. 

(Ml-.  Pope.)  That  was  the  intention  of  the  scheme — 
to  give  the  authority  a  power  to  compel  a  recalcitmet 
company  to  contribute  to  the  general  good  of  the 
whole. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  there  is  power  distinctly  to  aatha- 
rise  and  to  order  other  works  for  the  like  object. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  was  the  intention;  certainly. 

(ITitneff.)  Bat  other  works  of  alike  oharaoter,  1  take 
it,  snch  as  tlie  oonnexions. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  01  coarse,  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
seheme  was  intended. 

{Witneaa.)  But  not  to  put  down  another  pampiag 
station,  for  instance,  to  enable  them  to  afford  this 
additional  supply  ? 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  know. 

21.216.  {Mnjor-G.-neral  Scoti.)  Certainly,  I  should 
think  it  would  cover  that  if  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  render  a  supply  available — that  is,  if  a  company 
having  inter-connexion,  had  no  water  to  int3r-coni< 
mnoicato,  do  you  not  think  that  they  might  be  reqaircd 
to  do  something  which  would  enable  them  to  have  some 
water  to  commanicate  ? — I  should  think  not.  As  I  said 
before,  I  have  not  snen  the  Bill,  and  do  not  know  what 
its  provisions  are,  but  I  should  think  that  that  woald 
not  h3  a  proper  power  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
conti-ollini;  authority. 

21.217.  That  was  the  c^aestion  I  wanted  to  ask  you— 
whether  it  was  your  opinion  that  that  amount  of  control 
was  proper  or  not  r' — I  should  say  not. 

21.218.  (Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  Do  you  think  that  any 
Gkivernment  department  should  have  liberty  to  order 
the  water  companies  to  spend  20  millions  of  money 
without  going  to  Parliament? — Most  f^ertainly  not. 
It  affects  all  tho  interests  of  the  shareholders;  the 
shareholders '  have  advanced  their  money  on  certain 
conditions  and  there  is  a  parliamentary  contract  which 
has  been  entered  into,  and  I  do  not  think  any  other 
body  should  have  the  right  of  upi^etting  that. 

(Mr.  Pemhei:)  I  think  with  regard  to  what  Major- 
Geucr&l  Scott  has  said,  none  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  so  far  as  they  were  set  ont  under  Question  15,01:1, 
suggest  that  there  should  be  any  power  to  force  auy 
oompany  to  get  more  water,  bat  only  to  allow  other 
companies  to  participate  in  tho  water  that  they  had 
got  up  to  a  point  sanctioned  by  the  Looal  Government. 

{Witnett.)  That  is  how  I  read  it. 

■  (Mr.  Balfom  Browne.)  X  think  the  Bill  is  entirely 
different,  that  is  all  I  can  say,  because  it  does  give  the 
Local  Government  Board  power  to  require  a  company 
to  take  more  water  from  tne  Thames.  I  have  got  the 
Bill  in  my  hand. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  but  thut  is  another  thing. 

{Witness.)  Kot  to  require,  but  to  authorise. 

{Chairman.)  Authorise  and  order  Mr.  Hawksley. 

{Mr.  BalfotiA-  Browne.)  The  words  of  the  Act  are 
"  authorise  or  require,"  which  is  the  same  thing. 

( Wiinesa.)  Hay  I  read  it  P 

(Chairman.)  I  have  read  it  twenty  times  over,  do  not 
read  it  again. 

{Wiintas.)  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Bill,  I  am 
referring  to  what  happened  at  Qnestion  15,012. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  was  the  intention,  be  it  right  or 
wrong.  The  Bill  embodies  the  intention  of  the 
suggestions  that  I  read  to  the  Oommiasion,  there  is  nO 
doubt  about  that.  Whatever  is  involved  in  the 
principle  we  are  prepared  to  stand  by,  even  if  it  is  to  an 
extension  of  that  principle. 

{Ohalriman.)  Ur.  Hawksley  seems  disposed  to  dispute 

it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mil.  Balfoos  Browne. 

(Mr.  S.  IV.  Crippa.)  You  are  about  now,  on  behalf 
of  the  Lonilon  County  Conncil,  to  cross^xamine  Mr. 
Hawksley  ? 
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(Mr.  Bal/ow  Brotone.)  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  R.  W.  Cripps.)  Might  I  Ba^^t  to  you  to  bear 
ID  mind  80  far  as^n  can  to-day  what  the  real  matter  is 
referred  to  us  and  what  wo  have  to  report  upon,  because 
JTr.  Hawksley  has  gone  yery  widely  into  a  great 
nnrnber  oT  matters  and  I  see  that  a  crosB-ezamination 
Thich  would  follow  his  examination  might  take  a  day 
or  two. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  da  not  propose  to  go  into 
it  at  any  length  ;  I  will  be  very  short,' but  I  will  touch 
upon  one  or  two  of  the  points  Mr.  Hawksley  has  dealt 
iritb. 

(Ifr.  S,  W.  Crtjjpe.)  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say 
M. 

21,219.  (3fr.  Balfour  Browne  to  wUnets.)  As  I 
nnderatand,  yon  do  not  approve  of  var  oontrol  which 
voald  enable  a  public  department  to  raroe  a  company 
to  spend  capital  on  oapital  account  P—Ko. 

21,220.  I  agree,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  General  Scott 
that  the  principle  that  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pope  and  is 
embodied  in  the  Bill  wonld  give  the  Local  Goremment 
Board  power  to  do  so.  Just  let  me  read  it  to  yon. 
''  The  Local  Government  Board  may  in  any  case  of 
"  ciroaght  or  anticipated  drought  or  of  acoidont  or 
''  emergency  authorise  or  require  the  taking  tempor- 
"  arily  of  such  cjuantitry  of  water  from  the  River 
"  Thames  or  its  tributaries  by  any  of  the  metropolitan 
"  water  companies  or  by  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Joiut 
"  Committee  either  through  their  own  intakes  or  by 
"  agreement  with  any  other,'*  and  then  the  claose  goes 
"on — "and  farther  — there  is  another  power — "any 
"  one  or  more  of  the  metropolitan  companies  shall 
"  if  required  so  to  do  b^  the  Local  Government  Board 
"  increase  their  pumping  power  so  far  as  may  be 
"  neoessnry  to  give  e#act  to  ike  proTisions  of  this  Act 
"  and  erect,  maintain,  and  use  all  engines,  works,  and 
"  appliuices  neoessary  for  that  porpose.**  Now,  I 
noderstaud  yon  do  not  approve  of  that  oontrol  ?— To 
that  latter  question,  no ;  to  the  former  I  do  not  dis«ent. 

21,231.  Is  there,  in  your  experience,  any  such  control 
of  a  water  company  existing  m  any  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom  

(Mr.  Pope.)  Are  we  disoussing  that  Bill  now  f 

(jlTr.  Balfour  Broime.)  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Bill. 

(Ifr.  Popa.)  Yes,  yen  are ;  you  arc  asking  Mr,  Hawks- 
lej-'s  opinion  upon  a  Bill  which  is  before  Parliament  at 
the  present  moment.  I  will  diaousa  it  there  with  the 
peatest  pleasure. 

(iifr.  Ba^owr  Broume.)  I  quite  agree  ;  jast  as  I  am 
prepared  to  discuss  the  Welsh  Scheme  there. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  quite  agree. 

(Major-Qeneral  Seoit.)  I  limited  my  questions, 
Hr.  Balfour  Browne,  to  what  was  on  tt^  actual  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Oommission. 

21,222.  (3fr.  Bcdfour  Browne.)  But  my  learned  friend 
Ur.  Pope,  you  will  remember,  said  that  what  was  in 
the  Bill  carried  out  that  intention ;  therefore,  I  thought 
it  fair  to  put  the  actual  words.  {To  the  i:itness.)  lam 
•imply  apon  tlie  question  of  control  whioh  is  referred 
to  this  Commission.  Do  yon  know  of  any  such  control 
ensting  over  any  watw  company  in  the  United 
Kingdom  P — I  do  not. 

21,^.  The  whole  of  the  difference  of  oontrol  that 
joa  safflofest  to  this  Oomminion  is  that  iiwtead  of  the 
Water  EiEaminer  being,  as  he  at  present  is,  allowed  to 
go  into  waterworks  in  London,  he  should  have  power 
to  go  in  P— It  is. 

21.224.  As  you  are  aware,  I  daresay  he  has  never 
been  refused  upon  one  single  occasion  entrance  into 
ttiy  waterworks  in  London  P— I  believe  that  is  so. 

21.225.  So  that  the  oontrol  yon  recommend  is  prac- 
tically no  control  at  all  P— I  believe  the  Water  Examiner 
h»B  expressed  the  wish  that 

21.226.  He  might  have  that  power  P— That  ho  might 
lave  an  absolute  power  

21.227.  Of  going  by  right  instead  of  by  courtesy  P— 
Szactly. 

21.228.  That  is  the  wholo  difference  P— And  I  wonld 
give  him  that  right. 

21.229.  There,  of  course,  have  been  various  places  in 
this  country  where  water  companies  have  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  local  authority  r — fas. 

21.230.  In  those  case?,  as  you  say,  control  was  not 
introduced,  hnt  in  a  great  number  of  tbem  purchase 


hastakenplaae,  iBthafcnofcsoP— Ithas;  baiveryoften  Mfr.C. 
not  on  the  groand  of  uiy  complaint  that  was  made  1^  Baukslm, 
the  local  authority.   

21,281.  Sometimes  upon  that  ground  and  sometimes  '^^ 
upon  other  grounds  P — Tes.  — — 

21.232.  You,  of  course,  are  opposed — invariably 
opposed — to  the  transfer  of  water  undertakings  from 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise  into  those  of  municipal 
authorities  P — I  am. 

21.233.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  a  very  large 
number  of  companies  have  had  their  nndertakings 
transferred  sometimes  by  agreement  and  scmetimes  by 
compulsion  P — That  is  80 — more  frequently  by  agree- 
ment than  by  compulsion. 

21.234.  But  certain  cases  oC  compulsion  we  knowf-» 
Oertaioly. 

21.235.  Now,  as  to  the  25  gallons  per  head;  it  is  a 
''act,  is  it  not,  as  the  noble  Ohairman  was  mentioning  (I 
find  this  in  the  Report  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission), 
"  Wheu  Mr.  Fraser,  the  engineer  of  the  company  was 
before  us  he  explained  it " — that  is,  the  lai^  oon- 
sumption — "by  saying  that  his  company  found  it 
"  cheaper  to  pump  water  than  to  supervise  and  oou- 
"  trol  the  waste  of  water  supply — yuu  remember 
that  P — That  was  Mr.  Fraser's  view,  and  that  view,  I 
think,  is  not  shared  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Hunter. 

21,23C.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  befmre  the 
Commission.  You  have  made  a  list  of  a  oertatn 
number  nf  municipalities  and  companies  that  ap*  5«fl81,158a 
parently  have  reduced  the  supply  within  much  nuTOwer 
limits  than  the  Londou  companies  P — Yos,  or  have 
never  extended  them  j  they  are  not  all  reduced. 

21.237.  I  think  you  said  they  wore  mosllv  instances 
of  reduction  after  the  constant  supply  hud  been  intro- 
duced P — No,  you  have  misunderstood  me.  Those  are 
towns  in  some  of  which  the  supply  has  been  reduced  in 
this  way  aftor  constant  snppiy  was  introduced.  In 
others,  they  have  had  constant  snppiy  from  the 
oommenoemont. 

21.238.  Bo  I  nndmtand  you  that  jon  have  selected 
fairly  properly  managed  concerns  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.239.  Then,  in  comparing  those  with  London,  would 
you  say  there  was  bad  management  in  London  as 
compared  with  those  on  your  list  P — No.  Those  are 
towns  which  havo  noW  had  the  constant  snppiy  for  a 
good  many  years.  London  is  a  place  in  wnioh  the 
constant  supply  has  only  just  been  completed ;  I  have 
mentioned  that,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not,  perhaps, 
conveyed  really  the  import  of  it  sufficiently.  Now 
that  tne  constant  supply  has  been  introduoe<C  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  quantity  per  head  iicr 
diem  can  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

21.240.  (Mr,  Pope.)  And  ought  to  TjeP— And  ought 
to  be. 

(Mr,  H.  W.  Grippe.)  IVhat  is  the  date  of  the  Constant 
Supply  Act  i  it  was  several  years  ago,  was  it  not  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Bmwne.)  1872. 

(Sir  George  Biiice.)  It  has  only  just  been  carried 
out. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  In  some  cases. 

(Sir  George  Brnre.)  I  have  only  bad  it  for' six  months, 
or  three  months,  I  think,  in  my  house. 

21.241.  (Mr.  Balfom  Browne.)  In  some  parts  of 
London  it  has  been  much  earlier  than  in  others.  I 
think  that  is  so,  Mr.  Hawksley  P — Yes  ;  I  think  it  was 
left  for  the  municipal  anthoritios  or  the  vestries  to  call 
upon  the  companies  to  give  constant  sapply. 

{Mr.  Pembsr.)  It  has  increased  25  per  cent,  in  Hie 
lasG  six  or  seven  years. 

{Mr.  Balfcmr  Brotone.)  It  is  a  fact,  as  you  know,  that 
under  tiia  Act  of  1852  they  were  put  imder  the  obliga- 
tion, and  that  that  was  not  carried  out ;  that  an  Act  of  S«eSI,i6l. 
iS60, 1  think,  was  passed,  of  ^neral  effect,  and  then 
that  a  further  Act  was  passed  in  1872. 

(Mr.  Liiiler.)  1  think  it  is  only  right  that  the  Oom- 
missioners  should  know  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  wore  bitterly  opposed  to  the  constant  supply, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  stop  it. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  sure  you  cannot  speak  to 
that. 

(Mr.  LiWer.)  It  is  only  since  the  Jjondon  County 
Council  has  come  in  that  there  has  baeo  a  desire  ou 
the  part  of  the  public  authorities  for  a  oonsjaut  supply. 

Hh  3 
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iir.  a  {Mv.Balfow  Bvotone.)  In  the  Act  of  1852. 1  find  the 

HaioMeg,  proviBion  of  oonstaat  mpply  6t  water  bj  ever^  oom- 

  paoT ;  that  is  Hio  &nt  obligation.   That  is  the  first 

le  Jttn.'g9  Act,  and  the  last  is  1872. 

{WitneB$.)  There  was  no  constant  snpply,  I  think,  in 
1852. 

21,242.  (Mr.  Balfour  Srowne.)  1  bee  your  pardon,  I 
aesnre  von  it  is  in  the  Act  of  1852  P— For  some  roason 
or  another  it  remained  a  dead  letter. 

21,2^.  I  know  P — ^Bnt  the  Testriea  were  empowered 
snbseqaently.  Th6  real  point  is,  as  an  honourable 
Oommissioner  has  said,  that  the  constant  snpply  has 
only  comparatiT6ly  recently  been  introdnced,  and  is 
not  completed  yet. 

21.244.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Bast  London  district 
constant  supply  has  been  in  existence  for  years  P— 
Tea ;  the  East  Iiondon,  I  think,  was  the  first  company 
to  adopt  it. 

(jifr.  Pemher.)  Since 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Since  1872,  my  friend  Mr. 
Pember  says  

{Mr.  Pember.)  And  it  has  been  gradually  growing, 

21.245.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Therefore,  so  far  as 
'jhe  East  London  is  concerned,  at  any  rate,  it  mi^ht 
hare  brought  about  this  economy  that  we  are  spoaking 
of  any  time  since  1872  p — No,  this  has  been,  of  course, 
gradually  goine  on.   I  do  not  know  bow  long  it  is-  since 

*  the  Saet  London  ooinpleted  their  introduction  of  the 

constant  snpply,  but  Only  a  very  few  years,  I  think. 

21.246.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1891  and  1892,  when 
the  Balfour  Commission  was  sitting,  the  total  oon- 
snmption  of  the  average  of  the  companies  was  29'73 
gallons  per  head,  while  in  1897  it  is  35-42  P— In  1891 
the  general  average  was,  according  to  the  Water 
Examiner's  Annual  Report,  33*52. 

21.247.  I  think,  from  the  Beport  of  the  Balfour  Com  • 
mission,  it  was  29-73— however,  I  will  correct  that  if  I 
am  wrong  ? — I  have  taken  it  from  the  Water  Examiner's 
Annnal  Report,  one  of  the  later  ones.  I  may  just 
mention,  perhaps,  that  some  time  snb&eqnently  to  1891 
the  figures  given  by  the  Water  Examiner  vary  from 
those  given  in  the  Report  for  the  particular  year, 
due,  I  presume,  to  some  correction  in  the  x>opvlation 
consequent  on  the  consas  of  1891. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  have  taken  mer^y  the 
Balfour  Beport,  and  I  find  it  was  29*73. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  Is  that  East  London  consnmption  P 

21.248.  {Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  No,  the  consumption 
of  all  the  companies,  per  head.     {To  the  toitnesa.) 

.  Now  I  find  thnt  in  1897  it  is  35*42,  or  above  what  the 
Royal  Commission  calculated  would  be  the  conflump> 
tion  per  head  in  1931  P — ^Yes. 

21.249.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  Chelsea  have  in- 
creased their  consumption  since  1891,  by  9'6  gallons 

EiT  head;  the  Kent  by  1*51  gallons  per  head;  the 
Firabeth  by  3*18  gallons  per  hesd  ;  the  New  River  by 
0*93  gallons  per  head,  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall 
by  11'29  gallons  per  head ;  and  the  West  Middlesex  by 
5'61  gallons  per  headP — I  daresay  those  figures  are 
right.  There  is  a  general  increase,  I  think,  of  two 
gallons  per  bead  per  d^em  between  1891  and  1897. 

(Mr.  Pepe.)  The  Chelsea  was  only  put  on  the 
constant  -  supply  in  the  la&t  two  or  tlireo  years.  I 
confess  I  do  hot  quite  see  where  this  oomes  in. 

(Mr.  lAttler.)  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Kent. 
Tho  Kent  has  very  largely  increased  its  constant 
supply  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  has  not  had  time  to 
attend  to  the  fittings. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  We  will  hear  thatj  I  daresay, 
when  some  witness  comes  from  the  Kent. 

{Witness.)  In  the  East  London,  I  might  point  oat 
that  thero  has  been  a  decrease,  between  I89I  and  1^7, 
of  4^  gallons  per  head  per  diem. 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  Is  not  it  much  shorter  to  take  it  in 
this  wayP  In  1891,  only  64  per  cent,  of  the  houses 
supplied  by  all  the  companies  had  got  constant  supply, 
uicU  in  1897,  89  per  cent.,  so  that  it  has  increased 
2&  per  cent,  in  those  six  yeors. 

21.250.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  I  am  asking.  I  am  asking  for  tho 
increased  consumption,  and  I  suggested  ngiires  as 
compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  the  Balfoar 
Report.  (2*0  the  witness.)  Now  I  pass  to  another 
matter;  you  spoke  upon  the  lost  oocMion  o£  no  dunage 


being  done,  practically,'  if  all  the  ffndlAble  water  of  the 
ThAmes  was  token  by  the  oompuiiee  P— I  do  not  quite 
idilaw  that. 

21.251.  I  have  got  the  referenoe— Question  20,725. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  Would  you  mind  telling  me  whether 
you  are  compaiing  there,  as  I  am  told,  the  companies' 
figures  as  to  the  amonnt  supplied  before  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission  with  Major-General  Scott's  figures  in  the 
latter  year. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broane.)  Tes. 

(Jfr.  Pam&er.)  Now,  as  I  nndersfcMid  it,  Hiyor- 
General  Scott  gets  his  consumption  ont  by  taking  a 
lower  nnmber  of  persons  per  house,  or  per  supply,  than 
the  companies  were  takii^  in  1891.  If  that  is  so,  tbtit 
wonM  account  for  a  Tery  oonaidersble  amount  of  the 
difierenoe  between  yonr  35  gallons  and  yonr  29  point 
something. 

(Jfr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  have  put  these  figures  already 
to  Mr.  Middloton,  and  he  accepted  them  as  accurate. 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  Yes,  tho  figures  ;  but  then  tho  cause  of 
the  difference  ie  the  only  important  matter. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  If  that  is  so — I  do  not  think 
it  is,  but  1  cannot  say  at  the  instant  where  }.  got  the 
figures—— 

{Mr.  Pope.)  No,  I  daresay  not. 

{WitnMs.)  I  think  if  yon  turn  to  the  Water  Ex- 
aminer's Report  for  tho  year  1891,  yon  will  find  it 
there  stated  that  the  general  areragu  of  the  companies 
was  32*09. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  precisely  bears  out  what  I  say. 

(WiinesB.)  But  if  you  will  turn  to  a  later  Beport,  tho 
Report  of  1897,  you  will  find  that  that  figure  has  been 
modified,  and  is  there  placed  at  ($3*52 — 1  presume  in 
consequence  of  some  modification  of  the  population, 
due  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1891  having  then 
become  available. 

21.252.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browm.)  I  cannot  say ;  but, 
comparing  vour  32  with  the  36*43,  that  shows,  even 
upon  those  figures  which  aro  comparable,  an  increai:<e 
of  three  gallons  and  a  half  per  head  P  —  But  those 
figures  have  been  subsequently  modified  by  the  Water 
iSamioer,  and  I  presume  that  the  later  fi^pire  of  33*52 
is  the  correct  one ;  I  only  can  surmise  that  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  later. 

21.253.  Again,  you  have  said  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  comparatively  few  batbs  in  the  houses  of 
people  consuming  water ;  if  the  number  is  increased, 
the  consumption  would  naturally  increase  per  head  P — 
There  is  an  increase  going  on.  dne  to  the  larger  in- 
troduction of  baths  and  water-closets. 

21.254.  Are  you  aware  that  by  your  treating  metered 
supply  as  trade  you  are  in  many  cases  doing  an  in- 
justice, because  considerable  domestic  supplies  are  also 
metered  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  in  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing. 

21.255.  Are  yon  aware  that  schools  and  establish- 
ments of  that  sort  are  supplied,  not  upon  rateable 
value,  but  upon  meter P — But  those  are  not  domestic 
supplies. 

21.256.  Yon  think  not?— A  school  is  a  trade  supply, 
certainly. 

21.257.  Bat  tiie  water  that  is  jMssed  through  the 
meters  is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Are  you  not 
aware  of  that  P'— Yes ;  but  it  oerftamly  is  a  trade  supply. 

21.258.  You  call  it  a  trade  supply  P — Certainly. 

21.259.  For  instance,,  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  at  Question  20,725 — and  you  repeat 
it  elsewhere — "  If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  might 
"  happen  500  years  hence,  one  could  not  say.  When 
"  we  iiave  used  up  all  the  available  water  of  the 
"  Thames,  then  it  will  become  necessary,  of  course, 
"  to  go  elsewhere.''  That  is  a  suggestion,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  Thames  might 
be  taken  for  drinking  purposes  in  London  P — No,  it  aid 
not  mean  that.  By  me  "  available  water  " — ^now  I  know 
what  it  means — was  meant  the  water  remaining  after 
the  given  quantity  had  been  allowed  to  flow  over 
Teddington  Weir, 

21.260.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  What  do  you  take  fo  be  the 
*'  given  (quantity  "  P — ^The  "  given  quantity  "  is  a  matter 
which  will,  I  presume,  have  to  be  considered.  The 
quantity  that  1  hare  takon  in  all  my  tables  and  cal- 
culations has  been  200  million  gallons  per  diem  when- 
ever the  river  produoGHl  it,  which  is  almost  always ;  but 
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I  thmK  and  have  Tentared  to  express  that  omnion* 
thai  100  million  gallona  per  diem  wonld  be  a  si^oient 

qiuntity. 

21,261.  (3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  what  I  am 
coming  to.  You  said  that  the  2(K}  milliou  gallons  was 
Dot  necesssrj,  and  that  100  million  gaUoDs  wonld 
,,  be  sufficient,  that  is  to  say,  as  I  understood,  that  eren 
^'  tbt  100  million  gallons  conld  be  redaced  at  certain 
[lines  ? — Jost  those  rery.  few  exoeptional  oooasions  in 
1  par  like  1808,  in  which,  I  think,  during  10  days 
enW,  the  quantity  became  less. 

21.262.  Do  not  enlarge,  I  think  wo  aro  at  one,  and  I 
ilu  not  caro  to  go  into  the  occasion.  Do  yon  say — and 
iare  you  considered  tbis  matter  carefully — that  it  could 
be  T^nced  either  to  100  million  or  less  without  causing 
ik  silting  up  of  the  Thames  below  the  point  of  abstmc- 
mnP—Yes,!  think  it  wonld  not  causo  tliat,  because 
tin  chief  Bearing  out  of  the  Thames  is  due  to  the 
great  floods. 

21.263.  We  will  come  to  the  "floods  immediately. 
First  we  will  deal  with  the  question'  of  land  water 
vicbont  flood ;  at  the  time  of  the  tidal  influence,  the 
ffater,  when  the  high  tide  comes,  is  reduced  to 
qaitflcence  for  a  certain  period,  is  it  not  ? — Yea. 

i\,2  ji.  And  when  that  takes  place,  it  drops  its  silt 
on  the  bed  of  the  river? — Yes,  I  daresay  it  does. 

21.265.  I  will  couie  bock  to  the  floods,  I  assure  yon. 
Unless  there  is  some  force  there  and  then  to  sweep 
ihit  away,  that  silt  will  accumulate,  and  the  tidal 
inflnence  will  go  lower  and  lower  down  the  river,  will 
it  not  P — Yes,  but  you  find  you  have  that  force  in  the 
recission  of  the  tidal  water  itself. 

21.266.  Do  you  really  mean  that  the  recission  of  the 
tidal  water  wonld  take  away  the  silt  that  is  brought 
up  P— Yes. 

21.267.  Without  land  water  P— It  will  take  away  tho 
Biune  amount  of  silt  that  the  tidal  water  brought  up,  I 
thiok. 

21,263.  Is  there  a  single  ease  where  such  an  estuary 
is  kept  open  by  tidal  water  alone,  without  back  water 
ftrm  the  country?  Is  ik  not  invariable  that  a  lang 
uiTow  gap  liko  the  Thames  is  silted  up  unless  there  is 
¥Ster  from  behind? — It  will  be  difHcult,  I  thii^  to 
find  an  instance  in  which  there  is  not  crater  from 
ijelund,  because  the  very  fact  of  the  long  narrow 
estuary  boiug  Ihsre  is  duo  to  water  from  behind. 

21,369.  Yon  know  that  no  creek  can  bo  kept  open, 
ench  as  this,  by  tidul  inflaencn  alone,  without  land 
water  P—1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

21,270.  Have  you  studied  the  regima  of  any  river  P — 
lahoaldnot  like  to  say  that  it  cither  could  or  aould 
not  without  land  water. 

(3fr.  Pembir.)  I  do  not  think  Milford  Haven  is  very 
inach  help ;  1  do  not  know. 

21,371.  (Mr,  Balfour  Browne  to  mtnesa.)  Havo  you 
Btadied  the  regime  of  any  river  P — ^Ycs. 

21.272.  Where  P — I  ba/o  to  some  extent  in  the 
Thames,  but  not  very  largely;  up  in  the  North  of 
England. 

21.273.  According  to  you,  403  million  gallons  might 
bo  taken  from  tfao  Thames  P — Yob. 

'21,274.  Are  yon  aware  that,  according  to  the  Water 
Esaminer's  Iteport,  in  the  year  1898,  the  average  was 
679.000,000  gallons  a  day  in  the  Thames  P— I  daresay 
that  W113  so. 

21.275.  Now,  d^  you  Sfby  that  that  might  be  reduced 
to  97,000,000  gallons  without  injury  to  ther^'meof 
the  river  f —I  think  so. 

21.276.  You  think  so?— Yes.  I  should  like  to 
olhwrvo  this ;  that  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  river  the 
water  which  is  diverted  is  all  returned  through  the 
sewers,  that  is,  the  water  which  is  taken  out  of  the 
river  is  all  returned  to  the  lower  portion  by  means  of 
the  sewers. 

21.277.  I  was  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  plaee  where 
the  tidal  action  ooases,  which  is  the  higher  part  of  the 
river,  up  by  Richmond,  where  the  water  is  not  retnmed, 
of  course;  the  water  is  returned  from  the  sewiors, 
either  1^  storm  water  overflows  in  London,  or  by  the 
great  sower  at  Barking  and  Orossness  P — Yes. 

21.278.  Now  yon  said  that  you  depended  upon  floods. 
I  think  the  flood  was  taken  by  the  Boyal  Commission 
St  2,300  mUliaiijB|allon&  of  water  per  diem.  Was  it  not 
at  Teddbigton  weir  P— That  an  attempted  defini- 
tion of  a  flood— I  fOKget  now  by  whom  originated— but 


it  was  thd  discharae  of  the  river  when  nmnlus  bank 

full. 

21,270.  Taking  that  deflnition  by  whomever  it  was 
given,  are  you  aw^  that  from  lOth  January  to  the 
26th  November  1898,  a  period  of  320  days,  there  had 
not  been  a  single  flood  reaching  that  aqiount  of  water  P 
— But  that  definition  was  not  intended  to  mean  a  flood 
for  the  purposes  of  scour. 

21.280.  At  an^  rate,  it  is  a  definition  of  a  flood  P — 
No ;  I  do  not  think  yon  can  say  that  when  a  river  is 
running  hank  full  there  is  not  a  flood  in  the  river.  I 
should  not  agree  frith  the  definition  |or  that  purpose. 

21.281.  At  any  rate,  the  fVeBhets,  perhaps,  would  be 
much  smidler  than  that — those  ^eshets  might  go  into 
the  reservoir  at  Staines  P — ^The  freshets  woud  m  any- 
thing,  of  oonrse,  botweon  the  dry  weather  flow  <rf  the 
river- 
Si,^.  And  the  2,300  million  galloAsP—Tes. 

Slj283.  Are  yon  aware  that  under  the  Balfour  doni- 
mission  it  was  recommended  that  the  firat  of  flood, 
namely  fifteen  days,  should  be  rejected  P— Yes. 

21.284.  That,  of  course,-  would  ha-ve  gone  (^Ithon^ 
it  would  not  be  fit  for  drinking,  according-  to  th%t 
Commission)  to  scour,  wpuld  it  not  p~Ye8.  ..^ 

21.285.  Are  you  aware  thabthe  proposal  now,  is  not 
to  reject  that  water,  and,  therefore,  is  to  take  away  that 
water  which  would  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
scour  P — Certainly. 

21.286.  And  yet  yon  think  there  will  be  no  effhct  on 
the  river  P— They  will  mily  take  anray,  yon  Idrtflr,  a 
portion  of  lAi&t  water-40  muoh  of  it  as  tiiey  can  pump. 

21.287.  Every  drop  that  you  take  away  must  to  some 
extent  take  awap:  scouring  |>ower  from  the  river  P — Yes, 
that  is  a  proposition  which  is  obvious. 

(jUV.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  must  be  so. 

21.288.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  And  the  water  is  generally 
taken  when  tho  river  is  low,  is  it  not,  in  order  to  avoid 
pollution;  the  water  is  best  when  the  river  is  low? — The 
water  is  beat;  but  it  is  not  ustially  taken  then,  that  is 
to  say,  they  liaro  to  ti^e  it,  and  it  is  suppo^d  that  the 
companies  will  take  it  practically  all  the  year  round. 

21,239.  D{t  tUey  take  it  in  flood  time,  do  you  know  P 
' — Some  of  them  do  and  others,  I  think,  exclude  it  for  a 
time  for  the  soke  of  their  filter  beds,  'they  are  not 
now  working  under  the  same  conditions  they  would 
work  under  when  they  had  made  many  of  those 
reservoirs. 

21.290.  An  answer  was  given  to  me,  I  forget  by 
whom,  but  tho  witness  said  that  when  the  river  was 
swollen  or  in  flood,  the  water  was  far  more  polluted 
than  when  the  river  was  low  and  clear,  and  therefore 
the  water  companies  tried  to  take  the  wahir  at  a  time 
when  the  river  was  clear  P — Yes,  but  you  must  dis- 
tinguish,  I  think,  between  pollution  meaning  merehr 
the  suspended  matter,  and  harmful  pollution.  I  thiu 
it  will  be  shown  to  you  by  chemists  who  will  be  called 
that  there  is  no  harmful  pollution,  and  therefore  the 
exclusion  of  tho  sedimentary  matter  is  rather  a  mattei- 
of  couvuuience  for  the  'companies,  inttsmuoh  as  the 
water  will  not  require  bO  mucn  filtration. ' 

21.291.  {Mr.  Bedfow  Browne.}  I  am,  right,  am  I  not, 
in  saying  that  yon  could  not  get  400  million  gallons 
from  the  Thames  bv  any  storage  without  taking  the 
flood  waters  P — No,  I  think  you  conld  not. 

21.292.  {Chairman.)  How  .soon  aft^r  the  flood — do 
yon  moan  taking  it  at  once  P— It  wonld  not  be  uecbssary 
to  take  it  at  once,  bnt— 

21,292a.  Then  bow  soon  after  the  flood,  do  answer 
shortly,  please  P  —  I  do  not  propose  to.  put  any 
limitation. 

{Mr.  Balfova-  BraWM.)  That  is  what  I  understood. 

{Mr.  Pmher.)  You  leave  that  to  the  companies-^thai 

was  the  evidence. 

{)Viiaess.)  Yes;  leave  that  to  the  gpmpanies. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  They  are  bound  to  give  clear  water 
and  it  would  be  in  their  discretion  how  much  they 
would  take  in.  Have  you  got,,  my  Lord,  the  Water 
Examiner's  ,BepQrt  for  18.97-98. 

(Chairwm.)  ^o,  I  have  not, 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  If  you  had  yon  will  find,  oih  ftag^  -iS, 
the  average  rata  of  simply  per  head  from.  16^  down 
to  1897  inolnsiTe,  and  yon  will  -flnd  that  i891  U  tsJun 
to  be  38  &2,  and  1897  is  taken  to  be  3t)'43.   On  pe^  2» 
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you  will  find  the  inorease  of  constant  supply  in  the 
same  period.  It  is  rather  convenient  that  you  should 
hare  that. 

i_Bir  John  Dorington.)  Does  it  give  the  increase  for 
each  company  P 

(ATr.  Pembor.)  Tea,  sir ;  if  yoa  like  I  will  just  hand 
you  in  this  report  with  the  two  pages  marked. 


(Ohairman.)  Thmkyoo. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

21.293.  (Mr.  LiUler.)  Mj^  Lord,  before  my  friend  goes 
on  with  his  cross-examination,  will  you  allow  one,  not  as 
rejpresenting  the  Water  Companies,  bat  as  representiug 
Middlesex,  to  hand  in  a  table,  and  if  your  Lordship 
approves  of  it,  I  should  like  to  have  it  puc  on  the  notes. 
It  is  a  table  of  comparative  charges  of  all  the  com- 
panies and  municipal  authorities  supplying  water  in 
Middlesex.  It  explains  itself.  It  is  headed  "Table 
"  showing  the  dimoultiea  of  assimilation  ol  charges  in 
*'  the  county  of  Middlesex." 

(Ghaiifncm.)  Yon  offer  to  hand  this  in  without  the 
slightest  proof.  Coald  not  yoa  get  it  agreed  to  ^  the 
othsr  side  ? 

{Mr.  Littler,)  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
about  it,  because  the  retoms  are  all  from  the  oompuiies 
and  the  corporations. 

{Mr.  Bd^ow  Broume.)  Is  it  powers  or  aotnal  ohatges  P 

(ifr.  Liitla:)  Actual  charges. 

{Mr.  Bc^ov/r  Browne.)  Then  I  shonld  think  we  must 
have  some  means  of  checking  ic. 

(Jfr.  Littler.)  I  have  not  the  loast  objection  to  yonr 
doing  that,  and  then  let  it  go  on  the  notes  to-jaorrow. 

{Mr.  Bcdfow  Brovme.)  If  it  had  been  a  mere  extract 
from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  would  have  accepted  my 
friend's  statement,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ttiink 
wo  ought  to  be  allowed  to  check  it. 

(Jfr.  LitUer.)  I  will  hand  it  to  my  learned  friend 

DOW,  and  he  can  check  it. 

(ifr.  Bed/our  Browne.)  1  have  not  the  time  to  do 
anything  with  it,  but  I  will  pass  it  on. 

21.294.  You  said  at  Question  21,024  that  th^se 
Tables  Kos.  10  and  11  were  somewhat  unique,  and  lud 
been  prepared  at  great  cost  P — That  is  so. 

21.295.  Do  you  remember  that  as  long  ago  as  the 
22nd  of  November  1897,  at  Question  148,  we  put  in, 
the  actual  charges  of  the  London  companies,  and  that 
our  first  witness  said  that  if  the  couusel  for  the  water 
companies  could  find  any  error  in  it,  they  would  be 
able  to  clear  up  that  point.  Are  you  aware  that  never 
since  that  time  has  any  criticism  been  mode  with  regard 
to  that  statement  P — I  do  not  think  I  was  previously 
aware  of  the  statement.  I  have  attended  but  rery  few 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Commission. 

21.296.  Let  me  see  if  Innderstaiid  what  this  Table  10 
purports  to  show.  First  of  all,  you  say  that  it  includes 
various  towns,  not  all  towns,  having  a  population  of 
100,000  and  upwards.  You  answered  the  other  day 
that  you  had  left  oat  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Are 
yon  aware  that  their  charges  are  lower  than  any  of 
those  that  appear  in  this  list  P— •!  hftve  not  compared 
them.  They  are  not  in  England,  and  therefore  I 
omitted  them. 

21.297.  Are  yon  aware  that  Croydon  has  a  population 
of  over  lOO.OW,  is  in  England,  and  has  very  low 
charges,  and  that  yoa  have  not  included  it  in  this 
table  P — Part  of  the  Croydon  district. 

21.298.  A  portion  being  supplied  by  the  Lambeth 
Company,  the  rest  by  the  Corporation  of  Croydon  P — 
I  think  when  this  inquiry  was  commenced,  Croydon 
had  not  so  large  a  population ;  but  whatever  population 
they  may  have,  part  of  it  is  in  the  district  of  one  of  the 
London  water  companies,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  take  it  into  account. 

21.299.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  oorporation  supply 
over  100,000  people  P— I  am  not. 

21.300.  As  a  fact,  do  you  know  that  the  charges  in 
Oroydon  are  very  lowP — I  have  not  looked  into  them. 

21^301.  Are  yon  aware  that  they  are  lower  than  the 
Lambeth  Company  that  is  supplying  a  part  of  that 
distriot  P— It  is  ywy  poaeible. 

91^02.  Jut  let  me  leo  if  I  can  tmderstand  this  table. 
*Fftbl«  Nfc  lOi  Ton  hm  tilun  ottt  lomi  19  towtu  P» 


21.308.  The  circumstances  of  supply,  and  the  cir> 
oucnstances  of  charge  in  every  one  of  those  cases  moat 
differ  ?~Yes. 

(3fr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  We  will  take  first  the  101. 
house  with  a  rateable  value  of  82. 

{Mr.  Beanber.)  I  do  not  know  that  il^  is  very  important, 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  but  Oroydon  has  not  100,000 
population. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Croydon  has  104,000. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  96*3.  It  is  ^onr  own  table  pat  in  at 
Question  3538. 

(Jfr.  Bal/bur  Browne.)  I  am  told  the  population  is 
104,000. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  This  is  pat  in  your  own  table. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  There  is  no  magic  in  100,000. 

(Jfr.  Pemhei:)  That  is  another  storj',  as  Eudy^ird 
Kipling  would  say. 

21.304.  (Jfr.  Balfow-  Browne^  Are  you  aware  that  in 
this  table  yon  have  included  towns  of  leas  than 
100,000  P— I  believe  not.  I  believe  they  all  of  them 
have  100.000. 

21.305.  I  want  to  understand  the  table  first.  In 
many  of  those  towns  there  would  be  no  hoiues  of  360(. 
gross  estimated  rental  at  all  P — Oh,  very  probab^  in 
some  of  them. 

21.306.  So  that  as  far  as  the  larger  figures  in  this 
table  are  concered,  the  table  would  have  no  applica- 
bility at  all  to  a  great  number  of  those  towns  P— I  do 
not  say  a  great  number,  becnuso  in  every  one  ■  of  those 
towns  they  must  have  provided  for  the  supply  of  such 
a  house  because  these  are  the  charges  that  th^  make. 

21.307.  Take  a  10^  house  You  are  comparing  all 
through  this  table  (take  for  instance  the  first  line)  a 
102.  house  in  London  with  a  102.  honse  in  erery  one  of 
those  places  P— Tes. 

21,306.  Supposing  that  I  get  a  house  in  Blackbom, 
which,  I  think,  is  the  first  pmco  you  mention,  for  10/.: 
we  will  say,  it  is  a  three-roomed  bouse.  In  London, 
if  I  had  to  pay  202.  for  that  house,  should  you  not  com- 
pare a  20?.  house  with  the  101.  house,  and  not  a  IQl. 
house  with  a  10/.  ? — Ino,  you  cannot  do  that.  It  woula 
be  utterly  impossible  to  get  the  data  for  the  com- 
parison. 

21.309.  Let  as  see.  Suppose  there  is  a  three-roomod 
bouse  in  Blackbom,  for  which  a  man  pays  102.,  would 
not  his  requirements  for  water  be  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  a  man  in  a  three-rocmed  house  in  London, 
where  he  would  have  to  pay  20I.P— Yery  possibly.  I 
think  ve  may  take  it  that  it  would  be  so. 

21.310.  Does  not  that  vitiate  the  comparison  alto- 
gether P — ^No. 

21.311.  The  man  in  London  is  paying  for  the  sama 
qiuintity  of  water  twice  the  amount  that  the  man  in 
Slaokburn  is,  and  yet  you  have  compared  it  as  if  he 
were  paying  exactly  the  same  amount  P — Yes,  that  is 
because  helires  in  London.  He  may  live  in  one  part 
of  London  and  onl^pay  102.,  and  he  may  live  in  an 
exactly  corresponding  house  in  another  part  of  London 
and  have  to  pay  20Z.  You  cannot  help  these  diSerenocp, 
they  are  due  to  situation. 

21.312.  The  differences  ore  incident  to  being  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  rateable  Talne  being  higher  P — It  depeuds 
upon  what  part  of  London.  If  you  are  in  the  west 
End,  yon  pay  at  least  double  the  amount  for  a 
house,  or  more  than  that,  than  yon  would  do  .for  a 
similar  house  in  the  East  End. 

21.313.  But  all  the  way  through  you  are  comparing  it 
OS  if  for  the  same  house  in  the  two  places,  the  man  pays 
exactly  the  same  gross  estimated  rental,  and  the  same 
rateable  value  P — -Not  for  the  same  house. 

21.314.  Yes,  for  the  same  house  P — I  am  ascertaining 
what  a  man,  who  can  afford  to  pay  101.  a  year  for  the 
house  ho  Uvea  in,  will  have  to  pay  for  his  water  supply 
in  the  particular  town  to  which  you  refer. 

21.315.  Just  follow.  I  will  only  deal  with  one.  Take 
a  2.01.  house.  In  Blackburn  he  pays  1I.12«.P — Are 
you  taking  rateable  value  or  gross  t 

21,316. 1  am  taking  the  302.  rateable  value,  12. 12i.  P 

— Yes. 

21,317.  Kow  suppose  an  exactly  similar  house  in 
Loidon  was  402.  rateable  value,  the  people  would  UM 
the  lams  ftmount  of  water,  but  the/  vould  par  twice 
the  Amount  of  wter  nta. 
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[Mr.  P«niber.)  Tiro  blaOks  do  not  moke  a  white. 

(Jfr,  Balfow  Browne.)  Would  yea  niind,Hr,  Fembei', 
not  iatennptiDg  P  I  did  nob  ask  that. 

{Mr.  Pope)  ObrionBlyt  it  most  bo  bo. 

{WUmi$.)  It  mast  bu  bo. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Tou  found  the  same  difficulty  yonrself 
in  the  table  at  Question  148.  Ton  pat  in  a  taUo  in 
cuctly  the  ecme  way. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Not  only  did  we  find  the 
difficulty,  but  Hr.  Gomme  dieliiiotly  stated  that  the 
drtnimstances  of  variety  were  so  infinite  that  a  oom- 
psrUon  could  not  properly  be  made. 

(WUnest.)  And  if  a  man  in  Brighton  lived  in  a  lOL 
luBse,  he  would  only  pay  15f.  for  his  \rater. 

31.318.  (Mr.  Baljour  Browne.)  I  think  Hajor>  General 
Scott  practioatfy  agreed.  I  have  his  words  before  me. 
Bssaidi  "QlieTe  is  no  analogy  between  Loudon  and 
"  these  places  in  respect  of  tttMle  supply."  Kow,  are 
not  the  circumstances  so  infinitely  different  that  there 
u  no  real  oomparison  to  be  instituted  by  your  Table  10 
tt  all  P— No,  I  am  afraid  I  fail  altogether  to  see  that. 

21.319.  I  will  just  take  one  case  to  see  whether  it 
is  really  a  good  comparison.  First  take  Blackburn, 
vhich  is  the  first  on  your  list ;  are  you  aware  that  the 
Blackburn  Corporation  purchased  in  the  year  1875  P — I 
ixreaay  that  was  so.   I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

21.320.  And  thai  they  paid  annuitiieB  ec|aal  to 
3it,000(.  per  annam  P — I  am  not  acquainted  Wtth  the 
puUcnlars  of  their  purchase. 

21.321.  But  in  order  to  see  how  these  rates  are 
accDUDted  for,  you  m  oat  go  into  the  circamstanoes,  most 
joQ  not  P— Not  into  the  ciroamstanoeB  of  the  purchase 
aeoflssarily. 

21.322.  Do  you  know  that  immediately  after  the 
purchase,  whioh  represented  32.000f.  a  year,  Blackburn 
came  to  Farliament  in  the  year  1877  and  got  anthorised 
459,0001  extra  capital  to  cuny  out  entirely  new  works  t 
—Tea,  I  dare  say  that  was  bo.  I  take  it  from  yoo.  I 
did  not  know  it. 

21.323.  Would  cot  these  circunustances  account  for 
Ugh  rates  in  Blackburn  ? — I  dare  say. 

21.324.  The  same  thing  mig^t  occur  in  London,  yon 
meu  p — Yesi  or  elsewhere. 

21.325.  Only  that  your  comparison  of  London  figurea 
are  without  the  new  scheme,  while  yoar  comparison  of 
Blackburn  figures  are  with  the  new  scheme? — ^IliatiB 
one  of  the  disadvanti^es  to  Blackbuni  of  the  purohuse. 

21,826.  It  <mly  shows  that  yon  are  not  compariuff 
like  with  like  ?— All  this  professes  to  do,  and  what  I 
bsliere  it  doos  most  thoroughly,  is  to  inform  the 
hcoioTirable  Oommissiooers  what  a  man  pays  for  water 
The  lives  in  a  house  of  a  particular  rent  in  any  one  of 
these  places.  What  kind  of  a  house  he  will  get  for  that 
rent  will  vary  very  much  in  each  of  these  provincial 
places,  and  will  vary  veiy  much  in  each  individual 
place,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  particular 
boose  he  Uvea  in  if  he  lives  in  a  poor  part  or  a  good 
part  of  the  town. 

21,327.  Do  not  you  think  the  fact  that  enormona 
capital  expenditure  in  one  case  may  justify  a  higher 
rate,  whion  is  not  jnitlafled  when  the  capital  expenditure 
bas  been  small  P-^o  doubt. 

21,^.  And  yon  have  not  inquired  in  any  one  of 
these  cases  as  to  wh|ht,  the  reason  of  the  high  rate  is  P— 
No,  I  take  the  rates  as  they  are ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reason. 

21.329.  If  yon  are  to  compare  the  London  rates  with 
these,  would  not  you  need  to  add  to  the  rates  that  are 
existiDg  to-day  ?  What  would  be  necessary  to  pay  upon 
the  new  capital  either  of  the  Welsh  Scheme  or  of  the 
Staines  Scheme  P — Ho,  there  are  certainly  no  additional 
ntea  which  are  proposed  to  be  charged  in  London  if 
the  Staines  Scheme  oe  carried  into  operation. 

21.330.  It  is  quite  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  tho 
companies  will  not  spend  money  unices  they  can  see 
thtir  way  to  a  return  on  it  P — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  obvious.  The  companies  have  to  fulfil  their 
oUucations.  They  are  not  entitled  to  one  shilling  of 
dindend  until  they  have  fulfilled  their  obli^tions. 

21,381.  Yon  have  deprecated  any  power  being  put 
upon  than  to  go,  for  instance,  for  the  Welsh  Scheme, 
beonue  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  might  land  them 
in  a  loss  P— -Not  a  power— an  obligation.  What  1 
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deprecate  is  that  the  power  should  be  pxLi  in  one  body    3fr,  ^ 
of  compelling  another  body  to  spend  their  money.  HawJtaUg. 

21.332.  Because  that  might  land  the  company  in  a  ~-~ 
loss  P— Yes,  it   would  be  manifest^  nuSair.   Who  l^J^n-'M 
would  invest  under  such  conditions  ?  — — 

21.333.  If  the  companies  were  to  be  allowed  the 
initiative  in  the  matter,  and  to  go  to  Wales,  they  would 
have  to  go  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill.  Do  not  vou  think 
that 'they  might  then  very  reasonably  say,  "  We  cannot 
**  spend  all  this  money  in  Wales  without  an  increased 
"  charge? — Yes;  but  the  suggestion  is  that  some 
other  authority  is  to  say,  "  Yon  must  go,  with  your 
*'  present  auUiorised  chuges.  to  Wales  or  elsewhere  at 
"  our  bidding  and  spend  all  this  moiu^  ta  provide 
"  another  supply  of  water." 

21.334.  Yon  are  in  this  table  comparing  London, 
without  its  new  scheme,  with  Blackburn  with  its  new 
scheme.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  Kanohester,  and  that  in  those  rates 
Manchester  is  piling  the  interest  on  2,600,0002.  for 
Thirlmere,  whioh  is  to  be  the  supply  for  years  and  yean 
to  como.  Are  you  aware  of  that  P — Yes.  But  I  believe 
they  have  not  altered  their  charges  in  Ifancfaester. 

21 .335.  No  ;  but  the  interest  is  in  that  charge  P— Yes. 
I  believe  at  Manchester  they  had  accumulated  large 
reserves  which  enabled  them  to  meet  tha  interest  on 
the  l^xirlmere  expenditure. 

21.336.  Then  is  there  not  another  way  in  which  yon 
are  quite  unfair  in  comparing  those  P  Are  there  not 
included  in  these  corporation  rates  large  profits  which 
are  carried  to  the  relief  of  rates  P — In  some  cases,  there 
are,  no  doubt. 

21.337.  Tn  Birmingham  I  find  that  in  these  rates 
there  is  25,812f.  a  y^r  profit,  which  is  carried  to  the 
relief  of  rates  P — At  the  expense  of  the  water  consumer. 

21.338.  True  P — Andiftheundertaking  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  company  no  doubt  the  company 
Wuold  have  been  earning  its  masimnm  dividends,  and 
therefore  would  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  the 
charges  tor  water  which  the  corporation  have  not  been 
compelled  to  do,  and  have  not  done. 

21.339.  Please  follow  this.  That  25,000Z.  in  the  case 
of  Birminghson  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  P 
—No  doubt. 

21.340.  If  the  companies  had  remained,  all  profits 
would  have  gone  into  the  pooketa  of  the  proprietors, 
the  shareholders,  unless  the  muimum  had  been  earned 
uid  axToars  had  been  paid  off  P — ^Yes. 

21.341.  Are  you  aware  that  the  arrears  of  dividend  in 
the  case  of  the  London  Companies  amonnt  to 
&l  millions  P — daresay  that  in  so— I  do  not  know. 

21,1142.  Is  not  the  fact  this :  that  if  those  companies 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  till  1941,  altnongh 
they  may  be  compelled  to  raise  new  capital  bv  auction 
clauses,  they  will,  out  of  the  capital  that  they  hare 
raised,  be  able  to  pay  the  whole  of  these  back 
dividends,  5}  millions  P — They  will  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
They  will  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know 
whetJier  th^  will  be  able  to  do  it;  I  have  not 
calculated  it. 

21.343.  And  will  not  the  rusing  of  capital  at  3  per 
cent,  (as  you  say  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  under  t^e 
Auction  Clauses),  or  3|  per  cent.,  or  whatorer  it  is, 
enable  them  to  raise  money  which  they  could  give  to 
their  sbarefaolders  for  back  dividends  P — Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

21.344.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  New  River  Company 
is  not  limited  in  dividends  at  all  P— There  are  some  of 
the  companies,  I  think,  which  are  not  limited  in  regard 
to  only  a  small  portion  oi  their  capital. 

21.345.  Again — ^jnst  to  run  ovor  some  of  these  towns 
— you  have  got  Birkeidiead  3,691{.,  which  it  carries  of 
profit  to  the  rates ;  Brighton,  7,5601. ;  Bolton.  11,573/. ; 
Derby,  6,3291. ;  Halifax,  8,4801. ;  Huddersfleld,  2,169/. ; 
Hull,  12,34U.  ;  Leeds,  11,4141.  ;  Leicester,  1,500/.  ; 
Nottingham,  4,132i. ;  Oldham,  2,1321. ;  Salford,  4.523Z. ; 
Sheffield,  9,518/.,  and  Wolverhampton,  5,262/.  In 
eveiy  one  of  those  towns  the  ratepayers  are  profiting 
to  the  extent  of  those  moneys  I  nave  mentioned  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  works  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation  P  —  At  the  expense  of  the  water 
oonsnmers. 

21.346.  Forgive  mo.  That  expense  is  shown  iu  your 
table.  It  is  paid  in  these  rates?— Yes,  but  it  comes 
out  of  the  pockeLs  of  the  water  consumer,  to  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayer.  Then  let  me  point  out  thia 
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too,  please— that  some  of  these  places  are  making  these 
largo  profits  knowing  that  they  are  on  the  ere  of  a  very 
large  expcnditare  for  additional  -works. 

IC  Jan. '99      21,347.  Most  of  them  have  made  the  expenditure  P — 
'   '— -     The  thing  is  always  going  on.    Where  the  poptdation 
increases  they  make   the  expenditure.     Then  that 
becomes  fully  utilised  and  Ihey  have  to  make  farther 
expenditure. 

21.348.  Of  course,  the  return  to  the  water  companies, 
or  to  the  water  authority,  depends  for  domestic  matters 
upon  the  rateable  value  of  the  honscs  in  the  towns  P — 
xcs ;  the  rateable  valiie,  or  rental,  as  the  case  may  be. 

21.349.  We  can  only  deal  with  one.  I  will  take  rate- 
able Tslue.  Are  joix  aware  that  the  average  rateable 
valne  in  London  is  561.  a  faoose,  while  in  Blackbom  the' 
average  rateable  valne  is  only  16Z.  a  house  F— That  may 
be. 

21.350.  Would  not  tiiat  enable  a  company  in  a  town 
where  the  average  rateable  value  is  ;)6/.,  to  draw  a 
mnch  larger  amount  out  of  the  public  than  in  a  town 
where  it  is  only  161.  f — Yes,  just  as  Brighton  does, 

21.351.  And  to  show  how  fbllacioas  your  comparison 
is,  do  you  know  that  not  one  of  those  towns  that  yon 
have  put  in  to  compare  with  London  anything  like 
approaches  the  rateable  value  of  56L  P  In  Bradford 
the  rateable  vaXae  averages  221.,  Birmingham  201., 
Birkenhead  252.,  Brighton  342.  ? 

{Mr.  LUtUr.)  Will  you  tell  us,  Ur.  Balfour  Browne, 
for  onr  information,  does  your  562.  include  only  the 
inhabited  houses,  and  not  the  warehouses,  and  shops, 
and  other  things ;  becAuse  it  is  incredible  f 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  believe  it  is  only  the  housea- 

(IVitness.)  I  should  doubt  it. 

{Mr.  lAttler.)  it  is  impossible. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Your  assertion  may  be  accurate,  or  other- 
wise, but  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  tho  figures 
put  to  the  witness. 

21.352.  {Ghairvnan.)  X  was  just  going  to  ask,  Mr. 
Hawksley,  do  you  accept  the  fact  ihat  the  avert^^  rate- 
able value  of  a  house  in  Ijondon  it  581.  a  yearp — No. 
I  do  not  know  it  at  all.  1  have  no  means  of  Tcrifying 
it. 


{Ghaii~man.)  Averages  are,  to  my  mind,  hateful 
things ;  they  are  always  misleading. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Brovsne.)  I  am  told  it  is  56Z.  with  the 
railways,  and  4Sl.  without. 

{Mr,  Littler.)  That  includes  all  the  breweries,  and  all 
the  warehouses,  and  people  who  do  not  use  water,  and 
all  the  gas  companies. 

(WUneta.)  And  the  shops. 

21.353.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  If  you  do  not  know 
these  things,  what  is  the  good  of  yonr  table  P  If  all 
these  cii*cum8tances  differ  so  enormously,  you  are  com- 
paring tilings  that  are  absolutely  unlike  P — I  think  jt 

See  14S.  *B  more  good  than  the  London  County  Council  table 
which  has  been  already  put  in,  and  they  did  not  differ- 
entiate  in  regard  to  aU  these  circumstances.  It  would 
be  impoBsiblo  to  do  bo.  And  I  want  now  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  this,  if  yon  pleose,  as  bearing 
upon  the  qnestioD  which  you  put  to  me.  Yon  sug- 
«sted  that  this  table  was  fallacious.  I  say  most 
distiiictly  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  what  it 
professes  to  be — a  table  showing  what  a  man  who  lives 
m  a  house  for  which  he  pays  a  cei-tain  rental  will 
have  to  pay  for  his  water  in  any  one  of  l^e  towns 
enumerated. 

21.354.  Although,  the  man  who  lives  in  that  house  in 
one  place  would  have,  perhaps,  two  rooms,  and  in 
the  other  four  or  five,  and  would  use  in  the  latter  twice 
as  much  water? — Ho,  he  would  not  necessarily  use 
twice  as  much  water. 

(Chainnan.)  Has  a  man  in  Blackburn  twice  as  many 
childreD,  and  twice  as  many  servants  f 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  The  whole  comparison  is 
wrong  in  this  way  

{Chairman.)  1  quite  appreciate  your  point. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  say  that  if  a  man  has  thrw 
rooms  in  Blackburn,  he  has,  probably,  just  as  many 
children  as  a  man  with  three  rooms  in  London.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  would  be  any  distinction. 

{Mr.  Littler,)  Most  of  the  202.  faonses  in  and  around 
Londcm  contain  two  families,  whidi  ocoupy  three 
rooms. 


(Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  I  daresay  there  is  ovor- 
crowding  in  various  other  towns,  too. 

21.355.  {To  the  withegg).  Are  you  aware  that  the 
average  rateable  value  in  Bradford  is  222.,  in  Birming- 
ham 201.,  and  the  very  Idghest  I  can  find  of  all  yonr 
towns  is  342. — Brighton,  and  that  is,  of  course,  a  speraal 
oase. 

{OhaiTman.)  What  do  yon  say  the  average  rateable 
value  of  houses  in  Birmingham  is  P 

{Mr.  Baifowr  Browne.)  The  average  rateable  valne  of 
all  the  houses  in  Birmingham  is  202.,  as  compared  with 
562.  or  462.  in  London. 

(Chairman.)  What  are  the  limits?    What  is  the 
msoimum  and  what  is  the  minimum  P 

21.356.  {Mr.  Bt^fow  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  I  have 
those.  Bat  I  have  at^d  this  question :  Would  there 
be  many  houses  of  3602.  gross  estimated  rental  in  a 
town  Uke  Birmingham  (To  the  wUnest.)  Do  yon  know 
that  P— I  really  do  not  know.  No  doubt  there  are  some, 
but  I  do  nob  Imow  how  many. 

21.357.  In  London  there  fronld  be  a  very  large 
number  of  such  honses  P— Yes. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  You  are  speaking,  as  I  nnderetand,  of 
dwelling  bduses  in  Birmingham  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes. 
{Gliairmem^  Including  Edgboston  P 
(3fr.  Balfowr  Brownci)  I  do  not  know,  but  is  Edgbaaton 
within  Birmingham  ? 

{Gkairnuin.)  Yes;  it  is  within  the  district. 

{Mr.  VBalfawr  JJrowiw.)    Within    the  municipal 
boundary? 
(Cfcotrman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  If  so,  yea,  because  of  course, 
although  there  are  very  good  honses,  the  average  is 
Iffought  down  by  the  very  large  nnmber  of  small  houses. 

(Chairman.)  Birmingham  has  cleared  away  most  of 
its  small  houses. 

(WitnesM.)  Of  course,  these  highly  rated  houses  in 
London  help  to  pay  for  the  smaller  ones. 

21.358.  {Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Quite  so.  And  they 
help  better  in  London  where  the  averf^e  is  482.  or  562. 
than  in  a  town  where  there  are  far  more  smaller  houses, 
liko  Blackburn  or  Birmingham  P — No  doubt. 

21.359.  That  is  exactly  the  point  where  I  take  it  your 
table  is  fallacious. 

(0iairman.)  Mi.  Balfour  Browne,  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  or  embarrass  you ;  but  may  I  ask  how  yon 
got  the  average  rental  of  Birmingham  P  Have  you 
uiquired  the  rental  of  every  house  in  Birmingham. 

{Mr.  Balfom'  Browne.)  No,  but  we  have  taken  the 
nnmber  of  honses  and  total  rateable  value,  or  gross 
estimated  rental  and  divided  one  1^  the  other,  wiiich 
g^ves  the  average. 

(Mr.  Littler^  Then  you  hare  to  take  oat  all  the 
public  works  and  all  the  factories. 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Bmone.)  I  believe  with  regard  to  two 
towns,  Bradford  and  Hanohester,  we  have  a  great 
number  of  details  going  in  the  direction  your  LordBhip 
asked,  but  not  in  the  ether  cases. 

{Witneea.)  I  may  point  out  that  the  man  who  pays 
102.  for  a  house  in  London  gets  his  water  at  very  little 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  charges  in  the  average  of 
the  19  provincial  towns. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  return 
sent  to  us  by  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Bradford. 
Houses  not  exceeding  102.  are  38,370.  That  is  the 
number  of  houses  not  exceeding  102.  Above  102.  but 
under  202.,  6420  houses;  above  202.  and  not  exceeding 
302.,  1320  houses.  Then  the  numbers  go  dowji  very 
rapidly.  302.  to  402.  only  460  houses;  402  to  502,  230 
honses  i  502.  to  602.,  130 }  602.  to  702.,  70  houses ;  702.  to 
802.  40  houses ;  802.  to  901.  30  houses,  and  902.  to  1001. 
only  14  hooses.  SW  houses  and  shops  combined  and 
liotuBes  above  1002.  the  whole  of  the  rest— 6,000 
altt^ther. 

(Mr.  JTeZIor.)  ^DuMe  must  be  dwelling  honses,  and 
onij  dwelling  houses  in  Bradford,  because  in  Bradfind 
there  are  a  great  nnmber,  not  only  c^.faotorie^  but  of 
large  places  of  business. 

(Mr.  .Bo^our  Browne.)  Those  would  probably  be  in 
the  fiOOO  at  the  end  which  I  hftre  a1res>clj  given  above 
1002. 
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(Jfr.  PemW.)  Bid  I  oatcli   ihat  in  Birmingham 
then  ire  no  less  than  88,370  honaes  nnder  101.  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No.   Bradford  38,370  bonses 
not  ezoeedmg  lOf. 

(CAainMtt.)  Ih  the  New  Street  Station  in 
Birmingham  reckoned  as  one  honse  P 

(Jfr.  Baifowr  Browne-)  I  shonld  think  probably  so, 
■y  Lord. 

(Jfr.  laiUer.)  In  Bradford  there  are  whole  heaps  of 
doable  honees — one  man  oconpiee  the  upper  floor  and 
inotber  the  lower. 

(iff.  ^oZ/our  Browne.)  I  am  told  the  station  is  within 
the  area  of  two  different  rating  anthorities;  so  that 
it  would  be  divided  into  two  dUKuent  hereditaments. 

(ifr.  JAtUw,)  And  ^t  woold  be  counted  as  one  202. 
lioase  in  London. 

(Ifr.  BaMowr  Brovfne.)  I  see  that  there  are  a  very 
null  number  above  lOOf. — apparently  5,000  in  Brad* 
fold. 

(Mr.  Pone.)  Comparing  the  101.  honse ;  what  is  the 
accommodation  of  a  house  in  Bradford  of  IQI.  rateable 

value  ? 

(Jfr.  BaJfom'  Browne.)  We  know  it  ia  abont  equal  to 
dwble  the  amount  in  London. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  Ko. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  That  is  what  we  say. 

(Mr.  Pembm:)  I  take  leave  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  word  of  what  my  ftiend  is  puttine  to  the  witness 
that  is  evidence  in  the  slightest  possible  degree. 

[Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Do  yon  know  that  in  London, 
to  compare  with  that  return  from  Bradford,  there  are 
47,000  houses  yriih  a  rental  of  over  1002.  a  year  P 

(Jfr,  Pember.)  He  does  not  know. 

(ifr.  Baifour  Browne.)  Yon  do  not  P 

{Witneta.)  I  do  not. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Tour  table  seems  to  me  to  be 
fonaded  upon  ignorance. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  If  all  you  say  is  true. 

(Witneae.)  A  knowledge  of  the  facta  suggested  was 
not  required  for  the  preparation  of  this  twie.  This 
table  is  founded  on  facts  to  show  what  it  professes  to 
■huw,  and  tiiat  I  can  tmly  repeat  again  is  what  a  man' 
livinff  in  a  102.  .house,  for  which  he  pays  a  particular 
rmtu,  has  to  pay  for  his  water  in  Uie  varions  places. 
That  is  all  it  prcaessea  to  sfaoWi  and  I  maintain  it  does 
skow  that  very  exactly. 

21.360.  (Mr.  Pope.)  If  we  were  comparing  these 
38,000  Bradford  houses  with  the  102.  houses  in  London, 
llow  does  that  bring  it  out  in  your  table,  because  that 
is  what  my  friend  is  driving  at.  He  says  that  you  are 
not  comparing  the  same  acoommodatian  oroonsumption 
in  the  one  case  with  the  other.  Now,  suppose  a  man 
pa;s  102.  a  year  in  London,  what  does  he  pay  for 
water  P — If  he  pays  102.  a  year  ront  in  London,  he  will 
pay  7«.  lOd.  for  water. 

21.361.  And  wiiat  does  he  pay  in  Bradford  P— And  in 
Bradford  he  pays  18«. 

iOhairman.)  Yes ;   but  then  Mr.  Balfonr  Browne's 

Saint  is  that  the  man  who  lives  in  a  102.  house  in 
radford  is  a  much  higher  and  better  and  bigger  man, 
and  that  he  can  afford  his  18f . 
(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yes,  that  is  the  argument. 
(Jfr.  Ba2/our  Browne.)  Not  at  all,  my  Lord.  If  ho 
pajrs  10/.  in  Bradford  he  would  contribute,  we  wilt  say 
18a.,  but  that  same  man  would  in  London  have  to  pay 
201. ;  and  I  say  you  ought  to  compare  what  ho  pays  on 
the  202.  with  the  18«.  in  Bradford. 

(CAotrtnm.)  That  is  uwther  way  of  patting  what  I 
pat. 

(Jfr.  Jfe22or.)  With  the  accommodation  P 
(Jfr,  Balfowr  Browne,)  With  the  accommodation,  and 
of  course  the  idea  of  paying  rates  is  in  reference  to  the 
accommodation,  because  it  is  supposed,  in  a  house  with 
10  rooms,  there  are  more  people  than  in  a  house  with 
one. 

21.362.  (Ifr.  Pope  to  wilneae.)  Now,  suppose  it  were 
a  202.  honse,  and  make  the  comparison  in  that 
way  P — May  I  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Browne,  that  if  a 
man  were  fiving  in  London  in  a  201.  bouse,  he  would 
pay  15<.  8d.  for  his  water,  on  the  average  of  the  eight 
companies,  as  against  18*.,  which  he  would  pay  in 
Bradford  on  a  102.  faonae.' 


(Jfr,  Balfowr  Browne.)  Averages  are  fallacious  P  Mr.  C. 

(TTtinesa.)  When  they  do  not  answer  your  purpose.  Jfa*P**2qf. 

21,863.  I  think  they  are  fallacious,  whether  they  18  788.119 
answer  the  purpose  or  notP — Would  you  like  the 
charges  of  the  different  companies  P 

21.364.  Have  yon  considered  that  in  those  oases  that 
are  in  vour  list,  in  a  large  number  of  the  towns,  there 
is  an  absolutely  flree  use  of  water  for  public  purposes  P 
—Yes,  there  is. 

21.365.  (Jfr.  LiUler.)  Do  you  know  it  to  be  so, 
because  we  hare  some  information  abont  it  P — I  believe 
in  some  towns  they  do  not  make  any  charge  iat  water 
for  public  poipoaes,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  in  others 
they  do  make  a  charge.  It  varira  in  the  different 
towns. 

21.366.  {Chairman,)  Do  yon  know  any  town  in  which 
they  do  not  charge  some  other  department  of  the 
corporation  for  the  water  used  for  public  purposes  P— 
In  some  towns  I  think,  my  Lord,  they  do  not. 

21.367.  (Jfr.  Balfow  Browne.)  They  do  not  charge 
at  all? — Inotiier  towns  tbey  do.  It  rather  depends, 
as  I  think  I  remarked  on  the  last  occasion,  on  whether 
they  want  to  show  a  good  return  or  a  bad  one  in  any 
particular  department. 

21.368.  In  looking,  therefore,  at  the  prices  charged 
in  these  various  towns,  would  it  not  do  necessary  to 
know  whether  charges  wore  made  for  public  watoi-iug, 
while  in  London  as  a  fact,  of  course,  we  know  that  a 
charge  is  made — ^tttat  the  water  oompanie&  do  not  give 
the  water  for  nothing  p— Yes,  they  do  not  give  the 
water  for  nothing,  and  they  ooght  not  to  do.  I  may 
mention  an  instance  if  you  like.  I  had  a  case  brongbt 
before  mo  on  Friday  last,  not  in  renud  to  ^is  matter, 
but  in  another  matter  in  which  I  am  {M^essionally 
concerned,  and  where  tbe  corporation  has  the  water- 
works, and  where  they  supply  the  baths  for  102.  a  year. 
The  waterworks  manager  was  telling  me  only  last  week 
that  they  were  complaining  that  while  they  chained 
the  baths  only  102.  a  year  for  the  water,  the  tiatha  osod 
about  3002.  worth. 

21.369.  Quite  so,  that  is  a  profit  gol>  by  the  rate- 
payer^  P — 'So.  It  comes  out  of  one  pocket,  and  goes 
into  tiie  other. 

21.370.  It  is  not  paid  in  the  vater  rates  P— No,  they 
do  not  pay.  What  happens  is  they  enable  the  baths 
committee  to  show  a  good  return  on  thmr  baths,  at  the 
expense  of  the  waterworks* 

21.371.  Again,  in  all  t^cso  charges  that  you  have  got 
in  TOUT  Table  N^o.  10,  there  is  the  repayment  of  the  debt  P 
— ^Whore  the  debt  has  not  been  repaid,  no  doubt  that 
is  BO. 

21.372.  Compare  that  with  London ;  there  is  no 
repayment  of  debt  going  on,  except  to  the  very  small 
extent  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  we  taiow  P — No. 

{Chairman,)  And  the  replacement  of  the  plant  out  of 
revenue.  That  takes -the  place  of  the  sinking  fund  in 
Loudon,  as  has  been  explained  to  us. 

21,373.,  (Afr.  Baifour  Brotone.)  The  replacommt  of 
phmt  out  of  rovenne  P  Of  course  the  corporations 
would  do  the  same  probably.  So  that,  there  wonld  be 
two  sinking  fondti  in  cho  country,  and  only  that  one 
sinking  fund  in  the  case  of  London.  But  Mr.  Hawksley 
has  pomted  out  that  tho  sinking  fund  is  one  of  the 
great  disadvantages  that  the  ratepayers  have  to  bear. 
{To  the  witneae.)  In  every  one  of  your  21  places,  or 
19  places  1  think  it  is,  there  is  a  sinking  fund  included 
in  these  rates,  which  is  buying  the  water  undertaking 
for  the  ratepayer  P — Not,  I  think,  in  every  one ;  but  1 
cannot  tell  you  which.  In  a  number  of  thorn,  no  doubt 
that  is  so. 

21.374.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  those  cases,  as  I  have 
instojioed  in  Liverpool,  and,  to  some  extent,  Birming- 
ham, and  certainly  to  a  largo  extent,  MauchcKter,  they 
have  provided  for  a  better  supply  in  tho  future  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  so. 

21.375.  New  works,  such  as  Thirlmoro,  you  have 
already  given  P — And  in  others  they  are  just  at  the  end 
of  their  tether,  and  will  have  to  make  a  considerable 
additional  ouclay. 

21.376.  Take  your  Table  12  that  you  have  put  in 
to-day.  I  will  deal  with  a  122.  house,  if  you  like,  in 
column  21,  you  have  the  average  charges  made  by 
the  local  authorities— those  19— 12.  0».  8*.;  now,  if  I 
am  right  as  to  the  difference  of  rental  value  at  the  two 
places,  that  12,  Of.  8i,  onght  not  to  be  opposite  the 
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9d.  of  the  London  companieB,  but  opposite  the 
11.  48.  4d.;  and  in  that  case  it  would  show  &at  the 
charges  were  Bmallci-  in  the  manicipalitios  P — I  do  uob 
qnite  follow  the  11.  4e.  4d.,  because  you  have  taken  a 
24-1.  house  there.  I  think  you  have  got  at  the  wrong 
column: 

21,877.  I  was  taking  a  12Z.  house  oqual  to  a  24Z. 
house  P — ^Tes. 

21.378.  In  that  cose  the  11.  Os,  Sd.  would  be  oppoaito 
the  11.  48.  4d.,  if  I  am  right,  and  if  the  121.  house  and 
the  24Z.  house  are  comparable  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
show  that  the  municipalities  were  supplying  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  London  oompanies  P — ^Tes.  But  I  do  not 
admit  the  comparison. 

21.379.  (Mr.  Pcmher.)  Is  thnt  the  Sams  rental  of 
house  P— No,  it  i«  comparing  a  house  of  IS/,  rateable 
valtte  with  a  house  of  241.  rateable  Tolue. 

21,;J80.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovm-i.)  Ton  have  spoken 
about  the  repayment  of  debt;  are  you  awaro  that  in 
jSlackbnm,  the  first  on  your  list,  the  repayment  of  debt 
is  equal  to  a  rate  of  i'Sd.  in  the  ponadP — I  do  not 
know  it. 

21.381.  In  Brodrurd  6  6^.  Now  these  two  will  do  for 
comparison.  If  that  is  so,  surolr  you  ought  to  have 
eliminated  the  debt  in  order  to  mako  » true  comparison, 
ought  you  not  P — Ton  mean  that  off  the  19s.  I  ought  to 
have  taken  6d. 

21.382.  Or  whatever  it  is  P— No ;  10  times  65.  equals 


21.3R3.  Tes ;  in  fact  it  is  10  times  G'Qd.,  so  that  it 
would  be  oren  more  than  5i,  So,  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  comparisun,  the  sinking  funds  ought  to  be 
eliminated,  onght  they  notP — It  depends  upon  the 
purpose  you  want  them  for.  This  shows  what  the  man 
baa  to  pay.   Tticy  have  to  pay  these  sinking  funds. 

(CJuiimat).)  It  in  no  consolation,  as  somobody  said, 
to  know  that  one's  grandson  will  pay  very  much  less. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne)  No,  itmay  notbennati'sfootion 
to  the  particalar  man,  but  we  must  remember  that 
those  rates  are  buying  the  het'editament,  as  well  as 
paying  the  annual  expenses. 

(Jfr.  Balf<yaT  Brovam.)  My  Lord,  I  bare  a  great 
number  of  other  smaller  points. 

M^tto^n.)  There  is,  I  am  reminded,  a  twopenny  rate 
in  Bradford  in  addition  to  those  charges. 

21,381.  {Mr.  Balfour  Protons.)  Ton  are  reminded 
wrongly.  The  twopenny  rate  in  Bradfiird  was  laid 
a  year  ago,  and  since  then  Bradford  has  been  in 
Farlittmont  to  suspend  the  sinking  fund  and  the  two- 
penny rate  is  no  longer  ezistingT— Then  thoy  have 
suspended  the  sinking  fund  P 

21.385.  Tes,  they  have  suspended  the  sinking  fond 
for  2  or  3  or  6  years? — Then  this  chargo  doe?  not 
include  the  sinking  fund  in  that  case. 

21.386.  In  Bradrord  it  did,  because  this  table  was 
based  upon  the  year  before  P — Tes,  but  the  cbarge  has 
not  been  altered,  I  think. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Brovine.)  My  Lord.  I  cannot  go  into 
the  details.  WhaC  I  desired  to  show  was  that  the 
comparisons  woro  fallacioua,  nnd  I  have  shown  some 
instances  in  which  I  think  that  there  is  really  no 
comparison  in  the  table  at  alt.    I  will  leave  the  matter. 

{Majw- General  Scott.)  Is  your  cross-examination, 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  directed  to  showing  that  water  in 
London  is  dear  rather  than  cheap  P 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Broton?.)  Certainly,  we  bsUeve  that  if  a 
true  compmson  were  made,  it  would  turn  ont  that  the 

The  witness 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  &«v&%\  times,  my  Lord,  there  has 
been  an  allnsion  to  what  the  statutory  oontrol  of  the 
compuiies  at  the  present  moment  is.  I  haTo  got  a 
memorandum  printed  here,  which  gives  the  various 
clauses  to  whioh  they  are  siibjeoted  under  the  different 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  might  save  your  Lordship  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  all  the  Acts  sepfoately,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  it. 

{Ghah'man.)  Does  it  differ  from  the  table  we  have 
already  had  sent  to  us  P  The  Londiou  Count?  Council 
have  been  good  exiongh  to  supply  us  with  a  table. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  This  is  np  to  date  (  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is. 

(Ohairman.)  Tbe  ^jQnd9n  County  Council  tixo  gener- 
ally np  to  date.      "    '  ^  ■' • 


people  in  London,  similarly  situated  to  the  people  in 
the  country,  were  paying  far  more  for  water, 

{Major- General  Scott.)  Is  not  that  an  argument 
against  purchase  P 

{Mr.  Bogota-  Brovme.)  No,  I  think  not. 

(OJiatrman.)  Ton  have  admitted  that  any  purchaser 
will  hare  to  keep  up  tbe  present  rates. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  With  great  respect,  I  think 
the  advantage  of  purchase  would  be  that  the  4|  million 
of  back  dividends  which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers  of  water  in  London,  if  it  remains  in 
the  companies'  hands,  will  not  be  paid. 

(Chaii-man.)  If  the  arbitrator  disregards  tiut  element 

of  value  P 

iWUnstB.)  Tes. 

{Mr.  Bal/our  Brawn'..)  He  will  discount  it  to  some 
extent. 

{Chairman.)  He  ought  to  give  the  true  present  value 
of  that  future  possibility. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broton".)  True,  and  then  in  that  case, 
of  course,  we  would  get  exactly  tho  value  of  the  money 
wo  paid,  because  we  would  get  it  aimuatly,  having  paid 
for  it  in  a  lump  sum,  but  at  the  pame  time  we  would 
get  all  tbe  incrcmontof  London  in  the  future.  A  good 
(leal  of  tho  cost  wo  say  in  this  particular  case,  as 
illnvtrated  by  Mr.  Hawksle^,  is  due  to  tho  bad 
management  of  the  companies.  He  says  they  are 
supplying  35  gallons  per  head,  and  they  ought  to 
supply  2~i.  If  there  was  a  reduction  in  that,  as  your 
Lordship  pointed  out,  that  would  be  revenue  to  us ;  it 
would  not  be  revenue  to  the  company  unless  they  did 
it.  But  the  arbitrator  would  not  allow  for  an  economy 
that  they  had  not  made,  I  think.  However,  my  LorcC 
I  put  tbe  point,  and  I  do  not  want  to  labour  it. 

{WUnm.)  The  County  Goancil,  I  think,  have  rather 
intimated  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  reduce  it — ^that 
they  require  even  40  gallons  per  head. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  We  do  not  beliertf  you, 
Mr.  Hawksley,  with  regard  to  1^  25  g^lons. 

{Wiln^se.)  I  daresay. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  pleasant  for  you,  at  all  events. 

Gross-examined  by  Lord  Bobebt  Oaca. 

21.387.  There  is  nnly  one  question  I  should  like  to 
ask,  from  the  point  of  view  of  outside  I«ondon.  Ton 
have  been  asked  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  whether  the  provincial  corporations  do  not 
make  a  profit,  and  you  nave  said  that  they  do  make  a 
loofit,  in  some  cases,  ont  of  the  wat^  undertaking  P— 
Tes. 

21.388.  It  has  been  pid<  to  you  tlutt  that  profit,  as  yon 
pnt  it,  comes  from  the  water  consumers,  ud  goes  to 
tbe  relief  of  tlie  ratepayers  P — ^Tea. 

21.389.  Where  the  water  oousumers,  orsome  of  them, 
live  outside  the  borough,  they  would  not  get  any  of  the 
relief  which  goes  to  the  ratepayers  inside  the  boroagh  ? 
— They  woald  not,  and  they  very  often  have  to  pay  a 
differential  charge,  even ;  they  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  than  tbe  water  consumer  in  the  borough ;  and, 
after  all,  ibe^  will  not  obtain  any  relief,  as  you  very 
properly  put  it. 

21.390.  So  thnt,  supposing  there  were  a  purchase  by 
the  municipal  authority  in  London,  since  the  area  of 
supply  of  the  wator  oompanies  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  London,  there  would  be  a  considerable  hotly 
of  water  consumers  who  would  pay  for  tho  relief  of  Ibe 
ratepayers  inside  London  P~Tes. 

withdrew. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Could  it  be  put  on  tbe  notes  P 

(Chaiiinan.)  I  do  think  it  is  a  little  cruel  that  we 
shoold  have  two  statements  of  what  the  law  ih.  Cannot 
the  two  sides  agree  P 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have 
agreed  upon  this  without  tho  slightest  difficulty. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  should  have  thought  so. 
certainly,  my  Lord.  I  have  not  s^on  this  statement  at 
all. 

{Cltairman.)  It  is  really  too  much  to  ask  os  to  look 
through  these.  Surely  you  ought  to  agree  as  to  wbyt 
tihe  result  of  the  existing  law  is. 

{Mr.  Pemlber.)  T??,  certainly. 
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(Ciolmafi.)  The  Ooontr  GonncU  have  famished  ns 
with  %  Rtatoment  which  iB  somewhere  on  the  notos, 
but  I  bare  no  ref^ence  to  xt. 

(iff.  Pemher.)  1  do  not  mnoh  think  it  is  on  the  notes ; 
that  is  what  made  me  ask. 

(iff.  Sal/our  Browne.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  on 
the  QOtes.  It  was  sent  to  the  CommiRsion,  but  it  has 
not  been  put  on  the  notes. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  1  quite,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  no, 
agree  with  what  haa  fallen  from  the  noble  Ivord,  we 
ought  to  agree  that  the  thing  is  correct,  or  not. 

[iff.  Bal/oyr  Brovme.)  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  will  do ; 
the  doenment  that  was  sent  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
kioded  to  you. 


(Mr.  Pemher,)  And  I  will  hand  yon  mine, 

(Mr.  Ba^aw  Bromte,)  We  can  compare  and  then  pat 
on  the  notes  the  one  that  is  a^preed  to. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  And  that  one  will  embody  the  two. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  When  it  is  in  its  finished  shape,  we  will 

put  that  in. 

(Ciiairman.)  1K.r.  Saton  is  the  next  witness  tendered 
to  ns,  but  I  do  not  see  that  he  adds  anything  to  what 
Hr.  Hawksley  has  said.  I  shall  simply  ask  him 
whether  he  agrees  with  Hr.  Hawksley. 

(Mr.  Pepe.)  I  think  with  ^ard  to  Hr.  Eaton,  my 
Lend,  bo  has  had  a  iraried  ezpertenoe,  and  he  does 
desire  to  say  sometiiing  additional  to  iriiat  Hr. 
Hawksley  has  said. 


16  Jan. '99 


Hr.  Edward  Hichabl  Eaton  called  and  examined. 


2I,3D1.  (Caiman.)  Do  yon  agree  with  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hawksley  P— I  do. 

21.392,  You  have  heard  his  evidence  F— Yea,  I  havo. 

21393.  Yon  i^ree  with  the  whole  of  it  F — I  agree 
with  the  whole  of  it. 

21.394.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  —  do  not 
girem  the  same  over  again? — If  yon  please.  There 
tro  one  or  two  points  arising  out  of  Blr.  Hawksley's 
erosa-ezaminotion  jnat  completed  which  might  be  of 
we  if  I  drew  attention  to.  if  yon  will  permit  me. 
The  case  of  Birmingham  was  allnded  to  by  the  learned 
eoansel,  Hr.  ^Ifonr  Browne.  He  referred  to  a  anm  of 
29,8001.,  and  he  said  that  had  been  taken  in  relief  of 
rates.  That,  as  a  fact,  was  not  bo.  Birmingham  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  corporation  management 
and  control  in  this  country.  After  the  transfer  of  the 
ondertaking  in  the  year  1876,  they  maintained  the 
Bcale  of  water  rates  which  the  company  had  had  in 
force  down  to  the  year  1881,  and  then  they  reduced  the 
water  charges.  Bat  in  1894,  when  they  approached 
the  coQstmction  of  ihe  new  scheme  in  Wales,  they 
raised  the  water  rates  again,  and  the  sum  which 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  says  has  been  taken  in  relief  of 
rates  was  really  taken  to  a  special  water  fnnd.  It 
commenced  in  tne  year  1893.  They  took  30.327L  to  a 
Bpecial  water  fund ;  in  the  following  year  12,000!. ;  in 
fte  next  year  17,700t. ;  then  in  the  year  1897, 25,8007. ; 
and  for  the  year  ending  the  Slat  Haroh  1898  th^  took 
28,600I.— all  to  the  special  water  ftind.  It  was  not 
taken  in  relief  of  the  rates  at  all. 

21.395.  One  moment.  They  got  these  extra  snms 
ont  of  the  reduced  water  charges  P — No,  out  of  the 
increased  water  ohai^.  They  increased  the  water 
rate  in  wder  to  provide  the  f^d  and  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  capital  which  is  accrni^  in  respect  of  the 
conatnction  of  the  works  in  mid-Wales. 

21.393.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  was  not  an  increase 
bejimd  the  company's  charges,  only  beyond  their  own 
reduced  charges  ¥ — That  was  so  ,*  that  is  quite  correct. 
They  took  it  off,  and  then  afterwards  tiiey  put  it  on 
again,  but  it  was  not  taken  in  relief  of  rates.  In  other 
towns  th^  have  taken  large  snms  of  mon^.  In  the 
case  of  the  Leicester  Oorporaticm  th^  have  taken  since 
the  transfer  of  t^e  nndertaking,  71,000Z.  odd  in  relief  of 
rates,  and  tiiat  has  all  oome  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
water  consnmera,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  has 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  water  consumora  outside  the 
boroagh  of  Leicester ;  that  is  to  say,  they  collect  the 
water  rate  from  the  outside  district,  and  then  they 
apply  it  in  the  relief  of  their  own  rates  ui&in  the 
faoroagh. 

^  21,397.  (Ohairman.)  Which  ia  very  ingenious  F— That 
is  Tery  ingenions ;  you  are  right,  with  great  respect. 
Then  again,  in  Leicester  th^  do  something  else— — 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  one  of  the  acute  questions  which 
are  uiaing  in  many  of  these  boroughs— Bolton  and 
Manohester,  fi:^  instance — ^between  the  water  consumer, 
who  u  a  dtffbrent  individual  in  many  cases,  and  the 
nrtepeyerF 

(Witne»$.)  Yes. 

(ifr.Pope.)  And  that  would  be  attll  more  acute  if 
Lnd  Bobert  Oeoil.  or  somebody  else,  Ivoadened  the 
area. 

(Lord  Bobert  Oeail.)  It  is  more  of  »  IQddleiex  point 
than  a  Hertfordshire  point. 

(Ohainum.)  When  the  learned  connsel  ht^Yf  done, 
^itftoii,  perhaps  jroQ  wi}l  ooptini^ «. 


Eaton. 

(Wiinete.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  Then  aome  criticism  was  — 
offered  to  the  conatruotion  of  the  Table  10  which 
Hr.  Hawksley  put  in,  because  Edinbnivh  and  Glasgow,  See^fin, 
and,  I  believe,  Dundee  were  not  indued.  The  reason 
is  that  the  pracfcioe  in  Scotland,  arising,  I  beUeve, 
nndCT  statutory  oiactment,  is  totally  different  from 
that  which  obtuna  in  England.  This  kind  of  thing,  to 
which  I  have  just  been  drawing  yonr  Lordship's 
attention,  cannot  arise  in  Bootiand,  beoanse  there  they 
are  not  allowed  to  make  a  profit  and  apply  it  in 
reduction  of  general  rates.  Any  profit  whion  is  miMki 
in  any  year  mnat  be  ap[Jied  to  the  redaction  of  the 
water  rates.  The  only  town  I  know  in  England  when 
that  applies  is  the  city  of  Liverpool, 

21,898.  Do  yoQ  mow  that  there  was  a  clause  of  that 
sort  in  the  Scotch  private  Bills,  by  which  water 
companies  were  parchaaed  in  Scotland  by  corporations  F 
How  it  arises  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  refer  yon  to  the 
sections  of  the  Acta,  but  that  is  tiie  universal  practice 
thronghont  Scotland,  that  a  profit  shall  not  be  made  in 
respect  of  water  to  be  applied  in  rednotion  of  general 
rating. 

(Mr.  Bal^ur  Browne.)  It  is  true,  my  Lord,  and  it 
was  in  a  Private  Bill  that  beoame  an  Act.  It  exists  in 
certain  oases  in  Engluid  too,  Worcester  being  one  of 
them,  beoanse  there  was  a  case  decided. 

{3fr.  Pope.)  Ia  Worcester  one  F 

(ifr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Yes. 

(Hr.  Pemher.)  It  is  in  several  Acta, 

(Mr.  BoAfom  Avtons.)  As  a  fact,  the  Glasgow  rates 
have  been  reddoed  abont  one  half  since  the  companies 
were  purchased. 

(Witneaa.)  That  is  qnite  right.  They  proved,  owing  - 
to  the  great  development  of  Glasgow,  tma  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  residential  property  also,  no  doabt^ 
that  large  profits  coold  be  and  were  made,  and  then  in 
conformity  with  the  authority  under  the  Act  that  was 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  rates,  and  the  rates  have 
been  coiiBiderably  reduced.  But  your  Lordship  will 
see  that  to  introdnce  the  rates  charged  in  towns  under 
such  an  obli|pbtlon  as  that  would  have  entirely  vitiated 
any  comparison  under,  the  tables  which  Hr,  Hawksley 
Itas  put  in. 

21.399.  (afr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  Just  to  refer  for  one 
moment  to  your  statement  about  Birmingham.  You  say 
that  some  80.000L  or  90,0001.  I  think,  adding  together 
the  three  or  fonr  years  you  have  apoken  of  aa  years  of 
profit,  has  been  used  tor  the  benefit  of  the  oommnnily 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  po(^ets  of 
the  shareholders  F~With  respect,  no,  I  think  notj  at 
any  rate  it  is  pocwble  that  it  might  not.  By  the 
operation  of  the  Waterworks  Olaasea  Act,  when 
maximum  dividends  are  ^id,  and  a  reserve  fand  in 
terms  of  the  Waterworics  Clauses  Aot,  1847,  haa  bsen 
provided,  then  all  excess  of  revenue  must  be  applied  in 
redaction  of  the  water  rate. 

31.400.  Yes,  but  at  Bimungham,  had  the  original 
nndertaking  been  paying  its  maximum  dividend  for 
some  time  f— It  had  not  been  paying  it  for  some  time, 
aqd  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  vms  actually  paying  it 
at  the  date  of  transfer,  but  it  was  close  upon  it,  and 
inevitably  in  a  few  yearn  it  would  hare  paid  its 
maximum  dividend. 

81.401.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  l»d  not  received  it, 
that  monqy  whioh  wm  aooamnlftted  and  nied  for  tl» 
pnblio  benefit  wonld  have  gone  to  the  benefit  of  priint» 
■bsreholdan  F--Tpi,  iindogb^^  it  1^ 
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21.402.  Thatwaaa  gain  to  the  mnnioipallty  P_I  do 
not  know ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ihac,  beoauBO  they 

ic  T—  .V  maintained  the  rates  for  six  or  seven  years  after  the 

transfer. 

21.403.  Yea,  but  you  Bay  that  they  lowered  the  rates 
for  a  time  P — They  lowered  the  rates  in  the  ^ear  1882, 

.  haTing  obtauted  possessioQ  of  the  nadertaku^  at 
beginning  of  the  year  1876. 

21>4M.  To  thai  extent  the  municipality  benefited, 
did  it  not  P — ^Tlui  municipality  benefited,  yes,  beoanae 
they  created  a  reserre  fond ;  they  applied  all  Uie  excess 
water  revenue  to  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fimd. 

21.405.  And  a  portion  of  that  revenue  which  went  to 
this  fund  would  have  gone  into  the  pocketB  of  the 
shareholders  until  they  got  their  full  diridende  ? — 
ThaL  is  so,  and  then  after  that  they  would  have  created 
a  reserve  fund,  and  then  tbd  w&ter  rates  must  hare 
been  reduced. 

21.406.  {Mr.  Fembe^'.)  So  that  one  ought  to  consider 
what  the  Company  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  in 
existence  now  P — Certainly. 

21.407.  (ifr.  BaXfovr  Browne.)  If  the  Company  had 
carried  oat  the  Birmingham  Welsh  Scheme,  there 

.  would  have  been  no  reserve  fond.  They  would  have 
to  raise  more  capital,  and  it  would  have  gone  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  that,  and  that  very  money  went  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  Welsh  Scheme  P — After  they 
had  raised  the  lates,  yes. 

21.408.  {Mr.  Mellm:)  They  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
'  rates  in  order  to  get  the  money.    Somebody  must  pay 

the  interest  on  the  money  required  for  the  Welsh 
Scheme  surely  P — That  is  no  doubt  the  case,  and 
that  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  arguments  for  these 
undertakings  remaining  in  the  han£  of  the  companies. 

21.409.  It'  it  had  remained  in  rhe  hands  of  the 
Company,  the  Company  would  have  bad  to  go  to  Wales 
jnst  as  much  as  the  Corporation  P— Quite  so,  but  they 
would  not  havo  raised  the  rates ;  the  rates  would  have 
remained  the  same. 

21.410.  They  would  have  had  to  raise  tbc  money  in 
some  way  or  another  to  go  to  Wales  P — They  would, 
and  it  would'  have  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
shareholders,  as  it  invariably  does  when  a  company  has 
to  ^  for  an  extended  scheme  of  water  supply.  The 
dividend  goes  down,  and  it  remains  down  nntil  gradually 

£be  development  of  the  undertaking  the  water  is 
utilized  and  the  dividend  goes  up  again. 

21.411.  {OhaM-man.)  I  suppose  that  nobody  can  donbt 
that  the  London  charges  will  ultimately  give  a  profit 
upon  whatever  future  xeasouable  expenditure  is  made 
for  future  increased  snpply  P — No  donbt  they  will.  As 
time  goes  on  and  as  London  extends,  and  there  is  a 
larger  and  lai^r  revenue  derived  from  the  increased 
popalation,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  profit  must  be  made. 

21.412.  Then  that  profit,  as  Mr.  Do  Bock  Porter  has 
just  put  to  you,  will  ultimately,  if  there  is  a  purchase, 
go  into  the  pockets  of  tiie  community  instead  of  into 
the  pockets  of  the  shareholders  ? — That  is  true ;  bat 
the  commnnily  into  whose  pockets  it  goes,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  will  be  the  Ba>me  commanity  out  of 
whoau  pocket  it  comes. 

21,41^.  While  the  water  consumers  at  first  will  have 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  as  it  were — to  provide  the 
uecessaiy  capital — ^ultimately  there  will  be  a  reduction 
in  the  water  rates  P — ^With  great  respect,  I  t^m  inclined 
to  doubt  that.  The  pracbiee  cX  pruvmcial  towns  at  any 
rate  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  that,  Biimiugham  is 
ahnost  the  only  case,  if  not  the  only  case  that  l  know 
'  where,  as  soon  as  a  reasonable  profit  is  made,  the  water 
rates  are  then  rednCed. 

21,414.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Pol  ler.)  Has  ntit  that  been  the 
case  witii  Hanphester  P— Thwe  has  been,  I  bolieve,  on 
two  occasions  u  reduction  of  the  public  rate  in  Han- 
chcster,  aboot  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  say 
another  word  in  a  raomont.  -  I  believe  that  for  the 
coming  year,  commencing  after  the  25th  March,  there 
will  be  a  further  reduction  of  water  rate  in  Manchester. 
But  the  public  rftto  in  Manchester  ia  a  very  curious 
proceeding  indeed.  It  has  bifou  for  a  great  number  of 
years  a  rate  of  'dd.  in  the  £,  and  it  has  bsen  levied  on  all 
-  classes  of  property  throughout  the  oit^'.  It  has  brought 
in  practically  as  much  as  the  whoie  domestic  water 
supply  charged  at  the  rate  ot'  Sid.  in  the  £— that  is  to 
say,  that  for  the  strictly  domestio  supply  of  water  in 
Manchester,  the  consumer  pays  in  the  £  domestic 
rate,  and  'id.  in  the  £  public  rate  j  Jbut  then  all  other 
prc^rUee  throughout  we  city,  whether  the^  take  water 


or  whether  they  do  not,  hare  also  this  id.  in  the  £  to 
pay ;  so  that  the  result  has  been  in  Manchester  that  the 
3f2.  pnblic  rate,  levied  withont  distinction  on  alt  classes 
of  property,  ha^  brought  in  practically  as  much  revenue 
as  the  9(1.  domestic  rate  for  a  domestic  supply  of  water 
,  simply. 

21.415.  The  total  charge  in  Manchester  is  not  more 
than  five  per  cent.,  takmg  both  rates  tog^ier,  and 

there  arc  no  extras  whatever — ^the .  five  per  cent,  covers 
'  everything  on  the  rateable  valne,  does  it  not? — That  is 
true,  So  far  as  the  domestic  consamer  is  concerned,  bat 
it  is  not  true,  so  far  as  any  other  owner  or  occupier  of 
■  property  is  concerned,  who  does  not  take  a  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  or  who  has  business  pre- 
mises attached  to  his  domestic  dwelling-house,  sepa- 
rately rated,  or  rated  in  excess  of  his  domestic  dwelling- 
house.  In  that  case  he  pays  an  additional  3(2.  in  the  £ 
on  the  total  rateable  value  of  such  premises. 

21.416.  {Ohairwan.)  The  evidence  we  have  had  is 
that  in  Manchester  the  same  charges  are  paid  for  water 
as  used  to  be  paid  to  the  Company  P — -Then,  if  that  be 
the  case,  my  statement  just  now,  that  they  havo  been 
reduced,  is  wrong.  Uy  impression  was  that  they  had 
been  reduced,  but  if  that  is  stated  as  a  fao^  then  I  am 
wrong  as  to  that. 

31.417.  (3fr.  Be  Bock  Ttyrter)  Just  now  you  said  the 
effect  of  going  for  a  further  supply  was  to  roduce  the 
profits  of  the  undertaking  for  a  time.    What  is  your 

,  opinion  with  reference  to  the  Staines  scheme  ;  will 
wat  affect  the  dividends  of  the  water  companies, 
assuming  that  the  whole  undertakings  are  left  in  their 
possession  P — The  Staines,  or  an^  equivalent  under- 
taJdng,  I  think,  wonld  m^  materially  affect  the  divi- 
dends ;  it  w(mld  a  little,  probably,  but  not  to  any  very 

treat  extent—for  this  impoHant  reason ;  the  wwlos  at 
taines  can  be  carried  out  in  comi»ratiTely  small  in- 
stalments, and,  therefore,  there  is  only  a  comparatively 
limited  expenditure  of  capita  from  time  to  time.  iSo 
soon  as  an  additional  30  million,  or  40  million,  or  50 
million  gallons  a  day  becomes  necessary*  reservoirs  to 
yield  that  quantity  of  water  can  be  oonatrooted,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  serious  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the 
meiropolitan  water  companies. 

21.418.  You  think  that  some  of  the  companies  may 
be  affected  temporarily  P — Just  to  a  slight  extent.  Tes, 
I  think,  they  probably  might. 

21.419.  {Gkairman.)  The  evidence  we  had  about 
Manchester,  at  Question  3284,  was  this— i^t  ^e  Cor- 
poration have  gone  on  charging  the  same  water  rate 
since  the  parohase,  and  that  they  are  charging  3}  per 
cent,  on  all  classes  of  property  on  ratea.oIo  value  for 
domestic  purposes ;  ancl  then  there  oomes  the  public 
Water  rate  of  Zd.  that  you  have  just  mentioned  P — 
Tes,  there  is  the  pnblic  rate  of  and  that,  I  beh'eve, 
is  to  be  reduced  from  Lady  Day  next. 

21.420.  {Mr.  Mellm:)  Is'  that  rate  of  3d.  charged  to 
people  who  have  their  watw  by  meter  P — Yes,  It  is 
charged  on  all  rateable  property  without  exception 
throughout  the  City. 

21.421.  {Ghaii-mun.)  On  the  owners  of  property,  wc 
.  were  told,  not  on  the  occupiers  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  uoon 

the  owners ;  as  to  that  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  h*ave 
never  been  a  ratepayer  in  Manchester. 

21.422.  You  say  the  Zd.  rate  produces  as  much  as  the 
water  rate— —  P—For  domestic  purposes,  in  respect  of 
the  9d.  in  the  £,  yes. 

21.423.  PraoticaUr, -:the  rate  charged  for  domestic 
purposes  is  doubled  by  the  machinery  of  this  rate  P— 
That  is  so.  It  -is  very  often  the  case  that  tlie  Man- 
chester rate  is  quoted  as  a  total  of  5  per  cent.,  and  then 
'  the  additional  chai^o  of  Zd.  intbe£ontiie  other  pro- 
perty, not  taking  supplies  for  domestic  purposes,  is  left- 
out  of  consideration  altogether. 

21,4S4.  But  that  is  an  advantage,  is  it  not,  that  the 
corporation  has  that  power  of  shutSing  the  cards,  as  it 
were,  in  that  way  and  distribnting  Uie  bnrcbn  upon 
different  shoulders  P— With  great  respect  I  admire  your 
remark,  shuflaing  the  cards ;  I  think  it  is  extremely 
appropriate  i  bat  i  do  not  think  there  is  any  odvuitage 
in  It. 

21.425.  Each  man  feels  the  bnrden  less  severely 
think  not. 

21.426.  It  is  3d.  on  one  shoulder  and  Srf.  on  the 
other  P—  It  comes  eventually  out  of  one  pocket. 

21.427.  {Mr.  Pemb»i\)  And  is  collected  on  the  same 
day,  probably  f — It  is  all  collected  together. 
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21,*28.  (Chairman.)  The  whole  poiiit  of  it  is  that  it 
comes  out  of  different  pockets,  1  thought.  The  3cL 
comes  oat  of  poclcetB  that  take  no  water,  and  the  other 
U.  comes  out  of  eTeryhodj's  pocket  that  does  take 
inter  P— I  think  the  net  result  of  it  is  that  ib  is  a  Tery 
gKftt  bnrden  which  certainly  oonld  not  oomo  into 
operttton  under  a  company. 

21.429.  {3fr.  Mellor.)  It  practically  comes  to  this, 
docs  it  not,  that  thi  rate  is  divided  between  the  owner 
sDd  the  occupier  ? — In  theory  that  is  80 ;  whether  it  is 
K  in  practice  I  am  not  quite  sure,  sir. 

(Jfr.  BatfouT  Browne.)  I  may  say  that  my  learned 
friend.  Mr.  Fember,  was  successful  in  getting  a  similar 
Bill  for  IrtTorpool,  because  the  owners  of  property  got 
the  advantage  of  having  the  mains,  and  the  rateable 
Tslne  of  their  property  went  up  because  they  were 
{irotected  from  tire.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  similar 
thaige  upon  the  owners  of  property  in  liiverpool. 

(if)'.  P&mbew)  All  I  can  say  in  regai'd  to  that  is  that 
"oar  pleasant  vices  make  iustrumeiits  to  plague  us." 

21.430.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Tho  suggeatiou  is  that 
the  pipes  being  there  the  protection  from  fire  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  P — The  pipes  are  there,  and 
the  protection  from  fire  is  there  in  the  hands  of  a 
company  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  hands  of  a  cor* 
pontion.  Nothing  is  paid  for  water  taken  for  fire 
pnrposes  in  the  hands  of  a  company ;  we  are  under 
obligstion  in  Uie  Watwworks  Clauses  Act  

21.431 .  The  owners  of  [xroperty  do  not  pay  for  it,  that 
ii  all  the  difference  P — It  is  paid  for  out  of  tBo  pockets 
of  the  shareholders. 

21.432.  It  is  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
Etuners  of  water  in  aid  of  the  person  vrho  owns  the 
property  that  gets  the  protection  P  —  Precisely ;  the 
people  who  take  the  water  ate  the  [people  whose  property 
a  there  to  be  protected,  and  the  pipes  and  the  hydrants 
are  laid  down  and  kept  charged  with  water  for  that 
porpose. 

[Chairman.)  Hare  yon  any  question  to  pnt  in  oross- 
examination  to  Mr.  Eaton  P 

(Mr.  BaJfow  Browne.)  No,  my  Lord. 

[Mr.  Pemtei'.)  Mr.  Eaton,  I  think,  had  some  facts 
which  he  wished  to  put  before  you  about  the  Thames 
which,  I  think,  have  not  been  before  you. 

21.433.  (Chiirman  to  Wiineta.)  About  what?— Doea 
yoar  Lordship  desire  to  have  any  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  oalcalattng  tho  yield  of  tho  Thames  valley  P 

21.434.  Do  yon  mean  the  rainfall  of  the  Thames  ? — 
The  rainfall. 

21.435.  That  was  all  given  to  the  Balfour  CommisBion, 
aud  wo  have  got  llkat  before  us ;  do  you  differ  from  the 
evidence  given  to  the  Balfour  Commission  P  -—  No, 

I  esoept  thi&^I  think  perhaps  the  yield,  as  set  out  in  the 
'  Balioor  Commission,  for  three  consecutive  dry  years 
i  may  possibly  be  a  trifie  in  excess  of  the  true  figure.  I 
I  believe  that  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
I  getting  a  yield  of  1,000  million  gallons  a  day  throagh- 
'       out  the  whole  of  three  consecutive  dry  years. 

21.436.  Ton  say  the  Balfour  Commission  state— I  do 
Eot  carry  the  fig^are  in  my  memory  P — They  make  the 
figure  a  little  more  than  that ;  I  think  it  is  nearer  1,100 
iDStead  of  1,000. 

21.437.  Ton  mean  that  the  rainfall  in  the  Thames 
catchment  basin  amounts,  you  say,  to  1.000  raillton 
gallons  per  day  P — Throughout  that  dry  period. 

21.438.  The  driest  period  

{}£r.  JPemher.)  He  ^ves  the  available  rain&U  which 
.  comeB  into  the  river. 

(ITtfneH.)  Yes,  the  amount  that  can  be  nseftilly 
atored  and  distributed. 

21.439.  {Ohairman.)  Yon  mean  that  amount  must  get 
into  the  Thames  P— That  amount  does  get  into  we 
Thames,  and  subject  to  any  minimum  quantity  which 
is  bed  (and  which  I  venture  to  sivy,  in  my  opinion, 
▼oold  be  ample  if  placed  at  100  million  goUons  a  day) 
to  flow  over  Teddin^^  Weir,  the  rest  of  the  900 
nillitHii  per  day  is  available  for  the  supply  of  London. 

21.440.  Can  you  giTe  ns  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  sized 
Btream  the  Thames  would  be  below  the  lowest  lock  if 
only  100  million  gallons  a  day  oome  over  that  lock  P — 
Tour  Lordship*  no  doubt,  knows  the  Thames  below 
Teddington. 

21.441.  Slightly,  yes  P~Of  course,  the  consideration 
thia  snl^ect  i«  veiy  mnsAi  modified  by  the  condition 

cf'tiiie  tide 


21.442.  That  is  what  I  am  supposingP — If  the  tide  Mr.E.M. 
has  gone  out  completely  so  that  tnere  is  a  free  fall  for  Eatan, 
the  water  1  presnme  your  Lordship  refers  to  that  P   

21.443.  Yes.  I  do  refer  to  that  P—With  100  million  16  Jan. '99 
gallons  a  day  going  down,  I  imagine  that  there  would  — — ^ 
be  an  ample  supply  of  water  there  to  float  any  vessel, 

that  is,  auT  barge  or  craft  iliat  would  be  likely  to  vanb 
to  get  up  there,  across  the  whole  width  of  die  Thames, 
as  you  see  it  at  that  point. 

21.444.  (Mr.  Mellw.)  Any  steamer  P — Only  steamers 
such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to  Teddington 
Weir,  and  pass  the  lock.  Anything  that  could  pass  the 
lock  would  pass  freely  up  the  bed  of  the  river.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  remind  your  Lordship  that  the  condi'* 
tion  of  the  river  now  is  materially  modified  by  the 
Bicfamond  "Weir.  The  questions  put  to  Mr.  Hawksley 
in  cross-examination  as  to  the  deposit  uf  eilt  in  that 
upperpart  of  the  river  wants,  I  thinlk,  this  explanation : 
The  Bilt  will  be  deposited  when  the  water  attains  a 
certain  state  of  qniesconoe  ;  of  course  it  will  be  set  in 
motion  again  the  moment  that  water  attains  tho  same 
velocity  tiut  it  had  prior  to  the  moment  of  deposit, 
and  that  does  not  depend  now  upon  the  falling  at  tlw 
tide  all  tho  way  down  the  river,  but  upon  the  working; 
of  the  Bichraond  Weir.  The  distance  is  very  mn^ 
shortened.  With  regard  to  the  whole  bed  of  tae  river 
below  Kichmond  Weir,  that  is  controllable  by  tho 
Richmond  Weir ;  water  can  be  ponded  up  there  and 
then  sent  out  in  any  wa^  that  the  Oonsfflrvators  think 
fit  down  the  bed  of  the  nver. 

21.445.  (Ghaimhan)  Ton  mean  that  yon  can  pound 
tho  water  at  Richmond  Weir  during  high  tide  and  send 
it  down  at  low  tide  P — Yes.  That  is  done  now,  and 
during  the  whole  of  tho  dry  weather  of  this  year,  sofar 
as  my  information  goes,  there  has  never  bemi  one  single 
complaint  an  to  the  state  of  the  river,  either  aS  regards 
deposit  of  silt  or  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
river  for  any  purpose  for  which  the  river  is  required  to 
be  used. 

21.446.  (Mr.  Mellm:)  Have  you  heard  any  ether 
complaint  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Thames  when 
the  water  was  low  9 — I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

21.447.  Owing  to.  the  small  quantity  of  water  coming 
down? — No,  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  There  has 
nbthlng  been  suggested  in  my  hearing  at  all. 

21.448.  (Chairoian.)  If  I  may  refer  to  my  own 
experience,  I  remember  years  ago,  when  I  was  fonng 
enoDgh  to  go  boating  on  the  l£ames,  the  condition  of 
the  Tuames  at  Eel  Pie  Island  in  the  sammer  was  the 
most  lamentable  thing  ooncetvable;  there  was  hardly 
any  water  at  all,  and  yon  oonld  not  get  np  in  an 
orainai7  sculling  boat  P<— Quite  tme,  bnt  I  believe  that 
is  malwially  modified  for  the  better  now. 

21.449.  By  Richmond  Weir  f — ^Tes,  I  presiune  it  ia 
Richmond  weir. 

■  21,450.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  What  else  could  there  be  ?— I 
think  a  scouring  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  I  think, 
of  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
.scouring  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 

21.451.  That  would  not  increase  the  quantity  of 
water?— It  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  Richmond  Weir 
that  has  created  the  improvement  there.  Certain  it  is, 
that  there  has  been  no  complaint  whatever  as  to  the 
state  of  the  river ;  ond  everybody  at  Richmond  is  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  river  now  since 
the  eonstrnction  of  the  Richmond  Weir.  I  have  rela- 
tives living  at  Richmond,  and  I  havo  hoard  it  stated 
that  tho  value  of  property  has  gone  up  since  the 
Richmond  Weir  has  lieen  construoted,  tho  condition  of 
the  river  has  been  so  much  .improved. 

21.452.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Pm-ter.)  But  you  hardly  think 
it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  river  to  bring 
down  the  200  million  gallons'  limit  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  about,  to  100  miillion  gallons,  do  you  P — 
I  do,  certainly.  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  the  resources 
of  tho  Thames  to  allow  200  million  gallons  a  day  to  go 
over  Teddington  Weir.  It  ia  not  wanted;  andthere- 
foi-e,  if  it  is  not  wanted,  it  is  better  applied  to  some 
useful  porpose. 

(Sw- John  Boi-ington.)  It  got  down  to  as  low  as  42 
millions  one  day  this  year,  I  believe.  I  do  not  know,  I 
atn  sure,  quite  what  the  figure  was.  It  has  fallen  cou> 
siderably,  I  believe,  l>elow  lOO  millions ;  and  if  that 
limit  were  adhered  to,  it  is  quite  certain,  thero  having 
been  no  complaint  with  the  low  fimre  yon  name,  there 
would  not  be  any  complaint  wiu  the  much  lo^er 
qnantity. 
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Mr.E.M.     21,453.  {OhavnuoM.)  I  do  not  think  the  200-million 
£atoH.    liiois  is  at  present  in  force  by  lawP' — No,  it  is  not; 
~ — ,     there  ia  no  kmitation  whatOTer.   The  oompaniea  now, 
16  3m.  99  ^  jijg  extent  of  their  statutoiT'  powers,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  Southwark  and  Vanxhall  Oompanj  and 
the  Staines  Committee,  are  entitled  to  take  their  statu- 
tory qnantities  of  water,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
river  may  be. 

21.454.  {Major-Chrural  Scott.)  Do  yoa  say  that  the 
working  of  the  Biohmond  Weir  tends  to  oImt  the  idlt 
out  of  tiie  river  P — I  do,  certainly. 

21.455.  How  does  that  operate  P~-It  operates  in  this 
way :  when  the  tide  has  fallen  to  a  certain  extenc,  the 
tide  falling  more  or  le88  slowly,  then  the  water  is  dia- 
chatved  from  the  Bichmond  Weir;  that  exeniBes  a 
flnshing  inflttence  on  the  bed  of  the  river, 

21.456.  [Mr.  BaJfow  Browne.)  The  eamewater  passed 
down  before P — The  same  water  passed  down;  out  it 
passed  down  in  a  diflereDt  w(^— it  passed  down  at  a 
different  time,  and  in  different  qoanti^. 

21.457.  yChaii-Tnan.)  You  say  you  can  nurse  the  100 
million  gallons  going  orer  Teadin^ton  Weir  at  Bich- 
mond Weir  till  the  period  of  low<tide,  when  you  cma 
discharge  them  with  effect  P— Certainly  you  can.  You 
can  do  this:  yon  can  pond  up,  by  means  of  the  Bioh- 
mond  Weir,  the  tidal  water  wnioh  now  goes  a  certain 
height  np  to  Teddington  Weir. 

Tha  witnes 


OK  WATEiH  SUPPLy  : 

21.458.  I  seb ;  the  Bichmond  Weir  lets  the  tide  go 
over  it  P — The  excess  water  passes  over.  Then  you  lift 
the  shuttles ;  and  then  away  goes  the  water  scouring 
down  the  bed  of  the  river.  At  the  same  time  it  creates 
a  veloei^  in  she  portion  of  the  stream  between  the 
Bichmond  Weir  and  the  Teddington  War. 

21.459.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  That  is  to  say,  yon  flush  the 
bed  of  the  river  P — Yes.  A  homely  illustration  is  that 
of  the  flnshing-tank  of  a  sewer ;  it  is  precisely  the  samo 
thing.  I  do  not  put  it  forward  as  any  paraUel;  bat  it 
is  the  operation  of  the  same  means  of  flashing. 

21.460.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Eaton,  thafe 
there  is  anything  more  that  I  want  to  ask  yon? — If 
your  Lordship  pleases.  One  point  I  might  venture  to 
express  an  opinion  on,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  ab  to  the 
propriety  of  fixing  the  gauging  station  for  all  lliia 
water,  whatever  it  may  be  tbat  is  sent  down  the  river, 
at  Teddington  Weir,  and  not  having  it,  as  now,  scattered 
in  two  or  three  places.  It  is  of  great  importance,  to 
m^  mind,  that  the  ganging  station  should  be  below  the 
point  of  intake. 

21.460a.  Certainly  P— And  that  the  Teddington  Weir 
should  be  re-oonstructed  in  order  that  it  should  be  made 
into  a  proper  gauging  weir — that  it  should  be  made 
water-tight  and  the  gauging  apparatus  fixed  there. 

(Ohairman.)  Thank  you. 
I  withdrew. 


(Chairman.)  Before  we  rise  to-day,  I  am  anxious  to 
Bay,  and  I  think  that  alt  the  Commissioners  arc  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  this  evidence  is  really  being  pro- 
tracted unnecessarily.  J  do  trust  the  learned  Counsel 
will  bring  their  witnesses  within  a  reasonable  compass. 
We  think  that  four  days  mora  ought  to  condnde  this 
inquiry. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Bi-ovme.)  My  Ijord,  I  am  told  that 
to-morrow,  probably,  the  witnesses  called  will  be 
chemists ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  we  are  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  quality  of  the  water. 

(Ohavrnum.)  I  think  that  the  mere  qufllitjr  of  tiie 
water  is  totally  irrelevant  to  our  inquiry. 

(Jfr.  Bai/owr  Browne.}  So  did  I. 

(iff.  Fope.)  Clearly,  my  Lord,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  o^ect  of  calling  any  chemist  is  wiUi  that  object  at 
all.  One  of  the  points  of  inquiry  here  is  the  question 
of  the  necessity  to  take  flood  water,  in  other  words,  the 

aaestion  of  storage  that  must  be  provided,  and  that  ie 
ependent  upon  the  period  when  yoa  oan  take  that 
water  into  tho  reservoir. 

{OJnUrman.)  I  agree  that  is  true. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  To  that  extent  we  propoae  to  direct  tiie 

evidence. 

(Chairnian.)  Very  well. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Mv  Lord,  I  cannot  possibly 
bo  here  to-morrow;  if  Hiytning  TOiy  important  should 
arise,  perhaps  they  would  give  me  an.  oppwtonity  of 
abking  a  question  upon  anouer  oocasion. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  We  shall  not  object  to  your  aakicg 
qnesluons  at  any  time. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  Thank  yon;  I  am  mnoh 

obliged. 

(Ohavrman.)  If  vour  scientifio  witnesses  oould  throw 
any  light  upon  the  question  of  oontrol  as  connected 
with  filteration,  it  would  be  valuable.  We  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  whether  the 
system  of  filtration  could  be  improved  so  as  to  exclude 
Mcteria  and  to  make  the  water  perfectly  innocuous. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  they  have 
gone  very  carefully  into  that. 

(Chairman.)  We  really  must  ask  yon  to  expedite  the 
matter,  and  to  apply  your  etvidenoe  directly  to  the 
points  we  have  got  to  consider. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  think,  at  all  events,  ihe  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  has  certainly  had  fro&i  Ur.  Hollams  a 
sort  of  indication  of  what  we  should  propose  to  do.  As 
Boon  as  this  question  of  flood  water,  and  so  on,  is 
disposed  of,  we  propose  entirely  to  oonfine  our  evidence 
to  individual  companies,  and  to  the  subjects  analagons 
to  what  your  Loraships  mentiooted  at  the  termination 
of  the  last  sitting,  namely,  the  question  of  the  conduct 
of  the  companies,  and  the  mattertf  which  have  been 


charged  against  them,  as  a  reason  why  they  should  be 
purcmtfed. 

(Okaii-man.)  Do  remember  that,  strictly  speaking, 
our  only  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  financial  expediency 
of  purchase,  and  if  you  can  throw  light  upon  that  yoa 
can  assist  us. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  If  your  Lordship  will  for^tive  me,  I  felt 
that  very  strongly,  and  I  have  been  considering  during 
the  vacation  what  we  should  have  to  do.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  this  inquiry  has  wandered  — - 

(Ohairman.)  A  good  deaL  I  have  done  my  best  to 
keep  it  within  bonndi,  but  I  find  it  very  difficult. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  We  ought  to  say,  in  onr  own  justifica- 
tion, my  Lord,  that  tiie  erratic  character  of  the  inquiry 
began  before  the  companies  came  in. 

({/Airman.)  I  do  not  want  to  blame  either  aide. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  We  do  not  blame  anybody. 

(Chairman.)  This  question  of  Wales  and  the  Staines 
storage  is  quite  a  collateral  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  throwing  sticks  into  your  own  wheels.  Is 
pnrehase  financially  expedient  P  That  partly  depends 
upon  whetheryon  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  goiug  to  Wales ;  if  you  have  to  spend  mnch  less 
money  in  making  storage  reservoirs,  purchase  becomes 
much  easier  and  more  expedient. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  If  they  will  not  use  Staines  and  will 
go  to  Wales  it  will  be  expensive  to  them,  and  it  will  be 
cheap  to  us. 

{OhMrman.)  That  depends  upon  who  the  purchaser 
is,  which  is  another  question. 

(Mr.  Pdpe.)  Looking  at  the  reference  to  tho  Commia- 
sion,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  pointed  oat  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  phrase  is  some  question  of  this  kind: 
Assume  that  at  some  period  oombined  action  in 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  further 
supply,  could  that  he  done,  by  the  individual  com- 
panies, or  is  it,  as  my  friend  would  contend,  just  the 
subject  matter  which  a  large  body  ought  to  undertake 
OS  a  capital  question.  That  is  the  point  to  which,  by* 
and.by,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  direct  year  LonI- 
ship's  attention  —  whether  combination  amongst  the 
companies,  as  in  the  Staines  Bevervoirs  case,  might 
not  be  as  good  a  solntion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
vision  of  a  future  sapply,  whatever  its  cost,  as  the 
purchase  by  a  public  authority. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  say  that  is  within  the  third  head 
of  the  reference? 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  think  so. 

(Chairman.)  I  will  look  at  it  again  with  that  view.  I 
thought  we  hikd  exhausted  and  finished  with  tho  third 
head  in  what  we  did  in  November  and  December,  and 
that  all  that  was  left  was  the  financial  expedUm^  of 
purchase,  and  if  ao,  by  whom* 
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{Mr.  Pcpe-)  Do  yon  mean  the  financial  expedienoy  of 
nardiaiB  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayer  and  of  the 
aatsoffler,  and  of  the  fatnre  snpply  of  London  P 

(Gkaiman.)  Tea,  yon  must  take  into  acucont  the 
ttttm  irapply  of  Iiondon.  The  future  snpply  of  Ijou- 
doo  outT  make  Wales  necessa^;  if  bo,  whatever  the 
tort  of  wales,  yon  mnst  go  there. 

(ITr.  Pope,)  Quite  so.  Then  it  may  be  a  question  of 
^lefter  the  indiridiul  companies  are  strong  enoi^^ 


tonndertaho  sooh  an  expemUtnre,  whioh  might  be  an  itJaa.*99. 
argument,  and  it  seems  to  rae  to  be  the  only  argmnent,  ■ 
if  I  may  say  so,  which  ia  left  in  favour  of  pnrchMe. 

(afr.  Pemhei:)  Or  of  amalgamation, 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Of  the  financial  expediency  of  purohase 
as  far  as  tne  ratepayer  and  consumer  are  concerned. 

{Ghairman.)  At  any  rate,  we  feel  that  the  inqniry 
has  gone  on  oertainly  very  long,  an4  V9  arQ  extremely 
uuions  to  oonclnde  it. 


[A4joiumedto  to-morrow  at  12  Q'clook.J 
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Kr.  Ba^our  BTotone,  Q.O.,  and  Hr.  Freeman,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Oounsel  for  the  London  Oonnty  Oonnoit 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.G.,  and  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Oounsel  for  the  New  Biver  and  the  Southwark 

and  Vanxhall  Water  Oompames. 
Ur.  Littler,  Q.C.,  and  "Mr.  Letoit  Coward  appeai-ed  as  Oounsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Mr.  Pember,  Q.O.,  apprared  as  Counsel  tot  the  Iiambeth,  East  London,  Qnmd  jQnction,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies, 
ffir  /oMpfc  Leese,  Q.O.,  M.P,,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Coun^  Oouncil. 
Kr.  BtMardf  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bobert  Ceml  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Sir  Richard  NiehoUon  appeared  for  the  Connty  Cooneil  of  Middlesex. 
Sit.  Q,  Prior  Qoldney  (Bemembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


21,461.  {Mr.  Femher.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  it  might  be 
u  veil  if  X  just  put  straight  what  seemed  to  be  rather 
'«4j.  iBUBConception  of  law  ^sterday.  We  understood  my 
hinied  friend  to  sav  that  in  consequence  of  legislation 
in  1852,  there  had  been  constant  supply  in  the  Metro- 
polia  from  that  time  down  to  now— I  mean,  that  it  had 
been  as  a  matter  of  law.  That  is  true  in  one  sense, 
Int  it  is  untme  in  another;  and  the  untrue  is  the 
practical  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  Act  of  1852, 
cluster  84-,  by  section  15,  proscribes  that — "  After  the 
"  expiration  of  five  yeara  from  this  Act " — that  would 
be  in  IBW — '*  every  Company  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
"  visions  of  their  special  Act  provide  " — I  leave  ont 
umeoessary  words — "a  constant  snpply  of  pure  and 
"  wholesome  water  snfficient  for  the  domestic  use  of 
"  the  inhabitants  of  all  houses  supplied  by  such  com- 
"  pany,  at  such  presenre  as  will  reach  the  top  story," 
snaeoon.  There  is  a  proviso  that  "no  compuiy  shall 
"  be  bound  to  provide  a  constant  snpply  of  water  to 
"  any  district  main  until  four-fifths  of  the  owners  or 
"  occupiers  of  the  houses  on  such  main  shall,  by 
"  writing  under  their  hands,  bave  required  such 
"  company  to  provide  such  supply,  nor  even  upon  such 
"  requisition  in  case  it  can  be  shown  by  any  company 
"  objecting  to  ^Am  same  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  tho 
"  houses  on  such  main  are  not  supplied  witii  pipes, 
"  cooks  "-—and  all  sorts  of  things  u>e  mentioned— 
"  oonstmcted  according  to  the  rei;nlabions  prescribed 
"  by  the  special  Act  or  by  this  Act,  or  which  any 
*'  OHUpaiiy,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"  may  from  time  to  time  make  in  that  behalf."  Then 
there  are  certun  other  odmiiiislrativo  parts  of  tho 
netion  which  T  need  not  read.  But  just  see  whet  nii 
unworkable  section  that  was  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They 

I  08U8. 


were  not  bound  to  do  it  nnless  four-fifths  asked,  and 
then  there  would  have  to  be  an  inquisition  on  all  houses 
on  a  particular  main  to  see  whether  one-fifth  was  pro- 
perly supplied  with  all  lands  of  various  fittings,  and 
then  there  were  to  be  farther  regnlations  put  into  force 
Buoh  as  the  Bou^  of  Trade  miffbt  approve,  and  Uien 
there  are  various  other  things  with  which  I  do  not  trouUe 
you.  Suffice  it,  1  think,  to  say  thot  I  have  shown  that 
that  was  an  unworkable  section  which  never  was  put 
into  operation.  Tour  Lordship  will  excuse  me  for 
asking  you  to  mark  this,  that  the  initiative  in  that 
case  was  not  to  be  taken  by  the  companies;  it  was 
to  be  taken  by  these  fonr-fifbhs.  Now  that  was 
never  taken  by  the  four-fifths  of  the  consumers. 
Now,  that  being  found  to  be  a  perfectly  inoperative 
(and  I  d(t  not  wonder  at  it)  and  also  unworkable  sec- 
tion, in  1871  it  was  repealed,  and  this  constant  supply 
aection,  aection  7,  woe  passed  instead:  "  Subject  to  the 
"  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  company  may,  and 
"  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  eight  mouths  from 
"  the  passing  of  this  Act,  every  company  shall,  wheu 
"  required  so  to  do,  in  the  manner  directed  by  this 
**  Act,  provide  and  keep  throughout  their  water  hmits, 
'*  or  throughout  snoh  parts  ot  such  limits  as  they  may 
**  be  required  in  manner  aforesaid,  a  constant  supply 
"  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  snfficient  for  fhie 
"  domodtio  pur|)osas  of  the  inhabitants  within  such 
**  water  limits  constantly  laid  on  at  soch  pressure  as 
"  will  make  such  water  roach  the  top  story  of  the 
"  highest  houses  within  snch  water  limits  (but  not 
"  exceeding  the  level  prescribed  by  the  special  Act)  of 
"  snch  company  (which  supply  is  in  this  Act  refeired 
"  to  as  a  '  constant  snpply  _) ;  and  every  such  company 
"  shftll,  subject  to  the'provisious  of  the  special  Aut  as 
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17  Ju.  *n  **  tiid  same  are  amended  bjr  this  Act,  gire  uid  oontinne 
..„t^m  **  to  give  to  sttch  inhabitants  a  ooostant  sapplj  for 
"  domostio  purposes  in  manner  presoribed.  Then 
oomes  the  section  which  deals  inth  the  form  of  aoplica- 
lion ;  beoanse  70a  will  reooUect  that  the  section  I  have 
jost  read  says  that  it  shall  be  done  when  required  in 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  the  section  for  that 
porpose  is  section  o,  which  is  as  follows:  "At  aay 
"  time  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
**  pASfling  of  this  Act  the  metropolitan  authority  shall, 
'*  whenever  thoy  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
*'  in  any  district  a  constant  snpply  make  application 
"  to  the  company  within  the  water  limits  in  which 
"  such  district  is  situate,  requiring  a  constant  supply 
"  in  Buoh  district,  and  any  company  may  without  any 
**  such  apvlication  propose  to  the  metropolitan  autho- 
rity  to  give  a  constant  supply  in  any  district," 
'97hen  the  application  is  made,  there  may  be  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  or  against  it.  Your  Lord- 
ship  will  notice  the  extraordinary  simpUci^  of  the 
legislation  of  1871,  as  compared  with  that  of  I8SS— the 
legislation  of  1871  merely  requiring  that  the^  shoiald 
do  it  on  application  by  the  metropolitan  authority. 

{Mr,  Mellor.)  What  was  the  metropolitan  authority  P 
Was  it  a  vestry  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  P 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  There  is  a  schedule  to  the  Act.  Tor 
the  metropolis  except  the  City  of  London,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works;  for  the  City  of  London,  of 
course,  the  Corporation.  Then,  I  am  told,  1  had  better 
look  at  section  26.  Then  tbcie  is  a  notice  relating  to 
constant  supply  to  be  published  in  the  "Loudon 
Gazette " ;  and  the  company  may  issse  notices  to  the 
ownerR  and  oocnpient  to  provide  the  prescribed  fittings ; 
and  then  they  have  to  do  it,  and  in  case  of  defonit  we 
company  may  do  it.  Then,  section  17,  as  I  think  we 
most  of  us  Know  who  are  familiar  with  Uiese  things, 
says  that — "Every  company  shall  within  six  months 
**  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  make  regnlatious  for 
^  "  the  purpose  for  which  rognlations  may  bo  made 

"  under  the  authority  of  section  26  of  the  Metropolitan 
"  Water  Act,  1853,"  which  I  have  just  read  to  you, 
'*  and  the  provisions  of  that  section  shall  apply  also 
"  to  the  preventing  of  undue  consumption  or  contami- 
**  nation  of  water."  Then,  these  have  to  be  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Trade — now  it  ie  the  Local 
Government  Board — and  have  to  be  approved  by  them, 
or  they  may  be  repealed  or  nlterod  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  certain  subsequent  sections 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  So  tnat  it  really 
comes  to  this.  Although  in  theory,  under  that  sec- 
tion 15,  there  may  have  been  constant  supply  between 
1852  and  1871,  there  never  was,  because  no  application 
was  made  under  an  extremely  cumbrous  and  difficult 
section.  Therefore,  we  are  not  in  defot^t  that  we  did 
not  begin  constant  supply  until  1971,  because  we  were 
never  asked ;  and  from  1871  onward  a  mnoh  simpler 
method  of  treatment  is  introduced  by  the  legislation 
of  that  year,  and  to  that  legislation  we  have  been 
adhering  ever  since,  and  gradually,  as  1  pointed  oat 
during  that  period  from  1871  down  to  now,  we  have 
givon  constant  supply  amongst  us  whenever  applied 
to ;  and  we  now  supply  constantly  89  per  cent,  of  that 
whole.  Some  of  the  companies  did  it  themselves,  and, 
notably,  as  I  know,  the  East  London,  which  is  one  of 
the  companies  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  appearing  for, 
and  the  Kent  too  did  it  without  any  application  at  all ; 
beoanse,  as  yon  will  remember,  the  seution  as  I  read 
it  to  you,  said  that  the  companies  may  at  their  own 
initiative  do  it,  and  they  did  it. 

{Chairman.)  Yea.  Have  the  applications  requiring 
consttiut  supply  been  mode  since  1871  P 

(3fr.  Pmfcer.)  Teff,  th^  have. 

{Chairman.)  For  the  whole  district  P 

{Mr.  Pemhei-.)  No,  no.  They  have  been  made  in  a 
number  of  instances,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  certain  of  the 
companies  have  done  it  without  any  application  at  all, 
have  brought  about  the  application  of  constant  supply 
to  89  per  cent,  of  the  consumers  in  the  Oounty  of 
London. 

{8ir  John  Dorington.)  Of  all  the  eight  oompaniea  P 

{Jfr.  Pemhn:)  All  the  eight  companies." 

{Ghairjnan.)  But  for  the  remaining  11  per  rent,  there 
are  applications  requiring  constant  supply  that  have 
not  yot  been  complied  viith. 

{Mr.  P/yinhm\)  I  think  I  may  assume  that.  Did  I 
understand  your  Lordship  to  say  there  are  applications 
flnr  constant  supply  which  have  not  yet  been  made  P 


(C&atrtnon.)  Which  have  not  yet  been  complied  with 
I  said. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  beg  your  pardon;  not  yet  bean 
made,  as  I  understand  it ;  but  if  any  have  been  made 
and  have  net  yet  been  complied  with,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  tnere  has  been  no  delay. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  I  should  like  to  know  by  whom  were 
those  applications  made  latterly  P 

{M.  Peviber.)  By  the  Xjondon  Oounty  Oonnoil  ftince 
they  came  into  exiatenco. 

{Mr.  MeUor*)  Were  the  applioationB  in  a  form  in 
whioh  it  was  suggested  that  in  some  psrtionlar  parish 
or  some  putioular  dutriot  constant  supply  was 
required  P 

(jifr.  Pemher.)  Yes,  and  they  have  to  be  published  in 
the  "  Gazette  "  as  I  read  to  you.  Have  I  made  it  clear, 
my  Lord,  do  you  think  P 

{OhaU-vian.)  Yes  I  think  so. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Since  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
became  the  Loudon  Oounty  Council,  it  may  be  taken, 
my  Lord,  that  the  London  Ooanty  Council  has  given 
whatever  notice  it  can  give  in  order  to  compel  a 
constant  supply.  Their  policy  has  been  constant  snpply, 
nndoubtedly. 

{Ohairman.)  Yes,  but  I  understand  that  of  the  11 
per  cent,  applications  have  not  been  made. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  With  regard  to  some  of  them»  I  daresay 
not. 

(Sir  Jolm  Doringiim.)  That  is  to  say,  they  have  not 
covered  the  whole  area  for  whioh  they  might  have 
applied. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  T  will  find  out  for  you  exactly  how  that 
is*  my  Lord.  Of  course  it  only  refers  to  11  out 
of  the  whole  hundred  ;  but  I  mil  find  out  for  you 
whether  applications  with  regard  to  thoso  11  peur  cent, 
have  been  made  and  what  the  state  of  thinesirwith 
r^purd  to  those  applications,  and  then  you  will  have  it 
all  before  yon. 

{Mr.  lAiiler.)  I  should  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Kent  Company  that  we  started  a  constant  supply  on 

our  own  initiative. 

{Mr.  Peinbei:)  I  ventured  to  say  so  while  my  learned 
friend  was  away, 

{Mr.  lAUler.)  We  have  carried  it  out  thoroughly  and 
there  is  no  part  of  oar  district  that  is  not  constantly 
supplied  except  a  little  portion  on  the  top  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  which  from  the  levels  it  is  impracticable  to  eupply 
constantly.  The  whole  of  our  area  is  snpplied 
constantly,  and  that  has  been  done  from  time  to  time  at 
our  own  initiative.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  ^ould 
like  to  say,  my  Lord,  aa  to  its  being  done  gradually, 
that  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  done  gradually  for  a 
great  many  reasons ;  amongst  others,  that  unless  an 
area  is  defined,  it  will  be  almost  imj^ssible  to  carry 
ont  the  work  without  much  greater  inconvenience  to 
those  who  are  supplied.  It  has  to  be  done  in  areas,  and 
the  London  County  Council  have  been  perfectly 
reasonablo  about  that.  They  have  always  recognized 
that  and  they  have  served  notices  for  given  areas  from 
time  to  time. 

{Major-General  Beott.)  There  is  one  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pember,  while  yon  are  on  this 
subject.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  till  the  Act  of  1897 
was  passed,  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1871  did  not 
apply  to  the  districts  outside  the  metropolis  ? 

(Jfr^  Pemher.)  That  is  so. 

{Major-Oeneral  8eoU.)  At  any  rate  it  did  not  apply 
to  any  district  outside  thoso  which  were  scheduled  in 
that  Act. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so. 

{MajoT'General  Scoii.)  And  when  that  1897  Act  was 
passed,  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  of  conrsc 
C2.me  into  force.  But  I  think  before  that  time,  in 
certain  disti*icts  outside  the  metropolis,  a  constant 
supply  had  been  introdxmod. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Yes. 

{Majoi--Ge7ieral  Scott.)  Now,  would  the  1871  Act 
apply  to  those  places  out^side,  since  notices  under  that 
Act  were  not  sent  out  and  the  arrangements  in  that 
Act  had  not  been  complied  with? 

{Mr.  Pttm&ei'.)  Let  me  see  that  1  quite  understand 
what  you  mean,  and  I  will  consider  it  and  answer  you ; 
but  I  could  not  answer  at  the  moment.  Do  you  mean 
to  suggest  this,  that,  if  those  constant  supplies  outside 
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nhti  m  will  eaU  for  this  porpose  the  metropolitan 
ufA  tiave  been  given  hy  the  oompanies,  tiiej  hare 
been,  m  to  Bpeajc,  Toluutarily  given,  uid  nut  in  ube- 
jienoe  to  this  statute  f 
(jrojor-ffmarol  iScoU.)  Tee. 

flfr.  PamJar.)  Having  been  so  yoluntarily  given,  we 
rlTsftj,  do  the  consumers  get  the  benefit,  or  do  the 
company  get  the  beuefiti  on  the  other  hand,  of  anj  of 
die  re^ilatians  as  to  constant  supply,  or  its  inter- 
mission,  or  anything  of  tluit  kind,  which  tiie  Act  of ' 
1871  might  be  supposed  to  give  P 

{Major-Qttural  8eoU.)  That  is  it. 

(Mr.  Pmher.)  I  will  consider  that  and,  if  you  will 
afoir  me,  answer  it  later. 

[Mr,  LUtlsr.)  I  may  answer  yonr  question  as  regards 
Kent.  We,  by  our  subsequent  Act  of  1876,  extended 
the  1871  Act  to  the  whole  of  our  area.  Therefore, 
ildioagh  the  1871  Act  only  applies  to  the  metropolis, 
we  have  by  our  own  private  legislation  ertendixl  the 
Doblic  Act  and  made  it  apply  to  the  whole  of  our 
district,  BO  that  we  .  are  under  the  whole  of  the 
obiigations  with  regard  to  the  1871  Act,  outside 
the  metropolis  as  well  as  in, 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  the  1871 
Act  only  applies  now  to  the  metropolis. 

{Jlfr.  lAiUer.)  The  1871  Aot  only  applies  to  the 
DHtropolis,  unless  it  has  been  extended.  T  cannot  tell 
JOB  about  other  oompanies — whether  they  have  ex- 
tended it— but  I  only  toawer  for  my  own  company, 
the  Kent,  that  we  nave  made  it  ektend  outade  the 
metropolis. 

(Mr.  MeUiyr.)  That  is  to  say  yon  voluntarily  extended 
tlie  supply. 

(iff.  lAtUer.)  Voluntarily  extended  '.the  powers  and 
cbligations — tbe  powers,  on  the  one  hand,  to  require 
nnstant  supply  1  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  it 
and  to  make  ajl  the  regulations. 

(Jfr.  JIfsIIor.)  As  I  understand  yoa  there  is  qo  law 
applyW  to  the  whole  of  your  district,  but  only  to  the 
metropotitsa  part  of  it. 

(ifr.  IMtler.>  The  1871  Act  would  only  have  applied 
to  that.  Then,  when  we,  in  1875,  extended  that  by 
unr  private  Act,  we  made  that  apply  to  the  whole  of 
imr  district — in  point  of  fact,  enacted  it  as  to  our 
whole  Strict,  as  though  it  had  been  in  the  1871  Aot. 

[Ohaiiimn.)  By  lihe  1897  Act,  it  has  befiu  extended 
to  all  the  districts  of  all  the  companfeB. 

(Ifr.  LWier.)  Oertoinly,  my  Lord  since,  1897  no 
qoestioQ  arises.  It  has  been  extended  all  over,  and 
constant  applications  ore  being  made  now,  under  the 
1697  Act. 

{Jfr.  PeoAer.)  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  as  the 
189?  Act  hM  done  what  your  Lordship  very  propo-ly 
njn  it  has  done,  it  ii  rather  an  intellectual  exeroitation 
to  see  what  answuv  I  should  give  to  the  question  asked 
me  by  Ifuor-General  Scott.  But  I  think  I  oo^ht  to 
iia7  this :  It  strikes  me,  off-hand,  looking  at  section  15 
of  the  Aot  of  1852,  which  applied  to  the  companies' 
districta  both  in  and  outside  the  metropolitan  area, 
then,  looking  to  the  Act  of  1871,  which  dealt  only  with 
the  metropolitan  area,  it  is  quite  possible — I  do  not 
pledge  myself — ^bnt  it  is  quite  possible,  with  regard 
to  the  bits  of  the  companies'  districts  ontside  the 
metropolitan  area,  they  were  not  touched  by  the 
Iwialation  of  1871,  and  that  therefore  the  legislation 
'if  1852  may  still  inure  as  regards  them.  But,  whether 
tliat  is  true  or  not,  I  think  that  the  practical  value  of 
t)ie  question — if  General  Scott  does  not  mind  my 
saying  bo — is  more  or  less  got  rid  of  by  the  legislation 
of  1^,  to  which  the  uoUe  Lord  in  the  Ohatr  has 
railed  attention. 

{ifr.  Pope.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  that  I  should 
re^  ike  uiird  section  ot  the  Act  of  1897 ;  it  is  very 
explicit. 

iVhairman.)  I  have  got  it  b^ore  me. 

(Ifr.  Pope.)  It  is  a  veiy  explicit  section. 

(OJ^trman.)  Tea ;  hut  that  will  not,  bo  to  speak, 
corer  with  statutory  rights  and  obU^atioas  constant 
mppIiM  tliat  had  been  given  in  the  int^val  between 
1871  and  1897. 

'3fr.  Pope.)  So,  it  would  leave  unprovided  for  the 
pau  action  of  the  companies  with  regard  to  supply. 

(Ohoiman.)  Tea. 
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^Jtfr.  S.  Ti.  Oripps.)  May  I  just  say  one  word  upon  that  17  Jsa.*S9. 
point,  beoanse,  unfortiuiately,  neither  of  Uw  learned      —  ■ 
counsel  representing  the  Oonnty  Council  are  able  to 
be  here  to-day  P 

{Ohmrman.)  Yes,  that  is  a  loss  to  us. 

(Hr.S.L,  Orippa.)  YourLordship  will  see  that  the  facte 
about  constant  supply  were  offered,  and  to  some  extent 
discussed,  before  you  on  December  lyth,  1897,  at 
Question  618.  But  I  think,  perhaps,  I  might  shorten  this 
oontrorersy — if  I  may  so  describe  it — l^nst  exploiidng 
thia :  Tour  Lordship  will  find  in  the  Twenty-sevenUL 
Annnal  Beport  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
the  percentage  of  houses  on  constant  supply  on  Slst 
December  1897  was  89.  That  ia  given  atpago  196  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport.  In  18^,  when  the 
Council  were  firat  constituted,  the  number  of  houses  on 
the  constant  supply  was  given  in  the  Water  Examiner's 
Keport  at  53  per  cent. ;  and  the  percentage  has  been 
raised,  since  the  couBtitutiou  of  the  London  Ooimty 
Oounoil,  from  53  per  cent,  to  89  per  cent.  80  far  as 
the  London  County  Council  are  conoemed,  they  have 
always  been  very  satisfactorily  met  by  the  London 
water  companies  in  all  cases  where  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  companies  to  increase  the  area  of 
constant  supply.  The  Council  has  recognlBed,  of  course, 
the  impossibility^  of  making  any  wholesale  requisitions, 
but  their  requiaitions  have  been  complied  with  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  number  of  houses  lubve  bemi  raised 
flrom  53  per  cent,  to  89  per  cent. 

(Jl£r.  MeUoi:)  Eightj-niue  per  cent,  throughout  what 
area,  Mr.  Oripps  P 

(Jfr.  S.  Jj.  Gi-^$.)  The  county  of  London. 

(ATr.  Mellor.)  The  administrative  county  ctf  London  ? 

(Ml*.  S.  L.  Cripps.)  The  administrative  county  of 
London.  According  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
27th  Annual  Beport,  1897-8,  the  percentage  of  houses 
ill  the  county  of  London  on  constant  supply  is  89. 

(Chairman.)  Not  throughout  the  area  of  all  the 
companies? 

(3fr.  H.  L.  Orippt.)  Not  thronghoat  .the  area  erf'  all 
the  companies. 

(Kajor-Cfeneml  Beoti.)  I  doubt  if  yon  are  qoite  right 
there,  Mr.  Cripps. 

(Mr.  jff.  L.  Ci-tpps.)  Is  it  your  report. 

(Major-General  BcoU.)  It  depends  npon  what  the 
companies  return.  I  think  that  they  return — however, 
they  oould  answer  that  best — for  their  whole  area. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  I  merely  rose 
to  state  the  law,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
London  County  Council  in  this  matter,  and  they  say 
they  have  no  quarrel  with  me ;  bat  what  has  this  got 
to  do  with  what  is  inside  the  Statute  P 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  We  want  to  know  what  the  law  is; 
that  is  all.  Perhaps  you  will  answer  tbe  question,  if 
Mr.  Cripps  will  excuse  my  putting  it  to  you.  I  want 
to  know  this:  Does  the  1897  Acc  cover  merely  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  or  docs  it  cover  the 
whole  water  area  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  It  covers  the  whole  water  area. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  If  you  look  at  the  Act  you  will  see  it 
mokes  it  applicable  to  the  whole  area  of  the  London 
water  companies. 

{Chairman.)  According  to  Mr.  Cripps,  the  89  per 
cent,  that  has  gut  constant  supply  is  only  within  the 
administrative  county  of  London. 

(Mr.  Ptittbei:)  That,  the  Majjor-General  ventures  to 
doubt,  and,  personally,  I  venture  to  doubt  it  myself, 
but  I  would  not  tliink  of  attempting  to  guide  your 
mind  one  way  or  the  other,  but  if  that  is  an  interostiug 
fact  to  you,  as  I  daresay  it  may  be,  I  will  take  care  to 
have  it  got  out.  But  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  I  have  bben 
doing  this  morning,  which  was  merely  to  state  the  law. 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps.)  I  think  the  question  arose  in  this 
way.  It  was  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  what  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  had  said,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
law  was  stated  us  long  ago  liS  December  13th  in  last 
year. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  How  is  that  relevant,  may  I  venture 
to  ask  P  Suppose  it  has  been  stated  twenty  times  over, 
I  have  stated  it  for  the  twenty-first  time,  that  is  all. 

{Mr.  B.  L.  Orippt.)  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  was  asked  the 
question  by  one  of  the  Oommisaoners,  and  he  was 
quite  right  in  what  he  ioidi  that  under  the  hni^ths  ■ 
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17  JiB.*88-  oompanies  had  power  to  proride  oonstant  supplj  as 
  long  ago  as  the  1852  Aot,  and  again  in  1871. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  have  read  the  Statnte.  Cannot  we 
learc  it  there  ? 

{Mr.  if.  L.  Oripps.)  Tho  Statute  ia  perfectly  clear. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  what  I  venture  to  think,  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  want  70a  to  state  it  agun. 

(ifr.  S.  L.  0Kp|».)  They  have  givena  ooostant  supply* 
and,  under  certain  oironmstances,  they  are  compelled 
to. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  see  that  the  phrase  in  H^or-Gteneral 
Scott's  Report  is,  "In  the  following  statement  the 

percentage  of  houses  to  whioh  the  constant  system 
"  has  been  applied  in  wdi  company's  district  are 
**  compared  "—and  then,  I  see,  it  is  89  on  30th 
November  1898. 

{Ohairman.)  Where  do  you  find  those  words  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  find  those  words  on  page  2  of  the 
copy  I  have  got,  my  Lord,  of  the  Report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  during  the 
month  of  November  1898  by  the  Water  Examiner 
appointed  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  At  the  top  of  p^e  2,  you  will  observe  a 
table  which  gives  the  percentage  in  the  districts  of 
every  company  separately. 

(Jlfr.  S.  L.  Cripps.)  I  have  just  handed  in  the  Report, 
my  Lord.  Ton  will  see  how  the  matter  stands  from 
there. 

{Ohairman.)  1  do  not  find  those  words.  This  is  not 
page  2,  but  page  196. 

(Jlfr.  Pemher.)  Here  is  proof  positive,  I  think,  although 
it  is  indirect.  I  see,  in  the  Water  Examiner's  Report, 
the  amount  given  for  Lambeth  is  68  per  cent. 

{OhaU-man.)  I  have  got  it  at  65. 

(^r.  Pope.)  30th  November  1898,  the  next  column 
your  Lor&hip  will  see. 

{Mr,  Peniber.)  Are  yon  not  looking  at  the  31st  of 
December  1897  P 

{Ohairman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Then,  if  yon  look  at  the  next  oolnmn, 
yon  will  see  30th  November  1898. 

{Ohairmnn.^  I  haTe  got  the  wrong  report. 

(Iff.  Pope.)  Perhaps  you  Lordship  will  allow  ma  to 
hand  you  this  one.  It  contains  it.  That  is  ttie  last, 
I  am  informed. 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  turn  to 
page  2,  and  yon  will  see  Lambeth  is  pat  down  as  havjng 
had  66  per  cent,  in  1897,  and  68  per  cent,  in  November 
1898.  Now,  granted  lhat  tfaifi  which  I  am  going  to 
read  yon  now  is  an  ex  pa/rte  statement,  1  see  that  in 
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their  last  Report  of  their  aooonnie.and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
which  is  made  on  the  30ih  September  1898,  and  signed 
by  their  chairman  (of  course,  I  admit  it  is  eat  |>arte, 
but  I  think  you  will  see  that  I  am  justified  in  reading, 
it).  *'  Constant  supply,"  say  the  Lambeth,  "has  been 
"  laid  on  to  1,722  houses  during  the  half-year,  and  ia 
"  now  given  to  7S,484out  of  a  total  of  110,819  supplies, 
*'  being" — mark  this — '*66"3  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
*'  number,  or  88'3  per  cent,  of  the  hoofles  supplied  in 
"  the  administrative  county  of  London."  So  that,  yon 
see,  in  September — and  I  suppose  they  have  added  some 
^  since^they  had  66  per  cent,  of  what  could  only  refer 
to  the  whole  of  their  district  and  t^is  68.  Therefore, 
this  must  refer  to  the  whole  of  their  district,  because 
they  say  88*3  per  cent  is  the  number  of  houses  which, 
they  suppJied  in  the  administrative  ooonty  of  Iiondon. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  the 
authority  outside  the  administrative  county  of  London 
i&  the  county  council  for  Middlesex,  or  any  other  coanty 
which  is  oonceraedP 

(Jlfr.  Pemher.)  I  should  think  you  may  assume  that. 
Yes,  it  says  so  in  the  Aot  of  1897. 

{Mr,  S.  t.  Crijpps.)  Section  3. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  In  tiie  case  of  a  county  borough,  it  is 
the  corporation.   Yon  will  find  that  in  section  0. 

{Ohai^fnan)  It  seema,  according  to  Uuor-Greneral 
Scott  himself,  that  the  68  per  cent,  applies  to  the 
whole  district,  and  not  only  to  the  district  within  the 
administrative  coanty  of  Loudon. 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Oi'^pps.)  General  Scott  will  know,  but  I  was 
informed  it  was  only  in  the  admiuistrative  county  of 
London.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  do  not  think  we  need  waste  any 
more  time  on  this  point 

{Ohairman.)  If  yon  look  at  the  report  of  November 
1898,  and  at  the  details  of  the  metropoUs  water  supply, 
you  will  see  in  the  columns  there  thftt  the  return 
obvionaly  refers  to  the  whole  district, 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Yes, 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  think  those  figures  of  mine  about 
Lambeth  are  an  indireot  but  a  perfectly  corroborative 

proof 

(Major- General  8oott.)  If  you  look  at  the  mondily 
reports,  Mr.  Fember,  you  will  see  that  the  companies' 
return  under  the  heading  "Number  of  Hoases  on 
Oonstant  Supply,"  with  a  reference  to  their  district. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Qn^te  so.   I  have  no  donbt  about  it. 

{Major- General  Bcott.)  And  it  ie  compiled  from  that. 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I 
require  no  pOTBuasion.  I  am  perfectly  certain  it 
is  BO. 


Sir  W. 
Croekes, 


Sir  WiLUAK  Oiuxnuu  called  and  examined. 


21.462.  {Chairman.)  Sir  William  Crookes,  you  have 
been  concerned  in  the  systematic  chemical  examination 
of  London  water  since  wnat  year  P — Since  the  year  1861. 

21.463.  You  were  associated  in  that  year  with 
Dr.  Tidy  and  Dr.  Odling  P— I  was. 

21.464.  And  from  August  1894  yon  have  carried  on 
the  work  with  Professor  Dewar  P— After  Dr.  Odling's 
retirement,  Professor  Dewar  took  his  plane. 

21.465.  How  far  bock  do  your  bacteriological  examina- 
tions date  P — From  October  1894.  It  was  a  stipnlation 
of  Professor  Dewar  when  he  came  into  this  matter, 
that  be  should  carry  out  certain  reoommendations 
of  the  Balfour  Commission,  and  examine  tho  water 
bacteritdogically. 

21.466.  How  often  do  yon  make  these  auiminationB  P 
Svevy  ^y  for  each  company,  and  sometimes  several 
times  a  day  for  each  comity. 

21.467.  Where  do  you  take  your  samples  from  ? — The 
clear  water  wells  of  the  filtering  works  of  the  com- 
panies, and  stand-pipes  in  different  districts,  and  the 
raw  Tliames  water,  and  the  New  River  water  as  well. 

21.468.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  And  the  Lea,  I  suppose  P— And 
the  Lea. 

21.469.  iChaii-man.)  How  many  of  these  examinations 
a-day  have  you  made  P — On  an  average,  10  a-day. 

21.470.  The  expenses  of  your  examinations  are  do- 
frayed  by  tlie  companies.  I  believe  P — They  are.  Bat 


it  has  always  been  a  rule— it  was  stipulated  by  Dr.  Tidy 
and  Dr.  Odling,  and  Professor  Dewar  afterwards,  that 
we  should  be  absolutely  independent  in  what  we  said. 
The  companies  know  nothing  whatever  of  what  we  are 
going  to  report,  until  they  see  it  in  print.  They  have 
never  objected  to  any  request  that  we  have  made. 
Whenever  we  have  said  we  ought  to  have  more  powers 
or  more  material  at  our  disposal  for  carrying  on  the 
work«  they  have  never  made  any  objection,  hat  hare 
always  acceded  to  our  requests. 

21.471.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  have  you  regarded 
yourselves  as  independent  of  the  companies  P — Quite 
independent. 

21.472.  Acting  in  the  interest  of  the  conflumer,  bat 
not  in  the  interest  of  tho  company  P— In  the  interaat 

of  the  consumers. 

21.473.  It  is  no  part  of  our  province  to  go  into 
chemical  details,  but  just  tell  us  generally  wheuier  the 
chemical  character  of  filtered  Thames  water  baa 
improved  P — It  has  very  much  improved  of  late  years 
since  we  have  been  carrying  on  these  examinations. 

21,47'J.  Perhaps  you  will  just  give  us  figures  showing 
the  improvement  since  1870  P  —  May  I  put  in  a 
diagram.  I  think  it  explains  matters  moreoleitfly  tluui 
anything  I  could  say.  I  have  preferred  to  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  diagram. 

{The  Witneet  handed  in  Diagram  A.  See  "Maps, 
Plans,  and  Diagrams.") 
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SI  ,475.  What  does  thia  diajnam  ahotr  P— The  lover 
portion  shows  the  flow  over  Teddington  Weir  from  the 
nrst  date  1883  taken  from  the  Tlumes  Oonserramiy 

21.476.  {Sir  Otorge  Bruce.)  Which  line  is  that  P— 
Tbaae  black  lines  show  the  nnmber  of  million  gallons 
flowiDg  over  Teddingtou  Weir.  T&is  black  line  is  the 
2,000  million  gallons  per  day.  This  is  2,300  million 
gallons  which  I  nndemtand  is  to  be  taken  as  flood  water. 
Flood  water,  therefore,  is  represented  by  this.  These 
are  all  the  floods  in  the  Thanus  from  that  date. 

21.477.  (Ohairman.)  That  is,  floods  exceeding  a  flow 

of  2,300  million  gallons  over  Teddingtou  Weir  ? — Yes. 

21.478.  (Maj<M--Q€neral  Scott.)  I  should  call  a  flood 
anythiog  exceeding  the  aven^  flow  of  the  river,  shoiald 
notyoit  P— I  took  tlie  dicta  of  the  engineers  who  seemed 
to  consider  that  anything  over  2,000  million  gallons 
shoald  be  flood.  The  scale  is  at  the  other  side,  one 
million  gallons,  two  million  gallons,  and  so  on. 

21.479.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  What  in  this  red  line  P— 
Those  are  the  microbes.  May  X  now  explain  P  The 
top  portion  of  the  diagram  represents  the  organic  im- 
pimty  and  the  brown  colour  in  the  raw  Thames  water. 
It  shows  that  the  colour  goes  j^ori  ^omu  with  the  flood. 
Where  the  flood  is  high  there  is  a  little  extra  colour. 

31.480.  Does  that  mean  extra  microbes  P — No,  not 
eitra  microbes.  I  have  another  diagram  to  show  that. 
This  is  the  average  of  the  whole  examination — ^the 
mean  average  of  the  colour  of  the  Thames. 

21.481.  {Chai'i'man.)  There  are  different  colours  here, 
darker  and  lighter,  do  they  all  mean  the  same  thing  p — 
They  all  mean  the  same  thing ;  the  dark  ones  represent 
flood  ;  you  see  I  have  one,  two,  three  dark  ones  here. 

21,4SZ.  That  means  that  in  these  floods  that  exceed 
2,000  million  gallons  the  colour  is  correspondingly 
diarker  P — The  brown  colour  is  correspondingly  darker. 

21.483.  iMajoT'Gener^  Seott.)  The  measurement  of 
colour  is  taken  with  filtered  water,  la  it  not  P— Yes,  it 
is  in  filtered  water. 

21.484.  [Chairman.)  I  thought  yon  said  this  was  raw 
Thames  water  P — ^If  I  sud  raw  Thames  water  it  was  » 
mistake.  The  lower  portion  is  raw  Thames  water ;  the 
Uf^er  p(Hrti<m  is  filtered  water  fnnn  the  dear  water 

21.485.  (Sir  John  Doi-ington.)  This  is  the  water  about 
to  be  sent  to  the  consumers  P — Yes. 

21.486.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  there  was 
ever  water  sent  to  the  consumers  of  that  colour  P — No, 
the  depth  of  coloor  is  simply  measured  by  the  height  of 
the  line. 

21.487.  (Jlfr.  Mdlor.)  Yes,  but  then,  as  my  Lord 
points  out,  some  of  these  lines  are  much  darker  than 
others  P — They  are  so  coloured  simply  to  assist  the  mind. 
Where  they  are  darker  they  represent  flood  water. 

21.488.  (Chairman.)  One  first  result  of  this  diagram 
would  be,  that  the  darkness  of  the  colour  of  the  water 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  flood  P-^ 
It  appears  so. 

21.489.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  What  indication  is  there 
here  of  the  quantity  of  microbes  P — We  commenced 
examining  the  bacteria  in  1894i. 

21,480.  (Chairman.)  What  does  this  line  of  bacteria 
show — ^the  red  lineP — The  monthly  averages  of  the 
microbea. 

21,491  (ifr.  JTeUor.)  Wliat  is  this  line  along 
There  are  two  line»— a  red  one  and  a  black  one  P — These 
ire  microbes  on  the  other  side  of  the  black.  'Hie  orange 
line  is  the  microbes.  Take  the  orwige  line  20  microbes 
per  cubic  centimetre,  40  per  cubic  centimetre,  60,  80, 
100.  If  thej  exceed  100,  we  conaidw  t^at  the  irater^is 
not  aa  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

21.492.  Thac  is  to  say  impure? — Kot  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be.    I  should  not  call  the  water  impure. 

21.493,  Would  you  drink  it  P— Yea,  with  100  per 
cubic  centimetre. 

21,404.  You  would  ?— Yes. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  This  is  the  raw  water. 

21.495.  (MajoT'Gentiral  Scott.)  The  microbes  are  in 
the  filtered  water,  are  they  not  P — The  microbes  are  in 
the  filtered  watw. 

21.496.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  But  this  black  line  repre- 
sents the  raw  water  ? — ^Yes,  the  blaek  line  represents 
the  raw  water.  The  microbes  represent  microbes  in 
the  filtered  water. 


21.497.  In  this  water  that  is  indioated  there  ? — Yes.  Sir  W. 
Where  the  microbes  are  over  80,  there  is  no  flood  at  all,  Creokea. 

there  is  yery  little  water  running  over  Teddington  

Weir.   Here  there  is  a  little  rise  in  the  microbes ;  but  Jan.'99. 

it  goes  down  again  when  there  is  a  very  high  flood.  ■ 

Sere,  when  the  water  is  low  in  the  river,  the  microbes 
are  very  much  higher  imd  then  they  sink. 

21.498.  (Majoi-'Genei-al  Scott.)  When  the  water  is  low 
they  rise  P — Going  over  Teddingtou  Weir. 

21.499.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  There  are  more  microbes 
then  P — ^Thcire  is  not  much  connexion  between  the  flow 
over  Teddingtou  Weir  and  the  microbes  in  the  filtered 
water. 

21.500.  (Majoi-'Gen^-al  Scott.)  Let  me  jusl  put  one 
thing  to  you  while  you  are  on  this.  This  Altered  water 
is  not  altogether,  is  it,  the  water  resulting  from  tbe 
flood.  It  is  the  water  partly  resulting  from  the  floods, 
and  partly  from  the  stored  water  of  some  of  the  com- 
panies, and  the  gravel  water  of  some  of  the  companies, 
who  always  endeavour  to  avoid  taking  flood  water  for 
fear  of  damaging  their  filters  P — That  is  so. 

21.501.  So  that  the  microbe  cultivation  here  in  a 
cultivation  not  altogether  of  flood  water  P — That  is  ao. 

21.502.  (Mr.  Pembei:)  Mixed  water  P— Yes. 

21.503.  (Sir  George  Bi-uce.)  But   do   you  take  the  ' 
quantity  of  microbes  in  the  unfiltered  water — the  raw 
water  as  well  P — We  do.    'ITiey  mount  up  to  thousands, 
10,000,  20,000,  100,000,  sometimes  per  cubio  centimetre. 

21.504.  (Sii- John  Boringion.)  So  far  as  this  dii^^ram  * 
goes,  tbe  microbes  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  going  over  Teddington  WeirP — ^Yes, 

that  might  be. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  That  is  a  fair  generalisation,  I 
think. 

21.505.  (MajoT'GeTieral  Scott  io  witiieaa.)  The  diCBcuIty 
is,  if  you  try  to  apply  that  to  the  dwacteristlc 
effect  of  filtering  flood  water,  yon  will  flnd  this  compli- 
cation—that some  of  the  companies  avoid  taking  flood 
water,  and,  therefore,  these  results  are  mixed  with  the 
results  frmn  water  that  is  not  actually  flood  water  P — 
That  ia  so. 

21.506.  (Chairman.)  And  which  may  be  entirely  free 
from  flood  water  f — It  may  be. 

21.507.  It  may  be,  if  the  companies  abstain  from 
taking  flood  water  in  times  of  flood,  they  are  taking 
nothing  but  water  that  bas  been  standing  a  long  time 
in  the  reservoir,  and,  therefore,  has  got  qnito  free  from 
microbes  P — Yes. 

(Mr.  MelU»:)  It  is  not  always  so,  looking  at  the 
nnmber  of  microbes  in  those  two  cases. 

21.508.  (Ghairmari'.)  There  they  are  taking  pure  river 
water.  Here  they  are  taking  nothing  but  Thames  water 
and  yet  the  microbes  are  higher? — That  we  should 
consider  pure  water. 

21,609.  (Mr.Mellm:)  That  is  83?— Yes. 

21.510.  (Mr.  Feniber.)  Still  within  the  standard  of 
pori^P— Yes,  Hbe  standard  of  purity  originally  was 
taken  at  200  per  cubio  centimetre.  But  more  recently, 
in  order  to  be  very  strict  and  vety  severe,  we  have 
taken  it  at  100  per  cubic  centimetre. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  want  ua  to  draw  the  inference 
that  the  best  thing  is  to  draw  Thames  water  when  it  is 
in  flood  so  as  to  get  only  a  few  microbes. 

(Mr.  Mellon:)  That  is  what  this  plan  would  show. 

(WitneBB.)  All  the  results  of  our  experience  ahow 
the  contrary,  my  Lord. 

21.511.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Fewer  microbes  in  flood 
relatively  ? — No,  more  microbes. 

21.512.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  had  a  single  test 
of  Thames  water  in  flood  passed  through  filters  and 
unmixed  with  storage  water? — I  have  to  take  the 
water  as  I  find  it  at  the  clear  water  well. 

21.513.  I  am  not  in  tho  least  finding  fault.  1  only 
want  to  know  the  fact.  Yon  have  nou  got,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  single  analysis  which  you  can  identify  as  flood 
water  that  has  been  merely  passed  through  the  filters 
and  has  not  been  mixed  with  any  water  that  has  been 
stored  for  some  time  P — I  cannot  say  at  the  moment 
whether  I  have  or  not.   1  du  not  think  I  have. 

21.514.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Youhave  made  experiments  on 
the  raw  water  you  say  P— Yes. 

21.515.  (Ohaii-maa.)  In  the  raw  water  you  do  find 
that  the  number  of  microbes  increase  in  the  flood 

I  have  another  diagram,  my  hard,  if  f  may  show 

K 
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Sir  W.  joxit  wbioh  vill  illosirate  the  microbes  in  the  |food 
Crooiet.  water. 

.-T^,         21,516.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Whet  do  these  shaded 
*'  J^-W .  liuea — in      top  portion  of  the  diagram — much  lighter 
than  iKeae,  indicate  ? — TJtese  show  the  amount  of  colour. 

21.517.  Merely  the  amount  of  colour  P — ^And  the 
organic  matter  together. 

21.518.  Kothing  to  do  with  microbes? — Nothing  to 
do  with  microbes. 

21.519.  (Ohaiiinan.)  As  I  understand,  it  is  the  height 
of  thorn  that  shows  the  coloar,  and  cot  the  intensity 
of  colour'on  the  diagram  P — The  intensi^  ia  simply  to 
draw  your  eye.  Instead  of  looking  down  t&sra,  you 
say  simply,  "  iheae  are  ftood  waters ;  ihste  are  when 
"  the  Thames  was  in  flood."  The  Tlumes  was  not  in 
flood  in  those  two  intermediate  ones. 

21,£20.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  Then  the  colour  of  the 
Sltered  water  reflects  the  condition  of  the  river, .it 
being  more  peaty  in  flood  than  in  low  water? — It  does. 
The  colour  IS  Bimply  a  little  peaty  matter  which  is 
washed  into  the  river  by  the  flood^ — perfectly  harmless. 

21.521.  {Okairman.)  And  ia  not  got  rid  of  by  the 
flltera  f — I  ought  to  explain  that  what  I  have  put 
here  as  colour  would  scarcely  be  noticed  as  coknir  in  a 
sJass  of  water.  I  do  not  thiuc  it  would  be  i|otioe4  at 

*  Ml. 

21.522.  No,  but  the  colour,  such  as  it  ia>  found  as  it 
is,  does  increase  directly  with  the  flood? — It  does, 
certainly. 

21.523.  {Sir  Ic3m  Dorington.)  In  fact,  that  is,  your 
Beport  on  the  London  Water  Bnpplyi  in  the  form  of  a 
dia^;ram,  is  it  P~It  ia,  yes. 

21.524.  (Sir  George  Snuie.)  Yoa  do  report  upon  the 
'colour  every  month  ? — Every  month, 

21,535.  And  they  generally  seem  to  be  very  bright  P 
— Always  very  bright. 

21,526.'  Then  the  filters  do  not  get  rid  of  tiis  ooloor, 
but  they  cto  get  rid  of  the  microbes  P — ^They  do  practi- 
cally get  rid  of  the  microbes.  The  ooloor  is  perfectly 
harinless.   So  are  the  micipbes,, , 

{Ohawman.)  That  is  a  oonsolhig  Tiew, 

21^^27.  {Sir  Geai-ge  Bruce.)  You  have  .estabUshed  in 
a  direct  proportion,  have  you  not,  between  the  ooloor 
of  the  water  and  the  organic  elements  in  the  water  P— 
£  think  Ihey  run  exactly.  I  have  other  diagrams 
showing  theml  -Thia  shows  that' the  or^nic  carbon, 
the  orgaiiic  nitrogen,  and  the  other  organic  constituents 
of  the  water  are  exactly  in  relation  to  the  brown  colour 
of  the  water. 

21,528.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  The  browner  the  colour 
the  more  orguiio  matter?— Tea. 

Slgj^,,  (MtQor-Cfenend  SeoH.)  And,  therefore,  we 
may  take  it  thai  the  organic  dements  incresse  with  the 
amount  of  flood,  just  as  the  oolonr  does  P — Yes. 

21.530.  {Chairman.)  The  organic  elements,  I  suppose, 
are  undesirable— they  are  misohievoas  P — The  London 
water  at  the  worst  is  never  anything  like  so  dark  in 
colour  as  Loch  Katrine,  or  Thirlm^,  or  any  of  the 
Welsh  waters.  X  can  hand  in  a  diagram  showing  that. 
(The  laitneu  handed  in  diagram  B.  See  "  ICaps,  Flans, 
and  Diagrams.") 

21.531.  (3fr,  MelUxr.)  Because  of  the  peat  P— Because 
of  the  peat.  They  would  be  very  much  darker  than 
this. 

21.532.  (Mr.  Pmier.)  Hay  we  take  it  that  all  these 
constituents  which  are  represented  by  ^t  upper 
shading,  are  present  in  other  waters  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  are  in  the  London  water  P— The  brown  oohmr 
is  oertainly.   t  have  a  diagram  to  show  that. 

{Chairman.)  Wewill  tryandnnderstandone  diagivni 

before  we  go  to  another. 

21.533.  {Maj«r-Gmeral  ScoH.)  The  organic  elements 
are  indications  of  vegetable,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  animal  pollution? — To  a  certain  .extent  M'^r'*^ 

pollution,  but  principally  vegetable. 

21.534.  {Chairman.)  Undesirable,  and,  theref(n«, 
things  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  to  be  avoided  P— Yes. 

(Sir  George  Bmee.)  As  far  as  yon  cau. 

{WitnesB.)  May  I  read  a  passage  from  our  Beport  of 
November  1898  P  "  The  large  rainfall  which  took  place 
"  in  Ootober,  has  had  the  effect  of  suddenly  -washing 
**  into  the  rivers  organic  matter  accumulated  on  the 
"  water  shed  during  the  three  previons  months ;  and 
'*  as  therKervoirs  of  the  IBsat  London  Oompai^  were 
a*  ahnOBt  empty  at  tha  end  of  Svptemberi  thtt  Octnpany- 


-**  was  forced  in  Ootober  to  use  the  Lea,  without  the 
**  advanta^  of  the  purification  resulting  from  proper 
"  storage  mthe  reservoir.  During  this  critical  time 
"  we  took  extra  pains  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
**  East  End  sapjHy,  and  additional  samples  were  r«gn- 
"  larly  taken  from  various  points  iu  the  district.  It  is 
"  highly  satisfaotoi;  to  report  ^t,  in  spite  (tf 'tin 
**  aarere  strain  thus  wrown  on  their  filtering  appliaooes, 
**  the.  clear  water  supply  to  East  Londcm  -has  been 
bacteriologically  bdtter  than  it  was  dnriog  the 
"  months  of  August  and  S^iember," 

21.535.  (Uc^GeneraX  Boott.)  Now>  with  regard  to 
tha^  does  not  East  London  water  go  into  the  reservoin 
from  the  Lea,  fhim  the.intake  f — ft  does. 

21.536.  And,  therefore,  there  mnst  be  a  certain 
amount  of  purification  in  the  course  of  the  travel  of  the 
water  through  the  reservoirs,  most  not  there  P— Yes, 
but  in  this  case  the  reservoirs  were  practically  empty. 
The  water  was  mn  in  .and  taken  out  imniediatdy. 
It  had  not  time  to  settle. 

21.537.  That  was  so  to  a  certain  extent  P — ^Practically 
'  we  may  say  there  were  no  reservoira  at  work. 

21,588.  {Mr.  Melhr.)  Have  you  made  any  analysis  of 
the  bottom  water  in  any  of  the  reservoirs  P— I  have  not. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  Itay  I  pat  this  question  to  olear  up 
my  own  mind  about  it.  We  notice  the  presence  of  the 
microbes,  and  it  does  seem  to  show  to  some  CMiaider- 
able  extent,  though  modified  iu  the  way  K^or-Qeneral 
Scott  pointed  out,  that  the  water  is  mixed  water  that 
is  sampled.  Now,  I  ask  whether  the  fact-tl»t  the 
microbes  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water  coming  down  the  nver  at  the  time  may  not  be 
accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  extra  power  which 
the  snn^hu  over  the  shallower  water,  and  the  water 
moving  a  little  more  slowly  in  the  stream,  and  so 
calling  into  existence  a  certain  amount  of  t  hat  microbial 
life,  or  whatever  it  is. 

21,639.  (Chaw-man.)  You  have  heard  the  qnestum  ; 
wliat  do  you  say  to  that  P— I  am  afrud  I  did  not  hear 
the  commencement  of  it. 

(Chttirmc(.n.)  Mr.  Pemlier  suggests  il^at.  the  number 
of  microbes  shown  on  your  duigram  whioh  inoreasee, 
as  the  flow  over  Teddington  Weir  is  smaller,  may  be 
due  to  the  greater  vitalising  power  of  the  sunshine 
over  the  shallower  water  of  that  period. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  The  generative  yovet,fi$  the  soAi 

21.540.  (Chairman.)  ^Ir.  Fember  BOffizests  that  the 

r native  power  of  the  spn  is  greaterT— SxperienoBa 
think,  ^Ms  in  the  opposite  direction,  my  Lord. 
Sunlight  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  microbes. 

21.541.  {Chaii-ma-n.)  It  kills  them  P— It  kill^  them. 

21.542.  Have  yon  got  »  diagram  showing  Ike  number 
of  miorobes  you  find  in  the  raw  Thames  water  in  flood, 
and  in  times  not  in  flood? — Yes.  {The  toitnets  lumded 
in  diagram  0.  See  "Uaps,  Fla^,  and  Diagrams.") 
The  interest  in  this  diagram  is.  in  the  bottom  line.  This 
line  represents  the  microbes  in  the  raw  Thames  water 
unfiltered,  and  it  is  to  the  same  scale. 

21.543.  {Sir  George  Biiux.)  Is  it  the  same  water? — 
The  same  water  unfiltered  and  flltered.  The  scale  ia 
shown  at  the  sides — 50  microbes,  100  microbes,  and 
so  on. 

21.544.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  scales  are  the 
same  in  the  case  of  both,  you  say  P— -Yes,  but  I  am. 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  top  in  the  upper  one.  I  should 
have  to  go  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  Idie  diag^un 
in  some  cases  to  complete  the  lines. 

21.545.  The  early  figares  are  the  same? — T^ej  are 
the  same  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  diagram  only 
extends  to  5,000  per  cubic  centimetre,  but  thie  line  ia 
7,000,  that  9,000,  that  7,000,  and  so  on,  up  to  73,000, 
and  98,000. 

(CJtairman.)  Just  let  lis  stop  there  a. moment ;  take 
the  98.000  line  and  follow  it  down. 

21.546.  (MajoT'General  Scott.)  What  is  your  top  line  P 
—5,000. 

21.547.  Then  the  98.000  would  be  far  beyond  that  P— 
The  line  would  be  about  19  times  the  tei^^tb  of  thin 
diagram. 

21.548.  (Chairmam.)  So  belt;  bat  yon  found  98.000 
microbes  per  cubic  centimetre  in  the.  raw  Thamea 
water  P— Yes. 

21.549.  That  was  in  September,  1897  P— Yes, 

21,560.  In  the  flltered  Thames  water  of  that  same 
di^  yon  had  abont  80  microbes  per  onbio  oentimetre  P 
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Yes,  .  Kay  I  j;ou  .to  look  at  Sepjbetttber  1897,  on  the 
first  diagnKQ  which  will  show  yon  what  state  the 
TTiimefl  was  jr.  P — The  Thames  was  very  low  iiideed 
then. 

91.551.  Jttst  take  6th  ^eTamxy;  1897.  How  many 
vMbw  wera  tiiere  in  the  raw  water  dien  P— 9^00. 

21.552.  As  against  98,000  P— Aa  against  98,000  here. 

21.553.  Then,  there  were  many  more  miorobeB  when 
the  ThameB  was  low  than  when  the  Thames  wat  in 

ioodP-Tes. 

(Ckaiman.).  There  are  only  25  to  the  onlio  oeiitim«tn 
then.   .      '  '  . 

21.5M.  (3fr.  Maior.)  Is  that  oansed  by  the  water 
bang  mors  diluted  P— The  water  is  highlj  dilirted— 
Tcry  d&irted  with  the  rainfall. 

ai.S56.  {Sir  George  JBruee.)  Thtin,  »  large  quantity  of 
land  wwioT  oolleots  in  flood  which  has  not  had  time  to 
nt  xaicTobM— it  has  oome  straight  fVom  the  oloods  P— 
TeB,  it  washes  a  oertain  qoantny  of  mlorobes  off  the 
land,  bat  the  amount  of  imparity  wfaiioh  the  rain  brings 
into  the  river  Ib  small  in  comparison  with  the  enormous 
dilatim  it  produoctt. 

21.556.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  l7ow  with  regard  to  iheBe 
microbes,  do  they  remalh  in  1%e  filter  bra,  in  the  sand ; 
do  they  perish  men,  or  what  becomes  of  them  P — On 
BtandinR  they  seem  to  pOTiah  and  settle  when  the  water 
ia  stuLding-  in  the  roservoinh  3y  filterixtg  they  can  be 
moetly  got.rid  of.  .  ■    ■  , 

21.557.  And  it  does  not  necessary  make  the  filter 
impure  P  That  is  what  I  want  to  .know  P — No,  it  rather 
improves  tilts  fil^r.  It  prodnoes  a  costing  op  .the 
BOTOce  through  whioh  microbes  will  not  pass. 

21.558.  Do  yon  aitach  any  importaooe  one  way  or  the 
other  to  the  bottom  water  of  the  reservoir  P — I  do  .not. 

•  21,669.  (Chairman.)  What  I  was  upon  just  now  was 
to  see  whether  the  filtering '  got  rid  of  more  than  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  existing  microbes  in  the  raw 
water.  That  was  why  I  asked  you  to  take  the  98,000. 
That  WHS  September  1897,  was  it  not  P— Yes. 

21,580.  Then  there  were  80  miorobeB  per  cubic 
centiTnatre  in  the  filtered  water.  Now  take  one  where 
the  number  of  microbes  was  very  small  P— I  think  that 
Angast  is  about  the  lowest. 

21,561.  That  is  1,100  or  1,200— a  little  over  1,100 
microbes  in  Aneust  1896,  and  a  correspondingly  low 
namber  of  microbes  in  the  filtered  water  P — As  a  rule 
we  cannot  find  any  regular  relation  between  the  number 
of  microbes  in  the  rnw  water  and  the  number  io  the 
filtered  water.  The  efficiency  of  filtering  seems  to  be 
quite  independent  of  tbe  number  going  on  to  the  filters. 
Of  coarse  there  aro  some  times  in  wMch  that  does  not 
hoM  good,  but  as  a  rulo  I  may  say  that  is  generally 
the  case. 

21,5^.  How  do  ynu  account  for  tho  rise  here  and 
there  of  microbes  in  the  filtered  water.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  regular  curve  of  periodical  rises. 
What  has  led  to  thatP  Why  in  these  four  months, 
June,  July,  August,  and .  September  of  1897,  wm  the 
number  of  miorobes  higher  than  the  average   ■•■  ■ 

{Bir  George  Bruee.)  Because  the  flow  of  the  water  is 
leu. 

(Mr.  Pertter.)  Not  necesBarily. 

(Wiines$.)  That  I  think  is  geno^ly  the  ease  when 
there  is  less  flow  over  Teddingtou  Weir— the  water  is 

generally  purer. 

21,563.  (Mr^Mellw.)  Bat  then  At  the .  time  when 
there  ig'less  Sow  the  sua  has  greater  power  P — The  sun 
bas  ffreater  power  also.   The  sun  is  one  of  the  great 
pwiSjing  agents  in  water. 
21,5S4u  Light  f— Light. 

(Mr,  J^en^for.)  I  think  the  witness  said  that  the 
aamber  of  microbes  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
»ntonxxt  of  the  water, 
f^w-  Oaorge  Srnee.)  So  it  ii. 

^^>565,  (Mr.  Pember.)  Then  what  makes  him  eay  now 
n^^^h^  water  is  purer  when  there  is  less  coming  over 
fJ**"»R*Dn  Weir.  {To  Hhe  ^ineu,)  How  do  you 
i^****!?  — purer  I  mean  a  less  number  of 

'^•^o^  per  cubic  centimetre. 

J^^'g^i'nwaw.)  Because  there  is  the  same  number  of 
1^  *^oes  to  a  less  quantity  of  water—I  suppose  that  is 

^^»566.  {l£r.  Pember.)  I  thought  all  those  OOmpariBona 
^  *o  auny  per  oobic  centimetre  ? — A  leas  number  of 


raiorob^Ft  and  A  smaller  quantity  of  water.  Themiorobef!    ^  w. 
are  in  Kejj  small. numbers  when  there  is  no  rain.   In  a  Crooke's. 
dry,  droughty  eeason  such  as  we  have  had  this  last  — 
year,  the  microbes  in  raw  water  were  lower  tban^ver.  ^7  JaiJ99. 
We  frequently  found  the  filtered  water  sterile.'  ^ 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  I  thought  you  said  it  was  the 
otber  way.  I  thought  you  raid  that  th*  more  flood 
there  was  in  the  rivwibi^  fewer  microbes  tiiere  are  to  'fM91,jilo 
tho  oubio  centimetre.  -II. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  The  first  diftgram  oerteinly  shows 
tli«t. 

(0%aADKM».)  Yes,  that  is  oertainly  what  I  understood 
you  to  say. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  And  that  is  what  the  diagram  ahowed. 

(WHnes$.)  You  see  with  a  very  small  flow  over 
Toddington  Weir  there  are  very  few  miorebeifl. 

(Ghawntm.)  Bzactly. 

(Sir  George  JBrtiee.).!  thot^ht  yon  said  it  was  the  other 
«ay  about. 

(WHmta.)  With  a  very  small  flow  over  Teddingtou 
Weir,  very  few  microbes. 

21,567.  (Sir  John  DoringUm.)  Sere  is  the  curve? — It 
rises  ap,  and  tbere  is  a  greater  flow  over  Teddington 
Weir.  Hire,  where  there  is  a  very^  small  flow  vrrer 
Toddington  Weir,  there  were  ver^  few  microbes. 
Where  the  flow  over  Teddington  Weir  rises,  thwe  the 
microbes  rise. 

21,668.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Then  does  it  increase 
with  the  flood  water  P  The  greater  &e  flow  in  the 
Thames*  the  larger  the  unmber  of  miorobraP — ^Tes. 
Xt  can  only  be  laia  down  roughly— it  is  net  a  law. 

(Mr.  PenAer.)  I  see  the  confusion,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Dewar— dt  is  this :  The  first  diagram,  which 
showed  the  inverse  propoi'tion,  was  a  diagram  which 
showed  what  was  in  tiie  filtered  water,  and  Idie  things 
in  the  filtered  water  do  seem  irrespecUve  of  the  amount 
of  the  water  going  over  the  weir. 

(Vhairman.)  No,  not  irrespective^  bat  thoy  rise. 

(Mr.  PenAer.)  Say  there  is  an  inverse  proportion. 

(OhoMrwm.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  But  subject,  of  course,  always  to 
General  Ssott's  modification,  that  when  you  ure  look- 
ing at  the  next  diagram  you  are  looking  at  the  Thames 
raw  water.  ■ 

(Chawrnan')  N'o,  both  raw  and  filtered. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  The  filtered  is  at  ttie  bottom. 

(Wifne^e.)  Yes,  the  filtered  is  shown  at  the  bottom. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  But  what  you  are  saying  now  about 
tbe  greater  the  flood,  the  more  you  find  uie  microbes, 
the  more  impure  the  water,  has  refereuoe  to  the 
unfiltered  water  P — Yes. 

21,670.  lliat  makes  the  whole  difference?— Yes. 

21,571.  (ifr.*  Be  BocJe  Porli".)  Then  flood  water 
requires  more  filtration  than  w-tsr  that  is  taken  from 
the  river  when  it  is  not  in  floua .  —Certainly. 

{3fr.  Pember.)  May  I  T**nture  to  say  this,  my  Lord — 
unless  we  flhow  that  whai,j\er  the  number  of  microbes 
in  the  water  that  you  take  to  filter,  yon  get  rid  of  them 
when  yon  filter  it,  the  evidence  is  worth  nothing,  but 
if  yon  do  get  rid  of  them  when  you  filter,  however 
great  the  number  of  microbes  may  have  been,  then  it 
strikes  me  that  all  ihe  finessing  that  is  going  on  at 
the  present  moment  is  useless  also. 

(Chairman.)  The  finessing  is  the  result  of  these 
diagrams :  it  i&  not  our  doing. 

21,672.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so;  I  am  not  saying  it 
is  anybody's  foult  but  that  surely  is  the  sum  and 
sabstanoe  of  the  whole  thing.  May  I  venture  to  ask 
the  witness  tliat  question  pmmt  blank.  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  whatever  the  number  of  microbes  in  tho 
unfiltered  water,  get  rid  of  them  by  filtering? — We  get 
rid  of  them  by  filtering,  and  it  appears  to  he  immaterial 
how  many  there  are  in  the  unfiltered  water.  The 
filters  turn  out  water  practically  pure  from  microbes 
— under  100  per  cubic  centimetre. 

21,573.  May  I  ask  him  one  more  que.'^tioD  ?  (To 
wUnete.)  If  you  find  varying  quantities  of  microbes  in 
the  filtered  water,  it  is  due  to  some  other  cause  than 
.the  original  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  microbes 
in  the  unfiltered  water  P — I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion 
that  that  is  the  case,  but  we  have  not  proved  it  yet. 
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(Chairman.)  Tlie  only  practical  use  of  all  this  to  ns 
is  whether  or  noL  we  are  to  draw  the  o(nioliui(m  that 
you  can  safely  take  flood  water  into  your  reaervoirs. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes,  that  is  it. 

(JTr.  Pem&er.)  That  is  the  only  point.  - 

{ChairmtM.)  That  is  the  only  point  of  interest  to  us. 

(WitnesB.)  The  result  of  our  experience  is  that  you 
may  tnke  flood  waters  into  the  reservoirs  immediately. 

21,574.  Without  waiting  at  all  P— Without  waiting  at 
all,  or,  at  the  utmost,  I  might  defer  to  Dr.  Tidy's 
opinion,  which  was  of  great  authority.  He  said  it  was 
advisable  to  wait  a  few  hours. 

21,576.  If  it  is  advisable  to  wwt  a  few  hours,  1 
sappose  it  would  be  safer  still  to  wait  a  few  days  P — I 
do  not  think  so.    I  should  not  wait  a  few  hours. 

21,576.  Wait  a  minute.  Microbes  or  organic  filth 
washed  into  the  Thames  in  its  upper  reaches  would  not 
net  down  to  the  intakes  in  a  few  hours  P — ^We  find  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  water.  We 
have  taken  samples  in  all  times  of  flood,  and  examined 
them.  When  me  microbes  are  washed  down,  they  are 
washed  down  by  such  an  enormous  volume  of  what  X 
may  call  pare  water — it  is  so  diluted  that  it  has  no 
influence  on  the  impurity  of  the  Thames. 

21,677.  Are  these  microbes  unifcamly  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  Thames  Tee,  I 
should  say  they  were. 

2M78.  {Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  What  you  state,  I 
think,  amounts  to  this :  that  it  does  not  matter  how 
many  microbes  are  in  the  water  above  the  filtering 
material,  because,  the  filtrate  that  you  get  from  under- 
neath is  praotioally  tm affected  by  thai  motor  P — ^That  ia 
exactly  so. 

(Jff*.  Pemher.)  That  is  quite  right,  sir. 

21,£79.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  desirable  to  fill  your  reser- 
Toir,  BO  to  speak,  with  microbes,  and  take  your  chance 
of  the  filtering  getting  rid  of  IhemP  The  fewer 
microbes  you  get  into  your  roBerroira  the  better,  I 
suppose  P — Water,  on  standing  in  reservoirs,  becomes 
comparatively  free  from  miorobes  rather  quiokly. 

31.580.  (Hi-  Mdlor.)  Is  that  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun— of  li^htP — It  is  owing  to  the  influeuoe  of  the 
son  and  subsidenoe.  And  there  is  another  inflnenoe; 
water  taken  into  the  reserroirs  from  flood  would  contain 
a  little  suspended  matter — from  a  grain  to  a  grain-and- 
a-half  per  gallon.  That  suspended  matter  as  it  settles 
has  a  very  great  power  of  carrying  down  microbes  with 
it,  so  if  you  take  water  containing  this  suspended 
matter  and  let  it  settle  in  the  reservoirs,  the  microbes 
are  carried  down  and  become  destroyed  at  the  bottom. 
Dr.  Tidy  and  ourselves  have  never  found  more  than  a 
grain-and-a-half  per  gallon  of  suspended  matter  in  thB 
worst  flood. 

21.581.  (Major- Gmtaral  Scott.)  Then  it  is  desirable 
as  a  preliminary  to  filtration  to  allow  subsidence  to 
take  place.  Is  that  your  opinion  P — Oertainly  that 
would  be.  The  advantage  would  be  it  would  save 
the  filters.  It  would  assist  the  water  companies;  they 
would  not  have  to  clean  the  fllters  so  often. 

21.582.  But  is  there  not  this  consideration  P — If  the 
engineers  are  dealing  with  a  turbid  water  they  have 
this  difficulty,  have  they  not, ;  the  first  consideration  is 
they  Iiave  got  to  get  their  supply  Ihrough ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  got  to  get  a  certain  quantity  through. 
Of  course  the  filters  become  foul  much  more  rapidly 
with  turbid  water,  do  they  not,  than  with  clear  water  r 
— Oertainly  they  do. 

21.583.  Therefore  there  are  a  larger  number  of  filters 
thrown  out  of  use  ? — Tes. 

21.584.  And,  therefore,  the  rapidity  of  filtration  with 
the  others  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  inoreasedP — ^Yes. 

21.585.  Does  not  that  give  atendenoy,  in  your  opinion, 
to  an  inferior  quality  of  water  resulting  from  that  filtra- 
ttouF — Kore  suspended  matter  and  microbes  would 
come  through.  That,  to  our  mind,  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  largo  subsidence  reservoirs— large  reserroirs 
where  the  water  is  kept  in  a  quiet  state,  when  the  matter 
in  suspension,  microbes  and  other  suspended  matter, 
which  is  principally  clayey  matter,  will  settle  to  tiie 
bottom, 

31.586.  Therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  take  water, 
if  yon  could  avoid  it,  directly  out  of  the  river  in  a- 
tnrbid  condition  and  put  it  on  the  filters  P — ^It  is  not, 
oertainly. 


21.587.  Now  that  apma  anotfaer  qnesticm.  I  do  not 
know  whether  yon  are  aware  of  it,  but  in  the  aoheme  for 
the  Staines  reservoirs,  as  a  general  rule,  ^e  water  is 
to  be  t^en  out  of  the  river  and  pat  directly  on  to  the 
filters.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  tixat  that 
is  part  of  the  scheme  P— I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

21.588.  The  plan  is  to  take  the  water  directly  out  of 
the  river,  cany  it  down  to  Hampton,  and  to  resort  to 
the  reservoirs  either  when  the  river  is  too  low  to  take 
water  out  of  it  aooording  to  the  oonditdons,  or  I  presume 
that  there  are  certain  ctmditiona  of  the  river  in  flood 
in  whioh  that  water  would  be  avoided,  but  still  a  large 
proportion  of  the  water  is  supposed  to  go  down  direct. 
The  question  is,  should  there  not  be  some  limit  with 
respect  to  the  ohiyraoter  of  the  water  wMch  is  taken 
there  and  sent  down  to  the  filters  directly  ?— That  is 
simply  a  question  of  eonvenienoe  and  expense  for  the 
water  oompaoies,  I  think. 

31.589.  Would  it  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  water 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  a  tendoioy  to  a  more  rapid 

filtratian  when  yon  are  dealing  with  some  filters,  the 
others  being  in  a  state  of  foulness  which  required 
cleansing  P— That  would  be  so,  but  there  are  rules  and 
there  is  a  proper  amount  of  snperintendenoe  to  prevent 
the  water  companies  doing  that. 

21.590.  (Ohavmum.)  What  P— The  iMe  of  filtratloa 
mtut  bo  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

21.591.  (Major- Omeral  Scott.)  It  is  not  at  present,  of 
course  P — I  believe  it  is  two  and  a  half  g^lons  per 
square  foot  pw  hour. 

21.592.  There  is  no  statutory  obligation  whatever, 
with  regard  to  the  rate  of  filtration  P — Then  X  am 
wrong ;  I  thought  there  was. 

21.593.  The  question  is  this:  should  there  be  some 
regulation  of  the  character  of  the  water  taken  at 
Staines,  and  sent  directly  down  to  the  Altera  f— -I  do 
not  see  that  that  is  necessary. 

(Okaimum.)  If  there  is  no  such  regulation  yon  would 
hare  your  filters  forced  and  the  danger  

(Mr.  Mellor.)  Of  their  being  choked. 

21.594.  (Sir  George  Brvee.)  Would  not  that  entirely 
depend  upon  whether  you  have  enough  filters  or  nor.  P 
If  you  have  enough  filters  to  deal  with  your  water  direct 
it  18  all  right  P— Tes. 

21,695.  If  you  have  too  few,  of  course  it  will  force 
some  of  them  P — Tes. 

21.596.  But  if  yon  have  enough,  of  course  it  does  not 
apply  

21.597.  (Major-General  Scott)  You  can  deal  with  any 
quality  of  water  if  you  have  enough  filters  to  deal 
with  itP — If  you  have  sufficient  filters  of  proper 
material  and  of  snffloieut  slowness. 

21,698.  Quite  so,  bnt  might  it  not  turn  out  that  the 
number  of  filters  would  be  so  enormous  that  it  would 
be  a  most  uneconomical  thing  to  do  P — I  think  not. 

21.599.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  How  often  ought  you  to  clean, 
Uie  filters,  in  the  ordinary  course  I  mean  to  say  P — That 
is  an  engineering  question  we  have  not  gone  into. 

21.600.  (Chairman.)  Tou  were  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  some  regulation  as  to  the  amount  of 
filtration  that  took  place  m  a  given  filter.  What  made 
you  say  that? — In  the  Water  Examiner's  Report  on. 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  is  given  the  rates  of 
filtration,  the  thickness  of  sand,  and  the  areas  of  filter 
beds. 

21.601.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  to  oblige  the  companies 
to  comply  with  all  those  figures,  is  there  P — I  was 
under  the  impression  that  that  was  the  case — that  the 
Water  Examiner  ha?  ample  power,  if  the  water  com- 
panies are  giving  badly  filtered  water,  to  force  them  to 
filter  it  properly. 

2I.,602.  (Major-General  Scott.)  The  Wal  Government 
Board  have  no  control  over  the  manner  of  filtration. 
I  think  you  may  take  that  from  meP — The  rate  of 
filtration  

21.603.  They  have  no  control  over  the  thickness 
of  sand,  the  rate  of  filtration,  or  the  quality  of  the 
materials.  It  is  the  result  with  whioh  they  have 
to  do. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so. 

(Witneea.)  Yes,  but  if  the  result  is  bad,  they  can 
make  the  companies  improve  it. 

21.604.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Quite  so,  if  the  results 
are  bad,  but  they  haTe  nothing  to  do  with  ^e  con- 
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itnKrtion  at  filters  P— No,  but  I  am  Bpeaking  of  the 
nteoT  filtration. 

jiff.  Mdlor.)  Not  the  modo  in  irhioh  th&j  are 
{Kajor-Oeneral  8eott.)  No. 

21,605.  (3fr.  Peniber.)  Uj  Lord,  would  70a  miml 
uldng  the  witness  this  question,  or  allow  me  to  ask 
Um.  Every  mile,  aiid_  therefore  every  y  wd  that  the 
flood  travslB  down  the  rirer  it  is  nndergoing  a  procesii 
of  flobsidenoe,  is  it  notP— Jt  it,  unless  the  speed  is  so 
peit  as  to  keep  the  snHpended  matter  in  the  water. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so,  and  I  think  we  may  dismiss 
tiiat  as  a  thing  that  does  not  exist,  does  it,  in  Hie 
Thames. 

(Ghainnan.)  While  the  Thames  is  in  fiood. 

21.606.  (Afr.  Pembet;)  Sapposing  we  were  taking  the 
vat^  down  the  aqaednct,  for  instance,  it  wonld  be 
miles  before  it  got  to  the  subsiding  reserroirs  F— It 
would. 

21.607.  Wonld  not  that  have  a  beneficial  result  on  the 
water— it  would  go  very  slowly,  you  know,  down  the 
aqnednet? — If  it  went  wery  slowly  down  the  aqueduct 
there  would  be  subsidence  and  by  that  amonnt  the  water 
wonld  be  improved. 

SI,60e.  (3fr.  Littler.)  When  it  got  into  the  aqueduct 
it  would  be  wholly  unaflbcted  by  flood  ?— Tes. 

21.609.  (Jfr.  Peniber.)  Then  is  one  other  point  I 
dtoaidlike  to  ask.  (To  the  Witnegt.)  I  dare  say  you 
«n  aware  that  many  of  the  companies,  and  I  tihiolc  I 
nay  Tmture  to  say  all  of  1h«n,  have  subsidence 
nserroin  of  their  own  P— Tes. 

21.610.  Into  which  the  water  passes  before  it  goes  on 
to  the  filters?— Yea. 

21.611.  Wonld  not  that  again  mitigate  the  condition 
oFtlw  water  heton  it  was  turned  on  totbe  filteraP — 
i^QhsidBnoe  would  always  improve  water  very  greatly. 

(3fr.  Peniber.)  If  you  turn  to  the  same  report  of 
AgoT'General  Scott's  for  November.  1898,  you  will 
mu  on  page  14  a  fact  which.  I  daresay  you  mi^ht 
tnink  instructive  to  yon.   I  see  there  is  a  desoription 
^rawaud  stored  river  waters  not  filtered;  and  then 
Xseothis;  "NewBiver  Out:  Before  passing  throngb 
'^nervoirs,  November  21,  2,060  microbes  per  centi- 
"  kL^^  *  after  passing  through  those  reservoirs,  but 
the    *^  filtration  on  November  21,  only  940,"  bo  that 
onK        a  redncrion  of  over  50  per  cent. ;  and  again, 
jjj^^einber  16  the  same  figure  is  not  940,  but  5W,  so 
wiaii.  -        is  a  reduction  from  2,000  down  to  500, 
TiaaA-yN      *  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  through  merely 
throuRh  the  reservoirs  themselves  without  any 
^wSVft  on  to  the  filters  at  all. 

0,612.  {Chairman.)  Ton  have  been  speaking  of 
^orobes  hitherto.  Sir  William.  Is  the  nitrogen  or 
fjte  nitric  acid  a  mischievous  element  in  the  water  P — 
The  nitric  acid  is  not;  it  is  a  proof  that  certain 
iniBohievons  agents  have  been  desmyed. 

21.613.  And  the  nitrogen  P — The  organic  nitrogen 
IB  evidence  of  organic  matter  containing  nitrogen. 

21.614.  Is  tbnt  mischievous?  —  It  may  be  animal 
mstter,  ami  then  it  might  be  misohievons ;  it  may  be 
vegetable  matter  and  then  it  would  not  be  mischievous. 

21,61£l.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  amount  of 
organic  nitrogen  to  the  state  of  the  river  P — ^I  think  I 
Uve  a  diagram  showing  that. 

21.616.  Without  a  diagram  could  you  give  me  the 
&ct.  I  have  got  in  my  hand  your  own  report  for  the 
month  of  December,  1898,  and  the  Thames  during  that 
month  was — I  will  not  say  in  flood — but  it  was  high ;  it 
was  ahove  the  mean  apparently.  Do  you  know  what 
the  flow  of  the  Thames  was  in  Deoembor,  1898  P— In 
December,  1898,  there  was  a  flood  of  over  S,000  million 
gallons. 

21.617.  I  see  that  in  that  month  the  quantity  of 
organic  nitrogen  was  sometimes  three  times  as  mnoh, 
Bometimes  more  than  three  times  as  much,  as  from  the 
Le»— » 

Sl,61&  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Wonld  there  be  a  flood  in  the 
Lea  at  tiie  some  time  ?— Probably.  Flood  is  produced 
by  lainfbll,  which  would  fall  over  the  valley  oi  the 
Lea,  I  suppose,  in  some  degree. 

21,619.  {Chairman.)  The  New  Biver  Company,  whose 
water  yon  analysed,  pump  from  their  wells,  and  from 
all  kinds  of  sources,  do  not  they,  as  well  as  ftom  tlie 
I  S85W. 


Biver  Leap — Yes,  Imt  the  variation  in  the  organic  SirW. 
carbon  and  organic  nitrogen  from  one  mouth  to  another  ChmAm. 

is  slight.   The  variation  which  ia  from  one  to  three  is   

really  of  no  importance.  The  real  thing  is  the  ratio  17  Jan. '99 
between  the  carbon  and  the  nitrogen.  When  the  carbon  — 
is  high  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen,  the  organic  matter 
is  of  a  vegetable  quality ;  when  the  carbon  is  low  in 
proportion  to  the  nitrogen,  it  may  be  considered  that 
It  IS  more  mixed  wiui  uiimal  matter.  I  have  a 
diagram  showing  the  variation  from  1881  to  the  prment 
day. 

21.620.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  is  any 
relation  between  the  amount  of  flood  in  the  river  and 
the  amount  of  these  organic  elements,  of  which  the 
oi^ianic  nitrogen  is  a  mischievous  one  P — There  seems 
to  be  no  relation.  The  flood  brings  down  vegetable 
matter  principally. 

21.621.  I  should  have  thought  it  brought  downa  good 
deal  of  animal  refuse  such  ns  manure  P — It  is  swamped 
by  thts  great  dilution. 

21.622.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Qenerally,  yon  regard 
this  Table  I.  in  the  Report  for  the  month  of  December 
as  showing  satisfactory  water  P — ^Tes. 

21.623.  That  is  for  a  month  when  the  river  was 
pret^  full  and  bad  one  flood  in  it  P— Tes. 

21.624.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  misehievons 
element  which  has  any  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of 
water  coming  down  the  river  p-^No, 

21.625.  Then  your  conclusion  is  that  flood  water  may 
safely  be  put  certainly  into  reservoirs  and  even  token 
direct  on  to  the  filters,  provided  there  are  filters  enongbP 
—Provided  there  are  filters  enough,  lie  only  elfeot 
would  be  it  wonld  clog  up  the  filters  sooner. 

21.626.  Then  yon  regard  any  restriction  upon  the 
taking  of  flood  water  as  unnecessary  P  —  Quite 
unnecessary. 

21.627.  Have  these  examinations  of  yours  been 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  make  that  conclusion  a  safe 
and  a  certain  one — it  is  three  or  lour  years*  experience 
you  have  bad?— Three  years'  experience.  We  have 
not  had  anything  to  show  to  the  contrary.  Of  course, 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  engineering  than  chemistry,  but 
somebody  would  be  in  char^  of  the  reservoirs  to  know 
when  to  turn  flood  water  m.  If  the  reservoirs  were 
three-quarters  full,  and  had  been  standing  for  some 
time,  the  water  in  them  would  be  almost  as  good 
as  filtered  water.  Therefore,  it  would  be  nnad- 
visable  to  turn  in  turbid  flood  water  at  first.  The 
engineer  in  cha^e  would  say :  *'  Here  is  a  big  flood 
"  coming  down,  it  will  last,  I  daresav,  a  great  many 
"  day^;  we  do  not  particularly  want  tKe  water  in  the 
"  reservoirs,  we  will  let  some  of  it  escape  until  the 
"  water  comes  down  more  free  from  turbid  matter." 
Because,  putting  turbid  water  into  the  water  in  the 
reservoirs  that  was  purified  by  standing  would  make 
it  all  turbid.  But  in  other  cases  if  the  reservoirs  wore 
nearly  empty,  and  things  were  getting  serious,  there 
would  be  really  no  barm  in  turning  the  first  fiood 
Water  into  the  reservoirs  to  flU  them  up. 

21.628.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  That  is,  supposing  it 
was  desirable  to  accumulate  water  from  the  winter 
floods  to  stand  for  the  summer,  you  would  take  the 
water  in  at  any  time,  and  let  it  stand  there  till  you 
wanted  to  draw  it  off  for  the  niters  P — It  would  not 
practically  matter  when  it  was  taken  then.  I  wonld 
fill  the  reservoirs  up  in  the  winter,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  was  the  first  flood  water  or  the  last. 

21,829.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  water 
taken  into  very  large  reservoirs — reservoirs  measuring 
square  miles — would  become  good  or  would  spoil  in  the 
keeping  P — I  think  it  would  improve,  all  one's  experience 
is  that  it  improves  bacteriologically  and  chenuoally,  in 
colour  and  in  suspended  matter. 

21.630.  (Oftavrman.)  In  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
reservoir — that  has  no  influence  P — In  spite  of  the  sixe. 

21.631.  Of  course,  the  reservoirs  that  we  have  had 
suggested  to  us  in  evidence  would  measure  square 
mil^  P — Tes ;  and  they  wouM  expose,  of  course,  square 
miles  of  sorface  to  the  sunshine 

21.632.  And  that  would  be  good  and  not  bad  P—That 
would  be  very  good. 

21.633.  Is  it  better  to  have  water  standing  in  on  open 
reservoir  or  running  along  a  closed  aqueduct  in  a  pipe  P 
— Li  an  open  reservoir  exposed  to  the  air. 

21.634.  {Sir  John  Doriiwton.)  Wonld  there  be  any 
deleterious  inflnenoe  in  a  oioBed  reservoir  of  a  hundred 
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Sir  W.    miles  P— I  shonld  think  there  wbnld  be.    We  hare 
Crooku.    proved  that  in  the  work  we  have  done  with  the 
— —      Btuid-pipOB,    We  have  taken  water  from  the  clear 
17  Jan.  *99  water  wells  of  the  oompaniet,  and  we  hare  taken  water 
— —    from  the  stond-pipes.  We  always  find  tiie  water  from 
tiie  stand-pipee  contains  a  great  many  more  bacteria 
than  the  clear  water  wells.   Now  the  water  going  into 
tiie  mains  we  know  is  tolerably  free  from  microbes,  but 
when  wo  take  it  from  the  stand-pipes  after  having  gone 
through  the  mains  there  are  always  a  great  many  more 
microbes  in  it.   That  is  caused  by  the  multiplication 
of  microbes  in^the  mains ;  and  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  short  mains  in  London  would  take  place,  I  presume, 
in  the  much  longer  maind  where  water  nas  to  m  oarried 
some  hundreds  of  miles. 

21.635.  {Chavrman.)  ]tfi^ht  that  result  from  there 
l:ein&:  colonies  of  bacteria  m  the  mains  dating  back  to 
the  days  when  filtration  was  less  carefully  performed 
than  now — infected  mainn,  I  mean  F — That  may  be  so. 

21.636.  Have  you  ever  analysed,  for  instance,  the 
water  that  comes  from  Thirlmere  to  Hanchester  at  the 
end  of  its  jonmey  P— Yes,  and  the  water  that  oomes  to 
Liverpool  also. 

21.637.  Has  that  acquired  microbes  in  the  course  of 
its  jonm^  P — The  miorobes  in  the  Oity  are  decidedly 
more  than  those  in  the  Lake. 

22.638.  {BW  Jolm  JhrinsUm.)  Do  yon  mean  at  the 
outfall  of  the  aqueduct  or  in  the  mains  P— In  the 
mAins. 

21.639.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Poi-ier.)  Is  not  the  water  of  the 
Kent  Company  kept  in  closed  reservoirs  P — ^We  have 
never  examined  the  water  of  the  Kent  Company,  so  I 
can  only  speak  of  it  from  hearsay. 

21.640.  {Ghairma/n)  Parliament  has  required  that 
every  reservoir  within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  I  think, 
Bhould  be  covered,  has  not  it  P — '  and  ono  can 

'  understand  the  reason  of  that. 

21.641.  That  is  to  prevent  impurities  and  smuts,  and 
BO  on,  falling  into  the  water  P — Yes,  dirt  aud  smate. 

(Jfr.  Pem&er.)  Yes,  and  the  operation  of  the  mud- 
lark. 

21.642.  {OTuiinmn.)  Yes.  {To  ihn  Wiinax.)  Have  the 
operations  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  tended  to  im- 

grove  the  Thames  water,  in.  your  judgment? — Tbey 
ave,  certainly. 

21.643.  That  is  only  by  preventing  foul  matter  being 
washed  into  the  Thamen  or  into  the  afBuonts  of  the 
Thames? — ^Yes.  Since  the  Act  came  into  force  the 
microbial  impnrity  in  the  Thames  has  very  much 
diminished. 

21.644.  Yet  those  impurities,  whatever  they  are,  oan 
only  be  washed  inro  the  Thames  or  its  affluents  by  a 
flood  P — Yes,  certainly. 

21.645.  And  according  to  you,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
flood  rather  improve  the  riverP — It  is  the  dilution 
that  ifflprores  it. 

(Afr.  Temher.)  I  suppose  that  la  it ;  the  inor^aao  of 
imparity  is  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  inurease 

in  the  volume  of  water. 

21.646.  {Ma joi-- General  Scott.)  Your  statement  was 
that  in  the  raw  flood  water  the  microbes  increased 
with  the  volume  of  waiei-  in  the  river,  was  it  not  ? — In 
the  raw  flood  water,  yes,  but  in  tho  filtered  water  there 
docs  not  seem  to  l>u  any  relation. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  You  s^ay,  "in  the  raw  flood 
water,"  but,  I  think,  what  Lord  Llaudafl'  was  asking 
was  about  the  state  of  the  river  P 

(O&atrman.)  Yes. 

{WitnoB.)  Then  I  mistook  it. 

(Afr,  Pember.)  Probably  it  is  not  in  exact  proportion 
with  the  increase  in  the  volume— that  is  what  is 
meant. 

21.647.  {Chairman.)  In  the  raw  river  water  there  are 
more  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre,  are  there,  than  in 
the  raw  water  when  it  is  not  in  flood  ? — Yes,  decideiUy. 

21.648.  {Mr.  Pemba:)  But  not  in  exjict  proportion  to 
tho  volnmo  of  water? — It  is  principally  on  atmospheric 
washing  j  serial  miorobes  are  washed  in. 

21.649.  {Ckaiiman.)  We  have  misunderstood  you,  I 
think.  In  the  raw  water  are  there  more  or  less  microbes 
than  in  |the  water  when  it  is  not  in  flood  P — In  the  raw 
water  t  hore  are  more  miorobes  in  flood  than  not  in 
flood. 


(Sir  Otorge  .Brtios.)  That  is  qnite  oontra^  to  what 
I  understood.  I  thonght  it  was  explained  by  the 
extra  quantity  of  water  b^ng  greatty  in  excess  of  the 
proportional  quantity  of  microbes ;  and  really  I  under- 
stood Sir  William  to  say  previously  that  there  aro  less 
microbes  per  cubic  centimetre  when  it  is  in  flood  than 
thOTe  are  when  there  is  a  little  water  over  Teddington 
Weir. 

(Wiineas.)  There  are  more  microbes  in  flood  per  cubic 
centimetre. 

21.650.  {Major-Gene^'al  Seott.)  The  great  source  of 
microbes  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  in  the  case  of  flood,  is 
the  surface  of  the  land,  is  it  not  ? — The  sorfaoe  of 
tho  land  and  the  lerial  microbes  washed  down  by  the 
rain. 

21.651.  {Chairman.)  I  hope  we  have  got  the  raw 
water  right.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  filtered  water 
you  say  that  the  lower  the  state  of  the  river  the  more 
miorobes  there  are  ? — No,  I  am  afnoA  I  have  not 
expressed  myself  properly. 

21,6Ki.  It  is  yonr  diagram  I  am  referring  to.  Your 
diagrun  shows  most  miorobes  in  the  filtered  water 
■when,  the  river  is  low  P — During  the  last  drought  when 
there  was  very  little  water  in  some  cases  flowing  over 
Teddington  Weir,  the  water  was  vety  free  from 
microbes. 

21.653.  (Mr.  Pember.)  The  filtered  waterP  — The 
filtered  water ;  in  many  oases  we  had  sterile  water — 
no  miorobes  at  all. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  That  is  hardly  what  the 
diagram  shows. 

21.654.  {Sir  George  Brttee.)  Then  howwasthe  natural 
water  of  the  Thames  at  that  moment  P — Very  good. 

81.655.  As  regards  miorobes  P— Yes. 

21.656.  {Major-GeneraZ  Seott.)  So  the  good  qaolity  of 
the  water  in  the  river  was  reflected  on  that  oooosion  in 
the  filtered  water P— Yes;  the  filters  had  so  UtUe 
to  do. 

21.657.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  I  oaght  to  ask  yon  this : 
These  booilli  that  we  have  been  talBng  about,  aro  thoy 
dangerous  bacilli  or  not  P— We  consider  them  perfectly 
hannless  river  microbes.  We  havo  tested  constantly 
whenever  there  was  on  excess  of  microbes  in  the 
filtered  water  over  100.  We  have  taken  great  pains  to 
test  them  to  see  what  they  were,  and  we  have  never 
onoe  in  the  whole  oonrae  of  oar  experience  found  a 
pathogenic  organism. 

21.658.  Then  if  there  were  300  or  400  of  them  per 
onbio  centimetre,  it  would  not  matter  P — No,  not  of 
these  harmless  ones. 

{Chavrman.)  Then  what  have  we  been  talking  about 
all  this  morning  P 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  That  is  a  particular  form  of  finesse 
which  I  said  I  thought  was  not  very  useful.  Snrely  the 
whole  thing  is  this,  my  Lord,  is  it  not  ?  Supposing  tho 
microbes  are  there,  and  the  people  are  wanting  to  get 
rid  of  them,  however  many  there  be  to  start  with,  he 
says  they  are  alt  got  rid  of  down  to  a  minimum  by 
filtration.    That  is  all. 

{Chairman.)  And  if  that  minimum  was  trebled  or 
quadrupled,  it  would  not  matter. 

(Jfr.  Pen^}0r.)  No,  but  to  satisfy  sentiment  and  it 
looks  well  in  a  Keport — that  would  be  tiie  result 

(TTitness.)  I  think  Uie  whole  question  of  microbes  ia 
more  a  sentimental  one  than  a  practical  one. 

21.659.  {Svr  George.  Bruce.)  You  might  drink  the 
nnflltered  Thames  water,  do  you  mean,  without  its 
doing  tmy  harm  P — I  do  not  think  one  would  t^e  harm. 
One  might,  but,  personally,  I  shonld  not  object. 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Orkipe.)  I  do  not  know  what  would  be 
convenient,  my  Lord,  to  the  Commission  and  to  tho 
witness — there  are  just  one  or  two  questions  which  I 
should  like  to  havo  put  to  Sir  William  Oroofcea  if  t-hn 
Commission  would  permit ;  my  Counsel  might  possibly 
do  that  some  day  in  the  future  when  they  are  hero,  but, 
I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  Commission  for  that  conces- 
sion ;  there  are  only  one  or  two  very  small  matters  that 
it  is  worth  asking  Sir  William  about  

{Chairman.)  Can  I  put  them  for  you  P 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Gripps.)  If  it  is  convenient,  I  will  just  ask 
the  questions  now. 

(OAatrmoM.)  Fray,  do  it  at  once,  or  I  will,  just  as  Von 
like. 
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OroBB-exunined  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Obifps. 

21.660.  I  think  we  agree  as  regards  thiB  Thames 
water,  that  it  is  a  qnestion  of  filtration ;  that  is  to  fs\j, ' 
filtntioD,  properly  condacted,  and  without  mij 
isaaiakeB,  mav  produce  out  of  the  Thames  raw  water, 
in  exceedingly  pure  and  satisfactory  water  P — ^Tee. 

21.661.  We  agree  on  that.  Of  course,  the  whole 
ihing,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of 
filtration  P— Tea. 

21.662.  And  from  that  point  of  view,  I  suppose,  you 
woold  agree  that  ererytning  which  can  he  done  to 
liroplify  the  process  and  management  of  filtration  is  an 
adfuitageP— Yea. 

21.663.  It  would  romoTe  the  risk  of  accident  which 
mif^bt  defeat  the  objects  of  filtration.  You  will  admit, 
I  suppose,  that  there  are  times,  and  that  there  have 
been  times  within  your  own  obBervation,  when  the 
efficiency  of  the  filter,  in  some  way  or  other,  has 
nndoabtedly  broken  down  P-— Yes*  certainly. 

21.664.  Tbem  hare  been  muiy  oases  P— Yes,  we  meet 
with  those  occasionally. 

21.665.  The  more  you  can  lessen  the  risk  of  any  snch 
scdfHi  by  the  simplification  of  the  management  the 
bettn?— The  simpufloation.  of  managem«itP  No,  it 
would  be  rather  the  opposite,  would  it  not  P 

21.666.  Do  yon  not  think  that  having  the  manage- 
ment as  it  now  stands — to  put  the  question  more 
directly —in  the  bands  of  ^ht  companies,  in  tlw  hands 
of  eight  separate  staffs  of  officials,  may  tend  to  multiply 
the  causes  of  accident  as  compared  with  the  manage- 
ment by  one  single  authority? — I  do  not  think  so.  If 
there  aro  eifl^t  companies,  and  each  company  has  a 
ver}'  large  Btunber  of  filters,  if  one  of  those  filters 
happens  to  go  wrong,  it  is  not  each  a  serious  thing  as 
if  tn^  were  only  a  few  filters  in  the  hands  of  one 
body,  and  one  of  those  filters  were  to  go  wrong. 

21,607.  I  understand,  from  Sir  Edward  Frankland's 
Report— I  will  just  ask  you  to  take  this  as  an  extract 
from  it — that  in  the  case  of  the  Southwark  and  Vanxhall 
wells,  there  are  eight  filter  veils  from  which  yon  derive 
TOOT  saanplee  ;  is  tnat  right——  P 

(^r.  Pope.)  Beds,  I  suppose,  yon  mean. 

21.668.  [Mr.  H.  L.  Ortppa  to  Witneat,)  There  are 
eight  filter  wells  P— Yes. 

21.669.  And  there  are  18  filters  P— Yes. 

21.670.  (Mr.  Pope.)  What  is  a  filter  well  ?— The  con- 
duit or  well  into  which  the  water  flows  from  the 
indiTidual  filter.  They  are  all  carried  into  the  dear 
water  welL 

21.671.  (Mr.  E.  L.  Orippa.)  If  there  are  18  filters  and 
^  filter  wells,  it  follows,  ^es  it  not,  that  each  sample 
must,  on  the  aventte,  contain  watei*  mixed  from  more 
than  two  filters  P— Yes. 

21.672.  So  that  you  cannot,  by  that  process  of  exami< 
oation,  ascertain  the  working  condition  of  particular 
filters  P — It  is  done  very  easily  in  this  way.  As  booh 
08  WB  see— which  we  can  in  a  rery  short  time — that  one 
of  the  samples  we  have  taken  from  one  of  those 
dlters,  or  one  of  those  welk,  shows  signs  as  if  there 
was  likely  to  be  an  excess  of  microbes,  we  telephone 
instantly  to  the  engineer,  and  sa^r :  Look  at  such  and 
sodi  a  group  of  filters,  something  is  wrong  there. 
In  most  oases  we  h»Te,  in  a  short  time,  a  telephone 
massage  back  thanking  us  for  it,  and  saying  they  have 
found  there  was  a  little  leakage  in  one  of  the  filters— 
and  it  is  remedied  in  a  few  hours. 

21.673.  I  find  this  extract  on  page  II  of  the  Water 
Examiner's  Report  for  December  1896  :  "  There  were 
"  no  less  than  16,00D  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre 
"  found  in  the  Southwark  and  vanxhall  JKo,  8  Filter 
"  Well."  Do  you  remember  that  P — ^Tlmt  was  when 
■'^ir  Edward  Frankland  reported  on  the  enormous 
increase ;  and  we  found  it  also.  I  remember  that. 

21.674.  At  the  foot  of  page  11,  Sir  Edward  has  the 
^uUowing  note :  **  The  Southwark  Company's  No.  8 
"  Filter  had  only  been  at  work  a  very  short  time  before 
"  the  sample  was  taken,  and  was  shut  down  imme- 
"  diately  afterwards,"  I  merely  refer  to  that  as  a 
umple  of  one  of  those  accidents  which  may  occur  if  we 
are  rel^g  entirely  upon  filtration  P — Of  course,  acci- 
dents win  nappen  to  filters,  and  the  only  thing  is  to 
d^-tect  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  it  remedied  as 
quickly  as  posiible> 


21.675.  Then  does  it  not  follow  from  tiiat,  thac  it  is  5iV  W. 
desirable  that  the  raw  water  with  which  you  commenced  Crooket. 
your  **  manufacture,"  as  I  think  one  of  the  companies*  — 
witnesses  described  it^the  raw  water  which  you  first  17  Jan. '99 
began  to  deal  with— should  be  as  firee  from  turbidity  ■  — 
and  risk  of  pollution  as  possible  P — ^From  that  point  of 

view  it  would  be. 

21.676.  Perhaps  you  could  describe  this  shortly. 
What  steps  have  you  taken  to  asoortain  what  I  might, 
perhaps,  describe  as  the  behaviour  of  a  Thames  flood  P 
Have  you  any  consecutive  series  of  analyses  of  samples 
of  water  taken  from  the  river,  in  time*  of  flood,  on  Miy 
given  days  ?— No. 

21.677.  None  that  you  can  furnish  us  with  P— No. 

21.678.  {Chairman.)  I  understood  that  you  took  10 
every  day  P— Of  the  filtered  waters,  but  not  of  the  raw 
waters.  We  take  raw  water  for  bacterial  work,  but  not 
for  chemical  works.  Were  yon  speaking  bacteriologi> 
cally  or  chemically  P 

21.679.  {Mr.  H.  L.  Criwn.)  I  was  speaking  of  the 
raw  watffi  of  the  Biver  Thames  as  it  pass^  the  intakes 
of  the  companies  in  times  of  flood;  1  want  to  know 
what  steps  yon  have  taken  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  that  water  P — We  tako  samples,  and  examine  them 
bacteriologically. 

21.680.  [Chairman.)  Every  day  P— Wot  every  day. 

21.681.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  tookjsamples 
from  the  raw  water  from  the  Thames  10  times  a  day 
on  the  average  P — We  have  no  special  interest  in  the 
raw  water,  and  wc  only  look  at  it  occasionally,  it  is  the 
filtered  water  we  examine  daily. 

21.682.  {Mr.  H.  L.  GHppa.)  You  see,  we  have  an 
interest  in  the  raw  water ;  we  are  anxious  to  ascertain 
its  behaviour  and  quality,  and  have  a  series  of  investi- 
gations. I  wanted  to  know  whether  yon  also  had 
taken  any  samples  of  the  Thames  water  in  times  of 
flood,  so  that  we  ooald  see  how  near  our  results  ^gree 
or  disagree ;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  utre 
not  thought  it  neoessbry  to  do  that  P*— we  give  it  in  the 
Reports  evei^  month.  Every  month  wo  give  the  mean 
of  uie  bacteriological  analyses  of  about  26  samples  of 
l^unes  unfiltered  water. 

21.683.  During  which  month  P  —  I  have  here  die 
Report  for  the  last  month — for  December. 

21.684.  lliis  last  December  P  —  Yes ;  but  you  will 
find  it  in  any  of  our  Reports.  Here  we  give  the  mean 
of  26  samples  as  11,181  microbes -per  cnbio  centimetre 
of  Thames  unfiltered  waUr.  i 

21.685.  I  was  not  asking  you  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
water;  I  think  the  Chairman  has  alrea^  rather 
intimated  that  the  ques^iqn  of  the  (jnality  of  water  is 
not  very  material  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  embarrass  myself  with  that.  What  1  was 
rather  anxious  to  ascertain  from  you  was  if  I  could  see 
the  quantity  of  solid  matter  which  you  had  found  in 
samples  of  water  taken  from  the  Thames  iu  diflerent 
states  of  flood  P— We  have  taken  a  few ;  Sir  Edward 
Frankland  has  taken  a  great  many,  and  Dr.  Tidy  t'ook 
a  great  many.  We  have  never  found  more  twn  1^ 
grains  per  gallon. 

21.686.  Yon  have  never  got  more  than  that  P— We 
have  never  got  more  than  that  in  the  worst  flood. 

21.687.  {Mr.  Pfinbei:)  Neither  you.  Tidy,' nor' IWk- 
landP— No. 

21,638.  {Mr.  H.  L.  Crippa.)  Can  you  tell  me  this— 
perhaps  the  question  is  not  a  very  easy  one  for  me  to 
put,  but  you  will  follow  what  I  mean.  Let  us  assume 
there  has  been  a  time  of  drought  aud  the  Thames  has 
been  at  its  normal  level  and  the  flood  begins ;  have  you 
taken  any  stunplefi  which  have  enabled  you  to  compare 
the  condition  of  the  Thames  water  during  the  fircit  rise 
of  one  foot,  the  second  rise  of  one  foot,  and  so  on  P — 
No. 

21,68i>.  I  obsen'e  thai.  Mr.  Middleton  iu  giving  his 
evidence  here,  dealing  with  the  question  of  storage,  at 
Question  14,361  says : — "  With  regard  to  that  I  say  the 
'*  storage  required,  according  to  me,  is  18,000  miUions. 
"  According  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnio  it  was  28,000 
"  millions.  The  reason  for  the  difierence  is  that  Sir 
*'  Alexander  says  that  two  reservoirs  must  be  put  out 
"  of  use  for  purposes  "  —  we  need  not  go  into  the 
purposes  to  which  he  is  referring.  Have  you  considered 
what  would  be  the  result  as  regards  weight,  for 
instance,  npon  that  qnanti^  of  water  of  1|  gmins  of 
solid  matter  per  gallon  P— No,  I  have  not.  I  think  I 
remember  reading  it  would  increase  at  the  rata  of  a 
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fp-,  few  inohoB  a  oentdxy,  or  Bomettting  like  tihat,  at  the 
Crookia.   bobbom  of  the  reserrolr. 

—        21,690.  I  have  been  doing  the  sam  vhilst  you  hare 
17  Jan.  "99  been  giving  your  evidence — t  do  not  know  whether  I 
-  am.  right.    Would  not  the  qaantity  of  Bolid  matter  con- 

tained  in  18,000  million  gallons,  taking  one  grain  and  a 
fafldf  to  the  gallon,  be  upwards  of  1,700  tons  P— I  have 
not  calculated  it,  bat  I  lure  no  doubt  your  aUonlatioii 
is  right. 

{Mr.  M.  L.  Crimps.)  I  am  rery  doubtful,  indeed, 
about  my  calcdlation,  although  I  hare  made  it.  You 
eannot  giro  it  me  olf>hand  P 

{Mr.  PenAer.)  How  many  cubic  yards  is  that  P 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  It  is  hardly  a  question  for  a 
chemist. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Do  yon  make  it  1,700  tons  P 

(Mr.  I£.  L.  Cripps.)  I  make  it  1,722.  I  know  your 
arithmetic  is  much  better  than  mine. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  How  many  cubic  yards  would  that  be 
—because  I  want  to  see  what  film  of  an  inch  it  would 
be,  spread  over  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  alt  these 
reserroirs. 

21.691.  {Mr.  S.  L.  Crippa  to  Witness.)  I  wanted 
you  to  understand  that,  according  to  my  calculation,  I 
make  out  thai!  there  would  be  that  quantity  of  solid 
matter  in  one  filling  up  of  that  reservoir,  supposing  it 
were  filled  up  in  time  of  flood — an  18,000  million  gallons 

■  reservoir  filled  up  with  water,  contoining  1}  grains  to 
the  gallon,  would  receive  in  solid  hard  matter,  accord- 
ing to  my  oalcnlaUon.  1,722  tons  P — ^Yes,  bat  why  is 
it  to  be  1}  grains  P  I  said  we  bad  never  got  more  than 
1^  grains,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  very  much  leas.  Ton 
must  not  assume  that  you  always  get  the  maximum  in 
every  flood. 

21.692.  I  thought  I  caught  the  expression  by  you  of 
1}  P — No,  I  i ;  I  corrected  myself. 

21.693.  Oan  you  give  me  the  analyses  P — The  highest 
quantity  is  about  If,  and  the  lowert  comes  to  about  0  *  6 

to  0-6. 

21.694.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  lowest  P— The 
kiwest  that  we  got  of  Baspended  mattw  in  the  flood. 

21.695.  In  what  ocmdition  of  flood  P— When  it  ii  not 
TeT7  much  of  a  flood  i  when  it  is  two  or  tAiree  feet  abore 
the  banks. 

31.696.  In  other  wwds,  0*6  of  a  grain  per  gallon 
would  be  a  very  clear  water  P — Not  very  clear. 

21.697.  Bat  we  are  not  dealing  with  dear  water  P— 
Not  Very  clear. 

21.698.  I  am  trying  as  far  aa  I  oan  to  get  at  what 
would  be  the  result  upon  these  reservoirs  of  the  intro- 
dootion  of  water  containing  a  given  quantity  of  solid 
matter ;  if  you  tell  me  yon  hare  not  got  the  analyses, 
there  is  an  end  of  it  P— ^Hiat  is  an  engmeeriag  qoestion, 
not  a  chemical  one. 

21.699.  Very  well.  Toucan  tell  me  what  is  the  nature, 
iut>bably,  of  the  deposed  matter  in  Thames  water  in  a 
time  of  flood  P — Principally  clay. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  oan  give  you  the  figure  yoa  ask  for, 
Mr.  Cripps.  Z  hare  not  done  it,  but  a  much  better  man 
than  I  am  has.  One  inch  of  dry  solid  matter  of  one 
square  mile  of  reservoir  would  weigh  90,000  tons,  or 
50  times  your  1,722,  so  that  it  is  one-flftieth  part  of  an 
inch,  if  the  1,722  is  right. 

(Mr,  Pope.)  Over  that  area  P 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  Over  that  wea  of  one  square  mile— and 
the  reservoirs  are  to  be  more  than  <me  square  mile. 

(The  witnes 


ON  WATSB  SUPPLY: 

21.700.  {Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  to  Wiiiuts.)  Would  the 
solid  matter  in  the  water  of  the  Thames  in  times  of 
flood  be  deposited  ad  a  solid  at  the  bottom,  or  would  it 
form  a  slime  or  a  sludge  P — A  sludge,  of  oourse. 

21.701.  I  think  I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  tiie 
Commission  m  discussing  the  question  of  microbes,  bnt 
I  want  just  to  ask  you  a  question  about  what  you  said 
as  regwds  Iboohnter.  Let  us  be  quite  clear  about 
that.  I  think  you  said  that  more  microbes  were  found 
in  the  dty  than  iu  the  a(^uedact — or  in  the  lake  was  it  F 
— Uore  found  in  the  oity  after  passing  throue^  the 
pipes  than  in  the  lake. 

21.702.  That  is  one  thing— after  panlng  through  the 
pipes  P— Tes. 

21.703.  Yon  do  not  bring  that  charge  against  the 
water  as  it  issues  from  the  lake  P — Ko.  I  brot^ht  that 
as  an  illustration,  to  show  that  watw,  however  pare 
you  put  it  into  pipes  and  muns  and  conduits,  is  always 
somewhat  deteriorated  microbes  after  pas^ng 
through. 

21.704.  I  suppose  we  shall  all  admit  that  mains, 
particularly  if  they  are  leaky,  may  permit  matter  to 
come  in  wMch  is  not  in  the  water  originally  introduced 
into  them  P — No,  the  pressure  would  always  be  fiom 
the  inside  to  the  out — matter  could  not  come  in. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  should  have  thought  if  they  wen 
leaky  it  went  out.  With  high  pressure  and  constant 
supply,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  microbe  getting 
in. 

21.705.  {Mr.  M.  L.  Crippa.)  I  rather  think  I  asked 
yon  this  before,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure — would  yon  not 
agree  with  me  about  this:  assume,  for  ihs  moment, 
tfiatalarge  additional  quantity  of  water  was  required 
for  the  supply  of  London,  and  that  it  would  require 
filtration  in  any  event,  would  it  not  be  preferable,  in 
your  opinion — ^really  preferable — to  start  with  a  clear 
water,  rather  than  to  start  by  taking  in  water  which 
otherwise  would  bo  discarded,  because  it  is  Thames 
water  in  flood  P — If  yon  take  in  clear  water,  you  put 
Iws  strain  on  the  filters.  That  is  the  only  objection  I 
can  see  to  taking  water  which  is  not  clear. 

21.706.  Up  to  a  certain  point  we  know  that  water 
oan  be  supplied  from  the  Biver  Thames  drawing  on 
the  Biver  Thames  when  the  raw  water  is  in  a  fairly 
good  condition  P — Yes. 

21.707.  Bnt  now,  the  problem  which  is  exeroising  Ihe 
Oommission  is  this — assuming  a  much  larger  qcantilgr 
of  water  is  required  as  an  additional  supply,  is  it 
preferable  to  start  with  a  clear  water,  or  to  start  with 
the  water  of  the  Thames  in  time  of  flood,  which  other- 
wise would  be  discarded  P  You  say,  as  I  understand 
you,  that  except  that  the  filters  would  be  a  litUe  ohoked 
up,  you  would  just  as  sotm  take  the  additional  flood 
water  of  the  lliunes  P— Yes. 

21,706.  As  water  from  Wales  or  Derbyshire  or 
anywhere  else  P — Of  course,  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  engineering  of  the  Staines  Beservoirs,  bnt  n^ 
impression  would  be  that  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
woald  be  practically  clear  by  the  time  it  was  taken  out 
and  put  on  to  the  niters ;  the  subsidence  would  be  so 
long. 

21.709.  The  subsidence  would  be  so  long  and  so 
considerable  that  it  would  be  practically  olear  when  it 
issued  from  the  Staines  Beservoirs  P — Yes. 

(Mr.  H,  L.  Cripps.)  I  thought,  my  Lord,  it  was  not 
neoessary  to  trouble  Sir  William  Orookes  to  come  bade 
agun  to  DO  oross-examined  by  counsel,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail. 

withdrew.) 


Pnf.J, 


After  a  short  adjoununoit. 
Professor  Juebs  Dsvab  called  and  examined. 


21.710.  (Chairwatn)  I  will  aak  you  a  very  few 
Q[ne8tioiis  only  to  clear  up  certain  mattera  that  have 
Hat  seemed  to  ns  quite  clear  on  what  we  have  heard 
this  morning.  Let  ns  deal,  please,  first  with  raw 
Thames  water.  Does  the  number  of  miorobes  per 
cubic  centimetre  increase  or  not  in  times  of  flood  7 — It 
does. 

21.711.  It  increases  P— Yes.  AHier  every  shower  of 
rain  in  river  water  there  is  always  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  microbes. 


21.712.  X)o  your  analyses  enable  you  to  say  what  the 
result  of  filtration  upon  that  flood  water  is  P — ^Yes, 
substantially,  because  over  the  period  of  time  when  a 
systematic  bacteriological  examination  of  the  results  of 
filtration  of  London  waters  have  been  carried  on  now 
since  1894,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  total  number  of  microbes  in  the 
unfiltercd  water  and  the  number  of  microbes  in  the 
filtered  water. 

21.713.  Is  the  number  of  microbes  in  the  filtered 
water  greater  or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the 
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Thames?— No.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  state  of  the 

filtration. 

21.714.  Then  what  was  the  nse  of  that  diagram  that 
we  spent  so  much  time  over  this  morning,  which 
shoved  a  larger  numher  of  microbes  when  the  river 
wu  low  and  a  smaller  nnmber  of  microbe»  when  the 
Hrer  waa  high  P — That  may  be  so ;  that  depends 
entirely  upon  the  efBcienoy  of  yonr  filtration.  It 
BhowB  that  even  if  you  haTe  a  relatively  pure  water  to 
begin  with,  yon  ma^  not  be  getting  it  on  the  ci&er  side 
of  your  filters  relatiTely  improred  m  the  same  ratio  bm 
joa  Iwre  got  it  when  yon  naTo  a  large  unmhw  in  the 
imiiltered  water.  Ym  eee,  if  yon  start  with  100,000. 
letes  say.  in  the  onfiltered  water,  yon  are  giving  water 
on  the  oUier  side  that  contains  lee&  than  100.  But  if 
joa  start  with  a  river  perhaps  with  only  a  thousand  in 
ft  cnhiu  centimetre,  it  is  no  better,  and  relatively  the 
Tcnilt  of  the  parification  is  less  if  yon  take  the  ratio. 

21.715.  No,  no.  the  diagram  we  saw  gave  the  nnmber 
of  micTDbes  per  cubic  centimetre  P— Certainly,  and  I  am 
taktt^  it  all  throngh  the  same, 

21.716.  There  was  a  larger  number  of  microbes  per 
cnbic  centimetre  when  the  river  was  running  low  P — Do 
joa  speak  of  the  river  itself  or  the  I'eanlt  of  the  filtered 
water  P 

21.717.  No,  the  river  itself  P— Then  I  say  that  in  all 
caaes  when  the  river  has  been  rnnning  low,  and  there 
has  been  no  rainfall,  Uiere  are  less  bacteria  in  the  raw 
river  water— ^ways.  Tbaib  is,  if  yon  have  a  period  of 
no  rain 

21.718.  But  then  the  diagram  was  exactly  the  other 
way.  It  showed  more  microbes  in  the  filtered  water 
WMn  the  river  was  running  low  P — Now  yon  are  speak- 
ing of  the  filtered  water.  I  say  that  that  may  well 
occnr — that  the  filtered  water  coming  from  a  less  con- 
taminated  micrubic  raw  water  in  not  so  good  as  on 
other  occasions — from  a  very  highly  contaminated  raw 
water,  and  doing  the  same  amonnt  of  filtration. 

21.719.  Then  do  let  us  get  the  res  alt  out  if  we  can, 
one  way  or  the  other.  In  the  filtered  water  are  the 
microbes  more  numerous  or  less  numerous  according 
u  the  river  is  in  flood  or  not  P — ^No.  not  at  ^1.  It 
depends  entirely  apon  the  efficiency  of  filtration. 

31,720-  (Sir  John  Doriwjton.)  In  fact  yon  do  not  trace 
iny  idation  between  the  condition  of  the  unfiltered 
mMx  and  the  filtered  water  microbially  P — No,  not  at 
aO.  Yon  may  have  100,000  microbes  per  cnbic  centi- 
metre in  the  unfiltered  water.  Yon  may  have  it 
bacterialess  through  one  filter  and  fiO  or  100  ooming 
away  in  another  one  side  by  side. 

21.721.  In  fiict,  the  condition  of  the  river  has  no 
relation  to  the  baoteriologioal  condition  of  the  filtered 
water?— None  whatever. 

21.722.  {Chairman.)  Then  that  dia^m  is  wholly 
misleading  P — No,  not  at  all. 

21.723.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  It  shows  what  they 
found? — It  is  the  result,  I  mean  ta  say,  simply  of 
eiperience.  You  can  tee  that  if  you  have  got  a  water 
that  contains  only  a  thonsand  to  begin  with,  and  you 
have  to  reduce  it  lo  below  one  hnndred,  yon  may  be 
pretiaing  that  filter  at  snch  a  rate  that  it  is  not  giving 
the  best  results  that  it  might  do  in  comparison  with 
a  mnch  larger  amount  of  impure  material  to  begin 
with. 

21.724.  {Chairmcm.)  Then  you  have  to  import  into 

C'  diagram  the  condition  of  the  filters  for  the  time 
g  ? — In  every  one  of  the  results  from  day  to  day — 
it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  filters. 

21.725.  Then,  I  repeat,  the  diagram  so  far  as  it  con- 
TCffld  any  results,  conTeyedmisleadmg  results  P— llien 
I  cannot  agree. 

21.726.  Let  ns  have  that  diagram  again,  please  P— 
The  reenlta  in  the  case  are  effective.  There  can  be  no 
misleading  results  in  the  case  of  facts.  Yon  may  mis- 
interpret them,  but  they  cumot  be  misleading.  That 
ii  impossible. 

21.727.  Then  I  will  sav  that  if  you  like— that  they 
have  been  misinterpreted  P — Tbey  cannot  be  misleading. 
Science  cannot  be  treated  in  that  way. 

21.728.  Here  is  the  diagram  with  the  onmge  lines. 
That  diagram  shows,  I  will  not  say  all  throngh,  but 
ToagUy  ^»Mking  all  throngh,  the  line  of  nnmbws  of 
hactena  in  the  filtered  water,  increasing  when  the 
liver  IB  low,  and  decreasing  when  the  river  is  high  ? — 
^es,  that  mi^  well  be. 


21,7^.  Then  that  is  a  purely  accidental  result  and 
not  a  result  due  to  the  difference  in  the  flow  of  the 
river  P— Nothing  to  do  with  the  river.  It  has  entirely 
to  do  with  liie  efficiency  of  the  filters. 

21.730.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  yonr  filters  may 
be  less  efficient  when  the  river  is  low  and  more  eflSoient 
when  the  river  is  high  P — Not  always — sonietimeii, 

21.731.  According  to  this  diagram,  always? — I  say 
Sometimes,  not  always. 

21.732.  According  to  this  diagram  always,  it  rises 
when  the  river  is  low  and  falls  when  the  river  is  high  P 
— Yes,  but  I  mean  to  say  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  an 
absolute  consequence.   You  cannot  go  so  far  as  that. 

21.733.  Then  the  inference  we  draw  from  this  diagram 
is  an  entirely  mistaken  inference? — I  do  not  think  so. 

21.734.  The  inference  was  that  the  bacteriological 
condition  varies  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  tlie  flow 
of  the  river  P — ^If  that  was  going  to  a  physical  ralation. 
that  was  rather  too  prompt. 

21.735.  That  was  a  mistakeP — I  wonld  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  it  was  a  mistake  absolutely. 

21.736.  A  misinterpretation  P— I  think  it  is  a  slightly 
exaggerated  interpretation. 

21.737.  A  wholly  exaggerated  interpretation  P — No, 
I  would  not  say  that,  because  I  say  it  may  be  both,  one 
way  or  the  o^er.  It  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of 
your  agent — your  filter  bed. 

21.738.  Then  in  construing  what  is  likely  to  be  » 
bacterialess  outflow  of  Thames  water,  we  may  disregaitl 
entirely  the  condition  of  the  river  P — Entirely. 

21.739.  (Major-Genernl  8coU.)  Does  not  it  follow 
from  that,  that  if  you  are  going  to  take  flood  water 
habitually  on  to  yonr  filtering  arrat^;ements,  you  must 
have  a  larger  number  of  filters  than  yon  wonld  require 
if  you  are  not  going  to  take  flood  water? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  it  depends  simply  entirely  upon  the 
ezp^ence  of  the  number  of  times  that  the  filters  would 
reqnire  cleaning.   It  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

21.740.  But  if  you  are  going  to  take  flood  water 
habitually  on  to  your  filters,  your  filters  will  have  to  be 
cleuied  oftener  than  they  wonld  be  if  yon  were  not 
going  to  t^ce  it  P— I  assume  so. 

21.741.  {Chairman.)  Do  not  say  yon  assume  so.  That 
will  be  so,  will  it  not  ?  —  That,  of  course,  depends 
entirely  upon  how  long  the  filters  will  last.  One  filter 
will  last  so  much  longer  than  another. 

21.742.  Why  P  — That  is  jnst  the  point  of  this, 
experiments  axve  to  be  worked  out. 

21.743.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  explain  to  us. 
Why  should  one  filter  last  longer  than  another  one  P — 
That  depends  upon  the  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  If  you  are  speaking  of  a  bacteriologieal 
examination,  it  becomes  slower  or  it  becomes  less 
effective,  uid  that  filter,  therefore,  has  got  tu  be 
washed  and  put  into  anew  condition.^  It  may  not  be 
from  merely  clogging  up,  hut  because  it  is  now  giving 
less  nfEective  bacteriological  results. 

21.744.  That  is  because  it  is  already  chock  full  of 
bacteria,  I  suppose  P — The  explanation  is  very  difficult. 
All  this  engineering  filtration  was  done  antecedent  to 
to  any  bacteriological  examination  at  all.  Even  as  late 
as  the  1868  Report,  no  person  dreamt  that  sand 
filtration  removed  bactoria  at  all.  _  In  fact  it  was 
entirely  antagonistic  to  scientific  opinion.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  we  have  fbnnd  oat  that  what 
engineers  had  done  antecedently  is  quite  competexit  to 
deal  wich  these  newer  refinements  which  we  never 
thought  they  would  deal  with  at  all. 

21.745.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  Did  not  Mr.  Hawksley  by 
a  kind  of  intuition  represent  that  somettiing  like  th^ 
did  take  place  P— Mr.  jSawksl^  lived  to  see  that.  He 
was  instromental,  of  course,  m  recommending  sand 
filtration  and  largely  improved  it  and  spread  it  over 
the  country.  He  lived  to  see  that  it  was  proved  that 
sand  filtraticoi  not  only  removed  suspended  matter,  but 
removed  bacteriologioal  living  matter. 

21.746.  {Major-Genmtl  Scott.)  It  may  be  accidental, 
of  course,  but  is  not  there  this  coincidence,  that  water 
contidning  a  greater  amount  of  sediment  would  contain 
a  greater  amount  of  bocteria^speaking  of  the  water  of 
tiie  Thames.  If  flood  water  contains  a  greater  number 
of  bacteria  than  water  which  is  not  flood  water,  and 
flood  water  contains  a  greater  amount  of  sediment  than 
water  which  is  not  flood  water,  does  it  not  follow 
that  water  which  contains  a  great  number  of  bacteria 
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would  generallT  contun  »  large  amount  of  Bediment  P 
— No,  not  at  aJl— quite  the  oppoute. 

21.747.  I  shonld  like  to  see  how  yon  make  that  oat  ? 
— If  yc/a  oolleot  rain  water  in  a  glass  resael,  you  will 
find  that  rain  water  highly  contaminated  with 
baoteria. 

21.748.  I  am  not  talking  of  rain  water,  I  am  talking 
of  the  Thames  P—Tt  is  the  same  with  the  Thames.  It 
is  not  neoessarily  the  suspended  matter  that  is  objec- 
tionaMc.  The  suspended  matter  is  rather  an  advantage 
in  getting  quit  of  haoteria.  It  is  the  suspended  matter 
tiiat  does  good.  The  segregation,  the  settlonent,  hy 
means  of  solid  mattw  in  Bospension  is  as  effectiTe  for 
getting  quit  of  bacteria  as  61tration. 

21.749.  But  that  is  not  my  point  P — I  understood  you 
were  ]nitting  to  me  whether  there  was  a  necessary 
connexion  between  solid  matter  and  bacteria. 

21.750.  I  said  an  accidental  connexion  P — shoald 
say  not. 

21.751.  I  say  that  for  this  reason,  that  if  the  Thames 
is  in  flood  it  carries  necessarily  a  considerable  amount 
of  sediment  P — Certainly,  and  all  rivers  do. 

21.752.  As  it  happens,  when  the  Thames  is  in  flood, 
it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  bacteria  Yes, 
Trhen  it  is  not  in  flood  after  rain,  yon  get  the  same 
increase  without  any  solid  matter  at  all. 

21.753.  That  may  be,  but  does  not  it  follow  from  what 
I  say,  that  when  the  river  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  sediment  it  will  also  generally  speaking 
contain  a  oousiderable  number  of  bacteria  P— I  think 
that  is  true.   I  may  admit  that  at  once. 

21.754.  That  is  the  question  I  put  to  yon  P — I  beg 
^ouT  pai-don,  I  did  not  understand  you ;  I  think  that 
13  ao. 

21.755.  Then  the  filters,  wlien  you  are  dealing  with 
that  kind  of  water,  will  be  sooner  choked  P — I  aasnme 
so.   I  assume  mechanically  choked,  you  mean. 

21.756.  Mechanically  oboked  P — But  as  long  as  it 
filters  the  filtrate  will  be  as  good. 

21.757.  Yes,  but  still  you  will  require,  in  order  to 
work  a  given  quantity  of  water,  if  you  deal  with  that 
kind  of  water,  a  larger  area  of  filters  than  you  -would 
require  if  you  were  dealing  with  water  wbiwi  did  not 
contain  that  amount  of  sediment  P — Or  they  would  have 
to  be  oftener  washed,  so  that,  I  say,  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  larger  areft,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
oftener  washed. 

21.758.  They  are  out  of  gear  and  out  of  work  when 
they  are  washmg  P — I  am  assuming  you  have  a  proper 
plant — a  proportionate  plant,  I  mean  to  say— for  the 
execution  of  a  given  amount  of  filtration. 

21.759.  But  I  say,  if  yon  are  dealing  with  com- 
paratively clear  water,  you  need  not  have  such  an  area 
of  filters  as  if  yon  are  dealing  with  water  that  is  full  of 
sediment  P — It  dep^ds  altogether  upon  whether  you 
are  going  to  put  in  an  instruction  limiting  the  rate  of 
filtration.  If  you  are  going  to  put  in  an  instruction  to 
limit  the  rate  of  filtration,  it  makes  a  difference.  It  is 
a  very  serious  question.  If  you  are  going  to  say, 
because  water  does  not  contain  suspended  matter,  and 
because  it  has  stood  in  a  reservoir,  that  yon  are  going 
to  run  it  through  a  filter  at  a  different  rate,  then  that 
is  a  very  serioue  question.  You  are  going  to  make 
your  filters  twice  as  efficient  over  a  given  area  as  it 
were  by  aUering  the  rate  of  filtration,  because  you 
assume  your  water  primarily  is  better,  and  I  riiould 
object  to  that  altogether  most  seriously.  We  know 
where  we  m%,  but  we  know  not  where  we  may  be  with 
regard  to  London  wMier.  We  know  what  a  given  rate 
of  i^tration  does,  but  Uiat  is  a  totaUy  different  quw- 
Uon,  to  begin  witji,  to  altering  the  rate  of  filtration. 

21.760.  I  do  not  think  the  question  involves  an 
alteration  of  the  rate  of  filtration ;  so  far  it  involves  the 
complete  stoppage  of  flltiation  ? — Yes,  and  it  involves 
the  other  tmng,  that  you  are  going  to  run  through 
what  yon  assume  to  be  better  water  quicker. 

21.761.  [Ohairtnan.)  Do  you  mean  tliat  better  water 
qtLicker  run  through  a  filter  will  be  worse  P— Yes. 

21.762.  Than  bad  water  sbwly  run  through  P— 
Olearly,  very  mwA  worse. 

21.763.  {Ma^or-Chneral  Scott.)  But  a  filter  gradually 
becomes  ulogged  and  the  water  runs  through  at  a 
necessarily  slow  rateP— Tes,  ttiat  is  tnie«  and  then,  of 
eonrsc,  yoa  wub  your  und. 


21.764.  Therefore,  the  more  filters  you  have  to  wash 
the  more  are  out  of  work,  and  the  larger  number  you 
have  to  keep  in  reserve  in  order  to  work  daring  that 
time  P — I  am  eiBsaming  that  a  properly  managed  plant 
is  arranged  for  a  given  filtration,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
dtfBoult^  about  it,  whether  the  amount  of  suspended 
matter  is  half  a  grain  or  whether  it  is  one  grain. 

21.765.  It  is  a  question  of  the  area  of  filters  P~ It 
makes  no  difference  whatever  to  on  engineer,  or  anyone 
treating  that  water,  whether  the  Thames  contains  half 
a  grain  of  suspended  matter  or  one  grain. 

21.766.  It  is  a  question  of  the  area  of  filters  P— In 
part,  and  washing  these  filters  a  little  oftener.  That  is 
the  whole  question. 

21.767.  (Sir  Gfeorge  Bruce.)  And  in  order  to  wash 
them  oftener  yon  ret^uire  to  have  a  larger  number 
standing  idleP — Oertamly ;  I  have  said  I  am  assuming 
an  efficient  engineering  plant. 

21.768.  (Chairman.)  Then  does  this  at  least  follow, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  take  flood  water  unless  you 
have  sufficient  em^neering  plant  P — I  oannot  go  that 
length,  because  I  think  that  no  enginew  wmUd  do 
anything  else. 

21.769.  I  suppose  some  engineers  are  not  perfect,  or, 
I  daresay,  all  engineers  are  perfect,  but  supposing  one 
that  is  not,  you  would  say  to  him,  **  You  must  not  take 
"  flood  water  unless  you  have  got  snfiicient  filtering 
"  plant  to  keep  your  filters  clean  and  efficient"  ? — I  do 
not  think  he  would  do  it.  fie  would  never  dream  of 
d^ng  it. 

21.770.  I  daresay  he  would  not,  but  he  ought  not  to 
do  it  if  he  were  disposed  to  P — Of  course,  I  assume  that 

he  could  do  nothing  else. 

21.771.  Does  your  examination  and  the  tests  you 
have  had  enable  you  now  to  say  what  regulations  ought 
to  be  laid  down  for  the  construction  and  maua^ment 
of  filters,  or  is  that  a  subjeot  that  still  reqaires  investi- 
gation P — That  is  a  Tery  difficult  question. 

21.772.  Of  course  it  is,  and  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  can  solve  it  P — No,  I  cannot — I  mean  to  say  off- 
hand— say  that ;  but  as  Sir  William  Grookes  has  re- 
ferred to  it,  I  may  at  once  confess  to  your  Lordship 
that,  having  served  on  the  late  Oommission,  I  felt  it  my 
daty  to  make  it  a  condition,  before  becoming  a  colleague 
with  Sir  WOIiam  Grookes,  that  substanti^y  the  terms 
of  the  Balfour  Oommission  should  be  followed  out,  as 
represented  in  paragraphs  176  and  177. 

21.773.  1  had  that  in  my  mind  when  I  put  the 
question  P — The  consequence  was  that  I  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  systematic  bacteriological  examination 
should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Water  Xxaminer. 
on  the  ground  that  having  recommended  that  the 
powers  of  the  Water  Examiner  should  be  extended,  and 
the  Commission  having  added  that,  in  their  opinion, 
rog^ilations  on  these  matters  should  be  drwwn  up  after 
a  competent  inquiry,  and  adherence  to  these  regolations 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  I  felt  that  a  competent 
inquiry  ought  to  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  that  com- 
petent inquiry  that  was  required  was  the  bacteriological 
examination  on  a  large  scale.  It  has  not  only  been 
initiated  by  the  water  companies  on  these  terms,  but  I 
may  say  that,  after  the  first  year's  or  year  and  a  hairs 
experience,  I  then  boldly  said  we  must  now  double  this, 
in  itself,  effective  examination,  and  instead  of  examining 
a  few  samples  a  week  or  a  month,  as  has  been  done,  we 
examined  each  water  company  every  day. 

21.774.  Of  course,  I  know  the  difficulty  of  the  anbject, 
but  are  you  in  a  position  to  say  what  regulations  ought 
to  be  laid  down,  as  suggested  by  the  Balfour  Com- 
mission in  paragraph  177  r — I  think  that  the  conditions 
that  we  have  sug^sted  in  paragraph  176  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  water  Examiner.  We  have  suggested 
there  that  he  ought  to  have  the  power  to  level  up. 
Supposing  it  has  been  found  out,  let  us  say,  after  a 
year  s  experience  of  ruuning  and  looking  at  records, 
that  one  water  oompany  has  systematicidly  |noduoed  a 
better  result  than  another,  the  Water  Examiner  looks 
into  tiie  question  and  finds  the  area  of  the  filter  beds, 
he  finds  the  oonstruotion  of  those  filter  beds,  he  com- 
pares that  with  the  other  oompanies,  and  ho  saya, 
*'  Here  is  A.  getting  very  much  more  effectiTe  results 
**  than  yon,  B. ;  I  must  level  you  up ;  you  must  alter 
"  your  filters  correspondingly  to  tiie  ei^erienoe  ef 
"  the  most  modocn  lesnlts." 

21 ,776.  That  points  to  saying  that  the  Water  Examiner 
should  have  the  power  to  say  what  should  be  tibe  area 
ot  the  filtering  bedst  and  the  depth  of  sand  P— 'Yes. 
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21.776.  And  tlie  freqnenoy  of  renewal? — Yes. 

21.777.  And  the  rate  the  water  should  be  allowed  to 
percolate  f — Certainly,  and  I  say  bo  still.  I  adhere  to 
erer7  recommendation  of  the  Balfour  Commission. 

2I,77B,  No,  forgive  me,  I  do  not  think  the  Balfour 
Commisaion  recommended  that  (juite  P — I  think  we  did. 

81.779.  No,  no  P — ^With  all  doe  respect,  yes. 

21.780.  Wait  a  minute.  The  Balfour  Oommission 
Yonld  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  Water  Bxaminer  were 

i^e  to  say  to  a  company :  This  water  is  not  satisfactory ; 
mend  your  filters  yourself,  and  make  it  better  P — ^Ah, 
bat  I  think  my  Lord,  if  you  will  read  between  the  lines 
krc,  you  will  see  we  meant  that  he  ought  to  have  more 
power  tiian  Oat,  and  co  say:  Your  water  is  bad,  make 
It  better. 

SI  ,781 .  T  on  think  it  desirable  to  take  the  responsibility 
ofbaving  good  filters  from  the  companies,  and  pat  it 
OD  the  shoulders  of  the  Water  Examiner,  so  that  if  there 
Aonld  be  bad  water  or  a  failure,  it  will  be  his  &a]t, 
mi  not  theirs  P — ^No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

21.782.  But  it  will  be  so,  if  he  prescribes  the  materials 
uA  the  mode  of  working — ^the  respansibiliiy  will  be  his 
if  they  go  wrong  P— No,  only  in  so  &r  as  fsfTelUug  up 
to  the  best  modem  results  is  ooncemed,  because  he 
ftinld  not  allow  anything  that  was  damaging—it  would 
only  be  improring. 

21.783.  If,  after  his  levelling  up,  a  filter  bed  goes 
vrong,  or  the  result  is  not  what  is  desired,  the  respon- 
nbility  would  be  his  P — ^He  would  never  move  except 
on  B^e  ground.  He  would  not  recommend  something 
th^  was  not  goinffto  be  an  improvement.  That  ia  not 
my  experience  of  Water  Bzaminers. 

21.784.  Yon  admit,  I  suppose,  that  that  would  be 
shifting  the  responsibility  from  the  companies,  if  the 
Fstw  Examiner  only  looks  at  the  results  and  says  to  a 
compaDy :  * '  Here,  your  water  contains  so  much  organic 
"  mhtbet — it  contains  so  many  microbes — that  will  not 
**  do— yon  must  givA  me  hotter  water  next  month 
ad  be  would  leave  them  to  mend  tboir  filters  in  any 
iray  they  thought  right.  That  is  leaving  the  responsi- 
bility with  him.  I  t^ink  you  suggest  the  responsibllily 
ihomd  be  shifted  to  him  P — ^No,  I  never  suggested 
that. 

21.785.  It  would  be  soP — cannot  read  it  in  -Uiat 
my. 

21.786.  But  if  he  presoiibes  the  depth  of  sand,  the 
mode  of  working,  the  time  of  filtering,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  the  respmisibility  must  be  his  P— -Bnt  then,  that 
is  sflBr  mature  ocamination ;  that  is  after  a  certainty 
has  been  reached. 

'21,797.  After  anything  you  like,  but  the  result  is 
that  the  responsibility  is  his,  if  the  result  does  not  turn 
wit  what  it  was  hoped  to  be  ? — But  he  would  never  act 
QolesBit  was  true. 

21.788.  That  is  assuming  he  is  infallible  ? — It  must 
have  been  the  result,  1  mean  to  say,  of  long  experience. 
A»  I  Bay,  be  will  not  tolerate  anything  that  is  bad,  be 
is  only  going  to  tolerate  an  improvement. 

21.789.  But,  however,  the  point  of  all  these  questions 
is,  do  you  really  think  it  is  a  better  Byatem  to  have  the 
Water  Examiner  telling  the  water  companieB  exactly 
what  they  are  to  do,  or  to  have  the  Water  Examiner 
simply  looking  at  the  result  produced  by  the  water 
companies  and  saying,  "  This  result  will  not  do,  you 
mast  mend  your  ways  "  P — Either  might  be  equally 
good. 

21.790.  It  ia  a  totally  different  system  P— Either  might 
be  equally  good. 

21.791.  The  one  is  throwing  the  whole  responsibility 
OB  the  Qovernment  official,  and  the  other  is  throwing 
the  responsibility  upon  the  independent  companies  P— I 
never  read  ib  as  throwing  the  responsibility  apon  the 
GoToiiment  official. 

21.792.  That  is  inevitable— that  is  involved  in  your 
statement  P— I  do  not  agree. 

21.793.  {8ir  John  Doringlon.)  If  &e  Government 
oiEcial  preeoribeB  a  pattern,  usually  he  is  responsible, 
is  be  not  P— Not  when  it  is  a  mere  question  of  improve- 
SMsit.  He  wonld  never  tolerate  anything  that  was 
wrong.  He  would  only  level  up  to  the  latest  results  in 
■ome  way  or  other  of  the  companies  getting  better 
retolts  tban  another.  Therefore,  it  could  never  be  in 
the  way  of  error,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  science. 
To  aBBume  such  a  thing  is  to  sBsune,  tiim«fore,  no 
adratifio  pvogresB. 


21,794.  But  if  you  give  him  so  mnefa  power,  as  you 
are  Bugging,  be  mi^t  also  exercise  the  further  power 
of  prescribing  a  pattern  of  his  own  P— But,  of  course, 
that  is  going  into  an  entirely  wide  matter. 

21,705.  Bathowwoaldypulimithimbyanvregalatiou 
as  to  what  he  should  prescribe  ?  You  give  him  tne  rigbt 
to  prescribe  P— I  have  given  him  the  right  to  level  up, 
as  I  put  it,  ftom  the  experience  which  Iws  been  derived 
from  a  scientific  examination  of  the  results  of  otltcT' 
bodies. 

21,7^6.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  limit  him  to 
requiring  that  any  one  company  should  follow  the 
example  absolutely  of  any  other  oompany  P—Certainly, 
if  the  results  were  good  and  worthy  of  that. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  I  quite  understand  that. 

21.797.  {GhairToan.)  Supposing  he  had  in  his  own 
mind  a  theory  of  filters  which  would  be  better  than  any 
others  existing  P — That  cannot  be  tolerated  in  theory. 
That  is  a  difi'erent  question.  We  are  dealing  wirh  a 
seriously  practical  question,  although  thoroughly 
scientific . 

21.798.  (iSftr  John  Dorinijtm.)  That  was  why  I  wished 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  difficulty,  that  the 
Examiner  might  have  an  idea  of  his  own,  which  he 
wanted  to  work  up  P — I  do  not  think  Examiners  like  to 
have  ideas  of  their  own ;  they  generally  work  upon 
other  people's  ideas. 

21.799.  {CJtairman.)  Then  your  regulations  wonld 
run  in  this  way  :  Power  to  the  Examiner  to  require 
Oompany  A.  to  do  anything  that  Company  B.  was 
doing? — I  would  not  put  it  so  specific  as  that. 

21.800.  How  would  you  put  it? — ^It  wonld  be  power 
to  level  up  to  the  best  modern  results. 

21.801.  That  is  only  putting  in  general  terms  what  I 
am  putting  in  concrete  termsP — r  see  what  you  moan. 
Mid  I  have  no  doubt  yon  oan  do  that  much  better  than 
I  can. 

21.802.  I  ask  you  whether  that  is  not  so — whether 
that  is  not  the  meMiinR  of  your  suggestion — that  tho 
Water  Examiner  should  have  power  to  require  any  one 
company  to  do  what  amy  other  company  is  doing  P— 
Yes,  provided  it  was  a  better  result,  and,  in  fais  ndnd, 
draixable  and  warranted.  He  wonld  be  a  man  of  dis- 
cretion, power  aad  observation,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  facts,  and  one  who  wonld  always  act  wisely  in 
the  interests  of  the  community. 

21,808.  {Mr.  Ve  Sock  Porter.)  Do  ^on  suppOBO  the 
companies  would  accept  that  suggestion  P — I  question 
it.  I  do  xrot  know.  As  I  say,  I  express  my  own 
opinion.  I  am  not  expressing  the  companies'  opinion. 
I  have  had  no  oonsnltation  with  the  companies,  and  no 
relation  any  more  than  Sir  William  Crookes  haa  had : 
none  whatever. 

21.804.  {Chairman.)  In  that  way,  you  would  get  rid 
of  any  possible  improvement  by  the  company  which, 
for  the  moment,  is  defaulting.  L  will  take  the  case  of 
a  cojnpany,  the  restilt  of  wh»»  -  ovk  is  in  default,  and 
the  water  not  so  good,  the  Water  Examiner  says: 
"This  will  not  do;  yon  must  produce  better  water, 
"  otherwise  you  shall  hir.  c  tj  pay  penalties,"  or  what- 
ever yon  like.  The  engineer  of  that  company  might 
set  to  work,  and  do  something  better  than  Oompany  B. 
— I  mean,  you  might  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  the  initia- 
tive of  the  engineers  of  the  defaulting  companies  P — I 
cannot  see  that. 

21.805.  You  can  get  nothing  but  the  Water  Examiner 
imposing  the  net  result  of  any  one  particular  case  P — 
But  it  is  the  net  result,  not  of  any  one,  it  is  the  net 
result  which  has  come  out  of  a  legitimate  and  suffi- 
ciently long  scientific  inquiry.  For  instance,  may  I 
just  pot  it  in  this  way  P  It  might  not  be  merely  tho 
thickness  of  the  filters  ;  but  say  it  is  found  that  a  par- 
ticular size  of  grain  of  sand  acts  more  efficiently  than 
another,  and  suppose  the  Water  Examiner  felt  it  ad- 
visable to  say :  "I  have,  from  the  resuita  that  I  have 
**  seen,  noted  this,  and  I  have  gob  certain  powers." 
Supposing  you  go  as  far  as  to  give  the  Water  Examiner 
power  to  recommend  some  inquiry,  or  let  us  say  the 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Tnide,  would  it  not  be 
within  his  limit  of  power  to  say :  "I  suggest  you  ought 
to  use  that  sand  P '' 

21.806.  Or  to  require?— Or  to  reduce  it,  I  mean  to 
Bay,  to  that  size  of  mesh. 

21.807.  Yon  suggest  that  it  shall  be  in  his  power  to 
order  that  size  of  grain  of  sand  P— I  do ;  that  ia,  after 
sufficient  inquiry. 
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21.808.  The  engineer  who  is  bo  required  to  use  a 
particular  fdze  of  sand  might  say :  *'  But  I  hare  found, 
"  if  I  mix  that  sIeo  of  sand  with  Bomething  else,  I  get 
' '  a  much  better  result "  ?— Then  that  wonld  not  be 
after  sufficient  inquiry. 

21.809.  "WhatP — I  am  assuming  that  it  is  after 
sufficient  inqniry  that  this  result  has  been  arrived  at. 
That  is  the  only  condition  on  which  the  "Water  Examiner 
would  act.  This  is  only  a  question  of  improvement,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  deleterious  water,  it  is  a  question  of 
improving  on  what  is  already  good  water ;  you  see  it 
always  would  be  an  improvement  on  already  good 
water,  becanse  there  is  no  bad  water  supplied. 

21.810.  (Ifr.  Jdellor.)  By  whom  would  the  sufficient 
inquiry  take  place,  who  is  the  person  to  make  a 
sufficient  inqniry  P — The  sufficient  inquiry  is  being 
made  by  the  aoonmulated  results  of  the  long  experience 
of  analyses  Uiat  have  been  made  by  oursehres,  and  by 
our  predeoesBors,  and  by  Sir  Edward  Frankland  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

21.811.  Therefore,  the  requirement  would  come  after 
your  sufficient  inquiry.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  P 
— I  say  after  the  data  have  been  accumulated  that 
would  warrant  the  Water  Examiner  in  coming  to  some 
definite  decision. 

21.812.  Then  the  Water  Examiner 'is  to  require  a 
particular  kind  of  sand  to  be  used  P — I  was  putting  an 
illustration. 

21.813.  (Cbainnan.)  There  are  nothing  like  illustra- 
tions, because  they  enable  one  to  know  what  is  meant  P — 
That  is  why  I  put  it  in  that  way.  That  was  intended 
there  in  the  paragraph  that  I  have  referred  to  in  the 
Balfour  Commission.  It  is  put  down  in  these  broad 
lines — ^filter  beds  and  depth  of  sand.  If  you  Bummed  up 
the  whole  paragraph  176  of  the  Balfour  Oommission 
you  might  put  it  in  one  line  by  obliterating  the  whole 
of  that,  and  say  the  number  of  microbes  shall  not 
exceed,  let  us  say,  200. 

31.814.  Ttiat  is  coming  to  what  I  auggeated  to  yon 
as  the  best  test,  namely,  what  is  the  result  ? — ^Yes. 

21,8ir'.  If  we  look  at  the  Altered  water,  we  find  it  full 
of  microbes,  and  wc  say  to  the  company:  "Ton  must 
"  not  fumiidi  that  water  any  more  from  your  mains  *'  P 
—Then  I  agree  with  your  Lordship. 

21.816.  Do  not  say  you  agree  with  me,  because  I  am 
only  suggesting  difi'erent  points  of  view  to  you  P — I  am 
only  sa^mg  I  agree  with  you  if  you  express  it  in  that 
way — I  shall  put  it  so. 

21.817.  {Major-General  8ooU.)  Would  you  be  able 
now  to  define  a  combination  in  the  way  of  subsidence 
reaerroirs  and  filters  constractiTely  which  would  be 
the  bestP — No.  I  do  not  think  any  person — neither 
Dr,  Dewar  nor  anybody  else — oould. 

81.818.  You  ooald  not  P— No.  What  wonld  you  call 
the  best? 

21.819.  The  beet  combination  for  dealing  with  a 
given  qnantity  of  water.  Has  the  bacteriological 
examination  arrived  at  any  definite  result  in  regard  to 
that  P — Yes  I  think  the  bacteriological  definite  result 
is  this:  that  if  you  filter  the  Loncu>n  water  aapply  at 
the  rate  of  2^  gallons  per  square  foot  per  hoor,  as 
defined  there,  you  have  a  water  that  is  satisfactory — 
highly  satisfactory.  That  is  the  result  of  experience, 
as  I  have  said,  antecedent  to  any  bacteriological 
inquiry  at  all,  but  it  has  been  proved  conclusively, 
becanss  the  bacteriological  inquiry  is  a  much  more 
delicate  test  of  efficient  filtration  than  any  chemical 
examination  ~  infinitely  more  delicate  —  tar  more 
delicate. 

21*820.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Are  yon  referring  to  a  filtration 
by  sand  P— Yes,  entirely. 

21.821.  Sand  alone  P— Entirely  sand  filtration. 

21.822.  {Majw-Gen&i-ca  Scott.)  Now,  take  the  case  of 
the  New  River  Company,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company ;  the  New  Biver 
Company  are  dealing  with  the  water  of  the  Lea,  which 
is  generally  in  very  good  condition,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  well  water  mixed  with  their  river 
water,  and  do  not  you  think  that  they  could  afi'ord  to 
filter  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  Roathwark  and  Yaux* 
hall,  which  at  present  is  low  in  reservoir  capacity  P — 
No,  I  should  Bay  not.  I  should  say  that  you  want  a 
separate  inquiry,  and  a  very  dangerous  one,  to  get  the 
relation  betn*een  the  acceleration  of  filtration  and  the 
primary  condition  of  water  that  you  are  going  to  filter. 


I  think  that  that  wonld  come  to  most  serious  diffi. 
culties.  As  I  have  said,  we  know  th^t  with  that  rote 
yon  cannot  produce  a  bad  result  if  yoor  filter  is  in 
proper  workii^  order ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  to  put 
to  me,  beoause  the  primary  water  of  the  Lea  is  better 
than  the  Thames,  why  not  double  the  rate  of  filtration  P 
I  say  that  would  be  most  dangerous,  because  in 
doubling  the  rate  of  filtration,  alwoagh  your  water 
may  be  twice  or  three  times  better  to  begin  with,  you 
are  getting  twioe  or  three  times  those  agents  tiirough 
that  might  be  most  serious  to  the  oommnnity,  and 
deleterious. 

21323.  (Chairman.)  But,  however,  I  suppose  you 
would  agree  wilii  tittis,  that  it  wonld  be  extremely 
unwise  to  lay  down  any  fixed  oast-iron  oode  of  regnla- 
tiotu  now,  or.  indeed,  at  any  time ;  it  would  be  far 
better  to  constitute  some  antnority  that  should  be  able 
to  vary  the  regulations  from  time  to  time  P—CHearly. 
they  must  be  left  highly  elastic,  beoause  this  is  an  age 
ot  progress,  and  tAiOTS  has  been;  no  great  progress 
made  uthcrto. 

21,824  Tour  whole  science,  if  I  ms^  ao  call  it— I 
meui  the  whole  soJence  of  bacteriology— is  in  its 
infancy,  is  it  notP — Entirely,  and,  as  I  say,  there 
oould  be  no  more  remarkable  illostzation  than  the  fact 
that  as  late  aa  the  1868  Oommission — as  Sir  Edward 
Franklwd,  who  is  here,  I  have  no  doubt  will  tell  you 
— ^tbere  was  .anch  a  scare  about  water  carrying  disease 
that  no  person  dreamt  that  sand  filtration  wonld 
remove  these  microbes  at  all.  No  person  dreamt  it — 
it  was  only  Mr,  Hawksley  that  maintained  that  the 
water  was  perfectly  good.  It  was  a  later  inquiry  that 
proved  that  sand  nitration  octnally  removed  microbes. 
Now  it  is  the  same  thing  in  another  way  with  this 
question.  May  I  illustrate  it  while  we  are  at  it  P  If 
yon  produce  a  precipitate  in  water,  of  any  kind — 
supposing  you  add  to  London  water  a  drop  or  two  of 
lime  water — it  just  gives  a  little  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  That  water  now  is  nearly  bacterialess— -you 
do  not  rec|uir4  to  filter  it  at  all.  The  mere  sedimenta- 
tion oamea  down  all  those  miorobea  witii  it.  So 
suspended  matter  is  of  ^at  advantage  in  flood  water, 
in  carrying  down  impnnties,  and  in  oairying  oUmn  the 
microbes.  Now,  who  oould  have  believed  a  few  years 
ago  that  by  causing  a  precipitate  in  water  of  this" kind 
you  could  carry  down  all  the  miorobes  without  any 
filtration  P  No  person  would  have  believed  it,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  as  Sir  Edward  Frankland  will  tell  you.  He  has 
made  many  experiments,  and  he  will  tell  you  also 
about  the  variation  in  the  microbes  in  the  Thames 
after  rain,  witiiont  any  flood  at  all. 

21,885.  So  that  one  ought,  as  it  were,  to  constitete 
some  permanent  authority  that  should  liave  power  from 
time  to  time  to  vwy  the  regulations  applicablo  to 
filtrati(m  P  —  Bat  do  we  require  Tariations  of  the 
filtration.  Tou  want  to  be  safeguarded. 

21.826.  Tes,  but  I  mean  to  point  out  from  time  to 
time  what  is  the  best  mode  of  deling  with  impure 
water,  so  as  to  make  it  pure  P — But  I  think  we  have 
got  that  information  now.  There  is  no  qnestion 
whatever  about  it. 

21.827.  ToB,  but  yon  aro  not  sure  that  you  hare  got 
the  htmb  or  cheapest  mode  now — I  mean  some  better 
mode  may  turn  up  P — I  know. 

21.828.  Tou  have  just  suggested  the  addition  of  a 
little  lime  water  P — I  quite  agree. 

21,820,  It  may  be  it  will  be  found  in  a  few  years  tbat 
instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of  a  great  mess  of 
filters,  and  constant  washings,  and  renewals,  and  so  on, 
it  will  be  enough  to  mix  something  with  the  Thames 
water  which  will  produce  that  sedimentation,  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  microbes  P — It  might  well  be — it  is 
possible. 

21,830.  Therefore,  it  wonld  be  wise  to  have  your 
authority — that  is,  to  establish  the  regulations  men- 
tioned in  the  Balfour  Commission — a  permanent 
authority,  but  with  flexible  powers,  which  would  adapt 
itself  to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  timeP — ^I  qnite 
agree. 

21,8SI.  (Majw-General  Seott.)  I  Buppoae  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  regulataons  that  are  said  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  German  Government  and  assumed 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Kooh  f — I  have 
not  seen  Uiem. 

21,832.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Bo  yon  think  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  system  of  private  filtration  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  filtration  P — ^No, 
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Ton  think  not?— No.  Private  filtrations  an 
ajnjs »  nuisance.  They  often  add  a  gneA  many  mora 
deleteriona  materials  thsoi  the  oppoEiite. 

31.834.  Is  that  so  with  oharooal  P— Yes,  espeoiallT 
fith  charcoal,  I  may  Bay.  They  work  for  a  time  weU 
like  all  private  filtrations,  and  then  they  become  oon< 
taminated  and  70a  get  a  worse  result  very  often. 

21.835.  What  do  yon  say  to  boiling  the  water  P— If 
yon  boil  water,  of  conrse  you  destroy  everytbing. 

21.836.  (Chainnan.)  Have  ^ou  had  any  exprnance 
ef  that  Exeter  plan  which  is  said  to  destroy  sJl 
microbes  by  mere  shatting  up  f — ^1  cannot  say  tliat  I 
]i»T6,  bat  I  shoald  strongly  deprecate  any  iteration 
in  the  Thames  Yalley  or  the  Lea  in  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  other  than  what  has  been  in  the  past,  until 
there  has  been  a  thorough,  complete,  and  Batis&ctOTy 
proof  that  the  newer  metb«ds  are  equally  seonre. 

21.837.  In  fact,  in  the  matter  of  sewage,  you  are  a 
conservative  P — Yery  strongly  so :  on  the  groond  that 
my  responsibility  is  great,  and  I  ean  see  that  if  yon 
are  going  to  intiodnoe  this,  if  one  town  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  its  sewage  by  a  chemical  procen, 
a  precipitation,  and  they  are  going  to  add  what  they 
oalla  uttle  electrolytic  chlorine,  on  the  ground  that 
some  scientific  experts — of  high  authority,  I  do  not 
contradict  it — say  that  a  little  free  chlorine  kills  every 
morbific  thing.  Now,  then,  if  we  are  going  to  throw 
this  into  the  Thames,  I  object  seriously,  because  I  say 
yon  are  going  now  to  throw  into  the  river  an  excessive 
qouitity  of  organic  matter  that  in  the  old  way  would 
have  beien  disposed  of  on  the  laud  by  exposure  to  light 
and  vegetation,  and  so  on — natural  agencies ;  but, 
hecanse  it  does  not  contain  any  deleterious  organisms, 
yon  are  going  to  chaage  the  river  fully  by  that  organic 
matter.  I  say,  no.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  new  process 
of  sewage  disposal  I  object  to,  although  it  may  be  in 
principle,  and  in  scientific  principle,  correct.  I  say 
the  same  thing  about  this  other  method  of  propoBed 
treatment.  I  ao  say  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea  we  know  where  wo  are^  but  we 
knoir  not  where  we  may  be,  and  I  do  not  want  an^ 
novel  process  of  sewage  aLspcaal  introduced  there  until 
it  has  been  most  thoroughly  and  elaborately  made 
certain. 

21.838.  I  suppose  sewage  is  not  the  worot  source  of 
oontamination  of  the  Thames,  now  that  sewage  farms 
have  been  introduced  at  most  of  the  riverside  towns  ; 
it  ia  rather  the  surface  manure  and  the  foul  ditches, 
and  so  on,  lltat  are  the  sources  of  contanunation,  is  it 
not  i*— I  do  not  ^ink  so ;  I  mean  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  district,  the  whole  of  the  effluents  have  been 
largely  improved,  as  Mr.  Groves  will  tell  you,  from  all 
the  sewage  fbrms. 

21.839.  I  say  the  Bewago  is  not  so  mach  a  source  of 
contamination  as  surface  manures? — As  tn  the  mere 
general  land  character  of  the  river  water,  that  ^ou 
Have  in  all  rivers,  and  the  Thames  is  no  exception. 
The  only  thing  is  ^e  very  largo  proportion  of  spring 
water  in  the  "Diames  which  ia  quite  remarkable. 

21310.  Where  does  that  spring  water  come  in  ?— It 
eomes  from  the  Chalk.  For  many  months  during  the 
year  the  Thames  is  largely  supplied  by  springs. 

21341.  Whereabouts  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  do 
those  oome  in? — They  come  in  all  over,  and  the 
engineers  will  point  out  where  they  are.  It  ia  a  well 
knovn  fwA  that  in  the  case  of  the  Thames,  during 
many  months  in  summer,  it  is  substantially  nearly 
spring  water.  Where  it  has  been  running  all  these 
months  in  the  summer  without  any  rain  at  all,  it  must 
hare  come  simply  from  springs.  The  Thame-i  water 
ia  really,  though  a  river  water,  largely  a  spring  water. 
It  is  quite  an  exceptional  area.  There  is  no  such  area 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  water  supply  as  the  Thames 
Yalley,  taking  all  in  all. 

21,8^.  (Bir  John  Dorington.)  That  means  that  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thames  supply  on  insensible  q^uantity 
or  vater  compared  with  what,  appears  of  iteelt  in  the 
river  P— That  is  true.  I  say  there  is  a  large  quantify 
that  ia  undoubtedly  from  the  Chalk  coming  ;from 
■prbgs, 

21.843.  Not  being  brought  in  by  any  tributary,  but 
rising  in  the  bed  <»  the  uliamea  P~Entirely ;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that. 

31.844.  {Major-Qeneral  Scott,)  Is  it  your  opmion 
tfiat  year  by  year  the  filtration  carried  oat  by  the 
^OB^Miies  baa  improved  P— What  do  you  mean  P 


21.845.  Improved  in  resulis  P— Do  you  mean  that  we  prt^.j 
have  got  better  on  the  average  P  Vnear. 

21.846.  On  the  average  P~On  t^e  average,  I  think  — 
we  may  say  that  there  nave  been  much  fewor  break-  17J*b.'99 
downs  with   filters  or  through  suspended  matter  ' '  ' 
ooonrring  oasually  now  than  formerly. 

21^847.  And  the  companies  are  taking  steps,  bo  far 
as  their  knowledge  goes,  to  improve  their  filtration, 
are  tSie^  not  P  TEey  are  adding  fine  sand  to  the  filters 
in  vanous  quarters,  and  they  are  takins  various 
measures  of  that  sort  P— The  companies,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  seem  at  once  to  follow  any  suggestion 
that  we  have  made  in  these  published  reports,  or  by 
pointing  out,  as  we  have  done,  where  there  has  been 
inefficient  filtration.  They  are  the  firal  people  who 
take  fright.  I  assure  you,  I  believe,  they  look  upon 
us  as  ttieir  worst  enemies. 

Groaa-examined  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Onipra. 

21.848.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  opening  questions  of  the  Chairman,  that  you  con- 
sidered the  microbial  condition  of  the  raw  water  had 
no  relation  to  the  microbial  condition  of  the  filtered 
water  P — I  <lid. 

21.849.  I  Kee  that  that  ia  in  accordance  with  a  para- 
graph which  you  introduce  into  your  report,  "  .'t  has 
"  been  shown  over  and  over  again  iu  these  reports 
"  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bacteriological  quality 
"  of  the  London  water  supply  does  not  depend  on  the 
"  use  or  rejection  of  flood  water,  but  upon  proper 
"  regulation  and  the  efficiency  of  the  filtration  "  P — 
That  is  true. 

21.850.  That  is  ycur  ordinary  statement  ? — Yes. 

21.851.  I  want  to  refer  you  to  a  statement  of  Sir 
Edward  Prankland  in  the  Report  for  1896-7,  which  ia 
at  page  214  of  the  26th  Annual  Beport  of  tlu  Local 
Government  Board.  Sir  Edward  SVankland  has  there 
been  dealing  with  various  samples  of  water  supplied  by 
the  London  water  companies.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
any  detail  about  those,  but  he  begins  in  this  way : 
"  From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  out  of  34  samples,  ntno 
"  contained  a  number  of  microbes  in  excess  of  the 
"  standard ;  three  of  these  were  taken  from  three 
*'  different  filter-wella  iu  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
**  filtration  plants  of  nearly  every  metropolitan  water 
"  companv,  tor  some  unexplamed  reason  were  simul- 
**  taneoufllT  unable  to  perform  efficiently  thdr  work  of 
**  bacterial  purificatiou.    CTp  to  the  jneaent  time  I 

have  endeavoured,  iu  vain,  to  find  an  explanation  of 
**  thia  singular  phenomenon.  If  it  had  occurred  only 
**  in  one  or  two  oases,  it  might  have  been  attributed  to 

accident  or  carelessness,  but  its  general  occurrence 
"  proves  that  the  cause  must  be  some  condition  or 
"  conditions  affecting  both  metropoliton  rivers."  Do 
you  concur  with  that  r* — I  do.  We  had  tho  same 
difficulty.  We  were  in  a  state  of  great  tt-rror  and  foar 
on  finding  this  large  increane  in  the  microbes,  bat  we 
were  calmed  when  we  found  it  was  general  over  tho 
whole  of  the  water  supply,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not 
bo  due  to  any  one  filter  breaking  down.  We  were 
coramnnicatingwith  the  engineer,  as  it  were,  to  suspend 
filter  A  and  filter  B,  but  when  we  found,  then,  that  we 
'should  require  to  suspend  everybody  we  wvir  that 
they  would  all  be  ^mnltoneonaly  brealcing  down,  aud 
that  it  must  be  due  to  some  serial  pollution,  some 
general  atmospherio  condition,  and  not  due  to  the 
general  action  of'  the  filters.  Furthermore,  it  waa 
proved  that  these  microbes  were  uttwly  harmless. 

21.852.  I  will  just  follow  on :  "  Of  the  five  companies 
*'  drawing  &om  the  Thames,  all,  except  the  Southwark, 

wore  amitten  with  thia  microbial  epidemic  in  Juno, 
'*  and  even  the  Sonthwark  had  got  it  on  the  2nc  of  the 
"  following  month.  Of  the  two  companies  drawing 
"  from  the  Lea,  the  New  Biver  alono  escaped,  owin^, 
**  no  doubt,  to  the  exceptional  sourcea  from  which  it 
"  derivea  its  raw  water.  What  you  hay  now  is  hardly 
consistent,  is  it,  with  your  observation  before,  that  the 
microbial  condition  of  tho  raw  water  had  no  relation 
to  tho  microbial  condition  of  the  filtered  water  P— No, 
not  at  all.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  you  havct  got  a  general 
pollution  of  thia  kind  brought  about  by  some  atmos- 
pheric cause,  some  climatic  efiect,  just  as  we  hear  of 
the  souring  of  milk  in  the  old  stories  after  a  thunder- 
storm, or  some  effect  of  that  kind,  that  does  not 
interfere  with  my  experience  that  the  general  result  of 
filtration  shows  that  when  there  are  no  abnormal 
ciroumstances  the  character  of  the  filtered  wa'ior, 
bacteriologically,  is  independent  of  the  character  of  it 
before  you  began  the  filtration. 
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Prof.  J,      21,858.  Thai,  your  opnion  being  that  ererything 
DuBor     depends  upon  filtration  if  ire  take  our  water  fVom  the 
—      Thuiies — m  which  we  very  mtich  agree  with  you — of 
]7  Jan.  '09  cxnirBe,  the  important  question  then  Dccomes,  how  can 
— —■■ .     we  best  guard  against  accidents  in  the  filtration,  in  onr 
management  of  the  water  supply ;  by  what  system  can 
we  obtain  the  greatest  Bocnnty  against  accidents,  in  so 
I'nr  as  we  are  dependent  upon  the  water  dorived  £rom 
tiie  Thames  F — I  say  there  are  no  accidents  if  joa  work 
yonr  filters  in  a  reasonable  way.   It  is  excessively  rare 
tii.it  an  accident  oocnrs,  the  wonder  is,  I  mean  to  say, 
.    it  is  not  oftener. 

21.854.  I  quoted  a  case  to  Sir  William  Orookes  just 
now  of  the  Southwark  and  Vanxhall  Company ;  it  was 
the  case  of  a  filter  in  the  inefi^ectiTe  stage,  and  not 
disconnected ;  I  will  not  go  over  it  all  again,  but  it 
turned  out  that  there  were  no  less  than  16,000  microbes 
per  cubic  centimetre  in  No.  8  Filter  Well  P— J[  do  not 
know  that  reference. 

21.855.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  think  yon 
will  agree  with  Sir  William  Orookes  that  there  are 
eight  mteF  weUs  P— I  remember.  I  heard  you  put  the 
qnestion. 

21.856.  Snppliedby  18  filters  Yes. 

21.857.  So  that  the  water  in  each  filter  well  must  bo 
water  mixed  through  different  filters  P — Necessarily ; 
there  is  a  certain  number,  of  course,  communicating 
with  each  filter  well,  but  that  does  not  interf^e  in  the 
slightest  with  finding  out  that  thrae  is  something 
wrong,  whether  it  is  with  one  of  two  filters,  or  one  of 
three  filters. 

21.858.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  there  were 
16,000  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre  was  found  out, 
and  it  was  remedied  P — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be. 
Who  drew  attention  to  this,  may  I  askP  Is  it  from 
our  reports  ? 

21.859.  It  is  from  the  Water  Examiner's  Report  for 
December  1896,  at  page  IIP — Of  course,  Sir  Edward 
Frankland  can  tell  you  about  t^t— he  will  be  the 
authority. 

{Ohainiuai,)  Sir  Edward  Frankland  is  coming  before 
ns. 

21.860.  {Mr.  S,  L,  Crippn.)  I  understand  you,  that 
as  regards  the  supplementary  supply  admitted  to  be 
necessary  for  Tiondon,  yon  express  rather  a  preference 
for  the  'niames  flood  water  over  water  from  any  other 
source,  on  the  ground  that  the  dirtier  the  water  the 
greater  the  security  for  filtration  F  —  No ;  no  such 
qnestion  was  ever  put  to  mc. 

21.861.  Was  not  that  the  general  result  of  your 
answers  ?  I  thought  you  said  that  nothing  was  gained 
by  starting  with  a  clear  water,  and  that  you  were  rather 
^aid  that  the  filtration  might  be  done  too  rapidly  with 
dlear  water  P— Speaking  ahvays  of  the  Thames. 

21.862.  Speaking  always  of  the  Thames  P— And  of 

the  Lea — the  present  London  water  supply. 

21.863.  As  a  chumist — and  you  are,  we  know,  one  of 
the  most  eminent — just  let  me  ask  you  this  question : 
Putting  all  other  considerations  aside,  and  dealing  with 
the  matter  merely  as  a  chemist,  assuming  that  a  certain 
deficiency  in  the  water  available  for  London  has  to  be 
supplied,  do  ^u  think  it  would  bo  bettor  to  take  the 
flood,  water  of  the  Biver  Thames,  or  IVesh  water  from 
a  new  source  F — That  is  a  question  of  expediency. 

21.864.  I  ask  you  your  own  view  as  a  chemist  ? — If 
it  is  my  view  as  a  chemist  that  you  want,  I  say,  then, 
that  the  resultant  water  would  do  equally  no  damage  to 
the  community,  whether  it  is  the  filtered  Thames  water, 
or  whether  it  is  the  water  from  an  area  on  which  no 
human  being  is  residing,  and  which  you  say,  therefore, 
does  not  require  any  treatment  at  all.  It  would,  in  the 
end,  therefore,  be  a  question  of  expediency  and  cost, 
because  in  neither  case  that  we  assume  would  the 
water  do  any  harm. 

21.865.  The  questions  of  expediency  and  cost  are 
rather  dififerent  questions  ? — They  are  involved. 

21.866.  From  the  point  of  view  of  tho  chemist,  do  I 
understand  that  you  prefer  the  flood-water  of  tho 
Thames  to  water  from  a  new  source  ?■ — You  see  there 
arc  difficulties  brought  In  in  every  wiiy.  If  you  go  to 
anew  source,  then  you  have  got  to  treat  it  from  its  own 
point  of  view.  Ton  will  require  now  to  avoid  lead 
poisoning  by  the  introduction  of  an  exceedingly  soft 
water.  That  is  a  question,  therefore,  that  has  to  be 
treated.   That  will  rcqniro  a  filtration  for  the  pui-|]0S0 


of  putting  in  carbonate  of  lime.  Yon  cannot  use  the 
waters  of  Wales  without  treating  them  antecedently, 

I  declare,  for  private  and  public  use,  unless  you  are 
going  to  doctor  them  by  preTcnting  their  action  on 
lead,  and  that  you  cjin  only  do  by  adding  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime.  Tou  require  a  special  treatment, 
you  Bee,  in  each  case.  There  are  a  unmber  of  ot^r 
questions  when  you  put  it  to  me  merely  as  a  chemist — 
complicated  questions  whioh  are  involved. 

21.867.  At  all  events,  your  apprehensions  about  lead, 
which  you  now  suggest,  iCOTe  fully  considered  by  you, 
I  recollect  well,  at  the  time  when  you  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  schemo  of  the  Birmingham  Corpora- 
tion P— Yes,  I  siiid  then  that  the  waters  would  require 
in  any  case  to  be  filtered  through  sand — calcareous 
sand — irrespective  of  whether  the  water  was  con- 
taminated or  not.  You  would  require  sand  filtration 
now,  but  with  a  different  object — for  the  purpose, 
practically,  of  making  the  water  harder  by  getting 
some  lime  into  it.  But  all  that  has  been  cleared  np 
now,  because  a  large  number  of  the  Midland  towns — 
Sheffield,  on  my  recommendation,  Bradford,  on  my 
raoommendation,  HuddersAeld,  on  my  recommenda- 
tion—4dd  deliberately  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime 
to  their  water  supply. 

21.868.  F«*haps  I  ought  not  to  have  wandered  into 
that  qnestion,  and  I  will  not  pursue  that  any  farther ; 
it  will  come  at  the  proper  time.  But  I  want  just  to 
ask  you  this ;  I  understood  that  in  answer  to  a  question 
&om  the  noble  Ohairman,  Sir  William  Orookes  said  that 
the  water  of  the  Thames,  in  a  flood  time,  had  no  vioious 
diaracterisfdo  other  than  that  of  occaaicmally  Uockinif 
tho  filters—I  think  I  fiaUowed  his  answer?-^  did  not 
know  that  he  speke  about  anything  Ticious  in  the  water. 
I  think  what  Sir  William  said  was  this,  that  we  shall 
never  find  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of  suspendad 
matter  as  compared  with  an  average  amount  of^let  us 
say,  half  a  gram.   That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

21 .869.  The  tables  appended  to  your  reports,  of  course, 
show,  according  to  every  analysis,  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  required  to  oxidise  the  organic  matter  in  samples 
of  water  from  the  mains  of  the  oompanies  P — ^Yes. 

21.870.  You  are  aware  of  that?— Yes. 

21.871.  And  we  have  them  all  here  P— Yon  have  thrai 
all  back  for  20  years. 

21.872.  Do  yon  not  flnd  that  there  is  a  dlteot  relation 
between  tho  qmmtity  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidise  the 
organic  matter  in  samples  of  water  from  the  mains  of 
the  companies,  and  the  extent  or  quantity  of  flood  in 
the  river  Thames ;  in  other  words,  if  you  put  it  in  a 
tabular  form,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidise 
organic  matter  varies  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  flood  in  the  Thames  P — Yes.  The  moment 
you  have  a  flood  in  the  Thames,  you  have,  as  in  all 
river  districts,  vegetable  matter  carried  Into  solution, 
especially  in  the  autumn,  when  you  have  falling  leaves. 
A  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  gets  into  the 
water.  The  woter  becomes  discoloured,  it  is  peaty  j  of 
course,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  peaty  or  v(^table 
matter  necessarily  involving  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  the  water  will  absorb.    That  is  true. 

21.873.  Vegetable  or  animal  matter  ? — I  say  that  all 
the  experience,  both  of  ourselves  and  of  Sir  Edward 
Frankland,  you  will  find  is  that  it  is  substantially 
vegetable  matter.  Yon  will  find  that  is  proved  again 
and  again. 

21.874.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  of  your  repc^— 
I  think  it  is  the  last  I  have  here  P — Tho  last,  I  think, 
was  issued  yesterday. 

21.875.  I  have  the  report  for  November  1898,  that  is 
the  last  but  one }  in  that  report  you  appended  the  usual 
tables  i  yon  remember  you  are  dealing  here  with  daily 
samples  of  water  as  supplied  ,  from  uie  mains  of  the 
companies,  that  is,  water  after  passing  the  flltns  P— 
les. 

21.876.  Take,  for  instance,  the  New  Biver  Company ; 
I  take  that  first  because  it  ia  not  a  company  deriving 
its  water  from  the  Thames ;  the  oxygen  required  by  tbe 
organic  matter  does  not  anywhere  exceed  *011  P— Yon 
get  the  average  at  the  bottom,  it  is  '012. 

21.877.  I  am  reading  from  Table  3,  'Oil  P— And  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  '012. 

21.878.  Very  well,  it  is  not  very  material  j  the  East 
London  Company's  average  is  '033 ;  the  Chelsea 
Company,  'OSS ;  the  West  Middlesex,  '036 ;  the  Lam- 
beth,  -041 }  and  the  Southwark,  '043  P— Yes. 
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21^TO.  Tho  point  I  want  to  get  you  to  is  this :  the 
highest  amonut  of  oxygen  required  by  the  organic 
matter  in  the  water  of  the  Sonthwark  and  Tauxhall 
Company,  after  passing  ihe  filters,  was  *046  on  one 
d»y--P— -OiS. 

21^.  'OSS  on  the  29th  of  November,  tmd  "05*  on 
the  30th  of  November  P— Yes. 


„^1.  And  there  are  correapondingly  high  averagra 
u  regards  all  the  other  Thames  companies  r— Yes. 

iO,882.  The  quantity  reqoired  by  the  Kew  Biver 
Company  for  its  water  on  the  sune  days  were 
■007  and  "Oil ;  is  fiiat  so  P  —Yes.  The  New  River 
Company's  water  was  quite  different  oa  regards  that. 

21,8^.  That  shows  that  there  is  a  considerablo 
differeiice  between  the  water  of  the  Thames  companies, 
■nor  passing  the  filters,  and  the  water  of  the  New 
tint  Company? — Yes.  It  has  always  been  so,  and 
alnys  will  remain  so.  The  New  ^ver  Company's 
irater  contains  much  less  organic  matter  in  aolntion. 

^1,884.  Have  you  lookod  at  the  condition  of  the 
ThameB  on  those  days  P  —  I  have  not,  but  I  know  per- 
fprtly  well  that  what  all  this  amounts  to  is  simply  this : 
When  there  is  an  incr^we  of  colour,  that  snows  an 
increase  of  vegetable  matter,  and  Ton  have  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed.  Nobody  denies  it, 
Old  it  is  admitted  all  through.  In  no  case  does  it 
irnoont  to  uiytbing  like  the  peatinesa  of  the  Wales 
Tkter. 

21385.  {Mr.  Itellor.)  Do  yon  think  dead  leaves  are 
deleterioos  P — No,  not  at  all. 

21.886.  (Chavrman.)  They  are  unpleasant  P  —  They 
unpleasant,  and  we  do  not  like  them.   We  want  to 

hare  a  water  free  from  colour,  aud  rapeciaUy  free 
front  all  suspended  matter;  but  the  freedom  from 
coloar,  on  the  average,  in  the  Thames  water  is  quite 
nmarkable. 

21.887.  You  may  drink  the  Nile,  and  it  is  as  muddy 
or  as  dark  as  your  hat,  but  it  is  very  wholesome  P — Of 
course  there,  there  is  an  enormous  dilation  of  any 

imparity. 

21.888.  {Mr.  S.  L.  Grippa.)  Do  you  agree  generally  to 
the  proposition  which  I  suggeatod,  that  the  quantity  of 
osygen  required  to  oxidise  the  organic  matter  in 
samplcB  of  water  from  the  mains  of  the  companies 
has  ft  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
down  the  Thames;  in  other  words,  the  higher  the 
Tatcr  in  the  Thames,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  required  to  ozidiBe  the  or^nio  matter?  —  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  that  would  be  so — it  must  be  so — as 
a  rale,  I  say.  Wherever  you  have  a  larfp  increase  of 
water  flowing  into  a  river,  dinsolving,  as  it  necessarily 
ddes,  vegetable  matter,  there  you  have  increase  of 
oolonr  and  increase  of  oxygen  absorbed. 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Crippi.)  I  do  not  want  to  discuss'  with  you 
tiie  composition  of  the  cranio  matter  which  has  so 
to  bo  de^t  with,  because  I  think  it  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  inuniry,  and  I  should  not  have  asked 
you  a  question  about  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sir 
ffiiliam  Grookes'  former  reply  to  tho  Chairman. 

21.889.  {Sir  John  Borington.)  You  have  said  that  the 
brown  coloar  in  the  Weljah  water  is  in  excess  of  the 
brown  colour  in  the  Thames  water  ? — ^Yes. 

21 .890.  WouJd  it  require  more  oxygen  to  oxidise  the 
Welsh  water  than  the  ITiaraes  water  P— Yea. 

21.891.  It  would  P  —  Yes.  The  Welsh  water  will 
sometimes  run  like  porter.  Tho  moment  there  is  any 
water  to  collect,  it  is  highly  coloured ;  it  is  only,  of 
coarse,  diminished  in  colour  by  storage. 

21.892.  Then,  so  far  as  that  is  a  test,  that  is 
diawiTftutageous  to  the  Welsh  water  P — Undoubtedly, 
if  yoQ  are  going  to  speak  of  it  merely  as  being 
objectionable  because  it  is  peaty.  If  you  are  going  to 
raise  an  objection  to  the  water  on  the  ground  of  ita 
coloar,  or  of  its  containing  peat,  then,  of  course,  it 
vould  he  raising  an  objection  to  it. 

21.893.  But  yon  do  at  present  jadge  of  water,  as  to 
its  quality  for  potable  purposes,  to  some  extent  by  the 
eolonr  P— Yes. 

21.894.  And  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  roqnired  to 
oxidiM  the  organic  matter  P — Yes,  because  I  think 
nobody  like»  to  have  a  peaty  water,  if  be  can  avoid  it. 

So  that,  taking  the  two  together,  you  would 
prefer  the  Thamen  to  Wales? — Having  regard  to  our 
experience  of  the  present  water  jBupply  of  London, 
and  the  timo  that  we  have  had  it  under  thorough 


examination,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  it  in  the  future, 
any  more  than  in  the  patft,  and  a  great  deal  less. 

21.896.  I  was  trying  to  ask  you  to  draw  a  comparison 
with  regard  to  Wales  9  —  I  l»ve  pointed  out  already 
that  it  oringB  in  other  questions  other  than  the  mere 
peat.  It  is  a  question,  then,  of  bringing  in  an 
excessively  soft  water  to  London,  which  will  reqnire 
to  be  treated  for  other  purposes  in  another  way. 

21.897.  (iff.  Mcllor.)  Do  they  treat  Loch  Katrine 
water  in  that  way  P — No.  The  Loch  Katrine  water  is 
one  of  those  curious  waters  which,  although  it  is 
peaty,  does  not  act  strongly  upon  lead.  It  was  found 
out,  as  a  very  curious  fact,  that  there  are  some  peaty 
waters  that  do  not  act  with  the  same  power  on  lead ; 
there  ivre  others  that  are  perfectly  mysterious,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Kuddersfield. 
There,  during  some  months  in  the  year,  it  dissolves 
lead  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and  then  at  other  times 
it  ceases.  The  cause  of  that  has  been  another 
mysterious  thing — as  to  wl^  a  peaty  water,  or  why 
a  Uidland  water,  should,  on  occasion,  become  so 
dangerous  in  its  solvent  power  on  lead. 

21.898.  AThat  do  you  think  of  the  Thirlmere  water— 
the  Manchester  water  P — That  is  an  excoUent  water. 

21.899.  Does  that  dissolve  lead  in  the  same  way  ? — 
No,  not  in  the  same  way. 

21.900.  {Chaii-man.)  There  mnst  be  some  chemical 
cause,  I  suppose,  for  that  action  P — ^Yes.  There  were 
two  suggestions  at  first ;  first  of  all,  that  it  depended 
upon  the  gradual  oxidation  of  pyrites  which,  you  see, 
occurs  in  the  slate  rocke,  snlphide  of  iron  giving  free 
sulphuric  acid  during  times,  and  that  this  then  acted 
upon  the  lead.  The  other  theory  is  that  it  is  due  to 
the  peat,  which  ia,  of  course,  ceuulose,  or  woody  fibre 
under  transition — that  is  what  you  may  call  it,  woody 
fibre  under  transition — passing  through  certain  orgamo 
acids,  and  these  organic  acids  just  behave  in  the  same 
way  as  a  mineral  acid  would  do,  in  assisting  the  solvent 
action  of  lead  and  water. 

21.901.  It  is  not  known  why  they  act  in  some 
seasons,  and  not  in  others  P — No ;  bat  we  know  now 
how  to  cure  it.  When  I  have  been  asked  what  is  the 
explanation.  I  say  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
explanation,  but  I  know  the  fact,  and  I  know  how  to 
cure  it. 

21.902.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  the  Welsh, 
wster  will  behave  as  regards  bacteria? — ^In  the  scmo 
of  what,  do  yon  mean — -whether  it  will  contain  a  large 
quantity? 

21,908.  Yes  P— Of  course,  it  will  contain  the  samo 
number  as  any  other  waters  exposed  to  the  air. 

21.904.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  Varying  with  the 
season  P — Just  exactly  according  to  the  ram — not  a  bifc 
of  difierence. 

21.905.  {Chairman.)  It  might  turn  out  that  the 
Welsh  water  has  got  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hundred  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  P — Of  course, 
the  purest  water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  will 
contain  bacteria.  If  you  take  the  Kent  water,  it  is, 
practically,  germless  when  it  is  newly  pumped ;  sad, 
expose  it  to  the  air  for  half  an  hour,  it  becomes 
swarming  with  microbefi. 

21.906.  Bless  me!  I  thought  I  had  learnt  this 
morning  that  the  best  thing  you  could  do  with  water, 
to  kill  the  miorabes,  was  to  expose  it  to  the  air  and 
the  sunshine  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  my  experiment. 
If  yon  give  it  long  enough  time,  then  they  will  all  die 
out  again.  It  is  only  to  show  you  how  you  can  be  led 
astray.  I£  you  take  a  perfectly  harmless  water  like 
the  Kent  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  for  half  an 
hour,  it  then  becomes  full  of  bacteria,  md  they  will  go 
on  growing  at  an  enormous  rate. 

21.907.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  t9<ke  a  water  full 
of  bacteria,  and  e^qjose  it  to  air  u-m  sunshine,  the 
bacteria  ^1  die  ?  —  Undoabtedly,  if  you  give  inem 
time. 

21.908.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  eccentricity 
about  these  bacteria? — That  is  1:he  reason  I  am  illus- 
trating it,  when  you  put  the  qur-stion  to  me  whether 
the  Wolsh  water  be  rrcc,  or  anythiug  like  it,  from 
bacteria. 

21.909.  You  cannot  tell,  as  you  have,  of  course, 
no  analyses?— I  have  chemical  analyKs,  but  I  have 
not  detormined  the  bacteriological  cnaract»r  of  the 
water. 
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21.910.  {Bir  John  Sorwgton.)  The  only  practical 
objection  is  as  regards  the  brown  oolonr  p — Ai  regards 
the  peat. 

21.911.  The  microbes  wonld  not  be  exceptional? — 
Ton  would  have  all  the  atmospheric  microbes,  but  you 
would  have  no  morbific  microbes  if  you  take  lb  from 
an  area  on  which  there  was  no  human  habitation ;  that 
is  all. 

21.912.  (Ohairman.)  Will  not  sheep  droppings,  and 
so  on,  pollute  the  water  ? — They  will  pollate  the  water, 
bat  they  will  not  send  in  disease  germs  which  will 
attack  man ;  they  will  pollute  it  organically,  but  they 
will  not  do  any  damage  to  it  in  the  sense  of  it« 
involving  careful  filtration.   That  is  the  point. 

(Hr.  H.  L.  Crippa.)  Professor  Oewar  talks  of  the 
experience  we  have  of  Thames  water ;  but,  of  conrsCt 
we  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  use  of  Thames 
flood-water. 

(Chairman.)  Surely. 

(3fr.  Littler.)  ProfesBor  Dewar  shakes  his  head  at 
that. 

21.913.  {Chairman.)  All  the  companies  now  pump 
their  supplies,  flood  or  uo  flood  ? — Yes. 

21.914.  And  with  no  limitation  by  law,  right  on  to 
their  filter  beds  P  —  Clearly  ;  they  can  do  anything. 
But  you  havo  got  the  fall  stotements,  not  only  of  their 
aTftiuble  storage,  bus  also  of  the  settlement. 

21.915.  Just  clear  my  own  mind ;  as  1  understand 
yon,  you  say  tbat  the  result  produced,  at  present,  by 
the  companies  is  less  than  100  bacteria  per  cubic 
oentimotreP — -Tes. 

21.916.  But  if  there  wore  twenty  thousand,  they 
would  do  no  harm  P — ^Tes.  but  then  yon  are  making 
a  proviso— it  wonld  depend  upon  the  character  of 
them. 

21,017.  Have  you  ever  found  morbific  bacteria  P 
— "We  have  never  found  any,  nor  has  anybody 
else. 

21.918.  Then  I  say,  assuming  that  the  bacteria 
remain  as  they  are  now,  however  many  they  were,  it 
would  not  signify  ?— That  is  so — if  they  were  of  the 
same  quality. 

21.919.  I  say  if  they  remain  as  they  aro  nowP — If 
they  remain  of  the  same  quality  as  they  are  now, 
whether  they  are  a  hundred  or  two  hnndred  per  cubic 
centimetre  would  make  no  difference. 

21.920.  Then  all  this  fuss  about  bacteria  is  mere 
idle  talk,  and  it  does  not  signify  the  leust  P — Well,  with 
a  limitation — I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that. 

21.921.  I  want  you  to  put  me  right  P — I  think,  if  you 
have  got  a  water  sapply  which  comes  from  an  area 
that  is  inhabited  at*  all,  you  can  always  say  there  is  the 
possibility  of  morbifio  poisoning  of  a  living  kind  getting 
in,  which  you  are  boand  to  eliminate. 

21.922.  Then  one  of  those  wonld  do  to  poison  a  whole 
district  F — If  tiie  one  got  through  and  multiplied. 

21.923.  And  multiplied  P— Yes,  but  Uie  conditions 
of  multiplication,   of  course,   would   have   to  be 

considered. 

21.924.  Then  you  are  not  safe  against  the  one 
because  you  have  got  80  or  90  chances  oat  of  the  80  or 
90  bacteria  in  the  cubic  centimetre,  and  there  may  be 
one  than  is  pathogenioP — It  is  conceivable,  but  they 
have  never  been  found, 

21.925.  But  there  are  some  of  them  in  the  river  in  all 
probability? — ThRre  may  have  been  at  one  time,  but 
tho  probability  is  they  have  been  rapidly  eliminated. 
There  is  no  survivor  of  the  fittest  there. 

21.926.  But  if  a  man  gets  typhoid  at  Staines,  some  of 
these  typhoid  bacilli  will  get  into  the  river  in  all 
probability  ? — The  probability  is  so. 

21.927.  And  you  are  not  sure  of  eliminating  them 
even  out  of  your  80  or  90  or  a  100  that  yon  have  got  in 
your  cubic  centimetre  ?— Further  than  the  result  of 
experience. 

21.928.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  typhoid  P 
—I  say  the  whole  of  the  statistics  aro  against  it.  Of 
course,  the  question  of  disease  in  London,  as  connected 
with  the  supply,  has  been  again  and  again  gone  into 
and  there  has  never  been  an  inst^ance. 

21.929.  Is  not  that  rather  like  the  chance  23  reds 
at  roulette — I  mean  they  do  not  qome  often,  but  they 
will  torn  up  scnne  day  or  other  inevitably  P— You  see, 


my  Lord,  if  you  go  into  such  refinement,  I  am  very 
delighted  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  becaase  I  will  pA 
it  a  little  worse  even  than  you.  Suppose  you  say  the 
water  contains  100  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre,  that 
means  that  yoo  have  taken  a  email  sample  of  water  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  this  delicate  test.  But  yon  have 
only  got  to  imagine  that  booteria  are  very  much  like  a 
cloud  in  the  atmosphere,  they  are  probably  not 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  whole  of  the  water 
they  may  be  far  more  concentrated  at  one  little  place 
than  at  another,  so  tiiiat  this  sample  you  are  taking 
mi^ht  not  be  absolutely  a  sample  of  the  whoto 
uniformity  of  it. 

21.930.  Well,  what  then  P— You  see  you  have  to  take 
oat  of  thonsands  of  gallons  that  have  been  taken  and 
filtered  a  sample  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  this. 
It  is  a  delicate  question.  You  can  easily  see  that. 
This  is  a  living  thing  ezoessively  small,  it  is  not  a 
soluble  thiag  in  the  water  like  salt,  which  is  the  same 
evei^rwhere  where  ycu  take  it.  Ton  can  easily  imagine 
that  if  yon  take  a  sample  here  and  a  sample  there  in 
the  same  way  you  can  get  60  in  one  and  80  in  the 
other.  If  yon  are  going  to  the  refinements  my  Lord  is 
SDggestin^,  they  are  excellent  snggestions  for  soientifio 
investigation. 

21.931.  I  am  only  wimting  to  test  your  evidence  P  I 

shall  give  you  at  once  everything  that  I  can. 

21.932.  I  am  only  wanting  to  test  as  well  as  I  can 
your  view  P— The  difiknlties  of  the  ;problem  I  under- 
stand and  I  am  fairly  telling  you  evetything  I  know. 

(Chairman.)  I  am  sure  you  are. 

21.933.  (Mr.Mellor.)  You  think,  as  I  underatand,  that 
water  has  very  little  to  do  with  disease  P — 1  say  that 
there  has  been  no  proof  of  the  conveyance  of  disease  by 
London  water.  There  has  been  no  water-carried 
disease.  We  know  that  all  the  examinations  that  have 
been  made  by  specific  bacteriologists  to  detect  anything 
like  a  pathogenic  organism  in  the  filtered  water  has 
been  a  failure.  Specific  investigations  have  been  made 
for  the  very  purpose.  Of  course,  you  understand,  we 
treat  this  baoteriologicsl  question  purely  from  the 
practical  oheminal  side  as  the  most  r^ned  test  of 
efficient  filtration.  We  are  not  potting  ourselves 
forwaixl  as  specific  bacteriologists,  that  is  to  say, 
bacteriologists  in  the  thorough  examination  of  whether 
a  pathogenic  organism  is  there  or  is  not.  But  it  has 
been  undertaken  by  very  competent  persons. 

21.934.  By  whom  P— By  Dr.  EHein  on  behalf  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

21.935.  Then  the  London  County  Council  may  know 
more  about  it  than  you  P— Yes. 

21.936.  Kven  youP—A  great  deal  more. 

(Mr.  H.  L.  Crippt.)  I  was  going  to  suggest,  my 
Lord,  that you  should  ask  him  whether  he  asserts  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  the  spread  of  typhoid  in  London 
has  never  been  traced  to  London  water. 

(WiinetB.)  That  was  in  the  oase  of  certain  polluted 
wells  in  the  old  days. 

31.937.  (Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps.)  No,  I  am  aUnding  to 
Thames  water  P— I  never  heard  of  it. 

21,933.  You  say,  not  P— I  never  heard  of  it. 

21.939.  (Mr,  De  Bo6k  Porter.)  There  have  been  cases 
in  other  places,  have  tiiere  not,  of  conveyance  of 
disease  P— Yes. 

21.940.  For  instance,  the  Worthing  case  is  an  estab- 
lished case,  is  it  not  P— Yes.  There  is  no  question  at 
all  about  the  possibility  of  it.  Polluted  wells  have  been 
a  most  serious  cause  of  the  transference  of  typhoid, 
and  cholera  in  the  same  way. 

21.941.  (Sir  John  Dm-ington.)  If  yoa  have  got  the 
wrou^  microbe  in  the  Thames  water,  you  might  spread 
typhoid  or  any  other  disease  appropriate  to  that  par- 
tioulu- f  microbe  P—Providod  the  microbe  could  grow— 
provided,  I  mean  to  say,  it  was  in  a  proper  environment. 
Fortunately,  these  microbes  cannot  exist  under  the 
conditions  of  tho  ITiames  water  and  its  filtration. 

21.942.  (Chairman.)  Which  conditions  ?— The  con- 
ditions probably  of  exjjosnre  to  light,  the  presence  of 
suspended  matter,  and  the  absence  of  the  natural 
materials  that  it  can  assimilate.  The  temperature,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  conditions.  Tn  the  Thames  water 
it  is  not  in  the  condition,  of  course,  in  which  it  could 
live  as  it  lives  in  the  animal  economy.  Consequently 
it  dies  off,  and  all  the  other  harmless  microbes  are 
there  to  eat  it  up— just  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
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thooflftodB  of  microbes  in  oar  ovn  body — ^haU  a  dosen 
in  our  awn  moaolts— all  speciAoally  engaged  in  doing 
particniar  work. 

21.943.  And  good  work  ? — And  good  work. 

21.944.  {Sir  John  DoringUM.)  There  is  a  beneficent 
and  a  morl^flo  microbe  Xes. 

21.945.  They  make  war  on  one  another  P  —  TTn- 
donbtedly. 

21.946.  (Chairman.)  As  for  as  your  inreatigationB 
are  concern od,  the  beneficent  microbes  in  the  Thames 
most  eat  each  other  P — ^That  is  bo.  There  was  a  time, 
not  very  long  a^o,  when  I  was  taught  myself— as  a 
Btadeat  of  chemistry,  by  the  late  Lord  Playfair,  who 
was  a  papH  of  Liebig's — that  all  organic  purification 
in  Nature  was  due  to  oxidatioa. 

21.947.  In  my  school  days  we  heard  that  P  —  We 
nefer  heard  of  anything  living  having  to  do  with 
oxidation  and  the  pnrifloation  of  organic  matter.  We 
kiunr  now  that  the  oxidation  is  an  indirect  effect  of 
nicrobio  life.    Nitrifloation  depends,  it  is  true,  on 

The  witness 


oxidation,  but  the  oxidation  is  effected  by  the  microbe. 
The  oxidation  of  the  air  will  not  do  it  itself,  unless 
with  the  help  of  a  microbe,  so  that  the  whole  transitions 
in  Natcre  now  are  miorobic. 

21.948.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  for  instanee,  if  I  have 
a  penknife,  and  leave  it  damp,  and  it  Tiif>ta,  that  is, 
there  is  oxidatioa  of  iron  P — That  is  the  dirent  oxidation 
of  the  iron. 

21.949.  I  hope  there  are  no  microbes  there  P — That 
does  not  involve  miorobic  life.  All  organic  transition, 
all  organic  change  in  the  world,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  living  material  that  we  are  calling  miorobic 
life,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  transition.  Toa 
know  yon  can  keep  blood  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  any 
material  such  as  urine,  provided  you  have  no  microbe 
in  contact  with  it ;  allow  a  microbe  to  come  in  contact 
with  it,  and  you  will  have  rapid  transition,  and 
ultimate  pnrifioation,  if  exposed  to  light  and  air.  So 
there  is  no  purification  in  waters  unless  yon  have 
microbes— yon  oannot  do  anything  without  mem — ^you 
can  do  absolntely  nothing. 

withdrew. 


Prof.  J. 

D.viar. 
17  Jan.  '99 


Sir  EDVikBD  Fbavelass,  K.O.B.,  called  and  examined. 


Sir  E. 


51.950.  (C&airmem.)  Ton  inquire  into  the  condition 
oE  the  Thames  water  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Groremment 
Board,  do  yon  not  ?— •Yes,  I  do. 

21.951.  I  think  we  know  what  the  powers  of  the 
Local  Govemmenb  Board  are ;  the  LqcmI  Government 
fioatd  has  no  absolute  power  of  preventing  the  com- 
panies from  t^ng  water  in  flood  times,  I  believe  P — 
No,  they  have  not  i  they  have  very  little  legal  power 
at  all  over  the  companies. 

21.952.  Have  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  ever 
attempted  b^ond  their  legal^  power  to  restrain  the 
companies  from  taking  water  in  flood  times  P — I  think 
80  &r  as  advice  has  been  concerned  they  have,  but  they 
have  not  tried  to  compel  them,  I  think,  at  all. 

21.953.  They  could  not,  of  course,  if  they  have  no 
legal  right,  but  they  have  given  advice  not  to  take 
water  ^  certain  periods  P — Tes,  nndonbtedly.  I  have 
d<me  that  myself,  and  the  Water  Bzamiaer,  I  think,  also 
has. 

21 .954.  Has  that  advioe  been  complied  with  as  a  rule 
by  the  companies  p  —  So  far  as  tney  could  without 
detriment  to  their  snpply,  I  think,  it  mu. 

21.955.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  the  companies  are  sometimes  obliged  to  take 
flood  water  P — Certainly,  they  are. 

31.956.  Do  they  put  that  flood  water  direct  on  to 
their  fitters,  or  do  the^  pass  it  through  reservoirs  P — 
They  generally  pass  it  through  reservoirs,  I  tliink. 
There  is  very  Uttie  water  going  from  the  Thames  or  the 
Lea  direct  on  to  the  filters. 

21.957.  C^ajw-Gmeral  Scott.)  Ithinkthe  Southwark 
andYauxhall  have  not  snfSoient  reservoir  capacity  to 
altogether  exclude  flood  water  P — Certainly  not,  and 
many  of  the  others  have  not.  Nothing  under  30  days 
as  a  minimum  would  entirely  exclude  flood  water  in  the 
Thames,  according  to  my  experience. 

21.958.  They  use  their  reservoir  water  as  far  as  they 
can  go,  and  then  if  the  flood  water  continues  to  come 
down  after  they  have  exhausted  their  reservoirs,  they 
Deoessarily  have  to  take  the  flood  water  P— At  saoh 
times  they  must  deal  with  it  direct. 

21.959.  Then  that  does  happen  ?— That  does  happen, 
I  have  no  doabt. 

21.960.  (Chairman,)  That  is  not  qnite  con-sistent 
with  what  you  said  to  me  just  now,  namely,  that  they 
always  pused  their  water  through  their  reservoirs 
before  it  went  to  the  filters  P~In  ta&  nomukl  condititm 
of  things  they  do,  but  when  their  reservoirs  get 
exhausted  they  must,  of  course,  draw  upon  uie 
river.  Thero  is  also  another  condition  of  things  that 
sometimes  happens,  that  is,  that  water  which  has  been 
imponnded  in  the  reservoirs  during  flood  times  is  of 
less  good  quality  than  that  which  is  flowing  in  the 
rirer,  and  it  is  sometimes  better  to  take  tiie.water  firom 
the  river  than  from  the  reservoirs. 

21.961.  In  flood  times  ?— No,  not  in  flood  times,  bnt 
vfaen  flood  water  has  been  impounded  in  the  reservoirs, 
which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  then  it  is  better 
to  take  the  water  directly  from  the  livor,  because  it  is 
<^wmically  and  even  bacterially,  perhaps,  purer  at  the 
time. 


21.962.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  other  wants  time  ^^cSf' 
to  settle  P — Yes.   The  otlier  does  not  get  so  pore  by  the        '  ' 
short  settlement  that  it  ha^. 

21.963.  (Chairman.)  Does  your  experience  enable  you 
to  say  at  what  point  of  a  flood  it  is  Kafe,  or  expedient, 
or  proper,  to  take  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  the 
companies  P — No,  our  information  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  anyone,  I  think,  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  that 
question.  What  we  want  is  a  reservoir  of  considerable 
size,  which  should  bo  devoted  to  this  particular  experi- 
ment: flood  water  at  the  very  height  of  the  floods 
slwnld  be  taken  into  that  reservoir,  and  it  should  be 
examined  weekly  for  several  months  to  see  the  effect 
of  storage  upon  the  water.  Ko  such  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  dogmatically  at 
what  period  of  tiie  flood  the  water  ought  or  onght  not 
to  be  taken. 

21.964.  Then  you  could  not  condemn  positively  the 
baking  of  water  in  the  beginning  even  of  a  flood  to  store 
in  reservoirs  P — No,  not  absolutely,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  nnadvisable  to 
take  the  very  top  of  the  flood,  the  first  part  of  it 
especially,  which,  of  course,  includes  the  washing  out  of 
ditches,  and  flelds  in  some  oases. 

21.965.  I  suppose  floods  generally  come  in  the  autumn 
and  winter? — JTes,  they  do,  and  smnetimes  in  the 
spring. 

21.966.  At  the  very  time  when  manure  is  laid  upon 
the  ground  P — ^Yes,  it  may  be. 

21.967.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  agricalture  manure 
is  put  upon  the  ground  between  Kovembor  and  March  ? 
— It  would  be  in  the  spring,  certainly. 

21.968.  You  have  dealt  more,  I  daresay,  with 
chemistry  than  with  agriculture,  so  I  ought  to  apologise 
for  putting  that  to  you  ? — Yea,  I  am  not  very  wall 
acquainted  with  technical  agriculture. 

21.969.  Then  you  would  like  this  experiment  that 
yon  have  spoken  of,  of  the  storing;  of  the  water  at  all 
times  of  tho  flood,  to  precede  anything  liko  regnlations 
on  the  subject  P — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  any  legal 
regnlatione  could  be  devised  at  the  present  moment 
which  might  not  be  harassing  to  the  companies,  and  be 
ultimately  found  inexpedient. 

21,070.  Then  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  regulations  under  paragraphs  176  and  177  of 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission? — No,  I  would  not,  without 
preliminary  experiments  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned. 

21,971.  (Ma  jvi'-General  Scott.)  Are  there  not  a  number 
of  other  questions  with  regard  to  the  microbial  con- 
dition of  water  which  are  still  somewhat  uncertain,  for 
instance,  the  effecb  of  filtration  under  various  circum- 
stances P — Yes,  there  are  several  matters  which  requiro 
clearing  ap  before  one  oculd  make  definite  rules,  I 
think,  with  sdv-mtage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  storage 
enormonsly  decreases  the  number  of  microbes  ;  that  I 
have  certainly  made  out  vei7  clearly.  How  far  that 
goes,  however,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established; 
bnt  water  that  is  taken  in  from  the  Thunes  containins, 
for  instance,  40,000  or  50.000  microbes  per  cubic  centi- 
metre, will  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  days  have  the 
munber  of  miorobes  redaeed  to  1,000  probably,  or 
1,500,  BO  that  the  redaction  ib  very  great. 
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Sir  E,        21,972.  (Ghairman.)  Ib  the  character  of  these  microbes 
FratMmid,  fully  established ;  I  mean,  may  some  of  them  become 
K»C.B.     mote  mischievons  than  you  expected  ?— No,  I  think 
nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  discoTered. 


17  J»n.'»9 


31,973.  NotJking  of  that  sort  ?— Oertainly  not. 
21,97-i.  They  do  not  go  mad,  as  it  were  P— No. 

21.975.  Then  you  think  fnrther  inquiry  is  necessary 
before  any  regnlatimiB  oonld  be  iMd  down  as  to  the 
muiagemmt  and  storage  of  flood  iraters  P— I  think  so, 
decidedly. 

21.976.  Have  yon  anr  reason  for  upholding  the 
suggestion — it  was  not  the  rule — but  a  sn^estion  made 
inXord  Balfour's  Beporfe,  that  15  days'  flood  should  be 
avoided  P— Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  goes  far  enough. 
I  think  that  every  company  ought  to  have  at  least 
30  days'  storage. 

21.977.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  number  of 
days'  storage,  but  whether  you  ought  to  abstain  from 
taking  water  from  the  Thames  fisr  15  days  after  a  flood  P 
—I  do  not  think  tiiat  oar  infiirmaiian  at  present  would 
eoable  me  to  answer  that  positively. 

21.978.  The  Balfour  Commission  did  not  say  that, 
but  it  was  assnmed  as  a  reasonable  limit  fay  Messrs. 
Hanter  and  Fraser,  I  think,  and  the  Balfbur  Gommis- 
Bion  simply  repcnied  thatP—Tes,  I  liiink  I  remember 
that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  im^bable  that  the 
very  top  of  tho  flood  might  be  taken  in  and  rendered 
us^lnl  as  a  pocable  water  supply— I  say  it  is  possible. 

21.979.  The  reaulfc  of  the  evidence  ot  ttie  two 
gentlemui  who  have  favoured  us  with  their  opinions 
to-day  is  this,  that  although  in  a  flood  you  find  more 
microbes  in  the  water,  yet  if  proper  filtrraon  is  applied 
to  that  water  the  result  is  the  siune — you  come  oat  free 
from  microbes  P— I  cannot  say  that  that  quite  accords 
with  my  own  experience.  They  have,  no  doubt,  in 
oonflrttiation  of  their  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Koch  who  nas  said  the  same  thing ;  but 
I  have  not  found  in  my  bacteriological  determinations 
of  the  microbes  in  the  raw  Thames  water  and  in  the 
filtered  waters  supplied  by  the  companies,  that  there 
is  nc  relation  between  the  number  of  microbes  in  the 
filtered  water  and  that  in  the  unfiltered.  I  find,  as  a 
rule,  that  when  the  Thames  is  very  highly  charged 
with  roicrobeB,  the  number  in  the  filtered  waters 
supplied  by  the  companies  is  larger  than  it  is  when  the 
Thames  water  is  purer  and  freer  from  microbes. 

21.980.  If  two  such  authorities  as  yon  and  Professor 
Dewar  and  Sir  William  Orookes  difiiBr  upon  that  point, 
it  shows  that  the  analyses  are  not  to  be  implicity  relied 
upon  P — I  do  not  think  it  ahows  that.  It  shows  that 
we  are  not  y^t  quite  in  a  condition  to  understand  what 
the  proper  conditions  of  efBcieut  bacterial  filtration  are. 

21,9S1.  Do  you  mean  that  your  filters  may  have  been 
not  so  good  as  the  filters  with  which  they  had  to  deal  P 

 ^That  may  be  so,  inasmuch  as  there  are  more  than 

20  of  them. 

21.982.  It  shows  there  is  some  doubt  still  hanging 
round  the  subject  P  —  Certainty  it  wants  further 
elucidating, 

21.983.  Have  your  test*  led  you  to  different  results 
from  what  Sir  William  Crookes  and  Professor  Dewar 
found,  namely,  that  there  are  so  many  microbes  when 
the  liver  is  in  flood,  and  so  many  when  the  river  is 
low  ?  The  contradiction  between  the  diagram  thoy  put 
in  and  Ihe  evidence  has  put  me  in  such  a  fog,  that  I 
hardly  know  where  I  am,  but  I  certainly  understood  the 
spoken  evidence  of  Professor  Dewar  to  be  that,  in  a 
time  of  flood,  and  when  the  river  was  high,  there  were 
many  more  microbes  in  the  water  ? — Yes,  I  heard  him 
say  so  to-day,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  there  as 
regai-ds  the  unfiltered  river  water.  Ithave  demonstrated 
that  for  several  years  past. 

21.984.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  proportionately 
fewer  microbes  in  the  filtered  water  f-^ProporiumaMy 
less,  I  quite  agree. 

21.985.  {Sir  John  J)orin<fUm.)  On  certain  occasions, 
but  not  always — that  is  the  position  P — You  can  take 
out,  by  filtration,  a  larger  percentage  when  there  are 
many  in  your  raw  water  than  yon  can  when  there  are 
only  a  few.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
misnndei  ctandings. 

2i-,986.  T:."s  is  not  a 
quanldtyP — That  is  not 
obserrationB. 


porcentago,  this  is  an  actual 
m  accordance  with  my  actual 


21,987.  In  August  1895,  tbe  river  was  very  high,  and 
the  microbrs  amounted  to  between  80  and  SO  per  cubic 


ofmtimetre ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Sepiaraber  1896, 
when  the  river  was  not  in  flood,  but  mien  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  water,  the  microbes  were  extraordhiari^ 
low  P— Yes,  but  that  may  have  been  aoddentaL  It 
does  not  very  well  agree  with  my  general  results. 

21.988.  (Chairmem.)  Accidental  P  This  is  the  mean. 
This  the  monthly  average  of  all  tbe  testa,  amounting  to 
ten  a  day — it  is  something  like  an  average  of  1,500  testa. 
Just  look  at  thia  diagram.  {Handing  Sir  William 
Crookes'  firat  diagram  to  iha  witness.)  That  diagram 
certainly  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  impression  that 
in  filtered  water  tbe  average  of  microbes  varied  pretty 
closely  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  he^ht  of  tiie  river.  The 
ydlow  line  there  shows  the  microbes  in  flltered  water, 
and  the  black  perpendicular  lines  show  the  he^t  of  the 
flood  in  the  Biver  Thames  P— Take  the  case  of  1895, 
when  there  is,  according  to  the  black  line,  a  flood  in  the 
Thames ;  there  is  also  a  vary  laige  number  of  microbes. 
In  June  1896,  tiiere  is  a  case  where  there  are  very 
heavy  floods,  and  a  very  small  number  of  microbea. 
That  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  my  results.  It 
sometimes  happens,  but  not  invariably. 

21.989.  Yon  have  not  got  a  diM;ram,  have  you  P— Ko, 
I  have  not  got  a  diagram  to-day,  bnt  I  will  prepare  one 
for  you. 

21.990.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  it  probable  that  the 
increased  tnrbidity  of  the  water  at  that  time  Qartied 
down  a  very  mnch  larger  number  of  microbes  and 
resulted  in  a  better  filtration  of  the  water  from  microbea 
because  of  the  settlement  of  the  tnrbidity  P — ^Yes. 

21.991.  In  fact  there  was  a  more  efficient  filtration 
when  the  water  was  rather  turbid  P — ^Yes.  I  can  quite 
imagine  that,  because  we  know  that  suspended  matter 
is  very  potent  in  canying  down  microbes.  If  you 
produce  suspended  matterartifioiiJlyl^  Clark's  process, 
for  instance,  you  often  reduce  the  microbes  to  aero. 
I  have  observed  that  repeatedly. 

21.992.  So  that  would  rather  explain  the  general 
tendency  of  the  miorobic  line.  That  when  the  river  is 
rather  full  and  there  are  a  great  many  microbes  in  the 
river,  there  are  less  microbes  in  the  filtered  water 
because  the  filtration  is  more  perfect  owing  to  the  sedi- 
mentation of  the  water  P — Yes,  but  I  think  there  is  also 
another  thing  of  a  biological  character  which  probably 
comes  in  there,  although  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  la 
theory  and  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  I  think  it  is 
exceedingly  likely  that  these  microbes  are  arrested  on 
the  sand  filters  by  organisms  of  a  rather  higher  type. 
These  last  are  what  are  called  microscopic  organisms, 
such  as  rotifera  and  infusorial  oi^anuma  of  that  kind 
— enormously  laige,  el^hants,  in  comparison  with 
mice  as  regards  microbes.  These  somewhat  higher 
organisms,  according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  pr^ 
iroon  the  microbes ;  the  latter  are  their  food,  just  as 
these  microscopic  organisms  are  the  food  of  fishes.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  when  the  Thames  is  in  flood 
and  when  it  is  bringing  down  a  specially  large  number 
of  these  mammoth  microscopical  organisms,  that  the 
filtradon  may  thra  be  more  perfect  than  it  would  be 
when  tho  Thames  is  running  chiefly  spring  water. 
That  leads  mo  also  to  another  thing,  which  is  not 
theory  fant  fact,  that  if  you  filter  spring  water,  you 
inoreaee  the  number  of  microbes  in  it,  instead  of 
diminishing  them — invariably,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

21.993.  (Ohairman.)  WhvisthatP  Because  you  stop 
all  the  elephants,  or  what  P  —  Yes,  there  are  no 
elephants  then  on  tbe  sand  to  prey  upon  the  microbes, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  a  very  considerable  aug- 
mentation :  they  multiply  in  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and 
in  the  conduits  of  the  filter  below.   That  is  a  fact. 

21.994.  Then  ^ou  are  agreed  with  the  other  gentle- 
men, that  the  microbes  in  the  raw  water  do  xnorease,  as 
they  say,  with  the  flood  P — Yes. 

21.995.  {Major-€f€neml  Seott)  I  understood  you  to 
say  that,  although  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
miorobes  filtered  out  in  flood  water,  still,  that  does  not 
overcome  altogether  the  excess  number ;  and  you  find 
in  the  filtrate  a  larger  number  of  microbea  than  there 
is  when  yen  filter  water  that  is  not  flood  mterP — Yes, 
when  you  filter  river  water  P 

21.996.  Taking  tho  Thames  water,  I  think,  at  the 
beginning  of  your  examination  (but  I  was  not  quite 
clear  about  it),  you  stated,  as  a  general  fact,  that  in  tJie 
filtrate  of  flood  water  there  were  more  microbes  as  a 
rule  than  in  the  filtrate  of  water  that  was  not  flood 
water  P — Yes,  that  I  have  found  as  a  rule. 
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21,997.  Afterwards  yoa  qaolified  that  by  Btatinff  Uiftt 
then)  was  a  greater  proportion  of  microbeB  ezolnded 
from  flood  water  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  water 
UBt  was  not  flood  water  P — Yes ;  bnt  I  did  not  intend 
it  to  qualify  my  answer,  becaase  the  absolnte  nnmber  I 
bave  found  is,  as  a  mle,  always  greater  in  flood  water 
Ihan  it  is  when  the  rirep  is  rannina  at  the  ordinary 
level.  Bnt  when  you  come  to  give  the  percentage  of 
microbes  removed  by  tho  filters,  yon  get  a  higher 
nnmber  inih  flood  water  than  yoa  do  with  ordintoy 


river  water  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  filters  take  out  a  larger  » 

proportion  from  flood  water  than  they  do  from  purer  f^Z^La 
water.   As  I  have  just  now  said,  if  the  water  were  pure  jkcB 
spring  water,  they  not  only  woald  not  take  anything  ' 

out,  bnt  they  actually  allow  the  microbes  to  increase  17  Jan.'S9 

in  the  filter,   ' 


21,997(t.  (Mr.  MeJJor.)  They  must  be  harmless  microbes, 
I  suppose,  in  the  spring  water  P— So  far  as  it  is  known, 
they  are  all  harmless.  No  one  has  Tet-discoTered^eTen 
in  the  raw  Thames  water,  a  faannM  microbe.  Becalleo 

Q.  98,775. 

The  witneea  withdrew. 


.  [Adjonmed  to  Uonday  next,  at  12  o'clock.  ] 
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Mr.  -Pojje,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Claude.  Baggallay,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Connael  for  the  Kew  River  uid  the  Sonthwark 

and  Vanihall  Water  Companies. 
Mr.  lAttler,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Leieit  Coward  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Oompariy,  ' 
Mr.  Pemier,  Q.C.,  apfieared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  Mid  West.Uiddlesez 

'Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Joaeph  Leeee,  Q.O.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Council, 
Mr.  Ridearda  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Oompany. 
Lord  Bobert  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordehiro  County  Council. 
Sir  Sichard  NichoUon  appeared  for  .the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 

Mr.  G.  Prior  Goldney  (Remembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


21,998.  {Mr.  Balfour-  Brownr.)  My  Lord,  before  my 
learned  friends  go  on  with  their  case,  would  you  kindly 
3l,DTt.  allow  TQO  to  say  that  if  an>-thing  I  said  last  week  iras 
construed  into  an  idea  that  we  were  not  going  to  give 
Colonel  Bathbome  all  the  information  we  possibly 
could,  it  was  entirely  erroneous.  AVe  deBii'e,  of  coarse, 
to  place  every  means  of  information  at  his  disposal, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  already  Sir  Alexander 
Bionie  is  in  communication  with  Colonel  Bathbome, 
as  to  certain  information  which  he  wants.  Then,  my 
Lord,  ou  another  matter.you  asked  more  thnn  once — 
and  it  is  only  in  answer  to  your  Lordship's  question  at 
Question 21.440,  when  Mr.  Eaton  was  in  tiie  witness  box, 
that  I  say  this : — "  Can  yoa  ^to  us  any  idea  of  what 
"  sort  of  sized  Btresm  the  Thames  would  be  below  the 
*'  lowest  lock  if  only  100  million  gallons  a  day  came 
"  over  that  lock  "  P  and  your  Lordship  asked  a  similar 
({uestion  of  Mr.  Hawksley  at  Qaestion  20,746.  Of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  that  in  words ;  bat  Mr.  Deacon 
has  been  good  enough  to  put  upon  a  diagram  an  answer 
to  your  lordship's  question  {handing  diag^-am  to  the  noble 
Chairman.)  I  will  hand  one  to  my  learned  friends. 
Your  Lordship  will  see  that  this  is  a  section,  not  oar 
Hection,  bnt  the  Thames  Conserxaucy  section,  showing 
the  bed  oi'  the  river  at  a  place  a  little  below  Biohmond 
Weir.  It  is  tho  nearest  section  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy to  Richmond  Weir.  It  shows  the  height  of 
the  water  at  high  tide  in  light  blue.  It  shows  the 
amount  of  surface  that  would  bo  covered  by  the  20i> 
million  gallons  at  that  point ;  and  it  also  shows,  in  a 
dirlnr  une  still,  what  would  be  ooTered  by  100  million 


gallons.  Above,  you  will  see  that  the  idea  iCr.  Eaton 
had,  that  any  vessel  could  float  there,  is.  entirely 
erroneous.  Mr.  Eaton  said,  at  Question  21,443:— "  I 
"  imagine  that  there  would  be  an  ample  supply  of  water 
"  there  to  float  any  vossel,  that  is,  any  barge  or  oraft 
'*  that  would  be  likely  to  want  to  get  up  there,  acrow 
"  the  whole  width  of  the  Thames."  lour  Lordship  will 
see  thcdepths given  as  200  million  gallons  and  100  million 
gallons ;  and,  taking  tho  latter  as  the  worst,  the 
maximum  depth  at  any  one  point,  that  is  merely  at  tho 
apex  of  the  triangle,  is  3  feet.  Then  there  is  nn 
available  width  over  the  surface  of  20  feet  of  1  foot 
9  inches,  40  feet  of  9  inches,  and  60  feet  of  4  inches. 

(JSfr,  Pcpe.)  I  do  not  qnito  follow  this.  Is  there  any 
allowance  for  .the  tidal  water,  or  is  it  merely  the 
m^sarement  whjoh  the  200  million  gallons  would 
occupy  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  r 

{Mr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  The  tidal  water.  It  is  shewn 
in  light  blue. 

(Jfr,  Pope.)  It  is  only  the  height  of  the  water. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  That  is  tho  height  of  the 
water  at  high  tide.  The  darker  blue  is  what  the  200 
million  gallons  would  cover  when  tiie  tide  is  down. 

{Mr,  Pope.)  At  low  water. 

(Jlfr.  Pem&er.)  That  is  for  one  minute. 

{Mr.  Balfottr  Browne.)  At  low  water. 
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(Mr.Fope.)  Then  the  wliole  of  the  rest  of  the  time 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  tidal  water. 

(Mr.  Balfom-  Broione.)  Porgire  me,  it  is  not  one 
minute,  but  five  hours. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  It  is  not  low  water  for  firo  hours. 

(Mr.  JBaf/bw  Brovme.)  Yes,  indeed,  it  is. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Then  it  is  a  very  fnnny  river. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  GrippB.)  Take  that  for  whatever  it  ia 
worth. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Broume.)  Certainly. 

(Mr,  H.  W.  Ori^.)  The  bearings  of  it  are  a  different 
thing  altogelher. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Tes.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  this  qaestion  as  to  whether  the  cfepriTation  of  flood 
water  will  injure  the  Thames  below  Richmond  Weir. 
We  hold  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  will,  and  at  the 
right  time,  if  yonr  liordsfaip  wants  to  go  into  it,  we 
are  prepared  to  prove  that  ic  will,  and  the  taking  away 
cf  these  flood  waters,  which  they  say  they  can  take, 
would  cause  silting  and  injury  to  the  river ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  my  Lord,  I  think  it  is  a  little  foreign  to 
your  Lordship's  enquiry  to-day,  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  it.  I  only  put  this  in  in  answer  to 
yonr  Lordship's  own  question,  that  you  wanted  to  see 
what  it  was  like. 

{Ohairman.)  I  want  to  understand  your  diagram. 
Where  is  Biohmond  Weir  on  the  diagram  P 

(Mr,  Balfow  Brovme.)  BicfamoDd  Weir  is  jnat  a  little 
above  ihit  section.  This  is  just  below  Biohmond  Weir, 
460  yards  below  Biohmond  Weir.  The  section  is  not 
our  section  but  it  shows  the  bed  of  the  river  of  the 
Oonservators. 

(Ohairman.)  Very  well.  Then  do  I  understand  that 
when  200  million  ^lone  ure  gomg  over  what  laupposo 
is  now  Bichmond  Weir  

(Mr.  Batfowr  Browne^  It  would  be  over  Biohmond 
Weir. 

iphah-vnan)  Do  I  understand  that  then  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  high  and  dry. 

(ifr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  All  that  down  to  that  point, 
uid  on  the  other  side. 

(Ohavrman.)  Trom  this  little  part  ? 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  Tes,  that  is  so. 

(OhaArman.)  The  whole  of  that  is  dry  P 

(JUr.  .Ba^our  BrowM.)  The  whole  of  that  is  absolntely 
xmooTMed. 

(OKavrman.)  Across  the  whole  width  of  the  rivor  P 
(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Across  the  whole  width  of 
the  river.   Of  course,  in  the  centre  it  is  covered  with 
water,  but  these  two  portions  that  you  pointed  out  are 
absolutely  dry  at  that  point 

(CAotmcm.)  Whereabouts  in  the  river  is  this  seotion 
taken? 

(Mr.  Baifowr  Biwiw.)  460  yards  below  Biohmond 
Weir. 

(Chavmvm.)  Tes ;  but  at  what  ptirt  of  the  width  of 
the  river  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  is  the  whole  width  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  it  is  right  across  the  river. 
(O&oirman.)  I  see. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Beoolleot  this  section  is  ten  years  old. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  is  a  good  deal  worse  now. 
But  we  have  taken,  yon  see,  not  our  own  section,  but 
the  last  available  seotion  of  tiio  ITiomes  Conservancy. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  am  sure  vou  will  forgive  me  saying  it 
but  you  have  spoken  of  the  taking  of  flood  water ;  but 
thu  diagram  has  absolutely  no  reference  to  the  takinir 
of  flood  water.  ° 

(Ohairman.)  Ko. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  simply  on  the  question  of  200 
roilUons  or  100  million  gallona  going  over  Teddington 

(Mr.  Balfovir  Brovme.)  1  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is 
elosely  connected  with  the  taking  of  flood  water. 

(Ohairma».)  Ton  say  so,  Mr.  Browne,  but  I  do  not 
quite  see  It.  f 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Because  we  know  that  the 
flood  water  is  not  that  alone  which  preserves  the 
n^me  of  the  river.  If  there  wciw  only  flood  water 


coming  up,  and  flood  water  going  down,  the  Thames 
would  inevjitobly  silt  np  over  its  whole  length.  It  is 
this  small  amount  of  di7  weather  flow  whioh  helps  the 
oscillation  downwards  and  keeps  the  regime  of  the 
river  in  its  present  condition.  But,  of  course  it  ia  a 
very  large  question,  and  if  I  may  so,  I  do  not  think  it 
IS  a  veiy  essential  part  of  the  inquiry  yonr  Loidship 
IS  embarking  on.  Incidentally  it  may  come  in,  hut  ft 
your  Lordship  wants  to  go  into  it,  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

(Chairman.)  It  has  a  material  bearing  upoa  the  coat 
of  the  reservoir  scheme. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  aU. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Brovme.)  It  has  in  this  wav:  that  i( 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  flood  water,  they  cannot 
give  the  supply  that  they  are  saying  they  can  give  from 
the  Thames,  and  we  say  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  the  flood  water,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reduce  the  minimum  ever  below  200  million  gallons. 

(Mr.  PmAefT.)  It  would  have  made  it  still  more  in- 
teresting, if  it  is  interesting  at  all  yet,  juab  to  see  the 
250  million  gallons  line  drawn  above  the  200  million 
gallons,  and  to  see  how  much  it  would  have  added. 

(Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  would  have  added  a  little 
less  than  the  difl*erence  between  the  100  and  200  million 
gallons  P 

(Mr.  JPember.)  Tes. 

IJorMjyftw.)  Is  this  200  million  gallons 
divided  by  24  hours,  or  is  it  divided  by  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  baoked-ap  water  of  200  million 
gallons  could  flow  when  the  rise  of  the  tide  permitted 
it  to  run  P 

(Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  Ko.  I  think  this  merely 
represents  200  milUon  gaUons  uniform  flow  over  the 
weir. 

(Sir  John  Borington.)  Then  that  would  not  be  at  all 
the  case,  would  it  P 

(Mr.  Balfov/r  Brovme.)  Tes,  it  might  bo  the  case. 

(Sir  John  Boria^ton.)  No.  it  oould  nob  be. 

(Mr.  Balfovir  Brpimne.)  Of  course,  it  might  be  a  great 
deal  WOTse,  as  we  know,  because  they  are  not  gointr  to 
guarantee  200  or  100  million  gallons  a  day.  and  we 
know  that  in  ono  particular  day  it  went  down  bo  42 
million  gallons. 

(fik-  John  BoHngton.)  The  200  million  gallons  would 
not  be  flowing  down  while  the  tide  was  nmninir  ud 
after  it  had  risen  above  a  certain  level. 

wi^d  Brovme.)   Over  Teddington  Weir  it 

(Sir  John  Borington.)  Quite  so. 

JMr.BfJowrB^ene.)  Becaass  the  tide  dues  not  go 
over  Teddington  Weir. 

(8ii- John  Borington.)  Quite  so,  but  when  you  arrived 
at  Biohmond  Weu-.  that  200  million  gallons  could  only 
be  running  down  the  river  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  noc  during  the  24  hours. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  True. 

(Mr.  Pemhei:)  It  would  be  banked  up. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Bwvme.)  It  would  be  banked  up  to  a 
certain  extent,  ai^  it  is  beoause  of  that  banking  ip  yoa 
get  the  greater  flow  of  water  and  scour  whicE  wwhea 
line  river. 

diifram^P*"  ^"^^-^  «ot  that  vitiate  the 

(Ifr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  No,  I  think  not. 

,  (Sir  John  Borington.)  The  200  million  gallons  wHch 
IS  running,  and  whioh  is  backed  up,  wSld  onlyTt 
over  durmg  three  hours  of  the  day  ii^tead  of  24. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brov>ne.)  I  think  his  Lordship  bv  his 
question  merely  wanted  to  see  diagramiiatioaUy 
(because  It  seems  to  show  that)  what  th?  depth  woulS 
^  aboveif  there  were  no  tidal  water  running  in  the 

^^1"^  ^^'^  "'"^^        ^"-^^  would  be 
uncovOTed  for  a  certain  tune  at  the  lowest  tide.  That 

1^°"^  »'  *e  lowest  tide, 

and  when  no  barge  could  get  up. 

(3fr.  Pope  )  It  merely  shows  the  sectional  area  of 

Sim^*^^^? '^"^^  covered  by  the  200  and  100 

thi^n-fff-^T  f ''''"^')  ^  I  it  is  connected  with 
the  qaestaon,  but  wo  dp  not  think  it  directly  bears  on 
iti  bui  If  yonr  Lordship  wants  to  go  into  it,  it  means  a 
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ymf  long  examination  into  the  regwme  of  the  Birer 

[M-r.  S.  W.  Crimw.)  I  do  not  see,  Bpeakingfor  myself, 
tt»t  we  fasTe  anything  at  all  to  do  with  that  matter. 

(3£r.  Balfour  Browne.)  Nor  do  L  I  am  only  giving 
it  to  hie  Lordship. 

fifr.  Feniber.)  May  we  dismifla  it  then,  my  Lord, 
''BcarLse  if  it  is  to  be  gone  into  after  all,  it  should  be 
'ubataxitiated  th(Hnmgnly.   But  if  not,  it  is  as  useless 
it  oan  be. 

(CJiatrmon.)  As  I  understand,  it  is  merely  a  picture 
^wbatSOO  million  gallons  mnningOTer  Ted^ngton 
^eir  -wonld  represent  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  below 
Richmond  "Weir  if  nothing  else  was  there. 

,  (4fr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Mr.  Pember  is  not  oon- 
^tt^uing  our  diagram,  bat  yoor  Lordship's  question. 

t^-lfr.  Pember.)  Mr.  Pember  can  take  oare  of  himself, 
^'',^8,  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  can ;  bnt  what  I 
\^  ie  that  the  picture  is  not  valuable  unless  the  whole 
•V^tliXgB  of  it  are  thoroughly  made  clear,  and  whether 
'■IB  to  be  of  value  then,  of  course  I  leave ;  bat  in  the 
Ineantime  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  order  to  make  it 
of  any  possiblo  value,  we  mast  hare  a  very  long 
inqniry,  because  I  know  enough  from  experience  in 
other  matters  as  to  other  rivers  to  know  that  we  should 
hare  a  vast  deal  of  argument  for  and  agaiust  on  this 
question  of  scour,  for  instance,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
snd  also  it  would  involve  a  very  long  argument  as  to 
whether  it  would  illustrate  at  all  the  question  of  the 
oecesrity  of  our  taking  flood  water. 

(3fr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  I  agree  that  if  you  are  to 
ioguire  into  the  regime  of  the  Itiver  Thames,  and  how 
it  IS  preserved,  it  would  involve  a  very  long  inquiry 
indeed,  bnt  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  answer 
four  Lordship's  question. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Orippa.)  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  it 
lias  nothuig  to  do  with  this  inquiry  P 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  There  is  another  thing  which  we 
should  want  to  know — the  velocity  at  which  this  200 
million  gallons  is  coming  down.  The  question  of 
aoiformity  and  Telocity  woold  have  a  very  great  deal 
to  do  with  this  pretty  picture. 

(Jfr.  Littier.)  And  I  oan  ftnssee,  my  Lord,  another 
Oing:  The  Thames  Oonservanoy  would  have  a  word  to 
ny  on  it,  if  it  is  to  be  gone  into. 

(CAairmon.)  One  result  of  this  diagram  appears  to 
ne  to  be  that  the  differenoe  between  the  200  millions 
lad  ^e  100  million  gallons  is  Tcvy  insignificant. 


(Jfr.  Pember.)  Yea.  38  Ju.  '9> 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  It  is  not  that  exactly.   Yon  "'  

will  see  that  between  those  blue  triangles  there  is  a 
large  piece  that  is  covered  by  the  200  million  gallons. 

[Ohairman.)  Tea,  that  is  just  covered. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  has  got  I  do  not  know  how 
many  feet  of  water  there. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Three  feet. 

(Mr.  Balfom-  Browne.)  The  difference  is  giren  up 

above.   It  is  assaming  a  foot  of  water  over  it  10 

inches  of  water  over  it. 

(Mr.  Pemb&\)  If  you  aay  it  is  down  at  the  apex  of 
the  deepest  triangle  three  feet,  it  is  obvious  there 
cannot  be  many  feet  in  that  little  bit. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  You  have  both,  because  you 
have  the  maximum  of  one,  and  the  maximnm  of  the 
other,  and  the  maximnm  of  the  200  millions  is  10 
inches  higher  than  the  maximum  of  tlio  other. 

{Sir  John  Borin^on.)  The  vertical  and  horizontal 
BCalM  are  the  same  nere,  are  they  P 

(Mr.  Balfoux  Browne.)  Yes, 

(Mr.  Idttlei:)  That  is  assuming  everything  to  bo  equal, 
and  it  is  at  one  given  minute  of  the  loweHt  ebb  tide. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  three 
to  five  hours. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  impossible 
because  there  is  tidal  wator  during  thoso  three  or  fire 
hours  which  would  alter  it. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  No,  there  is  not,  indeed. 

(Ml-.  Pope.)  Tbste  must  indeed  be,  or  else  the  diagram 
does  not  represent  the  fact. 

(Mr.  Femhei:)  There  is  a  question  of  water  being  let 
down  from  Richmond  Weir  which  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  a  diagram  which,  like  so  many 
diagrams,  does  not  represent  the  aotnal  facts. 

(Mr.  Pembei:)  The  diagram  is  ten  yeai's  old,  and 
longer. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  The  river  has  silted  up  con- 
siderably since  then. 

(Ghawman.)  I  understand  Sir  Edward  Frankland 
cannot  be  here  to-day. 

(Mr.  Pember,)  I  am  afhtid  not,  my  Lord. 

(OhairmaH.)  Then  is  Mr.  Qrovea  here  P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes. 


lb.  Chaklis  Edward  Oxoves,  F.B.S.,  called  and  examined. 


21,986a.  (WiineMi.)  My  Lord,  before  I  commence,  might 
I  make  one  observation  in  reference  to  what  has  jnst 
passed?  I  speak,  as  yon  know,  as  chemist  to  the 
^        Thames  Conservancy,  and  I  believe  that  that  drawing 
refers  to  a  time  before  the  Bichmond  Weir  was  in 
i  lotion,  and  therefore  it  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the 

present  state  of  Ihe  river.  I  speak  subject  to  correction. 

(Mr.  Po^our  Browne.)  It  bean  npon  its  fbce  that  the 
section  was  1888. 

{Ohairman.)  It  is  what  the  river  wonld  have  been  in 
^  if  there  had  been  nothing  bnt  200  or  100  million 
gallons  respectively  ooming  over  the  river. 
(Wiine$s.)  But  not  at  tlie  present  time. 

(Mr.  Pal/our  Brotone.)  In  good  time,  I  daresay  we 
lull  diow  how  it  is  now. 

21,999.  (Ohairman.)  Yon  say  you  are  chemist  to  the 
Thames  Oonservanoy? — ^Yes,  I  am  chemist  to  the 
Thames  Oonserranoy. 

22.000.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position? — 
Since  1884. 

22.001.  (Mr.  S.  W.  Crippn.)  That  wonld  be  the  old 
Thames  Conservancy,  of  course  ?— Yes,  the  old  Thames 
Oonswanpy. 

82.002.  Then  you  went  on  with  the  new  one  P — ^Then 
I  want  on  with  the  nev  one.  I  have  had  the  river 
mder      observation  during  the  past  16  years. 

22.003.  (Ohairman.)  What  SOTt  of  observations  of  the 
Thames  water  do  you  make  ?— Comparatively  few  of 
the  Thames  water  itself.  It  is  mainly  of  the  effluents 
which  pass  into  it. 

82.004.  Ton  have  made  no  examination  of  the  water 
Bopi^ied  by  tiie  wator  compMiies,  have  you  P — Not  of 
the  water  sniped  by  the  water  companies. 

X  88SB8. 


22.005.  Only  the  wator  of  the  Thames  itself  P— The 
water  of  the  Thames  itself,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  intakes  of  the  water  companies. 

22.006.  I  brieve  we  may  take  it  generally  that  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  qnality  of  the 
river  water  since  the  psssin^  of  the  Thunas  Con- 
servanoy  Act  of  1894? — That  is  so ;  and  that  is  shown 
in  stmie  tables  whidi  I  have  prepar^. 

22.007.  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  those  tables  put 
inP— You  will  see  from  Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  what  the 
state  of  the  river  with  regard  to  organic  pollution 
was  in  May  1891  to  1892.  Then  in  1893  you  will  sco 
it  came  down  from  '13  parts  to  '117.  You  will  seo  that 
the  amount  of  pcdluting  matter  has  diminished  to  about 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
(The  witnew  handed  in  Tdblee  1,  2,  and  Z.  Seo 
Appendix  0,  1,  2  and  3.) 

22.008.  (Mr.  Pembor.)  Is  it  contrasting  January  1892 
with  January  1897? — No,  contrasting  the  average  of 
the  year  1893  with  the  year  1897. 

22.009.  (Chairman.)  And  the  average  of  the  year 
1891-92  P—Those  are  a  few  samples  taken  in  1891-92. 
just  to  show  what  the  state  of  tiie  river  was  somewhat 
earlier. 

22.010.  I  see;  to  contrast  1893  with  1897,  then,  yon 
have  an  improvement  of  two-thirds  P — It  is  as  •117  to 
■083. 

22.011.  Bnt  that  is  leaving  out  May  ?_Bat  the  Kay 
samples  were  quite  abnormal,  as  you  see.  It  is  just  on 
the  day  on  which  they  were  taken — we  onlv  took  them 
on  one  day  in  May.  There  is  a  oonsiderabte  number  of 
samples  taken  on  one  day. 

S2f012.  Five  samples,  I  see?— I^rn  samples. 
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22.013.  Fire  samples  once  a  month,  or  is  it  not  that  P 
— Every  two  montEs. 

22.014.  Can  jon  say  which  of  these  samples  are 
taken  in  flood  time  and  which  not? — All  those  are  ' 
token  when  there  was  no  flood,  that  is  to  say,  no  great 
flood.   I  have  also  prepared  some  tables  which  show 
the  flood  waters. 

22.015.  Then  these  Tables  1,  2,  uid  3  are  all  samples 
of  the  river  when  it  was  not  in  flood  P — All  samples 
of  &e  river  when  it  was  not  in  flood. 

22.016.  Table  3  is  tiie  rosolt  of  the  examinations  of 
1898  ?— Yes,  1898,  which,  you  see,  are  quite  exceptional. 

22.017.  Exceptional  P  —  They  are  higher  than  they 
were  in  1897,  and  they  vary  conaiderably  more. 

22.018.  Then  again  Hay  seems  to  have  been  a  bad 
montit  P— Yes,  Uay  was  abad  month  in  that  year. 

22.019.  What  inference  are  we  to  draw  from  Ikat, 
that  1898  is  worse  than  1897  P— That  1898  was  slightly 
worse  than  1897.  This  is  quite  easy  to  explain  ; 
1^7  was  an  average  year,  uid  large  qnantitiea  of 
rain  water  came  down  the  river,  and  also  the  spring 
water  which  comes  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  In 
18^,  when  during  most  of  the  year  there  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly dry  season,  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
rain  water  and  also,  naturally,  comparatively  small 
qna^tities  of  the  spring  water  which  comes  up  in  such 
enormous  quantities  into  the  bed  of  the  river  made  its 
appearance.  Therefore  the  matter  which  came  down 
from  the  towns,  the  sewage  matter  that  is,  was  leas 
dilated,  in  other  words,  there  was  not  the  average 
quantity  of  water  in  the  river ;  that  is  the  explanation. 

22.020.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  May  of  1897  and 
the  Hay  of  1898  were  apparently  just  the  same  P— They 
both  happened  to  be  yub  the  same.  That  is  a  mere 
coincidence. 

22.021.  {Majw-OeTieral  Scott.)  At  the  same  time,  a 
flood  has  the  effect,  generally  speaking,  of  increasing 
the  organic  impurity,  has  it  not  P — ShaU  we  pass  on  to 
the  flood  waters  now  P  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
consider  each  one  separately. 

iChavrman.)  Tory  well. 

22.022.  {UajoT'Oeneral  SeoU.)  I  am  rrferring  to  this. 
You  attribute  the  increase  of  c^ganic  elements  in  1898 
to  the  small  amount  of  rain  P — ^^s,  to  the  small  amount 
of  rain. 

22.023.  Then  do  you  therefore  allow  that  there  is 
an  i  ncrease,  generally  speaking,  in  the  case  of  rain — ^that 
seems  a  contradiction  P — An  increase  iu  the  case  of 
rain  itself  P 

22.024.  Yes,  an  increase  in  the  organic  elements  P — 
TSo,  not  unless  it  is  in  flood. 

22.025.  That  means  rain,  does  it  not  ? — Not  quite  the 
same  thing.  If  the  qnantity  uf  rain  which  falls  filters 
through  the  earth  and  cornea  up  as  springs,  then  of 
oourso  that  is  comparatively  pure,  and  it  simply  dilutes 
the  river  water.  It  is  pure  water  that  you  put  into  the 
river.  If  you  have  a  lu>ge  quantity  of  rain,  when  the 
rain  runs  over  the  surface,  you  wash  the  surface  and 
yon  put  in  the  impurities  which  are  on  the  sur&ioe. 

(Major- Genei-al  Seott.)  I  see  your  distinction, 

22.026.  {Mr.  De  Booh  Porter.)  Is  Hay  an  exceptionally 
bad  month  P— No. 

22.027.  Merely  a  coincidmce  P— Herely  a  coincidence. 

22.028.  (Ohairman.)  I  see,  on  the  whole,  on  the  average 
1898  is  better  than  1897  P— 1897  ia  better  than  1898. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  understood  the  witness  to  let  drop 
with  reference  to  the  question  which  your  honourable 
colleague  asked,  that  that  May  wa^  abnormal,  becauise 
there  was  a  fludden  amount  of  very  great  rain  in  the 
midst  of  a  drought. 

(Wiinetg.)  There  was  a  rain,  but  I  do  not  attribnle  it 
entirely  to  that.  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  it.  I 
have  no  explanation  about  it. 

22.029.  {Chairman.)  Just  to  keep  to  one  point  at  a 
time,  1898  is  upon  Idie  whole  better  than  1897  on  the 
average  P — Not  if  we  take  the  whole  average.  If  vou 
take  the  average  of  the  four  samples  of  1898  as  agamst 
the  six  of  18997  it  is  better. 

22.030.  But  taking  the  average  of  your  table, 
omitting  May  P— Omitting  May,  it  is  "083  m  1897,  and 
omitting  May  in  1898,  it  ia  '091. 

{Ohmman.)  I  see.   Then  Hay  is  included  in  the 
'094  of  1897. 


22.031.  {Sir  John  Doringion.)  Are  these  samples 
taken  on  dates  which  are  fixed  beforehand,  or  w^en 
you  think  the  river  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  take 
them  P — The  chief  inspector  has  a  very  great  amount 
of  experience  in  tho  matter,  and  he  fixes  tl^  times  when 
they  shall  be  taken. 

22.032.  {Chairman.)  Boes  he  fix  the  time  when  he 
thinks  the  river  is  likely  to  be  bad,  or  when  the  river 
is  likely  to  be  good  P— No,  he  fixes  it  when  he  thinks 
it  will  be  an  average  state  of  the  river. 

22.033.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  He  selects  his  days  P— 
He  selects  his  days ;  practically  they  arc  always  taken 
within  a  week  or  10  days  of  the  same  time.  I  have 
not  got  the  actual  datea  down  here,  but  they  are 
always  taken  within  about  a  week  or  10  o^ya  of  the 
same  time. 

22.034.  {Chairman.)  Now,  you  have  got  tables 
relating  to  the  flood  water,  I  think  P— Yes  ;  and  I  have 
also  a  statement  which  I  have  made  on  the  effects  of 
the  floods  on  the  purity  of  the  water.  I  point  out 
that  the  flood  waters,  as  a  rule,  are  diafeinotly  turbid. 

22.035.  Yea  P— They  may  be  very  turbid.  It  is  only 
by  standing  some  timo  that  the  suspended  matter  can 
be  separated.  By  simple  filtration  through  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  whole  of  that  suspended 
matter-  The  suspended  matter  contains  a  oompara- 
tively  large  proportion  of  organic  pollution ;  so  that 
if  you  allow  it  to  settle  for  a  time  till  the  whole  of 
it  has  gone  down,  yon  will  find  that  the  flood  waters 
are  very  greatly  purified,  and  I  will  put  in  Tables  4 
and  5,  from  which  j'ou  will  see  how  I  deal  with  it. 

{Witness  haTided  m  Tables  4  and  5.  See  Appendix  0, 
4  and  5.) 

22.036.  What  does  Table  4  show  P— Table  4  is  fiood 
waters  in  1892. 

22.037.  {Mr.  Pember.)  And  1898  P— 1892  first  of  all. 

then  1898. 

22.038.  {Chairman.)  I  see  in  1892  the  average  of  fouz 
samples  was  '  13  of  organic  matter  P — Yes,  '48  of  organic 
matter.  That  was  an  exceedingly  largo  flood,  one  of 
the  largeat  wc  have  had.  I  wished  to  see  what  the 
state  of  the  water  in  the  Thames  was  at  these  very 
bad  floods,  and  I  specially  asked  for  samples  to  be 
taken,  so  that  this  gives  probably  the  most  polluted 
flood  that  you  could  find— it  is  ibo  very  highest  amount 
of  pollution. 

22.039.  {Major- General  SeoU.)  fls  that  T^ble  4P— 
"So,  .Table  4.  You  get  the  flood  waters  than. 

32.040.  (Mr.  S.  W.  Oripps.)  I  do  not  see  the  object  of 
taking  that  P — This  was  qnite  an  exceptional  flood. 

22.041.  Therefore,  what  took  place  exactly  at  that 
exceptional  time  does  not  boar  much  upon  the  ques- 
tion P— No,  except  that  it  shows  what  would  be  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  organic  pollution  that  yon 
could  get. 

22.042.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  got  any  samples  of  an 
ordinary  flood P  —  Yes;  these  come  immediately 
afterwards. 

32.043.  Very  well,  we  will  deal  with  Table  4  at  present. 
Then  you  have  got  a  certain  number  of  samples  of 
flood  water  taken  m  1898  P— Yes  ;  that  is  the  first  flood 
that  occurred  since  the  drought. 

22.044.  "Was  there  anything  of  a  flood  in  October, 
1898  P— Yes.  It  was  a  flood it  was  considered  by  the 
insoector  to  be  a  flood.  When  the  Thames  makes  a 
sudden  rise,  it  ia  considered  to  be  a  flood. 

22.045.  Can  you  measure  that  flood  by  the  qnantity 
of  water  that  was  going  over  Teddington  Weir,  for 
instance  P — It  was  not  a  very  large  amount ;  this  was 
the  first  flood,  but  I  had  it  taken  because  I  wanted  to 
see,  after  the  drought,  what  was  the  eflect  of  the 
washing  out  of  the  impurities  from  the  soil,  so  that 
we  dionld  get,  as  it  were,  these  impurities,  if  there 
were  any,  m  a  concentrated  form.  If  this  were  lo  we 
should  expetrt  to  have  a  very  bad  water. 

22.046.  {Mr.  S.  W.  Cripps.)  Would  not  that  be 
affected  very  much  by  what  the  weather  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  before?  For  instance,  in  1898,  we 
had  a  great  ntmiber  of  quite  droughty  months  P— Yes 
we  had.  * 

32.047.  Then  there  came  suddenly  in  October  what 
you  call  a  flood,  which  is  a  very  great  increase  of  rain  r 
—Tea. 

22.048.  Would  not  that  depend  very  much  on  how 
long  the  droughty  time  had  lasted  before  it  P— The 
impnriliy  P 
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23049.  Yes  P— It  has  been  stated  that  the  imparity 
eollecta  in  the  soil  and  that  the  first  flood  or  the  first 
portion  of  flood  washes  that  out  and  I  wished  to 
axertain  ■ 

32.050.  That  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
rime  there  had  been  no  rain  previonsljiP— One  woold 
think  so,  bnt  these  tables  show  that  nothing  of  the 
Iciad  happens. 

22.051.  {Major-General  8eoU.)  I  have  a  note  here— I 
do  not  know  whether  it  accords  with  yonr  own 
reoillection— that  the  highest  flow  in  Ootober  was 
74 )  6  million  gallons  a  day  P— Yes. 

22.052.  That  is  really  below  the  average  P— That  ia 
below. 

32.053.  In  fact  it  is  below  what  Lord  BalfoTir*s 
Commiaston  considered  to  be  the  lowest  average  flow 
of  three  dry  years,  is  it  not  P— That  I  cannot  say. 

^051.  I  think  bo.  I  have  also  a  note  that  the 
Clwbea  Company  did  not  close  their  intakes  once  during 
tint  month  P— No.  Of  course  it  was  a  very  great 
incnAse  on  the  quantity  of  water  which  had  been  coming 
down  immediately  before ;  and  any  great  and  sudden 
increase  is  considered  a  flood  quite  independently  of  the 
iinantity  of  water  flowing  over  Teddington  Weir. 

^ifr.  Pmber.)  If  there  are  impurities  to  bring  oft,  of 
oonrse  yoa  must  bring  them.  If  there  are  impurities 
acoaraulated  in  the  soil,  they  must  be  washed  out. 
That  is  what  has  been  stated.  It  appears  from  this 
experimental  evidence  that  it  is  not  the  case. 

^2.055.  (Ohairman.)  The  result  of  vottr  examinationa 
for  Ootober,  1898,  oomes  out  at  "110  P— That  is  not  half 
BB  mndi  again  as  the  average  state  of  purity  of  the 
rirer. 

22.056.  Which  average  state  of  purity  P— Taking 
1898  08  -085,  about  '08  is  about  the  average  state  ol 
parity  of  the  river. 

22.057.  {Mr.  Pember.)  It  is  as  11  is  to  8P— Yes,  as  11 
to  8.  You  will  see,  at  the  bottom  of  Table  3,  083  refeie 
to  the  amount  of  organic  impurity. 

22,05a  {OhairToan.)  In  1897  P— In  1997. 

22.059.  -  091  rrareaenta  tiie  amount  of  <»guiic  im- 
parity in  1^  P—lS^S  is  quite  an  exoqiticmBl  year. 

22.060.  But  we  are  dealing  altogethw  with  1^,  and 
Oh  impurity  up  to  Ootober  1898  is  •  091 P— Yes,  if  you 
like  to  take  1898. 

22.061.  Then  this  flood  of  October  1898  raises  this 
impurity  to -HOP— Yes,  that  is  from  '091  to  *110— a 
comparatively  slight  increase, 

22.062.  Yes  P— Then,  if  you  turn  to  Table  5,  you  get 
the  second  flood  which  occurred,  which  was  from 
Xovember  24th  to  November  29th.  There  you  see  that 
the  highest  amount .  is  represented  by  '  32,  and  the 
toweat^  -25. 

22.063.  How  many  samples  did  you  take  on  each  of 
theae  days  P — One  sample  on  each  day. 

22,064  Only  one?— This  sample  waa  a  mixture  of 
tint  samples  taken  at  separate  portions  of  the  river. 

22.065.  I  see  the  first  day  of  the  flood  is  better  than 
tiie  third  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

22.066.  And  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  second  P — That  is  so. 

22.067.  That  is  when  the  water  is  first  received  P— 
That  is  so. 

22.068.  After  settling  for  nine  days,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  imparity — I  mean  they  do 
notfoUow  the  same  order  ? — No,  they  do  not  follow  the 
sune  order.  Your  Lordship  will  notice  that  the  ones 
with  the  largest  amount  of  impurity  now  contain  the 
Bmalleet.  These  were  turbid  when  they  were  taken, 
these  two  as  far  as  I  recollect  being  more  turbid  than 
the  others.  Aa  the  turbid  matter  settles,  it  carries 
down  with  it  the  organic  impurity.  Therefore,  we 
hare,  in  this  case,  on  the  first  day  of  the  flood,  |10 
organic  impurity  left  in  the  water,  and  on  the  third 
day  only  '  12. 

22,0(^.  So  that  the  water  taken  on  the  first  day  of 
the  flood  turns  out  better  than  tht  water  taken  npou 
the  sabsequent  days  P — It  does  so. 

22,070.  After  having  settled  for  nine  days  P — After 
haring  settled  fbr  nine  days. 

22j071.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Is  that  the  only 
experiment  of  that  kind  yon  have  made,  or  is  that  a 
geneial  resultP— No,  I  have  some  other  experimenttt 


to  follow,  which  yon  will  see,  directly,  in  another 
table. 

-  22,072.  {Ohairman.)  We  have  not  yet  finished  Table  fi. 
There  is  a  seoond  division  of  Table  5  P— That  is  flood 
No.  3,  samples  of  which  begin  uu  December  6. 

22.073.  Those  are  also  first  day,  second  day,  and  so 
on,  are  tiiey  not  P — Yea,  down  to  the  sixth. 

22.074.  It  is  not  so  stated  P — No,  it  was  inadvertently 
omitted, 

22.075.  (ATo/or-tTenn-al  8ooU.)  Was  that  a  smaller 
flood  in  December  P — I  do  not  know  the  actual  unounts 
whioh  were  passing  over  the  weir.  The  samples  wore 
dearer  than  those  taken  in  the  previous  flood. 

22.076.  (fihairmcm.)  Then  there  seta  in  an  improve- 
ment, so  to  speak,  in  the  water  on  the  fifth  day  P — Yoa 
will  notice  that  on  the  sixth  day  the  water  is  consider- 
ably better  than  the  average  Thames  water. 

22.077.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  The  average  of  the  top  jiart  of 
Table  5,  my  Lord,  you  might  like  to  know,  perhaps,  is 
*27.  I  tMnk  that  is  right,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Groves  P — 
That  is  right. 

22.078.  And  the  average  of  the  others  is  *093  P— Yes. 

22.079.  (Ghairman.)  What  is  the  -093P'It  has  just 
been  calculated  out.    The  average  of  the  first  six  ■ 

samples  is  0'27. 

22.080.  The  average  of  the  six  samples  of  the  flood 
of  November  1898,  is  what?— Is  0*27. 

22.081.  That  is  a  good  deal  better  than  any  of  the 
averages  of  the  water  of  the  river  when  it  was  not  in 
flood  F— No. 

(Jlfr.  PenOter.)  Not  so  good  as  Table  4,  my  Lord  j 
Table  4  is  O'llO ;  this  is  0*27. 

(Jlfr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  That  is  in  flood. 

22.082.  {OhaMTtian.)  It  is  flood  water,  bnt  compare 
it  with  the  averages  of  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  which  are 
waters  not  in  flood,  it  is  considerably  better  F — ^No,  this 
is  0'27;  the  other  ia  O'OOS-'it  contains  about  three  times 
as  much  organic  matter. 

22.083.  What  is  the  average  of  the  flood  of  Deoeonber, 
1S98?— Imakeit-093. 

(Jlfr.  Pamber.)  BeonrringP — ^YeS,  3  recurring. 

22.084.  (Chairman.)  This  time  I  am  right  —  it  is 
better  than  the  average  of  the  samples  taken  when  the 
river  is  not  in  flood  P — It  is  a  little  worse. 

22,086.  A  little  better  P— A  little  worse  it  you  take 
1898.  Of  course,  if  ysu  pnt  in  the  May  sample,  it  ia 
better,  but  I  say  1898  is  an  exceptional  year  altogether. 

22.086.  No,  if  you  take  Table  3,  Table  3  gives  *091  P 
— And  this  gives  .093. 

28.087.  A  trifle  more  P — Just  a  trifle  more. 

22,0%.  On  the  other  hand»  the  average  of  the  samples 
taken  when  the  river  was  not  in  flood  in  1897  gives 
■094  P— Yes, 

22.089.  (Mr.  E.  W.  Ori^s.)  Between  November  1897 
and  December  1898,  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
by  your  Conservancy  Board  for  purifying  the  Thames 
and  stopping  the  pollution? — Yes,  the  powers  of  the 
Act  are  given— 

22.090.  You  cannot  compare  one  of  those  with  the 
other  in  the  amount  of  turbidity,  and  attribute  it  only 
to  a  flood,  because  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  *a 
great  deal  of  purification  P— Between  1897  and  1898  P 

22.091.  Yes,  the  whole  year  ?— It  is  not  a  very  large 

amount, 

22.092.  Is  it  not  going  on  everywhere  at  the  present 
time — are  not  your  officers  stoppmg  the  pollution?— ^It 
is  everywhere  going  on. 

(Mr.  Balfnvar  Browne.)  The  purification  is  shown 
upon  this  witness's  IVkble  7. 

( TTtfness.)  Yes,  which  we  shal  come  to  presently. 

22.093.  (Ohtiirman.)  Your  Table  S,  which  is  for  the 
year  1898,  when  the  river  ia  not  in  flood,  is,  so  to  speak, 
arranged — you  have  left  out  MayP— I  have  left  out 
May. 

22.094.  Supposing  you  put  in  May,  what  would  the 
average  be  of  the  mouths  from  January  to  October, 
1898P— Imakeib'103. 

22.095.  Let  me  draw  the  inference  from  thatr— the 
average  of  the  river  when  not  in  flood  from  January  to 
Ootober  1898,  is  worse  tiian  the  average  of  the  Deoember 
flood?— That  is  so. 


Mr.CE. 
Omen, 
F.B.S, 

SS  Jan.  *»9 
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22.096.  What  ia  the  next  table  P— Table  6. 
{I  ke  Wittuu  handed  in  Table  6.    See  Appendix  0,  6.) 

22.097.  Table  6P— Yes,  it  is  really  an  Appendix  to 
Table  5. 

22.098.  What  does  the  Table  show  ?~That  represents 
a  very  large  flood  which  ocourred  the  latter  end  of  laat 
year  and  toe  commenoement  of  this. 

22.099.  This  ia  a  flood  of  December  1898  and  Jatmatr 

1699  P— Yes. 

22.100.  There,  I  see,  you  haTe  no  analyses  of  the  water 
when  received  in  December,  1898  P — They  were  not 
received  till  about  seven  days  after  they  had  been 
taken,  and,  therefore,  I  let  them  Btay  nine  days.  They 
would  have  told  ns  nothing,  because  they  had  partially 
settled. 

22.101.  What  size  were  the  samples  to  begin  with  P— 
Half-a-gallon. 

22.102.  Did  you  let  the  half-gallon  settle  by  itself?— 
^es,  we  let  it  stand  for  nine  days. 

22.103.  Would  not  the  rate  of  settlement  bo  very 
different  in  a  half-gallon  standing  ou  a  table  and  in  the 
river  itself,  or  a  quanti^  of  water  in  a  reaervoir  P— Of 
coarse,  it  conld  not  be  compared  with  water  in  a 
reserroir.  I  shoold  think  it  would  settle  more  rapidly 
in  a  reservoir  than  it  would  in  a  bottle. 

22,104  Koto  rapidly? — Yes,  because  there  arc  not 
the  changes  of  'temperature  ;  changes  of  temperature 
tend  to  stir  up  the  water. 

22.105.  Then  these  gallons  settling  give  the  decimals 
which  you  have  put  in  your  Table  6? — Yes.  You 
will  see  there  that  practically  when  the  flood  was 
subsiding  that  the  water  was  considerably  better  than 
the  average  water  of  the  river.  That  one  can  under- 
stand, because  it  has  been  diluted  with  pure  rain  water, 
which  contains  110  organic  impurity  or  compj^atively 
little  organic  imparity. 

(Mr.  Pemfte)-.)  The  last  four  days,  my  Lord,  I  have  just 
done,  and  the  average  of  the  four  works  out  at  '10 — the 
same  as  '100,  of  coarse  ;  and  when  the  flood  subsides, 
the  last  four  days  work  out  at  0*90. 

(JKr.  Balfour  Browne.)  They  cannot  work  out  at  -10. 

(Mr.Pember.)  0*100. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  No,  with  great  respect,  because 
there  are  2's  in  it. 

{Mr,  Pember.)  I  beg  your  pardon— '20. 

(Witneu.)  It  ia  'IS. 

(Mr.  Fi'mlfi:)  Is  it? 

22.106.  (Chtiirman.)  Yes,  "15.  What  is  the  average 
of  the  whole  column  of  flood  water  after  settling  nine 
davs — ^you  have  not  got  it,  perhai>s  ? — ^It  comes  out 
0-10. 

22.107.  In  this  organic  impurity,  of  wliich  you  have 
given  ns  the  quantities,  both  when  the  river  is  not  in 
flood  and  when  the  river  is  in  flood,  what  is  the  dangerous 
element  ? — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  dangerous  element. 

22.108.  Are  the  nitrites  dangerous  P — ITo. 

22.109.  Then  there  is  no  danger  P— The  nitritoa  show 
that  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  impure  animal 
matter  which  is  present  is  going  on  satisfactorily.  It 
ia  a  sign  that  the  impurity  is  being  burnt  np — I  may 
use  that  expression,  perhaps. 

22.110.  Does  no  part  of  this  fractional  impurity,  of 
which  you  have  ^ven  ns  the  amount,  make  tne  water 
dangerous  to  drink?— Not  the  chemical  portion.  It 
is  better  perhaps  to  keep  the  chemical  subject  separate 
from  the  bacteriological. 

22.111.  As  I  understand,  your  investigations  have 
not  tended  to  discover  bacteria  but  sewage  in  the 
water P — That  is  so;  I  have  something  to  say  on  that 
matter  afterwards. 

22.112.  Then  the  tables  do  not  show  ua  in  the  least 
about  the  bacteria — These  tables  do  not  .^hoiv  anything 
about  bacteria. 

2-2,li;J.  You  say  this  organic  impurity,  of  which  you 
have  given  us  the  details,  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  water 
as  a  potable  liquid  ? — It  is  not,  in  the  small  quantities 
which  are  there. 

22,114.  Does  it  aftect  the  colour  of  the  water  P— The 
vegetable  ma^tter — the  peaty  matter  which  comes  down 
-^raects  the  colour  of  the  wat-er. 


22.115.  Is  the  peaty  matter  all  included  in  what  you 
call  the  organic  matter  P— Yes,  the  nitrogenous  peatr 
matter  is  all  included — that  is  the  portion  which  u 
capable  of  undergoing  putrefaction. 

22.116.  X  see  you  have  given  a  common  description 
to  this  organio  matter ;  what  is  it  P— It  is  albumenoid 
matters— matters  which  will,  comparatively,  easily 
decompose  and  putrify- pntresdble  mattws,  one  mar 

call  them. 


headinj^  oS  yom 
18  what  is 


22.117.  Will  you  interpret  the  headin 

columns— there  is  *' Alb.  H.N3.  "P— Tliat  _   

called  albumenoid  ammonia.  There  is  a  special 
process  by  which  it  is  determined,  which  differs  from 
that  whioh  is  employed  by  Professors  Crookos  and 
Dewar.  My  object  is  to  aaoertain  the  amount  of 
pollution  in  the  water ;  their  object  is  to  ascertain 
how  far  that  water  is  fit  to  driuk.  The  objects  are  not 
the  Same. 

22.118.  (MajoT'General  Scott.)  What  is  your  deSnition 
of  "pollution"? — Pollution  ■  ia  sewage  matter,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  washings  from  fiol&,  manure,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing — that  is  what  I  call  pollution. 

22.119.  Do  yon  not  oonsider  vegetable  matter  to  be 
"  pollution"? -Not  the  very  smaU  quantities  which 
come  in  peaty  matters. 

22.120.  In  autumn  there  is  a  decay  of  leaves  going 
on,  and  that  happens  to  bring  organic  matter  into  the 
water  P — Yes,  in  small  quantities. 

22.121.  Would  you  call  that  ptdlution  P— 1  should 
call  that  pollution,  but  then  it  is  so  infinitessimally 
small,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  animid  matter. 
It  is,  of  course,  organic  matter  which  goes  in,  but  that 
is  organio  matter  of  a  vegetable  nature,  not  pntresoent 
matter. 

22.122.  (Mr.  S.  W.  CHjppa.)  Whore  do  you  get  your 
principal  pollution,  as  yon  would  call  it.  from  P  Is  it 
from  the  sewers  of  the  towns  or  villages  P— No,  firom 
the  effluents  from  the  sewage  farms. 

22,12-3.  Or  from  the  drain  sewage,  if  there  are  no 
sewage  farms? — Prom  drains,  where  there  are  no 
sewage  farms ;  those  cases  are  comparatively  few. 

22.124.  Do  you  mean  from  that,  that  if  you  could 
stop  all  sewage  from  coming  into  the  river  at  all,  you 
you  would  have  great  purity  P — You  would  purify  it- 
it  would  be  purer,  undoubtedly ;  bat  yon  oannot  stop 
what  drains  off  from  the  fields. 

22.125.  It  would  materially  affect  what  you  call 
your  pollution?— I  cannot  say  to  what  extent,  but  it 
would  materially  affect  it— distinctly. 

22.126.  (Ghaw-man.)  A£ay  I  take  it  that  the  figures 
in  your  tables  represent  only  pollution  from  animal 

matter,  and  not  pollution  from  vegetable  matter?  

1'ho  pollution  from  vegetable  matter  there  ii  so  small 
that  you  may  neglect  it.  lb  is  mainly  directed  to  tie 
pollution  by  sewage.  That  is  the  object  for  which  the 
Thames  Conservancy  ex(uuine:3  the  river. 

22.127.  (Major- Genend  ScoU.)  In  Dr.  Frankland's 
report  he  lays  stress,  upon  the  fmA  very  f^uentN' 
that  the  pollution  that  is  found  to  exist  in  the  water  u 
mainly  vegetable  P— That  is  tho  water  after  filtration. 
The  method  of  examination  is  different. 

22.128.  Yours  is  water  before  filtration  ?— Yes.  It 
seems  that  these  examinations  show  us  that  the  flood 
water  might  be  quite  sofely  taken  from  the  very  first 
hour  of  the  flood. 

22.129.  iChaU-man.)  Then  you  see  no  advantage  in 
letting  the  flood  go  by  for  any  particular  number  of 
days:-— No  odvantage,  as  regards  the  purity  of  the 

water. 

22.130.  {Majoi--(}enertU  ScotU)  Do  you  recognise  as 
of  any  weight  what  has  been  called  the  sentiments 
objection  to  the  water  P — No,  I  do  not. 

22.131.  That  phrase  was  used  a  good  deal  in  the 
evidence  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission It  has 
bt-eii  nseil.  I  look  iiiion  the  matter  fiom  a  purplv 
iitilitaiian  point  of  view,  because,  it  vou  go  to  senti- 
mentality, every  water,  wherever  you  get  it,  must 
probably  be  derived  in  part  from  decayed  corpses  or 
Boroethingof  tliat  kind.  When  any  animal  body  decays, 
the  water  may  {lass  off  into  tho  atmosphere,  and  it 
comes  down  as  rain  a^ain  ;  or  when  it  decays  the  water 
may  run  into  the  nver,  it  is  the  same  thing.  The 
sentimental  objection,  in  my  mind,  has  no  weight. 
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22.132.  Do  you  recognise  colonr  as  a  valid  objection  P 
_One  is  nited  in  London  to  drinking  water  tkat  is  so 
eleH*  tbftt  when  one  goes  to  a  place  which  is  supplied 
vitb  l^e  water,  one  looks  upon  the  lake  water  with 
tuifneioD,  because  many  of  the  lake  waters  are  very 
diitioctly  coloured, 

22.133.  (Chairman.)  Which  lake  waters  are  yoa 
gpokiDg  of  ?— Q-lasgow.  f6r  iniianoe ;  there  the*water 
is  dist^otly  oolottred. 

38.134.  HaB  the  Thirlmere  water  any  coloar  P— I  do 
not  know,  and  therefbre  I  should  not  like  to  say;  I 
bre  been  told  that  it  has. 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Crtpp«.)  It  has  a  little  peaty  oolour. 

{Wiiueu.)  I  haTe  been  told  that  it  has,  and  I  should 
thiok  so  from  the  sitoation  of  Thirlmere. 

22.135.  (Chairman.)  The  result  of  your  evidence,  ao 
fftT,  in  that  the  water  companiea  mignt  be  allowed  to 
ttke  flood  waters  with  perfect  safety  ? — Yes.  If  those 
were  placed  in  a  large  storage  reservoir,  the  suspended 
maUer  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  it  would  carry 
vitli  it  a  very  large  quantity  indeed  of  the  organic 
mfttter.  Of  coarse,  one  has  no  actual  experience,  out  I 
think  it  would  be  found  that  flood  waters  will  give, 
ifter  sabsidenoe,  better  water  than  the  water  taken 
from  the  Thameb  when  it  is  not  in  flood. 

22.136.  (Major-General  ScoU.)  Woald  you  apply  that 
to  water  taken  during  the  best  part  of  the  year  from 
the  Thames — when  it  is  nearly  spring  water  f — I  should 
think  it  wonld  be  so,  because  spring  water  contains 
imall  quaalities  of  organic  matter,  and  rain  water 
contains  practically  none.  Flood  waters  Are  originally, 
of  course,  all  rain  water.  Ton  will  see.  if  you  refer  to 
mr  Table  6,  that  at  the  end  of  the  flood  wo  have  *  07. 
lihisk  it  is  only  once  or  twice  that  I  have  had  the  river 
wMer  below  '07  in  all  the  examinations  I  have  made. 

22.137.  [Chairmam.)  Tes,  but  that  is  on  the  eighth 
(by  of  the  flood  P— Yea. 

22.138.  That  would  seem,  so  far,  a  slight  argument 
in  favour  of  letting  seven  days  go  by  ? — Tou  will  find 
that  on  the  third  day  it  is  almost  as  good. 

22.139.  I  see  that  on  the  tbird  day  it  is  *08  P— Yes. 
A  flood  is  not  water  put  into  the  top  of  the  river  which 
then  runs  down  it.  It  may  come  m,  first  cf  all,  from 
one  district,  where  there  ia  a  tributary  running  in ; 
then  it  comes  in  from  another ;  then  it  comes  in  from 
the  upper  pui  of  the  river ;  so  that  yoa  have  the  quality 
of  die  water  varying  almost  hourly  during  a  flood. 

22.140.  Your  practical  oonolusion  is  that  the  flood 
nters  may  be  safely  taken  at  once  P — Yes,  they  may 
be  sftfcly  taken  at  any  time. 

22.141.  iilajor'Gcntval  ScoU.)  Have  you  directed 
Tonr  uttention  to  the  question  of  taking  flood  waters 
directly  on  to  the  filters  P— That  is  an  engineering 
poiot.  I  have  uo  practical  experience,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  engineer  wonld  not  willingly  ohoke  up  his 
liter. 

22.142.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  engioeers,  as  a 
rale,  detest  flood  water  P — Possibly. 

22.143.  It  gives  them  the  greatest  possible  trouble  P 
If  they  nm  it  directly  on  to  the  filters. 

22.144.  They  hare,  as  of  course  you  are  aware,  to  get 
t  certain  Mnoant  through  the  filters  f — ^Yes.  Still,  from 
tbe  reports  which  have  been  made,  if  there  is  good 
filtndion.  even  when  turbid  water  is  taken  on,  there  is 
no  turbidi^  in  the  water  which  is  supplied.  If  these 
flood  watws  were  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  those 
Urge  naervoirs,  and  tho  water  were  taken  off,  as  it 
»tiald  be.  probably,  from  the  upper  surface,  those 
vaters  would  not  interfere  with  the  filtration  ;  1  should 
think  that  would  be  found  to  be  tbe  case.  It  is  a  purely 
engiiieering  point,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  I  can 
express  no  opinion  on  it. 

22.145.  I  did  not  quile  catch  that  answer? — If  the 
dood  water  were  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days  in  tfao 
reservoir,  and  the  water  was  then  taken  from  the  upper 
-irfaw,  the  filters  would  not  be  iifl"ecte(l  :  but  rhat,  of 
ourse-inau  engineeriug  matter,  and  I  only  offer  just  » 
isouuon  sense  oinnion. 

22.146.  You  have  not  gone  iuto  that  P — I  have  not 
i^ne  into  it.  Kight  I  make  one  more  observation ; 
utdthatiswiihre^dto  tbe  effect  ot  filtration  tlirough 
and  on  the  chemical  ptirity  of  the  water  P 

22.147.  {ChavrmoM.)  Yes  ? — I  have  had  some  analyses 
Bade  of  the  water  in  my  own  place,  which  is  Sonthwark 


and  Yauxhall  water — not  one  of  the  best  hj  any  means  w-  r;  m 

— and  I  find  that  it  oomes  out  '03.                     ■  Qroon' 

22.148.  That  is  the  nrganio  impurity  P~ Organic  J^R.S* 

impurity  <A  tlie  same  character  as  in  tiie  origimU  rive*   

water.  S3  Ju.  '99 

22.149.  That  is  water  delivorcd  by  tho  Sonthwark  ' 
and  Tauxhall  Company  at  your  residence  P— Yes.  It 

comes  out  *03  taken  by  exaotly  this  same  method  of 
examination. 

22,I&0.  That  diminution  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  the 
settlement  in  the  reservoirs,  and  to  the  filtration  ? — Yea. 
Of  ooarse,  the  impurity  originally  present  may  be 
partly  due  to  orKanio  matter  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  partly  due  to  orguiio  matter  which  is  present 
there  as  bacteria.  These  flood  waters,  of  course,  have 
all  the  bacteria  in  them,  but  th^  water  which  is  suppUed 
has  the  bacteria  taken  out.  Tho  total  imparity  is 
dtmiuBhed  down  to  practically  a  third  by  filtration. 

22.151.  Now  will  you  put  in  your  next  table,  whioh 
shows  the  improvement  that  the  Thames  GouBervanpy 
has  wrought  in  the  river,  I  believe  P— Yes.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  bears  -very  much  upon  tho  aotnal  inquiry, 
but  you  will  see,  if  you  will  look  at  some  of  these  towns, 
the  very  greftt  improvement  that  has  oconrrtKl.  Take 
the  first  division  of  the  table — the  oxygen  is  only  a  sort 
of  corroboration — bnt  take  the  albumeuoid  ammonia. 

(The  WitneM  handed  in  Table  7.    6'm  Appendix  O,  7.) 

22.152.  This  gives  us  the  amount  of  albnmenoid 
ammonia  P— From  the  efflaents  ftrcm  these  sewage 
farms. 

22.153.  Do  you  mean  these  samples  are  taken  directly 
fi-om  the  ^uent  P— 'They  are  taken  direatly  from  ttie 
effluent  of  the  sewage  farm  as  it  flows  into  the  nearest 
stream,  which  ultimately  gets  down  to  the  Thames. 

22.154.  I  do  not  see  Staines  among  these  places  P — 
No,  I  have  not  got  Staines.  Staines  is  comparatively 
recent,  and  therefore  I  cannot  compare  it  with  what  it 
was  before  tho  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1^4.  This 
is  mainly  for  showing  what  it  was  before  the  Act  of 
1894. 

22.155.  "Will  you  please  givo  ua  tho  results  of 
the  table  P — The  results  of  the  table  Hrc  that,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  the  effiuent  has  been  enormously 

Surified,  and.  by  gentle  pressure,  I  think  there  is  no 
onbt  that  we  can  get  it  still  farther  purified,  and  get 
a  still  better  effluent.  These  matters  take  a  very  lar>;o 
amount  of  time  to  work  proper^,  and  there  arc  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way ;  the  Thames  Conaorvanoy 
do  not  want  to  raise  up  any  very  groat  feeling  of 
dislike  towards  their  Board,  and,  thcroforo,  ihey 
proceed  gently  with  these  pcoplo — indeed,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  the  work  done  at  all.  Then  it 
takes  some  two  or  three  years,  perhaps,  to  get  the 
sewage  works  in  thorough  working  order ;  but  you  see 
the  elfect  whioh  has  been  p^^uced  at  many  of  these 
farms.  For  instance,  take  j5Caidcnhewi :  from  4  25  it 
has  been  reduced  to  1*5. 

22.156.  (jlfr.  De  Both  Poriei:)  Is  this  on  an  average, 
or  on  any  particular  day  P — Tfaeae  are  the  avorages  of 
a  large  number  of  samples  which  have  been  taken 
duriag  the  year. 

22.157.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Orippt.)  Have  you  any  particular 
reason  for  picking  out  these  particulw*  towns  P — Simply 
becanse  thffv  were  lara;e  towns,  whioh  were  examined 
carefully  before  the  1894  Act ;  all  the  other  towns  we 
have,  of  course,  examiocd  since  tho  1894  Act.  You 
will  see  that  some  of  these  remain  abont  the  same. 
Beading,  for  iustance,  remains  about  the  same,  although 
this  year  it  happens— due  to  tho  drought,  no  doubt- 
to  be  a  little  worse.  Oxford  is  considerably  worse  than 
it  was  in  1893,  and  much  worse  than  it  was  last  year. 

22,168.  (Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  But  some  of  these  have 
increased  from  1893  to  1898  ;  take  Cirencester,  for 
instance  P — ^Yes ;  but  in  both  oases  there  the  amount 

of  pollution  is  exceedingly  small. 

22.159.  At  tho  timp  of  flood,  dot-a  not  a  large  amoiint 
of  sewage  find  its  ^vay  iuto  the  i-i\ i  i' ^vithoiit  treatment 
tit  all  ^ — Not  if  the  st'Wage  farm  is  ]iroj><-rIy  comiuctcd. 

22,160-  But  many  of  them  cannot  deal  properly  with 
storm  water,  can  they  P — If  there  is  actual  storm  water, 
of  course  it  washes  out  the  sewers,  and  that  goes  into 
the  river. 

22.161.  And  that  goes  straight  into  the  river  P — lb 
goes  in  some  cases  straight  into  the  stream. 

22.162.  Without  any  treatment  P— Yos. 

X  n  3 
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Mr.C.E.  i^^-  Pemher.)  If  you  take  tho  first  four  that  he  has 
OrmeMt  got  there — Maidenhead  and  Wokingham  (Old,  New, 
FJl^.  and  TTnion)— in  1887-92,  they  work  out  at  an  average 
  of  5-437  of  impnritj  per  million  j  but  if  you  take  i£e 

S)  Jan.  '99  aame  fbnr  plaaos  fear  1898.  they  work  out  at  1*32. 

22.163.  {Mr.  H.  W.  Gripps,)  Do  you  know,  m  to  those 
partionlar  placen  which  Mr.  Pember  has  last  alluded  to, 
lhat  a  great  deal  has  been  done  towards  st^pin^  the 
sewage  from  ttiose  places  in  the  interval? — ^Tes ;  in  all 
those  four  oases  that  are  mentiDned  there,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done. 

32.164.  So  that  yon  knbw  irhafc  to  attribute  the 
difTerexice  toP— I  do,  decidedly. 

(Xr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so ;  hue  it  haa  reduced  it  from 
nearly  5}  per  million  down  to  1^. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  There  is  no  doubt  the  same  thing 
might  be  carried  on  all  through  the  Thames  Valley,  with 
some  difference  in  degree.  Those  who  lire  in  the  Thames 
VaUw  know  that  has  been  going  on  rapidly  now  since 
tba  New  Thames  Conservancy  has  been  eatablished. 

{Mr.  Pam&er.)  Qnite  so,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
estoblished. 

(Witness.)  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the 
New  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  namely,  that  we  are  now 
able  to  dcnl  with  oonsiderable  siaed  tomiB  which  were 
formerly  outside  our  jnriadiotiDn.  Moreover,  in  the  old 
Act,  we  had  to  prove  that  the  Thames  itself  was 
polluted ;  at  the  present  time  we  only  have  to  prove 
that  the  polluting  matter  goes  into  a  atream  which 
commnnioateo  with  the  Thames ;  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  whether  it  gets  there  or  not. 

22.165.  The  old  Thames  Conservancy  was  confined  to 
a  very  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  Thames  P — 
Ten  miles  on  either  side. 

22.166.  And  did  not  extend  to  the  effluents  at  all, 
unless  they  were  within  that  distance  P — And  even 
then  you  could  not  prove  it.  They  said,  Oh,  yes, 
there  is  sewagR  going  m,  hut  the  sewage  does  not  get 
down  to  the  river.  If  yon  found  the  sewage  did  get 
down  to  the  river,  they  said,  No,  it  is  the  town  up 
above  this  is  sending  in  the  sewass.  you  cannot  prove 
it  is  ours,  and  the  magistrates  would  not  convict, 

22.167.  (Ghavrman.)  Tou  have  power  to  deal  with  all 
effluents  at  whatever  distance  now  P — Yes. 

22.168.  (Kr.  ff.  W.  Oripm.)  That  afEects  all  towns, 
whatever  the  distance,  such  as  Aylesbury  on  the  one 
side,  and  Newbury  on  the  other  P — Tes. 

22.169.  They  are  all  within  the  jnrisdiotion  P — Yes. 
In  some  cases  they  have  done  very  well,  and  in  other 
cases  one  is  gradnaUy  getting  them  to  do  very  well. 

22.170.  iOhairmaM,)  Do  yon  doubt  that  there  will  be 
f  ur^er  improvement  P— Inhere  will  be  farther  improve- 
ment, nnckmbtedly. 

22.171.  {Mr.  J)e  Book  Portor.)  Can  you  account  for 
the  extraordinaiy  difference  in  Woldiu^iam  Union 
between  7'0  in  1895  and  0*6  in  1898  P— No,  I  cannot, 
except  that  in  tibis  Union  l^ey  have  entirely  altered 
their  system  of  treatment. 

22.172.  {Ghairman.)  Do  they  pass  it  over  land  now  P 
•—I  have  taken  Wokingham  because  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  places  we  have  had  to  deal 
with. 

22.173.  (Sir  John  Doringfon.)  What  is  meant  by 
Wokingham  Union  p  Does  that  mean  the  workhouse 
or  sewerage  district  P— I  do  not  know.  There  we 
three  sewage  fanns  there,  and  we  take  the  effluent  of 
each  of  tho  three  sewage  farms. 

22.174.  One  is  called  the  Union;  where  is  that  P — I 
do  not  know  where  the  sewage  comas  from. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Probably  it  includes  several  parishes. 

22.175.  {Ohavnum.)  Yon  have  aetnally  made 
Wokingham  now  the  best  of  all  P— No,  it  is  not  the 
best. 

22.176.  I  cannot  see  any  better  in  1898  P— Look  at 
Abingdon.  Abingdon  has  always  been  good.  Some- 
times tho  water  comes  off  that  sewage  farm  in  snch  a 
condition  t^iat  if  it  were  simply  sand-filtered  it  would 
be  fit  to  drink. 

22.177.  {Major-Cfeneral  SeoU.)  Are  those  places  visited 
without  previous  notice  P — Tes. 

22.178.  How  often,  on  the  average,  in  a  year  P — I 
have  a  sample  taken  once  a  month  from  evei^  one  of 
those  paces,  sometiineB  ofMner.  Sometimes,  if  things 


IN  WATEB  SDPFLT : 

look  bad,  weget  them  taken  once  a  week,  or  once  a 
fortnight.  We  come  down  upon  i^em  sometimes  in 
the  daytime,  sometimes  in  the  night ;  they  never  know 
when  the  samples  are  going  to  be  taken. 

22.179.  {Chairman.)  Are  these  sewerage  effluents,  in 
your  view,  the  mosD  dangerous  sources  of  pollution  for 
the  Thames  P — I  do  not  think  they  are  cuuigerons  at 
all  if  the  sewage  farms  are  properly  conducted, 

22.180.  Not  if  they  aro  properly  conducted;  but  I 
mean  is  the  chanoe  of  pollution  from  sewage  wograe 
than  the  chance  of  pollution  from  manure  on  neldB  P — 
When  we  come  to  the  manure  from  fields,  we  are 
coming  to  the  bacterial  qnos^on — ^becanso  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

22.181.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  bacteria,  because,  I 
understand,  you  have  not  investigated  that ;  what  do 
yon  regard  as  the  chief  sources  of  danger,  from  your 
point  of  view,  of  the  Thamos  P— Pathogenic  baotoia,  if 
there  are  way  at  all. 

22.182.  Where  do  they  come  from — from  the  sewwe, 
from  manure,  or  from  what  P — Thereare  bacteria  which 
come  from  ftesh  sewage,  but  if  the  sewage  has  been 
treated  and  passed  over  land,  if  you  treat  the  sewage 
by  precipitation,  or  by  almost  any  of  the  means  wliioh 
have  been  profKised,  and  yoa  subseqnentjj  pass  it  over 
land  by  irngation,  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  sbinr 
that  any  pathogenic  organism  comes  out  with  the 
efflu^t. 

22.183.  {Mr.  H.  W.  Crippa.)  Do  yon  mean  supposing 
it  passes  over  manured  land  P — The  organisms  whicu 
come  from  animals  are  not  pathogenic,  that  ig  to  Bay, 
they  do  not  produce  the  cndinary  diseases  of  man. 

22.184.  {Mr.  Pmber.)  They  are  not  morbifio  P— They 
are  not  morbific.  Perhaps  £  mi^t  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  about  that.  I  am  not  a  bacteriological 
expert,  but  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
matter  necessarily,  being  connected  with  it,  and  also, 
because  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends  and  colleagues. 
Dr.  Washbourn  of  G-uy's  Hospital,  is  a  bacteriologist, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  Mfudstone  case.  Therefore, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  baotwia. 

22.185.  {Ohaimum.)  Tery  wellP— Tirst  of  all,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  bacteria.  We  may  class  tlwm  as 
bacteria  which  will  produce  disease,  tmd  bacteria  which 
will  not  produce  diseue ;  the  bacteria  which  wiU  not 
produce  disease  are  useful.  It  is  through  their  agency 
that  what  we  call  chemical  pollution  is  destroyed 
Moreover,  in  some  instances  we  know  that  bacteria  of 
that  kind  destroy  pathogenic  organisms.  If  I  misht 
be  allowed  to  give  you  an  instance,  there  is  something 
in  the  blood  which  very  closely  resembles  bacteria, 
which  are  called  leucocytes.  There  are  always  organisms 
about  in  the  air,  and  if  you  have  a  pathogenic  one 
which  gets  into  the  blood  a  leucocyte  seizes  upon  that, 
and  gradually  destroys  it  and  absorbs  it.  I  have 
myself,  under  the  microscope,  seen  the  actual  process 
of  destruction  going  on.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  we 
should  all  die.  If  you  have  got  a  single  typhoid  germ 
into  your  blood,  if  that  were  not  destroyed,  it  would 
propagate,  and  yon  would  die  of  typhoid.   If  you  have 

ra  single  pattiogenic  germ,  that  would  propagate  if 
mire  not  destroyed.  Of  course,  we  know  com- 
paratively little  of  bacteriology,  bnt  it  seems  that  any 
pathogenio  organisms,  coli,  typhoid  bacilli,  and  varionti 
others,  which  come  in  contact  with  the  enormous  number 
of  the  bacteria  which  destroy  this  albumenoid  organio 
matter  in  matter,  are  killed  and  destroyed — at  all 
events  they  disappear.  These  good  bacteria,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  propagate  where  there  is  light  and  air  ; 
moat  of  the  pathogenic  organisms,  the  ones  which  aro 
most  dangerous,  will,  when  exposed  to  light,  become 
torpid  and  are  very  easily  killed. 

22.186.  That  happens,  of  course,  to  the  storage  of  all 
water  P— That  happens  in  the  storage  of  water,  the 
bacteria  are  earned  down  and  disappear.  The  same 
thing  happens  when  they  are  exposed  to  light,  and 
indicates  how  they  become  destroyed  in  passing  over 
sewage  farms.  That  is  the  particular  point  which  I 
wish  to  impreas  upon  your  Lordship — the  necessity  for 
using  irrigation. 

22.187.  And  yon  see  no  connexion  between  the 
number  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and  floods  P — As  a 
matter  of  face,  I  beliove  that  in  Thames  water,  flood  or 
otherwise,  such  pathogenic  organisms  as  the  typhoid 
bacillus  have  never  been  detected. 

22.188.  Have  you  an^  view  about  the  amount  of  flow 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  over  Teddingtou 
Weix^-doe6  ihiipt  come  within  yonr  department  E— No. 
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If  I  mi^t  make  a  sngveatioii,  I  think  that  that  nugl^t 
rei7  well  be  left  to  the  TliuieB  Oonserranoj.  Thejy^ 
an  the  bod^  appointed  to  look  after  the  river.  It  is 
ttrirtestoeas  to  look  aftw  the  riTer.  and  it  wonld  be 
iat  tbem  io  deoide. 

22,189.  Have  they  an  engineer  f — ^Yes,  they  hare  an 
eogiaeer.  Uight  I  just  hand  in  for  yoar  information 


WBE^wut  to  pat  it  in,  in  order  to  illnsteftte  that 
the  Tbamefl  afforda  one  of  the  beat  waters  for  drinking 

[The  witnesa  handed  in  Tahle  8.   See  Appendix  0,  8.) 

22.190.  (3fr.  H.  W.  Grippa.)  Might  I  Bnm  up  the  effect 
of  jonreridencein  this  war,  that  whatever  the  pollution 
of  tbe  Thames  may  have  been  at  the  time  when  Lord 
B&lfoar's  ComtniBsion  inquired  into  the  question,  it 
is  improved  ac  the  .present  time? — Very  greatly 
improved. 

22.191.  (C/tairman.)  Yea,  and  another  material  result 
of  your  evidence,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
mformation  yon  have  uoquired  since  the  Balfour 
Commission  convinoeByoathatfloodsarenot  dangerous 
to  t^e  ?  -That  is  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bauoub  Buowsf. 

22.192.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  yonr  tables — I 
wiQ  come  back  to  one  or  two  qoestions  abont 
bieterioI(^  afterwards — am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
ihuik  them  qoifce  satisfactoiy ;  1  and  2  are  a 
eompariaon,  I  nnderstand,  tu  show  the  improvement 
in  the  river  between  an  earlier  year,  1893,  and  1897  P — 
Yes. 

22.193.  When  making  that  oompariaon  ^on  have 
taken  anon  yom-self  to  leave  out  May,  which  is  a  hisher 
figmre  tnan  the  average  of  the  year  1893  ? — "So,  I  have 
not  left  out  May. 

22.194.  Yes,  indeed?— No. 

22.195.  Yon  have  put  it  in  the  table,  but  not  in  the 
reraltP— I  have  taken  it  in  the  avoage  also. 

^,196.  You  leave  it  out? — No,  not  iu  the  average. 

22.197.  In  the  last  figure  you  leave  it  out  P — Yes,  in 
the  last. 

22.198.  The  *083  P— That  is  not  in  the  table. 

22.199.  Take  tlie  average  of  yonr  24  samples  higher 
op.  from  January  1893  to  Janoary  1894,  that  is  '117  P— 
T«, 

22.200.  And  the  May  of  1898  is  worse  than  thatP— 

Yes. 

22.201.  Are  these  the  iriiole  of  the  samples  taken  P— 

Yes,  the  whole. 

^,2(^2.  Now  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  next 
Tables  3  and  4,  in  1898  yon  say  it  was  a  little  worse 
than  in  1897,  becaaae  it  waa  -091  as  againat  *08S  P— 
Y«s. 

22.203.  Again,  the  flood  waters  in  4  in  1898  P— 

4  ia  the  first  flood. 

22.204.  That  shows  on  the  avenge  of  your  10  samples 
that  the  avenge  of  the  first  flood  was  worse  than  the 
ntera  in  Table  3  P— Yes. 

^.205.  Because  in  Table  3  it  is  '091,  and  the  first  of 
tte flood  is  -HOP— That  is  so. 

^,20A.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  flood  waters  in  5, 1 
see  that  there  is  not  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
water — it  sometimes  goea  back  after  the  first  of  the 
flood  P— Z  have  exphbined  that. 

^,207.  I  dareeay ;  I  want  only  to  emphasise  it.  On 
tbe  first  day  of  your  flood  in  November,  aooordingto 
the  albomenoid  ammonia  test,  it  was  *S,  and  on  the 

Uiird  day  it  went  up  to  '32  P — Yes. 

22.208.  Why  is  the  oxygen  test  on  that  flood  for  six 
days  exactly  the  same  all  through — *18  P — Tbe  oxygen 
toet  combines  two  things — the  organic  matter  which  is 
present  and  the  nitrites ;  therefore,  tiie  oxygen  test  is 
not  a  fair  test  of  the  purity  of  the  water. 

22.209.  It  is  not  P— No. 

22,210^  The  albomenoid  ammonia  ia  a  more  careful 
ud  a  better  teat  ?— Decidedly. 

22,211.  Are  there  not  other  fhinga  beaidea  aewage 
vbich  reqnire  oxygen  P— Preciaely. 


22.212.  And  that,  therefore,  may  vitiate  your  results  P 
— Precisely. 

22.213.  Your  resnlta  on  the  oxygen  tests  are  vitiated 
in  that  flood,  becaaae,  although  the  albnmenoid 
ammonia  varied,  it  remained,  according  to  tiie  onrgon 
test,  '18  all  the  way  through  P— That  is  so. 

22.214.  Now,  take  the  next  flood,  December;  there  I 
find  again  thai,  according  to  the  oxygen  test,  it  goes  np 
on  the  third  day  P— Precisely ;  there  were  no  nitrites 
present 

22.215.  All  these  testa,  eitJier  for  albnmenoid 
ammonia,  oxygen,  or  nitrates  and  nitrites,  are  only  testa 
for  dead  matter— ^natter  that  is  being  burnt  np— is 
that  not  so  P— No,  all  tiie  bacteria  come  in  the  results. 

SS,21d.  Live  bacteria?— Yes,  thcv  are  all  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  wo  do  not  separate  litem. 

22.217.  Then  in  the  process  yon  must  kill  them  P— 

Yes,  they  are  killed. 

22.218.  Are  yon  aware  that  yon  cannot  kill  by  any  of 
yonr  proocssee  a  pathogenic  germ  P— Certainly  you 
can. 

22.219.  Yon  are  certain  you  can  P — ^Yes. 

22.220.  Have  yon  seen  Dr.  Klein's  Beport  upon  Lon- 
don water  P — 1  have  seen  it,  that  is  ail.  I  navo  not 
read  it. 

22.221.  Are  yon  aware  that  large  numbers,  enormous 
numbers,  of  microbes,  both  aerobic,  uiaerobic,  and 
pathogenic,  are  supplied  to  the  consumers  of  Irf>ndoo 
water  P — I  am  not. 

22.222.  Have  yon  made  yourself  any  test  to  see  the 
nnmbcTS  P — I  have  seen  tests  made. 

22.223.  Bat  these  tests  for  albnmenoid  ammonia  do 
not  show  living  orgEmisms,  bub  are  tests  for  dead 
ones  P — No,  they  test  living  organisms.  The  whole  of 
the  nitrogenous  organio  matter  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  is  given  by 
these  tables. 

22.224.  But  it  is  decomposing  ?-^Ali  that  ia  capable 
of  being  decomposed,  living  or  not. 

22.225.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  can  tell  the 
preBenoo  of  a  living  fish  from  any  of  yonr  experiments  P 
—No.  Yon  cannot  put  the  fiut  in,  because  aU  liiia 
water  ia  filtered  through  i»per. 

22.226.  True,  but  it  only  tells,  does  it  not,  what 
matter  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition  P — No,  it  tells  all 
the  matter  which  is  present.  XhaveBaidthatfourtimeeb 

22.227.  Take  nitratea  and  nitritea;  I  aee  that  ia 
Dr.  Frankland's  prooeBs  of  experiment ;  does  he  not 
invariably  nse  it  as  equivalent  to  previous  sewage 
contamination  P  —  Showing  what  has  already  been 
deoomposed,  and  which  ia  not  shown  uniur  the 
albnmenoid  ammonia  teat  at  all. 

22.228.  What  is  albnmenoid  ammonia? — Albnme- 
noid ammonia  is  the  term  for  the  number  which  ia 
obtained  when  a  water  or  any  othor  substance  containing 
pntresoible  matter  is  treated  by  a  certain  process. 

22.229.  PutresciblematterP-Yea. 

22.230.  But  not  putrescing  matter  ? — Not  necessarily 
pntresoing — both  putrescing  and  putrescible. 

22.231.  With  i-egard  to  the  next  of  your  tables,  which 
deals  with  another  fiood,  I  think  P— Yes. 

22.232.  There  agtun,  I  thought,  according  to  both 
tests,  tbht  the  first  of  the  flood  is  not  always  tbe  be&t, 
beoanse  on  the  third  day,  according  to  your  albnmenoid 
test,  it  was  '08,  and  the  loarth,  fifth  and  sixth  days  ic 
waa  *ll  P — ^Yes,  and  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  it 
was -07. 

22.233.  I  see  that,  and  also,  acooi-ding  to  the  oxygen 
test,  the  second  and  third  days  were  the  best  P — ^Yes. 

22.234.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  were  worse  than 
the  third  ?— Yes. 

22,236.  You  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  light  on 
these  micro-organisms  j  arc  they  not  much  more  likely 
to  be  effected  in  the  clear  water  of  summer  than  iu  the 
flood  waters  in  winter? — I  cannot  soy;  there  is  no 
evidence  on  the  point. 

22.236.  Have  yon  seen  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead's  experi- 
ments on  tliat  P — Yea,  I  have. 

22.237.  Does  he  not  show  that  they  are  exceedingly 
smaitive  to  light?— Yes. 

Nn4 
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22.238.  If  you  have  large  amounts  of  solid  matter 
floating  down  in  the  "vrater,  would  not  that  prevent 
light  getting  at  these  micro-oi^nisms  P — Certainly. 

22.239.  You  have  not,  in  an;  of  these  experiments, 
tested  for  mineral  matter  or  soluls  in  BospenBion  at  all  P 
—Dissolved,  do  you  mean  ? 

22.240.  Solids  in  Bospenaion  P— Actual  solid  matter 
in  snspeniion. 

22,211.  YesP— I  have  taken  the  tiro  worst  flood 

waters. 

22.242.  That  is  not  shown  here  P— No. 

22.243.  There  is  no  solid  in  suspension  here  P — There 
is  in  the  first  column  of  figures,  the  second  is  after  they 
had  settled. 

22.244.  After  they  had  settled,  and  therofore  the 
watir  might  be  muddy  from  various  mineral  matters 
in  JcP — Yes. 

22»245.  Anddark-colonred?— Yes. 

22.246.  And  so  might  protect  your  micro-organisms  P 

— Possibly. 

22.247.  Have  you  got  those  results  here — you  say 
you  had  them  F — Ascertaining  ihe  exaot  amount  P 

22.248.  Yes  P— The  two  worst  I  oonid  And  were  on  the 
29th  and  30th  December. 

22.249.  ra/tatrmon.)  Which  year  P— 1898.  Itiashoirn 

in  Table  6. 

22.250.  (3fr.  StUfour  Brovitte.)  Have  you  got  your 
total  analyses  there  ? — Ko,  I  have  not  got  the  total 
analyses.  It  is  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  you 
are  asking  for  P 

22.251.  Yes  P— That  was  2-4  grains  per  gallon.  Those 
were  the  two  worst  samples  I  could  find. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gnpps.)  Do  you  think  it  is  niiaterial, 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  to  go  into  those  minute  points ; 
really,  is  it  worth  while  toking  up  time  with  them  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  but,  of 
oonrse,  if  this  evidence  is  material  to  the  Commission, 
it  in  material  to  cross-examine  upon  it. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  OHpps.)  When  we  call  a  witness  like  tJiis 
gentleman,  and  get  general  evidence  from  him,  it  is 
qnite  natural  that  he  goes  into  it  eon  amore  alto^tiier ; 
bat  if  we  let  Counsel  on  both  sides  do  the  same,  I  do 
not  see  any  end  to  it  all. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  You  see,  sir,  the  position  of 
things  is  a  little  different ;  we  were  not  allowed,  quite 
properly,  to  go  behind  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission,  or 
to  suggest  anything  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  tiiat 
volume. 

{Chairman.)  No,  no. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  I  do  not  think  that  was  so. 

{Mr.  Bcdfour  Brotone.)  I  think  so. 

(Mr,  S.  W,  Oripm.)  Personally,  I  objeoted,  I  must 
say,  to  going  into  the  findings  3x>rd  Balfour's  Commis- 
sion in  any  way  whatever. 

{Mr.  BaXfouT  Browne.)  Yes,  I  quite  agree. 

The  witness 


{Mr.  H.  W.  Orhps.)  But  when  that  was  allowed  to 
be  done  on  one  side,  of  coni'se,  you  Would  expect  a  reply 
in  the  same  wa^  on  the  other  ;  but  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  this  matter  extremely  minucely  I  do  not 
know.   Time  is  worth  something. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  May  I  say  what  is  the  position 
they  are  taking  up  now  ?  They  are  departing  from  tho 
recommendation  there,  that  tor  15  days,  flood  water 
shoold  not  be  taken. 

{Ohairmain.)  There  was  no  such  recommendation. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  think  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
matter — at  any  rate,  that  is  the  proposition,  that  now 
they  should  take  flood  watw. 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  We  absolutely  object  to  flood 
mter  being  taken.  I  rally  want  to  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  assent  to  these  propositions  that  are 
being  put  forward ;  and  when  any  scheme  nomos  before 
anybody  who  can  sanction  snch  a  scheme,  we  will 
oppose  it. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Ciipps.)  I  do  not  take  it  that  yon  assent 
to  anything. 

22.262.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  time  in  cross-examination ;  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  bring 
this  inquiry  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  Tbere  is 
just  one  question.  {To  the  witneM.)  Can  you  tell  mo 
this,  for  another  purpose :  the  2*4  grains  per  gallon,  I 
take  it,  70,000  parts  P— Yes. 

22.263.  That  is  solid  matter  P— That  is  solRl  matter. 
I  see  what  the  object  of  your  question  is — it  is  matter 
which  if  brought  into  a  reservoir  would  settle  at  the 
bottom. 

22.264.  In  the  matter  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir,  sludge  we  may  call  it,  would  you  tell  me 
what  percentage  of  water  there  is  P — do  not  know. 

22.255.  Yon  have  not  tested  it  at  all  P— Ko. 

22.256.  Would  there  be  about  90  per  cent,  of  water  P 
— I  should  think  so,  probably,  but  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
cannot  say. 

{Chairman.)  90  per  cent,  of  water  in  what  P 

{Mr,  BaZfow  Browne.)  In  the  ilndge  or  settiement  at 
the  bottom  of  a  reservoir. 

{Mr.  JPope.)  That  must  bo  a  purely  arbitrary  figure. 

{Witness.)  Of  course,  it  is  purely  arbitrary. 

(Mr.  Pope,)  It  depends  upon  what  you  take  as  sludge. 

22.257.  {Chairman.)  You  say  2'4  grains  is  the  largest 
quantity  you  can  find  P — That  is  the  largest  quantity. 

22.258.  What  is  your  average  tmantity  in  flood 
water P— I  have  never  taken  it  before;  imt  as  tb.B 
question  was  raised,  I  thonght  I  would  see  what  the 
worst  WM.  These  samples  were  very  Idiiok  at  the 
bottmn. 

22.259.  {Mr,  Pember.)  Sir  William  Crookes  and 
FrofossOT  Dewar  said  about  a  grain  and  a  half  on  an 
average  P— A  Krain  and  a  half  was  the  quantity 
Dr.  TTdy  found. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  H.  C. 
B.  Uowtew. 


Mi.  Henrt  Gabinoion  Bowles  Bowles  called  and  examined. 


22.260.  (C*aM"m<M».)  You  are,  I  believe,  governor  of 
the  New  River  Company  P — Yes. 

22.261.  When  did  you  join  the  board  of  that 
company  P — la  1852. 

22.262.  What  is  the  di£ferenoe  between  being  on  the 
board  and  being  a  governor  P  —  There  Eu-e  so  many 
directors  on  the  company,  and  then  they  have  a 
chairman  who  is  called  the  governor. 

22.263.  Yon  have  been  goremor  sinoe  the  year  1886, 
I  believe  f  — Tee. 

^,264.  Do  Toa  live  in  the  district  P — I  live  down 
at  Enfield,  which  is  midway  between  Hertford  and 
London. 

22.265.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  go  into  tho 
history  of  the  New  Biver  Company ;  it  dates  back  a 
long  way,  3s  we  know,  from  the  time  of  James  the 
First  P— for  nearly  300  years  it  has  supplied  Londcm 
<rith  water. 

22.266.  We  also  know  that  Queen  Slisabeth  enabled 
the  Corporation  of  Ixmdon  to  supply  London  with 


water,  and  they  transferred  their  powers  to  Sir  Hugh 
IfyddeltottP— Thev  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  therellore  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  undertook 

it. 

22.267.  And  the  charter  which  incorporated  Sir 
Hugh  Ifyddelton  and  his  colleagues  was  dated  2lBt 
June  1619  P— Yes. 

22.268.  At  that  time  there  was  no  share  capital,  I 
believe  P — There  was  no  capital  authorised.  It  must 
have  been  the  same  as  the  cost  book  principle — they 
put  down  BO  much  money,  I  fancy,  as  it  was  wanted. 

22.269.  That  charter  prohibited  anybody  else  from 
bringing  water  to  London  or  Westminster  without  the 
consent  of  the  New  Biver  OomjiaDy  P— Yea,  that  was 
so. 

22.270.  Although  there  was  no  share  capital,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  were  the  proprietors  owners  of  real 
estate  P  —  Yes,  the  whole  company  belonged  to  that 
portion  of  them  which  were  called  the  adventurers' 
shares.  It  was  divided  at  one  time,  and  the  King  took 
half  t^e  shares— which  are  called  King's  shares  at  the 
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pneent  day — and  the  others  were  adrentiirers'  shares, 
iflersome  time,  when  it  did  not  pay,  the  Eiog  gave 
up  all  his  right  in  the  company,  and  returned  the 
diar«9  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton. 

22,271.  Gave  them ;  did  he  not  sell  them  p — He  gave 
tbem  bftck.  bnt  there  was  a  clog  on  the  company  of 
oOOf.  a  year  for  ever.  They  had  to  undertake  to  pay 
that  for  ever  before  the  shares  were  given  up. 

22,Si72.  Does  thftt  continue  still  P — ^Yes,  that  ofrntinnes 
itilL 

22,273.  To  whom  is  that  500/.  a  year  paid  now  P— To 
I  priTate  indlTidnal ;  I  forget  his  name.  The  King 
hM  it,  I  presnme.  afterwa^.  The  fiOOI.  a  yev,  at 
any  rate,  is  still  paid. 

3^274.  Up  to  the  year  1852  yon  charged  your 
cnatomera  by  aneement,  I  beUere  P—Yes,  the  yrKv  of 
charging  th«n,  I  beUeve,  was  eo  mnch  per  room.  Tluti 
nt  ns  general  way.  Then  Farliamont  brought  in  an 
Ae(,  and  they  had  to  charge  according  to  annnal  value. 

22.275.  "  Parliament  brought  in  an  Act " — I  suppose 
jon  brought  in  the  Act  P — No. 

22.276.  Was  it  a  public  ActP   Do  you  mean  

(JIfr.  Ba^owr  Brovme,)  There  waa  first  a  public  Aot. 

{Mr.  Pope-)  The  general  principle  of  rating  was  laid 
doivn  in  185^2  by  a  public  Act,  and  then  tiiere  wuro 
priTite  Acts  apiuying  it  to  the  circamsbancos  of  the 
Jew  Siver  uid  toe  other  compwiics. 

(iff.  Baifowr  Browne,)  There  were  private  Aots  for 
all  the  companies. 

{Gkairman.)  Yon  do  not  happen  to  have  a  oopy  of 
that  Act  of  1852.  do  you  P 

[Mr.  HolltaiM.)  Yes.  (Handing  a  eopy  io  Uie  ndbU 
Gkmrman.) 

(Chiirman.)  This  is  a  private  Act.  It  is  the  public 
Act  I  wanted  to  see. 

{Mr.  Sbllams.)  A  groat  deal  of  the  public  Act  wan 
repealed. 

{Witneu.)  I  think  that  our  Act  of  Parliament 
proposed  the  room  rate,  and  that  was  overmled  by 
the  Committee,  and  they  made  it  that  the  charge  shouid 
be  according  to  annual  value. 

{Mr.  Hollams.)  This  is  the  public  Act  of  1852.  Some 
of  the  sections  about  oonatant  supply  wore  repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1871.  {Ha'oding  another  Act  to  ilie  noble 
Ckairman.) 

{Ciairman.)  There  is  nothing  in  this  about  charges 
aooording  to  rateable  value. 

(Jfr.  SoUanu.)  No,  my  Lord ;  that  is  in  tho  Act  of 
1847. 

(Mr.  LitU»r.)  That  is  in  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1847. 

[Chairman.)  Am  I  to  take  it  that  there  was  an 
express  public  Act,  which  took  away  the  power  to 
charge  by  agreement  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  made 
the  priociple  of  rating  according  to  rateable  value 
general  throughout  the  country. 

{WilneaB.)  And  then,  if  you  will  refer  to  our  private 
Act  of  1852,  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  then  made 
applicable  to  our  own  system. 

{Chairman.)  Where  shall  I  find  in  the  Act  cf  1847  a 
pnmibition  to  charge  by  agreement  P 

{Kr.  BoVamt.)  There  is  none.  The  Acs  of  1852  only 
related  to  the  metropolitan  companies,  bnt  tho  Act  of 
]^^2  incorpOTated  the  Act  of  1847. 

(Kr.  Ba^our  Bnmne.)  It  is  very  fully  stated  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Oripps  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
inquiry. 

(3fr.  BoUame.)  I  would  refer  your  Lordship  to 
iection  35  of  the  Act  of  1852. 

•22,277.  (Ohairvum  to  WitneM.)  Your  Act  of  1852, 
I  see,  by  section  35,  compelled  you  to  supply  all  owners 
aud  occupiers  of  houses,  or  parts  of  houses,  within  yoni- 
diiftrict  at  a  scale  of  charges  that  was  based  upon 
ratei^le  value  P—  It  was  so. 

22.278.  *•  Annual  value"  is  the  term  in  the  Act? — 
Tea. 

22.279.  I  think  we  have  got  your  scale  of  charges 
in  detail,  bnt  it  agrees,  practically,  with  the  West 
idddleeex,  the  Qrand  Junction,  and  the  Chelsea 
charges  P— Yes. 

I  98S9e. 


22.280.  That  same  Act  of  1852  statea  your  capital  to  Mr.  H  C 
Ijo  1,519,9581.  P— It  is  so.   That  was  fixed  after  going  S.  BoutlJ. 
into  the  question  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but,  or  — 
course,  necessarily,  the  company  having   been  in  S3  Jsn.  '99 
existence  so  many  years,  it  could  hardly  be  thought  ■ 

that  that  represented  the  proper  capital  that  had  been 
spent  upon  the  coucern,  because  money  was  so  much 
more  valuable  in  thoso  days  than  it  is  now. 

22.281.  Did  that  sum  include  the  value  of  the  lands 
that  belonged  to  the  New  Eiver  Company  P — It  was 
all  put  in  with  the  exception  of  some  estates  near 
London. 

22.282.  Then  it  does  not  include  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  P—Not  the  Olcrkenwell  Estate. 

22,288.  Does  it  include  all  your  real  property,  except 
the  Olerkenwell  Estate  ?— Yea,  all  the  pn^rty  down 
the  river,  except  the  Olerkenwell  Estate. 

22.284.  {Mr.  Ih  Boeh  Porter.)  When  was  the  Glcrken- 
well  Estate  taken  out  and  made  a  separate  account  P— 
In  1871  lAiero  was  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

22.285.  At  the  time  of  the  audit  being  imposed  P — 
Yes,  when  the  auditor  was  appointed,  he  was  not  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  Clerkenwell  estate. 

22.286.  The  value  of  it  is  taken  into  account  in  the 
purchase  price  of  tho  shares— it  is  part  of  the  invest- 
ments P— The  shares  ore  sold  on  the  market.  I  suppose 
r.hey  may  buy  it  according  to  the  dividend.  The 
dividends  are  i>aid  separatoly,  and  a  purchaser  would 
naturally  see  how  much  he  was  going  to  get  per  annum. 

22.287.  The  price  paid  includes  the  dividend  from 
water  and  the  dividend  from  the  Clerkenwell  estate  P — 
A  proprieLor  would  come  into  possession  of  the  water 
estate  and  the  landed  estate  as  well. 

22.288.  He  gets  income  from  both  sources  P— Yes. 

22.289.  (Ohaimum.)  These  Adventurers*  shares  and 
King's  shares  are  real  ectate,  we  have  been  toldP— 
They  arc  real  estate,  and  every  time  one  passes  it  is 
examined  by  the  company's  solicitors ;  just  as  much  as 
any  land  which  has  passed  through  to  see  it  is  all  right 
and  proper  before  we  p»y  the  dividend  to  the  individual 
who  purchased  it.  It  is  transferred  by  deed,  and  has 
to  be  stamped  in  the  usual  way. 

22.290.  In  the  year  1866  there  was  a  certain  amount 
at  share  capital  created,  I  believo  ? — ^Yes,  that  wa^  new 
share  capital  amounting  to  half  a  million  of  money. 
That  was  to  rank  pari  paaBu  with  the  old  shares,  but 
was  to  be  personal  ostato,  and  not  freehold. 

22.291.  Do  you  moan  that  the  holders  of  those  shares 
gut  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  real  estate  P-~Yes, 
everytning.  The  Act  of  Parliament  says  that  they  ore 
to  be  paid  pari  pasitt ;  whatever  dividend  is  paid,  they 
are  to  have  their  share. 

22.292.  As  I  understand,  originally  the  shares  were 
72  ia  number — namely,  36  Adventurers'  ahai'es  and 
36  JEQng's  shares  P— That  is  sa 

1^,293.  So  the  total  value  of  those  72  shores  repro- 
sented  in  the  million  and  a  half,  or  tiie  1,519,9581.,  that 
was  fixed  as  the  amount  of  capital  in  1852  P— That 
was  so. 

22.294.  And  tiien  there  comes  the  addition  of  half  % 
million  of  ordinary  shares  which  are  personal  estate  P— 

In  1866. 

22.295.  And  are  ranked  pai-t^ct9«u  with  the  others  P — 
With  the  others  for  the  payment  of  dividend.  It  was 
in  the  year  1633  that  the  first  dividend  was  paid,  and 
it  amounted  to  11!.  19s.  Id. 

22.296.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  back  to  that  ? — I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  the  dividend  in 
1634  falling  so  much  less  than  the  one  in  1633,  it  was 
expected  that  there  must  bo  a  call  on  the  proprietors, 
but  die  next  year  being  more  succesKful,  it  was  deferred, 
showing  that  they  put  everything  into  works,  instead 
of  dividing  it  at  that  time. 

22.297.  Yon  have  altogether,  I  believe,  something 
like  164,000  supplie*  ?— Yes. 

22.298.  How  many  of  thoso  are  now  under  constant 
supply  P — Eighty-six  jier  cent,  are  now  undor  constant 
supply.  They  are  being  dono  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  it  take-s  a  long  time  i  a  large  staff  of  men  are  re- 
quired to  see  to  the  fittings  and  all,  before  thny  ore  fit 
to  take  the  constant  supp^. 

22.299.  Have  you  many  complaints  as  to  your  supply  ? 
— ^Ko ;  it  is  astonishing  how  ver^  few  complainta  oomo 
in,  comparatively  speaking,  oonsidering  what  a  gigantic 
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Mr,  B.  C.  concern  it  is.   In  1897  we  only  hod  685  complaints. 

'b.  Bowies'.  Of  those,  432  wero  due  to  the  faults  of  the  oonsumers' 
internal  fittings,  and  90  of  them  to  temporary  inter- 

88  Jan.  99  ruptiona  of  supply,  such  as  alteration  and  repair  of 
I  mains,  and  other  nnavoidable  caosos,  learing  163,  of 
which,  on  examination,  the  Bapplies  were  satisfactory, 
and  no  ground  for  complaint  could  be  discovered. 

22.300.  Then  there  was  not  a  single  case  in  which 
the  Company  was  in  fanlt  f—No. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  90  coses  of  temporary  intermptions 
of  supply  wonld  appear  to  be  instuicea. 

(WUnett.)  We  could  not  help  thafc. 

23.301.  (Chairman.)  What  do  yoa  call  unavoidable 
oauBes  besides  the  alteration  and  the  repair  of  mains  f 
—Sometimes  a  main  will  be  defective  and  split ;  that 
vould  cause  a  temporary  interruption. 

22.302.  That  is  a  case  of  the  repair  of  mains ;  you  say 
there  were  temporary  interruptions  due  to  alteration 
and  repair  of  mains  or  other  unavoidable  causes  P — The 
mains  might  have  to  be  shut  down  for  some  purpose  to 
let  the  air  out  of  the  different  pipes;  aomotimes  they 
have  to  open  certain  ralvos  and  have  to  shut  down  the 
pipes  during  that  time. 

22.303.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  the  quality  of  water 
you  supply,  because  we  have  got  Sir  Edward  Frauk- 
land's  reports  P — Wo  consider  our  water  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  It  contains  both  spring  water,  which  is 
hard,  and  the  soft  water  of  the  Lea.  Those  being 
mixed  toKether,  we  think  it  is  the  very  best  water  (hat 
can  possibly  be  supplied. 

22,304'.  You  have  had  recourse  to  the  Thames  by  the 
Staiiiea  Beaervoirs  schi'mc  ? — We  arc  commencing  it; 
wo  shall  not  oxpoct  to  get  any  bulp  from  it  for  Bomo 
years.  The  company  liavo  always  looked  forward  in 
times  gone  by ;  they  n--=Gd  to  look  fonvard  for  about 
10  years  to  see  that  they  had  adequate  water  to  supply 
their  consumers ;  but  after  Lord  Balfour's  Oommis»ion 
wo  went  into  the  question,  and  now  we  have  crot 
sufficient  works  in  hand  which  will  carry  us  up  to  1931 
at  least.  Everything  being  in  very  good  order  and 
condition,  we  consider  we  are  a  very  got^^ing  concern, 
and  can  ^Ifil  what  we  are  required  to  do  up  to  ^t 
year. 

22.305.  Were  yon  obliig;c<l  to  curtail  the  supply  last 
year,  or  in  the  year  1893  P— Not  at  all.   We  have  never 

fiven  a  short  supply  or  anj-where  near ;  we  have  always 
ad  a  surplus  of  water. 

22.306.  (Mt.  De  Sock  I*ortei:)  Is  not  your  company 
somewhat  disadvantageousiy  ])laced  as  regards  getting 
its  supply  at  Staines,  that  is  to  say,  will  you  not  have 
to  make  a  very  long  main  from  Utainea  up  to  Fortis 

.  Green  P— Yes. 


22.307.  Which  will  not  be  available  for  distributing 
any  water  in  that  area,  but  will  bring  it  to  the  position 
in  which  it  can  be  distributed  P— Yes,  it  will  bring  it 
to  our  works.  We  had  to  go  for  a  subsequent  Act  of 
Parliament  to  provide  for  that  conduit,  and  to  bring  it 
across. 

22.308.  Will  not  that  conduit  be  a  very  expensive 
^one  P — It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money ;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

22.309.  You  are  disadvautageonsly  placed  as  to 
getting  your  water  at  Staines,  are  you  not  P— Not  more 
so  than  the  East  London  I  presume.  They  Juivo  had 
it  for  some  years,  and  they  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
their  water  across. 

^310.  But  no  other  compacv  will  have  had  to 
embark  m  such  a  heavy  expenditure  in  getting  the 
water  to  its  centre  fer  distribution  as  your  company  ? 
—It  certainly  will  coat  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
We  might  have  gone  on  getting  our  water  from 
Herttordshire  if  Parliament  had  not  stopped  us 
temporarily  from  that.  There  ia  no  donbt  about  it ; 
there  is  plenty  of  water  in  Hertfordshire. 

22,311.  The  provision  of  that  conduit  is  the  one  that 
has  been  roughly  estimated,  is  it  not,  as  costing  possibly 
a  milUonP— Yes.— The  Act  of  Parliament  provides 
fw  a  millitm  of  money  to  carry  it  out,  but  that  is  not 
tmly  the  conduit,  but  of  conrse  there  are  pumping 
stations  and  filters  and  tiubsiding  reservoirs  in  that 
ionount. 

22|312.  Bnt  the  whole  of  that  amount  is  carriL-d 
through  a  district  which  you  cannot  supply— you 
cannot  recoup  yourself  from  any  part  of  that  diatriet  P 
"^4i;  IS  not  our  disti-tct  for  the  supply  of  wate^-. 


22.313.  (Gluunnan.)  You  say  that  the  change  in  j-onr 
system  of  charge  took  place  in  1852.  Did  SerjeaBt 
Wrangham  represent  your  company  in  1852  P — Yes  1 
believe  he  did,  but  I  do  not  recoUeet  that. 

22.314.  Tour  Bill  was  one  of  the  Bills  diacnascd  ia 
that  year  before  the  same  Select  Committee,  was  it 
not  P— I  presume  so.  I  think  it  must  have  been  just 
before  I  joined  the  Board.  I  did  not  join  the  Board 
till  June  1852. 

22,316.  Althoughthestatuteofl862gaYeyoutheriBht 
to  charge  on  a  certain  scale  of  charges,  you  do  not 
charge  that  scale  in  the  City,  do  you?— No.  We  have 
given  the  City  a  great  advantage  by  not  putting  them 
up  near  to  their  full  rating.  In  most  cases  they  only 
pay  about  two-thirds  of  what  might  be  charged  by  the 
New  Kiver  Company. 

22.316.  Do  yon  giTe  a  similar  indnlgence  in  any 
other  part  of  vour  district  P— No,  it  would  not  admit  of 
It  1  think.  Most  of  our  area  now  is  being  built  on  with 
such  a  very  poor  class  of  property,  or  with  a  much 
lower  class.  The  rent  of  the  honses  that  ara  being 
built  now  is  generally  about  an  average  of  971.  or  38? 
a  year,  which  brought  down  to  the  rateable  valnp 
would  ho  m.,  and  that  gives  the  lowest  acalo  of 
olmrge.s.  They  generally  have  a  bath  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  two  sittiug  rooms,  and  throe  or  four  bed- 
rooms, and  a  constant  supply,  and  all  they  pay  is  a  Id 
a  day  for  water. 

22.317.  Do  you  mean  per  head  P— It  is  II.  4«.  thev 

pay  per  honsc. 

22  3iy  Who  doP-Thcso  Wall  honses  whit-h  are 
rated  at  Ml.  a  year,  and  which  have  a  bath  room  and 
not  and  cold  water  laid  on. 

22,319.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  City  properties  I 
Buppo^-;*  are  very  highly  nitcd,  and  une  very  little 
water  ?— lliorc  are  a  very  large  number  of  people  who 
go  to  the  Oity  every  day,  imd  I  think  there  is  a  great 
quiintity  of  water  used.  Not  only  that,  but  the  m^ms 
are  always  charged  and  kept  ready  for  fire  purposes 
which  IS  a  very  great  tbing  for  the  Oity  to  have  this 
water  to  fall  back  upon,  for  which  they  pay  nothing. 

22,3*20.  As  I  understand,  you  only  charge  ui  the  City 
two-tiiirds  of  what  you  might  charge  P— About  that  ■ 
It  vanes  according  to  the  class  of  buUdings. 

2n,321  Woa  your  scale  in  18S2  fixed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Chelsea  scale  P— I  forget  the  year  of  the 
Chelsea,  it  was  fixed  in  the  same  session,  I  believe. 

i"";?r^*  I  '"■^^^  t^  draw  your  particnlar  attention  to 
what  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  that  occasion,  namely,  that  "  the  Committee 
must  bo  contented  with  that  amount  of  credit  which 
they  are  prepared  to  give  to  the  statement  which 
they  have  heard  from  Mr.  Simpson,  he  bavin" 
carefully  gone  through  and  compared  these  two 
scales  of  rating,  as  adjusted  in  the  Parliamentan- 
scale,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  his  company  no 
larger  income  Ibaii  that  which  they  have  enjoyed 
^i"**®^  *r  "^''^  keeping  in  view  timt  ho  is 

the  gentleman  practically  speaking  (though  officiallv 
It  IS  the  Board  of  Directors),  by  whose  discretion  the 
actual  rate  18  to  he  adjusted  within  the  Parliament>ry 
hmit.    They  have  heard  from  Mr.   Simpson  that 
this  scale  has  been  adjusted  with  that  viewl  and  that 
^  ho  believes  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  Mr  Simpson 
was  asked.  '  In  your  judgment,  wiU  yon  tell  the 
^   ^  Committee  whether  that  is  not  the  case  that  it  will 
liroduce  the  same  rental,'  and  he  answered  'I 
'  believe  It  will        Do  you  concur.  Mr.  Bowles,  that 
that  scale  was  fixed  with  that  view  of  giving  the 
income  they  could  goc  by  agreement  in  1852  P_lt 
might  have  been  at  that  time. 

(Mr.  PemlH'r,)  I  thought  Parliament  altered  the  scale  ? 

(Jfr.  TAUIer.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  that 
erfterthat— I  pomted  it  out  to  the  Commission  a  long 
time  ago—Parliament  did  not  accept  that  acale  of 
berjeant  Wrangham's  at  all;  they  insisted  on  a  lower 
Bca  e.  That  was  all  rejected;  and  then  a  subsennent 
scale  had  to  be  discussed,  and  it  was  vei-y  much  lower 
than  Serjeant  Wrangham's  acale. 

{Mr.  l*fn,her.)  They  did  not  get  the  maiimnm  rates 

they  iiBked  for  ? 

{Mr.  lAttltv.)  No,  they  did  not. 

(3fr^  Po^,.  )  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  feet  was  the 
New  River  Eill  was  discussed  subsequent  to  discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  Chelsea,  which  settled  the 
particular  rates  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  of 
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m»,it  vafl  accepted  on  the  New  River  Bill,  as  a 
vttter  that  bad  pftseed. 

(Sr.  Littler.)  Your  Lordship  will  i3nd,  on  page  of 
tie  proceedings  on  the  GheUea  Bill,  in  the 
Committee  dealt  with  the  first  of  them:  "The  C'om- 
■■  jnittee  are  quite  ready  to  enter  into  this  subject  of 
"  wing,  without  waiting  for  the  other  Bill.    We  are 
"  quite  willing,  also,  to  state  to  you  the  opinion  which 
"  ibc  Oomniittee  have  formed  upon  the  rates,  and  to 
"  submit  it  to  your  consideration.    In  the  first  place, 
"  tliers  will  be  two  lines  struck  out ;  '  If  there  bo  no 
" '  water-cloBctj  fixed  bath,  or  high-service  in  the 
" '  liwplling-houBe,  to  be  supplied  with  water  at  the 
" '  following  rates.'    That  will  come  out."    And  your 
Lanlsliip  will  remember  that  in  the  New  River,  aiid  all 
•Jie  other  Acta  which  "^vere  then  passed,  there  is  nothing 
!ud  about  water-closets  below  30^. ;  it  is  only  when  the 
bouses  are  above  the  SQl.    In  consequence  of  striking 
OBt  these  words,  there  in  no  charge  for  water  closets, 
ud  DO  ofaargo  for  baths  below  301.  in  the  district. 
Iliey  we  like  the  New  Birer.   "  If  there  be  no  water- 
closet  or  fixed  both,  or  higb-serrioe  in  the  dwclUng- 
"  faoose,  to  be  snpplicd  with  water  at  the  following 
"  ntea.    That  will  come  out."   Then  the  Chairman 
foes  on:,"  With  respect  to  the  words,  'where  the 
" '  aimn&I  value  of  such  house  should  not  exceed  502.  at  a 
'■ '  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  not  exceeding,'  we  propose 
"  to  leave  out  the  words  '  SI. '  and  to  insert  instead 
'"iV  'Where  the  annual  value  of  such  house  shall 
"  '  exceed  501.,  but  not  exceed  100^.,  at  a  rate  per  cent. 
" '  per  annum  not  exceeding,'  wo  propose  to  insert 
" 'iv   'Where  such  annual  value  shall  exceed  100?., 
"  '  bat  shall  not  exceed  2001.,  at  a  rate  per  cent,  per 
" '  annum  not  exceeding  41.'     That  wc  retain  at 
•■  4  per  cent.    So  that  those  three  rates  will  all  be 
"  4  per  cant.    We  propose  in  all  the  following  cases  to 
put  the  rate  at  3  per  cent.    *  W^ere  such  annual 
"  ■  value  shall  exceed  2001.,  but  shall  nob  exceed  IJOO?., 
"  '  at  a  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  not  exceeding,'  we 
"  propose  to  make  it  3  per  cent.,  and  so  in  the 
"  ibllowing  c^es.   We  have  reduced  thorn  to  the  two 
"  rates  of  4  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent."   Then  we  go 
on :  "If  there  be  a  water-closet  or  water-closets,  or 
"  fixed  bath  or  baths,  or  any  high  service  in  snch 
"  dwelling,  then,  in  addition  to  the  rates  above 
*'  Bpedified,  the  following  rates  shall  be  payable ;  that 
"  iH  to  say,  '  Whore  the  annual  value  of  such  house 
"  shall  exceed  25^.,  but  shall  not  exceed  50!..'  we 
"  propose  to  substitute  '  Where  the  annual  value  of 
"  sDch  house  shall  exceed  30Z.',  instead  of  2Sl," 
So  that,  your  Lordship  sees,  the  result  was  to  take 
away  from  the  companies  a  charge  for  water-closets  or 
baths,  below  30^.,  by  striking  oat  those  first  words, 
and  then  adding  the  words  with  regard  to  the  251. 
Then,  my  Lord..came  this  :  Mr.  Brett  said,  "  Leaving 
*■  the  50(.    iChalrinan.)  From  30?.  to  50Z.,  instead  of 
"  from  25?.  to   50!."     Then  Mr.   Serjeant  Bellasis 
Ksid :  "  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  allow  us  time  to  consider 
tlioso  amendments."    So  the  companies  were  very 
near  rejeccing  the  Bill  idtogether,  in  consequence  o£ 
the  chan^  which  the  Committee  made.   Then,  the 
next  morning,  on  the  5th  May,  Mr.  Serjeant  BoUasis 
mi  this 

(3fr.  Pope.)  It  is  a  long  time  ago ;  bnt,  on.  the  6th 
December,  1^7,  this  question  was  gone  into  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  it  is  upon  the  notes ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  we  should  question  very  materially 
what  Mr.  H.  L.  Grippe  gave  as  the  history  of  the 
Birliamentary  oontest  at  that  period. 

{Mr.  Fnnbei:)  But,  mind  you.  Mr.  11.  L.  Cripps 
quoted  it  as  if  Serjeant  Wrangham  had  got  the  rates 
he  asked  for. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  In  cross-examination,  on  the  20bh 
December,  the  whole  cf  this  matter  is  brought  oat. 

iMr.  Litth'}-.)  I  was  only  goinp  to  add  one  thing — 
the  next  morning  Mr.  Serjeant  Bellasis  came  and  said 
the  Company  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
I  will  just  read  the  words ;  there  is  only  one  para- 
graph. "  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
"  I  will  rectir,  once  more,  to  that  very  serious  question 
"  upon  which  the  Committee  were  occupied  when 
"  they  adjourned  yesterday.  That  is  the  question 
"  of  the  rates  which  jaa  were  then  good  enough  to 
"  suggest  to  us.  With  your  permission  I  will,  in 
"  order  that  we  ma^  be  c|uite  sure  that  we  understand 
"  what  the  Committee  intended,  refer  to  the  clause 
"  passage  by  passage."  Then  he  begins  reading:-— 
"  Where  the  aimnal  value  "  and  so  on.  Then  he  went 
on,  and  there  was  a  long  discussion,  but  the  end  of  it 
tliat,  praobioallT'i  the  decision  of  the  Committee 


stood  exactly  as  it  had  been  on  the  previous  day,  Mr.  If,  C. 
althongh  it  was  urged  -very  strongly  indeed  that  it  S.  SowUm. 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  company  to  manage 
with  it.  This  is  what  Serjeant  Bellasis  said  as  to  this :  28  Jso.  *99 
"  Since  the  Oommittee  adjourned  yestei"day,  as  you  — — — 
"  may  suppose,  upon  so  serious  a  proposal  as  this,  thn 
"  Chelsea  Company  have  given  the  proposal  their 
"  moat  serious  and  careful  cou.sideration.  It  is  plain, 
'•  and,  no  doubt,  the  Committee  will  themselves  see, 
"  that  it  involves  a  serious  redaction  upon  their  watov 
"  rental.  The  question,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider 
"  was  whether  the  reduction  of  water  rental  was  such 
'*  (for  that  is  what  we  applied  ourselves  to)  as  would 
"  endanger  and  interfere  with  and  jeopardise  the 
"  carrying  on  of  the  new  works  which  we  are  oott- 
"  templating  by  this  Bill.  Accordingly,  we  took  the 
"  simplest  course  we  could,  which  was  to  ask  Mr. 
"  Simpson  the  plain  ({uestion,  not  whether  he  liked 
"  the  ■clause  you  proposed,  but  whether  those  rates  ■ 
*'  being  determined  on  by  the  Oommittee,  he  could 
carry  out  his  works.  And  Mr.  Simpson  has  answered 
"  as  simjjly  :  '  I  can ;  but/  ho  says  '  I  shall  have  no 
"  '  margin.  I  can  carrj-  out  the  works,  but,  at  the 
"  '  same  time,  we  muse  look  for  a  further  income  by 
"  '  the  extended  works  of  the  Company  after  the  new 
"  '  supply  of  the  Compauy  shoald  have  been  brought 
"  *  in.'  "  Then  he  goes  on,  and  says,  "  On  the  part 
of  the  Chelsea  Company  "  

{Mr,  PmAer.)  He  says  he  can  do  it,  but  it  leaves  him 
no  margin.   Of  course,  that  means  maximum  rates. 

{Mr.  Iniiler.)  He  goos  on,  "At  all  events,  tiiat 
"  acquiescence  will  give  us  a  facility  for  proce«dinff 
"  at  once  with  our  works,  in  the  hope  that  we  shaU 
'*  be  able  to  get  an  increase  of  profits  by  the  increase 
"  of  castomers,  which  wo  hope  to  obtain  when  our  new 
"  supply  is  brought  into  the  meti-opolis.  I  may  take 
*'  the  liberty  of  saying  here,  I  am  sure  that  the  inquiry 
"  which  we  made  last  night,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
"  conld  acquiesce  in  the  terms  you  have  proposed  to 
**  us,  satisfied  us  of  the  extremo  wisdom  of  your 
**  determination  to  sake  the  rating  question  in  eaoh 
"  company's  Bill  separately." 

(3ft-.  H.  W.  Orippg.)  How  do  you  think  all  this, 
Mr.  Littler,  bears  on  l^e  case  before  us  P 

(Hr.  PenAer.)  Because  there  is  a  suggestion  you 
should  repeal  our  Act.    That  is  why. 

After  a  short  adjournment, 

22.323.  (Ohairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can 
throw  any  light  upon  the  main  question  for  us,  namely, 
the  fioanoial  expediency  of  parohasiag  your  company 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  water  consumer  and  of 
the  ratepayer  P — I  cannot  see,  myself,  how  the  water 
consumer  or  the  ratepayer  will  be  helped  at  all. 
Everything  is  conducted  upon  such  an  economical 
scale  with  regard  to  the  New  River  management  that 
I  do  not  think  it  'nonld  be  possible,  at  any  time,  to  get 
any  advantage  for  the  consumer  or  the  ratepayer,  and 
more  particularly  if  a  municipality  were  to  buy  it  up 
or  take  it  over.  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  larger 
outlay — ^they  would  have  to  have  oven  a  hu-ger  s^ff, 
than  we  havia,  to  look  after  it. 

22.324.  Why  P— Because,  at  any  rate,  at  first  they 
would  not  understand  the  position  of  the  whole  of  the 
company,  and  they  would  not  understand  the  working 
of  it.  It  has  token  a  great  number  of  years  to  get  oU 
our  men  into  position,  and  to  onderstand  the  working 
of  it. 

22.325.  Bat  your  men  would  probably  be  continued 
in  their  present  positions  by  any  purchaser  P — If  so— - 

22,^26.  (Kr.  Do  Boch  Porter.)  It  would  be  taken  over . 
as  a  going  concern,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes.   It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  care  in  the  looking  after. 

22.327.  {Chavrmaa.)  We  know  what  your  present 
inoome  is  P— -Yes. 

22.328.  We  have  had  the  figures  laid  before  us  of 
your  present  inoome,  and  wo  know  that  it  is  a  growing 
income ;  it  has  been  growing,  has  it  not,  for  years  P— 
Yes,  it  has  been  progressive ;  and  the  expenditure  has 
also  been  very  groat.  Our  taxes  have  increased ;  now 
we  pay  nearly  70,0001.  a  year  in  rates  and  taa»s. 

22,320.  Oan  you  give  us  any  information  that  will 
show  bow  much  of  that  capital  of  1^  millions,  roughly 
speaking,  fixed  in  l^iQ,  represents  the  value  of  real 
estate,  or  of  a  commcroial  wator-aelling  undertaking  ? 
— I  think  it  has  been  always  kept  all  together,  so  that 
I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  any  idea  what  the 
diSbrent  lands  cost. 

Oo  3 
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Mr*  U  C  ^>^0.  Can  you  tell  as  hov  that  figure  of  one  million 

B  JsoKiei  bt^f— I  am  not  giving  exact  fignreB,  yon  know — 

'           '  was  arrived  utf — ^Xhey  went  into  it  all  at  the  time  of 

S3  Jan.  '99  -A-Ot  of  l^liament ;  they  had  the  flgnres  before 

  them  at  the  time. 

22.331.  I  want  to  know  what  was  gone  into,  and  what 
was  the  resnlt  ? — It  was  in  the  evidenoe  of  1852 ;  I 
really  cannot  can^  in  my  mind  exactly  how  they  made 
up  l^e  amount. 

22.332.  Very  well,  you  cannot  tell  ns.  Tour  secretary, 
perhaps,  would  be  able  to  cell  us  something  about  thatP 
—I  do  not  think  that  be  would  be  able  to  give  yon  any 
further  inFormation.  I  think  the  phraseology  is  that 
it  was  put  at  a  million  and  a  half  and  ''upwards;  "  is 
not  it  F 

(Mr.  Fope.)  Yos ;  but  I  should  think  wo  oan  find  in 
the  evidence  of  1852  what  the  calculation  was  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament,  npon  whioh  that  was  based — 
because  that  is  what  the  noble  Chairman  is  asking. 

22,383.  (Chairman.)  Ton  say  yon  see  no  advantage  to 
the  water  consnmer  in  a  puTohase  of  your  company  by 
any  public  body  P — I  mean  to  say  it  is  so  well-conducted 
at  the  present  time,  and  they  seem  to  be  bo  well  Batis- 
fied  with  their  rates,  that  I  cannot  see  they  will  gain 
any  advantage.  The  chances  are  tliat  the  rate  of 
wages  that  a  munioipality  would  pay  would  be  much 
larger  than  a  private  oompany  would  pay ;  and  they 
would  have  tiien  to  get  a  rate-in-aid,  which,  in  the  oose 
Uanchester,  I  believe,  is  3d.  in  tb,e  £. 

22.334.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  at^  difierenoe  to 
the  City  of  Londoo  P — -1  think  it  would  make  a  very 
great  mfierence  to  them,  btwause  I  have  no  doubt  that 
may  municipality  buying  the  water  oompaniea  up 
would  put  them  up  to  their  full  rateable  value  at  once. 

22.335.  (8vr  John  Doringion.)  In  fact,  a  public  body 
would  be  unable  to  draw  that  distinction  which  you 
draw  between  the  legal  consumer  and  a  person  who  is 
deriving  actual  benefit,  that  is  to  say,  the  City  of 
London  does  not  want  the  water  to  the  extent  of  its 
rateable  vidne,  and  so  ^ou  give  them  a  great  advan- 
tage, do  yon  notf — I  think  wo  can  deal  better  wiUi  it. 
Of  canraa,  if  it  wwe  a  public  body,  they  would  feel  it 
their  duty  to  pat  evoiybody  up  to  their  full  extent  so  as 
to  get  the  amount. 

22»SS6.  If  they  charge  npon  rateable  value,  the  City 
of  London  would  have  to  pay  upon  rateable  value  the 
same  aa  anybody  else  P-^Tes,  the  whole  of  it. 

22.337.  Aud  they  could  not  draw  the  distinction 
which  you  draw — out  of  pare  generosi^.  I  suppose— 
expediency,  shall  we  say  P   [No  arwtcer.J 

22.338.  {Mr.  H.  W.  CHf^s.)  It  is  a  mere  mutter  of 
opinion,  of  course,  which  would  be  the  fairest  way  of 
chargiDgP — Tea. 

22.339.  {Chairman.)  Any  purchaser  would  get  the 
legal  right  to  charge  yonr  full  statutory  rate  P — Cer- 
tainly, and  the  Company  has  it ,  but  thoy  do  not  exercise 
that  power. 

22.340.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  why  you  do  not 
exercise  it  now;  is  it  that  you  are  already  so  much 
overpaid  that  you  do  not  dare  to  charge  more  P — Oh, 
dear,  no. 

22.341.  Then  why  do  yon  not  charge  it  now  P  Why 
do  you  let  off  these  rich  bonkers  and  merchants  in  the 
City  P— It  was  done  at  a  time  when  we  luid  to  revise 
our  rates  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
we  tiicught  

22.342.  Stop,  stop ;  at  a  time  when  you  hod  to  revise 

?our  rates  in  conseqnenoo  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  P — 
es. 

22,843.  In  1852  do  you  mean  P— Torrens's  Act,  I 
think  it  was.  When  it  was  brought  in  we  were  obliged 
to  charge  upon  the  net  annual  value ;  the  annual  value 
was  then  defined,  aud  in  consequence  of  that  the  board 
took  it  into  consideration,  and  on  going  into  it  very 
carefully  they  thought  that  it  would  be  such  an 
immense  jump  to  put  them  up  to  their  full  rateable 
value  that  they  decided  they  would  not  do  it. 

22.344.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  been  charging  on  the 
gross  rateable  value,  as  I  understand? — No,  on  the 
annual  value  as  it  was ;  that  is,  the  Gompauy  took  their 
view  of  the  animal  value,  and  it  was  the  rent  of  the 
house  which  guided  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

22.345.  Then  came  Torrens's  Act,  whioh  cut  yon 
dowE  to  the  net  rateable  value  P — Tes. 

22.346.  Therefore  dimiuiBhcd  whnt  you  wcro  entitled 
to  chnrgo  P— The  City  


22.347.  Jnst  assent  to  that  first.  Torrens's  Act  cut 
you  down  to  the  set  rateable  value  P — ^Tea,  thoy  took 
off  certain  ohargeii,  which  oame  down  to  the  not  annual 
valne. 

22.348.  Very  well;  then,  being  cut  down  to. a  lower 
annual  value,  you  thereupon  generously  gave  the  City 
a  jo'eeent  of  one-third  of  that  charge  P  -  Yon  see,  in  tho 
Gity  we  did  not  put  up  our  old  costomers  to  a  great 
extent.  When  we  came  to  look  at  it,  as  the  Oi^ 
was  being  rebuilt  then,  and  the  rents  became  very  much 
higher,  we  did  not  interfere  as  long  as  they  were  old 
tenants,  and  they  were  down  at  the  low  rates,  the  old 
rates,  that  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  They 
had  gradually  gone  up  iji  value,  but  we  had  taken  no 
notice  of  that.  We  had  to  come  to  some  sort  oi  under- 
standing how  we  were  going  to  rate  the  Oity. 

22.349.  If  yon  had  rated  the  Gity  at  the  amoont 
which  yonr  Act  of  Parliament  authorism  you  to  rate 
them  at,  you  would  have  been  able  to  nuke  lai^^ 
dednctionR  to  all  your  poor  costomers  in  Iobb  prosperona 
districts  P — Indeed,  on  the  otber  hand,  it  is  the  poor 
people  who  do  not  pav  muoh  for  the  water.  We  an 
obliged  to  make  the  rion,  you  may  say,  pay  for  the  poor. 

22,360.  But  you  do  not  make  the  rich  pay  m  much 
as  you  might  P — "So,  not  in  the  City. 

22.351.  Why  do  ;rou  notP  WTiv  do  you  not  bleed 
the  City  which  a  prasperous  r— It  is  the  outer 
disbiotB  that  we  are  lusmg  money  by  supplying. 
When  we  are  supplying  water  at  a  penny  a  day  it 
cannot  be  expeoted  that  we  should  keep  on  at  that. 

22.352.  {Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Was  it  not  the  case 
that  before  Torrens's  Act  you  used  to  take  your  own 
view  of  the  annual  value  P — Yes,  that  is  what  it  was. 

22.353.  After  Torrens's  Act  von  looked  at  what 
the  rateable  value  was,  and  the  oifCerence  was  bo  great 
that  you  did  not  take  the  whole  difference  P — We 
decided  not  to  go  up  to  the  full  rateable  value.  We 
found  that  we  could  rate  the  City  when  we  oame  to 
look  into  it  under  the  new  Act  to  that  eztral,  but  the 
board  decided  that  they  would  not  go  to  the  ftill 
extent. 

22.354.  Before  that  you  had  taken  your  own  view  of 
what  was  annual  valne,  and  you  had  not  gone  to  the 
rate-book  at  allP  —  We  judged  each  house  on  its 
merits. 

22.355.  {Chairman.)  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  your 
estimate  of  nnnnal  value  was  less  than  the  real  aonoal 
value  P — Yes,  a  great  deal  less. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  He  says,  as  I  understand  it,  that  they 
were  very  old  paymonts  whioh  his  customers  had 
made. 

22.356.  {Mr.  De  Soek  Porter.)  Was  €here  any  com- 
pact with  anybody  in  partionlar  with  reference  to  this 
two-thirds  ?— Oh  dear  no. 

22.357.  Ko  one  negotiated  on  behi^f  of  the  ratepayer 

and  the  consumer  P — Not  at  all. 

22.358.  It  was  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the 
company  P — ^We  simply  went  into  the  whole  rating, 
and  went  through  every  item,  and  we  put  it  as  Uar  as 

we  could- according  to  the  circumstances. 

22.359.  {Cliavrman.)  121.  odd  per  cent,  being  the 
dividend  P  —  I  forget  what  we  wore  p^ix^c  at  that 
time ;  I  have  no  doubt  yon'  are  right. 

22.360.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Are  the  houses  of  301. 
value  and  below,  to  whom  yon  make  this  favonnble 
rate  as  well  treated  as  the  others  P — ^They  get  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water. 

22.361.  I  did  not  mean  that;  I  meant  with  regard  to 
what  tbey  pay  the  11.  4s.  is  a  very  favourable  rate  for 
a  301.  house  and  below  P — It  it  a  v^y  small  rate,  I 
consider. 


!.  It  is  a  very  favourable  rate  P— Very  favour- 
ablo  to  the  consumer. 

22.363.  It  is  more  favourable  than  above  30/.  P— 
Certainly,  because  if  they  were  xated  at  Sll.  they 
would  have  to  pay  nearly  double  for  the  water.  There 
must  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere. 

22.364.  And  in  the  City  of  London  where  the  rates 
are  very  high,  you  give  an  equalfy  favourable  rate  by 

taking  so  much  ofi'P — ^Tes. 

22.365.  So  that  yon  favour  both  ends  P— Tes. 

22.366.  {Chairman.)  Have  yon  at  all  considered, 
supposing  you  are  to  bo  bonght,  what  arbitration 
terms  yon  would  eonsider  reasonable  and  fair  P— Of 
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eovse,  the  only  terms  upon  which  a  company  ought 
tobelnnght.  ve  consider  are,  that  if  you  take  a  good 
ffoag  ooncern,  with  everything  aa  favourable  as  it  can 
be.  lud  paying  a  fair  rate  of  ioterest — that  it  ought  to 
be  bought  upon  the  terms  of  ^e  Lands  Clauses  Act. 

22.367.  Why  do  you  pin  your  afEectioos  to  the  Lands 
ClwaeB  AotP — Because  I  think  that  ia  the  fairest  way 
in  which  it  might  be  dealt  with.  Other  private  com- 
panies I  believe  have  been  bonght  np  nnder  those 
drcamstanoes. 

22.368.  The  only  thing  that  the  Lands  Clauses  Act— 
pins  the  decisions  upon  it — provides,  is  that  the  thing 
to  be  bought  must  be  valued  accon^g  to  its  value  to 
the  vandorP — ^Tfaat  would  be  according  to  income, 
ironld  it  not  P 


,  h  That  ia  all  the  Lands  Claases  Acts  saya  ?— It 
wonld  be  as  »  going  concern,  and  a  question  nrill  bo  how 
mneh  yon  will  get  a  year  for  it.  Then  there  is  the 
qnaation  of  the  naturiu  growth  of  that  concern,  and 
fotare  prospeota. 

(Jfr.  Ba^fowr  Browne.)  That  is  only  another  way  of 
giying,  scconliug  to  its  value  to  the  vendor. 

22.370.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  in  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  that  you  ^ink  is  essential  to  justice  P — I 
do  not  follow. 

22.371.  Why  do  you  want  an  arbitration  under  the 
tAnds  Clauses  Aco  specially  ?— Simply  because  the 
other  private  companies  that  have  been  bon,^ht  up  by 
mumcipalities,  have  been  bonght  up  nndcr  the  Lands 
CUoaes  Act,  I  believe,  and  thoy  have  been  dealt  very 
properly  with.   That  is  the  only  guidance  that  I  have. 

22.372.  (Mr.  Be  Both  Porter.)  They  have  been  occa- 
EionaUy  bought  by  agreement,  have  they  nnt  P — Tes,  I 
have  no  douot  they  got  better  terma  by  that. 

22.373.  Have  yon  got  in  your  mind  that  under  the 
Lauds  Glauses  Act  there  will  be  some  componaation 
f^r  compolsory  sale  P — It  is  generally  taken  so. 

23,374-5.  Why  did  not  yon  sa^  soP— I  did  not 
understand  that  that  was  your  queation. 

{Chairman.)  That  does  lurk  in  your  mind  therefore. 

[Mr.  Pember.)  It  Inrica  in  a  great  many  minds,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  Act. 

(Ghainnan.)  I  know  it  is  not  iu  the  Act. 

22.376.  {Sir  John  Sorington.)  You  wish  to  be  dealt 
with  npon  grounds  far  which  there  ia  a  precedent  P— 
Tes. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  So  that  we  know  where  we  are. 

82.377.  (l£r.H.  W.Crippg.)  Yon  moat  have  sonaidored 
this  matter  of  pnrohaae  a  'good  deal,  beoanae  yon  see 
Toa  were  connected  with  the  company  aa  long  ago  aa 
I8S2P— Yea. 

22.378.  That  was  some  time  before  yon  entorod  into 
negotiations  with  Ur.  Smith  ? — Yes. 

22.379.  You  were  a  director  at  the  time  P — I  was. 

22.380.  And  you  came  to  au  agreement  with  Hr. 
Smith  ?— Yes. 

22.381.  Everything  was  aettled  P— Yea. 

22.382.  And  Lord  Cross  brought  in  an  Act  of  Farlia- 
nwDt  to  make  Uiat  settlement  good  law.  I  daresay  yon 
bww  that  P — And  the  directors  were  satisfied  at  that 
time  with  the  settlement. 

22.383.  That  is  to  say  yon  were  satisfied  with  the 
buvain  that  Mr.  Smith  and  yonr  directors  had  made  P 
— "^kt  was  the  best  that  the  directors  conld  get  from 
Mr.  Smith. 

22.384.  And  if  that  Bill  in  Parliament  of  Lord  Cross's 
had  been  carried,  them  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
matter,  and  yon  would  have  been  satisfied  Y — We  must 
have  been.    We  should  have  taken  the  money. 

22.385.  Then,  after  that,  do  you  know  that  Lord 
Qross's  Bill  was  referred  to  Sir  William  Harcoart's 
Committee  P — Yes. 

22,385a.  You  know  what  went  on  before  Six  William 
&roourt*s  Committee  P — ^Yes. 

22.386.  Yon  were  a  party  to  that  P— We  were  no 
party  to  that. 

22.387.  So  far  as  that  went,  yon  were  aupporting  the 
Bill — 'in  effect,  yoa  were  favourable  to  the  Bill  P— - 
There  was  no  Bin. 

22.388.  It  would  have  settled  yonr  compensation  P— 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  BuL  I  do  not  reoollect 
■ajKU. 


22.389.  Yea,  there  was  P— What  Bill  was  it  P  Mr.  U,  C 

22.390.  Technically  yon  are  qnite  right.  It  was  the  -^f^ 
agreement  itself  which  was  referred  to  the  Oommittee  P  jaa.  '9' 

— Then  the  companies  took  a  neutral  position  upon  it  ^  ' 

22.391.  The  whole  question  before  Sir  William 
Harcoart's  Committee  turned  upon  whether  they  were 
good  terma  for  the  companies  or  not.  The  opponenti 
to  the  BUI,  know,  were  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  parties  in  London  who  said  yon  had  got  too  good 
terms.  Hiat  was  so,  waa  it  not  P — They  might  have 
said  so;  yea. 

22.392.  The  result  ^iza  that  the  other  nde  wan 
snocessfnlt  and  that  the  Bill  was  tlirown  out ;  or,  when 
I  say  it  was  thrown  out,  tbore  waa  a  recommendation 
from  Sir  William  Harconrt'a  Oommittee  tiiat  they  did 
not  think  the  terms  could  be  Batis&otoi7  to  the  pnblic. 
Was  not  That  the  oaaeP — That  might  have  been  the 
oaae  at  that  time;  but  it  haa  not  proFed  to  be  ao, 
because  they  are  worth  more  now  than  they  were^— 

22.393.  But  so  far  aa  the  question  went  of  continuing 
yonr  work  or  handing  it  over  to  a  public  company  was 
concerned,  that  matter  had  been  settled  between  yon 
and  Mr.  Smith.  The  queation  of  the  amount  waa  the 
only  thing  that  remained  in  doubt  P — It  was  the 
amount  that  we  went  into,  but  as  far  as  I  can  recolleot, 
it  was  not  aettled  who  were  Lo  take  over  the  companies, 

22.394.  Then  this  same  question  came  again  before 
M^r.  Flanket's  Oommittee,  did  it  not — the  question 
came  up  again  aa  to  whether  yon  should  be  purchased 
or  be  left  as  yon  were  P— On  the  London  Oonnty 
Ooimcil  Bills. 

22,396.  Yea.  I  do  not  know  vrho  was  the  author  of 
the  Bill— X  forget  now,  bub  the  question  was  wheliher 
purchase  fOiouId  take  plaoe,  or  whether  you  should  be 
left  alone  P — There  was  a  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  the 
companies. 

22,396-7.  You  were  a  director  of  the  company  at  that 
time  P — I  was. 

{l£r.  H.  W.  Oripps.)  And  Mr.  Fember,  who  appears 
for  you  now,  appeared  for  you  npou  that  occasion. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Mr.  Pember  does  not  appear  for  the  New 
Biver  Comps^y  now,  nor  did  he  then. 


i.  {Ur.  B.  W.  Crippa.)  That  is  a  small  matter. 
Mr.  Pembor  appeared  for  you  on  that  occaasion,  at  imy 
rate,  did  not  he  P — I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Fember 
actually  appeared  tor  us.  He  appeared  for  aome  of  the 
companies,  I  have  no  doubt. 

22,399.  Do  you  remember  on  that  oooasion  that  the 
whole  question  turned  upon  this:  it  being  admitted 
that  there  should  be  a  purchase,  the  whole  question 
tarned  upon  what  the  direction  should  be  to  the 
arbitrator  P — I  do  not  think  it  went  so  far  as  that. 

(Mr.  Pember)  That  waa  not  before  Sir  William 

Harcourt. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  We  never  admitted  before  any  Oommittee 
at  all  the  necessity  of  purchase.   We  submitted. 

{Mr.  3.  W.  Crippa.)  I  have  read  carefully  throng^  die 
whole  of  what  took  place  before  the  Committee. 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  Mr.  Smith  negotiated  with  na  all  on 
the  basis  that  we  were  unwilling  to  sell. 

{Mr.  B.  W.Ci-ipps.)  No  doubt  that  waa  80.  YoncHoe 
there  prepared  to  oppose  the  Bill  altogether. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so. 

(Mr.  B.  W.  Grippe.)  Then  Mr.  Plunket's  Committee 
said  at  once,  "  We  nave  made  up  our  minds  not  to  go 
"  into  that.  You  must  con  fine  yourself  to  iihe  question 
"  of  amount  and  the  queation  of  the  clause  to  arbitra- 
"  tion." 

{Mr.  Pojpe.)  Not  amount. 

{Mr.  B.  W.  Crippe.)  Yes,  it  became  that. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  If  yon  do  not  mind  my  saying  30,  sir, 
I  thi3ak  yoa  are  really  confusing  two  events  in  the  year 
before.  Lord  Oroaa's  Bill  never  came  befbre  a 
Oommittee  at  all. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Oripps  is  not 
talking  of  Lord  Oroas's  Bill. 

(Mr.  B.  W.  Cri^s.)  I  have  got  to  Hr.  Plonket'a 

Oommittee. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  And  your  statement,  air,  u 
absolutely  correct. 

(Mr.  B.  W.  Oripvs.)  Before  Mr.  Flanket's  Committee 
yon  appeared  for  the  Oorapany. 

Oo 
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Mr»H.C.  Mr,  Pember.)  You  are  misaing  out,  iir,  the  inter- 

B.  BctdtM.  mediate  stages. 

S8  Jan.  "M  i^^-  ^-       C'npp'-)  The  whole  question  there  turned 

„   upon  what  should  be  the  clause  in  the  Bill. 

(Mr.  Salfow  Srowne.)  I  appeared  before  the  Oom- 
mittee,  and  what  Hr.  Orif^s  has  sud  is  absolutely 
correct. 

(Hr.  S.  W.  Orijop».)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so — 
I  haxe  my  own  impreBsiou  upon  it ;  and  I  think  that 
is  what  took  place  before  the  Committee. 

[Mr.  JSo^ur  SroKne.)  Ho  said  he  would  not  go 
behind  Sir  William  Harcourt's  decision,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  olauHO. 

(Mr.  jff.  W.  Cri^a.)  Quite  bo. 

{3£r.  Pemheft)  Only,  if  the  hononrablo  member  of 
tho  Commission  does  not  mind  my  wiying  so,  ho  was 
rather  suggeating  that  we  wont  there  consenting  to 
purchase.    Now,  we  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Cripp8.)  No. 

(Witness.)  We  did  not  agree- 

(Mr.  S.  TT.  Crippa.)  No,  you  went  there  to  oppo.-je. 
(Jfr.  Pemirt-.)  TeB. 

(Mr.  Zf.  W.  Crippa.)  But  after  what  Mr.Plunkct  said 
as  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  you  acquiesced  in 
that. 

{Wiiiie«8.)  No,  never. 

{Mr.  Vember.)  I  acquiescod  in  tho  same  sort  of  way 
that  I  should  if  Jack  Ketch  had  got  a  noose  round  my 
neck  Ht  the  moniono. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  CHppa.)  I  can  refer  to  your  own  words 
there,  that  the  matter  after  that  turned  entirely  upon 
what  tho  clause  should  ))e. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No  doubt. 

(Jfr.  H.  W.  OHppa.)  And  if  that  clanso  had  been 
satisfactory  to  yon,  tlwre  would  hare  been  an  end  of 
the  matter  again  there,  would  not  there? 

{Mr.  Pember.)  No. 

(WiltiPM,)  I  cannot  say  that. 

22,400.  (3fr.  S.  W.  Onppa.)  Was  not  the  whole 
question  of  the  clause  in  effect  whether  there  should  bo 
a  direction  to  the  arbitrators  that  they  should  not  allow 
anything  for  compulsory  purchase  ?  Was  not  that  the 
essential  question  P — Tliere  was  a  clause  proposed,  but 
the  companies  did  not  accede  to  that  olanso  in  any  way. 

22,401-2.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Crippn,)  liro,yoadidnot.  And 
the  qnestion  which  was  argued  at  such  length  was, 
whether  that  should  he  the  clause,  or  whether  there 
should  be  nothine  at  all  on  the  matter,  but  that  it 
sfaonld  be  left  entirely  to  the  arbitrator ;  that  was  the 
whole  question.  Now,  at  that  time,  yon  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  gone  on  with  the  purchase, 
supposing  no  Buch  clause  as  that  against  compulsory 
purchase  had  been  put  into  the  Bill,  should  you  not  P — 
No,  we  were  not  satisfied  at  all.  We  were  there 
opposing  the  Bills  brought  in  by  the  Loudon  County 
Council,  and  we  were  never  satisfied  at  all  with  the 
purchase. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Crippi.)  Though  you  were  there  opposing 
the  Bill,  you  contested  the  question  upon  tho  words 
of  that  olanse. 

(Jfr.  Pemhei:)  No  doubt. 

(Witnets.)  That  is  as  far  as  we  had  got. 

22,403.  (Mr.  H.  W.  CHppB.)  Supposing  that  at  that 
time  the  County  Council  had  withdrawn  their  sugges- 
tion that  there  should  bo  a  clause  preventing  the  ar- 
bitrator  from  going  into  compulsory  purchase,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter,  would  not 
there  P  You  would  have  been  satisfied  P — I  cannot  say. 
I  daresay  there  were  other  matters  to  fight  out  as 
well. 

(Jfr.  ff.  W.  Crqjps.)  Thoro  may  have  been  with 

reference  to  the  Kent  Company. 

(Chadrman.)  They  were  opposing  the  whole — they 
were  opposing  everything. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  That  discussion  on  clauses,  which  you 
are  very  properly  narrating,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
took  place  before  the  decision  of  the  preamble  of  tho 
BilL 

(Jfr,  B.  W.  Cri^s.)  Yea,  they  never  decided  the 
preamble  of  tho  Bill  in  point  of  fact. 


(3fr.  Pemhei:)  No. 

(Jfr.  J3".  W.  Ci~ipp8.)  They  told  you  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  go  on.  You  know  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  p08t|)one  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  until  clauses 
have  been  settled,  where  tho  whole  question  ia  a 
question  of  clauses. 

(Jfr.  Baffour  Brovjnc.)  The  House  of  Lords  always 
does  that. 

(Jfr.  If.  W.  Cripps.)  It  always  did  that  in  my  time, 
and  so  do  the  committees  of  the  Hou.se  of  OommonB 
constantly  say:  "We  will  not  say  anything  alxmt 
"  preamble,  tliis  question  turns  entirely  nponclansos." 
They  deal  with  it  upon  the  real  question,  and  then  the 
preamble  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

(Jfr.  Pemier.)  So  long  as  it  appears  that  it  was  the 
committee  that  made  it  a  matteo*  of  clanses,  and  not  a 
matter  of  preamble,  and  that  it  was  not  ODrsdvci,  I 
have  no  objection. 

(Jfr.  S.  W,  €npp$.)  On  the  contrary.  I  cay  it  was  not 
yourselves.  You  went  there  to  oppose,  but  tho  Com- 
mittee made  it  a  question  of  clauses. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  They  said  they  would  not  go  behind  the 
pi-evious  decision  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  we  gave 
way — submitted ;  wc  did  not  acquiesce,  we  submitted. 

22.404.  (Jfr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  And  that  being  so  you 
went  on  upon  clauses.  (To  Witnegs.)  All  I  want  now 
is  what  your  opinion  at  that  time  was,  as  you  must 
have  been  a  party  to  it,  whether,  if  that  clause  had 
been  made  satisfactory  to  you,  tho  purchase  would  not 
have  gone  on  as  far  as  yon  were  concerned  ?— Of  course, 
there  wore  other  questions  to  consider. 

22.405.  There  might  have  been  some  other.  Lot  us 
take  it  that  that  was  the  main  point  to  consider  P — Of 
course,  the  clause  was  tho  j)oint  which  we  stood  out 
against. 

22.406.  Putting  it  shortly,  yon  areof  opinion,  are  you 
not.  that  it  is  not  worth  the  consumers'  while  to  purchase 
at  the  price  which  you  think  yon  ought  to  receive  P — 
I  think,  as  it  is  a  good  going  concern,  that  it  might  he 
mado  still  to  pay  very  well.  It  is  according  to  who 
takes  the  management  of  it.  The  only  management 
that  I  con  aeo  would  bo  a  permameut  management ; 
some  board  who  would  always  be  lookino:  after  it,  and 
not  a  board  tbat  would  be  elected  only  every  tlireo 
years,  because  by  the  time  they  had  begun  to  under- 
stand it  they  would  go  out  of  office  very  likely. 

22.407.  Then  you  think  a  purchaser  might  be  found 
where  it  would  bo  worth  while  to  do  it  P — I  think  tho 
question  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  whole  of  the 
Iktetropolis  and  outside  tho  metropolitan  area,  with  its 
population  of  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  f^uch 
a  very  gigantic  concern  that  there  is  no  Board  or 
Statutory  Committee  who  could  undertake  it;  and  I 
think  that  the  Grovornment  would  be  the  only  people 
who  ought  to  take  it  up — a  Government  Department. 

22,403.  Ky  question  to  you  is  a  much  smaller  matter 
than  the  large  question  'which  you  are  going  into. 
Suppose  you  differ  from  the  intended  purchasers, 
whoever  they  may  be,  about  whether  a  certain  qnestioa 
should  be  one  of  the  matters  considered  or  not,  woald 
it  not  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  leave  that  to  the 
arbitrator?— If  the  companies  are  to  be  purchased,  and 
they  would  have  to  go  to  arbitration,  I  think  the 
arbitration  ought  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  w^  that 
the  arbitrator  should  not  be  fettered  either  one  way  or 
tho  other. 

22.409.  Quito  80;  yon  would  leave  everything  to  an 
unfettered  arbitrator  p — Certainly. 

22.410.  Taking  great  care  that  tho  arbitrator  should 
be  a  person  whom  everybody  would  have  confidence  in. 
You  cannot  got  beyond  that  P — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

22.411.  (Jfr.  Lewis.)  Looking  to  the  uncertainty  of 
arbitration,  if  you  must  be  purchased  would  it  not  be 
more  satisfactory  to  be  purchased  on  the  basis  of  your 
net  income  ?  Then  jou  would  have  a  certainty,  and 
you  would  know  where  you  were  ? — Of  course,  if  we  are 
to  be  purchased  the  income  would  fbrm  a  very  proper 
basis  to  be  taken  upon. 

22.412.  Ought  it  not  to  be  the  onI;|r  basis .°— I  think 
there  is  something  else  to  be  said  as  to  fature 
prospects. 

22.413.  Yes:  but  then  there  is  future  expenditure, 
yon  see,  to  go  against  that  P — I  think  that  we  could 
show,  vei7  likely,  that  there  might  be  some  profit  still 
to  bo  maw  beyond  the  expenditare. 
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2^414.  Thcro  IB  one  other  qaeation  I  should  like  to 
ukyoQ.  Was  the  Clerkenwell  Estate  dealt  with  in  the 
agreement  which  70a  entered  into  with  Mr.  Smith,  or 
vas  it  excluded  ? — It  was  all  included. 

22.415.  Was  that  to  bo  left  with  the  Company?— 
Ifo,  I  hare  mad»  a  mistake.  I  am  told  that  &9 
Cler^^enwcU  Estate  was  retained. 

22.416.  {Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Under  that  agreement 
with  Mr.  Smith  yon  would  not  have  had  to  have  gone 
to  aia  arbitrator  at  all,  because  the  amounts  were  settled 
imd  determined  ? — No ;  the  Company  and  Mr.  Smith 
had  agreed  upon  terms. 

•22,417.  You  are  asked  about  whether  one  thing  or 
ano^er  might  not  be  a  fair  basis  to  go  npon.  Wonid 
it  not  be  a  fair  basis  to  leave  the  whole  question  in 
every  way  to  the  arbitrator.  Say  a  sum  of  money  is  to 
be  paid  for  this  as  between  vendor  and  purchaser,  and 
let  the  arbitrator  fix,  after  hearing  everything,  what 
that  sum  of  money  shall  ho  9 — Of  course,  if  a  concern 
ia  to  bo  Bold,  the  foirest  way  is  to  leave  that  to  «i 
arbitrator.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

22.418.  (Chairman.)  The  question  wo  have  got  xo 
determine  is  whether  the  result  of  that  arbitration  will 
be  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  the  water  consumer  P — That,  of 
course,  we  can  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say. 

22.419.  That  is  ,the  question  we  want  yon  to  throw 
light  upon  if  you  can.  Of  course,  it  is  always  possible 
to  get  a  fair  decision  from  a  proi«r  and  wise  arbitrator. 
Bat  the  question  wo  have  got  to  determine  is,  whether 
the  result  of  that  decision  of  the  fair  and  wise  arbitrator 
will  be  to  entail  a  greater  charge  upon  the  water  con< 
Burner  or  the  ratepayer,  or  a  less  charge.  Can  you  help 
OS  upon  that  qneHtion^  which  in  tho  only  one  wo  have 
to  consider  P — It  is  according,  of  course,  to  the  amount 
that  is  paid  for  the  concern. 

22.420.  What  in  your  judgment  ought  a  fair 
arbitrator  to  give  for  the  concern  P — ^WcU,  of  course  I 
cannot  say. 

22.421.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  your  figures.  But,  for 
instance,  ought  he  to  take  so  many  years'  purchase  of 
the  present  income? — I  think  he  oaght  certainly  to 
give  the  full  ivalne  of  the  concern  by  way  of  income  ; 
that  the  shareholders  should  not  be  selling  at  a  loss  of 
iccome  for  any  time. 

22.422.  Do  you  look  upon  it  that  there  is  a  certain 
prospective  income  for  every  shareholder  in  the  Kew 
Hivcr  Company  P — I  think  tbat  if  tho  company  goes 
on,  properly  managed,  it  will  be  able  to  keep  np  its 
diridonds  and  also  pay  a  little  more. 

22.423.  Then  in  your  jndgment  a  fair  arbitrator 
oaght  to  award  the  present  value  of  that  possible 
prospective  income  P — Yes,  as  well  as  the  income  at 
present. 

22,424-5.  Then  the  purchaser  will  have  to  pay  the 
present  shareholders  what  represents  those  two  items 
and  also  provide  a  sinking  fund  ? — I  do  not  know  about 
the  sinking  fund. 

[Chairman.)  Parliament  always  requires  one. 

22,^.  (Jfi*.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Yon  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  arbitrator  will  not  do  what  is  fair  when  tho 
qnestion  is  put  before  him.  If  yon  prove  to  the  arbi- 
trator  that  there  will  be  some  prospective  improvement, 
it  would  be  a  fair  thing  for  the  arbitrator  to  consider, 
would  it  not  P — I  should  not  have  thought  that  there 
iraa  any  doubt  about  that. 

22.427.  {Chairman.)  Tho  whole  question  we  have  to 
decide  is  whether  that  would  be  a  loss  or  gain  to  the 
purchaser  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  yon. 

22.428.  {Major-Omeral  8eoU.)  Would  it  not  fae  the 
business  of  the  arbitrator  to  bo  discount  all  future 
profits  on  the  purchase  price  that  a  purchaser  would 
really  hare  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of 
extra  profit  F — Tl^t  would  be  the  proper  way  I  have  no 
doQbt. 

22.429.  (Cltairman.)  Then  ho  would  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  extra  profit;  he  would 
bare  paid  it  all  down  and  he  would  have  to  provide  a 
Bmking  fund  P— I  do  not  understand  your  question  as 
to  n  siting  fond. 

22.430.  (Kajor  -  Oennol  Seott.)  Then  comes  the 
question  whether  the  cost  of  administration  by  a  public 
hody  would  he  less  ec<m(»nical  than  tiiat  of  your  own 
dinotorate  P — should  think  that  the  _  concern  is 
Miried  on  as  econonucally  as  it  can  be  with  the  staff, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Soneham  in  his  report  says  so. 
He  has  got  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 


23,432.  Do  yoa  think  that  under  a  public  body,  and  j/^  m  q. 
what  you  were  alluding  to  just  now,  abody  periodioally  b.  Bowla, 
elected,  the  administration  would  be  cheaper  or  more  , 
expensive  P — I  think  that  oonsidoring  the  way  in  which  88  Jan.'St. 
the  rate  of  wages  seems  to  increase*  under  a  public 
body,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  aro  paying  at  present. 

22.432.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  your 
Thames  supply,  will  tho  profit  on  youp  Thunes  water 
be  as  great  as  your  profit  on  your  Iiea  water  P— I  think 
the  Thames  supply  will  assist  us  in  keeping  up  our 
supply  for  now  oustomers. 

22.433.  If  you  charge  that  particular  supply  with 
the  whole  capital  cost  of  exploitation  of  the  Thames 
water,  it  being  an  expensive  business  to  get  it  from 
that  distance,  do  you  expect  to  get  as  muoE  profit  out 
of  that  water,  gallon  for  gallon,  as  you  do  out  of  a  well 
ia  tho  Lea  vaUcy,  or  out  of  the  Lea  itwdf  P— I  have  not 
gone  into  that  question  to  see  how  it  will  work  out  ia 
that  way. 

22,484.  The  distance  will  tell,  will  it  not  P— Not  when 
once  the  money  is  laid  out ;  if  tho  money  is  borrowed 
on  fair  and  proper  terms. 

22.435.  But  still  the  capital  would  be  sunk  in  making 
a  conduit  which  would  bo  of  very  considerable  length, 
and  which  would  not  be  useful  on  the  road  until  it 
entered  your  own  district  P — It  is  to  supply  oar  own 
district  that  we  require  the  water. 

22.436.  Exactly.  Therefore  all  that  work  that  you 
do  in  bringing  the  water  to  your  district  is  greater 
than  would  be  the  work  that  you  would  have  to  do  in 
distributing  from  the  Lea  to  your  district  ?~-Yea,  but 
then  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  in  comimrison 
with  what  there  would  be  if  wo  had  to  coustruot  largo 
works  in  the  Lea  valley  again  to  augment  our  supply. 
We  want  more  water,  and  I  do  not  think  this  is  any 
more  expensive  a  way  of  doing  it  than  the  other  way. 

22.437.  (Chamnan.)  You  mean  it  would  be  as  ex- 
pensive to  sink  mora  wells  or  to  work  new  headings  in 
the  Lea  as  to  make  your  conduit  to  Staines  P— To  keep 
pace  with  our  supply  that  we  want  year  after  year. 

22.438.  What  do  you  say  about  Wales.  Suppose  you 
were  driven  to  go  to  Wales,  and  to  make  a  conduit  of 
lti2  milos,  I  think  it  is,  would  that  be  a  more  expensive 
way  of  getting  the  same  amount  of  water  P — I  should 
think  it  wonld  require  a  very  large  capital ;  hut  if  at 
some  future  time  it  is  necessary,  and  all  London 
requires  a  larger  supply  of  water,  I  do  not  soo  any 
reason  why  the  companies  should  not  form  a  fedei«- 
tion,  the  same  as  some  of  them  have  at  present 
farmed  wtth  regard  to  the  Staines  scheme,  and  so  bring 
water  from  elsewhero  if  it  is  required ;  but  it  would  be 
many  years,  in  our  opinion,  bofore  it  is  required  to  go 
further  than  the  Thunes. 

22.439.  Would  you  expect  to  get  12  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  you  expend  upon  that  supply?  You  aro 
now  paying  moro  than  12  per  cent.  P— Of  counte ;  une 

'  must  put  ono  item  against  another,  and  so  it  balances. 
I  do  not  expect  it  will  pay  12  per  cent.,  perhaps,  right 
out  at  first. 

(ifr.  Fcmber.)  It  need  not  interfere  with  the  12  per 
cent,  on  tho  present  capital. 

(Sir  John  Dm-ingtcn.)  Tour  additional  water  supply 
with  this  new  conduit  you  are  making  'will  not  pay 
quite  so  well  as  your  old  water  supply,  and,  therefore, 
to  some  extent  it  will  water  down  the  dividend  that 
you  are  paying. 

(Jlfr.  Pt  Hitw.)  Not  if  it  pays  the  interest  on  the 
money. 

(Wiinees.)  I  do  not  say  that,  because  all  we  wont  is 
to  keep  up  our  supply  of  water  for  tho  increased 
consumption. 

22,410.  (Sir  John  Vorington.)  Supposing  you  are 
making  a  profit  of  12  per  cent,  upon  every  million 
gallons  supplied  under  your  present  system,  do  you 
think  that  a  million  gallons  brought  to  you  from  the 
Thames  will  pay  yoa  as  well  P— I  dare  say  it  will.  It 
will,  of  courtie,  mix  with  the  other  water,  and  I  do  not 
thiidc  that  we  can  work  it  out. 

22.441.  The  question  is  whether,  in  reference  to  the 
capital  outlay,  it  will  pay  as  well  as  the  old  capital 
outlay  P — I  cannot  answer  ^t  question.  I  have  not 
gone  into  it  Bufficiently. 

22.442.  {Mr.  J)e  Bock  Pm-tei\)  But  putting  it  roughly, 
will  uoi>  the  capital  have  a  first  charge  of  30,000!. 
upon  it.    AsBuming  it  costs  a  1,000,000!.  for  tlds 
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Ifr.  B.  C.  oondiut,  will  not  it  liaTe  t«  bear  a  dead  charge  of 
3.  BmaUt.  30,000Z.  a  year  and  payment  in  respect  of  the  Binking 

  fund  before  you  get  any  profit  on  it,  because  yon  are 

ISj'an.  *99  merely  taking  the  water  to  yonr  river  head? — It  will 
-  work  m,  of  oonrse,  with  our  other  capital.  Bat  there 
is  no  donbt  that  Parliament  will  Imve  to  take  the 
ainldng  fund  off,  beoanse  that  was  only  put  on  for  a 
particular  purpose.  If  the  companies  are  to  go  on,  the 
Binking  fund  cannot  be  kept  up.  The  sinking  fund,  as 
impraed,  was  only  put  on  because  it  was  supposed  t^at 
we  were  to  be  bought  up  shortly.  If  that  is  now 
tiiTOwn  orer,  and  the  (Mnnranies  are  to  go  on,  Farlia- 
ment  mnst  naturally  takeoff  the  sinking  fond.  Beoanse 
it  is  not  a  sinking  Aind  as  ordinarily  underBtood  by 
urban  antiiorities  and  munioipalitieB  who  borrow  money, 
and  who  have  to  pay,  when  they  so  borrow  money,  so 
mnoh  towards  redeeming  the  capital  sum  in  so  many 
years.  This  is  not  that  sort  of  sinking  fund  at  all. 

22,443.  No,  I  understand  P— It  is  a  fhnd  in  which  the 
shareholders  are  to  be  fined  for  adding  to  their  works. 

22,444  Parliament  will  not  be  likely  to  give  up  the 
benefit  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  compcmies  widiout 
having  something  in  retnm  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  very 
wrong  of  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  companies  in 
that  way. 

22,445.  (3fr  ,S.  W,  Oripps.)  I  did  not  quite  finish  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  yon.  At  the  preseni^  time  a  very  lar^ 
proportion  of  your  capital  is  debenture  capital,  is  it 
notr  Have  you  not  a  million  of  debenture  capital  ?— 
One  and  a  half  millions  of  debenture  capital. 

22,416.  And  that  is  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest?— A 
fixed  late. 

22.447.  Therefore,  that  wonld  not  be  affecLed  at  all 
(Mr.  P«m&er.)  Ho. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  Criaps.)  Whether  you  go  on  with  the 
company,  or  whether  yonr  interest  passes  to  a  pnblic 
body,  it  would  not  be  affected  P 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  No. 

22,418.  (Jfr.  H.  W.  CHpp$.)  That  debenture  interest 
would  have  to  bo  paid  the  same  by  either  P— Whoever 
buys  it  will  buy  

22.449.  Ton  have  no  interest  Whatever  now  in 
increasing  the  capital  for  the  pnrpose  of  increasing 
Uiat  debenture  interest,  because  your  own  dividend 
upon  the  old  capital  is  fixed,  and  the  debentare  capital 
is  fixed— — 

[Ohairman.)  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  dividend 
of  the  New  Biver. 

(WUness.)  Our  dividend  is  not  a  fixed  dividend. 

22.450.  {Mr.  S.  W.  Ci-ipps.)  Quite  bo.  I  daresay  yon 
know  what  was  decided  by  Sir  Joseph  Pease's 
Committee — the  last  Oommittee  that  sat  upon  this 
matter  in  the  House  of  OommonB  P — I  do  not  ktiow  what 
you  allude  to. 

22.451.  I  allude  to  the  Beport  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Pease's  Oommittee  to  the  House  of  Conomons  in  1896  P 
—What  is  the  point. 

22.452.  I  will  just  read  to  you  a  sentence  from  that, 
and  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  it.  He  says : 
"  By  the  now  established  mode  of  including  all  new 
"  stock  by  auction,  and  by  the  application  of  the 
"  sinking  fund  to  all  moneys  required  by  the  oom- 
*'  panies  for  their  development,  they  have  no  longer 
"  the  stimulus  of  remuneration  which  is  one  of  the 
*'  wholesome  factors  in  open  trade."  That  is  to  say, 
yon  have  no  interest  in  getting  further  profit  out  of 
yonr  debenture  capital  than  you  have  got  already  P — 
The  shareholders  do  not  gain  any  advantage  at  all 
from  that. 

22,458.  And  it  would  remain  just  the  same.  "  On 
**  tlie  other  hand,  the  consumer  is  left  without  that 
*'  oare  of  his  interests  which  is  insured  by  placing  the 
**  supply  under  a  representative  body,  in  miose 
*'  election  he  is  personally  interested."  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say — I  will  read  you  one  more  paragraph — "  In 
"  the  meantime,  each  session,  applications  to  Parlia- 

ment,  sometimes  inconsistent,  and  usually  without 
**  concert  with  one  another,  are  being  made,  which  are 
"  opposed  by  local  authorities  and  private  persons. 
"  liieae  proceedings  are  annually  costing  a  very  large 
"  sum  of  money,  and  the  Committeos  of  Parliament, 
*'  being  obliged  to  consider  each  proposal  sepazately, 
"  witiiont  reloreiuje  to  any  |;eneral  scheme,  nave  the 
**  almost  impoisible  task  assigned  to  them  of  decoding 


*'  what  powers  ahonld  be  granted  to  the  water  oom- 
"  panies  in  order  f>hat  thoy  may  provide  for  the  wants 
"  of  an  ever  increasing  population,  and  what  powers 
"  withheld  to  avoid  the  water  companies  aoqniring  an 
"  incredsed  value,  in  the  event  of  purchase  by  a  publio 
"  ituthority."  Do  yoQ  feel  the  force  of  thatP — Year 
after  year  we  have  to  go  to  Parliament  and  oppose  all 
these  bills  that  are  brought  against  ns.  It  is  rerj 
harassing. 

22.454.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  very  large  sum  of 
muney  is  spent  by  you  annually  P — It  is  very  harassing 
indeed  to  us,  and  also  costs  us  a  great  deal  of  money. 

22.455.  If  you  have  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  have  done,  have  you  any  reasju  to  snppose  Uiat 
will  not  continue  P — Wo  hope  not. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  We  hope  it  will  diminish  the  probability 
of  it,  at  all  events. 

22.456.  {Mr.  B.  W.  Cripps.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  controL  You  do  not  think  any  further 
legislative  control  wonld  help  the  matter  in  any  way, 
do  youP — I  cannot  see  how  it  is  rofjuired.  There  is 
a  water  examiner  appointed,  who  doed  his  work  very 
efficientty,  and  looln  into  ever^hing.  He  goes  round 
the  works,  and  sees  what  is  going  on. 

22.457.  I  ^uite  agree  with  yon,  aud  therefore  we 
need  not  discuss  that  point  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  yon  are  aware  that  the  only  control  which 
has  been  sug^sted  on  the  other  stde  which  L  hava 
taken  any  notice  of  is  a  sng^^stion  that  two  gentlemen 
ehonld  l>e  appointed  to  sit  with  each  of  the  eight 
companies'  directors,  to  represent  the  public  on  those 
companies.  Do  you  think  that  that  wonld  be 
effective  P — ^I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  any 
advantage  whatever. 

{Ohairman.)  I  must  not  be  taken  as  assenting  to  that 
08  being  the  only  form  of  control  which  has  been 
suggested.  A  vast  amount  of  control  has  been 
suggested. 

22.458.  {Mr.  E.  W.  Orim)  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  I 
daresay  there  has  been.  Can  you  suggest  any  other 
control  P — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  oontrol 
required.  You  see  there  is  a  new  Act,  whioh  came  in 
in  1897 — Hr.  Ohaplin's  Act; — which  involved  a  ^at 
deal  more  control ;  but  there  has  not  becm  a  sm^ 
case  brought  against  the  water  oompanies  yet  under 
that  Act. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brown?.)  Oh,  yes,  there  has. 
{Wi1/net$.)  We  have  bad  none. 

22,469.  (Mr.  S.  W.  Oripps.)  You  know  the  Act  of 
Parliament  whioh  gives  the  control.  You  think  that 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  an  Act  of  ^rliament 
can  go,  is  sufficient  P — Quite  sufficient. 

22.460.  You  add  to  your  capital  every  half-year,  do 

not  you  P — To  the  capital  ? 

22.461.  Yes.  In  the  accounts  you  publish,  which 
I  hare  seen,  there  is  a  column  stoting  what  addition 
to  the  capital  is  made  each  half-year  P — The  capital 
outlay,  ^n  mean  to  say— the  outlay  for  works— the 
new  capital. 

22.462.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  applied  to;  but 
under  the  capital  account  there  is  a  half-yearly 
addition  P — We  do  not  add  to  our  capital  at  all  in  any 
way.  We  only  have  capital  expenditure  which  is 
authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  aud  that  we  every 
year,  of  course,  expend. 

22.463.  Parliament  anthorises  you  to  raise  a  certaiti 
amount  oE  capital.  You  spend  it  from  time  to  time  ; 
is  that  it  P  —  The  capital  outlay  is  made  out  of 
debenture  stock.  That  is  raised  for  that  purpose. 
That  is  the  extra  capital  outlay. 

22.464.  But  you.  as  a  company,  have  to  apply  it  and 
to  spend  it  P — Of  course  we  nave  to  spend  it. 

22.465.  And  every  half-year  there  is  an  addition 
made  to  the  capital  by  what  you  hare  spent  out  of 
what  you  had  power  to  raise  by  debentures  P — We 
have  power  to  raise  it,  and  there  are  also  new  mains 
to  be  laid  for  all  the  different  honses  that  are  being 
built.  Thac  is  how  it  goes  ont  principally. 

22.466.  (OKairmsM.)  Not  every  half-year,  snrelyP — 
Yes,  we  spend  about  10,0001.  a  year  m  driving  new- 
mains. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  I  think,  if  you  look  at  page  60  «f 
Mr.  Stoneham's  report,  you  will  see  exactly  how 
it  is. 
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(Jfr.  S.  W.  Cr^)p«.)  Here  it  is :  *'  Oapitai  Hoonnt 
iat  the  half-yeu-  endiuBr  December  31at.'*  Then 
(flOKi  tlie  first  colnmn — ^tne  amonnt  which  the  capital 
Rood  Bt  before  that  half-year. 

iJfr.  Pemfeer.)  Tee. 

(Jff.  S.  W.  Grippt.)  Then  comes  the  amount 
upended  in  the  half-year  on  capital,  giving  altogether, 
in  thia  half-year,  20,0002. 

(Iff.  Pein6ei-.)  The  total  for  the  year  1891  was 

ii,m. 

\Xr.  S.  W.  Crigpa.)  I  only  apply  it  to  one— to  show 
thesTStom. 

fjfr.  Pmier.)  The  whole  of  the  eig^t  companies 
w  506.0001. 

(tfr.  S.  W.  Grippe,)  There  are  two  matteni.  One  is 
the  capital  which  uiey  have  power  to  raise,  another  is 
■Jie  capital  oat  of  uat  whim  they  actaally  expend 
ifoa  their  works. 

[Mr.  Pember.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  H,  W.  Crvpp$^  Of  coarse,  before  an  ai'bitrator, 
the  smoont  taken  wonld  be  the  amount  actually 
tipeaded  npon  the  works,  and,  therefore,  each  half 
retr  that  takes  plaoe  the  aznonnt  to  be  paid  to  yon  if 
]rm  gold  is  increased. 

ttfr.  Penier.)  Son  eomUU. 

[Mr.  Pope.)  Not  unless  the  arbitration  proceeded 
npos  the  basis  of  capital,  which  it  woald  not.  Upon 
the  basis  <rf  income  it  does  not  matter  what  your 
capital  is. 

<Jfr.  S.  W.  Ori^)  I  will  assame  thai  it  is  properly 

tpplied. 

(3fr.  Pemfter.)  Profitably  applied. 

(Jfr.  S.  W,  CHfUW.)  It  would  increase  the  raloe  to 
Ast  extent. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Only  if  it  was  euning  mone^— imly  if  it 
WIS  increasing  the  income ;  then  it  woidd  increase  the 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Grippe)  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of 
wliat  the  arbitrator  woald  do,  becaase  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  arbitration. 

lifr.  Pope.)  I  thought  we  wero  proceeding  upon  the 
ftggiunption  that  the  arbitrator  would  proceed  upon  the 
income  that  the  company  is  earning— the  earning 
capacity  of  the  company — not  upon  the  capital  itself. 

IJfr.  S.  W.  (7r»pp8.)  In  order  to  recoup  the  company 
more  money  would  have  to  be  paid  each  half  year  thaii 
the  year  before.   It  may  be  l^t  they  may  get  a  quid 

fro  qyio,  or  they  may  not. 

{WUnett.)  This  amount  has  all  been  authorised  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  certain  things. 

22,447.  (Jfr.K  W.  Orippn.)  No  doubt  it  has  P— And 
we  are  only  spending  the  money  as  we  have  been 
taUiorised  to  do. 

22.468.  No  doubt,  but  you  have  not,  I  suppose, 
eoDtnmed  and  applied  all  che  money  whioh  ^ ou  bare 
power  to  raise  even  now  P— No,  wo  can  raise  more 
money. 

22.469.  Therefore,  as  time  goes  on,  your  oapitai  is 
increased  by  that  amount  p — Yos,  by  debenture  stock. 

22.470.  {Chairman.)  A  purchaser  would  have  to  pay 
the  debenture  holder  whatever  the  vaiao  of  your 
compftny  was  P — The  interest  on  that,  yes. 

22.471.  Therefore,  if  that  debenture  expenditure  is 
not  a  profitable  erpeuditure  to  the  company,  it  would, 
pro  UvniOt  tUminiah  the  amount  that  the  purchaser 
vonld  pay  for  ^e  undertaking  P — Yes. 

[Mr.  Pop^-.)  Certainly. 

^472.  {Ghmrman.)  Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  debenture  capital  on  new  works  upon 
die  amount  to  be  paid  by  a  possible  purchsaer  would 
entirely  depend  npon  whether  that  expenditure  was 
nmnneratiTe  or  not  remunerative  ? — "Wo  are  obliged 
lo  lay  out  BO  much  money  every  year,  and  we  hope  to 
get  a  good  return  for  it. 

^473.  You  are  not  obliged  to  P  —  Yes,  we  are 

(^liged. 

"22,474.  If  it  does  increase  the  value  of  the  property 
ttm  is  no  reason  why  the  purchaser  should  not  pay 
for  that  increase  ? — No,  of  course  not. 

22,475.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  control.  It  is 
1  Bcbject  I  did  not  touch  npon.    Yon  say  you  can 
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subtest  no  additional  control  P^-T  do  not  think  there  Jfr.  H.  C 

is  anything  requisite.  B.  BimUt. 

22.476.  A  great  deal  of  additional  control  has  been  ^  T~iflo 
suggested  to  us.   It  has  been  suggested,  for  instance,  ' 
that  we  shoold  look  into  that  figare  of  a  million-Mid-a- 

half  of  capital,  and  see  whether  that  ought  not  to  be 
fnit  down,  beoanse  a  great  deal  of  it  u  now  obsolete 
and  useless  P — On  the  other  hand,  when  the  million- 
and-a-half  was  put  there  it  certainly  did  not  represent 
anythinff  like  the  amount  of  capital  that  was  invested 
in  the  New  Biver  Oompany;  and  as  to  it  having 
beoome  useless,  every  year  we  spend  so  much  upon 
keeping  up  our  stock  in  a  proper  slate. 

22.477.  Of  course,  that  all  depends  upon  what  that 
million  and  a  half  does  really  represent,  which,  at 
present,  we  do  not  knowP—It  is  all  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  1  thiiUc 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yon  will  find  that  all  in  the  Aet  of 
Parliament. 

22.478.  (Ohairman.)  I  have  already  put  to  you  that 
your  charging  up  to  your  fhll  statutory  power  is, 
practically,  a  breach  of  a  Parliamentary  agi-eement. 
We  will  not  open  that  discussion  again.  Do  not  yon 
think  the  Water  Examiner  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  enter  your  premises  when  he  likes,  and  as  of  right  P 
— There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  give  him  that  power.  He  now  goes  about  our 
works  as  he  likes,  we  have  never  refused  him  admis- 
sion. 

22.479.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  be  able  to  go  in  as 
of  right,  and  to  go  in  only  by  leave  uid  permission  P 
— We  should  not  hare  any  objection,  I  am  sure,  to 
that. 

22.480.  Then  you  assent  to  that  amount  of  additional 
control  P — Yes. 

22.481.  (ifr.  Be  Sock  Porter.)  Your  Oompany  is 
the  only  one  that  tempers  its  rates  to  the  consumer  P — 
I  cannot  say. 

22.482.  In  the  City  P— In  the  City. 

22.483.  I  say  it  is  the  only  one  that  does  it.  The 
others  take  the  full  rate  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  other  companies  do> 

22.484.  (Ohairman.)  You  gave  the  representatives 
of  the  Local  GkiTemment  Board  certain  information 
as  to  yonr  works,  number  of  miles  of  waterpipes, 
number  of  miles  of  streets  and  waterpipes  constantly 
charged,  number  of  street  hydrants,  and  so  on,  and  a 
variety  of  information  P — Yes. 

22.485.  That  is  all  given  voluntarily,  and  by  courtesy  P 
—I  believe  so. 

22.486.  Do  not  you  think  it  wonld  be  only  reasonable 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  entitled 
to  ask  for  that,  as  a  matter  of  right  P  —  If  the^ 
get  what  they  want,  I  do  not  see  what  mora  is 
required. 

22.487.  Bat  at  any  moment  yon  can  refuse  itP— We 
should  not  object  at  ail. 

22.488.  You  say  yoa  would  not,  but  the  imiverse  is 
not  seenre  of  a  succession  of  Hr.  Bowles's  for  all  time  P 
— There  cannot  be  an  olgection,  of  course,  to  give  it; 
there  is  no  olgection  to  their  having  a  right  to  hare 
those  returns  sent  in. 

22.489.  Very  well,  then,  that  is  an  additional  control 
which  you  think  would  bo  reasonable  P — Certainly,  if  it 
78  neceseary. 

22.490.  All  the  information  contained  in  the  Water 
Examiner's  return  is  now  given  by  courtesy  P — ^Yes,  it 
is  so, 

22,401.  Do  not  yen  think  it  is  reasonable  that  it 
should  be  given  as  a  matter  of  right  P — If  they  get 
it  properly,  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters. 

22,49^  Are  they  not  entitled  to  it  P — I  do  not  sea 
how  the  company  can  object  to  that  measure  of  control. 

22.493.  {Mr.  Mellar.)  Suppose  the  company  objected  P 
— In  answer  to  the  noble  Lord,  I  sBkj  ttut  the  company 
would  uot  object,  and  if  the  Commission  recommend 
that  measure!  of  control,  of  course,  the  company  naturally 
have  not  the  slightest  objection. 

22.494.  I  do  not  think  yon  quite  follow  tho  object  of 
the*  question.  What  his  Lordship  wanted  to  know  was, 
this,  yon  say  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  Company 
give  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  P— So  it  appears. 

Pp 
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Mf'  ff'  C.  22,496.  SnppoBe  the  Company— I  do  inot  mean  your- 

j[  BokHm.  Belf — reBoind  that  and  refose  to  give  it  altogeiher,  do 

I   ■  not  yon  think  some  pnblio  department  onght  to  have 

U  Jan.  '99  a  right  to  demand  it  P — Certainly,  I  think  bo. 

' "  '  22,496.  iOKavrman.)  And  not  only  to  demand  it,  but 

to  silt  it  and  see  that  it  is  accurately  given  P — If  they 
get  it,  of  course,  they  will  do  what  they  like  with  it 
vbeo  they  get  it. 

22,497.  Ought  not  they  be  able  to  do  snoh  things  and 
to  make  such  enquiry  as  is  necess^  to  ascertain 
whether  the  information  given  to  them  is  correct  or  not. 

(Jfr.  PMi&sr.)  To  sift  the, information  when  given. 

{Ohawman.)  Yes,  to  sift  the  information  when  given. 

{WitneBB.)  I  do  not  know  where  that  ia  likely  to  atop. 
Bnt  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  hide. 

22,4d8.  (Cftatnmm.)  Then  you  do  not  object  to  the 
oontrol  I  suggest  to  7011 P— Not  the  least,  on  the  part  of 

our  Compauy. 

22.499.  However,  I  understand  you  do  object  to  a 
control  that  should  touch  either  an  investigation  into 
your  capital  account  or  into  the  le^timacy  of  your 
ohaii;gea  r — ^We  act  under  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  our 
chaises. 

22.500.  Do  yonf  Is  anybody  to  have  the  right  to 
ascertain  wli^ber  yon  do  or  do  not? — ^I  think  the 
oonsnmera  pretty  soon  find  out  if  there  is  anyihing 
wrong. 

22.501.  A  consumer  is  a  helpless  creature.  He  can 
do  nothing  P — They  are  pretty  quick.  I  can  assure  you 
if  they  ought  to  pay  10*.  11^,  they  look  ns  up  if  we 
charge  them  11<. 

22.502.  Have  you  ever  had  a  complaint  by  a  consumer 
in  a  conrt  of  justice  P — Not  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  we 
have  had  a  oansumer  complain  because  we  had  ohwged 
him  a  penny  too  mnoh  in  the  year. 

{Mr.  JfeZlor.)  Not  many,  I  am  afrud. 

(Ifr.  T0mb&r.)  Some  of  their  names  are  Dobbs. 

22.503.  (Glumman.)  Here  is  a  row  of  oonsumers 
facing  you,  you  see  P — ^Kot  our  consumers. 

22.504.  The  interference  of  consumers  is  sorely  very 
rare  and  remote,  is  it  not  P — I  do  not  think  so.  They 
are  quite  capable  of  looking  after  themselves. 

22.505.  Can  yon  suggest  any  more  speedy  a^d  efficient 
remedy  against  a  de&ulting  water  company  than  exists 
at  present.  Oannot  we  trauch  your  withers  more  nearly. 
I  should  like  to  know  P— In  which  way  are  we  defaulters  P 

22.506.  Snpposing  some  consumer  says,  "  I  do  not  get 
my  cistern  filled  on  the  upper  storey,"  or  "  I  am  charged 
too  much  for  the  water,  or  what  not,  can  you  suggest 
a  speedy  and  easy  way  of  that  man  getting  redress  P — 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  better  way  than  exists. 

(Kr.  Pmi&«)*.)  There  might  be  a  list  of  rates.  The 
railway  companies  are  bonnd  to  keep  a  list  of  their 
rates,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  Company  should  not 
keep  a  list  of  their  rates  for  honaes  of  different  rentals. 

{Wiinets.)  The  Act  of  1897 1  think  is  quite  aufiScient. 
Under  that  any  conaumer  can  bring  a  complaint 
forward. 

22.507.  {ClMirman.)  No.  What  the  Act  of  1897  doea 
is  to  give  some  public  body  the  right  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  consumer,  which,  of  course,  is  extremely 
right  and  proper  ? — Upon  a  consnmer  complaining. 

22.508.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  one 
complaining  may  go  before  tho  Bailway  Commission, 
but  that  is  a  very  roundabout,  august  and  far-off 
tribunal.  Can  you  suggest  something  more  rapid  and 
speedy,  by  whion  one  could  get  into  the  vitals  of  the 
New  Biver  Company  P — They  have  the  opportunity  of 
0(Hnplaining  to  a  magistrate — that  ia  a  very  quick  process 
^if  there  ia  any  thing  wrong,  if  we  cut  off,  or  anything. 

{Ohairman.)  Perhaps  I  onght  not  to  look  to  yon  to 
help  me  much. 

(Ifr.  lAUUr.)  If  a  constmier  thinks  he  is  over-chai-ged 
he  can  go  to  the  police  magistrate  now  on  a  summons 
for  refusing  to  pay  his  rates,  and  under  tbe  last  Act  his 
water  cannot  be  oat  off  in  the  meantime.  If  he  has  a 
bond  fide  dispute  with  the  Company,  the  Compauy  can- 
not out  off  the  water. 
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(Ohaintum.)  Do  you  say  that  the  Act  of  1897  does 
tiiatP 

(JTr.  LUtttr.)  Y«s. 


(Mr.  Mdlor.)  I  do  not  quite  see  that,  Bappose  the 
sugcestion  was  accepted  of  the  water  companies 
publiahing  their  ratea,  so  that  everybody  could  see 
what  they  were,  then  a  consumer  could  go  and  satisfy 
himself  without  going  before  tho  magistrate  at  all. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fiKt,  any- 
body does  not  know  what  the  rates  are.  They  know 
they  are  4  per  oent.  on  their  rental 

(WitueM.)  On  our  collaotors'  notice  the  rate  is  always 
set  out. 

{Mr.  Mdhr.)  You  would  not  suggest  that  a  oon- 
aamer  ahould  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
himself  P 

{Mr.  Littler.)  So  far  aa  the  Keut  Company  is  con- 
cerned, we  print  a  schedule  of  rates  on  onr  demand 
sheets. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Host  of  the  companies  do. 
^  (Ohairman.)  Ton  must  noii  understand  me  as  expres- 
smg  the  slightest  opinion.   I  am  only  trying  to  elicit 
information. 

(Witness.)  The  conanmers  are  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  themselves.   That  is  my  experience. 

22,509.  {GhairvMn.)  Parliament  evidently  has  not 
thought  so,  because  it  has  empowered  public  bodies  to 
mterfere  on  behalf  of  the  consnmer  P— We  have  had  no 
complaints  since. 

{Oha4rman.)  Public  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
more  energetic  than  private  consumers,  I  am  sorry  to 
say. 

(JIfr.  Pope.)  There  has  been  no  ground  of  complunt, 

perhaps. 

^  22,510.  {Mr.  H.  W.  CWops.)  Can  yon  tell  me  this— I 
do  not  see  it  in  this  half-yearly  report,  but  what  is  ilie 
amount  paid  to  your  direotors  yearly  P — ^The  grosb 
amount— about  lO.OOOi.  a  year,  I  think  it  is. 

22.611 .  I  think  yon  are  wrong.  You  will  find  it  upon 
that,  because  everr  half-year  would  be  tbe  same,  I 
suppose  P— The  half-year  is  4,80(M.  If  you  double  that 
it  wonld  come  under  10,0001. 

82.612.  Yonr  direction  costs  10,OOOL  a  year  P— Yes. 
^Jfi".  PffRfter.)  Yon  are  aware.  Sir,  that  the  amount 

paid  to  the  directors  of  the  New  Biver  Company 
»  natnrally  no  gaide  to  What  is  paid  to  the  others.  It 
is  in  a  veiy  peculiar  position. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Gripps.)  No,  I  understand  that.  The 
paper  was  handed  to  me  for  another  pnrpose,  and  I  saw 
tiie  figure  there.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  asking 
the  question,  because  it  is  a  public  document. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Only  I  did  not  want  yon  to  go  away 
with  a  false  impreHsion.  28,000i.  is  the  total  amount 
paid  to  all  the  boards. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Gr^pa.)  Am  I  to  take  it  that  the  boards 
of  the  eight  companies  receive  28,00OZ.  P 

{Mr.  Pember.)  28,0001.  in  the  ag»regafce  is  the  pay- 
ment to  the  direotors  of  the  whole  eight  companies.  Tt 
is  all  bnt  29.0001.  ^ 

{Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  Tt  was  more  than  29,000/.  last 
year. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  you  are  quite  right.  I  have  got 
the  year  before.  It  was  29,233Z.  for  last  year.  If  you 
divide  that  Yiy  eight,  that  gives  tbe  average. 

22.613.  {Mr.  Mellm:)  How  many  directors  have  yon 
on  the  New  Eiver  Company  P — Twenty-nine  directors. 
Bach  Adventurers*  share  is  represented  on  the  Boud. 

22.514.  (Gkairman.)  And  what  does  each  director  get 
per  attendance  P — I  think  it  is  about  51. 

22.515.  Every  time  he  goes  P—Kach  week,  yes— each 
weekly  attendance. 

22,616.  (Mr.  Lewie.)  That  means  board  and  committees 
— not  the  board  alone  P — Board  and  committeea. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  The  direotors  of  the  South- Western 
Bailway  get  4001.  or  500!.  a  yeiu-  apiece. 

{Witness.)  Some  of  the  gas  companies,  I  beliero,  have 
a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

(C/totrmon.)  Somebod;^  said  that  the  Act  of  1897 
prevonted  the  compuues  cutting  off  water  whilo 
proceedings  were  pending.  I  cannot  find  that. 

(Mr.  Peimher.)  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  I  think  I  can  find  it  for  yon  to-morrow. 
But  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  th^  never  dare  to 
do  it  i  and  I  beliere  they  are  prohibited  from  daing  it. 
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(Sr.  Pmier.)  I  think  it  ie  not  in  the  Act  of^  Parlia- 
ment. Hy  own  belief  is  that  there  was  a  deoision  to 
ttoi  effect ;  bnt  I  will  see  hj  to-morrow  whether  that  is 
M,  Than  ia  a  decision  of  the  Oonrt  to  the  effect  that 
itaball  not  be  done — a  matter  of  injunction,  I  belief' j. 

35.517.  (OAoM-man.)  Now,  Mr.  Bowles,  there  is 
laotber  question  I  want  to  ask  yon  on  the  point  of 
control,  xoa  know  that  there  are  theories  floating 
iboiit  that  London  ought  to  ko  for  its  fnture  water  8np|dy 
to  Wiles.  Yon  are  aware  of  that  P— Yes.: 

22.518.  That,  of  conrae,  is  a  very  diffionlt  and  far- 

itM^tDg  question  P — Yes. 


9.  Do  you  think  any  sort  of  control  could  be 
derised  by  which  the  deoision  of  the  companies,  either 
to  be  content  wit^  the  Thames  Yalley,  with  all  its 
lukB  upon  its  head,  or  to  so  to  Wales,  should  be 
iniided  and  influenced  by  some  nigger  authority ;  would 
iltat  be  adTiaable  or  not  ? — I  do  not  ^ink  it  is  required 
at  ill  because  the  companies  are  obliged  Tinder  their 
rtatvtonr  powers  to  sumily  their  consumers  with  water, 
fhen  they  find  that  they  wans  more  water,  they  will, 
of  themsuTes,  secure  the  water  from  other  places — 
oUieT  sources ;  and,  therefore,  they  will  not  want  any 
control  to  make  them  obtain  more  water. 

22,520.  You  might  just  as  well  apply  that  to  the  £ast 
London  Company  last  year.  The  lust  I«ondon  Company 
iHt  year  ou{pt  to  have  foreseen  that  its  supply  would 
Ul  flhort,  but  it  did  not  P— With  regard  to  the  East 
LondoD,  of  course,  their  district  has  increased  very 
miieh  more  rapidly,  I  fancy,  than  they  anticipated  it 
would,  and  tibey  nave  not  had  their  reservoirs  built 
onick  enoDgh  for  it,  and  this  was  followed  by  such  a 
diy  period.  But  for  the  fntare  there  is  no  reason  why 
tbej  should  not  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  of  their 
ooDBomers  with  water.  They  will  be  perfectly  prepared 
for  the  fhtnre. 

22,621.  You  do  not  quite  grasp  what  I  am  so^^sting 
to  yon.  I  ain  snggesling  to  yon  that  some  sort  of 
coDtPol,  that  shonlosfonuk^  tiie  companies  in  necessary 
espitel  ezpenditnre  to  meet  future  wants,  might  be  not 
tmj  nsefm  to  the  consumer,  bat  probably  a  relief  to 
the  water  company  directors  as  against  their  own 
diardioldeTB  P— I  tMnk  it  is  nnneoessaty. 

S^,522.  (Mr.  Zewie.)  Do  not  yon  get  an  illnstration  of 
that  in  connexion  witii  the  Staines  Scheme.  That  was 
a  acheme  that  all  the  companies  shonld  have  entered 
into,  but  only  three  of  diem  were  prepared,  fbr  the 
expeaditiire.  Is  not  that  a  case  in  point  P — I  presume 
that  the  other  companies  saw  their  way  olear  to  give 
their  consumofl  a  snfBcient  qiuuitify  of  water  without 
it 

22.523.  Was  not  it  rather  a  fear  of  the  expenditure ; 
and  if  there  had  been  control  on  a  subject  of  that  kind 
might  it  not  have  been  an  adTant^  to  the  other 
conpuiisB  P— You  see,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  o&er 
companies. 

22.524.  [Chairmam.)  We  are  asking  you,  as  a  man  of 
experience  in  the  management  of  a  water  company,  as 
to  the  kind  of  control  which  should  he  aooepted  as 
beneficial  tiil  round  P — Afl  I  hare  said  before,  we  have 
always  kept  in  view  a  long  distance  ahead  what  we 
want  fhr  our  oonaumers.  We  have  always  gone  to 
I^riiaaient  to  get  more  money  for  keeping  up  the 
surak  of  water,  and  I  shonld  think  othm  oampanies 
wotud  do  the  same.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  belieTe 
they  wonld  not. 

32.525.  Do  not  yon  see  this  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  not— that  the  going,  for  instance,  to  Wales 
would  mean  a  lar^e  capital  expenditure,  whii^  must  be 
unremunerative  fcv  a  great  number  of  years.  Let  us 
go  by  steps  P — ^In  future  time,  if  it  is  necessary.  - 

22.526.  If  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Wales, 
it  means  a  large  capital  expeoditure,  which  for  a 
number  of  yeara  is  unremunerative  P — Of  course,  as  to 
i^ing  to  Wales,  my  opinion  is  

22.527.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  assent  to  going  to 
Wales,  or  not  to  go  to  Wales ;  I  am  only  asking  you  to 
fisaent  to  the  proposition  that,  if  yon  go  to  Wales,  it 
means  a  capibal  ^penditure  unremunerative  for  a 
nnmber  of  years  P — Keoessarily  it  would  be  so. 

22.528.  That  means  a  diminution  of  dividend  for  the 
existing  shareholdera  P — ^Well,  for  a  certun  time, 
perhaps. 

22.529.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  step  from  which 
the  present  direotors  of  a  company  wonld  recoil  unlus 
they  are  driven  to  it  P— I  do  not  see  why. 


S9,fi80.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  wonld  not  Mooil  Mr.  H.  C. 

from  any  measure  that  would  out  down  the  dividends  B.  BtmUt. 

of  their  shareholders  for  a  coumderabla  number  of  — 

years  P^They  have      to  look  after  their  own  iatM«sta ;  ^  Jsn*  **> 

and  if  it  is  to  their  interests  even  to  forego  dividends  ^— - 
for  a  few  years,  so  as  to  preserve  their  position,  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  do  it. 

22.531.  I  have  it  suggested  to  me  that  the  New  Biver 
Company  do  not  realise  the  mental  straggles  that 
might  possibly  occur  to  other  directors  P— No,  the  New 
Biver  Company  is  in  a  very  happy  state. 

f JIfr.  Pemher.)  The  price  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
recusancy  would  be  a  ^eat  deal  too  high,  because,  if 
either  fVom  deterioraticm  of  quality  or  defioionoy  in 
quantity,  they  were  not  supplying  enough  pure  and 
wholesome  water  from  the  Thames,  they  would  have  to 
go  to  Wales,  upon  pain  of  losing  all  the  adTaotage  of 
their  statutory  position. 

22.532.  (OhoMrman.)  What  do  yon  .think  would  happen 
to  your  company,  for  instance,  supposing  such  an  im* 
possible  event.  If  they  did  fail  to  perform  their 
statutory  dnties,  what  could  happen  to  them;  how 
would  tasy  he  1^  worse  P— I  cannot  realise  tiie  idea 
at  all. 

22,633.  I  do  not  see  that  you  wonld  be  a  penny  the 
worse  if  you  dropped  your  supplies  altogether  to- 
morrow— 

(JIfr.  Pemb&r.)  Parliament  might  interfere  tiien,  and 

bny  us  up  for  a  song, 

22.534.  {Ofcatrmon.)  Yes,  it  might.  (To  theWUneas.) 
Have  yon  any  view  about  amalgamation  P — For  the 
same  reason,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  the  whole  supply 
of  water  for  London  is  such  a  very  large  undertaking 
that  it  wonld  be  too  much  for  all  the  companies  to  join 
together  under  one  board  to  supply  the  whole  of 
Lon^n. 

22.535.  That  is  an  argument  idso  against  purchase, 
if  that  is  so.  Do  yon  mean  the  concern  is  too  big  to  be 
managed  by  any  one  hand  P— I  say  it  is,  unless  the 
Qovemment  take  it  in  hand  and  have  a  Govemment 
Department  for  it.   I  thiift  there  is  no  ot^er  solution. 

22.536.  Why  a  Government  Department  P  Govern- 
ment Departments  have  not  generally  been  such 
models  of  e£Boient  administration  P— I  think  they  would 
he  able  to  undertake  it  far  better  than  anybody  else. 
It  is  snob  a  very  large  qoestion,  London,  you  sea,  is 
so  ver^  large  as  compared  with  other  towns.  We  have 
5  millions  of  inhabitants. 

22.537.  But  do  yon  say  that  the  water  undertakings 
of  water  London  is  too  big  to  be  in  any  one  hand 
except  a  Government  hand  r— lliat  is  what  my  opinion 
is. 

22.538.  (Major- Oen&ral  8eott.)  Do  you  think  it  is 
more  suited  to  become  &  State  affair  than  a  municipal 
afiVkirP — Yes,  certainly  ;  for  this  reason,  that  the 
municipalities  are  always  elected  for  so  many  yoars, 
and  they  cannot  have  that  interest  in  it  that  a  per- 
manent Board  would  have. 

dross-examined  by  Hr.  Baliovb  IBsowin. 

22,589.  I  understand,  looking  at  it  from  the  Gom- 
panics'  point  of  view,  joa  do  not  see  a  necessity  for 

any  further  control  P — That  is  so. 

22.540.  For  instance,  anything  that  would  out  down 
your  charges  you  would  deprecate  utterly  P — I  think 
that  the  present  rates  for  water  are  as  low  as  they  can 
be,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it. 

22.541.  Further,  if  we  proposed  to  cut  away  all  the 
obpolete  capital  and  allow  you  merely  to  pay  interest 
or  dividend  upon  what  wan  represented  at  the  works 
by  a  valuation  to-day,  you  would  deprecate  thatP — I 
osdinot  help  thinking  that  if  the  works  were  gone  over, 
yon  would  find  they  are  worth  more  than  they  were. 

22.542.  I  am  not  ppeaking  of  transfer  just  now. 
Snppose  it  is  said  that  some  of  yonr  money  was  spent 
as  long  as  200  or  300  years  ^o,  and  has  altogether 
ceased  to  exist,  how  would  yon  like  to  have  your  works 
valued  structurally,  and  have  your  rates  laid  upon 
that  structural  valuation,  cutting  out  all  the  cbsofete 
capital  P — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  obsolete  capital. 
It  is  all  kept  up. 

32.543.  Suppose  the  people  of  London  make  up  their 
minds  that  the  Thames  is  not  a  suitable  source,  yon  do 
not  want  to  give  any  public  body  or  department  the 
power  to  say,  yon,  me  companies,  shall  go'to  Walea 
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for  water  F-—No»  I  think  ttiat  thu  compauies  sufficiently 
think  of  their  own  benefits  in  the  oonoem  to  look  after 
the  water  supply  tfaemselTes. 

22.544.  Ton  deprecate  control  altogether  P — Tea. 

22.545.  Now.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  object  to  transfer  i£  you  get  fair  terms  P — We  are 
boand  if  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

22.546.  Apart  from  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  your 
own  wisdom  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  upon  those  terms  P 
— Certainly. 

22,M7.  And  you  thought  that  you  would  be  willing, 
and  your  shuwiolders  would  be  willing,  to  part  with 
your  property  upon  the  terms  that  JCr.  Smith  offered  P 
— At  that  time. 

22,&4S.  So  that  there  are  some  terms  that  yon  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  sell  upon  P — I  have  no  doubt 
upon  certam  terms. 

22.549.  Now,  of  course,  looking  at  it  merely  from 
the  public  point  of  view,  it  does  not  matter  to  the 
companies  whether  your  nndertakittg  is  sold  to  a 
Government  department  or  to  a  countv  oouncil  so  long  as 
you  get  the  same  sum  of  money  P — For  the  company. 

22.550.  It  does  not  matter  to  the  compuiy  P— It  does 
not  matter  to  the  company  so  long  as  they  get  properly 
paid  for  it. 

22.551.  Whether  it  is  the  Government  or  the  County 
Co::ncil,  or  any  other  body  that  purchases  from  you, 
in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  they  ought  not  to 

S've  you  more  than  the  undertaking  is  worth.    That  I 
ink  you  will  agree  withP — Of  course,  we  cannot 
expect  to  get  more. 

22.552.  Not  more  than  it  is  worth.  If  we  pay  you 
what  it  is  worth  then  we  will  get  the  article,  amt  we 
will  not  be  losers  P — That  would  be  so. 

22.553.  It  is  suggested  by  one  or  two  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  that,  giving  what  it  was  worth,  wo 
would  have  to  discount  future  profits,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  would  make  no  gain.  Even  if  that  is  true,  we 
make  no  loss,  because  we  pay  for  the  future  profits; 
we  make  no  loss  if  it  is  properly  discounted  t — That 
may  be  so. 

22.554.  Now,  suppose  there  is  a  large  expenditure  of 
capital  necessary  for  new  works;  if  you  remain  in 
possession  you  would  get  the  dividend  on  that ;  if  we 
were  the  purchasers  the  public  would  get  the  benefit 
of  that.  Is  not  that  soP — They  would  get  any  benefit 
that  wonld  accrue  on  the  new  works. 

22.555.  On  new  capital.  The  purchase,  of  course,  is 
represented  bj)r  the  undertaking  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Suppose  18  millions  or  20  millions  has  to  be  expended 
on  tne  Welsh  Scheme,  and  ihat  ultimately  becomes 
remunerative ;  if  it  is  carried  out  by  yon,  you  wonld 
get  the  profits;  if  it  is  carried  out  by  the  public,  die 
pnblio  would.    Is  not  that  so  P— Naturally. 

82.556.  Of  course,  there  is  always  an  increment  going 
on  in  London.  London  is  always  increasing,  and  so 
rates  are  always  going  up,  are  they  not  P — We  have  a 
continual  addition  every  year  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  in  houses. 

22.557.  {Mr.  Pojm.)  You  mean  the  income,  not  the 
rates  P — The  income. 

22.558.  {Mr.  BalSowr  Browne.)  That  is,  there  is  an 
income  in  the  racing  ara<h;  there  is  an  increaeo  of 
rateable  value  in  your  area,  and  also  the  rateable 
value  is  revised  every  five  years,  which  gives  you  an 
increment  on  your  rates  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

22.559.  Now  there  is  a  district,  as  we  have  already 
pi-oved,  contaiuinjj  237,000  people,  which  is  within 

Sonr  area,  but  which  is  supplied  by  the  East  London 
lompany.   Do  you  follow  P — Yes. 

22.560.  Do  you  know  that  if  you  had  carried  oot  your 
obligations — at  any  rate,  what  we  think  are  your 
obligations— and  had  supplied  those  last  year  in  the 
drought,  you  could  have  given  them  the  water,  because 
you  supplied  it  to  the  East  London,  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  they  would  havo  paid  to  you  wonld 
have  been  11,!^12/.  less  than  they  paid  to  the  East 
London,  who  did  not  give  them  the  n-ater  ? — The  mains 
would  not  have  allowed  us ;  we  could  not  have  given 
them  the  water. 

22.561.  But  if  you  had  laid  down  yoar  own  mains; 
is  it  not  the  lact  that  your  charges  being  lower  than 
the  East  London,  first  you  had  the  water  to  supply, 
and  seoondly,  if  yon  had  supplied  you  would  have  been 


charging  these  people  ll,912t.  less  P— If  the  rates  tsij 
so,  yes,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

(JIfr.  B,  W.  Orvpf$)  How  do  you  get  at  the  11,000Z. 

22.562.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  1  will  show  you.  It  is 
alrealdv  in  Mr.  (iomme's  evidence.  We  have  taken  the 
rateable  value  of  varions  houses  in  this  area,  and 
applied  the  water  rates  of  the  New  Biver  Company  in 
the  one  case,  aaid  the  East  London  Company  in  the 
other.  The  East  London  ohuge  on  ^at  area  51,787£. 
The  New  Biver  ooold  not  have  charged  any  more  than 
39,8751.,  or  a  differonce  of  11,912{.  {To  the  WUntu.) 
Now  tell  me  why  you  did  not  supply  that  district. 
Have  you  got  any  agreement  with  the  Bast  London? — 
We  have  not  supplied  that  district,  beoausa  our  maiiw 
are  not  capable  of  supplying  tiiat  part  of  it. 

22.563.  But  have  you  got  any  agreement  with  the 
Bast  London  Company  by  which  you  abstain  t — ^I  think 
there  was  an  agreement^  bat  it  was  made  so  muiy 
years  ago  when  the  district  was  defined  that  I  cannot 

remember. 

22.564.  If  it  still  exists^  I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  gee  ft 
the  Commission  to  see  it.   Is  it  not  ihe  fact'  that  at  one 

time  part  of  that  area  was  absolutely  supplied  by  your 
company  P — ^It  is  so  many  years  ago  now  that  I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  it.  It  was  in  the  year  1815, 
that  the  New  Btvor  and  the  East  London  Companies 
entered  into  a  deed  binding  themselvra  under  p^alflea 
to  absttun  from  serving  beyond  the  line  drawn  between 
tiiem. 

22.565.  Inl8J5P— Inl815, 

2'i,SQG.  But  you  know  that  the  whole  thing  was  re- 
vised by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1852 ;  and  Parliament, 
aftei'  fixing  your  rates,  still  left  that  area  within  y<nir 
supply,  and  also  left  it  within  the  supply  of  the  East 
London  P^We  still  act  under  that  agreement. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  You  still  act  under  the 
agreement  of  1815  ? 

(JIfr.  H.  L.  OrvmM.)  I  am  not  sure  that  the  witness 
assents  to  that.  It  is  a  very  important  (jnestion.  Does 
the  witness  assent  to  lAie  not  mat  Parliament  left  this 
particular  part  to  be  supplied  both  those  omnpauies, 
or     either  P 

(JIfr,  Balfour  Brovme.)  There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
because  it  appears  in  both  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Originally  P 

(JIfr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  It  appears  in  the  Act  of  1852. 

(Chainnan.)  There  is  nothing  about  the  districts  in 
the  Act  of  1852. 

(JIfr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Yes,  indeed,  there  is.  Each 
company's  district  is  defined  in  1852  in  each  Act. 

{Gkairman.)  Is  itP 

(Ifr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Yes,  and  you  will  find  that 
this  district  that  I  am  speaking  of  is  in  the  district  of 
both  companies. 

(Jtfr.  Pope.)  I  think  you  are  wrong. 

(Okairman.)  Could  you  give  us  the  section  P 

{Mr.  H.  L.   Orippt.)  Is  that  statement  of  yours 

assented  to  P 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  It  is  so,  whether  assented  to 
or  not.  I  will  show  you  the  Acts.  We  have  gone  over 
it,  and  you  will  find  that  in  Ur.  Gomme's  evidence  the 
various  districts  are  mentioned — Aldgate,  Christohnroh, 
the  City  of  London  (part  of) .  Hackney  (part  of),  Norton 
Folgate,  Shoreditoh,  and  Whitechapel. 

(Jtfr.  S.   L.   Cripps.)  That  is  copied  &om  some 
schedule  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

(Jfr.  Balfow  Brownt.)  It  is  taken  out  of  the  two 
different  Acts. 

(Chairman)  Is  there  a  schedule  of  that  sort  in  the 
Act  of  1852.  I  thought  the  distriots  were  settled  Itmg 
before  that  P 

(JIfr,  Balfow  Browne.)  In  each  company's  Aot  they 

were  re-settled,  my  Lord,  in  1852. 

{Major-Genet-al  Scott.)  It  was  in  that  year,  Ur.  Bi^ottr 
Browne,  that  the  provisp  wag  made  that  no  company 
was  obliged  to  supply  any  houses  in  a  district  vucn 
was  sapplied  by  another  company. 

(JIfr.  Balfow  Browne.)  And  that  showed  thai  they 
must  have  overlapped,  otherwise  no  such  reservation 
would  have  been  necessary.  The  Act  said,  "  No 
company  shall  be  bound  to  supply,"  but  it  1^  them 
free  to  supply  if  they  chose. 
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iX^-€fm«ral  8eoU.)  T«b,  it  left  them  free. 

[Mr.  Balfowr  Stowm.)  That  ii  our  position  with 
nprd  to  compelition. 

|]fttee».)  The  34th  section  appears  to  be  "  FroTided 
"  liao  that  tiie  oompany  shall  not  be  bound  to  fnrniah 
"  uy  such  supply  of  water  or  lay  down  an^  pipe  for 
"  mni  puipoee  in  any  part  of  t^e  district  which  part  is 
"  for  the  tune  being  sapplied  with  water  by  any  other 
"  oompei^." 

(Jff.  BiAfome  Bromie.)  Will  yon  jnst  note,  my  Lord, 
Unit  the  words  are  "  shall  ndi  be  bound  to  supply.  *  That 
Inves  them  Tree  to  do  sa 

Pamfter.)  Ten. 

23,867.  (3fr.  Sai/tmr  Browne  to  TTitnMs.)  Cau  yon 
pot  that  i^reement  of  1815  on  the  notes ;  can  you  giro 
it  to  OS  P — Tea,  it  is  a  very  long  one. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  You  will  find  it  has  been  already  before 
Parliament.  It  is  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Committee  of  1821,  and  it  was  then  approved  of. 

(Jfr.  BaJ^owr  Browne.)  I  did  not  know  that,  bnt  if 
n,  there  will  be  the  less  olgeotton  to  my  having  a  copy 
of  it. 

(Iff.  Pope.)  There  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

iChavrman.)  What  were  the  districts  mentioned  P 

(Iff.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Aldgate,  part  of;  Christ- 
ehnrch.  SpUalflelds.  part  of;  CHty  of  London,  part  of; 
Hsokney;  Norton  Folgate. 

{1^  learned  Counsel  handed  in  ike  following  Table.) 

Pare  of  the  Eant  LoDdon  Company's  district  can  be 
oansferred  to  the  New  River  Compauy  as  follows  : — 


Popalation 
■uppiied 

Eftst 
Londou 
Compuiy 
which 
may  be 
•applied 
b;  die 
NewBiver 
OoBpuiy. 

Hkteftble 

Value 
supplied 

Ohaimon 
B^«bto  Value. 

Seduction 
in  chaqte 
if  trans- 
ferred 
to 

the  New 

Birer 
Company. 

b;  the 
Eaat 
London 
Company 
which 
maybe 
supplied 
by  the 
New  Biver 
Company. 

By  the 
East 

Ix>ndon 
Com- 

Charpe 

By 
the  New 

Aiver 
Company. 

Aldgito  (part) 

1,692 

10^074 

764 

JB 
007 

£ 

247 

OhrirtRhnrch 
^ntaUeUs 

Mortoarolgate 

S^IU 

«4 
100,146 
1.WS 

7^ 

6883SS 
10^0 

4,164 

aes 

S1344 
64B 

84,963 
4e4 

1,081 

98 

6,9S1 
1S4 

Sboraditch 
dart). 

SS,786 

100^78 
174,901 

G,27» 
8,715 

4A07 

6,086 

1,278 
%189 

237.001 

im76S 

Bl,987 

ae37s 

11,BU 

Bqnal  to  a  reduction  of  about  23  per  cent.  In 
tddition  there  would  probably  be  a  slight  reduction  in 
respect  of  charges  for  extras. 

At  Question  3411  Ur.  Gomme  put  in  a  tabic  showing 
ttst  the  above  population  could  be  transferred  to  tbue 
New  Biver  Compauy. 

About  5,000  people  in  the  Bast  London  Company's 
ab»  London  custnct  eonld  also  bn  tTaosterred  to  the 
K«w  Binr  Compaz^. 

{QhaArman.)  Is  there  any  map  or  anything  which 
ahowB  what  area  is  alluded  to. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  There  was  on  the  walls,  no  donbt. 
(ifr.  Balfovir  Brovme.)  We  have  had  one  prepared 
that  gives  the  places. 

(O&mrman.)  I  daresay  it  will  be  there,  but  I  cannot 
for  the  momsnt  find  those  names  in  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  1852. 

(Jfr.  Bt^/bur  Bronme.)  I  cannot  direct  your  Lordship's 
attention  lo  the  section  at  this  instant. 

(Ifr.  Temher)  So  far  as  I  know  there  was  no 
atteration  of  the  districts  atall  in  1852. 

(Ifr.  Balfowr  Br<wne.)  They  may  not  have  been 
altered ;  they  were  defined. 


(■Mr.  Pmber.)  That  is  to  say  iiney  were  restated.        Mr.  H  C. 

(Ohairmcm.)  No,  not  quite,  because  the  recital  in  the  ^-  Bowles. 

Act  I  have  before  me  is,  "  Whereas  the  oompany  now   

supply  — not  have  the  right  to  supply  bnt  now  actually 

supply — "  with  water  the  following  places,  be  it  enacted   

*'  that  the  limits  for  the  supply  of  the  water  shall  be 
"  held  to  be  the  places  so  supplied  by  them  as 
"  aforesaid  " ;  and  it  goes  on,  "  such  other  places,  if 
"  any,  as  they  are  now  anthorised  to  supply  with 
"  water." 

(Mr.  PemAw.)  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  alteration 
of  district.  I  felt  sure  there  was  not.  In  fact,  there 
could  not  have  been  very  well  without  taking  away  the 
rights  of  the  company.  Ajiy  alteration  of  district 
would  have  taken  away  from  one  company  and  have 
given  to  another,  and  the  company's  capital  was  raised 
upon  the  basis  of  their  having  a  certain  district. 

( Witneaa.)  I  see  the  deed  you  referred  to  says :  "  The 
"  tenns  of  this  deed  were  submitted  to  tlie  Select 
"  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Metropolitan 
*'  Water,  which  sat  in  1821.  and  are  printed  in  the 
'*  Appendix  to  their  Beport  (Appendix  0.,  page  202)." 

(Mr.  B(dfour  Browne.)  There  was  some  misappre- 
hension about  the  public  rights.  I  find  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  upon  the  Water  Bills  promoted  by  the 
London  County  Council,  the  churman,  Mr.  Plonket 
said ;  "  We  cannot  sit  much  longer  to-day,  and  I 
'*  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  you  were  to 
"  open  this  new  part  of  your  case  when  we  re-assemble 
"  to-morrow.  I  may  Bay,  for  your  convenience,  that 
"  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  would  follow 
"  the  first  paragraph  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Bidley's 
"  Beport,  and  will  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
**  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament  it  is  desirable  to 
"  establish  a  single  public  representative  water 
**  authority  for  the  metropolis,  so  that  when  you 
"  proceed  with  your  speech  to-morrow  yon  may  proceed 
"  upon  that  basis."  I  do  not  say  that  the  companies 
assent. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  Grippa.)  If  yon  like  to  see  what  happened 
on  the  morrow,  that  is  alluded  to. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  I  understood  that.  Now 
there  is  only  one  more  question  I  want  to  aek  you.  1 
find  that  if  Mr.  Smith's  agreement  had  been  entered 
into,  the  calculation  to  justify  the  price  he  gave  you 
would  have  brought  your  income  in  1893  to  364,7821., 
and  that,  as  a  fact,  your  income  fell  short  of  that  to  the 
extent  of  118,9861.  So  that  if  you  had  been  bought  on 
income  on  Mir.  Smith's  terms,  the  body  purchasing  yon 
would  have  paid  770,657/.  too  mach,  as  judged  by  the 
income  of  1881-93  P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Do  you  expect  Mr,  Bowles  to  work  that 
out  in  his  mind  P 

(TTtfnew.)  That  was  in  1898.  and  there  were  some 
exceptional  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  Crippa.)  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult 
calculation.  I  think  you  may  take  it,  in  a  general  way, 
that  as  things  have  turned  out  it  would  not  have  been 
a  good  baxiphin. 

22.568.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  That  is  all.  In  fsct, 
I  rely  upon  Sir  WUliam  Haroonrt's  Committee  for  that. 
(To  the  Wiinets.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  claimed 
to  have  15,000.0002.  back  dividends  f 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No. 

(WUnm.)  1  cannot  say. 

(Mr.  Liaier.)  No. 

22.569.  (OhamTnan.)  Did  you  claim  any  back  divi- 
dends?— Not  in  Mr.  Smith's  agreement,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

22.570.  But  do  you  now  claim  anything  for  back 
dividends  P — We  are  unlimited  in  our  dividend,  there- 
fore we  do  not  claim  back  dividends.  We  do  not  want 
to  have  it  both  ways. 

(Mr.  Littlar.)  We  ouinot  claim  for  what  there  is  no 
limit. 

(Okairman.)  Of  course  not. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  a  fact  that  they  did 
claim  it,  as  you  know,  my  Lord. 

(O^trmon.)  I  have  that  present  to  my  mind. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
[Adjonmed  till  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.] 
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BOTAL  QOMMSUiON  OK  WAIER  8UFFLT : 


FORTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Toesday,  Janvary  24th,  1899. 


Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


FBBSSHT : 

The  Eight  HoHouaiBiE  VISOOUHT  LLANDAFP,  Ohairmah. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Jomr  William  Mellos,  Q.O.,  1C.P. 
Sir  John  Bdw&bd  Dokdtqion,  Bart.,  M.F. 
AUREB  DE  Boer  FoBTER,  Bsq.,  O.B. 


Major-General  Alexander  de  Couect  Scott,  B.1i. 
Hehrt  Williah  OfiiPFs,  Esq.,  Q.O, 
BoBEBfT  Lewis,  Xeq. 

Oxen.  OwBV,  Esq.,  Beentary. 


Hr.  Balfour  Browne,  Q.O.,  and  Hr.  Fi-eeman,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Oomisel  for  the  London  County  Oonncil. 

Mr.  Po««,  Q.O.,  and  JIfr.  Claude  Baggallay,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kew  Biver  'and  the  Southwark 

and  Vauxhall  Water  OompaoieB. 
Mr.  lAMler,  Q,  0.,  and  Mr.  Levtia  Gowaurd  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Watercrorka  Oompamv. 
Mr.  Psm&er,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Oonnsel  zor  the  lAmbeth,  Santljondon,  Grand  Junction,  andWeat  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Oconpanies. 
Sir  JoMph  Leese,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Coancil. 
Mr.  Miekards  appeared  as  Ooansol  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Oouncil. 
Sir  Bichta-d  Nicholaon  appeared  for  the  County  Couuoil  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  0oldney  (Bemembranoer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


Mr.  H.  C. 
B.  BowUb. 

21  JaD.  '99 


Mr.  HuTBT  OABitrerov  Bovkss  Bowles  recalled. 


Cross-examined  by  Lord  BbBERT  Cecil. 
22,571.  There  are  a  few  questions  I  wish  to  ask  you 
about  the  history  of  your  company.  Originaily  the 
Kew  Birer  Oompany  supplied  from  the  Ohadwell  and 
Amwell  Springs,  did  not  they ;  they  were  the  original 
sources  of  supply  P — Some  300  years  ago  that  was  the 
supply. 

22,672.  And  then  in  prooess  of  time  you  took  a  siq^ly 
from  the  BiTer  Lea  itself  P—That  followed  on,  yes. 

22.573.  You  took  that  supply  from  the  river  itself. 
Now,  oan  you  tell  me,  or  if  you  cannot  give  me  the 
information,  yonzself  immediately*  your  oflBtnala  no 
doubt  can — when  that  wasP — X  oanaot  give  you  tite 
exact  date. 

22.574.  Tour  oflScials  no  doubt  can  tell  us  P— They 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  I  have  no  doubt. 

22.575.  And  you  will  see  that  that  information  is 
conveyed  to  us  P— Yes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  What  did  you  ask  P 

22.576.  {Lord  Bdba-t  Cecil.)  When  the  New  Biver 
Company  first  began  to  take  water  from  the  Biver 
Lea  as  apart  from  the  Cliadwell  and  Amwell  springs. 
{To  the  witnew.)  Now  just  let  me  refer  you  for 
a  moment  on  Hie  question  of  control,  to  paragraph  180 
of  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Ownmiasion,  the 
last  paragraph  of  that  section.  "  We  think  it 
"  of  very  great  importance  libat  distinct  obliga- 
"  tions  should  be  laid  upon  any  company  or  local 
*'  authority  which  is  allowed  to  pump  water  from 
"  the  Chalk  for  purposes  of  public  supply,  to  keep 
"  accurate  observation  of  the  effect  of  their  operations 
"  on  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  from  which 
"  they  pump,  and  return  the  results  to  the  water 
'*  examiner  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  framed. 
*'  The  great  difficulty  which  we  hare  had  to  encounter 
"  has  been  in  getting  accurate  and  reliable  information 
"  as  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  operations  new  carried 
*'  on.  The  importance  of  procuring  this  will  increase 
**  each  year  as  the  limit  of  what  can  be  taken  from  any 
"  district  with  safety  is  gradually  being  reached. 
You  remember  that  paragraph  P — Yes. 

22.577.  Do  you  see  any  ohjection  in  principle  to  some 
such  control  being  exercised  over  your  Company  P — ^We 
tflJce  the  soundings  of  our  welli  for  onnalTeB,  and  I  do 


not  see  that  there  wonld  be  any  advantage  to  let  the 

public  know. 

22.578.  Jjet  me  understand  that.  Is  it  your  opinion, 
that  that  paragraph  is  wrong — that  the  public  have  no 
interest  in  knowing  what  the  height  of  your  wells  is  ? 
— I  hold  this  was  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Com- 
mission ,  and  if  it  had  been  thought  proper,  I  have  no 
doubt  Parliament  would  have  brought  in  some  Act  of 
Parliament  to  compel  it. 

22.579.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  ycu 
what  you  thought  P— I  think  that  the  public  will  not 
gain  any  information  by  knowing  the  ups  and  downs  of 
our  wells. 

22.580.  And  you  object  to  such  control  as  that  P— I 
do  not  see  the  necessi^  of  it. 

22.581.  And  yon  object  to  itf — If  Parliament,  of 
oonzfie,  placed  it  upon  ns,  we  ooold  not  object  to  it. 

22.582.  What  reason  is  there  why  you  object  to  it  ? 
What  is  your  reluctance  to  allow  otiier  people  to  know 
the  efFect  of  yom-  pumping  upon  the  water  in  the  Ghitlk  P 
—They  might  be  misled  by  the  calculations  in  some 
way,  unless  they  understoou  it  thoroughly. 

22.583.  How  would  they  be  misled  P  What  are  you 
afraid  of  ?— We  are  not  afraid  of  the  result,  but  still  I 
always  think  that  these  thinga  are  mooh  better  in  the 
hands  of  the  experts  of  too  Oompany,  thao  made 
public 

22.584.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Yes,  but  that  is  hardly  the 

Suestion  that  is  put  to  you.  What  is  the  reason  you 
liink  there  ought  to  be  any  secrecy  about  such  a  thing  P 
— I  do  not  say  anything  f^ot  secrecy.  I  think  as  long 
OS  it  is  a  company  that  is  oanying  on  its  buainoss,  it 
ia  much  better  for  these  fHots  to  be  only  in  the  com- 
pany's hands,  tlian  that  they  shoiild  be  made  public. 

22.585.  Surel;r  7°^  d»  not  think  that  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  have  no  interest  P— As  long  as  they 
are  supplied  with  sufficient  water. 

{Chairman.)  Yes:  but  the  owners  of  weUs  have  got 

something  to  say  to  it. 

22.586-7.  {i^ord  Bobert  Cecil.)  I  was  about  to  put  that 
to  Mr.  BowloB.  The  counfy  of  HertfordEdure  an 
interest  in  this  matter  apart  from  the  supply  of  water 
altogether  to  London.  Can  von  give  me  any  reason 
why  the  oonnty  of  Hartfordshire  should  not  be  supplied 
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with  information  aa  to  the  effect  proauoed  by  your 
MmpingF— No  ftirthw  reaaon  fehan  I  .haTe  already 
Sut  I  think  it  is  very  moofa  better  for  the  com- 
puy  to  maaage  thcdr  awn.  afihirs.  and  to  know  their 
Mranionroes. 

{Lord  Robert  OecU.)  Yon  we  it  ia  not  only  their  own 
affairi,  they  are  affecting  the  interertB  of  other  people 
besides  ihemselTes.  How.  why  Bhould  not  the  county  of 
Hertfordshire  know  about  it— I  merdy  take  them  as  an 
iUnatration— know  about  the  effect  of  your  pumping  P 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  Any  private  perron  who  had  a  well 
would  be  in  the  same  position. 

23,588.  (Lord  Sdbbrt  OeoU.)  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Pember. 
Now,  Mr.  Bowles,  what  is  your  objection  ?— I  have 
already  stated  it,  and  I  cannot  say  anything  more, 
iniat  is  my  opinion. 

22,569.  What  is  your  oWeotionP — In  what  way  could 
itininretheOompBDyP— Ido  not  know  that  it  would 
be  any  injury  to  the  Company,  but  it  might  create  some 
feeling. 

22,680.  It  is  only  the  facts  that  we  want.  Let  me  call 
Tovr  attention  to  aspecifioinBtanceof  the  kind  of  thing 
ve  wanted  to  know.  Do  you  remember  that  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  you  in  the  aaturan  of  this  year  to 
have  a  gange  fixed  in  the  Ohadwell  spring  to  see  the 
eifect  of  drought  and  the  way  the  water  returned  after 
the  drought  into  the  Ohadwell  spring,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  tert  it  by  other  wells  in  the  neighbourhood.  Do 
you  remember  that  application  being  made?— Yes, 
oertainly. 

22,591.  That  application  was  first  made  to  your 
engineer  P— That  is  just  a  case  in  point  that  we  thought 
thai  if  it  was  given  it  would  mislead  the  public  very 
mnch.  At  that  time  the  water  was  not  coming  from 
the  spring,  but  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  rainfall. 

22,Sd2.  How  could  it  mislead  the  public  to  have  a 
gauge  fixed— and  that  was  all  you  were  asked— to  fix  a 
gange  for  yourselves— to  have  a  gange  fixed  in  the 
Ohadwell  spring  so  that  the  rate  at  which  the  water 
retamed,  and  so  on,  could  be  checked  as  against  other 
wells  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  answered  ac  all  satis&otorily. 

22.593.  But  what  is  your  objection  to  it  P— Becauae 
of  ita  misleading  the  public. 

22.594.  In  what  way  could  it  mislead  the  public  P— 
Because  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  understand 
it 

22.595.  What  would  they  have  misunderstood  ?  What 
is  the  misunderstanding  you  are  afraid  of?— I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  allowed  them  to  know  the  natnra 
of  l^e  well. 

22.596.  They  would  have  known  the  fact  that  it  rose 
so  much,  and  they  then  oonld  have  compared  it  with 
other  wells,  and  lihwi  [ihffy  oould  have  seen,  when  you 
have  pumped  it  down  ao  mnc^,  it  had  auch  an  efleot  on 
other  wells,  and  Bo  on?— We  consulted  our  Engineers 
upon  the  subject,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  very 
nusleading,  and  that  was  the  reason  we  oame  to  that 
conclusion. 

22.597.  Misleading :  but  give  me  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  misleading  ?— The  Engineer  would  bo  able  to 
give  you  that. 

22.598.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Surely  you  could  be  guarded 
against  the  public  being  misled  by  giving  your  own 
eiplanatiou  of  the  matter  P— There  happened  to  be  no 
water  coming  forward  from  the  well  at  that  time,  and 
the  Ohadwell  spring  happened  to  be  under  repairs. 

22.599.  You  might  have  said  so,  at  all  events ;  I  do 
not  quite  see  your  objection  now.  I  am  tiying  to 
follow  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  objection  P— There  were  repairs  going  on  at  the 
well  at  the  time,  and  it  was  impossible  then  to  judge  of 
the  quantity  of  water  that  WM  coming  up. 

22.600.  You  do  not  suggest  that  yours  is  a  private 
company  surely  P — ^Well— 

22.601.  It  is  a  public  company,  is  it  not  P— I  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  private  company  and 
a  pDblk)  company  in  that  aenae, 

22.602.  I  understand  your  anawer  to  Lord  Balfour's 
OomnrisMon  was  this,  that  it  was  no  business,  really,  of 
anybocfy  else,  but  your  own  basiness  P— What  I  said 


was,  I  think,  it  would  be  misleading  to  them  to  have  Mr.  H.  C. 
judged  in  any  .way  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spring  at  B.  Roidet. 
that  time.   

•22,663.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  public  are  not 
entitled  to  fciuiv  every thinor  oonneotod  with  these 
springs  F— I  have  my  doubt  whether  they  ought  to 
know. 

22.604.  1  really  only  want  to  know  what  your  view 
is  P — That  ia  my  view,  that  as  a  company  we  ought  to 
know  our  own  business. 

{Lord  Bohert  Oeeil.)  I  trust  the  Commission  quite 
understand  we  do  not  want  to  lead  them  into  a  trap, 
We  only  want  to  know- 

{Chairmaa.)  Year  questions  are  perfectly  fair.  Lord 

Robert. 

22.605.  {Lord Bohert  Ceeil.)  I  think  it  has  been  said 
in  this  Commissiot).  bnt  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
it  is  so  or  not,  that  there  has  been  no  express  direct 
authority  given  to  your  Company  to  sink  any  of  the 
wells  that  have  been  sunk — I  mean  to  say  they  simph' 
bought  land  and  sunk  the  welle  as  private  owners  P — It 
was  done  under  oar  Charter. 

22.606.  Under  the  general  power  to  sink  wells  P — Yea, 
general  power. 

22.607.  No  specific  power  to  sink  wells  P— Except 
that  Parliament  has  known  we  have  gone  to  them  for 
money  for  the  sinking  of  wells. 

22.608.  Is  that  so  P  How  many  of  those  wells  were 
sank  out  of  capital  P — I  believe  most  of  the  wells  ;  all 
of  the  wells  were  sunk  out  of  capital. 

22.609.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Parliamont  with  plans 
and  sections  and  said,  "  we  propose  to  sink  wells  •  

{3£r.  Pope.)  No,  no. 

22.610.  {Lord  Bobert  Cecil) — *'  and  we  propose  to  allot 
capital  for  Uiat  purpose,"  so  that  iMidowners  in  the 

county  have  a  ohanca  of  knowing  what  you  are  doing  P 
— That  would  bs  some  years  ago. 

22.611.  I  do  not  oare  when  it  was.  I  only  want 
to  know  the  faotP— I  do  not  recollect  the  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

22.612.  I  understand  Mr.  Pope  to  say  it  ia  not  so,  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  that. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Lord  Robert,  do  you  want  more  informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  the  Lea  than  is  given  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Lea  Navigation  Improvement  Act  of 
1850  P  There  is  a  long  statement  in  the  preamble  with 
a  list  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  led  to  the 
use  of  the  Lea  before  that. 

{Lard  Mobm-t  GecU.)  All  we  want  is  the  date  when 
the  Lea  began  to  bo  used. 

{Mr.  Pope,)  I  am  i^raid  we  none  of  us  know. 

JWUnwB,)  I  am  afHid  we  cannot  give  you  the 
ormation. 

{Lord  Bobert  Oeeil,)  You  must  know  when  you  first 
erected  the  works. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  first  Act  of  Parliament  which  is 
mentioued  is  an  Act  of  Oeorge  II.,  and  I  cannot  carry 
my  memory  back  j)crsonu.ij'  so  far  back  as  that. 

{Lord  Bobm-t  Cedl.)  I  do  not  suggest  you  can  carry 
your  memory  back,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  surely 
have  some  record  ot  when  you  first  made  your  works, 
which  enabled  you  to  take  water  from  the  Lea. 

[Mr.  Pope.)  They  were  all  burnt.  Wo  have  not 
those  records,  because  whatever  they  were,  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire. 

{Lord  Bobet  GpcU.)  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  whatever 
statement  M^r.  Pope  makes.  If  he  tells  me  the  informa- 
tion ia  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Company,  I  will 
take  that. 

(Jfr.  Pppe.)  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that.  But  if 
it  is  not,  lb  is  because  we  have  not  got  it,  not  becanee 
we  are  withholding  it. 

22,618.  (CAoirmon.)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Amwell  spring  at  this  moment  P— Yes,  I  know  the 
Amwell  spring. 

22.614.  Have  these  recent  rains  caused  that  spring 
to  run  again  P — I  believe  so. 

22.615.  If  you  do  not  know,  I  will  not  ask  youP— 
The  Engineer  knows  more  about  that  point  than  I  do. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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BOTlL  OOHHISSIOK  ON  WATBt  8Um.T: 


Mr. 


Mr.  Jaub  Sjuxu  oftUed  and  examined. 


J.  SearU. 

  82,616.  (Ohairmaiit.)  Ton  an       derk,  I  betieTe,  of 

24  Ju.  '99  the  New  BiTcr  Company  P — ^Yes. 

  22,617.  HaTe  you  prepared  the  financial  return  which 

was  asked  for  by  the  Oommission  P — Yes,  the  return  is 
dated  September,  1898. 

22.618.  Yes,  it  is  a  return  of  stocks  and  loans, 
with  the  interest  on  them,  and  so  on ;  a  retom 
of  gross  and  net  profits ;  a  return  of  interest  without 
deducting  income  tax  ;  a  balance  sheet  at  the  close  of 
the  last  financial  year;  a  return  of  capital  applied  for 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament — that  is  the 
senion  of  Rtrliament  of  1898 — a  return  of  authorised 
capital  not  ruaed.  A  return  of  land  and  other  proper  ty , 
real  and  personal,  and  a  return  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  prioes  of  the  complete  Adventurers'  ana  complete 
King's  shures  P — ^Yes. 

22.619.  Will  you  put  that  in  then,  and  it  will  shorten 
your  evidence  very  much  P — Yes,  my  Lord. 

{The  Wiirieis  handed  in  Betttm.    See  Appendix  V,  1.) 

22.620.  Kow,  take  the  balance  sheet,  and  I  will  ask 
you  a  few  questions  upon  that.  The  thing  that  rather 
puzzles  me  among  the  items  of  assets  in  the  balance 
■heet  is  capital  expended,  3,71S,482I.  odd  P — Yes. 

22.621.  Now,  that  represents,  I  suppose,  the  capital 
expenditure  prior  to  1852,  the  new  shares  and  the  three 
classes  of  debenture  stock  P — That  is  so. 

22.622.  I  do  not  suppose  the  amounts  tally  exactly  P— 
It  is  the  whole  of  the  capital  expended  from  all  those 
sources. 

22(623.  Then,  turning  to  your  retnni  of  land  and 
other  property,  you  state  there  that  the  Olerkenwell 
estate  was  acquired  in  1745,  but  had  been  occupied  1^ 
the  Oompany  for  many  years  prior  to  that  date,  and 
that  it  is  snqjeot  to  a  perpetual  rentcharge  of  3GSI.  a 
year  P— Yea. 

22i^.  We  heard  yesterday  it  was  a  rentcharge  of 
£001.  a  year?— That  was  quite  another  tiung.  The 
5001.  a  year  is  what  is  called  a  King's  clog ;  that  is  a 
charge  upon  the  King's  shares  deductea  from  the 

profits  of  the  King's  moiety.  That  has  nothing  what* 
ever  to  do  with  this.  This  is  an  estate  which  the 
Oompany  bought  in  consideration  of  a  perpetual  rent- 
charge  of  362r 

22,626.  Where  does  the  King's  clog  appear  in  vour 
accounts  P  I  do  not  see  it  anywhere  ?— I  do  not  think 
it  would  appear  an3nrherc  here,  my  Lord.  It  is  a 
deduction  made  from  the  dividends  as  they  are  paid  to 
the  King's  shareholders  until  500Z.  has  been  made  up ; 
and  that  is  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  King's 
olog.  It  is  a  deduction  really  from  the  King's  shm- 
homers*  profits. 

22.626.  So  that  it  is  really  involved  in  the  dividend 
and  intOTest  account  in  the  balance  sheet  P-^Yes. 

22.627.  Do  you  know  where  that  5001.  a  year  ^es  to 
now?— There  are  two  private  gentlemen  living  in 
Norfolk  who  receive  it. 

22.628.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
buy  it  up? — No,  The  original  arrangement — I  have 
looked  at  the  deed — was  that  the  King  transferred  his 
moiety  of  the  Company  to  Myddelton  in  consideration 
of  a  perpetual  charge  of  500Z.  a  year.  That  was  before 
any  dividend  had  been  paid  whatever.  The  Company 
were  assenting  parties.  The  deed  was  under  the  Com- 
pany's seal,  and  it  was  agreed  under  this  deed  that  the 
Sdof.  rentcharge  should  remain  in  the  Crown  for  ever. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  sold.  I  imagine  it  was,  but 
our  early  records  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  noblemui,  and  he 
sold  it  in  fjomparatively  modem  lames. 

22.629.  Wonld  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Company  to  buy 
it  at  a  reasonable  price  P — ^I  suppose  they  might.  But 
it  wouH  be  very  much  the  same  thing.  You  would 
have  to  give  the  Oonsol  price  for  it,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

22.630.  (Chairman,)  What  is  the  total  of  the  dividend 
paid  upon  the  King's  shares  F— Precisely  the  same  as 
the  Adventorers'. 

22.631.  What  is  the  Adventurers'  P— 2,7602.  a  year  per 
share. 

22.632.  And  there  are  29  of  those  P— There  are  36 
Adventurers'  and  36  King's.  Hr.  De  Bock  Porter,  I  did 
not  quite  understand  your  question  at  the  moment,  bnt 


I  may  sar  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  tiie  Ocmmta  to 
buy  up  the  King's  olog.  It  ii  a  ol^  npon  an  incmidiul 
share. 

22.633.  (Jfr.  De  Book  Porter.)  It  is  in  private  hands, 
might  it  not  be  better  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company  P — ^They  wonld  have  to  give  oonsol  price,  it 
would  be  no  advanti^  to  them. 

22.634.  But  still  a  charge  of  that  kind  is  not  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  haveP — ^It  only  affects  individual 
shareholders;  it  does  not  affect  the  Company  gud 
company. 

22.635.  (Chairman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the 
amount  of  dividend  going  to  the  King's  sbareholderB. 
The  deduction  is  5001.  out  of  some  6,0001.  or  more  P— It 
is  a  mere  fraction. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  It  is  a  charge  upon  the  King's  share. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  I  have  beard  the  story— it  was  exactly 
what  the  witness  describes  and  it  appears  that  King 
Charles  the  Vint  sold  it  to  private  individuals. 

(OhairTnan.)  During  the  civil  war  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Just  before  the  civil  war,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  deed  which  conveyed  it  to 
the  private  individuals  who  bought  it  is  signed  by 
Lord  Falkland  and  Kr.  Hampden. 

22.636.  (Ghairmcm.)  Now  to  go  back  to  your  return 
of  land  and  other  property,  is  that  rentcharge  of  3621. 
a  year  included  in  the  expenditure  upon  the  property  P 
—No,  there  is  no  item  whatever  in  the  capital  account 
which  represents  this  estate. 

22.637.  I  want  yon  to  look  at  your  Return  "I," 
you  have  at  the  bottom  there  "  Amount  of  expeuditure 
"  in  respect  of  the  Clerkenwell  Estate  in  1895,  1896. 
"  1897."  Does  that  include  the  rentcharge  P— That 
expenditure  comes  out  of  the  income  of  the  estate. 

22.638.  (JIfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  That  is  over  and  above 
the  rentcharge  F — I  am  afraid  1  did  not  qnite  under- 
stAnd.  You  see  Clause  No.  6  is  the  amount  of  income 
derived ;  No.  7  is  the  expenditure  on  the  estate,  and 
what  is  left  is  the  net  amount  which  is  divided  between 
the  shareholders. 

22.639.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  indude  the  rentcharge 
in  the  expenditure  P — Certainly. 

22.640.  Then  the  expenditure  npon  that  estate  is  a 
mere  trifle  P — ^A  mere  trifle.  There  are  ground  ronta 
only — ^there  is  scarcely  any  expenditure  upon  it. 

22.641.  (Mr.  De  Both  Porter.)  What  is  the  average 
term  of  the  outstanding  leases  P — From  six  or  eight 
years  up  to  40. 

22.642.  They  vary  from  six  years  to  40  ?— Yes. 

22,613.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  net  annual  value 
of  the  property  P— I  have  taken  it  out  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity.  It  is  somewhere  about  40,0001.  a  year, 
according  to  the  parish  valuation. 

22.644.  (Chairman.)  Then  they  are  rack  rents  P— 
Rack  rents. 

22.645.  Then  as  I  understand  this  Clerkenwell  Estate 
is  the  only  real  estate  that  you  put  outside  the  com- 
pany's assets  as  it  were  P — It  is  the  only  estate. 

22.646.  (Mr.  Lewie.)  Is  the  land  at  the  Biver  Head 
kept  quite  distinct  from  the  Clerkenwell  Estate  p.— You 
mean  where  the  works  are  at  the  Biver  Head  P 

22.647.  Yes  P^Quite  distinct.  The  freehold  of  tiiat 
land  was  bought,  and  it  appears  in  the  capital 

expenditnte  of  1852. 

22.648.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  water  undertaking  P 
— Entirely,  yes. 

22.649.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 

fesent  market  price  of  Adventurers'  shares,  and  of 
ing's  shares  P — They  are  given  in  Return  K. ;  the 
highest  price  realised  in  1898  for  an  Adventurers' 
share  was  125,3521.  and  in  the  same  half  year  for  a 
King's  115,5001. 

22.650.  (Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Have  not  some  recent 
transactions  shewn  a  lower  price  than  that.  Some  of 
the  f^ractions  that  have  recently  been  sold  have  not 
been  sold  at  so  high  a  rate  as  115,5001.  for  a  King's 
share  ? — No,  I  shonld  think  not.  I  have  not  worked  it 
out.   The  fractions  are  a  little  erratic. 

22.651.  (C^otrman.)  What  is  the  market  price  of  that 
600,0001.  that  yon  have  got  in  new  shares  P — MO  to  445. 
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1^16}'  are  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange.   I  have  not 
loak«d  Teiy  recently.   I  think  that  is  about  it. 

■22,652.  (Mr.  Pope.)  A4A  to  445.   1  looked  the  other 
dajF—Yes.  Then  mine       a  very  good  guess. 

22,663.  (3fr.  Kellor.)  What  Ib  the  lowest  price  of 
Adrentnrers*  shares  that  you  have  known  within  the 
]a8t  10  years  ? — The  lowest  given  in  the  Betom  is  in  the 
jew  1888— about  10  years  ago.  8^000/. 

22,654;  (Jtfr.  Pope.)  Tor  an  entire  share?— An  entire 
dure. 

22,865.  (Chairman,)  The  price  seems  to  hare  risen 
nr;  mnoh  since  1895  P — Yes. 

22.656.  (Jfr.  Pmm.)  What  is  the  highest  P— There 
ns  part  of  onci  sold,  an  Adventurers'  share,  at  128,500L 

22.657.  [Ckavrman.)  That  does  not  appear  hcreP — 
Ko,  that  waa  subsequent  to  this  return  being  made  up. 

22.658.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  At  the  present  prices 
ihey  do  not  nearly  pay  3  per  cent.  P — Ko. 

22.659.  {Ohairman.)  Now,  have  yon  a  Beturn  of  the 
number  of  anpplies,  estimated  population  supplied,-  and 
(he  rateable  Tuue  of  the  properties  supplied  by  your 
Gompaoy  P — Yes. 

22.660.  Kindly  put  in  that  TetnmP— Yes. 

[The  WUiu$9  handed  in  Aetera.   Bu  Appendix  U,  2.) 

22.661.  You  have  also  a  retnni  of  the  distribution  of 
jfmr  capital  expenditure  P — ^Yes. 

22.662.  Kindly  put  that  in  P— Certainly. 

(TU  Wittt^B  hemded  tn  £«<um.   8u  Appendix  U,  3.] 

22,6e2«L  (Ur.  De  Boek  Porter,)  With  reference  to  the 
itook  issued  the  other  day,  some  of  it  I  see  was  issued 
It  102L  5«.,  was  it  not,  and  the  other  at  103L  12*.  6d.  P 
—Are  you  speaking  of  the  sale  by  auction  P 

22.663.  Yes,  the  sale  by  auotion  the  other  day  P— 
Yes. 

22.664.  Was  not  that  raiher  a  low  price  P— It  was 
lower  ihan  the  time  before.  About  a  year  before  we 
isBoed  some  by  tender  we  got  a  better  prioe. 

22.665.  Was  the  limitation  of  repayment  at  the  end 
of  25  years  put  in  then  P — Distinctly. 

22.666.  The  sale  P— Certainly.  It  is  an  obligation 
W  the  Act  that  we  are  to  announce  npon  every  paper 
tut  ire  issue,  that  it  is  repayable  at  par  at  the  option 
of  the  Oompany  at  the  end  of  25  years.  That  was 
known  to  those  who  paid  the  higher  price  by  tender,  as 
itwastothose  the  ouier  day  whopa^  alower  prioe  by 
auction. 

22.667.  Hay  I  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to 
the  exoeptionnl  tre^ment  you  give  to  people  in  the 
City.  Was  there  no  understanding  or  nndertaking 
between  your  ComfMUiy  and  the  Corporation,  or  anybody 
in  the  Oity,  or  was  it  a  pure  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of 
the  Oompany,  in  not  taking  the  full  valuation  ? — As  far 
%a  I  know,  Ihere  was  DOtning  whatever  between  the 
Company  and  the  Corporation.  It  has  really  for  leany 
years— as  long  as  I  have  been  tiiere,  and  I  have  been 
there  35  years — been  almost  a  matter  of  bargain  between 
,the  Company  and  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  these 
nlnable  office  properties. 

22,068.  Thai,  prior  to  Torrens's  Act,  yon  had  taken 
your  own  valuation  only  P— Certainly. 

22.669.  You  bad  not  gone  to  the  ratebook  at  all  P — 
Xo,  and  always  in  the  Oity  we  had  taken  a  low  amount 
u  the  annual  value,  and  that  was  perpetuated  after 
Torreua'a  Act  passed,  taking,  of  course,  the  rateable 
Talne  on  the  same  amount,  and  keeping  well  under  it. 

22.670.  At  the  present  time,  when  properties  change 
ownerB,  do  you  make  a  new  arrangoment,  or,  it  there 
is  a  rebnildmg,  do  you  allow  the  charge  to  go  on  ? — 
We  allow  it  to  go  on.  We  never  raise  the  question  of 
roviaing  the  rate.  Of  courEO,  if  a  man  comes  to  us  we 
go  into  it. 

29.671.  {Mr.  Xeww.)  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  ono 
qoestion  in  connexion  with  the  Financial  Return  B.  I 
suppose  that  dividend  of  262,1812.  is  after  deducting  the 
S(Ktf.  a  year  in  respect  of  the  clof<  ? — No,  this  in  a  full 
dividend.  As  between  the  proprietor  and  the  owners 
of  the  King's  clog,  the  proprietor  of  the  King's  share 
huB  to  iiabmit  tu  a  deduction,  which  does  not  appear 
here.  This  is  the  full  amount  the  Company  are  liable 
to  pay  as  dividend.  But  upon  tht!  King's  shareH.  there 
being  this  charge  that  is  deducted  from  the  individual 
proprietors,  and  handed  to  the  owner  of  the  clog 
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Bnt  that  does  not  at  all  affeot  the  gross  amoimt  of  Mr. 
diridend.  J>  StarU, 

22.672.  No,  bnt  it  doM  affect  the  amount  that  is  paid 
to  the  holders  of  the  King's  share  P—-l^e  amount  that 
the  King's  shareholder  receives  is  undoubtedly  di- 
niimsUed  to  the  extent  of  the  contribution  he  malEes  to 
the  clog. 

22.673.  lILw  X  ask  yon  whether  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  original  and  the  new 
shares.  I  understand  the  new  shares  reoeiTe  their  fnll 
share  of  the  dividend  you  declare  P — Yes. 

22.674.  The  King's  share  the  same,  less  the  5001.  a 
year  P — Minus  the  SOOi.  a  year. 

22.675.  And  then  the  King's  share  has  a  vote  for 
Hertfordshire  ?— Yes. 


22.676.  And  the  holders  of  29  out  of  the  36  Advao- 
tnrers'  shares  will,  in  addition  to  that,  hftra  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  at  the  board  P— Yea. 

22.677.  And  no  more  than  29  P— No  more  than  29. 

22.678.  Therefore  the  value  of  an  Adventurera*  share 
in  the  future — that  is  if  you  have  more  than  29  shares — 
will  be  less  than  in  the  past,  because  it  does  not 
necessarily  carry  a  seat  on  the  Boao^  P— That  happens 
to  be  the  case  now.  We  have  29,  and  there  are  otners 
who  are  qualified  to  oome  on,  but  they  must  wut  for  a 
vacancy. 

22.679.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Cripjw.)  I  asked  a  question  yester- 
day as  to  which  there  was  a  trivial  error  in  the  answer,  5** 
which  you  can  perhaps  correct.  I  asked  what  was  the 
annual  salary  the  directors  received.  I  had  reason  to 
suppose  it  was  10,000i<  a  year,  but  a  half-yearly  return 
was  handed  to  me  which  showed  somewhat  less,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Pember  or  someone  said  it  would  not  oome  to 

•  that  amount.  But  I  have  now  got  the  other  half-year, 
which  is  indeed  the  last  half-year,  and  I  find  that  instead 
of  being  leas  than  5,0001,  in  that  balf-year  it  was  more 
than  5,000£.  considerably — it  was  5,2001.  or  something 
of  that  kind.  So  that  it  would  be  the  fact,  would  itnotC 
that  you  may  say  as  a  round  figure  that  the  directors 
oost  10,0001.  a  year  P«As  a  round  figure,  yes. 

22.680.  There  is  one  other  question  I  should  like  to 
have  answered  upon  that.  How  is  that  pftid  to  the 
directors  P  Do  they  get  a  certain  share  of  that  eveiy 
year  whether  they  ati«nd  the  meetings  or  not,  or  are 
those  persons  paid  only  who  attend  the  meetings?— 
Those  are  paid  only  who  attend  the  meetings. 

22.681.  And  about  what  would  be  the  aTorage 
namber  that  yon  get  at  a  meeting  P — 26  or  27. 

22.682.  (Chairman.)  Out  of  29  P— Yes. 

22.683.  (Mr.  S.  W.  CrippB.)  Then  some  way  or  another 
that  10,0002.  would  have  to  be  divided  by  26  or  27  P— 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

22.684.  (Mr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  With  reference  to  what 
yon  were  saying  just  now  about  the  abatement  that  is 
made  in  the  city,  when  Mr.  (Joldney  was  here  he  spoke 
about  a  Water  Meter  Bill  which  was  promoted  by  the 

Corporation  P — Yes. 

22.685.  Waa  there  not  some  informal  understanding 
that  if  this  moderate  charge  only  were  made  thatBiu 
would  he  wi^drawn,  or  would  not  be  persevered  withP 

■ — Certainly  not,  the  Bill  was  resisted  by  all  the  eight 
companies  and  after  a  very  long  debate  in  the  House, 
and  a  vety  full  house,  it  was  rejected  entirely  npon  the 
discussion  that  had  taken  place — there  was  no  com* 
mnnioation  whatever  between  the  Company  and  the 
City  Corporation. 

22,686-9.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  this 
question  :  out  of  what  fund  does  the  fund  for  the 
opposition  to  Bills  in  Parliament  come  P— They  come 
oat  of  the  revenue  of  tho  Company. 

22,690-3.  That  is  out  of  dividends  P— It  goes  in 
diminution  of  dividends,  that  is  to  say  the  profi^<!  of  the 
half-year  are  to  that  extent  less  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  but  for  the  money  spent  in  opposition. 

22,694-7.  That  is  to  say,  in  tbatcase  the  full  dividend 
is  not  paid? — ^AU  the  profits  that  ore  available  after 
meeting  all  the  expeusos  wonld  of  course  bo  divided. 
This  would,  he  rogiuded  as  an  expense  of  the  half-year. 

22.698-9.  If  the  full  dividend  is  paid,  then  the  cost  of 
fighting  thoBo  Billit  in  Parliament  codicb  out  of  the 
pockets  o£  tho  ratepayers,  is  not  that  so." — With  regard 
to  the  Now  Biver  Company  there  is  no  limit  of  profit. 

(Mr,  Melloi:)  Yes,  I.  was  wrong,  I  had  for^ttcn  thatr 
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-  {Mr.  Pope.)  The  whole  of  the  profite  are  ditidcd,  and 
if,  Starle.  of  couTse  they  are  diminished  by  whateverthe  expenses 
  ore. 

S4  Jon.  '99      22,700.  (JIfr.  Lfvm.)  I  suppose   the   expenses  in 
—     connexion  with  your  own  Bills  promoted  in  Parliament 
and  passed  go  to  capital  P — Yra,  if  it  is  for  extension  of 
works,  certainly.   Oppositions  are  of  course  always 
paid  fat  ont  of  rerenue. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fueemak. 

22.701.  Will  yon  just  look  at  the  balance  sheet  which 
is  F.  in  your  Financial  Betum.  I  see  under  liabilities 
the  capital  expenditure  prior  to  1852  was  upwards  of 
1,ol9,968i.  P— Yea. 

22.702.  Can  you  tell  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  that 
or  did  it  not  include  any  moneys  paid  for  tike  landed 
estate  other  than  the  Water  Company  estate  F — I  think 
I  have  already  said  the  only  estate  we  have  independent 
of  the  water  business  is  the  Clerkonwell  eswte,  for 
which  no  capital  sum  was  paid. 

22.703.  Did  that  figure  include  any  capital  expended 
upon  any  land  estate.   I  just  want  to  know  that  fact  P 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  I  cannot  uiswer  that  question  without 
reference,  bat  you  will' find  what  it  did  include  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  1852. 

{Mr.  Freemm.)  Surely  I  can  ask  the  witness  the 
qne&tion,  and  if  he  does  not  know  it,  he  will  say  so. 

{Witness.)  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  lauded  estate. 

22.704.  Ton  know  you  have  two  estates ;  there  is 
what  yon  call  the  landed  estate  and  the  Water  Company 
estate  P — The  water  undertaking  is  one  thing  and  that 
is  represented  by  the  1,519,0001.  Apart  from  that  the 
company  possess  nothing  except  this  Clerkenwell 
estate,  for  whioh  no  capital  money  was  paid. 

22.705.  That  is  an  answer  to  what  I  want.  Now  as 
regards  the  next  matter.  You  told  his  Lordship  that 
there  were  certain  exceptional  priTileges  which  yen 
gave  to  banks  and  places  of  that  sort  in  the  City.  Have 
you  any  similar  arrangement  with  any  similar  o£Bces 
outside  the  City  P— Yes,  certainly.  I  do  not  think  I 
xaentioned  builur. 

22.706.  Well  buildings  F— There  is  no  doubt,  in  all 
places  in  which  property  has  an  exceptional  value  for 
business  occupation,  the  Company  never  hare  oharged 
the  full  amount  and  do  not  wish  to. 

22.707.  Then  it  is  nothing  exceptional  inside  the 
CityP — ^No,  except  that  you  see  it  there  in  a  more 
concentrated  form. 

22.708.  Simply  because  there  happened  to  be  more 
in  the  CityP — It  is  just  the  same  in  Clerkenwell 
and  Bhor«aitch,  where  they  have  furniture  factories 
and  places  of  that  kind. 

^,709.  So  that  if  yon  had  two  banks,  one  on  one 
side  of  Temple  Bar  and  ono  on  the  other,  yon  would 
treat  them  the  same  P — Yes. 

22.710.  What  is  the  system  you  go  upon? — It  is 
really  a  matter  of  bargain  with  each  consumer. 

22.711.  There  is  no  general  rule  laid  down  ? — No, 
there  is  not. 

22.712.  You  do  not  take  off  any  percentage  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  F— -No. 

22.713.  Can  you  give  me  one  other  figare,  what  is  the 
percentage  on  your  general  income,  which  is  due  to 
trade  supplies  by  meter  ?— The  meters  yield  120,OOOZ. 
odd  a  year.  It  would  be  nearly  as  possible  125,000Z. 
In  addition  to  that  there  would  bo  a  number  of  agreed 
amounts  paid  which  are  not  metered,  but  yet  the  water 
is  used  foi'  non-domestic  use. 

22.714.  Can  you  give  me  at  all  what  that  figure 
would  heP — As  nearly  as  possible,  I  should  think, 
3O,O00Z.  to  40,0001.  a  year. 

22.715.  Somewhere  about  160,0001.  P— Yes. 

22.716.  Now  there  is  only  one  other  matter  I  want  to 
ask  you  about.   We  were  told  yesterday  you  know 

5e<22>564.  that  theie  was  an  agreement  between  your  Company 
and  the  East  London  Company  in  theyear  1815.  Have 
you  got  that  agreement? — Yea.  at  least  the  substance 
of  it  here.  It  was  handed  in  to  the  Committee  in  1821, 
and  printed  in  their  proceedings. 

{Mr.  Tender.)  If  you  refer  to  the  report  of  1821, 
yon  will  find  it  in  the  Appendix. 


22,717.  {Mr.  Frecmum.)  Hare  you  not  got  the  actual 
agreement? — I  have  not  got  the  actuid  agreement.  It 
was  an  extremely  voluminous  one. 

^2,718.  What  yon  are  refen-in^  to  now  is  only  an 
analysis  of  it,  not  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a  rery  long 
analysis. 

22.719.  An  anolysiB  may  be  long,  but  the  document 
may  be  longer  P— Thifl  is  four  pages. 

22.720.  Oould  you  produce  the  actual  document 
itself,  or  a  copy  of  it :  1  do  not  want  the  original  P— 
We  have  not  got  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  very  long  indeed, 
and  I  have  always  referred  to  this  as  containing  the 
substance  of  it. 

22.721.  If  you  know  the  original  yonrself  and  you  say 
that  contains  the  substance  of  it,  that  will  do  for  me  if 
you  tell  me  tbatP — Yes,  it  is  really  so. 

(Jtfr.  Freemaa.)  ISaj  that  go  on  the  notes  P 

{Ohairman.)  If  yon  wish  it. 

{The  Witneta  handed  in  Svhsianca  qf  Agreement,  See 
Appendix  XT,  4.) 

22.722.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  Is  there  a  similar  agreement 
between  yourselves  and  the  Chelsea  Company  P— Nd, 
there  is  no  agreement  becween  us  and  any  other 
company. 

22.723.  I  see  under  the  third  head  of  the  Betaru 
showing  the  number  of  supplies  and  estimated  popula- 
tion supplied  by  the  Company,  whioh  you  have 
handed  in,  it  says :  "  As  regiurds  €b.9  otiier  companies 

with  which  the  New  Biver  are  in  contact,  namely, 
"  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the 
**  Chelsea,  no  formal  agreement  has  been  entered 
"  into,  but  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  in 
*'  1817-18,  by  which  each  Company  confined  its  supply 
"  operations  to  a  certain  district,  and  on  exchange  of 
"  pipes  took  place  to  give  effect  to  the  arrangement," 
and  lower  down  it  says,  '*  The  history  of  this  arrau^e- 
*'  ment  is  also  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Select 
"  Committee  above  mentioned."  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "  arrangement" 
there  P   Was  it  an  arrangement  in  writing  P — No. 

22.724.  Is  there  any  minute  showing  it  P — No,  except 
the  Company  sent  deputations,  I  believe,  to  different 
Boards,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  limit  them- 
selves to  a  certain  district ;  and  their  engineers  met  on 
the  ground  and  parc«Ued  out  certain  streets,  measured 
up  the  piiMB,  and  effected  an  arrangement  on  that 
basis. 

22.725.  As  that  was  some  time  before  you  had 
SDj^unff  to  do  with  Uie  Company,  maj  I  asJc  how  you 
know  it  P— By  the  Farliamentaiy  evidence  of  1821. 

22,7^6.  Then  there  is  no  written  document  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  even  a  minute,  referring  to  this  P— There 
is  a  minute  of  the  result  of  the  measurements,  and  the 
number  of  pipes  to  be  given  up  and  tak»n  over,  and 
so  on. 

22.727.  Does  the  minute  also  say  that  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  not  go  into  each  other's  territory  ?— 
No.  In  fAct  the  report  of  1821,  I  think,  contains  the 
whole  histiH-y — ^that  is  where  I  got  my  ii:^ormation  from. 
May  I  read  it? 

22.728.  I  only  just  want  to  take  the  fact.  I  do  not 
want  to  spend  time  over  it? — ^It  is  said  the  companies 
could  not  enter  into  a  binding  ^^roemrat  to  that  effect 
as  regards  West  Middlesex. 

22.729.  {Ohairman.)  Why  not  ?— I  will  read  a  short 
passage.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
1821.   They  deal  with  the  question  of  competition  : — 

"  This  arrangement  was  effected  between  the  New 
Biver  and  East  London  Companies,  about  the  end  of 
1815;  and  between  the  New  Biver,  Chelsea,  West 
Middlesex,  and  Grand  Junction  at  the  end  of  1817. 
In  the  former  case  a  deed  was  entered  into  by  the  two 
companies,  binding  them  by  penalties  to  abstain  from 
serving  beyond  the  line  drawn  between  them.  In  the 
latter  the  four  companies  entered  into  no  engagement 
to  that  effect,  but  left  it  to  the  prudence  of  each 
whether  they  would  at  any  future  time  embark  at  the 
expense  of  fresh  capital  in  a  renewal  of  the  contest. 
This  difference  of  proceeding  appears  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  wording  of  the  West  Middlesex  and 
Grand  Junction  Acts,  which  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  those  companies  could  bind  themselves  by 
engagement  with  any  others  to  abstain  from  serving 
within  certain  limits." 
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22.730.  (3fr.  Freeman.)  That  speaks  for  itself,  and 
b^nd  Ibat  there  is  no  record  of  anything  that  you 
know?— No. 

22.731.  You  have  no  map  showiog  it  P — No. 

32.732.  (Ohairman.)  Yon  say  that  you  do  gi-ant  in- 
dnlgence  to  a  certain  class  of  properties,  botli  in  and 
ont  oi  ttie  City  of  London  P — Yes. 

^,733.  lliat  B^lem  has  continned,  I  understand,  for 
»  camber  of  years  P — I  should  think  ever  since  1852. 

22.734.  Practically,  would  the  Company  find  it,  so  to 
speak,  impossible  to  alter  that  system  and  demand 
iheir  full  char^  ?— Of  course  it  would  provoke  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  and  angr^  feeling.  People  naturally 
look  ftt  it  that  they  are  paymff  

22.735.  It  would  arouse  so  much  opposition  and 
logry  feeling  t^ac  the  Company,  praciically,  conld  not 
churge  their  whole  statutory  rate  ? — I  think  they  could 
irthoy  thought  it  worth  while  to  face  it. 

22,7^.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  Has  any  complaint  been  made 
dot  Uiis  in  in  the  nature  of  an  undue  preference  ? — No. 

22.737.  [Mr.  De  Bock  Forter.)  Does  any  other  com- 
pany that  you  know  of  do  the  same  thing  P—I  think 
gome  of  them  do;  but,  perhaps,  you  had  better  ask  at 
first  hand.   I  think  they  do. 

22.738.  (Ohairman.)  I  may  as  well  pub  the  idea  which 
is  in  my  mind  to  you  plainly.  Do  you  look  upon  this 
reserre  statatory  power  as  an  asset  of  the  Company  P — 
Tea,  I  tiiink  bo. 

22.739.  Which  yon  would  use  before  an  arbitrator  P — 
Certainly,  I  imagine  so. 

22.740.  Although  the  feeling  against  it  would  be  so 
strong,  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  shareholders, 
jon  have  never  charged  it  sinoe  1852  P — I  do  not  think 
tbey  have  quite  regarded  it  in  that  light.   You  see 


"Cannot  you  make  me  Bome  concesBtony"  lb  was 
done,  I  beUeve,  since  the  Aot  of  1852  was  pasBed,  and 
it  lias  been  acted  on  ever  sinoe. 

22,741.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Forler.)  It  shows  that  annual 
Tshe  is  not  a  very  desirable  measure  in  some  cases  P— 
Ou  which  side  P 

^742.  {Ohawman.)  Can  you  give  us  any  figures 
ihoving  any  increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  City 
properties,  we  will  say,  since  18-52  ? — I  have  not  got 
them  out,  my  Lord.  Of  course  they  aie  in  print  in 
TiriouB  parochial  retunu,  and  so  on. 

22,748.  Yon  cannot  give  ns  any  idea  of  the  percentage 
of  increase  which  there  has  been  P — Off-hand,  I  cannot. 
The  City  has  been  rebuilt,  and  it  is  inhabited  every 
day  by  300,000  or  400,000  people.  It  is  densely  popu- 
lated for  at  least  10  hours  out  of  the  24. 


22.744.  When  premises  are  rebuilt  do  yon  alter  your  jjg^ 
rating  ? — Yes,  certainly.    The  charge  always  comes  to  Searle. 
be  an  agreed  charge  with  the  owner.  *  

22.745.  That  agi'eed  charge  being  considerably  below  S4Jaa.  99 
the  full  rateable  value  P — ^Tes,  certainly.  — — — 

22.746.  (Ml-.  Be  Bock  Forter.)  Bo  yon  acquiesce  in 
its  being  roughly  two-thirds  of  tbo  value  P— Tes,  that 

would  be  about  it. 

22.747.  (Kr,  Lewis.)  I  suppose  yon  have  made  no 
calculations  of  what  your  additional  income  would  bo 
from  rates  ia  the  event  of  your  charging  full  statutory 
rates  y — It  would  bo  a  very  substuotial  increase. 

22.748.  {Ckairnian.)  Au  increase  of  one-third,  as  I 
understand?  —  One-third  upon  these  properties  that 
got  the  benefit  of  the  decrease. 

22.749.  Were  you  clerk  to  the  New  Biver  Company 
at  the  time  of  the  agreement  with  Mr,  Smith  P — No, 
immediately  afterwards. 

22.750.  Can  yon  explain  the  claim,  as  I  call  it  for 
want  of  abetter  word,  of  15,000,OOOr  for  back  dividends 
that  was  put  forward  by  the  New  Biver  Company  on 
that  occasion  P — As  far  as  X  know  no  such  claim  was 
ever  put  forward,  and  I  think  that  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Smith's  evidence.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
referred  to  it ;  but  I  remember  reading  that  he  stated 
that  he  bought  the  New  Biver  Company  on  the  basis 
of  the  market  value  of  the  shares. 

22.751.  But  he  put  down  a  sum  of  15,000,OOOZ.  for 
back  dividends? — Later  on  in 'the  inquiry  he  Feema 
to  iiave  spoken  of  15,000,000i.,  but  he  said,  I  think,  in 
his  evidence,  the  Company  claimed  to  have  an  unlimited 
dividend,  and  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  Mr.  Thring 
and  Sir  Theodore  Martin  and  various  other  authorities, 
and  he  dealt  with  them  ou  the  basis  of  the  market  value 
of  the  shares  plus  compulsory  sale,  and  I  think  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee*  said 
it  was  a  very  reasonable  basis  to  go  on. 

22.752.  (Mr.  Leioia.)  Was  it  not  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  was  a  maximum  dividend  of  the  New  Biver 
Company,  and  if  the  dividend  then  paid  was  the 
maximum  dividend,  then  the  New  Biver  Company 
could  claim  for  back  dividends,  this  amount  F — ^Yes; 
but  that  would  be  upon  the  assumption  that  there  was 
a  limit.  The  case  of  the  Company  was  that  there  was 
no  limit. 

22,763.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  The  New  Biver  supply 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  Ixtndou,  do  they  not, 
roughly  P — Do  you  mean  inside  London  and  out  or 
inside  Loudon  alone. 

23.754.  Inside  the  water  area.   Boughly,  it  is  one- 

fiftb  P— Yes  it  is. 

22.755.  To  the  extent  of  that  one-fifth,  in  view  of  the 
dividends  of  the  Company  being  unlimited,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  consumer  getting  any  abatement 
whatever,  assnming  the  ttattu  qw  to  be  maintained  P 
—Yob. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Joseph  Fbakcis  called  and  examined. 


^,756.  (Ohairman.)  You  are  engineer  to  the  New 
Eiver  Company  P— I  am. 

22.757.  And,  of  course,  a  Member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  P — Yes. 

22.758.  You  informed  Lord  Balfour's  Commission 
that  34  million  gallons  a  day  were  derivable  from  the 
Cliadwell  Spring  and  your  existing  wells  P--Y_es.  I 
stated  in  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  in 
1892, 1  may  remind  your  Lordship,  that  • 

22.759.  Did  yea  state  what  I  have  just  put  to  yonP 
-Yes. 

22.760.  Had  you  available  pumping  machinery  at 
that  time  to  get  34  million  gallons  a  dayP— Yes,  we 
bad. 

22,7«L  Yon  had  P— Yes. 

22,702.  With  a  working  capacity,  do  yon  mean,  of 
that  amount  ?— Yes. 

22.763.  Does  that  assume  that  the  engines  are 
working  night  and  day  at  their  full  power?— lhat 
U  so. 

22.764.  But  that  is  not  practically  posniblo,  ia  it  P — 
At  that  time  we  did  not  require  to  work  all  of  them 
ught  Mid  day. 


22.765.  You  see,  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Is  it 
practically  possible  to  work  engines  night  and  day  at 
their  full  working  power  P— No,  it  is  not. 

22.766.  Very  well,  then,  yon  could  not  have  pumped 
34  million  gallons  a  day  from  the  Chadwell  Spring  and 
your  wells? — The  water  was  there— the  water  was 
available. 

22.767.  Yes,  the  water  was  in  the  bowels  of  tho  earth, 
but  you  had  not  tho  pumping  power  to  enable  you  to 
supply  that  quantity  day  by  day  ?— -Nb,  we  stated  to 
Lord  Balfour  that  that  quantity  of  water  was  available, 
using  the  word  "  available  "  in  exactly  the  same  senso 
that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  usud  it  in  his  reports  on 
the  Welsh  Scheme,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and 
Mr.  Deacon  in  their  reports.  It  was  available,  and  an 
timo  went  on  and  we  lound  tho  necessity  for  pumping 
day  and  night,  our  intention  was  to  duplicate  our 
machinery,  eo  that  we  could  always  get  the  whole  of 
that  available  water  when  necessary. 

22.768.  How  muoh  must  you  striko  off  from  the 
34  million  gallons  a  day  for  ordinary  stoppages  and 
casualties  to  wells  and  machinery  ?— 10  million  gallons 
a  day  would  be  a  fair  alloirance. 

Qq  2 


Mr.  J, 
JFraneiim 
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BOTAL  C0MHI8BI0X  ON  WATEB  80PPLT : 


jifr.  2-2,7C9.  So  that  only  24  million  gallons  a  dnj  were 

FrtotcL.    available  for  the  consomer  P — ^There  waa  as  mach 

  available  for  tbe  consnmer  aa  he  wanted  then. 

94  Jan. '99     22,770.  Tea  P— The  consnmer  did  not  want  more 
 ■    than  24  millions,  so  we  had  not  provided  more. 

22.771.  That  was  not  the  question  in  the  least.  The 
fact  was  that  there  were  only  available  for  the  oon- 
snmer,  with  the  existing  pamping  machinery,  24  million 
gallons  a  day,  and  not^  mulions  P — With  the  existing 
pumping  machinery  worked  as  it  must  of  necessity  be, 
allowing  for  stoppages  and  casnalties,  there  were 
24-  iniUion  gallons  available.  That  there  were  34 
million  gallons  was  a  fact;  that  being  the  qnantity 
tiiat  was  really  obtainable,  the  24  million  gallons 
mentioned  at  another  time  was  an  estimate  of  what 
eonld  be  obtained  from  the  machinery  then  existing 
before  other  machinery  was  provided. 

22.772.  When  was  it  that  vou  improved  your 
maohineiT  and  your  appliances  P— We  are  improvmg 
them  still. 

22,778.  When  was  it,  after  Lord  Balfour's  Oommis- 
sion,  that  yon  first  began  to  improve  them  P  When 
was  your  application  to  Parliament  P — Onr  application 
to  ^trliament  P  We  have  been  improving  it  continually 
since  1892. 

22.774.  If  you  would  answer  a  very  plain  question, 
we  should  get  on  very  much  quicker.  T>id  you  apply 
to  Parliament  in  1896?— In  1896  we  promoted  two 
Bills  in  Parliament.  In  one  we  sought  powers  jointly 
with  the  G^wid  Junction  and  West  Middlesex  Oom- 
Muaies  to  impound  Thames  water.  That  was  the 
Bill  which  became  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Act  of  1896. 

22.775.  Whflt  other  application  did  you  make  in 
1896  P— We  also  made  an  application  for  .capitia  to 
innmde  for  the  ordinary  extension  of  supply,  and  for 
the  formation  of  new  wells  in  the  chalk. 

22.776.  Why  ahoald  yon  apply  for  new  wells  in  the 
chalk  when  you  have  got  this  muFgin  of  10  million 
gallons  a  da^  which  extra  pnmps  could  have  got  out 
of  your  existing  wells  P — In  that  Bill  application  was 
made  for  money  to  provide  the  dnpHoane  maohinery. 

22.777.  ItL  the  existing  wells  P— Yes. 

22.778.  As  well  as  power  to  sink  new  wells  P — Tes. 
When  we  promoted  the  two  Bills,  we  were  desirous  of 
having  both  the  Staines  Beservoira  Act  and  our  Bill 
for  conetmcting  new  wells,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
instruction  given  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
Oommittee,  the  Oommittee  were  unable  to  grant  ua 
both. 

22.779.  And  which  did  you  drop  P — The  preunble  of 
the  Staines  Beswvoirs  Bill  havms  been  practically 
passed  by  the  Ocunmitteo,  we  dropped  a  portion  of  the 
other. 

22.780.  So  much  as  related  to  new  wells?— That 

is  so. 

22.781.  Did  you  keep  the  ^art  that  related  to 
additional  machinery  for  your  existing  wells  P— Yes. 

22.782.  Has  that  additional  machinery  now  been  put 
dp  P — Some  of  it. 

22.783.  What  amount  from  the  wells  that  existed  in 
1892  can  you  now  get  up  and  deliver  to  the  con- 
sumer—J  do  not  mean  the  amount  that  is  hidden  in 
tbe  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  the  amount  that  is  available 
iu  the  sense  of  being  available  to  the  consumer  ?— We 
could  get  about  80  mulion  gallons. 

22.784.  Thirty  millions?— Hardly  so  much— about  28 
to  30  million  gallons  a  day. 

22.785.  Are  you  getting  that  at  the  present  moment  P 
— No,  we  do  not  need  it}  the  consumers  do  not 

require  it. 

22.786.  Did  I  ask  you  whether  you  need  it  P  I  asked 
you  whether  yon  were  getting  it  P— Not  at  the  present 
moment ;  in  the  summer  we  were, 

22.787.  What  is  the  largest  amount  ^ler  day  that  you 
got  last  summer  from  the  wella  existing  in  1892?— 
29  million  gallons  in  a  day. 

22.788.  And  for  how  many  days  did  you  do  that  P— 
The  maximum  lasted  but  a  ve^  few  days ;  it  was  a 
little  less  Portly  afterwards. 

^,789.  {Mr.  Mallar.)  Was  that  pumping  night  and 
day  P— Tes. 

32,790.  (OAatman.)  There  is  another  matter  npon 
which  your  estimates  in  1892  and  1896  ar«  not  quite 


in  accord.  You  presenled  to  Lord  Balfour's  Gommis- 
sion  a  forecast  of  the  requirements  of  your  dis^ct, 
did  you  not? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
when  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  first  met  and  i^ked 
for  forecasts  of  the  requirements  of  the  distant  future, 
the  problem  that  was  presented  to  the  company  was  a 
perfectly  nox'el  one.  Hitherto  l^ey  had  found  it  quite 
snfficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  have  in  hand 
such  works  as  were  necessary  to  provide  for  10  or 
15  years  ahead,  but  they  had  not  studied  the  various 
causes  that  might  operate  to  determine  the  growth  of 
London  during  40  years,  and,  in  &ct,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  auycme  else  had  g^u  consideration  to  the 
question  until  then. 

22,791.  Yery  well,  admitting  all  your  diflicultieB,  the 
estimate  that  you  did  lay  before  Lord  Balfour's  Oom- 
mission  was  a  probable  average  yearly  addition  of 
66,568  new  supplies  P— Yes,  that  was  the  basis  we  took 
then  for  oalou&ting  what  might  be  vsnted  in  tiie 
fhtnre. 

22,798.  That  represents  14J  million  gallons  a  dayP— 

Yea. 

22.793.  And  raises  tbe  probable  average  daily  con> 
sumption  at  the  end  of  the  40  years  to  a  total  of  47} 
million  gallons  P — Yes,  that  was  what  we  sud  t^en. 

22.794.  Did^ou  give  a  difierent  forecast  in  1896  P— 
Yes,  we  did ;  just  before  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee there  had  been  a  very  great  frost,  and  the  c<m- 
sumption  during  that  time  bad  reached  a  very  high 
pcHnt.  That  had  impressed  npon  us  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  higher  estimate  of  tbe  future  consumption 
than  had  been  thought  necessary  in  1^2. 

22.795.  What  estimate  did  yon  adopt  in  1896  P— In 
1896*  the  figure  I  gave,  I  think,  was  that  in  the  year 
1937  we  should  want  66  millions.  I  have  not  a 
reference  to  exactly  what  I  said,  but  it  was  about 
66 millions;  it  was  a  considerable  increase  npon  the 
figure  that  we  gave  in  1892. 

{Mr.  Freema/n)  I  think  I  can  g^ve  yon  the  flgnre ; 
it  was  77,921,000. 

{Witness.)  Can  yon  give  me  the  reference  to  it? 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  It  is  page  102  of  the  proceedings 
before  Sir  Joseph  Fease'a  Committee  of  1896. 

{Witnest.)  I  did  not  put  that  in  ;  I  am  not  responsi- 
ble for  that  table.  I  think  another  witness  put  that  in ; 
mine  waa  lower  than  that. 

{Mr.  Fryman.)  I  thought  that  was  the  figure  you 
put  in.  That  was  given  in  the  table  showing  the 
requirements  of  all  the  companies. 

(TFifnsss.)  I  bavo  it  now.  It  is :  *'  In  20  yeus  we 
"  should  rec^uire  63  million  jgallons  pw  day  as  the 
"  avoage  daily  supply  throngnout  the  year.'*  It  is  on 
page  130. 

22.796.  (O^ainmm.)  That  is  not  the  figare  we  have 
had  laid  before  us.  We  have  had  lud  before  ns  that, 
before  the  House  of  Oommons,^  in  1896,  yon  estimated 
tbe  daily  average  quantity  reqidred  in  1915  ftt  77,921,000 
gallons  r — Another  witness  gave  that. 

{Mr.  FreemoM.)  That  is  the  figure,  my  Lord,  I  just 
put  to  him  ;  it  was  the  figure  in  a  table  handed  in  to 
the  Committee  by  Ur.  Pember  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Biver  Company.  Kr.  Francis  is  coireot  in  saying  it 
is  not  his  own  actual  table ;  bat  it  repreeented  what 
the  requirements  of  the  New  Biver  Company  were 
estimated  to  be. 

22.797.  {Ghavrman  to  WHncM.)  How  did  that 
difference  arise ;  did  it  arise  from  your  taking  a  larger 
daily  supply  per  head,  or  a  larger  population,  or  what? 
— Prom  both.  We  felt  bonncU  after  we  had  received 
the  report  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  to  fallow 
tbeir  ruling,  and  to  adopt  the  figures  tar  the  inorease 
of  population  that  had  been  adopted  there,  and  also 
the  number  of  gallons  per  head  that  tiiey  had  proposed 
to  adopt. 

22.798.  Then  the  estimate  of  annual  or  deoennial 
inorease  of  population — ^my  memory  will  not  carry  tiie 
figure—  P — There  was  a  certain  pweentage  of  inca«ase 
t&t  was  worked  upon  by  Lord  Balnmr's  Commission.  In 
tbe  report  it  was  worked  out  upon  the  increase  in  the 
district  between  1881  and  1891,  and  that  gave  a  certain 
percentage.  We^  found  out  what  that  percentage  was 
for  onr  own  district,  and  adopted  tiiat  for  the  increaao 
of  population. 

22.799.  How  many  gallons  per  head  did  yon  take? 
-35. 
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0,  Was  tbat  estimate  of  year  requiremonta 
on  that  date,  in  your  preaenfc  judgment,  correot 
or  incorrect  ? — I  think  it  is  a  quantity  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  proride.  After  the  indication  ire  had 
from  the  former  OommiBsiou,  I  think  we  shonld  be 
wftDting  if  we  did  not  proTide  that  quantity,  or  see 
onr  way  to  provide  it  when  wanted. 

22^1.  In  yonr  opinion,  is  that  quantity  suflBcient, 
or  too  great,  or  too  small  f — One  can  hardly  think  that 
it  will  rise  to  that  in  the  time,  bnt  really  one  hesitates 
TSther  to  make  these  foreoasts.  The  more  information 
we  get,  the  less  inclined  we  feel  to  make  them. 

22.803.  Yon  have  had  now  the  experience  of  eight 
jeais  since  Lmd  Balfonr's  Commission  ?— Yes. 

22,808.  Has  the  popnlation  grown  at  the  rate  yon 
Msnmed  in  yonr  distnct  P — ^No,  it  haa  not. 

22.804.  How  mnoh  below  igitP  What  is  the  rate 
of  increase  P  —  I  can  lurdly  ^ot  the  rate  of  increase 
into  fiKores,  but  it  certainly  is  below ;  I  know^  as  I 
bare  diedrad  it.  I  think  we  certainly  most  take  a 
hif^ker  figure  than  we  did  in  1892.  We  were  oertaonly 
too  low  then. 

^2,805.  Too  low  in  what  respect  P  —  The  forecast  we 
made  in  1892  of  the  qnantity  of  water  we  should  want 
in  the  fatnre  was  too  low. 

22.806.  Was  it  too  low  because  you  nnder-estimated 
the  popnlation,  or  because  you  did  not  allow  enoogh 
per  head  P— We  did  not  get  at  it  in  that  way.  We  had 
taken,  you  see,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  supplies, 
ind  we  had  increased  the  water  in  propcurtion  to  the 
nnmbei'  of  Bupplies.  We  had  imagined  that  the 
increaee  ui  the  number  of  sapplies  wonld  hare  gone  on 
at  the  same  rate  ae  it  bad  lor  a  certain  number  of 
years  beforehand,  and  then  we  had  increased  the  water 
iu  propoHdon. 

22.807.  Hare  yon  found  that  the  number  of  suBplies 
has  increased  beyond  yonr  forecast  ? — "Sot  I  think  the 
number  of  supplies  ia  pretty  much  the  same,  but  the 
quantity  of  water  used  has  certainly  increased. 

22.808.  The  quantity  per  head  do  you  mean  P— Yes, 
especially  at  times  of  maximum  consumption,  in  frost 
and  in  drought. 

(Afr.  Freeman.)  Would  your  Lordship  allow  me  to 
point  out — I  hare  looked  at  Mr.  Prannis'u  evidence 
before  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Committee — ^that,althouj;h 
the  figure  he  has  given  is  quite  correct  as  to  the  daily 
supply  during  the  year,  he  added  that  you  must  put 
25  per  cent,  on  to  tbac  to  get  the  maximum  week  which 
brought  it  to  79  millions,  which,  you  will  see,  is  very 
near  the  flgurejgiven  in  the  table. 

(TTifneM.)  That  is  the  maximum  quantity. 

22.809.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  For  the  week  P— Yes. 

22.810.  iChavrman.)  Are  we  to  take  as  the  accurate 
figures  your  figures  of  1892,  or  your  figures  of  1896  ? — 
I  think  you  should  take  the  figures  of  1896,  as  what  we 
are  prepared  bo  pt'ovide  when  the  necessity  for  it 
arises. 

22.811.  [Mr.  Pemfter.)  Of  those  figures,  do  you  mean 
the  63  millions  you  gave  or  the  77  of  the  table  P— The 
63,  with  the  25  praventage  addition. 

(JTr,  Pope.)  The  63  had  the  word  average  added. 

(Witneu.)  That  77  was  shown  on  *  different  table 
altogethM- ;  the  79  was  mine. 

{Mr.  Pcpe.)  Based  on  a  maximum. 

{Mr.  J^V«ema».)  For  a  maximum  week  P 

(Mr.  Pcjpe.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Frtetnan.)  It  is  to  be  found  at  Question  2306, 
if  yon  want  the  reference  to  it. 

22.812.  (Chairman  to  Witness.)  Have  you  reached 
the  average  of  '65  gallons  per  head  in  your  district  P — 
No,  we  have  not,  as  an  average  over  the  year.  Last 
year  it  was  31^  gallons  per  head  per  diem. 

22.813.  (Mr.  Pope.)  The  average?— The  average 
throngbont  the  year. 

22.814.  Kot  the  maximum  P--Ko. 

22.815.  (Ghairmatt.)  What  was  your  maximum  P — I 
am  afraid  I  have  not  worked  out  the  maximum  per 
head.  I  have  the  maximum  quantities,  bat  not  the 
maximum  per  head. 

{Mr.  PembBT.)  If  20  per  cent,  is  right,  ought  wo  not 
to  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  31. 


22.816.  {Ghavrman.)  Will  that  bo  sufllcient.  to  add 

25  per  cent,  to  the  31 P— I  think  it  wonld  be  too  much  -^m*"** 

^^'^^^'^^  MJan."'99 
{Mr.  Pemibar.)  I  thought  you  said  20  per  cent  P  _,. 

(Chaiiman.)  Twenty-five  par  cent,  he  said. 

(ITitfMM.)  I  should  think  it  is  more  likely  it  would 

be  under  80  this  year. 

22.817.  {Chairman.)  But  25  is  the  figure  you  gave 
.  just  now  P — It  is  only  at  certain  times,  we  have  that 

maximum. 

22.818.  At  those  times,  did  you  give  the  figure  of 
25  per  cent. — I  caught  it  so,  but  if  I  am  wrong,  correct 
me— I  caught  it  that  you  gave  an  addition  of  25  per 
cent,  for  the  maximum  supply  P— That  is  the  maximum 
maximum,  but  we  did  not  have  the  maximum  maxioium 
this  year ;  our  maximum  was  only  abouc  20  per  cent, 
over  the  average.  In  some  years  it  may  rise  as  high 
as  25  per  cent.,  but  it  did  not  this  year. 

22.819.  {Major-Oeiteral  8coU.)  Are  you  referring  to 
a  maximum  average  supply  of  a  month  or  to  a 
maximum  average  supply  of  a  week  P — ^A  week. 

22.820.  Then  for  a  week  you  mean  that  the  highest 
was  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  P-— It  has 
been,  but  not  daring  last  year. 

22.821.  What  was  your  highest  week  last  year?— I 
think  I  may  safely  say  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average — somewhere  about  that. 

22.822.  (Chaiirman.)  Twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the 
31i  gallons  P— Yes. 

22.823.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  88  very  nearly, 
would  it  not  P — 88  nearly. 

22324.  {Major-Ckneral  Soott.)  But  only  for  a  weekP 
—Only  for  a  week. 

22,325.  (Ghai^rman.)  We  have  understood,  in  regard 
to  the  daily  rate  of  iucrease  per  annum,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  in  each  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
daily  rate  of  supply  of  a  million  gallons — ^is  that  correot 
or  incorrect  P—l  made  that  statement  in  my  former 
evidence,  but  X  think  it  seems  to  have  been,  perhapSt  See  IM'** 
misuuderstood.  I  stated  that  the  daily  rate  of 
increase  was  about  a  million  gallons  per  day,  with 
the  intention  of  couTeying  that  each  year  an  additional 
million  gallons,  or  thereabouts,  was  required  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  demands  that  might  ariiie  j  bnt  from  * 
succeeding  questions  it  appears  to  have  Ijeen  understood 
that  the  annual  increase  of  a  million  gallons  per  day 
referred  to  the  average  daily  supply  throi^hont  tm 
year,  instead  of  to  the  maximum  requirements. 

22.826.  Then  wlut  are  we  to  understand  now — that 
each  year  an  addition  of  a  million  mllons  a  da^  is  to  be 
made  to  the  maximum  demand  P— %>  the  maximum. 

22.827.  What  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  average 
daily  demand  P — It  is  under  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

22.828.  That  is,  that  each  ^ear  the  increase  of  yonr 
district  will  demand  an  additional  suppfy  firom  you  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  gallons  ?— -xeS. 

22.829.  Will  that  yearly  increase  of  average  dai^ 
supply  be  maintained  or  not,  in  your  judgment  P— It 
will  be  maintained,  prol»bly,  in  the  immediate  jmsent, 
for  a  few  yoars,  bnt  I  think  it  will  gradually  becmne 
reduced  afterwards  in  our  case.  * 

22.830.  WhyP — For  one  reason,  because  our  district 
is  limited.  We  are  bounded  on  the  soul^  by  the  Biver 
Thames,  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  districts  of  other 
companies,  and  the  area  of  supply  oan  extend  northward 
only.  In  that  direction  it  oan  extend  only  aa  far  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  Enfield  paridL  Beyond  tliis,  the 
parishes  within  we  company's  district  are  supplied 
either  by  a  local  authority  or  by  a  company.  By  assum- 
ing that  the  increase  of  population  or  the  extension  of 
supply  will  continue  at  the  rates  that  have  been  given 
until  tb»  vear  1937,  all  future  requirements  are  taken 
into  consideration,  because  all  the  district  that  can 
require  a  supply  will  be  filled  up. 

22,830a.  Then  ^u  mean  that  before  40  years  have 
elapsed  your  district  will  be  filling  up,  so  tnoc  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  required  will  bo 
smaller  P — ^Yes,  and,  in  fact,  our  estimate  provides  for 
the  filling  up  of  the  district,  so  that  it  is  immaterial,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  whether  40  years  or  a  longer 
period  is  taken.  We  are  prepared  to  deal  with  it, 
bocanso  wo  arc  prepared  to  deal  with  the  whole  district 
requiring  supply. 

Qq  3 
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22,881.  Will  yon  put  in  a  copy  of  yonr  letters 
eatimating  the  ftiture  growth  of  yonr  oajntal 
expenditure  P — Yes. 

(T/te  Wiiness  hatided  in  eopy  of  iMen.  See 
Appendix  U,.  £.) 

22.832.  "What  is  yonr  forecast  of  the  capital  expen- 
diture that  will  be  required  by  you  in  order  to  meet 
your  future  requirements  ?— Apart  from  the  capital 
of  one  million  provided  for  the  construction  of  works 
for  establishing  communication  with  the  Sttiines 
Rpservoirs  Aqueduct,  lO.OOOi.  to  12,O0OZ.  per  annum  will 
be  required  for  ^tension  of  mains  to  seirvc  new  houses, 
and  260,0001.  will  be  required  for  augmentation  of 
vriwor  and  means  of  enpply.  That  does  not  inclade 
anv  part  of  the  capital  that  the  Staines  Beservolrs 
Joint  Committee  have  authority  to  raise. 

22.833.  The  million  for  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Schcmo 
is  for  your  pipe  that  oounects,  is  it  not  P — It  is  for  the 
conuexion  between  the  Staines  Beserroirs  works  and 
oilr  own  district. 

22.834.  What  will  yonr  share  of  tho  other  works  of 
the  Staines  HeeerToirs  Scheme  be  P — ^We  do  not  raise 
any  capital  for  that. 

(Jtfr.  Pope.)  The  company  are  liable  for  a  third. 
WhatOTOT  the  expenditure  is,  we  must  pay  a  third  of  it. 

[Chairman.)  Therefore,  you  will  hare  to  find  the 
capital. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Certainly,  it  will  amount  to  about  a 
mSnion  ana  a  quarter  more.  There  is  a  million  and 
a  quarter  which  will  be  involved  in  the  Staines 
Beservolrs  Scheme,  a  milUon  in  the  utilisation  of  that 
for  our  own  purposes  by  the  conduit  connecting  it 
with  our  works,  and  the  capital  that  the  witness  has 
just  mentioned  to  yon. 

(WitneBa.)  We  pay  interest  on  the  capital,  but  we  do 
not  raise  the  oqiital — ^the  Btaines  Beaerroirs  Oommittoe 
do  that. 

(1£t.  Pope.)  That  is  a  mere  minlstcxial  aibi  of  the 
Staines  Reservoirs  Oommittee  iu  Issuing  the  fttooki  1>nt 
wo  pay  the  interest  of  our  share  of  it. 

^^Ghairman.)  That  is  the  interest  upon  the  third  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  F 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Tes. 

(Hi*.  Freeman.)  Does  the  milUon  and  a  quarter 
include  th<  enlarged  reservoir? 

{Mr.  Pop  .)  Tes,  I  think  so. 

22.835.  {Ohairman  to  Wiine99.)  It  ib  a  million  for 
your  ronnectiug  oonduitP — Yes. 

22.836.  And  a  third  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  for 
your  share  of  the  oluurges  P — Yes. 

22.837.  260,000!.  for  angmentafcion  of  power  and 
means  of  supply;  and,  say,  11,0001.  per  annnm  for 
extension  of  mains  P — Yes. 

22.838.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ll.OOOZ.  will  go  on  for 
40  years,  say  P— It  will  diminish  towards  we  end, 
certainly ;  but  for  some  years  to  oome  it  is  not  likely 
to  decrease. 

22.839.  Then  that  moons  about  440,0002.  more  P — 
Yes. 

'22,840.  That  forecast  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  tke  increase  in  population  dorins  the  next  40  years 
will  be  that  which  Lord  Balfour's  Oommissi<m  antici- 
^ted  P — Yes :  I  have  the  figures.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hew  River  Company,  that  wonld  be  at  tho  rate  of 
1*0951  per  cent,  per  annnm,  the  rate  of  increase  dver 
tho  whole  nf  London  during  the  same  period  having 
been  1'66458  per  cent,  per  annnm,  as  stated  in  Lord 
Balfour's  Report. 

22.841.  {Major-Ocnrnd  Scott.)  It  is  leas  than  the 
average,  then  P — Yes,  it  is. 

22.842.  iOhiirman.)  You  liave  separated  the  increase 
in  your  district  from  the  increase  over  the  whole  of 
London? — Yes ;  some  of  &e  other  companies'  districts 
will  increase  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  ours. 

-22,843.  {Majm-'Qeneral  Seoti.)  Supposing  they  decline 
to  take  that  estimate— supposing  they  decline  to  adopt 
your  idea  that  they  will  increase  at  a  greater  rate 
thui  Lord  Balfour's  estimate— then  the  net  result 
will  bo  that  the  total  population  you  will  oollectivoly 
estimate  for  will  be  less  than  Lord  Balfour's  estimate  F 
Yes ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  some  of  the  other 
companies,  in  working  out  their  figure,  would  find  a 
hLgher  rate  of  increase  than  Lsrd  Balfour  gave  for  the 
whole. 


22.844.  But  tho  other  companies  may  imt  see  it  P— 
I  think  it  is  manifest,  in  some  oaaH,  that  the  increase 
is  going  on  much  more  rapidly  than  in  our  district. 

22.845.  Have  you  oome  to  any  agreement  as  to  th? 
distribution  of  population,  and  as  to  the  increase  of 
populution  among  the  companies  P — ^No.  This  relates 
entirely  to  our  own  district,  without  reference  to  any 
other. 

22.846.  Then  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  when  we 
have  added  up,  when  we  get  them,  the  collective 
estimates  as  to  tho  increase  of  population  in  the  eight 
companies'  districts,  that  it  will  accord  at  all  with  Lord 
Balfour's  Oommisaion's  estimate  P — I  should  thiuk  it  is 
extremely  probable  you  wonld  find  it  comes  out  much 
about  the  same  thing, 

22.847.  'Why  P  If  each  company  is  going  on  its  own 
basis,  there  would  be  a  very  grbac  chance  against  its 
coming  out  absolutely  identical  witU  the  estimate  of 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission? — But  as  it  is  evident 
to  ns  that  we  are  below  the  average,  I  think  it 
wonld  be  evident  to  others  that  they  are  above  it. 

22.848.  {Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  in  your  estimate, 
you  have  taken  the  principle — tho  moduB  operandi 
of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission — that  Is,  you  have  taken 
the  increase  in  the  decennial  period  from  1881  to  1891 
in  your  own  district  P — That  is  so. 

22.849.  What  difference  would  it  make  if  yon 
assumed  that  your  population  grew  at  the  average 
rate  i  have  ytm  calculated  that  ? — No.  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  it  would  not  make  any  diSerence;  it 
would  simply  mean  that  our  district  would  bo  fiUed 
np  a  little  sooner,  and  we  should  have  to  lay  out  all 
oar  capital  in  making  provi^ioa  for  them  a  little 
earlier. 

(Major-OeneraZ  Scott.)  But  the  population  might 
pack  closer. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  not  the  tendeiuiy. 

iWiineta.)  I  have  not  assnmed  any  difBsrent  metliod 
of  living  from  what  we  have  at  present. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  Besides,  it  is  not  the  tendency ;  the 
tendency  is  to  get  more  room. 

22.850.  {Glutirman.)  I  am  not  quite  Hore  that  I  have 
got  the  items  accurately ;  can  you  give  me  the  total 
capital  expenditure  covered  by  your  forecast,  including 
everything  P — I  can  soon  put  it  together. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  have  added  np  all  the  items,  and 
they  come  to  2,117,00OZ.,  inolnding  Staines  and 
evwything. 

(OhairrMM.)  Inclnding  the  third. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  inclnding  the  third  of  one 
million  and  a  quarter. 

{Wit-neta.)  I  am  in  a  difficulty  to  know  whether  to 
add  in  the  Staines  Reservoirs  capital ;  am  I  to  odd  that 

in  or  not  P 

{Mr,  MoUama.)  I  think  not. 
(TTtteeM.)  I  should  say  not. 

{Chavrmom^  Surely  it  is  a  charge,  althongh  it  is 
represented  by  annual  interest. 

{Mr.  Litiler.)  It  is  a  variable  quantity,  my  Lord.  It 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  that  each  companT 
takes  from  Staines. 

{Ohairmar..)  As  I  understand,  you  have  to  pay 
interest  whether  you  take  the  water  or  not. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  No,  the  interest  is  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water  each  company  takes.  If  the 
New  River  Company  only  takes  a  quarter,  it  would 
only  pay  a  quarter  of  the  interest.  If  it  takes  m.ore 
thau  its  third,  of  course  it  wonld  pay  rather  more,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  take  more  than  its  third. 

(TTtiBM*.)  I  make  that  l,700,000i. 

22.851.  {Giiairman)  l,700,000i.,  plus  this  Tariable 
charge  in  respect  of  the  Staines  Scheme  ? — ^Yea. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  it. 

22.852.  {Chairman.)  That,  you  think,  will  meet  all 
your  requirements  up  to  what  date  P — Up  to  1937. 

22.853.  And  after  that  date,  as  I  understand  your 
evidence,  you  anticipate  that  yonr  distrint  will  havtt 
filled  up  and  there  wili  bo  no  increase? — I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

22.854.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  go  into  the 
effects  of  the  froft  with  you.  I  suppose  frosu  has 
largely  increased  the  daily  demand  npon  you  P — Very 
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frmHy,  indeed.  It  ie  only  fair  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  Eiftv]ng  that  in  all  cases  tho  compnnv'H  rc&ourocs  hare 
boen  ftitly  equal  to  the  occnsion,  and  tliat  there  has  been 
so  necessity  for  placing  any  re^tiictlon  npon  the  qnan< 
tiljr  of  water  accessible  to  coDBumors,  proriding  their 
ovii  pipes  were  in  a  condition  to  transmit  it. 

22.855.  What  addition  to  yonr  daily  coDsnmptionwas 
cauBed  by  frost  in  1894-6,  say  P — For  a  period  of  three 
irecks  in  1894,  and  ten  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  1895, 
an  Bvetage  of  five  million  gallons  per  day  above  the 
normal  supply-  was  famished,  and  at  times  the  addi- 
tional ronsnmption  caused  by  frost  has  reached  eight 
or  ten  million  gallons  a  day,  the  cost  of  making  these 
Bpecial  proTisions  being  very  great.  Daring  one  season 
tn  additional  exponditore  of  5,000'.  was  incnrrcd  solely 
by  reason  of  the  frost. 

23.856.  Kow,  with  regard  to  yonr  loarces  of  supply, 
of  coarse,  we  understand  that  yoa  dispate  the  proposi- 
tton  that  yonr  pumping  from  wells  depletes  the  neigh- 
bouring springs  and  streams  P — ^We  quite  admit  mat 
we  deplete  any  well  or  spring  that  is  within  the  range 
of  the  cone  of  depression  around  each  particular  weU ; 
bat  oatside  that  we  maintain,  quite  confidently,  that 
ve  do  not  affect  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  chalk. 

22.857.  Ton  heard  the  questions  that  were  put  to  the 
GoTernor  of  the  company  by  Lord  Boberb  Cecil  about 
keeping  a  record  of  tho  eflfects  of  your  pumping? — 
Tes. 

22.858.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  knowledge 
being  communicated  to  the  publioP — I  think  it  is 
extremely  objectionable,  for  this  reason,  that  whatever 
we  may  commonicate,  we  cannot  communicate  all, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  all.  For  a 
person  to  know  aa  mnch  as  we  do,  they  muut  come 
sod  stay  with  us  and  work  with  us.  They  can  only  get 
a  partial  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  and  from  those 
fiicts,  undoubted  faclfi,  that  they  may  get  hold  of,  they 
woald  draw  wrong  inferences— we  do  oarselves.  From 
time  to  time  we  get  facts,  and  we  come  to  conclusions 
from  tbem,  but  then  in  the  course  of  our  daily  .opera- 
tioDB  we  find  we  have  to  modify  those  opinions.  Now,  an 
outsider  has  not  that  opportnnily,  and  I  think  ha 
voald  be  misled. 

^,8-59.  But  yonr  returns  would  communicate,  not 
only  the  first  misleading  observations,  but  the  snbse- 
qiieut  correcting  observations  P — But  the  observatiens 
that  are  of  the  most  Talue,  and  guide  ns  in  our  daily 
work,  are  often  not  possibly  recoroed  at  all.  They  ore 
rhat  we  see  and  hear. 

22,8C0.  What  is  there  that  yun  see  and  hear,  and 
cannot  record  ? — Tho  constant  daily  and  hourly  varia- 
tions of  the  water  in  the  wells. 

22.861.  Why  should  not  all  that  be  recorded?— It 
would  be  so  volnminous  that  it  would  be  valaeless  to 
ujrbody,  niileis  it  was  their  business  to  attend  to  it  as 
it  IS  ours. 

22.862.  I  am  hound  to  eay  yoa  do  not  make  that 
intelligible  to  me.  I  do  not  see  wfay  observations  which 
cwvey  a  right  conclusion  to  your  mind^  should  not 
ctmvey  tho  same  conclusion  to  otdier  minds  P — They 
cannot  possibly.  They  conld  not  be  cognisant  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  daily  working  at  all  of  our  wells,  which 
might  have  a  good  deal  of  enect  upon  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  that  could  be  given. 

22.863.  Supposing  it  is  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
pnmping  at  some  paiticular  well  is  always  followed  by 
the  falliDg  or  the  depletion  of  a  general  spring,  what  is 
there  misleading  about  that  P — That  is  a  matter  of 
inblic  koowlcdge,  and  is  well  known  at  the  present 
time.  Any  facts  of  that  sort  that  arc  of  any  value  to 
the  outtiide  public  are  known ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
those  facts.   Everybody  knows  them. 

22.864.  There  is  no  official  record  of  them  now; 
there  is  no  authentic  record  of  what  ia  happening  H — 
Except  in  the  form  of  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  this  and  other  Commissions. 

22.865.  Tes,  but  that  comes  only  at  chance  intervals. 
What  is  wanted,  you  know,  is  a  daily  record  ? — I 
certainly  think  it  would  be  very  objectionable  indeed. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  useless  and  misleading  to 
snyone  to  have  the  information,  unices  ho  had  all 
the  information  that  wo  have,  and,  as  I  say,  -worked 
with  U8. 

22.866.  (Major-General  Seotl.)  Do  you  nob  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  record  the  rest-level  of  the  water  in 
the  well  for  a  series  of  years  P — That  is  a  Tory  difficult 
thing,  for  last  year  we  had  no  rcst-levels. 


22.867.  Then  you  would  have  to  mi«8  that  year,  hut  Mr.,J,, 
still,  you  might  record  it  next  year  P — ^Then  I  think  I  Franei». 

should  explain  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find   
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The  rest-level  is  not  arrived  at  immediately  after  wo  '■ 
stop  the  engine,  and  it  is  a  very  complicated  matter  to 

find  out  what  is  the  rest-level. 

22.868.  You  would  hare  to  find  out  how  long  the 
water  rose  in  your  well,  and  when  the  risiug  in  Vbo 
well  came  to  a  stop,  you  might  assume  that  to  be 
the  r^t-level,  I  snppose  P — ^Tes,  that  would  be  so,  but 
then  the  probability  is  in  our  case  that  before  we  have 
arrived  at  that  we  start  again.  That  is  a  matter  of 
fact — I  am  not  putting  sapposititions  oases,  and  I  can 
OBBure  you  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  thhig  to  find 
the  rest-levels  in  our  wells.  It  is  nlnable  information 
when  you  have  got  it. 

22.869.  Of  course,  if  ^ou  start  pnmping  again  before 
the  water  has  obtained  its  rest-level,  it  w^tild  be  a  very 
difficult  thing,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  would  always 
happen.  You  sometimes  have  to  repair  the  engines, 
have  you  not  P— Yes,  in  some  of  our  wells  it  takes  a 
considerable  time  before  the  real  rest-level  is  attained. 
Then  we  get  to  work  again.  K  we  were  to  publish  the 
figures  that  we  obtained  in  that  way,  I  think  they 
wotild  be  very  misleading. 

22.870.  Why  P— X  do  not  think  the  pablio  would  be 
satisfied  if  we  were  to  state  the  simple  fiMfe  that  we 
could  not  get  the  rest-level. 

22.871.  Assume  that  these  returns  were  scmtinised 
by  experts,  would  they  lead  to  no  conoIiiBi{ms  P — An 
expert  

{Mr.  Fetnber.)  It  might  lead  to  one  very  fclse  one, 
sir,  and  that  is  that  unless  you  get  the  return  of  all 
that  the  private  wells  were  doing,  if  there  was  any 
diminution  in  the  general  level  of  the  water  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  suspected,  it  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  caused  by  the  companies  pumping, 
whereas  it  might  be  caused  by  other  pumping  of  wfai^ 
no  cognizance  was  taken. 

(3fr.  lAt&er.)  It  would  surely  involve  cxunining 
private  wella  auu. 

{Lord  iiobert  Oedl.)  What  oiher  pumping  is  there  of 
any  importance  P 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  There  might  be  that  pnmping. 

(Ijord  Robert  Oeeil.)  There  is  not. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  There  might  be  in  the  future. 

{Mr.  Liitler.)  It  would  certainly  involve,  my  Lord, 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  oompanies 
should  have  the  opporbnnity  of  inspecting  all  ^vivate 
wells. 

(Mr.  Pemhei-.)  Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Litller.)  They  ought  to  be  inspected,  or  else  they 
would  use  an  argument  which  we  conld  not  answer  as 
to  the  lowering  of  the  wells  when  we  denied  that  it  was 
caused  by  us. 

(Mr.  Pcmber,)  Two  or  three  big  breweries  which 
depend  on  pnmping  get  through  a  groat  deal  of 

water. 

22.872.  {Chairman  io  Witnea$.)  Is  there  snch  a  thing 
as  a  private  person  pumping  from  a  well  in  your 
district  f  —  Yes,  there  are  brewers  and  the  local 
authorities  who  pump  from  wells  in  onr  district. 

23.873.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  during  1898  tha 
Biver  Lea  discharged  less  water  than  in  previooa 
years  f — Yes,  that  is  so,  but  that  was  solely  owing-to 
the  deficiency  of  rain  and  the  failnre  of  the  upper 
springs  that  fed  the  rivers.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoa 
would  like  me  to  go  into  that. 

22.874.  Do  you  mean  deficiency  of  rain  in  the  yev 

1898  or  in  other  years  F — In  the  years  preceding, 

22.875.  What  was  the  deficiency  in  the  years  vre* 
ceding  P — The  average  discharge  of  the  River  Xtm 
during  1898  was  lower  than  in  18t>4,  which  was  a  year 
of  wery  great  drot^ht.  Bnt  the  defioien<iT  is  fully 
accoonted  f<nr  by  the  lowness  of  the  rain&ll  during  the 
five  preceding  yeara.  and  more  eapeciolly  during  lait 
winter.  The  rainfall  in  Hertfordshire  during  the  fire 
years,  1893-97,  was  nearly  seven  inches  below  that  of 
the  fire  ycara,  1859-1863.  The  average  discharge  of 
the  Lea  during  I8!>8  was  33*51  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall 
of  the  six  months  of  last  winter  over  the  Lea  watershed 
above  Fcilde's  Weir,  nnd  the  arerago  discharge  of  the 
Biver  Lea  during  1864  was  34*62  per  cent,  of  the 
rain&ll  of  the  corresponding  six  winter  months  over 
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tlie  same  nrea.  In  other  words,  pructicaUy  as  large 
A  proportion  of  the  winter's  minfall  was  discharged  by 

the  River  Lea  in  1898  as  in  1864. 

22,876.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  say  that  the 
disoharga  of  the  Lea  in  any  one  Bummer  is  goTemed 
by  the  amount  of  the  rainfaU  iu  the  preceding  winter  P 
— No  doubt. 

22,877-  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Kajor* 
General  Scott,  that  you  cannot  ascertain  the  rest<leTel 
in  your  wells  P — We  can  occasionally.  Now  that  »e  are 
pnmping  more  than  we  did  formerly  it  is  very  much 
more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be  to  get  those  figures. 

22.878.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  rest- 
level  of  your  wells  in  the  chalk  has  been  lowered 
during  the  last  20  years^  sayP — No,  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  that  it  has ;  our  pumping  level 
remains  the  same,  and  whenever  we  do  get  a  chance  of 
measaiing  the  ifoat-level  we  find  no  lowering  of  it 
whatever,  that  is,  iu  our  wells  in  the  chalk  in  Hert- 
fordshire. In  the  wells  nearer  Loudon,  under  the 
tertiaried,  we  do  find  a  sinking  of  the  water-leveL 

82.879.  Do  you  mean  a  sinking  prc^ressive  from  year 
to  year  P — Yes,  progressive. 

22.880.  What  has  been  the  sinking  of  the  rest-level 
in  those  wells  that  you  have  just  mentioned — the  wells 
near  London  P — Under  London  it  has  been  something 
like  a  foot  a  year. 

22.881.  And  that  continues,  does  itP  — Yes.  Of 
oonrse,  that  does  not  affect  the  yield  of  our  wells, 
because  our  pumps  are  low  enough  to  draw  what  is 
wanted. 

22.882.  (Uajor-Oeneral  Scott.)  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  your  recording  the  daily  pumping  from 
a  well  and  the  pnmping  level  coincident  with  that  daily 
pumping  ? — Yes,  that  might  be  recorded,  and,  of  course, 
if  it  Went  into  the  hands  of  someone  that  could  under- 
stand what  it  meant,  there  would  be  no  objection,  but 
to  publish  it  broadcast,  I  think  would  be  very  objection- 
able. 

{Mr.  Psmher.)  Perhaps  yon  would  not  mind  asking 
him,  my  Lord,  what  is  the  relative  depth  of  the  chalk 
wellfl  and  the  tertiary  wells. 

22,888.  {Ghairman  to  Witness.)  Well,  yon  heard  the 
queitioQ,  what  is  the  answer  P— There  is  very  little 
differaioe  in  the  depth. 

22.884.  What  is  the  depth?— About  200  feet  is  the 
average  depth  of  our  wells,  but  then  we  have  bore  holes 
■going  down  much  deeper  from  the  bottom. 

22.885.  Both  in  the  chalk  wells  and  the  wells  in  the 
lertiaries  P — Yes,  in  both. 

22.886.  As  I  und^tand,  yon  admit  that  wells  within 
the  cone  of  depression  of  ^our  wells  are  lowered  and 
injuriously  affected  P — That  is  so. 

22.887.  Bat  you  say  outside  the  cone  of  depression 
you  tJiink  you  do  not  woduce  any  m^'ndicial  efibct 
upon  other  wells  P — No,  I  am  sure  we  do  not. 

22.888.  What  do  you  look  upon  as  the  limit  of  the 
oone  of  depression  P  —  It  is  very  irregular  and  un- 
certain, it  does  not  often  extend  very  far.  I  think 
that  the  figure  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Middleton  in 
evidence  is  a  very  fair  one ;  that  is,  that  the  water 
inclines  upwards  ac  an  angle  of  about  1  in  10  as  a  rule. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  pump  100  feet  down,  the  effect 
disappeaiH  as  a  rule,  uot  invariably,  at  1,000  feet 
away. 

22,839.  {Majw-Oeneral  8eoH.)  When  your  cone  of 
depression  is  filled  up,  after  you  cease  pumping,  where 
does  the  water  come  from  that  fills  it  up? — The  water 
is  always  passing  on  in  one  direction,  and  we  abstract 
it  and  form  a  cone ;  when  we  cease  to  abBtra<^  it,  it 
simply  flows  on  and  fills  up  the  hollow  cone. 

'  22,890.  You  think  there  is  not  a  drop  in  the  general 
level  consequent  on  the  filling  up  of  that  cone  P — No, 
because  beyond  the  edge  of  tho  cone,  whether  we  are 
pumping  or  not,  the  level  remains  the  same.  As  soon 
aa  you  get  outside  the  cone  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  water  is  coming  the  level  is  unaltered,  whether 
We  are  pumping  or  not,  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  the 
range  of  the  oone. 

22.891.  How  do  yon  knowP — From  numerous  expe- 
riments. 

22,802.  If  there  was  a  general  fall  in  tho  level  iu  filliug 
up  such  a  depression  ns  that,  it  would  be  so  infinitely 
.amftU  for  one  oono  that  no  ono  could  measure  it,  could 


they,  without  extremely  delicate  iustrumeuts? — It  has 
been  measured  in  numerous  cases,  we  may  have  to 
bore  holes  or  wells  in  a  line  extending  away  from  the 
well,  and  can  gauge  the  level  of  the  water  in  each  of 
those  holes,  and  by  taking  observations  both  when  we 
are  pumping  at  the  'well  and  when  we  are  not,  we 
can  find  at  what  point  tho  effect  disappears. 

22.893.  iOhairman.)  The  water  all  comes,  X  suppose, 
from  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  ?— Yes. 

22.894.  Where  does  that  tain  place  in  your  district  P 
— It  is  in  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire. 

22,89*5.  Oon  you  fix  the  plaoe  where  the  outcrop  of 
the  chalk  is  io  Hertfordshire  ? — I  have  a  map  here,  if 
you  would  like  to  see  that,  and  I  can  show  it  to  you. 
{Handmg  in  map.)  The  dark  brown  represents  the 
London  clay  in  tne  tertiaries,  and  the  pale  blue  above 
is  Hie  oholk.  It  hardly  shows  the  whole  of  the  chalk. 
The  water  that  we  draw  foils  upon  the  outcrop  of  that 
blue  portion  of  the  map. 

22.896.  The  clay  and  the  chalk  meet  at  a  liae  that 
runs,  roughly  speaking,  from  Hertford  to  Beaconsfield 
— ^that  is  far  enough  to  take  it  F— That  is  so ;  it  extends 
along  here. 

22.897.  You  have  some  wells  in  the  outcrop  and 
others  hearer  London,  through  the  London  clay,  is 
that  so  P — Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  can 
for  me  to  point  out  that  iu  Ibe  past  the  Biver  Lea  and 
springs  have  failed  as  they  do  now,  and  we  have  records 
of  sudi  failures.  It  is  now  assumed  that  when  wells  and 
springs  fail  it  is  due  to  the  pumping  of  the  Water 
Companies,  but  I  think  that  it  is  proved  by  evidence 
that  has  been  given  in  the  past  that  it  is  not  so. 
Hr.  Nathaniel  Beardmore,  the  eminent  hydraulic  en- 
gineer, in  his  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Gomjuission 
on  Water  Supply  in  1868,  said :  "  I  find  that  the  upper 
"  springs  (in  the  area  of  the  Biver  Lea)  f^il  completely 
*'  after  long  dry  periods,  and  this  reduces  the  general 
"  volume  of  the  river.  The  lower  spring  do  not  vary 
"  much  in  their  mean  supply;  they  are  very  per- 
*'  mauent  indeed;  but  the  ^ffwence  of  their  volume, 
'*  between  Hay  and  November,  is  frequently  very 
"  considerable.  He  also  said:  "On  the  Lea,  when- 
"  ever  we  get  below  6,500  cubic  feet  per  minute  at 
"  Feilde'u  Weir,  the  highest  springs  begin  to  foil  off." 
He  also  said :."  Woolmer's  Spring,  betwwn  Hatfield 
"  and  Hertford,  is  a  very  beautiful  spring,  but  stiU  it 
"  is  high,  viz.,  14A  feet  above  Trinity,  and  it  always 
"  fails  in  low  years.  It  has  failed  in  1855,  1859, 1863, 
"  1864, 1865,  and  1868."  and  it  has  failed  in  1898. 

22.898.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Thosei  are  the  springs  Mr. 
Middleton  called  seasonal  springi,  are  they  notP— I 
suppose  80 ;  I  daresay. 

22.899.  (Ohairman.)  Were  yon  not  pnmping  in  those 

years  ? — No. 

22.900.  When  did  you  begin  to  pump  from  wells  P — 
We  did  pump  a  little  theu,  but  to  such  a  very,  very 
small  extent,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  suggested 
that  we  could  affect  those  springs.  This  spring  we  are 
speaking  of  is  4}  miles  away  from  any  of  our  wells. 

22.901.  From  what  date  did  yon  begin  to  pnmp  from 
wells  to  any  considerable  amount  P— About  1870— or  in 
the  seventies — we  began  to  increase  our  pumping. 

22.902.  I  will  just  ask  you  one  or  two  questiouB  about 
what  has  been  suggested,  namely,  Hm  puiition  of  your 
dis^iot  at  the  count?  boundaries — the  oonndary  of  the 
counties  of  London,  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire.  What 
do  yon  say  as  to  thatP  Are  those  suitable  lines  of 
demarcation  P — I  think  they  are  most  onsnitable  lines 
of  division  between  water-supplying  bodies,  uecause 
the  positions  of  those  lines  were  determined  by  othcir 
considerations  altogether  from  those  connected  with 
water  supply,  and  without  regard  to  tho  physical 
necessities  of  water  colleotion  and  distribution. 

22,90S.  Could  the  sources  of  supply  that  yon  make 
use  of  bo  conveniently  divided  between  tlie  different 
counties  P — I  do  not  sea  very  well  how  that  oould  lie 
done.  The  bulk  of  our  sources  are  in  Hertfordshire, 
which  would  want  least  of  the  water,  the  smaller 
number  are  iu  Middlesex. 

22,904.  If  you  were  to  split  up  the  sources  of  supply 
and  tho  mains  of  distribution  between  tho  different 
counties,  would  considerable  new  works  be  necessary? 
— ^Yes,  it  would  certiiinly  bo  necessary  to  provide  very 
complicated  and  expensive  works  to  enable  the  water 
to  bo  conveyed  Ax»m  one  port  to  another. 
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Ifany  of  jour  reBervoin  are  inside  the 
comity  of  London,  are  they  not  P — Tes,  eeveral  of  the 
oompknT's  reservoire  are  supplied  from  the  Hornsey 
ptnniang  station,  Trhich  is  in  Middlesex ;  and  if  the 
London  and  Middlesex  County  Goonoils  were  each  to 
nice  the  works  in  Huir  own  districts,  either  new 
Tsnmnrs  mnet  be  prorided  in  Middlesex  or  a  new 
panmiiig  station  mosfe  be  provided  in  the  coun^  of 
London,  involTing  in  either  case  great  expense  witfiont 
lecompliBhing  any  useful  porpose  whatever. 

22.906.  The  Hornsey  pnmping  station  is  from  a  well, 
I  Esppose  P — ^There  is  a  well  tnere,  bat  it  is  a  distribnting 
Eteboa  mainly. 

22.907.  Where  does  the  water  come  from  that  it 
pomps  P — It  comes  along  the  New  Kiver,  having  been 
Iffonght  from  the  wolls  of  Hertfordshire. 

22.908.  your  Hornsey  wells  pump  into  the  New 
Biver,  do  they  P — Yes. 

22.909.  You  have  got  a  reservoir  in  Middlesex  called 
the  Grouch  Hill  Beeervoir,  hare  yon  not  P— Yes,  uid 
that  is  supplied  from  a  pumping  station  in  the  county 
of  London.  At  the  Stoke  Newington  station  the  filter 
beds  are  in  Middlesex,  while  the  pumping  engines  that 
&ft  the  filtered  water  are  in  the  connty  of  London. 

22.910.  What  does  that  pumiong  station  in  London 
ramp  ^m  P  Is  that  from  a  well  ? — No,  that  is  a 
oistnbnting  station. 

2^11,  There  again,  thrai,  it  is  water  from  the  New 
BiTflf,  is  it  P— Water  taken  from  the  New  Biver,  filtoied 
nd  pumped  up  to  the  aerrice  reservoirs. 

23.912.  Axe  there  some  of  your  mains  that  you  use 
alternately  as  pumping  and  d&tribating  mains  P — Yes. 
hi  the  case  of  those  mains  in  which  tiie  flow  of  water  is 
piaotioally  always  in  one  direction,  meters  conld  be 
loioied  at  the  crossings  of  the  connty  boundi^es ;  bat, 
as  is  frequently  the  ease,  mains  are  used  alternately  as 
pamping  and  distribnting  mains,  in  that  case,  of  course, 
meters  wonld  not  be  applicable  on  account  of  the 
frequent  roTersal  of  the  direction  of  the  current. 

22.913.  Ton  woald  have  to  lay  a  new  main,  therefore  P 
—"Sew  muna  that  wonld  otherwise  be  quite  unnecessary 
would  be  wanted. 

22.914.  (Ma^ar-Oenei-al  8coU.)  When  the  draught 
from  the  main  exceeds  the  pumping,  then  it  flows  from 
the  reservoir  9 — ^Yes,  that  is  bu. 

22.915.  And  the  current  is  backwards  P — Yes. 

22.916.  {Okairman.)  I  do  not  think  that  the  division 
of  your  works  between  urban  and  rural  district 
councils  has  been  seriously  suggested  by  anybody — the 
division  between  counties  is  the  only  one  P — That 
would,  of  course,  introduce  greater  difficulties  still. 

22.917.  Yes,  yon  have  ^t  a  vast  nnmber  of  local 
suthorities  in  yoor  district,  I  believe  P— Yes.  The 
countr  or  district  councils  of  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex, 
the  Municipal  Borough  of  Hertford,  Ware  Urban,  Ware 
Bnral,  Hoddesdon,  Gheshont,  Enfield,  Edmonton, 
Southsste.  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  Homs^,  and 
South  Hornsey. 

22.918.  il£ajor'G0a0ral  Seotf.)  The  district  authority 
is  the  water  authority  under  the  Swiitary  Act,  is  it 
not?— I  believe  so. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

22>19.  {Ghairmm.)  The  only  other  thing  I  have  to 
ask  you  is  to  put  in  the  return  you  have  been  kind 
enongh  to  prepare^  giving  particulars  as  to  your  works 
■nd  sai^y  P — Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  Btinm.   See  Ai^ndix  U,  6.) 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Fbbeuan. 

22.920.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions 
mainly  on  facts.  You  were  asked  a  question  as  to  the 
rate  01  supply  per  head,  and  you  said  it  was  somewhere 
about  80 1  think,  and  then  on  a  partionlar  occasion  it 
rose  up  to  38  P— Yes. 

22.921.  Would  yon  kindly  just  see  whether  these 
figures  are  correct?  Taking  in  the  year  1898  the 
tb«e  summer  months  of  July,  Aagust  and  September, 
was  yonr  supply  for  July  35'76,  for  Angust  36*94,  and 
for  September  36*28  ? 

{Mr.  Pops.)  Over  the  average  of  the  month  P 

(ifr.  Freeman.)  Yes,  taking  the  average  of  ths 
month. 

{Okairman.)  Where  are  yoa  taking  that  from  P 
X  96598. 


{Mr.  Freeman.)  I  am  quoting  some  fi^gures  which    Mr.  J, 
have  been  worked  out  by  Sir  Alexander  tiinnie  from  Francit. 
figures  supplied  by  the  company.  « 

{Okaitman.)  Is  that  the  daily  supply  per  head  for 
those  months  P 

22.922.  (Mr.  Freeman.)  On  the  average  of  the  month. 
{To  ihe  wilneee.)  1  want  to  refer  you,  for  accnracy's 
sake,  to  the  actual  answer  which  you  gave  in  yonr 
evidence  before  Lord  Balfour's  Oummission,  which  is 
to  be  found  on  the  minutes  of  evidence,  page  3, 
Questions  86  and  87.   Have  yon  got  that  ?— Yes. 

22.923.  At  Question  86  you  were  being  asked  about 
what  you  were  able  to  get  from  the  wells.  You  were 
asked  then :  '*  Will  yon  kindly  go  through  the  wells 
**  giving  the  quantities,  and  I  will  ask  you  a  general 
"  question  about  them  afterwards  P  "  Then  yon  went 
separately  through  the  various  wells  and  gave  tiio 
quantities  opposite  each ;  yoa  see  that  P— Yes. 

22.924.  The  next  question  is  the  nue  I  want  to  direct 
your  attention  to.  "  Have  yon  ever  taken  those 
"  quantities  of  water  Bimnltaneously  from  those  wells  P 
"  — {A.)  Not  from  the  whole;  we  have  never  needed  to 
"  do  BO.  I  may  say  that  these  figures  that  I  give  by 
"  no  means  represent  what  we  can  get  ont  of  the  wells 
*'  by  working  the  engines  a  little  faster,  but  they  are 

worked  at  a  very  moderate  speed.  We  actually  do 
'*  get  those  quantities  whenever  we  are  working,  bat  if 
"  we  needed  more  water,  we  could  by  increasing  the 
"  speed  get  a  greet  deal  more  ont."  Sothat  imparently 
in  that  answer  you  represented  to  the  Balfour  Gom- 
mission  that  you  were  actually  getting — ^not  that  it  was 
available  and  lying  in  the  earth — but  that  yen  were 
aotually  getting  the  quantities  there  whioh  come  up  to 
84  millions  P— That  is  so,  but  we  were  not  getting  that 
all  at  once — sometimes  we  were  pumping  from  one  well 
and  sometimes  from  another. 

22.925.  You  see  the  answer  you  gave  was :  "  We 
"  actually  do  get  those  quantities  whenever  we  are 
working  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

22.926.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on 
that.  Yon  Baid  there,  you  know,  that  yon  could  get  a 
great  deal  more  ;  in  your  own  individual  opinion,  could 
your  company  and  the  East  London — or,  taking  your 
company,  conld  it  derive  all  the  water  it  requires  from 
the  Lea  Valley  P — I  do  not  think  we  could  derive  all 
we  want  for  40  years  ahead— I  do  not  kaow  about  the 
New  Biver  Company,  but  yon  aro  bringing  in  the  Bast 
London. 

22.927.  I  corrected  ii;  by  leaving  that  ont,  beoause,  of 
course,  you  do  not  speak  for  the  EastLondon.  In  your 
opinion,  oould  the  New  Biver  Company  get  all  the 
water  it  requires  from  the  Lea  Valley  P — I  should 
almost  think  so ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  the 
requirements  of  40  years  idiead  will  be. 

22.928.  So  fv  as  you  can  judge,  you  think  you  will 
be  able  to  get  what  you  require  P — I  should  almost 

think  we  could. 

22.929.  Now,  on  a  question  of  fact,  can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  average  depth  at  whioh  your  maias  ue 
laid  P — Three  feet.   Some  were  'liud  at  2  feet  6  inches ; 

but  now  they  are  all  laid  at  3  feet. 

22.930.  I  tiiink  I  may  say  that,  as  regards  yonr  oom* 
pany,  there  is  nothing  less  than  2  feet  6  inches;  is  that 

BO  ? — Yes. 

22.931.  The  result  is,  I  believe,  that  yonr  mains  bave 
not  been  affected  much  by  frost  P — To  a  very  trifiing 
extent. 

22.932.  As  I  understand,  oc  yonr  advice,  all  mains 
that  are  laid  now  are  to  be  3  feet  deep  P-^  Yes ;  that  is 
done. 

22,938.  Do  you  mean  3  feet  from  the  top  of  the  main, 
or  from  the  ferrule  above  the  mainP — ^Three  feet  from 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  socket  of  the  pipe. 

22.934.  So  that  there  is  always  3  feet  that  is  clear 
between  the  Bar6u»  of  the  ground  and  the  beginning 
of  your  pipe  P — ^Yes. 

22.935.  One  question  as  regards  the  point  as  to  re- 
cording the  observations  which  you  took.  I  daresay 
yon  recollect  the  passa^  in  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfour  s 
OommisBion,  in  whioh  it  said  that  "  the  great  difficulty 
*'  which  we  have  had  to  encounter  has  been  in  getting 
"  accurate  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  octniu 
"  effect  of  the  operations  now  carried  on;  the  im- 
**  portance  of  procnring  this  will  increase  each  year  as 
**  the  limit  of  w^hat  can  be  taken  from  any  district  with 
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"  safety  is  gradually  being  reached  ** — ^that  is  in  mra- 
graph  108,  It  !£  the  fact  you  vere  before  Jjord 
Balfonr*8  Oomxnission  P — ^Tes. 

22,9^.  It  is  the  fact  that  that  Coiamu»ion  attributed 
considerable  importance  to  getting  reliable  data  of  the 
actual  pumping  of  the  compames,  did  they  not  f — As 
far  as  the  New  Biver  Company  were  concerned,  they 
afforded  them  every  possible  information  they  could, 
and  gave  them  all  the  parfcioolus  of  their  w^Us  and 
watw-levels  most  readily. 

22.937.  Than  you  were  able  to  do,  as  recnrds  that  Gom- 
missioD,  what  you  told  his  Lordship  wouSd  be  misleading 
if  done  to  other  people  P — ^We  gave  them  all  the  infor- 
mation that  they  asked  for ;  bat  they  did  not  ask  for 
the  same  particnlaiB  as  have  been  refered  to  here. 

22.938.  Do  you  think  you  misled  them?— It  ma 
given  into  the  nanda  of  expwta,  who  examined  it,  and 
who  asked  for  explanations,  smd  who,  we  felt  sure, 
would  endeavour  thoroughly  to  understand  it. 

22.939.  Co  yon  not  think  exactly  the  same  thing 
would  happen  if  the  information  waa  given  to  a  public 
anthoritjr.  It  would  be  handed  to  their  experts,  who 
would  bring  their  minda  to  bear  upon  it,  and  use  it  in 
the  proper  way  P— I  am  not  quite  aure  that,  if  some  of 
these  facte  were  made  known  to  the  general  publio, 
there  would  not  be  some  persons  who  would  not 
understand  them,  and,  oonseqaently,  draw  wrong 
inferences  from  them. 

22.940.  But,  leaving  the  general  public  out  for  the 
mommt,  would  tihere,  in  your  opinion,  be  any  danger 
or  difSoulty  in  handing  the  resalts  of  yonr  pumping  to 
the  experts  of  the  proper  aathoritiee  r— I  do  not  thmk 
there  wonld  be  any  objection  to  handing  it  in  to  a 
friendly  expert ;  but  there  would  be  to  a  hostile 
expert. 

22.941.  Ton  think  there  would  be  something  he 
might  find  out  in  it  P — Ko. 

(Mr.  LUUer.)  Or  a  neutral  or  an  impartial  expert,  I 
might  say. 

22.942.  (Mr.  Freeman.)  There  is  only  one  other 
matter,  I  think, I  want  to  ask  you  about;  you  told  ns  it 
was  Tory  difficult  to  find  the  r.est-Iovels  of  yoar  wells  P 
—Yes,  it  18. 

22.943.  Do  yon  know  all  the  rest-levels  of  the 
adjoining  wells  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  publio 
authorities — ^I  suggest  to  you^  for  instance,  Tottenham 
or  Enfield  P— I  do  not  think  I  do. 

22.944.  Are  you  aware  that  tiiey  themselveB  have 
records  of  their  rest-levels  F — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but 
I  should  think  they  had. 

23,94o.  Why  can  they  find  out  their  rest-levels,  and 
you  oannot  find  vonrsr — Because  their  pomping  is  so 
small  in  extent  that  they  oan  give  their  wells  snmcient 
est  to  allow  of  the  water  rising. 

22,946.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
actual  rest-level  of  these  wells  is  somewhere  between 
40  tad  60  feet  below  mean  high  tide  level  P— The  rest 
level P 


22,947. 
low. 


es  P — I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  so 


22.948.  And  you  would  agree  that  the  whole  of  that 
rest-level  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  must  have 
been  reduced  by  your  pumping  P — Certainly  not. 

22.949.  What  do  vou  think  it  has  been  reduced  by  P 
^  the  pumping  under  London. 

22.950.  General  pumping  P— Yes. 

22.951.  NoUung  to  do  with  you  P— With  i-egard  to  the 
pumping  under  Ijondon,  so  far  as  we  have  pumped  from 
under  too  London  clay,  we  have  contributed  to  lower 
that  level,  but  there  are  dozens,  I  may  say  hundreds,  of 
wells  working  away  at  the  same  basin. 

22.952.  Are  you  the  nearest  ponipers  to  those  two 
wells— Tottenhun  and  Enfield?— No,  I  think  not. 
There  are  large  breweries  and  fiaottnies  in  the  Lea 
Valley  that  pump  a  considerable  quantity.  I  oannot 
speak  Bccnratelyt  but  I  should  think  they  are  much 
nearer  than  we  aje. 

22.953.  Is  their  pumpir.g  anything  comparable  to 
your  pumping  P — Some  of  these  factoriea  pmup  largo 
quantities;  of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  they  do 
pump. 

22.954.  Yoa  are  the  nearest  of  any  of  the  companies 
that  arc-  pumping,  are  yon  not  P— Yes,  the  nearest  of 
the  water  companies. 


22,P55.  I  think  you  say  you  have  not  oontriboted, 
except  in  the  same  way  that  everybody  else  contributes 
who  pnmps  underneath  London  itself— that  is  yoor 
contention  P — We  pump  from  underneath  the  liondon 
clay,  and  certainly,  we  are  drawing  from  the  same 
basin  as  ether  wells. 

22.956.  (Ohturman.)  Just  let  me  follow  that.  You 
are  pumping  under  the  London  olay,  and  other  people 
are  doing  the  same  P — Yes. 

22.957.  And  yon  say  that  lowws  the  level  in  wells, 
where  P— Under  the  London  clay — not  in  Uie  Hertford 
shira  chalk— it  does  not  affeot  that  in  the  least. 

Cross-examined  by  Lord  Kobbet  Cecil. 

22.958.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  that  in  a 
moment  it  I  may.  There  is  one  figure  I  did  not. 
understand  that  you  gave ;  you  said  that  you  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  260,0002.  for  the  augmentation 
of  power  and  means  of  supply — ^I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  that  meant ;  do  you  remember  giving  that 
figure  P — Yes. 

22.959.  What  do  you  mean  by  augmentation  of 
power  and  means  of  supply ;  do  you  mean  fresh  wells, 
or  what  P — W^ls,  enlargement  <a  wells,  improvement 
of  machinery,  improvement  of  river  channel,  reservoirs, 
filter  beds. 

22.960.  Oan  yon  tell  me  vhat  yoa  contemplate 
pumping  from  the  wells  as  represented  by  that  figure  P 
—No,  I  oazmot  tell  you  what  we  shall  pomp. 

22.961.  You  can  give  me  some  idea — yoa  say  you 
are  going  to  enlarge  the  wells  and  make  fresh  wells 
— how  much P— There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
get  several  million  more  gallons  than  we  do  now  from 
our  wells. 

22.962.  I  am  afr^d  I  do  not  make  myself  plain ;  you 
have  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure,  which  it 
will  be  neooBsary  for  you  to  make  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  you  between  now  and  1937  P~ 
Yes. 

22.963.  In  that  estimate  of  expenditure  you  give  us  a 
certain  figure,  260,OO0Z.,  which  you  say  is  pardy  to  be 
spent  on  wells  ;  yon  must  be  able  to  tell  me  how  much 
you  are  going  to  increase  the  pumping  from  wells  by 
that  figure  P — We  contemplate  bySmeimB  of  that  money 
being  able  to  pomp  constantly  the  34  million  gallons, 
instead  of  tlie  24  millions  that  we  ooold  pump  con- 
tinuously in  1892. 

22.964.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know.  You 
contemplate  going  up  to  your  34  million  gallons 
actually  P — Yea. 

22.965.  Instead  of  your  possible  34  million  gallons, 
and  actual  24  million  gallons  P — Yes.  We  should  so 
duplicate  the  machinery  as  to  enable  us  to  do  that. 

22.966.  Is  that  all  you  contempUte  P— No ;  I  think  it 
is  possible  that  we  might  get,  it  may  be,  two  or  three 
more  million  gallons  from  toe  wells. 

22.967.  Yon  have  got  some  estimate,  what  is  your 
theory  of  it — I  do  not  understand  your  evidence,  yon 
know  P— That  we  shall  get  between  two  and  three 
million  gallons  more  from  the  wells  themselves. 

22.968.  40  million  gallons  altogether  P— 34  and  2 
would  be  36. 

22.969.  I  only  want  to  know  the  figure,  that  is  all — 
36  million  gallons.  You  quoted  some  evidence  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Beardmoro  in  1868 ;  was  that  before  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission?— Yes. 

22.970.  Could  you  give  me  the  reference  to  itP  

Questions  7449,  7466,  and  7457. 

22.971.  You  are  familiar,  of  coarse,  with  the  Report 
of  that  Royal  Commission  P — ^Yes. 

22.972.  Do  yoa  remember  paragraph  146,  which  I 
might,  perhaps,  just  read  to  you :  "We  do  not  agree 
"  with  those  who  expect  to  get  an  almost  unlimited 
"  increase  of  qowititjr  of  water  by  simply  tapping  the 
"  natural  reservoirs  in  the  chalk,  for  mio  sappfy  to 
"  them  must  obviously  be  limited  by  the  amount  of 
"  rainfall.  Moreover,  as  the  water  whioh  penetrates 
"  into  the  reservoirs,  raising  the  water  line,  more  or 
"  less  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  valleys,  ulti- 
'*  mately  in  greater  part  finds  its  way  by  springs  into 
"  streams  at  the  lower  level  of  the  district,  any  water 
"  drawn  from  the  store  by  artificial  means  will  most 
*'  probably  bo  at  the  expense  of  those  streams.  If  this 
"  be  true,  it  follows  that  any  water  obtained  by  tapping 
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"  the  chalk  reservoirs  that  feed  eitiher  the  River  Lea  or 
"  iho  Timass  above  Hampton  would  only  pro  ttuUo 
H  ^nwiwia'h  tiiese  streamB,  and  would,  therefore,  be 


22.973.  To«  know  it  is  not  P — From  recent  eiperienoe. 

22.974.  Ton  aay  you  know  it  is  not;  how  do  yon 
jtnow  it  is  not;  what  is  your  reason  for  saying  you 
know  it  is  not  true? — Because  we  know  that  the 
paoiping  from  our  wells  in  the  open  chalk  does  not  affect 
tbe  level  of  the  water  in  the  ohalk  outside  the  de- 
[s«esioQ  made  immediately  around  the  well,  excepting 
it  may  in  some  cases  in  which  there  are  fiasnrea  in  the 
clulk  extending  for  lome  distuioe—bnt  they  are  very 
rsn  and  exceptional. 

22.975.  You  say  you  know  that ;  how  do  yon  know 
ihat?-— By  obtainmg  the  levels  of  the  water  in  the  chalk 
It  times  when  we  are  pumping. 

22.976.  Have  you  got  those  levels? — I  have  got 
BOmbeTs  of  levels. 

^,977.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  fumishingmo 
with  them  ? — I  really  have  not  anything  here,  they  are 
distributed  through  papers  and  documents  of  varioos 
kmds.  I  have  nothii^  that  I  oould  hand  in. 

221,978.  This  is  the  fonndation  of  the  whole  of  yonr 
eridence  on  this  point ;  I  submit  that  you  ought  to  give 
ni  the  data  on  which  that  evidence  proceedis — do  you 
reA:Be?— I  really  have  nothing  that  I  can  hand  in. 

(jtfr.  Pope.)  You  must  not  take  it  as  a  refnsat.  All 
be  says  is,  ic  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing,  and  if  it 
wtm  of  Sufficient  importanoo  I  can  do  it,  but  I  have  not 
draft  it,  and,  therefore,  I  have  not  got  them  to  hand. 
That  is  all  he  says.   He  certainly  does  not  refuse. 

^,979.  (Zord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Do  jrou  mean  'to  say  that 
you  have  uot  made  ai^  kind  of  jjrecM  of  that  evidence 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  that 
joa  have  stated  to  this  Cbmmission  P — From  time  to 
thne,  in  the  course  of  one's  practice,  one  aoonmulates 
facts. 

22.980.  And  you  gather  a  general  impression,  but 
■foa  have  nothing  tut  you  can  pat  before  th^  Oom- 
mission,  which  supports  that  general  impression  P — I 
have  not  prepared  anything  tor  the  Commission, 
certwnly. 

22.981.  That  is  what  you  say  about  that.  You  admit 
that  there  is  a  depression  under  London  p— Yes. 

22.982.  Which  is  the  northernmost  of  yonr  wells 
where  that  depression  is  feltp — It  is  felc  to  some 
extent  as  far  as  Enfield. 

23.983.  How  many  of  your  wells  does  that  include  P 
—Pour. 

22,981  You  aay  it  is  not  felt  beyond  that  P— No, 
when  we  get  ont  mto  the  open  chalk  we  do  not  feel  it 

at  all 

22.985.  Hoe  Lane  Well,  is  that  the  well  that  you 
have  in  your  mind  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  welL 

22.986.  What  is  your  explanation  of  not  feeling  it 
when  you  get  into  the  chalk  P — My  explanation  ia  that 
there  is,  as  has  often  been  explained  before,  a  stream  of 
water  passing  on  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chalk 
towards  the  Tower  levels.  Tbn^  there  is  a  stream  we 
know  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  gradual  incline  in 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  whole  way,  and,  therefore, 
the  water  must  be  passing  from  the  upper  lovel  to  the 
lower.   Would  you  mind  repeating  your  question  P 

22.9H7.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  that  as  far  as  it 
goes  P — Would  you  mind  repeating  your  question  ? 

22.988.  No,  I  think  that  is  quite  unnecessary.  Why 
doM  not  that  stream  flow  into  the  depression  under 
London,  why  does  it  ?kirt  the  depression  and  go  off  to 
the  sea  to  the  left  P — It  cannot  got  through,  oecause 
where  the  weight  of  the  clay  comes  upon  the  ohalk  it 
seems  to  have  compressed  the  chalk  and  closed  up  tbe 
fieanres  so  that  the  water  can  get  through  only  at  a 
certain  rate,  but  not  fast  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
withdrawal  of  water  that  takes  place  from  the  numerous 
pumping  stations  in  the  basin  of  the  London  clay. 

22.989.  I  understand  yon,  therefore,  to  say  that  tbe 
water  cannot  flow  in  under  London  as  quickly  as  it  is 
pumped  out  into  London  by  the  wells  in  London  and 
the  neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes. 

22.990.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  pumped  daily  in 
that  way  P — I  do  not  know,  but  it  has  bef«i  estimated 
at  about  1^  million  gallons  a  day. 


22.991.  Therefore,  the  whole  flow  under  London  i$  Mr.  J. 
not  equal  to  12  million  gsdlons  a  day  P— Yes,  there  it  a  Frmidt. 
ccmsiaerably  mater  flow  than  that,  but  tben  this  wiU 

not  keep  up  the  level.   There  is  a  great  deal  more  still  M  Jta.  *M 

rsii^  on ;  all  that  omnes  tiuon^  is  not  intercepted   
,  bhom  wells  by  any  meuiB. 

22.992.  Surely  yoa  should  think  a  litUe  before  you 
make  snoh  a  statement  as  that.  Does  the  water  make 
a  dip  and  Aen  come  up  af^iu,  or  what  is  your  aagges- 
tion  P  How  does  it  get  on  P  Surely  the  first  thing 
the  water  would  do  would  be  to  find  its  own  level*  at 
least,  1  used  to  be  tau^t  so  when  I  was  at  school,  and 
in  that  case  it  would  fill  up  the  depression  under  Lon- 
don first  of  all,  I  ehoald  have  thought  P — But  these 
wells  that  go  down  into  the  ohalk  only  draw  from  the 
immediate  locality;  they  can  only  take  water  from 
the  fissures. 

22.993.  Be  oareful.  do  not  make  answers  of  that 

kind  i  you  have  already  expressed  the  view  th«fc  there  is 
a  depression  nnder  London  which  means  a  depression 
genmlly  nnder  London  P — Yes. 

22,994  That  means  to  say  that  you  are  taking  water 
quicker  ont  of  the  chalk  nnder  London  than  ic  is 
coming  in,  or  it  means  nothing  P— You  must  under- 
stand that  that  water  which  is  under  London  is  not 
stagnant — that  is  all  passing  on  too.  If  you  had  a  row 
of  wella  all  along  to  receive  every  section  of  water  as 
it  camealoag  anifto  intercept  every  fissure,  then  I  say 
jmr  pumping  would  be  ^  measure  of  the  water  coming 
in;  nit  these  wells  are  scattered  about,  and  there  are 
many  spaces  between  the  wells  where  a  quantity  of 
water  passes  on  onintemepted  towards  the  Thames  or 
the  sea. 

22.995.  I  am  at  present  wholly  unable  to  understand 
your  theory  of  the  water  under  London ;  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  have  the  water  in  a  reservoir  and  you 
pump  from  that  reservoir  so  that  you  lower  the  level 
m  the  reservoir  and  you  let  water  into  tbe  reservoir, 
the  first  thing  wiU  be  that  you  will  fill  the  reeerroir  up  P 
— Yes,  but  the  thing  is  you  do  not  have  a  reservoir, 

22.996.  Then  what  do  yoii  mean  by  saying  that  there 
is  a  depression  under  London ;  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase  if  it  does  not  mean  that  ? — I  mean  that  the 
ohaSk  is  depressed ;  the  level  of  the  chalk  under  London 
is  much  lower  than  it  is  in  Hertfordshire ;  t^t  is  what 
I  mean  by  a  depression  in  the  ohalk. 

22.997.  I  see — nothing  to  do  with  the  water  level 
nnder  London  P — The  water  level  also  fUls  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Motion  in  passing  through  the  chalk ; 
certainly,  the  water  level  falls  also. 

22.998.  Has  not  it,  in  fact,  fallen  irrespective  of  that 
because  you  have  pumped  water  out  of  the  chalk  under 
London;  is  not  the  water  in  the  ohalk  nnder  liondon 
lower  Uum  it  was  20  years  ago  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but 
not  univei-sally ;  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pumping. 

22.999.  Surely  it  is  universally  lower  as  far  as  we 
know  under  London ;  is  there  any  well  in  the  whole 
of  London  where  it  is  not  lower  than  it  was  20  years 
ago  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

23.000.  WeU,  what  is  it  P— There  is  one  at  Kensing- 
ton. 

23.001.  One  at  Kensington  P_Tos. 

23.002.  What  is  itP— It  is  exceptional,  bnt  there  is 
one  there  that  I  have  particulars  of. 

23.003.  Where  is  it.   What  is  it  called  P— It  is  at 
Kensington  Gore. 

23.004.  Does  it  go  down  into  the  chalk  P— Yes.^ 

23.005.  Do  ^rou  my  that  the  water  there  is  of  the 
same  level  as  it  was  20  years  ago  P — X  am  informed  so. 

23.006.  Have  yoa  investigated  it  yourself  P—lTo,  I  do 
not  know  the  well  myself. 

23.007.  Can  you  give  me  any  particulars  as  to  that 
well  P — I  have  not  them  here. 

2S,0Q8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  well,  please — ^because 
this  is  quite  a  new  well  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  P — It  is  at  Kensington  Oore.  I  do 
not  remember  any  other  description  of  it. 

23.009.  An  unnamed  well  at  Kensington  Gore  is 
exceptional  among  all  the  wells  in  London ;  is  that  the 
evidence  P — ^That  is  one  instance  in  which  the  water 
level  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  down. 

23.010.  Very  well.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more 
qaeetiona  about  that.  Now,  just  009  or  two  questions 
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Mr.  J.     about  your  eTidnnee  h  .to  the  ^scharge  of  the  Biver 
Francis.    Lea ;  yoa  Bay  that  the  discharge  of  the  Lea  wu  lower 
this  year  Ham  it  had  ever  beni  hefore,  beoanae  of  the 

"-fUJ**  failure  of  the  rain  

{Ohairman.)  In  the  preceding  winter, 

23.011.  (Lord  Bohert  Oedl.)  Yea.  in  the  preceding 
winter.  Is  that  what  you  say  P — ^Tob. 

33.012.  Hare  you  looked  into  the  figures  as  to  the 
diwhorge  of  the  Biver  Lea  for  the  last  16  or  16  years  P 
Tes,  I  think  so. 

23.013.  I  i>nt  it  to  yon,  thwi— becaose  I  caii  only  put 
it  to  yon  as  it  is  a  qnestion  of  foot — ^is  not  it  the  fact 
that,  taking  the  average  discharge  of  the  Birer  Lea,  it 
has  snnk  without  any  relation  to  the  rainfall,  and  out 
of  all  relation  to  the  rainfall  in  the  last  16  years  P— 
ISo,  I  shonld  say,  generally,  that  is  not  eorreot- 

(Mr,  Pgtnber.)  Mr.  Middleton  distinctly  denied  that. 

{Lord  Robert  Ceeil.)  No,  he  said  ho  did  not  know. 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  Ezcase  me,  beoause  I  took  partioalar 
note  of  it.  What  he  said  was  thiR :  I  have  watched  the 
flow  of  the  Lea  for  the  last  15  rears,  I  think  be  said, 
and  hare  watched  the  flow  of  the  Thames,  and  I  h&TC 
seen  the  relation  between  the  flow  of  the  Lea  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  and  the  flow  of  the  Thames  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  no  material  difference,  as  I 
look  down  those  years,  between  the  flow  of  the  Thames 
now  and  the  flow  of  the  Lea  now,  compared  with  what 
it  was  15  yeu-s  ago ;  and,  therefore,  said  he,  iiiaamuch 
as  thffir  are  close  together,  they  are  nnder  the  same 
oonditions  as  to  rainfall,  uid  I  see  no  cause  at  work  to 
deplete  the  Lea  other  than  the  causes  which  deplete 
the  Thames,  and,  therefore,  the  only  oanee  is  rainfall, 
tmless  y^u  suppose  

(Lord  Robert  O&^l.)    A  rery  desirable  piece  of 
eridence. 
{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  on  the  Notes. 

{L<yrd  Robert  Oeeil.)  I  hare  no  doubt  it  is ;  I  am  not 
in  the  least  disputing  that. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Then  I  say  yon  did  not  oross-ezamine 
to  that,  beoause  I  looked  very  carefully  for  it. 

{Lord  R<Aei-i  eil.)  In  fact,  I  did  ask  Hr.  Middleton 
the  precise  question  I  ask  Mr.  i'rancis,  or  something 
Tery  apologoaH  to  it ;  and  tiiat  is  not  exactly  what  I 
uked.  ynokt  I  said  was :  Do  yon  know  that  then  has 
been  no  relation  in  the  diminution  of  the  flow  of  the 
Lea  daring  the  last  16  years  to  the  amount  of  rain  that 
has  fallen  in  the  Lea  Yalley  P 

{Chairman.)  That  would  be  a  most  exteaordinary  fbct 
if  it  was  true. 

(Witnees.)  It  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  rainfall. 

{L<yrd  Robert  Cecil.)  I  put  it  too  broadly — that  there 
has  been  no  direct  ri^ation,  and  that  the  Lea  has  gone 
on  decreasing. 

(Ohairman.)  However  much  rain  there  was  P 

(Lord  Robert  Ceml.)  No,  on  the  average,  but  there  has 
been  no  such  decrease  in  the  rainfall.  I  can  put  in 
the  tabies  directly  if  your  Lordship  would  like  to  see 
themP 

(Ohaimum.)  No. 

( Witnet*,)  In  former  periods  of  drought  the  discharge 
of  th«  Biver  -Lea  has  diminished  just  in  the  same 
manner.  Aa  I  si^,  in  1864,  there  was  a  very  dry  time, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall  that  came  into  the 
river  wu  as  small  aa  in  1896. 

(LordE  Ao&erf  CeeU.)  I  know  you  gave  those  figures. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  That  is  what  Mr.  Beardmore  seems  to 
have  said. 

23.014.  (Lord  Robert  Ceeil.)  No.  Mr.  Beardmore  did 
not  81^  that ;  he  did  not  give  any  evidence  to  that  effect. 
(To  ihe  vitnetB.)  What  I  was  asking  you  is  this : 
Taking  the  years  1880  to  1882,  this  is  the  nnd  of  figure, 
the  average  doily  flow  of  the  Biver  Lea  waa  181  million 
gallons,  the  average  yearly  rainfall  was  26*92  inches, 
and  the  average  winter  rainfall  11'76.  Taking  the 
years  1895  to  1897,  the  average  dail^  flow  was  only 
103  million  gallons,  making  a  diminution  of  78  million 
rrallons,  the  average  yearly  rainfall  was  26'10,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  average  yearly  rainfall  of 
the  other  three  years,  and  the  average  winter  rainfEill 
was  lo*B7,  which  was  a  much  larger  winter  nunfall. 
Therefore,  yon  have  a  diminution  in  the  flow  of  the 
Lea,  and  yet  on  increase  in  the  winter  rainfall,  and 
substantially  the  samo  amount  of  runiall  during  the 
whole  year. 


(l£r.  P«m2wr.)  We  shonld  want  to  know  a  lot  of 
things ;  we  should  want  to  know  what  the  xainfitU  waa 
in  the  year  before. 

{Lord  Bdbert  Oeoil.)  Those  are  three  years,  Mr. 

FembOT. 

(3fr.  Pef?i^.)  We  should  want  to  know,  also,  the 
w^  in  which  the  rain  came  down.  It  m^es  a  vast 
difference  whether  it  comos  down  in  sodden  storms,  or 
whether  it  comes  down  gently. 

23.015.  {Lord  Robert  OeeU.)  You  see,  Mr.  Francis's 
statement  compared  one  particular  year.  1864,  with 
another  partionUu'  year,  1898,  in  which  he  says  the 
same  proportion  of  the  rainfall  found  its  way  into  the 
Biver  Lea.  {To  the  wttneM.)  Just  let  me  ask  yon  one 
or  two  questions  about  control.  Do  you  agree  with  me 
that  a  public  company,  pumping  water  from  wells  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  London,  are  in  a  different 
posinon  from  private  owners  pumping  water  finm 
wells  P— I  do  not  know  why  they  should  ne  difibrent. 

23.016.  Does  it  not  strike  yon  that,  apart  from  techni- 
calities, if  a  private  owner  pumps,  say,  200  or  300  gallons 
a  day  from  his  well,  that  cannot  make  any  diflerence 
to  the  surrounding  people,  whereas  if  you  pump  three 
or  four  million  gallonB  a  d^,  that  may  well  make  a 
difference  P— Yes,  but  some  of  the  large  factories  pump 
large  quantities. 

23.017.  What  kind  of  quantities  P— Some  of  them.  I 
should  imagine,  such  aa  breweries,  would  ran  np  to 
a  million,  or  something  like  that. 

23.018.  A  million  gallons  a  day  P— I  should  think  so, 
some  of  them  require  water  for  cooling  purposes. 

23.019.  Yes,  but  you  are  not  going  vo  ang^t  to  me 
that  there  is  any  brewery  in  Hertfordshire  which  pumps 
anything  like  one  million  gallions  a  day  from  its  well  P 
— In  Hertfordshire,  I  suppose  not ;  I  ^onld  think  not 
there. 

23,(^20.  Nor,  I  shonld  think,  in  London  either  P— Bat 
I  daresay  they  go  to  half  as  much. 

23.021.  If  they  went  to  half  as  much,  what  is  the 
average  you  pump  from  each  of  your  wells  P — Two  or 
three  million  gallons  a  day. 

23.022.  Even  that  would  be  a  sixth  of  your  amount, 
and  then  you  have  got  13  wells  which  make  your  29 
or  30  million  gallons  a  day.  Does  it  not  strike  yoa 
that  you  are  in  a  very  different  position  in  fact, 
whatever  you  may  be  in  theory,  from  any  private 
owner  P— We  pump  more  water  than  anybody  else. 

23.023.  And  so  very  mnoh  more  water  that  yon  are 
reidly  doii^  quite  a  different  thing  to  what  the  private 
owner  is  doing.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  that  certain  control  should 
be  exercised  over  the  way  you  sink,  and  the  way  you 
use  yonr  wells  P — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  providing  the  watw  ahould 
manage  their  own  bosinesB  thomBelvea. 

23.024.  {Chaimum.)  Without  any  regard  to  what 
they  do  to  tiuAr  neighbours  P — Parliament  gives  certain 
powers  to  the  companies  and  they  exeroise  them. 

23,026.  {Lord  Robert  OeeU.)  That  is,  of  course,  the 
point ;  we  tlo  not  doubt  that  you  have  the  power  to  do 
it  now.  The  question  is  whether  you  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  do  it.  I  aoggest  to  yon— hecaose  I  Just 
want  to  bring  it  before  the  Oommiasion-H^t  there 
shonld  be  a  general  enactment  preventing  oompaniea 
in  the  same  position  as  yours  irom  sinking  wcdla  nnlesa 
those  wells  arespecified  in  their  Parliamentary  powers — 
that  they  shall  be  bound  to  have  a  special  Act  in  fact 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  sink  a  well  for  the  general 
supply  of  the  public  or  the  general  supply  of  a  great 
city.  Do  yon  see  any  objeoUon  to  that? — do  not  aee 
the  necesBity  for  it. 

23.026.  And*  that  the  amount  whioh  ahonld  be 
pumped  from  such  wells  should  be  specified  in  that 
Act ;  do  yon  see  any  objection  to  that  P— Yes.  Until 

Sou  have  got  the  well  sunk  and  have  learnt  what  can 
e  done  with  it.  yon  cannot  tell  what  it  would  be 
advisable  to  take  £rom  it. 

23.027.  Yon  can  surely  fix  a  maximum  P— It  would 

be  possible  to  do  that. 

22.028.  You  think  it  is  right  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  sink  wells  and  pump  as  much  as  tbey  can 
get  from  them  without  regard  to  what  they  are  doing 
to  their  neighbours  P — I  do  not  see  what  we  do  to  our 
neighbours.  We  do  no  harm. 
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S3,0S9.  I  will  not  go  into  that  all  OTer  again.  Apart 
fymtb^^i  I  'rfsh  to a^  Ton  whether  yon  do  not  think 
it  Tould  be  only  right  and  foir  that  oarefol  obaerration 
ghffliM  be  kept  under  the  control  of  some  public 
inthori^,  the  County  Oonnoil,  I  auppose,  as  to  the 
ebot  n^e  pmmping  of  your  own  wells  on  other  welle 
ind  streams  by  means  of  gaugings  on  the  neighbouring 
gbeams,  and  that  returns  thereof  should  be  made  to 
the  ooonty  council  aa  well  as  to  the  Water  Examiner  P 
—I  do  not  see  why.  It  is  a  different  queation 
altogether,  whether  returns  should  be  made  to  the 
ffater  Ezaminor,  but  a  coanty  council  is  not  always 
oompetent  to  dral  with  these  questions  and  I  think 
they  might,  as  I  say,  be  misled,  by  a  certain  number  of 
beta  wiuiout  having  the  whole  of  the  facts  before  them. 

23.030.  What  do  you  mean  by  misled,  led  to  the 
o[auion  th&t  you  were  doing  harm  P — No.  I  mean  led 
tQ  arrive  at  a  folae  conclusion.  An  expert  would  know 
what  he  did  not  know,  but  a  county  council  would  not 
know  that  I  afraid. 

23.031.  They  sometimes  know  what  other  people  do 
not  know,  but  they  have  experts  to  advise  them— not, 
no  doubt,  as  able  as  yourself— taut,  still,  experts  ?  — 
Ihej  may  or  they  may  not ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

28,082.  Ton  do  not  know  that  tiiey  have  experts  P— 
Then  is  no  necessity  that  they  should.  The  returns 
might  be  examined  by  other  than  experts. 

23.033.  Do  yon  not  know,  as  a  fact,  that  both  the 
Oonnty  Oonncil  of  Hertfoo^shire.  and,  still  more,  the 
Goonty  Council  of  London,  have  experts  to  advise 
them  P— At  times  they  have,  I  believe. 

23.034.  Yon  have  said  repeatedly  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  their  being  mUled.  I  must  put  this  to  you— 
you  remember  the  demand  that  was  made,  or  the 
reqaest  that  was  made,  that  yon  should  fix  a  gauge  in 
the  Ohadwell  Spring ;  would  yon  explain  to  the 
Commissioners  how  on  earth  that  could  have  misled 
anybody  P— It  would  have  misled  people  very  much,  i 
thmk,  because  tiiey  would  have  taken  the  levels  of  the 
watw  in  that  sprmg  at  times  when  we  were  pompiug, 
and  at  other  times  when  we  were  not,  and  a  measure- 
ment taken  without  regard  to  all  such  circumstances 
would  be  of  very  little  value. 

25.035.  May  I  suggest  to  yoa  that  they  would  be 
able  to  see  whether  you  were  pumping  or  notP— 
Th^  woiUd  not  be  able  to  see,  if  they  vent  there, 
whethor  we  had  iust  been  pumping  ana  had  stopped, 
uid  that  mi^t  affect  tiie  reeolt  very  much. 

23.036.  I  suppose  you  would  have  somebody  there 
who  would  tell  them  those  facts  P — As  I  say,  if  wo 
could  tell  them  everything  we  knew,  ihen.  they  would 
know  as  much  as  we  do,  and  be  able  to  draw  true 
conclusions ;  but  nnless  they  are  on  the  spot  always, 
as  we  are,  they  wonld  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

23.037.  Surely,  one  of  the  facts  which  you  must 
know,  which  is  within  your  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
is  what  height  the  water  is  at ;  what  is  the  reason  why 
that  fact  ^ould  be  concealed  from  them  P  You  can 
supplement  it  by  any  other  information  that  yon  think 
is  desirable ;  but  why  should  you  conceal  that  fact 
from  them  unless  you  think— I  must  put  it  to  you 
frankly,  as,  of  course,  it  is  the  suggestion  -Hiat 
underUes  the  whole  of  this  cross-examination— unless 
you  think  there  is  some  other  less  avowable  reason 
why  they  should  not  know  the  facts  ? — I  aay  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  withholding  them  from  an 
eniert  who  understands  the  matter,  and  has  time  and 
Insure  to  go  Uioroughly  into  the  Question;  but  to 
give  a  few  isolated  facts,  snoh  as  levels  of  water,  to  an 
outside  bod^,  I  think  wonld  not  be  for  their  good  or 
anyone  else  s. 

(Jfr.  H.  W.  Crifp:)  I  shonW  like  to  know,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  do  yon  contend  that  the  County  Oonncil 
has  no  loou*  standi  at  all,  or  uiy  right  whatever  of 
interferii^,  beoaose  they  are  a  county  council,  with  a 
well  snnk  on  any  other  man's  gronnd  P 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Ton  ask  him,  first,  as  to  looiw 
tUndi. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  GHpp8.)  I  am  putting  locm  ativndi,  I 
do  not  mean  technically,  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee;  bnt  Imean,  has  he  any  right  whatever  to 
interfere  P 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Certainly  not.  That  is  the  point. 
(Ifr.  S.  W.  Orifpt.)  Ton  are  assuming  that  the  water 
is  taken  wbidi  nelongs  to  somebody  else  P 
(Lord  So6eri  OeeU.)  I  am  aot»  indeed. 


{l£r.  H.  W.  Orifp».)  Or  which  might  belong  to 
somebody  else  P 

(Lord  Bohert  OeeU.)  Ko,  indeed ;  that  is  not  the 
point.  It  is  no  doubt  entirely  due  to  the  difficulty 
one  has  in  presenting  one's  case  in  cross-examination ; 
but  my  point  has  been  throughout  that,  by  excessive 
pumping,  yon  are  injuring  other  people— not  necM- 
sarily  that  you  will  take  their  property,  bnt  yon  will 
take  water  whioh  would,  perhaps,  bmr  up  merely  water 
which  wonld  otherwise  now  down  their  stream— not  a 
technical  legal  injury. 

(3fr.  S.  W.  Orijjps.)  Have  you  any  precedent  whioh 
establishes  that  as  a  legal  proposition. 

{Lord  Bdbert  Oeoil.)  "No,  certainly  not;  on  the 
contrary.  If  I  had,  I  should  not  be  here  at  all.  X 
should  take  very  little  intwestin  the  {wooeedings  of  the 
New  Biver  Company  if  I  could  stop  them— except  in  the 
Courts.  If  I  were  legally  injured,  I  should  nave  my 
remedy  in  the  Courts.  I  quite  agree ;  that  is  the  whole 
point.  If  I  am  not  legiJly  injured,  my  only  remedy 
is  to  come  to  such  a  body  as  this  Commission,  and 
Committees  of  Parliament,  from  time  to  time,  and 
say,  "  I  have  no  legal  injury  to  comjjlain  of,  any  more 
'*  than  I  have  by  competition,  for  instance,  if  I  am 
"  a  railway  company,  but  I  ask  to  be  heard,  and  I 
"  want  certain  protection  which  will  free  me  from 
"  a  ^raotioal  injury,  beoauae  I  have  not  any  legal 
"  injury." 

(Ifr,  S.  W.  Crims.)  I  understand  what  yon  mean 
entirely.  You  say  that  the  law  is  not  sufficient ;  that 
there  must  be  some  alteration  made  in  the  law  generally. 
It  does  not  apply  to  this  particular  case  more  than  any 
other. 

(Lord  Bohort  Cecil.)  No,  I  quite  agree. 

(OAotmon.)  There  is  no  right  whatever  in  under- 
ground water. 

{Lord  Bobeii  Cecil.)  There  is  no  right  whatever. 

(Jfr.  H.  W,  CriMs.)  Water  that  passes  underground 
is  no  more  yours  than  the  clouds  whioh  pass  over  your 
heads P 

{Lord  Bohert  Cecil)  I  entirely  assent.    That  is  tiie 
whole  difficulty. 

{OhavrmoM.)  Yon  wantto  alter  the  law  of  nnda>gronnd 
waters  as  against  mter  companieo-^ot  as  gainst 
brewers  or  anybody  else. 

{Lord  Bdbert  CecU.)  I  say  it  is  a  question  of  degree 
like  everything  else. 

(Ohairmem.)  Indeed. 

{Lord  Robert  OeeU.)  It  is  similar  to  hundreds  of 
instances  wMch  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  yoor  Lord- 
ship. 

{Mr.  M.  W.  Ortf>p8.)  I  quite  understand  how  yoa  pnt 
it.   We  agree  about  the  law  of  the  matter. 

{Lord  Bohert  Oedl.)  Entirely.  If  I  may  venture  to 
make  the  observation  to  the  noble  Lord,  there  are 
many  things  which  it  is  legal  for  one  man  to  do,  bat 
which  it  is  not  legal  for  a  numbw  of  men  to  do. 
Similar^,  it  is  l^al  if  yon  do  it  a  little,  bat  it 
is  not  legal  if  yon  do  it  very  much,  or  it  oaght  not 
to  be. 

{Chairman.)  Those  are  proportions  that  yon  must 
not  take  me  as  assenting  to.  But  I  do  not  live  in 
Hertfordshire. 

(Jfr.  JkSellor.)  Aa  I  understand.  Lord  Bofaert  Cecil, 
what  you  are  oomplaining  of  is  an  injury  without  a 
remedy  at  law. 

(Lord  Bdbert  Cecil.)  Exactly. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  W  yon  say  that  if  this  system  goes 
on,  and  is  proceeded  with  to  an  excessive  extent,  it 
will  seriously  injure  a  great  many  people  living  in  the 
county. 

.  {Lord  BtAeri  OeeU.)  I  do  say  tiiat.  I  s^  it  will 
seriously  injure  HhiBm,  uid,  if  it  is  not  stopped  m  time, 

SavL  cannot  get  it  back.  You  will  have  your  industries 
BStroyed,  and  your  oonnty  dried  ap,  and  the  ugury 
will  be  past  remedy. 

{Chaimum.)  Except  that  after  such  a  month  of  run 
as  this,  all  irgnries  will  have  disappeared. 

{Lord  Bdbert  Cecil.)  If  I  am  right,  I  seriously  fear 
fbat  it  might  take  even  years  to  refill  this  vast 
reservw  in  the  chalk. 


Mr.  J. 
24  Jan-'SS 
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{W^ineu.)  Hsy  I  be  allowed  to  point  oat  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  serions  injnrj  to  the 
people  of  Hertfordshire. 

{Chairman,)  We  have  had  the  endence  of  Sir  JcAm 
Xtsub. 

(Lord  Bfimi  CeGil.)  And  I  think  we  conld  BOpplement 
that  eridence  if  the  Commission  desire  it. 

(Witness.)  It  is  purely  local  land,  in  tiie  immediate 
ne^hbonrhood  of  the  wells,  and  in  those  cases  the 
companies  deal  with  the  jmrtioalar  individuals,  and 
fmdeavour  to  put  things  straight. 

{ChcMrman.)  "V^e  have  had  evidence — I  do  not  say  it 
is  reliable — ^we,  certainly,  have  had  evidence  from 
people  in  Herfordshire  that  the  injury  is  pretty 
extensive. 

{WitnetB.)  I  do  not  think  there  are  nny  actual  facts 
which  have  been  given. 

(Ohairmcvti.)  Oh,  yes ;  plenty  of  actual  facts  of  wells 
whioh  have  been  dned  up. 

(Witness.)  In  the  immediate  nei^bonrhood  of  onr 
wells,  as  I  say,  but  not  outside  that. 

23,037a.  (Kr.  Jtfelfor.)  Uy  ditiBcnlty  is,  that  if  that 
is  so,  why  do  you  object  to  their  having  this  information 
that  they  are  asking  for  i*  They  say  that  you  ought  to 
let  them  have  the  height  of  the  water  in  your  wells,  and 
so  on,  in  order  that  they  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
state  of  things.  Why  do  yon  so  object  P — I  should  not 
object  to  anyone  having  information  that  would  enable 
them  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  As  I  say,  if  the 
Water  Examiner  had  the  information,  it  would  be  a 
different  thing.  Bat  it  iH  another  thing  to  give  these 
isolated  facts,  which  would  be  most  misleading,  unless 
yoa  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  find  it  so 
ourselves.  We  draw  inferences  from  a  few  facts,  and 
we  have  very  often  to  revise  our  couclnsions  afterwards. 

(Gkairman.)  Ton  do  not  want  to  throw  your  pearls 
before  anybody  but  a  Water  Kzaminer. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Francis  would  draw 
np  a  schedule  of  people  whom  he  thinks  are  qualified 
to  receive  this  mformation  without  dangerous  oon- 
sequenoes. 

{Mr.  Petriber,)  I  think  he  would  do  that  on  a  very 
small  sheet  of  paper. 

{Lord  Bohert  Ceoil.)  So  I  should  imagine. 

23.038.  {Chairman.)  You  contend,  Francis,  as  I 
understand,  that  you  are  not  draining  your  neighbour's 
wells  and  not  lowering  the  Lea  P — ^We  are  certainly  not 
lowering  the  Lea. 

23.039.  And  not  injuring  your  neighbour's  wells, 
except  in  the  oone  of  depression  P — That  is  so. 

23.040.  Then  there  are,  unhappily,  some  facts  con- 
nected with  your  pumpine  which  might  lead  people  to 
think  that  you  were  P — The  fact  is,  that  in  a  dry  year 
the  water  in  everyone's  wells  goes  down.  Tho  water 
company  are  pumping,  and  they  put  the  two  together. 
That  is  all. 

(Ohairmem.)  Yon  might  as  well  turn  round  apon  the 
other  well  owners  and  say,  why  did  yon  draw  that 
bucket  the  day  before  yesterday  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  If  they  were  in  sufficient  numbers,' ilxat 
woold  be  justified. 

(Lord  iio&erf  Cecil.)  I  agree ;  that  is  the  whole  point. 

(Jfr.  Littler.)  And,  therefore,  the  company  ooght  to 
inspect  the  private  wells. 

23.041.  (Hfi".  Melloi:)  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
object  to  give  this  information,  adding  to  it  an  exphuia- 
tion  of  your  own  P — Because  the  necessary  explanations 
would  be  so  minute  and  detailed  and  voluminous. 

23,04i2.  {Chairman.)  And  incredible? — The  question 
would  arise  at  once,  they  would  say,  "  Are  we  to  believe 
what  yon  say  P  " 

23.043.  (CAotrmon.)  Exactly  Then  what  is  the 
uwP 

28.044.  (Hajor-Omeral  8eoU.)  It  occurs  to  mo  to  pftt 
not  exactly  the  matter  of  the  information  to  be  given, 
bat  the  matter  of  the  depletion  of  the  underground 
reservoirs  to  you  in  this  way :  Assuming  that  rain 
ceased  altogether  for  an  indefinite  time,  what  would 
happen  ?  The  water  wonld  run  away  to  the  sea,  woald 
it  not  P — It  would. 

23.045.  And  the  level  of  the  underground  water  all 
over  the  district  would  grndn^ly  fall,  would  it  not? — 
That  woald  be  so. 


23.046.  And  if  you  were  pumping  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  fall  more  quickly  than  if  you  were  not  pumping, 
wonld  it  notP — It  would  fall  below  our  well  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  stream  was  passing.  Of  odsnei 
we  abstract  a  certain  amount  of  water. 

23.047.  I  am  referring  to  the  whole  district  P — ^The 
district  above  we  should  not  affect. 

23.048.  Assume  that  rain  had  ceased  for  an  indefinite 
time;  the  water  woold  run  away  fnun  the  whole 
distriot,  would  it  not  9 — ^It  would. 

23,0^.  It  would  fan  in  level  nndergronnd  over  the 
whole  distriot  P—Tes. 

23.050.  And  if  you  were  pumping  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  fall  more  quickly,  would  it  not  P— Not  in  the 
region  above.  In  the  direction  from  which  lite  water 
w«B  coming  it  wonld  not.  In  the  diieotion  from,  which 
the  water  was  coming  it  would  not,  in  OGnBeqaeace  of 
onr  pumping,  fhll  either  more  or  leas  slowly  than  if  we 
were  not  pumping. 

23.051.  But  if  there  is  only  a  definite  and  limited 
qnutity  of  water  in  that  undei^ronnd  reservoir,  and  a 
certain  portion  is  ronning  away  to  tiie  sea,  and  you  are 
pumping  another  portion,  sorely  it  must  fall  more 
qnickly — ^it  woold  become  exhausted  more  quioldy, 
would  it  not  P — ^I  think  not.  If  you  are  pomping  ont 
of  a  streun  above  ground,  the  effect  upon  the  water 
down  stream  is,  of  course,  obvious.  The  effect  upon 
the  water  above  very  soon  disappears.  The  friction  tm 
tho  sides  is  much  i^reater  in  the  case  of  water  passing 
through  the  fissures  in  the  chalk — the  eseot  m 
pomping  from  an  open  stream  would  very  soon 
disappear,  and  you  would  be  in  exactly  the  some 
condition  a  short  distance  up  the  stream,  whether  you 
were  pumping,  or  whether  you  were  not  pumping. 
It  wonld  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
coming  down. 

23.052.  But  you  arc  e^ing  the  passage  of  the  water, 
are  you  not,  by  pumping  P— -Yes,  you  are  ;  but  still  the 
friction  in  the  chalk  causes  the  effect  to  die  ont 
rapidly. 

23.053.  Still  you  are  easing  it  at  the  time  you  an 
pomping.  Is  not  that  the  ftwt  P — Not  outside  the  cone 
of  depression  at  all. 

23.054.  (JIfr.  Mellor.)  Does  noi  the  suck  of  the  pump 
drag  upon  the  stream,  and  reduce  it  P — Our  pomps  do 
noi  draw  the  water  directly  out  of  the  fissures  in  the 
chalk.  It  pours  out  of  the  fissures  into  a  well,  which 
forms  a  tank,  from  which  we  draw  water,  so  that 
the  suction  of  the  pump  has  no  effect. 

23.055.  Bat  the  draught  in  that  oone  is  more  rapid 
than  it  is  by  the  general  fall  io  the  distriot  towards 
the  sea  P — Yes. 

23,05f}.  And  therefore  it  most  ran  more  rapidly  into 
that  depression,  most  it  not  P — As  goon  as  it  arrives  at 
the  edge  of  the  cone,  then  it  commences  to  flow  more 
rapidly,  yes.  Bat  ontil  it  arrives  tlwre  onr  pomping 
has  no  effect  upon  the  water  in  the  stiwun  above. 

{Lord  Sobert  Ceeil.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may 
Tentnre  to  make  a  suggestion,  bnt,  as  I  nnderetand  it, 
the  whole  difference  between  ns  is  this:  We  say  that 
there  is  no  nnobstmcted  flow  under  the  clay — ^that  it 
is.  to  some_  extent  (we  say  very  greatly,  bat  for  our 
argnment  it  is  sufficient  to  say  it  is  to  some  extent) 
obsttocted  under  the  chalk.  The  rcsnlt  is,  if  yoo 
pump  anywhere  above  the  obstruction,  or  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  obstruction — that  is  above  the  com- 

Slftte  obstruction — yon  must  do  what  has  been  put  to 
[r.  Francis,  increase  the  pace  at  which  the  water 
flows  away  from  the  reservoir  in  the  chalk.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  true  thiit  there  is  a  perfectly  un- 
obstructed flow  like  a  stream  or  river  above  ground— 
a  perfectly  unobstructed  flow  under  the  clay — then,  no 
doubt,  it  follows  that  you  are  only  taking  the  water 
which  would  otherwise  flow  away.  You  are  taking 
water  from  down  stream,  and  not  water  from  up 
stream.  That  is  the  whole  difference  between  us.  We 
have  Tentored  to  pot  in  cross-examination  tho  reasons 
why  we  think  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  must 
be  an  obstruction,  and,  indeed,  for  many  purposes,  both 
Ur.  Sfiddleton  and  Mr.  Francis  admit  that  &ere  is  an 
obstmction,  and  we  say  that  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  more  you  pump  from  the  water  the  more  you 
lower  the  level  in  the  chalk.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  made  my  observation  cleu:. 

{Major  -  OenOvl  Beott.)  Something  of  that  sort 
oceurrad  to  me,  -and  that  was  the  reason  I  pat  the 
qneation  to  Mr.  Frftnois. 
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{WHneag-)  Bnt  then  it  is  the  obatrttotion  in  the  ohalk 
that  bfts  the  efieot  of  prerenting  the  lowering  of  the 
witertoanj'  great  distance.  In  an  open  stream,  if  yoa 
pmap  water  cat,  the  effect  may  extend  for  some  con- 
■iderftble  discance,  because  the  fiiotion  of  tho  water 
upon  the  sides  is  small,  whereas,  through  the  chalk 
the  friction  is  so  enonnoas,  that  it  Tory  rapidly  dies 
oat  As  1  say,  it  is  something  like  a  slope  of  one 
in  ten. 

(MajorGeneral  Scott)  I  admit*  Hr.  Francis,  that  it  is 
I  TSiy  diffionlt  qaestion. 

23.057.  (OhoMrman.)  As  I  understand  it,  yon  put 
it  in  this  way.  Ton  say  if  yon  oonld  put  ^cmgh 
pmnjang  machinery  into  the  Thames,  for  instance,  to 
pomp  out  the  whole  of  the  water  coming  to  Stainea — 
pmap  out  every  drop  so  that  there  is  nothing  left 
below— you  say  the  quantity  which  oomes  down  above 
Staines  would  DC  just  the  sameP — ^Exactly. 

(iff.  Pem5er.)  Only  you  would  be  bagging  it  all  at  a 
certain  spot. 

(WUness.)  Yes,  you  would  not  affect  what  was 
coming  from  above. 

23.058.  iChavrman.)  It  comes  down  in  the  same  way. 
Bat  then  your  analogy  depends  upon  the  underground 
streams  of  water  through  the  chalk  being  analogous  to 
the  flow  of  the  Biver  T^mes  ?— Tea. 

(iff.  Pope.)  It  is  the  difference  between  a  reservoir 
■od  a  stream. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  it  is  the  diff'erenoe  between  a 
reservoir  and  a  stream.  Hw  streams  throogh  the 
chalk  bec<nne  uncommonly  like  a  reservoir,  beeause 
th^  are,  at  any  rate,  enclosed  channels  and  with 
obstmotions  of  aU  sorts  at  different  places. 

{Wiituis,)  The  mark  of  a  reservoir  or  a  cistern  surely 
is  that  the  water  surface  in  it  is  level.  Now,  in  the 
chalk,  we  find  it  is  not  level.  It  is  up  here  and  down 
there,  and  therefore  we  say  it  is  not  a  reservoir  system. 

{Chairman.)  I  agree  it  is  not  a  reservoir  system 
strictly. 

(Ifr.  Femher.)  It  is  a  very  slow  flowing  stream, 

23.059.  {Chairman.)  Yes.  There  is  a  stream  of  water 
through  the  chalk  down  to  the  lower  level  P — ^Yes. 

(Ohairman.)  But  there  are  plenty  of  intermediate 
places  where  it  ia  uncomnumly  oonfliusd. 

23>060.  (Kr.  Kallor.)  As  I  understand,  the  slower 
the  stream  flows,  the  more  probable  it  ia  that  some 
injury  will  be  dmie  above  P— 2!(o,  the  leas  probable. 

23,061.  You  have  given  us  your  definition  of  a  re- 
servoir, which,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  good  one.  But, 
suppose  you  take  a  state  of  things  in  Uie  chalk  which 
is  very  nearly  that,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  slow 
stream :  do  you  think,  then,  that  a  great  deal  of 
pumping  would  not  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
fevu  of  the  water  up  above  the  point  at  which  the 
water  is  taken  P—Ko>  the  friction  of  the  water  in 
passing  throogh.  the  chalk  is  such  that  it  is  headed 
up— it  t^s  a  certain  inclination,  and  that  very  soon 
reaches  to  the  ordinary  level  at  which  the  water  flows, 
l^ere  was  a  very  good  illustratiou  of  that  in  the  case 
of  some  pumping  in  the  sand.  Might  I  just  read  a 
few  words  that  would  explain  it  P  A  notable  instance 
of  the  very  restricted  area  affected  by  pumping  in  a 
porous  stratum  occurred  about  the  year  1838  in  the  case 
of  the  Kilaby  Tunnel,  near  Bugby,  whioh  was  formed 
throogh  sand  so  highly  charged  with  water  afi  to  be 
really  a  quicksand.  Shafts  were  sank  and  steam 
pomps  erected  in  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  Brobert 
StepnenHon,  who  carried  out  the  work,  writes  (Report 
to  London  and  Westminster  Water  Company.  1841) : 
*'  The  simple  result  of  all  the  pumping  was  to  establish 
"  and  mamtain  a  channel  of  comparatively  dry  sand 
**  in  the  immediate  line  of  the  intended  tunnel, 
"  leaving  the  waeer  heaped  up  on  each  side  by  the 
**  resistenoe  which  the  sand  offered  to  its  descent  to 
**  that  line  on  which  the  pnmpB  and  shafts  were 
*'  sitnftted.  The  result  oi  observations  carried  on  for 
"  iwo  years  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  extent 
"  of  pumping  would  completely  drain  the  sands, 
*'  Bormga  pat  down  within  200  yards  of  the  line  of  the 
"  tunnel  on  either  aide  showed,  further,  that  the  water 
*'  level  had  scarcely  been  reduced  after  16  months* 
"  continuous  pumping  at  the  rate  of  1,800  gallons  per 
"  minute.  In  other  words,  the  cono  of  depression  did 
*'  not  extend  much  beyond  200  yards  away  from  tho 
"  line  of  the  pumps."  That  was  Boberl  titophensun's 
experience.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  water  does 


not  flow  so  freely  through  the  ordinary  fiasures  of  the  Mr,  J, 
ohalk  as  throag;h  sand,  and,  therefore,  the  range  of  the  Frameit. 

cone  of  depression  would  not,  as  a  rule,  be  so  large  in   

the  chalk  aa  in  sand.  S4  Jaa.  *9t 

23.062.  (Jfr.  E.  W.  Orimj*.)  Can  you  tell  me,  as  to 
your  deep  wells  in  Hertfordshire,  do  they  go  right 
through  the  chalk  down  to  the  Qreen  sand  P— 'No,  tney 
only  go  into  the  upper  chalk. 

23.063.  Because  some  of  the  wells  not  very  far  from 
there,  at  any  rate,  in  Qte  chalk  dlateiot,  go  zi^t 
through  and  find  an  abundanoe  of  Wkter  in  the  Green 
sand  P— In  Bedfordshire,  but  the  Tohalk  ia  too  thick 
and  the  Green  sand  too  attenuated  under  our  district 
to  enable  us  to  do  that. 

{Lord  Boheri  Oecil.)  I  will  put  this  to  ^ou.  Do  you 
Bay  that  under  no  oizcnmstanoes  ia  it  possible  to  reAice 
the  general  level  (rf  the  water  in  a  porous  atratom  P 

(3fr.  IfeUor.)  By  means  of  the  pnmjnngi  I  suppose 

you  mean  ? 

{Lord  Robert  Oedl.)  By  means  of  the  pumping.  (To 
the  vntne8$.)  Is  that  what  you  say,  or  not  P 

{Chaiman.)  Not  above  the  piomping. 

{Lord  Robert  OedL)  I  am  asBuming  for  my  purposes 
a  closed  vessel — absolutely  closed.  Ifthere  is  anything 
in  hia  cone  of  depreasion  argument,  he  must  go  aa  far 
aa  that. 

{Okairmcm.)  No,  certainly  not.  He  compares  the 
bit  of  water  in  the  chalk  to  a  slow  creeping  river  with 
an  escape  into  the  Titames  or  into  the  sea,  or  some* 
where  down  below,  and  with  a  supply  fed  fVom  above. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Yea. 

{Chairman.)  Therefore,  the  moment  yon  put  to  him 
the  auggestion  of  a  baaiu  of  any  sort,  you  are  wide  of 
his  mark.   He  rejects  the  basin. 

{WUneu.)  They  are  aasuming  ^  basin. 

23.064.  (Lord  Robert  Ceca.)  If  what  he  liaa  read  just 
now  comes  to  anything,  it  comes  to  that— that  however 
great  the  pumping,  the  dejecting  effect  will  not  extend 
beyond  the  cone  of  depression  P — Here  ia  a  fact.  lHaB 
ia  what  Bobert  Stephenson  said. 

{Loi'd  Robert  Oedl.)  I  do  not  care  a  bit  what  Robert 
Stephenson  said,  fnr  he  ia  not  here  for  me  to  erosB- 

examine. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  understand  what  Bobert 
Stephenson  bias  said;  it  has  produced  no  impression 
on  my  mind. 

{Mr.  Pember,)  It  is  dear  enough,  I  think,  my  Lord, 
(Chairman.)  Ho,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  clear. 

{Mr.  Pemter.)  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is  true. , 

23.065.  (Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  I  want  to  know  what 
Mr.  Francis  says.  Does  he  say,  in  point  of  fact, 
however  much  you  pump  in  a  porous  stratum,  you  will 
never  (nroduce  depletioa  oeyond  the  cone  of  depression  ; 
that  ia  what  I  waut  to  knowP — On  the  lower  sideP 

23.066.  Never  mind  about  the  lower  side  or  the  upper 
side  P — Then  I  will  say  yes  and  no. 

(Chairman.)  Yon  mmt  mind.  Lord  Bobort ;  that  ia 
the  whole  point. 
(Jlfr.  S.  W.  Crippa.)  Your  argument  is  all  one  way. 

23.067.  {Chairman.)  You  would  admit,  if  yon  pump 
out  of  a  basin  at  any  point,  you  lower  the  level  in  the 
whole  basin  P — Of  course,  if  you  have  a  basin. 

(Lord  Rob&rt  Cedl.)  A  baaiu  filled  with  porous 
stratum  ? 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  as  porous  as  you  like,  or  as 
impervious  aa  you  lUEo. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Let  na  go  by  ateps.  That  ia 
the  explanation  of  the  deinnssion  under  London,  Z 
presume  P 

(Ohairman.)  No. 

(WiinesM.)  By  depression  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
ohuk  has  been  depreeaed  to  a  much  lower  level. 

23.068.  {Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  You  do  not  moan  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  You  mean  the  level  of  the  wator 
in  the  chalk  has  been  depressed?  —  No,  I  mean  the 
chalk  has  been  depressed.  1  say  the  surface  of  the 
chalk  is  depressed,  and  forms  a  hole. 

23.069.  You  are  surely  not  going  to  be  the  only 
engineer  who  denies  that  there  is  a  depression  in  the 
water  level  under  London? — That  is  another  thin^. 
You  mean  a  fall  of  water  under  Iiondon.   There  is 
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thftt,  too.  Only  we  hare  nsed  the  word  "  depreBsion'' 
iu  two  Benaes. 

83,070.  We  will  avoid  the  word  "depression"  in 
fntore.  The  general  level  of  water  under  London  hu 
rank  P~Ye8. 

23i071.  That  most  be  becanse  70a  are  pumping  more 
water  out  of  that  part  of  the  ohalk  than  coming 
into  it  P — Onb  of  that  particniar  part  of  the  chalk,  yes. 

23,072.  If  yon  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  Hertford- 
shire, yon  are  making  a  depression  of  the  leTel  in 
Hertfordshire  P— Aroond  the  well,  jea. 

23,078.  I7ot  aronnd  the  well,  bat  generalljP— ITofe 
above  the  well. 

23.074.  Why  not  P  If  you  do  it  in  London,  why  not 
in  Hertfordshire  P 

(Major- Omeral  Scott.)  I  think  it  simplifies  it  if  yon 
assume  no  rain  is  coming  in. 

(Lord  Eob&rt  GwU,)  Certainly. 

(ifn  Pember.)  Then  yon  have  got  a  reserroir. 

{OhoMrmtMi.)  Ko. 

(Major- General  Scott.)  Tou  may  have  a  temporary 
stream ;  in  fact  all  rivers  would  euauBt  themselves  iu 
the  same  way ;  they  would  go  on  running  for  a  certain 
time,  but  if  there  was  no  rain  they  weald  dwindle 
away.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  fissures  in  the 
chalk ;  if  there  were  no  rain,  the  water  would  ^o  oa 
running  through  the  fissures  till  it  exhausted  itself, 
and  the  whole  level  of  the  underground  water  would 
&11.  That  ICr.  Francis,  I  tiiink,  has  admitted. 

(Lord  BdheH  Geeil.)  Yes. 

(Witness.)  What  I  understand  is,  you  are  suggesting 
that  the  effect  of  the  cone  of  depression  on  pumping 
by  a  well  extends  indefinitely  up  the  stream. 

23.075.  (Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  On  both  aides  every, 
where  P — Then  it  is  a  fact  that  it  does  not. 

23.076.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  gain  anything 
by  putting  the  matter  over  and  over  a^in,  bat  it  does 
do  so  under  London  P— Under  London  it  is  a  different 

question  altogether. 

23.077.  What  is  the  difference  P— The  water  there  is 
boxed  in  between  the  London  clay  and  the  lower  chalk. 
It  is  a  different  qnestion  altogether.  There  is  only  a 
■mall  channel  for  the  water  to  pass  throngh  towards 
the  sea. 

(Mr,  Li^ier.)  One  isi  practically,  a  reservoir,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

(Lord  Bdbert  Cecil.)  Neither  is  a  reservoir.  It  is 
fatal  to  'Mr.  Francis  if  he  admits  either  is  a  reserroir. 

(Ghairman.)  No. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  London  is  much  moro  like  a  reservoir ; 
it  is  maoh  more  boxed  in,  only  there  is  a  small  hole  in 
the  box. 

(Ohairman.)  1  do  not  think  he  says  that.  He  says 
that  the  access  of  the  water  into  the  parts  of  London 
where  there  are  wells  is  so  restricted  and  compressed 
by  the  overlying  clay  that  the  water  cannot  come  in  as 
fast  as  it  is  pnmped  out.  so  that  yoa  get  something 
analogous.  But  what  I  was  sa^geating  was  the 
Thames  wholly  pumped  out  at  a  partioalar  spot. 

(Witness.)  I  think  this  wants*  explaining.   With  a 
map  perhaps  I  oould  make  it  clear. 

23.078.  (Chairman.)  Have  I  put  accurately  what  yoa 
mean  P — Not  exactly,  my  Lord,  because  the  pumping  is 
oonoentrated — the  pumping  under  London.  You  must 
^tingnish  between  the  London  clay  and  the  clay 
under  London.  The  clay  under  London  covers  a  very 
much  smaller  area  than  the  London  clay. 

28.079.  Is  not  the  clay  under  London  London  clay  P 
— The  London  clay  and  the  clay  under  London  are  two 
different  things.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  London  clay, 
^e  clay  under  London  is  hea-e.  Jast  here  the  pumping 
thav  is  concentrated  npon  (hat  area  is  having  the  effect 
of  depressing  it  here.  But  there  are  vast  quantitiefi  q£ 
water  passing  under  here  where  the  water  level  is 
not  depressed  by  pumping  (describing  the  same). 

23.080.  You  have  got  to  account  for  the  depression 
of  the  level  in  the  plaoes  where  they  are  pumping  P — 
The  small  quantity  of  water  passing  through  here  is 
not  Bufficient  to  affect  it.  The  water  that  passes  here 
cannot  get  from  either  direction  towards  that  point. 
The  water  is  pauing  in  a  vast  broad  river  right 
through  in  that  direction  towards  thoThamM  ana  to 


ibm  sea,  and  at  oartain  parts  of  it  the  water  ia  inter- 
cepted by  a  great  deal  of  piimping,  and  so  there  is  a 
depression.   At  other  parts  it  is  undepressed. 

23.081.  According  to  your  theory  the  northernmost 
of  the  London  wells,  ought  not  to  have  its  level 
depress^  at  all,  because  by  the  bypothens  it  cannot 
be  affected  by  the  wells  below  it.  That  cannot  depress 
the  level  higher  up  in  your  under g^nnd  river,  and 
therefore  the  northemmoBt  of  these  wells  had  to  keep 
the  same  level  F — The  northernmost  of  our  wells  is 
affected  b^  pumping  from  the  neighboarhood — from 
within  a  mile  or  two-— there  are  other  wells  and  they 
have  tha  eflbot  of  depressing  the  water  level. 

28.082.  Unless  there  are  wells  above  it,  aooording  to 
your  theory  it  ought  not  to  be  affected  at  all.  The 
northernmost  c/(  the  wells — the  one  that  is  highest  up 
on  the  nndergroand  stream-~ought  not  to  be  affected 

.  in  the  least  by  any  amount  of  pumping  below  it  P— 
Under  the  tertiaries  the  cone  of  depression  formed  by 
pumping  in  a  well  extends  much  farther  than  in  a  case 
of  

23.083.  So  be  it.  But  if  there  is  any  well  that  ii 
beyond  any  cone  of  depreasion  of  any  lower  well,  Hat 
well  oiwht  not  to  have  its  level  affected  in  the  least  P— 
Our  wella  are  within  the  cone  of  depression  of  other 
wells. 

23.084.  (Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  I  do  not  like  to  say  any- 
thing severe  about  l£r.  Francis,  bat  he  really  is  gatti^ 
away  from  che  hvpothesis  with  which  he  started.  He 
is  now  saying  tnat  the  depression  is  not  doe  to  Ihe 
general  lowering  of  Hie  level  of  the  water  under 
London,  but  due  to  the  cone  of  depression  of  some 
neighbouring  well,  and  thu  is  a  position,  I  believe, 
which  he  will  find  no  engineer  supporting.  Do  yoa 
find  any  engineer  who  supports  ttiuuP — Undraneath 
London,  at  just  the  small  locality  where  the  pamping 
goes  on,  the  .cones  of  depression  of  the  wells  overlap 
each  other. 

23.085.  (Mr.  Pember.)  It  becomes  a  common  oone  oi 
depression — sll  under  itP — That  is  so.  Iliey  are  so 
c^oae  to  each  other  that  they  affect  one  another. 

(Lord  Bobeirt  Cecil.)  That  is  a  wholly  different  state- 
ment to  the  one  we  began  with. 

(Ghairman.)  I  repeat  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
your  theory,  the  northernmost  of  those  wells  ought  not 
to  have  its  level  lowered  at  all. 

(Witness.)  Unless  ii^  is  within  the  cone  of  depression 
of  another  well. 

(Ghairman.)  Unless  it  is  within  the  oone  of  depression 
of  another  well. 

(Witness.)  That  is  so. 

23.086.  Have  you  examined  the  condition  of  the 
wells.  Which  is  the  northernmost  P  —  The  one  at 
Enfield  is  the  northernmost,  and  that  is  bat  very 
slightly  affected  indeed — ^not  to  l^e  same  extent  as 
under  London.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  at  all  it  is 
affected  to  the  same  extent  as  the  wells  under  ZiOndon. 
The  water  line  varies  very  slightly,  but  we  can  detect 
it  there — that  is  all  I  mean  to  say,  and  the  Bnfiald 
Local  Board  have  wells,  and  there  are  breweries  and. 
other  establishmciite  up  the  Lea  Yall^,  and  ire  are 
within  the  oone  of  depression  of  ^ose  weUs. 

23.087.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  there  theoretical 
diameter  given  to  the  snrnoe  of  this  cone  of  depression  P 
—I  do  not  think  it  is  prudent  to  give  oi^  harf^uid-faBt 
line.   In  some  cases  the  chalk  is  more  broken  up 

in  others,  and  extends  further  than  in  other  oases. 

23.088.  Within  the  limits  of  one  half  a  mile  or  three 
miles,  or  anything  of  thac  sort  ? — I  do  not  think  it  often 
extends  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ftom  a  well — very 
rarely.  Springs  have  been  flowing  all  this  summer 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  our  wells.  We  have  not 
touched  them. 

23.089.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Then,  Sir  John  Dorington's 
qaestion  would  be  answered  if  you  said  half  a  mile 
would  be  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  dapressiim  P— I 
would  rather  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

23.090.  (Ghairvum.)  The  diameter  P— The  diameter. 

23,001.  (Sir  John  DorvTigton.)  To  the  base  of  the  oone 
which,  of  course,  is  the  npiiermost  point  P — I  beg  your 
pardon,  the  diameter  would  be  half  a  mile. 

23,0i^2.  (Lord  Robert  Gedl.)  Wiiat  is  the  nearest  con- 
siderable well  to  your  Hoe  Lane  Well  P— I  think  the 
Ifinfield  Local  Board  Well. 
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for  ia  that  7— It  is  ahoat  tvo  mileB,  I 

tbmk. 

23.094.  Therefore,  in  that  case,  if  your  amended 
theory  19  right,  the  cone  of  depressioii  mnst  be  about 
tiroiDileB  and  a  half. 

{Chmman.)  Do  not  say  "  amended  theory  " ;  I  have 
sot  noticed  any  amendment. 

{Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  I  submit  that  the  first  theory  was 
tbit  there  was  a  general  lowering  of  the  level  of  the 
ntar  under  London,  quite  apart  from  the  cone  of 
depression.  Thalt  ia  what  I  understood  Ur.  Frauds  to 
njstfint. 

[Witnm.)  That  is  the  efEecb  of  it. 

23.095.  Ton  do  say  that P— Yes,  that  is  so;  that  is 
vhst  actually  occurs.  All  over  London  there  are  so 
sany  veils  that,  as  Hr.  Fember  has  said,  they  form, 
tne  cone  of  depression.  They  overlap  and  the  general 
effect  has  been  to  lower  oonsiderabW  the  water  level 
mdcr  London ;  as  yon  get  to  the  outskirts,  the  effect  is 
Toy  moch  less. 

28.096.  The  net  resnlt  mnst  be  that  the  water  is  beinj; 
bdwn  out  of  ibe  ohalk  under  Loudon  quioker  than  it  is 
nming  in  P— Tee. 

23,067.  That  mnst  be  the  net  result.  Then  if  that  is 
»,  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  obalk  under  London 
nrart  be  veir  sloir  compared  with  what  it  ia  in  the  ohalk 
not  under  the  London  clay  7 — I  suppose  so. 

23.098.  Do  you  admit  that? — I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  slow.   It  is  a  very  vague  term. 

23.099.  It  mnst  bo  slower  than  it  ia  in  the  bare  chalk? 
-Tes. 

23.100.  Then  does  it  not  follow,  that  since  the  oulj 
pith  ftom  the  chalk  of  Hertfordshire  to  the  sea  is 
imder  the  London  clay,  there  must  be  a  restricted  flow 
from  the  chalk  of  HertlOTdshire  to  the  sea^tbe  under- 
groud  flowP — All  the  water  gets  away,  whether 
restricted  or  not. 

23.101.  I  Buggeat  to  you  that  some  of  it  goes  under ; 
ire  Bajr  a  Tery  small  quantity  goes  under  ibe  day,  and 
tlwrMtof  it  oomesout  on  Ute  stream  P — ^No. 

23.102.  It  OTCO'flowB  into  the  stream  P— We  know  that 
sll  round  tl^  Eaflex  coast,  both  on  the  Thames  and  in 

the  Bea,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water. 

23.103.  "Where  ?— That  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  any 
irell  sank  within  a  short  distance,  or  in  some  cases, 
a  ccHiflidcrable  distance  of  the  shore,  gives  brackish 
inter  when  pumping  is  going  on.  That  proves  that 
there  is  commnnioation  with  the  sea  to  gjive  the  salt. 
It  proves  that  ^ere  is  communication  with  the  fresh 
nter  in  order  to  dilute  the  salt  water  and  make  it 
brackish. 

23.104.  Does  it  not  conclusively  prove  that  there 
is  a  very  slight  flow  of  fresh  water  and  a  relatively 
oonsiderable  flow  of  salt  water  back  into  the  well  P 

(Ur.Pember.)  No. 

{WUnei$.)  Ko;  it  proves  that  there  is  an  open 
wmmnnioation. 

23.105.  (7/on2  Robert  Cecil.)  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
tscL  It  seems  to  mo  important.  How  far  is  the 
hrtheat  of  your  brackish  wells  from  the  sea  coast  P — ^I 
think  ^ere  is  an  instance  of  one  in  Bssex,  17  miles 
may,  bnt  that  is  very  exceptional. 

23.106.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  pumped  fh>m  that 
itell?— No,  I  do  not. 

23.107.  Can  yon  give  us  any  .kind  of  idea  P— I  reaPy 
cannot. 

23.108.  A  small  quantity  or  a  large  quantity  P — I  do 
not  knov.  I  really  do  not  remember  what  quantity  ia 
pump^  from  the  wdL  There  are  a  numbw  of  instances 
round  the  cout  of  Sssex  where  that  ia  the  difficulty  in 
getting  water. 

23.109-  Thia  is  a  very  importuit  fact.  It  is  a  fact 
which  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  me  of 
immense  importance  in  view  of  what  you  are  setting  up, 
if  pomping  a  relatively  small  amount  of  water  from  a 
well  17  Eules  from  the  sea  coast  is  »uffloient  not  only 
to  stop  the  flow  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea,  but  to  draw 
the  aaJt  water  back. 

[Chairman.)  He  has  not  said  that  in  the  least. 

(lordBoiarf  Cecil.)  It  must  be  so. 

{Chaiman,)  Ko  aalt  water  cornea  in  with  die  tide. 

{Lvri  Sobeti  Ctril)  Bnt  il  comes  in  17  miles. 

I  *8$M. 


{Cluiirman).  Yo9. 

{Lord  Eobert  Cecil.)  Tou  cannot  have  water  flowing 
both  ways. 

{Chairman.)  No,  but  you  haye  a  constant  influx  of 
fresh  water  into  the  stratum  in  which  the  well  is  dug 
and  an  equal  influx  from  the  other  side  of  tide  water 
when  tho  tide  is  high  enough  and  the  two  mix  and 
mako  brackish  water. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  in  a 
moment  that  the  flow  of  fresh  water  must  be  exceedingljf- 
alow. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  see  that  in  the  least. 

{Ltn-d  Bobert  Cecil.)  I  should  submit  it  is  perfectly 
clear.  You  have  a  pipe  going  into  die  sea ;  tou  have 
fresh  water  going  down  that  pipe.  It  i?  filled  with, 
fresh  water. 

(Chairman.)  Filled  or  partly  filled-^yes. 

(Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  Therefore,  if  there  ia  onythlng  ia 
his  theory,  it  mnst  be  filled. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  One  sees  at  a  glance,  my  Lord,  the 
effect  this  has  on  the  financial  aspect  of  purchase. 

(Lord  Bdberl  Cecil.)  I  quite  understand  that  inter- 
ruption from  the  water  companies. 

(Chairman.)  I  have  so  muoh  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  Hertfordshire  which  I  Imow  are  in  a  tender 
condition,  that  I  have  not  liked  to  stop  Lord  Bobert, 
but  I  think  he  must  feel— — 

(Lord  Bobert  Ce^l.)  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  matter 
ftirther.  We  are  very  anxious  not  to  be  prejudiood  by 
anything  that  may  bapppu  before  tiiia  Commiaaion. 

That  is  the  point. 

(Chairman.)  We  will  safeguard  your  feelir^. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  After  that  intimation  I  do  not 
tbink  that  I  should  be  justified  in  taking  ic  anv 
further. 

23.110.  Can  Ton  give  us  any  information,  Mr.  Francis, 
about  that  well  17  miles  from  the  coast  P— I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  remember  the  name  of  it  at  the  present  moment. 

23.111.  Oanyon  put  us  on  the  track  of  it  P— Yea,  I 
think  80,  no  doubt  1  could. 

(Afr.  Littier.)  There  was  a  table  that  I  proposed  to 
put  in  at  Qnoation  21,293,  with  regard  to  some  com- 
parisons of  charges  in  Middlesex,  and  your  Lordship 
widied  us  to  veriiy  the  figures  with  the  London  County 
Council  beforehand.  The  London  County  Council  of 
course  do  not  accept  the  value  of  our  figures,  but  they 
are  now  agreed  that  tiiey  are  accurate,  so  that  I  wUL 
now  hand  the  table  in.  They  are  the  comparative 
figures  of  all  the  companies  and  district  councils  in 
Middlesex,  showing  the  differences  of  ohaigea.  Tour 
Lordship  will  see  the  heading :  '*  Table  snowing  the 
*t  difficulties  of  assimilation  of  charges  in  the  coun^ 
**  of  Middlesex."  Now  that  the  figures  ore  agreed  to 
be  accurate,  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  I  should 
like  it  to  go  upon  the  notes. 

(The  iahU  was  handed  in.   See  Appendix  I.,  4.) 

(Jfr.  S.  L.  Cri'pp$.)  I  think  at  present  that  paper 
must  not  be  hanaed  in  by  Ur.  Littler  as  agreed  to  by 
the  London  County  Oonncil. 

{Chairman.)  If  you  say  that,  I  will  hand  it  back. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  It  is  really  too  bad,  the  County  Council 
have  had  a  fortnight  for  tho  purpose  of  examining  this. 
It  has  been  examined  by  Mr.Gomme,  and  he  has  accepted 
it  under  his  own  hand. 

(Mr.  S.  L,  Orippa.)  I  have  had  no  information  on 
that  pmnt. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Do  you  not  accept  the  fignrea  P 

(Mr.  H.  L.  Crippe.)  Not  as  representing  the  London 
County  Council. 

(Mr.  Liitler.)  It  is  really  too  bad.  You  have  wasted 
a  whole  fortnight  over  it. 

23.112.  (Mr.  Fember.)  One  of  yonr  honourable  col- 
leagues asked  me  if  I  would  hand  in,  so  for  as  I  could 
the  demand  notes  of  some  of  the  componles,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  each  consumer  did  know  exactly 
how  he  was  charged,  and  what  the  rates  were  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  charged. 

(Mr.  BicJeardM.)  I  will  hand  up  the  Chelsea  ones. 

(Mr,  Petnber.)  These  two  are  East  London.  One 
refers  to  the  part  inside  the  administrative  coonlj  and 
another  to  the  part  outside.  Here  is  the  Lambeth, 
Grand  Junction,  Wcsb  Middlesex,  and  Chelsea.  You 
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will  soe  what  iufovmation  the  consanier  gets  as  to  tho 

statutes  under  which  he  is  ohargod. 

(Mr.  Bickards.)  You  will  see  there  is  further  inXorma- 

tion  OD  the  back  oT  the  demand  note. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  want  them  on  the  notes  P 

(Mr.  Peinfter.)  The  only  reason  for  putting  them  on 

tho  notes  would  bo  that  I  daresay  there  are  a  great 


number  of  persons  who  think  that  the  coosnmer  has 
no  notice  whaterer  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  is 
charged,  and  these  would  show  that  he  has. 

(Mr,  Mellor.)  The  whole  of  these  are  for  domestic 
purposes,  I  notice. 

(Mr.  Penibcr.)  Yea. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


See%S,iQS.  2^,119x1.  {Mr.  Littler.)  Would  your  Lordship  like  to 
have  a  reference  ta  the  sections  as  to  the  power  of  cutting 
off?  I  have  looked  iip  the  point  after  promising  your 
Lordship  I  would  give  it  to  you  on  tho  last  occasion. 
Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  on  the  last  occasion  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  powers  of  tho  company  as  to 
catting  off  water  in  case  the  charges  were  not  paid,  and 
I  told  jour  Lordship  that  I  thought,  practically,  the^ 
had  no  power  whve  there  was  a  dispute.  I  find  that  is 
80  under  the  Statute.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  it  to  joar  Lordship. 

\Ohairman.)  You  say  there  is  no  power  to  cut  off  the 
supply  when  there  is  a  dispute. 

(ifr.  lAtilor.)  That  is  so.  Suppose  a  man  has  not 
paid,  and  he,  bond  fide,  disputes  the  amounl  of  the 
charge,  the  company  cannot  cnt  the  thing  short  by 
cutting  off  his  water.  It  must  continue  ita  supply  and 
they  must  go  before  the  magistrate  and  have  the  dis- 
pute settled.  That  is  clearly  ho.  I  will  jasb  mention 
the  sections.  They  are  43rd,  68th,  and  74<th  sections  of 
the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  3847;  and  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  they  liare  jurisdie. 
tion  to  restrain  the  corap.iny  from  .ittempting  to  cat  off 
the  water  pending  the  decision  of  the  b  mAfidi-  dispute 
before  the  magistrate,  providing  the  ratepayer  will 
undert.ake  he  will  go  before  the  magistrate  at  once.  It 
is  under  the  Act  of  1887 ;  where  the  rate  is  paid  by  the 
landlord  within  the  Metropolis  there  is  further  timiti> 
tion  of  their  powers.  They  cannot,  if  the  rate  is  paid 
by  the  landlord,  cut  off  the  tenant's  finpply.  That  in 
Under  the  Water  Companies  Begulation  of  Powers  Act. 
1887.  That  applies  only  withiu  the  Metropolis,  and 
only  applies  to  oases  where  a  tenant's  water  rate  is  paid 
by  the  landlord.  It  is  a  charge  on  the  premises.  But 
wnere  the  tenant  pays  his  own  rates,  if  there  is  any 
dispute  between  him  and  his  water  company  as  to  the 
amount  of  hig  charges,  the  moment  he  gives  notice  of 
that  dispute  he  can  take  them  before  the  magistrate 
and  is  bound  to  take  them  before  the  ma^strates :  that 
in  the  only  tribunal,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  cheap 
tribunal.  The  amount  of  charge  is  to  be  ascertained 
before  the  magistrates,  and  until  that  is  decided  the 
water  company  has  no  power  to  cnt  off  the  water. 
'  (Ohairman.)  How  is  it  ascertained  that  there  is  a 
dilute?  Supposing  I  do  not  like  my  demand  note, 
and  accordingly  do  not  pay,  does  that  constitute  a 
dispute,  or  must  I  have  a  summons  issued  P 

(Mr.  TAttler.)  Then  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  nearest  police  magistrate  and  ask  for  a  summons. 

(Ohaii'man.)  The  dispute  does  not  arise  at  all  till  I 
have  got  the  summons. 

(Mr.  IAttlei\)  The  moment  you  notify  the  company 
that  you  dispute  it,  tho  dispute  arises,  according  to 
Haward  and  the  East  London. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  But  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not 
intervene  unless  they  are  satisfied  there  is  not  only  a 
dispute  but  due  diligenoe  in  pursuing  the  remedy. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Under  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  as 
I  have  said,  by  the  74th  section,  and  the  G-Jth  and  4.3rd, 
taken  together,  that  is  the  result  of  tho  law.  Now, 
Mr.  Cripps.  are  you  agreed  ? 

(Jlfr.  H.  L.  Ortpjps.)  I  have  a  momcrandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  table  which  Mr.  Littler  has  just  put  in, 
which  I  observe  begins  in  this  way  :  '*  This  table  is  not 
*'  only  misleading,  but  is  founded  on  an  idea  which 
*'  cani'iol,  for  a  moment,  be  seriously  entertained.  No, 
*'  one  proposes,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  tor  equal- 
"  izing  charges  iu  tho  county  of  Middlesex  than  in, 
"  say,  the  county  of  Yorkshire  or  the  county  of  Lan- 
"  cashire.  The  Tarions  urban  districts  in  Middlese:^ 
*'  are  quite  independent  of  each  other  and  have  very 
'*  different  circumstances.  It  is  quite  diH'erent  in  the 
■*  case  of  London,  as  Loudon  is  one  whole,  and  in 


"  regard  to  75  per  cent,  of  ita  taxation,  is  treated  as 
such.  S'or  instance,  main  drainage  is  one  system 
"  for  the  whole  of  London,  whereas  in  all  the  urban 
"  districts  of  Middlesex  such  u  service  is  indenendently 
"t  separately  charged  by  each  of  the 
' '  districts.  _  It  is  the  same  in  respect  of  water  supplies, 
"  and  the_  idea  of  equalizing  charges  for  water  in 
"  London  is  founded  upon  facts  relating  to  London, 
*■  which  do  not  obtain  in  the  county  of  Middleaex. 
'*  Further,  Middlesex  cMmsists  of  both  urban  and  rural 
**  districts,  whereas  London  is  one  whole  urban  area. 
"  The  table  is  further  misleading  "  

(Mr.  TAtilei:)  I  do  not  know  why  my  friend  should 
make  a  speech  upon  the  sabject. 

(Mr.  H.  L.  Gripps.)  Mr.  Littler  has  rather  put  it  to 
me  that  this  matter  had  been  agreed  with  the  statistical 
officer  of  the  London  Council  Council,  and  I  am  reading 
the  report  again  upon  it,  that  is  all. 

(Mr.  Littlci:)  It  was  only  a  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  figures.  I  daresay  yon  think  they  are  all  folly, 
you  always  do.   Now  I  think  that  is  the  only  objection. 

(Mr.  S.  Jj.  Crif^$.)  We  will  put  in  these  ohser- 
Tatious  at  the  same  time. 

(Okairman.)  Why  is  it  misleading  to  know  what  the 
charge  is  upon  a  house  of  a  certain  rateable  value  ? 

(Mr.  Litllei-.)  It  is  the  fact  and  those  are  the  chains. 

(Mr.  H.  It.  Grippe.)  I  only  quote  this  becanse  Mr. 
Littler  seemed  to  imply  that  it  had  been  agreed  to. 

(Ohairman.)  You  know  those  cases  better  than 
anybody,  and  if  yon  tell  me  why  it  is  misleading,  then 
I  will  read  it  with  a  snspicion  in  my  mind. 

(Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps.)  To  begin  with,  it  refers  to  houses 
of  three  particular  rateable  valacs— 17i.,  13Z.,  and  191 

(Chairman.)  That  appears  on  the  face  of  it. 

(3fr.  S.  L.  Cripps.)  That  gives  it  the  appearance,  as 
Mr.  Gomme  suggests,  of  a  comparison  of  London 
companie.s  with  the  non- London  cdmpanies  and  local 
authorities  in  the  county  supplying  water,  whereas  it 
does  not  afford  really  any  such  comparison. 

(Chaii-man.)  You  mean  that  if  you  get  the  SOi-i  90Z., 
and  lOOZ.  houses,  the  results  might  be  different. 
(Mr.  3,  L.  Crippa.)  Exactly. 

(Chairman.)  That,  of  course,  is  obvioas  on  the  face 
of  it. 

(Mr.  Liiiler.)  Your  Lordship  sees  the  results  there 
show  tho  difficulty  of  assimilating  in  Tottenham,  where 
Tou  have  the  East  London  rharging  one  scale  and  the 
New  Eiver  charging  another,  and  the  Tottenham 
District  Council  cha^ng  more  than  double  either  of 
them. 

(Mr.  H.  L.  Gripps.)  We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  for 
London  to  agree  with  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the 
actual  flgure-s  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
about  all  these  charges  and  rateable  values ;  but  this  is 
a  table  which  simply  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
c(miparisou  and  is  quite  misleading  beoauso  it  only 
relates  to  three  houses. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  That  does  not  bear  on  iihe  qoestion  of 
the  accuracy  of  tho  table. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  only  put  in  as  a  schedule  of  charges 
of  water  companies  and  authorities  for  houses  of  17i., 
18i.,  and  19i.  assessable  value.  If  you  like  to  complete 
it  by  putting  in  the  charges  of  houses  cf  401.,  60?.,  80?., 
and  lOOZ.,  we  shall  to  glad  to  see  your  figures. 

(M'r.  B.  L.  Cripps.)  We  have  corrected  for  Mr.  Littler 
tho  original  figures  as  regards  these  three  classes  of 
houses,  and  I  think  it  is  now  right  as  regards  those 
three  rateable  values. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock,] 
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23,112i.  (3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Before  the  proceedings 
commence  ma^  I  just  say  one  word,  I  understood  from 
the  eridenoe  giren  by  Mr.  Groves,  at  Question  21,998a, 
that  he  was,  in  some  sense,  appearing  for  the  Thames 
Conserrancy.  He  stated,  *'I  speak,  as  yon  know,  as 
the  chemist  to  tiie  Thames  OonserranOT'."  Then  in  your 
Lordship's  examination,  at  Question  21,999,  ytta  asked 
"  Tou  say  you  are  chemist  to  the  Thames  Conservancy," 
I  did  not  understand  at  all  that  Hr.  Groves  really 
oune  to  represent  the  Thames  ConierTant^  before 
your  Lordship. 


(Mr.  Pope.)  No,  I  do  not  think  he  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Thames  Conservancy. 

C3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  did  mislead  some  of  us. 
li  misled  me  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  he  was  ooming 
here  with  the  sanction  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  to 
speak  for  them ;  but  I  do  nob  think  that  is  so. 

(Jlfr-  Pope.)  Not  to  speak  for  them,  because  he  gave 
no  opinion  of  any  kind  ;  he  simply  stated  facts,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  position  as  their  chemist. 

(Jlfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  he  gave  opinions. 
Howerer.  if  that  is  understood,  I  am  satisfied. 


Sib  Alexakdbr  Bixkib  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


23.113,  {Chairman.)  We  were  to  recall  yon  upon  any 
observations  you  misht  have  to  make  as  to  the  drought 
of  last  year.  We  will  take  the  River  Loa  first.  What 
does  the  future  supply  from  the  Kiver  Lea  depend  upon, 
ia  your  judgment  ? — On  three  factors,  the  flow  of  the 
fiiver  itself,  the  quantity  taken  from  the  river  for 
supply  of  the  Company  of  its  district,  together  with 
the  quantities  sent  down  for  navigation,  and  the  total 
capacity  of  tbo  storage  on  the  Lea. 

23.114.  I  believe  you  have  got  a  diagram  of  the 
actual  flow  of  the  Lea  from  August,  1897,  to  the  end  of 
1898  ? — I  have,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  Diagram  H.  See 
Flans  and  Diagrams.") 

23,116.  I  do  not  quite  remember  where  Fieldo's 
Weir  is  ? — It  is  above  the  intake  of  the  East  London 
Company,  and  below  that  of  the  New  Biver  Company. 

23.116.  Then  I  see  on  your  diagram  the  red  line 
shows  what  was  left  in  the  Lea  after  the  New  Biver 
Company  had  taken  22^  million  gallons  P — That  is  so. 

23.117.  From  the  quantity  of  water  left  in  the  Lea 
after  the  New  River  Company  had  helped  themselves, 
I  suppose  you  must  first  deduct  what  is  required  for 
navigation,  namely  6'4  million  gallons  per  day  ? — That 
is  so.  That  is  a  constant  charge  on  the  river. 

23.118.  And  then  what  is  left  must  supply  the  East 
London  Company — 22^  million  gallons  is  it,  or  20? — 
In  tile  statement  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  it 
was  stated  as  30,  if  you  will  recollect,  my  Lord.  The 
30  KulUong  drawn  by  the  East  London  Company, 
added  to  the  22}  is  the  52i  million  gallons  which  Lord 
Balfbor's  Commission  said  oonld  w  drawn  from  the 
Iiea  yfiSx  proper  storage. 


(Mr.  Pemter.)  What  my  Lord  asked  you  was  this. 
After  the  navigation  of  the  Lea  has  been  satisfied, 
what  IS  the  amount  that  the  East  London  may  take. 

(Oluiirman.)  Yes,  I  forget  whether  it  was  2^  or  20J. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  22i  millions,  I  think. 

(Witnesg.)  I  think  I  am  correct. 

(Oliairman.)  First  the  quantity  of  22J  millions. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  For  the  New  River  Company  ? 

23.119.  (Ohaii-man.)  No  for  the  East  London. 
Then  if  there  was  any  surplus  the  New  River  and  the 
East  London  divided  it  between  them  P— Yes. 

23.120.  I  forget  what  is  the  fixed  quantity  for  East 
London  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fixed  quantity. 
The  East  London  told  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  that 
they  could  take  30  million  gallons,  bnt  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  fixed  quantity  at  all,  as  tiiey  olaim 
the  whole  river. 

(OAoirman.)  Yea,  I  think  there  is  in  their  Act  of 
Parliament. 

(Jlfr.  BnJfonr  Browne.)  Not  for  the  Eaefc  London,  mv 
Lord.  I  think.  ' 

(Mr.  PcwfcJer.)  I  knew  there  was.  though  people 
contradict  one  so.  Clause  30  of  the  Aofc  of  1855  first 
gives  the  right  of  trustees  to  take  a  certain  quantity 
which  we  know  ;  secondly,  the  right  of  the  New  River 
to  take  2,600  cubio  feet  a  minute,  which  works  out  at 
22J  million  gallons  per  diem.  Hien  the  right  of  the 
East  London  to  take  2,500  cnbic  feet  a  minute,  whic^ 
works  oat  of  coarse  at  the  same  sum.  22^  million 
gaUops  per  diem.   Then  comes  ftrarthly  the  right  of 
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each  o{  tlw  two  companiea  to  taka  pari  paatu  500  cubic 
feet. 

{Chairman.)  Tes,  I  knew  that  was  so. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  Bat  which  they  never  took. 

(3fr.  Baltour  Browne.)  That  is  not  the  limit.  The; 
get  the  whole  really. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  but  then  that  applies  egually  to 
the  New  BiTor.  Each  hag  got  a  fixed  gnantity^  given 
to  it.  and  then  half  of  the  whole  snrplaa  if  there  is  any. 

(3fr.  BcUfour  Brovme.)  I  find  the  "Water  Examiner's 
Beport  reads  in  this  way,  **  From  the  Lea  unrestricted." 

23.121.  (Chairman.)  In  one  sense  it  is  accurate.  {To 
the  witneta.)  TSTow  yonr  diagram  shows  that  in  1898  the 
flow  of  the  river  after  the  New  Biver  had  taken  its 
22i  million  gallons  was  not  sufBoiont  for  navigation  on 
some  days  ? — On  some  days  during  the  drought  of  this 
last  summer  and  autumn  it  was  not  so. 

23.122.  There  waa  not  enough  to  give  5J  million 
gallons  for  the  navigation  P— That  is  so. 

23.123.  It  may  be  that  the  navigation  did  not  need 
it  P— It  was  pumped  up.  We  had  it  in  evidence. 

23.124.  "What  quantity  on  the  average  was  there  left 
for  the  East  London  Company  after  the  New  Biver 
Company  had  had  its  first  dran^t,  and  after  the  naviga- 
tion had  been  satisfied  P— I  could  not  say,  my  Lord. 
I  have  not  taken  the  figures  out  exactly  in  that  way. 

23.125.  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  diagram  P— 
That  being  the  red  line  showing  the  flow  of  the  Lea,  I 
come  next  to  the  question  of  storage.  At  the  present 
time  the  East  London  Company  have  got  rebervoim  of 
a  total  capacity  of  1,200  million  gallons,  I  think  it  is. 

23.126.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  1,210  P— 1,210  is  the 
quantity  that  they  have  aolnallv  constructed  and 
working ;  and  under  their  Act  of  1897,  they  have  power 
to  construct  1,015  million  gallonamore.  I  have  assnmed 
on  this  diagram  that  both  those  quantities,  amounting 
to  2,225  millioD  gallons  are  constructed,  working,  and 
were  full  at  the  beginning  of  August  1897,  as  shown  by 
the  green  line. 

23.127.  What  then?— From  that  I  have  deducted  not 
30  million  gallons  a  day  for  the  supply  of  the  East 
London  Company,  bub  the  average  quantity  of  water 
which  they  took  from  the  Lea  in  their  reservoirs  in  the 
six  years  1892-1897,  which  amounts  to  32|  million 
gallons  practically— 82.498,697  gallons.  There  have 
Been  parts  of  those  times  when  they  did  not  get  the 
full  supply  for  their  district ;  but  I  take  it  without  any 
iucrease  whatever  for  future  population  at  tlmt  ainount 
— million  gallons. 

23.128.  Bo  you  mean  that  that  amount  of  32i  million 
snllons  is  the  average  of  what  they  have  actually  drawn 
daring  the  six  years  from  1892-1897  P— That  is  so. 

23.129.  Then  we  must  remember  that  during  those 
years  they  had  not  got  this  reservoir  capacity  P — They 
had  not. 

23.130.  And  therefore,  they  were  drawing  more  from 
the  Iiea  than  they  need  have  drawn,  if  they  had  had 
their  reservoirs  at  that  date  P — I  can  hardly  say  that. 
Those  are  the  actual  quantities  they  did  draw  fi-om  the 
Lea  in  those  years.  But  I  am  going  to  show  what  they 
could  have  done  with  the  aid  of  these  large  reservoirs 
in  a  season  like  the  past. 

23.131.  Will  you  show  ns  that  now?— To  the  ^24 
million  gallons  I  add  5*4  million  gallons  the  naviga- 
tion quantity,  which  gives  37"9  million  gallons  a  day, 
a  constant  draught  on  the  reservoirs;  and  if  they  took" 
every  drop  of  water  that  came  down  the  river,  including 
aU  the  floods — and  your  Lordship  will  uolico  there  are 
only  three  floods  on  the  diagram — the  reservoirs  would 
have  been  empty  on  the  30th  May  1898.  There  would 
have  been  a  deucienoy  of  storage  to  mako  up.  on  the 
6th  December,  of  5,8w  million  ^lons.  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  31st  December  1898,  a  deficiency  of  5220*9 
million  gallons. 

28.132.  To  get  those  deficiencies,  what  do  you  assume 
they  are  drawing  from  the  river  every  dayP— a2J 
million  gallons  for  the  town,  and  5*4  million  gallons 
for  the  navigation. 

23.133.  Then  there  are  some  days  when  that  quantity 
was  not  going  down  Hhe  Lea  P— No. 

23,184.  Yon  say  that  is  the  average  ?— I  am  B»ing 
5*4  million  gfdtons  would  have  been  given  oat  oi  the 
storage.  It  woald  require  all  this  storage  to  have 
enabwd  them  to  give  those  qnantiUee. 


28.135.  Go  on.  Sir  Alexander;  yrbtkt  is  your  infer- 
ence P — One  remarkable  fact  on  the  diagram  I  want  to 

point  out,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  only  three  floods. 

23.136.  In  what  period  P— .Li  the  17  months  extending 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1897,  to  the  31st  December, 
1896. 

23.137.  Which  do  you  call  the  three  floods?— The 
first  flood  is  ou  the  6th,  7th  and  8ch  January,  1898 
which  amounted  to  113  million  gallons.  Tou  will  see 
it  is  a  somewhat  blunt  peak  over  the  word  "January.' 
Then  thero  was  another  flood  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1898,  which  ran  up  to  198'4  million  gallons.  There 
was  a  flood  on  the  7th  and  8th  Deoember,  18^ 
amounting  to  166  million  gallons. 

23.138.  A  day  over  Fielde'a  Weir  you  mean  P— A  day 

over  Fieide's  Weir. 

2^,139.  That  is  after  the  abstraction  of  the  Now 
Biver  Company's  water  ?— After  the  abstraction.  This 
fully  confirms  the  late  Mr.  Greaves'  evidence  before  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond's  Commission  (Q.  5131),  on  the  6th 
June  1867.  He  said  that  the  Eant  London  Company  in 
1864  took  the  whole  volume  of  the  river,  and  there  was 
nothing  went  by ;  and  in  reply  to  Question  6178,  before 
the  same  Commission,  he  says,  that  tho  winter  of  1858 
went  off  without  a  single  flood. 

23.140.  I  think  that  yon  said  that  the  reservoirs  of 
the  assumed  capacity  that  you  have  mentioned,  namely, 
2,225  million  gallons,  would  have  been  empty? — On  the 
30th  of  May  1898. 

23.141.  Then  what  deficiency  would  there  have  been 
in  the  storage  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  P — At  the  end 
of  the  year  there  would  have  been  a  deficiency  o! 
5220'9.  The  total  deficiency  during  tiie  year  would 
have  been  5308  on  the  6th  December. 

23.142.  And  at  the  ond  of  the  year  you  say  that  the 
deficiency  of  ihe  reservoirs  would  have  been  ^0*9 
million  gallons  P — ^Yes. 

23.143.  That  means,  therefore,  that  the  East  London 
Compony  ought  to  have  hod  that  additional  reserToir 
capacity  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  their  district  Under 
those  assumptions. 

23.144.  That  is  under  the  assumptions  that  the  New 
Biver  Company  take  22i  million  gallons,  and  that  the 
navigation  gets  its  5'4  mUlion  galloBS  every  day  P — Hat 
is  so. 

23.145.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  that  P — Looking 
to  the  AitttTe,  and  taking  into  account  ihe  inevitable 
increase  of  population  in  the  East  London  Company's 
area,  the  Lea  is,  far  all  imuitical  purposes,  exhausted, 
and  to  construct  in  it  farther  reservoirs  of  lugcr 
capacity  would  only  lead  to  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
money,  that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  make  these 
big  reservoirs  of  this  5,000  and  odd  million  gallons  to 
provide  against  a  veir  remote  contingem^.  It  is  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  money  in  that  sense— that  you 
had  better  go  to  some  other  source  which  is  more 
bountiful.  Yon  have  got  so  neuT  to  the  end  of  the 
possible  supply  from  the  Lea. 

23.146.  Of  the  possible  supply  from  the  Lea  in  such 
years  P— In  such  years  as  1^8,  and  such  a  year  as  1898 
does  not  occor  very  frequently,  ol  course. 

23.147.  We  have  not  had  anything  like  it  for  80 
years  P— When  we  come  to  the  Thames  you  will  see  my 
remarks  on  that.  It  is  not  the  whole  year — it  is  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  that  was  so  exceedingly  dry. 
Now,  as  it  will  take  some  years  to  construct  the  addi- 
tional 1,015  million  gallons  of  storage  authorised  by  the 
Act  of  1897,  quite  apart  from  this  larger  storage,  which 
is  deficient,  I  have  come  bo  the  coDcIusion  that  iu  any 
dry  season  for  many  years  to  come  the  East  London 
Company  will  have  to  be  assisted  from  the  Thames. 

23.148.  And  you  say  in  this  calculation  yon  have  not 
taken  into  account  any  possible  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation P — No,  I  have  taken  it  merely  at  the  figures  of 
these  six  years  past  up  to  1898. 

23.149.  So  that  if  therewasau  increase  of  population, 
the  coDdition  of  things  you  have  just  dmcribed  would 
be  aggravated  P— It  wnuld  be  aggravated  and  occur  at 
an  earlier  date. 

28,160.  {Mr.  MtHlor.)  As  I  understand,  you  have  not 
taken  the  present  amount  of  population;  you  have 
taken  the  average  P — I  have  taken  no  population  at 
I  have  taken  the  actual  quantities  of  water  drawn  in 
1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896,  and  1897,whiohdo  average 
32^  million  gallons- varying  from  80}  million  ffaUona 
in  19H  up  to  36,600,000  in  1895, 
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8y51.  Bat,  in  speaking  of  the  popnlalaon,  what 
popalrtioa  do  yon  take — ^tne  popalation  of  1898  P — I 
^  no  popnlation.  I  take  the  mere  qoantity  of  irater 
thej  bare  actually  drawn ;  and  that  quantity  of  water 
nB  fw  the  supply  of  the  then  existing  popalation  in 
those  Tears. 

23.152.  {Ghairman.)  In  effect  though,  yonr  oalculation 
does  take  into  account  any  increase  of  population  there 
nay  have  heen  between  1892  and  1897  Yes.  up  to 
that  point 

23.153.  Yoa  take  it  into  account  in  the  shape  of  the 
uuniftl  sapply  P— -Tei,  you  may  say  that  I  take  into  ' 
leoonnk  the  present  popalation  without  looking  to  the 
fatnrB. 

23^154.  (3fr.  KaUor.)  That  is  to  Bay,  yoa  aBsnme  the 
preaent  popalation  to  be  conBtont  for  ^onr  calculation  P 
'That  H  BO.  Or  xatber,  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  :  I 
iname  that  the  qnanti^  of  water  reqmred  for  l^e 
present  population  Ib  conrtant.  That  is  the  more 
(orreofe  way  of  putting  it. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browns.)  Tour  Iiordship  will  see  thai 
the  last  year,  1897,  wae  close  upon  the  arer^  of  the 
irbole. 

(CTotman.)  Yes,  I  see  that    I  was  just  going  to 
obaerve  it.   It  is  a  little  higher  than  the  arerage. 
(ifr.  Balfour  Broume.)  Yes,  bat  not  very  much. 

[Chairman.)  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  year  1896  was  a 
good  deal  below  the  average. 

83.155.  Then  I  may  sum  np  what  you  bare  just  said 
bfjr  aayii^  that  you  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  make  the  sapplies  from  the  Lea  oome  up 
to  the  reqaisite  amount  by  means  of  storage  P— By 
means  of  storage. 

23.156.  It  is  an  extravagant  way  of  doing  itP— I 
think  it  is  an  extravagant  way  of  doing  it. 

23.157.  That  must  all  depend  upon  whether  there 
are  other  leas  extravagant  ways  P— Yes,  certainly. 

23.158.  And  of  coarse  your  Bolution  will  be,  we 
know,  the  mountain  P — ^That  is  an  ultimate  solution. 
Bat  I  am  looking  here  to  the  next  few  years  before 
Wales  oould  oome  into  operation,  or  before  evon  the 
Staines  Soheme  could  come  into  operation.  For  some 
years  to  come  if  there  was  a  dry  year  like  this  last,  or 
anvthing  approaching  it,  a  further  draught  woold  have 
to  he  made  from  the  Thames. 

23.159.  {MajoT'General  8eoU.)  You  do  not  assume 
that  the  oonetruction  of  reservoirs  to  the  sanctioned 
amount  would  be  extravagant,  do  yon  P— No,  I  think 
they  are  ahsolntely  necessary.  This  diagram,  in  fact, 
shows  that  they  are  absolatcly  neoeasary. 

23.160.  (OAaimon.)  H  wo  are  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  experieuoe  of  this  year  into  oonsidenUaon,  the 
needs  of  the  East  London  Company  have  been  more  or 
less  supplied  by  aid  from  othor  oompaniesP — They 
IttTe. 

23.161.  And  if  a  complete  system  of  inter-oommnni- 
cation  is  mode,  those  needs  can  be  sappUed  in  a  similar 
Beason,  in  the  future  P— They  can. 

23.162.  And  in  a  less  expensive  way  than  making 
this  enormous  storage  capacity  P — Yes. 

23.163.  So  much  for  the  poor  Lea.  Now  what  have 
you  to  say  about  the  Thames  P— Your  Lordsaip  will 
recollect  wint  in  May  last  1  placed  before  the  Oom- 
miaBion— at  Questions  9228  and  9321— a  series  of 
diagrams  and  tables,  and  estimatoB.  I  do  not  propose, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  to  weary  the  Commission  by 
putting  all  those  in  again.  But  I  have  selected  three 
of  the  dif^rams,  whiSi  are  omoial  ones,  and  I  have 
revised  them  on  the  basis  of  the  conditioDs  of  1898, 
and  they  will  show  at  once  how  my  views  havo  been 
altered  by  the  state  of  affairs  of  last  year.  Tliey  are 
Diagrams  E,  P,  and  Q,  and  they  show  the  working  of 
thoStaines  Reservoirs  Scheme  in  such  a  year  as  1898, 
supplying  185i,  300,  and  400  millions  gallODS  per  day 
respectively,  with  a  minimum  flow  of  200  million 
^lons  over  Teddington  Weir.  Taking  Diaj^m  E. 
to  begin  with,  your  Lordship  will  notice  that  it  is  made 
out  similar  to  tiie  ot^er  ones  that  you  had  before 
yon,  abowing  the  actual  flow  by  a  red  line ;  the  re- 
sultant flow  on  the  river,  after  the  185^  million  gallons, 
are  taken  by  the  blue  line  and  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  by  the  green  line.  The  portions  hatched  in 
blue  at  tbo'beginiuiig  and  end  of  the  diagram  show  the 
floods  which  oome^wn  and  which  I  do  not  take  for 
Is  da^  after  it  hM  risen  to  2,300  million  gidlons. 
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"Hape,  Fluis  and  Diagiama.")  j,,  BiuUi* 

23.164.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  flood  assumptionB  rr~^ 
are  the  same  as  in  your  provions  diagrams  P — The 
assumption  as  to  the  exclusion  of  floods.  ' 

23.165.  I  say  the  flood  aisnmptions  are  tho  sameP-^  - 
Yes.  The  first  tiling  that  vonr  Lordship  will  notice 
upon  this  diagram  £,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  down  to  almost  the  end  of  I^ovember  there  was 
only  one  flood  to  deal  with.  That  was  the  flood  that 
occurred  in  the  first  nine  days  of  last  year;  and 
whether  we  took  that  flood  in  or  did  not  talra  the  flood 
in,  it  would  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the 
diagram,  as  it  would  only  have  the  effect  of  filling  np 
that  little  depression  in  the  storage  of  the  reservoir 
which  occarred  just  about  that  period  early  in 
Jannary. 

23.166.  (CA<iiman.)  The  ruservoira  remained  full,  as 
I  understand,  from  tne  21st  January  to  the  4th  July  P 
—To  the  2nd  July. 

23.167.  Fleaae  go  on  explaining  your  diagram  P— 
You  Lordship  will  notice  that  the  Thames  would  be 
reduced  to  200  million  gallons  a  day  for  135  days,  ex- 
tending from  about  the  2nd  July  right  through  with 
one  or  two  little  exoeptions,  up  to  November  22nd  or 
23rd.  During  that  period  the  average  natural  flow  of 
the  river  was  259'2,  and  the  avenge  natural  flow  of 
the  river  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  including 
floods  in  Januan'  np  to  the  30th  Norember,  only 
amounted  to  664*1  million  gallons. 

23.168.  That  is  half  the  avenge  that  was  deduced 
from  former  years  P — From  fbrmer  years. 

23.169.  It  was  1,300  million  gallons  odd  P— Yes.  I 
am  only  dealing;  with  it,  as  your  Lordship  will  notice, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  up  to  the  end  of 
Kovember,  beoanae  it  is  within  those  months  that  the 
omoial  period  occors  of  dry  season.  The  lowest  point 
to  which  these  reservoirs  oonld  fall  would  be  on  the 
17th  of  October,  when  they  would  only  contain  30*3 
million  gallcms. 

{Mr.  Pem&sr.)  Just  tell  ns  what  tiie  natural  flow  of 
the  river  would  be  at  that  moment. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  is  shown  in  pink. 

[Chairman.)  About  300  million  gaUons. 

23.170.  (Mr.  Penibtr.)  I  cannot  see  whether  it  is 
three  or  four  P — It  is  about  300  million  gallons. 

23.171.  (Ohairman.)  It  is  a  little  over  rather  than 
under.  Havo  yon  flnished  that  diaoram  now  P— Yes, 
my  Lord,  excepting  fbr  the  fact  that  X  wouldpoint  out  ■ 
what  the  capaoitiea  of  the  reservoirs  ore.  The  gross 
capacity  of  the  reservoirs  is  18,000  million  gallons,  and 
that  is  the  capacity  shown  upon  the  diagram.  Then 
from  that  I  made  the  deduction  of  2,000  million 
gallons  for  cleansing,  and  2,000  million  g^ons  for 
ooctom  impurity  and  evaporation.  Deducting  those 
4.000  million  gallons  I  get  14,000  million  gaUcms— the 
net  quantity  shown  on  the  diagram. 

23.172.  (Mr.Pmber.)  Then  this  condition  of  things 
is  presumed  upon  the  reduction  of  the  18,000  down  to 
14,000  P — ^Tes,  the  14,000  is  shown  upon  the  diagram. 

(Mr,  Pemiei-.)  Where  do  you  got  the  initial  fignro  of 
18,000  from. 

23.173.  (OhavrmoM.)  Oh,  that  is  his  original  figure  P 
— That  is  my  figure ;  that  ia  not  your  figure  at  ^1. 

23.174.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  I  quite  understand  it,  and 
that  is  the  storage  that  you  put  down  for  how  many 
million  gallons  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  TbtfUl  P— 
1851. 

23.175.  (Ohairman.)  That,  I  think,  is  yonr  former 
figure  P— That  was  my  former  figure. 

2.j,176.  You  have  only  shown  what  modified  results 
are  the  consequence  of  uie  drought  of  last  year  p — Yea, 
of  course  yonr  Lordship  understauds  that  the  18,000 
million  gallons  is  a  very  large  increase  of  storage  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  diagram  and  the  oorre- 
sponding  estimate  B  that  I  put  in  on  a  former 
occasion. 

23.177.  Whore  are  we  to  look  fervour  estimate  B  P— 
It  was  put  in  at  Question  9321.  Ilien  your  Lordship 
will  notice  that  the  total  storage  was  8,000  million 
gallons. 

23.178.  Yes,  bnt  then  the  diagrams  do  not  proceed 
upon  the  same  assumptionB.  ISow,  yon  prooeed  upon 
the  »9Bnmption  of  18,000,  instead  of  8,000  millioa 
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Sir  gallons  in  the  reservoir  P — That  is  the  only  difference  in 
A.  Bmme.  me  diagram. 


SO  Jan.  *99 


(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Because  of  tlie  drier  period 
that  he  has  to  deal  with  he  has  to  give  a  larger  storage. 

{OhoAmKMi.)  I  am  nob  In  the  least  finding  fault.  I 
am  on^  trying  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind. 

(3fr.  BaZfotM-  Brovme.)  That  is  the  reason. 

(Witness.)  The  next  dif^ram,  my  Lord,  is  the  one 
marked  "  F."  It  is  a  diagram  showing  the  working  of 
the  Staines  Scheme  under  thd  osaal  conditions  that  I 
have  prerioaaly  described,  when  SOU  million  gallons 
are  drawn  out,  and  a  minimom  of  200  million  gallons 
OTer  Teddington  "Weir  is  preserved. 

2;J,179.  {Sir  John  Doringlon.)  Baising  the  supply  of 
London  from  185}  to  300  million  gallons  a  day  P — That 
is  so. 

23.180.  {G^iairman)  How  mach  do  you  tako  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoirs  to  be  in  this  diagi'am  p — In 
the  E.  diagram  they  will  have  a  net  capacity  of  28.-')00 
as  compared  with  a  former  net  capacity  of  20,000 
million  gallons. 

23.181.  Explain  your  diagram  F  please  P — The  diagram 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  one,  the  only  dilTerence 
being  that  the  storage  capacity  being  larger,  it  would 
be  full  up  to  the  15th  of  June,  empty  on  the  17th  of 
October  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  The  rirer  would 
be  drawn  upon  for  337  days,  and  there  would  be  llAs 
days  during  which  the  flow  would  bo  reduced  to 
200  million  gallons  a  day  as  compared  with  the  naiural 
flow  during  that  period  of  316^  million  gallons. 

23.182.  Are  we  to  infer  from  that  that  the  supply  to 
the  population  would  fail  when  the  reservoirs  aro 
empty? — No;  it  will  bo  just  empty,  that  is  nil;  there 
would  be  no  deficiency. 

23.183.  What  then  ?  —  Nothiug  particular  would 
happen.  Your  Lordship  sees  that  in  October,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  river,  it  rose  again, 
and  it  fell  again.  Thoy  were  just  empty  on  these  days 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

23.184.  {Major- Genei-al  Scolf.)  There  was  water  in 
the  river  available  ?  —  There  was  water  in  the  river 
available  to  carry  on  the  supply. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  And  that  would  be  true  of  the  other 
diagram  aho — diagram  E. 

{WitnatB.)  I  am  assuming  that  all  that  sarplos 
water  is  taken  into  the  reservoir.  You  will  see 
at  once  in  diagram  E,  that  from  the  16th  of  October 
to  the  end  of  the  year  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
reservoirs  was  continually  rising,  lu  the  same  way  I 
am  taking  in  all  the  Rurplus  water  when  it  was  running 
at  300  millions  and  storing  it  in  the  reservoirs.  Yoa 
see  it  rises  und  falls  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

23.185.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  understand  yon  to  answer 
the  noble  Lord  that  rhero  is  always  water  to  carry  on 
the  business  with  P— Assuming  that  capacity  of  rciicr- 
Toirs,  there  is  always  water  to  carry  it  on. 

23.188.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Bat  not  without  that 
storage  ? — Not  without  that  storage. 

2:>,187.  iMcjor-Gcneral  Scott.)  Tho  whole  basis  of  the 
calculation  of  the  Rtoragc  itt  the  assumption  that 
you  arc  endeavouring  to  meet  the  requirements.  You 
have  to  coiiHtruct  the  reservoirs  !:0  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  F — That  is  so. 

■  23,188.  Therefore  obviously  on  the  diagram  it  would 
bo  shown  that  they  bad  met  it P— They  Iiad  met  it; 
that  IK  really  the  ol^ecb  of  the  diagram. 

23.189.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  As  I  understand  you,  it  bo 
■happens  that  there  was  available  water  in  the  river, 
but  at  the  time  to  which  you  referred  the  reservoirs 
wero  actually  empty  ? — Tlie  reservoirs  were  actually 
empty  at  that  time.  If  you  lake,  lor  instance,  the 
16tli  of  October  you  will  sec  thai,  at  that  time  there 
wore  300  million  <^:illoos  only  going  down  tlio  river. 
All  that  200  million  frnllons  Imd  to  go  over  Teddington 
Weir,  so  thnt  tlicrc  ivus  cnily  .100  million  gallons  avjiil- 
able  from  the  river.  Tiit!  rest  bad  to  lio  miidL-  tip  out 
of  Htorage,  and  that  is  what  depleted  tlio  storage  at 

'  that  particular  date.  It  vosa  again,  of  course.  On  the 
20th  a  small  flood  came  d  iwn  of  HuO  millions.  That 
went  into  store  and  allowed  it  to  go  i>ji.  But  that 
amount  of  stoi-ago  just  satisGcd  tho  conditions  of  the 
case. 

23.190.  (Ghainnan.)  Then  the  inference  you  want  ub 
to  draw  is  that  no  1cb»  storage  than  that  would  do  ? — 
That  is  BO. 


23.191.  That  is,  not  less  than  28.500  million  gallons 
of  net  ston^e  P — ^Not  less  than  28,600  million  gallons 
net  storage  would  do  under  the  circumstances  of  last 
year. 

23.192.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  And  you  do  not  include,  as  I 
understand,  any  water  for  toe  service  of  the  LeaF— 

Oh,  none  whatever. 

23.193.  Just  now  you  said  that  the  condition  of  the 
Lea  was  such  that  it,  would  be  necessary,  or  might  be 
necessary,  to  go  to  the  Thames  for  an  additional  supply 
for  the  East  London  Water  Company.  I  understood 
you  to  say  so  ? — Yes,  I  said  so, 

23.194.  Bat  in  this  diagram  of  yours  before  us 
at  the  present  moment  you  are  not  taking  the  Lea  into 
consideration  at  all,  or  the  East  London  Company,  as 
I  understand  P — Not  at  all.  I  am  assuming  that  those 
300  million  gallons  are  used  by  the  companies  for  the 
supply  of  other  parts  of  London — not  of  Eaat  London. 

23.195.  Exactly  P~In  fact,  that  the  East  London  aro 
not  a  partner  to  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Scheme.  That 
is,  perhaps,  the  better  way  of  putting  it. 

23.196.  (Major-Gmei-al  Scoii.)  If  the  draught  on  the 
Thames  were  limited  to  185^  million  gallons,  of  course 
if  tho  Lea  valley  had  to  bo  supplied  it  would  mean  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Thames  supply  would  come  at  an 
earlier  date  ? — Yes,  or  it  would  mean  the  exhautttion 
of  the  amount  of  storage,  I  have  provided  for  185i 
millions. 

23.197.  But  I  am  assuming  that  a  limit  was  set,  that 
the  Thames  was  not  to  be  drawn  upon  for  more  than 
185^  million  gallons  then  if  the  Lea  valley  had  to  be 
supplied  out  of  that  quantity  if  would  mean  that  the 
limit  of  draught  upon  the  Thames  would  bo  exhausted 
at  an  earlier  date  ? — It  would. 

23.198.  (Mr.  Pembei'.)  I  may  as  well  ask  this  at  once. 
Of  course  the  first  185^  contains  10  millions,  which  the 
'Eatt  London  Company  take  for  the  supply  of  their 
district  from  the  Thames  P — ^Yes,  of  conrse. 

23,19?.  You  said  nothing  of  that.  "Sow,  in  flood  time 
the  East  London  are  unlimited  P  —  Of  conrse.  with 
regard  to  Sir.  Fember's  last  remark,  about  there  being 
no  limit  in  flood,  East  London  have  no  means  of  taking 
a  lu-ger  quantity  than  about  10*12  million  gallons, 
because  thoir  pipe  from  Hampton  to  East  London  will 
not  carr}'  a  larger  quantity.  They  could  not  avail 
thcmiselves  of  the  flood  with  their  present  works. 

23.200.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  No,  the  works  would  have  to 
bo  altered  to  take  mora  than  10  millions  ? — Of  course. 

{Mr.  Fcinbcr.)  Perha])3  by  storage  and  oxtra  pipe  too. 

23.201.  (Chairiiian.)  You  say  that  you  estimate  to 
keep  things  going  on  the  conditions  of  1898.  a  net 
reservoir  capacity  of  28,500  million  gallons  a  day  is 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

23.202.  Mr.  Middleton's  estimate  was  27,699  million 
gallons? — I  am  quite  sure  jour  Lordship  is  right,  bat 
1  have  not  got  it  beforo  me  for  the  moment. 

23.203.  Look  at  his  Estimate  12,  put  in  at  Question 
17,726  .»—Yeb,  that  is  right. 

23.204.  The  great  difi'erenco  between  you  is  in  the 
gross  storage  capacity  ? — In  tho  gross  storage  capacity. 

23.205.  Tbe  net  storage  capacity  comes  out  at  no 
great  difference  P — ^That  is  so. 

23.206.  Therefore,  a  not  storage  capacity,  according 
to  you,  of  28,600  million  gallons,  according  to  Mr. 
Middleton  of  27,699  million  gallons,  will  koep  the 
companies  going? — At  300  million  gallons  a  day, 

(Mr.  Peiiiift  r.)  You  said  net,  do  not  you  mean  gross. 

(Gha'-rman.)  No,  I  mean  net. 

{Mr.  Balfmr  Browiu:)  28,500  not. 

{Cha'mnan.)  Tho  great  diffcranco  is  in  the  gross 
capacity  and  not  in  the  net  capacity. 

23.207.  [Mr.  Pope)  Sir  Alexander  does  not  draw 
down  as  low  as  Mr.  Middlcton  ? — No,  I  provido  over 
and  above  my  net  capacity  for  certain  contingencies — 
onu  cleaning,  and  tho  other  bottom  imparity  and 
evaporation. 

(3fr.  Popr.)  Quite  -so,  in  which  Hi'.  jUiddletoit  differs. 

(CJiainiian.)  Yes. 

23.208.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  upon 
this  diagram  F  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  It  tipeaks  for 
itself.  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  all  the  notes  upon 
tho  face  of  the  diagram. 
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23^09.  Have  you  got  auothcr  diagram  ? — I  have 
ecA  ft  diagram,  Q.  It  ia  a  diagram  dealing  with  the 
ciicninattmceB  of  1898,  and,  assnming  that  400  million 
aHooB  is  tt^en  from  the  Thames,  it  shows  a  net 

rap&oity  of  46,000  million  gallons. 

23.210.  Net  capacity  in  tho  reservoirs  P  —  A  net 
eajiacity  in  the  reservoirs  of  46,0U0  million  gallons,  and 
ft  gross  capacity  of  55,600  millions. 

23.211.  There  things  go  all  right  until  the  29th 
Xovember? — Until  the  2Hth  Kovember. 

23.212.  Then  the  reservoira  ivere  empty  ?  —  Thoy 
vere  practioally  empty  then.  There  is  100  million 
g:il'.on8  left  in. 

2:1,213.  Then  thore  como  floods  which  immediately 
lift  them  np  again  ? — Lift  them  up  again. 

23.214.  Tou  have  assumed  all  through  these  diii- 
(trams  that  the  first  IG  days  of  flood  are  excluded  P — 
Xes. 

23.215.  But  then,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  these 
floods  of  Novombor  and  December  1898,  would  have 
be^ excluded  altogether,  because  they  only  last  three 
dajB  and  five  days  reapoctively  ? — They  are.  Your 
Lordahip  will  notice  that  they  are  cross  lined  in  blue 
»8  excluded.  On  that  diagram  I  would  like  to  point 
ont,  if  your  Lordship  will  look  to  January  of  the  year 
1898  when  that  flood  came  down,  and  which  wns 
excluded  for  the  first  nine  days,  assnming  it  had  heeu 
lakeu  into  the  reservoirs,  it  would  have  done  nothing 
but  fill  up  that  little  depression  in  the  storage  capacity 
vhich  occnrred  about  tho  10th  or  11th  of  that  month ; 
becanae  the  resorvoii-s  continued  priK'lically  full  right 
away  into  June. 

2:i,2lti.  That  is,  from  January  to  June,  no  pumping 
into  reservoirs  except  slight  araounta  P — Just  slight 
amonnts  as  the  river  varied,  and  the  reservoirs  being 
fall  up  to  the  9th  June. 

23,217.  I  suppose  we  are  to  infer  from  that,  however 
big  you  make  your  reservoirs,  they  remain  full  during 
tho  months  when  yoo  do  not  want  them  and  aro 
rajndly  depleted  in  the  months  when  you  do — That 
is  80,  my  Lord.  The  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  not  that  of  the  average  annual  rainfall  at  all. 
The  difficulty  that  wo  hare  to  deal  with  is  tho  possi- 
bility of  dry  months  between  May  and  November.  I 
ihonld  remark  on  that  diagram  that  the  river  would 
be  reduced  to  SOO  million  gallons  a  day  for  a  period  of 
206  days. 

2:i,218.  That  is  the  fault  of  KatureP— The  fault  of 
Nature  certainly.  If  your  LordshiiJ  remembers,  X 
pat  in  a  table  (No.  25)  at  Question  whii-h 
showed  that  the  difficnlty  with  which  v.c  have  to 
omtend  is  not  one  necessarily  of  a  very  dry  year. 
We  have  1885  with  129  days,  the  average  flow  of  the 
river  being  425"3  million  gallons  a  day ;  1887  with 
15S  days  of  average  flow  daring  that  period  of  42:!"9 
million  gallons;  1893,  188  days  with  an  avti'ago 
flow  of  405-2  million  gallons  a  day;  1896,  127  days, 
with  an  average  flow  of  421*9  ;  and  18!J8,  206  days  the 
average  flow  of  which  was  only  3Go"4  million  gallons 
a  day.  Those  are  the  facta  which  render  it  diftiirult, 
without  very  large  storoge  indeed,  to  work  the  Thames 
when  wo  contemplate  taking  quantities  likn  300  or 
400  million  gallons  a  day.  The  average  rainfall  of 
thoae  years  that  1  havo  given  and  some  of  them  above 
tho  average,  taking  them  as  annual  rainfall.  Tho 
rainfall  of  the  year  just  past  wa.s  22  07  inches,  and  thut 
compares  with  the  rainfall  of  iuchea  in  1K87  and 

22-Oi  inches  in  18.^3.  It  is  tho  drier  months  of  tho 
year  where  the  difficnlty  really  i&,  not  tho  average 
annual  runfall. 

2:t,219.  And  the  difficulty  arises  from  this,  that 
however  big  your  reservoirs,  you  cannot  fill  up  de- 
pletion during  the  dry  months  P — Xo,  that  ia  it. 

23.220.  (MajoT-Ociicial  Sco{!.)  Isi  there  not  another 
fact,  that  as  all  the  water  has  to  be  lifted,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  flood  water  mast  always  eEca]>e  ? 
— Always  must  escape  unless  you  put  down  inordinately 
large  pumping  power  to  catch  these  floods  daring  the 
very  limited  number  of  days  during  which  they  are 
passing  down. 

23.221.  They  are  going  down  at  the  rate  of  perhaps 
5,000  million  gallons  a  day,  and  you  can  only  lift  a  very 
timftll fraction  of  that  amount  per  day? — ^Yes,  unless 
you  went  to  enormous  expense  m  putting  down  engine 
power  which  would  only  be  used,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
days  in  the  year. 


'23/222.  {Chairman )  Cs  there  no  site  on  the  i'faunos  Sir 
on  which  you  oonld  construct  a  reservoir  which  wouid  A.  A'ani*. 
take  in  tho  water,  so  that  yon  c^uld  draw  it  by  gravi-  — 
taticu  instead  of  being  obUged  to  lift  it  !>— I  thmk  not,  ^  '99 
my  Lord.   At  the  time  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission, 
I  went  veiy  carofnlly  up  tho  whole  of  the  Thames 
Valley.   Keser^'oirs  were  at  that  time  proposed  in  tho 
Upper  Thames  Valley  for  storing  water  in  the  mode 
your  Lordship  suggcsis,  bat  they  were  not  looked 
upon  favouraiily  b^- thar  Commission,  and  certainly  I 
was  of  that  opinion  too.  al  ter  carefully  going  into  it. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  tho  iip]jcr  v.illoy  oi'  ti.c  Thames, 
where  reservoir   sites  Keographi.-ally  louk  possible, 
beciiUso  you  get  at  once  upon  the  poon  pt,  t^tr-aTo  of  the 
oolites  whore  it  would  l>n  difficult  lo  m;il;o  thoni  water- 
tight. 

23.223.  Have  yon  examined  the  site  between  Abing- 
don and  DidcotP — Oh,  yes,  I  walked  over  it.  It  is  a 
flat  Fito,  but  not  one  that  we  could  vcr^'  well  embank 
the  lliames  right  across,  and  catch  the  water  in  fioocl 
as  we  would  in  an  ordinary  valley.  In  connexion  with 
those  diagrams  that  I  hiive  placed  before  you,  I  have 
taken  out  the  water  area.  Of  tho  storage  for  the 
185,j  million  gallons,  tho  water  area,  exclasivo  of  thti 
top  width  of  the  embankment  and  the  outer  slopes, 
would  be  2,207  acres.  For  the  310  million  gallons  a 
day,  the  area,  exclusive  of  top  width  of  embankment 
and  slopes,  would  be  4,47(3  acres,  and  for  the  400  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day,  it  would  be  0,573  acres.  That  is 
Water  area.  Of  course  it  runs  over  10  squarf.'  miles. 
I  took  the  figures  out  so  as  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  thortc  rosorvoirK. 

23.224.  That  is,  t-lio  rtssicrvoirs  would  bn  bigger  than 
your  Y'rfon  reservoir  P — IVs,  they  would. 

23.225.  Which  is  3.300  acres,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right." — Yes,  about  that. 

2;},226.  (jlfr.  Balf'iur  Browne.)  That  excludes  the 
embankment,  1  think  ? — That  excludes  tho  embank- 
ments and  excludes  the  top  widths  and  for  any  land 
that  was  required  for  making  the  roads  to  render  them 
accessablo. 

23.227.  {flhaivman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  say 
about  this  diagram  P — 1  think,  my  Lord,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  1  am,  perhaps,  in  a  little  better  poi^itjon  now. 
to  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  ilajor-Gencral 
tjcott.No.s.  9202  to  9266.  It  was  this  :  In  ail  my  diagrams 
I  have  assurcod  that  the  reservoira  would  be  full  at  tht? 
begiuniug  of  the  year.  The  gallant  General  asked  me 
whether  tliat  would  iilways  be  the  case.  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  all  the  diagrams  I  have  put  before  you  on 
the  previous  occasion  show  that  the  reservoirs  would  not 
be  full  at  the  end  of  tho  year,  and  it  is  accentuated  in 
all  these  diagi-ams  T  havo  placed  before  you  to-day,  for 
in  the  case  of  tho  185}  million  gallons  on  the  basis  of 
18!>8,  the  reservoirs  would  contain  only  5,846  milUou 
gallons,  out  of  a  not  storage  of  14,000  million  gallons. 
In  the  case  of  the  .'MO  million  gallons  on  the  basis  of 
1898,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  reservoirs  at  the  end 
of  the  year  wonld  only  be  4,8fj7  million  galIon.s  com- 
pared wiVri  28,500  millions,  tho  net  storage,  and  o£  the 
400  million  gallons,  the  total  quantity  in  the  reservoir 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be  6,742  gallons,  as 
compared  with  a  net  sto>*agc  of  46,000  million  giillons. 

23.228.  Yob.  But  I  suppose  yon  would  bo  able  to 
fill  thr'su  rcf>crv(>ir.s  soino  time  between  January  and 
May,  even  with  tlu;  condition  of  the  nver  as  shoitn  on 
yoar  diagrams  p—AsMtming  that  a  similar  winter  to 
18^^8,  were  to  sacct'cd  this  diagram  you  would  not  get 
them  full. 

23.229.  (3f<i;or.CeHM-a/  Bcoit.)  The  point  I  had  in 
viow,  Sir  Alf.-xandcr  Binnie,  was  two  successive'  years 
of  drought  P — Yes.  I  put  it  in  this  way.  Assuming 
tho  pre^^ent  year  had  a  winter  rainfall  similar  to  that 
of  the  year  just  past,  1898,  and  assuming  that  yo"  had, 
not  a  drought  in  tho  summer,  but  an  nvcrago  flow 
during  the  summer,  you  would  not  get  tho  reservoirs 
full  in  a  case  like  that. 

23,2.^0.  (JUi*.  Mdlor.)  1  wanted  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion :  On  the  3l6t  December,  according  to  your  prroen 
line,  it  is  obvious  the  reservoirs  were  not  fmi  P — ^7hat 
is  so. 

23.231.  So  that,  you  havo  not  got  any  diagram,  of 
course,  of  the  year  before,  because  I  notice  yon  begin^ 
as  you  say,  with  your  reservoir  full  ? — Full. 

23.232.  Is  that  green  line  made  according  to  actual 
quantity  P — Acrordiug  to  actual  quantity. 
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^  .  28,233.  Aocording  to  the  actual  qoantit^  in  the 
A.  Bmnie,  reseiToirP— Acoording  to  the  aotnal  qnantity  in  the 

80  Jan"'99  'eBerroir,  yoB. 

 „       23,234.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  them  fall  on  the 

ist  Jauufxyf  — Tea. 

23,2^.  Ccald  yoa  not  fill  them  np  between  January 
And  Maj  when  practically  you  are  drawing  nothing 
from  yorir  reservoirs  P — You  would,  my  lord  in  the  caao 
of  an  average  winter  rainfall.  But  if  ytfU  had  a  wint-er 
rainfall  such  as.  that  of  the  last  year  followed  by  a 
siunmer  of  ordinary  flow,  nut  a  droaght  bnt  a  Bummer 
of  ordinary  flow.  I  do  not  think  yon  would,  in  fact,  I 
know  yon  would  not. 

23.236.  (3fr.  Mellor.)  Then  if  you  do  not  make  the 
assumption  that  the  reserroir  is  full  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  this  green  line  is  not  accurate,  ia  not 
that  so  ?  The  accuracy  of  the  green  line  depends  upon 
your  asenmption  that  the  reservoir  was  full  on  the 
Tst  January  P — At  the  beginning  of  the  diagram  P  Yes. 

23.237.  What  I  want  to  know  is  if  you  do  not  make 
that  assumption,  assuming  that  you  take  the  actual 
fact,  which  we  do  not  know,  whether  it  was  full  or  not 
on  the  ]ct  oE  January;  if  it  was  not  full  on  the  Ist 
January  yottr  green  line  would  not  be  accurate  P — 
Certainly  not,  if  it  were  not  fnU  on  the  let  Jannary. 

23.238.  'Chairman.)  Tonr  green  line  would  go  up 
and  down  aocording  as  you  were  able  to  nearly  or 
completely  fill  yonr  re^enroirs  between  January  and 
May  P— Precisely. 

23.239.  Have  you  got  a  dia^m  showing  what  wonid 
become  of  your  Yrfon  reserroirs  in  years  like  1893  and 
1898  P— I  have  not  a  diagram  becaaae  we  did  not  treat 
it  in  that  way,  but  there  is  not  the  Blightesb  donbt  that 
the  Yrfon  reservoir  would  carry  on  tor  three  con- 
Becntive  dxy  years. 

23.240.  Have  yoa  got  at  all  the  flow  of  the  Yrfon 
daring  the  year  1893  r— Not  continuously.  We  do  not 
proceed  iu  these  cases  in  that  way.  We  know  what  the 
rainfall  is,  and  wc  know  what  is  Uie  discharge  from  the 
ground. 

{GhaU-Tnan.)  The  rainfall  in  such  a  year  as  1898  is 
ludicrously  small  compared  to  other  years. 

23.241.  (3fr.  Balfour  Sroume.)  Wo  know  what  the 
threo  dry  years  gave  ?— We  know  the  BTerage  rainfall 
of  the  three  dry  years. 

23.242.  {Ghairman.)  What  three  P— The  three  con- 
Beontive  driest  years  on  record  come  out  at  80  per  cent, 
of  the  average. 

3lt,243.  Which  three  years  P—Ai^  yon  like  to  take, 
my  Lord. 

23,244.  Which  have  you  taken  when  yoa  give  me 
these  figures  P  

(Jfr.  PeTtiber.)  Suppose  there  were  three  18£8's.  He 
has  taken  two  1898'8again8tusconsecutively.  Suppose 
we  take  three  1808'b  against  you  consecutively. 

{3£r.  Balfour  BrowTie.)  He  has  not  taken  three  1898's 
against  you. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Kot  on  the  diagrams,  but  in  answer  to 
the  noble  Iiord's  qaestion. 

(Jtfr.  Pope.^  He  does  not  take  these  three  consecntire 
driest  years  in  this  diagram. 

(Chairman.)  Yoa  oan  cross-examine  presmtly,  Hr. 
Fomber,  upon  this. 

23,24D.  (Ghaimmn  io  WHnzat.)  You  Bay  on  the  average 
of  three  dry  years  your  reservoir  would  be  fall.  You 
moet  haveOad  some  three  dry  years  in  your  mind  when 
you  said  that.  What  three  diy  years  did  you  take  P — 
Any  three  dry  years.  We  know  as  a  fact  the  rainfall. 
Ths  average  rainfall  of  tbe  three  driest  consecutive 
years  is  just  20  per  cent,  below  the  average. 

63.246.  Which  years  do  you  call  the  three  driest 
couuecative  years  P— Ally  you  like.   You  will  have  to 

pick  them  out. 

23.247.  (3fr.  Baefour  Broicne.)  His  Lordship  is  asking, 
in  calculating  the  Welsh  Scheme  of  three  years,  did 
you  take  any  particular  three  years  P — No  particular 
three  years,  because  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  perfect 
certainty,  that  the  average  rainfall  of  the  three  driest 
ooiisGoutive  years  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  mean. 

*23,248.  (Ohairman.)  When  yon  speak  of  the  average 
raiufall  of  the  three  driest  consecutive  years,  yon  mtut 
have  some  threo  years  in  yonr  mind :  what  are  liiey  Pw 
Kone  whatever,  mr  Lord. 


23.249.  {Major-Qm&ral  Bcott.)  Is  it  not  the  past  ex- 
perience of  a  number  of  years  P — may  say  it  is  the 
experience.  I  do  not  like  to  weary  your  liordsfaip  by 
repeating  it— it  is  the  experience  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  all  over  the  world,  that  the  average 
of  the  three  driest  oonsecotive  years  that  yoa  can, 
pick  out  of  a  record  are  always  2U  per  cent,  less  than 
the  average. 

23.250.  (Ghau-man.)  Have  you  tested  that  general 
ooncluBion  by  the  experience  of  1898  f — Oh,  yes,  it  is 
included  in  that.  It  would  be  included  as  one  of  the 
three  driest  conseontiTe  years. 

23.251.  {Mr.Pembar.)  How  can  it  be  P— We  coald  not 
do  it  iu  Wales  this  year,  for  this  very  good  reason, 
that  the  rainfall  has  not  been  so  low  as  it  ham  been  in 
the  more  eastern  parts  o£  England. 

23.252.  (£fir  John  Borington.)  What  is  yonr  rainfiUl 
—60  inches  P— Atwut  64>i  inohes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broicne.)  It  is  the  ordinary  rule  in  these 
Schemes  that  when  you  get  the  average — we  will  say  it  is 
60  inches  of  rainfall — to  find  out  what  yoa  would  get 
in  three  dry  years  you  take  oS  one-fifth  or  one-sixth— 
I  do  not  know  which  it  is — and  then  yon.  have  got  what 
yon  will  collect  in  three  dry  years. 

{Major-Gmeral  Scott.)  That  is  founded  on  previoui 
records  of  rainfall. 

(Jtfr.  Bal/owr  Browne.)  Of  oouxoo  the  whole  of  past 

experience. 

{Wilness.)  Upon  the  whole  of  past  experience,  not 
only  in  this  country  bat  all  over  the  world. 

(Chairman.)  Those  diagrams  are  testing  the  Thames 
storage  by  the  experience  of  one  dry  yeor,  3898  P 

{Mr.  BaJ/our  Brotetie.)  Because  this  is  not  an  im- 
pounding scheme  at  all. 

(8ir  George  Bruce.)  Indeed  it  is. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  It  is. 

(Mr.  Balfow  JBrouns.)  It  is  not  impounded  means 
of  dams  which  catch  the  floods. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  Yes,  it  catches  the  flow— call  it 
flood,  or  what  yon  like. 

(Mr.  Ba'fovr  BrotDTie.)  According  to  Miy'or-Geseral 
Scott  these  pumps  would  not  catch  the  real  flood— 
thonsands  of  gallons  will  pass  by  which  yon  could  not 
get  into  your  reservoirs.  In  the  Yrfon  case  tbe  dam 
will  catch  all  the  big  floods. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  It  is  surely  an  impounding  scheme, 
alUiough  it  does  not,  in  fact,  impound  every  drop  of 
water  which  comes  down  the  river.  But  not  the  less  it 
is  an  impounding  scheme. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  could  made  to  impDund  it  alL 
There  is  no  difficulty  tn  taking  the  water  without  any 
dam  at  all  if  you  only  sink  your  reservoir  deep  enough 
—if  you  only  sink  your  reservoir  deep  enough  to  taKe 
the  whole  flood  into  the  reservoir  couatrocted  at 
Staines. 

(Ghairman.)  Yes,  but  then  yon  doable  the  cost  of 

ycur  reservoir. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  may  be. 

{Sir  George  Brvce.)  Yon  are  nob  testing  tite  Welsh 
Scheme  upon  the  same  basis  as  yon  are  testins  the 

Thames  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Na 

{WitnsBB.)  Not  at  all.  The  two  series  of  calculations 
are  quite  distinct  and  apart.  ^ 

23.253.  (Sir  George  Bi-uce.)  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
I  tbink  they  are  practically  identical  P— I  Leg  your 
pardon,  they  are  not, 

23.254.  You  are  proposing  to  getl  water  fipom  thia  Welsh 
river  within  your  dam — into  your  reservoir — I  will 
callitwhat  you  like,  and  if  you  have  two  or  three  1898'a 
of  rainfall  in  Wales,  you  would,  I  imomne,  be  iu  a  very 
different  position  from  what  you  wouW  be  if  you  had 
the  ordinary  rainfall  in  Wales  P— We  know  perfectly 
well  what  it  is.  We  have  got  64^  inches,  and  take 
from  that  one-fifth. 

23.255.  You  know  that  the  Balfour  Oommission 
reported  upon  the  other.  They  took  the  aTorage 
rainfall,  the  lowest  rainfall  for  a  great  number  of  yea^. 
Then  suddenly  another  year  ccmes,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  alters  the  condition  of  things,  I  want  to  know 
what^ou  have  done,  in  order  to  see  that  that  condition 
of  things  will  not  be  altered  in  Wale3  pracisely  ths 
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■ae  u  irith  rogard  to  iho  Thames  P— Oertainly,  and  I 
viB  try  Md  explain  it. 

23^.  You  hare  done  nothing  to  explain  it.  Ton 
an  simplj  going  un  an  average  of  three  years.  An 
%nng&  of  three  years  was  one  thing  up  to  1808 ;  it  is 
iDotliBr  thing  after  1898  P — .It  ie  exactly  in  the  same 
•nj,  if  yoa  will  excuse  me  saying  so,  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  which  you  adtt,  did.  The^  gave  the 
miage  flow  of  the  Thames  as  1,350  million  gallons, 
and  they  gave  the  average  flow  of  the  Thames  based  on 
the  three  driest  conseciitiTe  years.  That  is  the  same 
nile  that  I  am  adopting.  And  they  gave  the  driest 
jwr. 

23.257.  TeS|  bnt  then  a  dry  year  oame  which  is  very 
mucb  drier? — think  when  the  past  year  comes  to  be 
inalysed,  we  shall  not  find  thac  it  is  bo  very  mach. 
Taking  the  whole  year,  as  I  was  pointing  oat  to  his 
lordship,  a  little  wnile  ago,  it  is  onlj  a'  peculiarity  of 
ifi  three  taonths.  Where  you  are  not  dealing  with  the 
whole  flow  of  the  river,  yoa  have  to  deal  with  your 
■oBt  difficult  period,  and  thftt  ia  the  months  from.  May 
to  Koremher. 

23.258.  That  affects  th.e  amoant  of  storage  which  yoa 
require  to  provide,  bat  it  does  not  aOTect  anything  ehe. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  is  wetter  than  1887, 
according  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnic,  and  praoticajly  the 
lanifl  as  1893. 

23.259.  (Cliainnan.)  In  1891,  nobody  foresaw  two 
nch  dry  years  as  1893  and  1898  P — Exouse  me,  my 
htad,  I  did,  because  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
ineeb  year  on  record  always  foils  to  aboat  50  or  6U  per 
cent,  of  the  mean. 

(Xr.Bai/our  BroinM.)  Year  Lordship  says  that  in 
1S61,  nobcdy  foresaw  so  dry  a  year  as  1898.  In  1887, 
iaej  had  only  21'32,  in  this  year  we  have  had  22  07. 

(Chairman.)  The  Greenwibh  record  is  not  that. 

(ifr.  Petnher.)  I  am  told  that  yoa  have  oTerstated  it. 
I  im  taid  the  Greenwich  record  of  rainfiall  in  that  part 
of  the  world  is  18-09  for  1898. 

(Witn^s.)  I  daresay  it  is.  The  figures  I  have  quoted 
th^  morning  are  h*om  a  series  of  rain  garugos  placed  all 
over  the  Thames  valley,  which  are  kept  up  by  the 
Ooonty  Ooancil,  and  Mr.  Symons  manages  them,  and 
I  am  sure  he  woald  beglad  to  come  hers  and  prore 
22  inches  if  yon  like.  That  ia  the  avenage,  beoanse  it 
nma  iu>  to  a  long  period  of  years,  28};  Greenwich 
beii^34. 

28.260.  [Mr.  Pember.)  Do  you  know  what  the  fall  waa 
np  to  tiie  end  of  September  P — I  do  not  at  the  moment ; 
I  conld  get  ^t  for  you  if  yon  wished  it. 

(GhairmoM.)  The  Greenwich  record  which  was  put  iu 
at  Qaestion  16.797  gives  for  1883, 1  think  that  was  your 
year  iix.  Balfour  Browne?  18'76  inches.  {To  tJie 
witneM,)  What  ia  your  figure  ? 

(Jfr.  Balfotar  Browm.)  I  did  not  givo  1883 ;  I  gave 
1887,  the  Jubilee  year. 

(CAair»HMa.)  In  1887,  the  namber  of  inches  is  27*56. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Brototte.)  According  to  S^mons's  record 
over  the  whole  of  the  Thames  valley,  it  was  21*32  in 
1887,  and  the  same  gauges  give  in  this  year  22*07. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Has  this  been  put  in  P  I  do  not  think 
Mr,  Symona*s  return  to  the  County  Council  has  been 
pat  in. 

{Chairman.)  Prom  October  1897  to  October  1898,  the 
Greenwich  record  ia  14'75. 

(Witneu.)  That  is  so-,  the  Ghreenwich  average  is 
24)  inches  compared  with  28}  inches,  the  average  of 
the  Thunes  TMley  above  the  intakes— the  latter  is 
always  larger. 

(Ifr.  Pope.)  Sir  Alexander  is  dealing  with  a  new 
lecord  whioh  has  not  been  mit  in,  a  record  based  upon 
gBttges  furnished  by  the  bounty  Council*  and  looked 
after  by  Professor  Symons.  W«  have  not  had  that, 
and  weknow  nothing  about  it. 

{Ghavrman.)  TSo. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  May  I  say  the  Greenwich 
record  cannot  bear  upon  these  records  ?  What  we  are 
putting  in  are  the  records  in  the  Thames  valley. 

{Mr,  Pope.)  X  know  your  object  perfectly,  it  is 
perfectly  plain. 

{Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  The  proportions,  as  at  Greenwich, 
will  most  luccly  be  the  same  proportions  that  you  have 
in  the  Thfunes  ralley. 

i  98598. 


(Mr.  Pope.)  Although  the  actual  figures  may  differ. 

{Sir  George  Bruee.)  Although  the  acuual  figures  will 
not  be  the  same  the  proportion  will  bo  the  same. 

{Witness.)  May  I  reply  to  the  learned  genlieuaa'ci 
qumtionP  He  Mked  me  about  the  total  rainfall  an  to 
the  end  of  September. 

(Jtfr.  Pember.)  X  see  it  is  given  here  as  14'75. 

(Witneta.)  I  make  it  12*37. 

23.261.  {Chairman.)  In  what  year  P-  In  last  rear  up 
to  the  end  of  September  it  was  12-37. 

23.262.  That  is  from  the  let  January  1898  to  the  end 
of  September  1898  P—YcB.  up  to  tho  30th  September. 
This  was  the  passage  to  which  I  referred  in  the  Beport 
of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission ;  it  is  on  pa^  56— the 
last  part  of  paragraph  133,  and  is  referring  to  the 
1,354  millions:  "This,  we  believe,  is  a  verj'  clo«e 
"  approximation  to  the  average  daily  floW  of  the 
*'  Thames  down  to  tho  waterworks  intakes  during  a 
"  long  aeries  of  years,  and  we  will  call  it,  in  rounfl 
"  figures,  1,350  million  gallons.    Tho  average  daily 

discharge  of  three  consecative  dry  year?  we  estimate 
"  at  1,120  million  gallons,  and  of  the  driest  year  at 
*'  900  million  gallons." 

23.263.  (Chairman.)  You  say  that  ia  taking  off  what 
percentage  P — That  woald  be  arrived  at  by  taking  off 
20  per  cent,  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  about  40  per  ueat. 

in  the  next. 

23.264.  I  cannot  follow  that  calculation.  How  manv 
million  gallons  do  yon  reckon  that  your  Yrfou  reserroir 
will  yieM  altogether?— 39.000  millions. 

23.265.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  Can  you  draw  off  39,000 
million  gallons  from  itP — No,  I  am  answering  his 
Lordship  s  question  directly ;  39,000  millions,  of'which 
35,700  million  gallons  woald  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
off.  I  should  point  out  that  35,700  million  gallons  in  a 
district  v/'iih  an  average  rainfall  of  64^  ir^ches  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  same  stora^  in  a  district,  the 
average  rainfall  of  which  is  only  28  mches. 

28.266.  {Ohairman.)  Sorely  yon  must  take  into 
account  the  dificrenco  of  the  extent  of  the  water  ^ed 
in  the  two  districts  respectively  P— Certainly*  yoa  have 
to  take  that  into  account,  uid  also  the  quantity  that 

you  will  losi;  by  evaporation. 

23.267.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  We  have  got,  I  think, 
'  your  watershed  areas  in  Wales? — Yes. 

23.268.  {Chairman.)  102,000  acresP— I  think  so;  it 
is  100  square  miles. 

{Ghainnan.)  The  figure  I  have  got  in  my  memory  is 
102,000  acres. 

{Mr.  Pem&tfr.)  That  is  the  figure  that  was  given  to 
ns ;  what  partionlar  area  that  applies  to.  we  do  not 
know. 

(Wiinest.)  L  had  better  put  it  accurately  on  the  notes 
if  yoa  will  allow  me.  The  Yrfon  reservoir  there  drains 
64,480  acres. 

23.269.  {Chairman.)  64,480     Yes,  for  that  particular 

reservoir. 

{Chairman.)  Where  does  that  Ggure  of  102,000  come 
iu  P  It  was  given  us  that  tho  watershed  of  that  first 
reservoir  was  102,000  acres,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
you  were  going  to  buy  she  whole, 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  tiio  Towy  and  the  Upper  Wye. 

{Witneaa,)  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  mc.  I  will  give 
them  all,  and  then  yoa  will  see  where  the  1(^^000 
oomoB  in;  Towy  20.160,  and  the  Upper  Wye  22,400. 

23.270.  {Mr.  Pember.)  That  makes  about  106.000  P— 
About  that,  I  should  think. 

23,27r.  {Mr.  Meltor.)  I  suppose  the  fiattor  the  water- 
shed the  greater  the  evaporation,  is  it  not  P — ^l^t 
is  so. 

23.272.  {Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  And  that  is  a  very  bmall 
proportion  of  the  Tuamos  watershed  P — Yery  small ;  of 
course  you  have  the  heavier  rain&ll  on  that  to  make 
up  for  it. 

(Sir  George  .Bruce.)  Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

23.273.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Perhaps,  while  Sir  Alexander 
is  about  it,  as  he  gives  ns  the  storage  of  the  Yrfon, 
would  he  mind  giving  us  the  storage  of  the  other  tW) 
— the  Towy  and  the  other? — There  is  no  storage,  .i 
you  will  recollect,  on  the  Towy,  because  the  Towy 
drainage  is  bnms^t  a  tunnel  into  tho  Yrfou 
reservoir. 


Sir 
A.  Binnie. 
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BOTAL  OOMUlSSilON  ON  WATKB  StTPFLT : 


Sir  23,274.  Yoa  do  not  make  a  reserroir  ? — We  do  not 

A.  Si^uiU.  make  a  reeerroir  there,  bat  on  the  Upper  Wje  we  have 

  a  reserToir  of  900  acres  area  and  of  a  capacity  ol  1 0,708 

SO  Jao.  in  million  gallona. 

"        23*275.  Of  couTBe,  although  yon  do  not  store  the 

ToTry  P — It  is  stored  in  the  Trfon  reservoir.  It 

passes  throngh  a  tuanel — that  drainage  area  is  bronght 
in  by  means  of  a  tannel. 

23,276.  So  yon  store  49  millions,  or  thereabonts,  in 
the  whole  area  P — ^Yes. 

23,2Tr.  {Okaii-man.)  Have  yon  anything  more  to  say 
abont  year  diagrams ;  if  so,  pray  say  it  in  yoar  own 
way  P— I  do  not  think  bo. 

23.278.  Have  yoa  any  other  diagrams  Jn  pnt  in  ?— -I 
hare  no  more.  I  have  gone  throagh  all  my  diagrams, 
my  Lord. 

(Iff*.  Pember.)  Toar  Lordship  ought  to  hare  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  that. 

23.279.  (Ohai^mcM.)  Ton  say  yon  have  nothing  more 
to  say  about  yonr  diagrams  P— I  think  not,  nnless  your 
Lordship  has  any  more  qnestions  to  ask. 

23.280.  TSo,  I  am  only  trying  to  do  justice  to  year 
eridenoe.  Now,  have  ^ou  made  farther  estimates  on 
the  basis  of  the  conditions  of  1898  P~I  have  made 
estimates  for  the  snpply  of  185^,  300,  and  4U0  million 
gallons  fh>m  the  Thames,  based  on  the  conditions  of 
1898. 

(The  uifness  handed  m  Estimates  F,  O,  and  S.  See 
Appendix  B,  35.) 

23.281.  Estimate  F,  is  for  the  snpplr  of  185i  million 
gallons  a  day  and  Sstimate  G  for  tne  snpply  of  SOO 
million  gallons  a  day  F— That  is  so. 

23.282.  And  Estimate  F  for  the  supply  of  400  million 
gallons  a  day  P— Yes. 

234i8S.  If  yoa  luve  any  obaexTations  to  make  about 
yonr  estimates,  make  them  in  yonr  own  way  P — Tbey 
diflfer  ttom  the  former  estimates  in  this  way,  my  Lord : 
If  yon  will  tnm  to  J,  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  at 
onoe — it  is  oommon  to  all  of  them.  There  is  a  gross 
storage  oi  18,000  million  gallons  to  be  provided ;  from 
that  X  dednot,  as  I  did  on  a  previous  occasion — we  all 
have  done  so,  I  think  — 8ft6  million  gallons,  which 
already  exists,  and  is  working.  From  the  remainder  I 
deduct  5,200  million  gallons,  which  has  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  which,  a  good  deal  of  it,  including 
the  Staines  Scheme,  is  in  course  of  construction. 
Against  the  5,200  million  gallons  I  have  placed  a 
sum  in  each  of  these  throe  estimates  of  2,299,160!., 
which  I  arrive  at  in  this  way :  The  South^'ark  and 
Yaaxhidl,  Session  1894,  have  obtained  powers — ^yuu 
will  see  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  my  estimate,  my 
Lord  —  for  365,000Z. ;  then,  again,  in  the  Session  of 
1898  tiiey  obtained  furtiier  powers  for  52,0001.  The 
Lambeth,  in  1896.  had  294  million  gaHons*  storage, 
for  which  they  obtained  94,0802.— at  least,  I  assume 
it.  There  is  no  allocation  clanae  in  the  Aot,  bat  I 
have  taken  it  at  S201.  per  million  g^Ions.  Toe  same 
remark  applies  to  the  New  Biver  Act  of  1897.  They 
have  219  million  gallons,  which  I  have  taken  at  320]:. 
per  million  gallons,  which  works  ont  at  70,080Z.  Then 
there  is  the  Staines  Reservoirs  Acts  of  1896  and 
1898,  which  I  have  taken  together  at  l,250,000i.  Those 
make  up  the  total  figures  which  I  then  put  into  the 
estimate.  Then  I  have  left  Storage  to  be  provided 
in  the  future,"  11,934  million  ^dlons  in  Estimate  F; 
30,434  million  gallons  in  Estimate  G;  and  49,534 
million  eallons  in  Estimate  H.  I  have  taken  those  at 
320^.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  controversy  with  the 
learned  gentlemen,  and  I  have  carefoUy  gone  over 
what  I  have  heard  fi-om  Mr.  Middleton  and  others, 
and  taking  into  account  the  whole  of  the  works  neces- 
sary, the  engine-power,  the  conduits,  the  land,  and 
eTK7thing,  I  do  not  believe  those  reservoirs  could  be 
made  for  less  than  3201.  per  million  g^ons.  The  next 
item  in  the  estimate  is  the  capitalised  cost  of  annual 
pumping.  If  wo  take  Estimate  G— which  shows  it  best 
-—I  have  taken  that  figure  exactly  from  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  Fraser's  estimate,  which  they  placed  before  Lord 
Balfour's  Oommisaion.  The  same  way  with  the 
distribution  of  170  million  gallona ;  I  hare  taken 
it  exactly  from  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Eraser's  estimate — 
4,174,800/. — and  the  capital  coat  of  engines  to  pump 
that  X  have  also  taken  from  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Praaer's  estimate.  Those  parts  where  Messrs.  Hunter 
.  and  Fraser  have  taken  those  figures  and  capitalised 
at  30  years'  purchase,  and  in  the  smaller  esUmate  F 
for  18oi  millions  and  in  the  larger  estimate  H  for 


400  million  gallons,  I  have  taken  proportions  of  Mesars 
Hunter  and  Fraser's  flgurea,  so  I  hope  to  have  got  rid 
oE  what  1  may  call  controversial  questions  m  ikat 
matter. 


-3,284.  The  net  result  is  .  that  you  brinjr  <mt  an 
additional  cost  of  8,000,0001.  odd  to  bnug  1854  miUion 
gallona  a  day  into  supply  ?— Tiiat  is  so. 

23,285.  Of  17,600,000!.  to  bring  300  muUon  gallons  a 
"apply,  and  of  27.000,0001.  odd  to  brine 
400  million  gallons  a  day  into  supply  from  the  Thames? 
— Yes. 

J,.-&u,uyO£.  for  the  authorised  works  not  yot  completed 
and  not  yet  brought  into  capital  account P— A  part  uf  it 
may,  bat  1  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  not  Imow  the 
figares. 

23.287.  (Mr.  Pope.)  In  this  case  the  authorised 
BtorM^e  of  2i  millions,  to  which  yoa  add  the  storage  of 
the  Sonthwark  and  Vauzfaall.  t*o  Sessions  anftor- 
isation,  you  have  given  the  capacity  and  cost  per  one 
million  gallona  P— Yes. 

23.288.  But  that  is  not  the  storage ;  half  of  it  is  for 
service  reservoirs  is  it  notP-J  think  not.  There  wai 
one  service  reservoir  only  which  T  have  deducted. 
The  service  reserroir  I  think  is  near  Nuntead. 

23.289.  Of  course  it  would  be  more  regular  when  I 
o«ne  to  cross-examine  yon,  but  Mr.  Eestler  tells  me 
that  in  boui  those  figures  half  of  the  amount  is  for  service 
covered  reserroiTS  and  not  for  storage  reservoirs  at  all  P 
— I  did  not  read  the  evidence  when  it  was  given 
before  Parliament  in  that  sense  at  all. 

23.290.  You  have  assumed  that  it  is  all  devoted  to 
storage  reservoirs  which  may  be  reasonably  compared 
with  such  a  reservoir  as  that  you  are  now  talking 
abont  P— It  is  governed  by  section  30  of  the  Act  of  that 
year,  section  30  of  the  Act  of  1894,  allocates  tor 
reservoir  purposes  450,000i. 

23.291.  {Ghauman.)  I  suppose,  in  your  view,  as  in 
Mr.  Middleton'a  view,  the  cost  of  i>rocuring,  if  I  inay 
80  call  it,  a  supply  of  185J  million  gallons  a  day  wonld 
be  the  figure  to  come  ofi'  the  estimated  value  (rf  the 
existing  undertakings  P — I  think  bo. 

23.292.  "Whereas  the  larger  sums  necessary  to  supply 
either  300  million  gallons,  or  400  million  gallons  would 
be  the  cost  that  a  purchaser  of  the  prosont  nndertnkings 
wonld  have  to  incur  in  tlie  near  or  proximate  future P 
—If  he  went  on  with  the  Staines  Scheme. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Of  course  he  would  any  way  with 

Estimate  F.  ^ 

(Cluiirmtin.)  Estimate  F,  is  what  is  necessary  to 
bring  up  the  existing  average  sapply  to  a  proper  safe 
condition. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  Yes,  he  would  have  to  go  on  witii 
that. 

(Ohairman.)  The  seller  would  have  to  meet  the  coat 
of  that  according  to  Mr.  Middleton's  view.  According 
to  Mr.  Middleton's  view,  that  is  a  deduction  from  the 
value  of  the  existing  undertakings. 

23.293.  (Sir  John  Dorififfton.)  In  your  estimate  of  the 
areas  required  for  these  reservoirs,  what  average 
depth  do  you  give  P— Thirty  feet.  I  took  that  from 
the  plans  and  sections  of  the  Staines  Schemes,  and 
Irom  what  fell  from  Mr.  Hunter.  I  think  he  explained 
that  when  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  they 
proposed  at  that  time  to  occavate  and  the  water  would 
fiowinto  the  excavated  pait  by  graritatitm,  bnt  since 
then  they  have  abandoned  that  and  found  it  cheaper 
to  pump  the  water  in  and  only  make  such  excavation  oi 
is  necessary  tu  make  tiiQ  banln. 

83.294.  (Ohairman.)  Have  yon  anything  more  to  say 
about  the  estimates  P — I  think  not. 

23.295.  Just  to  come  back  for  a  moment  to  your 
diagrams ;  the  scale  on  which  you  show  the  reservoir 
contents  is  a  different  one  from  the  scale  on  which  you 
show  the  contents  of  the  river,  is  it  not  P— Yes.  but 
they  are  both  at  the  side.  The  darker  figures,  the 
full-faced  figures  in  the  margin  are  the  flow  in  million 
gallons,  and  then  beyond  that  in  the  somewhat  lighter 
type  is  given  the  reservoir  per  million  gaUons. 

23.296.  It  is  a  different  scale  P— It  is,  it  is  ten  times 

the  scale  of  the  other. 

23.297.  So  that  every  fall  in  tho  line  showing  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  reservoirs  must  be  multiplied 
by  ton  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  scale  in  which 
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the  nriftiioQS  of  the  fiovr  in  the  river  are  ehown  P 
-That  IB  BO.  In  no  other  way  could  we  put  those 
laj  lirgs  flgores  when  they  mn  up  to  45.000  millions. 
We  conid  not  get  it  on  to  the  same  piece  of  paper — 
obrioosly  it  would  go  from  here  out  into  the  street. 

(Sir  Jekn  Doringion.)  I  think  it  is  quite  proper,  only 
it  ii  veil  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

ICiairman.)  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  yon,  Sir 
Atuaader ;  if  yoa  bavo  anything  to  add,  pray  do. 

{Mr.  Ba^our  Browm.)  Sir  Alexander  wantod  to  Bay 
gomething,  I  think,  abont  the  effect  ot  diminishing  the 
nter  at  the  limit  of  the  tidal  tnfloenoe  whidb  was 
ipoken  to  by  Ifr.  Eaton. 

23,298.  (Ohairman.)  Pray  say  what  you  have  to  say 
ibont  that  P— I  think  some  littio  mitiapprehonsion 
oocorred  first  in  this  respect,  that  under  the  conditions  of 
iu  Biobmond  Weir  the  water  which  is  imponnded  by  the 
weir  at  half-tide  level  is  really  5*50  feet  below  datnm. 
Thti  water  so  impounded  is  not  let  off  in  flush  to  flash 
the  river.  It  is  kept  there,  and  that  in  what  the  weir 
ns  built  for,  to  hold  up  that  amount  of  half -tide  water. 
B^that  amount  which  is  held  up  already,  the  tidal 
edacity  of  the  upper  river  is  reduced.  Had  that 
ma  not  been  there  all  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
now  every  tide  impounded  would  have  flowed  down  the 
rirer  and  increased  the  tidal  flow. 


Yes,  that  is  obvious  f — The  effect  of  taking 
the  whole  available  flow  of  the  Thames  is  really  a 
thing  which  I,  myself,  with  all  respect,  cannot  oontem- 
pltte.  We  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  the  Tlmmes 
rednced  t<i  3}  million  gallons  a  day  for  lockase,  and  on 
Ibe  other,  all  the  floods  are  to  be  taken.  The  efi^ect 
wotUd  be  disastrous  on  the  Thames  if  that,  or  anythiug 
^>pnMchjng  such  a  state  of  things,  were  permitted. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Nobody  suggested  taking  all  the  floods. 

{Chairman.)  Nobody  has  done  so. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  It  has  no  bearings  upon  the  floods.  It 
ia »  question  of  minimum  flow. 

23.300.  (Ohairman.)  I  do  not  recollect  anybody 
sDgf^ing  taking  all  the  floods? — The  words  that 
SirVrederiok  Bramwell  used  were— the  whole  available 
flow  of  tile  river. 

23.301.  {Mr.  MMor.)  Yes,  I  understood  him  to  say 
BO,  certainlT  P — The  whole  available  flew  of  the  river 
most  include  floods;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  evidence 
here  that  floods  were  to  be  taken. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  you  might  begin  when  you  liked 
vitb  flood  water,  but  it  certainly  was  not  conveyed  to 
mr  mind  that  anybody  suggested  yon  should  tuo  the 
wkole  of  tiie  1,400  million  gallons. 

{Sir  George  Bruce.)  Nobody  ever  suggested  that. 

(Mr.  Lewit.)  It  could  not  bo  done. 

(Chairman.)  In  the  first  place,  you  could  not  lift  it. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Surely  tho  whole  question  is — what  is 
the  difference  between  100  million  gallons  and  200 
million  gallons  at  the  minimum  over  Teddington  Weir. 

{Wiitteaa.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  to  say,  ut  low  water  yon  might 
reduce  the  fresh  water  passing  down  the  river  to  a  mere 
dribbte  in  the  channel.  That  is  the  whole  matter,  it 
bas  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  taking  water  in  a 
flood. 

^^0&.  {Sir  John  Boringimi.)  Surely.  a»  compared 
witb  ttie  quantity  of  water  in  the  river  at  every  tide, 
the  200  millions  that  can  run  is  a  mere  dribble,  as 
Bhown  that  diagram  P — ^Undoubtedly ;  but,  as  I  hjave 
laid  before,  you  are  in  that  position  that  every  dribble 
is  absolutely  nooessary.  The  water  that  flows  up  the 
rirer  brings  with  it  a  laige  quantity  of  silt ;  at  high 
water  the  velocity  is  checked,  and  that  silt  is  deposited, 
bnt  the  down-flowing  tide,  unaided  by  tho  upland 
water,  does  not  remove  that  silt — it  leaves  it  there.  If 
yon  deplete  the  river  down  to  theso  small  quantities, 
ihat  will  gradaally  docreaso,  year  by  year,  the  tidal 
capacity  of  the  river, 

23,;j03.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  That  is  to  say,  the  scour  wonld 
be  affected  by  it  ? — Tho  way  in  which  a  tidal  river  alone 
can  be  kept  open  is  nob  by  the  reflux  up  and  down 
of  the  tide,  hue  it  is  by  the  continued  downward 
iiresflurc  of  the  upland  water  as  woH,  and  when  you 
oavc  rednced  tho  river,  as  the  Thames  is  threatened  to 
be  reduced,  every  drop  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

23,304.  iChaimum.)  It  is  only  a  question  between 
200  million  ^IIoub  and  100  million  gallons— that  is  the 


only  question  that  has  been  raised  before  ns,  therefore, 
the  only  loss  would  be  the  loss  of  such  scour  as  ia  due 
to  100  million  gallons? — I  have  hardly  taken  it  so. 

23.305.  {Sir  John  Doringion.)  Have  you  any  idea 
what  would  be  the  quantity  of  water  passing  down  in 
any  one  tide — take  the  first  mile  F— A  very  large 

quantity  indeed. 

23.306.  One  hundred  million  gallons,  I  daresay,  in 
tbe  tide  P — Many  hundred  million  gallons —  a  thousand 
million  gallons.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is  not  what  it  passes  down,  but  how  far  does  it 
come  back  again.  If  unaided  by  upland  water  it  must 
simply  o&cillate  backwards  and  forwards,  every  time  it 
comes  up  depositing  its  silt,  then  drawing  ofl'  gently, 
and  not  taking  that  silt  back  again.  Take,  for  instance, 
tbe  depletion  that  has  already  gone  on  in  the  river. 
Wo  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  oentury  people 
drew  their  drinking  water  from  London  Bridge  and 
from  Hungerford,  quite  apart  from  any  pollution  in  Uie 
river.  It  wonld  be  impomihle  for  them  to  do  it  nor, 
because  of  the  brackiahness  of  the  river ;  the  tea  vater 
comea  up  much  higher  now  than  it  ever  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

23.307.  Was  that  not  mainly  due  to  London  Bridge 
forming  a  weir  P — I  do  not  think  so. 

23.308.  I  should  have  thought  this  200  million  gallons 
was  more  important  between  Teddington  and  Biohmond, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  flow  there  P — Of 
course,  it  is  in  that  way  important,  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  important  to  the  river  as  prevnitiug  the  ailting 
up  of  those  parts. 

23.309.  You  say  the  ^eat  importance  rei^ly  is  below 

the  Richmond  Weir  P—Yes. 

23.310.  (Ohairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a 
hundred  millions  over  Teddington  Weir  is  quite  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  npjand  water  to  sconr  river? 
— Certainly. 

28.311.  On  the  other  hand,  yon,  yourself,  are  content 
with  200  million  gallons  ? — ^I  am  oompelled  to  be  so. 
Yon  will  hear  what  the  Thames  Oonservanoy  are  going 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

28.312.  Yon  reluctantly  consent  P— I  relnotantly  bow 
to  them. 

23»313.  That  extra  100  million  gallons  makes  all  the 
diff'erence  in  your  judgment  P — It  makes  a  great  ^1 
of  diff'erence  when  you  have  reduced  tho  river  to  that 
state,  and  contemplate  mnniug  it  on  that  fur  200  days 
out  of  tbe  year. 

23.314.  The  first  100  million  gallons  is  powerless; 
add  another  lOU  million  gallons  and  it  becomes 
eff'ectivo  P — It  does.  When  you  have  got  a  river  into 
that  critical  condition,  eve^  drop  of  water  is 
important.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  press  the  tide 
down. 

23.315.  I  should  have  thought  that  was  very 
like  Mrs.  Partington's  mop.  If  the  tide  is  thousands  of 
million  gallons  coming  up,  what  effect  can  this  extra  100 
million  gallons  have  upon  it  P — When  we  contemplate 
a  river  of  1,850  million  gallons  average  discharge,  and 
we  are  sitting  here  ana  remembering  that  the  river 
feeds  and  kee[»  up  the  great  port  of  London—when  we 
Bit  here  calm^,  and  talk  of  reducing  that  river  to  200 
idllion  gaUoDB,  for  a  period  of  200  days,  it  is  a  matter 
of  tho  very  gravest  consem  indeed.  I  am  relnotantly 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  200  millions. 

2<t,316.  The  utmost  flight  of  your  fancy  was  260 
million  gallons!' — Because,  I  oouid  not  see  my  way  to 
getting  any  more.  Your  Lordship  will  quite  nnder- 
stand  what  I  mean.  It  becomes  so  exoeedinglT 
expensive  in  those  reservoirs,  the  storage  runs  up  to  Buoh 
enormous  volumes, 

23,817.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  Assuming  that,  under 
tho  conditions  that  only  200  million  gallons  a  day  flowed 
down,  there  was  some  silting  in  tbe  river,  would  not  a 
seasou  like  we  have  just  gone  through — say  the  month  of 
January,  when  there  was  au  immense  quantity  coming 
down  in  floods — obliterate  and  oarry  away  all  injury 
that  had  been  done  by  that  pu^icnlar  flow — ^wonld  not 
the  result  after  all  this  flood  had  gone  down  the  river  be 
simply  to  restore  things  to  what  they  were  before  P— I 
do  not  think  so.  From  what  I  hear  from  people,  as 
low  down  the  river  as  Chiswick,  in  later  years,  without 
going  to  the  extreme  of  this  year,  there  is  a  tenden(7 
to  more  accumulation  of  mud,  notwithstanding  the 
down-flow  of  the  floods  in  every  year  of  the  last  few 
years. 


Sir 

A.  A'iMM. 
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ROYAL  OOHMUSSION  ON  WATEE  SUPPLT : 


gf^  2S,318.  Theae  fioode  that  have  come  dovra  lately  are 

A.  Bimnu.  altogether  enormoaa  compared  with  such  a  qnanti^  aa 
200  million  gallons  P — I  quite  acknowledge  that. 


30  Jan.  *99 


25.319.  {Chairmin.)  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you 
wish  ttH  to  conclude  that  tho  Thames  is  gradually 
■silting  up  P— I  am  afraid  that  is  the  inevitable  result  at 
which  we  have  to  arrive,  by  gradnallv  absorbing  half 
the  flow  of  the  ThBmes  for  many  months  at  a  time. 

23.320.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Have  we  any  evidence 
that  that  is  going  on  P — We  have  no  evidence  of  it  at 
present,  but  it  is  one  of  tliose  gradual  growings  up  of 
a  state  of  tblogs  which  will  pat  an  end  to  the  nver 
Altogether. 

23.321.  Surely,  if  this  was  going  to  happen,  we  should 
have  some  evidence  that  it  wa<)  boj^nning  already? 
-»I  think  that  yon  will  hear  some  evidence.  I  do  not 
want  to  talk  for  the  Thames  Conservators,  but  I  think 
yon  will  hear  evidence  of  what  is  taking  place  now— 
certainly  of  what  took  place  this  year. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  "Wo  are  quite  prepared,  if 
your  liordJiip  wants  ns  to  go  into  this  matter,  to  call 
farther  evidence  upon  it. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  who  has 

raised  this  matter. 

(Afr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Eaton 
and  Mr.  Hawksloy,  if  yoa  will  remember,  to  some 
extent,  iind  it  ia  since  uiat,  that  Sir  Alexander  wants 

to  explain  his  views. 

23,S22.  (Chairman  to  irAtneas,)  Have  yon  anything 
farther  to  explain  ? — I  have  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pbvbsr. 

23.323.  Just  l«t  me  understand  the  position  with 
regard  to  these  three  estimates  which  you  put  in.  Of 

9881  couT^r  we  know,  yonr  original  estimates  as  to  the 
amount  of  storage  required  for  the  185i  million  gallons, 
and  the  300  million  gallons,  and  the  400  million  gallons 
—if  indeed  you  went  so  far  as  to  deal  with  the  400 
million  gallons  at  all — wos  given  at  a  time  when  we 
had  not  got  the  experience  of  1898  before  us  P — ^That 
was  so. 

23.324.  And,  therefore,  yon  could ,  not  cI,o  what 
Mr.  Middleton  did  for  u» — deal,  at  nil  events  in  a  very 
great  degree,  with  the  year  18^  P — In  his  first 
evidence,  which  ho  gave  in  July,  his  evidence  was 
piu*allel  with  mine,  but,  at  a  later  period,  he  oame 
forward  and  gave  the  result  of  1898. 

23.325.  Therefore,  it  seems  a  perfectly  natural  and 
proper  thir^  for  you  to  wish  to  do — ^yon  have  desired 
by  these  diagrams,  and  by  these  estimates,  to  bring 
yonr  evidence  up  to  Mr.  Middleton's  later  point  P — 
That  is  so.  I  did  it  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Oomiciflsum. 

{Ohairmam.)  No;  not  at  oar  request, 

(Witnas.)  I  was  asked  if  I  wished  to  do  it. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  ^on  were  asked  if  you  wished  to 
do  it ;  it  was  only  fair  to  allow  you. 

23.326.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  was  only  wishing  to  see  how 
far  I  should  cross-examine  Sir  Alexander ;  that  is 
really  the  point.  (To  the  wilnesa.)  "We  may  say,  may 
we  not.  that,  on  principle,  these  three  estimates  of 
yours.  P,  G,  and  H,  made  applicable  to  1898,  are  drawn 
exactly  like  yonr  B  and  D  of  12  months  agoP~Exactly 
so. 

23.327.  With  the  exception  P— With  the  excep- 
tion of  interpolating  that  5,200i.,  and  giving  the 
capitalised  amount  2,299,160?.  There  were  a  great 
many  questions  being  asked  of  many  of  ns  who  have 
been  before  the  Commission  about  that,  so  I  pnt  it  in 
that  way. 

23,32E1.  With  that  exception,  any  criticism  that  we 
might  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
reservoirs,  with  regard  to  the  items  for  pumping  for 
supply,  and  ihe  items  for  pumping  for  distribution, 
and  so  on,  all  that  wo  made  with  regard  to  your 
former  evidence  we  should  have  to  make  nowP — Yes, 
yon  would  really  be  repeating  yonr  cross-exaibination. 

23.329.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  The  cost  of  the 
resfTToirs  is  altered  P — That  is  so. 

23.330.  (Mr.  Femher.)  My  leuned  friend  is  quite 
right*  with  the  exception  that  yon  have  reducwd  the 
mi.  to  mi.  ?— Yes. 

23,881.  Thon  I  do  not  think  I  ahonld  lose  myself  in 
a  littk  sea  of  details  with  Sir  Alexander  to-day  ?— It 


you  will  recollect,  Mr.  Pember,  we  went  over  the  whole 
of  it  before  the  recess  in  July  last. 

23,332.  And  Heaven  protect  us  from  having  to  do  it 
again  You  rely  on  the  estimates  that  Messrs.  Hnnter 
and  Fraser  made  some  years  ago  P  —  I  tnke  the  fignras 
of  Messrs.  Hnnter  and  Fraser  before  th«  fioyal 
Oommission  

23,833.  Although  you  have  heard  all  tiiat  Mr. 

Middleton  and  oihers,  including  Mr.  Hnnter,  had  to 
say  upon  the  fact  that  their  present  estimates  are  based 
on  tho  actual  contracts  which  they  have  got  for  the 
Staines  reservoirs  ?  —  Their  present  estimates  on  the 
cost  per  million  gallons  I  heard,  and  X  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  S20Z.,  which  is  ()ne  of  their  own 
figures  

23.334.  One  under  certain  circumstances  P  —  Yes. 
The  capitalised  cost  of  pumping — taking  Estimate  6, 
136.440?.,  distribution  4,174,800?.,  and  capitalised  cost 
of  engines  1,212,300?.  —  all  those  figures  are  copied 
exactly  from  Messrs.  Hnnter  and  Fraser's  estimates. 

23.335.  I  daresay,  bat  not  from  onisf — Not  from 
yours. 

23.336.  Yoa  mean  the  estimates  pnt  before  Lord 
Balfour's  Oommiwrion  P  —  Yes.  The  great  difference 
between  my  figures  in  July  last  and  Messrs.  Hnntw 
nnd  Fraser's  figures  is  this— it  is  that  dlO'erence  about 
which  we  had  a  good  deal  of  talk— whiether  30  yean' 
parcbase  shonld  be  allomd  on  tlie  capitalised  sum. 

23.337.  What  I  wanted  rather  to  aocentaate  is  thai 
I  do  not  care  very  much  about  Jifes^rs.  Hnnter  and 
Praser^— P — Possibly  yondo  not. 

23.338.  And  that  I  prefer  to  rely  on  two  gentlemen 
like  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Hunter— Hr.  Hunter,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  two  named,  but  X  prefer 
Mr.  Hunter  in  1898,  who  has  got  his  contracts  for  the 
Staines  reservoirs,  to  Mr.  Hunter  of  18A1,  who  had 
not  

(Mr.  Balfowr  Srwne.)  That  is  fehe  3202.  Sir  Alexander 
has  talran. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  know. 

(WUnea».)  That  will  not  help  you  out  of  the  SO  yeara' 

purchase. 

23.339.  (Mr.  PemJer.)  Now,  I  think  I  will  pass  fVom 
the  estimates — because  I  liave  my  own  view  abont 
that,  and  I  see  exactly  what  yon  mean  —  to  the 
diagrams.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  quite 
niiderstand.  Take  the  last  one — G.  Why  is  it  that 
tho  reservoirs,  which  were  full  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
di-op  down  to  the  8th  very  sharply — it  is  a  mere  detail, 
but  they  do  drop  P— Because  I  do  not  include  the  flood 
which  was  flowing  down  from  the  Ist  to  l^e  9th. 

23.340.  But  we  should  not  be  taking  anything  ont 
of  the  reservoir  

(Chairman)  Because  you  would  not  be  able  to 
pump. 

(Witnew.)  If  yoa  do  not  take  the  water  oat  of  the 
river — if  yoa  do  not  take  the  flood— you  moat  draw  on 
yonr  capacity,  yoa  see. 

(Mr,  IPmher.)  I  see  now, 

(Witness.)  What  I  remarked  to  the  noble  Chairman 
was  this  :  That  whether  yoa  took  that  flood  or  did  not 
take  that  flood,  the  only  difEerenoe  on  ihe  diagram 
would  be  that  you  would  get  rid  of  this  little  trinngnlar 

depression. 

23,841.  (Chairman^  Only  If  that  wan  on  the  same 
scale  it  would  be  an  enormons  triangular  depression  P— 
Of  conrse  it  would. 

28.342.  (Mr.  Pemfter.)  What  do  we  do  now  nnder 
similar  circnmatanoes  P — Daring  a  flood? 

23.343.  Yes ;  what  do  we  do  now  P — 1  really  do  not 
know.  The  Ghelsea  Oompany,  when  they  have  the 
water,  give  a  return  to  the  Local  GoTemment  Beard 
and  turn  it  out. 

23.341.  We  know  about  the  particular  Act  of  the 
Chelsea  Oinnpaa>,  hut  what  do  the  other  companies  do 
at  tiie  present  moment  P  —  They  have  got  a  certain 
amount  of  storage  to  begin  with,  and  othera  have  got 

an  amount  of  pumping  through  grarel  beds  I  tliuik 

it  is  tho  Southwarfc  and  VanxhaU. 

23.345.  That  only  relates  to  one,  I  think— what  do 
the  others  do  P— Th^  take  a  certain  amonat  of  storage 
for  settlement. 

23.346.  That  certain  amount  of  storage,  you  know 
perfectly  well,  is  something  very  smallP-^It  it 


small 
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21347  They  must  take  it  from  the  viver,  must  they 
notP-The/  take  it  through  their  storage  reserroirB 
from  the  river. 

28,848.  Thev  mtist  take  it  every  24  hours.  Then  with 
FBBard  to  the  atoraf^e,  of  course,  I  assume  that  the  same 
lUQB  through  all— yon  take  off  a  much  larger 
imonnCfor  evaporation  and  for  bottom  water  than  we 
d&P— Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

23349.  How  much  do  you  take  Off  your  46,000 
raiUions-the  G.  one  P— 4,000  milUous  for  olwrnsmK, 
ftBd  for  bottom  evaporation  5,600,  that  makes  9,600. 

{Ifr  Pem6«-.)  I  waa  going  to  say  that  I  may  put  it 
down  ae  very  nearly  10,000  million  gallons. 

(Ur  Baif imr  Browne.)' That  is  off  net.  but  it  is  off 
the  55.600,  which  brioga'  out  the  net  46,000  million 
gallom. 

{3fr  \Pope,)' We  do  not  differ  bo  muct  as  regards 
gross,  as  we  do  as  regards, net— that  i6  the  nutcome  of 
the  whole. 

(Wilneai.)  ^  pat  it  Ae  oth^way;  we. agree  pretty 
nearly  aboat  the  net;  we  dfl  not  aRtce^ about  the  groas. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  The  grosB  being  the  amount  necessary  to 
aecure  that  net. 
23,360.  (Mr.  Pemfcer.)  1  see  that  ori  your  estimate 
-ou  give  me  the  flgnres  that  I  was  asking  you  for?— 
do. 

23,351.  So  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  them.  There  is 
last  one  thing  I  want  to  make  my  own  mind  clear  about 
if  TG-n  do  not  mind  telling  me.  Suppoamg  we  agree, 
takimg  it  as  a  bypotheKis  that  400  million  gallons  is  to 
be  ta-keu  ftomtbe  Thames,  if  you  put  the  65,000  milhonB 
irith  4he  deduction  down  to  45.000  milhonB,  do.yim  say 
that,  is  Bofeciont,  or  n«?t.  for  the  purpose  m  the  way 
8tota.ge?— That  is  so.  That  is  what  1  explained  to  his 
Lordship.  ■ 

28,363.  That  ,  would  be  sufficient  P— That  would  bo 
■affioient  storage. .  . 

es,353.  Thatf  is  quite  exioagh ;  Atid  the  same  answer 
applies  to  the  two  other  diagrams  P— Yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

23,354.  {Mr.  Pope.)  Tbe  fact  is.  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  reservoir  woa  not  fnll  P— It  was  not. 

Sir.  Pone.)  Unless  thare  is  something  to  fill  it  at  the 
beginning,  the  whole  c»loalation  is  disturbed. 

28:355.  (3fr.  Pmber,)  If  ire  liad  t?ro  dry  years  Uko 
1898,  one  after  the  other,  this  oalootoUon  woald  be 
distorbeil  P— Yes,  it  would  be. 

23' 356.  Bat  you  must  place  two  dry  years  like  1898* 
coming  consecurively,  yon  seeP^We  can  hardly 
conceive  it. 

23,357.  Exactly,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that.  That 
is  all  I  want  to  say  about  the  Thamea.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  Lea,  the  6r8t  thing  that  I  am  asked  to 
yon  about  that,  is  by  Mr..PranoiB;  you  have  got 
the  daily  natural  flow  of  the  Lea?— I  have  at  Foilde  s 
Weir. 

23  358.  That  natural  flow  of  the  River  Lea  would 
mean  (if  you  foUowed  the  an-vlogy  of  what  you  have 
done  on  the  Thames)  if  there  were  no  water  companies 
in  eiistenee  taking  any  water  at  aUP— No.  It  is  the 
actual  flow  of  the  Lea  at  Peilde's  Woir,  after  the  New 
Biver  Company  have  deducted  their  quantity. 

23  359-  ExouBe  me  for  sayiijig  that  is  not  the  natural 
flow ';  it  is  the  actual  flow  ?— Yea,  it  is. 

23,360.  That  is  not  what  you  have  done  for  tb» 
Thames  

■  {Ohairman.)  It  is  not  quite  actual  flow,  because  the 
East  London  Company  is  taking  something  else. 
He  only  deducts  what  the  New  Ktct  Company 
take. 

{Mr.  Pemfier.)  I  cannot  say  that,  my  Lord. 
{Ohainuut.)  Tee,  it  is  so. 

23  301.  {Ur.  Pemher  io  vninew.)  What  did  you 
vmL  by  natural  flow;  iust  tell  us  P— I  meant  the 
flow  of  tbe  Lea  at  FeiWs  Weir,  after  the  New 
Birer  Company  haw  deducted  whatever  the  quantity 
was.     '  ■ 

23,362.  You  may  take  it  to  be  22J  nulUons  

(Mr.  Pope.)  Or  whatever  it  is. 

23  36a.  (3f/.  Peniber.)  It  is  22}.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  noble  Lord's  questdon ;  the  actual  flow  does  not 


take  into  account  anything  taken  out  bj  the  East  Sir 
London  ?— No.  ^-  ftm**. 

(Mr.  Pewiier.)  I  thought  it  did  not.    By  actual  flow, 

he  Aeans  the  flow  before  the  Bast  London  have  touched   

the  river. 

{Ohairman.)  Yofl,  before  the  East  London  had 
touched  it;  but,  after  the  New  River  Compauy  had 
taken  their  firsts  22}  which  th^  are  entitled  to  in  any 
event,  even  if  tliut  was  the  whole  of  the  Lea. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Why  Mr.  Francis  asked  me  to  get 
that  from  him  was  that  the  natural  flow  moans  quite 
a  different  thing  id  his  diagrnmN  on  the  Thames,  and 
we  could  not  quite  mako  that  oat 

(TTiinew.)  Tberg  we  are  qnito  correct. 

{Ghaii-man.)  Aa  I  understand  thp  Actd  of  Parliament, 
the  New  River  Company  may  take  22i  million  gallons, 
if  the*%  was  only  that  (|uantity  in  the  Lea. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  Subject  to  the  clause  about  the  navi- 
gation. 

{Ohairman.)  Yes. 

(Ur.  Balfour  Brofone.)  The  5^  millions  is  the  first 
pull. 

(Chairman.)  5J  millions  is  the  first  piiU,  and  then 
come  the  22}. 

(Mr.  Balfotar  Broume.)  Yes. 

23.364.  (Ohairman.)  It  these  exhaust  the  Lea,  then, 
80  much  t'he  worso  for  ?— The  East  London. 

(Ohairman.)  For  tho  Bast  London,  and  those  who 
live  ou  the  Lea. 

23.365.  (Ur.  Pemher.)  Let  U3  understand  a  little  wbat 
your  eTidence  of  to-day  is.  ,  You  say  that  the  East 
London  have  constructed  and  are  working  1,200  million 
galloaB  of  storage  P— Yes. 

23,866.  And  that  they  have  1,015  authorised  P—Yes^ 

23.367.  And  that  their  take  up  to  this  time  has  been 
32i  millions  P — Yes,  on  the  average  of  the  6  years  that 
T  gave  you.' 

23.368.  Bo  yon  say  that  that  storage  is  enough  or 
not ;  ia  that  sufficient  or  not  to  enable  them  to  go  on  P 
— It  is  nob  nufflcient  in  another  year,  or  rather  another 
17  months  like  the  last  up  to  the  end  of  the  yoar. 

{Uajor-Oeneral  8eott.)  Which  storage  are  you 
reforrmg  to. 

(Mr.  Pamier.;  Tho  storage  of  1,200  which  they  have 
got  n6w,  and  the  storage  of  1,015  which  they  have  got 
authorised  making  in  all  according  to  him  2,215.  I 
ratber  tbink  it  is  10  millions  out. 

(Witness.)  It  is  2,225. 

23  369.  Yes.  that  is  the  real  troth,  but  you  gave  1,200, 
and  then  1,220. 

(Mr.  Balfmtr  Browne.)  1,210  is  the  exact  figure. 
23.370.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  I  asked  that,  becaase  I  see 
that  at  Questions  9421  to  9424,  yon  said  their  storage 
was  sufficient.  The  Chairman  asked  you  this  question : 
'*  But  will  not  the  Lea  Valley  supply  require  ,iust  the 
"  8»me  additional  reservoir  space  that  the  Thames 
'■  requires.  I  mean,  Lord  Balfour's  CommiBsiou  re- 
"  gardcd  Teaervoirs  as  necessary  for  the  Lea  supply  as 
"  well  as  for  the  Thames  supply?— (^.)  They  did. 
"  (The  Ohairman.)  Therefore,  that  would  be  another 
*'  item  of  expenditure.  {Uajor-Oeneral  Scott.)  They 
"  look  upon  the  Lea  as  exhausted  ?.-~(A.)  I  almost  look 
upon  the  Lea  as  exhausted,  but  the  East  London 


(Q.)  Hare  they  added  up  to  the  standard  P— (it.)  I 
think  BO.  They  do  not  claim  to  get  more  than 
"  30,000,000  gallons  a  day,  if  you  recollect.  They  are 
**  drawing  a  little  more  than  that,  but,  I  think,  wi& 
"  tho  reservoirs  they  have  now  got,  they  can  supply 
"  that  amount "  P— Yes. 

23.371.  Is  that  true  P— That  was  true  when  you  refer 
to  the  16th  of  May  last,  but  I  am  here  to-day  to  show 
'  bow  my  ideas  of  the  16th  of  May  last  are  altered  1^ 

the  circumstances  of  the  past  year. 

23.372.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  Bay  that  the  circum- 
tttanoes  of  the  past  year  are  Buch  as  to  make  that 
2  215  storage  deficient  by  the  amount  of  5,000  a  day  P — 
I  do. 

23.373.  That  is  to  Bay,  that  the  stcvage  which  was 
2,200  for  1893  should  be  7,200  odd  for  1898— becaum 
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Jiff  that  IS  what  yon  eaidP— I  believed  tLofc  that  storage 
A.  BinnU.        '•uffioiont  till  we  saw  

23.374.  That  is  not  the  question;  yuu  said  the 
80  Jan.  '99  (1e6oiencf .  at  least  T  took  a  note-—  F— The  defioienoy 

  is  6^00  mill  ion. 

23.375.  Very  f?ood  ;  theu,  I  say,  are  we  to  understand 
that  in  yonr  opinion  the  difference  between  1893  and 
1898  is  such  that  tbe  storage  for  1893.  which  waa  good 
enongh  at  2,200,  must  be  to  make  it  good  enongh  for 
1898  no  less  than  7,200  P— That  is  about  it. 

23.376.  Now  Mr.  Bryan  can  deal  with  it  P— May  I 
make  a  remark. 

23.377.  Certainly  P— I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
dispute  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  myself.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  got  a  Bill  before  Parliament  now  in  which  he  is 
proposing  to  make  an  additional  5,000  million  gallons 

'  storage. 

(Mr.  PeTTiber.)  "Wo  know,  and  we  shall  hear  how 
much  ho  hopes  to  get  for  that. 

{CJwirman.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  fignres 
from  the  companies  as  yet  as  to  the  difTerenoe  in  the 
storage  requisit'es  of  the  Lea  under  the  conditions  of 
1898. 


(3fr.  Pembw.)  No. 


(Chairman.)  We  bare  had  it  for  the  Thames,  but  we 
have  not  had  it  for  the  Lea.. 

{3fr.  Pemher.)  Ko,  I  think  the  reason  being— I  think 
it  was  Sir  Alexander  Binnie — cannot  fina  the  exact 
qaestion  at  tbe  moment,  bat  I  think  that  there  was 
a  distinct  declaration  made  by  witnesses  on  the  other 
sido  that  we  need  not  tate  the  Lea  into  oonsideration 
in  that  matter,  because  the  stoiage  that  was  anthoised 
imd  made  was  enongh  fat  the  pnrpoBes  of  tbe  Lea. 

(Okairman.)  Yes,  bnt  of  oonrse,  we  know  from  your 
own  oridence  that  the  conditicms  of  189B  alter  the 
rec^nirements  for  storage  enormonsly  as  compared  witii 

(JIfr,  Pmher.)  Yes,  bnt  of  oonrse  Mr.  Bryan  has  not 
yet  been  in  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you  that. 

(Chairman.)  I  am  not  in  tbe  least  finding  fault,  but 
wo  have  had  as  to  the  Thames  a  startling  difference  in 
the  amount  of  storage  that  yon  yonraelTes  admit 
would  be  requisite  if  the  conditions  of  1898  are  to  be 
repeated. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Certainly,  it  is  quite  true. 

{Chairman.)  And  that  would  apply  in  the  same  way 
to  the  Lea. 

{ifr.  PmAer.)  Yea. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


After  a  short  adjoummratt 


JTr.  C.  J. 
Jtfon. 


Mr.  Chablss  James  Mobx  oalled  and  examined. 


23.378.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
InBtitntion  of  Civil  Engineers  F— I  am. 

23.379.  And  for  the  last  38  years  you  have  been 
engineer  to  the  Thames  Oonservanoy  P— I  lure. 

23.380.  We  know  that  the  Conserrators  in  1892, 
when  Lord  Balfour's  Commusion  was  sitting  considered 
what  would  be  the  Eafe  minimum  flow  of  the  Thames  ? 
—They  did. 

23.381.  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  in  the  resolution 
to  which  they  arrived  on  the  5th  December  1892  P — On 
the  5th  December,  1892,  after  very  careful  oonsideration 
of  the  whole  question,  the  Board  oame  to  this 
resolution  :  "  That  the  Engineer  be  authorised  tn 
"  state,  in  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Oommission 
"  on  the  Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  that  it 

is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  when,  after 
'*  the  abstraction  of  the  quantity  of  I'jO  milUou  gallons 
"  a  day  now  allowed  to  be  taken  for  the  supply  of  the 
"  Metropolis,  the  day's  discharge  at  Teddington  Weir 
"  exceeds  200  milliouB  of  gallons  there  may  be  farther 
**  taken  snch  part  of  the  excess  as  may  be  required  for 
immediate  oooBumption  or  for  storage,  but  that  in  no 
'*  case  ehonld  the  discharge  over  the  weir  bo  allowod 
'*  to  fall  below  200  million  gallons  unless  oompensation 
**  is  made  by  a  tidal  reservoir,  or  otherwiso,  to  prevent 
**  injury  to  tho  river  below  the  site  of  the  new  lock  and 
"  weir  at  Richmond." 

23,3S2.  (ifr.  Pope  )  Thai  was  before  the  oonstmotion 
of  the  Kichmond  weir  p — Yes,  it  was. 

23.383.  (Chairman.)  That  is  to  tay,  the  Conservancy 
were  then  of  opinion  that  anything  over  200- million 
gallons  over  Teddington  Weir  might  be  taken? — That 
is  so. 

23.384.  That  ie  that  200  million  gallons  over  Ted- 
dington weir  woB  sufficient  P — The  C'tnserrators  were 
of  opinion  that  if  200  miilionswere  left  to  flow  down 
over  Teddington  Weir  tho  Companies  might  take  the 
excess  at  any  time. 

23.385.  [3fr.  MeUor.)  That  means  every  day,  I  sup- 
pose P—Bvery  day. 

2:t,386.  (Major-Gmeral  Scott.)  Do  yon  attach  no 
difficulty  to  the  take  from  the  river  being  to  such  an 
extent  that  tho  200  million  gallons  a  day  would  be 
extended  over  very  long  periods  such  as  200  days  P — 
Yes,  it  was  considered,  of  course,  that  the  200  million 
gallons  a  day  might  be  extended  over  a  considerable 
period. 

23,3S7.  And  you  think  that  tho  river  being  reduced 
to  200  millions  a  day  for  200  days  would  not  Hiave  any 
injurious  effect  P — That  whs  the  opinion  that  the  Con< 
se/vatots  oamo  to —that  th<^  might  allow  it  to  go 
down  lis  an  absolute  minimum — a  minimum,  that  is  to 
Mtr.  of  200  million  gallons. 


.  23,888.  {3£r.  Mdlor.)  As  I  understand,  that  200 
millions  was  to  be  the  minimnm  / — Yes,  the  minimum. 

23.389.  Not  as  a  regular  praetise,  but  ag  a  minimum  P 
—A  minimnm,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  companies  required 
it  they  might  draw  the  river  down  to  tiiat  point,  bnt 
not  lower  than  that  point.  Of  course,  when  there  was 
a  natural  flow  exceeding  the  SOOmillicm  giJlons*  and 
whatever  the  companies  required,  the  surplus  would  go 
down  the  river  as  usaal. 

23.390.  (Major-General  8coH.)  We  have  had  it  in 
evidence  that  taking,  for  instance,  a  draught  300 
railliou  gallons  for  supply,  200  million  gallons  over 
Teddington  Weir  would  be  the  maximum  for  ytry 
oonsiderahle  periods  of  time  P— That  in  so. 

23,301.  Many|dftys  P— For  a  considerable  period. 

23,392;  Hbat  you  contemplated,  and  you  tlunk  no 
harm  would  result  P—Ko,  we  are  prepared  to  face 
that. 

23.393.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  OS  course,  that  resclu* 
lion  was  passed  upon  your  advice  as  the  engineer  P— 
Partly,  of  course,  it  was. 

23.394.  [CJiairman.)  You  gave  evidence  before  Lord 
Balfour's  Conmiission,  as  wo  know  P — I  did. 

23.395.  Did  tbe  Oonservators  consider  the  question 
amin  when  this  Commission  was  appointed  P— When 
this  Commiseion  was  appointed,  they  did  consider  it 
again,  and  when  this  Commissian  asl^d  me  to  oome 
here  and  state  their  views,  th^  considOTed  the  matter 
on  the  23rd  of  January. 

23.396.  Of  this  yew  P^Of  this  year,  uid  they  passed 
this  resolution ;  "  That  the  engineer,  and  the  secretary, 
"  if  necessary,  be  authorised  to  state  in  evidence 
"  before  tbe  Royal  Commission  on  water  supply  within 
"  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies. 
"  that  the  Conservators  Bee  no  reason  to  depart  fnnn 
"  the  opinion  expressed  in  their  Besolntion  of  the  5th 
"  December  1892,  and  that  they  a^ore  thereto." 

23.397.  The  Conservators,  I  believe,  appeared  when 
the  Staines  Reservoirs  Bill,  and  l^o  Sou^wark  and 
Yanxhall  Water  Bill  were  before  Parliament  P— They 
did. 

23.398.  Did  they  assent  to  the  limits  fixed  in  those 
Bills  as  to  the  amount  which  ajjould  pass  ^wn  the 
river  P— Practically  they  did ;  they  asked  for  a  little 
more,  but  the  GommitCoo  did  not  give  them  quite  what 
they  asked  for.  The  end  of  it  was  that  the  limit  was 
flxed  in  tbe  case  of  the  Staines  Reservoirs  at  230 
million  gi^Uons  and  in  tbe  case  of  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  Water  Company  at  212  million  gallons. 

£3,399.  (Mr.  PopeJ  At  Boll  Weir  P— The  amounts 
were  fixrd  at  Bell  Weir ;  that  was  to  be  the  point  of 
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meaanreinent,  bat  the  eqaivaleut  quantity  at  Tedding* 
ton  waa  what  I  hare  given  yon. 

23.400.  {ChairmoM.)  Have  the  Oonservatora  any 
official  gaage  at  Teddington  "Weir  by  which  they  can 
ascertain  accnrately  the  amount  passing  over  Ted- 
dington Weir? — The  amount  pasuing  over  Teddington 
Weir  is  ganged  every  day ;  I  may  say  that  Teddington 
Weir  is  not  very  well  adapted  for  very  accurate 
metforemenli*  it  is  a  weir  which  was  constraoted  at 
differant  times  and  with  different  sorts  of  tackle,  but  as 
nearly  as  we  can  got  it  there  ia  a  ven*  oarofal  record 
iept  there,  uid  it  has  to  be  calculated  out  every  day, 
and  the  results  are  published. 

23.401.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  By  the  Conservators  P— Tea. 

23.402.  (Ghairmaji.)  Ton  say  the  weir  is  not  rery 
well  adapted  to  make  these  calculations  accurate  P — It 
ii  not  -very  well  adapted  in  this  way :  that  the  oalcula- 
tums  have  to  be  very  complex.  It  is  not  what  you  may 
osll  a  gauge  weir  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  you 
cannot  tell  at  any  moment  what  is  passing  over  it. 

23.403.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  it  subject  to  a  great 
doEil  of  correction? — Not  so  much,  that.  We  know 
what  to  correct  it  by.  but  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
estes,  and  each  gate  has  to  be  calculated  separately. 
It  is  rather  the  trouble  of  calculating  it,  but  you  do  not 
get  inaccurate  results  from  it,  the  results  arc  accurato 
enoQgh  bnt  very  troublesome  to  get. 

23.404.  {Major-Oeneral  8eoU.)  Is  it  leaky  ?— Slightly, 
but  we  allow  for  thac. 

28.405.  (Chairinan.)  I  snpmse  the  Conservators 
would  desire  that  Teddington  Weir  should  be  made  a 
guge  weir? — It  would  certainly  he  better. 

23.406.  Have  yon  not  fanda  to  do  that  yourself  ?— I 
do  not  thhik  the  Oonserrators  hare  any  funds  to  spend 
tax  a  weir  which  ia  efficient  (or  other  purposes. 

23.407.  Tou  miglifc  put  that  on  the  backs  of  tho 
companies,  perhaps  P— Wo  have  the  whole  of  the  cal- 
culations  made  out  fcr  every  year,  and  I  nill  put  in  the 
last  year's  calculations. 

(CKainnar,.)  That  will  be  very  interesting. 

23.408.  (Sir  John  Dorin^lon.)  Is  there  any  gauge  at 
Biohmond  WeirP — At  Bichraond  Weir  thore  is  no 
gauge. 

23.409.  (Chairman.)  I  Hiippoae  T  am  hardly  entitled 
to  ask  yon  your  view.  Tou,  of  course,  come  hero  as 
tho  mouthpiece  of  tho  Conservators  P — I  think  not  only 
that,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  adopt  the  views  of  th!e 
Conserrators  as  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Conserrators. 

23.410.  I  mean  do  yon  attach  any  vital  importance  to 
this  amount  of  2)0  million  callona  a  dayP — I  attach 
importance  to  it  certainly.  Tbe  chief  evil  tbat  would 
happen  if  you  reduced  the  200  million  to  100  million 
would  be  at  Bichmond,  and  probably  Putney,  or 
somewhere  thereabouts,  being  worst  at  Bichmond,  and 
gradually  decreasing  as  you  went  down  the  river. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  navigation  which  ought  to 
be  carried  on,  pleasure  navigation  during  the  whole 
day  in  boats  and  steamers ;  a  considerable  number  of 
steamers  go  up  there,  and  if  you  reduced  this  amoant 
to  100  miUion  gallons  you  would  probably  almost  stop 
this  altogether. 

23.411.  What  differenco  in  the  depth  of  tho  river 
would  there  be  between  100  million  gallons  a  day 
coming  over  Teddington  weir  and  200  million  gallons  a 
da; P— Tbat  would  vary;  I  think  about  Bichmond  it 
would  bo  about  

23.412.  Do  not  say  "  about  Bichmond  '* — do  you  mean 
above  Richmond  weir  or  below  P — Down  to  Bichmond 
weir  thcro  would  be  no  difference,  whatever  you  bring 
down  it  would  merely  aCFect;  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
and  nothing  more.  Below  Bichmond  the  diSerr>nce 
between  million  gallons,  and  100  million  gallons 
would  be  about  7  inches  in  the  absolute  level  of  low 
water.  When  you  get  down  to  Kewit  is  about  4}  inches; 
from  there  it  diminishes  gradually,  till  you  get  down  of 
course  to  where  it  dies  out. 

23.413.  (Sir  John  Dorinqlon.)  Is  that  over  a  very 
narrow  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  river? — That  is 
over  a  very  narrow  channel.  Of  course  the  depth  at 
present  in  some  parts  of  the  river  there  does  not  much 
exceed  2  feet  6  inches,  so  that  if  you  bring  it  down 
another  seven  inches,  you  practically  stop  any  possibility 
of  navigation  at  all. 

23.414.  Is  that  at  dead  low  water?— Yes. 


23.415.  Two  feet  six  inches  ? — Something  like  thai. 

23.416.  (Chairvian.)  And  that  only  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  river  ? — Tbat  is  in  the  deepest  part.  Of  course,  up 
at  that  part  of  the  river  you  must  remember  that  low 
water  is  not  nimply  a  momentary  thing,  but  that  the 
period  of  low  water  lasts  from  Something  like  three  to 
four  hours  below  Biohmond  Lock. 

23.417.  {Major-General  Seott.)  Without  perccptiblo 
change  in  fact  P — With  very  little  change  indeed. 

23.418.  (Okairm%n.)  What  is  the  draught  of  the 
tteamers  ?— They  draw  about  2  feet  or  2  teet  3  inches. 

23.419.  So  a  difference  of  7  inches  off  2  feet 
6  inches  would  just  about  stop  tbe  steamers  ?~Te8. 

23.420.  Would  it  not  stop  the  wherries  or  the  steaiQ 
launches  or  the  pleasure  traffic? — It  would  stop  the 
steam  launches  altogether  because  they  draw  more 
water. 

23.421.  Would  it?— These  steamers  I  am  talking  of 
ore  pleasure  eteamers  which  aro  specially  built  to  draw 
a  very  light  draughti  but  some  launches  would  draw 

5  feet  to  7  feet. 

23.422.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Whatwouldthecliannel 
bo — 300  feet  wide  P — No,  50  or  60  feet  up  there  ;  it  may 
bo  100  in  some  places. 

23.423.  (Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  What  will  be  the  differ- 
ence in  width  as  between  200  million  gallons  and  100 
million  gallons  P — That  depends  on  tho  shore,  whether 
it  was  a  very  flat  shoro  or  not. 

23,^4.  Ordinarily  speaking  P — Ton  may  say,  I  think, 
that  at  the  flattest  place  it  would  be  about  35  feet  I 
imagine,  and  that  wonid  come  down  to  about  8  or  10. 

23.425.  (Caiman.)  About  what?~Thero  woald  be 
about  35  feet  of  difference  in  absolute  foreshore 
exposed,  down  to  about  8  or  10  feet. 

23.426.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  The  loxposure  of  tho  foreshore 
would  cause  a  greater  extent  of  mud  P — Of  mud  per- 

ccptible  at  low  water. 

23.427.  (Sir  George  BrtKe.)  Seventeen  feet  on  each 
side  P — Something  like  that.  It  would  depend  entirely 
on  the  slope  whether  it  was  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
hut  on  an  average  it  might  be  that. 

23,423.  (Chairman.)  Of  that  17  feet,  if  the  200  million 
gallons  were  coming  over,  no  navigation  could  avail 
itself? — No,  not  at  that  point;  there  the  navigation 
would  not  be  affected  in  any  way.  It  would  be  merely 
the  appearance  of  the  shore. 

23.429.  In  that  part  of  the  river,  in  tho  centre,  where 
navigation  can  take  jilace,  do  I  understand  you  that 
tbe  pteamors  would  be  stopped  if  the  200  million 
gallons  were  cut  down  to  100  million  gallons  P — I  think 
they  would  ;  some  that  can  go  up  there  now  conld  not 
go  any  longer,  I  may  just  point  out  that  up  there  you 
are  dependent  entirely  on  tho  land  water  during  tho 
last  two  or  three  hours  of  the  ebb  tide.  The  tide  drains 
right  Kwtiv.  This  100  million  gallons  is  not  then  a  pro- 
portion of  the  tidal  water,  but  it  is  a  proportion  of 
the  land  water. 

23.430.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  if  you  had  only 
100  million  gallons  inst^id  of  200  million  gallons,  there 
would  be  17  feet  odd  on  each  side,  which  would  be 
left  bare  ?— Horo  than  there  would  be  with  tbe  200 
million  gallons. 

23.431.  Yes  ;  bnt  on  tho  other  hand  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  would  you  keep  water  enoueh  for  the 
ordinary  navigation,  even  if  only  100  miltion  gallons 
came  over  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would. 

23.432.  Is  it  in  the  middle  channel  that  you  say  a 
differenco  of  7  inches  of  depth  would  take  place? — It 
would  be  there  that  it  would  be  felt  of  course.  It 
would  be  right  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  water,  but 
it  is  in  tbe  middle  channel  where  the  navigation  goes 
that  the  effect  would  be  felt  of  course. 

23.433.  And  you  say  that  in  the  middle  channel  the 
maximum  depth,  even  with  200  million  gallons,  is  only 
2  feet  6  inches  ? — In  some  places  it  U  not  more  than 
2  feet  6  inches  now  between  Kew  and  Bichmond. 

23.434.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  Above  Kew  the  difference 
would  only  be  4^  inches  I  understand? — ^That  would 
bo  at  Kgw  Bridge,  but  as  you  go  up  it  varies  from 
4J  inches  to  7  inches. 

23.435.  (Chairman.)  What  ia  the  depth  immediately 
below  Richmond  Weir  ? — The  depth  immedintoly  below 
the  weir  where  the  water  comes  in  is  prettv  deep 
about  7  or  8  feet,  I  should  think  8  feet. 
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23.436.  That  diminiBheB  to  2  feet  6  inches  down  at 
Kew? — That  gradually  goes  on  till  yon  have  a  lot  of 
flhallow  blrices  where  there  is  not  moro  than  2  feet 
6  inches,  irhere  these  light  draoght  steamers  actually 
do  go  aground  during  the  snmnier  time  now  and  did 
during  the  last  season.  . 

23.437.  How  far  below  Richmond  "Weir  does  that 
depth  of  6  or  7  feet  extend  ? — Not  -very  for  j  perhaps 
300  or  400  feet. 

23.438.  That  is  only  the  waah  of  the  weirF— On^ 
where  the  weir  is. 

23.439.  iXajor-Oeneral  Scoit)  What  is  the  oharaoter 
of  the  stream  below  Biohmond  weir  when  thrae  large 
floods  are  passing,  which  we  hare  had  in  the  present 
January ;  what  ii  the  choractw  of  the  stream  below  the 
weir  th^,  at  low  water  P — Yon  have  plenty  of  water. 

23.440.  Is  it  from  bank  to  bank  P— Yes. 

23.441.  Full  to  the  bank  ?— Yes. 

23.442.  Qoite  fuIlP — In  flood  time  there  is  ample 
water  eroi^where. 

23.443.  And  a  conaiderablo  current  going  down  P — ^A. 
oonsidsrable  corrent. 

23.444.  Snffiaient  to  ourry  the  silt  away  from  the 
banks  P — Quite  bo. 

23.445.  To  dean  the  river  in  fact  P — I  anppoae  it  is 
these  floods  that  do  cleui  the  rirer  really. 

23.446.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  And  only  the  floods  that 
clean  the  rirerP — X  suppose  practically  in  tUe  apper 
part  of  the  reaches  we  depend  on  the  floods  for  cleaning 

the  river  out. 

23.447.  (ifajor-Qeneral  Urott.)  Assuming  that  there 
had  been  a  deposit  of  silt  with  a  resulting  flow  of  only 
200  million  gallollB  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
such  floods  come  down  as  have  cocoe  down  recently, 
do  yon  think  that  all  that  would  be  swept  away  and 
the  piver  restored  to  a  normal  condition  P— I  think  a 
great  deal  of  it  would  go,  probably  not  all  bnt  the 
greater  part  of  it  would  certainly  go. 

23.448.  Do  you  tJiink  there  would  be  gradnal 
accumalation  ? — It  would  depend  on  the  position.  I 
think  in  some  places  favourable  to  the  deposit  of  the 
material  the  floods  might  not  aucoeed  in  clearing  the 
whole  of  it  away. 

23.449.  What  wonld  be  the  ultimate  result  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  yean  P — Those  portioular  parts 
would  get  silted  up,  but  the  main  channel.  I  may  say, 
I  do  not  think  would. 

23.450.  iCItairmain.)  dan  yon  pomt  to  any  part  o£ 
the  Thames  that  is  being  silted  up  P — No,  I  oannot  . 

23.451.  You  seem  to  say  that  there  are  some  parts 
where  this  aconmulation  of  silt  wonld  not  be  carried 
away  by  flood  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  He  was  halfway  through  an  answer 
about  the  main  channel,  my  lord. 

(Witness.)  The  main  cbaunel  I  do  not  think  wonld  be 
afieoted  by  the  floods.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  accumulation  there,  bnt  in  some  of  the  backwaters 
and  such  places  there  is  a  certain  amoant  of 
accumulation. 

28.452.  Havo  you  any  observations  which  can  show 
VB  that? — Yes.  Even  last  summer  I  found  at. 
Bichmond  Lock  and  Weir  there  was  a  very  considerable 
deposit  of  mud  in  the  lock  itself.  We  liave  had  twice 
to  clear  it  out. 

23.453.  Above  the  lock  P—Actnally  in  the  lock  and 
just  above  it.  That  probably  was  caused  by  the  very 
slight  current  there  was  there  during  the  summer 
months. 

23,454:  {Mr,  MeUor.)  1  suppose  you  do  yotir  best  to 
keep  the  channel  clear?— Yes,  we  have  to  dredge  it 
out. 

23,455.  (Major- General  ScoH.)  But  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tent  thing  io  know  what  is  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the 
state  of  things  which  wonld  bo  produced  by  taking, 
say,  300  million  gallons  from  the  river  and  leaving  only 
200  million  gallons  to  go  down  over  Ion?  periods  of 
time.  What  would  be  the  tendency  really  of  that 
state  of  things ;  would  there  be  a  gradnal  silting  up  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  dry  land  in 
ceiiiain  parts  of  the  river  below  the  weirP — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  go  to  that  extent. 

2},45R.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  yon  think  200 
million  gaihmei  over  Teddington  Weir  is  suflicient  to 


keep  the  river  in  good  oonditionP — I  do  think  if  we 
can  guarantee  to  have  that  an  all  times  we  may  safely 
allow  it. 

23.457.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Below  that  you  think  the  mud 
would  be^n.  to  accumulate  P— I  think  that  la  the 
extreme  limit  you  ousht  to  go.  IC  you  reduce  it  to 
100  million  gallons  daring  a  long  .period— during  a 
whole  summer,  say,  there  would  possibly  bo  a  danger 
of  aconmulation.  -  - 

23.458.  (Cltmirman.)  Daring  this  summer,  1898,  did 
tlie  river  steamOT  run  P^They  ran. 

23,^.  iJl  throng^  the  sommerP— Yes.  They  wen 
perpetnally  getting  aground  somewhere  or  oth^. 

20.460.  Did  you  haveanyoimplunts,if  sb.howmany, 
and  when  P— We  had  no  fonnid  complainte  this  manaer. 
lASt  summer  we  had  a  sreat  many.  Several  steamers 
went  aground,  bat  I  suppose  they  ha-ve  got  tWl  of 
making  complaints,  as  they  find  nothing  comes  of  it, 

23.461.  Wait  a  minute  i  we  will  appreciate  their 
complaintB  in  a  moment.  You  mean  to  say  you  had 
complaints  in  1897,  bnt  yon  had  not  uiy  in  1898  P— We 
have  not  had  complaints  of  the  water  not  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  navigation  <ilt  steamers  in  1898.' 

23.462.  When  did  yon  have  complaints  P — Last  year 
we  had  some,  and  the  year  before— every  year  nearly 
WA  had  some ;  but  this  year  I  du  not  think  we  have 
had  a  formal  complaint  at  all. 

33.463.  This  year  has  only  had  thirty  days  to  runP->- 
I  beg  your  pardon;  I  mean  this  la«t  diy  season. 

23.464.  That  is,  you  hsd  no  ccmplaints  in  1898?— 
Not  in  our  ofiice ;  but  there  have  been  public  meetings 
held  in  the  parishes  adjoining  the  river,  complaining 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  These  meetings  have  resulted 
in  a  sorb  of  icheme  having  been  brought  forward  to 
make  a  lock  and  weir  at  Wandsworth.  That  scheme 
has  actually  been  brought  forward  as  a  propoai.tioa  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things. 

23.465.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Then  yon  know  there 
were  only  40  million  gallons  going  over  Teddington 
Weir  during  part  of  last  season  P — Yes,  tJsat  was  so. 

23.466.  And  that  is  the  season  in  which  yun  had  no 
complaints  P — I  do  not  think  we  had  any.  formal  com- 
plaints.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  hsd  any  at  all. 

23.467.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Bat  jon  had  a  good  many  the 
year  before,  had  you  not  P — Yes,  and  also  we  heard,  of 
course  without  letters  coming  to  the  Board,  that  there 
were  complaints  that  these  steamers  did  adck  several 
times  in  the  mud,  or  the  banks  rather,  and  ooald  not 
get  aloitg. 

23.468.  People  having  made  oon^lai&ts  and  not 

getting  any  remedy,  I  sappose  they  thought  it  was 
useless  to  complain  to  the  Conservators  ^—Probably 
that  was  really  the  reason.  There  is  no  remedy  to 
make  ihat  I  know  gf . 

2&469.  (Ohairman.)  What  answer  did  the  CcmBer- 
vators  make  to  the  complaints  P— I  cannot  quite  recall 
that.   I  really  do  not  remember  what  the  answer  was. 

23.470.  Have  von  got  the  flow  of  the  Thames  in 
1897  P— Yes,  we  have  got  the  flow  in  every  year. 

23.471.  Just  give  me  the  flow  during  1897  ;  I  should 
like  to  see  that  in  comparison  with  1898P — 1897  was  a 
pretty  good  year  for  water ;  there  was  a  pretty  good 
amount  of  water  in  the  river  in  1897. 

£{3,472.  I  see  that  in  1898  in  the  month  of  September 
the  Thames  was  under  100  million  gallons  every  day, 
but  four,  namely,  the  15th  of  September,  when  there 
were  10r2  million  gallons;  the  22nd  September,  when 
there  were  100'9  million  ^Uons ;  the  29th  September 
when  there  were  117'7  million  gallons;  and  the  30th 
September,  when  there  were  128*1  million  gallons. 
Did  the  steamers  run  all  through  that  month,  of 
September?— Yes,  they  ran  all  through  then. 

23.473.  Did  vou  hear  of  any  catastrophe  P — I  heard  of 
their  having  been  aground  a  very  gfreat  number  of 
times  at  different  plares.  Sometimes  they  were 
aground  for  hours  at  a  time  and  the  passengers  had  to 
be  landed  in  boats;  they  could  iiot  get  along  at  all. 

23.474.  In  that  month  I  see  the  Thames  ran  down 
on  the  13tii  of  September  to  as  low  as  42*3  million 
gallons  a  day  over  Teddington  WeirP —Yes,  that  was 
the  lowest  day  we  had. 

23.475.  Whereas  in  1897,  looking  through  your  list, 
I  do  not  see  a  single  day  but  one  m  September  when 
the  river  was  below  400  million  gallons  a  day.     Yes,  I 
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tbink  there  are  one  or  two  more  7 — 1897  was  a  very  good 
jew  for  water. 

23,470.  That  was  the  year  of  the  coinplaintaP — I  really 
eiiinot  Bay  exactly  the  dates  ot  these  complaints  ;  I  did 
not  know  I  was  going  to  ho  asked  that  question ;  bnt 
^nerally  speaking  every  year  we  hare  had  a  obtain 
number  of  complaints  that  there  is  not  snfficient  water 
for  contianooB  navigation  np  there.  This  last  year  I 
biire  heard  fraqoently  that  these  steamers  got  agronnd 
ud  conid  not  set  along  and  had  to  land  their  pas- 
KDgen  in  bom  in  many  oases.  From  tbat  one 
rwiclndei  that  the  water  is  not  snffioientfor  tSienaTiga- 

tiOD- 

i!3,477.  The  difference  is  enormooB  between  September 
18!^  and  September  1898  P— Yes^  it  is. 

(Gkaifman.)  In  September  1897  on  the  16th  there 
were  only  374  million  gallons  over  Teddington  Weir;  on 
tbR  25th  399-2  million  gallons ;  on  the  27m  ^97*2  million 
callous ;  and  every  other  day  it  was  over  400  million 
galtons,  going  np  to  818'5  million  gallons. 

(Iff.  Pember.)  Have  yon  got  a  copy  of  those  figures  ? 

{Witnew.)  I  have  not. 

23,478.  {Chairman.)  I  will  hand  them  to  you  in  a 
mumeat;  lam  seeing  them  for  the  first  time  myself, 
Kod  1  am  only  trying  to  follow  them.  {To  the  fVitnoaa.) 
In  fact  September  and  October  of  last  year  were  far 
imn^e  than  any  other  month  in  the  two  years  1897  and 
IB^  P— They  were  the  very  worst  months  we  ever  had ; 
tbcy  were  extremely  bad  months  last  year. 

2J,479.  In  your  18  years  experience  you  do  not 
remember  two  buch  months? — Nothing  like  it.  If 
Tiinr  Lordiihip  will  look  at  the  earlier  figures  yon  will 
see  that  at  once. 

^.480.  Have  you  got  the  figores  for  1896  as  well  ?— 
Yes.  I  have  got  the  figures  right  away  back  to 
the  80's. 

{Wilneu  handed  in  a  hook  qf  the  gauge*  at  TeddingUm 
Wnr  to  the  no&Z«  Chairman.) 

33.481.  (Ohairman.)  In  189S  in  the  month  of  Jnlyl 
see  tiie  flow  over  Teddington  Weir  was  under  200 
million  gaUonsP— Tea.  In  1896  or  in  1898  there  veto 
ecTeral  months  when  it  was  under  that  amount.  I 
think. 

23.482.  1893  was  a  much  better  year  according  to 
this  book  than  1898  —  that  is  September  was  the 
only  month  when  it  really  fell  below  200  million 
K&ltoDfl  at  Teddington  Weir  as  a  rale.  I  think  we  had 
better  hare  the  tables  of  the  piaaginga  from  ISf^O  to 
1898?— I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  a  complete  set. 

23.483.  {Major- General  Beolt.)  Were  they  not  banded 
in  to  Iiord  Balfour's  Commission  P— They  wore 
handed  in  up  to  date ;  since  then  we  hare  extended 
them. 

23,464.  {Chairman.)  Then  we  will  take  them  from 
189:J  to  the  end  of  1898  ?— Yes. 

{The  Witness  handeH  in  Tables.    See  Appendix  Y,  1.) 

23,485.  (Mr.  Le  Soek  Porter.)  Uay  I  aak  whether  the 
Resolutions  yon  have  read  to  us  express  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Conservators  ? — I  cannot  say  what  the 
18>2  Resolution  was ;  I  do  not  remember  that ;  but  on  the 
one  which  was  passed  on  tho  23rd  January  there  wan  a 
divison  at  the  Board,  and  I  think  the  figures  were  22  for 
the  Besolubion  and  4  against  it. 

23,486-  {Sir  John  Dortngton.)  I  suppose  the  Board 
had  before  them  the  evidence  that  we  nave  lately  been 
taking  P— It  has  always  been  furnished  to  the  office ; 
I  reauy  do  not  know  whether  they  have  gone  through 

it 

23,48?.  {Ohairman.)  Have  yon,  yourself,  read  itP — 
Tei,  I  have  read  it  personally,  but  whether  the  Board 
have  read  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

83.488.  Had  yon  read  it  before  that  Besolution  was 
pasted  P— Yes,  as  it  has  been  published. 

23^9.  {Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  there  are  four 
reimseatativeB  of  the  Water  Companies  upon  the 
Conservancy  P — Only  one. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  saying 
who  the  four,  who  voted  against  the  Besolution, 
were. 

(ifr.  Bal^owr  Browne.)  You  had  better  not  go  into 
that. 

23,490.  (Chairman.)  There  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  opinion  in  fbvonr  of  the  200  million  gallon  limit  P — 
Ute  division  was  22  to  four;  these  were  the  figures, 
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23.491.  Do  you  know  whether  the  four  dissentients  Mr,  C.  J. 
wanted  more  than  200  million  gallons  or  wore  content  Mart. 
with  less  P — T  oannot  answer  that  question.  — . 

23.492.  Were  you  present  at  tho  discussion,  if  there  ^J^T^ 
was  one  ?— I  was.  ' 

23.493.  Did  anybody  advocate  more  than  200  million 
gallons  P— No. 

23.494.  Then  we  ma^  take  it  that  it  was  the  other 
way.  I  see  even  in  this  disastrous  year,  1898,  it  was 
onlv  during  the  thxee  months  of  August,  September, 
and  part  of  October,  that  the  Thames  got  behiw  the 
200  gaUona  P— That  is  so. 

23.495.  Fnmded  you  have  your  200  million  gallons 

going  over  Teddington  Weir  the  Conservators  do  not  care 
ow  muoh  excess  there  is  for  the  Companies  to  tske  P« 
No,  I  think  not. 

23.496.  If  it  runs  up  to  300  million  gallons  or  400 
million  gallons,  it  is  immaterial  to  themP — ^I  under- 
stand the  resolution  to  be  that  if  they  are  guaranteed 
the  200  million  gallons  at  Teddington,  anything  over 
t'nat  may  go  to  the  water  companies  in  any  way  they 
like. 

23,497^  (Sir  7oA?i.  Dorington.)  When  yon  have  got 
the  200  million  gallons  does  that  make  a  fair  stream 
between  Teddingtm  and  Bichmond,  and  is  the  river 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition  with  it  P— Between  1^- 
dington  and  Bichmond  there  is  a  weir  that  keem  up 
tho  water.  It  does  not  affect  the  level  at  all ;  it  affects 
the  current. 

23.498.  It  affects  the  current,  that  is  the  point  P— I 
say  that  that  would  be  suffioicnt  to  keep  up  the  river, 
beoauBo,  of  course,  during  a  certain  part  of  the  day  you 
have  the  tidal  water  whiui  sooors  down  that  reach. 

23.499.  (Chairman.)  Up  as  far  as  Teddington  P— 
Between  Teddington  Weir  and  Richmond  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  tide  allowed  to  run  out  which  keeps 
up  a  scour — something  like  half  the  tide. 

23.500.  (Sir  John  JDoringion.)  And  keeps  the  water 
sweet  P — Yon  can  use  the  water  every  day. 

23.501.  (Mqjor-Oeneral  Scott.)  You  have  placed  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  river  conld 
be  maintained  at  200  million  gallons  witnont  injury, 
but,  of  course,  you  bear  in  your  own  mind  the  fact  that 
as  a  matter  of  course  a  vast  quantity  of  water  must 
come  down  anyhow  in  flood  P — Yes. 

23.502.  ^Notwithstanding  any  practical  quantity 
whi(^  the  companies  conld  take  P — Of  conrpe.  in  some 
years  the  companies  never  conld  reduce  it  down  to  200. 

23.503.  You  do  not  start  with  the  theory  that  if  the 
river  was  limited  to  200  million  gallons  a  day  for  365 
days  in  the  year  that  it  could  go  on  P — Ko,  I  do  not 
start  with  that  theory  at  all. 

23.504.  That  is  what  I  mean  f— I  take  it  that  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  days  when  the  Companies 
might  pump  all  they  want  and  leave  a  Tcry  largo 
amount  beyond  the  200  million  gallons.  That  is 
absolutely  jffovedhy  the  figures,  I  think. 

23.505.  You  look  at  it  in  a  practical  way,  and  yon 
know  that  a  vast  quantity  must  oomo  down?— May 
1  jnst  say  that  in  the  year,  1898,  the  total  quantity 
whiuh  came  down  the  river  was  234^421  million 
gallons. 

23.506.  (Ohairman.)  That  was  below  tho  average  P— 
That  is  tho  total  qnantity  during  tbo  year. 

23.507.  In  the  whole  year  234,421  million  gallons  P— 
Yes. 

23.508.  {Major-General  ScoH.)  That  (h  about  half  the 
average  P— ITie  average  daily  quantity  was  642  millions. 

23.509.  (Mr.  De  BocJe  Porter.)  May  I  aak  whether  the 
Conservatora  are  of  opinion  that  when  the  river  is 
running  very  low,  and  the  Companies  would,  by  taking 
their  full  supply  of  water,  reduce  it  below  200  million 
gallons,  the  Companies  oaght  to  abstain  from  taking 
the  water,  so  that  the  200  million  gulloos  should  run 
over  Teddington  Weir  P — That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

23.510.  That  is  their  opinion  P — At  that  time  they 
should  draw  from  their  reservoirs.  That  would  bo  the 
object  in  constructing  their  reservoirs — the  only  object, 
in  fact.  When  the  water  fell  to  that  minimum  the 
reservoirs  should  be  drawn  upon;  when  ic  was  above — 
whatever  it  was  above,  between  the  200  million  gallons 
and  the  actual  flow— they  tibould  be  allowed  to  take. 

23.511.  Bat  they  ought  to  abstain  until  it  leaches 
that  limit  of  SOO  million  gallons  P— That  is  so. 
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23,512.  (Major-GM«ral  Seott.)  Ton  left  the  Soath. 
■wark  and  Vanzhftll  a  privily  which  it  had  before  of 
taking  any  quantity  up  to  24.500,000  gallcms  what- 
ever might  be  the  at^te  of  the  river,  did  you  not  in  their 
Bill — I  mean  you  did  not  oppose  the  continuation  of 
that  privilege?— I  think  in  the  Bills  which  hare  been 
before  Parliament  the  Consterratore  have  not  opposed 
the  exercise  of  those  privileges  which  the  Companies 
have  already  got,  wnioh  extend  np  to  130.  million 
gallons. 

2^,513.  Yon  raised  no  objection  to  the  obntinnation 
of  these  privileges  ? — No. 

53.514.  Ton  had  an  opportunity  of  coarse,  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  in  the  ease  of  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Soathwark  and  Tanidi^l  Company  in  tnia  last  yoar  P — 
Yes,  of  conrsa 

23.515.  (Chairman.)  There  they  imposed  a  limit  P— 
That  was  for  the  excess  quantity. 

{Major- Geji&ral  8coU.)  But  they  allowed  the  privilege 
which  the  Company  had  before  of  taking  24,500,000 
gallons,  without  any  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Thames,  to  continue. 

{Witnesa.)  The  difficulty  which  the  Conservators  have, 
to  some  extent,  in  dealing  with  the  matter  ia  that  thery 
have  to  deal  with  so  manj  Comptnies  wnose  interests 
are  not  absolutely  identical.  I  may  Fay  that  when  I 
gave  evi  dence  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  the 
idea  was  that  we  should  deal  with  one  body,  and  that 
tbo  privilegeswhichthe  Water  Companies  now  have  of 
taking  opt  thu  130  milliou  gallons  irrespective  of  the 
flow  would  be  abolished;  and  that  they  would  giveus 
in  exchange  for  what  they  got  the  200  milium  gallons 
as  a  real  niinimnm. 

2S,5H>.  {Chavrman.)  I  forget  the  figures  of  actual 
draught  from  the  Thames  in  September  and  October  of 
last  year.  Do  you  know  what  the  companies  were 
drawing  from  the  Thames  in  September  and  October 
ot  last  year,  or  let  me  say  August  and  September,  as 
those  are  the  two  lowest  months  P — In  October  they 
drew  a  daily  average  of  129,670,000. 

23,517.  (Major-Cfen«ral  SeoU.)  "What  in  JulyP— 
131,-271,000. 

23,618.  (OAawTHon.)  In  September  P— In  September 
it  was  Tory  nearly  137  milHonB— 133.903,000. 

23.519.  Then  those  quantities  had  been  sabtraoted 
from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  over  and  above  what 
came  over  Teddington  Weir  P — Yes,  that  is  so, 

23.520.  Therefore,  if  you  added  those  quantities  to 
what  yonr  table  shows  coming  over  Teddmgton  Weir 
in  1898,  you  would  have  got  up  to  the  200  million 
gallons  in  every  month,  and  consid^ably  more  P — I  can 
give  yon  exactly  the  figures.  This  is  a  table  showing 
the  gaugings  at  Tediungton,  and  the  quontilr^  ab- 
stracted by  the  water  companies  and  those  two  added 
together,  give  yon  the  natural  flow  at  Teddingt<m. 

23.521.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Daily  is  it  P— Yes. 

23.522.  {Chairman.)  It  is  for  July,  August,  September, 
October,  November,  and  December,  1898  P  —  Yes,  it 
covers  the  very  dry  months  of  last  summer. 

{The  Witness  hamded  mi  Tables,   flee  Appendix  Y,  2.) 

23.523.  {Uajor-Qeneral  BcoH.)  Why  was  it  that  the 
Conservancy  did  not  make  the  proposition  that  in 
consideration  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  getting 
this  excess  quantity  of  water  in  1898,  they  should 
surrender  the  privilege  of  taking  water,  notwith- 
standing the  condition  of  the  river,  up  to  24,500,000  P 
— I  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  You  will  remember,  sir,  that  there  is  a 

Siyment  made  by  the  Companies  to  the  Thames 
onservancy.  They  have  always  tenderly  avoided 
disturbing  that  agreement  for  the  payment  of  a 
contribution  by  the  Water  Companies,  and  therefore 
they  have  steadfastly,  as  Mr.  Hore  says,  declined  to 
interfere  with  the  cxiscing  eiat%te  quo,  but  have 
unifoinnly  insisted  that  any  further  privileges  should  be 
subject  to  the  limitation  wnich  he  has  made. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  that  per  million  giJlonB 
taken,  or  is  it  a  fixed  charge  P 

(Mr,  JPope.)  U  is  a  fixed  charge— ao  agreed  char;ge. 

(Sir  John  Dotiitgton.)  A  fixed  charge  on  their 
authorised  take  P 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Yes.  You  will  find  the  whole  thing  set 
out  in  the  Schedule  to  the  last  Thames  Oonservanoy 
Act 


(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  do  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Gommisuon  will  bear  in  mind  that  that  24,5001.  is  not 
a  payment  for  so  many  gallons  of  water ;  it  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  funds  of  the  Conservancy,  because  we 
are  so  interested  in,  the  purifying  of  the  watw. 

(Mr,  Ba{four  Browne.)  The  unount  has  onriouily 
gone  up  ah  the  quantity  of  water  has  increased  P 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  Of  course,  in  proportion  as  we  take 
10,  20,  30,  or  100  millions  so  does  our  interest  in  the 
purification  of  the  river  go  on  too. 

23,624.  {ChaimanJ)  From  whatever  cause  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  grows  with  the 
amount  of  water  taken.  The  table  you  &ve  hwidod  in 
shows  the  amount  abstracted  by  the  water  compames, 
the  amount  gauged  at  Tedditlgton  Weir ;  and,  secondly, 
the  natural  'fiow,  which  is  the  sum  of  t^e  other  two,  in 
July,  August,  September,  Ootober,  November,  and 
December  1898  P— Yes. 

23,525.  I  gather  from  that,  that  tfaero  are  but  very 
few  days — one  day  in  August  and  six  days  in  Septem- 
ber— wnen  even  diHing  last  year  the  natural  flow  of 
the  river  waa  below  200  million  gallons  a  day  P-^lliat 
is  so. 

23,626.  (Mr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  Does  the  payment  by 
the  Water  Companies  constitute  the  principal  item  of 
income  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  P — ^It  is  aveiylarge 
proportion  of  the  upper  navigation  fund. 

23.527.  What  proportion  P—I  can  give  you  the  exact 
figures  if  desired ;  Ireally  cannot  tell  you  offhuid. 

23.528.  (Chairman.)  Cannot  jon  say  whether  it  is 
very  nearly  the  whole  P— It  is,  I  should  think,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

23.529.  {Mr,  Claude  BaggtOlau.)  That  is  of  the  upper 
navigation  fnndP— Nearly  all  ttie  oontribnIionB  of^  the 
Water  Oompanies  are  carried  to  the  upper  navigation 
fund;  Uiat  is,  the  fund  for  Ghe  works  above  Staines. 

55.530.  (OhaiTman.)  I  suppose  that  the  revenue 
which  yon  get  for  the  upper  navigation  is  what 
enables  you  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Thames  reason- 
ably pure  P— That  ts  the  tiieoiy  on  vhioh  tiie  oon^ 
tributtone  are  made.  It  enablea  at  to  look  after  tiie 
purification  of  the  Thanies  and  the  tribntazies,  and  to 
maintain  the  works  in  efficient  order.  Of  course,  the 
weirs  and  all  those  things  are  very  important  for  the 
purification  of  the  water.  As  the  water  ^lls  over 
the  weiTB  it  gets  aerated  and  improved  in  quality, 
and  altogether  the  Oonaervuioy  think  tlist  they  give 
value  for  the  money  which  they  get  from  the  Water 
Companies. 

23.531.  ITobody  would  dispute  that.  .  The  Oonser- 
vators  have  done  a  great  deal  to  diminish,  pollution  in 
the  Thames,  have  th^  notP — They  luvo  done  an 
enormous  amount. 

S8,68SI.  Xbve  they  d<me  anything  to  deal  wilii  the 
water  of  the  Wey  as  it  oomes  in  P— Yes. 

23.533.  I  think  I  have  seen  an  acconnt  of  a  public 
meeting  lately  about  the  waters  of  the  Wey,  have  I 
notP — The  Wey  has  been  dealt  with  as  a  tributary  in 
the  same  way  as  every  other  tributary.  Of  course  we 
do'  not  pretend  that  the  whole  thing  is  perfect  yet, 
but  it  Is  being  gradually  worked  up,  so  I  hope  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  that  there  will  be  very 
little  pollution  indeed  getting  into  the  river. 

23.534.  Do  yon  believe  that  you  are  making  the 
Thames  water  better  eveij  year  P—I  think  there  is  no 
question  whatever  about  it ;  it  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

23.535.  (Mr.  He  Book  Porter.)  The  fact  of  your 
deriving  so  large  a  proportion  of  your  income  from 
the  Water  Companira  makes  it  a  little  awkward,  does 
it  not,  in  your  negotiation^  with  the  Cdmpanies  with 
reference  to  fheir  abstaining 'fVom  taking  water  when 
the  river  is  very  low  ?— No.  I'think '  the  Conserrators 
are  prepared  to  be  very  fism  in  the  matter.  They 
want  the  200  million  gaUona,  and  they  fattro  alw^a 
fiaid  80.  I  do  not  thinJc  it  would  .affect  thmn  in  the 
least  degree. 

23.536.  Not  the  fact  of  tbree-fonrths  of  your  income 
ooming  from  that  source  P—I  really  do  not  think  so. 
We  have  got  the  insomei  and  %  do  not  see  wl^  it 
should. 

23,637.  (Okttirman.)  You  have  no  personal  interest 
beyond  any  other  Londoner  in  the  operations  of  the 
Water  Companies,  I  suppose  P — Not  the  least. 

23,538.  I  am  afraid,  you  find  that  the  Sarmers  and 
reeidanta  along  the  Thames  do  not  mppnoKte  jonr 
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(ffwte  M  mooh  M  the  water  oonsomera  of  Ijondon,  do 
mppose  a  certain  amount  of  complaint  has 
bew  niKJe  th^  w«  hare  been  rathw  strict,  on  some  of 
Oow  people  who  pollute  the  small  streams  flowing  into 
thetnlnitiaieej  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  Conser- 
Tstm  bsro  worked  the  Aot  with  as  much  moderation, 
ud  M  mnch  consideration  for  these  people  as  possible, 
ffe  are  trying  to  get  every  bit  of  pollution  out  of  the 
river;  of  ceurse  it  la  rather  hard  on  some  people,  but^ 
on  the  whole,  I  think  we  have  boon  very  snccessfnl. 

28,639.  In  your  view,  are  the  sew^e  works  at  places 
Ito  Staines,  and  other  towns  on  the  river  satisfactory 
ud  eflScient  ?— -Yes,  I  think  thgr  are,  that  is  to  say, 
ifthey  are  eoDstautly  watched.  It  must  be,  of  courBO, 
borne  in  mind  that  these  sewage  efflnents  are  very 
liable  to  great  variationB,  so  they  want  a  considerable 
imoant  of  watching. ' 

23,540.  Do  the  Conservators  take  Bamplea  of  tbo 
sewage  eEBnents  and  test  them  from  time  to  timeP— 
Tea,  we  have  an  analyet  who  testa  these  samples  which 
are  periodically  taksa,  and  reports  on  them  very 
frcqaently. 

Who^is  be  F— Ur.  GroTes  is  ooi  analyst. 

93,5^  DoGB  he  test  for  bacteria  as  well  as  for  animal 
impurity— organic  imparity  ?— I  tiiink  it  is  principally 
impurity  that  he  tests  for.  I  ma,y  say  the 
ConBerratorB  bave  a  meetiii«  every  fortnight  of  a 
Committee  that  specially  dews  with  this  question  of 
the  purification  of  the.riyep. 

'  23,549.  And'  I  snpposD  deals  with  cases  of  any 
complaint  nude  Qf  any  particular  sewage  f  anp  or  any 
particular  souroe  of  pollution  P— Every  complaint  of 
erery  aouTce  of  pollntion  that  is  possibly  brought  before 
them  by  their  own  inspector. 

S3.5M.  {l^ajor-General  Scoti.)  Take  the  case  of 
poUnlions  from  farmyards,  liquid  manure,  and  that 
nrt  of  thing,  going  into  a'  rivulet  or  sotne  small  stream, 
how  would  yon  deal  with  a  case  of  that  sorV.  What 
inrald  you  try  to  m^e  a  farmer  do  P — We  should  do 
the  best  to  mfUce  him  keep-  it  -oot  of  -these  stteams,  to 
by  to  pass  it  .through  aowa  sort  of  a  settling  tank 
where  the  wof  st  of  it  can  be  goi  rid  of,  or  some  odher 
means  of  dealing  with  it. 

■  23,545.  [Chairman.)  Toaoaado  nothing  with  manure 
lud  upon  the  land  X  ngipoBeP— of  course'  yon 
ouinot  deal  wiphthpt. 

23,540.  Is-thatnof  a  sonrbe  of  polltttion  f  Does  not 
a  riolrat  rainfall  coming  upon  freiably  nuuinred  land 
wash  a  good  deal  of  pollntum  into  tiie  Thames  P-^I 
think  the  analyses  whicn  are  taken  of  the  water  show 
that  there  is  very  little  pollntion  of  the  Thames  now. 

23.547.  (Mr.  Da  Botik  Porter.)  At  the  time  of  flood 
I  anppose  a  large  quantity  of  sewage  goes  straight 
into  the  river  without  pftasing  through  the  difierent 
processea  which  are  uaoally  employed  P — should 
think  there  would  certainly  be  a  worse  state  of  afiairs 
M  far  as  conoema  the  amount  passing  into  the  river, 
bat  tl^  of  course  there  is  a  very  much  larger  quantity 
of  water  with  which  to  dilute  it. 

23.548.  (Chairman.)  The  question  is  whether  the 
flood  causes  a  certain  amount  of  sewa^  matter  to  go 
straight  into  the  Tbamea,  without  pusukg  throagh  t£e 
land  or  whatever  the  means  of  filtration  or  purification 
may  be  P — ^It  hardly  goes  straight  into  the  Thames. 

23.549.  (Jfr,  Da  Boek  Forier.)  When  there  is  a  flood 
and  a  very  large  quantity  coming  down  you  surely  mast 
have  more  than  the  sewage  works  (^n  deal  with  P — 
Stormwater  do  you  mean  P 

23.550.  YesP--Tl  suppose  to  some  extent  that  would 
bo  inoreased. 

23,^51.  iOhavman.)  How  can  that  be  P  As  I  under^ 
stand  these  sewage  works,  all  that  is  in  the  sewers  is 
put  uptm  a  given  quantity  of  land  P — I  think  I  may 
erplam  it  in  this  way,  that  when  these  sewage  worlui 
are  designed  they  are  designed  to  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  sewage,  but  they  are  not  designed  to  take 
an  excessive  quantity  whicn  may  be  canaed  by  the 
rainfall  being  mixed  with  the  sewage,  unless  it  is  the 
case  that  there  is  a  separation  of  the  sewage  from  the 
rainTall.  Wlien  the  two  are  combined  in  one  system 
a  heary  rainfall  will  cause  a  very  large  flow  into  the 
sewers,  whi(^  is  more  than  they  will  ca^,  and  to 
obviate  ai^  what  yon  might  call  blowing  up  or 
bursting  of  the  sewera,  t^ey  nave  what  they  eall  stozm 
outflows,  tiiat  is  to  si^*  certain  openings  irhore  the 
sewaf^e  flows  out  when  it  gets  t^  a  level  abovp 
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sill;  so  that   to   that  extent  there   would  be 
sewage  going  inxo  tho  river. 

23,552.  That  seems  to  point  to  this,  that  you  ought  7Tr»99 


to  have  separate  conduits  for  your  storm  overflow 
and  for  your  sewage  P — That  is  tho  perfect  system  no 
doubt. 

23.553.  Do  yon  over  aim  at  establiBhing  that  system  P 
—The  Oonservators  hare  no  voice  whaievur  in  the 
matter  so  far  as  the  system  whioh  is  adopted  is 
conconod. 

23.554.  They  have  a  Toice  to  this  extent — they  can 
say  yon  must  not  let  this  storm  overflow  charged  with 
sewage  come  into  the  Thames — do  what  you  like  to 
stop  it  P — Of  course  to  this  extent  they  have  a  voice. 
This  is  what  they  have  to  do ;  they  have  to  take  these 
effluents  and  have  them  analysed  and  if  they  oontain 
what  is  called  offensive  or  injurious  matter  they  can 
proceed  against  Uie  authority  who  puts  it  into  the 
river. 

23.555.  As  I  understand  yon,  in  tho  ciwe  of  a  storm 
or  a  aeries  of  atorma,  it  is  not  the  sewage  effluent, 
bnt  some  overflowing  stream  containing  aewage  that 
is  in  question  P — ^It  is  this,  that  the  aewage  of  the 
toini  is  mixed  with  a  very  largo  quantity  of  rainfalL 

23.556.  And  it  oomes  out,  you  say,  throngb  the  same 
conduit  P— Yes,  and  so  sew^;e  probaUy  would  oome 
cut  to  some  extent  more  than  it  would  otherwise. 

23.557.  Do  yon  ever  tost  or  control  that  storm  over- 
flow P — I  do  not  ^ow  personally  whether  they  ever 
did  bring  a  prosecution  on  account  of  Idiis  storm  water 
or  not ;  bnt  of  course  to  deal  witii  the  whole  sewa^ 
mixed  with  rain  water  would  entail  an  enormous 
expense. 

23.558.  (Major-Qenend  SeoU.)  It  is  inevitable,  is  it 
not,  with  most  systems  of  sewage  that  the  rain  and 
sews^  mixed  should  bo  allowed  to  go  direot  into  tlie 
streiun  P— It  is  with  every  system.  With  the  London 
system  it  is  just  the  same  ihmg. 

23.559.  (Chairman.)  The  proper  system  would  be 
that  the  storm  water  should  be  kept  separate  from  tho 
sewage  f — That  is  the  proper  theory  no  doubt,  bnt  it  is 
not  Mopted  as  a  rule. 

23.560.  (Kr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  know  whether 
any  towns  have  adopted  the  separate  system  P — I  can- 
not say  offhand. 

(Afr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  As  a  fact  some  few  towns 
have  on  a  small  scale. 

23.561.  (Chairman^  Noao  on  the  Thames  that  yon 
know  of  P — I  do  not  recidl  any  on  the  Thames. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Norwich  is  separate. 

23.562.  (Major-Qeneral  Scoit.)  They  find  the  road 
wauhinga  are  at  the  first  flush  as  fonl  as  imy  sowa«e, 
do  they  not  P— I  suppose  the  first  washing  down  of  a 
flood  is  not  as  good  certainly  as  the  water  ought  to  bo, 
bnt  af1»r  a  little  while  there  is  an  improvement. 

23.563.  The  first  flush  of  tho  street  washisf^s  of  a 
town  by  rain  wonld  be  ns  foul  as  any  sewage,  would  it 
uotP — It  would  probably  be  very  htrgely  fluted  no 
donbt  by  the  rain,  bnt  still  it  would  be  undoubtedly 
objectionable  water  to  drink. 

{Mr.  BaMour  Broume.)  In  London  tho  first  of  the 
washings  of  the  streets  is  worse  tJiaa  the  ordinary 
sewage. 

23.564.  (Ohavimd.n.)  Is  not  Mr.  Grovesthe  ohemiat  of 
the  Conservancy  P — He  xa. 

23,565. 1  think  he  told  na  that  yon  might  take  tho  firat 
days'  flood  with  impunity.  You,  yourself,  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  sewa^  in  flood 
waters  on  the  first,  seoond,  third,  and  fourth  days  in 
flood  ? — ^No,  I  have  no  knowledge  personally  of  mnch  of 
the  sewage  question  at  all.    It  is  not  in  my  department. 

23,566.  M.r.  Groves  told  \ia  that  the  Water  Companies 
might  be  allowed  to  take  flood  waters  with  perfect 
safety  if  they  were  placed  in  a  leorge  storage  reservoir ; 
md  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  ho  found 
that  flood  waters  would  give  i^ter  subsidonce  better 
water  than  the  water  taken  from  the  Thames  when  it 
was  not  in  flood ;  yon  have  no  opinion  about  that,  X 
undenttsi^  P— Kone  whatever. 

2;^ 567.  Yon  have  told  us  that  in  your  opinion  Bioh- 
mond  Weir  would  be  deteriorated  if  only  100  million 
gallons  came  over  iast«td  of  200  millions  P — Yes,  that 
would  bo  so. 

23,568.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  Do  you 
thjnk  it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  part,  say. 
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ROYAL  COUMISSIO^r  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Mr.  C.  J.  between  Richmond  Weir  and  Molesev,  or  above  the 
More,     locks,  if  ouly  a  smaller  quantity  came  down  ? — It  would 
huTe  this  effect,  that  it  would  reduce  the  current  very 
TO  Jan.  99  considerably,  and  reduce  it  down  to  a  point  at  which  it 
~~~~    would  be  really  almost  stagnant  woter.   If  you  reduced 
the  flow  to  100  million  galLons  at  Teddington,  vou 
would  reduce  the  current  to,  I  think,  about  one-tenth 
of  a  mile  an  hour  between  Molescy  and  Teddington. 

23.569.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  What  is  tlie  present 
current  there  P— It  is  probably  less  than  half  a  mile,  or 

something  like  that. 

23.570.  (Ohairman.)  Half  a  mile  an  hour  ?— Something 
like  that.  In  the  summer  it  would  not  be  so  much — 
it  is  not  very  much,  but  that  is  what  it  would  be, 
Cf^cnlating  the  sectional  area  with  100  million  gallons. 

23.571.  (Mr.  Pope.)  What  is  it  with  200  million 
gallons  P — I  think  abont  twice  as  much. 

53.572.  (JUV.  Do  Both  Borter,)  Yoa  reduoe  the  speed 
one-half  of  l^e  fluw  of  the  river?— Yes,  tlwtia  about 
what  it  is. 

23.573.  If  it  is  so  Tory  slow,  does  not  it  conduce  to 
Tcgetatiou  P— No,  the  water  is  too  deep  for  that  in  the 
reach.  If  the  water  is  over  6  feet,  or  so,  I  do  not  think 
the  velocity  of  the  cnrrent  has  much  to  do  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  Barnes.  If  it  is  less  dian  6  feet, 
yon  generally  find  it  hat. 

23.574.  (Chairman.)  The  same  quantity  of  water 
would  be  in  the  river  whether  the  flow  is  rapid  or  slow 
abovn  the  locks.  Yon  do  not  reduce  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  river  above  the  locks? — No,  the  same 
volume  would  be  there,  because  it  la  maintained  at  one 
level ;  bnt  it  would  travel  at  a  less  velocity. 

23.575.  Of  course,  the  same  proportion  of  sewage 
effluent  would  be  coming  into  that  comparatively  stag- 
nant water  P— That  is  so. 

23.576.  Do  yen  think  that  would  make  any  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  water  P — I  think  that  undoubtedly, 
it  yon  lower  the  cnrrent  practically  to  a  very  slow 
current ;  indeed,  these  sewi^e  effluents  that  come  in 
from  Kingston  and  the  Kulesey  Sewage  Works  will 
hare  more  chance  of  making  the  water  objectionable 
than  if  the  current  was  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the 
water  down  more  rapidly. 

23.577.  Bnt  nobody  takes  water  for  drinking  between 
Molesey  and  Teddington  P— No,  not  for  drinking.  I 
may  say  that  nobody  does  ^actioally,  but  there  is  the 
power  of  taking  water  for  drinking  in  two  of  the  Water 
Companies  still  existing  at  one  of  these  intakes — ^not 
that  they  exercise  it  at  present,  I  believe. 

23,57S.  (Mr.  Fffniber.)  At  Seething  Wells,  yon  meanP 
— At  Seething  Wells  there  is  still  a  power  in  the  Ohel- 
soa  and  Lambeth  companies  to  take  water  if  thoy  choose 

on  an  oinergeacy. 

23.579.  With  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  P — With  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

23.580.  (MaJor-GenmU  Seoit.)  No,  not  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  7 — Is  that  not  so  P 

-23,581.  They  have  to  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Boanl  that  they  are  taking  it. 

23.582.  (Ohairman.)  That  is  all P— That  is  so, 

perhaps. 

23.583.  And  that  is  only  in  cases  of  emergency.  I 
forget  whether  that  is  defined  in  the  statute?— lam 
only  talking  of  drinking^  water.  Yon  might  get  this 
water  in  a  condition  which  was  rather  objectionable  to 
the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  if  yon  alUmed  sufficient 
sewage  effluent  to  get  in  there  and  not  be  curied  away 
with  the  running  stream. 

23.584.  I  thought  we  started  with  the  datnra  that  the 
sewage  effluents  were  innocuous  P — T  do  not  think 
sewiigo  effluents  are  innocuous  at  all  if  tbey  are  not 
carried  away  in  running  water,  however  good  the 
effluent  may  be.  Unless  it  is  a  wonderfully  pure  effluent 
it  must  be  put  into  running  water  and  carried  away 
before  it  is  reallj^  safe.  If  yon  put  it  into  a  stagnant 
pool,  eventually  it  must  have  some  effect  on  it.  The 
Brent  is  a  very  good  illustration,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
what  happened  by  putting  sewage  effluent  into  a  dry 
stream. 

23.585.  But  what  makes  the  Brent  so  fonl  is  that  it 
mts  sewaire  effluents  which  are  not  treated,  is  it  not  P— 
They  pretend  to  treftt  then.  I  do  not  know  vheilier 
titeydoi 


(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  that  pretence  that  makes  the  whole 
difference. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  IE  I  wers  to 
give  your  lordships  exactly  the  position  of  the  payments 
which  are  made  by  the  respective  Water  Oompanie!i. 
The  agreements  were :  An  iw^cment  in  1852,  which 
had  reference  to  the  take  of  200  million  gallons,  which 
was  mentioned  at  that  time  as  the  limit  of  the  various 
Companies.  Then,  in  the  Act  of  1866  and  in  the  Act 
of  1&78,  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts  for  those  years, 
there  were  greatly  increased  payments  made,  autho- 
rised by  statute,  but  no  increased  take  of  water,  the 
payments  being  supposed  to  remunerate  the  Thames 
Oonservancy  for  the  additional  duties  in  the  w^  of 
porificatiou,  which  Uiose  Acts  put  upon  them.  Then 
the  agreements  of  1886  were  entered  mto  between  the 
Companies,  which  gave  an  increased  payment  for  an 
ima^ased  onantity  of  water,  and  raised  it  up  to  24^ 
million  gallons.  Then  there  is  the  Aot  of  IBM,  the 
schedule  of  which  confirmed  those  agreements,  and 
deals  with  the  question  of  payments.  That  Act  greatly 
increased  the  payments  by  the  Companies,  and  pot 
further  duties  upon  tbe  Thames  Conservancy,  but  aid 
not  increase  the  rights  of  the  Companies  to  take  more 
water.  So  that  the  actual  relations  between  the  pay- 
ments and  the  quantity  of  wator  taken  does  not  exist 
except  in  the  cases  of  E^eements,  and  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  payment  is  to  enable  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy to  maintain  the  purification  of  the  river, 
which  is  their  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  Water 
Companies  combined.  I  believe  the  payments  by  agree- 
ment, which  are  the  payments  by  agreement  of  1852 
and  1886,  are  about  a  third  of  the  whole  payments 
which  are  either  made  by  agreement  or  under  the  force 
of  statute. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  suppose  that 
the  Conservancy  are  infinenced  by  the  fact  tiiat  they 
receive  money  from  the  water  companies. 

(Mr.  De  Bods  Porter.)  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bautoue  Baowss. 

23.586.  Just  one  or  two  qoestioiu.  Aa  I  understand, 
if  this  flow  is  diminished  toe  current  is  diminished  tooP 
—Yes,  undoubtedly. 

23.587.  Ton  say  that  sewage  put  into  stagnant  or 
semi-stagnant  water  is  apt  to  become  offezuive  to  people 
living  near  it  whether  it  is  used  for  domestic  purposes 
or  not  P— I  think  there  is  that  danger,  certainly. 

23.588.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  what  is  called  second- 
ary  deocnnpositiou  in  an  effineut  when  it  is  put  into 
water  P — Tea. 

23.589.  Just  let  me  ask  you  about  another  matter. 
You  stated  quite  truly  that  these  sewa^  farms  and 
things  of  that  sort  were  apt  to  beget  a  niUBanoe  unless 
they  were  carefully  watched  ? — That  is  so. 

23.590.  And,  as  I  understand  the  money  that  you 
receive  is  partly  spent  in  watching,  as  far  as  you  can, 
the  whole  of  the  Thames  Valley  P— Yes.  The  Thames 
Valley  is  divided  out  into  dietriots,  each  district  has 
an  inspector  and  sub-inspectors,  and  they  go  periodically 
all  over  tbe  district  lookmg  out  for  any  visibio  source 
of  pollution,  and  taking  samples  from  tike  works  where 
the  sewage  is  treated. 

23.591.  I  take  it  that  without  that  careful  watching 
the  Water  at  the  intakes  of  the  water  companies  would 
not  be  fit  to  drink? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  watch- 
ing has  a  wonderful  effect  in  purifying  the  water. 

23.592.  Are  you  aware  that  even  notwithstanding  this 
watching  there  are  very  often  accidents.  Was  there 
an  accident  recently  when  a  sewer  burst  near  Snnlmry, 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  sewage  came  undiluted  into 
the  Thames.  Do  yon  know  that  P — No,  I  do  not  know 
that. 

23.593.  CJuiirman.)  But  that  is  a  thing'  that  your 
inspectors  would  surely  have  known  if  it  h(M  happened, 
is  it-  uotV — Quite  BO;  no  doubt  they  know  it  at  the  office. 

2  J,594.  [Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  not  within  your 
own  particular  knowledge  I  tske  it  P— That  is  it. 

23,695.  Now,  yon  said  something  about  your  anxiety 
being  to  have  200  million  gallons  as  a  real  minimum. 
Did  you  mean  that  you  wanted  the  Companies  when 
it  fell  below  the  200  million  gallons  to  make  it  up  to 
200  million  gallons.  Was  that  what  you  wanted  f — No, 
I  do  not  think  we  went  so  far  as  that. 

23,596.  What  did  yon  mean  by  a  real  minimam* 
beoaoM  I  do  not  undsnitand  yon  P-^The  real  minimum 
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Ib  t^A  that  at  the  present  time  the  Companies  may  take 
ap  to  a  certain  amount — 130  million  g^llODS  irrespective 
of  what  is  coming  down  tbe  river.  The  limitation  only 
tppliog  to  what  we  call  tbe  exoesB  quantity. 

{Ghaiman.)  55^  millione. 

,'Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes.  But  yon  see  it  is  not  a 
reftl  minimum  if  the  Companies  merely  abstain  from 
tekins  water  when  it  falls  under  200  million  gallona. 
One  &y  last  year  it  fell  to  under  42  million  gallons. 

[Chairmii.)  No,  it  was  42  millions  after  tfao  com- 
panies bad  takon  it. 

( Jfr.  Balfour  B^'ovms.)  AXter  the  Companies  had  taken 
tlieir  13o  million  gallons. 

[Chtirman.)  Yos. 

(Wiine$i)  Bat  I  may  say  that  last  year  was  the  only 
jear,  I  Uiiak  when  the  water  ever  did  fall  to  anything 
like  that. 

23.597.  (Hr.  Balfour  Srovmo.)  Now  I  find  that  Toa 
hare  consistently  insisted  that  any  diminution  below 
200  million  gallons  wonld  be  an  evil.  I  find  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancv,  Sir  Frederick 
DixoD  Harbland,  speaking  on  the  Soutnwark  and  Yaux- 
hall  Bill  of  mm,  said,  "We  have  most  oarefully 
"  examined  the  whole  matU-r ;  of  course,  having  charge 
"  of  the  river  for  bo  many  years,  we  have  not  the 
"  slightest  hesitation  in  sayinf^  that  it  would  be  risky  to 
"  reduce  the  minimum  below  200  million  gallons." 
That  was  at  Penton  Hook,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  same 
OS  tbe  200  million  gallons  you  have  been  speaking  of 
to-day,  is  it  notP — Yes. 

23.598.  It  is  a  similar  amount,  but  in  fact  it  is 
traualating  it  to  Penton  Hook,  instead  of  to  tbe 
Thames.^ — Yes,  that  is  so.  It  is  rather  a  complicated 
calculation,  but  it  really  means  200  million  gallons  at 
Tcddington. 

23.599.  In  your  view,  should  not  the  limit  be  at  Ted- 
dingtKHL  rather  than  at  Penton  Hook  or  Bell  Weir  ? — 
If  the  companies  were  amalgamated  and  we  had  to  deal 
with  one  single  board  I  think  you  mi^ht  very  well 
substitute  Teddington,  but,  I  think  iu  existins  circnm" 
Btaaces  whore  we  have  so  many  companies  to  deal  with 
it  is  better  it  should  be  at  Penton  Hook,  where  it  has 
been  fixed  to  ba  by  two  Aots  of  Parliament. 

(JTr.  Bom.)  It  would  be  very  hard  on  the  Sonthwark 
and  Yaauall  Company  that  it  should  be  at  Teddington 
and  my  friend  Hr.  Balfour  Browne  aided  the  Thfunes 
CoDserranoy  in  putting  it  at  Penton  Hook. 

(CAairmoff.)  That  is  a  mere  incident  of  professional 

life. 

23.600.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovmt.)  You  have  given  the 
total  flow  of  the  Thames  last  year.  The  total  flow  was 
^,421  million  gallons.  That  is  every  drop  of  water 
that  came  down— floods  and  ever^'thmg? — -Whatever 
figure  I  gave  was  the  exact  measurement,  and  that  is 
after  the  Wat«r  Companies,  of  course,  had  taken  their 
quantiLies,  which  might  amount  to  another  40,00>i> 
million  gallons,  or  something  like  that. 

23.601.  Was  that  after  the  Water  Oompanies  f— Tea, 
afler  th^  had  taken  their  quantities. 

23.602.  That  yon  said  came  to  6^  million  gallons  a 
day  P— After  the  Companies  had  taken  their  1^  milliou 
gi^ons. 

2^1,803.  To  take  another  200  million  gallons,  or  what- 
cTor  it  is,  ont  of  that,  would  rednoo  the  quantity  to 
a  very  low  figure  indeed. 

(Ifr.  Pc^e.)  442  million  gallons. 

-23,60i.  (3fr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  That  is  on  tho  average 
of  counef — On  the  average. 

23.605.  Yon  mentioned  the  pleasure  traffic.  Will 
yra  tell  mo  what  does  a  baige  draw  P— A.  barge  draws 

to  4  ft.  6  ins. 

23.606.  Then  tbe  barge  traffic  even  in  the  very  lightest 
class  of  barges  would  be  stopped  if  the  7  ins.  were 
taken  off  the  top  of  the  water  at  Bicluuond  Weir  P — 
Yes. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  but  it  could  not  go  up  with  the 
2  ft  6  ins.  with  tbe  200  million  gallons. 

23.607.  (3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Even  at  the  present 
time  the  water  is  so  scarce  that  the  barge  traffic  at 
that  particular  part  of  the  river  la  to  a  large  extent 
stopped,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  altogether  stopped. 

^r.  Pm&sr.)  They  tmly  go  up  on  the  tide. 


{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  They  have  to  wait  at  low 
water,  I  think. 

{Witne$$.)  They  go  np  with  the  tide. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  So  that  in  any  way  they  are  affected. 

23.608.  (Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  PorgiTe  me.  Would 
not  it  lengthen  the  time  that  the  barges  were  delayed 
if  you  diminished  the  qnmtity  of  water  P — If  you  had 
sufficient  water  at  present  for  the  barges  to  go  up,  but 
you  have  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  uiere  is  no  oarge 
traffic  up  at  low  water. 

23.609.  Now  thei-e  is  one  thing  you  did  not  mentiou 
I  think.  You  did  say  as  I  understand,  that  if  this  flow 
was  diminished  there  wonld  be  a  tendency  to  silt  below 
Richmond  Weir  P— Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  a 
tendency  during  summer  months  to  silt  there. 

23.610.  Supposing  all  land  water  stopped,  the  river 
Thames  would  silt  up  entirely,  would  it  not  P — I  should 
be  sorry  to  oontemplato  the  stopping  of  all  land  wat^. 

23.611.  No,  no,  just  follow  me.  That  is  nob  the 
propositicoi. 

{Chairman.)  If  there  is  no  water  there  wanld  be  no 
river. 

23.612.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  a  &ct,  however, 
that  if  you  stopped  all  laud  water,  although  you  had 
the  tide  coming  up  once  every  day,  or  twice  every  day. 
and  going  down,  the  Thames  womd  silt  up  inevitably  P 
— Yes,  some  of  it. 

23.613.  Is  not  that  so  P — ^It  would  be  a  very  serious 
state  of  affairs  if  you  stopped  all  luid  water. 

23.614.  Wonld  not  it  silt  up  P  — I  daresay. 

23.615.  Do  you  know  of  any  tidal  creek  that  is  kept 
open  simply  by  tidal  water  P — ^No,  I  do  not. 

23.616.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every 
creek  on  the  sea  shore  silts  np  P — I  think  pretty  nearly, 
unless  there  is  some  land  water  coming  down. 

23.617.  No,  no,  I  say  a  creek  with  no  river  water 
running  into  it.    Do  they  all  silt  up.P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  Wherever  it  is  a  muddy  or 
sandy  estuary  they  do. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Take  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  dredged,  I  should 
think. 

( Chairman.)  Portsmouth  Harbour  has  a  strong  stream 
running  into  it. 

(WUnetB.)  That  is  hardly  an  estuary,  I  think. 

23.618.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Of  course,  it  is  not  the 
proposition  to  do  that,  but  it  is  the  proposition  to 
mcrease  the  amount  of  land  water  that  they  con  take 
out,  and  must  not  that,  atany  rate,  tend  in  tUo  direction 
of  silting  P — Of  course,  every  gallon  you  may  say, 
tbeoretiCNuIy,  would  tend  to  produce  less  flow  to  some 
extent. 

23.619.  (Chairman.)  Bat  which  brings  down  moro 
silt — tbe  land  water  that  is  coming  down  from  the  laud, 

or  the  tidal  water  thar-  is  coming  np  the  river  P  1 

should  think  the  tidal  water  brings  np  the  moat. 

23.620.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Bot  when  it  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  tidal  influence  it  lays  it  down  P— Yes. 

23.621.  (Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  Which  soonrs  out  tho 
most,  the  upland  waters  or  the  other  P— I  think  the 
maiutenouoo  o!  the  river  is  duo  prindpallyio  the  floods 
which  oomo  down  in  the  winter. 


Cro3s>examined  by  Mr.  Peubbb. 

23.622.  As  I  understand  yon,  Teddington  Weir, 
although  it  is  inoonvemout  for  the  purposes  of  calcula< 
tion,  yet  it  enables  all  the  calculations  to  lio  nuule  P— . 
Yes,  it  does ;  yon  can  make  tiiem. 

23.623.  I  suppose  some  alteration  in  its  constmotion 
would  get  rid  of  the  incouvonieuces  even,  would  it  not  P 
—It  is  quite  possible  to  adapt  the  weir  to  the  measure 
meut  of  tbe  water. 

23.624.  And  it  would  be  no  very  great  matter,  would 
it  P— Of  course  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  but 
it  could  be  done. 

23.625.  When  you  say  "a  good  deal  of  money,"  1 
suppose  we  ought  to  know  what  you  think  it  would  coat 
to  make  it  convenient,  and  what  wonld  be  convenient 
for  the  purpose  P— I  should  think  yon  would  spend 
&,000I.  before  you  really  oould  make  a  good  job  of  it. 


Mr.  a  J. 
More. 

ao  Jan.'SS 
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BOTAL  COJOnSSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLT : 


Mr.  C.  J.  ■  23,626.  Yon  also  mentioned  the  posiibilitf  of  com- 
More.     pensating  you  for  tbe  loss  of  the  100  million  gallons 

  per  day  and  turning  the  200  million  gallons  into  1 00 

80  Jan. '99  million  gallons.  Bat  if  a  tidal  reuervotr  were  made, 
have  you  considered  that  qnestion  P — Wben  Lord  Bal- 
fonr's  Commission  were  considering  this  question  I  did 
put  before  them  a  proposition  for  making  a  tidal  reser- 
voir  up  at  Bichmond  to  provide  for  this  diminished 
Quantity  of  irater  as  one  meanit  of  doing  it. 

23.627.  What  sort  of  sized  reservoir  do  you  consider 
wonld  be  ixocesBary  P — That  reservoir  was  to  be  23  acres 
in  extent  and  8  feet  deep,  I  think,  the  depth  being 
limited  by  tbe  range  of  the  tide. 

23.628.  And  about  what  would  it  hare  held  P— It  waa 
intended  to  hold  50  million  gallons. 

23.629.  That  could  have  been  filled  and  let  out  every 
other  tide  P— Yes,  that  was  tbe  idea,  but  as  it  would  be 
filled  every  tide,  it  would  provide  a  quanti^  of  lOU 
million  gallons  a  day. 

23.630.  If  that  were  done,  would  it  get  rid  of  your 
ol^eotion  to  the  lowering  of  the  minimum  from  200 
Bullion  gallons  to  100  million  gallons  P— It  would  be  a 
means  of  course  of  supplying  the  deficiency — of  making 
np  the  deficiency. 

23.631.  And  so  it  jwould  get  rid  of  itP— Probably  it 
would. 

23.632.  [Ohairman.)  It  wonld  not  get  rid  of  your 
objections  to  the  effect  upon  tbe  river  above  the  locks  P 
—No,  it  would  DOb ;  but,  of,  coarse,  it  is  possible  to 
d«kl  even  with  that  by  carnring  tbe  sewage  down  tbe 
lower  reaches.  You  might  do  that,  ft  is  nut  an 
impossible  problem  at  all. 

23.633.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  "What  sort  of  coat  did  you  put 
in  your  own  mind  for  this  retnervoir  at  Bichmtmd  P— I 
really  did  not  make  an  estimate  of  it  at  all. 

23.634.  But  I  think  you  had  formed  some  idea  of 
what  the  cost  would  be,  had  yon  not  P — ^Yes.  Probably 
it  would  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  before  you  had 
fijiished  it. 

23.635.  200,000Z.  to  300,0001.  ?--200,000;.  to  30O,O00L 
I  should  think  in  that  position. 

23.636.  (ChaimMm.)  Land  at  Bichmond  is  worth  3002. 
an  acre  P— [t  was  proposed  to  put  it  in  the  Doer  Pork 
there. 

23.637.  On  the  Grown  land  P— Yes. 

23.638.  {Mr.  Femher.)  Now,  passing  to  another  matter, 
I  uziderstood  you  to  say  the  ofiect  of  the  difference 
between  100  million  gallons  and  200  million  gallons 
going  down  would  be  about  7  ins.  at  Bichmond,  4-^  ins. 
at  Kew,  and  that  it  would  disappear  at  Hammersmith, 
did  you  not  say  P — It  wonid  disappear  somewhere  down 
the  river — Putney,  or  somewhere  like  that — I  cannot 
exactly  say  where, 

23.639.  "Would  your  objection,  so  far  as  navigation 
goes,  be  got  rid  of  if  there  was  that  half-tidal  lock  of 
which  you  spoke  and  which  yon  said  was  the  projects 
*wonH  it  be  got  rid  of  if  it  were  made  somewhere  about 
Hammersmith  or  Putney  ?  

23.640.  {Mr.  StUfowr  Browne..)  Or  Wandsworth?— 
No,  I  should  not  like  that— I  should  not  like  it  at 
Wandsworth.  It  has  never  been  gone  into  carefully. 
There  are  a  great  many  questions  which  would,  havo 
to  be  raised  by  that — the  abstraction  of  tidal  water  and 
the  effect  on  the  traffic  and  all  that.  That  wonld  be 
a  very  big  question. 

23.641.  (Mr,  Pemher.)  Kow  with  regard  to  the  in- 
convenience to  the  pleasure  tnUQo.  Is  there  any 
inconvenience  to  anyone  except  those  who  go  in  those 
penny  steamers  P~-The  boat  people  complain  that  the 
water  is  very  low  and  the  foreduwe  uposed— too  low 
-for  getting  their  boats  in  the  water  and  so  forth. 

23.642.  But  even  maintaining  the  minimum  of  200 
million  gallons  would  not  prevent  the  exposure  of  the 
foreshore.  It  would  only,  as  you  say,  take  oiF  17  ft. 
on  each  side  of  it? — Of  coutue  it  makes  it  worse.  That 
is  it. 

23.643.  It  makes  it  a  bit  broader,  that  is  all.  I  am 
asked  to  ask  you  what  is  the  method  of  working 
lUchmond  Lopk  P<— ^ohmond  Iiock  is  worked  in  this 


way :  Snpjposing  the  Btuioes  to  be  down  when  the  tide 
rises  to  a  level  of  what  we  call  half  tide,  the  sluices 
are  raised  simultaneously,  and  then  the  tide  is  allowed 
to  flow  up  as  far  as  Teddington.  Then,  on  the  ebb 
tide,  the  tide  is  allowed  to  flow  out  freely  till  the 
water  falls  to  the  same  level,  5  ft.  9  ins.  below  Trinity, 
which  is  about  half  tide.  Then  the  sluices  are  lowered 
and  the  land  water,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  allowed  to 
pass  under  the  sluices,  but  always  maintainiiig  the 
same  level. 

'  23,644.  In  your  judgmeUt,  does  the  Bichmond  Look 
have  any  flushing  power  P— None  whatever. 

28.645.  S'one  P— Not  as  at  present  construoted. 

23.646.  ICy  iViend  has  asked  you  a  great  number  of 
questions  atpout  sewaco  coming  into  the  river  from  the 
TariouB  towns.  IwiUask  you  one  general  question: 
Do  yvu ;  think  that  the  Thames  Conservancy,  as  at 
present  constituted  and  empowered,  can  make  purifi- 
cation keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population  P 
— I  have  no  donbt  whatever  about  it. 

23.647.  No  doubt  they  can  P—The  powers  they  have 
under  their  Acts  of  Parluunent,  and  the  way  in  which 
.they  exercise  those  powers,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
would  make  the  water  of  the  Thames  as  pure  as  you 
can  m^e  water  in  a  river. 

23.648.  {Chairman.)  As  pure  as  what  ? — As  pure  u 

it  can  be  got  out  of  a  river. 

23.649.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Then  you  answer  my  c|nestion 
in  tho  affirmative — that  ^ou  do  think  the  purification 
will  keep  pace  with  the  increase  the  population  P— 
I  do  think  so  undoubtedly. 

23.650.  There  is  one  more  qnestion,  and  one  only,  I 
think,  that  I  have  to  ask.  At  present,  of  course,  as 
yon  know,  we  are  bound  to  take  our  130  xnillion  gallons 
(supposing  we  do  take  itj  all  in  one  day — we  are 
obliged  to  take  it  day  by  day.  Wo  cannot  average  it 
over  six  months,  sayP~No;  that  130  million  gallons 
you  are  obliged  to  take  within  24  hours — 'the  proportion 
of  each  Company,  whichever  Company  it  belongs  to. 

23.651.  Within  the  24  hours,  aocording  to  whichever 
Company  it  belongs  to  P — Yes. 

23.652.  Should  you  prefer  that  the  Companies  should 
be  allowed  to  store,  and  then  average  their  take  over 
six  months,  leaving  a  minimum  of  100  million  gallons ; 
or  would  you  like  the  present  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue with  regard  to  the  130  million  gallons — which  is 
best  for  the  river.  Which  would  you  prefer — would 
you  prefer  that  the  present  state  of  things  continued, 
and  that  they  took  the  130  million  gallons  without 
storage,  as  they  do  now,  thereby  reducing  tho  flow,  as 
we  saw  one  dav  this  tow,  they  did  r^ucc  tbe  total 
flow  to  42  million  gulons — or  would  you  prefer  a 
minimum  of  100  million  gallons,  with  a  power  of 
aren^ng  on  the  basis  of  uie  year  1898  P— I  should 
prefer  an  absolute  minimum,. a  guaranteed  tninipiwpn  of 
200  million  gallons,  and  let  the  compuiies  tako  t^e 
water  whenever  they  please. 

23.653.  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  would  you  prefer 
a  miDimiim  of  100  million  gallons  to  the  present  state 
of  things  p — I  do  not  want  100  million  gallons  at  all 
I  thought  we  were  talking  of  200  million  gallons. 

23.654.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  think. 
My  friend  talked  to  you  about  the  sewage  being  put 
into  these  stagnant  pools,  and  that  there  would  bo 
secondary  decomposition  Betting  in.  In  the  first  plafle, 
should  you  call  the  pool,  say  between — say,  Teddington 
and  Bichmond  a  stagnant  pool,  considering  that  it  is 
emptied  every  tide  P — ^No,  not  Teddington  and  Bich- 
mond—not  1^  all,  Uolesey  and  Teddington — wbich 
was  the  reach  we  are  talking  of— are  not  emptied  every 
tide — ^that  in  not  emptied  every  tide. 

23.655.  Should  you  call  that  stagnantP— It  is  prac* 
tically  stagnant,  if  you  have  got  only  a  stream  of 
running  waJ;er  about  a  tenth  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

23,666.  At  all  events,  if  sewage  is  not  properly 
treated,  is  there  any  secondary  decomposition  in  the 
effluents  P — I  am  afraid  it  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
fttlly  treated  indeed  before  you  could  get  it  without — 
before  you  could  feel  safe  about  it.  '  Fraotioally,  it 
would  be  so. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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loeatenant-GoIonel  Ajib&ius  Biokus  ICabk  Lockwood,  ILF.,  called  aod  exammed. 


23,657.  (Okamnan.)  You  are  chAirman  of  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company  Yes,  oiui^  in  oon- 
aeodon  with  that  might  I  state  that,  at  the  time  when 
the  Iste  chairman  retired  it  was  not  contemplated  that 
Iip  gliould  be  examined  by  tills  Oommissioa.  Bat  be 
is  present.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  bo  thought  that  he 
tiad  ernded  being  asked  questions  in  any  way. 
ISt.  Banbury  is  hero. 

23,668.  The  impresnou,  if  I  may  ventare  to  state  it, 
it  that  we  hare  too  many  witnesses  from  the  Bast 
London  Company.  We  do  not  want  to  hear  three 
jUpntlomon  from  each  Company.  You  had  been  a 
director,  I  believe,  some  years  before  you  wore  chair* 
Bun?— YeSf  three  years,  I  think  it  is,  in  all.  . 

23,659.  Yonarealientenant-coloneliintheColdstream 
Qnards  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Epping 
Diririon  of  Essex,  eA  we  know  ?— Yes. 

i!3,660.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  Board 
of  the  Company  ?— Hine. 

23.661.  Have  yon  a  committee  to  deal  with  com- 
plaints ? — Yes,  we  hare  a  committee  that  meets  on 
Fridays,  which  we  call  an  "  appeal  committee  "  whioh 
anybody  can  attend  who  has  a  oomplaint  to  make  as 
regards  supply  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

23.662.  Do  yon  find  that  the  situation  of  yonr 
central  office  is  oonvenient  for  yonr  oustomers  P— Yes, 

we  do.  * 

23.663.  Where  is  it?— It  is  in  St.  Helen's  Place,  that 
it  cio»e  to  Liverpool  Street  and  the  big  station,  and 
coming  oat  of  Bishopsgate  Siareet. 

^,664.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  management 
altogether  P— We  have  put  it  down  at  246502. 

23.665.  We  have  already  heard  that  yonr  company 
began  the  sytltem  of  constant  supply  P— ^Hiat  is  bo. 

23.666.  That  is,  before  the  Loudon  Ooanty  Council 
applied  the  whip,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  to  the  other 
companies  P — That  is  so. 

28.667.  What  proportion  of  your  district  is  now  under 
constant  supply  P — -I,  think  it  is  90  odd  per  cent,  of 
houses  that  are  under  constant  supply.  We  have  only 
just  a  few  houses— I  think  it  is  1,600  altogether,  in 
the  whole  district  that  are  not  under  constant  supply, 
and  that  refers  principally  to  some  portion  of  my 
eonsiituency  at  Buckhnrst  Hill,  on  very  high  ground. 

23.668.  Hare  you  done  anything  to  improve  the 
qoality  of  the  Lea  water  P — ^Yes,  we  have.  We  have 
made  intercepting  drains. 

23,6^9.  Of  course  we  know  there  has  been  a  failure  of 
supply — I  (mnnot  use  any  other  phrase— last  autumn, 
I       and  on  previous  occasions  P — ^Yes,  nnfortuoately,  there 
I       is  no  doubt  we  did  fail  to  continue  our  snpply,  as  it  is 
I       carried  on  generally ;  but  it  was  rather  in  the  nature  of 
'       ft  bank  that  pays  aa  long  as  it  can,  and  then  sends 
round  the  comer  for  $ome  more  notes — we  did  not  put 
up  the  shutters.. 

23.670.  No,  but  yon  pat  them  half  opP— We  began. 
We  sent  round  for  some  notes.  We  sent  to  get  some 
more  notes,  and  we  Nipplied  our  customers  as  long  as 
we  could. 

23.671.  I  need  not  ask  you — I  daresay  you  did  yonr 
beat  to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  to  the  inhatntants  P— - 
We  did  our  beet  indeed.  I  regret  it,  and  I  am  sore  the 
Board  regret  the  inconvenience  that  many  of  the  poorest 
people  were  put  to,  uid  of  course  we  have  a  number  of 
poor  customers. 

23.672.  It  is  now  pretty  clear,  that  given  a  year  like 
last  year,  or  even  given  an  ordinary  year,  yonr  suppUes 
are  insofficient  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  to  all  yonr 
customers  throughout  the  summer  P— Oh  no;  I  do  not 
think  I  should  like  to  admit  that  at  all. 

23.673.  I  mean  we  have  had  Mr.  Bryan  here,  who 
estimated  that  it  would  require  aid  to  the  tune  of  24,000 
miUion  gallons  P — I  beg  yonr  pardon,  but  I  did  not 
qoite  understand  you.  You  mean  without  calling  on 
other  companies  P 

23,974.  Yes  P— Yes,  I  did  not  quite  catch  it. 

23.675.  Yon  attribute  part  of  the  inconvenience  of 
last  year  to  the  removal  of  oistems,  I  believe  P — 
Greatly. 

23.676.  Do  you  share  the  view  apparently  of  the  local 
aathorities  that  cisterns  are  a  nnieance*  that  tiiey  must 


be  suppressed  P — No,  I  like  them.  I  should  ivefer  infi- 
nitely to  sec  cisterns. 

23,677.  Bat  we  have  been  told  that  in  the  class  of 
houses  diat  exist  in  yonr  district,  it  is  praoticaUy  im-, 
posmble  to  keep  the  oistems  clean  and  wholesome  P — X 
rmlly  do  not  see  why,  because  certainly  the  company 
are  aided  hy  the  local  health  oiUcers*  and  they  are 
extremely  active  gentlemen,  and  I  dp  noc  see  why  they 
should  not  visit  the  cisterns  tha$ame  aa  th^look  after 
the  drains  and  other  things. 

2S,9f8.  But  we  have  had  some  of  them  before  na, 
and  th^  did  visit  the  ciBtems,  and  found  them  full 
of  mud  and  mice  P — Then  they  did  not  visit  them  often 
enough.  I  cannot  see  that  tbei*e  is  any  more  difficulty 
in  inspecting  a  cistern  than  in  inspecting  priwies  or 
drains  myself.  It  would  certainly  have  obriated,  I  was 
going  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inconvenience  to 
oar  poor  customers  if  they  had  had  their  cisterns. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  would  not 
pay  us  to  provide  oistems  in  some  places,  only  they 
would  probably  sell  them,  or  boil  their  fish  in  them,  or 
something  like  that. 

23.679.  Do  you  find  that  cisterns  have  a  habit  of' 
disappearing  in  your  district  P — ^In  a  obtain  class  of 
house  I  am  afraid  there  wonld  be  that.tendenoy  unless 
tiiey  were  looked  after. 

23.680.  That  would  bo  very  expensive,  wonld  it  not, 
to  keep  watching  yonr  dstems  day  and  night  P — Yes. 

23.681.  It  does  not  seem  prac^cable.  Do  yon  refuse 
to  supply  houses  where  there  ara  no  dotems,  to  begin 
with  P— Yes,  to  lay  them  on. 

23,6^.  You  have  a  remedy,  I  suppose,  if  the  cistern 
is  subpequently  removed.  I  think  we  have  gone  into 
that  question  P— Yes,  I  believe  we  have. 

23.683.  But  you  never  exercise  it  P — No. 

23.684.  (Sir  John  DormgUm.)  Have  you  a  right  to 
insist  on  a  datem  P— Yes,  I  believe  we  have.  It  would 
be  within  our  powers  to  insist  on  it. 

23,686.  (Ohairman.)  We  have  gone  into  that.  Now, 
I  had  better  go  with  yon  straight  to  what  is  the  material 
point  for  us.  Are  you  willing  or  unwilling  sellers  of 
your  imdertaking  P — We  are  unwilling  sellers ;  but,  of 
coarse,  if  Parliament  should  so  decree  we  shonld  be 
obliged  to  part  with  what,  I  believe,  now  is  ac  improv- 
ing and  growing  concern. 

23.686.  Have  yoa  at  all  considered  the  sort  of  terms 
upon  which  you  think  it  wonld  be  fair  that  your  under- 
taking should  be  acquired  P— I  presume  that  if  we  were 
to  be  purchased  we  should  be  porohased  under  the 
Lands  Glausea  Act. 

23.687.  Why  do  you  pin  yonr  faith  to  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  P — I  will  tell  you.  It  is  for  three  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  because  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  recognised  law  of  the  luid  as 
regaj^B  this  sort  of  undertaking,  and  that  it  provides 
for  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  ownear— not  necessarily 
at  its  market  value  or  its  value  to  the  purchaser,  but 
its  value  to  the  owner,  and  I  can  quote  I  think  a 
learned  gentleman  who  wrote  on  water  subjeote,  to 
explain  the  matter. 

23.688.  Yes,  we  know  tiAt  is  the  principle  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Aot.  Bnt  is  there  any  other  reason  P — 
That  is  the  first  reason  why.  Then  the  second  is 
because  it  provides  a  reoogmsed  and  well  considered 
machinery  for  assessing  the  value ;  thirdly,  because 
all  its  provisions  have  been  contested  before  the  judges 
and  the  points  settled;  and  fourthly,  that  wherever 
a  corporation  has  compelled  a  water  company  to  sell, 
this  Act  hoR  always  been  the  one  adopted. 

23.689.  Have  you  considered  the  various  arbiti'ation 
clauses  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  London  County 
Council  from  time  to  time.  There  are  three  or  four 
forma  of  them  I  think  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  that  I 
have  been  through  those,  but  all  I  maintain  is,  that 
if  you  have  to  sell  under  a  different  form  of  procedure, 
you  wonld  have  to  issue  instructions  of  different  sorts 
that  have  not  been  tested,  to  this  arbitrator,  instead 
of  his  proceeding  on  fijed  and  well-known  lines. 

23.690.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  feel  any  difficulty 
in  giving  us  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  pur- 
chase of  yoni  undertaking  on  the  terms  of  the  Lands 
Claases  Act,  would  or  would  not  bo  financially  ex- 
pedient for  tiio  water  consumers  and  for  the  ratepayer. 


Liaa.-Cot. 
A,  JR.  Ml 

MJ*, 

SO  Jan.*9It 
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Lieut.-Col.  Of  course,  I  have  a  delicacy  in  asking  any  chairman 
A.  Jt.  M.  of  a  water  company  to  answer  that  question  unless  he 
Lockwooa,  P— Whether  it  would  be  Snanoially  expedient  P 

 *  2b,691.  Yes,  whether  it  would  bo  financially  expe- 
dient for  the  water  consumer  that  your  Company 
should  be  bought  by  some  public  authority  P — Firat  of 
all  it  would  depend  upon  who  bought  them.  Qiven  a 
practical  bod^,  it  would  be  simply  a  question  of 
management  in  that  case.  In  one  case  I  feel  prac- 
tically assured  that  the  consumer  would  not  benefit. 

23.692.  What  case  is  tiiatP— That  wonld  be  the  case 
of  the  London  County  Conncil. 

23.693.  Why  is  the  purchase  by  the  London  Ooanty 
Coonoil  to  be  put  in  a  black  category  P— Jf  I  may  say 
so  wiljiont  wishing  in  the  least  to  be  ofi^nsiTe  to  the 
London  Connty  Oonncil,  I  really  do  not  know  

23.694.  {Mr.  Balfmr  Browne^  There  is  something 
awful  coming  P — No,  it  is  nothing,  really.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  I  look  upon  them  as  the  Jack  Cades  of  the 
19th  century.  What  they  have  done  is  this :  they  have 
gone  to  the  oonaamer  of  Loudon,  and  tlu?  said 
practically  exactly  the  same.  '*  Be  brave ;  7our 
"  leadcir  is  brave,  and  vows  reformation.  There 
**  shall  be  in  England  sold  seven  halfpenny  loaves 
"  for  a  penny.  The  three-hoo7>ed  pot  shall  have 
"  ten  hooped,  and  1  will  make  it  a  felony  for  any 
"  man  to  drink  water  from  the  private  water  com- 
"  panics."  That  is  what  they  have  practically  done 
to  the  consumer.  They  have  told  him  it  would 
be  to  his  benefit  in  that  way.  If  they  had  looked  into 
the  question,  they  wonld  have  known  perfectly  well 
that  they  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  we 
have  been  in  or  any  other  Water  Company  has  been  in, 
and  that  they  would  ver^  likely  be  in  an  equally  diffi- 
onlt  position,  and  that  is  thb  reason  why  I  say  that  if 
we  were  to  be  purchased  by  the  London  County  Council 
I  honestly  believe — it  may  be  bigotry  on  my  part,  but 
I  do  honestly  believe  it— that  the  ecnsamer  would  not 
be  any  better  ofl*,  but  rather  worse  off,  than  he  is  at 
present. 

23,696.  {Chairman.)  I  have  a  difficulty  in  following 
you.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  arbitrator  is 
fair,  and  that  he  discharges  his  daty  properly.  Then 
he  wonld  not  make  the  London  County  Conncil  pay 
any  more  than  any  ot^er  purchaser  P — No,  hut  I  was 
saying  I  should  be  more  nnwilling  to  sell  to  the  London 
Connty  Conncil  than  I  should  be  to  anybody  else. 

23.696.  Because  yon  think  whatP — Because  I  think 
they  have  misled  the  public — not  meaning  to  of  course 
— ^but  that  they  put  their  case  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  ratepayer  really  believes  at  the  present  time  he 
wonld  have  a  sort  of  halcyon  days  then. 

23.697.  But  I  do  not  understand  your  opinion  to  be 
that  the  London  Connty  Council  would  make  any  less 
advantageous  use  of  the  undertaking  if  they  bought  it 
than  any  other  purchaser.  It  is  only  that  you  think 
that  they  are  disqualified  from  being  a  purchaser  at  all 
by  reason  of  some  misdeeds  in  the  past  P — Not  only 
that,  but  I  believe  from  their  constitution  and  political 
essence,  they  being  composed,  as  I  believe,  of  a 
political  body,  that  they  would  not  act  to  the  advantage 
of  the  consumer  as  water  directors. 

23.698.  Why  should  a  body  of  representatiroa  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  people  whom  they  represent  P— 
Would  neglect  them  P  They  wonld  be  unable  to  deal 
with  them.  It  is  a  highly  intricate  matter,  and  one 
that  requires,  of  course,  from  an  ordinary  individual  a 
tremenaons  lot  of  attention  and  care  qud  water.  They 
wonld  have  to  deal  not  only  with  water,  but  with  alt 
those  other  material  things  that  they  look  after. 

23.699.  But  there  are  a  number  of  Corporations  that 
have  bought  the  water  undertakings  of  their  districts  P 
—Yes. 

23.700.  Thoy  consist  of  much  the  same  sort  of 
element  as  the  London  County  Council,  namely, 
gentlemen  who  have  made  themselves  agreeable  to  the 
constituents  of  the  various  wards  of  their  district  P — ^I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  other  body  that  I  know  of 
(of  course  your  experience  is  greater  than  mine,  I  know) 
hut  I  should  doubt  if  there  is  any  similar  body  dealing 
with  a  similar  gigantic  population. 

23.701.  That  is  tme.  There  is  no  such  population  us 
that  of  London,  but  however,  you  have  got  considerable 

Sopulations  in  Biimingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
-lasgow,  and  other  towns  where  the  Corporation  has 
bought  the  water  undertaking  and  managed  it  ?— Not 
such  a  big  thing  as  this. 


23.702.  Where  is  the  limit,  in  your  judgment,  whore 
a  corporation,  or  a  body  of  representatives,  may  safely 
he  entrusted  with  the  management  P — I  should  not  like 
to  say.  I  hare  not  thought  on  the  question.  I  eonld 
not  say  that. 

23.703.  Then  what  is  the  ground  of  yonr  objection 
to  the  London  Connty  Council  being  the  purchaser,  I 
repeat.  Is  it  because  you  think  they  have  used  mislead- 
ing arguments  in  support  of  purchase  in  the  past,  or 
because  you  think  that  their  management  will  be  bad  in 
the  fntare  P — Both  of  them.  I  think  they  have  misled 
the  ratepayer,  aud  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  he 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  it  in  the  future. 

23,701.  The  ratepayer  in  East  London  has  responded 
ra&er  actively,  has  he  not,  to  these  solicitations  r— Yes, 
he  has.  He  has  responded  very  actively  to  what  the 
London  Connty  Council  has  said. 

23.705.  And  he  has  had  considerable  inconvenience 
to  put  up  with  in  the  past  P — Yes,  he  has. 

23.706.  Bat  ^ou  say  he  would  have  had  just  the  saine 
inconveuience  if  tho  County  OoonoU  had  been  in  your 
shoes  P— I  do. 

23.707.  Now  to  come  back,  dropping  for  a  moment 
those,  what  I  may  call  personal  considerations,  why 
should  there  not  hie  a  financial  advantage  ultimately  to 
the  consumer,  in  having  his  water-supply  managed  by  a 
body  whose  object  is  not  profit  to  its  shareholders,  but 
the  best  state  of  things  possible  for  its  constituents P — 
Given  management  there  might  be.  I  do  not  quite  see 
myself  why  he  should  get  any  advantage.  What  I 
understood  your  Lordship  to  mean  was  this  :  Given  a 
body  that  did  not  have  to  work  for  a  dividend. 

23.708.  Yes — whose  sole  object  was  to  get  the  water- 
supply  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  possible,  why  should 
not  all  this  extra  pr<»peotiTe  increase  of  income  that 
yon  contemplate  for  your  company  go  ultimately  to  the 
advantage  of  the  consumer,  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  authority,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  oompany  P — It  might  be  if  the  management  was 
eqnally  good. 

23.709.  Oan  you  give  us  anj  help  in  the  decision  of 
that  question,  which  is  the  mam  one  wb  have  to  decide, 
namely,  whether  there  will  be  a  financial  advantage  to 
the  customers,  to  the  water  consnmers,  if  tho  nuder- 
taking  is  transferred  from  a  private  oompany  to  a 
public  authority  P — I  cannot. 

23.710.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  methods  of 
purchase  that  wonld  be  least  onerous  to  the  public  P — I 
have  read  oarefnlly  the  scheme  of  2f r.  Banbury's. 

23.711.  What  do  yon  say  to  thatP— I  tbink  it  is  a 
very  rough  scheme,  of  course.   He  said  so,  I  think. 

23.712.  Yes  P — But  I  honestly  confess  it  is  rather  a 
taking  one  at  first  sight.  I  think  that  the  public,  who 
are  always  frightened  at  dealing  with  cash,  especially 
in  such  large  sums  as  he  mentioned,  say  40  millions, 
wonld  very  ukely  think  it  was  a  good  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  would  be  a  bad  one  myself. 

23.713.  Would  your  Company  think  it  a  good  one  P — 
The  only  person  I  have  spoken  to  is  Mr,  Banbury,  the 
late  chairman  of  our  Company,  and  he  rather  agrees 
with  me  that  it  would  be,  roughW  spe^ng,  a  good 
scheme.  I  think  that  the  shareholders  would  probably 
accept  it  if  we  advised  them.  But  I  oould  not  answer 
for  that,  because  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  asked  one 
of  the  other  directors.  Bnt  I  tbink  it  is  a  fairly  good 
scheme.  Of  course  it  may  be  a  great  question  as  to 
whether  he  would  think  he  had  got  his  prospeotive 
value  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  FersoDaUy 
speaking,  I  think  be  would. 

23.714.  As  to  that  question  of  prospective  value  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  assist  me  about  this,  but  as  I 

view  it  it  is  this  :  If  there  is  a  safe  prospective  income 
in  view,  the  arbitrator  ought  to  take  that  into  account 
to  increase  the  price  to  be  paid  P — ^Yes. 

23.715.  And  if  he  does  l^at,  if  he  makes  that  calcu- 
lation aoonrately  and  fairly,  a  purchaser  will  pay  no 
more  than  the  prospective  income  ia  really  worth? 

—No. 

23.716.  The  only  disadvantage  he  will  have  is  that  ho 
will  have  to  pay  that  down  in  cash  on  the  instant,  and 
to  wait  someyears  till  his  prospective  income  comes 
into  play  P — Yes. 

23.717.  So  that  for  some  years  he  has  to  suffer  what 
you  may  call  a  loss.  That  is,  he  has  to  find  money  out 
of  pocket,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  upon  tbo  present 
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ytlae  of  the  prospectlTe  inoome,  bat  nltimatefy  ihat 
eomM  in  and  is  repaid  P— Tm. 

23,7ia  la  that  right  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

23,719.  Therefore  it  is  only  a  temporary  question  for 
tbe  consnmer  F— Tes. 

2^730.  The  consumer  ultimately,  if  the  arbitrator 
has  ^xei  upon  the  right  figure,  comes  into  exactly  the 
imoont  of  prospectire  income  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
piyftpF-Yea. 

23;7SL  {Mr  PemUr.)  There  ought  to  be  no  profit  and 
no  loss  P— No. 

23.722.  (ChavrmoM.)  There  ought  to  be  no  profit  and 

no  loss  if  the  arbitrator  P— If  the  arbitrator  is  a 

bir-micded  man. 

23.723.  {Chairman.)  If  the  arbitrator  is  a  fair-minded, 
md  a  perfectly  correct  and  accurate  man,  there  ought 
to  be  no  profit  and  no  loss  at  all  upon  the  Talnatiou 
of  jnesent  income  or  upon  tbe  valuation  of  the 
nrospectiTe  income,  bat  the  parohaser  if  it  is  a 
pabUc  aathority  will  hare  to  find  a  sinking  fond  P— 
Yea. 

23.724.  If  the  purchaser  is  a  philanthropic  pnrohasei- 
he  Till  have  to  cut  down  the  London  rates  to  some  lower 
figure.  Can  you  point  out  to  me  any  other  considera- 
tions that  are  of  importance  in  judging  of  the  financial 
«ipodiency  of  purchase  ? — Of  purchase  generally  P 

23.725.  Yes,  that  is  what  we  want  light  upon.  Of 
cooTBe,  I  do  not  wont  to  press  yon  to  say  a^thing  that 
you  think  would  injure  your  Company  P — What  would 
joa  like  light  upon  ? 

23.726.  Pot  instance  hare  yon  goc  any  opinion  upon 
this  contested  point  of  compensation  for  compulsory 
sale.  Do  yon  oonceiTe  yonrseif  entitled  to  thatr — Yes, 
I  should,  certainly. 

23.727.  Why,  is  there  any  sentiment  attaching  to  a 
water  share  of  the  East  London  Company  P — If  we  sold 
it,  as  I  underetand  it — and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  yon 
wonld  correct  me — if  we  were  purchased  uuder  the 
lAnd  Clauses  Act,  it  wonld  be  in  the  power  of  the 
arbitrator  to  take  tlut  10  per  cent,  into  consideration, 
would  it  not  P 

23.728.  Yes.  He  might  award  something  for  oom- 
polsory  sale  if  he  thought  fit  P — ^Yes,  or  not. 

23.729.  Or  not  P— Then  I  should  be  content  to  leave 
it  in  Uiat  way.  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  think  Mr.  Ban- 
bury's scheme  is  the  beat  I  have  seen — a  rough  and 
ready  way  of  dealing  with  the  business. 

23.730.  (Chairman.)  Still,  on  this  question  of  compen- 
sation for  compulsory  sale,  yon  admit  that  there  is  no 
sentimental  vajiie  in  question,  as  there  wonld  be  in  on 
estate  or  a  house  or  an  ancestral  possession  P — ^Yes. 

23.731.  Then  what  is  the  compensation  for  com- 
polsorr  sale  to  represent  in  your  judgment  P— We  are 
anwilhng  to  sell.  It  is  for  the  nnvillingness. 

28.732.  But  you  get  yonr  full  worth  P— It  is  the 
unwillingness. 

23.733.  You  get  the  full  worth  of  your  holding  and 
what  more  do  yon  claim  as  compensation  for  com- 
palEory  sale  P— ishonld  leave  that  to  the  arbitrator  to 
aa;. 

23.734.  But  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  light  upon 
why  the  arbitrator  should  be  allowed  to  give  yon 
something  more  P— Is  it  not  generally  done  under  these 
circnmstances. 

23.735.  Whether  it  is  generally  done  or  not,  I  want 
to  know  why  yon  justify  it  in  your  case  P — I  do  not 
know  any  particular  pomt  that  I  could  urge  in  that 
way. 

2!^736.  I  will  try  to  help  you.  Of  coarse,  your 
shueholder  will  have  to  re-invest  his  money  P — Yes. 

23.737.  What  do  you  call  the  East  London  stock  at 
tills  momentP   Do  yon  call  it  a  8i  per  cent,  security,  or 


a  4  per  cent,  security,  or  a  5  per  cent,  secnrity— what  Lieui.-Col. 
do  you  call  itP — ^Wnat  is       do  yon  know  jweaent  ^-  R>  ^• 
prices  P  ^"Sjp^' 
(Mr.  Pember.)  About  3.  __' 
(Mr.  Balfour  Srovme.)  It  is  more  than  that.  80  Jan. '90 

23.738.  (Mr.  Pope.)  3i  P— I  have  not  looked  into  it.  ' 

23.739.  (Chairman.)  Then  you,  the  diairman,  do  not 
know  P—  No.  I  am  very  bad  at  the  financial  part  of  the 
matter. 

23.740.  If  it  is  a  3  per  cent,  seoority,  I  suppose  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  tmother  3  per  cent 

security  equally  good  in  the  market  fVom  day  U>  day  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Many  cestui  que  trusts  are  allowed  to 
continne  their  trusts  in  the  present  state  of  investment, 
bat  if  once  they  are  sold  they  have  to  go  to  trustees 
stocks? 

23.741.  (Chairman.)  Woold  you  agree  with  me  eo  far 
that  there  would  be  no  pretence  for  giving  compensa- 
tion for  compulsory  sale  unless  the  shareholder  pAid  off 
has  some  difficult  in  finding  a  3  or  a  3^  per  cent, 
security  equally  eoodP—Of  course  that  would  be  a 
materul  point  if  he  was  able  to  get  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  he  would. 

23.742.  If  be  is  not  able,  of  course  then  I  quite  agree 
with  yon  that  compensation  for  compulsory  sale  becomes 
extremely  important.  But  supposing  he  is  able  to  get 
it  without  difficulty,  and  at  onco,  is  there  any  other 
ground  upon  which  yon  can  pat  the  compensation  for 
compulsory  sale  P — ^No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

23.743.  It  is  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  no 
sentimental  ground  P — Yes.  It  is  not  as  if  it  were  a 
boose. 

I  23,744.  Or  an  estate,  or  an  ancestral  jewel  ? — ^No. 

23.745.  Then  it  comes  to  that,  that  the  oompeneation 
for  compulsory  sale,  in  your  judgment^  should  be  in 
respect  to  the  cost  and  delay  of  finding  an  equaUy  good 
investment  P — Yes,  provided  that  he  took  the  prospec- 
tive value  eouotly.  That  was  understood. 

23.746.  Yes.  Present  value,  prospective  value  P — Yes. 

23.747.  (Sir  John  DoringUm.)  You  have  said  that 
there  is  a  feeling  against  your  Company  in  your  district. 
Is  that  pretW^  general,  or  not,  do  yon  think  P — No.  Of 
course  I  think,  naturally,  the  poor  people  have  been  put 
to  great  inoonvenience,  and  were  in  a  great  rage,  uid 
they  were  stirred  up — Hialb  is  very  natural,  too— by 
various  people  who  went  about  and  said :  "  Look  here, 
you  spite  the  Water  Oompany  by  using  as  much  water 
as  you  can,"  which  was  really  doing  themselves,  the 
poor  peoi^,  an  injury.  There  is  no  doubt  the  waste 
was  crueL  at  times  when  we  were  wanting  water. 

23.748.  (Ohairman.)  Do  yon  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
waste  of  last  summer  and  last  autumn  was  wilfully 
caused  in  order  to  increase  the  diffioultiei  of  the  Oom- 
pany P — It  aggravated  it ;  I  think  so  certainly.  I  think 
Ihe  engineer  would  tell  you  that.  I  think  if  he  were 
here  he  would  say  that. 

(Mr,  Pember.)  He  is  here. 

(Witness.)  I  think,  as  our  late  chairman  reminds  me, 
there  was  a  man  wrote  publicly  to  the  newspapers  to 
say  that  that  was  the  case. 

23.749.  (Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  studied 
all  that  has  appeared  in  tho  newspapers.  All  that  was 
proved  before  us  was  that  the  waste  was  considerable, 
and  was  so  great  that  it  actually  caused  an  incon- 
venience to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sewers, 
inasmuch  as  it  filled  the  sewers  to  repletion;  but  it 
did  not  at  all  appear  that  this  was  done  wilfully  and 
malioioualy.— I  believe  it  was,  in  many  cases. 

23.750.  I  do  not  know  that  X  have  anything  more  to 
ask  you  that  bears  upon  our  inquiry. 


(ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  shoald  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  12  o'clock.] 


BeeaUed, 
Q.  88,7A1. 
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ROTAL  COKHIBSION  ON  WAl£R  . SUPPLY : 


FORTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  January  Slat  1899. 


QuUdhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PEBSEKT  : 

The  Right  HoiioirEABi.E  VISCOUHT  LLANDAPF,  Ohaieman*. 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Williau  Mellob,  Q.O.,  Sf.F. 
SrR  JoHK  Edward  Dobikgton',  Bart.,  M.P. 
StA  George  Babclay  Bbuce.  Kt,  C.E. 


Alteed  De  Bock  Fobteb,  £eq.>  C.B. 
Major-General  Alexahdeb  he  Couucy  Scott,  K.E. 
BoBERT  Lewis,  Esq. 

Cecil  Owev  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mi.  Stdfour  Browne,  Q.C.,  and  Ur.fVeeman,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  Ooonty  Oounoil. 

Hr.  Pope,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Clnitde  Baggallay,  Q.G.,  appeared  as  Oonnsol  for  the  New  Birer  and  Son^wark  and 

Vauxhall  Water  Companies. 
Mr.  Littler,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Lewie  Gowa/rd  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Companv. 
Mr.  PeTnber,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London.  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Joseph  Iieeae,  Q.O.,  ]I£,F.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Council. 
Hr.  RichxrcU  appeared  ob  OouDBel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bohert  Oeeil  appeared  as  Counsel  for .  the  Hertfordshiro  County  Council. 
Sir  Miehard  Nichnuon  appoired  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex.  , 
Mr.  €f.  Prior  Ooldney  (Bemombrancer)  appoiured  for  the  Oorporatiou  of  the  City  of  London. 


Licut-Coi. 
A.  B.  M. 
Loekwood, 
MJ*. 


Lient.-Oolonel  Ahelius  BiciTAiin  Mark  Locktood,  M.F.,  reoalled. 
Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Baltovb  Bbowhb. 


  23,761.  IhaveaveryfewquestionstoaBkyou;  Iwill 

81  JtB.  ^99        8°       y°^^  historical  researches  P— Thank  you. 
■  23,752.  But  I  want  to  aak  you  a  few  que9tion8.  You 

told  the  CommiHsion  that  the  management  of  the  East 
London  costs  altogether  2^.6501.  ?— Yes. 

23.753.  And  for  that  money  I  hare  no  doubt  you  get 
the  assistance  of  eloeedioftly  able  engineers  and  persons 
who  have  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  water- 
works P— We  hare  no  engineer,  guA  engineer,  on  the 
Board. 

23.754.  I  did  not  mean  on  the  Board;  I  did  npt  under- 
stand that  the  24,0001.  was  all  spent  on  the  Board  P— 
That  is  so ;  of  course,  we  have  MTr.  Bryan  and  others. 

23,765.  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Crookenden  f* — Yes. 

23.756.  And  they  are  very  able  officers,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  suppose  I  am  not  doing  the  directors  any 
injustice  when  I  say  they  leave  all  engineering  details 
to  Mr.  Bryan  P— Mr.  Bryan,  of  course,  briogs-np  all 
his  engineeriug  questions  before  the  Board  every  week 
-and  explains  them  thoroughly  to  the  Board,  who 
naturally  are  guided  by  hia  opinion. 

23.757.  And  you  as  cliairman,  I  suppose,,  had  no 
special  knowledge  of  waterworks  until  you  joined  the 
Board,  had  youP — No. 

28.758.  And  you  would  be,  like  any  other  person  in 
your  position,  largely  guided  by  the  expert  knowledge 
and  expert  expcnenoe  of  Buoh  a  geatlenuuL  as  Mr-  Bryan  P 
— I  should  be. 

23,769.  With  regard  to  the  last  famine,  I  do  not 
want  to  say  one  word  against  the  company,  because  T. 
sec  that  you  spoke,  if  I  jn&y  say  so,  in  a  very  proper 
way  about  the  regret  of  the  Board  that  it  should  have 
happened.  The  only  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
is :  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
from  past  experience  P — I  will  be  perfectly  honest  with 
^ou — ^naturally  vou  would  probably  get  it  out  of  me 
if  I  were  not— I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  and 
I  will  tell  you  that  at  one  time  I  did  puzzle  my  head 
Tery  much  as  to  whether  it  might  not  have  been 


foreseen,  but  I  havo  questioned  Mr.  Crookenden  and 
Mr.  Bryau,  and  I  hare  taken  a  jg;ood  deal  of  parsooal 
trouble,  and  I  am  honestly  of  opinion  &at  it  oould  not 
have  been  foreseen. 

23,760.  You  know,  I  daresay,  that  so  Icmg  ago  as 
186^  your  then  engineer  said  that  you  were  at  tho  cud 

of  your  resources  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

23.761  You  know,  of  course,  that  you  hod  a  very 
severe  test  in  the  year  1893,  and  thra«  was  a  failure  of 
supply  then  P — Yes. 

23.762.  You  have  taken  steps  to  miti^te  the  evil 
by  buying  water  from  other  companies  ?— Yes. 

23.763.  And  that  is  so  much  the  worso  for  yon, 
I  suppose;  I  mean  mo  say  you  have  to  pay  for  the 
water  and  tho  othor  oompany  gots  the  profit  - 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  know  what  witness  yon  allude 
to ;  nor  what  he  did  say  in  1853. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Not  1853. 1864. 

{Mr.  Peinbcr.)  Well,  1864;  I  do  not  know  who  he 
was,  first. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  If  we  are  to  take  that  witness  as  a  guide 
as  to  what  could  bo  foreseen,  we  want  to  know  exactly 
who  the  witness  was. 

23.764.  (Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  I  will  give  the  re- 
ferences and  read  what  that  gentleman  said.  (To  the 
witneaa.)  I  daresay  you  know  sufficient  of  the  history 
of  the  company  to  know  that  Mr.  Charles  Greaves  was 
your  engineer,  or  the  company's  engineer,  do  you  nob  ? 
— I  believe  he  was. 

23.765.  Li  giving  evidence  on  the  Sast  Lon^m 
Water  Bill  in  1867,  he  was  asked  this  

(Mr.  Peinher.)  You  have  passed  from  1864, 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  I  am  coming  to  it— he  is 
speaking  of  1864  :  *'  I  believe  that  in  the  year  1864  you 
"  found  that  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Lea  was  just 
"  sufficient  or  barely  sufficient  for  your  requirements  P 
"  — (A.)  We  did  so.  The  year  1864  was  Huch  a  year 
"  as  had  not  been  known  before.  It  was  the  £reatcat 
*'  drought  within  the  memory  of  anyone."   Then  in 
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):  "Bnt  in  1865  I  bcliove  that  there  was  a 
supply  of  water  in  the  Lea  for  your 
"  purposes  P — (A.)  With  the  asaiataiice  of  such  storage 
•<  u  ire  then  had  there  was   sufficient/'  Then. 
"  (Q.)  In  Tiew  of  what  had  taken  place  in  1864,  did 
"  jroor  directors  determine  last  autumn  upon  the 
"  introduction  of  two  Bills  for  increasing  your  supply  P 
"  —{A.)  They  did.   They  resolved  upon  making  an 
"  application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  take  a  supply 
"  of  Tater  from  the  Thames  in  addition  to  the  powers 
"  for  increasing  their  storage  room  in  the  Tolley  of 
tbs  Lea.   (Q.)  Yon  proposed  to  increase  the  storage 
"  BO  as  to  give  yon  210  acres  of  storage  at  Waltbamstow, 
"did  you  notP— (.4.)  Yes.    (Q.)  And  that  would 
"  give  you  the  means  of  storing  altogether  500  million 
"  gallons  P — (A.)  That  would  give  us  the  means  of 
"  storing  altogether  600  million  gallons.    (Q.)  That 
"  enables  you  to  supply  10  million  gallons  a  day  for  a 
"  period  of  60  days  P~-(^.)  It  does."   So  that  even 
then,  apparently  in  1864.  there  was  a  severe  drought 
which  tested  the  resources  of  the  company.   Then  I 
find  that  the  same  gentleman  was  exMoined  before  the 
Sojal  OommisBum-  un  Water  Supply,  and  he  tbs  asked 
thi>— it  was  on  the  9th  June  1807  that  the  eridenoe  was 
given :  "  You  have,of  course,  had  your  attention  directed 
"  s  great  deal  to  the  River  Lea,  and  altbough  yon  have 
"  gone  this  Session  to  Parliament  to  obtain  a  large 
"  quantity  from  the  Thames  above  Teddington.  yet  do 
"  Tou  consider  the  resources  of  the  Lea  to  be  now 
"  exhausted  by  your  two  companies,  the  New  Bivcr 
"  uid  the  Blast  London,  taking  water  from  it — 1  mean 
"  independent  of  the  question  of  the  cost  of  getting  it, 
*'  but  taking  It  as  a  purely  physical  question  P  "  Then 
be  says:  "I  am  of  opinion  wat  as  the  larger  portion 
"  of  London  is  dependent  upon  the  Lea>  it  onght  not 
*'  to  oontinne  any  longer  dependent  upon  the  Lea 
"  alone  for  its  supply  of  water  as  to  quantity.  The 
"  caution  that  we  have  had  from  the  drought  of  1864 
"  was  convincing ;  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the 
"  question  any  Emgsr."    The  next  question  I  will 
reaais:  "I  gwer  uiat  your  view  woold  be  that  yen 
"  would  prefer  going  to  the  Thames  proper  for  any 
"  additional  supply,  leaviiw  the  Lea  to  be  amlied  to  in 
**  esM  of  necoasity  some  100  years  hence  P— I  am 
"  goin^  to  make  a  100  acre  reservoir  now  upon  the 
"  Lea  m  addition  to  what  I  have  got.   I  shall  combine 
"  my  Thames  works  and  my  Lea  works  together,  and 
*'  if  I  cannot  fill  my  Lea  works  with  the  Lea  water, 
"  I  shall  fill  them  with  the  Thames  water.    I  should 
"  Dofrrely  on  the  Lea  alone,  or  on  the  Thames  alone,  but 
"  I  should  allow  my  reservoir  in  the  Lea  to  be  filled 
"  from  the  Thames  when  necessary.   I  consider  the 
"  Lea  alone  not  to  be  depended  on  even  for  the  East 
"  Loudon  uid  less  bo  supposing  the  New  Bivor 
"  Company  do  an  equal  amount  of  work." 

(C&atrmon.)  On  what  occasion  was  that  evidence 
given  P 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  last  portitms  that  I  have 
been  reading  were  given  before  the  Puke  of  Bichmond's 

Commission  of  1869,  questions  5177  and  6179. 

(Ur.  Pem&ar.)  Thirty  years  ago— 1867  I  am  told  it 
was, 

{Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  1869  I  am  told  it  was. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Ton  said  the  evidence  was  given  in  1867. 

S%766.  {Mr.  Ba^owr  Browne.)  I  beg  your  ^nton, 
I3ie  evidence  was  given  on  the  6lh  June  1867;  the 
report  was  1869 — that  was  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
[To  the  wiine8a.)  There  is  only  one  ether  passage  that  I 
think  I  need  read  to  you,  Colonel  Lockwood — (Q.  5131) : 
"  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  stream  which  passes 
by  yon  P  *'  A  fter  stating  that  you  were  delivering  some- 
uiiag  under  20  million  gallons  a  day,  Mr.  Groaves 
answered:  "  That  will  vary  entirely  with  the  season. 
"  During  the  year  1864  we  took  the  whole  of  the 
"  volume.  There  was  nothing  went  by,  and  we  have 
"  had  to  plead  poverty  before  the  Committee  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons  while  arguing  the  necessity  for 
*'  going  to  the  Thames  to  help  ourselves  with  a  supply 
"  from  that  river,"  You  have  told  mo  tliatyon  have 
purchased  water  from  other  cumpauies,  and  that  is 
Bo  much  the  worse  for  Toor  Company,  and  so  much 
the  better  for  themP — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
remunerative  outlay. 

23.767.  It  cannot  be,  I  suppose  P— That  is  so. 

23.768.  And  yon  are  taking  steps,  I  understand,  to 
obviate  snch  a  &mine  in  fatnre  P — ^We  are. 

23.769.  Of  course,  those  steps  iqyolre  ». large  e;^- 
pmditarQ  of  npney  P-rTes. 


23,770.  And  suppose  you  expend  merely  sufficient  LiaU.-CoU 
money  to  enable  you  to  do  your  duty  in  tho  future,  A.  R.  M. 
that  will  not  be  remunerative  expenditure  P-y-I  think  Lockteood, 


   .  —  expeac  , . 

I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  have  always 
found  increased  expenditure  is  remunerative. 

23.771.  Of  course,  the  district  is  increasing  and  you 
find  that  your  rates  are  increased  in  consequence  P — 
Yes. 

23.772.  But  up  to  the  present  time  you  are  bound, 
we  will  say,  to  supply  half  a  million  of  people,  and 
you  do  not  do  it  efficiently? — Well,  that  la  a  matter 
of  opinion. 

28.773.  I  am  assuming  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ques- 
tioh.  Supposing  you  put  down  works  merely  to  supply 
that  half  million  of  people,  you  will  nut  get  any  more 
remuneration  than  you  do  at  the  present  time  P — No, 
but  the  works  that  we  contemplate  are  for  an  increased 
population. 

23.774.  So  far  aa  it  is  ui  increase  there  will  he 
remnneration  P — ^Yes.  ■ 

23.775.  But  so  far  as  it  will  enable  you  to  do  your 
duty,  there  will  be  no  increase  of  remuneration  P-~The 
two  are  coupled  together. 

28.776.  I  know  that,  but  they  can  be  separated  for 
the  sake  ot  a  qnesfeion  and  answer.  As  I  understand — 
I  do  not  think  his  Lordship  asked  you  the  qneation-" 
like  the  Chairman  of  the  New  Biver  Company,  yon 
do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  kdj  control  of 
the  water  companies  ? — There  are  two  forms  of  control 
which  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  make  obligatory 
on  the  Company— -the  admission  of  the  Water  Examiner, 
say,  and,  I  think,  the  analysk  I  think  tiie  more  pub- 
licity the  better. 

23.777.  As  we  understand,  that  really  is  only  a 
change  in  form  ? — Well,  it  is. 

23.778.  Because,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Water 
Examiner  has  never  been  refused  access  P — No,  never. 

23.779.  That  is  the  only  control  whioh  yon  can 
suggest  P — Yes,  and  the  analyst. 

23.780.  The  analyst  of  course,  has  access  to,  not  the 
sources  of  supply,  oat  to  all  the  tapi  in  Bast  LoncUm  P 
— Tes. 

23.781.  So  that  he  can  test  the  water  tiiat  is 

supplied  P — Yes. 

23.782.  Which  is  the  important  matter  to*day  P — 
Yes. 

23.783.  You  would  not  like,  would  you,  to  be  under 
the  power  of  a  (xovernment  Department,  which  might 
say  to  you,  whether  it  ]&  remunerative  or  not,  yon 
shall  go  and  build  a  big  reservoir  in  Wales  ?~Now 
you  ask  me  whether  I  would  like  it  P 

28.784.  Yes  P— I  should  not  like  it ;  biit  if  I  must  be 
put  onder  somebody,  I  confess  that  I  should  prefer  a 
Government  man;  because  there  are  two  classes  of  men 
who,  I  believe,  seldom  or  ever  go  wron^ — the  judges 
of  the  land,  and  the  publio  servants  in  the  pubiio 
offices. 

23,786.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  but  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  go  the  whole  length  P — Honestly,  I 
have  implicit  faith  in  them,  and  if  I  was  to  be  put 
imder  anybody,  I  should  prefer  being  under  Govern- 
ment. 

23.786.  The  Government  has  the  fault  that  you 
complain  of  in  the  County  Council,  that  it  is  rather  a 
political  body,  is  it  not  P— Sometimes. 

{Mr.  Bemhtr.)  Not  the  Government  officials. 

{WitneM.)  Not  the  Government  officials. 

23.787.  {Mr.  BaXfonr  Browne.)  Not  the  permanent 
officials,  but  the  Government  itself  is  a  political  body  P 
— They  are  bound  to  be  public  servants. 

23.788.  Suppose  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bcnrd,  we  will  say,  said,  "  The  East  Ijondon  Com- 
"  pany  has  failed  in  its  duty,  it  ought  to  go  to  Walea  and 
"  spend  miUiona  of  money  whether  it  is  remunerative 
"  or  not,"  woold  not  it  be  a  very  hard  thing  on  the 
shareholders  P— I  cannot  imagine  a  Conservative  Local 
Government  Board  saying  such  a  thing. 

23.789.  Bat  perhaps  the  Conservatives  may  not 
always  Ik  at  the  Local  Government  Board  P — No. 

23.790.  Now,  tell  me  another  thing;  you  do  not 
really,  I  understand,  object  to  sell  on  fair  terms  P— I 
should     v\  unwilling  seller  un4er  ^n^  circumstanccit 
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£ieul.-Cot.  28,791.  I  ondersband  that;  you  hftve  told  my  Lord 
A.  It.  Jf.  that  if  yoa  are  to  sell  you  want  to  sell  under  the  Lands 
Lockwood,  Olauaea  Act  P— That  is  so. 

 ■        23,792.  And  if  I  may  say  so,  you  rightly  said  the 

81  Jan.  *99-  principle  of  that  is  that  it  is  the  value  to  the 

-I  owner  that  is  taken  ? — I  think  you  laid  it  down  so. 

28.793.  I  do  not  know  that  I  laid  it  down.  I  mean 
to  say  you  laid  it  down  yesterday  7 — I  never  laid  down 
aaything,  but  that  ia  the  effect  of  what  I  said— the 
value  to  the  owner. 

23.794.  And  the  value  to  the  owner  must  be  looked 
at  in  eaoh  individual  case,  I  sTipposeP— Yes. 

23.795.  Having  r^rd  to  its  powers,  its  present 
revenue,  and  its  futoTB  P— Yes, 

23.796.  The  other  matters  I  gathered  were  rather 
machinery  than  anything  else ;  yon  did  tay  tho  Lands 
Glauses  Act,  because  it  was  recognised  and  well 
considered,  because  all  the  points  of  lav  have  been 
settled*  and  because  it  was  always  adopted  P— That 
issa 

23.797.  The  main  prinoiplo  upon  whidi  yoa  went  was 
that  it  was  to  be  tiie  value  to  the  owner  r~YeB. 

23.798.  Supposinff  you  think  the  value  one  thing, 
and  the  purchaser  thinks  it  another,  how  is  that  to  b» 
settled— oy  a  fair-minded  arbitrator?— I  presume  the 
arlntrator  acting  under  the  Luids  Glaases  Act  is 
boimd,  is  he  not,  I  am  not  good  at  these  legal  points, 
but  1  fancy  he  is  bound,  is  bo  not,  under  oertain 
deciuiotts. 

23.799.  The  main  decision  is  the  one  that  you  have 
refened  to  Stebbing  ver«uf  The  UetropoUtan  Board, 
that  it  is  to  be  the  vfuue  to  the  owner  that  is  ihs  guide ; 
that  is  the  main  decision.  ISow,  I  suppose  a  fair- 
mmded  man  between  the  two  parties  ooouT  easily  with 
a  little  trouble  find  out  the  value  oi  the  East  London 
nndertaking  io  the  owner — tiie  company — oonld  he 
not  P— Yes. 

23.800.  And  that  is  the  way  that  it  would  be  settled  P 
—Yes,  I  presume  so. 

23.801.  If  you  ^t  a  perfectly  fair-minded  arbitrator 
to  determine,  I  •wm  say,  the  full  and  fair  value  to  the 
owner,  then  vou  would  have  money  instead  of  shares? 
~There  would  be  money  instead  of  shares. 

23.802.  And  that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  shares  P 
—I  presimie  it  would. 

28.803.  If  you  get  it  rightly  done  P— Yes. 

23.804.  Under  l^ese  ctrcumstances,  bearing  in  mind 
what  you  said  to  my  Lord  that  you  wanted  something 
for  re-investment,  yon  do  not  want  uiything  else,  do 
you  P — Kothing  more  than  what  P 

23.805.  Than  the  fair  P— Nothing  more  than  the 

fair  value  to  the  owner. 

23,80ti.  The  fair  and  full  value,  I  will  give  you,  to 

the  owner,  and  something  to  re-invest  the  money  P  

Yon  mean  that  I  ought  not  to  think  about  this  10  per 
cent,  business  P 

23,807.  I  think  you  gave  up  the  10  per  cent,  to 
Lord  Liandaff  yesterday  P — I  do  not  think  1  would 
ever  give  up  the  10  per  cent. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  whether  this 
is  quite  fair,  but  I  will  take  your  opinion  about  it. 
Of  course,  you  will  do  what  you  think  right.  What 
my  learned  friend  is  trying  to  do  is  to  found  evidence 
from  Colonel  ]>ookwooa  for  some  precious  special  arbi< 
tratioD  clause  of  his  own  or  other,  so  that  he  may  use  this 
evidence  against  us  whenever  we  come  to  Parliament, 
if  we  do — and  in  the  arbitration  too.  Wow,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  fair. 

{Ohairman.)  Colonel  Lookwood  is  quite  able  to 
protect  himself  and  his  company. 

{Witneu.)  No,  I  am  not,  indeed. 

(Mr,  Pember.)  That  is  all  very  fine. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  You  will  not  forget  that  I  did 
not  begin  this.  It  was  Colonel  Lockwood  yesterday 
who  mentioned  this  matter.  I  do  not  see  how  yonr 
LorcUhip  is  to  disouss  the  financial  aspects  of  purchase 
unless  you  know  what  the  company  is  claiming.  Kow, 
I  understand  that  Colonel  Lookwood  distinctly  said 
yesterday — and  I  will  read  what  ha  said — that  if  he 
got  the  full  and  fair  value,  there  was  nothing  else  he 
oonld  suggest,  except  the  cost  of  re-investment. 

(Wiine8».)  Pardon  me. 

lOkairman,)  TSot  quite  the  cost  of  rv-investment. 


{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Cost  and  the  time  of  delay. 
(Ohairman.)  Yes.  • 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Thoso  were  the  two  elements. 
(Jfr.  Pemher.)  And  loss. 

OhaintMn.)  And  getting  an  equally  good  seciirity, 
(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  getting  an  equally  good 

(Witness.)  If  40  millions  wore  thrown  on  the  market 
it  would  raise  the  seonrities  a  cerl^  amount,  and  we 
should  have  some  diflBoulty  in  being  able  to  re-invest 
this  mon^. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Broume.)  I  quite  understand  that. 
(Jfr.  Pember.)  I  maintain  that  Colonel  Lockwood 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  go  any  farther. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  He  oannot  be  asked  to  go  anv 
further  tlum  he  went  yesterday. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Very  well,  then  I  will  sit  down. 

23,808.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Colonel  Lookwood, 
first  let  mo  read  to  you  what  you  said  yesterday  at 
Question  23,742 :— "  If  he  is  not  able,  of  coorBe,  then  I 
"  quite  agree  with  you  that  compensation  for  com- 
"  pulsory  sale  becomes  extremely  importwit.  But 
'*  Bopposing  he  is  able  to  get  it  without  difficulty  and 
'  at  once,  is  Aere  any  other  ground  upon  which  you 
can  pub  the  compensation  for  compulsory  salep— 
"  (A.)  No,  1  do  not  know  that  there  is."  Now,  that 
was  after  my  Lord  had  put  re-investment  to  you  P— . 
Yes.  His  Lordship  asked  me  this.  He  said,  "Yoa 
hare  no  sentimental  reason  such  as  an  old  estate  or 
"  a  house"  

23^.  Or  a  jewel  P— Yes,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
I  BBiA,  "No,  1  had  not."  I  think,  my  Lord,  ^at  is 
the  answer  I  gave  you. 

(Ohairman.)  Yes,  it  is  j  that  follows. 

23,810.  (Jfr.  Bdlfowr  Browne.)  Absolutely.  The  only 
thing  you  did  suggest  was  that,  first,  you  should  have 
the  fair  and  full  value  and  not  only  the  cost— hiB 
Lordship  is  quite  right— but  the  delay  for  re-innst- 
ment  P— The  cost  and  delay  of  re-investment. 

(Jfr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  le  that  not  so  ? 

{Chairman.)  That  carries  with  it,  you  know,  that  if 
he  oannot  find  an  eqnally  good  security — equally  remu- 
nerative— he  should  have  something  to  make  up  the 
tlifference;  if  he  can  only  find  an  equal^r  good 
security  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  he  must  have 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That,  of  course,  would  be 
diacussed  before  the  arbitrator  in  the  first  instance. 

(Ohairman.)  Yes. 

(Jfr.  BalfouT  Browne.)  But  beyond  ihat,  beyond  the 
lump  sum  

(Ohairman.)  I  mean  the  cost  of  ra-inveatment  is  not 
merely  the  broker's  chwgos. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Not  necessarily. 

(Ohavrman.)  It  is  what  it  will  cost  him  to  got  a 
fresh  investment  producing  an  equally  secure  and 
large  income. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  same  income  with  the 
same  security. 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

28^11.  (Jfr.  Ba^our  Broume  io  wUneu.)  You  cannot 
suggest  anything  else  that  could  jnsnfy  the  10  per 
cent  except  that  P— I  am  not  prepaxed  to  do  so. 

23.812.  Now  you  said  that  so  far  as  you  had  con- 
sidered it,  the  scheme  of  purchase  suggested  by  Mr 
Banbury,  although  rough  and  ready,  seemed  the  best 
purchase  that  could  be  devised  P— The  best  that  I  had 
seen. 

23.813.  And  yon  said  ahto  to  my  Lord  that  you 
thought  that  your  shareholders  would  accept  such  a 
scheme  ?— That  is  my  personal  opinion,  but  they  miffht 
change  their  minds. 

23.814.  Of  oourso  yon  have  not  oonsnlted  themP  

No,  I  have  not  asked  one  of  them  euept  the  late 
chairman. 

23.815.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  understand  what  that 

was :  It  was  to  give  the  shareholders  in  ^e  oompany  

I  will  deal  with  yourself  alone  in  the  meantime— the 
water  stock  secured  upon  their  water  nndertakizie  P— 
Yes,  on  the  water  rates. 
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38,816.  And  that  water  slock  was  to  givo  you 
pncisely  the  same  income,  being,  of  course,  upon  the 
AIM  security  as  you  had  before  P— Tes. 

S3^7.  That  waa  the  scheme  P—Tes. 

{Gkatrman.)  With  the  addition  that  it  was  to  be  a 
tnutee  stock. 

23.818.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browte.)  That,  of  course,  would 
giie  them  a  bonus  P — Yep. 

23.819.  By  inOTeasing  the  value  P— Yes. 


23,831.  {Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Ttisa  pun^hnbo  and  jMHt-Ool. 
pa^n^^off  of  the  debt  of  the  County  Oonncil,  is  that  not  a.  B.  M. 


Ledttpocd, 
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Follow:  In  that  case  if  the  ai-bitrator  thought 
it  fair  and  reasonable,  and  tou  seemed  to  think  it  fair 
ind  reasonable,  there  would  be  no  re-investment  P— 
Mr.  Banbury  in  his  eridenoe  said  ho  had  not  contom- 
an  arbitrator,  but  he  did  not  eoe  any  groat 
dbjeetion  to  one— if  I  remember  right. 

23.821.  I  quite  agree.  What  I  mean  to  sny  is: 
BDppose  the  arbitrator  said  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  do  to 
lumd  over  to  these  people  water  stock  instead  of  sharos, 
or  their  own  stock,  then,  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
n^iovestment  P— Then  there  would  be  no  re-inTestment, 
hat  there  would  be  

33.822.  And  you  would  have,  whatever  the  par- 
chsEer's  stock  waa  caUed,  water  stock  instead  oi  the 
ihares  P — Water  stock  instead  of  the  shares  under  the 
Board  that  he  contemplated. 

23.823.  And  yon  would  have  an  equal  income  with 
(be  same  security  P — He  was  to  have  an  equal  income 
with  the  same  seonrity. 

23.824.  It  would  be  a  bettor  security,  as  I  understand 
TOO,  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  a  trustee  stock  P— 
It  woDld  be  a  trustee  stock. 

23.825.  Yon  do  not  want  the  rates  of  London  to  bo 
nvan  as  a  seonri^  besides  tho  water  nmts  P — No ;  I 
uink  in  his  erideoice  he  says  water  rates ;  he  nomod 
them  with  power  to  raise  fresh  stock. 

23326.  (Kr.  Punier.}  Then  be  also  said— I  do  not 
Inow  that  it  is  really  much  worth  discussing— that 
then  must  be  a  power  in  some  body  to  raise  the  water 
rates  in  case  the  security  became  insnfBoient  P-'Yes,  in 
esse  it  did  not  cover  the  amount. 

23.827.  (Kr.  Balfow  Browne.)  In  one  oompany  I  can 
luiderstand  that  that  would  work  conTenicntly,  but 
Bnppose  the  water  rates  of  all  London  were  made  tho 
iscarity,  might  not  that  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock 
(rfiomeof  tne  companies — the  Southwark  and  Yaux- 
IttU,  for  instance,  and  the  East  London  P — ^Ib  might, 
bat  he  described  that.  He  said  that  it  was  a  rough 
sad  ready  scheme. 

28.828.  Qnite  so.  Now,  as  I  understand,  ^ou  told  my 
Lord  yestercUby  that  if  tne  arbitrator  did  rightly  give 
the  present  and  disoonnted  prospective  value,  then, 
looked  at  firom  afinancial  point  of  view,  there  would  be 
BO  iffofit  and  no  loss  to  the  purchaser — do  you  follow  P— 
I  do  not  remember  it. 

23.829.  Yes.  you  did  savsoP— I  have  no  doubt  yon 
ire  right,  but  I  was  just  winking. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  there  was  a  qualification  to  that. 

(Sir.  BaifouT  Browne.)  1  think  not,  my  Lord.  You 
will  find  it  at  Question  23,720:  "The  oonsnmer  nlti- 
"  mately,  if  the  arbitrator  has  fixed  upon  the  ri^ht 
"  figure,  comes  into  exactly  the  amount  of  prospective 
"  income  that  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  P — (^1.)  Yoa. 
"  (3fr.  Pember.)  There  ought  to  be  no  profit  and  no  loss  P 
"  ^A.)  No.    {The  Chairman.)  There  ought  to  bo  no 

"  profit  snd  no  losw  if  the  arbitrator  f—iA.)  If  the 

"  arbitrator  is  a  fair-minded  man.  (The  Chairman.) 
"  If  tiiA  arbitrator  is  a  fair<minded  and  perfectly 
"  eorreutand  accni'ate  man,  there  ong^t  to  be  no  profit 
"  sad  no  loss  at  all  upon  the  valuation  of  present 
"  inoome,  or  npon  the  valualion  of  the  prospective 
»  bat  " 

[Ckamnan.)  "But." 

23.830.  [Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  coming  to  that — 
thst  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  arbitrator — *'  but  the 
"  porchaser,  if  it  is  a  public  authority,  will  havo  to 
"  fiud  a  sinking  fund."  P— Did  I  say  that  P 

{Chairvian.)  Those  are  my  words,  and  to  that  yon 
■Bswered  "  Yes." 

(Mr.  BaJfimr  Browne,)  The  sinking  ftmd  has  nothing 
whstsrer  to  do  with  the  transaction  between  the 
Ooonty  Council,  if  that  is  the  purchaser,  and  the  com- 
psay— nothing. 

(Vr.  Pamier.)  Obviously. 


so  r — ^Thc  sinkiog  fund  is. 

2%832.  Suppose  it  is  a  sinking  ftand  that  is  paid  off 
in  60  yews,  wen  at  tho  end  of  60  years  the  Gomily 
Council  would  be  the  owner  of  aU  tue  waterworks  in 

London  without  paying  interest  or  sinking  fhnd  at  all. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  At  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  at 
present. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Bivwne.)  Qnite  so,  that  is  the  scheme. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  question  is  whether  that  is  finandolly 

beneficial. 

23.833.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Do  you  know.  Colonel 
Lockwood,  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  with  regard 
to  sewers,  street  improvements,  and  everything  that  is 
carried  out  1^  a  corporation  P — ^They  tue  it,  do  you 
mean,  to  terminate  at  oO  years  P 

23.834.  No,  not  at  60  years,  but  at  different  periods ; 
for  instance,  for  sewage  works  they  would  only  get  30 
years  at  the  outside  9 — Yes. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
yon,  however. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  No,  nothing. 

(JIfr.  Bc^ovT  Browne.)  Nor  the  company. 

{WiinetB.)  No. 

23.835.  {Mr.  Balfow  Bvcwne.)  Yon  would  be  gone, 
and  this  would  be  between  tho  ratepayers  in  Lon^n 
and  their  representatives  P — Yes. 

23.836.  If  London  doubles  in  the  next  50  years  and 
your  district  is  increasing,  you  say  some  new  works  will 
have  to  be  carried  ootP— 'If  it  did  so, 

23.837.  Yes,  if  it  doubled  P— Doubled  in  50  years  P 

23.838.  I  am  tmly  putting  a  snppraititious  case. 
Surnxwe  it  goes  on  increasing  largely,  then  some  new 
works  would  have  to  be  carried  outr — Yes. 

23.839.  If  the  companies  carry  them  out,  do  yon 
think  it  is  fair  that  the  companies  should  ask  for  the 
profits  upon  the  money  expended  upon  those  new 
works  P — Certainly  I  do. 

23.840.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Connty  Council 
carries  out  those  new  wurki,  tho  public  would  get  the 
profits  P — They  would  have  found  the  money. 

23.841.  They  would  have  found  tho  money  and  th^ 
ought  to  get  tho  profits  ? — ^And  thoy  would,  I  suppose, 
if  tiiey  were  public  works. 

(Mr.  Baifowr  Browne.)  Qnite  so. 

23.843.  (Major-Oewral  BcoU.)  They  would  have  to 
take  the  risks  P — ^Yes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  But  wo  are  not  afraid  of  the 
risks  in  London. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Tho 
risks. 

23.843.  (3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  You  told  my  Lord  this 
— that  you  had  largo  prospective  values P— .Yes,  I 
think  so. 

23.844.  Is  that  because  of  the  increase  in  your  district? 
—It  is  because  of  the  increase. 

23.845.  Then  you  think  that  the  district  is  not  going 
to  stop  and  stand  siillP — No.  I  am  suro  it  is  not. 

23.846.  I  will  not  go  into  Jock  Cade  P— Thank  you. 

He-examined  by  Mr.  Pempbb. 

23.847.  There  are  one  or  two  facts  that  I  daresay 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  get  from  Colonel  Lock- 
wood.  As  we  all  know,  I  am  itfraid  too  well,  the 
Boyal  Commission  put  down  the  Lea  at  52^  millionfr— 
that  \s,  30  to  you,  and  22J  to  the  New  BiverP—Yes. 

23.848.  I  believe  from  wells — such  wells  as  yon  have 
now— yon  hope  to  get  from  11  to  14  millions  more  P— 
Tiiat  is  so,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  water  from  the 
wells  seems  to  increase  every  day. 

23,819.  nten,  besides  that,  there  is  30  millions  from 
the  Thames?— Yes. 

23.850.  So  that  the  water  which  you  can  get  with 
proper  machinery  for  the  puroose  is  about  54  millions  ? 
—Yes. 

23.851.  Am  I  right  in  suggestinf;  that  your  present 
supply  in  42  millions P— I  think  it  is  right;  41  it 
averaged  lost  ^car,  but  I  think  it  i^  42. 
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J.ieut.-Cal.  23,852.  I  think  it  is  about  42,  so  that  there  ie  an 
A.  B,  M:  cLpparfflit  Borplus  for  yoa  to  cat  and  come  again  at,  of 
JjocUwooi!,  ]  2  millionB  P — Tra. 

2:i,853.  Aa  wc  know,  you  are  going  for  a  storage  of 
5,000  million  nallons  thin  year.  1  believe  I  am  right  in 
Baying  that  uie  capital  asked  for  in  thai  Bill  is  a 
million  of  money  f— Tea. 

23,8>'>4.  Let  us  see  what  those  old  matters  wei-e  that 
Mr.  Balftmr  Browne  asked  you  about  Do  you  know 
enough — because  if  you  do  not,  I  will  not  try  and  put  it 
inysolf  to  yon— do  you  know  enough  about  Ijhe  history 
of  your  Company  to  know  that  you  had  littl?  or  no 
storage  before  the  year  IStfiP— I  believe  that  is  so;  I 
understood  go. 

23^55.  So  that  any  straits  yomrere  in  in  the  year 
1864  were  manifestly  from  want  of  storage  P— Tea. 

23.856.  I  daresay  you  know  enough  about  the  history 
of  water  undertakings  to  know  that  during  the  lost 
generation  engineers  have  learnt  a  great  deal  in  the 
matter  of  necessities  for  stoi-age  P — Enormously. 

23.857.  However,  you  went  for  500  million  gallons  in 
the  next  year  ? — ^Tes, 

23.858.  And,  anparently,  a  year  or  two  later,  from 
what  my  learned  friend  asked,  over  100  oores  more, 
which,  inasmuch  as  the  500  million  gallons  represented 
300  acres,  we  may  put  it  250  millions  more? — Yes. 

23.859.  In  fact,  I  think  I  can  recollect  that,  until 
two  or  three  >ears  ago,  you  were  used  to  say  that  your 
storcgc  was  abont  760  millions  P—Tes. 

23,860  So  that,  according  to  3  our  lights,  in  1865  and 
1866  and  1867,  you  did  your  best  to  provide  against  the 
reourrenoe  of  such  a  s^it  as  1864  P — I  think  we  did. 

23,861.  So  far  aa  later  years  are  concerned,  I  dare- 
say you  will  bear  me  out  in  this,  that  everybody, 
including  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  to  whom  I  quoted  his 
own  evi&nce  in  18D2,  said  that  your  storage  then  was 
sufficient  P — Yes. 

23,8^.  Since  then  you  have  had  the  experience  of 
1893,  and  you  hare  hod  the  experience  of  18^  F— Yes. 

23.863.  And  now,  once  more,  you  are  settini^  to  work 
to  put  your  house  in  order  in  that  way  P— That  is  si. 
It  seems  to  me  that  water  engineers  can  only  go  upon 
given  data.  They  take  the  minimum,  and  then  Natore 
upsets  the  whole  calculation. 

23.864.  From  epoch  to  epoch,  then,  when  you  haro 
done  this  SCO  million  gallons,  you  will  have  got 
machinery  for  dealing  with  54  million  gallons  a  day  P— 
Yes. 

2^,865.  You  are  looking  fairly  well  ahuad  then. 
When  you  said  you  did  not  like  to  be  put  under  a 
Government  Department,  I  think  I  may  just  asic  you 
to  strengthen  your  dislike ;  you  wo<ild  not  like  it  to 
be  in  the  power  of  any  ono  man  to  say,  you  shall  go  and 
spend  two  or  three  millions  or  four,  or  five  raillious  in 
Wales  or  anywhere  else  ? — No,  I  should  not. 

23.866.  You  would  like  an  appeal  to  Parliament  ? — 
Yep ;  I  should  like  to  have  that  power. 

23.867.  But  if  it  were  the  opinion,  say,  of  some 
Government  official,  that  the  time  had  carae  For  your 
spending  two  millions  or  three  millions  of  money  in 
some  particular  way  that  you  and  he  differed  upon, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  him  10  bring  m  a 
Bill  and  for  you  to  oppose  it  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2;J,868.  And  then  Parliament  would  hold  the  scales 
between  you  f — Yes. 

23.869.  As  far  as  I  know  there  va  no  legal  machinery 
to  prevent  any  Government  Department  doing  that 
to-day  P — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

23.870.  I  do  not  know  I  am  sure,  in  fact  I  think  we 
did  once  have  a  Government  Water  Bill  bronght  in  in 
1B62  


{Chavrman.)  Yon  had  a  Kll  obliging  you  to  go  u|i 

{WiinetB.)  The  Bailway  Commissioners. 

(Chairman.)  To  Hampton  or  wherever  it  was. 
{Witness.)  Then  wo  had  Hr.  Chaplin's  Bill. 

23.871.  [Mr.  Fencer.)  There  is  no  ConBtitntionil 
reason  why  ic  should  not  be  done  at  this  veiy  moment, 
and  you  do  not  want  legislation  therefore  for  that. 
Now  my  learned  friend  says,  can  you  suggest  anything 
else  than  what  yon  have  suggested  to  jastify  the 
10  per  cent  P  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  do  me  the 
injustice,  would  yon,  to  say  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  suggest  something  more  P — I  am  sure  you 
could  suggest  a  great  deal. 

23.872.  Very  well,  in  fact  yon  will  not  go  further 
than  this,  I  suppose,  that  you  yourself  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  arbitrations? — None  at  all. 

23,^3.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  reasons  may 
be  for  giving  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent.  P — 19^0,  I  do  not, 
I  am  only  a  baby  in  Uiese  matters. 

23,874.  Above  the  values  stated  in  the  first  instance, 
in  fact  you  hare  formulated  no  claim  on  the  subject  at 
all  P— No. 

23,876.  Either  for  present  or  for  prospective,  or  for 
any  subsequent  addition  P — No. 

23.876.  Now  with  regard  to  this  water  stock  supposed 
to  be  created  by  the  County  Council  under  some  such 
scheme  as  Mr.  Banbury's,  it  would  be  no  catch  what- 
ever for  a  security  if  the  London  County  Council  were 
to  immediately  go  and  reduce  the  rates  from  all  the 
various  levels,  down  to  the  West  AUddlesex  level, 
would  itP— No,  I  do  not  think  ib  would. 

23.877.  And,  therefore,  if  such  a  water  stock  wore  to 
be  accepted,  may  we  take  it  that  it  wonld  absolntcly 
stop  that  lowering  of  rates  of  which  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses  of  the  County 
Council  have  spoken  P — I  fimcy  it  would. 

23.878.  It  would  certainly  atop  that  P— Yos. 

23.879.  {Ciiah-tnan.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  had  any 
reason  for  not  joining  in  the  Staines  Beservoirs  Scheme  P 
—I  cannot  charge  my  memory.  I  have  only  hod  the 
chairmanship  for  two  months,  and  I  do  not  remember, 
I  could  not  give  you  an  answer. 

23.880.  [Sir  John  Dwington.)  Were  you  on  the  Board 
then  P — I  have  been  on  the  Board  three  years  and  a 
half.    I  am  quite  the  chicken  of  the  party. 

23.881.  Why  do  you  say  your  prospect  of  water  from 
wells  seems  to  increase  every  day  r* — I  was  talking  to 
the  engineer  the  other  day  and  he  said  the  amount 
of  water  we  found  in  our  wells  was  very  great ;  they 
kept  striking  fresh  fissures,  and  our  pumps  wore 
almost  overcome.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

23,8S2.  Does  that  mean  that  since  the  1st  of  January 
the  produce  of  the  wells  is  increBsing  P — Every  day — 
every  week  we  are  striking  fresh  fissures  in  the  chalk. 

23,883.  I^  that  in  consequence  of  the  season  being 
now  a  wet  season  P— No,  I  do  nob  think  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  that, 

2:^,884.  But  with  the  wells  you  are  sinking  ?— In  the 
wells  where  we  are  drivhig  adits,  driving  headings, 
the  water  keeps  coming  in  in  quantities. 

23.885.  {Chairman.)  Are  those  wells  in  Hertforddfaire. 
or  in  what  county? — They  are  in  Essex. 

23.886.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  I  do  not  think  you  have  any 
wells  in  Hertfordshire  ? — No,  we  have  none. 

23.887.  {ClMiTman.)  It  is  only  the  New  RiTCrP— 
Yes ;  wo  are  on  the  other  side. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Hr.  w.  n. 

Bryun. 


Mr.  WiiLijUl  Booth  Brvak  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


23.888.  (CAnimMJf:.;  You  are  the  Engineer  of  the 
East  London  Waterworks  Company,  and  you  have 
already  given  evidence  before  us.  We,  therefore,  know 
your  qualifications.  I  will  not  trouble  yon  to  recite 
them  again.  Have, you  prepared  a  return  a^  to  the 
works  and  supply  of  your  company — Yes. 

23.889.  Up  to  the  present  date  P— Up  to  date. 

23.890.  WUl  you  put  that  inP— Ytt. 

Tht  tm<HMt  Itmd^  in  ^nm.   See  Appoadi:c  Q,  1.) 


23.891.  Have  you  also  prcpnred  a  table  showing  the 
distribution  of  your  capital  and  expenditure  ap  to  1870, 
and  totals  from  1871  to  1879,  and  annually  from  1880  to 
1897  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

{The  vnincas  handed  in  Tabh.    8e^  Appendix  Q,  2.) 

23.892.  I  think  we  have  got  now  the  rights  of  taking 
water  from  the  Lea  quite  clearly,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
need  ask  you  any  questions  upon  that.  Is  tho  state- 
ment that  wo  have  had,  as  to  the  rights  of  taking 
water  frgm  the  SiVcr  Lea,  corroot  P-rQuite  oovrectb 
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Do  you  mean  ihe  (me  we  had  Tceterday  from 
^ijexancier  Binnie?— No,  the  Kew  Biver  statement. 
IdoDot  lcnow  what  Sir  Alexander  Binnie'B  Btatement 
but  the  Nerw  Biver  statemeut  is  quite  correct.  It 
k  on  the  notes  in  the  evidence  given  by  the  New  Biver 
finDpany. 

fjfi-.  Femba:)  The  truth  is.  the  Statute  of  1855.  is  as 
simple  as  possibhi. 

iChai-rmm.)  Only  I  see  here  a  different  amonnt  of 
ntflr  for  the  npper  reach,  the  middle  reach,  and  the 
linfet  reach. 

(jUr.  Member.)  Yes,  chat  is  all  in  the  Act,  my  Lord. 
(f^airfRon.)  Is  it  P 

(^r.  Jpember.)  Yob*  The  onl^  thing  is,  that  what  has 
KwniiSBd  a  great  nnmhnr  of  minds  with  regard  to  the 
is  that  it  so  happens  that  they  have  got  what  is 
"^^thor  an  antiqnatcd  way  of  stating  the  amount  of 
tlwto**^  cubic  feet,  instead  of  in  gallons ;  and  -we,  in 
'jjP^Per  which  you  have  before  you,  bare  tornod  tho 
i^ljj^^t  into  gallons;  that  is  all  included  in  section 

^1^94.  (Chairman  to  Witnea».)  It  comes  to  this,  that 
llie  Lea  Trost  has  the  right  to  pass  through  their  locks 
a  certtun  quantity  for  the  upper  reach,  tho  middle 
nach,  and  the  lower  reach,  and  the  ultimate  quantity 
in  the  lower  reach  amounts  to  5,400,000  gallons  a  day  P 
-Yes. 

23.895.  {Mr.  Pembei\)  Including  the  o'ther  twoP — 
Inolnding  the  other  two. 

23.896.  {Ghaii-man.)  And  they  have  also  the  right  to 
draw  any  further  quantity  necessary  in  each  pond 
to  maintain  the  water  at  the  customary  level  P — Yea. 

23,807.  Then  the   Hew  River   Companv  have  the 
right  to  take  22i  million  gallons  a  day  P — Yes. 

23.898.  The  East  London  Oompai^  have  the  same 
right  to  22|  million  gallons  a  day  P — Tea. 

23.899.  Then  each  company  take,  paripoBsUt  4^  mil- 
lion gallons  a  dayP — Yes. 

23.900.  Or  any  additional  quantity  that  there  may 
be?— That  is  so. 

23.901.  Then  I  see  that  the  Lea  Trust  have  a  right 
to  the  whole  of  the  water  below  Tottenham  MillK — 
They  have. 

23.902.  For  the  want  of  any  map,  I  cannot  follow 
that— where  is  Tottenham  Mill  P 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  It  is  a  long  way  below  the  intakes. 

{Witness.)  Tottenham  Mill  is  about  four  miles  below 
the  company's  intakes. 

23.903.  [Chaii-man.)  If  I  understand  the  way  in  which 
these  provisions  are  worked,  nothing  gets  down  there 
except  this  5,400,000  gallons  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  inter- 
ceptmg  drain  made  by  the  Bast  London  Company 
under  the  povrers  of  their  1853  Act,  which  brings  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  into  the  navigation  below 

'  Tottenham  Lock. 

23.904.  (Sir  John  Dm-ington.)  Is  Tottenham  Lock  the 
same  thing  as  Tottenham  Mill  P — It  is  adjoining 
Tottenham  Mill. 

23.905.  (Chairman.)  Does  the  Act  give  the  companies 
power  to  supply  the  trnstecs  wich  the  quaotilieB  reserved 
to  them  by  pumping  water  P — It  does. 

23.906.  Trom  one  nond  of  the  navigation  to  another  P 
—Yes. 

23.907.  Provided  always  they  did  not  reduce  the 
level  of  the  ponds  belowtheenstomBry  heads  P— That 
is  BO. 

23.908.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Sir  Alexander 
Binnio,  I  think,  that  the  East  London  Company  had 
iBterfersd  or  pot  presraira  upon  the  Conservancy  not  to 
take  their  minimum  P — Yes. 

23.909.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that  ?— That  is  not  so ; 
the  fact  was  contradioted  at  the  time,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Lea  Conservancy  himself,  later  on,  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  stated  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  this  allegation. 

23.910.  (Mr.  Pember.)  You  might  give  his  name, 
peihaps  P~Ur.  Edward  Bider  Oook.   He  is  dead  now. 

28.911.  {Ghaii-man.)  I  suppose  the  Lea  Conservancy 
sw  quite  independent  of  your  company  P — Quite. 

23.912.  Have  you  a  representatiTe  on  the  Oon- 
Mrraacy  p^v?e  have  two. 


2S,9li.  {Mr.  Pemfm.)  The  total  number  being  P—  3£r;  W.  B. 
The  total  number  being  13. 

23.914.  {Ch.avi'man.)  How  many  has  1^  New  Bivcr 
Company  P — Two. 

23.915.  [Mr.  P&rnber.)  Four  out  of  13  then  P— Yes. 

23.916.  {Chairman.)  Wo  have  heard  something  about 
pumping  polluted  water  from  the  lower  reaches  to  thn 
upper  reaches.  Will  you  say  what  yon  have  to  say 
about  that  ?— We  have  a  pumping  station  at  Bromley 

Lock.  - 

23.917.  Where  is  Bromley  LookP  I  wish  we  had  a 
chart  P — There  is  a  little  map  here  which  I  can  put 
before  yon,  {Sanding  in  map  and  explaining  io  tlie 
Gotrunianon.)  This  is  the  oiBcial  map  of  the  Lea 
Conservancy.  The  Thames  is  f/t«re  ,*  the  Limchouso 
Got  is  that  portion,  and  it  runs  into  the  Thames  close 
to  tho  liegcnt's  Canal  entrance.  Tho  old  Bivcr  Lea 
comes  through  all  those  channels  and  joins  tho  River 
Thames  at  Blackwall  a  mile;  or  two  lower  down.  At 
this  point,  Bromley  Lock,  the  tide  ccmes  along  this 
river,  and  at  high  tide  the  water  enters  the  navigation 
here.  It  also  enters  here.  The  tide  flows  up  as  fur  as 
Old  i'ord  Lock,  which  is  here.  At  that  point  the  uppjor 
pond  ia  aboat  8  feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  the 
tide  can  get  no  higher  up  the  navigation. 

23.918.  The  tide  cannot  get  higher  than  Old  Ford 
Lock?^ — Not  that  way,  bat  the  tide  can  come  round 
back  rivers  higher  up  to  as  far  as  that  pencil  mark — 
about  a  milu  higher.  Tho  Luu.  navigation  being 
canalised,  the  tide  gets  no  higher  than  Old  Ford. 

23.919.  Do  all  the  barges  use  what  you  call  the  Lea 
Is  avi^ation  ?  —They  do. 

23.920.  That  is  by  the  artificial  canal  and  the  Lime- 
house  Cut  into  the  Thames  P — And  coi-tain  back  rivers 
at  Stratford.  Vessels  come  up  the  old  river  on  the 
tide,  and  there  are  certain  gates  which  open  with  the 
tide  at  Bromley  Lock.  Then  the  barges  can  come  in 
on  tho  tide  into  the  navigation.  As  soon  as  the  tide 
begins  to  ebb,  the  gates  are  closed.  And  then  the 
traCHc  into  the  Thames  again  depletes  or  lowers  tho 
head  of  the  Limehouse  Cut,  and  at  this  point  the  Com- 
pany have  pub  a  pumping  station,  to  pump  from  the 
low  level  as  the  tide  is  either  rising  or  ebbing,  to  keep 
up  this  navigation  to  its  head,  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
by  lockage  of  barges  going  out  into  the  Thames. 

23.921.  There  is  a  lock  at  the  entrance  of  Limohduse 
Cut  into  the  Thames,  is  there  ? — There  is.  These  at 
Bromley  are  more  in  the  nature  of  tide  gates,  and  it  is 
at  that  point  where  the  pumping  station  is,  for  lifting 
water  from  the  tidal  river  into  the  navigation. 

23.922.  Then  no  pumping  takes  place  at  any  higher 
point  than  Bromley  Lock  P — Yes,  it  does. 

28.923.  No  pumping  into  the  navigation? — Yes,  I 
will  explain  that — the  water  being  pumped  into  this 
pond. 

23.924.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Below  Bromley  LodEp 
-  —Yes,  at  Bromley  Look. 

23.925.  But,  below  Bromley  Lock,  that  is  8  feet 
lower  P — ^Tes,  from  the  old  river  Lea— the  old  tidal 
river — the  water  is  pumped  from  that  into  this  cut. 

:j3,926.  (Chairman.)  The  Limehouse  Cut?— Yes.  and 
this  cut  is  a  level  pond  as  far  as  Old  ford  Lock ;  it  is 
quite  level  to  Old  Ford. 

23.927.  But  thero  are  intermedute  locks  P — ^Thero 
are  no  intermediate  looks:  from  here  to  here  is  one 
level. 

23.928.  There  is  Bromley  LookP— Yes,  but  that  is  a 
lock  where  ibe  barges  come  in  on  the  tide  into  this. 
Then  the  gate  is  closed,  but  that  is  always  kept  at  one 
level — from  Lunehouso  Lock  to  Old  Fold  Lock  is  kept 
as  nearly  level  as  traffic  will  admit. 

23.929.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  That  point  is  where  the 
8-fcet  rise  is  ? — ^Yes.  Then  again,  after  the  water  is 
pumped  into  this  pond,  temporary  pumps  have  been 
put  during  the  past  summer,  and  once  before,  at  Old 
Ford  Lock,  and  tho  water  is  lifted  from  this  point 
again  into  the  upper  pond — another  pond,  which 
reaches  from  Old  Ford  to  Tottenham,  about  four  miles 

23.930.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  It  is  pumped  into  that 
pond  P — Yes  ;  so  that  really  the  surplus  water  pumped 
at  BromW  Lock  is  pumped  over  again  into  the  pond 
higher.  Then  the  water  flows  back  from  the  npper 
ponds  into  the  lower  (^ain,  according  to  the  traffic. 

23.931.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Does  that  dispense 
with  tho  5,400,000  gallons?— Not  all,  it  dispenses 
with  some  of  it,  but  not  with  all  of  it. 
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It  is  oonaidOTed  as  wftter  irhioh  helps  to 
comply  with  tho  condition  P — Quite  to. 

23.933.  Some  of  the  five  millions  is  supplied  by  the 
fresh  water  P—Tes. 

23.934.  And  some  by  the  pnmpsd  water  P— That  v. 
so. 

23.935.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  On  occasions  ?— Yes. 

23.936.  (Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  Does  the  Lea  Gon- 
sei-vancy  acquiesce  in  this  arrangements — YeSf  it  is  a 
statutory  arranueaneDt. 

23.937.  The  temporary  ezpodients,  I  mean  P—In  the 
Act  of  Parliammt  there  is  a  claase  which  states  that 
hhb  collipaDies  shall  have  power  to  pump  from  pond  to 
pond,  and  to  provide  portions  of  Uiis  sti^tatory  quantity 
of  G,40O,00^J  gallons  oy  pumping  back  from  pond  to 
pond. 

23,93a  (Chairman.)  Where  in  the  Waltham  Town 
Lock  P — Many  miles  np  here. 

23.939.  The  quantity  of  5,400,000  gallons  has  to  be 
mpplied  <rau  Waltham  Town  Lcwk  down  to  Old  Ford 
Lock P— Yes;  here  is  Waltham  Town  Look,  and  Old 
Ford  Look  is  here. 

23.940.  A  little  aboTe  Bromley  Lock  P— Yes. 

28.941.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Would  you  divide 
your  map  into  the  lower  roach,  tho  middle  reach,  and 
the  upper  reach  P— Yes,  I  oan. 

23.942.  {Ghairman.)  The  upper  reach  extends  from 
the  highest  intake  down  to  the  first  lock,  above  Feilde's 
Weir  P — That  is  from  Hertford ;  Feilde's  Weir  is  the 
junction  at  the  river  Stort;  that  would  be  the  first 
reach. 

23.943.  Then  the  second  reach  extends  from  the  first 
lock,  above  Feilde's  Weir,  down  to  and  including 
Waltham  Town  JiockP — That  is  the  second,  and  the 
l^rd  is  all  below  that.  I  have  divided  the  map 
roughly  now  into  the  ttiree  divisions. 

2S,9U.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  There  is  5,400,000 
gallons,  which  mm  be  partly  supplied  by  pumping, 
under  Statute P— Yes. 

23,946.  That  {poinUng  to  map),  is  never  supplied  by 
pumping  P — N  over. 

23.946.  That  ha.%  got  to  have  4,500.000  P—Yes. 

23.947.  And  ihat  has  got  to  have  3,600,000  P— Yes ; 
those  figures  are  quite  corrf  ct. 

23.948.  And  they  are  never  supplied  pumping  P.— 
Never. 

23.949.  {Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  one 
pond  from  Waltham  Town  P— No,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  locks  between  Waltham  Town  

23.950.  Waltham  Town  and  the  Thames  P— Yes, 
quite  a  lai-ge  number;  there  is  60  feet  fall  from 
Waltham  Town  Look. 

23.951.  You  said  some  time  ago  that  there  was  one 
pond  from  the  Thames  up  to  a  point  which  you  in- 
dicated, I  forget  where  ? — From  the  Limehouse  Lock 
up  to  Old  Ford  Lock,  then  one  from  Old  Ford  Lock  to 
Tottenham  Lock.  The  Tottenham  Lock  is  tkeiv,  I 
think.  Then  you  have  a  number  of  short  ponds  above 
Tottenham  Lock—quito  a  number,  because  the  valley  is 
steep,  and  they  have  to  lock  it  more  frequently. 

^,9^.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  You  have  put  temporary 
pumps  here,  which  pump  into  that  pond  P — ^Yes. 

23.953.  Have  you  lifted  into  these  other  ponds?— 
We  have  never  lifted  it  beyond  Ponder*s  End  Lock. 

23.954.  Bovond  the  bottom  in  this  middle  reach  P — 
Not  tho  middle  reach  but  the  lower  reach ;  the  reason 
being  that  it  is  tidal  water— salt  water  being  pumped 
up  here ;  and  if  we  were  to  go  pumping  the  salt  water 
up  ss  high  as  the  Bonder's  Und  Lock,  it  would  mingle 
with  the  pare  water  coming  to  our  intake.  8o  that  we 
pump  it  boyond  the  Tottenham  Lock,  bat  we  never 
pump  it  into  the  reach  which  supplies  our  intake. 

23.955.  (Chairman.)  Is  your  intake  in  the  lower 
roach  P — That  is  the  point. 

23.956.  At  Enfield  Mill  P— At  Enfield  Mill,  just 
below  Bonder's  End  Look. 

23.957.  {Sir  John  Doringion.)  How  ia  that  navigation 
provided  for  there,  because  yon  do  not  pump  unless 
the  navigation  is  interfered  with,  and  if  it  is  interfered 
with  in  one  pond  it  would  be  interfered  with  in  another  ? 
— The  water  runs  down  the  navigation,  and  so  it  is  out 


of  onr  oontroL  The  navigation  has  the  whole  of  the 
.water  before  it  can  c<mie  to  us. 

23.958.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  your  only  intake  at 
Enfiekl  Mill  P— That  is  our  only  intake,  but  any  water 
passing  down  the  old  river  here  from  below  thoBnfleld 
Look ;  that  is  where  the  powder  factories  are. 

23.959.  Here  is  Enfield  Mill  P— Yes,  it  is  called  Snfleld 
Mill,  and  the  Enfield  Look  is  here.  Any  surplus  water 
not  coming  to  ^lis  mill  may  pass  down  the  old  chamiel, 
and  join  the  tdiannel  from  the  intake  here  at  that  point! 

23.960.  {Major.Oeneral  Scott.)  The  reservoirs  are 
together,  are  they  P— Yea.  So  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  an  intake  just  below  Enfield  Lock  as  well  as  just 
below  Ponder  s  End  Lock. 

23.961.  {Chairman.)  You  mean 'to  say  that  the  water 
coming  dor/n  the  old  bed  of  the  river  Lea  below  Enfield 
Lock  comes  into  your  intake  channel  P— Yes,  it  does ; 
but  the  bulk  of  it  comes  this  way,  because  of  the  water 
rights  to  these  mills.  It  comes  through  these  mills, 
passes  below  the  lock,  and  then  out  of  the  navigation 
at  that  point,  and  below  there  we  take  no  water  at  alL 

23.962.  {Majo^'.General  Seott.)  You  said  that  some 
came  down  there  P— Yes,  it  does ;  when  there  is  a 
surplus  more  than  can  be  taken  by  thia  channel  into 
this  river,  it  goes  that  way. 

23.963.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  take  the  whole  of  it- 
it  comes  down  the  diannel  of  the  old  river  Lea P— It 
all  passes  to  our  intakes,  and  if  onr  intakes  oannot  take 
it,  it  goes  over  weirs  down  the  old  river  chuinel. 

23.964.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  In  fkot,  until  you  have 
depleted  tho  river  by  your  intakes,  (hure  ia  enough  for 
the  navigation  P — Always. 

23.965.  And  after  your  intakes  yoa  have  so  far 
depleted  the  navigation  that  yon  have  to  pump  P^At 
times. 

23.966.  Yea,  at  times  P— We  did  that  last  autumn, 
but  the  head  levels  for  the  navigation  are  always  kept 
np  to  the  proper  statutory  heights. 

28.967.  The  only  thing  the  Siver  Lea  is  deficient  in, 
then,  is  fresh  water  P— It  is  deficient  in  fresh  water 
only  at  the  lower  ends. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  Might  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Bryan  has 
been  describing  the  way  in  which  he  pumfie  water 
up  into  the  Lea,  beoanse  we  did  not  ^ear  a  word 

of  it. 

(Cliairman.)  Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat 
it  accurately.  Mr.  Bryan,  just  listen  to  me,  and 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  As  I  understand,  they 
pump  from  the  old  tidal  chiuinel  of  the  Biver  Lea,  into 
the  navigation  channel  at  Bromley  Lock. 

{WilneBB.)  Yes. 

(Chairman.)  And  occasionally  they  pump  water — 
now  my  memory  fails  me  

(Witnetr.)  At  Old  Ford  Lock. 

23.968.  {Chairman.)  Which  is  slightly  higher  up  the 
navigation  channel — into  the  ponds  above  that  P — 
Yes. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Into  the  bottom  pond  only  f 

(Wltneaa.)  That  is  into  the  bottom. 

(Major-Geiieral  Seoti.)  As  far  as  Tottenham. 

{Wiin^M.)  That  is  into  the  roach  which  leads,  four 
miles  in  length,  from  Old  Ford  Lock  to  Tottenham 
Lock. 

23.969.  (Mr.  Freeman.)  Do  you  come  to  the  Tottenham 
Lock  P— Yes ;  we  did  last  autumn. 

23.970.  (Chairman.)  Then,  above  Tottenham  Lock. 
Tou  pump  in  water  into  tba  navigation  channel  P— 
Yes,  but  not  beyond  the  Stone  Bridge  Look.  We 
pomp  at  Stone  Bridge  Lock  into  that  pond,  whioh 
IS  the  pond  next  below  that  from  which  onr  water  ia 
taken. 

23.971.  But  you  pump  no  brackish  water  that  oould 
poaaibly  oorae  mto  the  pond  where  yonr  intalra  is  at 
Enfield  Mill  P— None  whatever. 

23.973.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  So  that  you  pump  at 
three  places  P— Yes.  We  have  pumped  at  four  places. 
We  have  a  permanent  pumping  station  at  Bromley 
Lock ;  all  tho  others  were  temporary. 

23,973.  {Major-Oenei-al  Scott.)  What  is  the  highest 

lock  up  to  which  your  pumped  water  will  reach  P  Do 

you  mean  by  the  permanent  pumping  station,  or  by  the 
tomporary  ones  P 
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23,974  [Chairman.)  Any  ones  P— We  have  pumped 
up  to  the  Stone  Bridge  Lock. 

33.975.  (Uajor-OeTieral  Scott.)  And  there  is  a  rise 
there  of  how  .many  feet  P  —  I  think,  speaking  from 
nemoiy.  it  is  about  fonr  or  five  feet. 

23.976.  Then  that  is  the  impediment  to  the  pumped 
mter  going  up  here  ? — ^It  is. 

23.977.  {Ohairman.)  Do  yon  wish  to  correct  Sir 
Alexauder  Biunic's  table  of  the  rates  per  head  supplied 
by  TOOT  Company  P — Some  of  the  figures  were  not  quite 
Eorrect.  bat  I  do  not  think  they  are  really  very 
material. 

23.978.  Very  well,  if  they  are  not  material,  for 
Heaven's  fiake  let  as  pass  that  over.  Kow,  with 
regard  to  the  wells  of  your  Oompany,  are  there  some 
fifrarea  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  s  that  you  want  to 
correct?— Yes ;  it  is  the  table  handed  in  at  Qoostion 
1W7. 

23.979.  The  figures  in  that  table  are  taken  hom  the 
Vater  Examiner's  Uonthly  Betnrns,  are  titey  not  P — 
Tes. 

23.980.  Therefore,  those  are  the  anantities  that  yon 
vero  pnmping  from  189!i  to  1896  P  —  The  quantities 
given  there  are  quite  oorrect,  bat  the^  do  not  show*  in 
mj  way  or  shape,  the  aTOilable  qnanlaties. 

•23,9'3I.  In  1898  we  wero  pumping  the  11  million 
gallons  a  day,  and  the  reason  that  those  figures  show 
such  small  averages  are.  that  the  wells  wero  under 
con.'^tracbion  at  the  time.  Any  well  that  is  not  finished 
ve  do  not  pump,  whm  we  have  sufficient  water  from 
other  Boorces ;  while  our  rexervoirs  remain  quite  full, 
we  leave  such,  wells  as  are  finished  unpamped,  becaiiso 
itensbloB  ns  to  get  more  water  during  long-continued 
dtDsght.  We  make  use  of  the  chalk  as  an  underground 
tftorage  reservoir.  Last  antunm  we  pumped  abont 
11  million  gallons  a  day,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
pamping  fiom  the  wells  in  December,  we  found  no 
diminution  whatever  in  the  yield  of  any  of  our 
irells. 

23.982.  (Major ■  General  Scolt.)  Question  10i7  is: 
"  Can  you  give  the  actual  quantity  got  from  the  yreWa 
"  and  springs"?  —  The  actual  quantity  i'i  coiTect,  but 
the  inference  to  bo  drawn  from  that  would  be  that  our 
wells  did  not  yield  the  amonut  ot'  water  that  I  havo 
Btit«d  they  would  do. 

23.983.  (Sir  John  Dorhigfcn.)  They  were  not,  in  fact, 
yielding  it?  —  That  is  bo,  but  they  are  capable  of 
yielding  it,  and  did  yield  the  11  million  gallons  a 
J»y. 

83.984.  (Cliairman.)  Arc  thoy  capable  of  yielding 
more  than  that  V  —  They  arc,  and  they  are  yielding 
more  at  the  present  time. 

2-1,985.  What  are  they  yielding  at  the  present  time  P 
—I  ooght  to  havo  qualified  that  answer,  because  we 
bare  drowned  out  two  of  onr  wells.  The  machinery 
las  been  overcome  since  I  was  here  last,  and  we  cannot 
go  on  with  our  tunnel  driving  any  furthor  aatil  we  get 
more  pumps  down  into  the  wells.  We  have  struck 
nob  fiasnres  as  have  drowned  ns  out,  but  we  have  at 
the  present  moment  more  tlian  13  million  gallons 
avulable  as  soon  as  we  got  the  new  engines,  whioh  are 
being  erected,  completed  and  at  work. 

23.986.  Ts  that  the  maximum  that  von  can  get  from 

those  wellfr— 13  million  gallons  a  6aj  P — By  no  means. 

23.987.  Oon  you  at  all  fix  what  the  maximum  will 
be  p — I  cannot. 

2;i,988.  {Sir  John  Borlnjlon.)  What  were  you  pumping 
Iflst  July  or  August  P — In  July  we  were  pnmping  about 
7^  millions  ;  in  August  we  were  pumping  nearly 
lu  millions  ;  besides  that,  wd  were  pumping  from  one 
well  which  was  in  course  of  constmotiou,  and  the 
amount  we  could  not  measure. 

23^.  What  did  you  get  in  October  P— Very  nearly 
ID  million  gallons. 

23.990.  You  have  never  yet  pumped  13  millions, 
then? — No,  we  have  pumped  a  little  over  11  millions, 
bat  when  we  take  the  average  for  a  month  there  are 
certain  stoppages,  sometimes  on  Sunday,  and  some- 
times for  repairs,  which,  of  course,  lower  the  average. 

23.991.  {Mr.  Pember.)  I  thought  you  said  you  were 
now  pamping  over  13  ? — No,  we  are  not  pumpinj;  that, 
but  we  have  that  available.  We  are  not  pumping, 
becsQse  we  are  drowned  out. 

53.992.  {Bir  John  Dorington.)  Practically  yoa  have 
proTdd  that  yon  can  pomp  11  million  gallonBp— We 
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have,  and  we  are  putting  down  more  machinery,  which  Mr.  W.  B. ' 
will  seonre  the  11  millions,  in  the  case  of  stoppage,  BryoM. 

with  one  or  two  engines.   A!b  we  find  the  water,  we  pat   

down  more  engines.  81  J*^ 

23.993.  Then  your  pumping  machinery  will  now  go 
beyond  11  millions?  —  Yes,  it  will  go  very  much 
beyond.  Tho  pumping  machinery  we  have  erpc^ied 
already  and  in  course  of  construction  will  go  to 
considerably  more  than  that 

23.994.  (Jfr.  Poj7e.)*What  is  down  and  available  for 

flumping  is  much  beyond  that,  is  it  P — ^Muelt  beyond 
hat. 

23.995.  iUaior-Gentma  8coU.)  Provided  there  are  no 
stoppages  P— Yes. 

23.996.  But  there  must  be  stoppages?— There  masfe 
be. 

23.997.  So  the  effective  supply  is  11  millions  P— Yes, 
it  was. 

23.998.  I  mean,  if  the  thing  is  inevitable  whioh 
checks  the  supply,  you  cannot  rely  upon  that  supply 
without  making  allowance  for  those  accidents  P — Yes, 
we  must  make  allowance  for  those,  because  we  have 
to  raise  the  buckets  of  the  pumps  about  every  8  or 
10  months  to  repack  the  buckets,  which  means, 
perhaps,  a  three  days'  stoppage,  and  that  reduces  the 
avera^  for  that  particular  well.  But  the  new 
machmery  that  is  being  erected  at  the  presont  time 
will  more  than  enable  ns  to  get  the  11  millions,  eveu 
allowing  for  one  or  two  engines  being  stopped  fbr 
re-packmg  of  the  backets  or  other  repairs. 

2:1,999.  {Chainnan.)  I  forget  the  number  of  millions 
that  Lord  Balfcnr's  Commission  estimated  for  your 
wells  P— Ultimately  20,  and  we  shall  get  the  20  easily. 

24.000.  {Uajor-Gffnei-al  Scoit.)  They  estimated  a  Wtal 
of  40  millions  altogether  out  of  the  Lea  valley,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

24.001.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  New  Kiver  were 
pumping  last  year,  when  they  were  helping  you  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not.   I  know  it  was  over  20  millions. 

24.002.  It  was  something  liko  25,  was  it  not  P—I 
think  Mr.  Francis  gave  ii  in  his  evidence,  but  I  caxmot 
charge  my  memory  with  it. 

(Mr.  Pembsr.)  I  rather  think  the  last  figure  we  had 
was  from  29  to  30  millions. 

[Major- General  Scott.)  I  think  it  was.  If  you  add 
that  to  the  ultimate  snpply  that  the  £aBfc  London 
expect,  that  woald  make  w  millions,  would  it  not, 
nearly  P 

(3fr.  Pember.)  I  have  got  a  note  of  it  somewhere,  but, 
unfortunatelv  not  here.  I  think,  alijo,  Mr.  Francis  said 
that  he  could  rely  absolutely  upon  25,  and  that  ho  told 
the  Boyal  Commission  so  in  1891  or  1832,  whichever 
the  yi^ar  was ;  and  that  that,  with  the  20  of  which 
Mr.  Bryan  is  speaking,  made  45;  but,  to  be  on  the  safe 
Ride,  they  took  it  at  40.  He  gave  that  evidenoe  the 
Dt^r  day.  But  he  said  that  now — I  suppose  with  the 
inoreased  machinery — ^bis  company  were  doing,  I  think, 
29  to  30  millions,  or  oonld  do  it,  any  way. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  The  reference  was  to  paragraph  180 
of  tho  Report  of  the  Balf<mr  CmnmiBsion.  '*  We  are  of 
"  opinion  that  an  average  daily  supply  of  40  million 
"  gallons  can  be  obtained  from  wells  and  springs  in 
"  the  chalk  in  the  Lea  Valley." 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so,  and  Mr.  Francis  said,  in 
speaking  of  that:  "We  gave  evidence  in  1892  to  the 
"  extent  of  45  millions,  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they 
"  took  it  at  40."   That  is  what  he  said. 

{Chairman.)  The  40  covering  both  the  New  River 
and  the  East  London. 

24.003.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  (To  the  vtitnest.) 
All  your  wells  are  in  Middlesex  ore  they  not  P — In 

Essex. 

24.004.  In  Essex ;   there  are'  none  in  Hertford- 
shire, I  mean  P — There  are  none  in  Hertfordshire. 

21.005.  (Chairman.)  At  present  you  have  only  con- 

ti-ibutod  11  millions  to  that  total  of  40  P — That  is  so. 

24.006.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Colonel  Lockwood  gave  me 
— if  you  will  forgive  me,  my  Lord,  putting  this  question 
— 14  millions-  from  wells  as  your  fairly  available 
resources ;  is  that  correct?— Yes.  8iaoe  last  aatanuit 
as  I  have  just  stated,  at  two  of  our  wells  operationa 
have  had  to  be  saspended  because  we  have  been 
drowned  out.  We  were  nearly  at  the  capacity  of  onr 
pampe  when  w«  staraok  flssnreB,  and  the  men  mtve  had 
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to  go  off  the  well  because  the  pnmps  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  the  water  down  to  allow 
them  to  go  on  tunnel  driTing. 

24.007.  {Chairman.)  When  did  that  drowning  out 
oocnr  P — In  one  ease  at  the  end  o£  December  and  in 
another  case  about  a  mouth  ago. 

24.008.  Bucember  was  shortly  after  the  great 
drought  ? — It  was. 

24.009.  {Mr.  P&tbber.)  Might  we  fairly  call  your 
present  supply  from  wells  14  millions  and  yonr  future 
supply  20  millions  ?— Yes. 

24.010.  {Mr.  I'ope.)  Capacity,  not  supply  P— Capacity. 
'24,011.  {Major  •  General  Bcoti.)  Is  your  ultimate 

supply  20  millions  ?— I  cannot  say  what  the  ultimate 
supply  may  be.  I  hope  that  the  40  millions  that  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  yield  of  the  chalk  in 
the  Lea  valley  may  be  falsified  by  what  we  may  get, 
beoanse  that  40  millions  onbr  represent  two  indies 
of  rainfall  on  the  Tallco^  above  Feil^'s  weir. 

24.012.  Ai-e  you  going  to  try  to  get  more  in  faotP 
—We  are  going  on.  AslongaBOUr  pnminng  machinery 
can  keep  the  adics  dry  our  men  go  on  tunnelling,  and 
when  we  get  more  water  then  I  go  to  my  Board  and 
ask  for  more  money  for  more  engines. 

24.013.  Do  yon  go  for  more  mon^  for  more  wells  ? 
— I  have  no  need  to  go  for  more  wells  at  present 
bwuknee  we  luve  more  water  in  our  present  weus  than 
wo  can  lift.  It  is  simply  extending  the  tunnels  from 
the  bottoms  of  our  present  shafts.  To  show  the 
recuperative  power  of  our  wells  after  long  pumping 
I  Eiliould  like  to  make  one  observation.  In  July, 
August  and  September  we  had  tho  water  pumped  out 
of  one  of  our  wells  at  Walthamstow.  After  pumping 
continuously  for  61  days  we  had  to  stop  one  Sunday  for 
some  r^air  or  something.  In  that  one  day  the  water 
rose  108  feet,  and  it  was  pumped  out  again  the  next 
day,  showing  that  after  that  long  continued  period  of 
pumping,  taking  two  or  three  millions  of  gallons  a  day 
from  that  one  well,  immediately  we  stopped  on  the 
Saturday  night,  by  Sunday  morning  the  water  had 
risen  about  108  feet. 

24.014.  By  Monday  morning  do  you  meanP — By 
Sunday  morning. 

(Chairman.)  I  see  Mr.  Francis  did  say  that  he 
pumped  29  million  gallons  a  day  from  the  wells 
exisdng  in  1892.   That  is  at  Question  22.787. 

(3fr.  Pembet.)  Yes,  I  knew  he  had  said  that. 

(WimesB.)  They  were  helping  us  at  that  time,  and 
onsequently  they  were  taking  a  large  supply  from 
*heir  wells. 

(3fr.  Pemhei'.)  They  can  do  it.   That  is  the  point. 

24.015.  {Bir  John  Dorington.)  If  you  hadhad  adequate 
pumping  power,  do  you  think  you  would  have  kept 
down  a  good  deal  of  yonr  difficulty  last  summer? — Ko. 
In  all  our  irells  we  pumped  just  about  the  yield  of 
them.  Immediately  tne  drought  was  over  wo  put  on 
the  men  to  go  tunnelling,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks 
at  two  of  the  wells  we  were  drowned  out,  although  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  continuous  pumping 
by  the  New  River  and  by  the  East  London  throughout 
tho  whole  of  the  drought  would  really  have  depleted 
tho  chalk  to  a  oonsidertwle  extent.  Bat  instead  of  that 
we  went  and  struck  a  fissure  and  were  drowned  out. 

24.016.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  have  had  the  history  of 
your  storage  reservoirs  already.  I  will  take  it  very 
shortly,  therefore,  with  you.  How  far  back  did  yon 
forecast  the  necessity  of  increased  storage  ? — In  1890. 

24.017.  That  was  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  P 

—Yes. 

24.018.  Then  wc  know  that  in  1893  your  Bill  for  fresh 
storage  reservoirs  was  rejected  P — Yes,  it  was. 

24.019.  And  afterwards  passed  by  one  vote  F — Yes. 

24.020.  In  1897  you  promoted  another  Bill  to  further 
extend  your  reservoirs  P — ^Yes. 

24.021.  The  result  being  that  with  the  storage  re- 
servoirn  anthorisod  in  1897,  you  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  2,215  million  gallons  ? — Yes. 

24.022.  Are  you  promoting  a  farther  Bill  for  next 
session  P — Yes. 

24.023.  To  increase  the  reservoir  capacity  ? — Yes. 

24.024.  To  what  extent  ? — I  have  not  got  the  exact 
figures  out ;  but,  approximately,  i>,000  million  gallons. 


24.025.  {Mr.  Fmier.)  Was  your  storage  ap  to 
only  610  P— That  is  all. 

24.026.  I  rather  thought  it  was  about  750  P-hB^o;  610 
was  the  only  available. 

24.027.  {Maj(yi-- General  Scott.)  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Bill  which  you  are  promoting,  at  present  pro- 
vides for  5,000  million  gallons  storage  ? — I  have  not 
got  the  exact  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  about  that 

24.028.  {Chairman.)  Hare  you  got  out  the  coat  of  \ 
what'that  6,000  millions  storage  wlTI  bo  ? — Yes,  it  will  j 
be  about  a  million.  , 

24.029.  {Major- General  Scott.)  Does  that  approximate 
to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  which  according  to  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie's  diagram  that  he  showed  us  yester- 
day,  would  exist  in  a  year  of  drought? — Approximately, 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  assumptions  were  32  millions  a 
day,  plus  5"4  millions — 37  4  millions  altogether.  Con-  23 114, 
sequently  his  diagrams  provided  for  more  than  my  ' 
calculations  have.   I  have  provided  for  30  millione ; 

Sir  Alexander  has  gone  two  millions  more  than  I  have. 

24.030.  He  included  the  navigation  water  P — Yes,  be 
did  ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  omitted  to  deduct  from 
his  diagram  and  from  his  calculations  all  water  fiowiog 
into  the  river  Lea  below  Feilde's  weir.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  volume  of  water  coming  into  the  Lea  below 
there  ;  there  is  the  Enfield  Wash,  Cobbins  Brook,  and 
the  Ohing  Brook,  and  also  the  Company's  intercepting 
river  or  drain,  so  that  those  figures  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  Sir  Alexuider  Binnie's  diagram 
modified  to  that  extent. 

24.031.  {Mi\  De  Bock  Porter.)  Is  the  expenditure 
authorised  that  will  enable  you  to  deal  with  the  water 
that  you  have  just  referred  to  as  coming  from  the  wella, 
or  are  you  including  that  in  the  Bill  for  the  present 
year." — That  was  included,  I  think,  in  the  general 
powers  in  the  Company's  Act  of  1S94. 

24.032.  That  authorization  has  been  made  P  ^Tes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  We  had  a  Bill  in  1897,  tut  whether 
there  were  oapitol  powers  in  it  I  am  not  sure — I  am 
informed  there  were. 

{Witneaa.)  And  in  1886  as  well.  That  was  particularly 
brought  before  the  Committee. 

{Mr.  Pemfier.)  Then  you  may  take  it,  sir,  if  I  may 
ventore  to  say  bo,  that  the  capital  powers  of  1899  wiU 
not  have  any  reference  to  that. 

24.033.  (Cftawtjwtn.)  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  told  us 
yesterday  that  you  would  require  5,220  9  million  gallons 

of  storage  in  addition  to  what  you  have  got  already  ?  

On  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  assumption  of  32  millions, 
plus  the  5'4  millions. 

24.034.  For  what;  do  pnt  it  in  language  that  is 
intelligible,  because  it  goes  on  to  the  notes,  and  six 
months  hence  it  will  be  oniutelligible — 32  millions 
drawn  from  the  Lea  ? — ^Yes. 

24.035.  And  5*4  millions  reserrod  for  the  naviiration 

of  the  Leap— Yes.  ** 

24.036.  All  that  would  have  to  como  from  the  Lea  " 
—Yes. 

24,<H7.  Then  yonr  extra  supply  must  come  from 
wells  P— And  from  the  Thames.  Sjt  Alexander  Binnie  s 
table  and  all  his  figures  were  assumed.  He  says  ou  the 
diagram :  "Assume  this,  assume  that,  and  assume  the 
*'  other."  Assuming  that  his  assnmptions  are  correct., 
his  (Lagram  is  correct ;  but  if  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
nad  allowed  for  the  water  entering  into  the  river  Lea 
below  Feilde's  Weir,  his  diagrams  would  want  modif  \  iuK 
to  that  extent.  * 

24,038.  Why  P  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  be  able 
to  take  monj  than  32^  million  gallons  a  day  from  tho 
Lea  P— No. 

24,0^.  Or  what?— Not  more,  but  it  would  have 
reduced  the  5,200  nulUons  to  a  lower  figure. 

{Mr.  Pemben:)  Because  we  should  not  then  have  to 
supply  80  much  for  the  uavication,  do  you  not  see? 
That  water  comes,  as  he  will  show  you,  into  one  of  the 
ponds  of  the  navigation  to  which  we  are  oblitred  to 
come  if  they  ask  for  the  5,400,000  gallons  (To  th-- 
witneet.)  Perhaps  you  had  better  just  show  his  Lord- 
ship where  those  affluents  come  in. 

{8vr  John  Doringlon.)-Pait  of  the  5,400,000  callons 
which  he  adds  to  the  ^2  millions  might  bo  tskk&i  off. 

{Mr.  Pembcr.)  Yes. 

{&'ir  John  Dorington.)  hi  oansequenoe  of  the  influx 
of  tho  other  water.  »*"hm. 
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(Kr.  Pember.)  That  is  it.  and  now  ho  is  going  to  aUow 
TOO  Were  these  affluents  will  bo ;  and,  thorefore,  less 
rtierroir  space  will  be  required. 

{Wilnett,  explaining  on  Hie  m^.)  Thi-e  is  the  point 
of  ganging  at  Feilde's  Weir.  At  Waltham  Abbey,  there 
is  an  afflnent  called  the  Cobbins  Brook,  and  at  the  mill 
beloir  there  is  another,  called  the  Turkey  Street  Brook, 
which  brlngH  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  At 
ikit  point  there  is  another  stream. 

24.040.  [Clwiivman.)  Do  not  say  "this  point"?— 
Then  is  no  name  to  give  it.  I  will  give  it  to  you  with 
reference  to  its  position.  Below  Chingford  Mill  the 
Ching  Brook  enters,  but  it  does  not  enter  above  onr 
intake ;  it  enters  below  onr  intake,  and  so  the  nariga- 
tion  gets  the -benefit  of  these  throe  affluents. 

24.041.  One  of  the  affluents  or  two  of  the  affluents 

?)a  hare  just  mentioned  are  abore  your  intake  P—- 

24.042.  {Kajov-Genei-al  BeoiL)  Bnt  not  above  Feilde's 
^Veir  P— They  are  below  Feildc'u  Weir,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Binnie's  figures  hare  been  based  on  the  gaiigings 
ut  Feilde's  Weir. 

24.043.  {8vr  John  Dorington.)  What  do  those  brooks 
bring  inP — ^It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell.  Like  all 
brooks  coming  over  radter  hilly  ground,  they  vary  very 
much  indeed. 

24.044.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  suppose  they  cany  a  substan- 
tial amount  ? — ^Tes. 

24.045.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Oould  you  give  ns  any 
estimate  hj  which  we  may  reduce  that  6,400,000 
gallona  P— It  is  very  difficult  for  this  reason,  l^t  there 
is  DO  storage  attached  to  any  of  those  streamn.  Some- 
times they  are  running  at  tne  rate  of  60  or  70  million 
^Ifms  a  day,  and  tiien,  in  the  middle  of  a  drought 
Bke  last  year,  they  come,  waetically,  to  perhaps  one 
millitm,  or  sometniug  under  a  mulion  gallons,  the 
time  of  them  combined. 

24.046.  How  do  you  find  out,  f-hen,  that  you  have 
complied  with  yonr  statutory  condition  of  giving 
5,400,000  gallons,  when  yon  do  not  know,  what  is 
cominK  in  from  those  streams  ? — That  is  within  tho 
oonteolof  the  Cbnsarranoy  Board.  We  have  no  control 
whatever  in  the  matter  ourselTes. 

24.047.  Ton  say  it  does  not  depend  upon  yonr 
gsQginga  OTW  Feilde's  Weir  at  all;  it  depends  upon 
what  these  other  afflnente  gave  after  passmg  Feilde's 
Weir  ? — ^The  trustees  of  the  Navigation,  or,  rather,  the 
Lea  Gonservan^^  Board,  keep  the  navigation  to  the 
atstntory  head  Levels  in  the  different  ponds.  Down  as 
fsr  as  our  intake,  the  whole  flow  of  the  river  is 

Ciog  through  them;  beyond  that  there  is  much 
&w,  and  only  such  now  as  is  within  their 
control,  depNiding  on  the  amount  of  traffic  in  the 
navigation. 

24.048.  Tirtnally,  they  take  it  like  this —  that, 
providol  there  is  water  enoiwh  for  navigation,  they 
disr^ard  the  number  of  gallons  that  is  supplied? — 
1  suppose  80. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  If  they  want  more,  -  they 
open  the  slackers  of  the  locks,  or  they  send  i;  larger 
nomber  of  extra  looks  down ;  but  that  is  absolutely 
within  Hieir  control ;  my  company  have  nothing  to  do 
vith  it 

34.049.  But  you  have  got  to  supply  them  with 
3,600,000  gallons  in  Uie  upper  reach,  and,  practically, 
yon  817  tbey  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  itP— 
AO,  it  is  the  other  way  about ;  they  are  tiie  first  taken. 
We  take  what  they  leave. 

H*^-  In  the  upper  reach  ?— Yes. 

24,051.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  in  tho  lower 
reaches,  did  they  call  your  attention  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  water  for  traffic  purposes  P — ^Yes ;  they  did  last 
year. 

2^052.  And  did  they  Boggest  that  you  should 
increase  it? — ^Tes,  and  we  pomped,  and,  day  by  day, 
if  the  water  began  to  reacn  the  head  level  with  a 
teidenoy  to  lower,  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
the  pnmping  could  be  started  immediately. 

24,053.  But  thev  called  yonr  attention  to  that,  I 
mppose  f — Oertainly  • 

(Hr.fsnder.)  Tou  see  we  are  not  bound  to  send 
down,  as  a  rigid  rule,  the  3  6  millions,  or  the  4'5 
millions,  or  the  6*4  millions.  It  is  only  this,  that 
the  trustees  have  a  call  on  those  amounts  if  they 
ehoosQ  to  ask  for  them,    I  think -the  endenco  has 


always  been  that  they,  have  never  asked  for  any  Mr.  W.  B. 
amount  that  wo  havo  not  been  ready  to  give.   The  lln/av. 

only  Bun[estion  has  boen,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  one,  of   . ' 

ooazse,  that  tho  trustees  are  so  undn*  our  thumb,  Uiat  81  Jan  '99 
they  never  do  aak  us  for  what  they  want.   

24,054.  (Major-General  ScoH.)  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  Ques^n  23,145  in  the  evidence  ot 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  given  to  us  yestwday.  The 
question  put  by  his  Lordship  was.  "What  are  we  to 
conclude  from  that  f  *' — that  was  his  previous  state- 
ment. His  reply  is :  "  Looking  to  the  future,  and 
"  taking  into  account  the  inevitable  increase  of  popnla- 
*'  tion  in  the  East  London  Company's  area,  tlie  Lea  is, 
**  for  all  practical  purposes,  exhausted;  and  to  conBtmet 
"  in  it  further  reservoirs  of  larger  capacity  wonld  only 
"  lead  to  a  wastefnl  expenditure  of  money ;  that  is  h> 
"  say,  yon  would  have  to  make  these  big  reservoirs  of 
"  this  5,000  and  odd  million  gallons,  to  provide  against 
"  a  very  remote  contingency.  It  ia  a  wasteful  ox- 
"  pendltnre  of  money  in  that  sense — that  you  had 
*'  better  go  to  some  other  source  which  is  more 
"  bountiful.  You  have  got  bo  near  to  the  end  of  the 
*•  possible  supply  from  the  Lea."  What  do  you  say  to 
that  evidence  P — I  fear  it  is  rather  prejudging  our  case 
before  we  get  into  Committee  in  the  two  Houses.  We 
hare  had  the  very  best  engineering  advice  in  this 
country  upon  the  point,  and  it  is  on  their  advice,  and 
my  advice  too,  that  my  directors  are  acting.  Perhapa 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  that  I  should  enter  into  the 
details,  as  I  should  have  to  be  cross-examined  about 
this  before  the  Committees  of  the  Houses. 

(Mr.  Pemi)0i:)  Is  it  not  covered  by  this,  my  Lord  P 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  told  you,  over  a^d  over 
again,  that  he  nwans  to  rely  for  his  samily  to  London 
on  the  185(  million  gallons  of  water  taken  from  the 
present  soarees.  This  water,  for  which  we  ai<e  taking 
credit,  and  for  which  we  provided  this  5,000  millions 
storage,  is  port  of  that  185}  million  gallons :  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  to  make  ourselves  certain  of  getting  our 
30  odd  millions  from  the  Lea.  Now,  if  Sir  Alexander 
Bmnie  says  that  that  k  a  waste  of  money,  it  is  proof 
positive  that  he  is  not  going  to  use  the  185^  million 
gallons  to  that  extent. 

(Major  -  General   SeoU.)   I    cannot    follow  that, 
Kfr.  Pember. 

(iff*.  Pemher.)  It  is  very  simple,  sir,  I  think. 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  says :  I  am  reluctantly  going  to 
take  185}  million  gallouB  from  tho  present  sources. 
Those  185}  million  gallons  are  from  the  Thwmes. 

Very  well— — 

{Chairman.)  The  Thamos  and  tho  liea,  and  wells. 

{Mr.  PpTTiher.)  No,  from  tho  Thames. 

(Chairman,)  From  the  Thames,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
yes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  And  if  he  means  to  say  tltat  he  is 
going  to  give  up  the  Lea,  and  the  weUa,  see  what  he  is 
going  to  sacrifice. 

(Mr.  W.  H.  Diekinson.)  He  is  not  going  to. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Very  well,  if  he  is  not  going  to,  we 
say,  and  he  says,  that  to  utilise  all  the  present  supplies 
on  the  Lea  we  shall  want  5,000  mUliom  storage  more. 

(Chairman.)  Tw,  bnt  Sir  Alexander  Binne  says  that 
is  a  wasteful  way  of  making  safe  yonr  Lea  snivply, 
and  you  will  do  much  better  by  going  to  some  other 
more  bountifol  source. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  means  we  must  sacrifioo  the  Lea 

supply  pro  lanto. 

(Chairman.)  Not  sacrifice  it;  bnt  not  bring  it  to 
such  a  condition  that  it  can  meet  a  vear  of  drought 
like  the  year  1898. 

(Jlfr.  P(*m&er.)  If  we  can  do  that  for  a  million,  then 
I  am  willing  to  say  that  will  add  a  million  on  to  the 
estimates  we  shall  give  you  for  the  Thames  and  the 
Lea  supply.  Bnt  it  will  not  bring  out,  as  I  shall  hope 
to  ^ow,  anything  liko  the  cost  of  going  to  Wales. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  What  he  says  is  that  the 
additional  cost  on  the  Lea  is  wasteful,  because  you 
could  not  fill  that  storage  in  a  year  of  drought. 

(Mr.  PsTttber.)  He  did  not  say  that. 

(Sit  John  Dorington.)  What  he  did  say  amounted  to 
that. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  think  so ;  excuse  me,  I  may 
be  wron^. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Uost  distinctly,  he  said  so. 
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Mr.  W.  B.     (MajoT'Oenei-al  Seott.)  No,  I  think  the  argument  was 
Bryan.  tne  reeervoira  wonld  b6  practically  idle  for  so 

~    ,     many  years,  the  money  would  he  practically  idle,  and 
J—'      *^  ^     many  years  the  money  -fnrald  he  sunk. 
(Sfr.  Pember.)  That  is  another  thing. 

{Itajor-General  Bcoit.)  And  wonld  be  only  occasion- 
ally need. 

(Jfr.  Femhe>\)  That  I  admit  he  said,  but  I  do  not 
admit  he  said  tiiey  would  never  get  filled. 

{WU/neat.)  I  might  go  so  far  as  this,  my  Lord — ^to  say 
that  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Sir  Alexander  Binnio  on 
this  point.  Even  during  the  lest  five  years — five  years 
of  very  deficient  rain  fall— the  average  flow  of  the 
Biver  Lea  has  been  101  million  gallons,  and  that  only 
represencs  5  inches  of  rainfall. 

!i!4»0&6.  (3fr.  FenAer.)  VThat  is  the  rainfall  in  the 
valley P— I  should  think  it  would  average,  taking 
higher  np  than  Feilde's  Weir,  about  25  or  26  inches. 

24.056.  {Major- General  Beott.)  How  on«n  wonld  the 
itall  oapaoity  of  this  7,000  million  gallons  whi<di  is  to 
be  provided  be  hronght  into  use  P— It  wonld  be  in 
ccmstant  use,  of  course. 

24.057.  Bat  it  would  not  be  a  neoessaiy  use;  it 
might  be  a  convenience,  but  not  a  necessity ;  you 
would  not  require  cveiy  year  the  use  of  7,000  million 
gallons  of  storage  P — Clearly  not. 

24.058.  In  ordinwry  years,  with  yonr  present  ^pula- 
tion,  yonr  existing 'stwage  wonld  suffice,  would  it  not  ? 
— Tes. 

24.059.  Then  there  will  be  an  occasional  use  of  these 
7,000  millions — but  how  often  P — That,  of  course,  I 
cannot  say.  It  is  uttwly  impossiUe  for  any  one  to 
say.   One  could  not  have  foreseen  last  year's  drought. 

(jlfr.  Pernlwr.)  Why  should  it  be  more  wasteful  to 
store  for  the  conditions  of  1898  on  the  Lea  than  it 
would  be  to  store  for  them  on  the  Thames  f  He  says : 
I  am  going  to  use  185|  million  gallonB  on  the  Thames, 
and  I  am  going  to  store  for  them  under  the  conditions 
of  1898.  Why  is  it  more  wasteful  to  do  the  same  thing 
on  the  Lea  than  to  do  that  on  the  Thames  P 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  Who  are  you  cross-examining  now  P 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  It  is  to  the  public  in  general. 

24.060.  {Ohavrman.)  I  suppose  there  is  no  denying, 
Mr.  Bryan,  that  the  conditions  of  last  year  do  throw, 
botii  upon  the  Thames  companies  and  upon  the  Lea 
oompMues,  the  necessity  of  providiQg  an  amount  of 
storage  which  is  excessive  for  a  great  numy  ordiuBoy 
years  P— That  ia  so,  clearly. 

24.061.  Then  tba  question  remaios,  whether  even 
that  excessive  expenditure,  which  la  not  to  be  useful, 
and  not  to  be  called  u^ton  to  its  full  extent,  excepting 
in  abnormal  years,  is   better  or  worse  than  the 

XuUtnre  of  going  to  what  Sir  Alexandor  Binnie 
a  more  bonntifal  BouroeP~I  wish  Sir  Alexaader 
Binnie  had  stated  which  was  his  more  bountiful 
source. 

{Gh<m-man.)  Yon  may  assume  Wales. 

{Mr.  P«m&er.)  At  any  rate,  that  is  a  qaesti<m  of 
fignree,  my  Lord,  after  all. 

{Chairman.)  Tes,  it  is. 

{yfiinen.)  Of  course,  in  all  large  waterworks  you 
have,  if  yon  are  to  Iraep  np  a  continuous  suppfy,  to 
moke  your  storage  reservoirs  so  great  that  they  shall 
fumish  a  supply  whm  the  demand  is  at  its  maximum 
Mid  yonr  sources  are  at  their  minimum. 

{Chairmcm.)  Yes,  of  course. 

(TTttneas.)  And  that  is  the  reason  that  very  big 
schemes  have  to  be  brought  forwwd— to  tide  over  an 
abnormal  period  like  last  year. 

(Ohairman.)  I  suppose  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  argu- 
ment will  be  this :  That  if  you  spend  money  in  gomg 
to  Wales,  you  have  got  a  supply  which  is  alwayfi 
available  and  always  useful ;  but  if  you  spend  money 
in  storage  reservoii'S,  it  is  an  expenditure  which  is 
called  into  active  use  only  in  rare  and  exceptional 
years.   I  suppose  that  is  the  argument. 

(Kr.  Psm&er.)  Well,  after  all,  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

{OhaitTuin.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  If  we  can  do  that,  and  make  it 
absolutely  certain,  we  will  say.  for  lO.OOO.OOOi.  or 
15,000,0002.,  and  they  cannot  do  the  otW  under 


57,000,000i.,  which  is  best  worth  doing  P  It  then 
comes  to  this  :  Is  your  water  so  much  better  than  onr 
water,  that  it  is  worth  spending  57,000,0001.  for  tiiat 
as  against  2O,O0O.O00Z.  for  ouzb  f 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  A  somewhat  imaginary  figure  that. 

(Mr.  Pembar.)  WhatP 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  A  very  imaginary  figore.  as  you 

know.  ^ 

{Mr.  Pemfrer.)  I  have  got  it  in  black  uid  white  so 
you  need  not  deny  it ;  67,000,0001.  is  your  cost,  with 
the  interest  added. 

24.062.  {Chairman.)  What  Mr.  Pember  has  just  said 
is,  of  course,  tbat  both  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  stor&ee 
schemes,  upon  the  scale  of  1898,  have  imposed  u^ 
you  a  recurring  expenditure  which  will  onW  be  rardv 
necessary  P— Quite  so.  <'  J 

24.063.  {Major -General  Seott.)  But  I  suppose  the 
argument  will  be  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
draught  on  the  Thames,  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  store  on  the  Thames  than  to  store  on  tiieLeaP— 

Tes,  probably  that  was  what  Sir  Alexander  meant  

perhaps  not  his  Welsh  Scheme.  Of  conrse  the  larew 
the  natural  flow  of  the  river,  the  less  the  number  of 
days*  storage. 

24.064.  And  the  more  perennial  the  river— the  more 
unfailing  the  river— the  less  it  is  already  tapped,  and 
the  more  economical  the  storage  would  be  of  it  P  — 
Quito  so.  As  in  all  the  moorland  schemes  on  the  West 
Coast  of  England,  you  do  not  want  nearly  as  many 
days'  storage  as  you  do  on  the  East  Coast.  If  you  bo 
to  Northumberland,  where  the  rainfall  is  small  as 
compared  with  what  it  is  on  the  Oumberland  side, 
as  manv  days'  storage  are  not  wanted  on  the  Cumber- 
land side  as  on  the  East  Coast. 

24.065.  The  economy  comes  in  beoanae  the  draught 
on  the  Lea,  relatively  to  the  average  supply  of  wio 
Lea— the  average  flow  of  the  Lea— is  far  greater  than 
the  draught  on  the  Thames,  relatively  to  the  averaire 
flow  of  the  Thames  ?— It  is.  »*«»gB 

24*066.  {Mr.  Fember.)  Is  that  quite  so  P— Yes. 

{Major^General  BcoU.)  Yes,  the  draught  on  the  Lea 
is  far  greater. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  The  draught  on  the  Lea  is  22  miUions 
of  theirs  and  30  millions  of  ours,  so  that  that  is 
52  million. 

{Majw- General  SeoU.)  And  the  average  flow  is 
101  millions. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  That  is  in  one  particular  year,  sir. 

{Major.General  Bcott.)  Never  mind,  take  any  year. 

{Mr.  P&mher.)  I  should  say  that  probably  vou  will  find 
Uiat  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  and  if  you  did 
a  rule  of  three  sum,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  average  flow  of  the  Thames  would 
be  quite  so  great. 

{Major-GeneraZ  ScoU.)  I  think,  if  yon  look  in  the 
Beport  of  Lord  Balfoar's  Commission,  or  the  evidence 
yon  will  find  that  the  parallel  draught  "of  the  Thames 
to  tbat  of  the  Lea  would  be  600  millions  a  day,  instead 
of  ISO. 

{Mr.  Pemhei:)  Ah,  but  now  we  are  talking,  you  know, 
of  a  draught  of  300  or  400  milUon  gaUonsTM  the  oase 
may  be,  from  the  Thames.  o 

{Ghavi-man.)  Quite  recentiy  we  have  had  it  put 
before  ns— I  forget  now  by  which  witneas— that  the 
percentage  of  the  total  flow  of  tho  Lea  taken  by  the 
water  companies  was  much  larger  than  the  peroentaira 
taken  of  the  total  flow  of  the  Thames.  ™»°w*8b 

{Lord  Bohert  Cecil)  I  am  told  that  the  proportion  is 
about  as  four  IS  to  one ;  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to 
the  flow  or  the  Thames,  there  is  four  times  as  much 
taken  from  the  Thames  as  there  is  finun  the  Lea. 

(Chairman.)  Are  these  absolute  figures  ? 

24,067.  (Jfr.  Pember.)  I  should  Uke  to  have  exact 
figures,  that  is,  with  the  present  conditions  of  storaee 
{To  the  wilnett.)  Have  you  got  some  figures  there 
will  bear  on  the  point  P— I  have  the  figures  that  were 
given  by  the  Chairman  just  now.  The  proportions  are 
quite  correct, 

{ChairmaM.)  I  did  not  give  tbo  figures,  beoaoee  I  do 
not  carry  them  in  my  memory.  I  only  remember  the 
fact.  I  should  have  said,  from  memory,  that  it  was 
44  per  pent,  in  one  case,  and  muoh  more  in  the  other- 
It  was  recently  given  to  us,  I  know.  ' 
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(VftoaM.)  That  fact  th&t  jou  gave,  my  Lord,  is  quito 
eorrect;  that  the  proportion  drawn  from  the  Lea  by 
the  companies,  compared  with  its  total  flow,  is  much 
ffttter  tiian  the  proportion  taken  hy  the  companies 
S«m  the  Thames,  compared  with  the  Thames  total 
flow— very  much  greater. 

24,068.  (Major-Oeneral  SeoU.)  Therefore,  storage  on 
the  Tbunes  is  more  economical  than  storage  on  the 
LeaP-Yes. 

2^069.  {Gkaiifnan.)  The  argument  pnt  against  yon, 
t&  I  imderstand,  really  is,  that  yon  spend  large  snms 
of  money  on  storaffe  which  is  only  wanted  and  only 
Domes  into  benefioi^  nse  now  and  then,  and  at  remote 
And  Qocertain  intervals,  and  that  tiiat  is  u  wasteful 
m;jr  of  spending  mone^,  com^pared  with  an  expenditm'e 
which  tape  a  perennuj  ana  constant  supply,  so  that 
erery  shilling  you  spend  is  useful  in  aotuau^  brineing 
vater  that  you  want,  or  may  want  ?— That  is  so ;  du^ 
on  the  other  hand,  from  our  point  of  Tiew,  we  have  to 
spoid  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in 
conduits  to  bring  the  water. 

(Oiatrmon.)  So  be  it;  it  may  be  that  the  total 
expense  on  the  one,  although  it  is  an  expense  that  gives 
a  letnm  immediately,  and  always  may  be  much  greator 
titan  the  total  expense  on  the  other,  which  is  only  in 
occasional  use. 

(Kr.  Pmiber.)  What  is  in  M>.  Bryan's  mind,  if  I  may 
Tentnie  to  divine  ic,  is  this :  Oomparing  the  Thames 
and  the  Lea,  if  you  were  to  store  5,000  million 
gaUons,  he  says,  on  the  Thames  it  might  be,  by  the 
time  I  brought  it  across  Loudon  to  my  own  system, 
thst  I  should  have  spent  as  mnch  money  as  if  I  had 
stored  it  on  the  Lea. 

(Witness.)  Yes. 

24.070.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  thinking  of  that?— 
Tes,  that  was  my  point. 

24.071.  Now  let  us  go  to  another  sabject.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  money  raised  under  your  Acts  of 
18W  and  1897  does  not  increase  your  power  of  supply ; 
what  do  you  say  to  that  P — The  new  reservoirs  enable 
hb  to  collect  and  utilise,  and  the  new  mains  enable  us 
to  distribute,  increased  quantities  of  water. 

24.072.  Therefore^ou  say  that  it  does  increase  yunr 
power  of  supply  ? — ^Toa. 

24,073-4.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  short 
sapply  in  1896  md  1896  P — think  I  told  you  every- 
thmg  I  had  to  say  about  that  when  I  was  Before  you 
on  a  previous  ocoasion. 

24,076.  Tery  well,  then,  I  will  paps  that  over.  Do 
yciQ  corroborate  what  Oolouel  Lockwood  told  ns  about 
waste  being  wilful  in  yonr  district  P — There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  mlfhl  waste,  and  dnring  last  autumn 
there  wu.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  an  immenso 
nnmbar  of  letters  from  our  consumers,  calling  our 
attention  to  waste  in  different  places,  and  asking  us  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
consumers  in  one  way,  and  the  reverse  in  another. 

24.076.  [Mr.  Feniber.)  Part  of  your  Btatement,  that 
thewasto  last  antumn  was  wilful  and  careless,  comes 
from  the  consumers  themselves  P — Yes.  We  had  large 
numbers  of  letters  calling  our  attention  to  wilml 
mate. 

24.077.  {Chavnnan.)  Did  the  examination  that  yon 
made  into  the  matter  tend  to  show  that  the  waste  was 
due  to  people  leaving  their  taps  open,  in  order  to  make 
snre  that  whcnoTerthe  intermittent  supply  came  on, 
they  might  fill  their  storage  vessels  P— There  is  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was  due  to  that. 

24.078.  It  was  not  wilful  in  the  sense  that  the  people 
were  letting  the  water  run  to  waste  in  order  to  injure 
and  embarass  the  company  P — No,  but  in  some  oases 
we  had  letters  stating  that  they  should  leavo  it  on 
purpose  to  spite  us,  as  they  termed  it  in  the  letters. 

24.079.  Can  yon  produce  any  such  letters  

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  t  wish  you  would  produce  one  of  those 
letters  if  you  could. 

(C&ovrman.)  It  is  a  serious  statement  to  make. 

[Wiinem.)  Tes,  I  can  produce  some,  hot  I  have  not 
them  with  me  now. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  £  wish  you  would  produce  ^em,  it 
wtmld  be  interesting. 

{Witness.)  I  will  try  and  look  them  up.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  all  kept ;  there  are  so  many 
tbownda  of  letters  «f  different  kmds. 


{Mr.  Pesiiber.)  I  wish  you  would  look  thom  up ;  if  Mr.  W.  B. 
you  could,  it  would  be  meat  and  drink  to  me.   I  am  Bryan. 

told  there  was  one  in  the  "  Times  "  advising  the  people   

to  do  it.  Just  yon  look  that  up.  81  Ju*  '^9 

24.080.  {Sir  John  Sorington.)  Was  there  any  removal 
of  fittings,  such  as  taps,  so  as  to  cause  the  pipes  always 
to  be  opeu  P — We  are  constantly  finding;  that  fittines 
are  being  removed,  bnt  they  are  very  c|uickly  repaired, 
because  if  a  tap  is  cut  off  in  the  house,  it  makes  so  much 
damp  and  so  much  wet  that  theiy  immediately  apply  to 
the  oompany. 

24.081.  In  fact,  the  nuisance  of  their  t^s  running  is 
so  great  to  themselves  that  tJiey  try  to  keep  them  shut  P 
Tt« ;  sometimes  the  taps  are  removed  bodily — out  off 
and  stolen,  but  not  nearly  so  maoh  as  10  years  ago. 

24.082.  If  a  tap  is  out  off  with  the  inteu^on  of  stealing 
it,  and  making  away  with  it  and  selling  it,  of  course, 
the  pipe  ia  open ;  does  that  cause  a  nuisance — the 
water  goes  away  hy  the  gutter,  I  suppose  P — ^Very 
often.  Those  pipes  are  in  the  back  yards  which  can 
easily  be  entered.  The  water  runs  away  into  their 
drauiB,  but  it  makes  the  walls  damp,  which  they 
complain  of. 

24.083.  {Ohairman.)  Of  course,  if  a  tap  is  removed 
the  water  runs  straight  out  of  the  pipe  into  the 
backyard  ? — Yes  it  does  but  at  the  present  time  there 
is  little  waste  in  the  district  compared  with  what  thmre 
has  been  in  the  past — very  little  wosto  indeed. 

24.084.  Is  that  dne  to  your  taking  extra  precautions 
to  prevent  it? — Yes.  A  large  number  of  additional 
inspectors  have  been  appointed  and  they  get  round  to 
the  various  houses  and  inspect  the  fittings  more  quickly 
than  formerly.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  whole 
district  cut  up  into  small  sections,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a  meter.  Everyone  of  these  meters  is 
read  now  and  then.  Kach  has  a  paper  diagram  upon 
it  which  gives  the  exact  condition  of  the  flow  of  water 
in  that  partiouhur  district  night  and  day.  The  pipes 
are  stethoscoped  and  examined  and  any  waste  of  watei- 
is  very  quickly  detected  now. 

24,086.  If  you  had  taken  those  precautions  a  little 
earlier,  yon  would  have  prevented  the  waste  last 
summer  that  you  have  described  P — ^We  had  taken 
them  earlier,  but  as  soon  as  the  intermittent  supply  was 
given  we  could  not  apply  that  system — only  the 
inspection  from  house  to  bouse. 

24.086.  (Sir  John  Dwinglon.)  Is  there  any  objection 
made  to  the  inspection  r — No.  As  a  rule  ^1  our 
inspectors  are  met  very  amicably  throughout  the 
district,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  attitude  of 
our  customers  to  our  offidals,  we  are  met  very  w^l 
indeed. 

24.087.  Do  they  visit  the  houses  once  a  month  P — I 
cannot  say  the  exact  period,  because  it  varies  in  different 
districts,  for  this  reason ;  meter  readings  are  taken, 
and  if  a  very  large  amount  of  waste  is  shown  by  these 
meters  an  inspection  takes  place.  Another  meter 
reading  is  taken  say  three  weeks  later.  If  the  waste 
still  continues,  another  inspection  is  again  made  from 
house  to  house.  So  that  in  some  oases  they  would  get 
an  inspection  within  a  month,  in  other  cases  not  witnhi 
three  months  or  four  months,  depending  entirely  on 
-what  the  meters  showed  is  the  waste  in  each  partionlar 
district. 

24.088.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  the  iiiq>ectioiu 
are  so  frequent  that  people  might  get  offended  about 
iX—yoa  say  no  P — As  I  have  jnst  said,  all  our  inspectors 
are  met  in  a  friendly  manner.  I  have  no  fault 
whatever  to  find  with  their  attitude  to  us. 

24.089.  Do  yoM  Agree  with  Sir  Alexander  Sinnie  that 
the  powers  of  inspection  granted  to  corporations  could 
not  be  safely  given  to  companies  f — No,  I  do  not  agree 
with  Sir  Alexander  Biunie  upon  that  point. 

24.090.  (O^irman.)  What  powers  do  yon  allude  toP 
— ^Testing  and  stamping  fittings  principally. 

{Mr.  Fencer.)  Say  the  Bradford  regulations,  my  See  14S3. 
Lord. 

24.091.  (Sir  John  DoringUm.)  Yon  have  not  got  that 
power  P— No. 

34.092.  And  yon  do  not  want  it  P^— That  is  a  Toiy 
difficult  question  to  answer.  We  once  included  in  one 
of  our  Bills  the  powers  copied  verbatim  from  the 
Uanchester  Corporation  Waterworks  Acts,  and  this 
seemed  to  give  great  offence  to  all  the  local  authorities 
and  we  withdrew  it. 

24,098.  (Jfr.  Pmber,)  That  was  in  1893  ?_Yes. 
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24,095.  {Bir  John  Doringion.)  That  is  to  say,  tho 
local  authorities  thought  yon  wore  taldng  too  innoh 
power  into  your  own  hands  ? — They  did. 

24,093.  Would  tho  local  authorities  bo  inclined  to 
exercise  those  powers  on  yonr  behilf  P— I  do  not  know, 
I  am  sure. 

24.097.  {Chairman.)  The  powers  of  doing  what,  do 
yon  sayP — Testing  uid  stamping  all  the  fittings,  to 
ensure  that  they  are  of  a  proper  weight  and  strength, 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  district. 

64.098.  Have  you  not  the  power  to  examine  fittings 
now,  before  you  give  a  supply  r-o  a  honse  P — We  hare ; 
but  we  have  no  power  to  test  them  and  to  stamp  them 
before  they  are  put  in. 

24.099.  (Bir  John  Dm-inyton.)  That  is  to  say,  you  think 
there  should  be  a  bye*Iaw  or  regulation  that  no  taps  or 
any  other  fittings  which  haye  not  received  the  stamp  of 
your  inspector  should  be  applied  to  any  piiw? — 
Yea. 

24.100.  That  is  u  power  possessed  by  corporations  P 
—Some  corporations  have  that  power,  others  have 
not.  They  l-are  obtained  the  powers  in  their  private 
Acts. 

24.101.  You  tried  to  get  that  power,  but  Parliament 
would  not  give  it  to  yon  

(Mr.  Pembe)-.)  No.* 

{Witne8$.)  The  opposition  to  it  was  so  great  we 
withdrew  it.  The  different  local  anthorities  objected 
strenuously  to  snoh  powers  being  given  to  tho  company. 

24.102.  (i^ir  John  Doringion.)  If  yon  had  had  that 
power,  yon  think  you  could  have  exercised  it  P — ^Yes. 
and  I  think  it  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  to  us.  ' 

24.103.  (Mr.  De  Bock  To^-ter.)  Do  not  some  of  the 
companies  exercise  that  power  to  a  certain  extent  P— 
We  exercise  it  in  this  way.  We  test  and  stamp  fittings 
free,  and  wo  try  to  persuade  all  makers  of  fittings  to 
send  t^em  to  us  so  that  they  can  be  examined  in  oar 
shops  before  going  into  the  ^trist.  When  the  fittings 
so  into  the  dutrict  with  the  stamp  on  from  onr  testinjS 
shops,  the  foremui  knows  that  tho  particular  fitting  is 
a  good  one,  and  he  has  no  further  qnestion  to  make 
abont  it. 

24.104.  (Chairman.)  But  you  have,  as  I  anderstand, 
already  the  power  to  examine  fittings  bcforo  you  give  a 
supply  to  any  house  f — Yes,  we  have. 

24.105.  Cannot  you  examine,  so  as  to  satisfy  your> 
selves,  as  to  whether  those  fittings  are  in  a  proper 
condition  or  not  P — We  are  in  this  mifortnnate  position, 
that  if  a  fitting  of  any  kind  does  not  leak  for  the 
moment,  tbat  is  a  Acting  within  the  meaning  of  the 
ngiUations.  If  a  tap  has  a  cardboard  washer  on  it, 
am  does  not  waste  water  at  the  moment  it  is  put  on, 
althong^  it  may  waste  water  a  fortnight  later,  we 
cannot  reject  that. 

24.106.  (Mr  Pember.)  Have  ^oa  any  power — as  far  as 
I  remember  yon  have — to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of 
good  fittings  P — Only  when  they  leak,  and  if  the  fittings 
are  out  of  order.  There  have  been  a  good  many 
decisions  before  the  magistrates  upon  this  point ;  one 
magistrate  held  that  if  a  fitting,  no  matter  how  inferior 
it  might  be,  did  not  leak  at  the  time  it  was  put  on,  it 
comf^ed  with  the  regulations. 

24.107.  (Chairman.)  And  if  it  went  wrong  a  week 
after,  you  had  no  reme^P— Yes,  when  it  went  wrong 
we  had  a  remedy,  but  not  till  then. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Then  it  might  have  been  doing  a  great 
deal  of  damage  in  the  meantime. 

24,103.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  remedy— to  cut  off 
tho  supply  to  that  house,  or  what  P — After  the  waste 
begins,  not  before,  We  cannot  interfere  with  it  until 
the  waste  is  actually  occurring.  Our  remedy  is  a 
persnasive  one  for  a  very  considerable  period  oefore 
we  cnt  off.  We  first  send  an  inspector  and  serve  a 
notice,  then  serva  a  second  notice  a  we^  later,  then 
peihaps  a  week  or  a  fortnight  later  we  serve  another. 
If  we  cuinot  then  get  it  repaired,  and  the  waste  is 
great,  our  only  final  remedy  is  to  cut  ofE  the  supp^. 

24,109.  (tfr.  Pem&er.)  That  is  your  method  P— Yes. 

(Mr.  Pmier.)  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  section,  my 
Lord? 

(Chairman.)  Perhaps  yon  may  ap  woU  read  it  while 
we  ttie  on  this  point. 


(Mr.  Peinber.)  "  If  any  person  supplied  with  water 
"  wrongfully  does  " — I  leave  out  uimecessary  words— 
"  anything  in  contravention  of  any  of  the  provisions 
'*  of  the  special  Act  or  this  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
*'  waste,  misuse,  undue  consumption,  or  contamination 
"  of  water,  the  company  may  cut  off  any  of  the  pipes 
*'  by  or  through  which  water  is  supplied  by  them  to 
'*  the  tenant  or  for  hie  use." 

(Ghaii-man.)  What  section  are  you  reading  F 

24.110.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  am  reading  now  a  portion, 
and  I  need  read  no  more,  I  think,  of  section  32  of  the 
Metroiwlis  Water  Act,  1871.  The  difference  between 
that  and  such  regulations  as  he  suggests  is  that  he 
says,  instead  of  having  to  deal  witb  fittings  whicb  may 
be  good  at  the  moment,  but  may  go  wrong,  and  then 
afterwards  having  to  insist  on  their  being  set  right 
after,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  waste  has  gone  on— if  1 
were  allowed  to  insist  on  such  fittings  bein^  put  on  in 
the  first  instance  as,  from  their  relative  thickness  and 
strength,  durability,  and  so  on,  will  answer  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come,  there  will  be  no  waste,  and  it  will 
be  a  very  much  better  thing  for  me  and  for  tlui 
(lonsumer — ^that  is  what  it  is,  is  it  not,  Mr,  Bryui  P— 
That  is  so ;  but  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that,  ac 
the  present  time,  our  district,  as  regards  waste  from 
fittings  or  anything  else,  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
oompuny  in  Iioudon. 

(Chairman.)  We  will  adjourn  for  a  short  time  now. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Before  we  rise,  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
Lordship  and  the  Commission  if  you  can  give  us  any 
intimation  at  all  what  course  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  in  regard  to  the  order  inwhioh  ooonsel  should 
addrcfiB  you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence;  the 
evidence  cannot  last  many  days  longer. 

(Chaiiman.)  I  hope  not. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  hope  not,  too.  We  shall  be  very  glad, 
for  our  own  convenience,  if  the  Commission  could  tell 
us  how  they  would  think  it  convenient  tbat  counsel 
should  deal  with  the  case  after  the  evidence  is  called. 

{Chairman.)  Tory  well ;  I  will  oonsnlt  my  coUeagnes, 
and  let  yon  know  as  far  as  we  can. 

After  a  short  adjournment, 

24.111.  (Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  charges  of 
your  company,  they  ore  apparently  higher  than  those 
of  mimy  other  companies,  are  they  not  r— Yes,  they  are 
6  per  cent,  uniformly  in  our  district. 

24.112.  What  does  that  work  oat  upon  yonr  actual 
supply  to  the  diflierent  houses  P  —  About  12.  2».  per 
house  per  annum  throughout  the  whole  district. 

24,11ft.  How  much  per  thousand  gallons  supplied  P— 
I  have  not  got  the  figure,  but  I  believe  it  is  about  4d. 

24.114.  Is  it  notfid.  P — That  is  including  the  trade 
supply,  but  for  domestic  supplies  it  comes  out  at 
about  4^. 

24.115.  About  4d.  for  the  domestic  supply,  and  td.  for 
the  whole  supply,  including  trade  ? — Yea. 

24.116.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Pwier.)  Does  your  company 
moke  any  special  arrangement  with  houses  of  very 
largo  value  P — Yes,  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  thus : 
A  urge  house  with  large  grounds,  instead  of  having  it 
merely  upon  the  assessment,  will  have  it  by  meter. 
Their  minimum  charge  is  the  assessment  at  5  per  cent, 
upon  its  not  value,  \mt  their  additional  chsj'ges  for 
stobles,  gardens,  and  so  on,  are  reduced  to  one-half.  If 
they  take  in  any  quarter  more  than  the  rainimnm 
allowance,  they  pay  lor  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  made  that  quite  clear. 

24.117.  That  is  not  quite  the  abatement  tbat  I  wanted 
to  know  about.  You  hare  heard  the  disoussion  about 
the  abatement  which  is  made  in  the  City  by  the  New 
Hiver  Company ;  does  ^'our  Company  make  any  abate- 
ment of  that  kind  for  highly  assessed  premisen  like  a 
bank,  or  do  you  ti^e  it  on  the  full  value  P — do  not 
know  that  we  have  any  such  premises  in  our  district. 

(Mr.  De  Bock  Portei:)  Surely. 

24.118.  (Chai^-man.)  Have  you  not  got  a  btuik  in  the 
East  Loudon  District  ? — There  ore  some  banks  in  White- 
obapel,  but  they  are  not  highly  assessed,  they  have  a 
very  lofw  assessment  indeed.  We  have  no  premises  like 
ihebanks  in  the  Gi^,  in  onr  district. 

{3fr.  Pembti:)  They  would  be  only  branches. 

24.119.  (Cltaii'man.)  Then  your  answer  is  negative — 
you  do  not  make  any  reduction  upon  your  ^tatory 
charges  to  any  highly  rated  premises  P— No. 
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24.120.  (Sir  Gerge  Brvee,)  Then  ^oa  Bay  they  are  not 
highly  rated,  yon  have  got  no  highly  rated  ones? — 

We  hare  not  those. 

24.121.  (Chaii-^mn.)  Do  yoa  eapi^y  many  housea  at  a 
loBB  P— Yes,  we  do. 

24.122.  What  sort  of  number  P — I  shonld  think,  »p- 
pnsunatoly,  80,000  houses  at  a  Iras. 

24.123.  What  ia  the  total  nnmber  of  your  supplies  P — 
197,966. 

24.124.  So  that  very  nearly  half  of  your  supplies  are 
given  at  a  loss  P — Approximately  half. 

24.126.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Ton  gaTo  it  at  60,000, 1  think, 
in  1894 P—I  think  it  was;  it  is  about  80,000  now  as 
nearly  as  I  can  tell. 

24426.  {Chairman.',  You  say,  per  honae,  your  average 
gross  income  is  only  228.  P — Yea. 

24.127.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Is  the  area  you  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  future  likely  to  be  covered  with  pro- 
pertv  which  will  be  served  at  a  loss  or  a  profit  r — I 
think  tbat  in  onr  country  disLriotfl  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  be  sapplied  ata  small  profit.  The  amount  of  profit, 
of  coarse,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say,  but  the  tendency 
iioir  is  to  set  two  families  into  one  house  fur  one  water 
rate ;  the  houses  are  being  built  in  muny  parts  of  our 
district  so  tiiat  you  can  get  two  families  thero. 

24.128.  But  is  not  each  a  separate  tenement  P — In 
tn&ny  cases  no ;  in  some  of  the  newer  booses,  yes. 

24.129.  (Ohairman.)  So  that  yon  get  two  families  for 
one  water  charge  P— Tes. 

(Chairman.)  That  does  not  sound  very  hopefti],  as  far 
as  profit  goes. 

24.130.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  Would  that  be  a  very 
Ivige  proportion  of  those  80,000  that  you  talk  of  P— The 
80,000  aro  the  houses  already  in  aaroly.  In  a  great 
many  caaes,  in  the  East  "Bad,  overcrowding  is  such,  that 
I  am  told  thCTo  are  three  or  foar  families  in  one  house. 
I  had  a  nnmber  of  bouses  examined  by  my  foremen  so 
as  to  ascertain  for  various  purposes  (for  instance,  I 
have  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  houses  for  the  Com- 
pany's employees),  and  I  find  that  in  many  oases  there 
are  two.  three,  and  in  some  cases  four  families  in  one 
house. 

24.131.  Is  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  number 
of  houses  that  yon  supply  P — cannot  tell  you  what  the 
proportion  is. 

24.132.  Would  it  be  10,000  out  of  the  80,OOpP— It 
is  almost  impossible  to  say,  bat  I  do  know  iu  the 
^ricts  near  Whitechapel,  ''and  that  neighbourhood, 
the  average  nnmber  throughout  the  whole  of  the  houses 

is  about  10  persons,  and  in  our  country  districts,  Biz.i 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Ten  persona  on  the  ordinary  calculation 
or  five  to  a  family  would  give  two  families  to  a  house. 

(Gkavrman.)  Ten  persona  hardly  means  two  families, 
does  it  P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Five  to  a  family  is  the  ordinary  rule. 

24,138.  {ChaimaM.)  In  the  result,  are  yoar  charges 
per  1,000  gpEUlons  lu^er  or  lower  than  those  of  other 
water  companies  P — ^They  are  lower  than  all  the  other 
water  companies,  except  the  Southwark  and  Tauxhall, 
and  our  income  per  l.ODO  gallons  in  the  year  1897  was 
slightly  higher  tnan  the  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall. 

24.134.  How  do  you  compare  with  provincial  water 
supplies  P — As  a  rule,  their  incomo  per  1,000  gallons 
is  higher  than  ours — much  higher — m  many  cases  as 
much  OB  2d.  to  2id. ;  ours  being  5d.,  that  would  moan 
really  7id.,  or,  of  course,  50  per  cent,  higher  revenue 
per  1,000  gallons. 

24.135.  Does  that  apply  to  municipal  water  supplies 
as  well  as  to  private  company  water  supplies  P — Yes,  it 
does ;  in  municipal  water  supplies  tne  inoome  per 
1,000  gallons  is  higher  than  wita  the  I!ast  London. 

24.136.  (Mr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  Sixpence  is  the  average, 
is  it  not,  while  yours  is  6d.  P — I  think  it  is  higher  than 
6(2.  in  most  municipalities. 

24.137.  {Mr.  Pope.)  The  question  was  as  to  the 
average  P — It  varies,  of  conrse,  but  I  think  7d.  is  nearer 
Ae  arerage. 

24.138.  {Chairmain.)  Oan  you  give  na  any  opinion  of 
your  own  as  to  having  a  uniform  rate  in  London  P— 
A  uniform  rate  would  be  rather  a  di^colt  thing  to  get. 
Ton  might  gut  it  theoretically,  but,  practicidly,  you 
could  never  get  a  uniform  rate.  Yon  might  get  it  at 
so  much  in  the  £. 
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in  rateable  value  1501.  per  annum  ? — 700. 

24.140.  Seven  hundred  one  of  197,000,  ?— Yes. 

24.141.  (Mr.  De  Boeh  Por/«-.)  You  have  not  of  lata  had 
any  large  addition  t.o  the  1502.  rating;  I  snpposeP — Ho. 
As  a  rule,  the  houses  wc  are  laying  on  now  let  tram 
Q$.6eLA  week  up  to  12«.  a  week. 

24.142.  (Chaiiman.)  I  suppose  your  district  is  one 
destined  to  be  almost  perpetoalfy  a  poor  district  P— I 
think  it  is. 

24.143.  Yoa  say  that  your  charges  come  to  about  54. 

per  1 ,000  gallons  P— Yea. 

24.144.  Can  you  give  us  the  rate  per  1,000  gallons  in 
any 'other  considerable  district — the  Chelsea  or  Grand 
Junction,  say  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  can  give  those. 

24.145.  If  you  are  going  to  take  Mr.  Lass's  Tables,  we 
have  got  those  P — The  Grand  Junction  is  just  a  little 
over  7d.  They  are  all  set  out  in  Lass's  Tables,  and  I 
have  them  before  me. 

24.146.  We  have  access  to  Lass ;  can  yon  give  ns  any 
provincial  instances  P — I  can  only  call  to  mind  one  at 
the  present  moment  —  Nottingham,  7d ;  there  are 
300.000  inhabitants  there. 

24,147-  Do  you  know  what  Glasgow  is  P— No,  I  do 
not.  They  have  a '  public  rate  there,  or  had,  as  well 
as  the  water  rate,  and  the  two  want  adding  together 
to  get  the  income. 

24.148.  Of  oonnie  Glasgow  has  largely  reduced  its 
water  charges  P — It  has  much  reduced  them. 

24.149.  In  fact,  the  canny  Scotsman  seems  to  have 
done  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  our  English  towns  P 
— Because  he  has  had  the  water  just  at  his  back  door, 
my  Lord,  and  it  has  not  cost  him  much. 

24.150.  (Mr.  Mellon'.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  refer 
to  Nottingham  ? — Yes.- 

24.151.  What  was  it  at  Nottingham  P — 7(2.,  and  the 
supply  is  to  300,000  people, 

24.152.  Where  is  the  Kottiugham  supply  taken  from 
—the  Trent  P — It  is  taken  from  the  new  red  sandstone 
entirely. 

24.153.  From  wells  P— From  wells. 
24,164.  Entirely  from  wells  P— Entirely. 

24.155.  (Majoi-- General  Seott.)  Do  you  know  what 
the  consumption  per  head  is  at  Nottingham  P — The 
consumption  per  head  last  year  at  Nottingham  was 
about  17  gallons  per  day,  including  all  trade  and  other 
purposes. 

24.156.  And  yet  they  had  to  charge  7d.P— It  works 
out  at  7d,  on  the  rating. 

24^157.  (Jfr.  Db  Bock  Pmier.)  Do  they  make  any 

Erofit  on  their  water  undertaking?— Thoy  made  a  little 
bst  year. 

24.158.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Did  they  buy  a  water 
company,  or  did  they  initiate  the  undertaking  P — ^They 
bought  a  water  company. 

24.159.  (Sir  Geoi-ge  Brttce.)  That  water  company  had 
always  constant  supply,  I  think  P — Always.  It  was  the 
first  in  England.  Mr.  Hawksloy  had  to  du  with  it 
70  years  ago. 

24.160.  (Mr.  MelJor.)  Can  yon  tell  me  with  regard 
to  Leicester? — No,  I  cannot,  with  regard  to  Leicester. 
I  know  the  approximate  amount  per  bead  per  day,  but 
I  do  not  know  their  revenue. 

24.161.  Thoy  are  abont  to  get  a  fresh  Riipply,  are 
thoy  not.  for  Leicester?— They  are  going  to  iparliament 
this  Session 

(Mr.  Freemnn.)  Thoy  are  trying. 

(Mr  Pops.)  They  are  going  to  Parliament  anyhow. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  1  hope  they  will  succeed. 

24.162.  (Ohaia-man.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can 
tell  us  anything,  or  have  any  observations  to  make 
abont  the  financial  resalta  of  the  purchase  of  the  water 
companies  P — Perhaps,  as  my  chairman  has  already 
given  evidence,  I  hod  better  leave  it  alone. 

24.163.  Very  well.   Haveyou  yourself  experienoe  of 
municipal  management  P — ■'Yes,  I  have. 

24.164.  As  well  as  of  company  management  P — Yes. 
I  was  a  manicipal  engineer  before  I  came  to  bo 
Engineer  to  the  Bast  Iiwdon  Company. 

24.165.  What  is  your  experience  of  municipal  manage- 
ment; your  chairman  had  not  that?— I  uiink,  as  a 
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rule,  mtmtcipal  nlaoagement  is  a  little  more  expensive 
than  company  management. 

24.166.  Why  ? — There  is  not  much  power  given  to 
the  officials — more  has  to  be  relegated  to  committees— 
and  there  is  a  iittle  more  red  tape,  necessitating  a 
rather  larger  staff  than  wonld  be  the  case  with  a  trading 
company. 

24.167.  The  whole  staff  of  directors  is  got  rid  of  ?— 
I  was  meaning  the  executive  staff,  not  the  directors. 

24.168.  Why  should  a  oorporation  or  a  tnunioipal 
body  require  more  subordinate  agents,  more  permanent 
officials,  iluA  a  company? — I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  reporting  and  a  great  deal  more  office  work 
always ;  it  always  is  so. 

24,166.  What  has  your  experience  in  manioipal 
management  been? — I  hare  been  Ohlof  Engineer  to 
the  Blackburn  Waterworks. 

24.170.  Any  other? — Not  as  chief;  merely  as  a 
subordinate  official. 

24.171.  Where?— At  Nottingham  and  at  Buruley. 

24,1*^.  (Mt.  Be  Boek  Porte*:)  Would  there  not  be  a 
very  large  saving  in  the  collection  of  rates  P — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  in  the  collection,  becauho  with 
most  municipal  water  nndurtakings  tne  rates  are  col  - 
lected  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  companies 
collect  them  ;  they  have  a  separate  staff  of  collectors 
for  the  water  rate,  quite  distinot  from  their  borough 
rate. 

24.173.  Surely  that  is  a  very  cnmbroua  machinery, 
is  it  not  ? — The  corporations  think  they  know  how  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  very  well,  and  thoy  havo 
separate  staffs  of  collectors.  I  caiinot  vail  to  mind  a 
single  town  where  the  district  or  borough  rato  is  col- 
lected along  with  the  water  rate.  There  may  bo  one, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

24.174.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  la  there  nny  reason  that  yon 
are  aware  of  why  that  should  be  d;)uo? — Yes;  I  think 
the  reason  is  this,  that  tho  wator  ratoH  uro  not  based  in 
the  samo  manner  as  the  other  ratos.  I'here  aro  so  many 
oxtras — stables  and  water-closets ;  then  trade  supplies 
get  mixed  up  with  them,  ao  that  you  cannot  very  well 
collect  as  you  would  a  mere  poundage  upon  the  net 
annual  value. 

24.175.  (Okaiiman.)  The  trade  supplioa  aro  all  by 
meter,  of  course  P — ^Tes. 

24.176.  Therefore,  the  colleolor  must  read  the  meter 
before  he  oolleots'* — Yes,  and  mako  an  account  oat, 
because,  of  course,  the  quarterly  meter  would  vary 
enormously. 

24.177.  {Mr.  De  Bach  Porta:)  With  regard  to  all  the 
private  houses,  the  rate  mnst  be  the  same  from  year  to 
year  P — It  may  be  the  same  from  year  to  year  if  there 
ore  no  alterations  made  to  the  houses ;  but  you  could 
not  put  down  a  shilling  in  the  £,  or  whatever  the 
statntory  charge  was,  along  with  these  other  rates, 
beoanse  that  is  disturbed  on  account  of  the  extras — 
water-closets,  baths,  gardons,  and  so  on. 

24.178.  {Ohairman.)  All  that  is  dime  for  the  col- 
lector ;  it  is  all  pat  down  on  his  coUoctiug  note,  and 
he  has  only  to  go  and  ask  for  that  money.? — Tes, 
that  may  be  so;  but  thon  you  have  so  many  more 
items,  that  you  have  to  have  so  many  more  men  to 
do  it. 

24,170.  I  do  not  soe  that.  Those  items  all  tot  up  to 
u total;  amd  all  the  collector  has  to  do  at  the  same 
time  he  is  asking  for  the  poor  rate*  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  ii  to  ask  for  the  water  rate  P — The  corporations,  in 
their  wisdom,  collect  their  water  rates  separately. 
They  must  have  very  good  reasons  for  it. 

24.180.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Pwtei:)  That  is  surely  not  the 
case  with  all? — 1  cannot  call  to  mind  a  siogle  corpora- 
tion— X  am  speaking  of  large  corporations — that  col- 
lects its  water  rates  along  with  its  borough  or  district 
rate. 

24.181.  (Sir  John  Do^-lngton.)  Where  the  gas  is 
supplied  by  the  corporation,  what  happens? — There 
is  quite  a  different  sAt  of  coUectoi's. 

24.182.  Separate  from  .the  water  rate  again? — Quite 
separate ;  a  separate  staff  entirely. 

24.183.  In  fact,  one  is  managed  as  a  trading  business, 
and  the  other  as  a  tax?— Both  the  gas  and  the  water 
are  managed  as  trading  businoBses. 

24.184.  Yes,  the  gas  and  water  arc  both  managod  as 
a  trading  arrangement,  and  the  other  as  a  toxp— 


Quite  so.  I  think  there  is  another  reason.  If  you 
take  a  demand  note  to  the  house,  with  the  whole  of  the 
rates  lumped  on  together,  it  looks  such  a  big  aum  that 
people  do  not  lilro  it.  But  if  yon  go  four  times  a  year 
for  yonr  water,  and  only  twice  a  year  for  yonr  district 
rate,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  people  to  pay.  There  is 
a  very  great  deal  in  that  in  country  towns. 

24.185.  (Mr.  Peinicr.)  The  water  rate  is  collected 
quarterly,  is  itP — Tes,  in  most  country  towns. 

24.186.  (Ohairman.)  Not  in  London  P  —  Not  in 
London.  In  London,  for  oonveni^ice — I  am  speakmg 
of  my  own  company,  I  know  most  about  that— it  u 
collected  half-yearly. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  think  all  collect  half-yearly. 

24.187.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Do  you  think  the  people  like 
the  collector  oailing  four  times  instead  of  two  ?~Tee, 
I  do.  I  think  most  people  would  prefer  to  pay  a  small 
amonat  four  times  a  year  than  a  large  amount  twice  a 
year. 

24.188.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in 
arranging  the  whole  of  the  rate^  so  that  the  collector 
might  call  four  times  a  year  if  the  ratepayer  pr^erred 
it? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

24,18&.  (Chairman.)  It  would  cost  more  in  collec- 
tion ? — Yes,  it  would  cost  more  in  collection. 

24.190.  Four  visits  would  oost  moro  than  two  ? — ^The 
great  disturbing  things  are  the  oxtras  in  connexion 
with  tbo  water  collection. 

24.191.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porta:)  Some  corporations  have 
no  extras,  have  they  ? — Nearly  all  have. 

24.192.  Take  Manchester  

(Mr.  Pop?.)  Thaj  are  collected  scparatoly  in  Ifon- 

chcstcr. 

(Wittiess.)  And  I  think  in  Manchester  they  have 
extras  for  baths  and  extra  for  water-closets. 

24.193.  (Jlfr.  Pope.)  I  think  the  rate  is  collected 
separately  in  Manchester? — Yea,  it  is. 

24.194.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whafc  is  done  in 
Birmingham;  do  they  collect  separately  in  Birming- 
ham?—-Yos. 

24.195.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  Is  the  collector  tho  same  indi- 
vidiud  OS  the  man  who  examines  into  the  condition  of 
the  meter  and  inspocti  it?— No,  there  is  always  a 
separate  staff  of  meter  examiners  and  meter  readers 
precisely  as  a  gas  company  has  a  staff  of  meter 
readers. 

24,1 98.  (Mr.  B»  Boek  Porln:)  Might  not  the  collectors 
who  collect  the  District  Bate  be  employed  to  collect 
the  Water  Bate,  if  they  arc  not  collecting  is  at  the 
same  time? — No,  they  would  not  do  tliAt,  because  they 
appoint  just  as  many  district  rate  collectors  as  f»n 
get  round  the  district  twice  a  year,  or  once  a  year,  or 
as  mau^  times  as  that  corporation  has  collections ;  and 
all  their  other  time  is  filled  np  in  entering  np  their 
books,  making  out  receipts,  and  so  on. 

24.197.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Clerical  work  P— Tes. 

24.198.  (Major-Oenei-al  Scott.)  These  provincial  under- 
taking arc  administered,  are  they  not,  by  water 
committees  selected  from  among  the  councillors,  and 
BO  on  ?— Tes,  in  some  coses.  For  instance,  at  Notting- 
ham and  Blackburn,  and  a  few  other  towns  which  I 
have  been  connected  with,  a  water  committee  is 
appointed.  If  it  be  a  joint  boMd,  like  the  Accrington 
or  Ohesterfiold,  or  one  or  two  others,  then  the  ^nt 
board  is  composed  of  members  delegated  by  their 
i-espectire  conncilH  or  urban  district  councils. 

24.199.  And  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  average 
capacity  of  these  gentlemen  for  the  management  of 
waterworks  P— I  had  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Lan- 
cashire on  my  water  committee  at  Blackburn,  and 
at  Nottingham  they  also  have  some  of  ^e  ablest  men 
in  the  town ;  but  on  a  large  committee,  naturally, 
there  are  great  differences.  Some  are  the  very  reverse 
of  being  able.  Bub  I  must  say  that  on  my  committee 
at  Blackburn  four  or  fire  members  were  members  who 
had  huge  bnsiuesses  of  their  own — some  of  Uiem 
employing  a  couple  of  thousand  men,  and  they  paid 
considerable  attention  to  their  work.  The  committee 
only  met  once  a  month. 

24.2G0.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  That  is  tho  case  with  the 
directors,  ia  it  not;  some  are  able  men,  and  some  are 
not;  is  not  that  your  experience? — Tea,  there  are 
always  differences.  I  do  find  this,  that  with  munici- 
palities, the  mowings  are  very  seldom,  and  therv  ii 
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a  reej  small  time  allotted  to  the  committees  compared 
to  the  time  directors  give.  My  directors  giTe  ten 
tunefl  as  much  time  to  it  as  did  mj  water  committee 
atBlBokbom. 

24,201.  Then  the  interference  of  a  water  committee 
who  devote  so  little  time  to  the  management  would  be 
lege  thm  the  interference  of  a  board  of  directors  P — 
Tee,  it  is  done  in  this  way.  Any  little  dispute  goes 
through  their  legal  adviser — the  town  clerk  j  and  the 
mstrncCions  are  inTariably  these :  "  There  are  the  Acta 
"  of  Parliament :  carry  tnem  out,  make  no  concessions 
"  to  anyone ;  whatever  goes  wrong,  or  whateTer 
"  dispnte  there  is,  carry  it  out  strictly  according  to 
"  the  law,  and  do  not  bother  the  committee." 

2i202.  [Chairman.)  Do  directors  allow  the  law  to  be 
infringed  P— I  found  when  I  came  from  a  municipality 
to  mj  directors  that  they  made  a  great  many  con- 
oessioiis  which  my  water  committee  at  Blackbnm 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  doing.  For  instance,  in 
the  caw  of  a  burst  pipe  where  the  supply  was  through  a 
meter,  when  the  quarter's  water  bill  went  in  it  would  be 
ft  Tory  high  water  bill.  My  directors  have  an  appeal 
committee  every  week.  This  gentleman  would  attend 
before  them,  and  he  would  pull  a  very  long  face  and 
explain  why  and  wherefore  his  pipes  had  burst,  or 
wl^  the  leakage  was,  and  thsj  used  to  let  him  off  <me 
half  of  it 

24,203.  Are  your  shareholders  aware  of  that  P — I 
should  think  so.  The  direotors  aro  all  shareholders. 
If  he  made  out  a  good  case,  they  always  considered  it. 

(Sir  George  Brwx.)  You  cannot  consult  shareholders 
about  everything. 

21204.  \Ma3a1r-Qeneral  Scotl.)  And  In  the  case  of  a 
water  committee,  what  would  happen? — ^Xhe  man 
mmld  have  to  pay  his  full  rate. 

24.205.  (Jtfr.  JfeUor.)  The  water  committoe  are  all 
representative  men  P~They  are. 

24.206.  That  is  to  say,  they  hare  all  constituents 
amongst  the  ratepayers  P — 'Yes. 

24.207.  And  you  found  the  water  committee  were 
itricter  than  the  board  of  directors  P — Tes. 

24.208.  {Sir  John  Doringion.)  It  is  a  much  less  elastic 
management.  They  are  more  bound  by  law  than  a 
board  of  directors  P — Quite  so. 

24.209.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Did  you  find  any  dis. 
position  on  the  pare  of  municipalities  to  pay  undue 
wages  to  the  employees  P — In  my  time  all  those 
qnestions  had  not  arisen  as  they  hare  now. 

24.210.  (Jlfr.  Mellor.)  Yon  bad  emplt^ers  on  tho 
municipality  of  your  town  surely  P — ^We  had  a  great 
many  contractors  on  that  municipality,  and  if  the 
corporation  raised  their  employees'  wages  it  would 
re&ect  upon  the  contractors  as  well.  At  that  time-— 
that  is  a  good  number  of  years  ago — they  kept  tlu) 
wages  just  the  same  as  the  w^es  <k  similar  oluses  of 
men  employed  outside. 

24.211.  {Mc^oT'Oeneral  Bcott.)  At  that  time  the 
contractors  were  at  the  top? — ^Yes. 

24.212.  Now,  perhaps,  it  is  otherwise  P— I  think  the 
workmen  are  at  the  top  now. 

'24,213.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  yon. 
Do  Ton  suggest  that  corporations  pay  exoessive  wages  P 

—No,  I  do  not. 

24.214.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  they  pay  no  more 
than  reasonable  wages  P — I  cannot  saj^  what  they  pay 
now.  In  my  time,  when  I  was  a  municipal  engineer, 
they  used  to  pay  the  reasonable  rate  that  was  obtaining 
in  the  town  for  any  similar  class  of  work  to  whftt  their 
own  employes  were  executing. 

24.215.  What  do  they  do  now  f — I  do  not  know. 

[Mr.  UeZZtfT.)  Then  if  you  do  not  know,  the  probability 
is  that  they  continue  the  system. 

[Sir  Georae  Brwse.)  Things  hare  changed  frightfully 
since  then. 

(3fT.  Pember.)  What  somebody  oaUed  the  "  hydrant " 
headed  socialism  has  arisen  since  then. 

24.216.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  I  suppose  really  what  you  mean 
is  that  the  members  of  the  council  are,  as  a  rale, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  employing  a  very 
lai^e  number  of  men,  and  if  the^  were  to  encourage 
high  rates  of  wages  in  connexion  with  municipal 
affaire,  they  might  have  to  meet  a  demand  for  an 
increase  in  connexion  with  their  own  works  ? — That  is 
M,  and  on  B<mie  oouncils  they  hare  not  that  high  class 
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of  meat  and  where  the^  hare  a  great  many  of  Hia  labonr  Jfr.  W. 
members  on,  the  conditions  are  Bomewhat  difRweut. 

24,217.  {Mr.  Mellvr,)  You  spoke  of  Nottins^tun.  I« 
that  so  at  Nottingham  P — It  is  so  long  irinoe  Xwas  their 
permanent  officiu  that  all  these  labour  questions  had 
not  arisen  in  those  days.  Hy  more  reoent  experience 
as  the  borongh  water  engineer  of  Blackbom  wai  Uiat 
they  simply  paid  the  ordinuy  rate  in  liie  town. 

24,216.  That  in  to  say,  altlion^h  they  were  hard  upon 
the  ratepa^rers,  as  you  suggest,  m  one  way,  they  did  not 
pay  exoesuTe  wageeP—No,  tlwy  did  not  pay  excessiTe 
wagee. 

24.219.  {Mr.  Be  Boob  Porier.)  Ton  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  changed  their  policy  P — have 
not. 

24.220.  (CAotmon.)  I  gather  the  result  of  all  you 
have  said  is  you  think  management  would  not  be 
cheaper  if  the  companies  were  purchased  P — It  would 
not  in  my  opinion. 

24.221.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  beany  other 
gain  to  the  consumer  P — I  think  if  the  whole  of  the 
concerns  were  in  the  hands  of  ono  authority  that  there 
might  be  saving  npon  capital  account  in  executing 
new  works. 

24.222.  [Major-Gen&raZ  Seott.)  How  would  that  be  P— 
I  will  taKO,  for  instance,  the  position  of  my  own 
company  on  the  Biver  Lea ;  we  may  oventnally  hare 
to  go  to  the  Thames  for  more  water.  That  will 
necessitate  a  conduit  25  miles  long  across  the  south  of 
London  probably,  as  I  do  not  think  we  oan  find  a 
suitable  route  north.  The  cost  of  that  conduit  would 
be  enormous.  If  the  companies  nearer  to  their  sources 
of  Buppily  were  to  pass  it  on,  it  would  be  cheaper.  I 
will  give  another  instance.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
instead  of  onr  first  going  to  the  Thames  we  had  the 
22  millions  a  da^  from  the  New  BiTer  and  the  New 
RiTer  had  22  millions  a  day  extra  from  the  Thames, 
that  would  save  a  very  la»e  sum  in  capital  ontlay  at 
once,  because  the  wester^  part  of  their  district  is  so 
much  nearer  to  the  Thames  than  the  East  London. 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  the  oompuiieB 
nearer  the  sonroes  of  supply  should  ti^e  those  supplies. 

24.223.  {Chairman.'^  Oan  ^on  explain  why  your 
Compaq  did  not  join  m  the  Stunes  Beserroirs  Scheme  P  v 
— No,  X  cannot  for  the  moment.   It  was  very  oarefolly 
ocmsidered  at  the  time,  but  I  cannot  recolbot  all  the 
reasons  sot  forth  why  we  did  not. 

24.224.  {Sir  John  JDorington.)  Did  you  advise  them  on 
the  matter  P — ^Yes. 

24.225.  {Ohairman.)  It  would  have  been  an  advantage, 
would  it  not,  to  the  East  London  .if  they  had  had  a 
share  of  that  supply? — ^It  would.  One  of  the  great 
difficolties,  if  I  recollect,  was  the  conTeying  of  it  to  the 
East  London.  The  difficulties  are  enormons  to  get 
through  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames  to  East 
London  from  Staines. 

24.226.  {Mr.  Melloi\)  That  is,  I  suppose,  with  an 
independent  main  P  —  With  an  independent  main, 
certainly. 

24.227.  [Chairman.)  In  fact,  if  the  companies  had 
been  amalgamated,  you  might  have  saved,  at  any  rate 
the  1.000,000/.  which  it  cost  to  take  the  Staines  Re- 
servoirs water  to  the  New  River  Company  P — No,  I  could 
not  go  ao  far  as  that,  but  amalgamation,  of  course, 
would  save  something  in  constructing  conduits  to  a 
company  like  the  East  London  furthest  away  from 
Staines.   Naturally  it  must  save  a  lot. 

24.228.  There  was  a  very  expensive  conduit  even  to 
the  New  River  Company  P — Yes. 

24.229.  1,000,000;.  we  were  told  P— I  do  not  know  the 
«aot  figures. 

24.230.  Me^or-Oeneral  Scott.)  If  you  had  had  a  conjoint 
scheme  with  the  New  Hirer  Company,  could  not  it  haTB 
been  done  more  economically.  I  mean  to  say,  a 
duplicate  supply  might  have  been  delivered,  part  to 
the  New  Birer  and  part  to  the  East  Loudon  ?— That  is 
rery  probable. 

{Chairman.)  BAre  you  anything  to  say  about  dirision 
among  the  different  local  authorities  around  London ;  J! 
do  not  think  anybody  has  suggested  that  the  sources  of 
supply  should  be  dirided. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  County  Council  suggest  it  in  their 
Bill  this  session. 

{Ohaii-man.)  Not  betireen  the  urban  and  rural  dis- 
■  tricts  P 
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(jtf)'.  Fveeanan.)  JSo. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Freeman,  has  not  read 
bin  own  Bill.    The  County  Oonncil  docs,  I  aasnre  him. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Every  one  of  them. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  There  is  a  provision  in  their  Bill  than 
every  one  of  these  local  authorities  shall  bo  entitled  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  of  Iiondon 
and  buy  its  own  share  of  the  pipes. 

(3ft-.  Freeman.)  I  assure  you  yon  are  wrong, 
Mr.  Fopc. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  It  is  no  use  saying  we  are  right  or 
wrong.   Iiook  at  the  Bill. 

24.231.  (Chairman.)  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bill  of  this  year,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  bearing 
of  it.  (To  the  wiineas.)  Do  yon  conceive  it  to  be 
practicable  to  split  up  the  sources  of  supply  and  the 
means  of  distribution  between  the  di£Eraent  metropo- 
litan counties  —  between  the  aranties  of  London, 
Middlesex,  Snrrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertfordahiro  P — 
It  appears  to  me  quite  impracticable. 

24.232.  Can  you  tell  ns  shortly  why  f  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  it  as  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  on  the  subject  already  P — It  is  most  difficult 
to  do  it  shortly,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  self-evident. 

24.233.  Can  yon  give  us  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  P 
— Ko,  I  cannot. 

24.234.  (Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  A.  very  large  sum  P— A 
very  largo  sum. 

24,2S5.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  the  population 
of  your  district  ineide  and  outside  the  county  of 
London  P— In  the  middle  of  last  year  there  were  760,000 
within  the  county  at  London  and  538,000  but.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  a'  considerable  addition  to 
the  population,  which  it  may  not  be  worth  while 
entering  into. 

24.236.  Since  \7hen,  do  you  say  P — I  got  out  those 
figures  in  the  middle  of  last  year. 

24.237.  On  what  data  do  yon  say  there  has  been  an 
increase  sinoe  the  middle'  of  last  yaarP — The  new 
houses  that  have  been  erected  in  the  district  supplied 
by  the  East  London  Company  and  which  we  supply. 

24.238.  Can  you  give  the  popnlation  now  P — Yes,  I 
can  give  it  to  you  now. 

24.239.  In  the  county  of  London,  how  much?— 
777,000. 

24.240.  And  outside  P^34,000. 

24.241.  That  is  less  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  last 
yearP — ^That  is  so,  and  for  this  reason.  West  Ham  was 
very  mndh  over-estimated,  I  find,  and  we  have  had  a 

connt  of  the  supplies. 

24.242.  Why  have  you  given  us  incorrect  figures  ;  it 
is  really  wasting  timeP — ^The  Begistrar-Cteneral  has 
got  40.(>00  more  than  I  have,  and  the  Begistrar-CHneral 
3B  a  very  long  way  wrong.  We  have  had  a  connt  of  the 
houses  and  estimated  it. 

24.243.  On  the  figures  you  have  just  given  ns,  it 
appears  that  since  the  middle  of  last  year  the  county  of 
London  has  increased  considerably,  whereas  upon  the 
estimate  your  outside  district  has  diminished  in  popu- 
lation P — ^Anoording  to  these  figures,  it  is  so.  But  the 
matter  arises  in  this  way.  There  was  a  new  census  of 
London  for  the  Equalisation  of  Bates  Bill.  I  got  a 
copy  of  that  censns,  and  I  found  that  in  London  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  something  like  10,000  in  the 
population.  In  addition  to  that,  Hackney  had  increased 
hrom  houses  we  had  put  on,  making  it  now  777,000. 

2^244.  That  does  not  bear  out  your  statement  that 
the  increase  you  looked  for  in  your  district  was  iu  the 
outside  of  the  county  of  London  and  not  inside  P-— The 
increase  is  almost  entirely  outside. 

24.245.  It  is  not  so  upon  these  figures? — That  is 
simply  due  to  the  couniy  borough  of  West  Ham  being 
over-estimated  before. 

24.246.  What  ought  it  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of 
last  year  instead  of  633,000  P— Wo  say  it  Ought  to  be 
about  242,000. 

24.247.  Instead  of  538,000  f— No,  instead  of  260,000. 

24.248.  How  much  should  yoar  total  be  alt««d 
by  P 

(Mr.  Poniw.)  18,000. 

(WitnasM.)  It  should  be  brought  down  to  534,000 
outside  London. 


24.249.  (Chaimum.)  Tory  well  then.  Tha  outude  of 
London  has  renuuned  exactly  the  same  P— Bat  the 
estimates  of  last  year  were  evidently  wrong. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  would  Inii^  it  down  to  520,000 
roughly.  The  differenoe  between  242,000  and  260,000 
is  18,000,  and  yon  take  the  18  off  &e  &24w 

(Witneeg.)  Some  of  the  others  have  increased  very 
much. 

24.250.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  has  been  no  increase 
on  your  now  corrected  figures  that  you  have  given  ns 
— Bt  least  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  outside 
district? — In  the  outside  district  on  these  figures, 
no. 

26.251.  Whereas  there  has  been  aniocreaBe  of  17,000 
upon  760,000  in  London  proper  P— Yes. 

24^252.  Then  that  does  not  bear  out  your  theory  that 
it  is  your  ontside  district  that  is  the  increasing  part  of 
your  area  of  supply P — No;  but  it  could  he  easily 
explained  in  this  way.  The  error  is  due  entirely  to 
the  over-estimation  of  West  Ham. 

24.253.  We  have  corrected  the  figores  forWestHami 
and  they  come  out  now  exactly  tha  siune  as  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  last  ymr ;  it  is  534,000  in  both  cases  P 
-No. 

(Mr.  Pemha:)  If  yon  take  off  the  difference  of  West 
Ham.  242,000  from  260,000,  you  would  take  18  off  538, 
which  makes 

24.254.  (Chai^-man.)  Why  did  you  tell  me  just  now 
that  in  the  middle  of  last  year  the  figures  oaght  to 
have  been  534,000  P— The  last  figures  I  gave  you  were 
ftvm  an  actual  count  of  supplies  made  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Commission. 

24.255.  What  ia  your  corrected  figure  for  the  middle 
of  last  year  P — I  cannot  give  you  the  corrected  figure 
for  the  middle  of  last  year,  but  I  can  give  it  you 
for  Dpoember.  We  had  a  count  made  specially  by 
your  orders,  and  I  am  giving  yon  now  the  population 
up  to  date,  777,000  instead  of  534,000  outside. 

24.256.  Why  cannot  you  give  me  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  figure  of  the  outside  district  at  the  time  the 
county  of  London  had  only  got  760,(X)0  people  P— 
Because  at  that  time  the  population  were  estimated 
from  the  Begistrar-OeneraPs  Betums.  Since  then  wo 
have  had  an  actual  connt  of  the  houses. 

24.257.  You  have  now  found  out  that  the  Begistrar- 
General's  Betums  were  mistaken  P — Quite  so. 

24.258.  By  how  much  P — By  the  figures  I  have  just 
given  you. 

24.259.  You  told  me  that  in  the  middle  of  last  year 
the  right  figure  was  534,000  for  the  ontside  district!'— 
The  figure  that  I  gave  you  for  the  middle  of  last  yoar 
waa  538,000  for  the  outside. 

24.260.  But  I  have  done  with  that,  and  I  want  now 
to  get  the  right  figure  for  thsA  date  P-»I  <»nnot  give 
it  to  you  for  that  date;  I  can  give  it  to  yon  for 
December. 

24.261.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  fact  ia  from  your 
figures  we  can  draw  no  oonolnsions  as  regards  the 
increase  of  population  P — I  can  give  you  some  figures 
that  will— • 

24.262.  Answer  my  question.  From  the  figures  on 
your  proof  and  the  figures  that  yon  have  just  now 
supplied  we  can  draw  no  eonclusiona  as  to  the  increase 

of  population  

(Ml'.  Per/ibei-.)  The  probable  increase. 

(Witne$a.)  Yes,  you  can,  because  the  two  together 
show  13,000  increase.  We  have  laid  on  in  the  12  months 
in  tiie  ontside  district  5175  new  houses. 

(Bir   John  Ihringion.)    Those   are   fresh  figures 
altogether. 
(Chairman.)  Yes. 

(Witne$».)  There  is  nothins  so  complicated  as  getting 
populations  correct,  my  Lord. 

24.263.  (Chairman.)  Why  do  you  profess  to  do  itP— 

We  have  had  an  actual  count. 

(Chairman.)  1  do  not  want  to  go  into  it ;  but  you 
invite  me  into  a  path  and  then  tell  me  that  every  step 
is  full  of  mistakes. 

24.264.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  Was  760,000  a  correct  number 
for  London  in  the  middle  of  last  year  P — No,  it  has  not 
increased  since  the  middle  of  last  year. 

24.265.  (CJiairman.)  Then  all  your  figures  are  wrong 
both  inside  and  ontside  London? — The  figures  I  have 
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Jut  given  yon  are  correofe  now  from  the  oonnt  of 
tbehonses. 

(Chaintan.)  They  are  not  worth  having. 

2^266.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  They  are  not  capable 
of  being  compared  with  anything  that  you  can  rely 
npon  for  the  middle  of  last  year  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

{Mr.  PemJer.)  But  he  was  going  to  say,  "  I  have  got 
"  some  figures  which  will  juatify  my  reason  for  saying 
"  that  the  increase  comes  outside." 

24,267.  (Chairman.)  Give  us  vour  figures  now  that 
yon  will  not  have  to  correct  P — We  have  laid  on  new 
houKs  in  the  outside  diitrict  in  the  12  months  ending 
31it  Deeembar-5175. 

34268.  How  maaay  have  yon  laid  on  inside 
Munty  of  London? — have  sot  got  Ihom,  but  vexy 
ftw. 

21^269.  Terr  few  tells  na  nothing.  Is  it  htrndreds  or 
thooBsndBp— I  cannot  give  it  to  yoa,  beoaase  there 
hm  been  bo  many  honses  pulled  down  for  railway 
purposes  in  London. 

34.270.  There,  again,  you  cannot  give  ns  any  figores 
ihat  ooatragc  the  inside  and  outside  districts  P — I  nave 
jOBt  given  you  the  figures  that  contrast  in  December. 

(Chairman.)  No,  you  have  not.  Tou  have  only  given 
nstme  limb  of  the  comparison  and  not  the  other. 

[Mr.  Pember.)  He  gave  you  777  against  534. 

(Chairman.)  634  is  all  wrong. 

24.271.  {8if  Oeorge  Bruce.)  I  suppose  there  is  no 
room  for  expansion  inside,  is  there  P — There  is  no  room 
for  expansion  except  a  small  part  of  Hackney — a  very 
■mall  area — ^left. 

24.272.  Therefore  the  increase  is  outside  necessarily  P 
-Tcs. 

24.273.  (Chairman.)  When  the  inside  is  filled  up.  that 
may  be  so ;  but  it  is  not  filled  up  yet  F — It  is  within 
a  few  acres. 

(Ciaiiman.)  A  few  acres  will  take  a  good  many 
thotuand  people. 

(Mr  Pemier.)  In  the  main.  I  think,  common  sense  is 
better  than  figures ;  uid  the  great  space  for  extension 
iiontsido. 

{Chairman.)  Then  why  does  he  put  it  upon  figures 
inatead  of  standing  on  common  sense  f 

(Witnesg.)  I  went  to  the  best  authorities  for  the 
popalation,  and  if  they  err  I  cannot  help  it. 

(Chairman.)  Theii  we  will  pass  from  it. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  There  is  one  thin«  which  I  am  afraid  by 
an  interruption  I  prevented  Ur.  Brjvn  from  going  on 
with.  Sometime  ago  yon  were  asking  him  about  the 
differentia  rate  in  liondon  as  between  the  various 
companies,  and  he  was  just  beginning  to  give  yon 
Bome  reasons  why  it  woohl  be  Teiy  difficult  to  assimuate 
all  those. 

24.274^  (Chairman.)  If  you  have  anything  to  say 
■bout  that,  pray,  say  it,  and  let  us  get  on  P — ^1  think  I 
lisd  better  not  answer  the  question. 

24,275.  Now  with  regard  to  the  future,  have  you 
made  any  estimate  of  what  your  requirements  will  be 
in  the  fntnre? — Yes,  I  will  hand  in  the  letters  of  the 
Company  on  the  enbjeot. 

(The  witnef «  handed  in  Ettimaiea.  Bee  Appendix  Q,  3.) 

244176.  Thank  you  P— I  assume  that  at  the  beginning 
of  1937  the  population  to  be  supplied  will  be  2,472,100. 

24.277.  How  do  you  get  that  estimate  of  population  P 
—By  increasing  it  decennially  hy  18*2  per  cent. 

24.278.  From  what  figure  P — From  the  population  in 
1896  of  1,232,107. 

24.279.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  How  did  you  get  the 
popalation  in  1896 ;  1891  was  the  census  year  P— 1891 
was  the  census  year.  We  corrected  all  our  figures 
from  the  census.  Then  year  by  year  we  add,  according 
to  the  number  of  houses  we  have  laid  on,  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  house  in  the  previous  decade. 

(Sir  George  Brvee.)  That  is  an  approximation. 

24.280.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  What  do  you  take  as  the 
average  per  house  P — It  varies  in  every  parish,  and  I 
took  that  from  the  census  tables,  and  every  parish  that 
bad  a  house  laid  on  I  increased  it  by  the  same  number 
of  persons  per  house  as  the  average  of  the  previouii 
dsMde. 


24.281.  {Mr.  MeOw.)  What  is  that  number  P— It  Mr.W.B. 
varies  from  d  np  to  11.  Aym. 

24.282.  {Chairraan.)  How  many  did  yon  take  at  6,  r — 
and  how  many  at  11 P— I  took  the  perish  of  Longhton  *^  ^ 

at  a  little  over  6;  Ohingford,  5  3  i  West  Ham,  6'2.   

Poplar  would  be  about  the  same. 

24.283.  Why  that  diff'erence  between  Poplar  and 
OhingfordP— I  cannot  tell  yoit,  my  Lord.  There  the 
people  are. 

24.284.  {Majw-Qmeral  Seoit.)  If  you  divide  the 
population  by  the  number  of  supplies,  what  figure  does 
that  give  you  P — Throughout  the  whole  district  P 

24.285.  TeS|  throughout  tho  district.    Is  it  about 
6-62  P— 6-62. 

24^286.  (Chairman.)  What  is  6-62  P— The  average  per 
house  throughout  the  whole  of  the  company's  district, 

24.287.  As  you  have  adopted  the  figure  of  18*2 
decennial  increase,  why  do  not  you  sturt  from  a  fixed 
oensuB  figare,  uid  thai  go  on  P-~T  have  done  so.'  I  have 
taken  the  fixed  census  figure  for  every  parish  separately. 

24.288.  Have  you  then  applied  to  each  of  those 
figures  the  decennial  increase  of  18*2  P — Yes. 

24.289.  Then  what  does  it  signify  about  all  these 
different  decimals  and  figures  you  have  been  g^'\'ing  ns 
about  people  per  house  P — Someone  asked  me  tho 
question,  I  do  not  know  wbo  it  was.  Bat  I  took  the 
population  in  1896  at  1,232,000,  and  I  have  increased  it 
all  over  by  the  18'2  decennially  np  to  the  year  1937. 

24.290.  That  is  a  calculation  totally  independent  of 
how  many  people  there  may  be  per  house  in  Poplar 
and  in  Chingford,  and  in  those  other  places  that  you 
mentioned  P — Absolutely.  But  I  was,  asked  this 
question:  The  last  census  being  1891,  how  did  I  get 
the  population  in  1896;  and  I  explained  how  I  had 
got  the  populatiou  of  1896,  as  the  initial  figure  to  start 
m>m,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  it. 

24.291.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  your  figure  that 
you  started  from  in  1896,  namely  1,232,107,  is  more  or 
less  than  yon  would  have  got  if  you  bad  started  from 
the  census  population  of  1891,  and  then  put  on  the 
decennial  increase  of  18'2  

(Mr.  Pember.)  Suppose  you  had  carried  that  out  to 
1937  instead  of  taking  the  intermediate  year. 

{Chairman.)  No,  I  want  to  start  at  1896. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  If  he  started  with  a  census  figure  P 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  if  he  started  with  a  census  figare 
instead  of  this  figare  that  you  have  got  at  by  some 
mysterious  method  that  I  do  not  understand,  abouc 
different  decimals  for  every  parish  in  the  district. 

(Witn688.)  I  cannot  tell  yon  what  it  was  in  1891. 
I  have  not  it  here. 

24.292.  Then  yoa  sav  that  you  estimate  that  the 
population  that  you  will  have  to  supply  in  1937  is  how 
much?— 2.472,100. 

24.293.  At  35  gallons  per  head,  that  will  reqaiie  how 
muoh  water  P— 86,523,000  gallons  a  day. 

24,294  Bow  do  you  propose  to  get  supplies  to  meet 
that  number  of  people  P— From  the  Lea  and  storage 
reservoirs  30  milbon  gallons,  from  the  Thames  nnder 
our  present  powers,  10  miUion  gallons  ;  from  wells 
existing,  and  to  be  oonstruoted,  20  million  gallons; 
from  gravel  springs  at  Hanwortb,  2  million  gallons  t 
and  additional  from  the  Thames,  25  million  gallons, 
making  a  total  of  87  miUiou  gallons. 

24^295.  Are  yon  in  possession  of  &e  site  of  the  laud 
where  those  gravel  spriugs  at  Hunrorth  are  supposed 
to  exist  P — In  possession  of  the  land,  and  the  water 
also. 

24.296.  Tou  get  nothing  from  it  now  P— Yes,  we 
pump  that  2  million  gallons  a  day  regularly. 

24.297.  ' How  near  are  those  gravel  springs  to  the 
river  P — About  two  miles  away,  and  tiie  levd  of  them 
is  13  feet  above  the  river. 

24.298.  And,  of  course,  the  additional  25  million 

fillons  a  day  from  the  Thames  must  be  got  from 
arliament,  if  you  can  ? — Certainly. 

24.299.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Wbat  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  those  works  P— 3.4TO,OO0E. 

24.300.  May  I  ask  yon  a  question  with  reference  to  a 
letter  which  your  secretary  wrote  to  us  on  the  31ss 
January  1898,  where  it  was  stated  that  the  company's 
engineer  estimated  that  to  obtain  the  necessary 
additional  quantity  of  water  wonld  cost  approximately 
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4,238,O0OL  P—That  vas  doe  to  takinff,  instead  of  18'2 
as  the  deoeunial  incroaee,  a  mnoh  h^^her  figure  than 
that. 

24,301.  (OAotrmon.)  25'8, 1  think  P— Yei. 

(Kr.  De  BotA  Porter.)  Have  yon  Taried  it  beoanae 
your  experience  shows  that  the  Bmallw  number  is 

correct P 

24.802.  {Ohairmcm.)  No,  it  is  the  Balfour  Gommis. 
sion  figure.  {To  the  wttoeM.)  Has  not  your  experience 
shown  you  that  the  Balfour  Oommiseton  figure  errs,  if 
at  all,  on  the  side  of  exoessP 

(Mr,  Pember.)  Yes. 

{WUnw.)  I  do  not  know  that. 

24.803.  {Chairman,)  You  might  hare  tested  it,  if  you 
had  tried,  to  see  what  the  deoennial  increase  at  tho  rate 
of  18*2  from  1891  to  1899  had  been,  and  if  you  had  seen 
■wb&t  the  actual  population  was,  then  you  would  have 
seen  whether  that  rate  of  increase  had  been  maintained, 
but  you  preferred  to  remain  in  a  r^on  of  theory  P — 
No,  I  have  not  remained  in  a  region  of  theory  as 
regards  oar  population,  because  I  have  made  a  coont 
of  the  houses. 

24.304.  -(£r»r  John  Dorington.)  That  justifies  the  18*2 
per  cent.,  does  it  P— Yes,  the  18*2. 

24.305.  {Chairman.)  Ton  do  not  know  that  the  least 
in  the  world,  because  you  have  not  made  the  calcula- 
tion of  what  &M  other  would  oome  to  P — am  only 
speaking  so  far  as  my  company's  district  is  concerned. 

24^306.  But  BO  far  as  your  own  compuiy's  district  is 
oonoemed,  you  have  not  made  the  ueoeBsaiy  oaloula- 
tiouP-"Up  to  now  I  know  the  18*2  is  justified. 

24.307.  You  have  not  calculated  it.  Yon  cannot  tell 
me  what  the  18*2  would  come  to  if  yon  applied  it  to 
the  census  population  of  1891  P 

24.308.  {Mt^or-Qeneral  Bcott.)  The  decennial  increase 
adopted  by  Lozd  Balfour's  OommisBion  was  18'2  for 
the  whole  water  area  P — Yes,  for  i^e  whole  water  area. 

24.309.  {Mr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  But  it  was  25-8  for 
your  water  area  P — ^Yee,  it  was. 

24.310.  How,  then,can  yonjnstifythealtera^ou&om 
26-8  to  18-2  

{ChainneM.)  I  do  not  think  that  figure  must  be 
assumed.   Where  is  it  P 

(3fr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  It  is  stated  in  the  letter  I 
referred  to. 

24.311.  (Major-Chneral  Seoit.)  The  deoenniEJ  figure 
of  increase  for  some  companies  must  be  more  than 
18*2  and  some  less,  I  presume  P — That  is  bo,  certainly. 

24.312.  I  think  yours  is  the  second  statement  we 
have  had  as  to  the  deoennial  increase ;  I  think  the  New 
Hirer  Company  was  the  other,  and  the  New  Biver 
was  oonsiderabfy  1ms  than  18*2  P— Yes,  that  was  so. 

2^313.  iOhmrman.)  Where  shall  we  find  in  the 
Balfour  OommiBAum  Beport  that  they  estimated  25*8 
H  the  decennial  increase  in  your  discrict  P — ^It  is  not 
there. 

(Sir  (harge  JBruce.)  I  do  not  think  it  fa  there. 

(Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter)  Then  the  statement  of  your 
seoretaiy  is  incorrect. 

24.314.  (Chainwn.)  Yes,  it  is  quite  a  mistake.  Your 
secretary  has  assumed  that  the  right  figure  was  25'8  P 
— Yes,  that  was  so  at  the  time.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  it,  I  know,  nt  the  time. 

24.315.  Beally,  this  putting  before  us  of  papers  which 
are  bxM  of  inaccuracies,  is  hudly  consistent  with  fair- 
ness to  the  Commission.  Yon  are  wasting  our  time  in  a 
lamentable  way  P — think,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  on^ht 
to  explain  that  the  figures  I  sent  in  in  July  last,  giving 
the  popnlationa,  are  rei^y  within  1  or  2  per  cent,  of 
what  mo  rcAl  figures  have  oome  out  at.  , 

24)316.  You  might  have  supplied  us  with  the 
correct  figures.  However,  as  I  understand  you,  you 
have  not  calculated  what  a  decennial  increase  of 
18*2  upon  the  census  population  of  1891  wonld  give  in 
1899  P— No,  I  have  not. 

24,317.  Then  you  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the 
actual  figures  of  the  populatiem  show  that  the  decennial 
increase  has  been  less  or  more  than  that  P— No,  I 
cannot  say. 

(Mr.  PenAwr.)  Mr.  Orookenden,  the  Seoretaiy  of  the 
Ocnnpaiqr,  tells  me  that  tiie  reason  he  took  the  25*8 
was  this :  He  found  that  waa  tiie  rate  of  inorease  of  this 


particular  district  between  1881  and  1891 ;  but  he 
finds  that  since  that  the  decennial  increase,  so  far  as 
he  can  judge  from  the  uncompleted  decade,  has  fallen 
down  to  17. 

(C&atrman.)  I  do  not  know  where  he  geta  that  figure 
from. 

24^318.  {Chavrman  to  WUnem).  Then  yon  say, 
assuming  that  all  your  items  are  maintainable  and 
maintained,  and  you  get  25  additional  million  gallons 
a  day  from  the  Thames,  you  will  just  be  able  to  supply 
your  population  in  1937  P— Yes. 

24,319.  You  could  nob  go  on  until  1941^  I  suppose  P — 
No. 

2i320.  (3fr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  Your  rough  estimate 
of  cost  is  3i  millions  P— Yes,  roughly*  3^'^OOOZ. 

(Mr.  Pemftw.)  You  will  observe,  my  Lord,  that  that 
25  million  which  he  proposes  in  that  list  to  get  from 
the  Thames,  if  multiplied  by  eight,  would  omy  make 
an  average  of  200  millions  to  be  obtained  for  all  the 
eight  companies  by  the  Thames ;  and  we  know  by  that 
time  they  would  be  getting  between  300  and  400  mil- 
li(ms.  Bo  that  there  is  room  for  hia  getting  more  if  he 
wants  it. 

24.321.  iOhaimum.)  Of  course,  1937  is  rather  a  near 
date.  You  cannot  give  us  at  all  what  you  would  want 
in  1940  or  1950  P— Probably  ^ut  eight  million  gallons 
a  day  more  in  about  five  years  later.  In  1942, 1  think 
your  question  was,  my  Lord? 

24.322.  I  wiU  take  1942  P— Probably  about  five  or  six 
millions  a  day  more. 

24.323.  Then  you  wonld  have  to  look  to  the  Thamos 
for  that  P— Certainly. 

(Mr.  Psm^er.)  That  wonld  make  him  take  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  300  million  gallons,  and,  of  course,  Kent 
will  never  want  any,  I  suppose  P 

24,824.  iChoM-man.)  Does  yonr  estimate  of  3,470,0002. 
for  that  supply  up  to  1937,  suppose  tiiat  you  are 
independent  of  all  the  other  companies  and  get  yonr 
supply  yourself  P — It  does. 

24.325.  If  there  conld  be  interchange,  so  to  apeak,  of 
supplies  between  the  different  oompanies,  would  you 
save  money ;  could  you  do  it  for  less  P— Probably  wo 
could. 

24.326.  Your  water  from  the  Thames  will  have  to 
oome  all  across  South  London  under  tiie  Thunee,  and 
BO  up  into  your  district  P — ^Yes. 

24.327.  Whereas,  the  New  Birer  Company  oonld  get 
supplies  from  the  Thames  much  more  cheaply  and 
more  readily  P— They  conld. 

24.328.  And  if  you  and  they  were  partners,  so  to 

rkk,  in  the  matter,  tiwy  oonld  get  their  water  from 
Thames,  and  let  more  water  come  down  tho  Loa 
for  you  P — Yea. 

24.329.  However,  you  would  be  driven  to  the  Thames 
for  something.   You  could  only  hope  for  22J  millions 

ftom  the  Now  Biver  Company  from  the  Leap  Yes, 

that  is  so. 

24.330.  Therefore,  you  would  want  something  from 
the  Thames? — We  should  want  some  help  from  the 
Thames  in  some  way  or  another. 

24.331.  If  you  are  to  get  help  fWim  the  Thames,  it  ia 
almost  a?  costly  to  get  three  million  gallons  a  day  as 
20  million  gallons  a  day  P— We  should  get  the  other  by 
interchange  from  the  south  of  the  Thames  from  tbe 
Southwark  and  Tanxhall . 

24.332.  I  think  all  yonr  taUes  have  been  put  in,  bavo 
they  not — your  statements  about  the  works  of  the 
oompany,  and  ao  on  P— Yea,  they  have  all  been  put  in. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Frsbmax. 

24.333.  I  want  to  ask  yon  a  qneation  about  the  snpply 
which  you  have  to  send  down  the  Lea  for  navigation. 
The  Btatutoiy  figure,  of  oourse,  is  5,400,000  gallons  V — 
Yes. 

24.334.  During  last  year,  what  proportion  of  that 
statutory  quantity  did  you  send  downP — Thej  took 
what  they  wanted.  We  do  not  send  it  down.  Thev 
are  the  takers  before  we  get  our  water,  and  tiiat  lies 
entirely  within  their  power,  and  not  with  us. 

24.335.  May  I  take  it  that  yon  have  no  means  of 
answering  tite  queBtion  aa  to  what  amount  was  actually 
taken  P— No,  I  have  not. 
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24.336.  At  any  rate,  the  wbole  vas  not  taken,  beoame 

Em  had  to  pump  a  ffreat  deal,  had  yon  not  P— In  the 
irer  reaches  we  did. 

24.337.  Can  yon  tell  me  at  all  dnring  the  bad  timeei, 
nj,  Jn^  and  Angnst,  what  rate  you  were  pumping  per 
dijF—Ko,  I  cannot-  They  are  centrifugal  pnmps.  I 
mnld  gire  you  the  figures  if  I  oonld,  but  you  cannot 
estimate  from  chese.  We  kept  the  navigation  up  to  its 
proper  lerel,  and  then  when  itwaa  at  its  proper  level 
the  pumping  ceased. 

i!4,3S8.  Was  there  a  considerable  amount  of  oomplaint 
as  to  the  navigation  during  last  summer  P — ^Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

24,^.  There  had  been  for  years  past  complaints, 
had  there  not,  that  owing  to  we  qnontily  you  were 
taking  there  was  not  sufficieBt  left  for  the  naTigation  7 
-No. 

{Chairman.)  Complaints  by  whom,  If r.  Freeman  P 
{Mr.  Freeman.)  By  the  traders,  my  Lord. 
{Ckairmain.)  To  whom  P 

(Mr.  Freman.)  To  the  Lea  Navigation,  and  from  the 
Javigation  to  this  company. 
{Uhairman.)  We  should  have  the  Lea  Conserroncy 

here  to  prove  that. 

34.340.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  Do  you  remember,  before 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  a  statement  was  put  in  by 
iho  Lea  Conservancy,  containing  a  letter  wbiob  they 
addressed  to  yoa  — I  remember  »  letter,  but  I  cannot 
give  yon  the  partionlars  of  it. 

24.341.  It  was  Appendix,  page  117.  Do  yon  re- 
member,  in  that  statement  which  was  put  m,  this 
passage  ooourring ; — "  The  effect  of  the  yearly  in- 
"  creasing  quantity  of  water  taken  by  the  companies 
"  has  been  a  dlfl^nlty  in  keeping  the  navigation  below 
"  Old  Ford  ap  to  the  proper  head — especially  at  times 
'*  of  neap  tides— and  a  great  deal  more  dredging  has 
"  to  be  done  at  very  ^eat  expense,  to  enable  the 
"  traffic  to  be  passed.  This  state  of  things  has  been 
"  very  mark»d  for  some  time  (three  years  past)  and 
**  particularly  lately  in  the  Limehonse  Cut,  where  the 
**  navigation  has  been  entirely  stopped  at  times  for 
"  want  of  snfficieot  water.  The  remedy  for  this  is, 
"  either  for  the  Conservators  to  pass  down  their  fall 
"  statutory  daily  quantity,  or  to  again  deepen  the  cut 
**  by  dredging.  The  latter  expedient  is  almost  out  of 
"  the  question,  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"  Board  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost,  which  would 
"  be  about  1,2002.,  but  before  resorting  to  the  former 
*'  the  Conservators,  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  great 
"  importance  of  it  to  the  oompanies,  are  desirous  of 
"  ascertaining  whether  they  will  come  forward  and 
"  meet  the  difficulty.  The  traders  are  demanding  that 
"  whenever  the  water  is  below  head,  the  Conservators 
*'  sh^l  Ailfil  their  duty  and  take  the  full  quantity 
"  allowed  by  the  Act,  nntQ  the  river  is  up  to  the 
"  proper  leveL  This  would  mean  passing  down  about 
"  4,0W,000  more  (and  further,  if  neorasary)  than  at 
**  present  taken,  and  this  extra  water,  after  oeing  used 
"  for  the  navigation  would  only  be  turned  into  the 
"  Thames,  and  entirely  lost  to  the  companies.  In 
**  addition  to  the  traffio  question,  it  is  frequently  urged 
*'  f^ainst  the  Cunservanoy  that  there  being  so  much 
**  1ms  water  flowing  through  the  lower  reuohes  than 
"  formerly  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  rivor  is  not 
"  properly  flnshed  away,  and  therefore  a  great  nuisance 
**  IB  created,  especially  in  the  summer  time.  To  pass 
"  down  the  '  navigation '  quantity  of  5,400,000  gallons 
**  daily  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  proper 
**  course  to  pursue  under  all  the  circumstances,  but 
**  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  oumpaniea  and  water 
"  consumers,  the  Conservators  are  of  opinion  t>hat  it  is 
"  bat  fair  that  the  companies  should  nave  an  oppor- 
"  tonity  of  expressing  their  views  on  the  question 
**  before  any  decided  step  is  taken."  Do  you  recollect 
ttiatP— Tes. 

24,3^.  That  was  put  in  before  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission, was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

24,343.  And  was  a  letter  signed  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Lea  Conservancy,  Mr.  George  Corbie. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  Was  there  any  answer  to  it  P 

[Mr.  Freeman.)  Yes,  there  was  an  answer  to  it.  Do 
yoa  want  it  read  P 

{Mr.  Fember.)  Yes. 

24,344>.  (Mr.  Freeman.)  "I  am  reouested  by  my 
"  directors  to  state  ttiat  th^  have  tasen  into  oar^iu 
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'*  consideration  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  with  •Vr.  W.  B, 
**  respect  to  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the  Con-  Brytm. 

**  servancy  Board  for  the  purposes  of  the  navigation.   

"  My  directors  fully  admit  the  right  of  the  Oonser-  1»  Jm^» 
*•  vancy  Board  to  the  quantities  reserved  to  the  trustees 
by  the  Lea  Water  Act,  1855,  and  they  do  not  propose 
"  to  ask  the  Conservancy  Board  to  dimmish  the  volume 
'*  of  water  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  the  purposes 
"  of  the  navigation.  My  directors,  however,  do  not 
"  agree  that  tab  passing  down  of  the  statute^  qnantity 
* '  for  the  lower  readi  would  abate  the  evils  compIainM 
**  of  as  rc^^ds  tho  Limehoase  Cut,  1^  amonnt  of 
'*  water  bemg  minute  in  comparison  to  the  volnme  in 
"  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river.  They  would  point  oat 
"  that  frequent  floods  hare  occurred  of  late,  snd  that 
'*  the  quantity  passing  the  company's  works  at  the 
"  Lea  Bridge  has  exoeeded  200  million  g^lons  daily,  and 
*  *  that  if  s  neb  a  great  body  of  water  continaing  for  sevoal 
"  days,  will  not  afiect  the  flushing  of  the  Limehonse 
"  Cut,  the  qnantitity  alluded  to  in  your  letter  is  not 
**  likely  to  answer  the  desired  object."  That  was  the 
answer  sent,  was  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

24345.  Now,  I  want  to  pass  to  anot^r  mattn. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Before  yen  pass  away  from  that,  Hr. 
Bider  Cook,  the  Chairman  of  the  Lea'  Conservancy 
gave  evidence  on  Jnl^  10th,  1894  in  connexion  with  the 
Company's  Bill,  and  m  your  examination  of  bim  you 
put  this  question  to  Mr.  Cook:  "Yon  are  proposing  to 
"  take  a  great  deal  of  water  out  of  t^e  Lea.  I  am 
"  showing  that  you  takeout  too  mnoh  now  P  {Witneaa.) 
**  There  have  been  complaints  made  that  owitig  to  the 
'*  quantity  of  water  taken  by  the  water  oompanies,  the 
"  Liraehouae  Cut,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Lea  within 
"  the  metropolis,  has  been  in  a  foul  condition,  but 
"  those  complaints  have  been  made  from  want  of 
"  knowledge.  The  condition  of  the  Limehouse  Cut  is 
"  not  due  to  water  taken  by  the  companies,  but  to  the 
"  peculiar  engineering  construction  of  the  Limehonse 
«  Cut." 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  At  that  time  for  whom  was  Mr.  Cook 
giving  evidence  P 

(Wittteta.)  He  was  giving  evidence  for  the  Con- 
servancy, I  believe,  was  he  not  P  No ;  for  us.  The 
Conservanoy  alwa^  would  appear  on  onr  Bills  as  having 
a  right  to  protective  clauses. 

24.346.  (Ohairmtm.)  How  can  the  constmotion  of 
Limehonse  Cut  fool  the  water  in  it  P — The  Limehonse 
Cut  is  the  canalized  Old  Ford  Look,  the  surplus 
Waters  of  the  Biver  Lea  do  not  ran  into  the  Liawhouse 
Cat,  bat  they  run  down  the  old  chatmels  And  get  away 
without  flashing  the  Limehonse  CuL  At  Old  Ford 
there  is  a  btg  storm  overflow  from  the  London  County 
Council  sewer,  and  every  time  a  lot  of  nun  comes,  ont 
come  the  storm  waters  into  the  Limehoase  Cut. 

24.347.  Then  it  is  the  London  County  Council  that 
is  fouling  the  Limehonse  Cut  P — Yes,  1  lived  on  that 
Gut  for  nine  years,  imd  I  have  seen  that  storm  over- 
flow. 

24.348.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  That  is  hardly  a  reason  P— I 
have  seen  the  storm  ovnflow  disgorging  soores  of  times 

into  this  Cut.  , 

24.349.  Therefore,  the  fact  remains  that  whatever 
may  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Bider  Cook,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  you  by  the  secretary  of  the  Navi^tion, 
apparently  under  the  orders  of  the  Navigation  ? — 
Yes. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  What  was  the  year  of  that  letter, 
Mr.  Freeman  P  I  noticed  it  was  the  17th  Maroh,  bnt  I 
have  forgotten  the  year. 

(Jfr.  Frveman.)  1891. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Because  I  see  the  en^neer  of  the  Lea 
Conservancy  reported  in  1893  and  said  this,  "  All  the 
**  Biver  Lea  Water  that  can  or  could  get  into  the 
**  Littiehoase  Cut  must  go  down  the  Bow  Biver,  and 
"  that  is  filled  with  water  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
"  Thames  and  in  the  same  state  of  pollution,  except  at 
"  times  when  it  is  worse  by  reason  of  the  sewage 
"  brought  in  by  the  London  sewer  storm  water  oat* 

lets  below  Old  Ford." 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  That  was  the  geatleman  who  appeared 
as  a  witness  of  the  water  oompanies. 

(Jfr.  Fember.)  No,  that  is  Mr.  Childa,  engineer  of  the 
Lea  Conservancy. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  In  a  doable  oapaoity. 

(Mr.  Pem^)  Siamese  Twins. 
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Mr.  W.B.     24,360.  {Mr,  Freeman.)  Now  let  ns  turn  to  another 
Brfotu     matter.   If  I  correctly  understood  your  evidence,  the 

 ^     fault  you  find,  and  the  only  fault  you  find,  with  the 

31  Jan.  '99  diagrams  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  is  that  they  have 

  ■'     not  taken  into  account  certain  -water  that  comes  in 

below  the  points  at  which  they  are  taken  P — Tes. 

24.351.  Can  yon  tell  me  at  all,  during  the  dry  weather 
of  last  year,  what  qnantil^  of  water  wag  coming  in 
from  those  streams  P— No,  I  cannot. 

34.352.  Am  I  correct  in  Bayii^  that  it  was  a  very 
minute  qutmtityP— It  was  a  smiw  quantity.  Idonqt 
think  it  would  exceed  one  million  gallons  a  day. 

24.353.  That  is  rather  an  outside  view  of  it,  is  it  not, 
in  the  diy  weather  P— No,  I  should  think  probably  it 
would  be  about  that. 

24.354.  There  are  several  small  streams  which  send 
in  a  good  deal  in  flood  time,  but  very  little  in  the  drier 
weather,  is  not  that  BoP — ^Tes,  the  company's  inter- 
cepting cut  sends  in  the  most. 

{Ghavrman.)  The  whole  difierence  between  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  and  this  gentleman  is  only  the 
difierence  between  5,000  and  5,221  million  gallons 
storf^P 

(JTr.  Fmhfur)  That  is  all. 

{WHnets)  That  is  about  all. 

24.355.  (Mr.Freefman)  As  regards  that  5,000  or  5,221 
million  gi^ons  storage,  does  that  make  any  provision 
for  &e  increase  of  population  P — ^Tes. 

24.356.  Or  is  it  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  same 
population,  and  you  have  got  to  make  up  deficiencies  P 
— No,  it  is  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  population, 
along  with  the  estiniates  I  have  just  laid  before  the 
Oommission  up  to  1937.  You  will  see  in  that  I  have 
provided  for  30  millions  from  the  Lea. 

24.357.  Now  you  gave  us  in  respect  of  the  pumping 
of  your  wells  certain  figures,  and  you  said  the  largest 
yon  had  pumped  up  at  the  present  time  was  11  miUion 
gallons  ? — ^Yes. 

24.358.  Can  you  tell  me,  was  that  for  one  day  or  for 
any  lengthened  period  P — That  extended  over  some 
weeks. 

24.359.  I  have  here  before  me  the  figures  for  1898, 
taken  from  the  Water  Examiner's  Monthly  Returns,  and 
I  see  the  highest  for  any  month  there  was  9,637,000  P— 
Yes,  that  is  due,  as  I  have  before  explained,  to  certain 
stoppages  for  repairs  of  pumps. 

24.360.  So  that  there  was  no  month  where  it  reached 
anything  l^e  tiie  flgnre  of  11  millions  P~Not  the 
whole  mouth. 

24.361.  And  that  varied  from  two  millions,  or  &om 
1,692,000  in  April  up  to  the  9,637.000.  yon  have  just 
mentioned  P — ^Yes. 

24.362.  Now  yon  wore  asked  a  question  as  to  providing 
f^-  the  drought  which  came  m  last  year.  I  think 
in  18S7  yoa.  in  your  Bill,  introduced  a  clause  for 
enabling  yon  to  exchange  with  other  companies,  did 
you  not  P — Yes. 

24.363.  And  you  pointed  out  that  after  your  expe- 
rience in  recent  years,  it  was  necessary  that  you  should 
have  such  a  power  P — Yes. 

24.364.  And  you  got  the  power  P — Yes,  wo  did. 

24.365.  I  think  yon  got  it  in  the  same  shape  that  yon 
asked  for  it.  did  not  you  P — No,  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

24.366.  Practically  the  same  P 

{Mr.  Peniter.)  No. 

24.367.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  How  boou  after  you  got  that 
power  did  you  first  put  it  into  use? — The  Now  Biver 
began  to  supply  ua  with  water  on  the  26th  July. 

24.368.  1898?— 188a 

24.369.  Oan  you  tell  me  when  you,  having  got  this 
power,  I  suppose  somewhere  about  July  or  August 
1897,  first  took  any  steps  to  put  it  into  effect  P — "Wo 
began  to  take  steps  as  Roon  as  we  considered  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  get  more  water  in  case  the 
drought  was  prolonged. 

{Mr.  Pfimiej-.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  Iiord,  it  is 
worth  noting  at  this  stage — ^because  that  is  just  what 
Mr.  Bryan  said — that  as  soon  as  he  saw  tlie  emergency 
arising,  he  then  set  to  work  to  do  it.  The  claaso,  as 
we  introduced  it,  was  not  as  Mr.  Freeman  said,  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  clause  in  the  shaoe  in  which  it 
was  passed.  It  was  a  general  clause  allowing  inter- 
change, but  it  was  recmced  as  it  passed  through 


Parliament  after  the  opposition  of  tiie  London  Oountv 
Council  to  a  clause  which  gave  us  power  to  got  tbe 
interchange  in  case  of  emeivenoy  only,  and  then  aFter 
giving  notice  to  the  Loc^  Government  Bond. 

24,370.  {Mr.  JVeemon.)  Can  yoa  give  me  the  date 
when  yoa  first  took  any  step  P — ^No,  I  cannot  give  you 
the  date,  bat  it  was  sometime  in  the  summer  of 
1898. 

2^371.  Now,  yon  wore  asted  a  question  also  in 
reroeot  of  the  economy  which  mi^ht  be  ^ected  if  you 
had  taken  water  in  common  with  sonte  other  com- 
panies, instead  of  having  to  do  it  all  separately.  It  is 
the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  along  the  Bayswater  Boad  yoa 
have  a  main  zonning  P — ^Tes. 

24.372.  Is  it  also  the  fisct  that  for  a  very  great 
distance  indeed  there  is  a  main  of  anoti^  company 
exactly  alongside  yours  P— I  believe  that  u  so. 

24.373.  The  G-raod  Junction,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

24.374.  And  is  it  also  the  fact  that  when  yon  come 
into  Oxford  Street  there  is  a  third  main  belongmg  to  the 
West  Middlesex  Water  Company  nmning  alongside 
yours  P  —  I  believe  that  is  so,  but  X  cannot  say 
positively. 

24.375.  Oan  you  tell  me  at  all  for  how  many  miles 
your  main  and  the  Grand  Junction  main  run  side  by 
side  P — I  should  think  some  of  the  mains  of  the  Grand 
Junction  run  side  by  side  with  ours  all  the  way  from 
Kew  up  to  Oxford  Street. 

24.376.  That  would  be  somewhere  about  eight  miles  F 
—Possibly  eight  miles. 

24.377.  Up  to  the  Bdgware  Boad  P—Tes. 

Cross-examined  by  Lord  Bosert  Gzcil, 

(Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  There  are  only  a  very-  few 
questions.  I  do  not  know  whether  yew  Lordship 
woold  allow  me  to  ask  them  now  P 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  certainly;  but  we  indulged  you 
largely.  Lord  Bobert,  with  Hr.  Muidleton,  and  you 
must  please  remember  we  have  nottiing  to  do  with 

the  depletion  of  Hertfordshire  wells. 

24.378.  [Lord  Robert  Ceoii.)  Very  well,  my  Lord.  I 
will  oonAne  myself  strictly  to  what  I  understand  to  be 
before  yonr  LOTdship.  {To  ihe  wtneaa.)  Could  you  just 
give  me  a  few  foots  about  three  of  yonr  wells  P  xm 
have  got  a  well  at  Lea  Brl^.  I  think  P — ^Yes. 

24.379.  And  one  at  Walthamstow  and  one  at  Old 
Ford  P — No,  we  havo  not  one  at  Old  Fold. 

24.380.  It  is  in  oonstmotion,  is  it  P— In  construction. 

24.381.  Then  I  will  leave  out  the  one  at  Old  Ford. 
Can  you  teU  me  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
above  Ordnance  datum  at  that  time  of  those  two.  or 
conid  yoa  give  it  to  as  if  you  cannot  tell  me  now  P — I 
can  give  it  to  yoa.  At  Lea  Bridge  it  is  about  22  feet 
above  Ordnance  datum, 

24.382.  And  at  Walthamstow  P-^t  Walthamstow  it 

is  about  30  feet. 

24.383.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  rest-level  of  these 
two  wells  is? — No,  I  cannot.  There  is  a  difficulty 
about  that   When  yon  are  pumping  it  is  impossible  to 

get  the  rest-level. 

24.384.  Of  course.  I  rather  understood  you  had 
often  ceased  for  three  days  P— Yes,  we  have  for  three 

days. 

24.385.  Does  not  that  give  you  the  rest-level  P— 
No,  not  much  of  a  rest<level  in  three  days.  The  rest- 
level  at  the  Coppor  Mills,  at  Walthamstow,  that  is  in 
June  1897,  for  about  two  months  was  approximately 
30  feet  below  Ordnance  datum. 

24.386.  And  what  was  it  at  Lea  Bridge,  appnoi- 
mately — I  do  not  want  it  more  than  approximately  ? — 
At  Lea  Bridge,  at  the  same  Urae,  it  was  about  six  feet 
below  Ordnance  datum. 

'24,387.  Now,  there  is  only  one  other  question  I  need 
ask  yoa.  You  sud  that  in  making  one  of  yonr  wells 
you  were  drowned  out  P — Yes. 

24.388.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  that?— 
That  it  is  worth  while  to  put  down  moro  pumping 
machinery  to  get  more  water. 

24.389.  That  the  cbalk  there  is  full  of  water ;  is  that 
your  conclusion  P — No,  my  conclusion  ia  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  put  down  more  pumping  machinery  and 
go  on  tunnelling  in  that  direction 
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2^390.  In  that  well  there  is  a  large  Bnpply  ol  water  P 
-Tos. 

(Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Now,  I  restrain  myself  in 
obedience  to  yonr  Lordflhip's  invitation,  bnt  there  are 
other  questions. 

(Chairman.)  Bnt  however  interesting  yonr  Bubjecta 
m,  you  know  what  the  reference  to  ns  is. 

{Lord  B(Ami  CeeiL)  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commisrion  abont  tut. 

{Chairman.)  "We  really  have  nothing  to  do  with 
deciding  whether  or  not  the  New  Biver  Company  and 
the  Eait  London.  Company  ue  iiijnnng  wells  and 
springs  in  Hertfordshire;  it  may  be  they  are ;  it  may 
be  not. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  The  evidence  can  only  be  in- 
diieetly  of  value  as  ^wiug  that  that  sooroe  of  supply 
is  not  one  that  they  can  rely  upon  in  the  future. 

{Chairman.)  That  depends  upon  Parliament  and  not 
upon  US.  If  Parliament  chooses  to  allow  the  Hertfota- 
shire  wells  and  springs  to  be  depleted  

(Lord  Robert  Cedl)  Bat  I  say  if  we  are  right  it  is  a 
inpply  that  has  already  been  drawn  upon  more  than 
the  supplies  from  the  heavens  warrant,  and  therefore 
it  is  coming  to  an  end.  That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be 
material  to  yonr  Lordship's  inquiry. 

(afj-.  Pemiw.)  No  estimate  of  the  water  resources  of 
London  souests  that  we  should  take  »  drop  more 
water  fromHertfordahire  than  we  have  a  right  to  take 
now. 

[Ghavrman.)  I  must  say  I  cannot  understand  why 
Hertfordrfiire  does  not  arrange  with  the  New  River 
Company  to  be  taken  out  of  its  district.  It  has  a 
trumpery  number  of  supplies. 

{Lord  B(Aert  Cecil.)  So  far  as  the  number  of  supplies 
are  concerned  it  would  be  easy;  but  both  the  New 
iUver  CoDipany  and  the  East  London  Company,  as  I 
understand,  ootttemphkte  drawing  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  from  the  wells  in  the  chalk. 

(Jfr.  Pember,)  Varty  is  the  amount  suggested  by  the 
Bq^eJ  CommisBion. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Forty,  yes ;  but  the  Royal  Oom- 
misaion,  we  think,  was  wrong.  However,  if  your 
Lordship  thinks  it  is  not  material,  I  will  not  put  any 
question. 

{Chairman.)  I  appeal  to  you,  Lord  Robert,  is  itP 

{Lord  Robei-l  Cecil.)  Yes,  I  think  it  is  material  np  to 
that  point.  If  your  Lordship  tells  me  that  the  Com* 
miaaion  are  going  to  take  care  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  Hertfordshire,  then  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while. 

{Chavrman.)  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests 
of  ^rtfcvdsMre ;  you  must  take  care  of  yourselves. 

(Lord  Robert  CecU.)  It  is  very  material  to  Hertford, 
shiro,  and  it  is  also  material  to  the  supply  of  water  to 
London. 

{Chairm<m.)  We  are  not  inquiring  into  the  supply  of 
water  to  London,  but  into  the  estpediency  of  trans- 
ferring  the  supply  of  water  to  London  from  the  com- 
panies to  a  purchaser. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  That  is  true;  but  I  understood 
a  considerable  quaudty  of  evidence  had  been  directed 
to  show  that  ^e  Thames  either  was  or  was  not  a>n 
available  and  desirable  source  of  supply.  If  that  is 
tme,  I  should  bsve  thought  it  was  equally  material  to 
show  that  the  wells  in  the  chalk  were  or  were  not 
available  uid  cUsirable  sources  of  supply.  Bat  I  am 
entinly  in  your  Lordship's  hands,  if  you  think  it  is 
immaterial. 

{Chairman.)  Tour  point  is  noi  that  the  water  is  not 
there  in  the  Wells  to  be  got,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
got  because  it  will  hurt  somebody  else. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  3Iy  point  is  that  we  can  show 
it  is  hurting  somebody  else,  and  at  any  rate  we  can 
show  tlu^  ^ey  are  taking  more  water  out  of  the  chalk 


than  is  going  into  it.  That  is  the  point  as  far  as  it  is  Jfr.  W.  Jl* 
matorial. 

{Chairman.)  That  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Bryan's  wells. 
He  has  been  droT^-ned  out. 

{Loi-d  Robert  Cecil.)  That  does  not  at  all  show  that  he 
is  not,  in  fact,  drawing  on  his  capital. 

{Cltavrtaan.)  If  the  interval  between  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  morning  is  enough  to  drotTn  out 
his  wells,  his  capital  must  be  a  long  way  from  being 
affected. 

{Loi'd  Robert  Ceeit)  According  to  our  theories  it  is 
exactly  what  wo  should  expect.  If  the  water  was 
flowing  rapidly  in  from  Hertfordshire,  and  flowing 
slowly  out  under  the  clay,  you  would  find  where  you 
sunk  a  well  an  immense  rush  of  water  at  bydraulio 
pressure ;  it  would  be  an  artesian  well  np  to  a  point, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  expected.  It  proves 
nothing  against  our  theory ;  it  is  rather  in  our  favour 
that  there  should  be  a  great  pressure  of  water  in 
these  wells. 

{Chairman.)  This  happened  after  pumping  with  their 
whole  power  for  months  P 

{Lord  Robert  CedL)  I  do  not  suppose  Ui^  had  pumped 
for  months. 

{Chairman.)  Then  your  utesian  well  waited  to  make 

its  rosh  until  they  stopped  pumping. 

{Lord  Rob&-t  Cecil.)  No,  went  on  rushing  all  the  time, 
but  when  they  stopped  pummng,  of  course  it  overcame 
them.  However,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it  is  not 
material,  I  will  not  put  any  questions  upon  it. 

24,390o.  {Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  M.r.  Middleton,  Mr. 
Middleton  promined  a  return  of  the  number  of  wells 
the  levels  of  which  were  not  affected  by  pumping 
when  these  wells  were  close  to  rivers.  T  nave  got  a 
table  printed,  and  here  it  is.  It  was  in  answer  to 
Questions  18,691  and  18,692. 

(Sir  John  Loi-ington.)  I  remember  the  question. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Two  questions  were  asked, 
and  the  return  was  promised.  They  are  the  comple- 
ment really  of  Mr.  luddleton's  imswers  to  Lord  Robert 
Cecil's  questions.  It  would  be  quite  snflScient  if  they 
are  pat  m. 

{Chavi-man.)  Lord  Robert  asked  the  cjuestions,  and  I 
think  you  should  make  your  communication  to  Lcnrd 
Robert.  We  do  not  feel  any  interest  in  the  matter 
at  all. 

(Mr.  Clcmde  Baggallay.)  Of  course  they  only  supple- 
ment the  answers  ^iven  there,  but  if  your  Lord^p 
would  rather  they  did  nob  go  upon  the  notes,  well  and 

good. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  that  at  all, 
but  if  Lord  Robert  wants  them  let  him  see  them. 

{Mr.  Claiude  Baggcdlay.)  There  is  a  good  doal  of 
reading  in  it.  Lord  Robert.  It  is  a  longer  list^  I  think, 
than  you  anticipated. 

{Chairman.)  We  must  appeal  to  the  companies  in 
in  the  first  place  not  to  require  us  to  hear  thi-ea 
witnesses  from  each  company,  and  to  endeavour  to  lay 
the  figures  before  us  in  a  final  shape — not  figures  that 
have  to  be  corrected  the  moment  the  note  has  been 
encumbered  with  them.  It  is  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Therefore,  if  tJie  other  companies  will  tr^  and 
let  one  witness  put  in  bM  the  statements  they  desire  to 
lav  before  us,  that  will  be  extremely  convenient. 
With  repurd  to  the  question  Mr.  Pope  put  to  me  aboat  See 
the  order  of  counsel  addressing  us,  I  am  quite  willing  34,891. 
to  hear  any  observations  you  may  have  to  make  about 
it;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  convenient  ccnrso 
to  follow  the  order  taken  in  the  evidoioe. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  &ink  so.  I  think  if  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  were  to  precede  us,  and  Lord 
Robert  were  then  to  follow,  we  should  deal  more 
shortly  with  the  case  wa  have  to  submit. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock.] 
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The  Biobt  Hosouk&bub  YISCO0NT  LLANDAFF,  Chaoiuk. 


The  Bight  Hon.  John  Wimjak  B£zllob,  Q.C.,  U.P. 
Sir  John  Edwasd  DonnrGTON,  Bart.,  M.F. 
Sir  Qbo£6S  Baacuy  Bsucb,  Kt.,  C.£), 
AmsD  Dm  Book  Fosibb.  Ssq.,  G.B. 


MBjor-Gweral  Aiaeaxdhe  ss  Coubct  Soon,  B.£. 
BoBXKE  LzTiB,  Esq. 

OioiL  Owxx,  IBsq.,  Beoretar^. 


Ur.  Balfour  Browne,  Q.O.,  and  Hr.  fV««fna»,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  London  Oonnty  Coimoil. 

Ifr,  Pope.  Q-O.,  and  Ur.  Glamie  Bagge^M^,  Q*0.,  appeared  as  Couuel  for  the  New  Birer  and  Sonl^wark  and 

Yaoxhid!  Water  Oonuxmiea. 
ISx.  LitQer,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Govard  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Ifr.  Pem&er,  Q.C.,  appear^  as  Oonnsel  utr  the  LambeUi^  East  Lcmdon,  Grand  Jnnction,  and  west  IfiiddleBez 

Waterworks  OompanieB. 
Sir  Joseph  Leese,         M.F.,  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Kent  County  Council. 
Mr.  Bdckarde  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Compuiy. 
Lord  Robert  GeeU  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  Gonnty  CounoiL 
Sir  Siehard  NieholmM  wpeared  for  the  Oonnty  OounoU  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Junior  CMdney  (Uememlnranoer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Oify  of  London. 


24,391.  (Mr.  P&mher.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  put 
Mr.  Crookenden,  the  Secretary  of  the  East  London 
Company,  into  the  box,  just  to  pat  in  one  or  two  formal 
dooumwts,  and  also  that  tout  Lordship  may  ask  him 
any  questions  your  Lordship  may  wish  to.  Bat  before 
he  goes  into  the  box,  may  I  renture  to  call  your 
attention  for  one  moment  to  something  that  occurred 
last  Tuesday  P  I  think  there  was  some  slight  misander- 
See  standing  between  the  Commission  and  Mr.  Bryan  as  to 

2^808-17.  the  rates  of  incrmse  which  Mr.  Bryan  had  taken  for 
the  East  London  Company.  May  I  say  that  Mr.  Bryan 
thought,  and  we  all  wmght.  that  the  Oommissioni  in 
looking  at  this  question  of  lAie  fntore  needs  of  London 
would  nave  taken  the  matter,  so  to  speak,  en  hloa,  and 
that  they  would  have  adopted  the  figure  of  18'2  for 
the  whole  of  the  area,  and  not  have  sought  to  split  the 
matter  up  as  between  the  various  companies  so  as  to 
consider  what  the  puticular  contributory  amount  oi 
increase  in  population  would  be  of  each  company  to 
make  up  the  common  18'2.  It  is  perfectly  trae  that 
the  contributory  amount  of  increase  in  population 
which  the  Balfour  Commission  suggested  for  the  East 
London  was  25*8.  It  is  also  perfectly  true  that  that 
formed  a  constituent  in  the  general  182  for  the 
whole  of  London.  There  was  a  further  estimate,  I 
think  of  13'  something  which  the  East  Tjondou 
Company  themselves  submitted  to  the  BaHour  Com- 
mission. That  you  see  gives  three  estimates  of 
increase  of  population  and  of  consequent  need.  How 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1898,  on  this  topiii,  at 
the  suggastion  of  the  GommtBsion  we  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Gommission  which  has  been  put  in  and 
which  recalls  all  this  Teiy  well.  It  is  not  long,  and 
perhaps  yon  will  bear  with  me  if  I  read  the  Tetter* 
and  that  will  put  it  quite  clear  to  your  Lordship,  as 
Mr.  Biyan  desired  to  put  it.  Would  your  Lordship 
mind  my  doing  that? 

(Ofcoifman,)  STo. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Then  I  will.  The  letter  is  dated 
January  21at,  1898,  and  is  as  follows "  East  London 
"  Water  Worlcs  Company,  Ofnce,  15a,  St.  Helen's 
"  Place.  B.C..  21st  January  1898.  Sir,— My  directors 
**  have  had  under  consideration  your  letter  of  the 
**  29th  Kovember  1897,  stating  that  the  Commissioners 


"  are  desirous  of  framing  a  forecast  of  the  future 
**  growth  of  capital  expenditure  in  the  case  of  the 
"  undertaking  of  each  of  the  Metropolitan  water 
"  companies,  in  the  event  of  such  undertakings  not 
"  being  acquired,  limiting  the  inquiry  to  a  term  of 
"  about  40  years,  t.e.,  to  the  end  of  1937,  such  fore- 
"  oast  to  be  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Hoytl 
*'  Commission  on  the  Metropolitan  water  supply  pre- 
'*  sided  over  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  stating 
**  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  receive 
"  from  the  directors  of  this  Company  any  ii^ormation 
**  upon  the  subject,  which  they  are  in  a  position  to 
"  supply,  and  any  expression  of  lAicir  views  whic^ 
"  they  may  thiok  it  desirable  to  m^e.  I  un  in- 
"  Btructed  to  state  that,  should  the  population  increase 
in  this  Company's  district  at  toe  same  ratio 


as 


"  suggested  by  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  namely, 
"  26-8  decenmally "— I  think  it  ought  be  -6— "The 
"  number  in  1937  will  be  3,165,445,  and  that  to  supply 
"  such  a  population  at  the  rate  of  35  gallons  per  head 
"  por  day  would  require  110,790,000  gallons  a  day. 
"  The  Company's  engineer  estimates  that  to  obtain 
"  the  necessary  additional  quantitv  of  water  would 
"  cost  approximately  (including  ttie  half  million  of 
"  capital  granted  under  the  East  London  Water  Act 
"  of  1897)  4,238,0001.  This  expenditure  would  be 
gradu^  and  made  in  stages  as  the  circumstauces  of 
"  the  case  might  require."  There,  you  see,  they  deal 
with  the  26*6  or  25'8,  as  the  case  may  foe.  Then  the 
letter  proceeds **  My  directors  have  had  this  fore- 
"  cast  made  so  as  to  comply  literally  with  the  request 
"  expressed  in  your  letter,  but  they  feel  boimd  to 
"  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  extreme 
"  improbability  (indeed,  in  their  view,  the  impoesil^ty) 
"  of  there  being  any  such  increase  of  population  and 
"  consequent  demand  fc^  water.  Their  reason  for 
"  this  view  is  that  the  percentage  of  estimated  in- 
"  crease  of  populution  adopted  by  Lord  Balfour's 
"  Oommission  was  based  upon  the  tables  of  increase 
'*  between  the  j;eafs  1881  and  1891,  averaging  25'8, 
"  but  the  Commissioners  expressed  considerable  doubt 
"  whether  that  ratio  of  increase  was  likely  to  continue 
"  in  the  future,  and  that  such  doubt  was  well  founded 
"  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  average  increase 
from  1886  to  1896  has  been  171  per  cent  only." 
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{MajW'General  Seoii.)  How  has  tlut  ixunrease  been 

diacoTered  and  calculated  ? 

(]£r.  Pember.)  Some  of  mj  people  will  kindly  l)eaiF 
that  question  in  mind  and  gat  it  answered  for  yon 
wheo  I  bare  finished  the  letter,  but,  personidly,  I 
oannot  tell  yon :— **  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeTO 

that  it  will  in  the  fature  still  further  decrease. 
"  The  available  bnilding  acreage  throughont  has 
"  aensilily  diminished,  and  within  the  county  of 
"  London  is  now  praotically  covered,  and  the  present 
"  popnlation  of  760,000  there  is  not  likely  to  increase." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  emphasise  this  by  saying:  — 
"  BetTTeon  1881  and  1891,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
"  Docks  were  constructed,  and  the  adjoining  district 
"  ofWestHam  and  £ast  Ham  increased  abnormally, 
"  principally  upon  that  account.  West  Ham  has  now 
"  a  p<n>iuation  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the 
"  araifable  area  for  bnilding  is  now  Tery  small,  so 
"  that,  looking  for  all  practical  purposes  into  the  fntiire, 
"  my  direotora  are  strongly  or  opinion  that  the  esli- 
"  mate  of  their  engineer  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
"  Cmnpany's  district  as  laid  befbre  Lord  Balfour's 
"  Commission  will  not  he  far  exceeded.  In  other 
"  TTords,  that  the  Company  will  then  have  to  supply  a 
"  popnlation  of  1,736,000  in  1937.  which  at  35  gallons 
"  per  head  pei-  day  means  a  daily  supply  «f  60,760,000 
"  ^lons.  Shonld  this  estimate  prove  correct,  then 
"  the  additional  capital,  including  the  half  million 
"  granted  under  the  Company's  Act  of  1897,  should 
"  not  erceed  J,260,000i,"  Now  will  you  forgive  me 
forjaat  interpolating  there  one  word,  and  that  is  this. 
That  second  estimate  which  X  have  mentioned  there 
0160,760,000  gallons  and  a  cost  of  1,250,000Z.,  with  a 
popnlation  of  1}  millions  is  based  upon  the  estimate 
irhich  the  Company  laid  before  toe  Commission, 
probably  proving,  in  the  long  run,  correct.  There  is 
u  intermediate  estimate  which  the  Commission  took 
of  18^  for  the  whole  of  London,  whioh  was  the  esti- 
mats  which  Hr.  Bryan  took  the  other  day  when  he 
gaTe  you  as  an  estimate  a  certain  amount  (^population 
needing  a  daily  supply  of  87  million  gallons.   So  that 

rt  have  jgot  three  estimates :  The  25'6.  in  which  we 
not  beheve,  which  was  the  increase  between  1881 
snd  1891,  caneed  abnormally  by  the  opening  of  those 
docks  and  the  great  increase  of  West  Ham,  and  so  on, 
and  which  we  say  has  been  falsified  1^  subsequent 
facts  as  a  factor  to  be  gone  npon.  Then  yon  have  got 
the  second,  18*2.  which  i-efers  to  the  whole  of  London  ;. 
and  the  third,  13'  something,  I  think  it  is,  whioh  was 
what  we  laid  before  the  Commission  in  1892,  and 
which  we  believe  will  ultimately  be  the  oorrect  one ; 
110  million  gallons  would  be  oar  snpply  if  the  25'6 
were  proved  to  be  correct ;  87  if  18*2  be  taken ;  60  if 
13'  something,  I  think  it  was,  be  taken. 

[Chamrman.)  Do  yon  mean  13  or  17  P 

(3fr.  Pember.)  No,  13  was  what  wo  laid  before  the 
BalFoar  Commisston.  We  say  between  1886  and  1896 
17'I  has  ruled  instead  of  the  25  8  as  between  1881  and 
1891.  That  17-1  wo  do  not  think  will  be  the  final 
rednction.  We  think  that  the  final  reduction  may 
safely  be  taken  at  the  figure  which  we  put  before  Lord 
Balfour,  which  I  tell  you,  although  I  have  not  got  it 
in  my  hand  at  the  present  moment,  I  believe  to  be 
13*  something.  The  17'1,  my  Jjord,  joa  may  disowd 
from  yonr  mmd,  because  it  was  only— 

iChmrmoM,)  Where  do  yon  find  the  flgiire  of  26'8  P 
I  cannot  find  it  in  the  Beport  of  the  Balfour  Com- 
mission. 

{Mr.  Pembm:)  18*2  was  the  aggregate  amount,  or 
ratiier  the  average  amoant,  of  mcrease  which  Lord 
Balfour  took  for  all  the  oompanies.  That  was  made 
up,  of  eourge,  of  certain  constitaents,  some  of  which 
wonld  be  below  18,  and  some  of  which  would  be 
above.  We  will  say  ^t  the  first  eight  letters  of  &e 
alphabet  

(Ohairman.)  Yes,  but  where  did  Ton  get  tiie  S6'8 
from,  if  you  will  jnst  help  me  to  that  F 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  I  am  told,  as  a  matter  of  fhot,  you 
will  find  that  in  the  Report. 

(Ohairman.)  No ;  I  have  looked  for  it  in  vun. 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  I  can  easily  understand  it,  my  Lord, 
because,  after  all,  the  18*2  was  a  calculation  arrived  at 
after  hearing  snch  evidence  as  they  thought  fit  to  take 
on  the  matter,  and  I  am  told  that  they  did  take,  as  a 
matter  oil  faofc»  as  the  eonstituent — and  {terhaps  Sir 
Oeorse  Brace  oan  help  us  there;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  oan  
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(£ftr  Georg«  Bi'uee.)  I  do  not  remember  it,  6  Ftb.  '99 

(3fr.  Pernber.)  I  am  told  they  did  take,  for  the  Sast  — 
London  Company,  between  1881  and  1891,  an  increase 
of  2&'8. 

{Chairman.)  1  do  not  know  where  yon  get  tiiat  from, 

I  cannot  find  it. 

{Ifr.  Pember.)  And  I  am  puzzled  also.  I  am  told 
Mr.  Groc^enden  can  tell  yon  how  that  25  8  is  arrived 
at.  Then  the  letter  proceeds : — "  My  directors  beg  to 
"  point  ont  that  although  the  Commissicmers  have 
"  requested  the  companies  to  make  the  forecast  in- 
'*  dividnally  as  above,  the  terms  of  Lord  Balfour's 
"  Beport  deals  with  the  estimated  population  in  1931 
**  and  the  water  available  ae  a  whole,  and  shows  that 
"  there  will  be  at  that  period  420  million  gallons  of 
"  water  available  within  the  area  of  snpply,  which  is 
"  sufiicient  for  12  millions  of  people.  My  directors 
"  would  also  point  out  that  should  these  aggregate 
"  figures  be  realised,  a  re<adjnBtment  of  sonroes  of 
"  supply,  of  works,  and  of  distribution,  would  tend  to 
"  economy  in  capital  outlay.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
"  servant,  I.  A.  Crookenden,  Secretary.  Cecil  Owen, 
"  Esq.,  Secretary,  Boyal  Commission  on  Water  Supply 
"  (London),  19,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W."  That,  there- 
fore, is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  just,  if  you  please, 

£ut  Mr.  Crookenden  into  the  box.  But,  first  of  all, 
[ajor-General  Scott  asked  me  how  we  arrived  at  the 
figure  17-1  as  the  figure  of  increase  from  1886  to  1896. 
we  took  the  corrected  population  between  18S1  and 
1891. 

(ifa/or-(r6?i6ra{  ScoU,)  What  do  you  call  the  oorreoted 

population  P 

{Mr.  Pemh»r.)  1  suppose  corrected  to  the  new  figures 
that  you  adopted. 

{Major- General  Scott.)  That  I  adopted  P  The  number 
of  population  supplied  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
census  population. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  am  wrong.  What  he  moans  by 
corrected  population  was  this :  They  make  estimates  of 
the  population  iip  to  the  census  independently  for 
themselves. 

{MajoT'Cfeneral  Scott.)  Excuse  me  for  the  moment. 
Do  yon  mean  by  a  house  to  house  visitation  P 

(3fr.  Pemh&r.)  Yea,  the  number  of  houses. 

{Major-General  ScoU.)  Only  the  number  t 

{Mr.  Pember.)  The  number  of  houses,  and  then  they 
multiply  those 
(Chairman,)  The  nomber  of  houses  supplied  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Yes,  the  number  of  housea, 
just  as  they  did  in  Lord  Balfour's  Beport. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  They  do  that.  Say  they  do  that  from 
1886  to  1891.  The  census  then  comes  out,  and  they 
fmd  that  they  have  to  make  certain  corrections.  They 
make  those ;  then,  that  being  done,  they  get  at  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses  they  snpply  from 
1886  to  1891,  and  the  inmates  in  them,  uid  the^  make 
a  similar  calcnlation  from  1891  to  1896,  taking  the 
number  of  new  houses  added  since  the  earlier  date  and 
multiplying  the  number  of  houses  by  the  number  <^ 
inmates  whioh  they  think  it  right  to  take  it  at — ^it  may 
be  5'2  or  10*2,  according  to  the  locality  ftnd  the  habits 
of  tixe  population — and  so  th^  get  at  wm  fact  tiiat  the 
increaee  has  ^pped,  at  all  events  from  1886  to  1896, 
to  17-]. 

(Mr.  BiU/otur  Browne.)  I  say  it  is  the  same  method 
which  the  Balfour  Commission  reported.  "  It  soon 
"  became  apparent,  however,  from  the  evidence  given 
"  to  us,  that  the  number  of  separate  supplies  was  not 
"  equivalent  to  the  number  of  houses  supplied,  and  thnt 
"  tiiB  method  of  computation  adopted  was  somewhat 
"  ilhisory." 

{8v  George  Sruee.)  And,  therefore,  the  Balfour 
Commission  followed  rather  the  information  got  from 
tiie  Begistrar-General's  office  than  they  did  tho 
estimates  given  by  the  companies. 

{Chaw-man.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  where  you  get 
that  figure  25*8  AromP  It  does  nob  appear  anywhere 
in  the  Balfour  Commission  prooeedinf^.  Where  do 
you  get  it  from  P 

(Mr.  Pen^>er.)  Of  course,  I  am  a  mere  conduit  pipe 
to  tell  you  what  I  am  told.  Now,  I  hare  got  the 
27th  Amin^l  Beport  as  to  Metropolitan  Water  Supply 
of  the  Local  GhiTemment  Board,  which  is  for  1897-98. 
On  page  208,  I  find  for  tiie  Enst  London  that  ^ 
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heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  that  I  haye-done  the 
arithmetic,  or  thai  £  -appreciate  it,-  bnt  I  faBsnme  that 
the  difference  betTreen  these  omonnts  is  25 '8. 

'    (Jfr.  Crookmdm.)- Tho  population. 

.  (3fr.  Pemher.)  That  ia  the  aTerago  daily  supply, 

{Mr.  Grookenden.)  The  diilorence  in  popalatiou. 

{Mr.  Pwihar.)  Then  if  the  same  nnmbor  are  anpplied, 
it  oaght  to  be  again  the  same. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Si'owne.)  Had  we  not  better  wait  lintil 
we  gee  Mr.  Grookenden  in  the  witness  box  P 

(Mr.  Peinbfti:)  Nu  ;  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  to 
assist  the  Commission.   I  daresay  it  is,  very  lamely. 

(Mr.  Salfottr  Browne.)  Bnt  we  cannot  oro88<examine 
a  oondoit  pipe. 

(Mr.  Peviber.)  TTo,  yon  cannot  crosB-examino  either 
mo  or  the  book  from  which  I  am  reading.  Now  there 
is  another  colnmn  on  that  same  pago,  average  popnla- 
tion,  and  the  East  London  is  given  for  18S1,  899,000, 
call  it  900,000;  it  ia  giTcn  in  1891  as  1,131,000.  Now  ! 
assume  that  I  am  right,  and  that  the  difference  there 
ia  26*8  per  cent. 

(Mi:  Crookendm.)  It  is  on  that  paper. 

{Major-Oetierdl  Scott.)  Let  me  at  once  point  oat  that 
nU  these  figorcB  of  population  relate  to  the  persons 
supplied  with  water,  ana  hare  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  censoB  population  of  the  same  district. 

{Mr.  Pembsi:)  Possibly  not.  I  do  not  know  how  for 
this  is  really  a  substantial  criticism  or  not.  It  .is  tme 
that  it  is  not  the  aamo  thing  as  the  census.  But  it  is 
qnite  possible — and  I  should  think  most .  likely — that 
the  supplies  would  increase  rather  more  rapidly,  than 
the  census  did  in  proportion,  because,'  I  suppose,  as 
the  TForld  gocd  on,  more  men  out  of  100  take  water 
than  took  it  before,  and  I  should  think,  therefore,  that 
for  tlic  purposes  of  the  comparison  of  epoch  with  epoch 
it  ia  likely  that  if  the  increase  in  supplies  shows  25  8 
that  they  would  rather  exceed  than  be  under  the  in- 
crease in  the  general  population,  because  I  should 
think  that  the  ratio  of  supply  increases  faster.  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean  p 

{Major-General  Scott.)  Yea,  I  see,  but  the  cjueetion  is 
really  on  what  argument  should  thp  Commission  depart 
from  the  position  it  took  up  when  the  original  letter 
was  written  in  which  the  companies  were  requested  to 
base  their  estimate  on  the  report  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission. 

{Mr.  Pemhei:)  I  did  not  ask  them  to.  Only  recollect 
thif,  that  this  difficulty  has  arisen  not  from  any  seeking 
of  onrs.  Wo  should  have  been  contented  to  have  tivkcn 
the  18'2,  but  the  Commis?i"'fn  asked  a  year  ago  to  have 
the  futnro  needs  of  the  whole  of  London  split  up  into 
eight — into  these  cnnRtituonts. 

[Majw-Gcmral  Scott.)  You  see  it  is  ncfccssary  to 
apply  to  each  company  for  an  estimate  of  the  outlay  in 
their  own  district. 

{Mr.  Pcmhei:)  Quito  bo. 

{Major-Gfuwnl  Scott.)  You  can  hardly  ask  the  com- 
pantos  to  commnnicato  among  thomtetvcs  and  preKont 
the  Commission  with  a  total. 

{Mr.  Pcvibci:)  No.  '     "  ' 

[M'tjof-Ckiieral  Seott.)  It  ia  necessary  to  go  to  each 
cunipany. 

(Mr.  Pamie^:)  Ycb 

{MiijM'-Gaipr/d  Bwtt.)  And  therefore  each  company 
must  necessarily  deal  with  its  own  popniation. 

(."Vfy.  Pcmbn:)  Yes. 

\ Ma jo^-- General  Scott.)  And  it  was  left,  I  suppose,  lo 
the  companies  to  consider  what  Lord  Ballour's  Com- 
m.it:Hion  'a  Ueport  meant  and  to  take*  what  apparently  has 
tmvu.  taken,  the  particular  decennial  increase  applicable 
to  tbcjr  own  area. 

(Mr.  Pcmlrr.)  They  did  ifc,  and,  as  I  uuderstood, 
Jlr.  Bryiin  gave  the  evidence,  namely,  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  18"2  which  Lord  Balfour's  Conimisaiori  took,  he 
would  want  87  million  gallons  of  water  in  1937. 

(Mdjor-Gfuernl  Scoit.)  Yes.  but  the  quesiion  is,  what 
really  -did  Lord  Bal  four's  Commission  take  for  that 
district  of  the  EaF.t  of  London  ? 

(Ml-.  Pcmbm:)  Toen  I  do  my  best  to  assisft  you,  and  I 
say  that  the  only  figures  that  I  know  of  existing  any- 
where are  ib'Kc  figures  in  yoar  37tih  anunal. report,  or 


Jift  WWT^t  figures  of  gome,  years  ago.  The  only 
figures  that  I  know  of  that  exist  ara  those— the  statistics 
offrawly  in  1831  sndin  1891.  I  know  of  no  other  I 
do  nof  believe  there  are.  I  do  not  think  that  there  aro 
an;r' statistics  available  which  the  censtis  of  London 
is  Bplit  up  into  the  districts  of  -the  Tarious  water  com- 
panies.^ 

.(Major-General  Scott,)  Touknow,  when  theNew  Eivar  c 
Company  was  giving  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  Coa-  2^0,1 
mission  admitted  a  special  decennial  increase  for  the  ' 
New  Eiver  district  on  the  plea  that  each  district  had  a  ' 

Sirticular  decennial  increase  which  was  used  by  Lord 
alfcor's  Commission,  and  that  although  thatpartionlu- 
increase  of  the  New  Hiver  ifas  less  than  18-2,  no  dbnbt 
the  other  companies  would,  find  that  their  decennial 
increase  was  more  than  18'2. 

(Mr.  Pembcn:)  Very  likely. 

{Majo^-Genfral  Scott.)  And  that  the  resnlt  would  be  a 
general  average. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  Quite  so. 

(Major-Gmyial  8eoU.)  Amounting  to  18'2. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so. 

(Major -Genei-al  Scott.).  And,  therefore,  to  bo  con- 
sistent, inasnauch  as  that  lower  decennial  increase  was 
taken  in  the  New  Eiver  district,  if  a  higher  rate  of 
decennial  increase  belongs  to  East  London,  we  shouM 
take  that. 

{Mr^  Pember.)  Quite  so,  and  you  will  not  undcrstflnd  ' 
that  I,  for  a  moment,  am  venturing  to  do  what  would 
not  be  becoming  in  me  to  do.  '  j 

'  (Major-deneral  Scolt.)  Not  at  all.   lam  not  putting  ' 
It  in  tnat  way  in  the  least.  . 

(Jtfr.  Pentft^.)  I  am  not.  of  oonrBe,  blaming  the  Com- 
muBion  for  ^ny  conrso  they  take  leave  to  adopt:  the 
onlv  thing  Lam  doing  is  to  defend  my  witnesses  and 
to  deiend  my  Company.  We  believe  that  the  Balfour 
Commission  took — wo  cannot  conceive  of  their  taking 
anything  else,  for  there  was  nothing  ebie  iu  existence, 
as  far  as  wo  know,  to  take— we  shall  be  glad  to  know 
the  figures  if  there  are  any,  we  believe  that  they  have 
taken  the  increase  in  our  average  popniation  supply 
from  1881  to,1891.  which  was  23-8.  Wo  suspect  they 
must  have  taken  that  as  our  fconstituent  to  tho  average 
of  18-2.  We  suspect  they  must  have  done  the  same 
with  all  the  other  various  eight  commnies.  We  cannot 
conceive  anything  else ;  because,  as  I  say.,  there  are  no 
ether  figures  they  could  take.  Very  well ;  bnt  as  wo 
.srspect  that,  and  as  we  are  asked  to  make  a  forecast  of 
what  o?r  ^laeds  will  be  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission  'separately,  we  cannot  do  otherwiBo,  in  the 
first  instance,  than  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  saying— and  that  is  what  it  conaes  to— if  the 
Balfour  Commission  took  25-8  as  onr  coming  aceds, 
then  the  total  population  in  1937  would  be  so  miioh  ; 
tho  daily  sn^ly  would  be  110,700,000  and  bo  much, 
ond  the  cost  would  bo  four  millions — ^about  one-third. 
Butwc  then  think  it  right  to  defend  onr  position  by 
saying  we  do  not  believe  that  that  will  be  tho  decennial 
increase,  and  the  best  means  that  wo  have  of  judging 
tie  to  what  it  will  be  are.  first  of  all,  from  the  foot  that 
as  far  ns  we  can  get  it  from  1886-1896  tho  decennial 

increase,  judging  from  the  same  class  of  figareb  

(Chairman.)  What  page  are  you  reading  from  ? 

'(Mr  '.  'Peitiha'.)  Page  208,  of  tho  27th  Animal  Keport 
of' the  Local  tioromment  Beard.  You  -will  seo  the 
average  population,  Chelsea  first,  the  middle  oolamn. 
and, then  tho  East  London.  Then  we  Bay,  judging  from 
what  wo  know,  as  far  as  we  can  know  from  1886-1896, 
the  decennial  increase  has  certainly  not  been  more  than 
17,  and  we  believe  from  other  factors  and  information 
wjbiflb  we  have  got,  that  wo  were  justified  in  the  figure 
wc  origionlly  put  before  the  Commission,  namely,  i:J 
decimal  something,  which  wonkl  work  out  to  a  oon- 
samption  of  60  millions,  and  a  cost  of  a  niillion  .apA  a 
quarter.  Otherwise,  if  wo  nro  to  take  the  intermediate 
one,  the  18-2,  which  we  arc  quite  willing  to  take,  then 
our  needs  will  bo  87  millions,  and  our  cost-  Bomethiiii; 
between  tho  1,250,000  and  tho  4  millions. 

{Majm--Gitiifml  Srott.)  I  think  wo  shall  bkyo  timo  if 
we  endeavour  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Crookondcu  sumo 
statement  as  to  how  ho  arrives  at  tho  25*8.  I  suir^cst 
that, Mr.  Crockeiiden  might  be  asked  that. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Before  there  is  any  evidence 
called  X  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  you  aaid 
my  Lord,  on  the  last  occasion,  under  Question  24  390a* 
You  eaid,  "  With  regard  to  the  question  Mr.  f  ope  pat 
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"  to  nw  ftbcHit  the  prder  pf  ocuusel  ftddressing  ns,  I  km 
"  (^te.i;iliiii£,'to  hei^r  any  obsprTationa  you  bam  to 
••  Tfi^e  apoot  i£,.but  it  seems  to  ipe  to.be  the. most 
conveoieut  course  to  follow.,  tbo  ordee  takeii  by  the 
"  eviiience."  Then  Mr.  Pope  said, ' '  I  think  bo.  lithink 
"  if  my  learned  friend,  J4r.  Balfqur  Browne,  .would 
"  precede  ns,  aud  Lord  Robert  were  then  to  follow,  we 
"  should  deal  more  shortly  with  the  case  we  have  to 
"  sBbmit'!  Uy  Lord,  that  is  scarcely '  according  to 
tlie  tirdinary.  order.  I  opened.  J  did  not  open  by  a 
ipeech ;  but  I  pdt  in  my  evidenoe  first.  They  nave  had 
fiill  opportunity  of  answering  that:  The  usual  course, 
■8  nobody  knows  better  than  your  Iiord^p^  ia  that 
liter  tiatt  t&ey  should  say  what  their  case  i8,«id>I 
alttdid  hare  the  last  word. .  I  will  show  yonr.  Lordship 
)iyoD.B  illustration  that  that  is  only,  th^  fair  way  of 
doing  it,  because  I  find  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pember, 
a  re-examiaing  Oolonel  Lockwood  upon  the  very  last 
oGGSBim,  said,  "  Now  my  learned  friend  says,  can  von 
"  Mj^^ent  any  thing  else  than  what  you  have  8ngges*ted 
"  to  jastify  tbo  10  per  cent.  ?  I  suppose  you  woufd 
hardly  do  nje" — that  is,  Mr.  Pember — "the  injustice, 
"  wobid  you,  to  say  thai  it  was  not  possiblo  tor  me  to 
"  SQggest  something  jnor?."  X^ou  Colooel  ^tockwo<id 
u^s,  "1  an}..i»ur9  you  would  suggest-  a'  great  deal 
"more."  ■  '  .,  .  ,■  ■ 

[Mr.  Petnber.)  That  is  to  an  arbitrator!  ,  ■  <.' 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Srowne.) '  I  beg  your  pardon.  ' 

(Iff.  Pentb^r.)  That  was  to  an  arbitrator. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  We  were  discusstng  the  matter 
here  of  the  10  per  cent.  '-'  ■    <■  > 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  He  was  not — ho  was' saying  what  an 
iriiitrator  irould  do. 

[Ur.  H.  W.  Crtppa.)  This  is  a  very  general  que^ion, 
it  appears  to  me,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  all  courts  in  this  matter,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  a  way  to  promote  justice  and  -the 
gmtest  expedition. 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Browm.)  I  think  so. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  OrippB.)  I  hear  nothing  froni  Mr.  Pembor 
nowthat  might  not  have  been  in  his  spfltoch,  bat  I  quite 
udsntamd  tiiat  it  would  be  fa&  to  allow  a  snmming 
1^^  SB  it  were,  of  the  other  side,  bot  that  you  wonld 
have  the  right  to  reply  tfpon  the  whole  cas(^ 

(Jfr.  Ba^our  Browiu.)  That  is  the  ordinary  rale,  at 

Miy  rata  ■  n.'' 

{Mr.  Pemiber.)  Surely  not.  This  is  not'  a  tjnestion  of 
proceedi^lgs  at  niei  vnua.  In  the  first  plac6, 1  undeW 
stood— after  nd  argument  of  my  own  or  bf  my  leavned 
friend,  Mr:  Pope — we  simply  asked  you  the  question 
what  wonld  be  the  order — yon  gave  your  flocision.  ■ 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browm.)  I  beg  your  j|ardon.  His 
Lordship  distinctly  did  not  gire  o,  decision,  because 
he  said  he  would  be  willing  to  hear  what  was  to  be 
said. 

iOhairman.)  Yes, 

{Mr.  Littler.)  Will  you  allow  mo  to  say*  one  word  ? 
This  is  not  a  casd'  of  somebody  presenting  a  set  of 
diarges — at  least,  1  never  so  understood  it  aa  being  no. 
Thsre  is  the  case  of  the  Connty  CounciL  There  are 
oiher  cases  of  the  water  companies  and  of  other  persons. 
They  are  not  in  the  least,  degree  matters;  comparable 
to  an  action  in  which  somebody  presents  a  case  on 
which  other  people  comment  and  on  which  there  is 
then  a  reply.  Surely  each  case  ia.  a  case  in: itself, 
which  baa  to  be  presented  probably  in  thelight«f  the 
eridence  that  has  been  given  and  with  .such  ohaex- 
ndona  aa  are  relevaat  to  that  osse.  I  do  not  propcMe, 
BO  far  as  t^o  Kent.  Oompany  ia  conoemed,  to  ^nmait 
to  yon  anything  bat  what  is  relevant-  to  my  own  par- 
ticuiar  propositicms.  I  do  not  propose 'tor  reply '  upon 
the  ease  of  the  Connty  Council  except  in  so  far  as  any 
observations  on  their  evidenco  apply  to.  nl^  erid^ce. 
Sarely,  the  witnesses  havii^  been  t^eii,  it  is  more 
oonrenioit  to  h^ar  tiie  counsel  after  all  the  evitoice 
hss  been  s^ven,  and  surely  the  ordinary  and  propet 
coarse  xmder  those  oironmstanoes  would  be — and  the 
way  which  wonld  save  time  would  be  

(^r.  Pembgr.)  What  yonr  lArdship  said  to  me  on 
the  first  day  was  this ; — ^Ton,  the  compaai^t  ard  the 
pnBOQS  attacked.  Yon  have  got  a  right  to  hear  every- 
taiag-^the-witnasses  uid  the  speeches -and  evdrythihg 
— to  know  what  Ihe  atUwk  a  b^ore  yon  fuiswer  it.' 

(Kr.  IrttiUr.)  I  had  not  quite  done.  What.  I  was 
propounding  to  the  GommiBsion  was  this,  that  'surely 
i^lweneed- —  .  , 


(Ifr.  H.  W.  Ci-ippt.)  All  tbtft  we  are  upon  at  the   G  Feb.  '99 

present  time  ia  merely  the  order  in  which  you  are.  to  be   

heard,  which  will  bo  fair  to  everybody.  Kow,  all  the 
first  part  of  the  evidence  was  condocted  by  the  officers 
of  the  London  County  Council,  all  the  latter  part  of  it 
has  been  conducted  by  the  companies ;  and,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  the  order — we  do  not  say 
you  should  not  say  anything  you  {:Jcase — but  merely 
the  order  should  be  that  Mr.  Balfoar  Browne  should 
come  last.   That  is  all, 

(JIfr.  Pemwr.)  That  ma^  be  yonr  cpiniou  sir.  I 
hope  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  ycnr  hononiiible 
colleagues. 

{Mr. '  lAiiler.)  That  is  exactly  what  I  oiu  most 
earnestly -protesting  aigainst.  - 

(JIfr.  H.  W.  CrippB.)  One  mnst  be  first  and  must 
be  last. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Only  they  wajnt  half-a-dozen 
lasts. 

(Mr.  lAlllei'.)  All  that  is  wanted  is  not  to  deid'wtth 
this  ^  as  if  it  were  an  action  or  even  a  case  before 
a  committer,  but  each  of  us  presents  his  own  individual 
case,  with  comments  on  such  evidenc^e  as  given  which 
is  applicable  to  that  particular  canOjliut  not  to  deal 
with  it  as  if  there  were  a.  fhrioufi  contest  betwem  the 
different  parties  on  which  yon  are  to  ariiVe  at  a'  con- 
olnsion,  but  with  regard  to  each  particular  case,  that 
ease  diould  be  presented  in  its  oraer ;  and,  surely  the 
natural  order  will  be,  that  as  the  witncfsses  for  tho 
London  County  Council  came  first,  their  bbseiTations 
should  come  first,  and  then  we  should  liave  an  oppor- 
tunity, each  of  as  in  our  own  turn,  of  making  suoh 
obaervMiions  as  are  necessary  when  those  observations 
of  the  Connty  Couucil  are  concluded.  I  certainly 
thought,  my  Lord,  that  this  was  settled.  I  thought 
the  whole  tmng  was  settled  and  decided. 

{Mr.  Petnb&\)  Tour  Lordship  was  asked  before  lunch, 
and  at  the  end  of  tho  day  came  to  this  conclusion ; 
"  With  regard  to  the  question  Mr.  Pope  put  to  me 
*'  about  the  order  of  counsel  addressing  us,  I  am  quite 
**  willing  to  hear  any  obserrations  you  have  to  make 
"  about  it."  Nobody  did  make  any  obBervationB. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  because  I  was  not  bore. 

(Mr.  Penifcw.)  But  Mr.  Freeman  was  here. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  making  them  now. 

(C/iati-fl^w.)  I  do  not  think  Kr.  Balfour  Browne  was 
shut  ont. 

(Jfr.  BalfoiM'  Browne.)  Precisely. 

(Chainnan.)  I  waii'ted  to  hear  whether  anybody 
considetod  themselves  a^griored  by  the  aaggestion 
I  threw  ont. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Bi-owm.)  It  was  thrown  odt  jost  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  I  was  going  to  say  first  of  all  my 
learned  fHcnd  Mr.  Pember  ia  entirely  wrong  in 
BBsnming  that  wo  baTO  attacked  the  companies. 

{Mr.  Pemiey.)  I  did  not  say  so. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Bi-omtte.)  Yon  said  you  were  attacked. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  T  beg  your  pardon. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  have  made  no  attack  apon 
the  companies.  ,  . 

(Mr.  Pemba'.)  All  the  more  reason  }'oa  should  not  be 
last.  -  ' 

(Chairman.)  Yon  Bee  Hifta  is  not  a  case  of  plsantiff 
and  de^dant.  i    ■  ■  ^ 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  I  know  that. 

{Ckairmait.)  We  have  not  yet  heard  any  obserrations 
from  the  London  Connty  Coanoil. 

(Jfr.  Balfour.  Broicne.)  No,  my  Lord  ;  we  Wore  quito 
irepared  U),tell  yon  what  our  evidence  was  going  to 
e,  out  your  Lordship  thought  it  better  that  nothing 
should  be  said  then,  and  I  tbousht  even  to  the  end 
there  were  to  be  no  observations'  of  counsel  at  all  at 
any  part  of  the  proceedings.  But  if  therie  are  to  be 
any,  I  would  be  absolutely  beating  the  air  until  I  know 
what      companies  hare  got  to  say. 

(Chair^nan.)  You  have  heard  all  the  evidence. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brovjne.)  The  ordinary  course  is  the 
one  that  yonr  Lordship  knows.  I  put  my  case  first : 
they  have  a  full  opportunity  of  answering  it  with 
evidence,  and  their  duty  is  now  to  sum  up  and  tell  you 
what  inferences  yon  are  to  draw  from  that  evidence ; 
aud  I  ought  to  have  tbe  last  word.  .1  do  not  want  to 
say  any  more ;  yon  ahaU  decide  the  matter. 
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{Mr.  Pemher.)  Ton  will  dedde  it. 

(Afr.  LiUler.)  We  will  not  say  anything  more,  bat 
simply  leave  it  to  your  Lordship  to  decide. 

(Ohairman.)  We  will  conaider  it  and  let  you  know 
what  we  think.  It  my  be  that  yon  will  drive  ns  to  the 
AltematiTe  of  not  hearing  oounsel  at  all. 

(Mr.  Pembm:)  I  troBt  not,  my.  Lord. 

{Mr,  BeUfour  Browne.)  I  assent  to  that,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Tember.)  I  darsBay  you  do. 

(Mr.  Balfuur  Browne.)  Uy  leamad  friend,  Ur.  Fember* 
ia  babbling  over. 

(Mr.  Liitlgr.)  I  am  qaite  Bare,  my  Lord,  the  speeches 
will  be  shortest  by  the  coarse  which  I  ventore  to 
■oggeat.   However,  I  say  no  more  about  it. 

(JIfr.  P«m5w.)  I  think  if  yoor  Ltnrdship  will  fast  tell 
as  the  order,  we  shall  be  qmte  content. 

{Lord  ICob&ri  Omil.)  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
aboat  the  order  of  oonnsel,  bat  there  is  a  point  tiiat  I 
should  jnst  like  your  Lordship's  ruUng  abont,  after  the 
question  of  the  orderof  counsel  is  di8|x»ed  of.  A  point 
arises  with  reference  to  the  conversation  your  Lordship 
was  good  enongb  to  have  with  me  at  tne  end  of  the 
day. 

(Mr.  Fmier.)  Does  my  Mend  mind  this  point  being 
decided  first  P 

(OAatmum.)  We  cannot  decide  it  now.  This  oonrt  is 
so  inoonveniently  arranged  that  we  cannot  consult 
here,  we  must  consult  when  we  retire. 

(Lord  Bcbert  Gedl.)  I  refer  to  this,  my  Lordj  simply 
to  get  the  thing  quite  clear  upon  the  note. 

(Ckaarman.)  What  is  the  point  P 

(Lord- Eohert  Oecil.)  The  point  is  this:  Did  yonr 
Lordship  stop  me  from  cross-examining  if r.  Bryan  or 
notP  I  ask  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sabsequent 
proceedings. 

(Ohairman.)  I  am  sure  that  I  only  stopped  yon  in 
cross-examining  Mr.  Bryan  upon  points  that  were 
irreleraut  to  our  inquiry. 

(Lmd  Biobert  Cedl.)  If  your  Lordship  will  be  good 
enough  to  say  clearly  that  you  think  the  cross-exami. 
nation  I  proposed  to  address  to  Mr.  Bryun  vraa 
immaterial  I  should  rest  satisfied.  I  do  not  want  to 
press  the  matter  at  all. 

(Chairman.)  Just  refer  me  to  the  place  where  you 

say  I  stopped  you. 

(L(»'d  Efobert  Cectl.)  Your  Lordship  stopped  me  at 
the  very  outset,  it  is  under  Question  24,377.  Your 
Lordship  will  Eoe  there:  "Yes,  certainly,  only,  Lord 
"  Bobert,  we  indulged  you  largely  with  Mr.  Middleton, 
**  but  you  must  please  to  rememlter  we  have  nothing  to 
"  do  with  the  depletion  of  the  Hertfordshire  wells." 
Then,  a  little  later  on,  I  said  to^onr  Lordship,  "  How- 
*'  ever,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  itia  not  material,  I  will 

not  put  any  questions."  Tiien  you  say,  "  I  appeal  to 
**  you.  Lord  Bobert,  ia  it  P  "  Then  I  answered  to  that 
Submitting  reasons  why  it  is  material.  Then  there  is  no 
very  definite  statement  of  what  your  Lordship's  opinion 
is  npon  those  reasons.  But  I  said  at  the  enc^  just 
before  Mr.  Claude  Bag^llay  speaks,  "However,  if 
**  your  Lordship  thinks  it  is  not  material,  I  will  not 
*'  pi^  any  questions  upon  if  Your  Lordship  did  not 
reply  to  me,  but  I  certainly  understood  the  Commiesion 
to  take  &.0  view  that  the  questioos  I  proposed  to  put 
were  not  material.  But  wnsn  I  came  to  read  it  on  the 
notes,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  perfectly  plain.  I 
should  just  like  your  Lordship's  ruling,  because  if  your 
Lordship  thinks  it  is  material,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  to  cross<ezamine 
Mr.  Bryan. 

(Ohairman,)  Was  the  point  there  whether  brackish 
water  got  back  P 

[Lord  J&obert  CetU.)  With  respeist,  thai  was  not  the 
pomt.   That  was  a  fomt  on  the  croaB<ezamination  of 


Mr.  I.  A. 
Crrokm- 
dm. 


Mr.  Franoia.  This  was  a  question  of  whether  it  was 
mattflal  for  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  imd^. 
grouud  water  in  the  chalk  at  all;  whether  your 
Lordship  thought  it  sufficiently  material  for  me  to 
cross-examine  as  to  the  general  theory  of  underground 
water  in  the  chalk.  That  was  the  point. 

(Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  upon  itP 

(Lord  Balbm't  Oeoil.)  If  your  LordBhip  san  it  is  not 
sufficiently  material,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  xonr  Lord- 
ship will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  he 

persistent  or  impertinent. 

(Chairman.)  We  all  think  it  is  not  material  to  our 
inquiry  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  operations  of 
these  two  companies  are  injoring  tiie  wells  and  springs 
in  Hertfordshire. 

(Xorf2  Bobert  Getnl.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  yonr 
Ziordship. 

(Ohairman.)  Now,  can  we  hear  Mr.  Crookendenat 
lostP 

(JIfr.  Pembdr.)  I  may  say  I  have  hod  these  figures 
worked  out.  and  the  figures  are  a  figure  of  899,671  f(ff 
East  London  population  snpplied  in  1881,  and  a  figure 
of  1,131,801  for  ltf91,  bemg  a  differonoe  of  ezaotly 
25*8  per  cent. 

(Mr,  MeUor.)  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  that 
yon  suggested  that  the  Balfour  Commisiioii  took  the 
figure  <S  25-8. 

(Mr.  Pamber.)  Yes. 

(8tr  George  Bruce.)  The  Balfour  Commission  did  not 
concern  itself  at  all  with  the  increase  of  the  individual 
companies.  All  the  Balfour  CommiBsion  oared  about 
was  to  know  what  would  be  the  total  population  of 
London  at  a  certain  date,  perfectly  irrespective  of 
what  might  be  the  claim  that  that  would  Isring  upon 
one  company  or  npon  another.  We  dealt  with  ib  simply 
as  a  whole. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  Buppote  the  average  fignre  of  18'2 
must  have  been  arrived  at  soiDebow. 

(8a-  George  Srvee.)  It  was  arrived  at  by  the  total 
population,  not  as  dividing  it  up  into  individual 

companies. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Do  not  misunderstand  me  for  one 
moment  as  wishing  to  go  behind  the  back  of  the 
Balfour  Commission,  we  were  asked  to  give  this 
ktter  particularising,  uid  we  did  partionlarise  to  the 
best  of  our  abili^.  It  maiy  be,  we  were  wrong  in  sup- 
posing the  Balfour  Commission  took  thai  deoennial 
increase  of  1881  to  1891  of  25*8  as  onr  oonetituent.  If 
they  did  not  take  it,  then  we  were  wrong  in  tlubt  re- 
gard. We  took  it,  hut  wo  give  you  our  reasons  in  that 
Mtter  for  saying  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  fair  figure  to 
take.  That  is  oil,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  The  Balfour  Commission  cannot  have 
taken  the  figures  you  have  just  given  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  Beport,  because  they  go  down  to 
1897,  and  that  is  years  after  the  Balfour  Commission 
was  sitting. 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  Although  they  came  down  to  1897, 
there  are  figures  from  1^1  to  1891  ;  part  of  the  column 
and  the  figure  I  took  was  the  figure  899.671  for  1S81 
and  1,131,801  for  the  other  year.   HoweTor,  I  am 

Suite  content,  my  Lord,  because  it  now  tuma  cut  that 
le  Balfour  Commission  did  not  take  any  each  con- 
stituents. We,  at  your  request,  took  the  only  figure 
that  we  could  go  to  as  showing  wliat  oar  constituent 
might  be,  and  we  have  given  you  in  that  letter  such 
reasons  as  we  think  for  showing  that  wonld  be  very 
erroneous.  We  were  content  with  the  18*2.  That  is 
what  it  comes  to. 

(Ghairmait.)  The  difference  between  the  two  fisnu«s 
for  1881  and  1891  is  232,130. 

{Mr.  Psm&er.)  Yes,  and  tiiat  is  an  mcreaae  per  cent. 
of25*a 


Hr.  Isaac  Adojjfhcs  CaoouxsXN  called  and  examined. 


24.392.  Hr.  Crookenden,  ia  that  the  way  yon  obtained 
your  25-8  F— That  is  so. 

S4,392a.  That  is,  you  took  the  Local  Oovornment 
Board  fignres  ftom  their  BepoH,  did  you  ?— I  did. 

24.393.  Are  those  figures  of  the  total  population  or 
of  the  population  supplied  P-^The  total  population. 

(Major-General  Seoti.)  Surely  the  heading  is  the 
population  supplied  P 


(Ohairman.)  Ko,  it  is  uot< 

(Magor-GenenU  Scott.)  There  is  no  question  that  it 
means  the  population  supplied,  because  it  ie  derived 
from  the  oompanies*  retorna  of  the  population  anppUed 

monthly. 

(Chaimum-)  It  does  not  bo  appear  on  tho  fauo  of  the 
table. 
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(Majcr-Generai  Seott.)  IHheae  tables  are  made  oat 
Irom  ue  monthly  returns  of  the  companiee,  in  which 
thejrretarn  the  population  actnallj  supplied  in  their 
HTsnl  diBtrictu. 

(Jfr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very 
mittenal,  bat  Hr.  Gomme  had  a  table  in  which  there 
vaa  given  (taken  first  from  the  consna  of  1896,  which 
onlj  covered  London,  and  in  other  districts  from 
oalculatinoB  made  in  each  of  the  districts)  the  population 
in  the  East  London  district  and  that  was  made  out  at 
1,350,^,  and  the  population  actualW  sappUed  by  the 
East  London  was  made  oat  to  be  769,454.  I  do  not 
think  ihat  table  got  on  the  notes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Is  it  worth  while  going  on  with  it  any 
farther  P  I  think  we  all  see  the  boaring  of  in  now. 
We  are  quite  content  with  the  18'2,  luia  we  should 
nerer  bare  stirred  from  it  if  we  had  not  been  asked. 

[Major- Oena-ai  Scott.)  What  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  population  of  "  Water  London." 

(Ur.  Pembtr.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Baljhur  Browne.)  And  if  this  table  is  aconrate— 
Ida  not  know  ^t  it  ia — the  population  in  that  area 
where  they  can  supply  is  1,350,000 ;  the  popnlation 
■ctually  sapplied  is  only  769,000,  just  abont  hiJr. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Part  of  that  population  IsinlAte 
area  supplied  by  another  company  probably. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Some  of  it  would  be,  of  course, 
in  the  New  Eiver— 237,000. 

(Ghairmait.)  And  some  of  it — 7  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  the  case  with  tho  East  Iiondon— supplied  by 
other  companies  altogether, 

(Mr.  Balfow  Braiwne.)  I  do  not  think  ^aa  wouM 
tpply,  because  this  is  fJl  within  the  administrative 
coonty  of  London. 

(SvrJohn  Dorington.)  Doeif  it  take  the  number  of 
houBes  in  the  district  which  ia  sapplied  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  persons  that  the  census  shows  live  in 
houses  in  these  respective  districts. 

(Mr.  Bal/ow  Browne.)  I  believe  that  is  how  it  was 
done  where  the  oensus  was  not  applicable. 

(Sir  John  Doringion.)  Therefore  the  population 
Boi^lied  is  the  whole  population  within  the  disfa*iet 
that  is  supplied. 

{Mr.  Salfomr  Browne.)  No. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Yet),  the  |K>puIation  snj^Hed 
ia  the  number  of  houses  in  tlie  district  that  are  supplied 
with  water  multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons  t^t 
the  oeuBOfl  shows  live  in  that  district  when  divided  by 
the  houses. 

{Mr.  SaUtntr  Browne.)  But  there  are  hundreds  of 
houses  in  the  aarea  that  ore  not  supplied  with  water  at 
•II. 

{Sir  John  Doi-ingion.)  Then  ^eir  population  is  added 
to  the  population  of  the  houses  that  are  supplied  for 
the  pnrpoHO  of  these  figures. 

{MajoT'Ceneral  Scott.)  No. 

{Mr.  BeU/our  Browne.)  No;  there  was  an  actual 
census*  you  say,  in  London  in  1896.  So  far  as  that  is 
conoerned,  the  population  we  take  from  the  census. 
Outside,  where  there  was  no  census,  we  have  gone 
down  and  made  calculations  in  tike  district  as  to  the 
number  of  houses — not  houses  supplied — but  the  num- 
ber of  houses  and  then  the  number  of  people  in  them, 
and  so  arrived  at  the  total  population  ;  and  apparently 
oitly  one-half  of  tho  populacion  in  the  district  of  the 
East  London  is  supplied  with  water  (I  speak  roughly — 
it  is  700,000)  by  the  East  London  Company. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  them  may 
come  for  a  supply  any  day  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  exactly  it.  My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Pember,  does  not  seem  to  think  it  is  going 
on  in  an  increasing  ratio.  We  think  that  large  numbers 
Would  come  upon  them. 

{MajoT'Oeneral  Scott.)  As  regards  each  company, 
we  want  to  deal  with  the  agreed  area  of  that  company, 
meaning  by  the  agreed  area,  the  area  which  the~  com- 
pany monopolisesby  agreements  with  other  companies. 
PeraapB  we  had  better  deal  with  Mr.  Orookendon. 

(Mr.  Pember,)  You  see  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any 
absolutely  trustworthy  result.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  population  of  East  London  and  the  East  London 
D^trict.  A  vast  number  of  them  come  up  into  London 
during  the  day,  and  whether  they  drink  only  beer  or 


not  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  they  consume  water  during 
the  day,  they  consume  it  in  London. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  have  asked  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
so  far  as  the  number  supplied  are  concerned,  ho  agrees 
with  the  figure  I  have  given,  bus  with  regard  to  the 
number  iu  the  district,  I  do  not  suppose  he  has 
any  information  at  all. 

24.394.  (Chaii-Tnan,  to  Wi^teu.)  Can  you  tell  us 
what  proportion  of  the  population  in  your  district  is 
not  supplied  by  the  company  F — ^No ;  I  have  no  means 
whatever  of  knowing  that — nothing  to  suggest  such  a 
thing.  May  I  just  draw  your  Lordship's  attention  to 
table  2  appended  to  the  return  which  was  put  in  at 
question  23,890. 

24.395.  What  retium  are  you  speaking  of  nowP— 
The  return  of  the  East  Lonffim  Oompany  as  to  works 

and  supply. 

34.396.  (Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  It  was  put  in  at  the  last 
sitting? — ^Yes.  The  return  shows,  among  other  things, 
this.  In  table  2  there  is  a  statement  of  the  estimated 
average  population  for  every  year  from  1881  to  1897, 
and  if  you  take  the  difference  betwe^  l^e  average 
population  in  1881 — this  is  the  populatiou  sapplied— 
and  the  population  in  1891,  it  woncs  oat,  as  the  teuned 
counsel  has  ^stated,  to  25-8. 

24,897.  (O^trman.)  Those  are  the  same  figures  which 
the  Local  (Jovernment  Board  giveP — Those  are  the 
figures  sent  to  them.  I  can  hardly  reconcile  the  theory 
of  it  not  baing  the  corrected  popuution.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  msis. 

24,398.  General  Scott  points  out  that  is  not  the  total 
population,  but  the  population  supplied  P  —  Such  a 
thought  never  struck  me.  We  have  not  considered  it 
in  any  of  our  calculations  or  returns  at  all.  The  retnms 
which  ve  make  are  the  houses  supplied*  and  the 
population  caloulated  apon  the  regular  rate. 

24,899.  That  is  the  basis  of  these  figures  that  vou 
have  got  in  your  own  table  P — That  is  so ;  I  say  that 
t^er  are  identical.  I  do  not  know  where  any  point  of 
dimcnUy  comes  in. 

24.400.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Do  yon  know  what 
numbw  of  houses  there  are  in  your  oistriot  supplied 
which  are  not  included  in  the  nambar  that  you  supply  P 
—I  do  not  think  there  are  any  houses  in  oar  dutnot 
that  are  not  supplied  with  water. 

24.401.  Yon  supply  every  house  with  water  within 
the  district  where  your  pipes  run  P— I  cannot  oonoeive 
any  houses  not  being  supplied  with  water. 

2^,4/02.  In  that  case  the  whole  of  the  inhahitaata  in 
your  district  would  be  supplied  P — Yes. 

24.403.  (Major-Qeneral  Scott.)  But  in  your  district 
outside  the  Metropolis,  are  not  there  a  number  of  areas 
which  are  noc  supplied  P — I  do  not  think  so. 

24.404.  Are  not  there  a  number  of  places  outside  the 
Metropolis  within  your  statutory  area  which  are  not 
piped 'and  supplied  with  water  P — The  engineer  says 
there  may  be  a  few  detached  farm  houses,  but  vety  few 
indeed,  hardly  forming  an  element  of  calculation  in 
any  way  of  the  shghteat  importance. 

24.405.  (Sir  John  Doi'tngion.)  Where  does  the  differ- 
ence arise  between  the  770,000  inhabitants  who  are 
sapplied,  aud  the  1*000,000  odd  who  are  said  to  inhabit 
the  district  P^ Which  figures  are  those  P 

24.406.  The  figures  which  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  haM 
juHt  mentioned  P— -Probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
number  are  sapplied  by  the  New  Blver  Oompany. 

24.407.  In  fact  they  are  not  within  your  area  of 
supply  ? — ^No,  not  within  our  area  of  sapply. 

24,40a  (Ma/ot^<7«)i0ral  Soott.)  They  we  within  yom^ 
statutory  area  P— Yes. 

24.409.  BatnotwithinyonragraedareaP— Tet.  Thafr 

is  another  point. 

24.410.  Can  you  obtain,  in  anyway,  the  populalion 
by  the  census  in  1881  and  1891  of  what  I  call  year 
agreed  area  of  supply,  that  is  to  say,  the  area  that  you 
have  aj^eed  to  supply — that  you  have  agreed  with  the. 
New  Eiver  Oompany  to  continue  to  sapply? — ^No,  I 
could  not  detach  them.  The  numbers  are  included  in 
this  return,  of  coarse. 

24.411.  Could  you,  by  searching  the  oensos  rotarns,- 
obtain  the  population  of  your  agreed  area? — Yes,  I 
suppose  we  could  do  that.  That  was  the  return  1^t> 
was  made,  I  think.  That  ia  inolnded  in  our  statement. 
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24.412.  {8ir  John  Dm-ingion.)  That  is  to  say,  the 
770,000  people  are  the  whtile  of  the  population  of  the 
agreed.area? — Supplied  by  ns,  yea.  It  ia  impossihle 
for  one  to  aay  'without  a  personal  survey. 

(Ml'.  Pemher.)  Bat  the  censas  does  not  maku  a  return 
ooterniinons  with  the  boundaries  of  the  water  com- 
panies, and  still  less  coteiminomi  with  the  agreed 
districts  between  the  water  companiee.  ^ 

{Mr.  BeUjbw'  Browne.)  The  cenBns  for  1896  gave  it 
for  each  district. 

24.413.  {Ma}m--Gen&i-al  Scott.)  You  will  get  parish 
by  parish  in  any  area  if  they  are  whole  parishes  P — 
Quite  sb. 

{Sir  Get/fgc  Bittce.)  What  would  be  the  use  of  it 
when  we  get  at  it  P  We  waiUi  to  arrive  at  the 
total. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  So  do  I. 

24^4X4.  {Major- 6mci-al  Seolf.)  We  want  to  arrive 
at  the  expenditure  which  will  be  incurred  by  the 
oompanies  during  the  next  40  years,  in  uupplying  the 
popolatiou  in  their  agreed  area  ? — Yes.  Does  not  this 
return  of  ours  which  shows  tlie  numbers  of  supplies 
and  estimated  population  supplied,  which  I  am  going 
to  put  in,  quite  meet  thai  for  ihis  yeu  P 

24.415.  Can  you  get  the  census  population  of  your 
agreed  area  in  1881  and  P— I  think  that  would 
be  the  agreed  area  that  we  supplied  in  1881  which  we 
have  already  returned. 

{Mr.  Fimher.)  What  the  General  means  Is,  tho 
agreed  area  whore  you  do  not  supply.  Is  not  that  so, 
SirP 

{Major-Gtm  rnl  Scolt)  What  I  mean  ia,  there  ia  a 
oertaiu  area  that  I  call  the  agreed  area. 

[Mr.  Pfitih'-r.)  Is  that  where  the  Ea^t  London  supply 
or  do  not  ? 

{Majw-C'eneral  8a.}ti.)  It  is  where  the  Baet  Loodon 
6upi)ly,  or  have  to  supply,  under  tho  existing  ugree- 
mentH.  It  is  not  coineideut  witli  this  statutory 
area. 

(Mr.  Pemim:)  No,  I  understand  that.  The  only 
thing  I  wanted  to  know  yrm,  whether  you  wanted  the 
population  of  the  arefi  where  they  agreed  not  to 
supply,  or  tho  area  whtse  they  do  supjily. 

{Chairman.)  Tlie  area  whei-e  they  do  supply. 

24.416.  {Majw-Gmeral  Scott,}  Where  they  do  supply, 
and  where,  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  will  have  to 
supply  in  the  future.  We  want  the  census  population 
of  that  area  in  1881  and  1891,  and  to  know  the  deoenniol 
inOreai^e  in  that  interval  of  time  P — Whether  they  are 
supplied  with  water  or  not  p 

24.417.  "Whether  thuy  are  supplied  with  water  or  not, 
assuming  that  it  would  be  your  obliguliou  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  future  P — Ifos. 

{Mr.  IV(«io-.)  Those  are  the  figures  that  I  indicate 
caunut  exiiit,  becauiie  the  census  is  nut  taken  in  that 
way. 

{Witnesa.)  There  are  no  returUK  of  that  kind.  I  do 
not  know  wliether  it  can  be  asoertaiUKl. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes  ;  you  can  got  it  for 
parishes  aud  also  for  wards,  so  that  yon  caji  get  almost 
tho  exact  population  within  their  area. 

{Major-Ocnerai  SeoU.)  That  is  what  we  want  to 
know. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  We  can  lay  it  before  you. 

{WHni-88.)  In  a  parish  supplied  by  two  companies, 
of  course,  tho  population  ia  appropriated  to  ench  of 
them,  according  to  the  number  of  houses  supplied  ;  but 
that  does  not  take  in  tho  point  which  you  raiye. 

"24,418.  {Major-Gi-iui-al  Svott.)  In  the  case  ol'  a  parish 
which  is  split  between  two  or  more  companies,  you 
could  divide  that  population  in  the  ratio  of  the  supplies 
actually  at  the  preneut  time  oxisteut." — Yea — if  they 
are  supplied;  only,  the  point  ia  to  get  those  that 
ure  not  supplied,  as  I  nnderfataud.  I  do  not  know 
wheLher  that  could  be  done.   It  might  be  done. 

24.419.  Can  you  get  it  ? — It  might  be  done.  I  cannot 
conceive,  at  the  moment,  huw  it  could  be  done,  except 
by  K^ing  to  erery  house,  and  ueeiug  whether  they  have 
a  supply  or  not. 

{Mr.  I'mi'ter.)  That  leaves  the  question,  my  Lord, 
whether  you  will,  iu  considering  the  needs  of  London 
and  their  comparison,  go  to  Wales,  or  not  go  to  Wales, 
or  whether  you  will  split  up  your  distriots  iu  a  way 


like  this,  especially  after  the  return  yon  have  siade 
about  coupling  up. 

(Mn jor-Qftiwral  Scoti.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  splittiB^ 
U|>  the  districts ;  it  is  a  qnestion  of  understanding  what 
population  any  particular  company  has  to  supply 
between  this  time  and  1937,  and  the  capital  wuit^ 
would  be  required  to  extend  the  supply  to  tnose  people 
who  are  not  already  supplied. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Of  course,  I  see  your  position ;  b«t 
I  take  leave  to  say  that,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  it  ia 
so  very  essential  to  any  inquiry,  and  I  will  tell  yea 
why,  because  whatever  the  particular  increase  in  aoy 
particular  company's  district  may  be — whether  it  is 
15  or  25,  say,  that  is  got  from  the  ThameSi  or  from 
Staines— the  !\iture  supply  will  be  a  common  supply, 
aud  will  be  handed  over  to  the  various  conipaQiee 
at^cording  to  their  several  requirements,  whatever  they 
may  be ;  so  that  if,  we  will  Say,  out  of  an  average 
increase  of  18  2  per  decade,  a  company  like  the  East 
Loudon  wanted  an  amount  which  was  in  relation  to 
that  as  25  8  is,  then  they  would  get  25*8  as  against  18-2. 
which  would  be  theii  normal  share  of  tho  amonnt  of 
water  collected  at  Staines,  or  wherever  it  is  collected, 
that  is  all ;  aud  that  they  do  by  inter*coupling,  or  by 
any  further  orrangemeuts  of  mains,  and  so  on,  that 
might  he  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Do  you  follow 
me  ? 

{Chairman,)  No. 

{Majo^'-General  Scott.)  I  do  not  see  hotr  it  applies  to 
the  case  in  point. 

{Mr,  Pember.)  Suppose  the  East  London  increaaes  at 
such  a  rate  as  would  require  a  larger  figure  than  25'8, 
then  it  is  clear  Uieir  needs  would  be  greater  in  pro* 
portion  than  I8'2  would  show  of  the  other  seven 
companies. 

{Major-Cfeiimil  Seott.)  If  they  only  estimated  it  now 
for  that  decennial  increase  of  pcpu&tion  of  18*2,  their 
estimate  would  be  -entirely  wrong. 

{Mr.  Pem^ii:)  Supposing  it  is,  then  all  1  say  is,  tluit 
the^  will  want  more  out  of  the  common  stock  of  water 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  for. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Suppose  they  are  all  wrong. 

24.420.  {Chairmun.)  Let  us  try  and  get  what  we  can. 
As  I  understand,  you  have  calculated  that  the  decennial 
inoreoso  of  the  population  suppUed  in  your  dist^ct  is 
25*8  in  10  years  P — No,  my  Lord,  that  was  the  rate  of 
inoreose  between  1^1  and  1891. 

24.421.  As  I  say,  you  have  ascertained  that  the  rate 
of  increase  between  1881  and  1891  in  the  population 
suppUed  in  your  distrlot  was  25'8P — ^Yes,  upon  that 
basis — iu  that  decode. 

24.422.  The  decennial  increase  of  2G-8P— Yes,  hat  it 

was  qnaliScd. 

24.423.  Now,  assuming  that  derennial  increase  to 
continao  in  the  future,  I  understand  your  caluuktioii 
of  the  additional  capital  the  Kast  London  Waterworks 
Company  will  want  is  4,238,0001.  P— I  think  that  is  the 
figure. 

{Mr.  Pcmhor.)  That  is  the  figure. 

24,421..  {Chah-nuin.)  On  the  other  liand,  Sf '  the  de- 
cennial  increase  of  the  population  supplied  in  your 
district  is  18*2  namely,  the  Balfour  average,  then  the 
capital  you  will  want  to  supply  your  nee£  np  to  1937 
is  3,ie5"445L  P— Yes,  that  is  right. 

24.425.  I  think  these  are  the  only  two  certain  figures 
we  can  get  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

{Mr.  Pemba:)  If  it  goes  down  to  tho  figure  they  put 
before  the  Balfour  Commission,  it  will  be  still  less,  as  I 
understand  their  report. 

24.426.  {Chainoiin..)  Yes.  (To  the  Witness.)  Have  yoa 
ascertained  what  has  been  the  increase  of  population 
between  1891  and  1897  according  to  the  figures  given 
by  the  Local  (jovernment  Board  P — I  have  the  return 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  year,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
put  it  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  otJier 
nguTCB  before  me — this  is  one  more  yew  than  your 
Lordship  put,  that  is  from  1891  to  Uie  end  of  1898 — the 
increase  of  population. 

24.427.  As  per  L9cal  Government  Board  returns,  do 
yon  mean  P— No,  this  is  taken  out  separately,  at ,  tJie 
requMt  of  the  Commission,  from  our  own  books 
absolutely  calculated. 

24.428.  Very  good;  that  is  the  increase  of  popcda- 
tion  aoloally  supplied?— Actually  aupidied. 
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It  is  hoir  mnoh  P— 170,495. 

^,•130.  That  is  an  increase  of  that  amoant  upon  a 
retam  trf  1.131,800,  which  was  the  figure  in  ISdl  P— 

!I^iBBO. 

S4,481.  What  decennial  incroMe  does  that  amount 
to.  per  cent  ?  If  you  have  not  calonlated  it  yon  cannot 
possibly  answer  It  off-hand?— It  is  22-95,  I  hare 
cilcolated  it 

24.432.  That'  is  a  decennial  increase  of  22'65  per 

cent.,  is  it  ? — lliat  would  be  so. 

24.433.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Portm:)  That  is  your  actual 
experience? — That  is  our  actual  experience. 

24.434.  Instead  of  18-2  P— Instead  of  18  2.  But  it  is 
right  to  say  there  has  been  in  the  last  18  months  or 
tiro  years  a  tremendous  increase  in  a  certain  part  of 
Euex. 

■24,435.  (ChaM-man.)  Why  should  not  that  recur  in 
fnture  years  f — We  think  that  there  will  be  scarcely 
room  for  such  a  tremendous  increase  as  that.  Land 
now  is  .very  rapidly  boing  covered. 

24.436.  At  any  rate,  those  are  tho  facts  P— That  is 
the&ot. 

24.437.  1881  to  1891  the  rate  of  decennial  inorease  is 
2-V8,  and  1891  to  1898  tho  rate  of  decennial  increase  is 
22-65?— Yes. 

(Jfr.  Mellor.)  Can  you  give  mo  at  all  any  notion  of 
the  increase  in  tho  last  two  years  ?  Can  yon  tell  me 
how  mncfa  per  cent.,  or  in  any  way  yon  like  ?  Perhaps 
yon  will  give  it  to  nie  presently.  I  do  not  want  to  stop 
yonr  examination  for  it. 

24.438.  (ChairmaTi.)  At  any  rate,  if  I  may  have  ycnr 
attention  for  a  moment,  all  the  facts  and  figures 
ascertainable  from  the  past  show  that  the  increaso  of 
yonr  population  in  the  Ea&t  London  district  is  higher 
than  the  average  of  18"2  P — It  is  aince  1891. 

24.439.  No,  from  1881  to  1898  P— Yes,  quite  true. 

24.440.  Dnring  those  17  years  you  have  been  in- 
creasing at  a  higher  rate  than  the  Balfour  average  ? — 
Yes. 

24.441.  Therefore,  to  toko  the  Balfour  average  as 
the  basis  of  what  your  futnre  expenditure  is  likely  to 
be  does  not  seem  to  be  very  safe  P — Except  for  the 
reason,  as  I  say,  that  there  is  no  land  to  put  houses 
upon.  We  are  bounded  by  the  forest  and  a  variety  of 
circnmstanceB.  There  has  been  a  great  influ:c  of 
p^le,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  continue  at  the  same 
nte. 

'J4,442.  {Mr,  Pemi«-.)  Has  there  been  a  great  influx 
of  the  labouring  clashes  into  your  district  ? — I  think 
there  has  been  into  London  most  distinctly. 

{Mr.  Pembn:)  Would  your  Lordship  forgivo  mo  for 
Beeming  to  be  peraistout-,  but  is  not  the  long  and  the 
short  of  all  this  terrible  disoutision  this,  that  the  Balfour 
Commission  took  it  iu  1891  that  there  would  be  a 
dwennial  increase  of  18'2  all  over  Loudon,  That 
decennial  increase,  if  treated  for  Ihc  whole  30  or  40 
years,  would  nocessit-atc  a  certain  iiicreaBO  of  supply 
for  the  whole  of  Loudon.  Now  you  get,  therefore,  u 
common  sapplj  of  water  for  the  whole,  and  the 
qacstion  of  whether  one  company  wants  25  per  cent, 
and  another  company,  like  the  CnolBca  Company,  per- 
haps does  not  wiuit  10  per  cent,  is  all  corercd  by  this, 
that  it  really  oomea  to  nothing  more  than  the  oompany 
wantiog  the  inorease  at  tfae  rate  of  10  per  oent.  will 
only  wmt  that  proportion  of  tho  common  stock  of 
water,  the  oompany  increasing  at  tlio  rate  of  25  per 
cent,  will  want  that  relative  amoant,  but  the  whole 
together  will  be  enough  to  supply  them  all  on  the 
avenge  of  18  2. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  it  is  very  ti-ue*  that  taking  thmn 
altogether,  tha  inquiry  is  very  immaterial,  hut  looking 
at  what  the  oapitol  expenditure  of  leach  wilt  have  to  1)e 
in  the  fatnre,  the  inquiry  is  extremely  jnatciial. 

(Mr.  Pemba:}  Yes,  but  it  all  follows  the  same  thing 
— the  capital  expenditure  of  tho  company  that  does  iK>t 
want  anj  will  be  nil. 

fJIfr.  Balfour  Srdtcnr.)  We  do  not  know  of  any 
company  that  will  not  want  any. 

li4,443.  {Chairman.)  We  will  not  disfusB  it  any 
farther,  Mr.  Pember.  (To  the  witness.)  I  believe  you 
have  got  some  returns  to  put  in  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

24,444.  First  of  all,  there  is  your  financial  retunif 
-Yes. 

{WilnetB  handed  in  Return^  see  Appendix  Q^  4.} 


{Mr.  BcUfcmr  Browne.)  Is  this  similar  to  the  retnm 
that  was  put  in  by  the  New  Biver  Company  P 

(Chairman.)  Tea. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  They  will  be  very  v^nable 
indeed. 

24,445.  {GhatrmanJ)  I  see,  ronghlT  speaking,  the 
anniul  dividend  has  decreased  in  tbo  last  ^aee  years  P 
— Yes,  it  has. 

24,440.  (Mr.  Lewit.)  What  was  the  dividend  iul898P 
— At  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 

24.447.  {Mr.  De  BoeJe  Porttn:)  Then  it  has  gone  back 
again  P — Yes,  it  has  Allien. 

(Mr.  XiBwia.)  What  were  your  net  profits  in  the  same 
year.  1898? 

24.448.  (Ohaii-man,)  Could  not  these  returns  have 
been  brought  up  to  date  P— I  have  not  got  the  figures 
to  the  end  of  1898  yet.  I  have  the  figores  to  Uidsnmmer 
1898,  only. 

24.449.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Your  year  closes  at  Midsummer, 
does  it  not  P — No,  the  half-year.  1  have  not  got  the 
fibres  to  Christmas,  1898,  yet.  I  am  siroid  tiiere 
wdl  be  a  great  falling  off  iu  tho  profits. 

24,460.  (Chairman.)  What  were  your  profits  to 
Midsummer,  1898 ?  "A  great  falling  oft "  tells  us 
nothing  ?— 90,182i. 

24,4->l.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Porff^:)  Is  that  gross  or  netP— 
That  is  gross. 

24,452.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  know  what  the  not 
■trere,  do  you  P— 67,609?. 

24,46.3.  Are  you  sure— is  that  right? — Yes. 

24.454.  Tho  net  profits  were  22,5732.  less  than  the 
gross  p — ^Yes. 

24.455.  Did  you  not  say  there  was  a  great  failing  off? 
— I  said  there  would  be  a  great  falling  off  to  Christmas. 
The  Honourable  Member  asked  mo  as  to  Christmas. 

24.456.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  The  figures  you  have  given  are 
only  to  Midsummer  P — Only  to  Midsummer. 

24,457-9.  (Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  What  did  you  say 
tho  ueb  profits  to  Midsummer  were? — 67,609?. 

24,460-1,  (Chairman.)  Do  you  charge  your  oxpensos 
on  the  last  half-year*  some  of  them  wholly,  or  aro  they 
evenly  divided  between  tho  periods  of  six  montiis — 
between  eaoh  half  of  the  year  P— Wo  charge  the  whole 
expenses  to  the  half-year,  and  carry  nothing  over. 

24.462.  So  that  ono  may  assume  that  the  second 
half^of  1898  will  show  about  the  same  diflerence  between 
gross  and  net  profits  P — No,  not  nearly  so  much. 

24.463.  Not  so  much,  beoanse  yon  had  more  oxpeuses  ? 

24.464.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Of  course  you  do  include  in 
yonr  expeusos  the  cost  of  promoting  Bills  and  opposing 
Bills  iu  Parliament  P — The  whole  of  thom. 

24.465.  Into  what  half-year  do  you  bring  those 
costs  P — Whon  thoy  take  place— -in  the  second  half- 
year,  OS  a  rule. 

24.466.  Aro  they  in  the  figures  up  to  Midsummer?— 
Any  expenses  that  were  paid  were  included  in  that. 

24.467.  Do  you  inciludc  them  iu  the  half  year  in 
which  they  aro  incurred,  or  in  the  half-year  in  which 
they  are  paid  P — Usually  we  get  the  bills  in  very 
quickly  for  those  charges.  Nearly  always  the  biihi 
come  in  and  aro  paid  within  the  six  months  conc^erned. 
For  iustanoo,  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  for  the  half-year  up  to  ChriBtmas,  the  cofits 
come  ill  and  aro  }iatd  bofora  Christmas.  At  any  rate, 
the;-  are  token  into  account,  whether  they  ore  paid  or 
nut^ 

24.468.  (Ohairmau.)  Yon  said  just  now  that  the 
dividend  for  1898  was  7  per  cent.  Do  you  moan  for 
the  whole  year  or  the  half-year  P — The  half-year  was 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  oent.  per  annum. 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  The  first  half. 

24.469.  (Mr.  De  Boch  Partei:)  Tho  half  to  JnneP— 
Tho  half  to  Juno  was  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

24.470.  (Chnirman.)  And  do  you  know  what  the 
dividend  will  be  in  the  half-year  from  Jone  to 
December  P — I  do  not  quite  like  to  say,  but  I  do  nol; 
think  it  will  be  any  more. 

24.471.  Will  it  be  less  P— No ;  I  think  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  same. 


Mr.  I.  A. 
Crooken- 
dm. 

6Feb.'B9 
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BOTAl  COHMTSSION  ON  WATBR  SUPPLY : 


-(i.     24,472.  (Kr.  lidhr.)  I  want  to  understand  this. 
C>oMMi-  Whenever  yon  pay  yonr  full  dividend,  if  you  are 
paying  your  full  dividend,  then  the  coat  of  promoting 
•oa  and  opposing  Bills  in  Parliament  will  HXl  upon  the 
oonsunMr.wmitnotP 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Kot  promoting.  Promoting  will  go 
to  the  oapital. 

(Wi^tm.)  Promoting  goes  to  oapitaL  Bills  that  are 
opposed  is  a  capital  ohu-ge. 

24.473.  (Mr.  MeU&r. )  Promoting  is  a  capital  charge  P 
—Yes,  if  the  Bill  is  passed ;  not  if  it  is  lust. 

24.474.  But  supposing  the  Bill  is  not  passed,  then  it 
comes  into  the  expenses  P — It  comes  into  tho  expenses. 

24.475.  With  regard  to  the  opposing  of  Bills  In 
Fftfliament,  that  comes  into  tho  expense  fond  always, 
does  it  not  P — Yes,  always. 

24,476-  Tho  question  I  put  was  this :  Supposing  the 
fill!  dividend  is  paid,  that  cost  would  fall  upon  the 
oonmuuer  P— Yes. 

24,477.  And  if  baok  dividends  are  paid  ultimately, 
that  cost  will  fall  upon  the  consamer  P— -Yes,  it  will  be 
included  in  the  rate,  of  eonrse.  The  rate  will  bo  so 
mnoh  loss  if  it  has  not  to  be  paid. 

24^478.  Then  the  cost  of  this  Commission  will  ulti- 
mately fall  npon  the  consumer,  will  it  not  P — I  do  not 
see  where. 

(Mr.  Pember,)  I  think  yon  may  say  that  oomes  out  of 
the  pockets  

24.479.  (iff*.  Mdlor.)  I  only  want  to  follow  this.  Mr. 
Fember.  I  say,  assuming  you  ultimately  pay  back 
dividends,  then  the  cost  of  this  Commission  would  fall 
upon  the  oonsumer,  would  it  not — I  mean  your  oost  P— 
Tes,  if  we  were  paying  back  dividends ;  certainly. 

24.480.  (Caiman.)  If  you  had  paid  all  your  baok 
dividends,  and  had  reached  your  maximum  dividend, 
then  the  cost  would  fall  upon  the  consamer  P — ^Yes. 

24.481.  As  it  is  it  does  not  fall  npon  tho  consumer 
unless  the  oosts  of  this  Commission  equal  what  was 
wanting  in  your  maximnm  dividend  and  your  baok 
dividend  P — ^les. 

24.482.  (Kr.  MeUor.)  I  should  like  to  put  one  more 

aneetion  with  regard  to  that  matter.   Supposing  Jihat 
bat  is  80,  namely,  that  this  would  ultimately  fall  upon 
the  consumer,  the  oonsumer  would  have  to  pay  double 
expenses,  because  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  County 
Council  as  well  as  the  oosts  of  the  water  oompany,  has 
not  heP 
(Ohmrman.)  QvA  ratepayer, 
(tfr.  Pember.)  Qu&  ratepayer^ 
{Wttne$a.)  As  a  ratepayer. 
(Mr.Kellor.)  Yes. 

24.483.  (Mr.  JjewU.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
about  Betum  H.  Is  this  the  total  amount  of  the 
authorised  capital  not  raised  at  the  present  timeP 

(2fr.  Pem&er.)  Yes,  it  must  be. 

(WUneaa,)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

24.484.  [Mr.  Lnois.)  Then  you  have  not  applied  for 
any  farther  money  powers  except  in  your  money  Bill 
of  this  year  P— 'We  have  money  powers  in  the  Bill  of 
1897. 

24.485.  In  1897,  but  that  is  inoludod  in  this  return  P 
—Yes,  that  is  included. 

24^486.  But  since  then,  there  is  only  the  money  Bill 
of  this  year»  I  understand  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

24.487.  One  million  F— One  million  and  a  half. 

24.488.  Not  one  million  P— No. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  One  million,  the  estimate  for  the 
reservoirs  you  are  thinking  of.  The  one  million 
Ur.  Bryan  spoke  about  was  the  estimate  for  the 
reservoirs. 

(Mr.  Uwis,)  1.600,0001. 

(Mr.  Pmher.)  Yea. 

34.489.  (Chairman.)  Have  ^ou  prepared  a  return, 
showing  the  number  of  supplies,  estimated  population 
suited,  and  the  rateable  value  of  the  properties 
supplied  by  your  Company  P— Yes. 

24.490.  Will  you  kindly  hand  that  in  P— Certainly. 
(Witneae  handed  in  Beliim.   See  Appendix  Q,  5.) 

24.491.  This  return  brings  ont  a  different  estimate  of 
tin  population  supplied  in  1898  P — I  think  it  agrees 


with  the  figures  I  have  already  g^ven.   As  I  said  first 
of  all,  tho  flguie  is  1,811,2961. 

24.492.  Have  you  anything  to  say  npon  the  sahject  of 
what  the  company  has  gained  by  tno  Qainquennial 
AssessmentsP— I  simply  desire  to  show  that  they  an 
not  so  very  profit^le  as  has  been  supposed.  In  the 
Qainquennial  Assessment  of  1891,  the  rates  were 
advanced  in  32,438  cases  and  reduced  in  31,921  cases. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  figures,  but  the  net 
result  to  the  oompany  was  an  increas^  water  rental  of 
1.6971. 

24.493.  Between  1891  and  what  P— That  was  the 
Quinquennial  Yalnation  of  1891. 

24.494.  Between  1891  and— -P— And  the  previous 
Quinquennial  Valuation. 

24.495.  (Mr.  Pemhet:)  1886  P— Yes. 

24.496. _  (Ghairman.)  Then  in  1896  it  is  a  litUe  morep 
— The  difference  between  the  reductions  and  the  in- 
creases amounted  to  4,3441.  per  annum.  I  mightatate, 
just  incidentally,  in  connexion  with  that,  that  that  is 
about  half  of  what  the  increase  of  onr  rates  has  been  in 
that  time.  The  increase  of  our  rates  between  1891  and 
1896  is  8,656Z. — onr  parish  assessments.  So  that  I 
mean  it  is  not  so  very  profitable  a  thing  as  is 
supp(»ed. 

24.497.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  Would  that  include,  may  I 
ask,  houses  that  have  been  enlarged  or  rebuilt,  and  not 
merely  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  a  house  in  1891 
as  compared  with  1886  P — Certainly,  it  includes  fl^l  th? 
changes. 

24.498.  But  it  cannot  include  houses  newly  built  P— 
No. 

(Mr.  Pember,)  No,  I  said  rebuilt  or  enlwged. 

24.499.  (Okairman.)  It  does  notfoUow.thfrefore,  that 
the  whole  of  that  4,3442.  profit  between  1891  and  1896 
is  due  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the  same  premises  f 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No. 

(WUnete.)  No.- 

24.500.  (Ohairman.)  Can  yon  give  us  the  figure  for 
premises  that  have  not  been  touohed  at  all  P — Yes,  I 
have  that. 

24,601.  Unaltered  premises  P— -Yes.  The  rates  of 
houses  confirmed  in  1896  were  60,765  in  number,  ai^ 
in  1891  86,111,  so  that  praoticfJly  about  two-Uiirds 
were  nnohanged  in  189^  82,000  were  advanced,  and 
7,940  reduced  in  the  assessment. 

fSfr.  Pember.)  Is  that  money  or  houses  P 

24,502.  (Ghmrman,)  That  is  the  number  of  houses,  is 
it  not  P-^That  is  the  number. 

24.603.  (Mr.  Pember.)  And  even  that  would  not  show 
yon  whioh  were  nuchanged  ?— No,  that  is  t^e  statement 
all  over. 

24.604.  (Ghairmm.)  What  I  asked  you  was,  if  you 
would  kindly  give  mo  yonr  mind,  whether  yon  could 
^ive  me  any  return  of  unaltered  houses  that  show  an 
inorease  of  assessment  by  a  raising  of  the  qainqnennial 
valuation  or  a  reduction  P — I  beg  your  paixlon  ■  I 
thooj^t  your  Lordship  meant  unidtered.  ' 

24.505.  TbAt  is  what  I  mean.  Oanyoa  tell  me  that? 
—No,  I  oannot  I  thought  yon  meant  unaltered  by  the 
assessment. 

24.506.  Then,  as  I  understand  yon,  both  in  1891  and 
1896,  the  increase  that  yoa  got  in  your  water  rates 
does  not  equal  the  inorease  tiiat  you  had  to  pay 
yourself  in  rates  P— No,  it  amounted  to  abont  half. 

Oross-eiomined  by  Mr.  BiLroua  BaowNX. 

24,607.  Pint  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  Census 
Returns,  would  you  just  take  this  into  your  hand,  and 
look  at  the  lef^faand  page.  Do  yon  seo  there  that 
each  of  the  parishes  in  the  county  of  London  is  Bet 
down  in  the  ust  left-hand  oolumn,  do  you  foUov  that  P 
—Yes. 

24.508.  Aldgate,  Bethnal  Green,  Bow,  Bromlev,  and 
BO  on — all  in  your  district  P — Yes. 

24.509.  Then,  if  you  look  at  column  No.  4,  you  find 
the  total  population  in  each  of  those  pariebea  P — Yes. 

24,510  Now  t  will  jusr<  take  one — "Ald^te  (part 
of)  " — in  your  district  there  is  a  population  of  2  905 
and  of  those  you  supply  1 .692  P— Yes.  '  * 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Woald  yon  mind  telling  ns  wh&t  yon 
are  reading  from  P 
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34,511.  (Iff.  Sa^QW  Bfowne)  It  is  a  table  moposed 
bj  ]l£r.  Gomine.  It  is  taken  from  the  Genaos  Retoms. 
{To  iU  mUim$.)  At  the  bottom  yon  see  each  of  those 
ptiiHbeB  totalled  up.  ^  I  will  take  the  last  column  first. 
5oei<x)lanm  5  agree  with  yonr  figures  that  you  supply — 
769,454  P-Tes. 

2^12.  Kow,  in  the  colnmuB  before,  do  not  you  find 
tbit  all  tlun  pariahes  total  up  to  l,3oO;6M  P— Terf, 
ben. 

84,518.  If  that  is  fVom  the  oensns,  that  shows  that, 
in  tiie  district  yon  are  authorised  to  supply,  you  are 
not  sapplying  about  one-half  of  the  people— — 

[Mr.  Fmbtir.)  What  oennis  ia  it  P 

(Iff.  Salfowr  Browne.)  The  oensns  of  1896. 

(iff.  pOTi^.)  There  is  none  of  1896. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brovnte.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  was 
ft  oensns  of  1896. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Taken  by  whom  P 

(Mr.  Ba^owr  Browne.)  In  the  connty  of  Ijondon— by 
tha  Gorenunent ;  and  utese  are  tite  nignres.  I  do  not 
bow  whether  yon  oare  to  look  at  them. 

(WitMiB.)  But  may  I  point  out  to  yon  what  I  think 
is  a  slight  error  P 

(ifr.  Ba^our  Srovme.)  Certainly,  ai^thing  yon  like. 

(iff.  Pember.)  Is  that  a  daily  or  a  nootnmal  oensns  P 

[Jfr.  Ba^our  Brofone.)  The  ordinary  census  and  the 
retOTDB  are  G^remment  returns. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  I  am  told  it  was  not  a  return  of  thu&e 
who  slept  in  the  houBes,  bat  a  daily  census. 

24.514.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  lamtolditis.  {Tothe 
Witnm.)  Yon  wish  to  point  out  some^ng,  I  nnder- 
standP — Iby  I  suegeat  that  the  heading  of  this 
oolnnm  4  shows  the  population  authorised  to  be 
supplied  by  the  East  London  Company  P 

24.51 5.  FerhapB  that  is  wrong.  It  means  the  popula- 
tion in  the  distnot  which  you  are  authorised  to  BUpply  P 
— Tes,  authorised. 

24.516.  Brery  one  of  those  parishes,  of  course,  yoa 
m  aniluniBed  to  Bupplr  P— Yes ;  but  the  New  Biver 
Company  are  snpp^png  here  in  aU  probability. 

iA,Sl7.  I  know  that  quite  well.  Kow  I  want  to  ask 
yoa  loonetlung  else.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  year  1897, 
u  oompared  with  1896,  you  increased  your  number  of 
npjdies  1^  4,382.  Thu  is  taken  fSrom  your  own 
•ooouniB,  80  that  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  aconrate  P — 
I  dareny  it  is  quite  tight. 

24,51&  It  is  1897  as  compared  with  1896  P— Which 
soooant  are  yon  reading  from  P 

24.519.  is  in  your  annual  account  P — Table  2. 

24.520.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  table  yoa  have 
pot  in.  I  Bngf<est  to  you  that  von  inoreased  your 
Damber  of  supnlies  by  4,882  in  1897,  as  compared  with 
1896P-Yes. 

84.521.  Now  will  you  tell  the  Commission  how,  if 
yon  inoreased  your  supplies  to  that  very  large  extent, 
which  is  more  than  any  other  company  in  London, 
70a  were  able  to  reduce  yonr  expenditure  in  the  same 
jeara  from  148,0871.  to  134,855;.  P  These  figures  are 
alao  from  yonr  accoants.  You  bare  reduced  your 
expenditure  by  13,2S2I.  P— In  the  year  1896. 

24.522.  1896-7  as  compared  with  1896  — the  reiy 
nme  year  that  you  had  increased  your  supplies  by 
i382  P — 1896  was  a  very  expensive  year  owing  to  the 
droughi 

34,^26.  I  see  that  the  result  of  your  saving  13,2321. 
is  that  yon  were  able  to  inorease  yoor  profits  by 
28,6191.  or  17*88  per  oent.  as  oompared  with  the  year 
b^ine,  is  not  that  soP— Aro  you  speaking  of  1897  P 

24,684.  1897  as  oompured  with  1896  P— Tes.  but  I 
darssay  that  is  easily  aocoanted  for. 

84^686.  fHierefore,  in  ihalk  year,  by  reascm  of  the 
deorease  of  expenditure,  you  were  the  most  snooMsfnl 
omnpuy  in  London,  and  you  inoreased  your  profit 
iBore  than  any  other  body,  and  yet  yoa  were  on  the  eve 
of  the  funine  P— Past  the  famine  in  1897. 

24,826.  I  thought  the  last  famine  was  1898P— The 
lut  ou  was  in  lW8. 

24,687.  Therefbre.  in  that  year  of  1897,  when  yon 
were  jot  on  the  era  of  the  funine,  joa  were  the  most 
snooenfal  company  in  Irtmdon,  rednoii^  yonr  ezpen- 
ditore  and  increasing  your  profits  more  taia  any  other 
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company.  The  next  that  increased  and  nearly  equalled 
yon  was  the  Sonthwark  and  Vanxhall  Company ;  is 
that  BO  P — I  daresay  the  profit  is  as  you  say. 

24,628.  Those  are  the  figures  from  your  own  ac- 
count. Now,  with  regard  to  the  return  yon  have 
handed  in  to-day,  will  yon  look  at  Finandal  Betun  D.  t 
— Which  one  is  that  P 

24,529.  I  find  that  if  von  take  fh>m  1893  down  to 
1897,  and  add  them  np,  tJiey  oome  to  654,2841. ;  am  I 
right  P— Yes,  I  d«esay  you  are  right. 

24,630.  Do  you  know  that  under  the  Smith  Agree- 
ment you  would,  in  1893,  have  been  entitled  to  an 
annuity  <^  16&,S26{.  i  is  not  that  so  P— Tea.  I  think  it 
is  BO. 

24,681.  If  I  multiply  that  166,3261.  by  fire,  I  get 
826,6301.,  so  that^  under  Smith's  Annuity,  you  would 
have  got  in  those  five  years  172,3461.  more  than  you 
were  able  to  earn ;  is  not  that  so— 

(Jfr.  f  amber.)  I  thought  we  agreed,  a  long  time  ago, 
we  were  not  going  into  the  i^^om  or  unwisdom  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

24,531a.  (Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  1  am  not  goiug  into 
the  wisdom  of  it,  I  only  want  to  got  the  facta.  ( To  (he 
Witneu.)  Is  not  that  so— that,  as  a  fact,  you  would 
have  got.  under  Mr.  Smith's  aRreement,  172,346Z.  more 
than  you  would  have  earned  in  those  five  years  P— Yes, 
but,  of  course,  the  Dobbs*  case  and  Torrens*  Act 
greatly  interfbred  with  the  profits  of  the  company. 

24.632.  That  is  an  average,  of  course,  (if  I  divide 
172,000i.  by  five)  of  34,000i.  a  year  P— Yes. 

24.633.  And  that  at  20  years'  purohaso,  if  yon  were 
only  entitled  to  that,  would  be  620,00OZ.,  and  at  30 
years'  purchase  it  would  be  1,020,0001.  more  than  you 
proved  yourselves  worth  P — Owing  to  the  chaagee 
mtroduoed  by  the  Dobbs'  case  and^e  Torrens'  Act. 

{Mr.  lAaier.)  Surely  awards  are  for  all  time  P 

(Jfr.  Psm&er.)  Not  fbr  three  or  four  particular  years. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Will  my  learned  Mends,  for 
one  moment,  hold  their  tongaes  P 

{Chairman.)  It  is  too  difficult  to  follow  the  eridenoo 
with  a  constant  current  of  interruption. 

(Jfr.  BaJfowr  Browne.)  It  is,  and  I  did  not  inflict 
myself  on  my  fHends. 

84.534.  {Chairman.)  One  moment.  Forgire  me  for 
interrupting  you,  but  you  have  referred  to  the  Dobbe' 
case  and  the  Torrens'  Act,  and  &ivy  are  of  what  date  P 
—The  Dobbs'  judgment  was  given  in  1883. 

24.535.  Then  we  ought  to  find  in  the  return  you  have 
jnst  put  is  some  great  fiiU  of  gross  or  net  profits  at  that 
time,  and  I  see  there  is  P — The  aesessments  were  greatly 
reduced  on  both  occasions. 

24.536.  Is  that  your  explanation  of  the  fall  in  gross  and 
net  profits  in  1884,  1886,  and  1886  I  do  not  know  that 
it  woald  go  BO  far  as  that.  It  might  influence  it,  but 
there  might  be  very  many  other  circamstonces  as  well. 

24.537.  In  1884  the  fall  ia  but  veiy  slight  P— Yes. 

24.538.  You  put  yonr  failure  of  your  profits  to  come 
np  to  the  standard  of  Smith's  bargain  with  you  upon 
Dobbs'  ease  and  the  Torrens  Act  P — Yes,  I  say  that. 

{Ghamnan.)  Those  were  in  1883  P 

(Jfr.  Sollavu.)  No,  the  Torrens'  Act  was  in  1885. 

iWUnese.)  It  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  no  doafat. 

24.639.  {Chairman.)  When  was  Dobbs' case  P— Dobbs' 
judgment  was  given  in  1883. 

24,540.  Then  one  ought  to  find  the  effeot  of  Dobbs* 
case  in  the  revenue  of  1884  P— -Not  quite  so  soon  as 
that.  It  took  some  time  to  settle  the  new  basis ;  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  define  it.  It  ms  an  important 
element  in  the  matter  of  Talnation. 

24,641.  (Jfr.  Balfour  Browns.)  I  think,  as  a  fact,  you 
found  that  the  Dobbs'  case  did  not  really  much  anect 
yonr  income—lqr  carefdl  re-adjustment  you  were  able 
to  keep  yonr  income  practically  where  it  was  before, 
were  yon  notP — But  it  affected  our  increue. 

24,6^.  It  affected  yonr  inorease  P — That  is,  we 
should  have  had  more. 

24,543.  Will  you  tell  me  how  maoh  more  did  yonr 
company  pay  to  the  Chamberlain  Sinking  Fund  la  the 
year  1879  out  of  the  net  profits  

{Chairman.)  Out  of  the  net  profits. 


Jfr.  7..^. 
Crookem 
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Mf  £.A.  i^f.  Balfowr  Brotmfl.)  It  is  out  of  net  profits  that  it 
Cnoknir  oomes— «nd  not  ont  of  gross. 

{Chavrfnan.)  Profits  are  not  net  till  that  is  dednoted. 

6  Fab.  *99  {^r.  Balfowr  Browne.)  It  is  not  the  ultimate  net,  of 
courae,  till  that  has  been  deducted ;  but,  I  think,  it  is 
the  net  ae  shown  in  your  Financial  Becurn  D.  That  is 
just  what  I  was  ascertaining.   If  I  can  help  you  I  will. 

{Witness.)  Are  you  asking  for  1887  P 

24.541.  1897 ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  existed  in  1887  P 
—We  paid  9221. 

24.545.  Ton  are  quite  right.  Kow,  how  much  per 
annum  will  your  company  have  to  par  to  this  sinking 
fon^  when  all  the  capital  to  which  we  sinking  fund 
^wlies  has  been  issued  P— I  have  ziot  made  that 
calculation. 

24.546.  We  have  got  it  out  for  yon.  Is  it  a  sum  of 
12,700i.  per  annum  P — I  think  it  ia  very  likely. 

(Afr.  Pemhen:)  It  depends  upon  how  long  the  sinking 
fund  lasts. 

(3fr.  Balfofur  Browne.)  It  applies  to  all  this  capital. 

(TTttness.)  May  I  ask  what  dividend  bos  that  been 
taken  from  P  It  is  entirely  governed  by  the  dividend 
paid,  yon  know. 

24.547.  Tme.  Assuming  &e  present  dividend  to  ^ 
oui  did  you  take  tiie  222Z.  out  of  this  net«  or  is  this 
net  on  return  D.  witiionb  that  deduction  P  I  think  that 
is  without  the  deduction  P — it  is  taken  off  the  net  profit, 
I  think,  for  1897. 

24.548.  Are  you  sure  it  is  P — I  think  so. 

24,54D.  Before  the  144,1651.  is  airived  at  P— Yes,  that 

is  BO. 

24.550.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  quinquennial,  one 
qneetlcm.  Your  district  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  poorest 
in  London,  is  it  not  P— I  should  think  it  is. 

24.551.  Therefore  in  that  district  the  quinqneanial 
would  have,  perhaps,  the  least  efieot — ^you  would  suffer 
less  or  gain  Xess  by  the  qninquennial  than  any  other 
company  in  London  P — I  cannot  say,  really. 

24.552.  I  mean  on  the  very  poorest  class  of  property 
a  re-valuation  does  not  make  a  Tery  great  deal  of 
difference^  does  it  P — It  does  not  in  our  case,  certainly ; 
I  cannot  say  relatively. 

24.553.  We  will  see  what  the  other  companies  when 
they  oome  have  gained  by  it.  You  spoke  of  yoor 
dis&ict  as  being  almost  completely  built  up.  Is  not 
building  still  going  on  with  great  activity  in  West 
Ham  P— East  Ham,  I  said. 

24.554.  It  is  going  on  in  East  Ham,  is  it  not  P — Yes, 
it  ifi  going  on  in  East  Ham  and  in  Ilford. 

24.555.  And  all  that  is  still  in  your  district  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  tme. 

24.556.  So  that  althongh  it  may  be  changed  in  regard 
to  the  position  in  whiclfuie  bnildmg  is  taking  place,  it 
is  sdll  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  in  your  custrict  P— 
Yes,  it  is  increasmg,  certainly. 


Ke-examined  by  Kr.  Feubbb. 

See  24.557.  As  I  undcrstwid  you,  you  ^ave  the  figure  of 

i4,4Sl.       increase  to  the  noble  Lord  m  the  chair  of  22  per  cent., 
with  a  decimal  P->-Yes. 

24.558.  Would  vou  kindly  just  remind  na  what  years 
that  refers  to  P— ThaC  is  between  1891  and  1898. 

24.559.  Because,  taking  the  last  decade  which  is  given 
here  in  Major-General  Scott's  Beport  at  page  208, 
I  have  got  the  fignres  for  1897  as  1,072,8292.  Then 
for  the  year  1897 1  have  got  the  figure  1,261,7322.  I  do 
the  sum  for  that,  and  I  &id  that  that  nves  an  increase 
for  the  decade  between  1887  and  1897  of  17'6.  Two 
people  have  done  the  sum. 

{Ghairman.)  Yes,  but  we  took  from  Mr.  Orookenden, 
the  decennial  increase  as  deduced  from  the  seven  years 
only  from  1891  to  1897 ,  and  that  is  the  period  subsequent 
to  ue  Balfour  Oommission. 


{Mr.  Pember.)  Qoite  so,  but  is  that  quite  fbirP 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  You  have  taken  11  years. 

(Chairman.)  Up  to  the  date  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oom> 
mission,  the  increase  was  ascertained  to  be  25*8. 

{Mr.  Pemfter.)  Quite  so. 

{Chairman.)  We  wanted  to  see  whether  what  bad 
happened  since  confirmed  that  rate  of  int^ease,  or 
whether  they  had  got  nearer  to  the  average,  and  it 
tamed  ont  that  they  had  got  nearar  to  the  average. 

(Jtfr.  Pemier.)  They  had,  and  I  venture  to  say  again 
thai  if  you  take  the  years  between  1887  and  1897  you 
will  find  it  is  17  6. 

{Ghaxrmam^  That  cannot  be.   Yon  must  be  wrong 

there. 

(^r.  PenAer.)  It  is  so,  indeed. 
(ITtjnew.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 
{Ghairman)  Is  it  P 

(Mr.  Pmher.)  Yes,  you  will  find  it  ia  17*6.  My  friend 
suggests  I  have  taken  11  years.  I  noticed  that,  before 
he  made  the  remark,  just  after  I  said  what  I  have  said. 
If  I  took  10  years  instead  of  11,  that  is  to  say,  took  Uie 
figure  of  1888,  which  is  1,090,172Z.,  uid  compared  that 
with  the  figure  of  1,261,7322.,  it  would  simply  be  that 
my  divisor  would  be  rather  higher,  and,  tiierefore, 
that  my  17^  would  be  ^portionately  redzioed.  But 
I  am  told  that  it  is  10  years  after  all,  because  it  is 
from  the  31st  December  each  time. 

{Witneaa.)  You  are  quite  right,  Ur.  Fember,  there, 
becanse  we  said  that  in  our  lettra  to  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission of  the  21st  January.  We  pointed  that  fact 
out,  uid  this  is  for  a  different  period  and  for  a  longer 

one. 

24.560.  {Mr.  Fember.)  Now  there  are  only  two  other 
points  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  and  they  are  those. 
With  reg»:d  to  1896  and  1897,  my  friend  soggested  to 
yon,  as  fiur  as  I  understood  hiis  cross-examination,  that 
the  expenses  of  1897  were  below  those  of  1896;  was 
not  that  ao  ? — So  I  understood  it. 

24.561.  Now,  were  ^our  expenses  of  1896  swelled  1^ 
anything  connected  with  the  frost  of  1895  P— Yes. 

24.562.  They  were  P— Very  much. 

24.563.  So  that  in  comparing  1897  with  1896  he  is 
eomparing  1897  widi  an  abnormally  dear  year  which 
inunediata^  preceded  it  P — Certainly. 

24,564^  Then  so  much  for  that.  Now,  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Smith's  Agreement ;  supposing  that  you  take 
the  years  that  he  took,  were  not  those  the  yeara  wldeh 
contoined  the  abnormally  expensive  yeara— or  what 
years  did  he  take,  do  you  remember  P — ^He  u>ok  up  to 
1880,  was  it  not  P 

24.565.  ISoi  he  sud  if  you  had  had  Mr.  Smith's 
annuity  yon  would  have  had  a  great  deal  too  much  for 
a  oertam  nnmb^  of  years,  and  those  yeaiSi  if  I  reooUeot, 
were  the  yean  including  1896  P — ^Yes. 

24.566.  Then  tb^  included  one,  if  not  two,  abnormal 
years  P — Yea,  that  is  so. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  I  think  I  am  right  in  my  peroent^e, 
my  Lord,  am  I  not  P 

{OhoMrman.)  What  do  you  make  it  P 

{Mr.  Pmier.)  I  make  it  17  with  a  decimal. 

{Chaii-man.)  I  only  make  it  15  with  a  decimal. 

(Mr.  Pmiiber.)  May  I  ask  what  divisor  yon.  take  P  Did 
you  take  1,090,000  P 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  I  took  1,072,000,  becanae  I  took  the 
year  before.  My  friend  says  I  took  11  years  in  that 
way,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  begun  with  1888 
and  gone  to  1897  inclnsive.  That  would  make  the 
difference. 

{Ghairman.)  Yes,  from  1888  to  1897  indnaive  the 
increase  is  only  15*7. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  Then  I  make  it  17  if  you  take  the  year 
before. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 
[After  a  short  adjournment.] 


24,566a.  (Ghairman.)  With  regard  to  the  order  of 
counsels*  speeches,  I  have  to  say  that  the  course  most 
convouienii  to  us  wonld  have  been  that  we  should  have 
heard  the  ooonael  for  the  London  Oounty  Gouncdl  first, 


because  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  snre  vet^  idthoagh  I 
have  given  great  attention  to  the  eviaence,  whettier, 
for  example,  the  Londcm  County  OonnoU  desire  na  to 
find  that  purchase  would  be  expedient  npon  any  terms, 
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for  instance  of  arbitrfttion,  or  whether  they  want  ub  to 
god  tliat  purchase  would  be  expedient  npon  certain 
nftaai  terms  of  arbitration.   I  profess  myself  not  able 
Tithtiartainty  to  deduce  from  the  evidence  on  which, 
for  instance,  of  those  two  views  the  County  Council 
would  urge  upon  na  that  our  findings  should  be  based, 
and  therefore  it  wonld  have  been  convenient  to  ns  to 
hare  heard  the  Ootuity  Council  firsts   But,  inasmnoh 
as  the  matter  has  been  pnt  npon  striot  right,  I  think 
the  analogy  of  prooeedinffa  bnbre  OommitteeB,  whioh 
is  perhaps  the  cloBegt  analogy,  woald  give  the  County 
Gonnoil  the  right  to  be  heard  ls«t>  and  accordingly  I 
n^et  to  sa^  that  counsel  for  the  water  companies  must 
fffeseot  their  arguments  to  ns,  so  to  apeak,  in  the 
alternative,  forecasting  according  to  the  oest  of  their 
judgment  what  view  the  County  Council  will  present 
to  us  as  to  the  view  that  we  ought  to  adopt.   At  the 
Bame  time,  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  think  this  matter 
of  coming  first  or  coming  last,  is  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  the  present  case,  and  that,  except  so  far 
as  the  anzumenta  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  may 
be  pr^u£ced  by  not  having  heard  what  the  case  of  the 
other  side  is,  not  the  sHghtesfc  influence  will  be  had 
upon  our  minds  by  the  order  in  which  the  speeches 
come.  However,  as  the  London  County  Council  have 
tiiought  fit  to  pnt  it  to  as  as  a  matter  of  right,  we  think 
that  they  wmtld  have,  acoarding  to  the  nearest  analogy 
which  we  can  find  in  the  cvdmary  practice,  the  right 
to  be  heard  last. 

(3fr.  Balfour  JBrovme.)  If  yonr  Lordship  merely  gives 
that  as  an  illustration,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  if 
yovr  Lordship  desires  that  the  County  Council  should, 
even  before  my  learned  friends  apeak,  give  a  categori- 
cal answer  to  the  qnestiona  throughout,  that,  of  course, 
I  thmk,  would  be  only  fair  to  be  done.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  Lordship  only  xued  it  as  on  illnstration,  or 
whether  you  really  desired  to  have  the  information  as 
lo  what  we  really  were  proposing. 

{Chairman.)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
iDformation  as  to  what  yon  are  proposing.  I  threw 
that  oat  as  one  of  the  things  which  we  shomd  certainly 
be  glad  to  knoW)  and  whioh  we  do  not  know  very 
elearly,  because  we  liare  not  had  the  advantage  of  an 


opening  speech  from  counsel  for  the  London  Coanty 
Council.  Bat  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  London 
County  Council,  of  course,  but  it  is  fair  that  the 
companies  shonld  know. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  If  your  Lordship  would  allow 
me,  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair,  both  to  the  Commia* 
sion  and  to  the  other  side,  that  that  should  be  answered 
before  my  learned  friends  are  called  upon  to  speak, 
and  I  shall  so  advise  my  cliente.  I  oannot  compel 
them,  of  oonrse,  bat  I  shall  advise  them. 

{Mr.  Pembar.)  So  fhr  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  the  on^ 
independent  person  in  the  room.  I  am  prepai^d  to 
speak  at  any  moment,  and  I  do  not  care  twopence  who 
speaks  after  me.  If  I  am  right  I  cannot  be  upaet,  and 
if  I  am  wrong  T  ought  to  be.  That  is  the  view  I  always 
take  as  f!u*  as  I  am  oonoemed. 

{Chairman.)  Tery  well. 

{Mr,  Ptmher.)  I  suppose  your  Lordahip  is  no  better 
able  to  say  than  I  should  be  myself  as  to  when  one 
would  be  called  upon.  l£y  learned  friends  have  been 
good  enough  to  ask  me  to  anm  up  the  evii^nae,  whi(di 
I  should  propose  to  do ;  and  if  I  could  know  when  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  do  it,  it  would  be  convenient. 

{Ohairman.)  How  can  I  tell  yoa,  Ur.  Pember?  It 
depends  upon  yourselves.  You  keep  putting  upon'  ua 
witnesses  whom  it  takes  us  a  very  much  longer  time  to 
examine  than  I  wish. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  might  go  thi« 
length  with  me.  Here  we  are  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  Tou  have  got  Tuesday  and  next  Monday  and  next 
Tuesday.  Might  I  say  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well 
to  say  that,  at  all  events,  I  should  not  be  called  npon 
before  next  Monday  week  P 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  see,  myself,  a  chance  of  it.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  I  hoped  it. 

Mr.  Pemher.)  Personally  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
I  am  otherwise  than  ready  to  speak  now,  beoaase  I  am 
all  but 

(Cftaiman.)  I  do  not  think  there  ia  a  chance  of  it,  as 
far  BB  I  can  see. 


Mr.  I.  A. 

den. 
6  Feb.  'it 


Sir  SxsK  KmoHT  re-oalled  and  farther  examined. 


24.567.  {Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  desire  to  give  us 
jonr  view  as  to  the  main  question  before  us,  nunely, 
the  finmoial  expediency  of  purohaae  P— Yes,  with  o&er 
matters  as  well,  I  hope. 

24.568.  Any  other  matter  that  is  referred  to  us,  but 
I  will  not  undertake  to  go  over  all  the  field  F — always 
mean  that,  my  Lord. 

24.569.  Then  ^ve  us,  please,  your  view  about  the 
financial  expediency  of  the  purchase  of  your 
companyP— I  think,  myself,  that  from  every  point  of 
Tiew,  pnrchaae  is  undesirable.  From  -a  financial  point 
of  view  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  because  the 
dividend  that  the  companies  are  allowed  to  pay  is 
limited  to  10  per  cent.  Four  of  the  companies — the 
West  Middlesex,  the  Chelsea,  the  Kent,  and  the 
Lambeth — have  already  reached  that  maximum. 

24.570.  Will  you  confine  yourself  to  your  own 
company  P  We  shall  hear  the  others.  Yon  have  not 
reaoned  yonr  maximum  P — ^No. 

24.571.  Why  is  it  inexpedient  to  buy  you  upP — 
Because,  under  the  arrangement  made  by  Parliament 
when  we  were  established.  Parliament  has  made  certain 
conditions,  which,  if  adhered  to  and  carried  out,  will 
necessitate  the  company  from  its  own  profits  finding 
money  for  it  to  be  purchased  by  a  trust  or  some  other 
aathority  that  might  be  created.  For  instance,  Parlia- 
ment has  said  we  shall  not  pay  more  than  a  10  per  cent, 
dividend.  When  we  have  arrived  at  that  10  per  cent, 
dividend,  ,iu  I  was  proceeding  to  show  the  other  com- 
panies had,  there  will  be  a  surplus  which  ia  not  our 
property  at  alL  That  belongs  to  the  public,  and  that 
sorplus,  if  allowed  to  aoonmulate,  might  be  nsed  for 
the  parchase  of  the  shares  of  the  company,  nod  con- 
sequently that  share  interest  would  be  purchased  np 
partly  by  those  accumulated  profits. 

24.572.  I  do  not  quite  follow  yon  there.  Under  the 
^nuigement  that  at  present  exiHts,  us  created  by 
Farliament,  any  surplus  beyond  yonr  10  per  cent,  and 
your  hade  dividends  must  go  to  the  reduction  of  the 
*[BterratesP— I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  tiie  case, 
^  I  win  take  it  from  yon  that  it  is,  but  even  in  that 
<^  if  it  goes  to  the  roduotion  of  the  water  rates,  it 


will  amount  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing,  because  a 
man  cannot,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  have  Eis  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  If  you  fpre  it  to  him  in  reduction  of  water 
rates,  he  gets  an  immediate  rednotion  from  the  charges 
which  he  has  to  pa^,  but  he  pats  it  out  of  the  power  of 
some  trust  to  get  into  possession  of  the  share  capital 
of  that  comiHUiy  and  to  carry  it  on  in  the  way  that  it 
wonld  be  desired  to  carry  it  on  if  it  were  purohaeod. 

24.573.  {Mr.  Be  Both  Porier.)  Is  not  the  day  some- 
what distant  when  your  company  are  likely  to  pay 
10  per  cent.P — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is 
immediately  in  sight. 

24.574.  You  we  3  per  cent,  off  at  any  rate,  are  you 
not  P— We  are  2^  ^er  cent,  off  at  present  but  our  revenue 
is  rapidly  increasing.  We  have  got  tiurselves  into  a 
state  of  ve^  high  prosperity  as  regards  wco-ka  and 
means,  and  I  have  not  the  aU^test  hesitation  in  saying 
that  10  per  cent,  dividend  is  in  sight,  and  back 
dividends  are  in  sight. 

24.575.  {5tr  John  DoringUm.)  Yonr  suggestion,  in 
fact,  is  that  the  day  is  coming  when,  while  the  com- 
panies receive  10  per  cent.,  the  water  rate  on  the 
luhabitanta  will  be  so  reduced  that  it  will  be  soarcely 
perceptible  P — ^That  must  be  a  long  way  off— there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

24.576.  In  that  way  the  public  will  be  the  possessor 
of  the  water  companies  f — -But  I  myself  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  wise  appropriation  of  those  surplus  profits 
to  reduce  the  water  rates.  I  Uiink  if  the  purchase  is 
desired,  they  should  he  accumulated  and  used  to 
purchase  the  share  oapitala  of  the  different  companies. 

24.577.  {Ohairman.)  Except  for  the  sinking  fnnd 
clauses,  you  know  that  is  a  separate  matter.  We  know 
that  Parliament  has  so  enacted  that  if  you  have  once 
reached  your  10  per  cent,  dividend  and  paid  yonr  back 
dividends,  you  have  to  devote  anyfurther  profit  to  the 
reduction  of  the  water  rate  P— -Yes,  bat  I  presume 
Parliament,  if  it  thought  fit,  could  alter  that  arruige- 
meut  and  make  those  profits  an  accumulating  fondrar 
the  purchase  of  those  properties. 

24.578.  If  you  start  u^n  that  theory,  that  the  mast- 
ing parliamentary  bargain  may  bo  altered,  you  are  on 
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Sir  H*  *  pal^  of  peril  P — Then  it  comes  to  the  same  thine  as  I 

Kwfghi.  said,  namely,  it  is  rednoing  the  water  rates,  and  the 

— -  time  most  come  when  the  surplus  profits  will  be  very 

6  Feb.  'OS  great  and  the  wfttor  rates  proportitmately  reduced  to  a 

—  —  -  small  sum. 

24.579.  Why  is  it  disadvantageous  to  the  pablio  that 
the  pablic  should  buy  the  ohanoe  o£  that  prospeottre 
inoreaso  of  income  9 — I  beg  your  pardon  P 

84.580.  Ton  are  saying  purohaso  ia  innxpedient 
beoanse  yonr  income  is  l^gely  progressiTO,  and  I  ask 
why  in  it  inexpedient  that  the  |mb1io  shonild  bay  the 
chanoe  o£  that  largely  progresuTe  income  P — Because 
it  strikes  me  that  the  puolic  might  be  paying  for  that 
increase  twice  orer. 

24.581.  Why— h9wP— Beoanse  if  fay  the  use  of  the 
surplus  profits  from  other  oompanies  thOT  could 
purchase  the  shares  of  the  Southwark  and  Yaoxhall 
Company  at  the  present  price,  the  purchaser  of  those 
shares  would  be  coming  in  for  his  share  of  the  profits 
which  would  be  earned  in  the  future  by  the  Southwark 
and  Yanxhall  Oompony.  He  would  be  t^e  shareholder 
and  he  would  get  fcuose  snrplua  profits. 

24,682.  (fiftr  John  DoHngion.)  A  pnUio  body  would 
bo  the  purchaser  P— Yes. 

24.583.  The  Ohomberlain  of  the  Oity  of  London  at 
present  P — Whoever  it  might  be,  and  he  would  oomo  in 

for  those  surplns  profits. 

(Gliairman.)  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  you. 

24.584.  {Mr.  Da  Bock  Pmier.)  You  were  nearer  your 
10  per  cent,  in  1880  than  yon  are  now,  were  you  not  P — 
Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  then  we  bATe  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  troubles  sinoe  1880.  In 
one  of  those  years  we  were  paying  8§  per  cent.  That 
is  the  highest  dividend  we  nave  ever  paid  ;  and  then 
after  that  came'very  serious  matters,  which  at  a  later 
stage  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  deal  with,  for  instance, 
the  Dobbs'  judgment  and  Torrens'  Act,  and  the  tre- 
mendous frost  of  1896.  Those  are  all  matters  that 
have  supervened,  and  I  may  tell  yon  that  Torrens'  Bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  OommonB  without 
any  inquiry  whatever,  made  a  loss  to  my  company 
of  30,0001.  a  year,  uid  we  have  had  to  work  against 
that  and  recover  it,  and  we  have  recovered  it  now,  but 
it  has  been  an  enormous  loss  for  all  those  yews  since 
then — we  have  been  losing  that  SOjOOOI.  a  year. 

24.585.  {GhairmaM.)  Do  I  understand  the  suggestion 
ih^TOU  made  just  now  to  be  this,  that  the  best  way 
for  the  public  is  that  the  Ohamberlain  of  the  City  of 
London,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund  clauses, 
should  buy  up  the  shares  of  the  company  little  by 
UttleP — Yes,  that  is  it.  Now  we  are  dealing  witti  the 
sinking  fund ;  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  surplus 
profits  over  10  per  cent.  I  apply  the  same  argument 
to  the  sinking  fund.  Of  coarse,  I  am  not  approving  of 
the  sinking  fond,  because  I  think  it  is  inequitable  and 
unjust,  but,  however,  I  have  to  deal  with  things  as 
they  are.  Parliament  has  enacted  that,  and  therefore 
I  take  that  into  consideration,  and  I  say  that  sinking 
fund  will  afi'ord  a  very  large  amount  of  money  indeed 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  it  will  enable  a  publio 
trustee  to  gradually  ^t  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
shares  of  the  compames. 

24.586.  In  how  many  centuries  ? — I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  a  question  of  centuries.  'i*fae  interests  of  these  water 
companies  and  their  businesses  have  taken  &n  immense 
number  of  yeare  to  raise  and  create  and  make.  In  our 
case,  I  think  we  go  back  something^  like  60  or  80  years, 
and  you  cannot  expect  to  buy  a  thmg  immediately  out 
of  its  own  profits,  that  has  taken  ali  that  number  of 
years  to  bring  into  a  state  of  prosperity.  You  must  be 
content  to  wait  your  time  and  take  it  gradually.  Ton 
must  never  for^t  that  every  share  you  get,  every 
share  yon  buy,  is  putting  yon  into  possession  of  all  the 
advantages  attaohmg  to  tnose  shares,  that  is  to  say, 
inoreosea  future  profits,  back  dividends,  and  every- 
thing  else.  Tbey  will  all  help  to  toll  up.  The  sinking 
fund  is  a  very  large  item  mdeed.  I  can  tell  your 
Lordship,  in  the  case  of  my  company  alone,  what  we 
shall  be  paying  to  the  sinking  fond.  I  had  it  carefully 
worked  out;  and  when  we  ore  paying  a  full  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  authorised  by 
FaAiament  has  been  expended,  our  contribution  to  the 
sinking  fund  will  he  16,507!.  a  year. 

24.587.  {Major-Omeral  SeotL)  Is  it  your  view  that 
the  sinking  fund  clauses  should  be  applied  to  all  capital 
raised  in  the  future,  assuming  that  the  companies  con- 
tinued their  undertakings? — No,  T  do  not  think  so, 
beoanse  %  think  the  sinkmg  fund  in  itself  is  inequitable 


and  unjnst;  bnt  I  am  dsiJing  witii  vhat  Parliament 
has  euMted  up  to  Uie  present  time. 

24.588.  And  applied  ap  to  the  present  time  P~.And 
applying  that  principle  to  it,  I  say  my  company  alone 
will  nave  to  give  over  16,0001.  a  year  to  it.  The  amount 
of  share  capital  that  the  trustee  would  be  able  to  gain 
possession  of  would  be  of  on  enormous  aaastanoe  in 
diminishing  the  purohase  price  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  the  oom;Huiies.  In  fact  it  would  in  time  w<ak 
itself  out,  in  my  opinion,  and  save  the  raising  of  vaxmef 
or  anything  else. 

24.589.  (C^omnon.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
follow  you ;  you  suggest  that  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
Oity  of'^  Loudon  will  ^timately,  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  become  the  owner  of  the  whole  of  the 
shares  of  yonr  company  P— That  is  the  intention  of 
Parliament. 

24.590.  That  is  trhat  you  suggest  to  na  now,  and  that 
consequently,  instead  of  spending  money  in  buying  you 
out  at  the  present  time,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  you 
have  enabled  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Oi^  of  London 
to  buy  you  out  P — ^It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  rational 
thing  to  do. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  hope  vou  will  not  think  Sir  Henry 
Knight  is  speaking  for  the  other  companies. 

{Chairman.)  No,  I  am  trying  to  keep  Sir  Hemy 
Knight  to  his  own  company. 

(Jfr.  Fomher.)  Or  even  for  himself,  I  tiiink. 

24.591.  {Ohairman,)  Can  you  give  us,  dealing  with 
your  own  company,  any  sort  of  clue  to  the  number  of 
years  that  it  would  take  for  the  Ohamberlain  of  the 
City  of  London  to  be  able  to  buy  you  up  altogether  P— 

No. 

24,5^.  What  is  your  shore  oaj^tal— 4  millions  odd? 
— No,  not  the  share-  capiUJ.    "She  shore  capita  is 

1,020.8001. 

24,693.  And  yonr  contribution  to  the  sinking  ftmd 

is  what  P— Will  be  over  16,000(. 

24.594.  Will  be  when  ?— When  we  are  paying  a  10 
per  cent,  dividend,  and  we  have  expended  

24.595.  Yes,  but  what  is  it  now  P — Our  contribution 
to  the  sinking  fund  at  present  is  very  small  indeed. 

24.596.  What  is  itP— I  can  tell  yon  that.  Our  con- 
tribution to  the  sinking  fond  in  the  year  1^3—  ■  ■■ 

24.597.  What  was  it  in  1897  or  1898  P  Do  not  go 
back  to  1893  P — I  will  explain  all  that  in  a  moment. 
Ovr  oontribntion  to  the  siukinfr  fund  in  1898  was  3021. 
and  in  1894,  2801.   Sinoe  then  it  has  been  nothing. 

24.598.  How  many  years  will  it  take  at  that  rate  to 
raise  the  million  and  odd  capital  P — At  nothing  per 
annum  it  would  take  an  infinite  time. 

24.599.  Surely  you  do  not  present  that  to  ns  as  a 
practical  alternative  for  purchase  P — ^Yee. 

24.600.  To  wait  till  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
London  has  bought  yon  upP — I  think,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  further,  you  will  see  that  it  is  a 
reasonable  contention.  We  have  paid  nothiTig  now 
beoause  by  the  terms  of  the  sinking  fund  clonses  uid 
the  small  dividends  we  have  been  paying  thet«  has 
been  no  margin  left  for  the  sinking  fund  to  make  a 
claim. 

24.601.  Exactly P— But  now  we  have  advanced  too 
7}  per  cent,  dividend,  and  sh^l,  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  be  paying  an  increased  dividend.  I  say  now 
the  time  is  quite  within  reasonable  bounds  when  we 
shall  be  paying  Hub  very  large  sum  to  the  sinking  fund 
if  the  sinking  nmd  clause  is  continued. 

(Ohaimym,)  But  at  16,0001.  a  year  it  would  take  about 
100  yean,  would  it  not. 

{Mr,  .St^fbwr  Bnnme.)  Th^  have  sot  orreus  of 
dividend  of  1,200,0001.  to  pay  up  before  £ot. 

{Witness.)  According  to  the  dividends  we  have  paid 
now,  our  oontaibutiou  to  the  sinking  fund  next  year 
would  be  1,8001. 

24.602.  (Chairman.)  That  will  not  go  far  to  bay  up 
the  one  million  and  odd  shares  and  the  1,200,0002.  baoK 
dividends  ? — It  would  be  a  very  intricate  calculation, 
because  there  would  be  a  great  many  things  that  would 
have  to  be  token  into  oonsidoration.  It  they  were 
worked  out,  it  would  not  take  anything  like  the  time^ 
I  think,  that  your  Lordship  ojitioipates. 

24.603.  You  have  not  made  any  oalcnlation  of  the 
time  it  could  be  dcue  in  P— No,  I  have  not. 
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34.604.  (Jfr.  D«  Boeh  Porter.)  Are  ^oa  not  on  tho 
DDe  hand  contending  the  oompanies  should  be  left 
alone  nntU  they  ooold  bo  bought  by  the  sinking  fund, 
snd  on  the  other  contending  that  the  sinking  fund  is  a 
Tery  inequitable  arrangement  P — Certainly,  I  am  doing 
go.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  dealing  with  the  state  of 
thisgB  which  Farliamrat  has  created  at  the  present 
moment,  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  use  this  sinking 
fnnd  in  my  argument. 

24.605.  {Chairmtm.)  Parliament  has  only  given  this 
sinking  Amd  for  seven  yeaiv,  is  that  not  the  limit  P — 
TStki  is  not  as  regards  ^e  siuldng  fund. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Srovme.)  There  is  no  limit  as  to  that. 
If  ire  puTohase  within  seven  vearB.  the  Bill  of  1898  was 
not  to  enhance  the  value  of  theEcompany;  tiiatiswhat 
yonr  Iionbhip  is  thinking  of. 

{Chairman.)  I  thought  Hie  sinking  fnnd  had  a  limit, 
only  there  was  tius  provision 

(WUnm.)  ITnfortnnatety  thoe  is  no  limit  to  the 
linkmg  fnnd  claums. 

{Jfr.  Pmber.)  The  sinking  fiind  clanses,  it  is  always 
nnderstood,  were  given  under  the  impression  that 
poTRhase  was  in  the  air. 

{Jfr.  LtiUer.)  It  was  thooi^t,  my  Lord,  that  pnrohase 
was  Tery  imminent,  that  was  the  object. 

{Witnm$.)  That  was  the  objed  Those  clauses  were 
grren  as  a  temporary  measnre  beoause  there  was 
pnrohase  in  the  airj  however,  they  may  be  said  to 
edBt. 

{CAoirman.)  It  is  the  effect  of  the  enactments  that, 
«mi  althoufi^  purchase  does  not  take  place,  the  sinking 
Aind  contribution  goes  on  for  ever. 

(Jfr.  Littler,)  TTuless  Parliament  otherwise  directs, 
my  Lord.  It  is  for  the  porpose  of  purchase,  and  then 
in  cMe  that  which  was  uien  thonght  to  be  imminent 
did  not  take  place.  Parliament  reserves  to  itself  the 
control  of  what  ih^  do  with  it. 

{Fttneas.)  That  is  quite  right. 

{Ghmnnan.)  Of  course.  Parliament  always  has  the 
ooQtrol,  but  if  Parliament  does  not  interJhre,  that 
Buking  fund  contribution  goes  on. 

(Witnm.)  If  Fuliament  does  not  alter  it. 

(Jfr.  LUtUr.)  BatHhare  is  no  application,  my  Lord, 
nnless  there  is  pnrbhase.  Parliament  must  decide 
That  is  to  be  done  with  it  then ;  there  must  be  some 
sppUeatifni  to  Parliunent. 

[Chairman.)  Yes,  but  the  Chamberlain  must  bny  in 

the  meantime. 

{Ifr.  Lttiler.)  Yes,  he  must,  bnt  as  to  what  will 
happen  if  there  is  no  purohase.  Parliament  must  say 
irhat  most  happen.   It  u  not  thai  it  merely  goes  on 

automatically. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Parliament  must  say  what  is  to  be 
ixfDB  with  the  money. 

tOkairman.)  Or  the  shares.  Sir  Honry  Knight  is 
now  suggesting  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Londtm 
beooming  the  bloated  purchaser  of  the  shares  of  this 
oompany,  and,  of  course,  the  same  thing  wuuld  apply 
lo  aU  tho  other  companies. 

(TTthwM.)  If  tho  dnking  fund  goes  on  and  Parlia- 
ment did  not  alter  it,  he  must  go  on  buying  the  shares 
of  the  oompanim. 

24.606.  You  have  made  no  calonlation  to  see  how 
many  years  it  would  take  him  to  bny  up  your  com- 
pany P— It  would  take  a  great  many  years,  no  doubt, 
Dot  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  advantageous  way  of 
buying  the  oompany  if  it  is  to  be  bought  at  all.  It  is 
really  hujing  the  company  out  of  funds  jvovided  by 
the  oompany  itselt 

34.607.  Oonid  yon  say  whether  it  would  take  him 
me  omtury,  two  centuries,  or  three  centuries  P— I 
ooold  not  tAj.  I  have  not  made  the  calonlation.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  uiyUting  like  so  long. 

,24,t«a  (Ma^-Omural  SeotL)  Do  voa  say  tbas  the 
rinking  fond  clauses  should  be  apphed  to  all  future 
osf^tu,  and  that  that  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
buying  up  the  oompanies  ? — Ko,  I  do  not  think  so,  for 
the  very  reason  which  I  have  sthted,  that  I  think  it  is 
u  uufiur  clause  to  apply. 

24,609,  (Chairman.)  Why  is  it  unfair  if  the  assump- 
tion upon  which  all  sinking  fund  clauses  are  based  is  a 
correct  one,  namely,  that  any  capital  raised  by  the 
oompany  wUl  earn  the  same  profit  as  the  rest  of  the 


capital  of  the  company  P — It  is  unfair  in  this  sense.     Sir  H. 
If  you  take  any  of  the  oompaniefi  that  are  paying  their  Km^. 
full  dividend,  and  they  have  to  borrow  money  for  their  — 
works,  and  the  sinking  fund  clause  comes  into  opera-   ^  '99 
tion,  it  makes  those  companies  borrow  that  capital  at  — — 
8  per  cent.,  whereas  if  they  were  not  subjected  to  the 
sinking  fund  clauses  they  would  borrow  it  at  3  per 
ceut. 

24.610.  Borrow  at  8  per  cent.  P— Yes,  that  is  the 
operation  of  the  siiUnng  rand. 

{Mr.  Lewis)  That  is  the  peoaliu*  effect  of  it,  beoauaa 
it  brings  in  the  old  capital ;  it  operates  upon  the 
old  capital  us  well  aa  the  new. 

54.611.  (Cftawmon.)  Sorely  what  is  paid  to  the 
sinking  fimd  is  the  diCTerenoe  between  the  interest 
the  oompany  have  to  pay  on  money  raised  by  deben- 
tures and  the  averaffe  profits  tiiat  they  earn  upon  the 
whole  of  their  cajatal?— Yes. 

24.612.  With  1  per  cent,  added  for  management?— 
lliat  is  quite  right. 

24.613.  Then  if  a  company  is  making  10  per  oeut.. 
and  it  borrows  debentures  at  3  per  cent.,  what  it  pays 
to  the  capital  is  the  difference  between  4  per  cent,  and 
10  per  cent.,  or  6  per  cent.  P — Yes. 

(Mr.  Pmber.)  That  is  it.  Take  the  West  Middlesex, 
for  instance,  which  is  one  of  those  for  which  I  appear ; 
the  surplus  which  is  now  going  in  reduction  of  rates 
would  simply  have  to  go  to  find  that  sinking  Aind. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Which  would  be  an  absolnte  loss  to 
the  uoosumer. 

24.614.  (C&atrmoM.)  That  is  another  consideration. 
We  were  upon  thia  raising  of  capital  at  8  per  cent., 
whi(^  is  what  I  cannot  understand.  (To  the  vnineea.) 
Yon  raise  your  oa^tal  at  whatever  your  credit  enables 
you  to  do  it  at  P— Yes. 

24,616.  And  I  suppose  that  is  aboat  S  per  cant.,  ok 
3i  per  cent.,  or  3}  per  oeut.  P — Tea  ;  and  your  Lordship 
has  very  properly  shown  that  it  is  6  per  cent,  yon  pay 
owing  to  the  sinkmg  fund*  and  then  yon  pay  your 
3  per  cent,  as  well,  that  is  9  per  oent. 

(Ifr.  De  DoeTc  Porter.)  But  you  see  one  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

24.616.  (Chawman,)  The  supposition  that  justifies 
the  sinkii]^  fund  clauses  is  tlut  you  ore  supposed  to 
have  made  10  per  oent.  out  of  the  capital  which  you 
have  raised  on  debentures  P — Yes. 

24.617.  True,  you  pay  6  per  cent,  to  the  sinking  fund, 
but  you  have  earned  it,  ana  you  pay  8  per  cent,  to  yonr 
creditors,  but  you  have  earned  it,  and  you  have  got 
1  per  oent.  in  your  pocket  for  your  management  r— 
Yes. 

24.618.  You  are  not  out  of  pocket,  you  are  only 
prevented  from  making  on  your  new  debenture  capital 
the  large  profits  which  you  are  making  on  the  rest  of 
yonr  capital  ? — Yes. 

24.619.  (Jlfr.  Pember.)  That  is  i»Brfectly  true  if  you 
do  make  it  P — 'It  is  if  you  do  moke  it. 

24.620.  (Ohai^rman.)  Exactly,  that  is  the  hypothesis 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  and  justifies  the  sinking  fund 
clauses.  Parliament  says,  we  will  assume  that  the 
capital  yon  are  going  to  raise  will  produce  the  same 
profits  to  you  as  the  rest  of  your  capital,  but  we  will 
not  allow  you  to  make  those  large  profits,  yon  shall 
only  pay  yourself  your  costs  out  of  pocket,  your  interest 
on  your  debenture  fund,  your  1  per  cent.  Cor  manage- 
ment, and  the  expenditure,  and  the  rest  shall  go  to  a 
sinking  fnnd  P — very  well. 

24.621.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  clauses,  is  it  not  P — 
Very  well,  that  still  comes  hack  to  the  point  of  the 
answer  which  1  made  to  your  Lordship's  question — 
that  in  point  of  fact  it  necessitates  a  company  whi(di 
can  borrow  money  at  S  per  cent,  paying  8  or  9  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  it. 

24,6^.  Kot  a  bit  of  it ;  you  do  borrow  yonr  money 
at  3  per  ceut.,  but  it  prevents  you  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  10  per  oent.  profit  which  you  make  in  year  own 
business  on  that  capital  P — And  if  we  were  not  paying 
the  10  per  cent,  dividend,  all  that  money  which  we  pav 
to  tho  sinking  fund  would  go  to  enhance  onr  dividend, 
and  consequently  we  sbould  be  nearer  approaching  the 
time  when  we  should  be  paying  tho  full  10  per  cent,, 
and  the  public  wonld  be  getting  tho  benefit  of  it. 

(Jfr,  Littler.)  It  does  not  need  the  sinking  fond  to 
protect  the  public,  aa  to  that,  the  auction  waoses  do 
that  \  that  is  their  protection, 
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Sir  M.       (CAajmun.)  The  aaotioii  olansoa  P 

^"'g**'  {Mv,  LiUler.)  Yes ;  the  anotion  clanaeB  ;  they  require 
^"T^  the  money  to  he  put  np  for  anofeion  and  sold  for  wnat  it 
"  is  worth  m  the  market.  That  will  proteot  the  pablic, 
goA  that  waa  the  very  object  of  them.  They  are  the 
Standing  Order  for  all  England,  but  &e  sinking  fund 
IB  a  distonct  tiiiiig  hwe,  because  Parliament  thought  at 
that  lime  &at  purchase  was  an  almost  immediate 
certainty. 

24.623.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Ton  do  not  borrow  the 
money  at  8  per  cent,  but  you  burden  the  undertiJcing, 
yon  burden  in  fact  the  oonsumer,  with  6  per  cent  f — 
Certainly. 

21.624.  That  is  what  it  is,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
sinking  fund  for  any  public  loan  is  a  burden  on  the 
ratepayer  P— It  is  a  burden  on  the  consumer,  most 
aasuredly. 

24.625.  (Chairman.)  That  is,  yon  are  not  allowed  to 
put  into  your  own  pockets  the  6  per  cent,  which  you 
otherwise  wooldP — If  we  did  it  would  advance  the 
time  when  we  should  pay  our  TO  per  cent.,  and  the 
publiu  would  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

24.626.  [Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  Yes,  but  in  the  interim, 
it  would  go  to  the  shareholders  instead  of  to  the 
public P — ^Yes,  that  is  true;  it  must  be  so,  but  the 
public  will  lose  it  a^ain  by  deferring  the  time  when 
thoy  get  their  reduction  from  the  10  per  cent. 

24.627.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  it  is  not  for  us  any 
more  than  for  you  to  criticise  what  Parliament  has 
done,  but  obTiously  the  idea  of  Parliament  in  all  these 
clauses  is  that  this  period  of  10  per  cent,  dividends  is 
closed  P — Quite  so,  and  I  simply  say  that  by  the  option 
of  the  sinking  fund  you  deter  the  time  when  the 
10  per  cent,  dividend  will  be  arrived  at. 

(Mr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  Yes,  but  the  public  gets  the 
advantage  of  it  in  another  way ;  it  goes  to  the  sinking 
iiind,  onierwise  it  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  shareholders.  It  is  true'  it  postpones  the  reduc- 
tion  in  the  rates,  but  the  public  gete  the  bene6t,  instead 
of  the  shareholder. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaMay.)  The  public  do  not  get  any- 
thing out  of  the  sinking  {and. 

(Mr.  De  Sock  Porter.)  It  is  inuring  for  their  benefit. 

(Mr.  domde  Baggallay.)  It  is  tied  up,  it  is  simply 
accumulating. 

(Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Yes,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  not  the  shareholder. 

(Chairman.)  Nobody  suggests  the  City  of  London  is 
going  to  get  all  this. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Ko  one  knows  when  the 
public  will  get  it. 

{Mr,  Pomiber.)  It  will  come  to  somebody's  son,  with  a 
great  number  of  "  greats  *'  before  the  **  grand." 

24.628.  (CAatrmoM  to  wHneta.)  I  have  now,  I  think, 
folly  appreciated  your  one  su^estion,  that  you  diould 
wait  for  the  operation  of  the  sinking  ftmd  olauaes  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  and  silent  purchase  and  extinc- 
tionP— The  aurplna  profits,  plus  the  sinking  fund 
clauses. 

24.629.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  want  yon,  if  you 
oan>  to  help  us  as  to  the  finuurial  expediency  of  buyine 
your  oompany  as  it  is  now,  and  at  once.  Why  should 
that  be  a  loss  to  the  public  P — ^Because  I  do  not  think 
a  purchaser  of  the  oompany  would  possibly  be  in  the 
same  advantageous  position  for  working  the  company 
as  we  are  in  aner  our  many  years*  ezperienoe.  There 
will  be  a  loss  to  the  public  in  the  greater  expense  that 
will  be  incurred  in  working  the  ooncem. 

24.630.  Is  that  all  P  Is  that  the  only  disadvantage 
that  you  see  P — As  regards  the  public  P 

24.631.  Yes  P — I  think  that  there  are  other  disadvau- 
tages  which  might  arise  of  a  veiy  serious  character. 
The  oompany  has  now,  by  men  who  understand  the 
working  of  it,  been  bronprnt  into  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  abw  to  perform  its  duties  in  a  most  satisfoctory 
manner.  I  very  much  doubt,  indeed,  whether,  in  jbct, 
I  am  quite  sure,  with  a  new  body  taking  it  in  hand 
there  would  be  some  peril  that  the  same  satisfaccory 
results  would  not  be  obtained. 

34.632.  But  they  would  take  over  your  engineers  and 
your  secretaries  and  all  your  valuable  ofiic.ials  p — Tlioy 
might  do  so,  or  they  might  not. 

24.633.  Supposing  they  did,  where  would  the  sufibr- 
ing  be?  I  really  will  not  press  it   If  you  haye 


nothing  more  to  say  about  Hbe  financial  inexpediency  of 
purchasing  your  compuiT,  I  will  pass  away  from  that, 
but  if  you  have,  pray,  tell  it  at  once  P— As  regards  this 
question  of  purchasing  one  company  which  your  Lord- 
ship has  dealt  with,  I  think  it  has  been  decided  and 
has  been  generally  understood  that  all  should  be 
purchased.  Parliament,  in  fact,  has  refusedi  I  think, 
to  listen  to  any  proposition  for  purohasing  one  company. 
It  has  always  been  on  tiie  condition  that  all  shoiud  be 
purchased. 

24.634.  Yes,  but  really  I  must  ask  you  to  tmswer  my 
questions  as  I  put  them.  I  asked  you  to  deal  with 
your  own  company  which  you  know,  and  to  point  out 
the  financial  aisadvantage  to  a  public  body  purohasing 
you ;  how  would  the  consumer  or  that  public  body  be 
losers  ?  Do  not  go  off  into  questions  of  general  policy, 
please,  on  the  purchase  of  all  the  companies  and  so 
on  F — As  I  have  understood  the  evidence  before  your 
Lordship,  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  has 
been  on  the  assumption  of  buying  the  whole  of  the 
undertakings,  and  I  have  so  worked  on  that  assump- 
tion. Now  you  are  putting  to  me  the  matter  of  the 
purohaso  of  one  single  company,  which  certainly  is  not 
a  matter  which  I  nave  looked  into  as  closely  as  I  have 
the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  whole. 

24.635.  Tell  me  shortly,  please,  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  disadvantage  ot  buying  the  whole  of  the 
companies — only  do  it  shortly,  please,  inaamuoh  as  we 
have  the  eight  chairmen  to  hear  P — I  have  ^iren  you 
one  reason  why  it  would  bo  disadTautageons  fanancially 
to  buy  them ;  the  only  other  reason  would  be  as 
regards  management. 

24.636.  What  is  your  reason  as  regards  management  P 
— I  will  give  it  you  in  a  moment.  The  remarks  which  I 
made  just  now  affectiog  one  company  apply  to  the 
whole  more  forcibly  than  they  do  to  one. 

24.637.  What  remarks  P — As  to  the  extra  expense, 
that  would  be  incurred  by  parties  who  are  not 
aoquainted  with  the  business  of  the  company  as 
closely  as  the  directors  are.  Tbey  would  incur  much 
larger  expense  in  carrying  the  business  of  the  company 
on  than  the  present  companies  do. 

24.638.  Bnt  if  they  get  the  same  engineers,  the  same 
secretaries,  the  same  collectors,  the  same  machinists, 
and  so  'on,  why  should  they  spend  moreP — ^We  always 
find,  and  we  have  found  from  our  experience,  that  when 
a  large  undertaking  is  in  the  hands  of  a  public  body, 
that  public  body  would  generally  spend  a  deal  more 
money  in  the  construction  of  works. 

24.639.  "What  experience  leads  you  to  say  that — what 
instances  have  you  got  of  a  public  body  acquiring  a 
work  of  this  kind  and  spending  more  when  it  has  got 
itP — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  a  better 
illustration  than  the  very  case  now  before  your  Lord- 
ship's Commission.  Here  it  is  supposed  ttukt  a  larger 
ctuantity  of  water — it  is  no  doubt  not  supposed,  but  it 
is  a  »ot — ^that  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  be 
required  for  the  supply  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  future. 
Yon  hare  got  the  company's  officers  before  you— men 
experienoea  in  the  management  of  the  business,  with  a 
scheme  for  making  storage  reservmrs  in  the  ^ley  of 
the  Thames  which  can  be  carried  out  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  cost,  you  have  got  a  public  body  coming 
before  yoc  with  a  grand  scheme,  not  to  utilise  the  wator 
which  IB  ac  your  doors,  but  to  go  all  the  way  to  Walee 
and  bring  in  a  supply  of  water  from  that  distant  place 
—I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  may  be. 

24.640.  (Mr.  JL  W.  d-i^s.)  You  know  thoy  could  not 
go  aU  the  way  to  Wales  without  having  an  Act  of  Farlia- 
ment  for  it,  and  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  that 
would  then  bo  tested.  You  must  not  put  it  that  they 
would  go  to  Wales  directly,  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
your  powers  P — ^That  is  so.  but  I  am  only  dealing  with 
the  propositions  before  your  Commission.  There  yon 
have  a  proposition  emanating  from  a  public  body, 
millions  and  millions  in  excess  of  that  which  emfuiates 
from  the  private  bodies.  I  say  that  is  an  illustration 
which  is  in  support  of  what  I  state,  namely,  that  a  publio 
body  would  spend  a  deal  more  money  than  would 
private  bodies. 

24.641.  (ChaU-man.)  Thah  is  not  a  question  of 
management ;  you  said  that  the  management  by  a 
publio  body  would  be  much  moro  expensive;  then  I 
asked  you  to  give  me  an  example  drawn  from  your  own 
experience  that  would  justify  that  statement  and  you 
have  none  to  give  nic,  you  only  give  me  what  you 
suppose  will  happen  in  the  future  in  the  case  of  a 
partionlsr  purchaser  of  the  London  companies.  Ton 
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nippose  that  if  tho  Oonnty  Gonnoil  purchase  they  will 
go  to  Wales  and  spend  on  oimeccBsary  amomit  of 
millioiu  P— That  is  the  case  they  pat  before  your 
Comnussion,  I  submit. 

24,042.  Hare  you  any  exx)erience  tending  to  show 
that  a  pablic  body  purchasing  a  water  undertaking 
makeB  the  management  of  that  water  undertaking 
miffQ  expensive  than  it  was  before  t — That  is  a  question 
which  is  very  difficult  to  answer  until  you  know  more. 

24^643.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  so  easy  to 
answer— you  either  have  such  experience  or  you  hare 
not,  therefore,  yes  or  no  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  ?— 
I  hare  no  experience  uptm  that  point  up  to  non'. 

Ut6^.  Then  we  will  pass  from  itP— I  haT«  no  date 
before  me  to  sxprefli  an  opinion  upon. 

2^845.  If  yon  have  got  no  experience,  let  ns 
grai^le  with  uieory.  Any  porobaser  of  your  oompwiy 
must  purchase,  I  snpixwe,  by  arbitration  P — I  Buppc»e 
that  mnat  be  the  result  in  default  of  agreement. 

24.646.  We  musl;  suppose  a  fair  arbitrator  and  a  just 
arbitrator  P — ^Yes. 

24.647.  Suppose  a  fair  and  a  just  arbitrator  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  he  will  make  a  purchaaer  pay 
the  present  value  of  their  present  income  P — ^And 
Bomething  more  besides,  I  shomd  hope. 

24648.  He  will  make  him  pay  that  P— Tes. 

24,649.  Besides  that  he  ought  to  m^e  him  pay  the 
pnaent  value  of  any  aasnrea  prospeotlve  income  f — 
Cotainly. 

U  he  gives  the  xif^t  sum  for  those  two  things, 
bow  will  the  purchaser  be  a  penny  tho  loser  P — Because 
I  think  it  is  not  all  the  arbitrator  ought  to  give. 

24.651.  What  oQ^t  he  to  give  besides  f — You  come 
to  me  as  an  unwilling  seller,  and  you  come  to  purchase 
me  by  compulsion.  I  do  not  want  to  part  with  my 
business.  It  has  taken  me  all  these  years  to  build  up, 
in  &e  early  stages  of  which  I  made  no  profit  at  all  on 
my  oapital,  and  X  say  that  I  must  be  remunerated. 
Yon  come  and  take  a  bnsiuess  that  has  got  a  very  good 
goodwill,  and  a  valuable  goodwill,  md  £  say  1  must 
Save  something  to  ooxnpensate  me  for  the  loss  of  that, 

24.652.  Is  not  yoni  ffoodwiU  reprasented  1^  yoor 
prospective  income  P— -No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

24,663.  What  more  is  there  in  your  goodwill  besides 
prospective  income  F — There  is  the  fact  of  the  business 
that  we  have  established. 

24.654.  The  establishment  of  a  business  unless  it  is 
translated  by  some  income  is  nothing  P — Yes.  Yon  are 
hoond  to  take  into  conaideration  those  years  which  were 
passed  through  in  the  early  stages  of  we  undertaking. 

24.655.  Why  P  If  I  am  buying  an  undertaking  now, 
why  am  I  to  give  more  for  it,  because  it  has  been  very 
unprofitable  and  very  unsuccessful  in  past  years  P — 
Because  the  present  proprietor,  who  is  an  nnwilling 
seller,  says,  I  lost  money  in  those  years ;  now  I  have  a 
chance  of  making  that  money  up. 

24.656.  I  give  ^ou  your  prospective  income ;  what- 
ever prospective  income  you  can  show  would  probably 
accrue — tiiat  you  are  to  have  P — Tes ;  and  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  something  more  beyond  that. 

24^657.  How  can  you  be  entitled  to  something  more? 
If  yon  were  left  alone,  yonr  income  would  increase  by 
lor  2  per  cent,  every  year;  your  sacrifices  and  your 
efforts  in  l^e  past  can  never  result  in  anything  more 
in  cash  than  that  to  youP — No,  but  then  I  am  an 
unwilling  seller. 

24.658.  What  difierenoe  does  that  make  P  We  will 
come  to  the  sootihing  of  your  feelings  in  a  moment ; 
bat  as  to  the  value  of  your  undertaking,  how  else  can 
you  express  the  value  of  your  past  eflbrts  and  year  past 
losses,  and  yonr  past  failures,  except  in  the  prospective 
increase  of  income  P—Only  in  the  way  that  I  have 
suggested  to  your  Lordship. 

24.659.  Yon  have  suggested  nothing  that  I  can 
understand — I  am  sure  it  is  my  fault  P — I  also  take  the 
experience  of  the  past.  We  idways  find  it  has  been  a 
custom  which  has  been  pretty  well  universally  recog- 
nised in  similar  purchases,  that  a  certain  sum  of  money 
has  been  added  to  the  then  agreed  value  for  compulsory 
sale. 

24.660.  How  are  you  to  measure  that — how  are  you 
to  estimate  what  you  ousht  to  add  in  consideration  for 
the  fact  that  you  miserably  failed  in  the  past  P — I  have 
supposed  that  that  will  be  a  matter  for  tke  arbitrator, 
havmg  Iward  the  argnments  on  Mtiier  side. 


24.661.  I  want  you  to  give  me  those  arguments  if 
if  you  can.  Can  you  give  me  any  estimate  P — There  is 
no  doubt  there  are  the  items,  which  your  Lordship  has 
enumerated,  to  which  I  have  assented;  and  the  only 
other  item  which  appears  to  me  is  that  item  which  I 
think  should  bo  given  to  an  unwilling  seller,  as  a  sort 
of  solatium  for  having  a  good  business  taken  from  him. 

24.662.  What  itom  P — Something  beyond  the  values 
whidi  your  Lordship  has  indioatoa  before. 

24.663.  I  have  put  my  difficulty  to  you  sufficiently  P 
— I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  not  bemi  able  to  iaal 
with  it. 

24.664.  {Sir  John  Doritigton.)  Is  the  shareholder  the 
poasessor  of  the  business,  in  yonr  opinion  P— Yes,  he  is 
the  possessor  of  the  business,  certainly. 

24.665.  Supposing  ho  had,  to  represent  his  business, 
stock  producing  the  same  value  as  his  present  income, 
and  pei'haps  something  more  for  his  prospective  in- 
come, where  would  he  be  damnified  P — ^If  yon  gave  him 
stock  producing  the  present  income,  and  uat  stock  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  would  not  have  to  sell  out  and 
re-invest,  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  be  damnified  at 
all ;  but  beyond  that  I  still  mainiwin  that  you  ought  to 

S'vo  him  something  for  taking  a  good  businosa  from 
m  which  he  has  Men  at  great  psins  and  trooble  to 
make. 

24.666.  {Ohainnan.)  But  you  give  him  the  ftall  raihie 
of  that  business  in  the  present  and  the  ftitnre  P — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  answer  yon  more  satis- 
factorily than  I  have.  I  still  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
differ  from  your  Lordship  in  that  respect. 

iGhaiinnan.)  Do  not  suppose  I  am  expressing  any 
opinion  at  all.  I  am  only  putting  to  you  a  case  l^t 
may  be  presented  to  you ;  and  I  want  to  know  yoor 
answer  to  it.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  nqnessing  o{4iuons 
in  what  I  am  saying. 

24.667.  (2£r,  De  Boeh  Porter.)  Would  you  say  that  the 
{tfeaent  Stook  Bzohange  value  in  no  way  expresses  i^e 
value  that  yon  i>ut  upon  the  undertaking  P — Nop  it  does 
not,  because  the  public  who  affect  the  price  on  the 
Stook  Exchange  do  not  see  as  far  as  we,  the  directors, 
see,  what  is  the  value  of  cor  nndertaking. 

24.668.  Then  yon  do  not  consider  the  present  value  of 
stook  any  inAex  of  its  real  value  P — No,  I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  that;  I  think  it  is  an  index  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
that  is  all. 

24.669.  (ChaU-man.)  But  you  think  the  Stock 
Exchange  does  not  allow  sufficiently  for  that  future 
prosperity  or  future  increase  wMoh  you,  knowing  all 
about  it,  anticipate  ? — No ;  and  that  is  tolly  exemp^^d 
by  the  present  state  of  things. 

24.670.  Let  ua  see :  is  that  why  the  Stock  Exchange 
value  is  not  sufficient — that  it  does  not  allow  enough 
for  the  prospective  increase  which  yon  contemplate  P — 
That  is  why ;  they  do  not  know. 

24.671.  (Kr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  still  your  pro- 
prietors are  willing  occasionally  to  put  stock  in  the 
market  at  the  present  day  P — Certainly;  if  a  man  wants 
to  sell,  he  has  to  take  what  he  can  get  for  it. 

24,6?2.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Stock 
Exchange  does  not  take  into  account  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  clause  P — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
doee  or  does  not ;  I  cannot  say.  Of  course,  as  a  general 
view  you  would  say,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  the 
article  in  the  market,  that  the  man  who  bnya  it  is 
supposed  to  know  all  about  it,  what  are  its  adnntagea 
and  what  are  its  disadvantages.  But  wbAt  I  say  ia 
thia :  as  regards  the  water  company's  stock,  at  uiy  rate 
as  regards  my  company's,  the  prospects  of  the  company 
are  very  difi'erent  to  what  they  have  been  supposed  to 
be.  Those  facts  are  not  in  the  minds  of  the  genial 
public,  and  consequently  the  value  as  represented  by 
the  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  the  valno.  I 
would  illustrate  it  in  thia  way :  six  months  ago  tho 
Southwark  and  Yanxhall  shares  could  be  bought  for 
1602.;  to-day  you  cannot  buy  t^m  under  2021.; 
therefore,  the  Stock  Exchange  evident^  did  not  know 
what  I  knew — what  were  the  |HraspeotB  of  the  oompai^ 
in  those  six  months. 

24,678.  {Chairman.)  Do  yon  think  it  was  the  evidence 
you  gave  us  the  other  day  that  has  made  the  shares 
shoot  np  P — No,  what  has  made  the  shares  shoot  up'  is 
because  the  publio  have  to  some  extent  realised  what 
was  known  to  the  directors  by  om*  having  paid  an 
increased  dividend  for  the  last  half-year. 

24,674.  It  was  the  increased  dividend  P — That  is  the 
way  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  public.  Therefore, 


Sir  JT. 
Knight. 
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BOTAL  COlOaSSION  ON  WATEE  S17FPLT : 


Sir  B.  I  say,  the  Stock  Exchange  value  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
tCwiffM,    representing  the  Talue  of  the  shares  of  the  companioa. 

«  Feb.  *M  34.675.  I  suppose  the  Stock  Exchange  foUowH  slowly 
the  rise  of  diviaend — it  does  not  anticipate  the  rise  of 
dividends  as  a  mle,  it  follows  it  P — That  is  abont  the 
plain  statement  of  it. 

2'i,676.  Of  conrse  the  prudent  purchaser  takes  care 
not  to  give  too  much  for  possible  future  gains  P — He 
knows  nothing  abont  future  gains  except  by  geenral 
nunonr. 

24^677.  AndgosBin  on  the  Stock  Exchange  P— Stock 
Ssohainge  rnmonr,  tm  is  nlL 

24.678.  H»Te  yon  got  a  broker  wlio  belongs  to  yon, 
M  it  were  P— As  a  company,  do  yoa  mean  P 

24.679.  Yofi,  who  represents  the  company  P  —  We 
never  have  any  occasion  to  employ  a  broker. 

[l£r.  Claude  Baggallay.)  All  new  capital  has  to  be  sold 
wider  the  anotion  clauses. 

{Wifneu.)  Eveiytiiingis  tendered  for;  we  emplOTa 
hriAae  so  &r  as  getting  a  quotation  for  a  new  stock,  that 
is  all. 

24.680.  (Ohairman.)  Have  yon  anythiu^i  to  odd  npon 
this  point  of  the  flnaiLoial  expediency,  or  inexpediency, 
of  purchase?  I  have  put  difficulties  to  you,  not  as 
adopting  them,  but  in  order  to  elicit  what  you  have  to 
gayf — On  that  question  of  the  inexpediency  of  purchase 
by  a  public  body,  I  have  given  you  the  iUostration  of 
we  case  t^t  ishefbre  you  now. 

24.681.  Ton  say  it  is  inexpedient  to  sell  to  the  London 
County  Oonncil  booanse  they  are  bent  upon  "Wales  P — 
No,  bnt  becanse  1  am  quite  satisfied  that  they  would 
cany  out  all  future  works  in  a  far  more  extravagant 
manner  than  the  oomptmies  woald  if  left  to  themselves. 

24.682.  "Why  are  you  satisfied  of  that  now  P— I  can 
only  jndge  by  what  I  have  seen  in  the  past.  Two  or 
three  yeiurs  ago  what  did  we  see  P  We  saw  the  London 
County  Oonncil  making  a  proposition  to  bnild  municipal 
buildings.  They  selectied  the  most  extravagant  site  in 
London — by  the  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  put  down 
the  cost,  which  ran  to  I  do  not  Know  how  many  millions. 
We,  the  water  companies,  in  managing  our  concerns 
have  not  gone  to  an  enormous  expenditure  for  offices 
and  matters  of  that  sort. 

24.683.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  if  they  were  the 
purchasers,  they  would  instwitly  erect  a  palace  over  your 
engiue-houseP — I  am  not  snggesting  anything  of  the 
sort,  if  you  will  excuse  me  ;  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
we  can  only  gather  by  illustration  what  would  be  done 
in  the  future  by  what  has  been  proposed  to  be  done  in 
the  past,  under  other  circumstanoes  and  conditions. 

24.684.  {Mr.  De  Soek  Porter.)  Have  we  not  the  ex. 
perienoe  of  three  or  four  very  large  municipalities  P 
Take  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow.  Has  it 
been  so  veir  disastrous  in  their  case  for  tiiie  public  P — 
I  know  nothing  about  those  except  what  I  have  read  in 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  be&)re  this  Com- 
mission, therefore,  if  I  repeated  anything  at  all,  it  would 
simply  be  what  you  have  heard  before  as  regards  these 
matt^.  I  have  prepared  a  table  as  regards  some  few 
of  these  places,  and  I  can  show  yon  the  difference 
between  their  charges  and  ours. 

24.685.  {Chairman.)  Another  table — ^we  have  already 
had  two  or  three  fhim  the  water  companies  P — I  know, 
and  I  have  been  very  chary  abont  introducing  auy  other 
tables  to  your  notice. 

24.686.  Is  the  table  difEerent  to  those  we  have  had. 
or  not  P — ^This  table  shows  the  average  amount  received 
per  1,000  gallons  for  water  supplied  by  the  eight 
m<}tropolitan  water  companies,  and  also  in  six  pro- 
vincial towns,  where  the  water  supply  is  in  the  honds  of 
the  Corporation.  This  is  on  rather  a  different  basis  to 
what  you  have  heard,  because  this  is  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  amount  of  water  supplied.  If  you  take  the 
Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  Water  Ooiupany,  yon  will 
see  we  get  4"7<i.  per  cent,  for  every  1,000  gallons  of 
water  we  supply;  Leicester  gets  10'6d.  per  cent,  for 
every  1,000  giulons  of  water  wey  supply ;  Nottingham 
gets  8d.  per  cent.,  and  Birmingham  gets  7-2d.  per  cent. 
The  only  one  that  gets  a  price  approximating  to  onr  own 
is  Liverpool ;  they  get  4r8d.  per  1,000  gallons,  whitet 
onrs  is  4*7(^  per  1,000  gallons.  There  is  one  that 
gets  it  veiT  mnch  cheaper,  that  is  Clasgow.  They  get 
it  at  2'6a.  per  1,000  gallons,  but  then,  of  conrse, 
Glasgow  can  hardly  be  compared,  because  the  water  is 
»t  t^i-  door,  BO  to  speak,  and  it  is  not  filtered,  or 
H^Oiing  of  that  BWfe 


{Tke  witnsM  handed  in  ike  table.   8»  Appendix  T.  1.) 

24.687.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Farter.}  The  Thames  is  at  your 
door,  is  it  not  P — Yes,  but  it  has  to  be  filtered. 

24.688.  {Chavrmart.)  Kanufautnred  P— It  has  to  be 
brought  a  long  way.  It  has  to  be  brought  something 
like  IS  or  20  miles  before  it  gets  into  onr  district. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  You  have  to  oonstmct  a 
reservoir. 

24.689.  {Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  And  it  has  to  be 
pumped  P — All  onr  water  has  to  be  pumped.  Glasgow, 
ytnt  know,  is  supplied  by  gravitation,  and  has  no 
pnmping,  and  no  expense  of  that  sort  at  all,  so  that 
they  can  hardly  be  brought  into  comparison.  Still 
there  is  the  tact  that  water  supplied  in  London  by  onr 
company  is  cheaper  than  the  water  supplied  by  those 
large  provincial  towns. 

24.690.  (3fr.  De  Bock  Forter.)  How  were  those  six 
towns  selected  P— Becanse  they  an  six  large  towns, 
that  is  alL 


L.  Does  the  table  include  Manchester  P— Yes, 

Kanchester  is  6'2cZ.  against  our  4*7(2. 

24.692.  {Mr.  Glovude  Baggallay.)  It  gives  the  six 
largest  towns  f — The  six  largest ;  that  is  the  idea. 

24.693.  {Ghavrman.)  The  six  largest  of  the  19  we 
have  already  had  F — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

24.694.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  But  yon  have  only 
contrasted  these  charges  with  those  of  your  own 
company,  that  4'7(i.  is  not  the  average  P — No^  the 
average  \n  London  is  6'9(2. — that  is  7d.,  yon  may  say. 
Even  then,  Birmingham,  Leicester,  and  Kottingham 
are  above  that  average  of  the  whole  of  London.  I  can 
give  you  the  quantities  supplied  per  head  if  you  think 
it  would  help  you  at  all. 

24.695.  {Chairman..)  lHo,  thank  you,  my  head  will  not 
hold  all  these  tables ;  I  assure  yon  I  am  enrfeited  with 
them  P  —  We  supply  40  gallons  per  head  against 
28  gallons  per  head  sapplied  by  IdTerpool  for  the  same 
money. 

24.696.  I  forget,  bnt  I  think  your  rates  for  water  ate 
not  among  the  nigh  rates  in  London? — ^Thatis  so. 

24.697.  Yon  are  lower  than  Lambeth  P— We  are 
lower  than  Lambeth,  but  onr  peroenta^  is  h^hw  tlun 
the  other  companies,  I  think.  I  can  give  yoa  all  tiiose 
matters  in  detail. 

24,696.  What  do  yon  mean  by  yoor  percentage  being 
hitler  P — We  are  allowed  to  charge  o  per  cent.,  the 
West  Middlesex,  I  think,  4  per  cent.,  uia  the  Lambeth 
7}  per  cent.  However,  I  can  give  yoor  Lordship  full 
information  on  thM  point,  aa  I  have  the  tables  before 
me. 

24.699.  I  think  we  have  hod  all  of  it— we  do  not 
want  it  over  again  P— You  have  got  it  on  the  basis 
of  population,  I  think,  or  rateable  value,  bnt  that  gives 
yon  a  false  conolosion;  you  ought  to  have  it  on  the 
amount  of  water  suppUed,  and  the  quantity  supplied 
per  head,  else  you  will  not  gat  it  correctly. 

{Mr.  B'll/otir  Browne.)  The  company  does  not  charge 
by  quantity  of  water  supplied,  but  by  rateable  value. 

{Witnets.)  I  have  a  table  which  shows  the  variation 
in  the  percentage  which  has  to  be  charged  ou  the 
rateable  values  of  each  of  the  companies ;  it  also  shows 
the  gross  annual  income ;  and  another  column  shows 
the  annual  ocpenditnre ;  consequently  you  get  the  net 
annual  inoome  per  house.  Yon  will  see  that  our  net 
annual  inoome  per  house  is  1*061.,  and  we  get  1&7I.  per 
thousand  people,  and  supply  280  gallons  per  house.  If 
your  Lordship  will  compare  that  with  one  of  t^  lower 
charging  companies — talce  the  Chelsea  Company  for 
instance — yon  will  see  how  enormously  cheaper  we 
supply  water  than  the  Chelsea  Oompany  do,  although 
their  authorised  rate  per  cent,  is  only  3  to  4  per  cent., 
against  oni'  6  per  oent. 

24.700.  Will  you  put  in  that  table  P— Yes. 

{Tlie  witness  handed  in  Table.    See  Appendix  T,  2.) 

24.701.  Yon  have  not  put  your  rates  that  I  can  bbc, 
anywhere  in  this  table ;  are  your  rates  higher  than  the 
Chelsea  rates  P — Onr  rates  are  5  per  oent. ;  the  Chelsea 
are  3  to  4  per  cent. ;  bnt  although  we  have  5  per  cent, 
and  they  have  3  to  4  per  cent,,  yet  we  supply  water 
cheaper  than  they  do. 

24.702.  Half  as  cheap  P— We  supply  it  at  1-06^.  per 
house,  as  against  their  2-751. 

24.703.  That  is  less  than  half  P  —  Tee.  Then  we 
supi^  per  thousand  people  for  1671,  agaiasfe  their  3721. 
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24,^M.  Therefore,  ^tlunigh  you  have  got  a  higher 
percent^  of  charge  than  the  Chelsea,  yon  sapply  yonr 
water  dieaper,  or  at  less  money  P — Cheaper ;  uiat  is  the 
point  I  want  to  empfaBeiM. 

24.705.  I  sappode  yon  acoonnb  for  that  by  the  fact 
that  the  Ohelsea  district  consiBts  of  highly-rated  houses, 
wberMB  yoitrs  consists  of  poor  houscfi  F — That  is  the 
resBOS,  I  have  uo  doubt. 

24.706.  Do  yon  think  that  that  VBrintion  of  chai^ 
between  your  5  per  cent,  and  the  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  the 
Cbelsea  would  have  to  be  maintained  even  by  a  pur- 
chaser?— Certainly,  it  ought  to  be  maiutainedP — It  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  the  Tariatioii  in  the  charge 
in  difTereot  parts  of  tha  Metropolis  should  he  main- 
tuned-  It  would  be  a  great  injustice  in  my  opinion, 
and  very  unfair  to  the  poor,  especially  if  there  was  an 
equalisation  of  rates  all  over  the  Metropolis,  unless  you 
equalise  them  down  to  tho  lowest  charge.  Then  that 
neold  bring  it  to  a  charge  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  business  company  to  supply  water  at  all  in  our 
districL  A  company  can  supply  water  in  a  good  dis. 
triot  at  a  very  muoh  lower  percentage  than  we  can  in 
onr  distrioL  Therefore,  the  on^  levelling  down  would 
be  lerellii^f  down  to  the  lowest ;  and  then  I  do  not 
know  what  extra  charge  would  hare  to  bo  made  on  the 
pabtic  in  the  form  of  some  rate-in-aid. 

2^707.  Is  there  much  difi*ereDoe  between  your  diR- 
trict  and  the  ZiambethP  —  Tes,  a  very  considerable 
di&rence. 

24.708.  Which  has  got  Uie  worst  olau  of  housee  f — 

We  have. 

34.709.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  Lambeth  has  a 
rating  power  much  higher  than  yours ;  has  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  utey  are  fi  to  7}. 

34.710.  How  can  you  justify  that  extra  2)  per  cent, 
that  the  Lambeth  hare  got.  if  they  have  got  a  better 
distriot  than  yoa  P  —  ThMe  terms  were  fixed  by 
^liament. 

24.711.  Of  course,  I  know  that ;  bat  I  aak  you  to 
jnstifv  it  ? — ^I  cannot  justilV  it  with  the  information 
tbst  I  possess  at  present.  What  I  was  proceeding  to 
Ray  AVBs  Uiat  Parliament  had  all  the  information  beiore 
it  at  die  timei  Mid  no  doubt  justiGed  the  charge.  That 
is  the  only  reply  I  can  make. 

24.712.  You  do  not  sea  any  justification  for  this, 
namely,  that  in  two  ac^oinhig  distriots  the  better  one 
should  have  higher  percentage? — Except  this — it 
may  be,  and  I  think  it  is,  that  the  Lambeth  district  is 
far  more  scattered  than  the  Southwark  district.  Our 
houses  lie  very  closely  together,  and,  consequently, 
although  they  are  poor  and  small,  yet  they  are  not  at 
such  a  long  distance  apart,  and  scattered  like  the 
Lambeth  Company's  houses  are.  That  may  be  a 
reason ;  but  I  cannot  give  the  reasons.  Then,  again, 
the  Lambeth  sapply  at  a  much  higher  level  than 
we  do. 

34.713.  More  pumping  to  do,  I  suppose  P — That 
Tould  be  a  reason  why  they  ought  to  hjave  a  higher 
price. 

24.714.  {Sir  John  Doringlon.)  What  level  do  they  ran 
up  to  P— 400  feet,  I  am  told  by  our  engineer. 

{Mr.  Clamde  BaggaUtM/.)  A.t  Sydraham  and  Norwood 
they  have  a  very  lugb  district. 

34,716.  {Chavrmaiu)  Do  you  find  examples  of  a  similar 
variation  of  charge  in  other  common  requirements  of  the 
whole  Metropolis? — Yes.  Alluding  to  the  other  com- 
panies, you  will  see  on  thetdile  I  have  put  in  tluatthey 
are  all  set  out  there. 

24,716.  I  have  now  passed  from  water ;  I  have  heard, 
I  believe,  what  you  have  got  to  say  in  justification  of 
the  varying  chaises  for  water,  but  I  thought  you 
would,  perhaps,  wish  to  strengthen  your  argument  by 
pj^nting  out  tlubt  there  are  varying  charges  for  other 
nqnirements  as  well  as  water  V — Yes.  It  is  a  recog- 
nised principle  that  the  occupier  of  a  largo  house  pays 
mcnre  than  the  oocnpier  of  a  small  one.  ITor  instance, 
sappose  the  late  for  this  purpose  is  Is.  in  the  £,  the 
occupier  of  a  house  worth  bOOl.  per  umnm  pays  251., 
while  ihe  oocnpieT  of  a  house  worth  2fi2.  pays  a6i. ;  and 
so  it  is  with  lighting  and  erary  other  expense  of  making 
or  msintenance.  But  the  lighting  and  the  maintenance 
is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  occupier  who  pays  251. 
has  no  more  right  of  user  of  it  than  the  2S<.  occupier. 
I  am  speiJdng  of  repairing,  cleaning,  and  maintwiance 
of  roads.  Those  charges  vary  in  erery  distriot  cf  the 
Xetropolis,  yet  the  user  of  the  roads  is  common  to  all 
X  985M. 


inhabitants,  from  whatever  district  they  come.   And     Sir  J?, 
then  there  is  that  comparison  that  I  have  placed  before  Knight. 
your  Lordship.    So  it  is  with  all  taxation  ;  a  man  with  — — 
a  big  house  pays  more  for  poor  rate  than  a  man  with  a   6  Feb.  'ftO 
small  honse,  and  the  potir  rate  differs  all  over  the  -■ — — - 
Metropolis. 

24.717.  When  you  say  more,  of  course  he  pays  more 
if  he  pays  so  much  per  cent.,  but  he  does  not  pay  more 
in  proportion  P — No,  not  if  you  take  the  value  of  his 
premises. 

24.718.  I  do  not  qnite  see  how  that  justifies  a 
difference  Ijetween  7^  per  cent,  for  a  Lambeth  house 
and  6  per  cent,  for  a  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  house, 
those  houses  being  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
street  P — That  would  be  so  to  a  very  small  extent. 
There  are  a  few  streets  where  we  supply  side  by  side ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  possibly  go  into  the 
reasons  which  induced  Parliament  to  give  7^  per  cent. 
I  can  only  state  the  reasons  which  I  have  to  yonr  Lord- 
ship--difference  in  the  level,  and  a  more  scattered 
district.  At  the  time  when  the  rate  was  made,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Lambeth  district  was  very 
sparsely  occupied. 

27.719.  Of  course  that  does  not  concern  yon  im- 
mediately, but  it  will  concern  Lambeth  a  great  deal, 
because  it  has  been  suggested  that  any  arbitrator  who 
fixed  what  yon  were  to  be  paid  should  have  the  power 
to  say  this  7}  cent,  is  altogether  an  iniquitous 
charge,  and  ought  to  be  cnt  down  to  five  ?— On  that 
point,  if  you  wul  forgive  me,  I  would  say  the  Lambeth 
Oompanj^,  when  they  came  before  you,  would  be  the 
best  parties  to  explain  it. 

24.720.  Yery  well.  I  suppose  yon  would  defend  also 
the  proposition  that,  although  you  do  not  supply  Uiat 
water,  you  are  to  go  on  receiving  the  (diargeF — ^It  is 
palpable,  I  think,  tiiat  that  must  be  so.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  any  othei*  course  that  I  know  of.  It  is 
not  12ie  ^juantily  consumed  that  causes  the  charge. 
Water  in  its  orude  state  costs  next  to  nothing;  but  in 
OTder  to  render  it  of  excellent  quality  and  deUver  it  to 
the  houses  tiiere  is  an  enormous  outlay  uid  expense, 
and  it  is  to  pay  a  fair  profit  on  fiuMe  wat  the  rate  ia 
levied.  Thsee  are  heavy  expraises— payments  to  the 
Conservators,  watching  and  purifyingihe  river,  storage, 
filtration,  engine  power  and  buildings — then  for  trunk 
mains  and  distributing  mains  and  pipes,  and  then  for 
all  the  great  expenses  of  the  management  and  main- 
tenance, and  the  innumerable  outgoings  of  a  great 
business.  All  Ihis  has  to  be  done  to  put  a  single  gallon 
into  an^  premises,  and  all  these  expenses  are  constant. 
If  from  frost  or  some  other  oircumstance  beyond  the 
company's  control,  the  occupier  sets  no  water,  all  these 
expnises  are  still  going  on,  and  a  great  many  more 
in  addition ;  and  in  the  case  of  frost  the  stoppage  is 
mainly  caused  by  the  exposed  condition  of  tbs  oooupier*B 
own  supply  pipes,  and  the  absence  of  adequate  storage 
on  his  premises  to  meet  such  an  emergencyr  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  company  ought  to  be 
recompensed,  even  though  they  cannot  supply  the  ' 
water,  beoanse  I  say  it  is  for  the  construction  of  all 
these  wwks  that  you  have  to  pay  interest,  and  if  ttie 
companies  had  not  been  secured  by  Parliament  in  the 
receipt  of  a  payment  to  represent  the  interest  in  all 
these  works,  you  would  never  have  got  the  capital 
subscribed  at  all  to  carry  out  your  water  undertakmgs. 

24.721.  How  long  ia  that  to  go  on,  because  it  does 
strike  the  mere  lay  mind  not  versed  in  water  business 
as  a  little  odd  that  you  are  to  go  on  for  ever  paying 
water  i-ates  and  gettii^  no  water  P — It  could  scarcely 
go  on  for  ever. 

24.722.  That  is  why  I  asked  you;  you  say  it  ought 
to  go  on  although  tnere  has  been  a  frost,  although 
there  has  been  a  drought,  and  although  there  has  been 
a  fUlure  of  supply  for  some  reason ;  I  aak  you  how 
long  ought  it  to  lutP— It  mig^t  go  on  as  Itmg  as  the 
supply  IS  interfered  with  from  cucunuttanoes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  company. 

24,728.  If  the  company  says :  *'  I  have  got  no  re- 
"  servoirs,  I  cannot  help  it,  my  supply  is  out;  I  have 
'*  no  water  to  give  ycu"P — The  question  of  no  re- 
servoirs, I  submit,  is  a  matter  within  the  control  of 
the  company ;  but  an  insufficiency  of  reservoirs,  caused 
by  an  extraordinary  state  of  natural  circumstances,  is 
not  wil^in  the  control  of  the  oompany. 

{Mr.  Petriber.)  Drought  and  flwst,  I  thick,  are  the 
only  two  causes  of  exemption. 

{Ohmrman.)  And  all  nnaroidable  accidents. 
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(3fr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Bejond  tha  compuij'B 
<;ontrol — it  all  tama  npon  that. 

24.724.  (Ohavrman.)  Then  I  shoald  like  to  bear  from 
you  what  is  within  the  control  of  the  company.  Sap* 
poBing  the  company  has  been  wanting  in  foreBight. 
has  not  provided  reservoirs  enough,  has  not  provided 
pumping  power  enough,  has  noc  prorided  anplicato 
mains  aod  pnmps  when  they  ought  prudently  to  be 
provided  ;  is  it  then  to  go  on  getting  its  water  rates, 
although  it  supplies  no  water  P — ^Tbat  would  all  depend 
as  to  whether  the  de&oiency  in  any  one  of  the  circum- 
atance^i  which  your  Lordship  has  mentioned  is  caused 
by  any  ordinary  natural  causes,  or  came  about  from 
extraordinary  natural  cause?. 

24.725.  {Sir  John  Voi-ingion.)  Who  would  determine 
thatP — I  maintain  that  a  company  supplying  water 
ought  to  put  itRelf  into  a  position  to  meet  all  ordinary 
and  natural  ciroumstanoeB ;  but  I  maintun  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  any  body  that  it  should  put 
itself  in  a  position  to  meet  causes  whioh  may  never 
arise  at  all ;  that  would  be  an  nselesB  ezpencUtnre  of 
capital  and  »  waste  of  money. 

24.726.  (Ohairmcm.)  Then  you  would  have  said  that 
any  company  wm  acting  foolishly,  which  in  1S97 
provided  itself  ^rith  a  storage  for  snob  a  year  as  WS8  f 
—1898  was  an  exceptional  year. 

24.727.  Exactly ;  do  not  repeat  it  att  over  again.  Is 
what  I  have  just  put  to  you  a  fair  inference  from  what 
you  have  just  said — 12S8  was  an  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  year  not  to  be  foreseen — therefore  it 
would  be  absurd  to  require  a  company  to  provide  itself 
for  such  a  year  as  that  do  not  say  it  would  be 
absurd ;  I  think  it  would  be  unadvisable  

24.728.  Tcry  well,  I  will  take  the  milder  word, 

**  unadviRable,"  if  you  like   P — Because  it  would  bo  a 

great  expenditure  of  capital. 

Si4,730.  So  if  we  get  another  year  of  drought  next 
year  agiun,  the  consumer  has  to  go  ou  paying  water 
rates,  and  absolutely  gets  no  water? — ^Yes,  if  we  have 
the  same  exceptional  ciroumstanoes  as  regards  that 
year. 

24,730.  When  docs  a  year  become  exceptional? — 
When  it  gets  something  extraordinary  beyond  that 
which  previous  oxporicnco  has  taught  u»to  o.\peet-. 

24,7i}l.  I  suppose  you  expect  to  get  years  sometimes 
above  and  sometimes  below  the  average  P — Yes. 

34.732.  At  what  point  of  variation  from  the  average 
does  it  becomo  an  extraordinary  year,  for  which  toe 
company  are  not  responsible? — I  think  I  could  only 
answer  that  by  reference  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
past.  Our  experience  in  the  past  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  1893  would  be  a  fair  year  to  expect  tho 
oompanies  to  provide  against. 

24.733.  But  not  1898  P— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  It  would  bo  legislating  under  a  sort  of  feeling  of 

.  panic  to  prorido  for  1898. 

24.734.  {Ma}or-Gtmm-al  8coit.)  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  year  like  1898  should  not  recur  next  year? — The 
only  reply  to  that  is  that  it  had  not  occurred  for  some- 
thing like  100  years  previously.  Of  course,  it  can,  and 
anything  might  occur ;  the  Thames  might  run  dr>' 
next  year,  but  that  is  not  tho  way,  I  submit,  that  we 
should  legislate  to  meet  such  requirements  as  thtjse. 

2'l-,735.  Should  not  a  company  providing  for  vast 
popuifiiious  like  that  of  London,  fit  its  woncs  to  mecc 
uiyknown  emer^ncy  ? — I  said  on  a  previous  occasion, 
Jwhen  I  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission,  that  I 
considered  every  eompany  onght  to  have  in  reserve  at 
least  4  million  gallons  per  day,  not  likely  to  be  wanted 
under  ordinary  circum»tanceH. 

24,736.  Thero  you  arc  endeavouring  to  meet  thoeo 
exceptional  emergencies  which  only  occur  at  very  long 
intervals  P — Last  year  tho  exceptional  emergency  was 
met.  It  occurred  quite  unexpectedly,  but  yet  tbe  com- 
panies, by  a  little  assistance  from  each  other,  were 
enabled  to  tide  over  that  emergency.  I  submit  that 
that  ia  the  reason  why  we  need  not  contemplate  or 
provide  for  such  an  emergency  occurring  again. 

:^4,737.  Then  you  suggest  that  the  companies  should 
do  collectively  what  yon  consider  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  single  company  to  doP — No,  I  do  not  say  that — far 
from.  it.  I  say  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  in- 
cumbent upon  every  company  to  supply  itself  with 
mains  and  water  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
maximum  requirements  of  its  distnet.  They  onght 
nut  io  bo  ollowod  to  depend  upon  a  common  stock  of 


water  to  draw  npon,  except  as  emergency  arises,  loeh 
as  we  had  last  year ;  then  a  common  stodk  of  water 
would  be  provided,  from  which  a  company  wanting  it 
would  get  aasistaince. 

34,788.  That  is  a  different  way  of  providing  for 
exceptional  emergencies,  whioh  only  occur  at  Icoig 
intervals  of  time  P— That  would  be  one  way  of  providing 
for  it  no  doubt. 

24.739.  {Bvr  George  Bruce.)  Even  in  1898,  London  was 
not  without  water  P — No ;  not  at  all. 

24.740.  The  company  whioh  gave  least  gave  20 
gallons  per  day  per  head? — think  it  was  25  gallons 

per  day  per  head. 

{ChM/rwan.)  Yes,  including  the  trade  sapplies. 
(Witneu.)  1  think  it  was  25. 

2^741.  {Bvr  Oeorge  Bruce.)  You  do  not  call  that  a 
famine,  do  yon? — Qertainly  not.*  As  I  ventured  to  say 
before,  I  call  it  a  1cm  boontiful  supply  thou  they 
usually  give. 

24.742.  (Ghairman.)  We  will  agree  that  it  is  not  a 
famine,  and  that  that  would  uot  be  the  r^ht  word  to 
use ;  but,  at  least,  the  state  of  thing*  in  the  "EMt  London 
district  was  a  withdrawal  of  those  oonditioiu}  of 
supply  which  have  been  put  upon  the  company  on 
the  one  hand  hj  tbe  same  Act.s  of  Parliament  that 
have  given  them  the  water  charges  on  the  other  ? — 
Yes. 

24.743.  I  mean  the  constant  supply  up  to  a  certiun 
level  has  been  put  upon  them  by  the  very  some  Act 
of  Parliament  that  gave  them  the  right  to  make 
certain  ohorgesP — ^Hiat  constant  supply  has  been 
put  upon  the  companies  since  ^ery  were  flist  estidi- 
linhed. 

24.744.  Well?— That  points  to  this:  that  it  has 
not  grown  np  with  them  from  their  inception  and 
commencement ;  it  has  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
them  in  oomparatiTely  late  yearn,  and  they  hare  taken 
it  in  hand,  I  think,  exceedingly  well. 

24.745.  Ton  always  fly  off  at  a  tangent  P— I  will  try 

not  to. 

'i'1,746.  The  \wint  of  my  question  was  that,  although 
there  was  uot  a  famine,  yet  there  was  a  failure  in  those 
conditions  of  supply  which  are  the  obli^tion  of  tho 
company,  just  as  their  power  of  charge  is  their  right 
or  their  privilege  P — That  is  Bo. 

24,747.  Do  yon  contend  that  the  rights  are  to  remain 
unimpaired,  although  the  duties  are  not  fhlSUed? — 
Those  extra  duties  were  put  npon  the  companies  without 
any  extra  payment. 

2^743.  Sometimes  yon  take  your  stand  npon  the 
Parliunentary  position,  and  you  are  satisfied ;  while, 
at  other  times,  yon  grumble  at  the  Parliamentary 
position.  I  say,  looki^  at  the  Parliamentary  position 
as  a  whole,  it  on  the  one  hand  gires  certain  rights  of 
charge,  and  on  the  other  band  imposes  certain 
obligations  ? — Yes. 

24,749.  If  your  contention  is  that  the  company  is  to 

get  all  its  privileges,  and  not  fulfil  its  obligabons  ? 

— I  beg  to  submit  that  the  rights  of  charge  were 
fixed  many  years  previously  to  these  extra  duties 
being  put  upon  the  companies,  and  tbe  companies 
had  no  extra  charge  given  them  for  these  extra  duties. 
I  should  like  to  hand  in  a  table  showing  the  final, 
yearly  sums  payable  to  the  Sinking  Fund  by  the 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company  when  all  the  present 
nnthorised  capital,  together  with  the  650,0001.  anth(»- 
riscd  under  the  Company's  Act  of  1898,  is  issued  and 
matured  for  contribution ;  calculated  on  Dividends  on 
Ordinary  Stock  and  Shares,  vailing  from  6  per  cent, 
to  10  per  cent. 

(77ie  wlfnets  Jtandcd  in  Table.    See  Appendix  Y,  3.) 

(3fr.  Claitds  "Baggallay.)  Before  yon  leave  the  ques- 
tion about  charging  and  not  supplying,  I  used  the 
words  just  now,  "beyond  tho  companies'  control"; 
one  ought  to  liavo  the  exact  word^  which  are,  "  frost, 
'*  unusual  drought,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  or 
"  accident."  That  is  the  general  law,  which  p-ovides 
equally  throughout  tho  United  Kingdom,  even  if  it  was 
a  corporation  supply. 

{GhoA/rman.)  Yes.  it  would  not  be  the  less  startlmg 
if  the  London  County  Council  were  to  go  on  the  whole 
summer  exacting  water  rates,  and  giving  no  water. 
It  would  be  equally  startling  to  the  lay  mind. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  That  applies  to  every 
company  and  every  corporation.    That  only  relieres 
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them  fr<m  wnallAea,    Of  oonrse,  there  is  no  ohu^ 
mlea  tlwra  is  a  rapply  laid  on. 

{Chairman.)  I  anderstood  it  relieved  them  from  my 
penal^  for  not  Riving  the  Bnpplj. 

(iff.  Olaude  BaggaUay.)  Baring  the  temporary 
period,  which  ia  ctnitrolled  by  thoBO  oiroomBtanoea 
mentioned  in  the  Motion.  There  is  no  water  rate  if 
the;  do  not  have  a  supply  laid  on. 

(Ur.Ba^mtr  Brovme^  It  still  leaves  them  the  right  to 
ehsrge. 

24,750.  (Ohaxraum.)  It  still  leaves  then  the  ri^t  to 
ehuge,  aUhoagh  there  is  no  snpply       reason  of 

dronghl,  frost,  or  other  nnavoidable  accident.  I  am 
not  saying  it  is  not  right ;  I  only  want  to  know  how 
&r  it  is  to  be  carried.  What  has  been  the  tendency  in 
joordisbrict?  Has  it  been  for  rateable  valnes  to  go 
np  or  go  down  P— I  have  tho  flgnres  for  the  laat  few 
jears,  and  I  will  give  them  to  your  Lordship  directly. 
I  csB  give  it  to  yon  in  the  effeot  of  the  increase  in  oar 
reveDoe  only,  bnt  in  that  it  will  come  to  llie  same 
thing. 

2i751.  That  is  in  the  table  which  yoa  handed  in  at 

Queetion  24,700,  ia  it  not  P— No,  it  is  not  in  that  table. 

2i7^2.  That  table  gives  the  gross  annual  income  and 
the  net  annual  income ;  ia  that  not  your  revenue  P 
—Tea,  but  I  hare  got  it  in  a  more  concise  form  here. 
That  gives  you  the  whole  of  the  income,  including 
meters.  I  have  got  here  a  table  showing  the  domestio 
irater  rental  of  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  Company 
for  the  yeara  1891  to  1896,  the  yearly  increase  therein 
and  an  analyaia  of  anch  increase. 

[The  wttnaH  handed  in  Table.   See  Appendix  Y.,  4.) 

21.753.  (Kr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Might  X  ask  whether 
those  inoreases  shown  in  that  last  tv>le  are  inoreaaea 
which  go  on  during  the  years  onming  between  the 
qninqnennial  re-valnations  r — ^Yes. 

21.754.  So  they  are  not  dependent  upon  the  re- 
Tilnations  at  qvinqnennial  periods  P — ^No. 

2^755.  These  are  simply  the  additions  in  the 
interval  P— Yea. 

(OAatrman.)  Do  the  vestries  each  year  revise  the 
ntebookP 

(3fr.  OloMtde  Baggalla/y.)  They  make  a  supplementary 

liaL 

{Mr.  Liltlenr.)  Only  in  cases  of  alterations  of  pro- 
pertiea.  If  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  value  of 
property,  or  a  general  decrease  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, they  cannot  deal  with  it ;  it  is  only  at  the 
(juinquenniala  they  can  deal  with  that.  lu  between, 
it.  is  really  more  new  cironmatancea  arising  and  new 
propertiee,  or  aome^ing  of  that  kind,  that  they  can 
deal  with. 
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{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Alterationa  t  Sir  H. 

Knif/ht, 

(Mr.  Little}:)  Yes.   

G  Feb.  '99 

(Wiinets.)  I  see  that  the  increase  we  got  is  from  new  '  

supplies  and  increase  in  meter  chtu'geB. 

24.756.  What  increased  amomits  have  yon  paid  in 
rates  during  that  period  P — Oomporiug  the  two  years 
of  Hke  quinquennial,  the  first  year,  and  the  last  year, 
the  first  year  it  is  18,8092.,  and  the  last  year,  1896,  it 

is  24,2092.,  the  increase  being  5,9002. 

24.757.  5,9002.  increase  in  the  rates  paid  P— Yea. 

34.758.  5tlQ2.  increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  the 
houses  you  chargeP — Yes,  that  ia  the  reaolt  of  the  five 
years.  . 

24.759.  Then  I  gather  from  that  that  there  must  be 
as  mai^  falling '  rentals  as  riaing  rentala  in  your 
district  P— No,  there  are  a  great  many  falling  rentals, 
but  X  do  not  think  I  can  give  yoor  Lordship  ihe  figures 
for  them. 

24.760.  Which  are  the  jvemisea  in  your  district  that 
fall;  ia  it  the  fkotories,  or  the  dwelllDg-honses,  or 
what  P— I  should  think  a  good  doal  of  the  increase  in 
the  rateable  values  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  factories 

that  come  into  the  plaoe. 

^,761.  Then,  it  is  the  dweUing*housea  that  fall, 
if  anything  ? — It  must  be  the  better  olasa  of  dwelling- 
hooses.  1  have  a  difficulty  in  answering  that  question, 
for  this  reason,  our  district  is  such  a  poor  one.  We 
have  55,000  honsee  rated  at  201.  and  under ,  we  have 
82,000  rated  at  322.  and  under ;  and  over  L002.,  I  think 
we  have  scarcely  3,000  houses  in  our  district. 

24.762.  I  gather  &om  what  is  before  me,  that  yon 
want  to  say  something  about  Mr.  Haward's  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  purchase,  but  I  profess  I  do  not  know 
what  it  isP — A  great  many  statements  were  made  in 
that  class  of  evidence  whioh  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  state 
of  the  facts.  Mr.  Haward  says,  purchase  is  desirable 
try  an  authority  with  ^  power  to  pledge  the  rates  as  a 
aeouritiy. 

24.763.  What  have  yon  to  say  against  that  P— What 
I  have  alteadjr  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  evidence  in 
reply  to  questions  j^om  yoor  Lordship.  'I  say  it  ia  not 
desirable  fbr  the  reasons  that  I  then  stated,  DecanaS,  if 
they  pledge  the  rates,  they  must  raise  stock  on  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  interest,  and,  as  I  have  shown, 
I  think  they  wonld  be  managing  the  concerns  at  a 
disadvantage  as  regards  expense  compared  with  what 
they  are  managed  for  now,  and,  conaeqnently,  ^hey 
would  have  to  raise  a  larger  amount  of  money  to  pay 
for  them. 

24,764.  Then  yon  have  nothing  fresh  to  add  P— Ko,  I  Becalled, 
think  not.  ■  Kl.  2t,7»5. 


withdrew. 


A4joiimed  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'ciook. 
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Tuesday,  Febroary  7tli,  1899. 


QuildhaJI,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Bight  Honoukasie  YlSCOUirr  LLANT)AFF,  GnAiKiCAir. 


The  Bighfc  Hon.  Johh  WitiUH  Mblloh,  Q.O.,  M.P. 
Sir  Jobs  Edtakd  Dobinoton.  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  GzoKOB  Baxclai  Bbdcb,  Kt..,  O.E. 


Alfbsd  De  Bock  Fortbb«  Esq.,  C.B. 
Major-General  Alezakskk  se  Ooubct  Scott,  B.E. 
BoBEET  Levis,  Eaq. 

Cecil  Owen,  Esq.,  Seeretary. 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Freeman^  <^C.,  appeared  as  Oounsel  for  the  London  Oonnty  Oonncil. 

Mr.  Pope  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Olavde  BaggtUlajf,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  New  Biver  and  Southwark  and 

Yauxhall  "Water  Oompanies. 
Mr.  LaUer,  Q.G.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Coward  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
JSx.  Pmier,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Jowph  LeesBt  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  Kent  Connty  Counoil. 
Mr.  Rickarrdt  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Connoil. 
Sir  BAi^ard  NidioUan  appeared  for  the  County  Council  ctf  Middlesex. 
Mr.  &.  Prior  Qoldney  (BEanembrancer)  appeared  for  t^ie  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


(Jiff*.  Claude  Baggdliay.)  Before  you  proceed  with  the 
examination  of  Sir  Senry  Knight,  I  was  going  to  make 
a  statement  which  I  think  may,  perhaps,  sare  yon 
going  through  a  great  deal  the  statement  of  proposed 
evidence  which  Sir  Henry  Knight  had  sent  in 
to  yon.  I  may  aay  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
statement  naturally  dealt  with  some  of  the  evidence 
which  had  been  fi^ven  bv  the  witnesses  who  were 
tendered  by  the  London  County  Council  dealing  with 
mattora  of  the  capital  ex^nditure,  obsolete  capital, 
and  matters  of  tMt  sort  in  the  earlier  part  of^  this 
Inquiry.  Sir  Henry  and  I  have  talked  this  matter 
over,  uid  we  have  come  to  the  conolosion  that  a  large 
amount  of  that  evidence  ought  not  to  have  gone  un- 
challenged lest  it  should  have  been  supposed  that  Sir 
Henry  aasoited  to  it.  He  does  not  assent  to  it,  but  he 
agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  that  is  really  only 
material  to  be  challenged,  supposing  such  a  possibility 
should  ever  arise  as  an  arbitration  taking  place  with 
r^ard  to  the  value  of  the  company  on  a  purchase.  If 
that  does  not  arise,  it  is  really  not  worth  taking  up  your 
Lordship's  time  in  dealing  with  tJie  evidence.  There- 
fore.  Sir  Henry  is  perfectly  prepared,  having  said  that 
he  does  not  assent  to  all  that  evidence,  to  pass  it  by  as 
irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry,  I  have  gone  very 
carefully  through  his  statemient,  and  what  I  consider 
are  the  materiu  points  really  for  Sir  Henry  now  to 
deskl  with  are  those  under  the  heads  Control  and 
OonsoUdation,  Demand  Notes,  and  Supply  per  Head 
and  Besforvoir  Capacity.  Those,  I  Hunk*  it  is  material 
that  Sir  Henry  should  give  his  evidence  upon, 
and  it  will  not  be  very  long.  Of  course,  any  other 
matters  which  your  Lordship  thouchc  he  ought  to  deal 
with  he  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  question  of  t^e  revision  of  capital,  which  you 
will  remember  Mr.  Gomme  went  into  very  fully  at  an 
early  stage.  Sir  Henry  does  not  want  to  trouble  your 
Loraship  with  it,  but  he  is  perfectly  prepared  to 
answer  that  if  your  Lordship  thinks  he  ought  to 
answer  it.  I  know  on  one  occasion  that  yonr  Lordship 
did  say  (it  is  under  Question  21,075a}  that  that  was  a 
matter  whioh  the  oompanies  ought  to  answer. 

(CAotrmon.)  I  think  it  is  not  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
main  question  that  we  have  to  decide,  namely,  the 
expediency  of  purchase,  because  the  contention  of 
the  London  Connty  Council  is  that  if  you  look  at 
the  capital  account  of  these  oompanies  you  see  in 
reality  that  a  great  dnal  of  it  is  so  obsolete  and  so 
worn  out  and  useless  that  it  ought  not  to  be  earning 
a  diridfflid;  and  Uierefore  an  arbitratior  armed  wit£ 


the  proper  powers  would  cat  out  that  amount  of 
dividend — at  least,  as  I  understand  the  contention— 
from  the  net  income  of  the  company. 

{Mr.  Bai/our  Browne.)  Not  exactly  thati  it  might 
bear  also  on  the  question  of  control.  As  in  1852  the 
capital  of  the  compMiies  still  remaining  in  possession 
was  cut  doAvn,  I  can  conceive  that  I^iament  might 
again  cut  out  the  obsolete  capital. 

(Mr.  P«jtt?g-.)  There  was  also  a  question  of  oertain 
smns  which  the  oompanies  were  more  or  less  accused 
of  wrongly  putting  to  capital  acoonnt. 

(Kr.  Balfoif  Browne.)  I  do  not  say,  my  Lord,  that 
toiese  companies  can  be  bonght  npm  capital  value  ■  it 
wonld  be  upon  revenue  j  and  the  onestion  of  how  that 
rerenne  was  secured,  of  course,  will  arise,  and  then  the 
obsolete  capital  might  come  in. 

(CftoMwian.)  I  oortainly  understood  the  contention  of 
the  London  County  Counoil  io  go  so  far  as  saying  that 
the  revenue  allotted  to  obsolete  capital  was  no  doubt 
legally  allotted  under  the  letter  of  the  statutes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  argument. 

(Mr.  Temher.)  There  is  also  the  fact  that  you  must 
not  lose  sight  of,  that  certain  sums  of  87,000i.  in  one 
case,  64,0W{.  in  another,  and  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall  4O,O00Z.  were  said  to  have  been 
improperly  included. 

[Chawman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  CWe  Baggallay.)  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I  may 
say  this.  If  you  eiamme  Sir  Henry  Knight  upon  the 
subjects  of  Revision  of  Capital,  and  that  question  of 
the  40,0001.,  1  think  it  was.  Control  and  Consolidation 
Demand  Notes,  and  Supply  per  Head  and  Beservoir 
Capaci^,  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  rest  has 
really  been  covered  over  and  over  again.  That  I 
think,  my  Lord,  will  really  curtail  enormously  the 
amount  of  the  labour  which  yon  will  have  to  perform. 

iChairma,i.)  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  matter  which  I  was  going  to  cross- 
examine  Sir  Henry  upon,  whioh  I  think  is  not  irrelevant 
—that  is,  the  mode  of  payment  for  the  oompanies  in 
the  event  of  purchase. 

(Ifr.  Clawie  Baggallay.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  comes 
in  under  the  head  of  purchase,  and  that  was  the  one 
yon  were  desJing  with  yesterday.  I  was  only  dealine 
with  the  others.  •  ° 

(CKatrman.)  Now  let  us  get  on  pleuo. 
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Sir  Hbhat  Kxwai,  repealled  and  farther  eiamiaed. 


2^766.  (OfcotnaoB.)  Ton  know  it  has  been  suggested 
to  uthat  the  payment  onght  to  be  xaade  in  catib  or 
tlut  the  pnrohMer  of  the  companieB,  if  any,  onght  to 
hare  the  option  of  paying  for  them  iu  cash  P— Yes. 

24.766.  What  would  yon  Bay  to  that?— If  payment 
ii  made  in  oaah,  and  the  vendor  is  paid  oonseqnently 
irJut  was  oonsidered  to  be  the  valiie  of  his  holding, 
then  the  oonsider^ion  ariaeB  whether  that  payment 
in  caah  wonld  be  soffioient  to  enable  him  to  secure  as 
good  an  inrestment  aa  be  baa  got  at  the  present  time» 
and  to  bring  him  in  the  aame  revenue. 

24.767.  That  simply  amoants  to  saying  that  tho  oaah 
prioe  ought  to  be  BO  a4juBted  by  the  arbitrator  aa  to 
bring  TaSa  an  equal  income  in  an  eqoal^  ^pod  inveet- 
ment  P—Tes,  and  to  pay  the  expenae  of  re-mTeatment» 
which,  of  course,  would  be  nommal. 

24.768.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porta:)  Assuming  that  to  have 
been  taken  into  account  1^  the  arbitrator,  you  have  no 
objection  to  cash?— No,  I  do  not  think  a  man  would 
object  to  take  cash  under  those  ciroamstances. 

24.769.  {Ghairwan.)  Are  the  ahares  of  theae  com- 
panies a  tniatee  aecnrity  M  pnwent  ?— Not  at  the  present 
moment. 

31.770.  (Mr.  Claude  Saggcdlay.)  The  debentnrea  are  P 
—The  debenture  stocks  are  a  trustee  security. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  The  debentare  and  preference 
stock. 

24.771.  {Ghairman.)  Are  the  preference  shares  a 
trustee  stock  P — I  beUere  they  are  ao. 

24.772.  In  all  the  oompanies  P— I  can  speak  for  my 
own  eompM^. 

{Mr.  Pefiiber.)  They  all  pay  more  than  S  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaOay.)  They  are  under  the  Trustee 
Act  of  1893. 

{Ckairman.)  Yes,  I  know  that. 

24.773.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  Do  tmstees  largeb-  invest  in 
your  debenture  and  {Terence  scockB?— Very  largely 
indeed,  in  our  debentare  atook. 

2^774b  And  in  the  preference  atook  P — And  in 
prefermoe  stoc^,  I  believe,  aa  well. 

(Jfr.  Baifaur  Browne.)  The  Trustee  Act,  my  Lord, 
of  1893,  says  :  if  the  company  has  paid  5  per  cent,  for 
10  years. 

24.775.  {Chairman  to  vnineae.)  I  think,  Mr.  Haward 
advocated  an  alternative  mode  of  payment,  viz.,  cash  at 
the  option  of  the  purohseer  or  an  equivalent  in  Metro- 
politan Consolidated  Stock  P  —  Yes.  If  be  had  the 
equivalent  in  Metropolitan  Oonsolidated  Stock  brining 
him  in  the  same  income  that  he  is  getting  now,  I  do 
not  see  that  he  would  reasonably  object. 

24.776.  But  Oonsolidated  Melropolltan  Stock  of  the 
same  character  and  amonnt  would  not  appeftr  to  you 
to  be  satisfactory? — That  wonld  not  be  satiafaotory, 

because  he  might  possibly  lose  income. 

24.777.  What  do  yon  say  to  making  the  debentnres 
redeemable  aa  Mr.  Hawartl  proposed  r — ^Wo  have  had 
some  experience  in  these  debentures  which  ore  redeem- 
able, became  the  whole  of  oar  4  per  cent,  reduced 
dsbuitnrea  are  irredeemable,  and  when  we  were  iasuing 
that  stock,  the  appUoationB  for  it  were  very  much  lar|^ 
than  they  are  now.  There  is  an  inconvenience  in  issiung 
stocks  which  are  redMmable  at  a  certain  value,  as  are 
those  stocka  that  are  now  isBued.  They  are  terminable 
for  25  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  We  find  that  many 
difficulties  arise,  and  wo  find  that  that  condition  oanaes 
tba  applibatfams  for  the  stock  to  be  not  so  numerous 
and  80  large  aa  they  were  previously. 

24.778.  As  for  an  irredeemable  stock  P— Yes. 

24.779.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  market  price  of 
tile  two  P — Yea,  considerable,  but  we  have  no  irredeem- 
able ^  per  cent,  debenture  stock ;  that  is  all  redeemable. 
All  oar  irredeemable  stock  ia  4  per  cent.,  so  that, 
tiierefore,  we  cannot  compare  the  two  stocks  exactly. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  The  fact  that  trustees 
may  not  buy  when  they  are  above  a  certain  premium 
alao  affecta  it  if  they  are  redeemable.  Under  tho 
Trastee  Act  a  trustee  may  not  buy  one  of  these 
dsbentnTe  stocks  when  the  premium  is  above  a  certain 
iaumnty  or  if  they  are  redeemable  within  a  oortain 
fiamSer  of  years. 


(Wiineta.)  I  believe  that  ia  the  reaaon  tiiaii  aooonnta 
for  the  small  number  of  appUoationB  ibr  miafeee 
pnrpoaoB. 

24.780.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Which  limits  the  class 
of  inreston  very  much  P — Yes,  it  does ;  in  other  words, 
as  yon  have  heard,  it  almost  sbnts  out  tmstees. 

24.781.  {Ghairvwtn.)  With  regard  to  the  results  of 
Mr.  Haward's  estimate  of  the  gross  profit  that  would 
be  available  in  1901,  I  think  that  is  all  arithmetic 
which  we  con  do  for  uurselves.  Mr.  Haward's  calcula- 
tion came  to  this,  that  the  assumed  increased  income 
in  1901  wonld  provide  suffioient  money  to  pay  the 
interest  and  60  years*  sinking  fond  upon  30,90O,OO0Z.  t 
—Yea,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  cwreot  in  Umt ;  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  bo. 

24.782.  What  do  yoa  say  it  is  ? — He  estimates  the 
gross  profit  available  in  1901  at  1,300,0001.,  which,  after 
paying  interest  on  debentures  and  preference  stock  

24.783.  Not  1,300,000L,  it  is  1,030,OOOZ.  P— Yes,  and  I 
will  show  you  presently  how  it  is  reduced  to  that.  Mr. 
Haward  estimates  the  gross  profit  available  in  1901-2 
at  1,300,000!.,  which,  after  paying  interest  on  debenture 
and  preference  stocka,  as  estimated  for  that  year,  would 
leave  980,0001.  available  for  interest  on  purchased 
capital  and  municipal  sinking  fund— adding  to  this 
50,0001.  for  imagiimry  economies,  he  arrives  at 
1,080,0002.  a  year  as  the  net  inoome.  This  will  be 
sufficient  to  pa^  the  interest  on  purchased  oapitol  and 
municipal  sinking  fond  as  follows 

24.784.  I  have  just  pnt  that  to  you ;  he  makes  out  that 
there  is  enough  to  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund  at  60 
years  on  30,900,0001.? -I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

24,786.  What  do  you  say  is  the  right  figure  P — I  was 
proceeding  to  give  you  my  reasons  ior  not  agreeing. 

24.786.  Well  P— I  have  not  worked  out  what  is  the 
right  figure.  I  have  only  dealt  with  hip  evidence.  For 
60  years  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a  purchase  price  of 
30,900,OOOZ. 

24.787.  That  is  what  I  have  now  said  three  times  P — 
The  term  nsnally  allowed  is  60  years,  and,  taking 
Mr.  Haward's  own  estimate  of  the  market  value  of  the 
share  capital  of  the  companies  at  30,883,1851.,  there  is 
no  mu^n  for  decrease  in  price  to  the  oonsnmera — 
these  are  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  agree  with  him — 
there  wonld  be  no  margin  for  decrease  in  price  to  the 
consumers,  which  is  one  of  the  suggested  blessings  of 
purchase,  or  for  provision  for  the  large  unproductive 
capital  expenditure  proposed  by  the  London  County 
Council  in  bringing  a  supplementary  supply  ftH>m 
Wales.  It  wonld  appear,  therefore,  that  the  increased 
cost  to  ^e  consumer  for  many  years  to  come  is  an  actual 
certainly.  If  I  foil  to  answer  your  qoeation,  I  am  vny 
Borry,  but  it  is  the  best  imswer  I  can  make. 

24.788.  That  was  not  my  question  in  the  least.  You 
do  not  disagree  with  Mr.  Haward  at  iJl ;  he  did  not 
draw  any  of  those  conclusions.  However,  do  not  let  us 
discuss  it.  Do  you  agree  that  there  will  be  50,0002. 
economy  by  the  purchase  of  the  comiianies  and  pattizig 
thein  into  one  hand  P — I  do  not  know  on  what  groonds 
it  is  stated,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  anb- 
stantiated. 

24.789.  We  were  given  the  details,  you  know,  so 
much  for  directors'  payments,  so  much  less  for 
varioaB  other  itema  of  expenditure,  coming  altogether 
to  Bomething  more  than  50,0001.  P — Yes,  but  yoa  will 
have  to  set  agunat  that  the  increased  expenditure  which 
would  follow  from  the  management  by  a  public  body 
like  the  London  County  Oonncil. 

24.790.  Bat  why  should  there  be  increased  eipendi- 
ture  P — As  I  ventured  to  show  you  yesterday,  m  the 
works  that  would  be  carried  out.  They  propose  to 
carry  them  oat  on  a  far  more  extravagant  scale  than 
the  companies  are  doing  at  the  present  moment. 

24.791.  Yoa  mean  to  say  the  management  would  be 
more  extravM[ant  than  the  existing  companies,  because 
the  County  Council  have  intimated  a  desire  to  spend 
money  in  going  to  Wales — thsA  is  the  argument,  is  it  P 
— Scarcely  that ;  it  is  because  we  judge  from  what  they 
have  stated,  and,  by  inference,  that  tiiey  would  expend 
a  much  larger  sum  of  money  than  the  companies  would, 
and,  consequently,  they  must  make  the  management 
more  expensive. 

24.792.  As  to  voor  interviews  with  Sir  Arthur 
Arnold,  I  will  otay  oak  jm  this  general  question: 


SirH. 
KmigU, 

7  Feb.  '99 
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Si  r  H. 
Knight. 

7  Feb.  '99. 


Was  any  sort  of  agreement  tmired  at  between  yon  and 
Sir  Arthur  Arnold  P — Nothing  -whaterer. 

24>793.  Did  yon  expresB  wiULngneaB  to  sell  apon  any 
ternu  that  were  mentioned  P  —  2!{o,  I  expressed  an 
nuwillingnesB  to  aell ;  and  no  terms  were  m6uti(med. 

24,704.  I  do  not  think  I  hare  aaked.  you  yet — probably 
I  hare — ^yonr  view  aboat  the  sort  of  arbi^tion  to 
whioh  you  think  it  would  be  right  that  the  companies 
ahonld  sabmit  if  they  were  pnrobaaed  compnlBorily  P — 
I  think,  in  a  word,  the  arbitration  shoidd  be  Bach  an 
arbitration  as  has  been  -  customary  in  similar  cases 
before.  X  see  no  difference  between  the  water  com- 
panies  and  other  nndertakings  which  have  been  pur- 
ohased  by  arbitration ;  and  I  cannot  expect  anytbing 
more  nor  anything  less  than  what  has  be«t  cnstomaiy. 

24,796.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  Do  ^on  mean  two  arbitrators 
and  an  umpire  P — Two  arbitrators  and  an  umpiro,  I 
shoold  think,  would  be  better  than  one  arbitrator ;  but 
I  do  not  thii^  myself  that  that  is  a  material  point. 

24.796.  {Chairman,)  What  yon  think  material  is,  that 
it  shonld  be  under  the  Limds  Clauses  Act  f — I  presume 
under  the  Lands  Glanses  Act,  uid  the  preoedenta  tibiat 
hare  been  established  by  cases  under  that  Act. 

24.797.  To  return  to  yoiu>  capital  account  tor  a 
moment.  You  have  no  item  in  your  capital  acooont  for 

depreciation  P — No.    No  item  is  neoeseary. 

24.798.  I  want  yon  to  explain  to  na  why  yon  think  no 
item  of  that  Bort  is  necessary  P — Because  every  particle 
of  our  machinery,  no  matter  of  what  description,  is  kept 
thoroughly  up  to^  the  mark  every  year.  Every  repair 
that  is  neoessary  is  done,  and  the  company  is  in  full  and 
efficient  condition  always,  and  all  the  expenses  so  in- 
corred  in  keeping  it  in  that  efficient  conditiim  are  pud 
out  of  revenue, 

24.799.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  In  superseding  one 
main  for  another,  sapposing  your  district  is  largely 
extended,  the  whole  cost  of  tke  new  main  is  at  present 
charged  to  capital,  is  it  not  P — "So,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
If  we  replace  a  5-inch  main  by  a  9-inch  main,  the  oost 
to  capital  is  the  difference  between  the  capaoiyr  of  the 

5-  incn  and  the  oapacitr  of  the  9-inoh  only.  ^l^aG  is  a 
ftur  charge  to  capital,  oeoause  it  represents  the  amount 
of  pure  gain. 

24(800.  And  the  other  part  is  charged  to  income  P — 
The  cost  of  the  6<inch  main,  when  Iftid  originally,  would 
have  been  charged  to  capital. 

24.801.  But  I  say  that  the  deduction  which  you  make 
from  the  new  main  is  charged  to  income  P — "So,  I  do 
not  quite  follow, 

24.802.  The  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  F — The  difference  between  the  capacity  of  the  5-inoh 
and  the  capacity  of  the  9  •inch  main  is  chaT]ged  to 
capital. 

24.803.  (Sir  John  Dorii^ton.)  That  is  to  say,  the 
9-inch  main  costs  so  much,  and  you  deduct  from  the 
IHVportion  of  that  amount  which  you  charge  to  capital 
what  would  be  the  oost  of  laying  a  5-inch  main  ?— That 
would  be  Bomething  like  it. 

24.804.  The  cost  of  laying  a  5-inch  main  would  be 
deducted  from  the  total  coBt  of  the  d-inch  main  p — As 
regards  the  payment  to  be  made  to  capital ;  but  the 
value  of  the  original  5-inch  main  is  contained  in  the 
9-iiich  main,  and  has  been  previously  chained. 

24.805.  The  old  5-inch  main  is  taken  up  and  gone. 
7oa  lay  a  9-inch  main  which  costs  jnst  as  mural  as 
laying  a  brand  new  main  will  oost  P— Yes. 

24.806.  But  you  do  not  ohai^  the  whole  of  that  oost 
to  capital,  as  1  understand  P— Ko,  certainly  not. 

24.807.  You  deduct  from  it  what  will  be  the  valne  of 
putting  down  a  new  5-inoh  mainP — We  deduct  from 
them  the  value  of  the  5-inch  main,  cercainiy. 

24.808.  And  that  part  of  the  cost  goes  to  maintenance  P 
— That  has  been  in  oapitol,  and  is  still  kept  in  capital. 

20.809.  No ;  the  old  5>inch  main  has  become  obsolete  P 
—Yes. 

24.810.  It  is  only  old  iron  P—Yes. 

24.811.  And  you  take  it  up  P— Yes. 

24.812.  And  you  lay  a  new  9-inch  main  P — Yes. 

24.813.  And  the  new  9*inoh  main  costs  any  amount 
that  you  like  ciore  than  the  old  5-inch  main  P — Yes. 

24.814.  Bat  you  deduct  ftom  the  proportion  of  the 
coat  of  that  9-iuch  main  which  you  are  putting  down  so 
much  as  would  represent  the  cost  of  replacing  the  old 

6-  inoh  main  by  a  new  6-inoh  main  P— Yes. 


2^815.  And  that  goes  to  maintenance  P — Ko ;  ezcnae 

me. 

{Chairman.)  Then  it  all  goes  to  capital  P 

24.816.  (Sir  John  Dorivigton.)  Then  it  all  goes  to 
capital! — It  all  goes  to  capital  because  the  9-inch  con- 
tains the  capacity  of  the  5*inch,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
5-inch  has  been  charged  to  capital.  Therefore,  if  you 
charge  the  oapaoity  of  the  4  inches  to  capital,  you  get 
the  capacity  of  the  9  inches  c-Iiarged  to  capital ;  we 
5-inoh  remains  in  the  9-inoh. 

24.817.  The  5-inch  main  does  not  remain  inside  the 
9-inch  main  because  you  have  taken  it  away ;  it  has 
become  obsolete  ? — The  capacity  of  it  is  in  the  9-inoh 
main. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  May  I  come  to  the  rescue  P  I  think 
this  explains  it  

[Chairman.)  No,  Mr,  Pember,  please  leave  the 
witness  in  our  hands. 

24.818.  (Mr.  I>s  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  say  that  the 
whole  oost  of  the  new  9-iuch  mam  is  charged  to  capital  f 
—No. 

24.819.  {Chairman.)  Then  where  is  it  charged  to  P — 
It  will  have  been  charaed  to  capital  in  the  long  run, 
beoause  when  the  5-ino£  was  luo,  that  ms  obaiged  to 
capital ;  we  enlarge  it  to  a  9-inoh,  and  we  ohar^  the 
capacity  of  the  4  inches.  Therefore  the  whole  9  mohes 
is  charged  to  capital. 

24.820.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  When  the  5-inch  main  wears  out, 
a  oertain  proportion  of  that  canital  is  £pone  in  that  case  P 
— ^No,  because  it  is  contained  in  the  9-inch  main. 

24.821.  No,  excuse  me,  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  new 
9-inch  main  that  you  lay  will  wear  out  in  time  P — We 
have  never  known  of  a  main  wearing  out. 

24.822.  Snrely  you  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  after 
20  yeara'  use  that  main  is  as  good  as  it  was  the  day  it 
was  put  inP — Our  experience  teaches  us,  tiiat  after 
80  yeai-B*  nae  the  main  is  just  as  good  as  it  was  when  it 
was  firat  put  down. 

24.823.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  yon  that  a  main, 
never  wears  out? — ^I^witicidly  ^o  may  say  so,  unless 
it  is  oraoked.by  a  frost  or  uiything  of  that  sort. 

24.824.  I  want  to  go  from  the  mains  on  to  the 
buildings.  Yon  have  no  depreciation  fond  fw  your 
buildings  P — No. 

24.825.  Why  not  P — Because  they  are  always  kept  in 
perfect  repair, 

24,626.  A  thing  kept  in  perfect  repair  is  not  so  good 
as  a  new  thing,  is  it  P — For  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
required  it  ii  as  good  as  though  it  was  new. 

24.827.  I  do  not  qnite  underatand  this.  Why,  then, 
do  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom  have  a 
depreciation  fund  for  their  mills  and  their  buildings  ? 
— I  do  not  know  their  reuon,  but  it  may  be,  possibly, 
because  their  mills  or  their  buildings  are  hold  on  a 
tease,  and  consequently  there  is  a  depreciation,  a  wast-e, 
which  must  be  provided  for. 

24.828.  I  mean  in  freeholds.  Yon  know  the  way  in 
which  the  accounts  are  made  up  with  regard  to 
freehold  mills  or  businesses  of  that  character,  there  is 
always  a  depreciation  fund  in  all  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Of  course,  your  experience  may  be  much  greater  than 
mine,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  matter, 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  without  a  depreciation 
fhnd.  Is  not  the  use  of  the  depreciation  i^d  in  order 
to  keep  that  bnilding,  as  it  were,  as  good  as  new,  that 
is  to  say,  that  however  much  you  may  repair  a  thing, 
it  will  wear  out  in  time ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  get  of 
loss  and  less  value,  and  if  you  want  to  keep  up  yoor 
capital  to  its  proper  level,  you  ought  to  have-'U  depra- 
ciation  fbndAis  that  not  so  ? — Tani  veiy  sorry,  bat  I 
oannot  t^p*ee  with  you,  because  it  is  a  yery  auereiit 
thing.  A  building  uKd  for  the  purposes  of  a  water 
coni^uy  being  lupt  in  constant  repair  is  atwajs 
considered  as  good  as  new,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
depreciati^,  as  there  is  nothing  allowed  to  get  out  of 
order.  "Far  instance,  suppose  t£e  roof  became  deficient 
and  rotten,  and  had  to  be  replaced,  it  would  be  replaced 
at  onoe  and  the  cost  charged  against  revenue,  and  yon 
would  have  as  good  a  roof  as  you  ever  had  when  yoa 
oommenoed. 

24.829.  {Mtyor-Cfeneral  Scott.)  Take  the  case  of  work- 
ing maohmery;  however  muiui  you  may  make  good 
the  defects  in  an  engine,  does  not  the  time  arrive  when 
yon  have  to  take  tUAt  engine  awa^  altogether,  aad  it 
oeoomes  merely  ot  the  ywlva  of  Bcrap  iron        tlwt  ware 
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ihe  case,  and  the  engine  were  tftken  ftwaj  altogefcher, 
ud  a  HBw  engine  pat  in  its  place,  the  ohai^  to  eapitel 
vodd  only  be  that  excess  in  power  and  value  of  the 
nev  engine  beyond  irfaat  was  taken  away. 

24.830.  And  what  becomes  of  the  rest ;  is  tiie  other 
portion  of  the  coHt  of  the  engine  oharged  to  revenueP 
-That  is  contained  in  the  new  engiiie,  which  is  not 
charged  to  capital. 

(Xajor-Oeneral  Scott.)  I  cannot  follow  that. 

24.831.  (Chairman.)  Let  me  try  and  put  an  example, 
we  will  come  back  to  the  mains,  if  yon  please.  Sup- 
posing you  lay  down  Main  A,  which  is  costing  l*000t., 
Jwpatthat  1,0001.  to  capital  account P—Tes. 

2i8S2.  It  thMiceforward  appears  in  your  capital 
iccoont,  and  earns  dividend  P  —Tes. 

24^833.  There  omnes  a  lame  when  you  want  to 
leplftce  that  Main  A  by  a  Main  B  P— Yes. 

24.834.  And  that  costs  yon  2,O00Z. ;  you  do  not 
remove  frrm  your  capital  account  the  1,0001.  that 
represented  Main  AP— No,  because  we  only  charge  the 
cspibtl  account  with  the  surplus  cost  of  Main  B. 

(Mr.  PemfttfT.)  Do  just  answer  the  question. 

24^35.  (Chairman.)  Do  answer.  You  do  not  remove 
that  1,0001.  from  the  capital  account  P— No. 

24.836.  But  main  A  disappears?— Yea. 

24.837.  And  there  is  nothing  left  but  main  B  P— Yes. 
For  which  you  have  to  pay  2,000i.  P— Because 

it  is  worth  2,0001. 

24,839.  Where  does  that  2,0001.  with  which  you  pay 
for  main  B  oome  from  ;  does  it  come  from  reveune,  or 
aoesit  oome  from  capitid  P— 1,0001.  of  it  would  oome 
from  revenue,  and  l,000i.  of  it  would  oome  from 


[Mr.  PmOter.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  half-an- 

hoor  ago,  and  I  was  not  allowed. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  what  we  have  been  tryine  to  get 
from  Sir  Henry  some  half-an-hour  ago,  and  he  kept  on 
telling  na  no,  the  difference  between  the  cost  M  the 
new  main  and  the  old  main  was  not  paid  out  of  revenue 
becaase  it  was  somehow  or  other  contained  in  the  new 
msin. 

24.840.  (Major-Omerai  Soott.)  In  the  case  of  the  old 
engine  I  was  referring  to,  I  did  not  understand  you  to 
say  that  any  portion  of  the  charge  of  the  new  engine 
that  replaced  the  old  one  was  defrayed  out  of  revenue  F 
—I  think  the  answer  to  that  was  the  one  which  I  gave, 
and  which  I  still  think  is  right,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  make  it  more  clew,  but  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  do  Bo  if  I  can.  I  can  only  say  that  every  engine  u 
kept  in  perfect  repair. 

24.841.  (Ofcawmon.)  No,  that  is  not  the  point ;  you 
pat  down  a  new  engine  instead  of  an  old  one,  the  old 
one  having  coat  yon  1,000Z.  P— Yes. 

24.842.  The  new  one  costs  2,000i.  P— Yes. 

24.843.  How  do  you  pav  the  2,000i.  P  —  l,000i.  is 
charged  to  capital ;  and  the  other  l.OOOi.  not  being 
charged  to  capital  is  contained  in  the  new  engine,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  

24344.  "Is  contained  in  the  new  engine"  ;  how  is 
it  paid  for ;  is  it  paid  for  out  of  revenue,  or  is  it  put  to 
capital  account  P— The  deflciency  would  oome  out  of 
rerame.  of  oonrse. 

24346  Does  it ;  you  really  seem  bo  doubtful  about 
it  ;  it  would  be  so  easy  to  say  if  it  was  P— I  can  only 
say  that  our  system  is  that— we  never  charge  to  capital 
anything  we  do  not  get  a  repregentative  asset  for. 

24  846.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  Let  me  put  this  question  to  ynn 
in  connexion  with  what  his  Lordahip  has  referred  to. 
Suppose  the  old  pipe  had  only  cost  500Z.  and  the  new 
pipe  had  cost  2,00Oi.,  what  would  yon  put  to  capital 
account  P   That  SOW.  represents  capital  P— Yes. 

24,847.  The  new  pipe  costs  2,0001.,  how  much  of  that 
2,0««.  would  go  to  revenue,  and  how  mnoh  to  capital  P 
-1.50M.  would  go  to  capital. 

■24,8^.  (Chairman.)  And  would  the  60W.  be  paid  out 
of  reTenne  ? — Yes. 

(Kr.  Claude  Baggaltay.)  Less  the  value  of  the  old 
iron,  if  it  would  fetch  anything  for  old  iron. 

(Ckatrman.)  I  supple  the  price  of  old  iron  comes 
iato  the  reoeipts  P 


24^846.  (Kr.  MtUor.)  I  shoaia  liketo  adc  you  another 
question  witti  regard  to  this.  Suppose  you  take  up  a 
main  which  costs  1,0001.,  and  you  put  down  another 
main  of  the  same  value,  1,0001.,  how  is  that  1,0001. 
paidP — In  that  case  there  would  be  no  charge  to 
capital  at  all. 

24.850.  None  whatever  P— No,  because  we  only  get 
the  same,  nnl^  the  main  gave  us  a  larger  asset  in 
value,  that  is  to  say,  a  larger  capacity,  a  larger  power 
than  the  old  main. 

24.851.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  llie  manage- 
ment of  a  gasworks  ? — No,  I  do  nol 

24.852.  (Chairman.)  I  'suppose  there  are  some  of  the 
works  that  your  company  has  had  from  the  beginning 
that  have  bean  al»ndonea  and  not  replaced  P — I  cannot 
call  to  mind  any — not  since  1852. 

24.853.  Take  1852;  have  you  not  got  pumping 
¥TOrks  at  Seething  Wells  that  are  now  practically 
useless  P — Nu,  that  is  not  our  company ;  that  is  the 
Lambeth  Company. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Certain  works  were 
abandoned  when  the  company,  under  the  1852  Act,  had 
to  go  up  above  Teddin^fton,  but  since  then  they  have 
always  been  at  the  same  intakes. 

24.854.  (Chairman.)  Let  us  take  that  example.  >  What 
was  abandoned  in  1852  when  ycu  had  to  go  above 
TeddingtonP— Simply  the  intake  at  Batters ea. 

24,865.  What  amount  of  capital  had  1)oen  expended 
in  maldng  t^at  intake  at  BatterseaP— I  cannot  tell 
yon. 

24.856.  About ;  approximately  P— I  may  say,  although 
that  intfdce  was  abandoned  as  an  intUEe,  it  was  not 
obsolete,  and  has  not  become  useless.  It  is  used  now, 
at  the  present  day ;  but  instead  of  being  used  as  an 
intake,  it  is  used  as  an  outfoll  for  the  ssnd^washing 
water  and  other  things  from  our  filter  beds  at  Battersea. 
it  is  not  obsolete;  it  is  used  for  another  purpose ;  it  is 
still  there,  and  still  useAil. 

24.857.  (Kr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  In  making  this  division 
between  capital  and  income,  I  presume  the  company 
does  it,  and  Uien  submits  it  to  the  auditor,  trhose 
decision  is  final  P— The  idlocalion  of  wery  payment  is, 
first  of  all,  doue  l^the  engineer;  that  isexamined 

a  snb-oommittee  <»r  the  board  and  passed.  After  it  hsis 
been  so  examined,  it  is  &en  ^;ain  re-examined  by  the 
auditor  before  it  is  finally  passed.  I  do  not  myself 
think  it  is  possible — ^in  fact,  I  am  sure,  during  my  con- 
nexion with  the  company  it  has  not  been  possible  that 
anything  whatever  could  be  ehazved  to  capital  for 
which  we  did  not  have  a  corresponding  representation 
in  our  assets. 

24.858.  (Gliairman.)  YeSf  but  you  see  all  onrqoes- 
tions  are  pointing  to  what  becomes  of  items  in  your 
capital  that  represent  an  asset  that  has  either  dis- 
appeared or  has  beo<m&e  useless  P — I  think  it  is  all 
contained  in  those  very  apt  illustrations  which  were 
made  about  the  mains;  and  that  is,  if  a  main  costs 
2,000i.,  and  600Z.  represented  the  original  amount, 
1,6001.  goes  to  capital  and  5002.  to  revenne ;  that  is  the 
general  procedure. 

24.859.  (Kr.  MeUor.)  What  would  you  say  with 
regard  to  a  building  that  is  worn  out  and  tumbled 
down — a  building  that  you  do  not  renew  P — We  have 
not  such  a  thing  in  existence,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
building  that  we  have  that  is  likely  to  get  into  such  a 
state. 

24.860.  I  «n  not  sag^^ting  that  any  of  your  build- 
ings at  the  pre  MS)  t  moment  are  in  that  condition;  but 
in  the  jirocess  of  time,  if  yon  continue  this  system,  a 
bulhHTT;  might  wear  out?— If  the  building  tunibled 
duwu,  wo  should  rebuild  it  again  and  charge  it  to 
revenue. 

24.861.  Supposing  you  did  not  want  to  rebuild  it,  or 
wanted  to  build  it  up  somewhere  else,  or  not  to  boild  it 
at  all,  what  would  you  do  then  P— In  that  case  we  should 
have  to  look  into  the  question,  and  wo  should  see 
whether  the  building  had  become  uHeless  and  liad  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  tumble  down :  then,  in 
that  case,  it  would  have  to  bo  written  off  capital,  no 
doubt. 

24.862.  (Chairman.)  Would  itP  Has  over  such  a 
thing  happened  as  writing  off  from  capital  P— No,  I 
have  not  recollected  such  a  thing. 

24.863.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done, 
because  your  oi^tal  is  in       lumds  of  shareholders, 
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and  whioh  Bhareholden  are  jon  to  come  npon  P — That 
is  jurt  the  point  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  was  going  to 
mention  it.  We  do  nob  know  which  eharefaolctor  holdi 
tliese  partionlar  aharea  whioh  represent  lhat  bailding, 
and  how  are  we  to  write  it  off  P 

24,864.  Exactly ;  bnt  there  cornea  in  the  criticism, 
you  know,  o£  your  friends,  who  say  diligent  inquiry 
would  soon  ascertain  how  much  was  to  be  written  oflf 
this  dividend-eaming  capital  ? — I  cannot  imagine  the 
ease  pat  hj  the  Hononraole  OommisBioner,  Ifr.  Mellor. 
That  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  case  that  it  is 
possible  would  arise,  and  if  it  did  arise,  and  a  building 
had  to  be  sold,  whatever  it  fetched  would  be  camiited 
to  capital. 

^865.  "What  do  you  mean — that  new  shares  would 
be  issued  to  represent  that  amount  ? — No,  you  would 
have  to  reduce  yonr  capital  by  that  amount,  that  is  our 
onstom.  For  instance,  we  have  sold  land  at  Battersea, 
and  whatever  that  land  has  fetched  has  been  written 
off  the  capital  account. 

24,866.  {3£r.  Mellor.)  Yes,  but  that  does  not  quite 
answer  the  objection.  The  objection  is  this,  that  you 
have  no  depreciation  fund.  You  say  very  truly  that 
capital  may  be  represented  by  Mr.  A.'b  shares,  and  we 
cannot  take  away  his  shares,  and  therefoi-o  we  cannot 
strike  it  off  capital ;  but  if  you  had  a  depraciation  ftind, 
yon  would  be  able  to  apply  your  depreciation  ftind  to 
make  np  the  deBcienoy,  and  uat  is  the  reason  t^at  the 
questiona  have  been  put  to  you.  You  see  whatlmean  P 
— ^^Yes,  exactly. 

24367.  Otherwise,  you  see  it  may  be  said  of  you  that 
you  are  living  to  a  certain  extent  on  your  capital  by 
not  putting  By  a  certain  sum  every  year  to  represent 
depredation  of  buildings  and  other  things  P— If  it  were 
80,  if  it  were  necessary  to  be  done,  it  would  be  a  Terr 
small  amount  indeed  whioh  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. 

24.868.  (Mr.  Lmoie.)  When  you  realise  thin  land  that 
you  have  referred  to,  how  could  you  apply  the  proceeds 
in  redncii^  yonr  capital  P— We  simpfy  diminish  the 
capital  account  try  that  amount. 

24.869.  How  would  the  shareholders  treat  itP  What 
shareholders  have  to  suffer  P  If  you  reduced  your  paid- 
up  cuiital,  some  of  the  shareholders  would  have  to  be 
ahandooed P— It  is  done  in  this  way;  the  amount  so 
realised  would  he  expended  on  new  works  without  any 
charge  to  capital. 

(Mr.  lAiUer.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  that 
companies  are  not  bought  en  their  capital  value  but  on 
their  income.  It  is  so  many  years'  purchase  of  their 
income,  not  their  capitel  vfJue.  If  the  capital  value 
IB  worth  a  million,  the^  wonid  only  be  bought  on  their 
income— thev  are  not  in  the  least  degree  bought  on 
their  capital.  I  know  there  is  no  railway  company, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  ia  any  gas  company,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  water  company,  that  over  has  a 
depreciation  account,  because  th^  go  on  from  year  to 
year  replacing  one  thing  in  one  year  and  in  another 
another. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  Bailway  companies  never  write  off 
anythmg. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  So  I  say. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  And  docks  never  write  off  anythine. 

(Jfr.  Litller.)  And  the  railway  companies  were  held 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  be  right  in  not 
doing  so. 

(Wittma.)  That  is  really  the  way  it  works.  We  write 
those  receipts  off— we  use  them  for  erecting  new  works 
the  value  of  which  is  not  ohurged  to  capital  ' 

24.870.  {Mr.  LewU.)  Are  there  any  regulations  laid 
down  for  ^onr  guidance  in  dealing  with  an  expenditure 
ofthat  kind,  I  mean  in  an  Act  of  Parliament?— In 
connexion  with  one.  I  can  only  recollect  ia  one  of  oar 
Acts  of  Parliament  recently— whether  ifc  was  in  1885, 
or  not,  I  am  not  quite  certain— bnt  there  the  question 
was  raised  as  co  the  sale  of  our  land  at  Battersea 
There  Parliament  enacted  that  all  the  money  received 
for  the  sale  of  that  land  at  Battersea  should  be  used  as 
a  portion  cf  the  debenture  capital  they  authorised  us 
to  raise  in  the  construction  of  the  new  worlM.  In  con- 
sequence, that  money  would  boused  in  the  construction 
of  these  works,  and  would  not  inoreue  the  capital 
account  for  these  works. 

2-1,871.  But  there  are  no  general  regulations  of  that 
character  I  do  not  know  of  any  regulationa 
than  that.  " 


24,872.  (Ohawmm.)  I  do  not  quite  understand ;  yon 
were  authorised  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  debentures 
for  certain  new  works  f— Yes. 

2^873.  On  the  other  hand,  yon  had  an  asset  in  laud 
at  Battersea  that  yon  were  able  to  sell  and  set  rid  of  P 
—Tea. 

,  24,874  Was  Hie  unount  that  that  land  fetched  to  go 
m  reduction  of  the  amount  of  debentures  that  you 
were  entitled  to  raise  P—Tes,  and  would  be  used  for 
constructing  the  works  whioh  that  debenture  money 
would  have  enabled  us  to  construct. 

24,876.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Would  it  ho  treated  as 
debenture  capital  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
sinking  fund  ?— That  varies  according  to  the  different 
Acts  of  Parliament.  This  smking  flind  has  a  long 
history  now,  although  it  is  recent,  and  it  has  been 
altered  several  times. 

24.876.  There  was  a  statement  made  in  the  course  of 
examination  with  reference  to  an  asset  that  you  are 
likely  to  have  at  Battersea  of  some  300,000^.  P— I  do  not 
know  what  amount. 

24.877.  Roughly?— For  obvious  reasons.  I  have  never 
fixed  any  amount. 

1  .24.878.  Say  2O0.000I.  or  some  round  sum  of  that 
kind.    Would  that  sum  be  treated  as  debenture  stock, 
and  used  by  the  company  in  doing  the  work  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  done  by  debenture  stock,  and  if 
so,  would  it  become  chargeable  for  the  pavment  of 
sinfcmg  fund  P— This  is  the  Act  of  ParUament  regulatine 
that  :—"  So  soon  as  the  company  shall  be  enabled  to 
"  abandon  the  use  of  their  works  at  Battersea  in  the 
county  of  London,  and  shaU  sell  and  dispose  of  tbo 
Iwds  and  works  there  situated  and  owned  by  them 
the  money  reoeived  by  the  sale  of  these  works  or  any 
part  thereof,  sfaaQ  after  payment  of  aU  inoidental 
^penses  be  appKed  by  the  company  to  the  purposes  of 
^  this  Act  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  their  under- 
taking,  bemg  m  all  cases  purposes  to  whioh  capital 
"  IS  jnroperly  applicable."  ^ 

24,879.  {Chairman.)  That  capital  so  applied  would 
not  be  eamintf  interest,  and  would  not  be  a  debantnro 
in  anybody's  hands  P— No. 

24,830.  {Mr.  Be  Sock  Porter.)  And  would  not  make 
any  payment  to  the  sinking  fond  P— Ko,  that  would 
not  of  course. 

{Mr.  Glande  Baggallay.)  It  is  a  question  of  tho 
law,  of  course,  into  which  I  have  just  been  iookiuK 
and  I  do  not  think  in  respect  to  the  proceeds  of  t&e 
sale  of  those  lauds  that  any  contribution  would  be 
made  to  the  sinking  fund—but  that  is  a  matter  that 
would  have  to  be  looked  into  rather  carefully. 

{Sir  John  Boringion.)  It  would  lessen  the  amount 
of  capital  that  would  have  to  be  raised  in  the  form  of 
debentures  for  that  particular  purpose;  that  is  what 
would  happen. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Yes,  it  takes  off  so  muofa  of 
the  capital  amount  that  could  be  raised;  and  tho 
capit^  amount  which  oould  be  raised  included  not  onlv 
the  debenture  stock,  but  the  premiums:  the  premiums 
are  included  m  the  total  amount. 

24,881.  {Ma^or-Oeneral  Scott  io  witeeu.)  The  now 
works  constructed  by  the  prooeeds  of  the  sale  rephK» 
xhe  land  in  the  assets ;  that  ia  what  would  happ^  P— 
Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

24,882  (OfcoirmoB.)  The  drift  of  all  these  questions 
we  have  been  putting  to  you  is  something  of  this  kind  - 
Granted  that  orobably,  in  the  event  of  purchase  axi 
arbitrator  would  look  at  your  income,  K^^^hS 
hand.  It  IS  aaid.  yes,  but  some  of  that  income  does  not 
represent  existing  capital;  it  represmts  capital  that 
ws^  originaUv  expended  in  goo5  and  efficient  works 
but  those  works  are  now  either  worn  out  or  they  ar^ 
obsolete,  or  they  are  abandoned,  or  they  are  not 
valuable  and  therefore  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
apparent  capital  earning  this  income  which  the  our 
chaser  wiU  not  geWt  is  goneP-Yes.  but  if  that  were 
so.  you  have  got  to  put  against  that  the  increased  valao 

vriue  of  lands  bougU  years  ago.  If  you  are  to  dedoct 
for  one,  you  must  add  on  for  the  other.  "woco 

24,8^.  Very  well.  I  mean,  do  yon  concede  that  it 
would  be  right  to  make  a  deduction  for  the  one  ■  that 
in  considermg  the  income  of  the  company  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  price  ought  to  be  paid  for  the 
wmpany,  it  would  be  right  to  consider  T^ether  or  Tat 
that  moome  is  derived  in  respect  of  shares— that  is,  of 
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Mpital  which  is  now  olwolete  or  destroyed  P— That 
vonld  be  a  qaestioa  which  I  shonld  say  would  require 
■nrj  great  oouaideration,  and  is  open  to  oonaiderable 
irgomeat. 

!li884.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Yon  have  not  quite  dealt  with 
my  Lord's  question.  Really,  what  I  want  to  know  is 
tiiiB:  Yon  say  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  consider  the 
increased  value  of  the  land.  Yery  well ;  aa  it  seems  to 
me,  according  to  your  theory,  the  arbitrator  would 
take  Tonr  land  at  its  increased  value,  but  then  ;^on 
mnt  him  also  to  take  all  your  mains  and  everything 
Bt  the  ori^final  value — that  is  the  value  at  which  you 
put  them  in  ? — And  I  still  maintain — I  am  very  sorry 
to  rep^t  myself  so  oftm,  because  I  am  afraid  it  must 
be  tedious,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  tedious — I  still 
msiatain  that  our  system  of  keeping  everything  in 
thorough  repair  does  away  with  any  depreciation  of 
that  sort. 

2-i,886.  Of  oourse,  I  only  wanted  to  know  your 
opinion  P — What  I  say  further,  in  a  word,  is,  if  it  is 
fair  to  write  off  something  for  depreciation,  it  is  also 
fair  to  write  on  sometfaing  for  a  rise  in  value. 

24,886.  Crranted ;  but  still,  in  saying  that,  yon  do 
not  answer  my  question.  I  say  it  may  be  fair  to  take 
the  land  at  its  present  value ;  then,  if  yon  do  that,  yon 
onght  to  take  the  mains  and  everything  else  at  their 
depreciated  value — that  is,  at  their  present  value  P — ^If 
there  it  a  depreciated  value,  certainly. 

24387.  (ifi*.  Lewie.)  Is  not  your  contention  this; 
that  it  is  not  very  material  to  you  what  the  exact  value 
of  the  property — ^that  is,  of  the  buildiags  and  the  mains 
and  so  on — may  be  in  arriving  at  your  capital;  but 
what  the  property  as  it  exists  will  produce.  If  yon 
iiave  got  something  in  existence  that  will  produce  a 
certain  income,  and  that  iooomc  is  pretty  well  secured, 
that  should  be  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  property  ? — 
Yes,  that  appears  to  me  to  bo  right  and  proper,  and,  as 
the  learned  counsel  has  jnst  now  said,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  the  purchase  will  be  on  income  and 
profits,  not  on  capital  expenditure. 

24.888.  (3fr.  MeUor.)  Have  yon  any  either  annual  or 
qainquennial  valuation  of  your  property  P — No. 

(Kr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  take  it  tliat  the  purchase 
would  really  be  at  the  present  vtJue,  no  matter  wliat 
cajntal  has  been  expended,  or  what  the  capital  stands 
ab;  and  the  present  value  is  gauged  by  its  earning 
capacity.  If  the  land  at  Battersea  has  enormously 
increased  in  value,  as  it  might  have  done,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  purchaser.  With  regard  to  the  sinking 
fund,  I  say,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  IS  expressly  makes  this  money 
not  liable  for  the  sinking  fUno,  and  if  the  land  is  sold 
BQbseqnent^  to  the  debenture  stock  having  been  raised 
and  beeoming  liable  to  the  sinking  fund,  thea  the 
money  is  to  m  applied  in  redemption  and  cancellation 
of  the  proportionate  amount  of  debentnro  stock,  and 
the  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund  is  to  be  propor- 
tionately  reduced. 

(Wilnets.)  Another  thing  occurs  to  ine  in  reply  to  a 
unestion  of  one  of  the  Honourable  Commissioners : 
As  i-egards  these  works,  whieh  are  created  oat  of  the 
proceeds  of  tbe  sale  of  the  Battersea  land,  we  will  sav, 
those  works  tend  to  earn  a  profit,  and  consequently 
they  would  tend  to  increase  the  sinking  fund,  because 
they  are  works  earning  a  profit  for  the  company  on 
which  the  company  is  paying  no  interest,  and  therefore 
it  would  tend  to  increase  the  average  profits  which 
affects  the  amount  to  be  pud  to  the  sinking  fund. 

24.889.  {Chavrman.)  Ton  say  that  this  land  at 
Battersea  is  the  only  item  of  capital  expenditure  which 
;oa  can  refer  to  in  connexion  with  your  own  company 
which  is  obsolete — as  it  were  abandoned  P — It  ia  not 
tbandonod  yet 

24.890.  ISo,  but  it  is  going  to  be,  is  it  not  P  You  ore 
going  to  sell  it  P — We  are  going  to  abandon  it  as  soon 

as  ever  we  can  do  without  ic. 

24391.  The  point  of  my  question  was  :  Is  there  any 
Other  part  of  your  capital,  except  that  which  yon 
regard  as  having  become  obsolete  P — Nothing  occurs  to 
me  at  present, 

24.892.  Take  your  buildings,  your  eagine  houses, 
and  BO  on ;  jovi  gay  you  keep  them  in  good  repur  P — 

Perfect  repair. 

24.893.  Do  they  stand  in  the  valuation  lists  of  the 
different  parishes  at  the  original  amount,  or  have  you 
had  the  amount  reduced  from  time  to  time  P — There 
has  been  no  occasion  ever  come  under  my  knowledge 
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where  the  unonnt  of  the  osseagment  ha«  been  tednoed.  ^  It 
It  is  continnally  being  increased ;  every  quinquenniftl  Xiright. 
valuation  &e  assessment  is  confltantly  ineieaaea.  -— — 

24.894.  Do  yon  mean  that  your  buildings  stand  in 

the  Taluation  listB  at  their  prime  cost  P — ^They  stand  at  ' 
the  figure  which  haa  been  plooed  upon  them  by  the 
different  ratins  anthorities,   i  do  not  think  prime  ocurt 
enters  into  tne  adcalation  at  idl  in  making  tiie 
OBsessmentB. 

24.895.  What  I  mutt  to  know  is,  have  the  assess- 
ments remained  the  same  firom  the  day  those  buildings 
were  put  up  down  to  the  present  time? — The  bnild^s 
are  not  aBsessed  se|nvatel^,  as  for  as  I  know.  TEe 
undertaking  in  certain  parishes  is  asBOHsed,  that  ia,  the 
whole  of  the  undertaking  in  that  particular  parish. 

24.896.  That  inolndes  buildings  and  mains  P— Yes. 

24.897.  AndlBuppoeeplant— fixed  plant,  atony  rate? 
— Yes. 

24.898.  And  so  on  P— Yes. 

24.899.  Has  the  oripnal  valuation  that  was  put  down 
in  the  assessment  lists  remained  unaltered,  or  at  least 
nndiminiBhed  P— I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  details,  hat 
the  whole  sum  has  increased  constantly. 

24.900.  (Mr.  UtUor.)  That  is  because  yon  have  been 
increasing  your  machinery  and  adding  to  your  mains  ? 
~-InoTeasing  the  moohinery  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  particular  pari^.  I  can- 
not give  jom  Lordship  tbe  details  of  how  that 
aeseesment  is  mode  up. 

(Mr.  Claude  Saggallc^.)  The  assessment  of  water 
works  property  is  always  on  the  inuome— on  the  revenue 
pxodufflng  oapaoitty  of  the  watenrorks,  and  not  on  the 
works. 

(Mr.  Ba^ow  Browne.)  Forgive  me,  Hie  bnildings  are 
assessed  separately  always. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  The  buildings  are,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  mains  and  the  ordinary  distributing 
works  and  the  storage  works. 

(MrtLitUer.)  The  bnildings  are  taken  on  the  present 
value  of  the  land,  not  w£at  it  would  cost  50  years 

ago. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Surely  if  they  are  assessed  separately, 
it  would  be  tot  easy  to  see  what  th^  are  assessed  at 
to-day,  and  what  uiey  were  assesBed  at  12  years 
ago. 

24.901.  (Chairman.)  Yes.  but  the  point  of  my  question 
was  to  know  whether  any  depreciation  in  the  aflaess- 
ment  of  your  bnildinm  takes  place  beoauae  they 
become  old  buildingB  P--Wo  get  no  details  at  all  of  the 
assessment ;  the  assessment  is  based  on  revenue. 

24^02.  Kot  the  assessment  of  the  bnildings  P— The 
en^neer  advises  me  there  is  a  sum  attached  to  the 
buildings.  ^ 

24.903.  Of  course  there  is  P— But  we  do  not  get  that 
figure ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  assessment  com- 
mittee put  these  buildings  down  at. 

24.904.  Do  yon  send  anybody  to  the  assessment 
committee  to  flay,  "  These  are  old  bnildings ;  you  must 
'*  not  assess  them  so  high  "  P — ^No,  the  operation  is 
this :  the  assessment  Ust  is  made  out,  and  if  we  think 
it  is  excessive,  as  we  mostly  do,  we  always  send  and 
oppose  and  try  to  get  it  revised. 

24.905.  On  the  ground  that  they  are  old  buildings  P 
— ^No;  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  exoessire  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  property  that  is  there. 

(Mr.  LiUUr.)  In  99  coses  out  of  100  the  buildings 
get  agreed  before  you  get  to  a  valuation.  In  rating 
oases  the  great  difference  is  as  to  the  question  of  the 
inoome  derived  from  the  water,  after  dednoting  the 
proper  sum  for  working  expenses  and  the  proper 
tenant's  profits.  In  99  coses  out  of  100  the  two 
Tsdners  go  over  the  buildings  and  come  to  the  same 
opinion. 

24.906.  (Chairma/a.)  Yes ;  but  what  we  were  upon 
was  whether  that  opinion  i^lowed  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  buildings.  There  is  no  depreciation  in  the 
oaj^tal  statement,  is  there — a  depreciation  in  the 
assessment  P  (To  tlie  witness.)  Have  you  leaky  mains 
in  your  system  P— At  the  present  moment  I  do  not 
think  we  have  one.  We  cannot  have  a  leaky  main. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  on  business, 
becauf'e  directly  a  main  commeuoes  to  leak  it  creates 
difficnlties  and  troubles,  and  we  have  to  see  to  it  imme- 
dUtely.   Directly  it  is  discovered,  I  should  say  witiuu 
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^  honrfl,  it  would  be  replaced  by  a  new  one,  except  in 
the  case  of  Uie  great  troet  two  or  three  years  ago^ 
when  the  mains  had  to  remain  as  they  were  until  we 
could  get  laboar  to  repair  them.  All  over  the  country 
there  were  so  many  mains  burst  then  that  we  had  to 
wait  until  we  could  get  workmen  to  put  on  to  the  job 
to  repair  them. 

34,90".  "We  heard  that  last  year  you  gave  as  mnoh 
as  six  million  gallons  a  day  to  the  East  London 
Company  ? — Tes. 

24.908.  "Were  your  mains  in  a  condition  to  stand  the 
pressure  of  that  extra  quantity  of  watOT  P— Tm,  cer- 
tainly, and  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  had  a  single  case 
of  givine  out ;  we  did  not  have  a  single  case,  and 
the  head  wan  inoreased  50  feet,  the.  engineer  inftxrms 
me. 

24.909.  In  fact  then,  to  sum  up.  you  see  no  ground 
whatever  for  revising  youroapital  aooountP — I  do  not, 
indeed. 

24.910.  Before  I  leave  the  question  of  purchase, 
have  you  given  your  mind  at  all  to  the  suggestions 
that  were  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Banbury  P—Tea,  1 

have. 

24.911 .  Will  you  say  what  you  think  about  them  P — 
To  use  his  own  words,  I  think  that  is  a  very  rough 
and  ready  scheme,  and  in  order  to  m;kke  it  just  and 
workable,  the  roughness  and  readiness  of  it  would  have 
to  be  vei^  much  mitigated.  If  1  recollect  right,  he 
proposes  to  give  us  a  stock  brinffing  in  the  same 
income  as  our  ordinary  shareholderB  get  for  their 
present  investment. 

34.912.  Yes  P— Then  I  think  for  prospective  value,  ho 
says  all  that  need  not  be  considered  at  all,  beoanse  the 
extra  value  of  the  stock  I  am  giving  them  ought  to  satisfy 
them  for  prospective  profits  and  also  for  a  dovcetir  for 
compulsory  purchase.  I  think  I  am  right,  but  I  dare- 
say that  your  Lordship  will  tell  me  whether  I  am  right 
or  not. 

24.913.  He  made  it  a  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  your  present  stock;  a  trustee  stock, 
transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  therefore 
having  a  higher  capital  value  than  your  stock  wonld 
have  ? — He  capitalised  the  present  income ;  bnt  as  I 
said  befbre,  that  is  rough  and  ready,  and  it  would 
work  a  very  great  injustice  if  those  things  which  he 
leaves,  as  it  were,  to  adjust  themselvra,  such  as 
prospective  value,  and  things  of  that  sort,  were  not 
properly  threshed  out,  and  a  proper  sum  allocated  for 
them.  I  think  as  to  taking  the  income  as  it  then 
stood,  as  the  bosis,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  tha 
income  for  the  year  1897,  without  adding  to  it  such  a 
sum  as  would  represent  the  diminution  consequent  on 
the  great  frost  of  1894.  Also  10  per  cent,  should  be 
added  for  compulsory  purchase  and  tine  value  of  the 
back  dividends;  and  the  prospeotive  value  of  future 
dividends  would  be  accounted  tor. 

24.914.  Ten  per  cent,  added  to  what— to  the 
income?— Ten  per  cent,  should  be  added  for  com- 
pulsory purchase. 

24,91-5.  To  the  incomeP— No,  to  the  paj-ment. 

24.916.  To  the  capital? — Tes,  to  the  payment  for 
the  purchase. 

24.917.  It  wonld  be  more  than  10  per  cent.  P — I 
think  your  Lordship  went  into  that  pretty  closely 
yesterday,  and  your  Lordship  thought  it  was  nob 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  any  more. 

24.918.  Ko,  we  are  now  upon  a  difierent  system. 
We  are  now  discuseing  a  scheme  which  was  to  give 
you  the  same  income  as  you  have  now — but  a  greater 
capital  value — a  Capital  ^-alue  exceeding  the  present 
capital  value  of  your  shareholders  by  certainly  10  per 
cent.,  or  more  ;  and  the  suggestion  was  that  that 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  capital  was  quite  enough 
to  compCTisate  for  compulsory  sale,  and  possibly  pro- 
spective income  ? — That  is  the  point  where  I  venture 
to  differ.  I  think  that  ought  not  to  be  left  to  that 
haphasuird  way,  but  that  the  whole  prospective  value 
ought  to  be  asoertained  and  properly  arrived  at. 

24.919.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  In  fact,  you  want  an 
arbitrator  P— There  ought  to  be  an  arbitrator,  no 
doubt. 

24.920.  (CJiairman.)  It  would  save  you  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  P — He  sa^'s  they 
are  points  which  can  be  settled  without  au  arbitrator; 
bnt  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  All  tiiese  points  ought 
to  be  settled  m  an  agreement,  or  by  an  utiitrator  an^ 
hearing  the  whole  case. 


54.921.  {Mr.  Da  Book  Portw,)  You  wonld  ratiier  ran 
the  risk  of  arbitration  than  have  au  assured  income  in 
a  stook  which  would  be  worth  10  per  cent,  more  P — I 
think  so,  or  else  I  have  to  iim  a  danger  of  doing  a  very 
great  injustice  to  the  shareholders. 

{Chaii-man.}  Yon  know  oxnctly  what' yon  are  doing 
if  you  oonld  come  to  any  agreement  about  a  scheme 
of  that  kind ;  whereas,  if  yon  go  into  an  arbitntiou, 
you  are  mshing  into  the  dark. 

(Mr.  P&nher.)  There  has  always  been  this  difficulty 
about  iix.  Banbury's  soheme,  my  Lord,  if  I  may  point 
it  out  to  you,  that  there  is  no  secnritrjr  for  the  income 
after  sale.  For  instance,  it  was  to  be  seoared  on  the 
water  rate ;  but  sn^tposii^  that  the  Limdm  Oounty 
Council  tiiought  it  right  to  reduce  all  the  rates  to  the 
lowest  level,  there  wonld  be  a  loss,  as  fsa  asMr.  Howard 
or  Mr.  Gomme  went,  of  161,0001.,  and  as  far  as 
Mr.  Goldney  calculated,  applying  it  to  all  the  eight 
oompanies,  a  loss  of  about  240,0002.  a  ye%r.  if  I 
remember  aright.  Supposing  the  London  Oounty 
Council  did  .that,  and  rad,uced  the  income  for  a  time, 
at  all  events,  by240,0002.,  what  becomes  of  the  security 
of  Mr.  Banbury's  stock  ? 

(Mr.  Clatute  Ba^gdUcty.)  There  is  no  security,  they 
oonld  rediioB  tiie  rates  to  my  extent. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Ifr.  Banbury,  it  is  quite  true,  as  some- 
body reminds  me,  said  if  tbwe  iraB  net  enough  to  pay 
the  interest  he  would  raise  the  rates ;  bnt  I  am  putting 

the  undoubted  right  of  the  London  Oounty  Ooonoil,  or 
anybody  else  who  bought — I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
any  villainy,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  am  putting 
their  undoubted  right  to  carry  out  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  Mr.  Dp  Bock  Porter's  opinion,  that  the  ratoB 
should  be  adjusted,  and  supposing  they  adjusted  them 
in  the  way  of  reducing  them  to  the  lowest  level,  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year. 

(Ckaiitnan.)  Yes,  but  they  would  not  be  able  to 
adjust  them  unless  their  inooma  was  sufficient  to  pay 
the  inoome  guaranteed. 

(Mr.  Pember)  Why  notP  They  might  if  they  like. 
Th^  would  not  oare  twopence  about  being  insolvent. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  If  my  learned  fifiends  are 
prepared  to  dispute  Mr.  Banbury's  scheme,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  in  favour  of  it. 

{Mr.  Pemhei\)  It  is  not  curs  ;  I  do  not  know  who  put 
Mr.  Banbury  into  the  box. 

(Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  Who  did? 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Btoaven  only  knows. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaJlay.)  He  pat  himself  in ;  it  was 
spontaneous. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Your  Lordship  asked  Oolonel 
Lockwood  if  he  approved  of  it,  and  he  said,  yes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,'Colonel  Lockwood  did. 

(Mr.  Peinber.)  Oolonel  Lockwood  gave  his  own  version 
of  it. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  However,  I  am  not  going  to 
set  it  up,  I  assure  you. 

(Mr.  Pember,)  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  set  up,  or 
whether  it  is  not. 

(Ghaii-man.)  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
contending  parties  if  some  scheme  could  be  i^vised  iu 
which  both  could  agree. 

{WiinBSi.)  If  it  were  devised  on  just  principles,  there 
would  be  no  objection. 

(Iff.  Pem&er.)  I  am  only  concerned  to  point  oat  what 
I  consider  is  a  great  flaw  in  the  soheme  

(Witnees.)  The  learned  counsel  has  very  well  pointed 
out  a  very  serious  objection  to  it. 

•  (Chairman.)  Forgive  me  for  saving  that  that  ob- 
jection of  the  learned  counsel  could  not  occur,  becaoso 
the  scheme  would  not  permit  the  purchaser  to  lower 
the  rates  so  as  to  produce  an  income  insufficient  to  pay 

the  income  he  promised  to  pay. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  There  was  no  limit  of  that  sort  in  the 
scheme. 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

24.922.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Poi-ier.)  Assuming  means  could' 
be  devised  by  which  the  income  could  be  absolutely 
assurod,  does  that  do  away  with  your  objeotiou — ^your 
oljection,  you  know,  to  be  purchased  P— Yes,  aa  far  as 
regards  the  present  income. 
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24,K3.  (Chalnnan.)  You.  say  it  is  not  enongli  to  giTo 
the  preseat  income,  but  yon  ought  to  give  more  than 
the  praseot  income,  because  of  the  prospectire  Talae  ? 
—Ton  must  give  more  than  the  present  income, 
became  yon  mnat  give  something  in  lien  of  the 
prospeetB.  Yon  mnst  give  more  than  that,  therefore. 
There  is  another  reason  why  it  would  work  so  unjustly 
on  the  present  income  as  between  the  compames. 
Some  of  the  companies  have  fvrired  at  their  10  per 
cfut  and  have  paid  their  baok  divideiidg,  like  the 
West  Middlesez. 

21,924.  Of  course,  the  West  Kiddleaex  conld  not  get 
proepective value  under  that? — ■Terr well;  then  that 
company  would  receive  all  it  could  possibly  claim, 
because  it  has  no  prospecca  before  it  of  increased 
income.  But  take  my  company,  the  Sonthwark.  It 
has  not  arrived  at  that  position,  and  has  not  paid  it» 
bark  dividend ;  the  eofaeme  of  Mr.  Banbnry  would  shut 
it  out  from  all  that  advantage.  should  I  be 

treated  worse  than  the  West  Idlddlesex  f 

24,d25.  Because  yon  have  not  been  so  sacoessfnl  in 
tbc  past,  and  your  undertaking  is  not  so  good  a  thine  P 
—But,  surely,  I  have  got  prospects  before  me,  and  the 
West  Middlesex  has  none. 

24.926.  You  have  also  the  prospect  of  a  possible 
decline  P — I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  is  to  occur,  lookin  g 
at  the  prosperily  ol  our  district  and  the  way  it  is 
constantly  increasing.  Thera  is  only  one  other  ob- 
jection, and  that  is  to  his  idea  of  taking  a  certain  year 
u  a  lasis.  That  would  manifestly  be  unfair.  The 
00)7  basis  thai  could  be  arrived  at  would  be  a  basis 
which  was  decided  by  the  arbitrator  after  hearing  all 
thai  conld  be  said  on  the  question.  Tliat  would  be  a 
fair  basis  to  arriTB  at. 

24.927.  You  prefer  the  risks  of  arbitration  to  a  bird 
in  the  hand  P — ^Most  certainly  I  do  in  that  case,  unless 
the  arrangement  could  be  made  quite  satisfactory 
tons. 

24^.  (Mr.  De  Bods  Pokier.)  Have  you  looked  at 
the  arbitrations  that  have  already  taken  place,  and  the 
resalts  to  the  holders  of  the  stock  in  the  vuious 
nndertaldngs  which  have  been  sold  P — ^No,  I  hare  not. 

84.929.  I  do  not  think  that  they  hare  the  inoome 
abrolately  assured  to  them  in  ^erpetailyP — cannot 
give  yoD  an  opinion  upon  that  pomt. 

24.930.  I  understand  yon  no  longer  trish  to  go  into 
this  question  about  your  uzpenses  (rf  management, 
whether  they  are  starved  or  not  ? — Only  to  contradict 
cmphatioall J,  in  the  case  of  my  own  company,  that  there 
is  say  fbunution  for  making  such  a  charge. 

24.931.  Very  well,  70a  say  you  do  not  starve  your 
DUHuigomentf — ^No  reasons  were  given  for  such  a 
itatement. 

24,932-3.  I  think  there  was  some  charge  against  you 
of  having  put  some  improper  sum  into  your  capital 
aoconnt.  I  think  I  ought  to  get  your  view  aboul  that. 
Hr.  Gomme  alleged  that  you  had  included  in  your 
capital  expenditure  a  sum  of  40,4811.  in  excess  of  the 
amount  almwed  by  Parliament ;  what  do  yon  say  to 
(hat?— I  mnst  first  of  all  deal  with  what  Mr.  Lee 
laid  before  Mr.  Beckett's  Committee  in  1852.  Mr.  Lee 
clearly  stated  that  his  figure  of  400,000£.  was  money 
actogJly  expen^d  up  to  185'2,  and  represented  existing 
works!,  and  also  that  in  arriving  at  that  figure  he 
had  exclnded  non-existent  works.  These  non-existent 
vForks  he  described  as  land  at  V aui^hall  and  Kennington 
which  had  been  sold.  If  he  had  nob  excluded  this 
property,  he  says  that  the  whole  sum  expended  would 
hare  beon  423,fUHK.,  which  was  the  capital  raised.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  will  wish  to 
fnrther  consider  this  question  in  view  of  the  subsequent 
admissions  of  Mr.  Gomme,  and  also  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  Parliament  has  approved  tho  capital  of  the 
company  from  time  to  time.  The  questions  raised 
refer  to  such  a  remote  period  that  it  is  only  possible 
to  deal  with  them  by  conjecture.  I  dissent  from 
Mr.  Gomme's  assertion  that  certain  sums  specified  by 
him  are  improperly  included  in  capital  expenditure. 
In  1845  Parliament  fixed  the  vsJue  of  the  undertaking 
at  34ti,000I.,  viz.:  share  capital  considered  as  paid  up, 
^r6,000Z.,  and  existing  loan  capital  secured  by  mon- 
gages.  70,0002.,  making  a  total  of  346,0002.,  and  behind 
thia  I  da  not  propose  to  go.  All  monies  received  by 
the  sale  of  the  abandoned  works  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gomme  have  been  duly  credited  to  capital,  and  all 
we  have  to  show  is  that  the  company  duly  credited 
ospital  with  the  amount.  Mr.  Gomme  is  evidently  not 
Aware  tbftt  tbeuet  procftei^s  of  tl|c  sale  of  thig'YauxbftU 


and  Kennington  land,  amounting  to  21,581^  6i.  M., 

were  duly  credited  by  ^e  company  to  capital,  and  X*ig^ 

consequently  capital  expenditure  was  relieved  to  that 

extoit.   Mr.  Gomme  says  wo  ought  not  to  include  in  *  -  ®°*  ^} 

our  capital  expenditure  any  non-existent  works;  we  — — — 

agree,  so  far,  and  such  of  those  works  which  were  sold 

were  duly  excluded  from  the  capital  expeflditure.  There 

remains,  however,  Mr.  Gimme's  other  item  of  16,932/, 

This  is  based  on  an  item  of  292,9322.  given  by  Mr.  Lee, 

as  already  stated. 

24.934.  You  have  already  stated  that;  what  did 
Mr.  Lee  state  with  regard  to  that  292,932^  P— The 
capital  expended  Iti  1845,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lee,  was 
292,932;.,  and  the  capital  fixed  by  Parliament  in  1845 
was  276,0002.,  the  difference  being  16,9322.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  (Jomme's  other  item  of  16,9322.,  this  is 
based  on  an  item  of  292.9322.  given  by  Mr.  Lee,  as 
already  stated,  and  is  in  r^ard  to  expenditure  prior  to 
1845.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Lee's  evidence  in  1852  wUl 
show  that  the  Committee  had  great  diflScnlty  in  under- 
standing what  Mr.  Lee  meant  by  his  292,9321.  My  , 
answer  to  Mr.  Gomme  is — We  will  not  go  behind  the 
Act  of  1845,  which  is  practically  the  conmiencement  of 
the  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  Ommway.  There  was 
then  nu  doubt  a  proper  inquiry,  ana  Parliament  fixed 
the  capital  at  its  then  value,  uid  the  figure  fixed  by 
Parliament  was  accepted  as  the  capital  expended  at  the 
time  of  tho  constitution  of  the  oompany.  Further,  a? 
all  expenditure  to  1852  was  included  m  Mr.  Lee's  figure 
of  400,0612.,  which  Mr,  Gomme  accepts,  and  as  tho 
greater  necessarily  includes  the  less,  surely  the  only 
it«m  to  be  explained  is  that  already  dealt  with,  vis., 
23,6492. 

24.935.  It  in  not  very  easy  to  follow  all  that — it  is  a 
littlo  complicated ;  but  as  I  understand  your  answer  to 
the  23,5492.,  is  what — that  it  was  sanctioned — or  what 
is  your  answer— I  really  cannot  gather  the  efi'ect  of  all 
yon  have  been  reading? — ^It  was  credited  to  capital. 

24.936.  It  ires  credited  to  capital  P— That  is  my 
answer. 

24.937.  And  therefore  the  dividend  bearing  capital 
was  diminished  by  that  amount  P — Certainly. 

24.938.  And  as  to  the  16,9322.,  yon  say  you  rely  upon 
what  Parliament  did  P — ^Yes,  and  that  it  is  so  long  ago 
that  we  cannot  go  into  it.  We  deoline  to  go  into  it 
now.  It  was  all  settled  by  what  Parliament  did,  and 
they  settled  it  then,  with,  no  doubt,  ample  evidence 
before  them>  and  were  the  best  juuges  of  what  wa«  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

{Mr.  Pen^:)  At  all  events  it  seemed  to  have  been 
knocked  off  by  Parliament  in  1845. 

{Chawman.)  Ireally  cannot  gather  from  all  this  what 
was  done  with  it  —whether  it  was  knocked  off,  or  not 
knocked  off. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay^  Apparently,  the  16,9322.  was 
knocked  off,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell. 

(Mr.  Pemisr.)  The  capital  expended  to  1845.  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Lee,  was  292,9322.,  and  as  fixed  by  Parliament, 

276,0002. ;  so  Parliament  knocked  it  off. 

{Mr.  Clatide  BaggaVay.)  Parliament  did  knock  it  off. 
(Chairman.)  Ftvliament  did  mako  a  deduction. 

(Ml-.  Btdfowr  Brmone.)  It  is  quite  clear,  my  Lord, 
that  in  tliat  year,  Parliament  made  a  large  reduction 
from  the  Capital  account.  The  evidence  of  "Six.  Leo 
was — I  have  only  carried  to  that  capital  account,  works 
which  are  now  in  existence. 

(Mr.  P^niei-.)  1  am  wrong. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Works  which  have  been 
destroyed  I  hare  not  included.  Therefore,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Parliament  knocked  off  a  lot  of  obsolete 
works  at  that  time ;  that  some  of  the  works  existing  at 
that  time  may  have  become  obsolete  since,  of  course, 
goes  without  saying. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  What  we  are  dealing  with 
now  is  only  the  40,0002. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  koow  what  you  are 
reading.   I  cannot  foUow  that. 

(Witvess.)  Thtit  was  all  clearly  settled  by  Parliament 
in  the  year  1845.  upon  the  expenditure*  previous  to 
that. 

(ChaU-man.)  What  we  want  to  know  is  why  Parlia- 
ment knocked  off  16,9322.  from  your  capital  account  j 
what  items  did  that  represent  P 

[Mr.  Pembei'.)  That  is  only  what  Mr.  Gomme  saytf. 
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{Chavrman.)  No,  they  are  your  own  fignren. 

  {Mr.  Pemfter.)  Mr.  Gomme's.  my  Lord. 

7  Feb.  'M      (Chwrfoaat.)  "So,  your  own  fignres. 
"   (Mi*.  Biilfvwr  Browne.)  Sir  Henry  Knight  aaya  80> 

too. 

{2£r.  GJattde  BaggaUay.)  It  ia  a  quotation  from  what 
JSx.  Gomme  said. 

24.939.  {Chavnrum.)  Are  those  fignrcs  quite  right; 
is  it  not  right  that  Mr.  Lee  stated  the  capital  expended 
in  1846  was  202,932Z.  P— That  is  quit©  correct. 

24.940.  Is  it  true  that  Parliament  fixed  the  capital  in 
1845  at  276,0001.  f— No. 

(Kr.  P«m6er.)  It  was  346,0001. 

{Chairman.)  In  1845  P 

{Ur.  Pember.)  That  ia  in  1845. 

{Chairman.)  It  is  stated  here  to  be  276,0001. 

{Wi^e.)  No. 

{Kr.  Clcvude  Baggallay.)  Parliament  fixed  it  in  1845 
at  346,0001.   That  is  where  Mr.  Gomme  is  wrong. 

{Oukirman.)  That  is  the  whole  capital  including 
mortgages,  but  the  share  capital  was  fixed  at  276,0001. 

(Ifr.  Clojode  BaggaUay.)  Yes,  t^e  share  capital. 

(Jfr.  BaXfow  Browne.)    The  Act  says  276.000Z.. 

regard  being  bad  to  the  relative  valne  of  the  works, 
"  property,  and  undertaking  of  the  Southwark  Water 
"  Company  and  the  Vauxhall  Waterworks  Company." 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  Act.  It  was  on  some 
valuation  of  the  works  then. 

(jtfr.  Pmber.)  It  might  not  have  been  a  valuation  of 
the  works. 

{Major-Omerai  ScoU.)  Did  the  nominal  value  of  the 
shares  at  that  time  correspond  with  the  reduced 
capital  P 

{Mr.  BcJfowr  Browne.)  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 

be  done. 

{Wiineee.)  At  any  rate  it  was  in  regard  to  an  expeu' 
ditnre  prior  to  18^,  and  I  say  we  cannot  go  behind 
that  decision  of  Parliament. 

{Ohavnncm.)  I  see  there  was  an  existing  loan  capital 
fleonred  by  mortgage  of  7O,000L,  in  addition  to  the 

276,0001. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  It  was  exactly  as  much  a 
part  of  the  capital  m  the  company  then  as  Che  present 
debenture  stock  of  the  company  is  now. 

24.941.  {Chavnnan.)  In  that  view,  if  I  am  to  take  the 
whole  346,000?.,  namely  276,000i.  of  share  capital  and 
70,000L  of  mortgages,  if  I  am  to  take  that  as  the  capital 
that  had  been  expended  by  the  compat^,  why  does 
Mr.  Leo  state  the  amount  only  at  292,9321.  F  Ton  cannot 
have  it  both  mjB.  If  you  claim  the  benefit  of  tiiat 
70,000Z.  as  being  what  Parliament  allowed  as  yoar  capital 
in  1845,  it  would  seem  that  you  had  not  expended  that  as 
stated  1^  Mr.  Lee  P— On  that  point  also  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tfaat  we  have  been  to  Parliament  many 
times  since  1852,  and  all  the  capital  on  which  we  are 
now  paying  dividend  or  interest  is  absolutely  capital 
authorised  by  Parliament,  and  is  duly  certified  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Qovemment  auditor. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  Since  1871. 

24.942.  {ChoM-man.)  There .  is  something  abont  an 
amount  of  61,126{.  which  I  really  cannot  understand, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  ask  you  any  question  about  it. 

See  8781  (    Mr.  Gomme  estimated  that  you  had  got  at  least  200,OOOZ. 

881S-6*  worth  of  capital  obsolete,  over  age  I  may  say,  that 
is  over  60  years  old  P— Yes,  but  he  says  it  is  only 
estimated;  I  say,  founded  on  whatP  What  does  he 
found  his  estimate  on  ? 

34.943.  It  is  founded  on  the  foot  that  it  is  60  years 
old  P — I  am  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  I  have  never  met  with  anything  that  could  warrant 
such  a  statement. 

24.944.  Have  you  got  capital  that  was  expended 
60  years  ago  P — Such  capital  as  I  have  already  shown 
was  settled  by  Parliament  in  1845. 

24.945.  Have  you  got  capital  that  was  expended  more 
than  60  years  ago  P — We  must  have,  I  should  think. 

24.946.  Do  yon  dispute  Mr.  Gtomme's  figure,  that 
there  is  200,0001.  of  it?— Yes,  I  do  dispute  the  figure. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  foundation  is  for  making  such 
a  Htatement. 


24.947.  The  date  on  which  the  ci^ital  was  expended, 
I  suppose,  appears  somewhere  in  your  acoonnt  P— But 
he  says  he  objects  to  that  capitu,  beoauae  he  says  it 
has  become  depreciated  by  losses,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

24.948.  Because  it  is  60  years  old  P— Yes,  but  I  say 
there  is  no  foundation  for  uiy  snoh  statement. 

24.949.  What  do  you  say  is  the  amount  of  your 
capital  which  was  expended  more  than  60  years  ago  P— 
X  am  not  disputing  that  figure. 

24.950.  That  is  what  I  have  been  asking  you ;  really 
the  time  we  waste  in  beating  about  tlie  bush  u 
intolerable  P — ^1  am  very  sorry. 

24.951.  Is  there  200,0001.  of  your  capital  that  is  more 
than  60  yenrs  oldP — I  should  think  there  must  be. 

24.952.  Then  you  would  agree  with  Mr.  Gomme  so 
far  as  that  goes,  only  you  say  that  is  not  to  be  cut  off- 
why  not? — Because  that  is  all  properly  represented 
and  is  also  in  perfect  order  and  perfect  condition  still 
— I  mean  the  works  that  were  created  by  it 

24.953.  (ffir  John  Borington.)  Where  yon  disagree 
with  Mr.  Gomme  is  in  the  use  of  the  word ' '  olHolete  "  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  so,  it  is  not  obsolete — thank  you  for  the 
suggestion. 

34.954.  (Chaiirmaai.)  It  is  60  years  old,  bat  yon  say 
it  is  not  obsolete  P — It  is  not. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  Land  does  not  become  obsolete. 

{8vr  George  Bruce.)  It  might  be  600  years  old,  and 
still  be  good. 

(GhairmaM.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaXlay.)  All  the  capital  cxpenditare 
beyond  the  1845  Act  is  over  50  yeara  old. 

{WUne88.)  You  see  our  company  came  into  existence 
in  1845,  and  it  took  over  certain  works  which  may  now 
be  over  60  years  old.  It  bought  them  at  their  tbcn 
value  as  stated  in  the  Act  of  that  date,  and  the 
question  cannot  be  re-opened  on  imagination  when  it 
was  settled  on  facts  at  th&t  time. 

24.955.  {Chairman  to  vntneas.)  You  laid  before  Lord 
Balfour's  Oommission  an  estimated  daily  supply  of  25 
gallons  per  head,  I  believe  P — Yes. 

24.956.  Was  that  based  upon  information  that  yon 
had  in  your  own  district  P — ^Yes,  itwas  based  on  the 
daily  readings  of  Deaoon's  meters  in  the  constant 
supply  district. 

24.957.  That  means  that  you  took  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied  in  your  district  and  divided  it  by  the 
number  of  persons  supplied,  or  by  the  total  population 
— which ?— we  took  the  readings  of  Deacon's  mcterti ; 
our  district  is  divided  into  sections  each  governed  by  a 
Deacon's  meter  

24.958.  Do  set  to  the  ultimate  result  P~We  took  the 
readings  of  those  meters  as  the  c|nantities  which  past 
experience  showed  were  the  quantities  that  were  being 
snpplied  per  head  per  day  in  these  respective  districts. 

24.959.  No,  it  did  not  show  the  quantity  per  head  ; 
it  could  only  show  you  the  total  quantity  supplied  in  tbe 
district  P— Yes. 

24.960.  What  didyou  divide  that  by  to  get  the 
supply  per  head  P-^We  divided  it  by  the  population. 

24.961.  The  total  population,  or  the  population 
supplied  P — ^The  population  supplied. 

24.962.  How  did  yon  get  tbe  population  supplied — 
by  taking  a  certain  number  per  nonae? — ^Yes;  6*7,  I 
think,  is  tbe  figure  we  took  per  house. 

24.963.  That  gave  you  this  average  of  2S  gallons  per 
headP — Just  so. 

24.964.  Now,  can  you  give  us  what  your  supply  per 
head  has  been  since  1891 P — ^Yes,  Uie  supply  per  head 
in  1894  was  S7*5 ;  in  1895,  48*2 ;  and  in  1^6.  4V7. 

24,566.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  very  large 
increase — having  estimated  it  at  25  gallons  per  he»d 
you  jump  to  41'7? — Yes,  because  we  had  tnat  very 
serious  drought  in  1893,  you  will  recollect. 

{Cliainnan.)  I  should  have  thought  that  drought 
would  decrease  the  quantity  instead  of  increasing  it. 

{Mr.  CUtude  Baggallay.)  It  is  the  demand  for  water 
for  gardens. 

{Chairman^  That  does  not  necessarily  increase  the 
einpply. 
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(Wittuts.)  We  had  a  very  eeiions  frost  in  1896.  In 
I89S,  daring  the  time  of  that  seriooB  frost,  a  vory  maoh 
qnantitr  of  water  was  oonsiiined  in  the  oiBtriot 
tb&n  under  oroinary  ciroamBtanoes. 

24,966.  On  aocoant  of  lealdng,  do  yoa  meauP — On 
tocooot  of  leakage  and  waate. 
UfiVr.  Gire  me  yonr  figoreB  for  18MP-^-5. 

34.968.  That  again  was  an  innnense  jnmp  from 
yonr  25?— Tes.  bnt  it  had  been  gradually  going  up  as 
ihe  population  had  been  increasing. 

24.969.  No,  this  is  supply  per  head.  What  on  eartii 
hsB  that  got  to  do  with  the  population  inoreasii^  F— 
I  thhik  this  is  a  question  which  will  be  more  satisfoo- 
torily  dealt  with  by  our  engineer ;  he  anderstamk  it 
better  than  I  da 

24.970.  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  said  so  some  time 
ago  F— There  is  a  £fference  in  this ;  the  37'5  is  the 
sveiage  for  the  whole  district,  but  the  25  was  a  flgnre 
irriTsd  at  in  certain  districts  where  we  could  test  it  by 
Deacon's  waste  prerenter. 

24.971.  How  have  yon  got  at  it  in  places  where  you 
have  no  Deacon's  waste  preventer? — i  am  quite 
Bare  the  engineer  will  deal  with  those  questions  far 
better  than  I  can. 

24.972.  (Sir  George  Bntee.)  I  think  that  your  report 
to  the  Balfonr  Commission  made  out  that  the  Soath- 
wark  and  Taurhall  were  supplying  28*94  »od  you 
suggested  for  the  future  25,  but  you  were  actually  then 
consuming  28'94  ? — That  is  so. 

(Sir  George  Bntee.)  So  that  the  aotual  rates  in  the 
sttbtiequent  years  require  to  be  compared  with  29  instead 
of  25  when  you  estimate  the  increase. 

24.973.  {Ohairman.)  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  that 
28*94,  for  I  have  before  me  a  table  of  averages  up  to 
1891,  in  which  24  is  the  very  highest  P — You  will  find 
it  on  pi^  15  of  Lord  Balfour  b  Beport. 

24.974.  I  will  pasB  from  the  supply  per  head,  as  yoa 
do  not  seem  to  be  master  of  the  subject? — That  28'9 
which  Sir  George  Bruce  points  out  is  the  average  for 
the  whole  district,  but  the  figure  25  was  arrived  at 
&om  those  certain  seotionji  (tf  our  distriot  where  we 
could  test  it  exactly  by  the  Deacon's  waste  water 
meters. 

54.975.  (Major-Cfeneral  8coU.)  There  has  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  has  there  not,  a  revision  of  the  population 
in  your  distriot  since  the  time  of  the  Belfoxa  Com- 
mission P — Tes,  we  have  liad  that. 

24.976.  That  would  account  for  a  diiFerenoe  in  the 
xste  per  head  in  the  supply.  If  yonr  population 
happmied  to  be  reduced  subaequently,  it  would  raise 
the  rate  per  head,  of  course  P — Yes,  tha^  would  be  so. 

24.977.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  such  a  re* 
duction  in  population  P — ^Tes,  I  believe  1  can  show  you 
that,  7*42  was  the  figure  adopted  originally  but  we 
have  adopted  the  flgura  of  6*71,  which  X  uink  is  a 
figure  you  yourself  took  as  the  proper  basis  for  such 
a  calculation. 

(Jlfr.  Claude  Saggallay.)  Those  figures  in  Sir  Henry 
Ejiight's  statement  ot  evidence,  under  the  heading  of 
supply  per  bead,  giving  the  averages  in  the  different 
years,  are  exclusive  of  trade  supplies. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  And  as  they  are  5*89,  that  comes  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  Balfour  Commission. 

(Ohairman^)  That  explains  it.  1  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

(KV.  Claude  Baggallay,)  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
want  to  aek  Sir  Henry  about  the  ston^. 

24,978^.  {Chairman.)  I  was  just  cominc  to  that. 
{To  ffte  wiineBB.)  I  will  not  take  you  through  the 
other  companies,  but  speaking  of  your  company,  what 
storage  have  you  got  now  for  unfiltered  Thames  water  P 
—456  million  gallons  we  have  now  ready. 

24.980.  Bo  yoa  see  any  diffioul^  in  managingtbe 
mela^opolitaD  water  companies  aa  one  concern  P-— Yes ; 
I  do  not  think  they  could  be  efficiently  managed  as 
one  concern,  because  I  think  the  area  is  so  huge  and 
the  supervision  rea  aired  would  be  so  oomplioated,  that 
it  would  be  infinibdy  better  to  manage  the  supply  as  it 
is  managed  at  the  present  moment  by  sections.  There 
is  so  much  detail ;  if  that  is  all  to  come  from  one 
central  point,  it  could  not  possibly  be  attended  to 
properly  as  it  ought  to  be. 

34.981.  {Mr.  Do  Booh  PorUr,)  Do  you  think  a  fedara- 
ticm  of  the  oompanies  would  be  advantsfceonsP— Yee, 


I  think  a  confederation  of  the  companies  for  osrtain  '  Sir  H. 
purposes  most  desirable.  JTwyA*. 

24.982.  Would  it  tend  to  economy  P— Yei,  I  think  it  y  ten-in 
would  tend  to  economy.  , 

24,^.  (OAairman.)  How;  in  what  department  would 
the  economy  be  made  ? — It  would  tend  to  eoonon^  in 
this  sense.  Suppose,  in  order  to  bring  water  into  the 
Metropolis,  you  bad  to  go  to  a  certain  distance,  and  it 
might  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  company  to 
go  to  that  distance,  the  federated  oompanies  could  go 
any  distance  to  bring  water,  and  they  could  bring  it 
more  cheaply  than  each  oompany  could  bring  its  own 
from  such  a  distance. 

24.984.  {Ma^or-GeTieral  Beott.)  Would  you  carrjr  it  bo 
fn  as  to  make  a  joint  main  from  London  for  particular 
purposes  P — It  might  be  so  ;  for  certain  purposes  that 
might  be  advantageous.  But  it  is  a  very  big  question. 
I  think,  myself,  that  confederation  would  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  dealing  with  all  the  sources  of  supply 
available  for  the  companies.  I  think  that  a  statutory 
committee  of  the  federated  companies — not  only  the 
London  companies,  bnt  the  companies  adjacent  to 
London — would  be  a  very  excellent  autbority  indeed, 
to  have  a  control  over  the  various  sources  of  supply. 
It  would  avoid  all  those  difficulties  which  are  con- 
stantly arising  all  round  about  us,  such  as  different 
Gounties  claiming  all  the  water  that  is  under  their 
chalk  as  belonging  to  that  county,  and  saying  nobody 
else  shall  have  any  of  it. 

24.985.  {Chairman.)  Why»  for  instance,  should  Hertr 
fordshire  be  more  w^ing  to  give  up  the  water  in  its 
chalk  to  a  federated  body  than  to  a  single  <»mpany 
like  the  Uew  Eiver  P— Because  it  would  be  the  duty  «f 
that  confederated  committee  not  only  to  see  that  all 
the  water  was  available  for  all,  bat  to  take  oare  that  no 
part  ot  tiie  distriot  was  denuded  of  the  water  the 
benefit  of  another  part.  They  would  control  the 
quantity  to  be  taken  from  each  source  of  aapidy. 

34.986.  {Mr.  Be  Boob  Porter.)  If  federation  be  advan- 
tageous, would  not  unalgamation  be  still  more  soP— I 
do  not  think  that  amalgamation  is  practicable,  bemuse 
so  many  questions  woala  wise  as  regards  details  which 
it  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  settle ; 
whereas  by  confederation  yon  woald  leave  each  oompuiy 
to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  and  for  works  whion 
would  be  carried  out  more  advantageously  by  one  party 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  you  would  then  hare  yonr 
oonfederated  committee. 

24.987.  In  a  great  many  districts  the  water  ooald  be 
distributed  much  more  economioally  if  it  were  distri- 
buted from  the  nearest  possiblB  sonroe,  instead  of  being 
taken  right  across  London  P — ^Yes,  that  would  naturally 

be  so. 

24.988.  You  could  not  do  that  with  confederation  P — 
Yes,  I  venture  to  think  yon  ooulc^  because  the  oon- 
fedeoation  would  represent  the  interests  concerned 
with  the  sources  of  Bum>lyf  and  that  confederation 
wonld  say,  in  the  ease  of  the  East  London  or  of  the 
New  River  Company : — You  can  take  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  Hertfordshire  which  is  close  at  your 
doors.  I  only  mention  that  as  an  illustration.  At  the 
samo  time  they  wonld  take  great  care  that  they  did 
not  take  more  from  Hertfordshire,  which  would  imperil 
Hertfordshire  geUing  what  it  wanted  for  itself. 

24.989.  (Ghairmam.)  Why  should  the  confederation 
be  more  careful  about  that  than  the  New  Biver 
Company  is  now  P-^Because  the  confederation  would 
represent  all  the  interests. 

24.990.  In  Hertfordshire  P— Yes.  This  is  a  very  big 
scheme,  and  the  confederation  should  represent  all  the 
sources  of  supply  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

24.991.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Do  yon  mean  to  have  a 
representation  of  public  bodies  on  that  oonfederation  P 
— No,  I  do  not  think  the  public  bodies  would  want  to 
be  represented,  because  the  public  interests  would  be 
taken  oare  of  the  representatives  of  the  water 
oompanies  supplying  each  particular  distriot. 

24.992.  {GhairmaM.)  Why  should  the  TSfow  Biver 
Company,  which  at  present  is  accused  of  dennding 
Heruordi^ire  of  its  water,  suddenly  become  patriotic 
for  Hertfordshire  because  it  is  in  a  oonfederation  P — ^It 
wonld  not  become  pi^riotic  for  Hertfordshire,  I  should 
say. 

24.993.  That  is  exactly  tiie  difficulty  we  are  patting 
to  jou :  wh^r  should  it  take  less  water  fixun  Hertford 
shire  if  it  is  in  a  confederation  than  it  does  nowP— 

8  J)8 
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Sir  H.  Becaaae  tho  confederation  whiob  Toald  represent  the 

,  jCnipht.  whole  locality  would  say,  "Tou  mast  not  have  any 

— -  more  water  from  HertfordaMre,"  or  "  You  may  take 

7  Feb. '99  *'  more  water  from  Hertfordsbirc.*' 

34,994-  {Sir  John.  Dorington.)  In  tici,  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  would  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  New 
Eiver? — No,  I  do  not  qcito  see  how  that  illustration 
applies. 

24,996.  Too  say  that  the  directors  of  ihe  New  River 
CompsiDy  on  this  confederation  wonld  not  be  patriotic, 
•s'thO  ohairman  has  put  it;  in  fact,  they  would  b-i  of 
the  same  opinion  as  they  are  at  preeent— they  would 
want  to  get  as  mnch  water  as  they  oeuld ;  but  that  the 
others  would  keep  them  in  order  ;  the  others  wonld  say : 
"You  are  damaging  our  interesta  or  damaging  onr 
."  refKrasentation,  and  so  you  must  stop  taking  so  much 
"  iroter  from  Hertfordshire,  and  we  will  not  let  you 
"  Imve  it"P — I  reckon  th»  members  of  this  committee 
would  bs  in  ^sseasion^  of  all  the  facts,  and  all  the 
circumstancoB  in  connexion  with  the  TarionB  sources  of 
supply.  It  would  not  be  the  volition  of  the  New 
RivQT  Company  or  any  ojher  company  to  go  to  ^pot  A, 
or  spot  B,  and  take,  any  quantity  of  water  it  liked.  It 
would  be  the  province  of  this  federated  committee  to 
decide  how  much  water  cpuld  be  taken  from  a  certain 
spot  or  a  certain  place,  and  they  wonld  also  have  to 
decide  how  moch  water  wes  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
that  particalar  epot  or  place.  Then  they  would  say  to 
the  particular  company  that  wanted  to  take  this  water, 
,*'  You  can  take  so  much,  and  you  must  not  take  more." 

24,fig6.  Would  they  not  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  get  water  from  a  well  in  Hertfordshire 
than  to  get  water  from  Wales  P~That  would  be  cer- 
tainly a  question  for  them,  to  decide,  but  not  as  regards 
any  particular  plaQe.  They  would  have  to'decide  as  to 
whether  the  Hources  of  supply  within  the  district  that 
they  could  get  ^ajer  from  were  any  cheaper  than  they 
oonld  get  it  by  going  to  a  distance. ' 

3^1^997.  Yon  would  be  Inclined  fid"  thpfc  that,  looking 
round  to  all  the  sources  of  supply,  it  might  be  the 
intore^  of  the  companies — and  nothing  else  would 
^ide  them  but  their  intereBta— not  to  take  quite  so 
much  water  out  of  Hertfordshire  P— It  would  not  be  a 
question  of  interest ;  it  would  be  the  decision  of  those 
parties  interested  that  such  and  such  a  quantity  might 
be  taken,  and  no  more. 

24.998.  But  they  wonld  he  guided  by  their  interests, 
and  nothing  else,  would  theyH  They  would  not  bo 
guided  by  what  has  been  called  patriotic  motives  P — 
No,  all  the  water  authorities  cohcsrned  wonld  be  re- 
presented, and  each  would  state  its  own  case,  and 
state  what  its  interests  were.  That  would  have  to  bo 
considered  by  all,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  companies  supplying  the  whole  of  the  area 
contemplated  that  this  decision  should  be  arrived  at, 
jBo  that  there  should  be  no  competing,  or  no  fighting, 
OS  to  how  much  water  should  be  taken,  or  how  mnch 
Bhould  not  be  talceu. 

24.999.  {Chairmtin,)  Do  I  nndefstand  you  to  mean 
that  all  the  private  water  companies  in  Hertfordshire 
should  be  joined  in  this  confederation;  is  that  what 
you  mean  ? — What  I  mean  is  this  

25.000.  If  you  would  answer  a  single  question,  it 
would  be  tio  pleasant.  Do  you  mean  that  ihe  private 
companies  in  Hertfordshire  are  to  be  joined  to  tho 
confederation  ? — Yea,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  all  the 
other  adjacent  places. 

26.001.  Wo  are  upon  Hertfordshire  P— Very  well, 

ye.'*. 

25.002.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  I  can  fix  you 
as  well  as  putting  a  meaning  to  your  statement  that 
all  the  interests  concerned  would  be  represented.  Do 
you  mean  that  any  private  company  that  there  may  be 
drawing  its  water  exclusivoly  from  Hertfordshire  shoald 
be  joined  in  the  confederation  P — Yes. 

£5.003.  {Major-General  Scoff.)  There  are  some  local 
authorities  in  iiertfordshire  who  am  water  suppliers. 
Would  you  include  them  in  your  ocnnmittee  P— Yesj 


I  think  all  persons  responsible  for  the  water  supply 
should  be  included.  I  am  the  "hairman  myself  of  the 
Rickmansworth  and  Uxbridge  Valley  Water  ('ompany, 
which  is  in  Hertfcrdshiro,  and  I  consider,  in  the 
interests  of  the  oonBtituenoy  I  have  to  supply  there, 
.  suoh  on  arrangement  would  be  benofioial  to  me. 

26,004.  (Sir  John  Dorin^ton.)  You  would  not  limit 
your  oonl'oderation,  then,  (^e  ejght  Pomp»nies  P-^ 
No,  1 00  pot  propose  that. 


2o,006.  You  would  cover  the  area  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London?— I  would  cover  an  area 
which  would  have  to  be  settled  by  wperts.  In  mv 
opinion,  that  area  would  be  very  largo  and  very  ex 
tensive.  It  wonld  not  extend  beyond  the  Ohiltem 
Hills  on  the  north,  and  the  Reigate  Hills  on  the  soutb 
and  It  mu;ht  extend  as  fhr  as  ^e  Medway  on  the  east* 
and  Beading  on  the  west.  ,  As  I  said  before,  that  is 
only  a  very  rough  outline  of  tho  whole  area  which  is 
concerned  when  we  are  considering  the  question  of  the 
sources  of  supply.  I  think  you  can  only  deal  with  it 
properly  m  such  a  comprehensive  manner  that  yon 
should  make  all  the  sources  of  supply  available  for  all 
and  also  protect  all,  so  thai  their  natural  sources  of 
supply  will  not  be  unduly  trespassed  upon. 

25.006.  iCkaimum.)  What  I  fail  to  see  at  present  is 
how  the  protection  comes  in.  Supposing  the  South* 
wark  and  Vauihall,  the  Lambeth,  and  tho  Oh-Ist-a 
all  eay:— "Dear  me;  but  there  is  plenty  of  wpter 
**  in  Hertfordshire,  and  wo  can  get  it  so  easily  and 

ilcrttordshireP— I  say,  the  confederated  committee. 

26.007.  But  why  should  the  confederated  committee 
be  zealous  for  Hertfordshire  P— Because  Hertfordshire 
would  be  represented  on  that  committee,  and  thev 
would  be  in  charge  of  the  sourceg. 

26.008.  Two  members  out  of  50,  perhaps ;  how  could 
ttiey  control  It  P— I  do  not  contemplate  that  yon  would 
have  snob  a  large  committee  as  that,  but  there  would 
be  a  certain  propcntion,  of  course.  It  would  be  the 
interest  of  every  company  to  see  that  the  source  of 
supply  waa  not  unduly  trenched  upon,  because  it  wonld 
come  back  to  the  other  companies. 

25.009.  How  is  it  to  the  interest  of  any  company  to 
prevent  the  well  at  Haileybury  College  being  dried- 
what  does  It  matter- to  them  ?— It  does,  because  if  there 
was  nnother  company  drawing  itV-sonrce  of  sunply 
ftom  that  Weill- — :  ,  m^,  y 

55.010.  '  But-  tftefb '  S"'-  iio  f«fe4n5^"-t6We  ■  Js 

^XortZ  Sobert  Cedlt)  Tee,  my  Lord,  you  arc  porfoctly 

(mtneea.)  That  is  not  an  authority  or  comoanv 
supplying  water  for  use.  ^  ^ 

25.011.  (Chairman.)  I  know  it  is  not:  that  would 
have  no  representation,  and  would  be  sacrificed  P— J.  o 
because  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  drawn  from 
their  well  would  be  considered  in  theavailable  quantity 
of  water  to  be  drawn  from  that  particular  district  iu 
Which  tho  well  is  sitnated. 

25.012.  (Iff.  De  Socb  Porter.)  Assuming  federation, 
how  would  you  enforce  tho  views  of  the  executive  P— 
Ihey  must  have  Parliamentary  powers  to  enforce  those 
views. 

25.013.  It  would  be  a  big  scheme  P— It  would  b'' a 
very  big  scheme,  indeed,  and  would  require  a  very 
great  deal  of  thought  and  careful  working  out-no 
doubt  at  all  about  that. 

25.014.  It  would  be  rather  more  complicated  than 
purchase,  would  it  notP-I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
excoUent  thing  for  the  -supply  to  have  such  an  antho- 
nty.  It  would  be  a  conirolling  authority  for  the 
source  of  supply.  I  also  think  it  should  be  a  dontrollinsr 
authority  as  to  the  necessary  works  that  each  indi- 
vidual company  should  provide  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  district. 

25  016.  {Mr.  Lewus.)  Wonld  you  put  it  in  the  power 
<tf  the  m^onty  to  coerce  tho  minority  against  its 
obvious  intcrwtsP— One  must  always  suppose  that 
demsiMBwouW  ho  arrived  nt  after  aue  consideration 
of  all  the  facts  that  could  be  placed  before  them 


25.016.  Yea,  but  still,  here  yon  have  a  powerful  body 
perhaps,  all  agreed  to  coerce  a  company  to  its  ruin 
perhaps  P-I  say  it  with  respect-I  So  not  think  that 
IS  a  possibility  that  could  arise,  because  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  of  the  companies  to  see  that 
no  one  comptmy  failed  in  its  obligations. 

25.017.  I  am  nfraid  that  does  not  work  in  practice  P 
—The  failure  of  the  East  L6ndon  Company  to  a  certain 
extent  last  year,  we  may  take  it,  was  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  irhofe  of  the  water  companies  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  the  water  com-* 
pames  of  London  to  have  prevented  that  failure  if 
possible.  We  did  meet  it  afterwards,  aud  helped  to 
prevent  it,  I  tM«k  the  confederatioa  that  I  hare 
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moken  of  vould  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  that 
d^tioa,  becaaso  it  would  have  powers  to  see  that 
each  water  company  waa  properly  provided  vith  plant 
and  water  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  district; 

2i),01S.  If  the  federation  were  a  federation  outside 
the  companieB,  there  might  be  Bome  prospect  perhaps 
of  good  resnlta  ;  but  seeing  that  each  company  has  its 
own  interests  to  consider,  I  do  not  sec  hov  the  plan 
woQldwork  at  all  P— Every  compai^  wonld  have  its 
oirn  interests  to  consider  as  representine  that  con- 
fedeiatbn,  and  it  wonld  do  its  best  to  ta£a  oare  that 
its  intereete  were  not  damaged. 

25.019.  Yes,  but  a  company  havioff  to  look  to  its 
own  interests  can  hardly  be  espectea  to  look  to  the 
general  interests  P —We  are  not  alwa^rs,  perhaps,  the 
beet  judges  of  vrhat  is  for  onr  own  interaat,  uid  a 
ooQpanj  might  desire  to  do  that  which  would  not  be 
dMirable,  ei^er  iu  its  own  interests,  and  certainly  not 
in  the  interests  of  all.  Jtly  object .  is  bo  that  the  water 
sapply  over  the  whole  of  this  district  should  be  secured 
wad  left  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  That  ij  my 
object  in  the  nropoBition  I  have  made,  and  I  think  that 
vosld  be  obtainM  by  taking  care  that  all  sources  of 
Biipply  are  properly  utilised,  and  taking  care  that 
ereiy  company  or  authority  is  properly  provided  with 
vorke. 

22.020.  Why  not  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of 
Bsulgamation  of  all  the  companies? — Because  amal- 
anuldmx  deals  with  a  great  many  other  questions 
uuui  you  have  to  deal  with  as  regards  water  supply  or 
prorision  of  works. 

26.021.  If  ^t  is  all,  those  things  can  be  adjasted  P 
—It  has  to  deal  with  the  present  position  and  prospects 
of  the  companien,  and  their  powers  of  rating,  and  so 
OD.  If  jou  amalgamate  them  all  for  that  purpose,  and 
bring  them  into  one  system  and  one  rate,  we  will  say, 
incredible  and  intolerable  differences  would  arise  which 
I  tliink  yon  would  never  settle ;  whereas,  if  you  leave 
each  company  alone  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  as  it 
is,  Bubject  to  the  control  which  I  have  mentioned, 
then  I  think  you  would  find  you  have  advanced  a  great 
deal  towards  the  perfection  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Metropolis. 

25)022.  {Chaimutu,)  Supposing  the  undertakings  of 
height  companies  all  purchased,  and  in  one  hand, 
and  managed  by  a  board  that  has  no  pecuniary  interest 
to  derive  from  the  water  supply,  whose  only  interest  it 
ii  to  make  it  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  it  can,  why 
sbonld  not  that  boaid  do  all  that  your  federation  could 
do? — Because,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  have  the 
continual  squabbles  which  are  now  going  on  as  to 
the  water  to  be  derived  from  various  sources  of  supply. 

25,023.  Why  should  you  have  those  squabbles  more 
if  there  was  one  owner  of  the  whole  than  if  there  was 
a  federated  number  of  owners?— Because  the  owner  of 
tke  eight  metropolitan  water  companies  might  want, 
as  has  been  attempted  now,  to  take  water  fVom  other 
Boarces  of  supply  then  those  which  are  at  present 
recognised ;  or  he  might  want  to  take  water  to  a  larger 
extent.  Whenever  he  wants  to  take  water  from  Hert- 
fordahire,  or  Essex,  or  Surr^,  there  would  be  those 
interested  parties  who  would  immediately  raise  a  cry 
uainst  taking  that  water  which  they  would  want  for 
themselves,  and  he  would  meet  with  the  sune  difficulty 
wUeh  is  met  with  now  whra  we  are  attempting  to 
take  water  from  other  Bouroes. 

25,084,  Why  should  the  owner  of  the  whole  be  more 
liable  to  do  that  than  the  federated  eight  P — Because  the 
federated  eight  would  not  include  representatives  from 
the  whole  of  the  extensive  district  where  it  is  possible 
to  get  water  from.  The  eight  compEtnies  amalgamated 
wonk  simply  represent  the  Metropolis,  and  they  might 
du  injustice  to  the  ueighbonring  authonties  that  have 
to  SQpply  water  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  I  want 
to  prevent  that  if  possible. 

25.025.  Do  you  think  that  your  federation  scheme 
would  result  in  economy  of  management  P — ^Yes.  I 
think  it  would.  In  those  respects  it  would  save  a  good 
deal  of  money  being  expended  uselessly  in  fighting 
over  sources  of  supply. 

25.026.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Would  a  confederation 
on  a  less  ambitious  scale  than  that  what  you  have 
sketched  out  be  useful,  namely,  one  only  of  the  eight 
compaaies  P — I  think  it  would  be  deprived  of  a  great 
deal  of  its  utility. 

35.027.  Would  it  be  usefolP'-It  would  be  useful  no 
donbt,  to  tiie  extent  of  the  eight  companies. 


25,028.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity  or'  having    sir  U. 
dupliuate  miuns  in  streets  P— That  is  abuost  impussiblo  Kniaia. 
to  prevent  as  regards  the  present  condition  of  things.      r,  ' 
It  might  prevent,  and  it  would  prevent,  the  laying  of  t  Feb.  '9B 
duplicate  mains  in  the  same  street  in  the  future;' in     — ■■■  ■  ■ 
fact,  that  thing  Is  not  dtme  now  by  any  nf  the  com- 
panies.   Where  we  have  overlapping  districts,  it  is 
always  .understood  that  certain  companies  lay  mains 
iu  the  streets  which  they  could  supply  best,  and  the 
other  companies  lay  mains  in  the  streets  which  they 
could  snpp'y  best.   I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any 
dedicate  mains  laid  in  any  streets  in  our  district  since 

(A.fter  a  short  adjournment.) 

26,{'29.  (^Chairman,)  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  have 
anything  to  tell  us  on  the  subject  of  control.  Can 
yon  suggest  any  additional  control  that* would  be 
useful  to  the  consumer? — I  do  not  think  I  can  suggest 
any  additional  control  to  that  already  in  existence,  that 
wonld  be  uaefol  to  the  consumer.  I  have  considered 
also  the  various  propositions  for  further  contnd  which 
have  been  made  to  your  Commission.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  propoBitions  have  been  made  of  a  chaiacter 
which  wonld  be  likely  to  carry  ns  auy  further  than  we 
are  at  the  present  moment,  because  Sir  John  Lubbock^ 
propcMal,  1  thought,  was  utterly  impossible,  imd  the 
proposals  that  were  made  by  I&t.  Dickinson,  I  think, 
nave  been  pretty  well  discounted  by  the  action  of  the 
water  companies  at  various  times.  Then  I  think  that 
the  only  further  control  is  that  oontrol  which  we  must 
all  submit  to,  and  I  think  that  is  the  oontrol  of  Par- 
liament. Then  as  regards  the  control  of  the  companies 
by  themselves  for  themselves,  that  I  have  already 
dwelt  upon  in  the  evidence  I  have  already  placed  before 
your  Lordship  to-day.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  see  that 
any  further  control  is  desirable  or  needed.  I  am  afVaid 
you  may  carry  control  to  such  an  extent  that  you  will 
take  the  whole  responsibility  off  the  companies'  hands 
entirely,  and  put  it  upon  somebody  else. 

25.030.  Do  you  object,  for  instance,  to  what  Mr. 
Dickinson  suggested,  that  the  County  Council  should 
have  power  to  analyse  the  water  that  you  supply  P — 
Teg,  I  think  that  wonld  be  perfectly  useless.  It  is 
already  analysed  by  the  companies*  chemists  and  the 
Government  chemists  and  analysts,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  possible  good  could  result  from  introducing 
another  analyst  of  any  sort. 

25.031.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  still  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  flood 
water — whether  flood  water  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sub- 
side for  a  certain  number  of  days ;  whether  you  ought 
to  let  the  first  days  of  the  flood  go  by  or  not ;  whether 
it  wonld  be  wise  or  safe  to  hasten  the  rate  of  filtration, 
and  so  on.  Do  not  yon  think  that  some  sort  of  control 
upon  those  subjects  might  be  nse^  P — I  have  lived  on 
the  bank*  of  the  lliames  for  40  years,  and  I  have  ob- 
served every  flood  that  has  occurred  in  those  times  and 
watched  them  very  closely.  On  the  question  as  to  the 
number  of  days  which  would  elapse  when  one  should 
not  tske  flood  water  in,  that  entirely  depwids  upon  the 
nature  of  the  flood,  whether  it  is  very  rapid  or  whether 
it  is  gradual  or  otherwise.  But  my  general  conclusion 
is,  that  perhaps  from  fonr  to  five  or  six  days  m^ht  be 
refj^oded  aa  a  safe  time ;  and  when  I  use  that  word 
"  safe,"  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  anything  injurious 
in  flood  water  to  duuage  the  water  as  regards  making 
it  proper  water  for  drinking  and  for  dietetic  purposes, 
but  I  mean  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  companies  them- 
selves, we  ahould  not,  as  business  men,  tako  in  flood 
water  when  it  is  thick  if  we  can  possibly  help  it, 
because  it  would  only  mean  putting  so  much  deposit 
in  our  storage  reservoirs  or  so  mu(Ai  deposit  in  our 
filter  beds.  Therefore  I  think  tJiat  that  matter  might 
safely  be  left  without  any  further  oontrol,  because  the 
interests  of  the  companies  is  to  exeroise  a  reaeonable 
and  sensible  discretion. 

25.032.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  set  your  judg- 
ment  above  that  of  the  expOTts  and  chemists  who  have 
appeared  here  and  who  tell  us  that,  in  their  view,  a 
seriea  of  experiments  and  a  prolonged  inquiry^  would  be 
necessary  before  they  ceuld  satisfy  thauselves  what 
was  the  si^e  my  of  dealing  with  flood  water.  Now 
how  could  that  be  done  without  some  sort  of  contnd  P 
— As  regards  taking  into  the  reBervoirs,  I  think,  as  i 
have  told  you,  the  mterests  of  the  compuiies  is  suffi- 
cient to  control  that.  As  regards  the  view  as  to  its 
b^ng  likely  to  be  rendered  less  drinkable  or  less 
valuable  for  dietetic  pnnioaes,  that  is  a  matter  which 
one  must  neoesaarily  submit  to  the  opinion  of  thow 
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Sir  Jr.  who  are  better  able  to  form  a  concluBion  than  myaelf ; 
Xnigkt.    but  I  only  gather  from  the  evidence  of  the  experts  who 

  have  been  called  before  this  Oommiasion,  that  there  ia 

7'Veb.'99  nothing  deleterious  in  the  fact  of  the  water  being 
■  .■■         taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  flood. 

55.033.  Then  I  must  take  it,  I  suppose,  as  your  final 
answer  that  you  think  no  additional  control  of  any 
sort  is  desirable  beyond  what  exists  at  present  P—Ai 
r^rds  that  point,  no. 

25.034.  Or  as  regards  any  point?— Quite  so,  my 
Lord,  except  the  control  I  have  alluded  to  aa  between 
ourselvea— that  is,  hy  federation. 

25,085.  Have  you  got  anything  to  say  about  demand 
notes.  I  think  the  question  has  been  raised  aa  to  the 
propriety  of  the  demand  notea  which  are  iaaoed  by  the 
different  compuues. 

25,036.  Confine  yonrself  to  your  own  company, 
please ;  do  not  enter  into  a  general  crusade  P — If  I  con- 
fine mjself  to  my  own  company,  I  can  but  hand  in  my 
own  demand  note  and  explain  it. 

(The  wUnesa  handed  in  Demand  Note.) 

25,087.  Say  anything  you  have  to  say  P — I  hand  it  in. 
Ton  will  Bee  by  that  note— the  whole  sheet— that  the 
bottom  portion  of  it  sets  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
every  item  for  wbich  the  consumer  has  to  pay,  and  on 
the  back  of  it  you  will  also  see  extracts  from  the 
various  Acta  of  Rirliament  showing  the  authorities  on 
which  these  demands  are  made. 

25.038.  (Mr.  De  Bock  VorUr.)  But  you  demur,  do 
yon  not,  to  the  statement  that  your,  company  always 
demands  its  fnll  rate  P — I  am  alluding  to  what  I  under- 
stood his  Lordship's  question  to  mean — the  sort  of 
demand  note  we  issue  when  we  apply  for  our  account. 
That  is  what  I  am  alluding  to. 

(O&atrtnan.)  I  really  cannot  understand  what  it  is 

fou  want  to  tell  na  about  demand  notes.   That  is  why 
leave  ^e  reins  loose  upon  yonr  neok  for  you  to  tell 
us  what  you  wish  to  say. 

(Ifr.  Pem&er.)  It  was  said  that  people  did  not  know 
what  they  wore  paying  for,  and  I  pat  m  aeveral  demand 
notes. 

(TTitRsw.)  Ipntiu  mine  simply  to  show  that  we  set 
out  every  item  that  a  man  conldT  possibly  be  asked  to 

pay  for. 

26.039.  (3fr.  Clajude  Ba^gallay.)  Is  not  Mr-  De  Boot 
Porter  rijjht  in  the  question  he  pat  to  yon  just  now  ? 
Ton  complain  of  Mr.  Cripps  having  said  that  you 
invariably  charge  yonr  fall  charges,  but  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  there  are  cases  where  you  sunply  by  agree- 
ment uncUr  the  fall  chafes  P— That  ia  the  oase ;  Uiere 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

25.040.  {Jtfr.  Be  Boeh  Torter.)  In  largely  rated 
premises,  that  ia  P— Yes,  in  largely  rated  premises 
mostly- in  fact,  I  may  say,  wholly— in  largely  rated' 
premises,  and  they  are  premises  whioh  are  used  for 
storage  and  warehouse  pnrposes  only,  where  there  is 
nobody  in  thran  except  the  porter  from  day  to  day,  and 
where  there  is  no  water  used  at  all. 

25.041.  (Chairman.)  How  many  of  such  premises  are 
there  in  your  district  P— A  largish  number.  I  should 
think  you  might  take  it  at  1,000. 

25.042.  1,000  premises  where  you  do  not  charge  the 
full  rate  P — Tea,  you  may  take  it  as  such. 

25.043.  What  is  your  maximum  reduction  from  yonr 
full  ratingP— That  will  all  depend  upon  the  circnm- 
Btances  in  each  in^vidnal  cnae. 

25.044.  01  course  it  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  but  I  am  asking  for  a  maximum 
caseP — have  a  case  here  of  Hay'a  Wharf,  where  the 
rateable  value  is  11,3172.,  and  the  amount  on  which  we 
charge  water  rate  ia  1,886L 

25.045.  The  premises  areaasesaed  at  11.0001.  odd,  and 
you  charge  upon  1,8001.  P— We  charge  on  1JSS61,,  yea.  . 

25.046.  That  ia  your  best  case,  is  it?— That  ia  the 
largest  case  I  have  got  on  the  list  before  me.  The 
smallest  case  1  have  on  the  list  before  me  are  premises 
worth  ]46Z.,  and  we  charge  on  them  961.  I  have  sane 
dozen  cases  besides. 

25.047.  (Mr.  De  Book  Porier.)  But  in  the  case  of  the 
wharf,  [  presume  the  proportion  of  the  building  which 
is  occupied  and  the  water  used  is  very  small  P — That  is 
so ;  just  the  connting>house  part. 

25.048.  (Mr.  Lewi-g.)  Have  they  a  privat-:  well  there  P 
—•Ko,  I  cannot  maswer  that  question.  You  aee,  the 


premises  are  large ;  they  are  only  used  for  storage ; 
there  is  practically  no  water  supply,  only  what  is 
wanted  for  their  few  clerks,  and  other  sanitary 
purposes. 

26,04'9.  (Oiairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  say 
about  demand  notes  P— Nothing  more,  except  that  I 
have  handed  in  all  the  demand  notes  that  arc  oonsecu- 
tively  made. 

25.050.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  consecutively 
made "  p — ^If  a  man  does  not  pay,  there  is  a  second 
demand  made,  and  then  a  third  demand  note,  and  bo 
on,  and  then  Uiere  is  a  demand  notifying  discontinuance 
of  the  supply  if  he  does  not  pay. 

25.051.  I  do  not  think  we  want  these  on  the  notea  j 
yonr  demand  notes  do  clearly  set  out  each  head  of 
charge,  as  it  were  P — That  is  the  point,  my  Lord,  which 
I  thought  you  draired  to  have  placed  before  you. 

25.052.  I  think  wa  had  that  before  us  already.  Now 
just  to  reT;ert  to  what  I  ought  to  have  asked  yon  before. 
You  did  not  join  in  the  Stunes  Beservoir  Scheme  P— 

No,  we  did  not. 

25.053.  Why  not?— Beoauae  we  thought  we  could  do 
better ;  and  in  this  way.  There  was  plenty  of  land 
available  immediately  at  our  intakes  at  Hampton  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  Molesey.  We  could 
purchase  that  land,  and  we  have  purchased  it.  We 
could  erect  our  reservoirs  on  it  qaite  as  cheaply  as  we 
could  erect  them  at  Stainea,  and  therefore  we  save  the 
expense  of  the  conduit  from  Staines.  It  is  carrying 
out  part  and  parcel  of  the  Staines  Beservoir  Scheme, 
or,  aa  it  may  be  more  properly  described,  the  Thames 
Talley  Storage  Scheme. 

25.054.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porta:)  That  was  hardly  the 
line  yon  would  have  taken  if  you  had  had  federation, 
would  yon  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so,  because  we  might  have 
proved  to  the  Federation  Board  that  it  was  cheaper  for 
us  to  construct  the  reservoirs  where  we  have 
oonstructed  them,  saving  the  cost  of  the  conduit,  and 
the  Board  would  naturally  then  have  assraited  to  that 
as  part  oE  l^e  aoheme. 

25.055.  But  waa  there  no  economy  in  going  as 
associated  compames  to  take  the  water  at  Staines  P — 
There  would  be  an  economy  if  you  are  compelled  to  go 
to  Staines  and  l»ring  it  from  that  distance,  but  there 
would  be  no  economy  when  you  could  get  land 
available  close  to  yonr  intake  and  jou  save  the  expense 
of  the  conduit,  which  ia  a  very  serious  item. 

25.056.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  Still,  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of 
going  to  Staines  would  have  been  very  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  making  the  worla  at  Hampton  ? — ^No,  I  am 
told  that  the  cost  of  the  reservoirs  we  are  oonstmoting 
at  Holeaey  will  be  no  greater  than  tho  cost  of  the 
reservoirs  that  are  being  constructed  at  Staines. 

25.057.  {Majoi--General  Scott.)  What  was  tho  capacity 
of  the  reservoirs  you  proposed  to  construot  at  Molwey  ? 
— 1,176  million  gallons. 

25.058.  Considerably  smaller  than  any  single  reservoir 
of  the  Staines  Committee  P — Yes.  That  is  included  in 
two  reservoirs.  The  1,176  million  gallons  ia  divided 
into  two  reservoirs. 

25.059.  One  would  be  about  580  million  or  something 
like  that  P — Something  like  that.  One  is  larger  than 
the  other. 

25.060.  And  the  single  reservoir  of  the  Stainea 
Committee  is  how  mnchr— I  do  not  recollect. 

(Mr.  Pcmber.)  3,600 :  They  say  it  is  3,300. 

(Ifr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  It  is  in  two. 

(Wiine»a.)  That  is  in  two,  I  think. 

(Major-General  Scoit.)  Is  it  P 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes. 

25.061.  (MaJoT'Oeneral  Scott.)  Still,  the  single  re- 
servoir at  Staines  is  very  much  larger  than  your  eingle 
reservoir  P — Certainly,  very  much  larger. 

25.062.  There  is  an  economy  in  a  large  reservoir  P — 
On  that  point,  General,  you  would  be  a  better  judge 
than  myself.  But  there  is  an  advantage  in  having 
reservoirs  of  a  moduate  capacity,  because  in  case  oT 
cleaning  and  things  of  that  sort  you  do  not  throw  so 
much  out  of  use. 

25.063.  (Chairman,)  What  do  you  call  a  reservoir  of 
a  moderate  capacity.  How  many  million  gallons  P — 
Say  700  or  800  million  gallona.  Such  a  roaervoir  as 
we  are  proposing  to  conatruct  at  Molesey. 
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S5,06i.  Ton  do  not  like  reserroira  of  3,600  million 
gilkusP— I  do  not  say,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  like 
Am,  bnt  I  think  mere  is  a  great  deal  to  be  eaiA 
m  bTOnr  of  the  smaller  reserroir  as  against  the 
h^one. 

(Jfr.  PeMber.)  Of  oonrse,  that  is  for      ueeda  of  one 

onnpuiy. 

(ITiVmm.)  That  is  an  imnortant  diffiarence.    It  is 
(dIj  for  tlukt  oiie  company,  ttie  other  is  for  three. 

(Jff .  Clmds  BaggalloA/.)  In  the  case  of  the  Soathwark 
ud  Yanxhidl  reserroirs  now  authorised,  it  wonld  not 
be  double  the  cost  of  one,  beoanse  the  central  wall  will 
be  common  to  the  two  reservoirs,  yon  will  bnild  one 
fint  sad  then  odd  on  the  other. 

25.065.  (Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  Ton  are  interested  in 
the  bnDging  of  sea  water  to  London,  are  ;on  not  P — 

25.066.  Do  yon  look  to  that  to  afford  any  relief  to  the 
mter  companies  in  r^ard  to  fntore  water  supply  P 
—I  look  npon  that  as  a  very  important  consideration, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  the  fntore  water  supply  of  London. 
We  are  comparatively  close  to  the  sea,  and  an  Act  of 
Psrlismeut  was  obtained  in  1896  authorising,  with 
necessary  powers  and  works,  the  bringing  of  water  to 
LoodoQ,  and  that  is  now  taking  the  form  of  a  company ; 
ind  if  those  shares  are  Bubsoribed  for  and  the  capital 
provided  within  two  years'  time,  I  think  we  may  safely 
aj  we  shall  have  the  English  Ohannel  in  London — 
Ui&t  is  to  say  such  portion  of  it  as  onr  conduit  will 
bring  at  a  time.  But,  nowever,  it  is  a  very  important 
constderatioD,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  fatnre  supply 
of  water  to  London,  and  in  connexion  with  going  a 
long  way  to  get  an  additional  supply. 

25.067.  It  will  only  be  available  for  such  purposes 
u  watering  roads  and  cleaning  sewers,  will  itP— - 
And  baths. 

25.068.  (Ohaimwn.)  It  is  not  everybody  who  is 
preiMrod  for  that  P — Bnt  still  that  would  be  a  Tery 
raportant  relief  to  iba  flltond  water. 

25.069.  (Mr,  Ve  Bock  Porter.)  And  will  involve 
dnplioato  mains  and  laying  on  separately  P — Oh  I  most 
sBsnredly ;  it  will  be  useful  in  patting  out  fires  as  well. 

25.070.  {Major-  General  Scoti.)  What  do  you  suppose 
TOQT  daily  supply  of  sea  water  would  be  likely  to  be  P — 
The  first  main  that  we  propose  to  lay  wonld  bring 
10  million  gallons. 

25.071.  (C/KMrmon.)  Per  day  P— Per  day.  Of  course 
a  very  small  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  wants  of 
London,  but  still  any  quantity  more  oan  be  brought. 

25.072.  Has  the  experiment  oi  throwing  saltwater 
on  a  fire  evw  been  n^ade  P — I  cannot  tax  my  memory, 
my  Lord,  bnt  we  have  bad  reports  from  all  parts  of 
tlie  country  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  sea  water  is 
ued,  and  my  impression  is  that  sea  water  has  been 
ned  for  soch  purposes  and  has  been  found  to  put  out  a 
fire  more  readily  than  ft«sh  water. 

25.073.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  It  wonld  not  be  soitable  for 
watering  streets,  wonld  itP — I  do  not  see  why  it 
aliould  not.  All  the  evidence  that  I  have  been  able 
V>  collect  from  places  where  they  use  it  for  street 
wateriiu  tenda  to  the  impression  that  it  has  oon- 
riderabks  advantage  over  ft«sh  water. 

25.074.  (Ghairmoin.)  It  drys  very  slowly,  does  it  not  F 
—Yes,  no  doubt  it  wonld  dry  more  uowly  than  the 
otiier,  and,  therefore,  it  woi^d  last  longer. 

{Mr.  Pester.)  .It  would  keep  the  mud  going. 

25.075.  (Ohavnntm.)  Once  yon  flushed  a  street,  I 
ahoidd  have  thought  that  yon  wonld  want  it  to  dry  as 
qtdokly  as  yon  could P— In  dusty  weather  when  you 
nut  to  prevent  tho  dust  flying  about,  the  longer  it 
lasts,  the  more  servioe  it  renders. 

25.076.  That  is  watering,  not  flushing  P— I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  a  table  I  have 
here.  I  will  not  detain  the  Oommission  very  long,  bnt 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  this 
table. 

25.077.  It  is  a  table  showing  the  storage  capacity 
reqi^«d  to  provide  a  daily  flow  of  200  million  gallons 
over  Teddington  Weir,  and  a  daily  supply  of  water  by 
the  eompauies  of  409  million  gallons.  We  have  bad 
that  stated  to  ns  in  the  most  elaborate  detail  by  three 
or  four  witnesses ;  if  yon  want  to.contradiotthem,  pray, 
do  P — Ko,  I  do  not  wish  to  oontradict  them,  but  I  do 
wish,  -wiQi  your  permission,  to  give  you  some  further 
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details  as  to  the  bearingot  the  question  of  the  flow  of  ?' 
water  over  Teddington  W«r.  Kn^ht, 

85.078.  Go  your  own  way,  then,  and  say  what  you   7  pei,.  '99 
want  to  say  P — Z  will  not  detain  you  moro  than  a  few 
minutes. 

25.079.  I  really  will  not  take  any  more  figures  down, 
yon  must  either  adopt  the  figures  or  contradict  them  P 
— ^I  do  not  think  it  wonld  be  material  either  to  check 
the  figures,  or  to  oontradiot  them,  or  otherwise, 
because  if  there  should  be  a  discrepanoy  of  a  little,  it 
will  not  affect  tbe  argument  whion  X  want  to  plaoe 
before  your  Lordship. 

25.080.  Give  us  your  argument? — ^I  make  the  uett 
storage  required  to  provide  that  400  million  gallons 
from  the  Thames  anil  allow  200  million  gallous  to  go 
over  Teddington  Weir  to  be  85,242  million  gallons. 

25.081.  Do  you  calculate  that  upon  the  conditions  of 
1893  or  1898,  or  what  P — That  is  upon  the  oouditions  of 
1893.  Now,  on  tho  altered  conditions,  if  the  flow  of 
water  over  Teddington  Weir  is  100  million  gallons,  the 
storage  required  is  17,762  million  gallons. 

25.082.  We  have  hud  all  these  figures  proved  before 
us  ? — I  onl^  want,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  press  -hat  upon 
yonr  attention,  becanse  it  materially  affeots  tho  quration 
of  the  finanoe  in  the  f  atnre. 

25.083.  Of  course  it  doeB.  We  know  abundantly 
that  if  ^on  can  cut  down  the  flow  of  the  river  to 
100  million  gallons,  it  will  diminish  the  cost  of  your 
storage  enormously  P — If  you  are  satisfied,  I  have  not 
another  word  to  say. 

25.084.  What  you  have  to  satisfy  us  about  is  that 
100  million  gallons  a  day  is  enough  P — I  want  to  satisfy 
you  not  only  that  it  is  enough,  but  that  100  million 
gallons  a  day  

25.085.  Yon  have  not  said  a  word  to  satisfy  me  of 
that  at  present.  We  have  had  the  engineer  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  who  said  that  be  would  not  on 
imy  consideration  consent  to  it.  What  is  your  proof 
that  100  million  gallons  a  day  is  enough? — Because 
less  than  100  million  gallons  a  day  were  passing  over 
Teddington  Woir  only  last  year,  and  there  was  no 
material  complaint. 

25.086.  Mr.  More  toldns  that  was  beoanse  people  were 
sick  of  comp]aining~thatitwas  no  use  P — ^Then,  again, 
I  think  that  too  mnoh  importance  is  attached  to  that, 
beoanse  it  onlyaffects  the  flow  of  the  river  at  the  ebb 
of  the  tide.  That  onljfr  occurs  once  in  the  24  hours, 
because  if  it  occurs  at  night  time,  it  does  not  affect  it. 

25.087.  It  used  to  be  twice  in  the  ^4  hours,  but  I 
daresay  you  have  altered  that  in  the  Southwark  and 
YauxhalL  district  P — I  am  afraid  your  Lordship  did  not 
hear  what  I  siud  in  addition— that  one  of  those  occa- 
sions must  occur  in  tho  night  time,  when  there  is  no 
traffic  going  on,  therefore,  it  is  only  praotioally  once  in 
the  24  bours  that  it  affects  the  tide  as  regards  naviga- 
tion. 'However,  my  object  was  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  enormons  ditferenoe  between  the  cost  of 
100  million  and  200  million  gallons. 

25.088.  We  have  noticed  that  already  P— I  shonld 
like  to  say  further,  that  if  the  200  million  gallons  is 
wanted,  it  would  be  much  more  economically  provided 
by  a  tidal  reservoir,  or  by  making  the  Biohmond  Look 
into  a  full  tide  look,  and  keeping  the  surplus  water 
back  and  letting  it  down  at  low  tide  at  oomparatively 
small  expense. 

26,069.  (Ohairman.)  Have  you  prepared  a  flnaneial 
return  in  the  form  aiked  for  by  the  OomminionP — 
Tea. 

25.090.  Will  yon  hand  that  in  then  P— Yes,  that  is  it. 
(The  toiinete  hantied  in  Beiwn.    See  Appendix  Y,  5.) 

25.091.  Then  have  yon  a  retnrn  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  yonr  oapital  expenditure  P — ^Yei. 

( The  witness  handed  in  Betwm.   See  Appendix  V,  6.) 

25,0^2.  (Major-Cfeneral  Bcoit.)  Have  you  got  a  rotnm, 
showing  the  number  of  supplies,  estimated  population 
supplira,  and  the  rateable  value  of  tho  properties 
supplied  by  tbe  company  P — That  is  tho  return  snowing 
the  parishes  or  places  within  the  company's  area  wholly 
supplied  by  the  company  or  otherwise. 

(The  toitnett  handed  in  Befwn.    S«e  Appendix  V,  7.) 

25,093.  Does  that  return  show  the  places  supplied  by 
you  outside  your  statutory  limits  P — We  do  not  supply 
outside  onr  Parliamentary  boundary. 
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25.094.  (OhfOirmcm.)  Do  yoa  also  pnt  in  estimateB  of 
the  capital  expenditnre  that  your  company  will  have 
to  make  durinc  the  next  40  years  P — Yes. 
(TheWitneaahandedinSBtimitea,  ^ss  Appeodiz  Y .  8.) 

25.095.  JoBt  give  ns  what  the  total  iaP— Shall  I 
read  the  letters  in  whioh  they  are  comprised  ? 

25.096.  1  only  want  you  now,  jost  that  we  may  know 
where  we  are,  to  give  as  the  total  P — iTie  total  we 

anticipate  is  2,000,000i. 

25.097.  (Mr.  Be  Book  Porte):)  Your  estimate  of 
January  1898,  was  1,000,0001.,  and  yoar  estimate  of 
January  1899,  is  2,000,000i.  P  —  Our  estimate  oi 
January  13th  1898, 1  think  yon  willfind,  was  1,500,000^., 
if  you  take  it  all  into  consideration  ;  and  in  our  estimate 
of  26th  January,  1899,  when  wo  revised  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  in  conseqnence  of  a  communication 
from  your  secretaty,  we  thought  it  safer  to  fix  the 
amoant  at  2,000,000f.  In  ftirtlwr  explaiution  of  that 
I  have  pat  in  the  coirespondenoe. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balvohb  Browne. 

25.098.  One  of  the  matters  that  is  dealt  with  in  these 
returns  that  you  have  just  put  in  is  the  area  of  your 
district  of  supply.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  so  far  as 
Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  Battersea  are  concerned  they 
are  within  the  area  of  supply,  both  of  youiBelves  and 
the  West  Middlesex? — If  they  are  not  wholly,  some 
portions  are,  uudoabtedly. 

25.099.  I  take  it  wholly  P— Very  well. 

25.100.  Do  yon  know  that  by  some  agreement 
between  you  and  tho  West  Middlesex,  you  are  supply- 
ing those  districts,  and  the  West  Middlesex  not  P — I  do 
not  know  of  any  agreement,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we  am 
supplying  those  districts  and  the  West  Middlesex  am 
not. 

25.101.  Are  you  aware  that  the  char^  in  those 
dirtricls  hy  you  amoant  to  53,5401.,  and  that  if  the 
West  MidcUeaex  were  supplying,  thm  would  be  41,5792.  P 
—I  take  the  fignres  from  yoa.  1  dare  say  you  have 
worked  them  out  oorreotly. 

25.102.  A  diflbrenoe  of  11,96U.  per  annam  P— Yes. 

25.103.  Now,  going  to  what  you  have  just  said  with 
regard  to  the  sea  water  supply,  I  do  not  suppose  yoa 
represent  that  that  would  be  a  competitive  snpply  at  all 
to  the  Soathwark  and  Yaoxhall  P — Not  intended  to  bo 
a  oompetitiTe  snpply  in  any  sense,  bat  an'  auxiliary 
supply. 

25.104.  At  the  present  time  the  local  aathorities  take 
water  from  yoa  for  watering  streets  ? — Yes. 

25.105.  You  have  been  representing  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  sea  water  may  be  used  for  that 
purpose  P — Yes. 

25.106.  You  would  lose  that  customer  thenP — As 
r^ards  that  small  extent  of  income  arising  from  that 
aonrce,  we  should  lose  it  if  the  aathorities  took  the  sea 
water. 

25.107.  I  pass  from  the  sea  water.  Were  yon  asked 
to  join  the  Staines  Reservoir  Scheme  P — Yes. 

25.108.  And  you  declined  P— We  declined. 

25.109.  Because  you  thought  it  was  more  in  the  in- 
terest of  your  shareholders  to  go  for  a  separate  scheme  P 
— More  in  tho  interest  of  our  snpply  to  our  district 
that  we  shoald  go  for  a  separate  andleas  costly  scheme. 

25,110-  The  water  would  be  precisely  tho  same,  I 
suppose  P — The  water  would  be  precisely  tho  same. 

25.111.  So  tliat  it  was  merely  a  question  of  economy 
from  your  ownsharoholdera'pomtof  view? — Aqneation 
of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  oar  bosiness,  certainly. 

25.112.  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
tho  managers  of  yonr  own  bnaineBS,  do  yon  not  ?— Most 
assuredly. 

25.113.  You  do  not  want,  therefore,  to  have  this 
federated  body  that  you  have  been  talking  about  say- 
ing  to  yoa;  •'Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  are  to 
join  in  the  Staines  Scheme."  Would  yon  like  that  P — 
Yes.    I  should  approve  

25.114.  You  would  like  that  I  shoald  approve  of 
the  decisioiiB  of  the  federated  oompuiy  in  the  interests 
of  all. 

25,116.  In  the  interests  of  ail  but  my  learned  friend 
Lord  Robert  Cecil.  The  federated  companies  are  to 
regulate  the  atlairs  of  the  companies,  bat  they  are  not 
to  have  local  authorities  npon  the  federation,  are  they  P 
—Yes,  all  local  aathorities  who  are  supplying  water. 


That  is  simply  my  idea.  That  is  a  erode  idea,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  worked  out 

25,116-  At  any  rate,  this  idea  of  federation  is  an 
entirely  new  idea,  there  is  no  such  thing  existing  ih  anv 
part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  at  the  present 
time  P— I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  the  sort  and 
there  are  no  similar  conditions  to  t^ose  whioh  we  have 
here. 

25.117.  Yoa  mid  yoa  did  not  see  the  necessity 
for  any  control  fuld  yoa  said  that  that  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Su*  John  Lubbock  yon  entirely  disapproved 
of  P — ^I  think  it  wa«  quite  indefensible. 

25.118.  If  it  was  an  effective  and  drastio  control  it 
would  cost  the  company  something,  woald  it  notP— 
Whioh  control  P 

25.119.  I  say  if  it  were  an  effective'  or  drastic  control 
it  might  cost  the  company  something? — 1  do  not  quite 
foUow  you.   Control  irom  what  source  are  you  aUndiag 

25.120.  I  will  take  a  Government  department.  Sup- 
pose a  Government  department  has  a  right  to  say* 

Whether  yon  like  it  or  not  you  shall  supply  storage 
'  capacity  of  three  times  the  amount  you  have  St 
to-day  "  that  would  cost  yon  a  large  sum  of  monev  P 
— Certainly.  ' 

25.121.  And  that  would,  of  course,  injuie  your 
shareholders'  dividends  P—JJot  necessarily. 

25.122.  Surely  P— No. 

^  25,123.  If  it  was  not  neoeseary,  from  your  point  of 
view,  and  ttie  Government  department  put  it  upon  yon, 
It  would  be  an  iniury  to  your  shareholders  P— Yes.  in 
that  sense  it  wonld. 

25.124.  And  that  is  what  you  object  to  P— Object  to 
whatr 

25.125.  You  object  to  any  control  whioh  would  force 
you  to  spend  money  which  yon  do  not  see  your  way  to 
make  remunerative?— Wo,  I  do  not  object  to  that  if  the 
works  were  necessaiy. 


25,126.  Would  you  like  itp_No,  I 
would. 


do  not  say  I 


25.127.  Would  you  like,  for  instance,  that  the  Local 
Goremment  Board ,  or  some  other  authority  should  have 
powOT  to  say:  "You  shall  spend  a  million  of  money 
whether  yon  can  got  a  dividend  on  it  or  not."  That 
would  rain  yonr  company,  wonld  it  not?  — No, 
oertamly  not.  What  I  mean  is  this :  If  it  were  a  com- 
petent authority  that  considered,  after  inquiiy,  that  we 
were  deficient  m  our  works,  or  in  any  other  way  in 
order  to  provide  a  supply  for  our  district,  we  should 
very  willingly  submit  to  their  requirements. 

25.128.  Would  you  assent,  for  instance,  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  said:  "The  West  Middlesex  can 
'  supply  Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  Battersea;  yoa, 
'  ate  Southwork  and  Vauxhall,  shall  turn  out  and  let 

the  West  Middlesex  supply "  P— Such  a  thing  is 
unreasonable,  and  could  not  be  possible,  aud  is  im- 
practioable. 

25.129.  Now  I  understand  P— May  I  finish  my  answer 
please  P  ' 

(Major-Omeral  deott.)  That  has  never  been  sag- 

gested. 

25.130.  (3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  I  was  only  trying 
to  see  what  he  meant  by  "  control "  P— It  would  not  be 
pcwsible. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  should  be  power  in  a  Goremment  departm«it  to 
make  a  company  go  for  further  water. 

(Ohairman.)  If  it  were  a  desirable  thing,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  West  Middlesex  to  do  it  to-day. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  True. 

(Chairman.)  There  ia  no  agreement  binding  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  or  the  West  Middlesex. 

(3£r.  Balfowr  Browtte.)  I  do  net  know  whether  there 
is  any  agreement. 

(Gkairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not  • 
Sir  Henry  thinks  not.  ' 

(Mr.  Claude  Baagallay.)  You  must  take  Sir  Heiiry's 
answer,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.     You  asked  him  a 

question. 

[Mr-Balfowr  Browne.)  It  can  only  be  non-desirable 
to  the  West  Middlesex,  became  they  cannot  divide  a 
penny.   If  they  were  in  the  position  of  this  oompony. 
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ifiA  a  luge  diTideud  Btill  unearned,  they  Tonld,  of 
oonne,  be  very  likely  to  liry  to  supply  this  durtriot. 

[Chavrmem.)  They  have  been  a  good  many  years  in 
that  dietrict  without  trying  it. 

{Wiljieu.)  1  must  appeal  to  your  Iiordahip  to  allow 
me  to  fiaish  my  answer.  It  would  be  alwoiutely 
impracticable  and  impossible  for  such  a  contingency 
to  come  about  as  the  learned  gentleman  has  raised 
before  your  Lordship,  for  this  reason :  the  Son&wark 
lod  Vauzhall  have  constructed  all  the  works  necessary 
ia  order  to  supply  this  distriot  with  water,  and  they 
have  the  water  to  do  it.  If  the  West  Middlesex  hare 
to  do  it,  so  much  of  the  Routbwark  and  Yauzhall  works 
which  have  been  constraoled  for  this  purpose  would  be 
useless.  The  West  Middlesex  would  have  to  construct 
a  whole  series  of  works  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and 
they  would  have  to  get  the  water  provided,  also  to 
Boflile  them  to  give  the  supply.  Therefore,  it  would 
entail  each  an  enormouB  and  usele.s  expenditure  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  bring  about  the  state 
of  things  which  the  learued  gentleman  has  represented. 

25.131.  [Mr.  Balfour  Brovttie.)  Ton  have  told  me  it 
would  be  exactly  the  same  water,  and  if  it  wore 
practicable,  it  would  save  the  consumers  in  these  two 
diBtticts  between  11,0001.  and  12.0002.  a  year  P— If  it 
were  practicable  and  could  be  done. 

25.132.  Although  you  said  to  my  Lord  that  you 
objected  to  contro^  I  understand  you  do  not  object  to 
purchase  npon  fair  terms?-— Upon  the  usual  terms 
cnatomary  in  such  coses. 

25,138.  That  is  what  you  oonsida'  fair  terms  P— 
Yes. 

25.134.  Ton  consider  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  the 
only  fair  terms— that  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 
—The  Lands  Clauses  Act  and  the  precedents  established 
under  that  Act — all  together. 

25.135.  And  you  would  prefer  that  to  any  control  ?— 
Ko,  I  do  not  Eay  that.  I  am  an  unwilling  seller 
altogether. 

25.136.  I  know  that,  but  if  you  had  as  alternatives, 
drastic  control  or  purchase,  you  would  prefer  purchase  P 
—There  is  no  reasonable  control  that  can  be  imagined 
that  I  at  all  fear. 

25.137.  You  have  already  said  tho  only  sugges- 
tion I  made  was  not  reasonable,  and  therefore  you 
fear  that.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  about  this 
capital  

(Ohairman.)  What  you  suggested,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saving  so,  was 
Doti  control,  but  a  complete  alteration  of  the  statutes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  my  LntL 

{Chairman.)  Ton  suggested  the  ^  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  being  turned  out  of  the  distriot  which  they 
have  got  by  statute. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  was  one  of  my  sug- 
eeBtions.  I  also  suggested  that  the  Local  UoTemmcnt 
Board  should  have  power  to  make  them  go  to  new 
Sources  of  supply  or  supply  reservoirs — a  t!Uggestion 
which  has  fallen  more  than  once  from  members  of  this 
Oommission. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  an  alteration  of  the  law. 

(Major- General  Scott.)  That  was  done  in  1852,  so 
far  as  relates  to  a  transfer  of  intakes,  was  it  not  P 

(Chairmari.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That  was  done  by  Parliament. 

{Mr.  Ba^owr  Browne.)  I  agree;  that  was  control  of  a 
most  drastic  character. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  But  that  was  done  by  I^Iiament. 

(Jfr.  Ba^owr  Browne.)  Yes. 

(OAotrmon.)  That  was  done  by  Parliament,  certainly. 

25.138.  (Mr.  Balfmr  Broume.)  With  regard  to  obsolete 
Kajdtal  if  purchase  took  nlace,  of  course,  I  entirely  agree 
'•nth  what  my  learned  friend  said,  and  what  I  said  earlier 
in  the  day  myself,  that  you  would  be  purchased  upon 
the  revenne  that  you  oan  maintain  P — In  all  probability, 
yea. 

25.139.  Therefore  the  question  of  whether  a  certain 
work  was  obsolete  or  not,  would  not  oome  iu  in  that 
inquiry  P— Ho. 

25.140.  If,  however,  joa.  are  to  remain  in  poBsMsion 
of  your  works,  it  mi^^t  be  for  the  benwt  of  the 
consumers  that  all  tAia  capital  which  has  ceased  to 
exist  slunild  be  tf^n  oat  of  your  aooomitB,  and  that 


yon  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  dividend  on  ihat.  Sir  St. 
Do  you  follow  P— -Yes.   I  tfaink  so.  Kmgkt, 

25,U1.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  was  done  in  1852  P 
—Yes. 
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{.Jfr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Let  me  point  out,  for  I  hare 
been  looking  up  these  proceedings  of  1862  since  the 
discussion  just  now. 

{Mr.  BeUfcw  Browne.)  So  have  I. 

(Mr.  Olavde  Baggallay.)  There  was  nothing  takea 
awi^  from  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  in 
1852.  In  1815  when  tho  amalgamation  of  tho  two  old 
companies  took  place,  the  Water  Works  Clauses  Act 
of  1847  was  not  in  existence,  and  there  iras  no  limit  of 
dividend.  What  had  to  be  fixed  then  was  the  capital 
of  the  company  in  1845,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  dividends — because  there  was  no  dividend 
limit  at  all  and  there  was  no  question  of  back  dividends 
and  no  Water  Works  Clauses  Act  existed. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  All  this  is  argument. 

(3fr.  Clawde  Baggallay.)  Xo,  is  not  argument.  It 
is  simply  correcting  what  is  wrong  upon  the  notes 
of  a  few  minutes  ago.  What  took  place  then  was 
this.  It  was  proved  that  292,9322.  had  been  aufcnaily 
expended  ufion  the  works  of  the  two  companira  at  that 
time,  but  it  wus  proved  that  65,0001. — I  am  giving 
round  figures — out  of  that  had  been  expended  out  of 
revenue  and  not  out  of  capital.  Therefore,  Parliament 
when  fixing  the  capital  under  that  Act,  took  a  mean 
between  the  two  and  fixed  the  capital  at  276,0002.,  and 
that  difference  between  276,000  and  292,9322.,  namely, 
16,9322.,  has  already  been  written  off  by  Parliament 
when  it  fixed  the  capital  in  1845,  not  as  obsolete,  but 
they  only  allowed  the  company  to  capitalise  for  the 
future  a  portion  of  the  expenditiure  out  of  revenue. 
That  16,9322.,  instead  of  being  taken  here  as  an 
expenditure  which  now  o-ight  to  form  part  of  tho 
40,0002.  and  ought  to  be  written  off,  has  already  been 
taken  off  before  the  oa{ntaI  was  6xed  in  1845. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am 
croBS-examiuing,  not  Mr.  Baggallay,  but  this  gentleman, 
and  this  is  argument. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay,)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will 
allow  me  to  explain  this. 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Then  in  1852  when  the 
Water  Works  Clauses  Act  was  incorporated  and 
Ffu-liament  had  to  consider  again  

(Mr.  BaJfouT  Srowm.)  The  Water  Works  Clauses  Aet. 

(Iff.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  say  the  Water  Works 
Clauses  Act  was  firat  incorporated  with  this  company's 
Act  in  1852.  When  that  was  done,  Parliament  had 
again  to  consider  the  capital  which  should  be  fixed  for 
the  com]>any  so  as  to  provide  for  the  future  for  the 
limit  of  the  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and  tho  capital  upon 
which  back  dividends  should  accrue.  In  order  to  do 
that.  Parliament  went  into  the  coital  of  the  company 
and  it  i-ecites  in  the  Act  of  1852,  that  the  capital 
actually  raised  at  that  time  was  428,6002. ;  and  it  was 
proved  before  them  that  out  of  capital  there  had  been 
expended400.0502.—thatthat  had  actually  been  expended. 
Now  I  have  gone  through  the  evidence,  and  how  much 
more  there  was  out  of  revenue  you  could  not  tell ;  nor 
could  you  tell  how  much  was  to  be  allowed  for  increased 
value  of  certain  portions  of  the  property.  There  were 
some  lands  at  Konningtoii  and  Yauxhall.  Parliament 
then,  having  done  that  and  having  taken  that  evidence, 
fixed  the  capital  of  the  company  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Water  Works  Clauses  Act  at  ^6002.  as  the 
capital  then  previously  authorised  plus  180,0002.  of 
new  capital  which  was  authorised  by  that  Act. 
Parliament  again  revised  that  in  1855,  when  the 
Southwark  Company's  1852  Act  was  repeal^  and  the 
1855  Act  took  its  place,  and  Parliament  again  left 
those  figures  as  they  were.  Nothing  was  knocked  off 
for  obsolete  capital,  though  Pai'liameut  inquired  into 
th^  capital  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  Water 
Works  Clauses  Act  1852. 

(Chaw-mcm.)  If  I  followed  your  statement  rightly, 
Parliament  allowed  as  dividend  bearing  capital  an 
amount  which  had  been  raised,  which  was  larger  than 
the  amount  which  had  been  expended. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Largnr  than  the  amount 
which  had  been  expended  out  of  capitaj. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Smaller  than  the  amount 
whidi  had  been  expended. 
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Sir  H.       (Mr.  OlMide  Baggallay.)  Ko. 
X^*'       (Jfr.  Salfwr  Brovme.)  That  is  what  you  said. 
7Feb.*99      i^^-  Clcvude  Baggallay.)  No,  I  did  not. 

  (Chiirman.)  400,0511.  expended,  raised  423,6001. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  That  is  ao.  Farliament 
allowed  that. 

(O&otrman.)  What  has  become  of  the  odd  23,0001.  if 
it  has  not  been  expended  P 

(Jtfr.  Olamde  Baggallay.)  It  hag  been  ropud  since 
then,  as  Sir  Henry  bos  explained,  by  a  sale  of  some 
landfl  for  81 ,0002.  odd,  which  has  been  paid  into  oapitBl. 
That  is  what  I  nnderstood  Bir  Henry  to  say. 

{Mr.  Balfimr  BrowM.)  I  entirely  differ  from  my 
learned  iHend,  bnt  it  is  a  matter  of  argument.  I  hare, 
for  iiiBtance,  here  a  statement  made  to  the  Committee 
of  18ii2  by  Mr.  Lee.  "  I  have  only  carried  to  that 
"  capital  ocDonnt  works  nhich  are  now  in  existence." 
The  next  qnestion  is,  "  works  which  have  been  de- 
stn^ed  and  those  I  do  not  include.  All  the  capital 
that  was  represented  by  works  whioh  were  destroyed." 

{Mr.  Glauda  Baggallay.)  Bead   the    next  question 

?lease  ?— "  (2.)  The  whole  sum  wonld  be  423,6001.?— 
es."   That  is  the  next  question—"  The  whole  amount 
is  423,6001."   That  is  where  I  got  my  statement  from. 

(Jfr.  Bajfour  Browm.)  All  I  can  say  is,  he  left  out 

the  obsoleto  worlra. 

(if  r.  Claude  Baggallay.)  It  is  more  than  50  years 
old. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yon  say  that  that  was  done 
in  1845,  and  that  you  do  not  want  to  go  back  behind 
that  Act. 

(WHneu.)  I  Bay  wo  cannot  go  behind  it. 

26.142.  That  is  what  you  said  f— I  cannot  go  behind 
that  Act. 

25.143.  Suppose  there  were  some  works  worth  5,0001., 
we  will  say,  in  existence  in  1845,  and  they  have  been 
burnt  down  and  never  replaced  and  they  do  not  exist 
to-day,  why  should  not  your  eapital  be  rectified  again  F 
— I  imagine  if  they  had  been  burnt  down,  they  would 
haTe*baa  to  be  rebuilt  otit  of  revenue. 

25.144.  Are  you  awu'e  that  a  ereat  many  of  your 
things  have  not  been  replaced  at  all  out  of  revenue  and 
do  not  exist  to-day  P— No. 

25.145.  Take,  for  instance,  buildings.  Do  yon  know 
that  yoD  are  paying  interest  on  buildings  that  were 
destroyed  so  long  ago,  as  I  think,  1807  P— I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  that. 

25.146.  If  yon  are,  do  yon  not  think  it  would  be  quiio 
a  Uai  thing  (not  at  present,  becanso  it  does  not  really 
matter  until  you  come  to  your  10  per  cent,  bnt  if  yon 
were  coming  near  your  10  per  cent,  for  Farlia- 
moQt  to  say  :  "  You  shall  not  pay  interest  upon  capital 
that  has  .disappeared  "  P— Not  such  capital  as  that. 
Parliament  soltled  all  that  in  1845  and  again  in  1847. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  That  is  not  what  the  Waterworks 
Clauses  Act  said.   It  said :  "  On  the  capital  raised." 

(Jfr.  Claude  Btiggallay.)  On  the  oapital  raised. 

(Jfr.  IMSar.)  Not  on  the  capital  expended  or 
existing. 

{Witness.)  I  am  quite  content  to  accept  the  decision 
of  Parliament  in  1845.  I  will  not  go  behind  it.  I 
cannot  go  l>ehiud  it. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  what  you  said  before, 
and  I  pass  from  it. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  '*  Interest  on  the  paid-np  oapital "  are 
the  words  of  the  Act. 

25.147.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  You  said  distinotly 
that  where  you  are  replacing  works  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  was  carried  to  capital  and 
what  represented  the  old  was  taken  to  revenue 
account  ? — Certainly. 

25.148.  Will  yon  show  mo  in  your  acconntB  one 
specific  instance  of  thatP — I  suppose  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  all  our  ledgers  here  and  day  books  to 
show  y.ou  that. 

25.149.  Aro  you  aware  that  when  tlio  auditor  came 
into  existence  in  ISTl  be  snid  this.  This  in  the  first 
report :  **  As  regards  tho  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
*'  Company,  after  lengthened  investigation  I  have 
"  oome  to  the  couclnsion  that  oapital  should  bo  relieved 
*'  of  33,08^1.  8s.  8(2.,  and  the  accruing  i-evenue  be 
'*  charged  therewith  in  addition  to  the  outstanding 


**  elum  of  10,7^1.  of  Measn.  Harvey  having  been 
"  brought  into  charge."  Therefme,  appwently  up  to 
that  date  he  foond  that  von,  had  ohi^ed  wrongly  to 
capital.  33,000/.,  and  he  relieved  cafutal  to  that  extent? 
— ^And  that  conclusion  of  the  auditor  was  carried  oat 
by  the  company,  and  it  was  paid  by  annual  instalnuntB 
spread  over  a  certain  number  of  years. 

25.150.  Bat  before  that  date  you  had  been  charging 
to  capital  account  to  the  extent  of  3S,0(X)2.  what  shoida 
have  neen  charged  to  revenue  P — It  was  done  in  those 
days ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  now. 

35.151.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
Mr,  Stoneham  and  you  have  had  a  dispute  abmit 
relaying  a  main,  and  that  you  claimed  to  put  to  capital 
the  whole  of  the  expense  of  making  the  main— which 
had  been  improperly  laid  in  the  first  instance — water- 
tight P — Yon  must  put  it  on  the  right  ground.  The 
main  had  not  been  improperly  laid,  as  the  learned 
connsel  Bays.  It  had  been  laid  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  information  and  best  advice  we  could 
get  from  the  engineers  and  others  interested ;  bat  it 
being  an  extraoidinarify  large  and  heavy  nuun— such  a 
one  as  bad  never  been  laid  before  in  the  London  dis- 
trict— the  weight  of  it  and  the  nature  of  the  sifting 
gravel,  and  some  shifting  of  tho  soil  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  that  it  was  laid  through,  caused  it  to  bAiow 
a  slight  weeping  at  some  of  the  joints.  That  was  all: 
and  on  that  question  of  repairing  this  weeping  a 
diff'erence  arose  between  ourselves  and  the  Government 
auditor,  and  that  difference  was  settled  and  agreed  to  in. 
a  manner  which  satisfied  the  Grovcmment  auditor, 
although  I  felt  that  I  was  paying  a  much  larger  sum 
out  of  revenne  than  I  ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to 
pay  under  the  circumstances. 

25,15:j.  You  wanted  to  put  it  all  to  capital.  I  find  at 
page  2'29  of  the  27th  Annnal  Report  of  Mr.  Stoneham 
to  the  Local  Government  Board :  "  Bnt  additional  ex. 
**  penditure  to  remedy  leakages  in  the  same  main  has 
"  since  been  incurred  elsewhere,  and  further  oonxidera- 
"  tion  of  tho  circumstances  and  of  the  Act  of  1897 
"  raises  the  question  whether  Parliament,  faanng 
"  defined  the  works  in  Middlesex  rendered  necessary 
"  by  snch  leakages  by  tho  words  'renur  and  make 
"  good '  which  the  company  allege  are  tor  the  purpose 
"  (tf  improving  and  strengthening  the  main,  this  dolini- 
"  tion  is  applicable  to  the  other  parts  <^  main  in 
"  tho  coun^  of  Surrey,  and  is  binding  on  me  as  auditor 
"  in  respect  thereof.  In  other  words,  whether  I,  as 
"  auditor,  am  bound  to  apply  tho  parliamentary 
"  definition  of  works  in  Middlesex  to  works  of  a  pre- 
"  cisely  similar  description  fiarried  out  for  a  precisely 
*'  similar  purpose  in  Surrey,"  Now.  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  he  made  you  carry  to  revenuo  account  l,700f.  P— 
That  only  shows  tho  excellent  supervision  that  exiifta, 
and  how  impossible  it  is  for  ns  or  any  other  company  to 
carry  to  capital  a  sum  which  we  onght  not  to  do. 

25.153.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  some  control  P — We 
have  that  control  in  the  Government  auditor,  and  it 
was  proved  to  be  efiective. 

25.154.  And  it  was  proved  absolutely  necessary 
becanee  when  the  control  came  into  operation  he  made 
yon  transfer  from  capital  to  revenue,  33,000£.  P — That 
was  a  matter  which  was  fairly  open  tj  argnment  and 
consideration.  It  was  argued  and  considered,  and  his 
decision  was  accepted  by  tne  company  as  binding,  and 
I  say  it  shows  how  thoroughly  efficient  that  control  is 
in  that  respect. 

25.155.  Can  you  tell  me  how  deep  yoor  pipes  are 
laid  P  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  tboy  are  bo  near  the 
surface  that  you  sufi'ered  very  much  in  the  fVost  when 
you  ought  not  to  have  done  so  if  the  mains  had  been 
properly  laid  P — Some  of  our  maiub  are  nearer  the 
Boriace  than  the  experience  of  the  iieavy  frost  of  1894 
shows  tiint  they  ought  to  be.  Wa  are  gradually  lower* 
ing  t^ose  mains,  and  we  are  proceeding  with  the 
lowering.  Some  of  them  were  originauy  laid  too 
shallow,  but  a  great  number  of  them  have  been  brought 
nearer  the  snrface  by  tho  operation  of  the  local 
authorities  in  lowering  the  surface  of  the  roads. 

26.156.  Will  ^ou  loll  mo  whether  the  main  I  was 
speaking  about  just  now,  with  regard  to  the  surcharge 
of  the  auditor,  was  laid  with  the  advice  of  your 
engineeers  in  a  way  that  failed  P — It  was  laid  with  the 
advice  of  our  engineer,  and  also  with  the  experience  of 
Hosertj.  Aird  &  Sons,  tho  contractors,  who,  I  suppose, 
have  iTiore  experience  than  anybody  in  tjie  world  in 
such  works. 

25.157.  Was  not  the  failure  because  you  were 
attempting  to  do  it  too  cheaply  P— Certainly  not,  and 
it  is  very  unfair  to  make  snoh  an  imputation. 
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25.158.  Would  uot  the  expenditare  of  a  rerj  small 
sum  npon  each  joint  hftve  prerented  aU  the  leange  P— 
It  coafd  not  possibly  be  known  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  bjing  that  main  in  the  soil  in  vhioh  it  was  laid  in 
tboeepula. 

85.159.  What  was  theprear  in  which  it  was  laid? — 
We  nsed  the  most  expennre  joint  which  was  known,  as 
Ti^[ardB  expense;  and  we  thought  it  would  be  nuire 
efficient ;  bat  it  did  not  tarn  oat  to  meet  fhe  xeqaire- 
mentB  of  the  weight  of  the  mains,  and  so  on. 

25.160.  Cooing  baok  in  your  evidence,  yon  said  that 
Ton  thought  that  the  sort  of  arbitration  shonld  be  what 
bu  been  costomary  in  other  places  P — Oustomary  under 
similar  circum  stances. 

55.161.  That  is  in  olher  places,  I  snppose.  Has 
tboTO  ever  been  a  case  where  eight  companies  with  orer- 
lapping  districts  have  been  bought  up,  or  where  eyen 
two  companien  with  districts  overlapping  bare  been 
bonght  op  P — Mot  that  I  know  of. 

25.162.  Therefore,  there  wonld  have  to  be  some 
special  consideration  in  this  particnlar  case  of  the  cir- 
ccmatances  of  each  company,  would  there  not  P — No,  I 
do  not  think  so,  because  the  circumstanoes  of  each 
company  are  in  no  way  different  from  the  circumstances 
in  the  caM  of  other  companies  which  ha\'e  been  bought 
up  hy  other  municipalities. 

(Chairman.)  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  tabitrator 
mast  proceed  upon  an  inquiry  based  upon  the  income 
mi  ite  permanence,  I  do  not  see  what  the  overlapping 
has  to  do  with  it. 

(Kr.  Ba^our  JBroton«.)  Beoaose  it  clearly  affects  the 
pencanraoe — the  posBibility  of  ano!iher  company  com- 
peting. 

(Chairman.)  Yon  mean  the  possibility  that  West 
Middlesex  wonld  come  into  Wandsworth  mi^  affect  the 
inoome  otike  Soathvark  and  Vauxhall. 

(Jfr.  BalfouT  Brovme.)  It  might. 

iChainnan.)  We  have  just  heard  that  it  would  be 
IsdicrouB  for  che  West  Middlesex  to  attempt  it. 

(Iff.  Baltfour  Brounu.)  I  do  not  agree,  my  Lord,  that 
it  wonld  be  Indicroru. 

{Chairman.)  Terywell.- 

(Mr.  B<Mmr  Browne.)  I  think,  for  instance,  if  the 
West  Kiddlesex  were  allowed  to  raise  more  capital  it 
wonld  be  far  from  ludicrous ;  it  would  probably  be  a 
most  remonerative  thing  to  get  this  n,OOOZ.  a  year. 

(ifr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Perhaps  yon  do  not  know 
that  the  only  effective  route  by  which  the  West  Middle- 
sex conld  be  got  into  this  district  for  pozpose  of 
liupply  has  been  taken  away  fbtnn  them  by  Faruament 
this  year  P 

(iff.  Sai^fimr  Brovme.)  I  do  not  know  anything  about 

it. 

(Ifr.  Claude  BaggaUa/y.)  I  do,  because  I  was  in  the 
Bill.  Parliament  took  it  away  from  them  under  the 
K«w  Brid^  Bill  <^  this  year,  after  liateniiig  to  all  the 
drcamat^oes. 

(3fr.  Ba^tmr  Browne.)  Mr.  H.  L.  Crippa  aays  it  is 
not  Bo. 

(Jfr.  Claude  BaggaHau.)  Mr.  Cripps  does  not  know. 
I  was  counsel  for  the  Bill, 

(ifr.  Baifovir  Browne.)  My  friend  most  not  giro 
eridecoe. 

(Chairman.)  We  have  had  this  spectre,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  of  competition  paraded  before  us  many  times, 
but  I  want  to  get  hold  of  an  explanation  why  no  human 
being  of  all  these  competing  companies  has  ever 
competed. 

(ifr.  Ba^^owr  Browne.)  They  have,  my  Iiord,  aa  a  fact. 

{Ohavman.)  Not  since  1821. 

(ifr.  Bal/ow  Browne.)  This  company  is  competing 
with  another  in  its  own  district  in  certain  streets  to- 
day. 

(Witneu.)  My  Lord,  I  deny  that  statement.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  competition  existing  at  the  present 
day. 

_  25,163.  (ifr.  Ba^ow  Browne.)  Is  it  not  the  faot,  that 
in  certain  streets  there  are  your  pipes  and  the  pipes  of 
another  company,  and  that  I»  if  I  choose,  can  cat  you 
off  and  get  the  other  oompany*i  water  P— That  ia  not 
the  case. 

25,164.  Howhare  P— No. 


25,165.  In  no  street  P — Now,  pray  undeiatand  me.  I 
do  not  say  that  then  are  no  atreeta  where  both  mains 
are  laid. 

25,l(j6.  And  I  can  get  the  water  from  whichever 
I  choose  P  —  Let  me  finish.  I  listened  to  yon  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  ahoHld  like  you  to  listen  to  me. 
What  I  say  is  this.  There  are  streets  where  the  mains 
of  both  companiea  are  laid,  but  there  ia  no  street  in 
which  the  companies  are  in  competition  as  regards 
supplying  the  houses,  because,  I  think,  it  is  since  185& 
neitner  company  has  laid  a  main  parallel  with  a  main 
of  tiie  other  company.  Therefore  there  is  no  idea  of 
oompetition. 

25.167.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  those  streets,  a  man 
living  in  one  house  oui  have  either  your  supply  or 
that  of  the  other  eompuiy  f— No,  beoanse  if  he  is  well 
supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company  he  cannot  call  upon 
u8  to  Bupply  him  under  a  section  in  our  Act  of 
Parliament 

25.168.  (Cliairman.)  Possibly  he  cannot  compel  yon; 
bub  you  might  supply  him  if  you  chose.  We  bad  it 
proved — ^I  So  not  Imow  how  mamy  months  ago — ^that 
there  Was  a  little  distarict  where  the  Southwark  and 
Yanxhall  and  Lambeth  did  really  orerlap.  both  haTine 
a  main  in  the  same  street  P— As  regards  the  crucb 
proposition  it  is  so,  but  the  companies  have  decided 
that  they  will  not  compete  with  each,  other  in  that  way. 

25.169.  I  assume,  until  I  am  convinced  to  the  o<m- 
traiy,  they  have  decided  that  because  they  find  it 
diaaaTBntageons  to  compete  P — It  was  more  cm  aooount 
of  the  diaturbuioe  caused  in  tiM  streets  when  they  were 
competing,  and  Ihe  inomiTenienoe  to  the  public,  that  it 
was  discontinued. 

25.170.  (ifr.  Ba^owr  Browne.)  Ts  it  not  the  fact— 
merely  to  illustrate  that — that  Walton  Boad  and  Sars- 
field  Boad  are  both  in  your  district  P — I  cannot  carry 
my  mind  to  that.  I  take  it  it  is  so,  if  you  know  it. 

25.171.  An  they  both  being  supplied  by  your  Oom- 
pany  and  the  Lambetii  Company  to-day  r— J  cannot 
answer  that  questifm. 

25.172.  I  hare  got  the  demaad  notes  from  the  Lam- 
beth Company  f — ^f  coarse  it  could  be  found  out  if  it 
is  80 ;  but  I  cannot  answer  it. 

25.173.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Haward, 
that  the  saving  in  the  directors'  and  others  expenses 
would  amount  to  something  like  50,0001.  a  year,  if 
purchase  took  place  P — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  faot. 

25.174.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  calcula- 
tion, oaloulated  that  it  would  amount  to  96,0001.  P — No, 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

25.175.  Now,  as  to  management.  You  said  there 
was  some  question  of  management  that  would  make 
transfer  inexpedient ;  have  you  got  the  names  of  the 
directors  of  your  company  here  r — I  can  give  them  to 
you  from  memoiy. 

25.176.  I  will  take  one :  I  think  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Harry  Poland  ia  a  director  of  your  company  P — ^No, 
he  is  not,  indeed. 

25.177.  He  is  of  one  of  the  companies  P — Re  ia  a 
director  of  the  Lambeth  Campany,  I  believe.  No,  Ur. 
Hollama  informa  me  he  ia  a  director  of  the  Chelsea 
Company. 

25.178.  I  dareaay  Ton  know  he  ia  alao  on  the  Londou 
County  Council  P— He  was ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  is 
now. 

25.179.  He  is  an  alderman  still  P— Very  well. 

25.180.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  whac  the  com- 
panies are  capable  of  doing,  committees  of  the  London 
County  Council  could  not  doP— I  do  say  so;  they 

could  not  do  it. 

25.181.  And  you  are  a  specimen  ? — I  should  be  very 

S leased  indeed  if  yon  think  me  a  good  one ;  I  am 
attered. 

25.182.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  leave  thai,  to  be  judged 
by  the  Commission.  Now  there  is  just  one  thing  I 
want  to  put  to  you.  I  think  you  know  that,  under 
Mr.  Smith's  award,  you  would  nave  oome  to  the  full 
annuity  about  eleven  years  ago ;  is  not  that  so  P — I 
take  it  ftom  you  that  it  is  so.  I  cannot  raooUeot,  of 
course. 

25.183.  And  the  fall  annuity  under  his  agreement, 
amoonted  to  99,640LP— I  will  take  it  from  you  it 
is  so. 

25.184.  If  you  multiply  that  hy  eleren,  that  oomes 
to  l,0»6,0«l  ?— Tea. 
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25.185.  Are  you  awara  that  your  net  profits  in  those 
elereu  years  instead  of  being  over  1,000,0001.  hftre 
been  only  669,0002.  P— 1  will  take  it  from  you. 

35.186.  Therefore  you  would  hare  got,  if  that  agree- 
ment had  been  entered  into,  427,0351.  more  than  yon 
have  actually  puc  in  your  pockets? — Yes.  But  then 
since  that  time  when  Mr.  Smith  entered  into  this 
agreement,  things  have  occurred  which  have  materially 
affected  the  income  of  the  company  which  were  un- 
known to  Mr.  Smith  and  were  never  preEnmed  to 
come  into  existence. 

•25,187.  Admitted  P— Very  well.  I  will  take  your 
figures,  if  you  pleme.  You  have  placed  it  M  a  uttle 
over  ft  minion. 

25.188.  1,096,000!.  in  eleven  years  P— I  wish  to  state 
that  the  decision  in  Dobbs'  case  by  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  rateable  value  on  that 
decimon  involved  the  company  in  a  loss  of  30,000Z.  per 
annum.  Kow  if  yon  capitalise  that  30,000i.  by  33  years' 
parohaBe,  you  will  find  it  will  come  to  somewhere  about 
the  million  pounds  which  you  mentioned,  which  proves 
that  Hr.  Smith's  calcula^dons  were  strictly  oorreot. 

25.189.  It  amounts  to  something  like  S8,820t  per 
fttiwuTq  too  much,  yon  would  havB  got  under  tbat 
agreement? — Not  in  accordance  with  the  data  and  the 
foots  on  which  the  ooncloaion  was  come  to.  It  is  in 
ooamqaence  of  the  alteration  in  oironmstanoes  vhioh 
could  not  then  bavo  been  foreseen. 

25.190.  That  only  shows  that  Mr.  Smitt  did  not  taike 
into  acoonnt— could  not,  perhaps,  take  into  account — 
the  difficulties  that  you  have  had  to  contend  with.  At 
the  present  time  have  you  got  capital  commitments 
that  will  involve  your  raising,  when  all  the  money  is 
spent,  some  35,0001  more  per  annnmP  '  I  have  taken 
the  capital  commitments  at '3  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
very  lowest,  I  think  P— Yes,  Imt  that  will  come  upon 
us  quite  gradually. 

25.191.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  carry  out  all 
those  works  P — I  swnld  think,  to  carry  out  the  whole 
of  our  capital  commitments  would  take  about  ten 

years. 

25.192.  Your  total  income  just  now  is  only  70,0002. 
or  thereabouts ;  what  are  your  total  profita  P— A  good 
deal  more  than  that. 

25.193.  The  net  profits  P— A  good  deal  more  than 

that. 

25.194.  I  think  you  will  find  your  net  profits  are 
about  70,0002,  P— Our  net  profits  for  1897  were  70,1012. 

36.195.  That  is  aboat  what  I  said  P— That  is  right 
then. 

25.196.  If  yonr  new  commitments  add  35,0002.,  even 
at  3  per  cent.,  in  ten  years,  yonr  dividend  may  again 
go  down,  as  it  has  gone  dovm  in  the  past  P — ^o,  beoanse 
the.  greatest  possible  r^  at  which  we  pan  carry  out 
these  oommitmentB  and  construct  these  works  cannot 
entail  a  ]»yment  of  interest  anything  like  equal  to  Uie 
increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  our  district.  ' 

25.197.  Ido  not  follow  that  at  all? -Do  you  notP 
Then  I  will  give  you  an  example.  Suppose  we  pay 
3,0002.  a  year  fur  new  capital  issued,  and  the  increase 
in  our  district  is  6,000!.  a  year,  that  shows  we  have 
3,0001.  to  spare  for  increased  dividends. 

25.198.  Yon  have  had  no  snob  increase  iu  the  iMt 
ten  years  as  would  pay  interest  at  S  per  cent,  upon  the 
large  commitments  you  have  got,  wMcb  is  35i000I.  per 
lumnmP— do  you  say  that  P 

25.199.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  net  inoome  waa 
ten  years  ago?— fes,  onr  net  income  in  1887  t waa 

62,0(K)2, 

25.200.  And  now  it  is  70,0002,  P— Yes. 

25.201.  That  would  not  pay  the  interest  of  85,0002. 
upon  yonr  commitments  P — But  there  are  a  good  many 
other  things  to  come  into  consideration.  I  can  only 
tell  yon  this:  We  deal  with  the  gross  increase  in  our 
revenue,  and '  the  gross  increase  in  onr  revenue  is 
infinitely  more  than  the  amount  of  interest  ~we  have  had 
to  pay  on  the  expended  capital.  ■  ' 

25.202.  {Chmrman.)  In  the  eight  years  you  only 
make  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  2,W02.  ?— In  1887  it  was 
62,0002.,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  since  1887  we 
liave  had  a  good  many  things  to  contend  with  whioh 
have  damaged  OUT  ^vennfr— for  iwitance,  the  great  frost 
r)f  tliree  years  ago. 


25.203.  You  may  have  another  great  frost  in  1899  or 
1900  P— We  never  experienced  such  a  frost  before  as 
we  had  in  1895.  That  cost  as  36.0002.  out  of  revenue 
We  have  had  to  pay  that,  and  make  that  good.  If  that 
had  not  occurred,  our  revenue  now  would  be  immenaelv 
more  than  70,0002. 

25.204.  What  was  your  revenue  the  year  before  the 
frost  P— I  see  in  1895  it  went  down  to  47,0001.  Hie 
previous  year  it  was  62,0002.  That  frost  damaged  ns 
to  that  '43xtent,  or  else  our  revenue  now  would  have 
been  infinitely  larger.  There  is  no  donbfc  about  the 
fact— whatever  Mr.  Balfour  Browne's  instructions  may 
be— that  wo  have  an  inoreaning  income  largely  in 
excess  of  the  calls  upon  us  for  the  issue  of  new  capital. 

26.205.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  The  net  profit  in  1897  was  just 
the  same  as  in  1890,  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  of  the  net  profits  during  that  period  P— You 
will  notice,  if  yon  look,  that  iu  1890  it  was  70,0002.,  and 
m  1891  It  fell  down  to  68,0001.  As  for  the  reason  of 
tiiat,  there  must  have  been  some  extraordinary  pay- 
ment made  which  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with. 

25.206.  (Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  In  1888  it  was  80.0001.  P 
—It  was  80,4362. 

(l£r.Balfowr  Browne.)  The  highest  it  had  ever  reached. 

26.207.  (Mr.  Pembor.)  That  was  before  the  Dobbs 
judgment  P— That  waa  beforelihe  Dobhs  judgment.  As 
1  have  told  yon,  we  have  had  to  catch  that  tan.  After 
the  Dobbs  judgifaent  we  went  down  to  63,0001.  and 
54,0002,  in  1886.  \ 

25.208.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  see  in  1890,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  70,0982.,  then  58,7632.,  then  65,0002.,  then  it 
went  down  again  to  60,0002. ;  62,0002.  j  and  in  1895  to 
47,0002. ;  and  in  1896  to  49.0002. ;  and  this  year  it  ii 
70.0002.  P— Yes.  ' 

25.209.  So  that  looking  at  it  from  1890  down  to  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  increase  really  at  all  P—No, 
but  as  I  said  before,  there  are  so  many  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  whioh  yon  are  not  instructed 
about,  or  which  you  have  overlooked.  For  instauee  we 
keep  on  issuing  debenture  Block,  and  debenture  stock 
has  been  issued  all  these  years  at  the  rate  of  100,0002. 
a  year.  All  that  interest  has  to  come  off  the  groEfa 
profits  before  you  get  at  t^e  net  profita.  TheMfore,  of 
course  if  you  will  add  the  interest  we  are  now  niying 
on.  the  debenture  stock  to  the  70,0002.,  then  it  woud 
be  a  fair  cpmparison,  \  ■ .  ' 

25.210.  So  .would  the  36,0002.  a  year  have  to  come 
off  before  yon  divide  it  ?— There  would  be  so  ultimately 
more  than,  because  we '  have  issued  debenture 
stojfc  at  the  rate  of  100,0002.'  a  year  for  some  years 
whioh  represents  3,0002.  per  annum  for  interest ;  take 
that  for  five  years,  that  means  15,0001. ;  and  that  added 
to  the  70,0002.  would  make  our  revenue  now  85,0002. 

25.211.  Do  you  know  how  mucli"  that  main  I' was 
asking  you  about  cost  originally  and  how  much  you  had 
to  spend  to  make  it  good  P — I  cannot  give  ybu  those 
figures.   They  can  be  obtained,  oi"  coarse. 

25.212.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  laid? — In 
1891, 1  think. 

26.213.  Cannot  you  tell  me  what  it  cost  then,  or  if 
the  engineer  is  coming  I  will  ask  him  P— He  would 
able  to  tell  you — I  cannot. 

25.214.  {Chairman.)  Can  yon  tell  ns  what  your  net 
profits  were  in  1898— last  year  P— 69,8142. 

25.215.  That  is  a  drop  again  P*-That  is  to  be 
explained.  They  would  have  been  a  great  deal  in 
excess,  but  we  had  to  pay  an  award  of  the  Public 
Auditor  in  regard  to  making  good  £he  42-inch  main 
out  of  revenue,  which  I  think  made  a  difference  of 
something  like  6.0001.  That  was  an  extraordinary 
charge,  iriiioh  had 'to  oome  out  bf  revenue.  Then 
there  were  3.0002.  extra  intweat  on  debentore  atatk, 
that  is  9,0002.-9,0002.  a^st  the.  7O,0002..in  189A  so 
that  really,  but  for  those  items,  our  net  ineome  in  1898 
would  have  been  79,0002, 

25.216.  Can  you  explain  why  in  1896  it  was  only 
49,0002.  and  jumped  up  to  70,0002.  the  next  year,  1897  ? 
—Yes.  ■ 

26.217.  It  seems  to  haye-been  a.fluotaativg  inoome  P 
—I  think  in  1896  and  1896  we  were  paying  off  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  great  frost.  I  haw  told 
you  that  cost  36,0002.,  or  about  l^.OQOI.  a  year^ 

26.218.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  awreciated  the 
object  of  the  questions  that  Kr.  Balfinir  Browne  pot  to 
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yon.  which  was,  afl  I  tmderBtaud  it,  this:  you  are 
deming  a  certain  inoome  dott  irom  'WandBWorth  and 
theBe  competitive  districtB  P — ^Yes. 

25,219.  Do  not  yon  think  it  would  be  reaaonable  that 
tbe  tirbitratoT  ^cnld  cnt  down  something  in  -Ae  vahie 
of  that  inoome,  because  there  is  a  chance  of  the  West  - 
Hiddlesex  coming  in,  competing  with,  you  and  taking 
itfwm  youP— Ido  not  think  bo,  becanae  there  is  no 
chuice;  as  Mr.  Olande  Baggallay  has  explained 
ParliBinent  took  away  from  them  the  only  means  by 
vhujh  they  conld  have  done  it. 

25,^-  You  mean  to  say  Parliament  has  left  no 
meuas  hj  which  the  West  Middlesex  can  go  into  a 
district  which  is  their  statutory  district;  P — Except  b^ 
another  Act  of  ParUameat.  They  cannot  come  into  it 
unless  they  oome  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Claude  Baggallay 
intimated,  and  therefore  they  would  want  another  Act 
of  Firliament. 

(Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  any 
qneations,  but  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  say, 
on  behalf  of  Hertfordshire,  that  we  do  feel  a  profound 
distmst  of  Sir  Henry  Knight's  scheme  of  federation, 
and  that  we  feel  it  would  be  most  nnlikely  that  under 
each  a  scheme  we  should  be  any  better  on!  than  we  are 
at  present.  It  is  only  to  guard  onrselTes  thflt  I 
mention  this ;  I  do  not  desire  to  elabOTate  it. 


Be-examined  by  Mr.  Quudb  Baggall^t. 

25.221,  Yonr  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  the 
fiict  that  for  1897  yonr  net  profits  were  only  S.OOOJ.  in 
exoeSB  of  those  of  iSST  P— Yes. 

25.222.  I  see  that  yonr  gross  proflte  in  the  same 
period  increased  by  31,0001.  P— Tee. 

25,^.  Now  will  you  torn  to  S.  of  that  same  return, 
t  see  there  that  tsSdng  interest  on  debenture  Btock  in 
the  second  heading,  the  interest  payable  on  that  atook 
increased  tram  IBS?  from  a  %are  of  something  under 
21,00£W.  to  nearly  44,0001.  P— Yeg, 

25.224.  So  that  your  charge  for  interest  on  debenture 
stock  increased  in  thai  same  period  something  like 
23,0001.  P— That  is  the  fact. 

25.225.  That  23,000i.,  added  to  the  S.OOOZ.  increaso 
in  yonr  net  profits  from  1887  to  1897,  makes  Sl.OOOi. 
inoreaaed  gross  profits  P— That  is  so. 

25.226.  So  that  your  increased  net  profits  of  that 
period  fW>m  yonr  business  done  enabled  you  to  meet 
all  yonr  capital  charges — all  tbe  charges  on  your 
increased  capital — during  that  poriod  to  the  extent  of 
an  increase  of  23,0001.  a  year,  and  to  leave  you  a  net 
increase  of  8,0002.  beyond  P~That  is  the  absolute 
fact. 

25.227.  "With  regnrd  to  the  fluotnations  in  tbe  mean- 
time, I  do  not  think  we  need  dwell  upon  them.  There 
were  such  matters  as  tbe  severe  frost,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  which  caused  temporary  fluctuations,  as  yon 
pointed  out  P— Certainly. 

25.228.  Now,  I  am  not  goine  to  follow  you  through 
that  cross-examination  about  Mj.  Smith's  agreemeuta.  I 
mppose  you  do  not  care  now  whether  the  agreements 
were  good  or  bad.  "What  you  are  concerned  wiUi  is 
this :  that,  impposing  you  have  to  be  sold  to-day,  you 
should  have  yonr  fuU  Tftlue  aa  it  is  to-day  P—Mosii 
certainly. 

25.229.  Plus  anything  that  you  are  justly  entitled  to 
with  regard  to  ftatnre  increment  or  back  dividends,  and 
so  on ;  u  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Smith's  agree- 
ment?—No,  that  is  dead  and  gone;  although,  un- 
fortunately for  the  public,  it  was  allowed  to  go. 

25.230.  I  am  not  going  to  fbllow  that  now.  Then, 
with  regard  to  this  question  of  deUting  capital  and 
reTenne,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  ej^wnditure,  do  I 
understand  that  your  company,  as  far  as  you  can  do, 
always  charge  to  capital  or  to  revenue,  as  the  case  may 
be,  any  expenditure  whioh  they  make  in  the  first  place  P 
— Certainly. 

25.231.  If  that  flubiect,  and  has  it  been  subject,  ever 
sinoe  1871,  to  the  audit  and  criticism  of  Mr.  Stonehsm  P 
—Yes,  and  also  to  the  company's  andittHrs  as  well. 

25.232.  Therefore,  the  company's  auditors  would, 
necessaiily,  have  a  first  intwest  in  seeing  that  the 
ezpeoses  were  properly  allocated  P— Most  assuredly. 

2S4133.  But  then  oomes  Mr.  Stoneham,  after  that  P— 
Tes. 


25.234.  Who  elect  your  company's  auditors  P— The  Sir 
shareholders.  Kmgktm 

25.235.  Do  the  dbeotors  appoint  them  in  any  way  a  .  ■^'Tlan 
all  P^Not  at  all.  .  Feb^9 

25.286.  The  shareholders  themselves  elect  them  P-* 
Yes,  and  re-elect  them  every  year. 

25.287.  They  are  r^leoted  every  year  P— When  they 
go  out  of  office. 

25.238.  Is  there  an  effective  audit  P— -Thoroughly 

effective. 

25.239.  Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Stoneham,  is  it 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Stoneham,  since  he  first  of  all  began 
to  audit  yonr  accounts  in  1871,  has  frequently  called 
attention  to  various  matters  of  allocation,  as  between 
revenue  and  capital  P — Occasionally,  he  has ;  I  cannot 
say  frequently.  But  whenever  he  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  he  unhesitatingly  does  it. 

25.240.  Have  you  ever  resisted  him  in  any  allooation 
whicji  he  has  said  should  be  made ;  that  is  to  say,  you 
might  have  argued  it  with  him.  Bat  have  you  ever 
refused  to  accept  his  allocation,  when  he  finally  insisted 
upon  it  P — We  have  always  accepted  it ;  except  in  one 
instance,  when  we  went  to  arbitration  before  Sir 
Bichard  Webster. 

25.241.  There  was  one  ease  where  you  and  he  could 
not  agree ;  and,  in  that  case  yon  went  to  arbitration, 
and  it  was  decided  by  Sir  Bachard  Webster  P — I  beg 
your  pardon.  The  case  that  went  before  Sir  Bichard 
Webster  waB  not  upon  the  question  of  expenditure  ;  it 
was  upon  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

25.242.  Then,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never 
youraelf  been  taken  by  Mr.  Stoneham  before  an 
arbitrator  P— No. 

25.243.  Have  you  always,  eventually,  given  effect  to 
Mr.  Stoneham'a  allocation  P — Certainly. 

25.244.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  mains, 
you  said  just  now  that  some  of  your  mains  have  been 
found  to  be  too  shallow ;  was  that  the  experience  of 
that  great  frost  of  1895  P— Yes. 

25.245.  Prior  to  that,  were  there  many  mains  which 
woiked  well  enough  fur  years  and  years,  but  which 
were  shown  by  that  frost  to  be  too  shallow  P — ^Yes : 
mains,  which  had  never  frozen  for  any  nnmbw  of  years 
before,  were  frozen  then,  in  that  case. 

25.246.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  relaying  all 
tlhoBeP—We  keep  on  relaying  them  as  occasion  arises  ; 
a  certain  quantity  every  year. 

25,847.  (Jfr.  De  BoeJe  Porter.)  Is  that  charged  to 
income  or  capital  P — A  small  proportion  is  charged  to 

capital. 

25.248.  (Mr.  Clande  Baggailay.)  That  fis  where  you 
have  enlarged  them  P —  No,  a  small^  proportion  is 
charged  to  capital,  on  account  of  tbe  inoroased  depth 
of  them ;  beoause  yon  get  value  for  that  in  protection. 

25.249.  On  that  question  f>:  oljsolote  capital,  as  I 
understand  it,  do  you  contend  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  you  have  no  'obsolete  capital  P— I  do,  indeed ; 
beeansa  I  know  of  nolliiu  j. 

25,S50.  Take  this  land  and  these  works  down  at 
Battcrsea;  they  are  in  partial  use  at  the  present 
time,  are  they  not  P — ^They  ai'e  in  full  use  at  the  present 
time. 

25,25 1  -  They  are  not  used  for  their  original  purpose  P 
— Tes,  I  think  they  are. 

25.252.  You  had  intakes  there  before  1852  ?— Thoy 
are  not  used  for  intakes,  of  course ;  but  then  that  h  a 
very  small  part. 

25.253.  But  you  have  some  works  Battorsea  now, 
and  some  land,  have  you  not  P— Yes. 

25.254.  Is  that  land  now  greater  in  value  or  not  than 
it  was  when  it  was  acquired  P — I  should  think  it  is 
enormously  greater  in  value  than  it  was  when  it  was 
acquired.  I  cannot  recollect  what  it  cost  when  we 
acquired  it. 

25.255.  I  think  it  was  about  250!.  an  acre,  if  I 
remember  rightly ;  at  all  events,  it  was  something 
insignificant,  compared  with  its  present  value  ? — Quite 
insignificant. 

25.256.  Therefore,  that  is  a  very  valuable  asset  of  the 
company  P— Most  assuredly. 
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25.257.  And  is  it  that  land,  or  some  portion  of  it,  or 
theBe  works  on  that  land,  whioh  it  is  oontemplated  to 
utilize  under  that  scheme  of  inter<oommunioation  whioh 
was  before  this  Oommission  a  little  while  ago  P — Tes, 
it  is  all  those  works  and  all  that  land  whioh  is  left. 

25.258.  And  does  all  that  land  stand  in  the  oom' 
panj's  books  at  the  present  timo  ait  tiie  original  capital 
price  P— Most  oertainlj,  yes. 

25,359.  Do  yon  know  at  all  what  the  value  of  that 
land  is  at  the  present  time  P — Yea,  I  have  an  idea,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  prudent  to  state  it,  because 
it  is  in  the  market  and  we  are  selling  it  by  degrees. 

25.260.  It  is  safe  to  say  it  is  many  thoosand  pounds 
an  acre  P—A  good  many  thousand  pounds.  Sales  hare 
taken  place  at  a  good  many  thousand  pounds  an  acre. 

25.261.  Therefore,  supposing  it  came  to  a  question  of 
oonsidering  what  obsolete  capital  there  might  be  in  the 
concern,  it  wonld  also  be  neoessary,  would  it  not,  to 
take  into  consideration  what  assets  there  are  in  the 
concern  which  have  vastly  increased  in  their  value  to 
set  oCEP — You  must  do  that.  If  yon  conduct  your 
bmdnesB  on  that  principle,  you  must  write  up  wlnt  I 
should  call  the  value  of  your  stock,  whatever  it  has 
inoreased  in  valuQ,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  wrong  oom- 
mercial  principle. 

25,263.  Then  that  wonld  greatly  outweigh,  would  it 
not,  anything  which  would  be  written  off  on  account  of 
obsolete  works  P — Jis  1  said  before,  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  to  write  off  for  obBolete  works ;  but  if  ihere 
were  anything  to  write  off  for  obsolete  works,  this 
would  far  outweigh  it. 

25.263.  Some  questions  were  put  to  you  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  a  proper  thing  in  a  business  of  this  sort  to 
have  a  depreciation  fund.  Of  course,  we  know  it  has 
not  been  required  in  your  Act,  or  in  the  General  Act, 
or  in  the  case  of  any  water  companies,  or  gas  or  railway 
companies.  Bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  the  case  of  a 
main  which  was  put  to  you,  that  main  goes  on  in  the 
ground,  does  it  not,  for  many  years  if  it  is  undisturbed  P 
—Yes. 

26.264.  You  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  be  the  life 
of  that  main  until  the  occasion  u^ses  for  you  to  have  to 
move  it  ? — ^No. 

28t265.  To  put  in  a  bigger  one,  or  at  Inasc  it  is 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  bigger  one?— 
Then,  I  think,  the  engineer  would  tell  yon  uiat  he  has 
never  yet  discovered  a  main  under  such  circunutances 
that  was  not  in  a  perfectly  good  condition  for  its 
purpose. 

25.266.  In  fact,  the  life  of  a  water  main  in  the 
ground  is  practically  a  perpetual  life^  unless  you  have 
to  disturb  it  for  the  purpose  of  moving  it  somewhere 
else,  or  for  patting  in  another  and  a  bigger  one  P — That 
is  my  impression,  and  Js  the  result  of  my  experience. 

25.267.  Then  what  yon  do  is  to  deduct  from  the  cost 
of  putting  in  the  new  main  the  amount  which  the  main 


talon  up  had  originally  cost  and  ohargd  that  amount 
to  revenue  P— That  is  so.  That  amount  is  charged  to 
revenue. 

(Jtfr.  Xewis.)  How  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  New  Biver 
Oompany  P 

25.268.  (Kr.  Olaude  SaggaUay.)  1  am  asking  the 
witness  about  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company. 
Although  I  do  appear  for  the  New  River  Oompany', 
I  am  on  the  Soutnwark  and  Yauxhall  at  the  present 
moment.  [To  the  loiinetB.)  However,  that  is  what  yon 
do.  Then  the  amount  which  you  so  charge  to  revenue 
equals  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which  you  would 
have  had  to  put  by  for  the  depreciation  fund  if  youhiid 
had  any  ^ystem  on  which  yon  could  fix  the  depreoiation 
fund  P — I  suppose  it  would,  yes. 

25.269.  That  is  what  it  practically  oomea  to  P— Yes, 
it  does. 

25.270.  That  really  corresponds  to  what  you  would 
have  had  to  provide^  wav  of  depreoiation  fund  if  you 
had  intnridea  one  P— Yes.  that  must  be  so. 

35.271.  That  is  what  it  oomes  to  P— Yes,  it  does. 

25.272.  It  is  only  another  form  of  arriving  at  the 
same  result  P — I  thmk  so. 

(Ifr.  Femher.)  Hr.  Francis  says  the  New  Biver 
Oompany  do  exactly  the  same  thing. 

25.273.  (Mr.  Claude  Saggailay.)  They  act  on  exactly 
the  same  principle.  (To  fhi  witTiete.)  Now  there  u 
only  just  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about,  and  that  is  this  question  of  asseasment.  The 
assessment  on  your  buildings  can  only  form  a  very 
insignificant  part,  can  it,  of  your  asseFsmenta  of  yotir 
whole  undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  rates  P — Yes. 

25>274.  It  is  only  a  very  insignificant  part  P-~It  must 
be  so. 

25.275.  The  great  bulk  of  the  rates  which  yon  pay 
have  to  be  paidnpon  the  assessable  value  of  the  under- 
taking as  a  revenne-eaming  concern,  and  not  merely 
upon  the  bnildings  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

25.276.  With  regard  to  the  buildings,  I  take  it  thoy 
are  as  capable  of  housing  a  tenant,  whether  hypothetical 
or  otherwise,  and  they  are  equally  capable  of  earning  a 
rent,  whether  they  are  old  or  new  P — I  do  not  quire 
follow  you. 

25.277.  Your  buildings  are  equally  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  a  rent,  whether  they  are  olif 
buildings  or  newP— Yee,  certainly. 

25.278.  You  keep  them  in  repair  and  you  keep  them 
up  to  date  P  —  Keep  them  thoroughly  in  order  and 
up  to  date. 

25.279.  And  therefore  their  age  does  not  in  Any  way 
affect  their  assessable  value  P — So  I  find. 


The  witness  withdraw. 


[Adjourned  to  Honday  next  at  12  o'clock.] 
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FIFTY-FIRST  DAY. 


Monday,  Febrnaiy  13th,  1899. 


Guildhall,  Westmiiuster,  S.W. 


FJUBSEXr: 

Tus  BiGin  Honourable  TISOOTTNT  OaAi&iuir. 


Sir  Jobs  £dvabd  Dobihstoh,  Bart.,  IS..^. 
Sir  Qnosm  Baxclat  Bbucb,  Kt.,  C.E. 
Amu  De  Bock  Fortbb,  Esq.,  O.B. 


Uajor-G«neral  Aiexakdek  De  Ooubct  Scott,  tt.E. 
Hebxy  Wuhak  Gbipps,  Esq.,  Q.O. 
BoBEBT  Lewis,  Esq, 

Cecil  Owek,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Balfotvr  Browne,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  County  CounoU. 

Mr.  Poge,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Goiuuel  for  the  New  Biver  and  the  Sontht?ark 

and  Vanxhall  Water  Companies. 
Hr.  lAttler,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Levm  Coward^  appeared  aa  Connsel  for  the  Sent  Waterworks  Company. 
Mr.PfmixT,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  jVtiddlosPX 

Waterworks  Gomranies. 
Sir  JcaepK  Leew,  Q.C.,  K.P.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Sent  County  ConncQ. 
Hr.  Sicteajds  appeared  as  Counsel  for  tho  Chelsea  Waterworks  Compuiy, 
Lard  Sobert  CeoU  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Oouncil. 
SaS/kkard  Niehdton  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 

Hr.  Q.  Prior  Ooldney  (Remembrancer)  appe^ed  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


Mr.  James  WrLLUM  Kestleb,  recalled  and  farther  examined. 


25.280.  {Chairman.)  Wo  have  heard  already,  Mr. 
Bestler,  that  yon  are  the  eugiucer  to  tho  Sbuthwark 
aod  Taozhall  Water  Corjpany,  and  have  held  thac 
poaition  for  Iti  years  P — ^Tee. 

25.281.  The  area  of  yoar  diEtrict  is  50^  square  miles  P 
—That  is  so. 


Mr.  J.  W. 
JteatUr. 

13  Feb.  '99 


With  an  estimated  population  of  819,901 
peoide?— Yes,  in  Deotmiber  IfSdiS. 

35.283.  The  West  Middlesex,  the  Lamboth  and  the 
Kent  Companies  have  power  to  supply  ever  portions 
of  jonr  Parliamentary  area? — Yes,  tliat  is  bo. 

25.284.  Indeed  I  believe  as  mach  as  four-fifths  of 
yoar  area  is  witiiin  the  area  of  the  Lambeth  Company  P 
— Tes,  that  is  so.  * 

25.285.  Hare  there  been  any  pistes  laid  in  the  same 
streets  by  two  companies  in  your  area  since  the  TWt' 
1852  ?— No ;  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there 
has  not  been  an  instance. 

25.286.  Has  there  been  any  competition  at  all  in  fact 
Kince  that  dale  between  yon  and  the  other  companies 
that  overlap  your  area  P — No,  the  houses  that  were 
BQppIied  in  1852  on  each  company's  system  have 
imtioally  remained  the  same  throughout.  We  have 
P(>e8,  of  course,  parallel  in  the  same  streets  which  were 
«d  ^ior  to  1852,  perhaps  there  may  be  individual 
cases  in  each  of  those  streets,  where  adjoining  houses, 
one  supplied  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxholl,  and  ono 
luppliMl  by  the  Ijambeth  exist,  bnt  those  have  not  been 
dnplicatod  or  extended  since  1852. 

25.287.  You  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  whether  the 
Ijuubeth  makes  auy  diCTerence  in  its  charges  in  those 
Btreets  in  which  it  is  supplying  alongside  of  you  P — 
Tc8, 1  think  the  Lambeth  rates  and  ours  ore  tho  same 
in  the  joint  dislricts. 

25.288.  (afr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  They  have  brought 
ttieir  rates  down  to  your  level  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  at 
IcHt,  it  is  hardly  a  cage  of  bringing  it  down ;  their 
ivteahaTe  always  been  the  same  as  onrs  in  the  joint 
digtrict. 

25.289.  Were  you  there  firstP— That  has  varied.  In 
the  old  days  of  competition  it  was  a  sort  of  race  for 
tho  Tarious  streets ;  in  some  coses  wc  should  have 
heea  there  first,  and  in  some  cases  the  Lambeth,  but 
the  same  rate  has  applied  in  both  cases. 

I  98598. 


2o,290.  {Chairm3,n.)  Then  compotitiou  has  reduced 
their  charges  whero  they  came  in  contact  with  you  P— 
Yes,  there  has  always  bouu  that  one  rate.  The 
Lambeth  Company  do  not  charge  the  maximom  rate 
in  tho  joint  district— at  least,  so  I  believe. 

^^,291.  [Mr,  Be  Bock  Pirrtey.)  Rut  tbere  is  no 
dinbrence  iu  your  rates  there  and  elsewhere  P—No, 
oars  is  the  statutory'  scale  throughout. 

25.292.  {Sir  John  Boringlon.)  By  joint  district  you 
mean  only  those  streets  in  which  bofh  comDonies'  Dioes 
are  laid?— Yes.  ^  *^ 

25.293.  You  do  not  mean  the  four-flfths  of  toot 

district  P— No. 

25.294.  Only  the  streets  in  which  tho  pipes  of  both 
companies  are  actually  laidP — Yes,  the  streets  that 
were  practically  piped  before  the  1853  Act. 

25.295.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  that  you  have  some 
section  in  your  Act  of  1884  authorizing  you  to  enter 
into  agreements  against  competition  with  other  com- 
panies P — The  Lambeth  were  not  in  Parliament  in  1852, 
BO  that  the  clause  limiting  competition  was  not  inserted 
in  their  Act ;  therefore  in  1884  when  we  went  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  private  Act  of  our  own  that  omission  was 
remedied  by  clause  23. 

25.296.  Then  read  it  please With  respect  to  any 
"  parish  other  than  the  parish  of  Lambeth  district  or 
"  place  iu  which  the  Company  and  the  Lomboth  Com- 
"  pany  reppectively  supply  or  are  authorized  to  supply 
*'  water  the  Company  and  the  Lambeth  Company  may 
**  at  any  tune  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  and  from 

time  to  time  enter  into  any  contracts  or  agreomenta 
*'  and  may  also  from  time  to  time  vary  alter  or  rescind 
"  any  such  contracts  or  agreements  and  enter  into 
'*  other  contracts  or  agreements  for  tho  purpose  of 
"  determining  which  parts  of  sut-h  parishes  districts 
"  or  places  aforesaid  shall  bo  thenceforward  supplied 
"  by  the  Company  and  by  the  Lambeth  Company 
"  respectively  and  suoh  agreements  may  include  pro- 
"  visions  with  respect  to  any  acts  deeds  matters  or 
"  things  incidental  to  such  supply.  Provided  alwayu 
"  that  no  such  contract  or  agreement  shall  in  any 
"  manner  interfere  with  or  affect  the  duties  and  tho 
*'  responsibilities  of  either  company  toward.s  consumers 
"  of  water  or  the  public  or  the  rights  and  interests  of 
"  such  consumers  of  water  or  tho  pablio  as  against 
**  either  company." 
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(CAaimMin.)  That  proviso  aeema  to  me  to  nullify  the 
olanse. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Browne)  Unfortnnately,  when  the  clause 
was  pat  in,  my  Lord,  they  did  not  put  in  the  proviso. 
If  yon  look  at  the  return  which  was  put  in  at  Question' 
25,092,  you  will  find  the  clause  without  the  proviso 
that  Mr.  Beatler  -n-as  reading  just  now.  Sir  Henry 
Knight  pns  it  in  without  the  proviso,  by  mistake,  of 
course.  Mr.  Bestler  has  read  the  whole  of  it  perfectly 
faii'ly. 

25,297.  [Ohfwrman.)  Two  thin^  strike  ipe  on  this 
clause ;  in  the  first  place,  that  this  clause  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Lambeth  Company  as  well  as  yoorBclTes. 
It  enables  the  Lambeth  Company  to  enter  into  any 
contracts  or  agreements  P — Tes,  it  does. 

(CAairmoM.)  We  were  told  that  the  Lambeth  Com- 
pany had  not  the  protection  of  any  such  clanse. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Not  at  the  time,  my  Lord, 
when  all  the  oUier  com^nies  jB;ot  ijiat  proviso  in  1852. 
The  Lambeth  had  been  m  Faruament  in  1848. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  1847. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggalfay.)  And  they  did  not  have  that 
proviso,  but  in  1852,  when  the  other  companies  were 
all  in  Parliament,  or,  rather,  all  the  companies  who 
were  in  in  that  year,  a  proviso  was  put  in  at  the  end 
of  section  47  of  the  Act  of  1852,  the  last  proviso  of 
section  47,  protecting  the  companies  who  were  then 
in  Parliament  from  having  to  -compete,  but  Lambeth 
were  not  in  Parliament  then,  and,  therefore,  they  did 
not  have  that. 

{Chairman.)  No,  but  this  clause  in  the  Act  of  1884 
enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  Lambeth  Company  as 
well  as  the  Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Company. 

{Mr.  Claudfi  BaggaUay.)  It  does,  my  Lord^  it  gives 
Lambeth,  part  of  what  the  Southwark  have  already 
got 

{Gkairman.)  It  enables  the  LamboQi  Company  to 
outer  into  agreement  not  to  compete. 

{Mr.  CloAtde  BaggaUay.)  Tes,  but  then,  of  coarse,  it 
iff  sabjeot  to  the  qoalifytng  proriso  at  the  end  of  tho 
seoiion. 

{Ghemman.)  But  then  that  proviso,  as  I  said  before, 
seems  to  me  to  do  away  witn  the  whole  clause ;  the 
ctmsumer  of  water  has  a  right  under  the  general  law 
to  call  upon  any  company  to  give  a  supply  of  water,' 
and  it  ia  provided  that  no  contract  shall  interfere  with 
that. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Therefore  the  Lambeth  aire 
still  as  they  were  as  regards  that. 

{Ghainium.)  And  the  Southwark  and  Vaozhall  are 
still  as  they  were. 

{Mr.  CUmde  BaggaUay)  But  the  Southwark  have  got 
the  advantage  already  of  the  proviso  to  section  47  of 
the  Act  of  1852,  and  it  excludes  section  US  of  the 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act.  If  yon  look  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  Act  of  1852 — I  think  it  is  section  3,  where  the 
Acts  are  incorporated — ^you  will  sefe  section  35  of  the 
Waterworks  OlauseS  Act,  which  gives  the  right  to 
consumers  to  oall  upon  tiie  companies  to  supply,  is 
excluded  from  incorporation,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
section  3  of  the  Act,  but  I  think  it  is,  speaking  from 
memory. 

25.298.  {Chairman.)  Have  yon  since  .1884  entered 
into  any  agreement  with  the  Lambeth  Company  or 
with  any  other  ■  company  ? — No,  there  was  no  actual 
arrangement,  no  agreement  niade;  the  old  under- 
standing that  we  should  not  compete  has  always 
remained. 

25.299.  {Mr.  S.  W.  Crwpe.)  Boes  that  apply  to  the' 
West  Middlesex  also  P — There  is  no  agreement, with  the 
West  Middlesex  at  aH,  and  nev&e  ba^  been.  .  •■  ■ 

25.300.  {Chairman.)  Ton  do  not  ooxnpeto  with  Uiem  f 
—No.  ,  ■  ' 

25,301!  (ifr.S.  W.  'Crippa.)  It  remamsj  from  trhat 
you  sa^^,  a  sort  of  custom  amongyon  that  you  will  not 
compete P — That  is  so;  but  the  w'est'  Midolesex  have 
neither'  the  ziutina  nor  iJtte  machinery,,  nor  bny  of  the 
appliances  on  ths  Sorrey  side  to  afford  a  Water  supply. 

25.302.  .But  they  have  t^e  power  P~Thj^  have  the 
Parliamentary  power. 

25.303.  {Maj<yr-General8coit.)  Your  protection  against 
the  consumers  asking  that  oompuiy  to  come  in  and 
compete  with  you  is  the  £act  that  the  Lambeth  rates 
are  higher,  T  nnppi^^c  ?— Itwonld  not'b.pto  the  interesta 


of  any  consumer  to  call  upon  the  Lambeth  Oompanv  to 
come  in  and  compete  with  you,  because  the  Lambeth 
rates  are  higher?— Exactly,  that  would  be  so. 

25.304.  {Gluivnmn)  But  would  it  be  to  the  interests 
of  the  consmner  to  call  upon  you  to  compete  with  the 
Lambeth  P— Yea,  but  then,  of  course,  the  Act  of  1862 
prevents  that. 

25.305.  Ton  are  protected  against  beinf^  called  upon 
to  compete? — Yes. 

26.306.  I  do  not  quite  see  then,  what  this  section  of 
the  Act  of  1884  does?— That  was  put  in  the  proof, 
because  thwe  was  a  su^^tion  that  these  agreements 
were  behind  l^e  back  of  Parliament;  that  it  had  never 
been  Buggested  to  Parliament  that  each  agreements 
were' in- force.  I  referred  to  them  as  a  distinct 
reference  to  show  that  Parliament  had,  in  that  Act  of 
1884,  inserted  the  clause  to  deal  with  that  point. 

{Mr.  Olatide  BaggaUay.)  Might  I  say  one  word,  my 
Lord,  as  to  what  the  efteet  of  that  section  of  the  Act  of 
1884  might  be.  I  think  it  might  be  this  :  The  South- 
wark were  already  protected  by  statute  from  being 
called  upon  by  the  public  to  compete  where.  Idunbeth  is 
supplying,  bui  the  Lambeth  w'ere  not  so  protected . 
Then  it  says  the  Lambetia  and  the  Southwark  may, 
inter  ss,  enter  into  agreements  restricting  themselrea, 
but  they  are  not  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement  so 
that  the  Lambeth  shall  be  able  to  defeat  the  rights  of 
the  public,  but  unless  the  Lambeth  are  called  upon  by 
the  public  to  compete  with  the  Southwark,  tben.,the 
Southwark  would  be  able  to  stop  the  Lambeth  on.tho 
ground  of  breach  of  agreement — that  is  to  say,  the 
Southwark  could  prevent  tho  Iiambeth,  af  tcir  entering 
into  an  agreement  acting  in  breach  of  that  agreement, 
uuless  the  Lambeth  wore  called  upon  by  the  public  to 
supply  in  competition  with  the  Southwark.  .  .  That  is 
really  what  it  comes  to, 

{Bir  John  Doringtoti.)  Nobody  caa  oall  upon  the 
Sonl^wark,  bat  tiie  public  can  cul  npon  tixe  Lambeth  ? 

{Mr.  Glwde  BaggaUay.)  Yes,  it  leaves  tho  public  the 
right  to  call  upon  the  Lsunbeth. 

{Sir  John  Borington.)  The  Southwark beiiur  protocted 
by  the  Act  of  1852  ? 

{Mt:  Claude  Baggallay.)  Being  protected  by  that  Act 
of  1852,  and  being  protected  as  against  the  Lambeth 
under  this  Act  also,  nuless  the  Lambeth,  are  moved  by 
the  public. 

{Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  But  the  public  are  prejudiced 
by  the  agreement  between  the  two  companies  P 

{Mr.  Clmide  Ba^gcdlay.)  That  is  rather  a  question  of 
fact,  is  it  not,  SirP  At  all  events  Parliament  has 
thought  fit  to  allow  it. 

{Chairman.)  The  chief  valne  of  this  section,  from 
your  point  of  view,  is  that  it  is  a  parliamentary  sanction 

to  agi-eements  against  competition  P 

{Mr.' Claude  BaggaUay.)  That  is  so,  my  Lord; 

{Witness.)  The  public  would  hardly  be  prejudiced, 
my  Lord,  I  think,  because,  of  course,  if  the  Lambeth 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  supply,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  their  statutory  rate,  which  is  2  per  cent,  higher 
than  tho  Southwark. 

{Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  the  West  Middlesex 
never  had  any  plant  or  pipes  in  the  ■  parish  of 
BatteraeaP 

{Mr.  S.  IV'.  CWjgw.)  Is  that  so,  that  they  never  had 
any  P   {Ta  wiiness) :  You  say  there  are  none'  now  P  •  •■ 

{fVitjiese.)  Never  in  the  parish  of  Battersea.  The 
West  Middlesex  plant  and  pipes  are  on  the  Surrey 
side,  and  solely  confined  to  nnfiltercd  water  between 
Hampton  and  Barnes,  and  filtered  water  under  no 
presfiirt-e  on  its  way  to  the  engines  at  Hammersmith. 
They  have  never  had  filtered  water  under  preasuie  on 
tho  Surrey  side  at  all. 

25.307.  (Chairman.)  At  the  present  moment^  as  I 
understand,  the  paris^L  of  Battersea  is  divided  between 
you  and  the  Lambeth  P — Yes.,  that  is  bo. 

25,308k  They  8appl7<pait,iaind:y«ni  tbe  other  part  P-^ 
Yes.  They  came  in  from  'one  end  of  the  parish  and 
we  from  the  other,  uid  when  the  pipes  met,  ^ey 
terminated. 

25,309.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  as  to  tho 
quantity  or  quality  of  your  supply,  are  they  numerous 
or  not? — They  are  excessively  few.  Last  year  Ihey 
averaged  about  1'71  per  day  over  the  whole  district. 
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2,1,310-  That  is  171  in  how  many  people  supplied?— 
1  hive  pat  the  reBalta  in  this  table,  -which  I  will  hand  in. 
{The  tsitnmt  handed  in  TobZe.   Bee  Appendix  V,  9.) 

■i5,311.  (Chaimym.)  This  seems  a  very  elaborate 
table  P— Shortly,  it  represents  that  there  are  171 
tmmp^ints  in  816,894  persons,  that  is,  praciioaUy,  one 
in  every  half  million  persons  supplied. 

25,312.  Were'  tbdse  complaints  of,  qnuitity  or  of 
(loalitrF— I  think  there  was'  only  oneloomplaint  in  the 
wholo'of  the  year  about  quality,  and,  at  all  timeis,  they 
are  rery  rare.   For  many  years  there  anno  oomplainta 

MtU.  -I  ■ 

^,313.  [Mr.  Clfiitde  BaggaUay.)  But  Una  table 
includes  all,  I  think  P— This  table  includes  all.  They 
would  practically  be  all'  icomplaintB  of  Aort  Bnpply, 
and  I  think  there  is  only  one  compliiint  as  to  quality 
itt  the  whole  of  fhe  year. 

25,;J14.  {(^hainnan.)  Itid  your  9'|ipply  fall  short)  last 
jear  P—Ifo^  not  at  all. 

25,31&  Werethoseoomplainisgroandless  complaints, 
thsD^  or  not'P— They  were  alL  capable  of  explanation  at 
tha  tioio.  In  ninety'nine  out  of  every  hundred  they 
practically  arose  from  defeotiTe  fittings,  or  from  ball 
oocka  Betu|^  w  from 'Some  local 'derangement  of  that 
Bort. 

25.316.  Ton  were  not  onlf  supplying  your  own 
district,  but  you  were  lending  fire  millions  a  day  to  the 
EaBt  London  lasz  year,  were  you  not  P — Through  the 
montliB,  of  September  and  October  we  were  giving 
them  that  quantity. 

25.317.  I  think  it  is  from  your  system  that  the 
instance  was  given  us  of  16,000  bacteria  in  a  cul^o 
ceniimfetre  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

25.318.  Can  you  give  us  when  that  was  P  I  forgot 
the  date,  but  I  think  we  have  got  it  ?— It  occurred  on 
the  8th  December  1896.  Directly  it  was  discovered 
Sir  Edward  Frankland  wrote,  and  tho  filter,  which  had 
jnBt^then  been  put  to  work,  was  stopped,  tho  sand 
was  opened  up  and  a  very  careful  examination  made 
throughout.  Nothing  was  discovered  to  explain  it;  tho 
filter  was  again  put  to  work,  and  since  that  no  com< 
plaint  has  been  received. 

25.319.  But  that  is  a  little  alarming  that  16,000 
bacteria  oan  creep  in  in  that  sort  of  way,  and  no 
explanation  of  tho  fact  P — ^Yes,  it  is.  We  have  used 
every  possible  endeavonr  to  trace  it.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  only  thing  that  has  ever  occurred  to  me 
is  whether  the  assistant,  in  taking  the  samples,  might 
not  have  confused  them.  That  filter  was  worked  in 
quite  the  same  way  as  all  the  others,  and  on  that 
occasion  nothing  was  found  to  explain  the  occurrence, 
and  after  it  went  to  work  again  the  results  were  the 
same  as  those  which  had  always  been  obtained  before. 
Of  course  if  the  samples  had  been  taken  from  the  rirer 
or  the  top  water,  that  probably  would  have  explained 
all;  but  why  such  a  terrible  difference  shonld  have 
occurred  on  that  occasion,  and  never  before,  and  never 
since,  it  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to  explain. 

25.320.  Have  you  the  means  of  getting  the  water 
aeporately  fhmi  each  of  your  filters  P — Yes.  Of  course 
we  are  most  anxious  to  find  out  really  any  details  of 
the  separate  workinff  of  each  filter,  and  tlusrefore  we 
have  provided  in  all  the  exisfing  filters,  and  'in  the 
nevr  filters,  a  special  arrangement  that  can  be  only 
Qsed  for  taking  the  samples,  so  that  the  analyses  of  the 
working  of  every  filter  might  be  accurately  known. 

25.321.  As  I  understood,  either  Professor  Crookes  or 
Professor  Dewar,  I  forget  which  it  was,  stated  that  they 
took  their  samples  from  some  clear  water  well,  I 
believe  the  well  which  cont&ins  the  produce  of  many 
filtm  P — ^Tfaey  can  do  that.  Some  of  the  samples  now 
ars  taken  in  that  wajjr,  and  somo  ate  taken  from  a 
dmw-off  tap  on  the  dehrery  main*  but  it  was  suggested 
some  time  ago  that  it  would  bo  desirable  to^ave  a 
Special  means  of  access  to  each  individual  filter,  and  we 
have  made  provision  for  that. 

35,3^.  But  those  gentlemen,  the  ohemists,  take  their 
samples  now  from  the  sepwate  filters,  do  titiey  not  P— ^ 
Bdward  Frankland  takes  his  from  the  main,  and  the 
others,  Profeaswa  Dewar  and  Orookes,  take  tiiexrs  from 
separate  filters. 

25,323.  (Major-Omeral  Seotl,)  Does  not  Sir  Edward 
Fraokland  take  his  from  the  issuing  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  filter  P~I  am  not  quite  certain,  I  confess, 
whether  Sir  Edward  Frankland  takes  hia  from  the  main, 
or  whether  he  takes  it  ft-om  tho  filter. 


25.324.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  Sir  Edward  JIfr.  J.  W. 
Frankland  does  take  oare  to  take  the  sample  as  nearly  Settler. 
as  practicable  at  the  point  where  it  issues  froin  the 
material  which  is  used  as  a  filtering  medium  P— Yes,  *° 

you  are  quite  ri^ht.   It  is  Professors  Crookes  and        '  ' 
Dewar  who  take  it  from  t^e  delivery  main,  and  Sir 
Edward  Frankland  takce  it  from  the  filters..  To 
facilitate  that,  wo  have  niado  special  an'angements  in 
t^e  new  filters  for  obtuining  these  samples. 

26.325.  (Sir  John  Boringlon.)  And  the  result  of  that 
examination  is  known  the  following  iay  is  it  not^hot 
the  same  day  P—  Not  the  same  ^y. 

25.326.  But  the  next  day  P — Not  always  the  next  day, 
but  within  a  day  or,  two.  We  have  ,  telephone  com- 
munication between  the  company's  chemislis  and  our 
principal  ofBce,  and  we  get  it  instantly,  directly  the 
result  is  known ;  it  is  not  kept  waiting  for  the  post. 

25.327.  They  cannot  know  till  the  n'-sli  day,  oan 
they  P— No,  they  cannot, ,  ...   

25.328.  {Major-Qeaeral  8<fotl.)  Do  you  oousider  that 
it  would  be  a  good  addition  lo  your  filters  to  have  a 
means  of  ganging  the  velocity  of  filtration,'  and  ascer- 
taining it  by  means  of  an  indicator? — I  doi  I  think 
it  is  a  most  desirable  thing.  To  show  how  sincere  I  am. 
in  that  belief  at  the  present  time,  we  have  made  an 
apparatus  which  is  fitted  to  our  No.  2  filter  at  Hampton, 
and  is  in  process  of  being  tried  now  with  a  view  of  its 
being  attached  to  every  filter  we  have,  and  provision  is 
tixade  iu  the  new  filters  for  its  inseition. 

25.329.  So  that  whoever  is  controlling  the  filtration 
would  be  able  to  see  on  some  dial' or  other  apparatus 
tbe  rate  at  which  filtration  is  going  on  P— Yes,  and 
more  than  that.  I  think  that  in  addition  zo  the  person 
in  charge  being  able  to  see  at  a  glance  the  rate  per 
square  foot  at  which  water  is  being  filtered,  it  shonld 
be  recorded  on  a  diagram,  which  diagram  shonld  .be 
sent  to  the  office  every  day,  and  a  check  would  thus 
be  maintained  on  the  man  in  charge. 

25.330.  That  would  be  still  more  perfect,  thenp— 
Yes .  We  have  made  provision  for  that.  The  apparatus 
is  made,  and  if  not  at  present  actually  at  work  it  will 
be  at  work  within  a  very  few-days. 

25.331.  {OJiairman.)  And  it  would  be  desirable,  I 
suppose,  that  it  should  be  compolsai^  oa  all  the 
companies? — As  far  as  my  experienoe  is  Ofmoemed, 
we  have  not  got  it  at  work  yet,  but  if  it  tarns  out  as 
I  hope  it  will,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  it 
should,  and  the  ccnnpanics  would  inevitably  gain  by  it, 
as  it  would  constitute  a  complete  answer  afterwards  in 
the  event  of  any  oomplaints  being  bronght  by  an 
outside  authority  as  to  toe  excessive  rate  of  filtration, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  those  diagrams  would  then 
contain  their  refutation. 

25.332.  Professor  Dewar  told  us  the  rate  of  filtration 
was  really  the  governing  factor  in  the  purity  of  the 
result  P — There  is  no  doubt  in  a  clean  filter  that  in  so. 

25.333.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  us  on  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  scheme  for 
separating  the  supply  of  the  County  of  Surrey  from 
that  of  tbe  County  of  London  as  regards  the  South- 
wark  and  Yanxhall  district  P — One  important  feature 
of  the  scheme  was  based  on  the  existence  of  a  main 
which  really  does  not  exist.  Sir  Alexander  has  assumed 
that  there  is  a  12-inoh  main  between  Hampton  aaxd 
Bichmond.  That  is  not  the  case,  there  is  no  sooh 
main ;  the  only  two  mains  between  those  two  points 
are  a  30-inoh  main  and  a  36-inch  main. 

25.334.  What  doos  the  30-inch  main  do  now  P— The 
30-inoh  main  carries  filtered  water  from  Hampton  to 
Nunhead. 

25.335.  That  is  for  the  supply  of  the  district  of  the 
County  of  London  P — It  is  for  the  supply  of  the 
County  of  London,  and  also  has  a  branch  to  supply 
the  Wandsworth  engines. 

2S»336.  What  does  the  other  main  do  P— The  36-inoh 
main  is  annnfiltered  main  carrying  unfiltered  water 
between  Hampton  and  Battersea,  and  at  Battersea  the 
water  is  filtered  and  re-pumped  to  the  district. 

26,337.  Do  I  understand  you  that  neither  of  those 
mains  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  separate 
supply  to  the  county  of  Surrey  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  could  without  a  verj-  considerable  loss  of  capital. 
The  supply  afforded  in  Surrey  does  not  exceed  two 
millions,  and  tho  carrying  capacity  of  that  main  is  over 
ten  millionn. 
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26,3i)8.  Whftt  ai-c  the  roqairementB  of  the  county 
of  Surrey,  bo  far  aa  you  supply  them  P— They  do  non 
exceed  two  million  gallons  a  day. 

25,339.  All  the  rest  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  that 
main  would  be  wasted  if  that  was  devoted  to  Surrey  P 
—It  would. 

26,340-  On  ttio  other  Land,  the  oarpying  power  of 
that  main  up  to  Nonhead  would  bo  lost  P— Yes,  four- 
fifths  of  it  would. 

25.341.  That  would  only  moan,  I  guppoBC,  that  yon 
would  have  to  duplicate  that  mainP— Yea,  that  would 
be  the  next  extension  that  would  bo  required. 

25.342.  Could  yon  separate  your  inlet  worka  between 
Surrey  and  Middlesex?— I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
possible  i-o  do  it.  I  believe  shortly  if  that  were  deaired 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  re-oonstmet  the  works  than  to 
tiy  and  alter  ttem.  The  present  arrangement  is  so 
intricate  aa  regards  arrangements  between  reservoirs 
and  works,  and  engines  and  boilers  that  any  attempt 
to  alter  it  would  coat  more  than  re-oomtruotion. 

25.343.  I  suppose  you  could  disconnect  the  dis- 
tributing plant,  the  pipe  plant— you  could  separate 
that  between  Surrey  and  London  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that 
would  be  quite  practicable,  but  any  attempt  to  extend 
that  to  works  I  do  not  believe  would  be  practically 
possible. 

25.344.  By  works  do  yon  mean  tho  pumpingworks  at 
the  inlet,  or  what  do  you  mean  by  worka  P—The  inlet, 
the  connexions  to  the  reservoirs,  end  from  the  reaer- 
voira  to  Uie  filters,  and  from  tlie  filters  to  the  engines, 
and  then  the  delivery  from  the  engines  to  the  maiiia. 
I  should  start  at  that  point.  I  beliove  from  that  point 
it  might  be  poaaible ;  bnt  as  between  the  river  ana  the 
outlet  from  the  works  I  do  not  believo  it  ia  possible. 

25.345.  (Kojor-ffenernZfifeott.)  Aaamatterof  eoononn', 
do  you  advocate  it,  or  do  you  consider  it  practicable— ^o 
you  consider  it  would  be  economical  to  split  up  the 
pipe  syatem  ?— To  split  up  the  pipe  ayatem  as  regards 
the  separation  of  districts  ? 

25.346.  YesP — No;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  lead  to 
economy. 

25.347.  You  wgnld  say  it  can  be  done  as  an  enginecr- 
ing  matter,  but  it  would  not  be  conducive  to  ecouomy  ? 
—I  cannot  boo  how  it  can  possibly  bo  conducive  to 
economy. 

25.348.  Allow  me  to  put  it  stronger— it  would  cause 
additional  expense? — It  must  create  additional  expense 
in  my  opinion. 

25.349.  {Chairman)  I  believe,  in  your  view,  your 
company  have  already  realised  the  advantages  that 
were  enumerated  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Com- 
mission as  advantagoa— transferring  the  supply  to 
pnblic  authorities P — Yes,  I  think  so;  I  believe  every 
one  of  the  recommendation?  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Commission  that  were  thought  t  J  be  iiisopanible  from 
rhe  transfer  of  the  companies  to  a  municifMtl  authority 
have  been  realised  by  the  oomponiea  acting  on  their 
own  initiative. 

25.350.  Will  you  shortly  mention  them  P — First,  tho 
constant  supply,  although,  as  I  have  stated  in  my 
proof,  the  companies  have  never  had  the  powera  aa 
Tegwds  the  control  of  fittings  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Oommission  thought  wero  necessary,  the  whole 
of  my  company's  district  within  the  area  of  the  London 
Oonnty  Council  has  been  transferred  to  the  constant 
supply,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  86  percent,  of  London, 
uf  course,  tho  cou'iequcnce  of  not  having  those  regula- 
tions has  been  that  the  supply  per  head  ia  higher  than 
it  otherwiKo  would  have  been;  bnt,  notwithstanding 
that,  the  supply  has  been  given. 

25.351.  By  85  percent,  of  London,  do  you  mean  the 
county  of  London  ? — Yes. 

25.352.  85  per  cent,  of  your  Bupplies  in  the  county  of 
London  are  constant  supplies.^ — The  whole  of  our 
supply  within  the  county  or  London  ia  under  constant 
supply. 

26.353.  Then  what  is  the  85  per  ccnt.P — It  is  85  per 
cent,  of  the  Sonthwark  Company's  district.  There  is  a 
certain  proportion  ontHide  the  county  of  London,  and 
that  pro])ortioa  has  not  as  yet  been  transferred,  bnt  the 
whole  of  thci  supplies  inside  the  county  of  London  have 
been  transferred. 

25.354.  What  do  you  mean  by  transferred  P — ^From 
the  intermittent  to  the  constant  system. 


{Chairman.)  Then  ifc  ia  only  65  per  cent,  of  yont 
whole  district  that  ia  now  under  constant  aupply— 
because  I  have  had  given  me  a  difEerent  figure ;  I  have 
got  93  per  cent. 

(3fr.  Claude  BagaXlay.)  I  think  that  85  per  cent,  my 
Lord,  refers  to  the  whole  of  London,  nos  merely  to  Hon 
company'a  area. 

{Wilne»$.)  Yes*  it  is  93  per  cent,  for  our  district 

25.355.  That  85  per  cent,  means  the  whole  of  the 
diatrict  within  the  county  of  London,  and  that  93  per 
cent,  means  the  whole  of  yoor  company's  distriotr — 
Yea,  that  is  so ;  and  Kr.  Bagg^lay  is  awolutely  right. 

25«S&6.  (Ohainnan.)  Ton  aay  that  yonr  Parliamentary 
powers  of  preventing  waste  increased  the  supply  pei 
head  of  your  company  P — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  are 
limited  to  the  regulations  made  under  the  Act  of 
1871.  They  were  no  doubt  thought  to  be  sufiloient 
at  the  time,  or  aa  near  a  compromise  as  coald  be 
obtained  at  the  time  for  efficient  ones ;  but  they  fall 
very  far  short  of  those  in  use  by  the  great  towns  in 
the  North.  The  result  of  that  is  that  we  are  bound  to 
pass  fittings  now  that  technically  comply  with  the 
Act,  but  do  not  fulfil  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  at 
all,  and,  as  a  consequenoe.  the  supply  per  bead  ia 
neoeasarily  higher  than  it  otherwise  woald  be. 

25.357.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  You  have  the  power 
of  applying  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  have  you 
not,  to  amend  the  regulations  P — ^Yes,  we  have,  and 
thab  has  been  a  subject  which  the  Associated  Chairmen 
have  considered  on  more  than  one  occasion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  committee  of  the  engineers  was 
appointed,  of  which  I  waa  one,  to  draw  np  an  amended 
series  of  regulations  for  submission  to  the  Local 
(rovcmment  Board.  That  has  been  done,  bnt  owing  - 
to  the  pressure  of  this  Commission  and  other  matters, 

I  presume  it  has  not  been  thought  a  fitting  time  to  ask 
for  that  alteration. 

25.358.  Still,  tho  machinery  is  there  for  amending 
that  defect? — Yea,  the  machinery  exista.  and  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  is  more  urgent  than  the  amendment 
of  the  present  state  of  things. 

25.359.  {Chairman.)  Why  have  you  not  made'  appli- 
cation to  the  Local  Government  Board  before  this 
then? — Of  course,  the  companies  have  been  so  cum- 
bered with  other  things  np  to  the  present,  that  I 
suppose  that  is  the  real  explanation ;  but  tho  regula- 
tions have  been  drafted  for  submisaion,  and  I  believe 
it  is  intended  to  be  done  at  the  first  possible  moment. 

25.360.  What  other  things  have  hampered  yon — I 
shoald  have  thought  this  was  the  first  tbing  to  attend 
to  P — Of  course,  there  is  this  Commission,  and  there  , 
are  the  transfer  Bills,  and  almost  every  Bession  there  has 
been  something  in  Parliament  from  the  Loudon  County 
Council  to  oppose. 

{Mr.  Cla^ide  Ttaggallay.)  I  think  the  principal  reason, 
though,  for  tho  delay  has  been  that  they  were  waiting 
for  tho  result  of  this  CommiHsion's  Report  before 
proceeding. 

25.361.  {Chairman)  Is  there  beside  this  employment 
in  Bills  and  Oommiasions  a  feeling  that  your  regula- 
tions would,  perhaps,  frighten  the  pnblic  P — I  do  not 
think  they  woald  frighten  the  public — no  doubt  we 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  but  they  would 
all  be  'capable  of  explanation.  Directly  the  &ctB  were 
put  forward  i  think  it  would  not  fri^ten  the  public* 
but  to  a  certain  extent  would  reassure  them,  becanae 
one  difficulty  now  is  this,  to  take  my  own  company'a 
district  as  a  sample: — A  great  deal  of  the  property 
the  owners  do  not  reside  in ;  it  is  let  to  small  tenants, 
and  the  collection  and  the  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  agents.  These  agents,  have,  of  course,  their  own 
interests  to  serve.  They  know  exactly  bow  near  to 
thoBO  regulations  they  can  sail.  They  put  in  fittings 
which  they  know  will  satisfy  the  magistrate,  but  are 
very  far  from  being  satisfactory  fittings,  and  would 
not  be  passed  had  we  proper  powera.  The  consequence 
of  tbat  is,  there  ia  no  doubt,  that  they  can  charge 
for  repairs  and  those  alterations  and  within  a  Tory 
few  weeka  tbat  fitting  is  defective,  and  it  has  to  be 
either  repaired  or  removed.  That,  of  course,  bears  very 
heavily  on  small  owners  of  properly  who  are  probably 
resident  at  a  distanoe  ;  but  we  are  powerlesB  in  the 
matter.  Only  recently,  as  an  instance.  I  may  mention 
there  iraa  a  waste  preventing  cistern  fitted— in  fact,  a 
large  number  of  them  were,  but  we  took  a  test  case — a 
waste-preventing  cistern  was  fitted  to  the  flushing 
arxangoment  for  the  w.c.,  which  could  be  held,  ana 
could  continue  to  disoharge  oontinuonsly.   The  wording 
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of  the  regulation  is  that  a  flashing  cistern  shall  be 
provided  and  bo  fixed  that  it  shall  noc  deliver  more 
than  two  gallons  at  each  flnsh.  We  took  that  case 
before  a  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  went  carefnlly 
into  the  qaestion.  He  said:  "  but  supposing  this  fittinK 
is  properly  used,  that  ia.  eupposing  it  is  palled  uid 


" That  ii  a  fitting  in  compliance  with  the  regulations, 
"  because  it  means  that  as  long  ns  it  is  properly  used 
"  it  should  only  be  capable  of  discharging  two  gallons 
"  at  each  flash. '  We  could  do  nothing  farther  in  it, 
and  those  fittings  esist  at  the  present  day  by 
thomandii. 

2o,3^.  Ton  mean  if  the  discharge  is  continued  by 
the  operator  it  disohargea  more  than  two  gallons  P — It 
dischaiges  continaoosT^.  and  in  addition  to  that  we 
foond  in  some  cases  nails  Gttod  in  the  walls  where  the 
eords  where  hnng  so  that  they  were  left  running  con- 
tinooiisly ;  bat  still  if  it  had  been  properly  used  it 
woDld  only  discharge  two  gallons. 

25,3^.  {Major-  Oemral  Seoti.)  Do  yon  find  that  the  local 
aothorities  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  prerenting 
vaste,  and  do  they  give  yon  any  assistance  in  the 
matter? — Some  of  the  parishes  do,  and  their  sanitary 
iaspectors  ^ve  us  notice  where  waste  is  taking  place ; 
bat  thwe  instances  are  few  and  far  between, 

25.364.  I  observe  that  under  seotion  10  of  the  Metro- 
polis Water  Act,  1871,  the  Ifetropolitan  authority  has 
the  power  to  <^  upon  any  owner  or  occupier  of 
premises,  and  to  require  him  in  cases,  where  the 
UttingB  are  of  an  nnsatisfactory  nature,  to  replace 
them  P — X  have  never  known  that  done. 

25.365.  That  has  never  been  done  P— Kot  to  my 
hnovledge,  it  certainly  has  not. 

{Chairman.)  The  Metropolitan  anthority  being  what 
—the  London  County  Gonnoil. 

[Major-Qeneral  Scott.)  In  London,  the  London  County 
Coancil,  and  outside  London  tbe  county  ouuncilB. 

25.366.  (CJtaiTman.)  Those  enactments  are  all  very 
fine,  but  what  machinery  has  the  London  County 
Council  got  for  finding  out  what  porticalnr  occupier 
bos  got  a  nail  in  the  wall  to  which  he  fastens  the  cord  ? 
—I  do  not  think  the  County  Council  would  do  that, 
but  the  local  sanitary  inspector  has  power  to  visit, 
but  there  never  has  been  any  general  desire  on  their 
part  to  limit  waste. 

25.367.  {Mr.  Lewie.)  Do  you  not  stamp  your  fittings 
in  some  way  ? — No ;  if  we  had  such  power  as  that  it 
wonld  get  over  nine-tentha  of  the  tronble  we  are  faced 
with. 

25.368.  Are  all  the  companies  in  the  rame  position  P 
— Yesi  all  the  metropolitan  companies. 

25.369.  I  thought  it  was  the  practice  of  nt  loast  one 
of  cho  metropolitan  compaiiies  to  stamp  all  their 
fittings  P — Yes,  it  is  their  practice,  but  it  has  to  bo 
done  by  perauasion.  You  cannot  say  unless  those 
fittings  are  properly  stamped  and  of  regnlatiou  pattern 
they  cannot  be  fixed.  Tlie  most  that  yon  can  do  is  to 
say  to  the  various  makers :  If  you  will  send  them  to  us 
we  will  test  them,  stamp  them,  either  free,  or  at  a 
nominal  cost,  and  then  thoy  will  be  passed  as  a  matter 
of  course  b^  our  own  inspectors.  But  it  is  purely  at 
their  own  instance  whether  thej  do  so  or  not. 

25.370.  {Chairmfin.)  What  proportion  of  your  district 
is  small  class  property,  where  the  owners  do  not 
reside  p — 81  per  cent,  is  under  302.  per  annum. 

25.371.  Is  there  any  other  recommendation  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Bichmond's  Commission  which  yon  think  has 
been  effe<^ed  the  companies  t — In  the  matter  o£ 
quality.  That  Commission  was  boforo  the  Act  of 
1871,  and  before  the  appointment  of  the  Government 
Water  Examiner  and  thu  Ooverument  Chemist,  They 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Governmont,  and  the 
result  has  been  set  forth  in  Lord  Balfonr's  Boport.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  would  wish  me  to  read  that. 

25.372.  Ko,  we  have  got  that  Act  present  to  our 
mind.  Yon  say  an  improvement  in  quality  has  been 
effected  since  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  tbe  report  of  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission disposes  of  that;  and,  in  addition,  tho  com- 
panies have  provided  themselTcs  two  chemists  to  see 
So  it. 

25.373.  Ton  mean  Frofcasors  Crookes  and  Dowar  P — 
Yes. 


25.374.  Then,  there  is  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  P  Mr.  J.  W. 
— Yes,  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  entailing  Sailer. 

on  the  companies  a  considerable  monetary  payment  to   

the  Conservancy,  for  the  main  object  of  improving  the  18  Feb.  '90 
quality  of  the  raw  river  water.  ■ 

25.375.  Then,  I  believe,  one  Df  tho  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond's recommendations  related  to  hydrant  supply  P — 
Yes ;  it  was  argued  before  the  Duke  of  KichmondV 
Commission  that  one  of  the  first  neoessaries  for  the 
proper  supply  of  water  for  tho  extinction  of  fires  was  a 
constant  supply  at  high  pressure.  That  han  been 
given  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Company's  district, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  we  have  very  few  hydrants 
tho  pressure  of  which  is  loss  than  50  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch ;  and  we  have  some  with  as  muoh  as  100  lbs.  per 
square  inoh  available  ^vays. 

25.376.  Have  Toa  separate  reservoirs  to  giv9  that 
pressure  P— We  nave  separate  reserToirs  in  a  sense- 
that  is,  we  have  a  high  and  a  low  pressure  system  of 
mains  and  separate  engines  pumping  into  each.  These 
mains  terminate  in  reservoirs  at  three  different  levels- 
ISO  feet,  200  feet,  and  340  feet  above  ordnance  datum, 
so  that  the  actual  pressure  on  these  mains — of  course, 
dependent  on  the  district— as  I  say,  represents  an 
efibctive  head  at  the  point  where  the  hydrant  is  fixed 
of  from  50  to  100  lbs. 

25.377.  Are  the  hydrants  connected  with  this  high 
pressure  supply  P — Tes,  in  every  case ;  and  more  than 
that,  when  a  hydrant  is  originally  connected  to  a  low 
presBuro  supply  wo  at  once,  directly  we  have  a  high 
pressure  main  coming  within  measurable  distance  of 
it,  write  to  the  London  Coonly  Coancil  to  tell  them 
that  they  can  have  a  higher  pressure  if  they  consider 
it  necessary,  and  we  trsjiBfer  the  hydrant  to  the  high 
pressure  at  their  order. 

25.378.  {Major-General  Scott.)  Do  you  consider  that 
the  systemabo  and  oontinuoos  investigation  of  the 
pressures  thronghont  tbe  district  by  the  local  autho- 
rities in  some  form  or  other  would  be  a  good  oheck 
on  the  character  of  the  supply  as  regards  quantity 
deUvered? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  help. 

25.379.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — Uo,  I  really  do  not. 
It  would  be  an  entirely  misleading  thing.  For  in- 
stance, you  might  have  in  a  district  where  yon  have 
a  large  number  of  low  cistcm-i  snppliod  by  low 
services  u  relatively  low  pressure ;  but  unless  yon 
knew  the  actual  service  of  that  distiict  and  the  actual 
pressure  required  for  that  service,  the  low  reading  of 
tho  water  gauge  would  tell  you  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  pressure  was  lower  than  in  a  correspond- 
ing street  in  which  the  houses  might  be,  perhaps,  at 
twice  the  elevation. 

25.380.  If  you  found  the  pressure  in  the  mun  of  a 
street  supplying  the  houses  in  that  street  was  at  any 
timo  below  that  pressure  which  would  bo  necessary  to 
carry  the  water  to  tho  higher  ci&torns  of  those  houses, 
surely  that  would  be  a  sufficient  indicaiicn  withopt 
going  into  the  houses,  thut  they  did  not  receive  at  that 
particular  timo  a  supply  of  water  P — It  might  or  might 
nor,  because  in  a  great  many  streets,  in  fact,  in  all 
the  cases  of  streets  where  we  have  a  very  great  range 
in  the  level  of  suppUes,  that  is  w^hero  there  are 
buildings  at  a  low  level  and  model-dwellings  with 
cisterns  at  the  top— we  have  two  systems  of  pipes, 
the  high  and  the  low  pressure  system ;  bo  you.  windd 
have  to  have  readings  from  both  to  obtain  the  infcmnation 
yon  suggest. 

25.381.  That  may  be,  but  still  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  you  ascertained  in  reference  to  a  particuUr  house 
or  a  particular  number  of  houses,  that  tho  necessary 
pressure  in  the  nuiin  from  which  the^  were  sapplied 
was  a  certain  amount,  and  yon  at  any  time  aseerteined 
that  the  pressure  in  that  main  was  less  than  that 
amount,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  indication  that  those 
houses  at  that  timo  could  not  be  receiving  a  supply  of 
water,  would  it  not  P — It  would  be  unanswerable,  of 
course,  but  you  would  have  to  have  a  oontinuoas 
record  through  the  whole  of  the  24  hours  in  the  case 
of  each  main. 

25.382.  Still,  in  the  case  of  constant  supply,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  pressure  is  continuously  snmcient  to 
give  that  supply  P — Yes,  the  pi-esani  e,  of  course,  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  highest  cisterns  in  the  highest 
houses,  but  the  pressure  varies  hourly  throughout  the 
district,  due  to  its  level  above  ordnance. 

25.383.  (Chadrwtan.)  If  the  prusnre  varies  the  supply 
cannot  well  be  constantP — ^Yee,  it  is  ccmstant,  beoanse 
the  pressure  never  falls  below,  or  at  least  rarely  falls 
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Mr.  J,  W,  below  that  snffioienfc  to  give  the  eaig^lj  to  tibe  highest 
'"•WW*  hoaaee. 

ISVab.  *99  25|384.  (Majoi'- General  Bcott.)  That  is  exactly  the 
'  point  to  which  I  am  allnding.  Aaeuming  that  you 
find  in  a  street  that  the  pressure  of  a  particular  main 
irafi  less  than  that  which  experience  showed  was 
necessary  in  order  to  oonvey  the  snpply  to  particular 
hpnses,  of  coarse  that  woald  be  quite  snffioient  evidence 
that  tha  supply  could  not  be  going  on  at  that  time  P — 
That  would  be  so.  But  thet%  would-  bff  eereral  things 
more  than  that  that  would,  I  think,  want  to  be  taken 
into  MoouUt,  beoause  in  the  ease  of  \cai^  Berrioes,  the 
pressure  in  the  daytime  to  reach  the  cistern  is  very 
much  higher  than  it  would  be  at  night  when  iihe 
demand  is  less,  and  when,  of  course,  the  statical 
head  is  practically  effeotive,  Supposing  there  is  a 
street  of  acme  half-a-mile  in  length,  the  day  pressure 
at  the  inlet  end,  at  the  point  where  the  supply  is  taken 
off  from  tho  trunk  main,  would  probably  require  to  be 
nearly  twioe  as  high  as  it  would  be  at  night  to  give 
tho  same  supply  to  the  high  oistems. 

25,885.  I  cannot  understand  you ;  the  pressure 
neocBsary  to  elorate  water  a  uertain  height  above  the 
ground  cannot  rary  P — Not  the  statical  head. 

25.386.  Supposing  you  take  the  minimum  pressure  ; 
tho  minimum  pressure  necessary  to  raise  water  a 
certain  height  must  always  remain  the  same  P — ^That 
would  depend  on  the  draught  on  the  main. 

25.387.  Because  that  would  reduce  the  pressure  P — 
Tes. 

25.388.  {OhoMrman.)  I  suppose  you  mean  that  at 
night  no  supply  is  -wanted,  and,  therefore,  the  supply 
is  not  constant  through  the  night?— No,  the  pressure 
then  is  higher  than  ever.  But  what  I  meant  was 
this — in  the  day  time  you  might  have  for  a  cistern, 
say  50  feet  in  height,  a  pressure  in  the  main  of  70  or 
80  feet  at  tho  inlet,  so  as  to  overcome  tho  draught  from 
the  other  supplies  which  were  being  afforded;  but  at 
night  a  pressure  of  50  feet  would  give  the  supply  to  a 
50-feet  cistern,  because  the  flow  in  the  main  has 
practically  ceased,  and  you  have  got  in  effect  the 
statical  head  available. 

25.389.  (3fr.  Ola/ude  BaggaUa/y.)  All  the  intervening 
people  are  tapping  the  main  as  the  water  passes  in  the 
day  time  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

25.390.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  defend  the  exemption  of 
the  companies  from  failure  of  supply  on  account  of 
frost  and  draught,  and  unavoidable  causes  or  accident  P 
— Yes.  My  defence  is  limited  to  the  fact  that  I  think 
the  same  causes  would  bring  about  the  like  results, 
whether  the  supply  were  afforded  by  the  companies  or 
by  a  municipality. 

25.391.  It  does  seem  reasonable  'enough  that  the 
companies  should  not  be  liable  to  penalties  when  some 
unavoidable  acoident  has  provented  them  from  giving 
a'supply ;  but  it  does  seem  to  require  a  little  justifira- 
tion  why  they  should  go  on  exacting  the  charges, 
although  they  give  no  water  ? — It  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  they  give  no  water,  because  during  times  of  frost 
the  actual  (Quantity  of  water  supplied  exceeds  even  that 
given  in  times  of  drought.  The  cost  of  pumping  is 
always  excessive  in  times  of  frost,  although  the  con- 
sumers cannot  receive  the  water  into  their  houses.  It 
is  not  aa  though  the  company  saved  anything  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frost.  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact. 
As  a  matter  of  faot,  with  the  Southwark  Company 
during  the  firost  of  1895,  the  extra  charges  <ni  revenue 
for  that  half-year  exceeded  30,000i. 

25.392.  Bo  you  mean  that  a  great  many  of  the  pipes 

burst,  and,  therefore,  there  was  a  consequent  loss  ?  

Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but,  of  course,  the  pumping 
and  every  other  charge  was  infinitely  higher. 

25.393.  "Why  P— The  quantity  pumped  to  waste  was 
enormous,  and  the  leakage  was  enormous  ;  to  try  and 
meet  that  as  far  as  possible,  the  fUI  capability  of  the 
plant  was  used. 

25.394.  In  a  year  of  drought  like  the  last  year  we 
have  heard  of  whole  distriots  oeing  short  of  water  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  having  to  pay  for  l^e  water 
a  fixed  charge  and  a  mgh-serrioe  charge,  tin  of  which 
they  did  not  got ;  that  seems  to  require  some  defence  P 
—Of  course,  ttnit  was  really  a  failure  of  source  of  supply. 
It  is  a  matter  that  the  East  London  probably  could 
answer  infinitely  better  than  I  could ;  but,  as  I  ander- 
BtP.nd  the  contention,  it  is  that  tibey  oonld  not  have 
fji-enoen  the  failure  of  the  source. 


25.395.  Gnuited,  tad,  ther^ore,  they  ought  not  to 
be  liable  to  penalties;  that  seems  reaaoni^e  enough; 
but  that  they  should  be  able  to  exact  charfies  for  irtut 
they  do  not  supply  seems  a  little  stifFP— ^  conrse,  it 
was  not  as  thongk  Uieyhad  stopped  entirely,  or  had 
done  notiiing^  to  meet  iJke  diffionHy. 

25.396.  They  had  stopped  the  high  service  entirely  F 
— ^Yes,  but  all  that  time  they  were  giving  a  supply  per 
head  equal  to  that  given  by  many  of  tho  towns  in  the 
North  of  England. 

25.397.  So  be  it,  but  th^  were  making  a  special 
charge  for  high  service  which  they  did  not  giveP— 
Yes ;  of  course,  I  understand  that. 

(Ifr.  De  Bock  Tortefr.)  Tho  consumer  did  not  got 
what  he  really  paid  for. 

(O^atrmon.)  There  may  be  some  justifioation  for  it, 
but  it  seems  a  little  arbitrary  and  a  uttle  harsh. 

(Kf .  Pem&ei-.)  He  does  not  pay  for  it ;  he  pays  for  a 
supply  generally  with  that  particular  condition  attached 
to  the  liability  to  give  it. 

25.398.  (C^otrtnan.)  No,  there  is  a  special  charge 
made  upon  him  for  high  service.  Dnnng  last  yeiu- 
that  high  servion  was  not  given,  but,  neverthelesB,  a 
charge  fw  it  was  exacted,  the  company  saying  we  are 
put  to  great  expenses  in  consequence  of  this  drought, 
and  we  really  oumot  diminish  our  charges.  (To  the 
wHnesa.)  It  sounds  a  little  odd,  does  it  not?— As  I 
understand  their  ai^;ument,  they  could  not  have  foreseen 
it,  and  all  their  costs  and  charges  go  on,  and,  in  &ct, 
are  increased,  in  consequence  of  this  drought. 

25.399.  (Mr,  S.  W.  Orippt.)  How  long  was  it  during 
the  yew  that  you  were  not  able  to  give  the  high 
semoe  P— In  1895,  the  firost  year? 

25.400.  During  losi;  year  P — ^Wo  never  failed  last  year, 
we  gave  a  supply  throughout. 

25.401.  Then  you  have  not  £ailed,  I  suppose  by  that. 

since  1895  P— No. 

25.402.  This  question  has  never  arisen  of  late  years 
as  to  whether  you  make  a  charge  for  it,  or  not  P — ^Not 
in  this  company's  district. 

(Chairman.)  I  receive  letters  every  day  from  gentle- 
men who  hand  me  correspondence  with  the  East 
London  Company,  in  which  they  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  payment  for  the  high-service  charge,  which  was 
not  given,  and  the  company  refused  to  grant  the 
exemption. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  Of  course,  you  will  remember  what 
Hr.  Bryan  said  on  that  subject  of  high  service  P 

(Mr.  S,  W.  Crippa.)  Of  course,  Ur.  Bestler  is  not 
responsible  for  l^at. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  say  Mr.  Bestlor  is  in  the  least 

responsible. 

(Mr.  Pfltjiiar.)  You  remember  what  Mr.  Bryan  said 
about  high  service  P 

(Ohmrman:)  Perfectly. 

(JsFi-.  PflWiSe)-.)  I  mean  wboso  fault  it  was  that  they 
did  not  get  it — the  people  let  the  water  run  to  waste. 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

(Witn^ee.)  It  is  true,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
wark OomMfcny.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  we  had 
after  the  frost  arose  from  persona  who,  directly  their 
pipes  were  connected,  left  their  taps  mnning,  so  that 
they  deprived  the  adjoining  tenants  of  a  supply. 

25.403.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  find  the  altcratioir  of 
existing  streets  and  roads  interferes  with  your  pipes  a 
good  deal  ? — It  very  often  does.  In  addition  to  that, 
at  present  we  are  unable  to  get  recouped  the  cost  to 
which^  the  company  is  put.  The  London  Coui.ty 
Council's  model  clause  exempts  them  from  any  liabii-:^  , 
should  the  pipe  originally  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  les?  t  nan 
2  feet ;  for  instance,  if  they  are  altering  tlie  level  of 
the  street,  and  the  depth  of  the  pipe  is  only  1  foot 
11  inches  below  the  suiface,  they  could  reduce  that  to 
any  level  they  like,  but  we  should  have  no  olaim 
against  them  unless  the  pipe  was  over  2  feet  in  depth 
originally. 

26.404.  I  suppose  the  defence  of  that  clause  would 
be  that  unless  a  pipe  is  over  2  feet  in  depth,  it  is  not 
proteoted  against  frost;  and,  therefore,  whether  you 
protect  it  by  a  few  inches  more  or  less  is  immaterial — 
it  would  freeze  if  nothing  were  done  P — That  is  no 
doubt  the  argument,  but  it  oertaiidy  docs  not  improve 
matters ;  it  makes  it  infinitely  worse,  because  they 
may  reduce  it  from  1  foot  11  inches  to  6  inches. 
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or  even  to  )eas  than  that,  and  we  Bhonld  have  .no 
remedy.  Ab  a  matter  fikot,  it  is  pniefy  a  matter 
of  opinion  whether  1  foot  II  inches  is  an  insoffioient 
deptt.  We  bad  plenty  of  pipes  that  were  less  than 
that  vhieh  were  not  frozen. 

25.405.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  about  stop-cook 
]^xes  P— That  is  the  same  qnestion ;  the  sur&ce  stop- 
cock bo£ea  in  the  Streets  whioh  ate  suitable  for  use  in 

pftvement,  bnt  nnsaitable  for  use  in  the  road  if  the 
Toad  is  widened,  have  to  be  taken  np  and  remoTed  at 
the  cost  of  ooTBelveB  or  the  eonsniqer,  and  we  get 
nothing  for  that  from  the  London  County  Council. 

23.406.  [Sir  Jchn  DoringUm.)  If  the  works  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  London  County  Council,  they  would  bare 
to  do  that  tbemselTea  P — Olearly. 

25.407.  You  would  get  it  all  into'  one  hand  tben  Y — 
Y»,  that  would  be  so. 

'25,406.  (ChaiTman.)  Sir  Alexander'  Blhnie  spoke 
diaparsgingly  of  your  Strcatham  well.  Hare  you  any- 
thing to  say  about  that? — Tho  supply  at  the  present 
time  exceeds  two  and  a  half  million  gallons  a  day,  so 
th»t  there  can  be  no  qnestion  that  it  ii  a  very  important 
anxiliary  source  of  supply. 

25.409.  Are  you  sinking  other  wells  P— We  are  sinking 
two  other  wells  at  the  present  time,  one  at  Uerton  and 
one  at  Htmor  Oak.    ■     '  • 

25.410.  What  stratom  are  you  sinking  these  wells 
u?— Into  the  chalk.  We  bare  not  reached  the  ohalk 
in  either  oase  in  the  actnal  well,  although  we  bare  in 
tha  borings ;  bnt  they  will  come  to  the  chalk,  we  shall 
then  drive  headings  in  the  chalk  to  obtain  a  supply. 

25.411.  How  near  to  the  Thames  is  itP — I  should 
think  within  five  miles. 

25.412.  (iff.  De  Bock  Pw  ter.)  What  depth  have  you 
got  to  ? — ^At  Kerton  we  aro  do^vn  about  134  feet,  and 
the  chalk  begins  at  a  depth  of  about  ^20 :  and  at  Honor 
Oak  we  are  down  to  25  feet,  out  of  a  total  depth  of  140. 

25.413.  Do  you  reach  the  chalk  at  140  feet  there  t— 
Yes. 

25.414.  (Sir  John  Bormgton.)  Tf  you  stop  pamping, 
bow  long  is  it  before  the  55  feet  is  recovered  again  P— 
At  Streatham  we  have  never  been  able  to  depress 
tbe  water  mere  than  about  52  or  53  feet,  and  it  rises  to 
within  4  or  5  feet  of  its  original  level,  after  about  a 
couple  of  hours  stopping — almost  instantly  in  fact.  At 
the  lower  levels  lurectly  the  pumps  stop  you  see  the 
water  rise. 

25.415.  Are  there  any  other  wells  in  the  neighbour- 
hood whiob  are  depressed-  by  your  pumping  ? — We  have 
had  no  complaint  of  that  for  many  years.  Originally 
there  were  a  few  sn]n>1ie8  that  were  given  to  large  private 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  affected 
after  we  started  pumping — at  least  they  stated  so.  But 
they  have  had  a  supply  laid  on  from  tho  Lambeth 
Compfmy,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  since. 

25.416.  (OJiavrman.)  Do  yon  look  to  the  wrils  as  being 
a  material  help  to  your  snp[)lieB  in  future? — Yw,  I 
think  everything  points  to  their  value  in  the  future. 

25.417.  Has  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  understated  the 
capacity  of  your  reservoir  at  Honor  Oak  ? — Yes.  I  think 
that  he  has  simply  transposed  the  figures  from  52  to  25. 

25.418.  Tho  reservoir  holds  62,000,000  gallons  ?— It 
wilL  It  is  under  constmction  now.  It  is  intended  to 
hold  52,000,000  gall<ms,  and  Sir  Alexander  quoted  25. 

25.419.  When  did  he  give  that  fienre  P— It  is  in  the 
table  of  service  .reserroirs,  whidi  ne  h.dided  in  at 
que6tio^  1418. 


. ,  _).  Is  that  a  finished  reservoir  ? — No,  it  ia  not  a 
finished  reserroir. 

25.421.  Very  well.  With  regard  to  the  population  of 
your  district;  yon  get  at  it,  I  auppose,  by  taking  so 
xaamy  people  per  house  P — Yes,  we  get  at  it  by  takine 
the  population  shown  by  the  Oeosns  of  1891,  and 
mnltiplfing  the  actual  number  of  supplies  by  t^at 
figure. 

25.422.  What  was  the  figure  shown  by  the  Census  of 
1891,  as, the  population  per  house P— It  was  taken  by 
General  Scott  that  6*71  was  the  proper  figure  for  my 
company's  district,  and  we  adopted  tiuit  in  the  return 
of  the  company  dated  in  Janu^T-  last  year. 

25.423.  That,  is  not  the  figure  that  Lord  Balfour's 
Comuugr.on  took,  I  think,  is  it  ?  — Yes,  it  is  the  pro- 
pOTtiniate  figure  for  the  18-2. 


25,424,  {Major-Oenenil  BeoU.)  Some  genUeman  fra^  Mr.  J.  IT. 

the  S^jistrar-Qenerars  Office  went  into  the  qneation,  SestUr. 

did  he  not,  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commis*  — ' 

sion  P— Yes,  Mr.  Shoveller.  Wgeb.  '99 

25,^5.  And  he  brought  out  a  certain  percentage,  for 
each  parish,  I  think  P — Yes. 

25,4-26.  It  wu  a  certain  figure  for  the  number  of. 
persons  per  supply  in  each  parish,  was  it  not 
number  of  persons  per  bouse. 

25.427.  And  that  was  applied  to  tables  subsequeotfy  P 
— Yes,  that  was  so.  We  know  the  actual  number  of 
supplies  afforded,  and  by  multiplying  the  nuinber 
of  supplies  by  the  nuinber  of  persons  per  house,  as 
shown  by  that  return,  of  course  we  get  the  population 
within  the  district.  ' 

25.428.  (ChaiTTitan.)  The  way  you  got  at  it  was  bj, 
multiplving  your  number  of  supplies  by  6'71,wbs  it 
not  P— Yes. 

{Chairman.)  Very  good  ;  that  is  intelligible.  We 
know  that  Lord  Bauour's  Commission  took  the  average 
decimal  increase  in  Greater  London,  I  think,  at  18'2  per 
cent. 

25.429.  What  was  the  proportion  in  your  distrioiP— 
Our  proportion  of  that  would  be  13*51. 

25.430.  How  do  you  get  that  P— That  is  shown  in  a 

table  which  I  have  here. 

(The  vntneza  handed  in  Table.    Sea  Appendix  V,  lO.f 

25.431 .  This  table  shows  that  in  your  district  the 

Population  in  1881  was  658,654.  That  is  by  the  Census; 
suppose  P — No,  that  is  not  the  Census  number ;  that 
is  the  number  of  supplies  multiplied  by  7-43,  the  number 
of  persons  per  house  of  that  time. 

26.432.  In  1891  you  make  the  population  760,397. 
How  do  you  get  that  P — That  is  the  number  of  supplies 
multiplied  by  6'71,  the  figure  of  the  1891  Census. 

25.433.  That  gives  an  increase  in  the  district  of 
15'44  P— Yes,  th^  ia  so. 

25,^.  Yon  were  below  the  average,  were  yoa  P— • 
Yes.  If  you  look  at  the  lowest  line  of  figures,  you 
vill  see  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  was  2079  fo? 
the  whole  of  London. 

25.435.  Who  found  that,  or  who  affirms  that  P— Tha^ 
arises  out  of  the  returns  of  the  companies.  The  area 
auppUed  by  the  companies  and  the'It^pstrar-GenenU's 
return  from  the  Census  are  not  ooiwudeat.  If  yea 
multip^  the  number  of  supplies  by  the  persons  per 
house,  in  some  casen  you  set  an  ovenapping  ana  tuat : 
is  not  covered  by  the  Census.  The  average  o6  the 
actual  supplies  is  20-79 1  but  as  Lord  Balfopr'^  Con- 
mission  took  18*2  for  tbe  average,  we  have  reduced  our 
15*44,  which  is  the  figure  due  to  this  company,  1^ 
12  per  cent.,  wliicb  is  equal  to  the  differenoe  between 
20'79  and  18*2,  so  that  our  actual  figure  would  become 
13*51»  as  shown  in  column  5. 

26.436.  (Mr.  Lewi$.)  How  do  yon  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy between  thac  figure  and  the  figure  contained 
in  your  letter  of  tiie  4th  February  1898  to  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Commission,  a  copy  of  wMcb  was  .handed  in  at 
Question  25,094  P — I  have  not  tbe  figures  before  me 
now,  but  I  think  that  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
18*2. 

25.437.  No.  18-75  P— That  figure,  I  think,  should  be 
corrected  now.  was  taken  at  18*75,  which  is  tiie 
rate  of  increase,  assuming  the  figure  of  7*43  per  house 
bad  remained.  That  was  the  same  as  was  given  in  tbe 
1881  Gensns.  bnt  is  not  the  6*71,  as  given  by  the  1891 
Census. 

25.438.  {Chairman.)  This  is  extremely  unsatis- 
factory P — These  figaros  have  been  gone  tlurough  very 
carefnU^  now.  ana  I  think  you  may  take  the  table 
which  I  have  just  banded  in,  as  accurately  representing 
the  figures. 

25.439.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Have  yon  any  fignres, 
the  e&ct  of  which  is  to  justify  13*51  wMoh  is 
theoretical*  by  actual  figutaP — Yes.  I  Iwve  a  table. 

.  25,440.  That  is  the  intention  of  it  P— Yes,  that  is  so, 

25,^1.  While-  you  admit  that  the  13*51  is  theory* 
^■-ou  say  that,  in  practice,  it  is  in  excess  of  the  actual 
increase  P — Yes,  that  is  80< 

25.442.  {Chairman.)  You  had  better  hand  in  that 
table  P — I  will  do  so. 

{Tlie  wiineBs  handed  in  Table.    See  Appendix  V,.ll.) 

25.443.  ^  Is  there  not  this  differenoo:-  I«rd  .Bidfoar'a 
Commission  estimated  that  Ibe  decenoial  incseaae  of 
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ROTAL  COUIOSSION  ON  WATBB  SUPPLY : 


JSr.J.W.  pcqralAtitin  was  18*2  OTor  the  whole  of  the  water 
Am1I«'.    oompuiieB*  dintricts ;  bnt  yon  eBtimate  the  increase  in 
the  popnlation  sapplied  onl^— that  is,  in  the  popnla- 
18  K«b  '99  tion  sctaallj  receiving  supplies  of  water  f — Yes. 

""""  25>444.  We  know  that  the  poimlation  actnallj 
receiving  supplies  of  water  is  not  tno  same  thing  as 
the  whole  population  of  the  district,  becauso  there  are 
large  parts  of  your  district  that  are  not  supplied  with 
water  by  the  company  P — TSctt  in  onr  district.  In  our 
district  practically  everyone  has  a  supply  laid  tm  by 
the  company. 

25.445.  Do  you  mean  that  yon  supply  every  house  in 
your  district  P — ^YeB.  Ton  see  the  population  is  got  by 
multiplying  the  actual  supplies. 

25.446.  I  know  that  perfectly.  Tou  get  the  popnla- 
tion  actnally  supplied  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
houses  supplied  by  671  P — ^Yes,  that  is  bo. 

25.447.  But  there  are  certain  houses  in  your  district 
that  are  not  supplied  by  yon  P — Then  they  are  aapplied 
by  some  other  company,  either  by  us  or  by  the 
Lambeth.  I  should  uunk  the  instances  that  have  no 
supply  laid  on  by  the  Company  yon  conld  almost  count 
on  your  fingers. 

25.448.  {Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Either  by  the  Lam- 
beth or  the  Bichmond  Corporation  P — ^Tes,  but  they 
are  left  ont. 

25.449.  (C/wwman.)  What  I  mean  is  that  Lord 
Balfour's  Commission,  in  estimating  the  increase  of 
18'2,  took  the  whole  popnlation  of  water  London  P— 
Yes. 

St5,450.  Quite  irrespective  of  whether  th^  were 
sapplied  or  not,  or  what  company  sapplied  them  P — So 
Z  understand. 

25.451.  Yon  take  the  number  of  persons  actually 
supplied  in  your  own  district  by  yourself  ? — Yes. 

25.452.  Aud  ascertain  tho  increase  of  those  P — ^Yea, 
that  is  BO. 

25(453.  Therefore  the  figures  necessarily  will  not  fit. 
This  Table  11  is  extremely  complicated ;  will  you  tell 
ns  what  it  shows  P — It  was  simply  drawn  np  to  show 
that  the  actual  increase  is  not  regular.  Although  the 
first  years  have  been  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  average, 
the  lAter  years  are  growing  np  towards  tho  higher 
figure.  If  you  refer  to  column  6  you  will  find  that  in 
38&2  the  number  of  supplies  was  684  below  the 
theoretical  figure,  supposing  tho  increase  had  been 
equal  thronghout ;  in  1893  it  was  674,  in  1894  it  had 
ftJlen  to  616,  in  1895  it  was  62  below,  bnt  in  1896  it 
shows  an  increase,  and  that  increase  is  going  on  nntil 
now.  la  1897  it  was  709  above  the  theoretical  average 
rate  of  increase. 

25.454.  {Major-Genial  Scott,)  Do  you  think  there  is 
a  wave  of  increase  coming  P — Yes.  The  object  of  the 
table  is  to  show  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reckon  on 
ttie  average  bein^  mointauied,  or  even  on  this  figure 
for  1897  b«ng  maintained,  because  it  shows  that  thongh 
the  namber  of  supplies  had  fallen  at  a  certain  rate, 
they  ore  now  gradually  going  up  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

25.455.  Do  you  base  on  that  an  argument  that  you 
adhere  to  your  proportionate  part  of  the  18'2  P — 
Exactly.  Z  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  anything 
less  than  that,  although  the  present  rate  shows  a 
decennial  rate  of  increase  of  1070.  I  do  not  think  it 
wonld  be  wise  to  assume  that  it  wonid  be  anything  less 
than  the  13*51  owing  to  this  increasing  ratio. 

25.456.  Then  you  think  the  estimate  of  Lord  B^our's 
Commission  as  regards  popnlation  should  be  adhered 

to  P — Quite  so. 

25.457.  {Ghamnan.)  According  to  the  note  to  this 
Table  11,  it  would  seem  that  you  have  not  token  to 
yourself  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  estimate  of  Lord 
Balfour's  Commission  p — Yes. 

25.458.  Look  at  the  diScrence  of  supplies  ;  according 
to  the  theoretical  population  of  1891^,  assuming  that 
your  increase  was  a  decennial  increase  of  13*51,  you 
would  get  a  popnlation  of  831,754  ? — ^Ycb,  that  is  so. 

25.459.  And  that,  at  35  gallons  per  head,  would 
require  29,111,390  gallons  per  day  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

25.460.  Whereas  the  actual  supply  in  1898  was 
32,743,058  gallons  ? — Yes ;  hot  that,  of  course,  was  at  a 
greater  rate  than  35  gallons  per  head. 

25.461.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not,  I  am 
anie ;  it  either  is  that  vour  calculation  of  population  is 
wrong,  or  that  your  calculation  of  t^e  gallons  per  bead 
is  wrcng  P— The  actual  supply  per  hmd,  of  course,  is 


right ;  in  column  No.  7  the  35  gallons  per  head  is 
assumed  by  Lord  Balfour's  Oommisaion. 

25.462.  On  a  given  population;  therefore  it  is  a 
multiplication  of  a  given  popolaticn  by  35  galhnis  per 
head  P— Yes. 

25.463.  Tho  actual  quantity  supplied  was  a  larger 
quantity,  either  because  the  population  was  larger,  or 
the  snpply  per  head  was  larger  r— The  supply  par  head 
was  greater  than  35  gallons. 

25,463a.  {Sir  John  Borington.)  Your  actual  pmala* 
tioD,  you  say,  is  816,000  P~Yes. 

'  25,404.  According  to  Lord  Balfbur's  Oommission,  it 
onght  to  have  been  881,000  P — ^Ycs ;  as  my  Lord  was 
mentioning  just  now,  i^  population  was  less  than  it 
should  have  been ,  according  to  tbe  Balfour  Commission . 

25.465.  Bnt  the  oonsnmption  of  water  is  a  great  deal 
more  P — It  is  more ;  that  is  so. 

25.466.  {Mr.  De  Boek  Fvrtat:)  Do  yon  assume  that 
the  quantity  supplied  will  be  roduoed  in  the  ftitnre  P— 

Yea,  distinctly. 

25.467.  Do  yon  hope  to  got  bock  to  the  35  gallons  F 
— I  hope  to  do  so  i  imd  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt,  if  we  had  different  regulations,  Hiat  we  should 

du  so. 

25.468.  {Mr.  Letoi«.)  You  mean  as  to  your  fittings 
Yes. 

25.469.  {Major-Oeneral  ScoU.)  Yon  have  never 
completely  recovered  the  increase  in  the  supply  per 
head  that  occurred  in  1895,  have  you  P — ^Nu,  not  com- 
pletely ;  bnt  I  do  not  think  1895  has  much  to  do  with 
that. 

25.470.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  that,  but  I 
mean,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supply  rose  in  1895,  and, 
thou^  it  has  gone  down,  it  has  nevor  attained  its 
former  rateP — No.  As  you  know,  it  is  goin§  down 
now  pretty  rapidly.  The  real  reason  of  that  is  that 
wo  have  now  got  the  whole  district  on  constant  supply, 
and,  of  course,  it  takes  some  little  time  to  get  alt  the 
alterations  and  waste  that  have  accumulated  pnt  right. 
It  may  be  that  it  will  be  a  year  or  two  yet  before  that 
is  done. 

25.471.  {Gkaiitnan.)  It  seems  to  me  that  yoar 
Table  11  is  based  upon  a  set  of  hypotheses  that  may 
be  right  or  may  be  wrung ;  your  theoretical  population, 
as  you  call  it,  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
your  share  of  the  decennial  increase  of  18*2  is  only 
13-51 P— Yea. 

25.472.  That  is  a  mere  con iectare— that  is  a  more 
guess  P — Hardly  that.  Table  10  would  show  that  it  is 
really  got  from  the  number  of  supplies.  The  only 
object  of  Table  11  is  to  show  that,  in  all  probability, 
although  the  actual  increase  between  1891  and  1898 
only  e^owa— 

25.473.  Do  let  me  stop  yon  a  moment ;  yon  now  refer 
me  to  Table  10.  Table  10  shows  that  you  onght  to  have 
for  your  figure  an  increase  of  15*44  P—Ajid  the  sum  of 
all  those  figures  would  then  have  beesi  20*79. 

35.474.  That  is  going  to  show  that'  the  figore  of 
18*2  is  wrong;  you  say  that  the  actual  increase  per 
cent,  in  your  district  was  15*44,  and  that  the  actual 
increase  per  cent,  in  other  districts  was  such  that  the 
averse  was  20*79  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

25.475.  That  is,  in  effect,  saying  that  Lord  Balfour's 
Oommission  under-estimated  the  decennial  increaaa 
when  they  said  it  was  18*2 ;  but,  neveH^ieless,  although 
that  estimate  of  18*2  is,  according  to  you,  incorrect 
on  the  facta,  yon  adopt  your  proportion  of  18*2, 
instead  of  ivdopting  your  real  proportion,  whioh  is 
15*44  P — ^Yes ;  only,  of  course,  wo  cannot  get  the  real 
census ;  the  only  Uiing  we  can  do  is  to  take  the  actual 
supplies. 

{Ohairmaa.)  1  know  you  cannot ;  I  mean  to  say  all 
your  tables  are  based  upon  hypo^eses,  and  not  upon 

facts. 

{Mr.  De  Soek  Poiier.)  The  20*79  is  the  actual 
supplies. 

(Mr.  Pemler.)  Do  you  not  Bee  you  have  got  two 
rates  of  increase  there,  and  one  is  greater  than  the 
other.  You  have  got  not  only  the  mere  growth  of 
population,  bnt  the  fact  that  more  of  tho  existing 
population  is  supplied  than  used  to  be  supplied. 
Therefore,  as  I  ventured  to  point  ont  last  week,  you 
have  got  two  rates  of  increase  combined,  and,  of 
course,  they  are  greater  thou  tho  mere  rate  of  increase 
of  popnlation  olcme. 
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(Chaiiiaan.)  I  pub  that  just  now  to  Mr.  Bestler, 
fh&t  the  popnlation  Bupplied  is  not  the  same  thing 
ts  the  whole  popalation,  and  he  savs  it  ie  not  so 
in  our  diatriot— that  it  is  the  whole  popalation 

iWUnm)  Ttw. 

(Chairmm.)  Thai  cannot  afToot  the  15'4i  which  79a 
find  to  be  tim  actual  increase  in  your  disteict. 

K,i76.  (Major-Oeneral  Soott)  I  thiuK  it  in  a  fair 
wsamption,  is  it  not,  that  thu  rate  of  increase  of 
persons  supplied  would  be  rather  more  than  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  population  according  to  tho  censuft 
retom— the  rate  of  increase  in  peiwns  supplied  would 
be  rather  more  rapid  because  there  are  some  people 
wiu,  probably  in  the  earlier  years,  were  not  supplieil, 
ud  they  would  oome  forward  and  get  a  supply  as 
Mr.  Fember  mentioned  P— Yes.  no  doubt  thai  would 
beao. 

35.477.  Toa  might  anticipate  that  the  rale  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  supplied  would  ho 
rsther  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  actual 
population  P— I  should  think  it  is  very  likely. 

25.478.  It  seems  to  me  yoa  haTO  ratlier  gone  on  that 
assumption,  and  that  you  hare  reduced  your  figures  in 
cokmn  4,  Table  10,  rateably  in  order  to  oring  the  total 
to  18-2  P— Yea. 

25.479.  {Chairman.)  Now  have  you  got  auy  other 
tobies  you  wish  to  hand  in?— Tes,  T  have  a  table 
showing  the  popalation  and  qnantity  of  water  required 
in  1931,  1937,  and  1941.  We  have  run  that  out  on  the 
three  different  baues — on  the  estimated  rate  of  inorease 
of  18'2,  on  the  company's  proportion  of  that  J8'2,  and 
on  the  rate  of  inerMse  shown  between  the  years  1891 
and  1898. 

i'lhe  toitneM  luinded  in  2'ahU.    See  Appendix  T,  12.) 

25.480.  Where  do  you  get  the  rate  of  increase 
betveen  1891  and  1898  fromT— Table  11. 

25.481.  You  say  the  rate  of  increase  ft  cm  1891  to 
18^  has  only  been  10*79  decennially  P  -fes,  at  the  rate 
of  that. 

25.482.  {Mr.  Peniher.)  That  is  very  funny  i  if  it  has 
onlr  been  10*79  decennially  I  do  not  see  how  on  earth 
it  wa  bo  15  odd  .O—That  is  from  1891  to  1898. 

25,4S3.  {Chaimmn.)  You  say  that  the  increase 
between  1881  and  1891  was,  in  fact,  in  your  district 
l-Vildecenninllyibiit  between  189landl898  it  was  only 
10'79  decennially ;  is  that  what  you  say  ? — Yoa,  that  is 
it,  and  that  the  first  figare  should  be  13'51. 

25.484.  No,  that  is  the  theoretical  proportion  of  the 
18'2,  but  your  actual  fif^ure  for  th<s  increase  between 
1881  and  1891  in  your  diatrict  waa  15'44  decennially  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

25.485.  Whereas  from  1891  to  1898  the  increase  has 
only  been  10*79  decennially  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  That  is 
the  average  rate  of  increase,  although,  as  you  see  by 
reference  to  Table  11.,  tho  latrar  years  show  an  increasing 
ratio. 

25.486.  [Sir  John  JDoringlon.)  Aud  that  population  is 
jadged  by  giving  the  same  number  per  house  supplied 
for  the  pist  year  that  yoa  found  actually  esisted 
and  represented  tho  whole  popalation  of  1891  P — That 
is  10. 

25.487.  {Chairman.)  Yon  got  in  Table  12  the  qasntifcy 
]rou  wlil  require  in  1941,  tho  quantity  ranging  between 
44  million  gallons  odd  u  day  and  dl  million  gallons 
odd  a  day  C — Yes,  that  is  so.  That  is  taking  the 
93pp*y  per  head  at  35  gallons. 

25.488.  {Major- Ojueral  Seoft.)  What  fignre  do  you 
advocate  being  taken  of  those  three,  have  you  any 
particalar  preference  P — I  think  the  average  fignro  of 

35  gallons  is  a  very  fair  figure. 

25,480.  {Chairman.)  Majcr-General  Scott  refers  to 
the  total  ? — think  that  the  middle  one,  no  doub^  is  a 
fair  fignre. 

25.490.  60.150.870  gallons  P  —  Yea.  That  is  the 
kvcrwe  quantity  to  provide  for  the  supply.  There 
would  have  to  oe  a  percentage  for  maximum  above 
tha:  always  maintained. 

25.491.  I  forget  whether  we  havo  j^ot  Ibr  your 
coai]wuy  an  estimate  of  what  money  most  be  spant  to 
proTide  for  50  million  guUous  a  day;  I  do  not  know 
ithellier  we  had  thitt  put  in  last  time.  Tell  me  what 
is  the  quantitT  of  your  present  supply  P — We  averaged 
for  1898,  32.743,058  gallons. 

I  98598. 


25,493.  And  you  say  that  in  1941  you  will  only  have  Atr.  J.  W . 
come  up  to  60,150,870  gallons  ?— Tes,  assuming  that  llett.er 
The  supply  can  be  held  at  35  gallons  per  head. 

25.493.  Your  estimate  of  the  cost  necessary  to 
provide  that  supply  is  two  millions? — Yes,  that  ia 
the  figure. 

25.494.  Dties  that  estimate  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  recurrence  of  years  like  1896  P — Yea,  as 
regards  supply. 

25.495.  As  regards  the  uecfsaaiy  storage  to  meet 
luiother  snuh  year  as  last  yeorP— ^es,  I  think  Uiafc 
deals  with  all  the  points. 

25,49ti.  You  contemplate,   I  suppose,  entirely  a 
supply  from  the  Thames  and  wells  f — Yes. 

25.497.  That  does  not  include  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pro^'ide  storage  on  the  Balfour  OommisBion 
conditions  for  your  present  draft  of  24i  millions  &om 
the  Thames  P — ^No,  it  does  nob. 

25.498.  {Major-Qeneral  SeoH.)  Hare  you  goue  into 
the  question  of  tho  actual  amount  of  storage  on  the 
Thames  that  you  would  require  at  that  date  P— Yes. 
The  storage  that  we  provided  for  is  covered  by  the 
present  Bill  up  to  the  extent  of  45  milliona. 

25.499.  Taking  it  up  to  1937  instead  of  1941,  in  1937 
1  see  your  estimated  supply  on  the  basis  yoa  prefer  is 
about  48  millions  P— Yes. 

25.500.  Mr.  Hawksley,  who  was  one  of  the  companies' 
witnesses,  estimated  that  the  total  supply  from  the 
Thames  in  1937  would  be  about  311  million  gallons? 

—Yes. 

25.501.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  afik  you  a  qnestion 
on  ijiat,  perhaps  you  do  not  recollect  it? — I  nave  not 
heard  how  he  sub-divided  it. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  He  does  not  sub-divide  it  at  all. 

25,.^>02.  {Masor-Geiiffral  Scott)  It  would  be  fair  to 
sub-divide  it  according  to  the  ratio  of  preaent  supplies, 
would  it  not,  assuming  that  ther  had  increana 
portiouately  P— Yes,  I  should  think  it  would. 

25.503.  Deducting  from  thfU;  your  storage*  nragUy. 
it  would  be  sever^  thousand  million  gallans  ttiat  would 
be  necessary  on  the  Thames,  would  it  not  P— The  1937 
figure  would  be  47  million  gallons. 

25.504.  47,713,000.  which  is  ver^  nearly  48  millions  ? 
— ^Yes.  Excluding  the  130  millions,  as  his  Lordahip 
mentioned  just  now,  wn  should  have  eneogh  storaga 
for  47  milliona  under  the  Act  of  last  yeu*,  t£at  ia  with 
the  1076  millionH  additional  that  we  are  authorised  to 
make. 

25.505.  You  would  have  enough  in  1937  P — Yep, 
supposing  there  was  no  storage  required  Cor  the 
existing  24^,  in  addition  to  that  a  large  propwtion  of 
that  471 — probably  10  milliona— would  m  from  wells. 

25.506.  That  is  yuur  assnmptionP — Yes,  that  is  the 

scheme. 

25.507.  {Chairman.)  You  get  from  the  Staines  Beser- 
voir  achome,  how  much  ? — Nothing ;  we  are  making 
reservoirs  for  ourselves,  and  the  amount  authorised 
under  the  Bill  of  lost  year  is  1076  millions. 

25.508.  I  do  not  understand  your  ausww  to  General 
Scott? — We  were  in  Parliament  last  year  for  an 
iucreased  supply  of  20}  million  gallons,  and  the  con- 
dition precedent  to  taking  that  supply  is  that  wo 
shoald  ffuarantee  a  certain  minimum  flow  over  Penton 
Hook  weir.  The  quantity  of  reservoii-s  necessary  to 
gUiU-antee  that  supply,  having  regard  to  the  45  milUouB, 
that  is  the  present  24^,  and  the  new  20},  is  1076. 

25.509.  (Kr.  Levji$.)  Are  you  applying  for  farther 
capital  in  this  Session  ?— No. 

25,509a.  {Major- General  8eoU.)  How  much  do  you 
expect  to  get  from  wells ;  have  yon  made  any  estimate 
of  that  P—W e  have  assumed  here  tiiat  there  would  be 
10  millions, 

25,610.  {Chairman.)  I  have  not  yet  heard  anything 
with  regard  to  the  allegation  that  yon  have  got  40,4811. 
of  dividend  earning  capital  not  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment.  Is  there  any  explanation  going  to  be  given  to  us 

on  that  Subject? 

(Mr.  Clatide  Baggailiiy.)  Thot  was  the  40,000i.  wnich 
I  gave  you  an  account  of,  was  it  not,  at  the  last 
meeting  during  the  examination  of  Sir  Henry  Knight  ?  Se<25,141. 
If  yon  remember  I  told  you  what  was  done  under  (Hq 
Act  of  1845,  when  the  two  companies,  the  Southwark 
and  Yauxhall,  were  amalgamated,  and  how  the  capital 
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Mr.J.  Vf.  wasfixedforthepnrpoBesof  the  amalgamatedooiiipanjp, 
Btmilw.    and  iraa  Bobsequently  reconsidered  in  1852,  when  the 

  Woterworka  Clansea  Ant  was  applied  to  the  oompauy 

13  Feb.  '99  und  the  limitotiou  of  dividend  was  first  applied. 

{C}M.  '\.riM.7i^  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  escaped  my 
memory,  and  I  confesa  I  cannot  follow  the  explanation 
there  given  .  I  uore  say  it  is  my  fault.  The  charge, 
yon  Lnow,  was  a  very  definite  one,  vie.:  that  the 
works  ir.  yonr  Act  of  1834  were  valued  at  266,0j0Z. 
instesd  jf  292,9321.,  the  difference  bemg  26.0002. ;  and 
on  the  oliier  hand  that  yon  raised  hy  your  Aot  of  18^ 
not  400,0001.,  which  yon  were  anuorised  to  do,  but 
^3,6001,  giving  you  an  excess  over  eflTectivo  works 
of  23,5491.,  and  that  amonnt  was  carried  forward  from 
year  to  year.  I  do  not  very  well  follow  the  figures, 
hut  that  is  an  outline  of  what  was  alleged  against  yon, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  yonr  explanation  covers  that. 

(3fr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  X  think,  my  Lord,  the  whole 
difficulty  turns  upon  this:  The  Southwark  Act  of 
1852  recites  in  the  preamble  as  follows  ;  "  Whereas  the 
"  authorised  share  capital  of  the  oompany  is  400,0001., 
"  imd  the  company  have  raised  303,6001.,  part  thereof, 
"  in  30:i6  shares  of  1001.  each,  and  the  debt  of  the 
"  company  secured  at  interest  by  mortgages  on  their 
"  undertaking  is  120,0001.,  and  whereas  the  comptu^ 
"  have  power  to  raise  the  residue  of  their  authwiBed 
"  share  capital,  amounting  to  96,4001.  in  so  many 
'*  shares,  uid  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  company 
'*  be  empowered  to  raise  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
"  other  sums  by  creating  uew  shares  and  by  borrowing," 
•  and  so  on,  I  think  it  is  that  which  has  led  to  we 
mistake  whicn  has  been  made  in  the  previous  evidence. 
If  you  add  those  figures  together,  the  303,600i.,  which 
is  recited  in  that  A.ct  to  have  been  actually  raised  by 
shares,  plus  the  120,000i.  which  has  boen  raised  by 
borrowing,  you  will  find  that  the  total  which  had  been 
raised  at  thuc  time  was  423,600!.  That  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  authorised  share  capital,  which  was 
only  400,000^.,  which  was  authorised  by  the  Act  of 
1845,  when  the  two  compauics  were  amalgamated,  and 
jprimd  facie  it  would  appear  if  one  did  not  look  to  see 
what  the  borrowing  poWors  were  under  the  Act  of  1845, 
as  if  the  amount  which  was  authorised  to  be  raised  had 
been  exceeded  by  23,0002.  But  whoa  you  come  to  look 
at  the  Act  of  1845,  1  hod  it  the  other  day,  but  it  is  set 
out  in  a  table  which  was  referred  to  then. 

{Chairman.)  What  table,  Mr.  BaggallayP 

(Mr.  Claudo  BaggaUay,)  "It  was  a  table  of  Sir  Henry 
Elnight's,  but  wbicli  was  not  put  in. 

{Chaimtum.)  Then  Sir  Henry  Enight  did  give  an 
explanation,  did  he  ? 

(3fr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  Kono  of  the  figures  fit. 

(Mr.  Clatide  Baggallay.)  In  the  minutes  of  1852,  in 
answer  to  the  Committee,  the  evideuce  was  given  that 
when  tho  two  companies  were  united  in  1845  the 
subscribed   capital,  that  is  the   share   capital,  was 

400,000!.,  but  then  in  addition  to  that          Has  anybody 

gottho  A£t  013845? 

{Mr.  Frnnber.)  I  have,  but  I  can  toll  you  that  there 
are  about  a  thousand  sections  in  it. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  What  was  the  authorised 
borrowing  power  under  the  Act  F 

(Chairman.)  Really  it  is  wandering  ofi"  into  side 
issues,  to  talk  about  the  autborieed  borrowing  power. 
The  point  alleged  against  you  was  that  in  your  accounts 
you  stated  as  capiial  an  amount  larger  than  Parliament 
had  fixed.  I  do  not  think  wo  will  waste  time  in  asking 
you  to  go  through  complicated  Acts  of  Parliament  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  Baggallay.  If  yon  look  at  Question 
3834  you  will  find  the  statomout  against  you,  which  I 
confess  is  not  quite  intelligible  to  my  mind ;  but  there 
it  is,  such  as  it  is,  and  if  you  will  ^ivo  us  an  explanation 
of  it  subsequently  we  shall  be  oMiged. 

(3fr.  Clavde  Baggallay.)  I  will  look  it  up  and  I  will 
give  you  a  detailed  explanation  of  it. 

25.511.  (Chairman  loioifnesa.)  Now,  have  you  prepared 
a  return  as  to  your  works  and  supply  P — Yes. 

{The  toiUiess  handed  in  a  vi'turn.  iSee  Appendix T,  13.) 

25.512.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Sir  Alexander  Binnic, 
at  Question  23,280,  put  in  an  Estimate  F ;  have  you  got 
t^t  estimate  '.hero?-— I  know  the  estimate. 

25.513.  At  the  foot  of  it  there  is  a  table  of  authorised 
■torage.  and  yun  will  see  that  you  are  put  down  thwe 


for  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  1,076  million  gallons  i 
— ^Yos. 

25.514.  And  the  oost  per  million  gallons  in  that  is 
bi-ought  out  at  4832.  P— Yes. 

25.515.  Is  that  correct?  I  mean  to  say,  do  you 
endorse  thatP — No,  it  is  not  correct  as  regards  the 
reservoir ;  it  includes  the  culverts  and  the  river  intake 
and  all  the  works  incidental  to  that. 

25.516.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  as  you  know,  has 
an  amount  of  3201.  for  the  Staines  Beservoirs  scheme 
per  million  gallons  P — Yes. 

25.517.  That  has  been  disputed  as  being  far  too 
great.  Are  you  awue  of  that? — ^Yes. 

25.518.  Here  your  reeervoirs  an  returned  as  costiitf 
483Z.P— I  presume  he  has  taten  the  amount  of  cap^ 
authorised  in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and  divided  it  by 
the  capacity  of  the  proposed  reservoirs,  but,  of  course, 
that  inclncws  a  great  many  other  things  besides  the 
reservoir  itself. 

25.519.  What  would  yon  bring  it  down  to  P— It  may 
slightly  exceed  the  Staines  reservoiTs,  beoaose  thej 
are  smaller,  hut  it  will  be  very  little  in  excess  of  that. 
The  reservoirs  that  are  proposed  to  be  constructed 
are  identical  in  character  with  those  proposed  for 
Staines,  boUi  as  regards  oonstruotion  and  in  every 
respect  except  the  capacity. 

25.520.  Ton  are  aware  that  the  land  taken  for 
reservoirs  by  the  Company's  engineer,  Hr.  Ifiddleton, 
I  think  P— Yes. 

25.521.  Is  115/.  per  million  gallons  P — ^For  the  cost  of 
coaBfernction. 

25,^2.  Yes,  at  least,  that  is  my  reccliection  P  — I  do 
not  remember  that  figure. 

25.523.  {Sir  George  Srvce.)  That  is  the  price  at  which 
the  contracts  are  let,  I  understand,  if  General  Scott  is 
right  in  his  figures  'e — I  presume  that  t^at  does  not 
include  land  or  rulverts  or  auy  works. 

25.524.  (Chairman.)  It  includes  the  land  for  the 
reservoirs  P — llSi. 

25.525.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Would  it  bo  a  false  im- 
pression if  the  land  was  included.  I  fancy  that  must 
be  the  bare  cost  of  tho  contract  f6r  ooustractiffiu 

25.526.  {Major.Gonerai  Boott.)  At  any  rate,  what  is 
your  net  figure  P — In  round  figures,  we  have  assumed 
300£.  per  miUion. 

25.527.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  1,076  millions  is  the 
capacity  tlut  you  pn^xue  for  your  reservoin,  is  it?— 
Yes. 

25.528.  Is  that  to  provide  against  a  year  like  1898  P 
—That  is  to  provide  really  the  storage,  not  on  the  1898 
basis  but  on  the  1893  basis ;  it  was  the  storage  provided 
in  last  year's  Bill,  and  was  based  upon  lti93.  for,  of 
course,  we  had  not  the  experience  of  1898  when  that 
Bill  was  before  Parliament. 

25.529.  Do  you  think  it  wonld  be  wise  and  business 
like  to  go  to  tbo  expense  of  millions  to  provide  for  an 
exceptional  year  which  apparently  only  arises  once  in  a 
century  P — No,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  improvident 
suggestion  that  we  should  do  so. 

25.530.  Would  you  rather  suggest  that  the  wise  and 
bubineas-like  way  to  look  at  it  would  be  to  let  London, 
like  other  places,  to  some  extent,  be  content  for  a  time 
with  a  smaller  supply  of  water  than  go  to  tho  expense 
of  millions  where  the  machinery  would  stand  idle  for 
to  years  perhaps  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
that  London  should  go  short. 

2'j,^31.  I  mean  25  gallons  instead  of  35  gallons  P — 
I  would  even  go  beyond  that.  I  woold  say  give 
London  all  it  requires  daring  that  time,  and  put  tho 
machinery  up  necessary  for  it,  but  do  not  tie  tho 
companies  to  the  guaranteed  minimum  quantity  over 
Tedaington,  it  wonld  be  quite  possible  then,  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  to  give  the  whole  supply  required  for 
consumptiou.  The  only  possible  objection  that  could 
be  raiseid  would  be  the  temporary  reduction  in  depth 
at  periods  of  low  water  of  the  one  or  two  reaches  below 
Kichmond. 

Cross- examined  by  Mr.  Balfouh  Bbowhb. 

25,532.  Just  one  or  two  questions  on  your  tables  in 
order  that  I  may  understand.  I  have  before  me 
Table  12.  I  see  there  in  each  of  the  calculations  you 
take  35  gallons  per  head  per  day.  The  calculation 
that  Ton  made  in  the  year  1891  was  upon  very  mnch 
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ihb  flame  population-^  bnt  instMd  of  35  mllons  a  fat>ad 
jou  oalonlated  onlj  25  gallona  a  head  P— Yei. 

3S,583.  Ton  have  Been  reason  to  alter  that  view  P— It 
vu  Lord  Balfoar'8  Commission  that  altered  that  view. 

25.534.  Tea,  bat  you  differ  from  Lord  Balfour's 
CommiBsion,  you.  see ;  with  regard  to  the  estimate  of 
18-2  yon  say  it  ought  to  be  13'5lP— No. 

[Chairman.)  Ko,  that  is  the  company's  proportion  of 
18^  in  its  own  district. 

fifr.  Scdfour  BrotcneJ)  True. 

(Chairman.)  The  18*2  ia  an  average  of  the  whole. 

25.535.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  But,  as  a  foot,  cne  of 
roar  tables.  1'^le  i>2»  shows  tbat  35  gallons  per  head  has 
Wn  exceeded  in  your  own  district  1* — ^Tes,  that  is  so. 

85,538.  Ton  oannot  tell  me'what,inyoar  Table  12, 
tbat  32,743,000  works  ont  at  per  head,  out  yon  P— Tea. 

25,587.  What  does  it  work  ont  at.  It  is  in  colnmn  8 

TonBee?-41-.'l3. 

35.538.  41*33  the  aotual,  as  against  35  the  theo- 
retical P— Yes,  bnt  to  get  that  oorrect  that  figure  of 
ti'33  ehonld  be  redaced  by  10  per  cent.,  because  the 
nnmber  of  persons  per  head  dealt  with  at  the  time  of 
the  estimate  of  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission  was  7*43, 
Yhereas  now  it  is  671. 

25.539.  Upon  that  table  I  see  that,  in  1896,  you  give 
upon  yonr  own  calculation,  in  column  2,  the  population 
to  be  supplied  as  810.704,  the  actual  being  800,952. 
Tod  see  tliose  two  figures  in  columns  2  and  3  ? — Yen. 

26.540.  Do  yon  know  tbat.  as  a  fact,  there  was  a 
eeiisQB  in  ^onr  district  in  1896,  and  that  instead  of  your 
actual  bemg  by  ^e  census  800,000,  it  worked  ont 
812,964. 

(Chairman.)  Tbe  actual  censns  taken  by  whom  P 

25.541.  (Mr.  Btdfour  Brovme.)  The  actual  oeoBus 
taken  in  London^  by  the  Qovemmeat.  I  am  bound  to 
Bar  that  in  London  in  yonr  district  the  ceusuB  girea 
781,797 ;  and  then  in  ^rrey,  which  I  do  not  thiuk 
there  was  any  cemgus  for,  but  which  has  been  calculated 
ont,  it  is  28.167,  making  812,964.  If  chat  is  accurate, 
then  yonr  actual  nnmber  would  not  represent  the  total 
nnmber  of  people  in  the  dtstriot  P— Of  course,  if  that 
were  accurate,  the  supply  per  head  would  have  to  be 
proportionately  reduced ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  be  accurate. 

{Mnjor- General  BcoU.)  Are  you  alluding  to  the 
statutory  area  of  the  compauy  P 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Ho,  the  actual  district  of 
Enpply,  and  it  is  worked  oat  in  Surrey.  I  can  put  this 
table  on  the  notes  if  it  is  any  use  to  the  Commission. 
1  do  not  think  it  is  on  the  notes  at  the  present  timu. 

{Chairman.)  What  doyon  mean  by  the  census  taken 
by  the  (JoTOTmient  P  Tliat  is  new  to  me. 

{Mr.  Balfour  BroviM.)  There  was  a  census  in  1896 
taken  by  the  QoTomment  in  London. 

{Chairnan.)  A  census  taken  by  the  Goremmeut? 

{Mr.  Balfour  ^roirne.)  Tes,  there  was.  It  is  a  fact. 
It  was  under  the  Equalization  of  Bates  Act.  I  believe, 
for  that  purpose,  aud  it  was  token  in  the  year  1896. 

{Major- General  Seott.)  It  is  necessary  to  see  if 
Kr.  Biesder  has  taken  his  calouations  on  the  same  area 
as  you  hare. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  That  is  what  I  understand ; 
and  it  is  not  very.far  ont,  as  I  see,  aocOTding  to  him, 
it  u  800,000,  and  we  say  812.000. 

(Witnea$.)  Tes;  but,  with  all  submission,  I  should 
even  then  ratlier  set  oar  flgnres  against  the  Govern- 
ment figures,  booanso  the  censns  would  not  deal  with 
the  separate  supplies  giren  by  tbe  Lambeth  Company 
and  ourselves  in  the  joint  area,  and,  therefore,  if  they 
were  all  totalled  together,  it  would  give  a  very  misluad- 
ing  result. 

25.542.  (Mr.  Ba^towr  Browne.)  Bet,  as  a  fact,  we 
have  in  that  784,797  absolutely  ti^n  ont  your  separate 
supplies,  and  separated  yon  from  the  lAmbeth  P— Tes, 
but  eyea  then,  I  fancy  our  Igares  wonld  be  more 
occnrate,  beoanse  we  must  know  better  the  actual 
H^pplies  aflbrdod  than  even  the  London  County 
Conncil. 

25.543.  (Ohairman.)  Tes,  bnt  the  accuracy  of  yonr 
figures  all  d^)endB  upon  whether  1  bo  6*71  is  tbe  right 
multiplier  P*-TIiat  is  so. 


25.544.  Even  a  decimal  or  twe  would  make  a  Mr.  J.  W. 
diCTerenoe  ?— Tes.  Jtettler. 

25.545.  {Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  With  regard  to  the  i.^ITioo 
existing  agreements  that  you  spoke  of  as  existing  ' 
between  you  and  the  other  companies— or  rather 
uuderBtandings — is  there  anything  in  writing  on  your 
minutes  obliging  yon  not  to  oompeto  in  the  district 

of  the  Lambeth  Company,  for  instance  P — No.  There 
is  one  agreement,  a  very  old  document,  in  reference 
to  supplying  water  in  Wimbledon,  but  nothing  in  any 
other  pu't. 

25.546.  It  is  a  tacit  understanding  without  being  pub 
in  writing  in  any  form,  is  itP — 1  have  never  seen  any 
in  writing. 

25.547.  In  yonr  district  in  recent  times  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount,  or,  rather,  in  the  districts 
of  the  two  companies,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  bnilcung  going  on,  and  estates  being  laid 
ont  P— Tes. 

25.548.  In  Uiat  case,  suppose  I  were  a  builder,  might 
not  I  have  the  water  eitfier  from  yon  or  from  the 
Lambetii  Cuupany  P— Tes. 

25.549.  In  that  case  I  suppose  I  should  be  supplied, 
not  at  the  Lambeth  rate,  bnt  at  the  Southwark  anil 
Vauxhall  rate  P — Yes,  I  should  imagine  so. 

25.550.  I  mean  I  would  go  to  the  Lambetb  Company 
and  say  "  If  you  do  not  supply  me  at  the  Southwark 
"  and  Vauxhall  rates,  I  will  take  the  Southwark  and 
"  Vauxhall  water" — that  is,  if  I  were  a  builder  of 
hooseB,  for  instance,  on  a  certain  estate  P — Tes.  I  do 
not  think  the  builder  cares  who  supplies  it  so  long  aa 
he  gets  it  at  the  same  rate. 

25.551.  Is  it  nob  a  fact  that  in  several  cases  yon  do 
find  that  those  recent  estates  are  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  Company  at  tbe  very  same  rates  that  you 
would  supply  tnem  at  P — I  have  heard  it  is.  I  do  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge,  bnt  I  believe  they  do 
charge  the  same  rates. 

26.652.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  question  put  to  you 
about  the  16,000  bacteria  in  the  onbio  centimetre  upon 
a  certain  date.   Bo  yoa  say  that  is  the  only.time  tnat 

it  occurred? — Yes. 

25.653.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  only  take  samples  of  tl:o 
water  for  baoteriological  examination  at  all  ouco  <  r 
twice  a  month P — No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

25,651.  Are  they  taken  daUy  P—lTes. 

26,555.  Are  thoy  snbmitted  to  baoteriological  exami- 
nation daily  P— Tbe  analysts  take  them  cmily,  and  I 
presume  thoy  analyse  them  daily. 

25,566.   Who    analyses   for  bacteria  P — Professors 
Crookes  and  Dcwar. 

25,557.  Are  you  sure  P— Yes. 

25,66S.  Are  you  sure  that  this  16,000  was  from  the 
two  gentlemen  who  are  chemists  P — No,  tbat  was  from 
Sir  Edward  Frankland,  I  believe.  But  I  am  perfectly 
certain  about  Professor  Crookes  and  Professor  Dewar, 
because,  as  I  gay,  we  are  in  telephonic  communication 
with  them,  and  every  morning  almost  X  get  a  ndte  of 
results. 

{Chairman.)  My  recollection  is  that  Sir  Edward 
Frankland  said  he  took  twice  a  month,  whereas 
Professor  Crookes  and  Professor  Dewor  took  10  samples 
a  day. 

{Mr.  Bfdfcw  Browm.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
Professor  Dewar  and  Professor  Crookes  tost  for 
bacteria  ;  I  thought  it  was  simply  chemically. 

{Chairman.)  Tes. 

{Witni'ta)  Will  you  refer  to  the  last  Report  of  the 
Water  Examiner  for  January  1898.  which  I  have  before 
meP  This  is  the  Report  of  Sir  William  Crookes  and 
Professor  Dewar  : — "  Our  bacteriological  examination 
"  of  251  samples  have  given  results  according  to  the 
"  following  table." 

25.559.  Those  are   nob  published,  are  they? — Tes, 
indeed  they  are.  These  are  official  returns. 

{Chairman.)  The  monthly  returns, 

25.560.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browve.)  Tell  me,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  altboogh  only  16,000  were  only  got  on  one 
occasion,  there  aT«  other  occasions,  in  1896  and  1897, 
when  the  numbers  went  up  so  high  as  1,396  P— I  do  not 
know  that. 

26.561.  That  is  on  the  7th  Maroli.  1897?_Tea,  but  I 
really  do  nob  know  about  that. 
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Mr.J.W.     25,562.  Then  728  I  see  upon  another  day  and  764. 
Re$attr.    Do  jon  know  that  the  limit  of  safety  is  100  P— I  to  not 

 think  it  ia  the  limit  of  satety.    That  is  hardly  tho 

t8^cb-'M  term. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  When  yoa  eat  bntter  there  are  so  many 
thoasanda  in  your  moutn  I  believe  P 

35,663.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  FOTgiye  me,  I  wan 
asking  Hr.  Bestler  a  qnestion.  Do  not  you  knotr  that 
that  is  regioded  as  the  limit  of  safety  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  limit  of  safety.  It  is  only  what  they 
think  desirable.    I  do  not  thinlc  they  fix  any  standard. 

(Caiman.)  Would  you  tell  me  how  you  contrive  to 
count  16,000  bacteria  in  a  cubic  centimetre  P 

25,56i.  (3ff.  Ba^fow  Browne.)  I  never  did  it  and  so  I 
cannot  say.  It  is  from  Sir  Edward  Frankland  that  I 
take  it.  Now  a  qaestiou  abont  the  measure  of  the  rate 
of  filtration.  Are  you  aware  that  although  you  are  only 
inau(i;urating  it  now,  it  has  been  done  in  a  lar^ 
number  of  works  for  a  great  number  of  years  P — Tes,  xt 
has  been  done  in  a  certain  war. 

25.565.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  done  by  meter? — Tos, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  meter  is  at  all  the  proper 
thing. 

25.566.  But  you  get  a  diagram? — Tea. 

25.567.  And  you  do  get  the  amoimt  of  water  parsing 
through  P— If  it  ia  a  meter  of  that  liype,  it  is  practically 
what  we  are  trying  now. 

25.568.  Do  you  know  it  has  been  done  at  Liverpool 
for  the  last  14  years?— No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

25.569.  Now  with  rej^ard  to  the  question  about  this 
main  ;  I  asked  Sir  Henry  Knight  some  question  about 
it  and  he  could  not  answer,  and  I  have  got  only  one  or 
two  to  ask  you.  He  said  that  theoharge  about  leaking 
mains  was  entirely  unfounded.  Do  you  remomber 
when  the  main  from  Hampton  to  London  was  laid? — 
The  42-inGh  main  P  That  was  laid  from  1887  to  1891, 1 
think. 

25.570.  Was  the  original  oonstruction  of  that  main 
designed  by  you  P — It  was. 

25.571.  And  was  it  carried  out  according  to  your 
designs  ? — Bntirely. 

2^572.  What  was  the  capital  cost  of  it  P— I  think 
something  like  160,0002.,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

25,5^.  How  many  joints  were  there  on  tho  mains  P 
^That  I  cannot  toll  yon. 

25.574.  Ib  it  a  fact  (I  have  Ifr.  Stoneham's  Beport) 
that  the  work,  as  already  explained,  consisted  of  this 
remedying  workP — Yes. 

26.575.  "  Fixing  a  mnfl'  or  collar  over  the  joint,  the 
"  two  ends  being  run  with  lead  and  the  centre  filled 
"  with  concrete.  This  treatment  was  applied  to  3,0i)2 
"  non-leaking  jointe,  and  to  6^  leaking  joints"?— 
Tes. 

25,676.  Is  that  true  P— Yes. 

25.577.  How  much  did  iiixt  cost? — I  cannot  tell 
off  hand  I  am  sure ;  I  shonld  imagine  we  have  spent  on 
that  main  since,  in   very   ronnd  figures,  perhaps 

35,oom. 

25.578.  35,0001.  in.  addition  to  tho  first  capital  coat  P 
— Yes,  in  addition. 

25,679.  And  it  was  a  fact,  in  that  case,  there  were 
662  leaking  joints  on  the  main  p — At  the  time  of  this 
report;  yes. 

25.580.  And  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
all  the  joints  f — When  we  were  doing  ib.  of  course  to  a 
certain  extent  we  were  interrupting  tho  traffic  and 
damaging  the  road,  and  we  went  right  through  with  it 
whilst  wo  were  at  it. 

25.581.  Was  not  it  over  60,000!.  that  the  extra  cost 
was? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  nnt  think  so,  but  it  is 
not  a  fair  suggestion,  if  you  will  forgive  me  saying  so, 
to  imply  that  any  idea  of  economy  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  original  laying  of  this  main. 

25.582.  At  any  rate  it  was  laid  down  at  a  certain 
costP— It  was. 

25,683.  And  yon  fimnd  it  neceasary  to  spend  a  very 
much  larger  amount  afterwards  iu  making  good  defects 
that  were  discovered  in  oonseqaence  of  the  first  laying 
not  hexng  satisfootory  P — No,  hardly  in  consequence  of 
tho  first  laying  not  being  satisfdctory.  it  wan  in 
ron^equence  of  the  weights 


26,584.  (Chairman.)  In  consequence  of  the  weight  P— 
Tho  weight.  It  is  laid  through  a  district  Siat  ia  - 
largely  composed  of  rnnniug  sand  and  fine  ballast,  und 
nt  certain  times  of  the  year  the  land  water  rises  np 
almost  to  the  surface  of  tho  ground,  so  that  the  eub. 
soil  on  which  it  rests  is  washed  away,  or  becomes  bo 
loose  that  it  is  incapable  of  cari-ying  the  weight  of 
the  main.  Therefore,  subsidence  takes  place,  and  the 
joints  leak.  The  work  that  we  have  done  to  remedy 
that  has  been  to  put  a  collar  or  muff  round  the  joint, 
re-run  that  with  lead,  and  make  a  Portland  cement 
joint  in  the  centre.  ThM  has  so  far  proved  perfectly 
safe  acd  satisfactory.  But  this  main  happens  to  bs 
the  first  lar^e  trunk  main  of  this  length  that  has  ever 
been  laid  in  the  London  district,  so  when  it  was 
designed  in  the  first  place  we  adopted  aa  a  model  the 
type  of  joint  thai,  was  used  for  mains  of  similar  sise 
iu  connexion  with  the  Vymwy  and  the  Thirlmere 
Scheme,  and  those  joints,  although  perfectly  satis- 
factory in  the  distriols  in  which  they  wore  laid,  which 
were  largely  on  rock,  have  not  been  satisfactory  in  this 
particular  district. 

25,586.  {Mr.  BaXfour  Browne.)  But  you  knew  the 
kind  of  material  you  were  laying  this  pipe  in,  of'course, 
when  yon  pat  it  down  firat  P— Yes,  we  did. 

26.586.  And  you  knew  it  was  sand  and  water  P — Yes, 
we  did,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  possible  difficalty  of 
this  sort  was  foreseen  over  certain  pointa. 

25.587.  Then,  why  did  not  you  exjieud  the  lu-ge  sum 
of  money  at  first  in  making  the  joints  satisractory, 
so  that  they  would  not  leak     Because  it  might  have 

been  possibly  a  very  improvident  expenditure. 

25.588.  Ts  it  a  fact  that  ib  was  according  to 
Mr.  Stoneham's  report  that  you  calonlated  it  at  171. 
for  each  joint? — These  are  individual  Joints.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Stoneham  says  that. 

25,689.  If  you  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  joints 
he  mentions,  it  comes  to  58,7182.  P — Yes,  hut  that  is 
assuming  that  all  those  joints  would  want  doing. 
Now,  for  instance,  we  have  got  miles  of  this  main  that 
have  never  been  seen  from  the  dny  it  was  laid.  The 
trouble  is  localized  to  a  certun  point  where  we  have 
all  this  shifting  sub-soil,  and  as  to  other  lengths  the 
main  is  in  the  sam^  state  as  l^e  day  on  which  it  was 
laid,  and  has  never  j^ven  an  hour's  trouble. 

25.590.  I  suppose,  at  the  points  where  the  joints 
leak  there  was  very  serious  damage  done  to  the  rood, 
was  not  there?— Yes,  there  was  damage,  of  coureo. 
Every  opening  of  the  i-oad  diverts  traffic  and  causes 
damage. 

25.591.  If  it  had  been  done  originally  when  you  were 
putting  it  down,  of  course,  there  would  not  have  been 
this  extra  172.  per  joint,  because  that  meant  ^e  taking 
up  of  the  road  P— Yes,  there  would,  because  this  171. 
is  the  average  coat,  and  from  that  has  been  deducted 
the  work  that  has  had  to  be  done  twice  over — that  is, 
the  opening  of  the  ground.  All  tliat  is  put  to  capital 
is  the  additional  works,  not  the  repair  works  at  all. 

25.592.  But  you  have  put  the  172.  per  joint,  if  that 
is  the  right  figni-e  to  capital  account  P — If  that  is  the 
right  figure,  we  have  put  the  additional  works  to 
capital. 

25,693.  (Bir  George  Bruce.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
water  in  the  sand  there,  is  not  there  P — That  is  so. 

25,594.  And  does  not  that  vrater  sometimes  pass 
through,  and  it  becomes  dryP — Yes,  in  some  pares  of 
the  route  of  this  main,  through  Merton,  for  instance, 
when  the  main  was  laid  it  was  just  like  eugar.  It  was 
as  dry  ns  possible.  But  at  other  times  of  she  year  the 
whole  of  this  sand  is  practically  alive  with  water. 

25.596.  We  know,  I  think,  that  all  such  foundations 
are  extremely  treacherous  P — Yes. 

26..*>96.  Engineers  are  not  omniscient,  and  cannot 
always  foresee  what  may  happen  P — No.  I  have  been 
reminded  of  this  on  several  occasions,  both  before  this 
Oommission,  and  Fariiamontary  Oommittees,  and  by 
Mr.  Stooeham.  Of  course,  if  I  could  have  foreseen 
everything  that  was  likely  to  happen,  more  preoantions 
would  have  been  taken  at  the  time. 

25.597.  You  would  not  have  felt  justified  in  going  to 
very  great  expense  in  order  to  avoid  what  might 
possibly  never  happen.  I  suppose  that  regulated  your 
action  in  the  matter  P — Of  course,  the  desire  was  to 
•pond  only  that  which  was  actually  required. 

26.598.  But  to  spend  all  that  you  thonght  would  be 
reasonably  required  P — Certainly.  Nothing  was  atintod. 
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!nie  joints  were  ran  solid  witli  lead.  The  pipes  wuro 
carefoUf  tested,  and  in  faet  every  known  precantion, 
u  far  u  I  tras  able  to  forRsce,  was  taken,  and  I  venture 
t*  say  if  we  had  orifpi-ally  carried  out  these  Tcr^ 
works  that  we  have  oarried  ont  now,  before  their 
necessity  had  been  proved,  T  should  have  hiid  myself 
open  to  an  assertion  uiat  we  had  done  a  very  great  deal 
ot  Torfc  &a,t  iras  ntterly  nnneoessary. 

25.599.  Do  yon  think  yoar  wisdom  or  unwiadom_  in 
this  particnlnr  case  depends  at  all  npon  the  qneiition 
before  the  Commission  of  whether  pnrcnasg  is  desirable 
or  undesirable  P — I  thinK  it  is  the  wildest  suggestion. 

[Mr.  Fember.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  because 
that  is  a  question  I  have  been  puzzling  myself  over  for 
a  long  time. 

{Chainrytn.)  I  understand  it  depends  upon  the 
rPTiBion  of  capital  and  revenue  acconnts. 

{Mr.  B(^our  Browne.)  And  also  to  a  certain  extent 
apon  the  management  of  the  company. 

(Jfr.  Pewber.)  But  he  aays  I  have  only  charged  that 
mount  which  I  ought  to  have  charged  at  first. 

26.600.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  should  like  the 
figures  from  Mr.  Bestler,  because  he  said  that  ho  had 
deducted  ihe  opening  of  streets  twice,  bnt  I  do  not 
know  thatP — That  is  so,  the  auditor  has  seen  to  that. 

25.601.  If^u  will  show  me  the  figures  of  how  much 
it  has  cost,  we  will  be  able  to  judge  P— The  auditor  has 
ilready  done  that, 

Be^amined  by  Mb.  Clauds  Biogailat. 

25.602.  Jnst  a  question  npon  this  last  point.  Has 
this  question  of  the  allocation  of  the  ezpenditure  which 
Jon  have  had  to  Incur  with  regard  to  these  mains  been 
nefore  the  auditor  P — Tes,  it  has  been  before  the  auditor 
«3r  9  oocaideiiible  time. 

^603.  Yon  aro  speaking  now  of  the  Government 
»o«rtor  P— Tes,  Mr.  Stoneham. 

2S,6o^_  Has  it  also  been  before  the  auditors  of  your 
**'opaiiy  who  are  elected  by  tho  shareholders? — ^It'has. 
^^,60&.  Has  this  matter  been  gone  in  carefully  by 

StoxiehamP— Yes. 
«^*''^06,  Has  he  raised  anyquestion  upon  this  question 
Q  *"o<5»*tionP— Yes.  It  was  first  of  all  passed  by  the 
t^j^^'^^nent  auditor  without  question,  after  all  the 
^r^-  **«ad  been  explained.  Then  Mr.  Stoneham  went 
T  J  "^ttry  carefullj^.  He  would  not  sign  the  acconnt, 
.  p^^^t  on  the  first  occasion,  but  he  submitted  all 
*°  counsel,  and  took  their  advice  npon  it, 
'  ■ic  would  sign  it  at  all. 

Then  Mr.  Stoneham  bad  this  matter  under 
^j^^\dLerati3n  for  a  long  timeP — Yes,  he  had. 

25.608.  When  you  say  it  was  before  Mr.  Stoneham 
{or  some  time,  do  yon  mean  for  some  weeks,  or  what  P 
--For  12  months  or  more. 

25.609.  For  12  months  he  was  oonRidering  how  this 
allocation  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  repairs  to 
these  mains  P — Yes.  I  may  say,  as  far  as  T  understand 
it,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Stoneham  had  any  difficulty  as 
regards  its  being  a  charge  to  capital.  But,  in  fskOt,  his 
hukdi  were  to  a  certain  extent  tied  by  the  claose  in  the 
Act  of  1897.  ThisdaoHe  had  reference  to  the  repairing 
of  the  main  along  the  Hampton  Court  Koad.  and  in 
that  clause  the  words  "restore  and  make  good"  were 
used  by  the  council  for  Middlesex,  who  were  the  parties 
at  whose  instance  the  clause  was  inserted. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  I  think  ifyo-a  put  Mr.  Stone, 
ham's  tetter  to  tho  Local  Uoremment  Board  upon  tho 
notes  it  will  explain  the  iiiattcr  very  fully. 

25.610.  (Jlfr.  Glaucle  Baggallay.)  L  do  not  know  tlio 
letter,  so  1  will  not  put  it  on  the  notes  myself  till  I 
have  Been  it ;  but  you  could  have  done  that,  if  yoft  had 
liked.  {To  the  wi<»M«.)  This  matter  was  before  Mr. 
Stonehun,  as  I  nnderstanj,  for  about  12  months,  and 
you  say  he  took  oonnsel'a  opinion,  and  has  he  a{)proTCil 
the  allocation  as  it  stands  now  P  —Yes,  he  has. 

(After  a  short 


25,611.  The  constitutod  anthoritT  ior'  crnitroVliiig  Mr.J.W. 
your  allocation  has  approved  the  allocation  which  yon  Butttr. 
have  made  ?— Yes,  he  ha.s. 


25.612.  Now.  to  pass  from  that.  I  just  wont  to  ask 
yon  one  question  upon  some  other  matter,  and  that  is 
wit^  regard  to  competition.  If  you  have  compefeiticm  ' 
in  the  streets  between  companius,  does  that  very 
materially  increase  the  inoonTsnieiice  to  the  public  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  roads,  particularly  wnen  it  is  : 
oncertain  from  whose  main  the  damage  to  the  street 
may  be  coming?— Yes,  aod  that  is  a  very  seriovs 
objection  now  in  the  case  where  there  is  asphalte  or 
wood  paving. 

25.613.  Quite  so,  and  therefore  the  relief  to  the ' 
companies  from  the  obligation  to  compete  is  not  only 
an  advantage  to  tho  companies,  but  is  an  advanta^  to  , 
the  public  using  the  roads  as  well? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
It  is  onlT  a  abort  time  ai;o  that  there  was  a  leakage  in 
Stamford  street,  Blackfriars,  and  notice  was  given  to 
us.  We  searched  for  a  considerable  distance  and  toro 
up,  of  course,  a  tremendous  amount  of  this  asnhalte 
pavement,  we  found  eventually  the  leak  proceeded  from 
the  Lambeth  mains,  distant  nearly  100  feet  from  the 
point  we  were  searching  at.  The  water  had  found  its 
way  under  the  wood  paving,  and  travelled  along  100 
feet  from  the  point  of  leakage. 

25.614.  Where  you  have  got  concrete  under  the 
asphalte  or  wood  pavement  you  may  have  the  mischief 
show  itself  a  long  way  from  the  sonrce  of  the  mischief ; 
it  travels  along  underneath  P — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  with 
the  extension  of  this  more  costly  pavement  the  diflSonlty 
is  daily  increasing. 

25,616.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  for 
fires,  all  tho  water  is  supplied  gratuitously,  is  it  not, 
including  this  extra  pressure  frbich  you  put  on  in 
order  to  provide  the  water  necessary  P— Yes. 

25.616.  Does  that  at  the  i<ame  time  not  only  pdt  upon 
the  companies  the  expense  of  providing  the  water  and 
the  pressure,  but  also  put  upon  them  the  loss  due  to 
increased  leakage  through  fittings  P — Yes.  The  quan- 
tity actoally  returned  in  connexion  with  fire  extinction 
is  a  bagatelle  compared  to  that  actnally  supplied  by 
the  water  companies  for  the  purpose. 

25.617.  When  the  water  is  supplied  under  this  pres- 
sure, of  course,  ihirc  is  f^eat  loss  through  all  the  faulty 
fittings  throughout  the  district  where  the  procure 
is  on? — Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  Fire  Brigade 
only  return  the  actual  quantity  supposed  to  be  pumped 
by  tho  ongines.  Of  course,  if  you  Only  afforded  the 
»apply  aotuallj'  neceasary,  it  would  be  a  case  of  short 
supply.  The  whole  time  a  fire  is  in  progress  tho  supply 
has  to  be  largely  in  eicess  of  the  retiuircments,  and  bM 
to  ho  allowed  to  flow  over  the  dams  continuously. 

25.618.  Then  with  regard  to  your  wells,  you  have  a 
statutory  power  for  sinking  wells,  have  you  not,  on 
any  of  your  lands  P — Yes,  under  tho  Act  of  1884. 

25.619.  Under  seciion  9  of  the  Act  of  1884  yon  have 
statutory  authority  to  sink  wells  on  any  lands  for  the 
time  being  belonging  to  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

25.620.  {Chairman.)  Just  one  question  about  these 
microbes.  Yon  know  the  Reports  of  Sir  Edward 
Frankland,  I  rappose  P—Yes. 

25.621.  Did  he  in  ]896»  I  think  it  was— at  any  rate  it 
appears  in  the  26th  Annual  Beport  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board — soy  this:— ''The  standard  of  100  microbes 

per  cubic  centimetre  as  an  indication  of  efficient 
"  bacterial  filtration  adopted  by  Dr.  Koch  and  miysdf 

ia,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary,  I  consider  it  a 
'*  sufficient,  but  not  an  nndnly  severe  test  to  apply  to 
"  the  filtration  oi'  the  river-derived  supplies  of  the 
"  London  water  companies ;  but  I  desire  it  to  be 
"  distinctly  understood  that  the  infraction  of  this 
"  standard  does  not  throw  suspicion  upon  the  whole- 
"  someness  of  tho  water,  neither  do  I  consider  that  the 
"  presence  of  B.  Coli  commwnia  in  water  is  a  proof  of 
''  sewage  contamination,  because  this  organism  is  one 
"  of  the  mo8t  ubiouitous  and  persistent  of  the  harmless 

microbes  "  P—Yes,  I  had  in  ray  mind  that  there  bad 
been  an  observation  of  that  sort  when  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  was  asking  me,  bnt  I  ccald  not  refer  to  it. 

adjournment.) 


13  Feb. '99 


Mr.  Edmund  Boulhois,  M.P.,  called  and  examined. 


25,622.  {Chait-m(in.)  You,  I  believe,  are  the  chairman 
of  the  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company  ? — Yea. 

26,^3.  And  chairman  of  the  Staines  Boservoira 
Jomt  Gommitt^e  ?— Yes. 


2.'»,624.  And  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Division 
of  East  Morylcbono  ?— Yes. 

.  25.62-'!>.  .And  momber  of  the  London  County  Gounotl  P 
—Yes. 
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25.626.  Kow,  your  company  have  been  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  having  reached  its  maximum  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  as  long  ago  as  1879, 1  believe  P— Tea,  that  is 
so,  due,  I  think,  to  the  careful  management  in  which 
I  claim  no  t»Tt  myself*  because  that  was  done  before 
I  joined  the  Board. 

25.627.  Yon  hare  become  ohainnan  since  1896,  I 
believe,  only?— Tea.  since  1896,  having  been  deputy 
chairman  before  that. 

25.628.  But  you  have  been  a  director  since  1884  P— 
Tes,  since  1884. 

25.629.  Then   yon   completed   paying  your  back 
dividends  in  1887.  1  believe  P— Tea.  in  1887. 

-25.680.  Then  you  b^an  giving  rebates  to  the 
oonsumerB  P — Teu.  "We  began  with  5  per  cent.,  then 
a  few  years  afterwards  it  was  7i.  and  now  it  is  10  per 
ctfnc. 

25,631.  After  the  report  of  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission, did  your  company  set  to  work  to  increase 
its  storage  P— We  did  so. 

£5,632.  Under  your  Act  of  1894  I  believe  you  have 
oonstmoted  Wge  Bubsidenoe  roservoiis  P— Very  large 
sabndenca  reservoin  at  Bam  Efans. 

25.633.  And  additional  alter  beds  P—Tes. 

25,684.  Tou  are  one  of  the  three  companies  that 
joined  in  tl»  Btaines  Beserroirs  Scheme,  are  you  not  t 
^Tes. 

25.635.  Have  you  a  BiU  this  session  in  Parliament  ? 
_We  have  a  Bill  to  make  a  42-inoh  main  fit>m  the 
pumping^  station  at  Hampton  to  our  subsidettce  reser- 
Toirs  atBamea. 

25.636.  That  main  will  t^  Uie  Staines  Beservoir 
water,  will  it  P— Ultimately. 

35.637.  Will  it  take  the  water  which  you  pump  from 
the  Ttvor  at  the  present  time  P— It  ia  for  immediate 
use  aa  well. 

25.638.  When  that  main  has  been  laid,  will  yon  have 
works  sufficient  to  provide  for  many  years'  supply  P — 
We  believe  so. 

25.689.  You  have  joined  in  the  Inter-oommunioatioa 
Bill,  which  has  been  presented,  I  beliere,  this  yearP— 
Tes,  we  have  joined  in  that. 

25.640.  Onn  you  tell  me  what  the  capital  is  under 
that  Intw-oommnnioation  Bill  P  The  Bill  which  yon 
and  the  seven  other  KotropoUtan  companiea  are 
promoting  P— It  is  not  mentioned. 

25.641.  (Mr.  Pmher.)  The  amount  mentioned  in  the 
BiU  is  600,0001.  P— Not  exceeding  600,0001. 

(Mr.  Salfow  Srowne.)  X  think  the  amonnt  is  left  to 
the  Local  Govemmcait  Board  in  the  same  way,  but 
Ikot  to  be  expended. 

{Ohairman.)  Not  to  be  expended  neoess^y,  but  not 
to  exceed  that. 

(ATr.  Pember.)  No.  It  is  not  to  exceed  that  j  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  got  some  control. 

25.642.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  capital  in  your  own 
BiU  for  that  42-inch  main  tram  Hampton  to  S^nea  P — 
ThatiB26O,O00i. 

25.643.  Yon  have  had  oonRiderablo  experience  in  the  ■ 
management  of  those  water  companies,  and  do  yon 
see  any  advantage  to  the  consamer  in  the  purchnBo 
of  the  eight  water  companies  by  some  public  body  ^ — 
There  can  be  no  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the 
district  whidi  my  company  supplies  under  existing 
oircumstauces. 

25.644.  You  mean  that  you  have  reached  jour 
maximum  dividend,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  earn 
it,  so  that  any  additional  pr<^t  that  you  get  must  go 
in  the  relief  of  the  oonsumerP — It  must  go  to  the 
consumer.  At  the  present  time  the  consumer  receives 
considerably  more  than  20,000i.  a  yew,  and  any 
further  profit  must  go  to  the  consumer.  In  fact,  the 
consumer  in  the  West  Middlesex  district  is  an  ordinary 
shareholder  of  the  company,  the  stockholders  being 
debenture  holders  or  in^rence  shareholders.  The 
consumer  is  interested  in  the  company. 

25,645-  Bnt  might  it  not  be  alleged  that  yon  have  no 
interest  in  looking  after  the  advantage  of  that  ordinary 
shareholder,  the  consumer — that  it  does  not  matter  lib 
Tou  in  the  least  whether  he  gets  more  otIobb  relief  P — 
It  cannot  be  alleged  agtunBt  us  in  the  put,  because  we 
have  increased  she  rw4to  from  6  par  oent^  to  7i  per 


cent.,  and  ultimately  to  10  per  cent,,  all  by  oarefal 
mauagemeut. 

25.646.  Yes;  but  I  oan  conceive  that  this  might  be 
alleged  —  do  not  understand  me  as  advancing  any 
opinions  of  my  own — I  only  want  you  to  meet  sag. 
Keations  that  may  be  made,  I  oan  understand  that 
uiis  might  be  aUeged,  that  if  the  management 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  of  the 
consumer,  ha  would  have  got  7  per  cent,  reduction 
instead  of  5  and  12  instead  of  10,  and  so  on— that  thwe 
would  have  been  more  rebate  for  him  if  the  conoem 
had  been  managed  by  somebody  who  was  a  represen- 
tative  of  his  interests,  and  not  a  representative  of  a 
body  of  shareholders  P— I  v&rj  mnoh  doubt  that.  The 
Boutl  of  Direction  is  an  honourable  board. 

25.647.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  thatP— 
They  treat  the  oonsumer  mrly  and  well,  indeed  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  expenses  of  management  ahonld 
increaae. 

(3fr.  E.  W.  Cripp9.)  What  I  see,  aa  the  Ohainnan 
owerves,  is,  tiiat  you  being  the  bead  of  a  oommeroial 
oompany,  hare  no  further  interest  in  the  matter  as  a 
oommeroial  company,  excepting  that  you  wonld  wish 
to  do  what  you  could  for  those  that  you  supply. 

(3fr.  Pemb«r.)  If  they  do  not  manage  weU,  tiiey  will 
not  get  their  own  10  per  oent. 

(Mr.  Bajfour  Brovme.)  Let  Mr.  Bonlnois  answer. 

25.648.  (Oltairman.)  The  moment  yon  hare  got  your 
10  per  cent,  year  interest  ceases  P — I  say  not,  I  say  the 
experience  of  the  past  shows  that  it  does  not  cease 
that  by  careful  management  we,  although  giving  oar 
shareholders  their  10  per  cent.,  have  managed  to 
increase  the  rate  of  relwto  which  has  gone  to  the 
consumer ;  and  I  unhe^tatingly  say  that  if  we  had 
been  left  alone  during  the  past  few  years,  a  smaU 
additional  rebate  mi^t  have  been  given  to  the 
oonsumer. 

25.649.  Left  alone  by  whom  P — We  have  had  to  spend 
enormous  sums  of  money  in  defending  our  interests  in 
Parliament,  and  before  Royal  Oommissions  and  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  I  do  not  sa;  that  the  sum  which 
has  been  expended  would  amount  to  eufficient  to  give 
2^  per  cent,  rebate,  but  it  would  be  going  towards 
rebate,  and  would  amount  to  a  considerable  snm. 

25.650.  Yon  mean  that  the  consumers  in  your 
district  hare  reaUy  paid  all  the  expenses  of  ventilating 
the  views,  for  instance,  of  the  London  County  Connoil, 
in  their  several  BUls  P — ^Absolutely. 

25.651.  And  the  inquiries  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commis- 
sion and  this  Commission  P — Oertuuly. 

25.652.  They  have  been  paid  b^  the  consumers  P — 
Not  only  the  consumers  of  my  district,  but  the  rate- 
payers also  hare  been  paying. 

25.653.  (Mr,  SoUam.)  They  pay  twice  overP— 
They  pay  twice  over. 

25.654.  (CAatrman.)  How  the  ratepayers?  I  do  not 
quite  foUow  that  P— Because  the  ratepaywa  have  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  other  side. 

25.655.  (fifir  John  Doriiiffton.)  Of  the  London 
County  Council  P — Yes,  the  London  County  Council, 
because  it  is  the  London  County  Council  that  have 
been — I  do  not  use  the  word  inridiousiy — attacking 
the  water  companies. 

25,650.  Your  consumers  have  paid  the  expenses 
which  have  been  incurred  by  the  company,  and  the 
ratepayers  in  general  have  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
othoT  side  P->The  ratepayer  and  consumer. 

25.657.  (Chairman.)  The  London  County  Counoil  get 
their  costs  from  the  ratepayer,  and  yon  are  obliged  to 
get  your  costs  from  the  oonsumer— .that  in  how  it 
works  P — lliat  is  so. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tc  is  like  costs  coming  oat  of  the 
estate. 

25.658.  (Chairman.)  In  your  capacity  of  member  of 
the  County  Council  you  must  bear  a  little  of  the 
responsibility  of  that  state  of  things,  X  suppose.  How- 
ever, you  have  not  quite  either  admitted  or  denied  the 
suggestion  I  was  putting  to  you,  which  is  that  a 
management  consisting  of  consnmera'  and  ratcpay^«' 
roproiientatives  would  have  been  more  keen  and  active 
even  than  yourselves,  much  as  you  have  done  irt  getting 
rebates  for  the  consumer — that  whereas  you  have  no 
direct  interest  beyond  the  ordinary  very  theoretical 
satisfaction  ef  doing  one's  general  duty,  you  hare  no 
direct  interest  in  benefiting  the  consumer  P— Kone 
beyond  what  your  Lordship  mentions. 
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(Sir  George  Bruce.)  1  snppoBe  members  of  tho  London 
County  Coancil  are  rerj  mnoh  in  the  same  poaiLion — 
they  have  nothing  personally  to  gain  in  any  way. 

25,659.  (Ohainnan.)  Ko,  nothing  personally  to  gain, 
bnt  thsy  may  be  atimolated  and  driven  by  thetr  electors 
^that  is  the  theory — that  their  electors,  being  oon- 
EHDiorB  of  water,  wonld  keep  them  np  to  a  mark  of 
effioienoy  whioh  the  director  of  a  water  company  does 
not  ftttamP  —  In  my  case  my  constitaents  nalnrally 
keep  me,  m  chunnan  of  the  water  company,  up  to  as 
li^  a  state  as  the  company  will  go. 


).  Perhaps  that  is  the  explanation  of  these  large 
icbates.  But  you  see  what  I  want  you  to  deal  with  in 
your  own  way.  Do  you  tbink  that  a  management  by 
representatives  of  Hob  ratepayers  and  tho  oonsnmers 
would  effect  more  economies,  and  do  better  for  the 
coMomer  than  yonr  Board  of  the  West  Middlesex 
Company  has  done  ? — Personally,  I  do  not  think  that 
irould  be  the  case,  beeaase  the  expenses  of  management 
have  not  increased  disproportionately  since  the  maxi- 
mnm  dividend  was  paid  to  our  shareholders;  and  if 
there  was  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to 
be  lavish  in  e]q)enditare,  it  would  hare  berome  apparent 
by  this  time. 

25.661.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Ton  have  had  10  years 
or  11  years,  have  yon  not  P— I  tbink  it  is  more. 

25.662.  (Mr.  Sd^owr  Brotone.)  1877  is  the  year  P—Tes 
since  1877. 

25.663.  (Kr.  De  Boah  Porier.)  But  yonr  position  is  so 
assured  as  regards  the  shareholders,  that  yon  really 
are  carrying  on  an  undertaking  in  which  yon  bare  no 
pecuniary  interest  P — I  do  not  say  that. 

25.664.  Bnt  yonr  position  is  so  absolutely  safe  as 
regiurds  the  shareholders  P— I  am  not  so  sure  witb  what 
goes  on  around  one.  There  is  the  amount  which  we 
have  to  pay  to  the  Chamberlain's  Fund,  which  may 
erentoally  absorb  the  amount  which  goes  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  might  ultimately  touch  the  shareholder. 

25.665.  {Ohairmam.)  You  mean  that  your  pigments 
under  the  sinking  fnnd  clauses  might  ultimately 
trench  eron  upon  the  10  per  cent.  P — It  might. 

(Afr.  Pember.)  Ton  see  there  is  only  one  per  cent, 
nargin. 

{Ohairmain.)  Tee. 

25.666.  But  there  is  a  profit,  is  not  there,  out  of  that 
one  per  cent,  margin  which  you  have  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  etay  that.  That  is  a  question  that  I  do  not 
think  I  could  answer,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  profit 
on  the  one  per  oent.   It  mnst  be  very  small. 

25.667.  But  it  would  be  considerable  if  the  debenture 
capital  is  very  large.  It  would  amount,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  a  good  round  snm  P — I  bave  not  worked  that 
oat. 

Chairman.)  Bat,  however,  a  more  serious  considera- 
tion still,  I  suppose,  is  that  your  debenture  capital  mnst 
be  earning  the  same  profit  &3  yonrshare  capital,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  pay  the  sinking  fnnd  instalmenta  with- 
out trenching  upon  yonr  ordinary  sources—  upon  your 
shareholdors'  iuterest 

(Mr.  Femler.)  In  fact,  the  assumption  that  he  pays 
some  per  oeut.  mnBC  be  a  iiut. 

25.668.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  but  the  basis  of  the  sinking 
fund  clauses  is  that  your  debenture  capital  is  earning 
the  same  profit  as  your  other  capital  ?— X  ea. 

25.669.  If  that  is  not  realised,  1  per  oent.  will  not  go 
very  far  w  help  yon  out  P — No,  but  at  present,  of 
course,  we  hare  not  begun  to  pay  to  the  Chamberlain's 
Fnnd. 

25,070.  (Major- General  Seott.)  The  rate  upon  which 
the  oontribution  to  the  sinking  fund  is  calculated  is 
the  average  of  the  interest  earned,  not  only  upon  the 
shares,  but  upon  the  loan  capital,  is  it  not? — Up6n 
the  whole  of  the  capital. 

25,671.  (Chairman.)  Bnt  as  you  have  got  at  the 
present  moment  a  capital  that  is^  Mming  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  yon  borrow  half  a  million  on  debentures, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  that  half  a  million  will  also  earn 
the  same  araonnt  of  profit  P« Yes. 

(Maior-Oen^l  8coU.)  Bather  less,  is  it  not,  because 
the  debenture  interest  comes  in. 

(Chairman.)  Ko  ;  you  assume  that  the  half  million 
will  earn  the  10  per  oent. — you  deduct  the  3  per  cent, 
you  pay  on  your  debentiues  and  1  per  cent.  Sot 


management,  and  6  per  cent,  goes  to  the  Ohamberlaiu's  Mr,  E. 
fund ;  that  is  it,  is  it  not  P  Btabtois 

(Mr.  PemUr.)  Ko,  not  quite,  I  tbink.  '^'^ • 

(Mr.  BaJ/our  Browne.)  Not  6  per  cent.  It  is  the  19  Fob. 
average  rate.  ■«» 

(Witness.)  It  is  spread,  over  the  whole  capital. 

(Sir  Jc^  Doringion.)  Bnt  on  the  assumption  that  the 
other  ca|tttal  is  p^inff  10  per  cent  ? 

(Mr.  Bal/ottr  Brtnom.)  Yes. 

(ChaiArman.)  At  present  the  whole  of  the  capital  is 
paying  10  per  cent.  P 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  No. 

(Sir  Qtorga  Brwse)  It  is  only  ^  old  oapital. 

(Chairman.)  The  old  share  capital. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  The  old  share  capital,  and  not 
the  debentures. 

(Jfo/or-G'enaral  Beott.)  The  contribution  is  reduced 
by  the  cUbenture  interest. 

(Ohairmom.)  Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Pflm&ar.)  It  dotis  not  make  very  mnoh  diSerenoe 
to  the  whole  sum. 

{.Chairman.)  If  the  debenture  capital  of  these  com- 
^mies  goes  on  increasing  as  it  has  done  of  late,  and 
Parliament  only  allows  them  to  raise  capital  by 
debentures,  there  will  oome  a  time  then  irhen  the 
sinking  fund  contribution  will  diminish  almost  to 
nothing,  will  not  there  P  I  mean  if  the  debenture 
oapital  becomes  three  or  four  times  what  the  share 
capital  is,  then  any  additional  debenture  oapital  will 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  sinking  rand  P  Is 
not  that  so  P 

(Sir  John  XhringUm.)  It  will  gradually  reduce  it. 

25,6^.  (Chturman.)  It  will  gradually  decrease,  but» 
however,  we  need  not  go  into  these  uaborate  calcu- 
lations, perhaps.  (To  the  witneu.)  I  ahoold  like  to 
have  your  view  about  tho  economy  in  management 
that  would  result  from  a  purchase  of  these  undei^ 
takings,  and  having  them  all  in  one  hand.  Do  you 
ihinki  or  do  you  not  think,  that  considerable  eoonomy 
in  management  might  be  realised  f — Personally  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  great  saving  if  tM  eom- 
pauies  were  all  under  one  management. 

25.673.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  some  saving  P— 
Not  appreciable. 

25.674.  You  would  save  the  directors'  fees,  to  begin 
with  ? — Then  if  tou  save  the  directors,  yon  mnst  haTe  a 
very  highly  pata  staff  of  officii. 

25.675.  The  oommittee  of  the  County  Council  that 
would  scorn  payment  P — The  London  County  Council 
is  a  shifting  body,  and  the  committee  which  would 
have  tho  management  of  the  water  companies  also  is 
shifting.  I  can  understand  that,  at  an  election,  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  that  committee  might  dis- 
appear i  that  is  quite  probable. 

25.676.  Past  experience  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  P 
— Then  they  must  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of,  again 
I  say,  highly  paid  officials. 

25.677.  But  you  have  got  yonr  highly  piud  officialB 
hare  you  not — you  hare  got  secretaries  and  engineers  P 

—Adequately  paid. 

25.678.  Would  not  a  fewer  number  of  officials 
suffice,  if  all  the  undertakings  were  in  one  hand  P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that.  I  do  not  think  that  it  could 
be  said  that  the  undertaking,  token  as  a  whole  now, 

is  over-manned. 

25.679.  ISo,  because  your  affairs  are  separately 
managed.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  company  as  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  that  we  have  been  just  dealing 
with,  which  has  your  company  and  two  or  three  othen 
overlapping  threo-fourtiia  of  its  territory.  Would  not 
there  be  some  eoonomy  in  management  there ;  would 
not  one  engineer  do  tor  Ijambeth  and  Southwark  P— 
Ona  head  engineer  might  do,  but  it  would  entail  a 
grmt  dwl  of  work  upon  him,  and  he  would  have  to 
Imtb  subordinates.  Z  do  not  think  that  there  would 
be  any  real  economies. 

25.680.  Of  course,  I  take  your  view,  Mr.  BoulnoisF 
— Of  course,  it  mnst  be  purely  problematical ;  I  cam 
only  ofEer  an  opinion. 

26.681.  Do  you  think  the  whole  undertaking  is  too 
large  fbr  any  one  bo^  to  deal  with  P— I  do* 
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Mr.  K.       25,682.  Sapposiug  that  you  picked  out.  for  iostAnce, 
BouXtibiM,   skilled  persuutt ;  lot  us  laku  the  chairmen  of  the 
M.P.     present  eight  companies,  and  some  of  the  oldest  and 
— —     moat  experienced  directors,  and  form  them  into  a 
la-li'eb.'M  board,  and  that  hoard  had  the  mauagement  of  all  the 

  eight  undertakings,  could  not  they  do  it  efficiently  and 

well  P — I  have  not  any  doubt  about  that.   All  I  Bay  is 
that  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  groat ' 
Baving  in  management. 

25.683.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
details  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  single  board — the 
details  which  come  before  the  eight  boards  of  directors 
would  not  be  beyond  tho  power  of  one  board  to  orer- 
look  and  take  control  orer? — A  board  which  had 
nothing  else  to  do  ? 

25.684.  That  is  to  say  a  board  somewhat  di£EcrenUy 
oonatitntcd  from  tho  present  board  of  dizectorsP — A 
boMrd  formed  for  that  purpose. 

25.685.  (Chairman.)  Then  I  suppose  you  would  think 
it  advisable  that  that  bourd  should  bo  well  paid?— I 
believe  in  payment  for  work  myself.  I  beliere  you  get 
the  best  work  out  of  men  who  are  paid  to  do  it. 

25.686.  That  is  not  universal  experienciJ,  is  it?  I 
mean  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unpaid  work  in  this 
country  which  in  not  bad— your  own  as  member  of 
Parliament,  for  instance  P — I  quite  agree  with  diat — I 
suppose  I  am  an  example  of  that  m^Tf.  I  have  worked 
for  the  last  35  years  in  a  good  many  directions  without 
payment,  and  I  have  worked  in  some  for  payment. 

25.687.  And  do  not  you  find  by  experience  that  your 
unpaid  work,  for  instance,  as  member  of  Parliament 
and  as  member  of  the  London  Connty  Council,  is  quite 
as  good  as  your  paid  work  as  cliairman  of  the  West 
Middlesex  Company — perhaps,  i  ought  not  to  have 
asked  that,  but  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
unpaid  work  done  in  this  country ;  we  have  lived  under 
that  belief  hitherto  P — Most  unquestionably. 

25.688.  (Mr.  E.  W.  Cripp$.)  Do  you  know  wh^  the 
Thames  Conservancy  under  the  recent  Act  are  paid  P — 
I  do  not. 

25.689.  Tho  whole  board  P— I  do  not. 

(Kr.  H.  W.  Cripp$.)  1  think  you  would  lEUid  they  are 
satisfied  with  a  very  much  smaller  sum  than  yon 
imagine.   It  is  3,0001.  a  year. 

{Chairman.)  Tea,  we  have  had.  that  figure  given  us,  I 
_  believe. 

25.690.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Taking  tho  general 
run  of  the  requirements  in  a  commercial  buniness,  do 
you  think  that  a  board  of  4ii'ectors  would  be  efficient 
if  the  directors  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  concern 
and  no  salaries,  and  wore  changed  at  short  intervals, 
and  were  not  paid  agents  at  all  P — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  an  efficient  board — not  so  much  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  paid  as  chat  they  were  a 
shifting  body. 

25.691.  {Gliairman.)  How  have  the  different  corpora- 
tions who  have  taken  over  the  waterworks  of  their 
districts  into  their  control  managed  to  be  fairly 
sncceaafnl  P  They  are  ezootly  what  Qeneral  Scott  has 
juscdeacribed — namely,  a  board  of  directors,  without 
payment,  changed  frequently,  and  with  no  interest  in 
the  concern  P— Those  are  quite  small  undertakings 
compared  with  the  undertakings  of  the  eight  London 
water  companiua.  Any  one  of  the  liotropolitan  com- 
panies supplies  a  population  larger  than  the  great 
majority  oi^the  districts  in  the  provinctia. 

25.692.  But  that  is  surely  a  question  simply  of  the 
division  of  labour — I  mean  you  might  have  your  board 

■split  up  into  eight  committeos,  and  each  committee 
would  only  have  the  afibirs  of  one  company  to  deal 
with  P —  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a  board 
constituted  ad  hoe  could  carry  ou  the  undertaking  just 
as  well  as  if  the  boards  uf  the  eight  water  companies 
wore  combined. 

25.693.  But  you  see  no  aHvaiitago  in  that  P — No. 

25,69-t.  (3fr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  That  is,  you  think  that  a 
board  conatituted,  as  3  ou  say  atl  hoc,  would  be  better 
than  a  body  like  tho  London  County  Council,  that  has 
other  business  to  attend  to  P — Uuijuestiouably. 

2.'),(i!'6.  (Chairinan.)  One  witness  of  proat  repuintion 
and  (libtinction  has  told  us  that  a  board  of  experts  is 
aa  execrable  arrange ir en t.  Do  you  sliare  that  vitiw, 
and  think  that  you  cught  to  have  a  board  of  ordinary 
business  men  P — I  think  a  board  of  ordinary  business 
■  m«n  is  probably  better  tlian  a  board  of  experts. 


25,696.  Then  you  agree  with  Sir  Frederick  Bramwcll 
in  that  respeot? — I  would  not  use  such  a  strong 
expression. 

{Ckairnian.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  adjective  is 

not  mine. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  His  was  pretty  strong. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  it  was  strong, 

(Sir  Oeorge  Brace.)  Ho  was  right,  too. 

25,697.. (Chairman.)  I  daresay  he  was.  Bat  uider- 
sLand  me  ns  expressing  no  opinion  of  my  own  on  those 
questions.  I  on^  want  to  elicit  your  views  on  the 
various  points.  Havo  you  at  all  given  your  mind  to 
tho  problem  of  whether  tho  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the 
different  water  companies  would  be  such  as  would 
roanit  in  any  advantage  to  the  consumers  P — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  done  that.  Of  course  it  would 
be  an  enormous  cost,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  could  be  an  advantage  to  the  consumers. 
Of  course,  in  the  caae  of  my  company,  it  conld  not  be 
an  advantage  to  the  consumer. 

25.698.  Any  company  that  has  reached  its  maadmam 
must  be  bought  at  a  disadvantage  by  any  public 
authoritiy,  I  suppose ;  that  is  so  P— I  say  so. 

25.699.  And  the  nearer  it  has  got  to  the  maximum 
dividendl*  the  greater  the  probability  of  disadvantage  P 
— Yes. 

25.700.  Have  you  at  all  considered'  the  sort  of 
arbitration  that  yon  think  would  bo  fair  in  purcbaaine 
the  undertakings  of  the  eight  water  companies  P— I 
think  that  the  usual  arbitrataon  which  is  the  recognised 
mode  of  acquiring  property  from  a  peiwm  who  does 
not  want  to  sell  it  is  the  one  to  which  the  water  com- 
panies should  be  subject. 

25.701.  Yon  mean  an  arlHta%Uon  under  the  Luids 

Glauses  Act  ?— I  do. 

25.702.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  With  regard  to  your 
own  company,  would  you  couaider  you  were  unjuatly 
tronted,  if  you  had  an  absolute  annuity  producing  your 
present  income,  which  is  absolutely  unimprovable  at 
the  prwent  moment ;  and  if  well  secured,  ought  not 
that  to  satisfy  you  F — I  think,  if  the  stock-holders 
received  their  income,  amply  Becured  as  70a  say,  they 
conld  not  raise  any  objection,  but  I  prefer  the 
arbitration. 

25.703.  (Chairman.)  Would  yon  expect,  do  you  mean, 
that  the  arbitration  would  give  them  more  P — It  might. 

25.704.  It  might  give  them  less P— It  might.  I  do 
not  think  it  could.  I  do  not  think  any  fair-minded 
arbitrator  could  give  loss  in  the  case  of  the  West 
Hiddlesex. 

25.705.  Bat  that  fair-minded  arbitrator  would  be 
told,  for  instance;  here  is  a  revenue  that  has  been 
swollen  by  imOToper  application  to  dividend  of  sums 
that  ought  to  have  been  dtjvoteii  to  maintenance  and 
repaii-s  ;  here  is  a  dividend  thnt  has  been  improperly 
swollen  by  some  management  of  the  capital,  which  I 
cannot  quite  express  in  words,  but  which  Mr.  Gomme 
has  explained  to  xia — here  is  obsolete  capital  which  does 
not  represent  existing  works,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  receiving  10  per  cent — it  is  unjust  and  unfair  that 
it  should,  and  you  must  not  take  ihat  into  account. 
Ought  a  fair-minded  arbitrator,  in  your  view,  not  to  take 
those  things  into  consideration  ? — In  the  cose  of  West 
Middlesex,  the  arbitrator  could  take  anything  of  the 
thai  kind  into  cousi del  alien,  but  he  would  be  dealing 
with  a  property  which  has  been  kept  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  emctenoy.  and  he  would  have  to  deal  with 
appreciation  as  well  as  depreciation. 

23.706.  {Mr.  H.  W.  Crlj^pa.)  Would  it  be  fair  in  the 
arbitration  that  you  should  have,  on  behalf  of  your  com- 
pany, and  others  should  have  on  behalf  of  their  compa- 
nies, every  opportunity  of  putting  all  those  questions 
before  the  arbitrator  before  a  decision  is  given  P — 
What  I  should  like  would  be  an  ordinary  open  arbib»- 
tiou  under  the  I^ands  Clauses  Act. 

25.707.  An  open  arbitration  with  power  to  the 
arbitrator  to  hear  all  parties  at  his  discretion? — An 
unfettered  arbitrator. 

2.5,708.  Could  yon  looking  forward  in  any  way 
imagine  any  better  opportunity  to  your  shareholders  of 
getting  more  for  their  interests  than  they  would  have 
at  the  present  time  in  the  stiite  in  which  you  say  your 
company  is  ?  How  would  they  gain,  I  mean,  by  delaying 
the  arbitration  for  so  many  years  P — But  they  do  not 
want  to  sell. 
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25,709-  That  is  another  thin^.  but  pecnniarily  speak- 
ing, do  you  not  think  that  their  present  position  ia  a 
Tery  favourable  one  for  going  before  an  arbitrator  ?— 
kcstfavoorable. 

25.710.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Yon  spoke  just  now 
about  appreciation :  l&  not  that  appreciation  something 
which  you  as  an  existing  company  oaimot  touch  P 
Ion  are  are  limited  absolnlely  to  your  10  per  cent,  f — 

Qaite  so. 

25.711.  Then  why  ehonld  yon  go  for  anything  more 
than  that — why  should  not  you  rest  satisfied  with  that 
being  absolutely  secured  P — My  point  id  that  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  should  be 
treated  in  a  different  way  from  any  other  water 
company  which  has  been  acquired  by  a  municipality. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  instance 
where  a  water  company  has  been  taken  over  by  a  muniui- 
pality,  except  undei  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  where 
they  have  not  stgreed,  and  why  a  different  mode  of  trcal- 
nont  should  be  meted  out  to  the  London  companies,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

2.j,7l2.  But  have  you  examined  the  cases  that  have 
atreiidy  taken  place,  and  have  yon  found  in  regard  to 
those  mnnicipalities  purchasing  water  undertakings  at 
the  present  time  that  the  shareholders  in  the  old 
concerns  have  been  guaranteed  their  absolnie  income, 
as  we  are  anggosting  in  your  case  p — £  oumoc  enter 
into  details  or  particulars  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  these  oompaoies  by  municipalities,  but  I  am  only 
saying  that  all  these  undertakmgs  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  municipalities  under  the  ordinary  recog- 
nised law  of  the  country. 

25.713.  You  would  rather  risk  arbitration  than  have 
the  certain  income  which  you  are  now  receiving  P — I 
»m  not  afraid  of  arbitration  in  the  least  in  my  case. 

25.714.  (Chairman.)  What  more  do  you  think  you 
would  get  by  arbitration  than  jour  present  income 
secured ;  what  more  do  you  think  you  ought  to  get  p — 
I  think  I  ought  to  get  something  for  compulsory 
expropriation. 

25,716.  {Mr.  De  JBock  Porter.)  Something  that  you 
cannot  touch  at  the  present  time  and  never  will  if  the 
tiaiut  qno  remains  P  —  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my 

f resent  position,  and  if  I  am  to  be  taken  orer  I  think 
ought  to  have  a  solatium. 

25.716.  {Chairman.)  Isuppose  you  regard  the  security 
of  the  West  Middlesex  snares  as  being  quite  a  gilt- 
edged  security  and  next  door  to  Consols  f—Equi^  to 

Consols. 

25.717.  "Whereas  you  will  have  to  be  wandering  about 
among  I  du  not  know  what  corporation  stocks  to  find 
an  equivalent  investment  P — If  all  the  companies  were 
bought  up  and  we  will  say  40  millions,  putting  it  low, 
were  floated  on  the  market,  the  10  per  cent,  would  not 
be  nny  too  much  which  the  shareholders  might  got 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  It  would  not  be  any  too 
much  for  finding  a  suitable  investment. 

25.718.  {8ir  John  Sorington.)  But  the  income  yen 
are  getting  30  years  hence  cannot  be  possibly  more 
than  you  get  at  the  present  time  P — No. 

25.719.  {Chairman.)  Ton  have  no  prospeotive  in- 
come ? — No,  none. 

25.720.  You  only  want  to  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  yoar  present  income  and  for  trouble  and  delay 
in  finding  as  good  an  income  in  some  other  direction  P 
—And  alittio  sentiment. 

25,?&1.  Where  is  the  sentiment  P  That  I  shonld  like 
to  have  expluned  to  me  P— There  is  some  sentiment. 
The  stook-Dolders  in  the  West  Middlesex  have  held 
their  stock  from  generatitm  to  generation  like  land.  It 
is  far  better  than  land,  of  oonrse. 

25.722.  Do  yon  mean  your  affections  havo  gathered 
round  the  filter  beds  P 

(3fr.  Pettiber.)  Something  for  the  loss  of  the  lady, 
that  is  what  it  is. 

25.723.  {Chairman.)  Ton  think  there  is  a  sentimental 
loss? — I  think  there  is  a  slight  sentimental  loss. 

25.724.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Has  your  stock  recently 
been  de^t  with  on  tiie  market  on  the  3  or  31  per  cent, 
basis  P— 3i  per  cent. 

25.725.  So  that  you  might  have  a  stock  that  would 
be  an  absolutely  good  3  per  cent,  investment  and  bo 
vorthf  perhaps,  110  P — Yon  might. 

25.726.  Yon  would  nob  consider  that  snfflcient  profit, 
wonld  yon  P — I  Btill  go  back  to  my  old  answer,  that  I 
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prefer  to  go  under  arbitration.  I  prefer  the  usual 
mode  of  dealing  with  matters  of  this  kind  of  compul- 
sory purchase;  I  prefer  the  arbitration,  because  I  know 
that  I  havo  a  magnificent  property. 

25,7^7.  {Major-Q^m-al  Scott.)  Is  there  no  future 
before  your  shareholders,  in  your  opinion,  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  further  capital?  Assuming  that  your 
company  was  retained  as  owners  of  this  undertaking, 
with  a  prospect  of  supplying  so  many  more  million 
people,  is  there  no  future  before  your  shareholders  from 
Lhat  point  of  view  P — No,  none. 

{Mr.  Bcdfowr  Browne.)  It  is  all  sold  under  the  auction 

clau.ses. 

25,728.  {Major-Ginic^-al  ScoH.)  But  the  question,  of 
course,  of  the  terms  on  which  yon  raise  capital  and 
expend  it  would  have  to  bo  a  matter  of  bargain  between 
yourselves  and  Parliament,  would  it  not ;  and  would 
not  Parliament  allow  you  a  fair  commercial  profiit,  do 
you  not  suppose,  on  the  expenditure  of  future  capital  P 
— Hitherto  P&rliament  has  not  done  so. 

25,720.  But  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the 
companies  has  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt  at  least 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  it  not.  Probably  the  case 
has  never  presented  itself  of  an  indefinite  continuation 
of  your  undertaking,  with  the  prospect  of  expending 
a  I^ge  amount  of  capital  to  supply  several  more  million 
people,  but  would  not  that  as  a  commercial  under- 
taking give  you  some  prospect  if  you  made  a  fair 
bargain  with  Parliament  for  some  future  profit  P — If 
Parliament  altered  its  mode  of  dealing  with  the  water 
companies,  there  might  be  a  prospect  of  larger  profits. 

25.730.  {Mr.M.  W.  Crippa.)  Parliament  must,  as  yon 
say,  alter  its  mode  from  what  it  has  done  for  sometime 
past  in  order  to  do  that  P — And  not  deprive  the  oom- 
panies  of  any  future  profit. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  But  has  not  the  sinking  fund 
been  established  as  it  were  with  a  view  of  very  approxi- 
mate parchaso. 

{Mr.  BtUfmr  Browne.)  It  is  not  the  sinking  ftand  that 
Mr.  Bonlnois  is  referring  to,  it  is  making  them  raise 
all  the  capital  by  tho  auction  clauses,  and  that  does  not 
go  into  tne  hands  of  existing  shareholders,  but  into 
some  other  body's  hands. 

25.731.  {Major-Geiieral  Beott.)  Quito  so;  but  if  it  was 
intended  that  a  company  was  to  continoe  and  smjply 
its  fair  proportion  of  that  popnlation  which  Lord 
Balfonr's  Oommission  considered  would  exist  in  fatore 
yeara,  would  there  not  be  some  prospeot  of  the  com- 
pany making  a  bargain  with  Parliament  which  would 
leave  it  some  fair  profit  on  the  expenditure  of  that 
large  amount  of  capital  which  would  be  necessary  P — 
Parliament  would  have  to  alter  its  present  mode  of 
proceeding  with  the  water  companies. 

25.732.  Do  ^ou  consider  that  it  wonld  be  fair  to  leave 
the  company  in  chaise  of  the  nndwtaklng,  with  the 
dnty  of  expending  several  millions  more  on  the  {^tnie 
population,  without  allowing  it  a  fair  commercial  proflc  P 
— Of  course,  in  my  ease,  we  are  limited  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  the  10  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  profit. 

25.733.  But  are  there  no  contingent  advantages  in 
tho  expenditure  of  this  large  capital  

{Chaw-man.)  Not  to  present  siiareholders. 

25.734.  (Mr.  Lewia.)  I  suppose  the  only  way  in  whioh 
the  existing  shareholders  could  benefit  by  the  increased 
worbi  referred  to  by  General  Scott  is  by  Parliament 
permitting  you  to  increase  yonr  ordinary  stock  P — 
Yes. 

25.735.  That  is  the  only  way  P— Yes. 

25.736.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  works  were  put  upon 
yonr  company  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  by  the 
demand  for  an  increased  supply,  whioh  would  cost  you. 
say,  10,000,000!.,  and  you  were  allowed  to  raise  that 
capital  by  shares,  there  would  be  a  doubt  whether  you 
could  continue  paying  then  the  whole  body  of  yonr 
shareholders  the  10  per  cent,  that  you  pay  them  now. 
Yon  mi^ht  foil  below  the  10  per  cent,  for  some  years  P 
— We  might  fall  below  the  10  per  cent. 

25.737.  Yonr  present  shareholders  can  never  got 
more,  and  they  might  by  large  expenditure  be  reduced 
to  something  less  r — ^That  is  the  position  they  might 
be  in  if  you  put  it  in  that  way— if  an  enormous  sum 
had  to  be  expended  which  was  not  immediately 
remnneratiTB. 


Mr.  E. 
SotUaoiii, 
MJ*. 
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25,738.  Let  me 
nothing  like  tibat. 


take  a  conoroto  example — there  is 
Snpposing  the  OTerwhelming  foi-co 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATEB  SUFPLT: 


Jfr.  £.  of  public  opinion  drove  you  to  "Wales  to  get  a  supply 

BmUtuntf  from  there,  and  that  that  involved  an  expenditure  of 

M.P,  some  20  or  30  millions,  spread  over  10  or  15  yeara,  during 

  wbioh  there  was  no  return;  it  might  be  that  during 

13Feb.*99  those  yeara  your  existing  ^aroholders'wonld  get  less 

--  than  their  10  per  cent,  dividend  ? — That  might  be  so. 

25.739.  Therefore,  the  position  of  your  favoured 
company  is  this :  that  your  present  shareholders  cannot 
be  better  oflF  than  they  are,  but  they  might,  by  large 
future  expenditure,  be  reduced  to  some  worse  con- 
dition P  —They  are  quite  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  that. 

25.740.  However,  I  presume  you  say  you  think  you 
ought  to  be  treated  as  everybody  else  has  been  treated 
and  arbitrated  upon  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and 
I  suppose  you  would  strongly  object  to  the  peculiar  and 
special  arbitration  clauses  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  London  County  Council? — Tes,  strongly. 

25.741.  I  mean,  do  you  approve  of  the  idea  of  allowing 
an  arbitrator  to  have  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  I^Iia- 
mont ;  for  instance,  that  is  to  go  behind  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  repeal  l^em  in  eSaot  his  award  ?— No,  I 
do  not. '  The  proposed  clause  of  the  London  County 
Council  nu^es  ^e  arbitrator  above  all  law  and  above 
Parliament. 

25.742.  Yes,  m  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  does  so. 
Do  you  think  these  sinking  fund  clauses  will  end  by 
diminishing  or  doing  away  with  the  rebate  that  you 
havu  been  able  to  give  to  consumers  P— I  think  so.  I 
think  it  must  eventually  turn  out  so.  We  have  not 
begun  to  pay  yet,  but  we  shall  have  to  pay  something 
like  20,0001.  a  year  to  the  Chamberlain  Fund,  and  that 
is  a  little  short  of  the  amount  which  we  are  paying 
back  to  the  consumer  now. 

25.743.  So  that  you  will  hare  to  pay  away  the  rebate 
you  now  give  to  the  consumers  P — It  must  ultimately 
come  from  the  consumer's  pocket. 

(Ciia!r)nan.)  Of  course  it  cannot  come  from  anybody 
else's  that  I  can  see. 

25.744.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porier.)-  Theuiif  the  rebate  goes, 
do  you  think  the  interest  up<m  jrour  capital  is  in  danger 
too — ^the  dividend  P — I  think  it  is. 

26.745.  {Ghairman.)  Do  you  mean  it  is  possible  that 
the  effect  of  the  sinking  fund  cUuses  may  be,  not  only 
to  deprive  the  oonsumera  of  the  benefit  of  the  rebate, 
but  actiully  to  entrench  upon  the  dividend  your  share- 
holders get? — I  think  that  is  quite  possible.  Every- 
thing, of  course,  depends  upon  cue  increased  business 
whitm  they  get  from  the  increased  capital. 

25.746.  Tes,  everything  depends  upon  the  profit  yon 

can  get  out  of  your  debenture  capital  ? — ^Tea. 

25.747.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  I£  that  is  possible,  might 
not  it  be  wise  to  take  an  absolute  annuity  P—A^in,  I 
say,  we  are  quite  willing  to  run  the  risk.  We  have  got 
a  fine  business  which  we  Ibelieve  can  be  made  more 
prosperous  than  it  is  even  now. 

25.748.  {Majw-Geiteral  Bcott.)  More  prosperous  as 
regards  voursnlvea? — It  cannot  be  more  prosperous 
to  the  shareholders  than  it  is  at  the  moment,  unless 
Parliament  altera  ita  way  of  dealing  with  us. 

2-'i,749.  Are  you  willing  to  t^ke  the  risk  without  any 
prospect  of  coatingent  advantage?  Yon  say  you  are 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  continuing  and  going  to 
Wales,  and  so  on.  Surely  it  is  not  usual  for  people  to 
take  a  risk  without  a  prospect  in  their  own  minds  of 
some  contingent  advantage  to  compensate  them  for 
that  risk,  imkve  vou  no  oontingont  advaut^e  in  view 
in  doing  that  ?— lliere  cannot  be  my  advantage,  as  I 
Bay.  The  ahareholder  has  got  hia  10  per  cent.,  and  he 
caonot  get  any  more  unless  farliament  alters  its  mode 
of  dealiuK  with  ns. 

26,7-50.  But  do  you  hope  that  Parliament  will  P— It  is 
quite  possible.  I  think  that  tbo  oompaniea  hafe  been 
somewhat  unfairly  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  and  I  have 
great  hopes  that  some  day  they  may  see  that  an 
injustice  has  been  done,  and  that  they  will  alter  the 
mode  of  dealing. 

25,751.  {Mr.  Pemier.)  I  suppose  your  evidence  is 
given  on  the  supposition  that  the  sinking  fund  will  be 
abolished  if  purchase  takes  place  P— Certainly. 

25,762.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Portor.)  But  do  not  you  think 
that  if  Parliament  sanctioned  the  abandonment  of  tho 
sinking  fund  it  would  require  seme  equivalent  out  of 
the  companies  ? — The  amount  that  goes  to  the  sinking 
fund  beKJngs  to  the  companies,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
Parliament  ought  to  expect  anything. 


25.753.  But  hardly — ^they  cannot  divide  it— it  has  to 
•be  impounded  for  the  benefit  o{  the  public P— No ;  in 

my  case  it  belongs  to  the  consumer,  and  if  the  oon- 
Rumer  in  my  district  only  understood  the  question,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  go  to  Parliament  and  plmd  his 
cause  in  pwson  before  a  committee,  if  he  could  get  any 
loom. 

25.754.  (Ghairman.)  That  is  one  difficulty  that  I  have 
felt  here,  that  we  have  nobody  who  represents  the 
consumer  or  even  the  ratepayer?— I  represent  the 
consumer  in  my  diatrict  as  well  as  the  company. 

25,766.  In  which  of  your  various  capacities  are  you 
representing  the  consumer — as  Member  of  Parliament 
do  you  mean  F — As  Member  ot  Parliament  and  as 
member  of  the  London  Couuty  Council.  I  have  been 
sent  four  times  to  the  London  County  Council  to 
represent  the  consumers'  interest  in  the  wat^  question. 

26.756.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has 
ever  been  directed  to  this,  hut  it  is  a  difBculty  which 
has  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  which  nobody  that  has 
appeared  before  ua  seems  to  be  competent  to  deal 
with,  and  it  ia  this :  Snppoaing  the  London  County 
Council  became  the  purchaser  of  the  eight  London 
water  companies ;  we  know  that  they  intend  to  go  to 
Wales,  and  to  spend  a  sum  of  money  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  fix,  in  order  to  bring  water  from  Wales; 
the  necessity  for  that  will  be  lai^ely  the  needs  of  the 
outside  districts,  will  it  not  P — No  doubt. 

25.757.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  will  fall  upon 
the  London  ratepayer  just  as  much  as  upon  the 
Middlesex,  or  the  Essex,  or  the  Hertfordshire  ratepayer 
in  the  outside  diatricta  P — It  seems  to  me  to  be  so. 

25.758.  Then  that  will  be  making  London  pay  for 
the  ijupply  of  needs  that  are  not  Landoii  iieeds  P — 

Just  so. 

25.759.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  suggest  any 
scheme  of  amalgamation  or  purohaae  by  which  the  risk 
of  that  injustice  would  be  avoided  p~  I  am  afraid  1 
cannot ;  the  only  thing  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  things 
should  remain  in  atatu  quo. 

25.760.  In  fact,  you  think  the  existing  companies  are 
the  best  mode  of  supplying  London  with  watOT  P— I  do. 
The  ratepayer  looks  to  the  water  compaay  to  supply 
him  with  water,  and  he  is  at  no  risk  himself. 

25.761.  Let  me  auppoae  that  a  supply  from  Wales 
became  neoessary,  just  to  take  that  for  a  moment,  I 
am  not  saying  it  is  so,  but  assume  that  a  supply  from 
Wales  becomes  necessary,  that  means  a  large  expen- 
diture; and  do  you  think  the  London  water  companies 
are  capable  of  combining  to  meet  l^at  expenditure 
fully  and  frankly?— I  do. 

25.762.  You  see  they  have  shirked  even  the  com- 
paratively trivial  expenditure  of  the  Staines  Besorvoirs, 
only  three  of  them  have  had  the  courage  to  join  in 
that  undertaking? — ^We  must  proceed  hj  degrees  in 
those  matters. 

25.763.  But  there  are  a  good  nuu^  dM;rees  to  jump 
up  ? — Of  course  tho  Staines  Reservoirs  Scheme  was  a 
new  departure,  and  water  companies  aro  like  other 
bodies;  they  do  not  move  as  rapidly,  perhaps,  as 
individuals.  But  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
whole  of  the  companies  will  come  into  one  scheme,  of 
either  amalgamation  or  federation. 

25.764.  Do  ^ou  think  amalgamation  possible? — I 
think  it  is  quite  possible.  There  are  diffioolties,  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable. 

25.765.  We  were  told  there  were  difflcultim  about 
rates,  and  other  difBoulties  of  various  kinds  that  were 
really  quite  insnrmonntablo ? — No  doubt;  but  -the  gas 
companies  oould  aniak;amate,  and  I  see  no  reason  iroy 
the  water  companies  ^nld  not,  also. 

35.766.  {Mr.  R.  W.  Orippa.)  An  Act  of  Parliament 
wonld  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  anuJga- 
mation  to  alter  the  different  rates  of  the  companies  as 
they  exist  at  present  P — Yes,  necessarily. 

25.767.  (O&otrman.)  To  take  that  subject  about  rates, 
do  you  think  any  eqoaliaatiou  of  rates  in  London  is  a 
practicable  thinsr  P — It  is  practioable,  of  course,  but  I 
think  there  would  be  a  loud  outcry. 

25.768.  I  suppose  there  wonld  not  be  an  outcry  if  all 
thi3  rates  were  out  down  to  your  present  rates  P — ^o. 

25.769.  Except  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  in 
the  other  companies? — No,  but  the  ratepayers  would 
atltfer  very  considerably.  The  consumer,  of  course, 
would  say  nothing.  He  would  be  satiafiod,  but  the 
ratepayer  would  not. 
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25.770.  Yoa  mean  it  mmld  haire  to  be  made  up  ont- 
of  the  rates  P— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

25,/71.  There  irould  be  a  large  defioienoj,  of  course  P 
—There  wonld  be  a  large  deBciency. 

25.772.  A  deficiency  of  Botnething  like  a  qnartar  of 
Ate  present  total  income—-  P 

(Jfr.  Tmber.)  240,0001.  a  year  it  is  fixed  at,  yon 
remember. 

(Chaiman.)  250.000Z.  odd. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  I  am  not  cjnite  sure — I  haTe  got  it 
■omewhere — but  I  rather  think  you  are  right. 

(Chairman.)  I  thought,  it  was  over  250,0001.  for  the 
irtiole  of  Water  London. 

(Kr.  Pem&er.)  Tea ;  it  was  161,0001.  for  some  of  the 
companies,  and  then  JSi.  Goldn^,  the  Bemembrancer, 
iddecL  up  thereirt  to  orer  250,000f.,  1  think. 

25.773.  {Ckairmem.)  Now  about  control.  I  do  not 
knov  vhemer  you  have  conridered  whether  any  f^irtiier 
coatrol  of  the  companies  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
public?— I  see  no  neceesity  fbr  flirther  control.  We 
ire  already  oontroUed  in  a  manner  which  is  pecnUar 
to  London.  I  do  not  think  that  ai^  waiter  companies 
OBtside  London  are  controlled  in  the  same  way.  There 
IB  the  Water  Examiner,  the  analyst,  and  the  Govem- 
ment  auditor,  in  addition  to  which,  of  course,  there 
is  the  Bailway  Oommission,  which  was  set  up  by 
Fariiament  in  1897,  to  whom  the  consumer  can  take 
Ids  grieraDoe  thnragh  the  local  authority. 

25.774.  You  have  not  been  muoh  troubled  with  the 
local  anttLorities,  hare  you,  under  that  Act  P — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  case.  The  only  case  that 
I  heard  of  was,  I  think,  when  the  Hackney  vestry 
wanted  to  take  the  East  London  Company  before  the 
fiailway  and  Canal  Commission,  but  they  could  not 
get  any  help  from  the  London  County  Council. 

25.775.  What  sort  <tf  heh)  did  they  want ;  do  you 
mean  the  IiOndon  County  Cfounoil  would  not  take  up 
the  ease  P— No. 

25.776.  I  suppose  they  were  advised  that  the 
exaroptiott  from  the  consequences  of  drought  made  it 
impossible  to  bring  a  oaaeP — No  doubt  the  London 
Coiuity  Council  were  advised  that  there  was  no  oase. 

(Jfr.  Fret/man.)  The  Hackney  Local  Board  took  their 
own  proceedings,  and  tiie  case  is  pending  now. 

{Ckavrman.)  Do  you  say  the  case  is  pending  f 

{Mr.  IVeeman.)  Yes. 

{Kr.  Bd^our  Browne.)  The  case  is  pending  before 
the  Bailway  Commission. 

{WUnesa.)  No  doubt,  but  they  did  apply  to  the 
L(mdon  County  Council  for  aid,  which — I-tbink  I  shall 
not  be  contradicted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
London  Goun^  Oounoil  xn  saying— was  refused. 

{Chairman.)  The  London  County  Council  wore, 
perhaps,  better  advised  than  the  Haokney  vestry. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  It  has  been  pending  a  long  time,  and 
has  not  come  ofF. 

25.777.  {Mr.  De  Booh  Porter.)  You  said  just  now 
tiiat  you  were  in  favour  of  the  status  quo,  but  you 
admit  that  federation  might  be  an  advantage,  and 
amalgamation,  I  suppose,  a  still  further  advantage ;  it 
would  tend  to  economy,  would  it  not  ?— I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  real  economy — nothing  appreciable 
in  the  way  of  economy. 

25,778-  But  would  it  not  be  advantageous  for  some 
companiea  to  get  their  sonrge  of  supply  at  the  nearest 
point  to  where  the  water  is  to  he  distributed  P— With 
Ae  exception  of  Kent,  Chey  go  to  the  Thames  now,  and 
they  go  as  near  as  they  can. 

25.779.  (Ghairman.)  Yes,  but  you  know  we  have  the 
East  London,  for  instance,  fetching  water  from  the 
Thames  by  a  roundabout  route  to  supply  their  dis^ct, 
whneas  if  Hiey  and  the  New  Biver,  and  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  West  Middlesex  Companies  wore  all 
one,  the  Thames  supplies  could  go  to  these  companies, 
sod  the  Lea  supplies  could  go  to  the  Kast  London  P— 
No  doubt  if  the  whole  water  supply  of  London  was 
being  started  de  novo,  that  would  be  the  best  way  to 
carry  it  out. 

25.780.  {Major-Qeneral  Scoit.^  Take  the  case  I  referred 
to  the  ottier  day,  where  the  New  River  Company  are 
proceediag  to  take  water  across  London  to  their  own 
diifcrict  firam  the  Tbamei*   We  have  hftd  before  us  an 


estimate  from  the  East  London  Company,  wiHt  a  j|f|., 

proposition  to  secure  ultimately  a  supply  of  25,000,000  Bmhoigf 
gallons  a  day  i  also  from  the  Thames.   Now,  in  a  oase  JV.P, 

of  that  sort,  would  it  not  be  an  economy  for  the  two   

companies  together  to  carry  out  tlmt  scheme  jointly,  IS  Feb.  '99 

or  such  a  scheme  jointly,  as  would  satisfy  their  j(unt   

necessities  P — Eoonomy  in  capital,  do  you  mean  P 

25.781.  Economy  in  capital  expenditure.  Surely  it 
is  more  eoonomical  to  make  one  projeofc  of  a  scheme  of 
that  sort,  and  to  cany  the  total  scheme  through 
to  their  districts  together,  and  share  the  expenses, 
and  to  split  the  supply  when  they  arrive  .at  the 
points  whore  it  is  respeoMvoly  required  P— That  is 
really  an  engineerinff  question,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  answer  that.   It  is  a  question  of  cost. 

25.782.  Assuming  it  would  bo  an  eoonomy,  it  i?  an 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  amalgamation  P— -No 
doubt, 

25.783.  (Jfr.  Lewia.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question, 
with  regard  to  the  back  dividmda ;  how  is  it  yon  6xA 
not  go  beyond  1852— how  is  it  you  did  not  go  back  to 
1847 — was  there  anything  in  your  private  Act  about 
tbatP — It  was  a  legal  question.  But  the  secretary 
will  Rive  the  information  about  that. 

25.784.  {Sir  John  Doringtm.)  Ton  oomplauied  that 
you  have  been  put  to  ^considerable  Parliamentary  costs 
and  costs  due  to  Boyal  Commissions,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Suppose  you  maintain  the  ttati*t  gw>,  do  yon 
think  there  would  be  any  prospect  of  beiug  relievea  of 
those  expensive  things  in  future  P — ^That  depends  upon 
the  Xionaon  County  Council. 

25.785.  That  is  hardly  my  question  P— I  thought  you 
asked  whether  ■ 

25.786.  Whether  you  thought  there  was  any  prospect, 
if  tile  aiabua  quo  were  to  be  maintained,  of  your  being 
relieved  from  the  great  Parliamentary  costs  you  have 
incurred  during  the  last  few  years  and  of  whioh  you 
complain.  Of  course  that  is  only  asking  what  your 
jud^ent  would  be  of  the  future.  What  do  you  uiink 
your  prospects  would  be— would  theae  things  settle 
themselves  down  P— I  think  if  the  companies  were  let 
alone  we  could  carry  on  our  business  without  inter- 
ruption, and  do  it  unoommonly  well. 

25.787.  {Chairman.)  But  the  question  is  whether  you 
are  likely  to  be  let  alone  ? — ^There  is  no  appearance, 
speaking  generally,  that  we  are  likely  to  be  let  alone. 

(Kr.  Pember.)  You  caanot  stop  a  dog  barking  unless 
you  kill  him. 

25.788.  (Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  As  a  county  councillor, 
do  you  think  that  the  London  County  Oouncil  would 
not  be  able  to  manage  this  undertaking  P — ^The  County 
Council  have  an  enormous  deal  on  &cir  bands,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  ^o  to  manage  it 
efficiently- 

25.789.  (Chairman.)  Would  not  they  be  just  as  good 
as  any  local  corporation ;  wo  know  already  from  our 
experience  hero  that  they  have  extraordinarily  able 
advisers  P — The  undertakings  of  the  whole  of  the 
companies  are  so  vast  compared  with  anything  that 
you  oau  compare  them  with  in  any  provincial  town. 
If  you  take  even  Glasgow,  which  has  a  population  of, 
I  forget  now  what,  but  the  largest  population,  at  all 
events  of  provincial  towns,  it  is  a  very  small  afiair 
compared  with  what  the  whole  undertakings  of  the 
eight  London  water  companies  would  be. 

25.790.  {Sir  John  BorijigUm.)  And  their  water  is 
close  at  hand  comparatively  P— Their  water  is  com- 
paratively close  at  hand. 

25.791.  {Major-General  ScoU.)  Assuming  that  the 
London  Ooun^  Council  acquired  the  undertakings,  do 
you  see  any  prospect  of  smooth  working  with  the 
outside  districts  ?  As  you  know,  the  outside  dietrictB 
have  raised  considerable  objections  to  any  schema 
which  would  bring  them  into  conjunction  with  the 
County  Council  in  the  managemenc  of  the  under- 
takings, and  do  you  think,  assnming  that  the  London 
County  Council  acquired  the  undertakings,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  management  and  arrangements  with  the 
outside  authorities  would  work  smoothly  P— I  think 
there  would  be  always  Motion. 

25,79'?.  {Chairman.)  You  have  not,  of  course,  con- 
sidered the  question  how  far  severance  is  possible?  

No,  I  have  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  BALfOVB  Bbotve. 

25,793.  First,  with  regard  to  friction  with  the  outside 
authorities,  I  daresay  yon  know  the  proposal  was  that 
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Mr.  E.  each  onteide  authority  might  beoome  the  parchaser  of 

houlnoia,  the  maiDB  and  BOUrceB  in  its  own  area.    If  that  were 

M.P.  ione,  there  would  be  no  friction,  of  course  ? — No,  if 

  that  were  done ;  bat  that  is,  uf  course,  an  engineering 

U  Teh. '99  queation. 

~~'  25.?^  Whether  it  is  possible  or  not  is  an  engineer- 
ing qnestion,  and  I  wi]l  not  go  into  that.  Now,  with 
regard  to  amalgamation,  yon  eiaid  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  you  by  ono  of  the  CommiaHionera,  that 
yon  thought  anuUgamation  was  quite  poBsible  t* — Yes, 
quite  possible. 

25.795.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
conBumers  P — Ko,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
advantage  to  the  consumer  in  my  district. 

25.796.  No,  hnt  for  the  consumers  of  London 
geuOTally,  do  yon  think  it  nf  onld  he  an  adTautage  or  a 
disadvantage  P — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
advantage  or  disadvantage. 

'25,797.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  alter  things. 

25.798.  But,  for  instance,  taking  what  his  Lordship 
suggested,  that  public  opinion  forced  the  companies  to 
go  to  WaloB,  yon  would  not  propose  that  the  eight 
companies  ^onld  go  separately,  would  yon  P— Uh, 
dear,  no. 

25.799.  There  must  be  amalgamation,  at  any  rate, 

for  any  such  schfime  P — ^Yes. 

25.800.  {Mr.  Pe»n.feer.)  There  need  not  be  amalgama- 
tion ;  their  may  be  combination  P — Yes. 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  said  amalgamation  for  that 
purpose.  X  think  my  phrase  was  nearly  as  good  as 
yours.  I  said  for  that  pnrpoBe. 

{Jfr.  Tettiber.)  You  did. 

25.801.  [Mr.  Balfour  Broiom.)  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  arhitxation  that  you  liuggest.  You  think  the  Land.s 
Clauses  Act  should  be  applied,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand, you  think  your  company  would  get  an  allowance 
as  Bolatiwm  nndw  that  Aot ;  ib  that  the  idea  ? — They 
might. 

25.802.  Suppose  the  company  got  the  fair  and  full 
value  of  their  undertaking,  would  not  you  ^low  the 
arbitrator  to  have  the  very  fullest  powers  possible  to 
investigate  that  matter  as  to  what  was  the  fair  and 
full  value  ? — Certainly. 

25.803.  If  it  were  merely  a  transfer  of  a  shu^  from 
the  hand  of  tho  shareholder  for  scrip  of  the  County 
Council,  wn  will  say,  what  more  does  he  want  beside 
that—siiould  he  get  10  per  cent,  for  merely  the 
changing  of  two  pieces  of  paper  P — I  do  not  know  that 
the  arbitrator  would  give  10  per  oent. 

25.804.  No ;  but  I  ask  you,  do  yon  think  ho  should 
have  it?  Supposing  yon  have  an  income  from  ths 
Weet  Uiddlesex  Company,  you  have  a  share  certificate 
just  now,  and  you  exchange  that  share  oortificate  for 
the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  pnrcha^ng  authority 
to  pay  you  exactly  the  same  inoome,  should  you  have 
anything  beyond  thatP— Ko,  you  ore  not  going  to 
arbitration  over  that. 

25.805.  I  assume  that  is  another  possibility  that  we 
might  arrange ;  and,  in  that  case,  there  woald  be 
nettling  beyond  the  mere  security  fur  your  income,  as 
good  in  the  ftiture  as  it  was  in  the  past  P — I  hare  said 
that  if  the  stockholder  receives  his  income  on  a 
security  as  good  as  what  ho  gets  now,  of  course,  he 
could  not  be  dissatis&ed ;  but  the  security  must  be  

25.806.  As  good  P—As  good. 

25.807.  Certainly.  Now,  tell  me  if  there  were 
amalgamation,  amalgamation  would,  of  course,  in- 
Tolve,  would  it  not,  the  equalisation  of  rates  P — ^Tes. 

'  26.808.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  being  a  little  hard, 
that  tho  rates  in  the  poorest  districts  of  London  are 
higher  than  in  your  nch  district  P  For  instance,  I 
have  bcfwe  me  this  illustration.  In  a  house  exceeding 
lOOZ.  a  year  in  the  Lambeth  district,  a  man  has  to  pay 
for  the  first  waterdoset  20*.,  and  for  the  second  lOa. — 
that  is,  supposing  he  has  two  waterclosets  in  his  house 
— he  pays  30s. ;  and  in  your  district,  I  see  that  he  pays 
8s.  for  the  first,  and  4a.  for  the  second,  which  is  12*., 
and  off  that  he  would  get  a  rebate.  Now,  is  not  it 
rather  hard  that  bocauBe  one  man  lives  in  Lambeth  he 
should  have  to  pay  30*.,  while  if  he  lived  in  your 
district  he  would  be  paying  128.,  and  getting  a  reUttc  ? 
*-That  may  seem  hard. 


25.809.  From  a  general  Londoner's  point  of  view 
From  a  general  Lcmdoner's  point  of  Tiew. 

25.810.  You  know  that  yon  had  powers  to  supply  in 
the  very  districts— Lambeth,  Battersea,  and  vt^ds- 
worth,  I  think — which  the  Ijambeth  Company  are 
Bupplyii^ ;  if  yon  had  supplied,  they  would  nare  had 
the  ocneflt  of  yonr  lower  rates P — am  not  sure  aboat 
that. 

25.811.  Forgive  me,  you  could  not  have  charged 
moreP — ^No ;  but  there  would,  of  oourse,  be  the  expense 
of  crossing  the  water,  and  putting  the  reservoirs  there. 
I  do  not  sayit  would  necessarily,  but  it  might  probably 
have  been  that  the  water  ooald  not  have  been  supplied 
at  so  low  a  rate. 

25.812.  It  might  hare  been  possiblo  that  the  people 
in  Bryauston  Square,  and  round  about  there,  would  not 
have  got  tho  rebate  so  soon ;  but  you  could  not  have 
charged  more  for  two  waterclosets  than  12*. 

{Chairman.)  But  the  inference  I  draw  is,  that  their 
rates  would  not  Iiave  paid  them  to  go  Lambeth,  and 
that  is  why  they  did  not  go. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  do  not  Icnow  that ;  their 
rates  were  upon  the  foundation  that  they  were  to  go  to 
Lambeth. 

(Witneag.)  No  

{Chairman.)  Is  it  not  a  iacb  that  it  is  less  per 
thousand  gallons  P 

25,818.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
in  your  or^i;inal  Act  of  1810,  there  is  this  :  You  came 
in  really  as  a  competing  company,  did  you  not, 
originally  ? — Originally. 

25.814.  This  was  enacted,  "That  it  shall  not  be 
"  lawful  for  the  Company  at  any  time  hereafter  to  sell 
"  or  dispose  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  powers, 
"  or  authorities,  vested  in  them  by  uus  Act,  of  supply- 
'*  ing  the  said  parishes  and  places  " — some  of  these 
being  in  Lambeth  district — "  with  water,  or  any  of 
"  such  parishes,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them,  to  any 
"  other  water  conupany  now  existing,  or  which  may 
"  hereafter  be  established  for  the  supply  of  water,  or 
*'  to  any  pcjrson  or  persons  whomsoever,  but  only  to 
"  take  and  demand  such  sums  as  shall  be  reasonable 
"  for  the  water  supplied  under  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Act."  Now,  do  yon  know  that  when  you  got  your 
rates  fixed  that  that  clause  was  not  repealed,  but  was 
continued  P — I  am  afraid  you  are  gomg  into  a  past 
history  of  the  company,  with  which  I  am  not  very 
familiar. 

25.815.  Very  well,  I  will  not  ask  yon  about  it  P — 
would  say  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  our 
company  is  that  we  have  minded  our  own  business, 
and  wo  have  kept  within  our  own  district. 

25.816.  Yqu  minded  the  business  of  th?  rich  people 
in  the  West  Bnd,  and  not  the  poor  people  in  Lambeth. 
That  may  bo  tho  cause  of  the  success.  You  did  not 
mind  all  your  own  business,  but  only  a  bit  that  you 
picked  out  for  yourselves.  Besides  tho  IG  per  cent, 
that  you  have  had  from  1852  down  to  tho  present  time, 
when  you  have  paid  your  hack  dividends,  is  it  a  fact 
that  yon  have  distributed,  by  way  of  premiums  amongst 
your  shareholders,  something  like  728,0002.  P — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  that.  The  secretary,  1  om  sure, 
will  be  able  to  answer  those  questions. 

25.817.  You  paid  your  back  dividends  up,  and  had 
notMng  further  to  look  to  after  the  year  1887,  except 
your  10  per  cent.,  is  that  so  P— ToB. 

25.818.  Before  that  time  I  find  that  your  maintenance 
and  management  was  always  kept  down.  After  that 
time  I  find  the  most  remarkable  rise  in  maintenance 
and  management.  How  do  yon  account  for  that— 

(Jfir.  S.  W.  Crippt.)  Have  yon  the  figures  for  that 
there  P 

{Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  I  have. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Gripps.)  Because  it  depends  ujton 
amount. 

25.819.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Take  the  year  1887— 
or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  begin  with  1886.  As  regards 
maintenance  in  1886,  there  is  29,232f.  spent ;  in  1887, 
82,6281.  Then  they  paid  their  hack  dividends.  In  the 
next  year,  1888,  it  goes  up  to  45,368i.  With  regard  to 
management,  it  had  been  15,900!. ;  it  goes  np  to 
16,200i.,  16,800!.,  16,900/.,  18,7861.,  22,0002.,  22,600!., 
and  in  the  last  year  that  I  have,  1894,  it  is  21,131/. 
Can  you  account  for  that  p — I  re^y  caunot  follow  those 
figures,  I  have  not  them  before  me. 
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25^20.  Take*  it  that  nuuntenanoe  uid  management 
toge^  iwe.  in  the  year  before  you  paid  your  maxi- 
QKun  diridenda,  68,0001. ;  next  year,  when  you  had 
ngid  your  maximum  dividend,  and  could  earn  not  a 
ngoay  moie  profit*  they  vent  up  to  82,545/.,  and  they 
jure  gone  up  in  1894  to  91,8762.?— I  think  you  will 
hare  to  pat  those  qneations  to  the  secretary. 

:io,821.  Howevor,  do  yon  not  see  you  have  no  raally 
gieftt  iiidnoemeut  to  keep  down  the  working  expeuscs 
nmr.  It  does  not  matter  to  yon  whether  you  do  keep 
tbem  ^wn— it  only  has  to  be  paid  away  to  the 

coiisQiner  P 

lifr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  I  think  Mr.  Boulnois  has  stated 
that  reiy  fnirly  and  frankly  over  and  over  again. 

(ifr.  Sal/our  Brovone.)  Ho  has- 

{Sir  Oeorge  Brttee.)  Have  not  the  receipts  increased  in 

proportion  r 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  ordinary  income  P 

{Sir  George  Bruce.)  The  expenditure  on  works  wonld 
go  on  increasing  year  by  year. 

(3fr.  Baifour  Broivne.)  I  do  not  think  the  works  have 
been  greatly  added  to,  bnb  I  see  the  income  has  gone 
from  the  year  1887,  when  it  was  210,r>722.,  in  the  next 
vcar  to  20i,000i. — that  is  down.  The  next  yeiir  it  i« 
iWJ.UiO/.,  then  it  goes  np  to  209,000i.,  212,000/., 
21^,000/..  and  221,000/.  I  think  those  are  the  figures— 
I  hare  taken  tbem  ont. 

{3£r.  E.  W,  Cri^$.)  I  have  got  the  maximum  incroaso 
in  eipensea;  what  is  the  maximum  inoreaso  in  tho 

ordinary  income  ? 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  it  has  increased  from 
210,000/. ;  and,  although  it  went  down,  it  has  come  up 
DOW  to  -226,0001. 

(Ifr.  Pmher.)  Yes,  bnt  are  you  there  dealing  with 
tbe  fact  that  they  have  made  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
tb^  have  charged  since  they  paid  up  their  back 
dirideods,  that,  of  course*  the  income  has  not  increased 
in  the  ratio  shown  before. 

(Jtfr.  Btitfow  Broicne.)  It  ia  the  income  before  the 
rebate— otherwise,  there  would  be  no  increase  at  all ; 
it  would  hare  been  kept  at  the  samo  income. 

(tfr.  Pemher.)  That  is  what  I  say;  yon  ought  to 
con»der  the  income  plus  the  rebate. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Exactly,  that  is  the  position  I 
take  op.  Their  income  has  not  really  increased.  Tt  is 
only  a  seeming  incTease.  They  have  had  to  pay  back, 
as  Mr.  Boulnois  has  said,  only  it  makes  it  tlie  more 
extraordinary  that  the  expenses  have  gone  np  so 
largely. 

{Xr,  Pember.)  Exactly  the  other  way. 

{WUnea$.)  I  believe  there  is  a  complete  answer  to 
that.  If  yon  do  not  mind,  will  yon  put  tho  question  to 
tbe  secretary? 

25,822.  (Jfr.  PaZ/our  Browne.)  By  all  means,  if  yon 
do  not  want  to  answer  it.  Yon  said  London  was  too 
big  for  the  London  Oonnty  Council  to  manage  as  to  its 
water  affairs,  but  it  manages  the  main  drainage  of 
London,  which  is  a  very  considerable  thing,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  a  laige  affair,  the  main  drainage. 

26,^.  Yon  said  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  com- 
mittee, from  ita  shifting  nature,  might  be  changed  at 
[he  next  election,  bnt  I  think,  over  since  the  beginning, 
fou  have  been  a  member  of  tho  London  Oonnty  Oouncil  ? 
—Yes. 

^,824.  So  tiiat  there  are  some non-ahiftii^  elements? 
—Undoubtedly,  bnt  I  can  conceive  on  occasion  when 
the  ratepayers  might  sweep  the  board. 

25.825.  That,  of  course,  might  be  quite  possible. 
It  is  qmte  obvious,  for  instance,  that  if  last  year  you 
bad  increased  (I  do  not  say  yon  did,  at  all)  every  item 
of  expenditnre  by  10  per  cent.,  that  would  not  have 
inattued  to  the  company  at  all ;  it  would  only  hare 
reduced  the  rebate  to  the  consumer.  In  fact,  it  might 
bave  wiped  ont  the  rebate  ? — Quite  so. 

25.826.  Has  your  rebate  been  steady,  or  has  it  boon 
decreased  recently  ? — The  rebate,  as  X  said,  began  at 
5  per  cent.,  it  was  then  7(  per  cent.,  and  is  now 
10  per  cent. ;  and  the  10  per  cent,  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  years — over  four  years. 

-25,827.  One  question  referring  to  a  matter  that  was 
wked  of  another  witness,  but  which  you  can  answer 
oe  On,  because  you  represent  the  West  Middlesex 
Company.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  one  particular  dale 
vbicli  I  can  giv^  you  immediately— 1852 — your  1001. 
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shares  were  written  down  to  61Z.  ? — I  think  yon  must  jf^.  S. 

refer  to  the  secretary.  BoiJitoiM, 

25.828.  By  all  means,  if  the  secretary  will  look  into  ^-P- 
it.   I  have  the  record  here,  and  1  can  put  it  to  him  P —   

I  think  he  can  answer  that.  18»Bb^9 

(Mr.  Fember.)  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
secretary. 

(Mr.  Halfour  Browne.)  I  think  it  is  mora  natural  to 
ask  it  of  the  secretary. 

(Carman.)  I  think  this  matter  has  been  gone  into 
already. 

(Ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  has  been  g»ne  into. 

(Mr.  Petnber.)  I  do  not  think  this  was  fully  ex- 
plained. It  has  been  gono  into,  but  not  fully 
explained. 

iphai/rmain.)  I  am  sure  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
endenoe  about  it. 

{Mr.  Pemher,)  There  was  a  partial  explanation  givon, 
but  not  quite  oil. 

(Mr.  Balfoar  Brov»te.)  However,  I  will  ask  the 
secretary  that  one  question. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Pehbeu. 

25.829.  My  friend  suggested  to  you  that  when  yon 
took  your  rates,  you  knew  very  well  you  had  to  supply 
Lambeth.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  had  no  rates 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament  at  all  till  the  yeur  1852, 
I  think      That  is  so. 

25.K10.  Your  Act  of  1810,  to  which  my  friend 
referred,  I  sec  merely  says  that  you  are  to  take 
and  demand  such  sums  as  shall  be  reasonable  for 
the  water  supplied  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act?— 
Yes. 

25.831.  Your  sofaedtde  of  rates  was  fixed  in  1852,  and 
we  know  ad  nauKom  the  point  at  which  they  were 
fixed.  Is  not  that  the  Act  which,  under  section  33, 
prowided  that  you  uhould  not  be  bound  to  furnish  any 
supply  of  water,  or  lay  down  any  pipes  for  such 
pnrpose  in  any  part  of  the  district,  whuui  part  is,  for 
the  time  being,  supplied  with  water  by  any  other 
company  ? — ^Yes. 

26.832.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  lot  yon  off 
supplying  Lambeth,  is  it  not  P — X  believe  so. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  will  either  put  this  as  a  question  to 
Hr.  Boulnois  or  ask  your  Lordship  just  to  refer,  either 
mentally  or  actually,  to  Question  262 1,  where  Mr.  Haward 
handed  in  a  table  showing  what  the  expenses  of 
management  had  been  of  the  various  companies  per 
million  gallons  areraga  dai^  supply  since  tho  year 
1871.  Heawen  forbid  that  I  shonla  say  that  is  the 
proper  way  of  taking  it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  I  see 
that  in  1872  the  expense  for  management  of  the  West 
lliddlesex  Company  per  million  gallons  was  938!.  and 
some  odd  shillings  and  penco.  It  rose  in  1878  to  1,1572., 
and  it  hung  about  1,0001.  and  1,1002.  for  Beverol  years, 
till  at  last,  in  tbe  two  last  years  of  all  

(Chairman.)  It  sinks. 

(Mr.  P&mher.)  In  1896  and  1897  it  dropped  for  the 
first  time  to  rery  nearly  the  original  figure  of  1872. 

(OAotrmon.)  That  is  management  alcme. 

(Mr.  Psm&er.)  That  is  management  alone. 

fCJUurman.)  The  tablo  upon  which  Mr.  Balfoar 
Browne's  qnestions  were  based  is  a  taUe,  which  was 
handed  in  at  Question  3510. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so.   I  do  not  care  which  I  take, 
bnt  I  took  these  because  they  were  convenient. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  prinoipally  in  maintononce' 
that  tho  amount  went  up,  and  that  is  why  I  combine 
them. 

(Jfr.  Pemlier.)  Zhave  a  table  before  me  showmgthe' 
total  annual  expenditure  of  tho  company.  I  see  that  it 
has  gone  up,  as  you  may  expect,  because  the  business 
has  increased  very  largely  by  wages  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  starts  fVom 
4,1891.  in  1872.  and  it  rose  up  to  5,6191.  in  1879.  it  has 
^pped  from  that  poiut  of  5,6191.  down  to  4,862L  in 
1894. 

{Chairman.)  The  year  of  the  completion  of  the  back- 
dividends  and  the  10  per  cent,  was  uiat  f 

[Mr.  Balfour  Broiine.)  1887. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  If  you  take  1887,  it  is  a  trifle  orWfr 
but  only  a  trifle  over,  what  it  was  in  18D4. 

3  H  ^^~>  I 
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{GhcMrmm.)  It  jnmped  between  1887  and  1888  from 
4,6261.  to  5,4961. 


(Mr.  Pember.)  Qnite  true,  it  has  gone  down  again. 

l8Feb.*99      {Mr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  With  the  exception  of  the 
"  "      New  Bivor,  it  is  the  highest  of  all. 

[Mr.  Pemher)  I  will  deal  with  them  all  one  after  the 
other  as  they  como  into  the  box ;  I  am  not  like  the 
late  Jnlina  Oessar.  It  has  dropped  &om  the  high 
point  which  yon  have  mentioned,  of  5,643i.,  in  18^, 
at  which  amount  it  had  been  as  well  in  1879,  so  that  it 
cannot  have  been  on  aoconnt  of  lax  management  in 
oonsequence  of  the  10  per  cent.,  but  it  has  dropped 
down  to  4,862i.,  which  is  among  the  lower  of  the  sums. 

(Ghmrmam.)  I  think,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  referred  to 
the  table  put  in  at  Question  S5I0.  That  shows  in  the 
last  column  the  annual  increase  in  maintenance  year  by 
year  einoe  1887,  that  ii,  since  the  company  has  become 
disintereBted  in  economy.  Tho  table  shows  the  expendi- 
ture 'befcrre  maximum  reached,  and  then  after  maximum 
reached. 


{Mr.  Femier.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  head  is  not  very 
quick,  and  1  cannot  analyse  tfeat  table,  but  I  know  the 
secretary  will  do  it,  I  happen  to  have  another  one 
before  me,  and  I  have  had  time  to  see  about  that. 

{WUns8s.)  l  should  like  to  ■■-  oefore  I  leave  the 
witness  chair  what  grratification  ic  would  be  to  myself 
and  the  Staines  Beeervoirs  Oomm'itec  if  we  could 
induce  the  Commission,  before  they  liniah  their  labours, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  works.  They  are  ed  far  advanced 
now  as  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  ultimate 
effect  would  be. 

25,883.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  They  are  under  water 
to-day,  I  am  afraid  P— They  may  be  under  water  to- 
day, but  we  can  take  the  OommlBsion  down,  I  hope,  on 
some  o&er  day. 

(CAatrmon.)  I  can  only  personally  say  that  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  The  works  would  be  of 
the  very  greatest  interest. 


Witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  to  to 'morrow  at  12  o'elook.] 
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Taesday,  Febmaiy  14th,  1899. 


Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Thb  Biohi!  Honoukabib  yiSOOUirr  LLANDAFF,  Chairhak. 


The  Right  Hon.  Johk  "Wiliiam  Mellor,  Q.O.,  M.P. 
Sir  JoHK  BiiWAKD  DoBiNGTOJT,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Geohqe  Bd.RCLA.T  Bbuob,  Knt.,  C.E. 
AiifBUD  Db  Bocr  Pobieh,  Esq.,  G.B. 


Major-Oeneral  Ai-BXAiniEB  Db  Goubct  Soon,  B.E. 
Hehbt  Wuxiak  Cbiffs,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Bobbbt  Lbwib,  Esq. 

Cecil  Ormr,  Beaniary. 


Mr.  Balfoivr  Broivm,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.0,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  CUmde  Baggallay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  River  and  Southwaark  and 

Vauxhali  Water  Companies. 
Mr.  Littler,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Coward  appeared  as  Oounsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Kr.  Pemher,  Q.C..  appeared  as  Coansel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  W^t  Hiddlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Joaeph  Leese,  Q.O.,  M.P..  appeared  as  Coansel  for  the  Kent  County  CounciL 
Mr.  liiekarde  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Oomiutny. 
Lord  ^Imi  Geeil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Oouncil. 
Sir  Biehard  Nicholsim  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 

Mr.  G.  Prior  GMdney  (Bemembranoer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Mb.  Praxk  Herrt  Wtbroo  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  F.  B. 
Wybroo. 

  25,834.  Tou  iire  the  secretary  to  the  West  Middlesex 

14  Feb. '99  Company  ?— Yes. 

25.835.  And  have  been  since  1891  ?— Yes. 

25.836.  You  were  assistant  secretary  in  1882  ? — Tes. 

35.837.  And  you  aa-e  secretary  to  the  Staines  Reser- 
"Toirs  Joint  Committee  P — Yes. 

25.838.  Have  you  prepared  a  recnm  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  yrmr  company  at  this  moment  P— • 
Yes. 

{Thfi  vnineM  liwaded  in  Return.    See  Appendix  W,  1.) 

25.839.  Just  state  what  the  retnm  is  ?— It  is  a  return 
of  the  number  of  directors  and  officials  ;  of  the  ordinary 
stock ;  of  the  stocks  and  loans  with  rate  of  interest  f 
of  the  gross  and  net  profits;  of  the  interest  paid  on 
preference  and  debenture  stock  

25.840.  Then  there  is  a  balance  sheet  up  to  1898,  bnt 
I  do  not  see  the  grosH  and  net  profits  in  1898  P— Under 
the  head  D.  yon  will  see  that. 


25,841.  Can  you  explein  why  your  net  profits  fell  so 
much  in  the  year  1895  P— On  account  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  frost. 

25,843.  Did  the  frost  affect  the  profits  in  1894  as 
well  P— Not  in  1894. 

25,843.  In  1894  they  fell  lO.OOOZ.  as  compared  with 
1893  p— Becanse  the  rebate  to  the  consumer  was 
increased;  and,  of  course,  that  bed  the  effect  of 
z^ucing  the  net  profits. 

2£^844.  Then  the  diminution  of  net  profits  in  1894  is 
due  to  rebate  P— Entirely. 

25.845.  Bat  the  diminution  in  1895.  is  due  to  the 
frost  P— Yes. 

25.846.  Then  in  1896  I  see  it  recovers  somewhat  P — 
In  1896  the  expenses  on  account  of  the  frost  continued. 

25.847.  And  in  1898  you  recovered  a  little  P— Yen. 

25.848.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  rebate  that  you 
bad  allowed  np  to  UUdsammer,  1898  P--201,787l. 
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25,816.  Did  that  amonntto  10  per  cent,  upon  joar 
total  obai^,  or  what  was  the  percentage? — From 
mdsDinmer,  l^f7,  the  rebate  was  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  fire  per  cent.,  it  waa  inoreaeed  to  7jt  per  cent,  in 
1891,  aad  since  Midsammer,  it  has  been  allowed 

St  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

25,850.  (Mr.  Mell&r.)  la  that  a  rebate  to  a  lar^ 
oottsnmerP — To  every  oonsnmer — every  ratepayer — in 
the  ampany's  distrit^ 

(Kr.  Pamber.)  It  is  not  that  sort  of  rebate  at  all ,  sir — 
it  is  a  rebate  arising  from  the  fact  that  t^y  have  got 
a  gnrplna  after  paying  their  maximam  dividends. 

{Mr.  Balfcywr  Browne.)  It  is  not  a  rebate  at  all.  They 
are  bound  to  reduce  the  charges  to  the  connumer  when 
thej  have  made  up  their  maximnm  dividend. 

(Chairv%an.)  Call  it  what  yon  like,  rebate  is  not  a 
ind  word  for  it — it  is  a  redaction  of  che  ohuges. 

(JIfr.  Pem&er.)  It  is  a  good  word. 

(jtfr.  BaJfour  iBrowne.)  The  Aot  of  Parliament  says 
the7  are  to  rednce  the  oharges,  and  it  is  not  a  rebate. 

(3fr.  TemAer.)  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  supply 
Ihe  sabetantive  and  we  do ;  that  is  all. 

{Ur.  Jfei/or.)  This  is  a  statutory  reduction,  as  I 
otidcrBtand. 

(Ifr.  Pem&er.)  Yes,  but  rebate  is  a  shorter  word. 

253^1.  (Chairman^  You  are  not  bound  to  make  that 
reduction  or  rebate  of  charge  to  your  enstomers  unless 
jou  We  got  your  full  diTidends,  and  unless  you  have 
got  your  reserre  fund  up  to  the  statutory  amount  P— 
That  is  so. 

25.852.  In  1895  had  you  sufiloient  net  profits  to  pay 
the  10  per  cent,  dividend  to  keep  up  your  reserve,  and 
to  give  the  rebate  7— No. 

25.853.  What  did  you  do  then  P — In  consequence  of 
the  erpenditure  oanscd  by  the  great  frost,  the  com- 
pany's income  was  insnfficiait  witAiont  reducing  the 
rebate  to  pay  the  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and  rather  than 
n  interfere  with  the  rebate  to  the  coiiHumers,  the 
directors  took  20,0001.  from  the  reserve  fund,  but  tliore 
vas  no  obligation  on  the  company  to  do  this,  and  they 
might  have  reduced  the  rebate  and  increased  the 
oha^  to  the  consnmer,  and  thus  have  raised  the 
2ii,000l.  instead  of  taking  it  from  the  reserve  Amd.  and 
the  company  would  claim  still  to  have  the  right  of 
increasing  the  charges  in  order  to  replace  the  amount 
taken  from  the  reserve. 

(ifr.  Femher.)  I  think  the  honourable  Member  did 
not  hear  it  all,  it  might  be  put  shcnrter ;  in  1895  they 
were  20,0001.  short  w  what  had  been  the  rebate,  and 
the  10  per  cent.  They  took  that  from  the  reserve  fund : 
and  of  course  can  anbseqnently  if  they  like  replace  it. 
They  did  not  lower  the  rebate. 

26.854.  (Chaimum.)  Was  there  any  rebate  in  the  year 
1886-7?— It  commenced  from  Midsnnuner,  1887. 

25.855.  {Mr.  JfsZIor.)  I  see  the  net  profits  are  put 
down  at  141,0001.  in  1886-7  ;  did  younay  any  what  you 
call  rebate  in  ^at  time  P— Yes.  In  1886  the  net  profits 
vcre  141,1491.,  and  the  next  year  they  fell  to  120.062L 
That  was  on  accomit  of  the  5  per  cent,  rebate  being 
allowed  upon  all  rates  from  Midsmnmer  1887. 

25.856.  Why  had  yon  not  allowed  it  before — that  is 
what  I  wanted  to  know  P— Up  to  that  time  we  had  not 
paid  the  dividends  and  the  back  dividends. 

25.857.  {GhairiMm.)  I  aee  you  had  three  very  good 
years  Inst  then— your  profits  were  140,3241.  132,U2{. 
aad  141,1491.  in  1884,  1885,  and  1886  respectively  P— 
Tes. 

25,868.  (3fr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  I  suppose  your  rebate 
is  a  limited  snm,  it  does  not  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
income  after  deducting  that  which  you  are  enabled  to 
divide  amongst  your  shareholders  ;  is  there  not  a 
margin  to  carry  forward  every  year  ?— There  is  a  small 
maigin,  but  1^  our  last  Aot  of  Parliament  we  are  not 
alloired  to  c&iny  fOTward  at  the  end  of  tho  jBbianoial 
year  more  than  a  sum  cd  10,0001. 

25.859.  Will  rou  not  be  able  to  replace  the  sum  that 
jou  took  from  your  reserve  fund  by  that  margin  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  P — I  hope  we  shall ;  we  have 

rcplttced  lO.OOOi.  of  it. 

25.860.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  we  need  gu  into 
the  effect  of  the  sinking  fund  clanaes  with  you ;  we  had 
that  from  Mr.  Boulnois.  In  effect  what  is  paid  under 
the  sinking  fund  clauses  comes  oat  of  the  pockets  of 
the  oonsnmeis  ^-—Yes. 


25,861.  The  total  debenture  stock  that  yon  were  Mr  v  H 
entitled  to  raise  under  your  Aot  of  1894  is,  I  believe,  w^hJ«n  * 
440,000(.  H-Yea.  HZ^' 

25,86*2.  And  the  siidd^  fund  payment  upon  that  14  Tab. '99 
would  amonnt  to  what  ?—Jx  l^e  dividend  remains  at  its  ' 
present  state,  it  woold  amount  to  about  20,000L  a 
year. 

25.863.  That  would  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fond  M 
the  expense  of  the  present  consumer  P — Yes. 

25.864.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  will  come  oat  of  the 
pocket  of  the  West  MiddleBex  consumer,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  P — That  is  in  the  event 
of  a  transfer  of  the  companies.  If  the  rates  are 
eqnaliBed,  the  West  Middlesex  consnmer  will  Eiuffer, 
either  by  having  his  water  rates  raised,  or  if  they 
are  all  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  West  Middlesex 
rate,  the  consnmer  in  tho  West  Middlesex  distriot  will 
have  to  pay  a  rate-in-aid,  becnusc  if  the  rates  are 
lowered,  there  must  be  a  rate-in-aid  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

{Mr.  Pemler.)  It  is  even  true  now  before  purchase. 
On  the  assnmption  that  the  sinking  fund  were  ever 
taken  by  the  Chamberlain  for  general  purposes,  or  even 
without  that,  in  his  own  hands,  now  it  is  accruing  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  West  Middlesex  shareholders, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  all  London — that  is  the  theory — 
so  that  the  West  Middlesex  are  finding  their  share. 

25,866.  (CJiairman.)  At  present  the  Chamberlain  is 
bound  to  invent  your  sinking  fund  in  your  shares  P — 
Yes.  I  might  explain  that  we  have  not  paid  anything 
yet. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  ITever  mind  that. 

(Witneu.)  It  commences  to  accrue  from  last  Michael- 
mas. The  first  payment  will  be  made  after  Michaelmas 
next. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  But  on  the  assumption  that  payments 
are  made,  what  ho  takes  from  the  Weat  Middlesex 
coffers,  he  holds,  not  for  the  benefit  of  l^e  West  Middle- 
sex consumers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  London 
generally ;  that  is  quito  clear. 

(Gluiirman.)  "No,  he  holds  it  for  the  benefit  of  any 
purchaser  of  the  West  Middlesex. 

(Mr.  Pemler.)  But  tbere  is  not  to  be  a  single  purchase 
of  the  Weat  Middlesex ;  it  will  be  a  purchase  of  all  the 
companies,  and  that  purchase  of  all  the  companies  will 
be  done  on  behalf  of  Water  London. 

{Chairman.)  But  there  will  be  a  separate  bargain 
with  each  company. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Suppose  there  is. 

(Chairmem.)  As  I  understand  the  ainkin^  fund 
olanses,  the  amonnt  paid  by  any  one  company  will  go 
for  the  benefit  of  l^e  purchaser  of  that  ono  company. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  The  porcfaaser  is  the  general  purchaser. 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

{3fr.  Pem?>er.)  I  mean  this  amount  of  money  goes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  Wrat  Middlesex  consumers  them- 
selves,  and  never  oomes  entire  into  those  pockets 
again. 

(Ohatrman.)  No,  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  West 
Middlesex  consumer— that  I  quite  agree. 

(Mr.  Pent6er.)  That  is  the  point. 

(Mr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  It  is  a  paym^t  to  a  common 
fund. 

(Mr.  Pffniber.)  Yes  to  a  common  fund  and  therefore  it 
must  be  pro  tanto,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Boulnois  i^aid 
and  that  is  what  Mr.  Wybroo  said,  it  must  be  a  loaa  to 
the  Weat  Middlesex  consumer  in  whatever  way  you 
treat  it. 

(Cha'..  .ium.)  It  is  a  Ions  to  the  West  Middlesex 
consume-. 

{M,-.  l\  .iiher.)  That  is  what  he  said. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Metropolitan  ratepayer. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  At  all  events,  it  will  never  come  liack 
to  the  West  Middleiscx,  my  Lord,  unless  Parliament  do«8 
the  really  just  thing,  that  is,  hands  back  the  tiinkiug 
fuud  in  proporuon  to  the  contribution  from  the 
companies. 

(Mr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  The  only  advantage  the  Wewt 
Middlesex  gets  is  that  it  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  West  Middlesex  stook. 
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BOTAI,  COHMTSSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY : 


Mr.  F.  H.      (3fr.  IPtmber.)  What  will  P 
Wyhroo.      (3fr_  j)^  poejk  Porter.)  The  sinking  fnnd. 

14  Vcb.  '99     (^'''-  •P'}^^''-)       yoa  mean  to  the  shareholders  P 

 {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Yes,  to  the  sharehoiders. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

(Jlfr.  De  Bock  Pmier.)  If  the  Chamberlain  must  invest 
in  the  West  Middlesex  stock,  that  tends  to  keep  up  the 
price,  does  it  not  P 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  If  there  is  constantly  a  piece  of 
inveBtmenb  going  on,  of  course  that  tenda  like 
evervthing  else  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  keep  up  the 
Stock  Gxchanee  price  no  doubt ;  bnt tiwt  is  all — it  must 
be  a  drcn>  in  the  ocean,  and  it  is  not  the  consumer  who 
benefits  by  that. 

(Chairman.)  I  see  t^e  market  price  of  your  stock 
keeps  steadily  rising  from  1883  down  to  the  present  day 
with  a  drop  here  and  there,  bat  on  the  whole  there  is  a 

riae. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  It  has  risen  from  2401.  in  1833  to 
SIO;.  15e. 

26.866.  (Chairman.)  So  that  your  stock  to  a 
purchaser  now  is  producing  a  littie  over  3  per  cent.*.^ 

— About  3}  per  cent. 

25.867.  la  it  true  that  in  your  district  the  poorer 
class  pay  more  than  the  richP — No,  on  the  contrary, 
the  poorer  pay  less  thah  the  rich. 

25.868.  What  does  a  man  paying  302.  for  his  house 
pay  in  water  rates  with  you  ? — II.  Is.  8(1.  a  year,  that  is 
1  per  cent,  less  the  rebate. 

25.869.  Has  be  any  extras  P— No  extras  are  charged 
up  to  30i. 

2.^,870.  Have  you  a  right  to  charge  extras  P— No. 

25.871.  Wo  were  told  by  Mr.  Haward  that  the  cost  of 
management  and  maintenance  jumped  up  suddenly  in 
your  company  when  you  became  prosperous  ?— Will 
yon  deal  with  the  case  of  management  first  P 

25.872.  Take  management  if  you  like  P — I  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  inference  that  the  cost  of  management 
of  the  company  has  been  undnly  iiioreascd  in  con- 
seqnencc  of  its  prosperity. 

25.873.  Do  yon  dispute  the  ifigures  that  have  been 
put  in  P — ^No. 

25.874.  The  figures  are  right,  are  they  P— The 
figures  are  subritaiitially  right. 

25.875.  The  figures  put  in  by  Kr.  Haward,  at  Qnc-i- 
tion  2621,  show  a  gradual  deorease  in  the  cost  of 
management  at  any  rate  from  1891 P — ^Yea,  from  1892. 
The  highest  unonnt  was  in  187^.  It  is  less  now  than  it 
was  in  1872. 

25.876.  You  be^an  paying  yoar  back  dividends  in— 
what  year  was  itP— In  1887  we  paid  the  last  back 
dividend  that  wo  have  paid. 

25.877.  You  finished  paying  the  back  dividends  in 
1887  P— Yes. 

25.878.  There  is  a  slight  rise  for  two  or  three  years 
after  that,  and  then  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  management  P 
— Nothing  material. 

(Mr.  Pcmftor.)  And  they  have  fallen  to  very  near 
what  they  were  in  1872. 

25.879.  {Chairman.)  I  forget  whether  you  are 
charged  with  an  increase  of  cost  in  maintenance  P — 
Yes,  and  I  bare  prepared  a  special  table  about  that. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  during  those  later 
years  you  have  ^ot  to  consider  that  wo  are  paying,  not 
merely  the  10  per  cent.,  but  what  is  equivalent  to  12J, 
because  wo  are  giving  tlioae  rebates  or  reductions  or 
whatever  they  should  be  properly  called,  and  the 
consequence  is  you  must  therefore  compare  the  rise  or 
foil  in  the  cost  of  management,  not  with  10  per  cent., 
bat  with  12|.  That  makes  the  divergence  between  the 
fact  and  tlie  inference  that  Kr.  Haward  tried  to  draw 
all  the  mora  glaring. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  After  all,  that  is  argument 
which  you  can  address  to  the  Commission  afterwards. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  Only  I  want  to  spare  myself  as  much 
as  I  can. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme^  It  is  entirely  wrong.  I  do 
not  like  to  comment  on  it  just  now.  I  will  do  it  when 
I  come  to  my  speech. 

(CAatrmtm.)  Will  yon  refer  first  to  ISx,  Haward's 
table,  it  is  a  pity  to  nAve  two  tables  if  yon  agree  with 
^  figures. 


(Jlfr.  MeUor.)  A  great  pity. 

(WUneu.)  Which  table  doM  your  Lordship  refer  to? 

25,880-  (Ohairman.)  The  table  in  which  he  showed 
the  cost  of  the  increase  in  the  management  of  year 
Company  P— I  have  prepared  a  table  an^ysing  tdio 
charges  for  maintenance  for  the  last  26  years. 

(The  Witnesa  handed  in  Tahle.    See  Appendix  W,  2.) 

25.881.  Do  you  dispute  the  figures  in  Kr.  Gomme's 
table,  handed  in  at  Question  3510  P— I  do  not  dispute  the 
figures,  but  I  dispute  the  inference  he  draws  from  tfaem. 

25.882.  The  inference  appears  from  the  figure^. 
Mr.  Gommo  pointed  out  that  the  expenditure  and 
maintenance  went  up  considerably  immediately  after 
the  jwT  1886-7,  when  yoa  could  divide  nobbing  more. 
Mr.  Gomme's  table  shows  that  aflGer  1886-7  there  is  a 
considerable  annual  increase  in  the  maintenance? — 
Tes,  and  this  table  which  I  have  prepared  and  which  is 
now  before  you  will  show  you  the  cause. 

25.883.  Do  let  us  first  get  the  facts:  is  there  that 
annual  increase  in  the  maintenance  P — ^Yes. 

25.884.  How  do  yon  explain  itP  Do  it  by  word  of 
month,  and  do  not  perplex  us  with  a  tabic  P — It  is  on 
account  of  a  special  expenditui-o  for  various  purposes 
which  is  explained  in  the  right  hand  column.  Tbo 
expenditure  in  1886,  you  will  see,  was  53,000!.  and  in 
1887  it  was  66,0002.  That  is  explained  by  an  increa<ie 
of  over  11,0001.  in  the  item  of  filtration. 

25.885.  Why  did  you  not  begin  spending  on  filtration 
two  yyars  or  a  year  before  P  Why  did  yon  begin  jnst 
that  year  ?  —  Because  it  was  reported  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  done  then.  The  work  was  not  done 
before  it  was  required. 

25.886.  Do  you  mean  that  those  new  necessities 
suddenly  sprung  up  when  you  had  reached  your 
maximum  dividends  and  had  paid  your  back  dividends  ? 
— Yes. 

25.887.  (Sir  John  Doringtcn.)  Is  there  any  relation 
between  the  two  events  P-'No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

2>S,88:j.  Do  they  depend  upon  one  anottierP — The 
Commission  will  remember  that  immediately  after  tho 
payments  on  accoant  of  back  dividends  had  ceased  the 
rebate  was  allowed  to  tho  consumers ;  it  took  the  place 
of  the  pajTsent  of  bock  dividends. 

25.889.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  but  they_  got  all  the  less 
rebate  because  you  began  reconstructing  filter  beds  and 
making  all  those  items  of  outlay? — ^Itwaa  reported  to 
tlie  board  that  those  works  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
works  in  good  order  and  thoy  were  done,  and  as  they 
were  chargeable  to  reronne,  they  were  paid  ont  of 
maintenance. 

25.890.  Whiit  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  explain  the 
coincidence  of  large  amoants  having  to  bo  expended 
opon  maintenance  just  when  you  had  reached  the  point 
woero  yoa  could  give  nothing  more  to  yonr  enaro- 
holders. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  it  is  coincidence,  my  Lord. 

(WUnese.)  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  anything  jnarn 
than  that  it  was  a  coincidence.  The  work  was  not 
done  before  it  was  required,  bnt  it  was  douu  when  it  was 

required. 

25.891.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  no  reconstraction  of 
filter  hods  and  no  buying  of  boilers  in  all  those  previous 
years?— Not  for  many  years  before,  oertainly. 

(Mr.  Be  Bork  Porter.)  Was  there  no  exooptional 
eipenditnro  between  1879  and  1886,  while  there  has 
been  continuous  expenditure  of  this  character  since  y 

(Mr.  i'eviber.)  TUe  filtering  dropped  directly,  you 
see. 

(WHne$s.)  There  does  not  scorn  to  have  bcnn  any 
exceptional  expenditure, 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Will  yon  kindly  note  that  those  two 
items  for  filtration  in  tho  years  1887  and  1888  are 
excessive,  not  only  in  comparison  with  tho  years  that 
have  gone  before,  but  in  comparison  with  those  that 
come  after. 

{WUnraa.)  I  have  explained  that. 

{Mr.  Pember.  No.  You  have  not;  that  is  oxaotly  what 

the  noblo  Lord  does  not  sec. 

(WHtieas.)  Of  coarse  that  is  an  item  that  will  not 
occur  again  for  a  great  many  yeai-s. 

(Mr,  Pember.)  Then  why  do  you  not  poinb  it  out  7 
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(Cloifwwn,)  I  Bee  that  in  1887  you  spent  13,7811.  on 
Sbrttion.in  1888  11,38K.,  ancl,th»t  in  the  next  ye»r 
that  draps  to  5,0311. 

(Jfr.  pMniar.)  Then  it  drops  to  *  low  poinWqaite  as 
loir  u  ever  it  was  before. 

IWitneu.)  That  re-oonstrnotion  of  filter  beds  cost 
fl,000i.,  and  that  was  spread  over  two  yearH. 

25  892.  (Mr.  DeBoehPorler)  In  this  table  that  you 
htTe'pnt  in  from  1879  to  1887,  there  is  uo  exceptional 
expenditure  whatever;  it  is  left  blank;  but  every 
lutoeqnent  yenr  there  has  been  some  exceptional 
expenditure  ?— Yea,  that  is  so. 

25,893.  Did  no  expenditure  of  that  charaotor  take 
pliee  in  those  years?— Ko. 

{Bir  JoIm  Dorington.)  In  1877  and  1878  there  was  a 
lirge  inereaae  of  engine  house  and  bcolorB, 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Lowering  the  oondnits  60001. 

(ITifiMH.)  All  the  works  had  been  pat  into  thorongfa 
order. 

25  894.  (Jfr,  Mdlor.)  I  see  there  is  a  Worthington 
engine  at  Hampton.  6,0001.  odd  in  the  margin.  Do  you 
lee  that P— Yes;  that  waa  to  replace  the  old  engine, 
and  BO  it  was  charged  to  revenue. 

25.895.  What  was  the  size  of  it  P— I  cannot  tell  yon. 
TLe  engineer  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that.  It  is  a  very 
poirerfnl  engine,  I  know. 

25.896.  (3fr.  Lewis.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  had 
no  exceptional  expenditure  of  this  kind  between  1878 
and  1886,  but  in  consequence  of  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Gomme,  drawing  attention  to  the  increaae  of  the 
expenditure  from  18§!'  to  189fi,  then  you  begin  to  show 
what  exceptional  expenditure  yon  had  inonri'ed  in  order 
to  Mcount  for  that ;  are  you  quite  sure  there  was  no 
exceptional  expenditure  between  1879  and  1S86  ? — I 
hire  given  yon  the  total  expenditure  iu  each  year,  and 
yon  see  in  the  total  column  the  amounts.  The  other 
colanms  show  you  how  that  increase  has  been  incurred. 

25.897.  Tour  heavy  additional  expenditure  really  has 
been  rates  and  taxes  P— That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
IHienwas  no  additi<mal  expenditure  during  the  other 

years. 

25.898.  (Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  But,  still,  during  those 
yean  between  1879  and  1 836.  The  rates  appear  to  have 
gonenp  from  8,478Z.  to  16,908Z.,  but  there  is  no  note  at 
tk»  eide  of  any  exceptional  olaim  P — 1  eannot  explain 
why  the  rates  go  np.   They  always  are  going  up. 

\Ukairmim.)  It  is  the  nature  of  rates  to  go  np,  is  it 
not? 

25^.  (Sir  George  Srvee.)  The  average  daily  supply 
lud  increased  very  much— from  9,861,000  gallons  in 
IbTS  to  15,035,000  gallons  in  1887  ?-~Y  es. 

25.900.  That  would  rather  suggest  increased  works 
would  it  not— Yon  will  notice  that  the  gross  rental  has 
also  increased. 

25.901.  The  increase  of  average  daily  supply  would 
natniaUy  suggest  an  increase  of  works,  ongineS;  filters, 
and  so  forth  ? — It  does  naturally. 

25.902.  (Chairman.)  Yon  have  not  piifc  any  extra 
works  in  your  margin  for  all  those  years? — I  mis- 
understood the  question.  There  were  no  extra  works, 
or  if  there  were  extra  works  they  were  new  works 
paid  ont  of  capital.  These  are  all  expenses  that  are 
paid  out  of  maintenance  or  revenue.  But  there  were 
new  works  being  ooustructed  all  this  time. 

23..W3.  Was  that  Worthingtcn  engine  at  Hampton 
*  new  engine  f — ^It  was  a  new  engine  to  replace  an  old 
one. 

2)>,!)04.  And  the  Ixnlers  also  new  for  ol<l  P— All  these 
wwks  tiiat  are  desoribed  in  the  margin  were  works  to 
replace  the  old  onesi  or  else  ihey  wonld  have  been 
okargad  to  capital. 

25,905.  (3fr.  J>e  Boek  Porter.)  Was  there  no  rcstor- 
fttioQ  of  boilers  or  expenditure  of  that  kind  between 
1872  and  1887  P— No.  The  life  of  a  boiler  is  a  long 
one.  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  been 
raplaoed  for  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  yeam. 
The  enpneerwill  give  you  that  information. 

2ri,906.  A  number  seem  to  have  got  old  together  P— 
The  old  boilers  iu  the  works  were  gradually  replaced 
by  Btcel  boilers. 

25.907.  (Jfr.  ifellor.)  And  the  old  engines  also  P— 
The  engineer  recommended  them  as  bettor  and  more 
economical  in  waking. 
1  £8S98. 


25.908.  (Chairman.)  These  recommendations  of  the  jfr.  F.  S. 
engineer  by  some  odd  coincidence  all  happened  when  IPyfrfoo. 
there  was  nothing  more  to  divide  P — It  did  happen  ~— 
coincidently,  but  there  is  also  another  thing,  that  we  14  FA.  'M 
commencod  to  give  constant  supply  in  1887,  and      '  ■ 
therefore  it  necessitated  the  works  being  renewed  to 
some  extent. 

(Ifr,  PenAer.)  It  is  the  decade,  my  Lord,  after  a^I, 
when  modem  ideas  have  had  more  sway  in  this  as  in 
other  matters. 

25.909.  (JLfr.  JAunt.)  I  notice  that  the  increase  in 
your  expenditure  between  1887  and  1897  is  really  not 
much  larger  than  the  increase  between  1877  and  1887, 
there  is  not  very  mnoh  difTerenoe  P— ^Hiai  is  so. 

25.910.  Showing  that  this  additional  expenditure 
muse  hare  been  goingon  in  some  form  or  another  for 
a  very  long  period  P— There  has  been  a  gradnal  iacrease 
in  the  expmiditure. 


25.911.  But  then  in  the  margin  here,  yon  tell  us  how 
you  account  for  the  large  increase  to  which  attention 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Gomme — that  is  how  I  read  it? — 
In  the  years  where  I  have  put  these  explanatory  notes 
there  has  been  a  larger  increase  than  usual. 

25.912.  Not  very  much  larger? — Of  course,  the 
tendency  right  away  from  1872  has  been  for  an 
increased  expenditure.  If  yon  will  kindly  notioo  the 
increase  in  the  gross  rental,  yon  will  see  that  in  1872 
it  was  130,000!.  and  in  1897  it  was  269,0002. 

25.913.  Did  other  companies  introduce  the  steel 
boilers  about  the  same  time  that  the  West  Middlesex 
did  P — I  believe  some  of  them  did,  but  1  cannot  speak 
fcr  them.  The  water  supplied  has  risen  from  9  milliDn 
gallons  to  over  20  million  gallons,  and,  of  course,  that 
needs  a  great  deal  more  expenditure.  J  have  prepared 
a  short  table — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like 
to  have  it — showing  an  analysis  of  the  increase  in 
certain  maintenance  charges  to  which  attendon  mw 
drawn  by  Mr.  Gtomme. 

(Tha  Wilnm  handed  in  Tabh.   Bee  Appendix  W,  3.) 

25.914.  What  do  you  wish  to  draw  attention  to  In 
this  table  P — Mr.  Ghunme  drew  attention  to  the  great 
iucreaae  of  aharges  in  those  ten  yurs.  There  was 
an  increase  of  14,0001.  In  the  margin  there  I  have 
explained  how  the  bulk  of  that  increase  is  mado  up. 
In  the  storage  of  water  there  is  an  increase  of  6SQI., 
and  out  of  that  2211.  is  the  increased  charge  for  wages. 
The  rate  of  wages  has  increased,  and  as  the  works 
increase  morn  men  have  to  be  employed.  Then  on  the 
distribution  of  water,  that  is  keeping  the  pipes,  service 
reservoirs,  and  all  that  in  order,  there  is  an  increase  of 
4,000^.,  including  increased  charges  for  wages,  amount* 
ing  to  over  2,000Z.  Among  other  items  over  which  the 
company  has  no  control  there  has  been  a  larger  increane. 
There  was  an  increase  of  10,905!.  on  rates  and  taxes  ; 
of  2,r>82!.  payable  to  tho  Thames  Conservancy,  aod  of 
1,926!.  for  rent.  Those  three  figures  show  an  iiujrease 
of  15,000!. 

25.915.  What  do  you  pay  rents  for  P — The  company 
take  honses  in  different  parts  of  their  district  for  the 
turncocks  to  Uve  in,  so  that  they  may  be  accessible  in 
case  of  fire. 

25.916.  Bents  have  gone  up,  have  they,  iu  your  dis- 
trict P — We  havo  more  stations  as  the  work  inoreasea. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  rents  have  gone  up. 

25.917.  Another  charge  made  against  yon  was  t^t 
you  had  issued  debenture  stock  at  par,  instead  of 
issuing  it  at  a  premium ;  that  debenture  stock  was 
issued  under  an  Act,  the  West  Middlesex  Act — passed 
on  tho  13th  Hay,  1869—1  believe  P— Yes. 

25.918.  Wm  that  after  the  Oompuiies  Glauses  Act  of 
1869  had  passed  P— Yes. 

25.919.  Did  that  Act  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Companies  Clausen  Act  of  186^^,  which  prescribed  that 
the  interest  on  debenture  stock  shonld  not  exceed 
4  pei'  cent.? — Yes. 

25.920.  So  that  you  mi^bt  Have  issued  your  debenture 
stock  at  a  much  higher  interest  than  4  per  cent,  if  yon 
had  thought  fit  P — Yes,  and  also  it  might  have  been 
issued  as  ordinary  stock,  in  which  case  a  dividend  cottid 
have  been  paid  amounting  to  11,000/.  a  year  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  debenture  stock. 

25.921.  Do  yon  claim  that  your  company  had  the 
fxprosB  sanctioii  of  Parliament  for  issuing  the  debenture 
stock  in  the  way  that  you  did  issue  it  ?— Certainly. 
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25,^.  And  tliat  70a  might  have  issued  it  at  a  much 
hi^orrate  of  interest,  and  .might  have  obtained  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  share  capital  ? — Yes. ' 

25,923.  [Mr.  Hfeillor.)  Hyon  had  obtained  it  as  share 
capital,  had  you  the  auotion  clauses  9 — "So. 

(3fr.  Peniber.)  They  were  unknown  then. 

25,924..  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  If  you  had  obtained  it 
as  share  capital,  it  would  nave  cost  the  public  11,000L  a 
year  more  r — Tee. 

25.925.  (Mr.  Letois.)  Ton  oould  have  allotted  it 
among  your  existing  shareholders,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yos, 
but  Uiat  was  not  done. 

25.926.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing more  to  say  about  that  debenture  stock  issue. 
Mr.  Haward  quoted  a  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  1891-2,  at  Question  2285,  which  refers,  among 
other  things,  to  the  fact  that  you  raised  money  on 
debentures  for  the  purpose  of  works,  instead  of  apply- 
ing the  balance  of  your  capital  acoount  and  your 
bankers'  balance  to  that  pnrpose  ? — ^There  is  no  balance 
on  the  capital  account. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  It  is  a  reserre  of  profit  undistributed. 

{Witneae.)  There  is  a  balance  on  the  revenue  account. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  there  was  a  credit  balance  on  the 
capital  account  of  6,0001. 

25.927.  {Chairman.)  At  September,  1891,  the  balance 
on  capital  account  stood  at  52,2421.  P-  That  was  after 
the  issue  of  stock. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  That  is  with  tbe  increase.  The  sum 
that  really  they  are  talking  about  is  a  sum  of  89,0O0Z,, 
which  was  on  deposit  and  which  was  undistributed. 

25.928.  {Chairman.)  There  was  6,0001.  credited  to 
capital  account,  a  reserve  of  undistributed  profit  of 
20,000^.  and  a  repairs  and  renewals  fond  of  89,000^. 
on  deposit  at  the  bankers  ? — Tes. 

'  25,929.  It  was  suggested  that  there  was  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  your  company,  in  that  they  did  not 
devote  Uiat  sum  to  these  new  works  instead  of  borrow- 
ing money  on  debentures ;  what  have  you  to  say  to 
that— had  you  power  ? — We  had  then  no  power  to  spend 
money  on  capital  fi'orks  out  of  revenne. 

25.930.  When  did  you  get  that  power  P  —  We  had 
power  by  the  Act  of  1869  to  raise  money  for  capital 
purposes. 

25.931.  When  did  yon  get  power  to  spend  revenue  on 
capital  works  P— Not  till  1894. 

(Mr.  Bai/ow  Broionc.)  That  clause  in  the  Act  of  1894 
was  put  upon  them  on  the  opposition  of  the  County 
Council. 

25.932.  (Chairnuin.)  Do  you  agree  to  that  P — I  think 
that  hardly  represents  a. fair  statement. 

35.933.  Was  the  clause  enabling  you  to  spend 
revenue  on  capital  worics  in  your  own  original  Bill  P-^ 

25.934.  Who  put  it  in— the  Committee,  I  suppose  ?— 

The  Committee  put  it  in. 
[Chairman.)  Who  suggested  it P 
{Mr.  Fember.)  I  believe  I  did. 
{Witneta.)  The  company  did. 
{Mr.  Femher.)  I  believe  I  did  first. 

[,Mr.  Balfour  Browne)  It  was  on  the  opposition,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  London  County  Council. 

{Chairman.)  The  London  County  Council  were 
opposing  everything,  I  suppose — they  were  opposing 
the  whole  Bill — preamble  and  all. 

{Wiineas.)  At  any  rate,  the  company  were  quite  willing 
to  apply  tlukt  sum  to  capital,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
apply  60,000Z.  to  capital  works,  and  the  balance  to 
increase  their  reserve  fund. 

{Mr.  Fembw.)  There  is  no  concealment  about  it,  and 
there  is  no  mystery  about  it,  bub  what  it  has  got  to  do 
with  this  inquiry  I  cannot  think,  but  still  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  bad  a  CFrtAin  amount  of  money,  whether  it 
WP.S  60,000/.,  70,000Z.,  or  80,0001.,  it  does  not  at  all 
matter,  but  we  had  that  sum  of  money  standing  by. 

{Chairman.)  I  daresay  I  am  wrong,  but  it  is  bearing 
upon  this  inquiry  .  I  understand  the  view  of  the  County 
Council  to  be  this— they  contend  that  when  yoa  come 
to  consider  the  financial  expediency  of  purchase,  yon 
inuet  boar  in  raiuf^  that  we  shall  claim  to  re-open  both 
the  capital  and  th'.*  revenue  accounts  of  this  company, 
and  to  say  thfit  they  on^t  to  get  less  than  their 


apparent  income  would  otherwise  entitle  them  to  by 
reoBon  of  - these  -bunsactionB  in  the  past. 

{Mr.  FewAer.)  I  slionid  sajr,  yes,  to  that  if  it  had  not 
been  that  thu  Ttxj  traneadion  has  been  considered  by 
Parliament  in  1894,  and  a  settlement  arrived  at  by 
Parliament  as  to  how  much  shall  go  to  capitol  and  how 
much  shall  not,  in  a  clause  which  I  myself  suggested, 
namely,  that  you  should  take  the  sum  of  money,  wfaat- 
ever_  it  was,  and,  J  think,  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
putting  one  to  the  reserve  fnod,  and  the  rest  to  capital 
purposes.    The  clanse  is  Clause  16  and  it  is :  "  Before 
**  creating  any  debenture  stock  under  the  powers  of 
"  this  Act  the  company  shall  apply  to  the  purposes  of 
"  the  works  by  this  Act  authorised  the  sum  of  52,5001., 
"  being  part  of  the  sum  of  107,000Z."— that  is  What  the 
figure  was  with  a  certain  number  of  shillings  and 
pence—"  shown  by  the  last  half-yearly  accounts  of  the 
"  company  to  have  been  accumulated  out  of  profits 
'*  after  paying  the  maximum  authorised  dividend,  and 
"  it  shall  also  apply  to  the  like  purpo&es  the  sum  of 
"  7,500f.,  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  repairs  and 
"  renewfJs  fund,  and  notwithstanding  anything  con- 
"  toined  in  section  8  of  their  Act  of  1852,  the  compwiy 
*'  sh^  be  entitled  to  set  aside  the  balaiice  of  the  said 
'*  aocmnnlated  fond  to  augment  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
"  oompaxLy."   UTow  I  proposed  that  clause,  unless  my 
memory  is  very  bad. 

(JIf r.  Balfour  Browne.)  Unf ortunst^ly  I  find  that  you 
absolutely  opposed  that  clause. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  reading  from  what  the 
chairman  said — "  Yon  do  not  oppose  the  clause,  Mr. 
"  Pcmber"?  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Certainly  I  oppose  Hie 
•*  clanse  sir." 

{Mr.  Fember.)  What  clause  P   It  was  not  thin  clauao. 

{Mr.  BaZfoitr  Browne.)  It  was  that  clanse. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  It  was  not. 

{Mr.  Balfottr  Brovme.)  I  assure  you  it  was.  It  was  in 
Hr.  Cripps's  examination.  Let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  what  your  Lordship  has  said,  namely 
rip  up  the  accounts  after  a  thing  has  been  settled  by 
Parliament ;  I  think  that  I  could  not  go  into  them. 

{Chad^rman.)  Then  what  was  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  G-omme's  evidence  before  us  ? 

{Mr.  BoHfowr  Browne.)  1  think  it  had  this  meaning — 
that  the  company  tried  to  cany  on  undivided  balances 
to  the  detriment  of  consumers,  and  Parliament  had  to 
intervene,  and  yon  say,  you  must  bring  back  6Q,00Ol.  of 
that,  and  spend  that  on  capital  acoount  for  the  benefit 
of  the  oonsnmers— although  tiiis  company  wan  tod  to 
practically  spend  it  all  out  of  capital.  That  illastraces 
the  poRitinn  the  company  has  taken  np  all  through. 
Mr.  Boulnois  told  you  yesterday  that  the  consumers 
would  have  been  just  as  well  off  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
pany as  in  tbe  hands  of  a  corporation,  but  that  could 
not  have  been  done  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
CoiZDiby  Council. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  I  do  not  say  what  would  have  occorred. 
All  I  say  is  that  is  settled  by  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  now  admits  that. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  never  said  it  was  not.  It 
was  Bottled  agaiutjt  your  wishes. 

(Mr.  Femier.)  Mo,  it  was  not. 

(Mr.  Balfour  BroKTte.)  Indeed  it  was. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  That  was  not  the  clause  I  opposed. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have 
read  the  clanse. 

(Mr.  Fan^.)  And  I  have  read  the  olause  too.  It 
was  a  compromise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  theae  balances 
had  accrued  by  little  and  little  year  after  year—by 
driblets.  They  were  no  good  to  us  at  all ;  -wo  did  iiot 
know  what  to  do  with  them ;  wo  could  not  have  spent 
them  upon  capital  works ;  there  would  have  beon  a 
prodigious  row  if  we  had,  aud  we  really  did  uot  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  There  they  remained,  and  if 
you  ask  me,  I  think  I  may  l  enture  to  say,  thttfc  on  that 
particular  occasion  Parliament  may  be  considored  as 
having  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  compuny  quite  as 
nmch  as  to  anybody  else's  assistance  in  onabliuK  them 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  way  that  it  did. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  a 
eomjiiiny  having  a  large  balance  may  take  a  vote  of  its 
shareholders  to  apply  that  balance  to  capital  acoount  il 
they  please. 
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Mr.  Fmher.)  No,  I  think  not. 

^WUmu.)  They  cannot  do  tiiat. 

(Jfr.  Pmher.)  Certainly  not.  Tf  they  did,  yon  will 
fee  tiicy '^oald  bo  iucreasing  their  capital  occonnt  out 
of  the  pookets  from  year  to  year  of  the  consnmers 
really;  and  that  is  what  is  always  foaght  i^inRt  most 
Tigonniuly  in  the  case  of  water  companiea  and  gas 
compwiieB. 

iGhairman.)  Thin  60,0001.  that  yoa  were  allowed  to 
spend  upon  capital  works  did  not  thereafter  become  » 
dmdend-eaming  mm. 

(Iff.  Pomber.)  Ko,  ocrtainly  not.   That  is  the  point. 

{WUneas.)  No,  it  did  not. 

25,935.  {GJiairman.)  "What  harm  is  done  to  the  con- 
Bumer  if  you  spend  your  revenue  on  capital  works  P — 
We  ouiitot  spend  more  on  capital  pnrpoaeii  than  the 
Hntmnt  aaliuH^Bed  by  Parliament. 

{Mr.  Ba^omr  Browne.)  A  company  that  is  paying  its 
maximum  dividend  oonld  not,  but  a  company  not  up  to 
its  iBsmmm  could  spend  any  amonnt  of  diviBible 
profit  upon,  capital  pnrpoMfe  withoai  the>  asseDt  of 
Parliament. 

{Chairman.)  I  should  not  have  thought  it  possible. 

iWitnesa.)  The  official  auditor,  I  am  sure,  would 
object  if  wo  paid  for  capital  works  out  of  revenue ;  in 
fact  ho  only  recently  raised  the  question. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  am  quite  sure   it  would  not  be 
allowed;  it  never  is  allowed. 

(W^nas.)  In  that  report  of  Hr.  Stonefaom  he  objected 
to  the  New  Biver  Company  paying  for  capital  works 

out  of  revenue. 

{Mr.  Pemhsr.)  It  is  always  objected  to. 

(Sir  John  Dormgton.)  The  point  was  apparently  that 
you  raised  49,6501.  on  debentures,  being  new  stock 
altogether  brought  into  acconnt;  having  at  that  moment 
60,000!.  or  53,000Z,  standing  to  the  credit  of  your 
revenue  accouuD. 

{Mr.P«mber.)  Not  53,0001. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Yon  had  89,0001.  deposited 
with  the  bankers  of  the  company. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  that  is  what  I  said  to  start  with. 

2fj,93G.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Havine  89,0001.,  they 
raieed  49,00DZ.  at  'l}  per  cent.,  and  left  die  89,0002.  still 
on  deposit  P — Yes,  because  the  89,000L  was  the  balaxice 
or  tho  revenue  account. 

25.937.  That  I  quite  understand  P— Which  it  was  not 
legal  for  ns  to  spend  on  capital  works. 

20.938.  That  is  to  say,  the  shareholders  could  not 
empower  you  by  a  vote  to  apply  that  sum  which  was 
lying  idl^— to  use  that  aiS  part  .of  the  authorised 
capital  f— No.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  official 
auditor  has  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  p^y  for  any  expenditure  on  capital  works  except 
oat  of  money  raised  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
Parliament. 

[Mr.  Peniber.)  That  is  the  law. 

25.939.  (CTiairman.)  Who  in  the  world  would  be 
injured  if  you  spout  the  balance  at  your  bankers  in 
capital  works  P — That  I  cannot  answer,  I  quite  agree 
tiiat  nobody  would  be  injured,  but  it  is  not  the  strictly 
legal  way. 

(Mr.  BcUfour  Brotoiie.)  This  money  might  already 
have  gone  to  the  reduction  of  rates,  but  ihisy  acouma* 
latod  it  and  kept  it  amy  from  the  reduction  of  rates. 

{Witnets.)  I  dispate  that. 

(Jlfr.  Balfour  Browne^  They  had  no  right  to  have  a 
balance  at  all. 

(Witness.)  I  dispute  that.  This  balance  of  revenue 
had  been  the  growth  of  a  great  many  years — two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  or  nome  small 
amount  like  that,  Qot  sufficiently  large  to  make  a  rebate, 
as  We  have  since  been  able  to  do.  We  had  not  sufficient 
at  that  time  to  allow  the  comnmera  even  5  per  cent,, 
aot  a  surplus  revenue  of  10,OOOZ.  a  year^ 

25,940.  [Sir  John  Dorington.)  How  is  this  rebate  that 
you  are  making  now  shown  on  the  demand  notes  ?  Is 
itu  leSiicned  charge  on  the  demand  note,  or  is  it  an 
original  charge  on  the  demaud  note  with  an  amount 
subtracted  from  it  P— The  authorised  amount  is  shown 
less  a  rebate  of  so  much— 10  per  cent. 


25,941.  (Mr.  JfeUor.)  Is  it  called  A  rebate  on  the  Mr.JP.Ht 
demand  note  P— Yes.  Wyhroo^ 


{Mr.  Pemier.)  We  have  handed  in  a  copy  of  our  y^j^ 
demand  notes,  I  think.    Here  it  is       Applicatioa       ,  ,.„ 
"  made  for  the  payment  of  two  quarters'  water  rate, 
**  amounting  to  (blank),  less  rebate  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
*'  cent.   Amount  payable  (blank)," 

25,042.  {Chairman.)  Now  as  to  the  revision  of  yoiir  See  2815- 
oapital  in  1852.    Did   you  claim    that   tho   West  87. 
Middlesex  capital  amounted  to  830,0001.  P— Yes. 

25.943.  Did  Parliament  fix  the  amount  .of  yoar 
capital  at  506,3002.  P— Yes.   Hay  I  explain  why  that. 

was  done. 

25.944.  One  moment.  I  will  ask  you  some  qaestionB 
first,  because  I  think 'I  can  do  it  shorter.  Was  the 
amount  that  had  been  paid  up  by  your  shareholders  in 
respect  of  the  nominal  capital,  S95,450Z.  P— Yos. 

25.945.  And  had  you  then  expended  out  of  income  in 
respect  of  capital  outlay  111,247Z.  P — Yea. 

25.946.  Making  a  total  of  506,697i.  P— Yes. 

25.947.  At  that  time,  then,  you  had  power  to  spend 
your  income  in  capital  outlay  P— It  was  done. 

25.948.  And  Parliament  sanctioned  its  being  done  ?^ 
They  did. 

25.949.  Why  did  they  lop  off  the  difference  between 
506,6972.  and  the  830,000/.  that  you  claimed  P— It  was 
proved  that,  although  some  of  the  capital  of  the  CfW- 
pany  was  raised  at  par  and  the  shares  fUly  paid  up, 
other  capital  issnedT  at  the  time  of  the  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  public  credit  was 
very  low,  had  been  raisea  at  no  less  than  70  per  cent., 
discount. 

25.950.  You  have  givrai  me  the  exact  amount  that  the 
shareholders  had  paid  up,  and  that  was  allowed  you  as 
capital  P — ^Yes, 

25.951.  My  question  to  yoa  now  is  why  they  did  not 
allow  the  full  830,0002.  that  you  claimed ;  how  did  you 
make  that  up  P  You  say  you  got  allowed  506,3002.  of 
capital,  and  you  claimed  830,0002.  P — The  authorised 
capital  of  the  company  at  the  time  was  only  400,0001., 
but  to  get  the  400,0002.  the  company  issoed  8,800 
1002.  shares,  for  whioh  they  only  got  396,0002. 

25.952.  Yoa  now  get  a  different  figure — it  is  weU  tq 
stick  to  the  right  ngore ;  you  mean  395,4502.  P — ^Yes. 
I  beg  yonr  pardon. 

25.953.  It  is  so  confusing  to  get  a  different  figure  in 
every  answer,  you  know.  You  claimed  f^e  nomiiial 
amonnt  of  your  shareik  is  that  it  P — ^Yes,  that  was 
claimed  at  that  time. 

25.954.  Yon  got  allowed  what  had  actually  been  re- 
ceived for  the  shares  ? — Yea. 

{Mr  Pemher.)  Do  you  mind  my  reading  to  yoa  the 
recital  of  the  Aot  of  1S52,  which  puts  it  as  clean  as  a 
whistle : — "  And  whereas  the  total  amonnt  of  money 
"  which  the  company  were  by  the  recited  Acts  autho- 
"  rised  to  raise  by  snares  is  400,0002.,  and  whereas  for 
'*  about  thirteen  years  after  the  first  recited  Act  the 
"  company  did  not  derive  any  profit  from  their  under- 
'*  takings,  and  they  raised  395,4502. 12«.  Ic2.,  being  part 
"  of  that  400,0002.,  and  in  order  to  raise  that  amount" — 
the  ' '  and  "  ought  to  haye  been  "  hut " — "  hut  in  order 
"  to  raise  that  amount  they  issued  8,300  shares  of  the 
"  nominal  amount  of  1002.  each"— which,  of  oonne, 
works  out  at  830,0001,  the  greater  part  of  those  shares 
being  issued  at  a  considerable  discount.  They  do  not 
state  what  the  ducount  is,  Imt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
diacoont  was  lai^. 

{Oh^imvan.)  When  you  interpose  observations  of 
your  own  in  reading  a  text,  which  we  hear  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  read  all  I 
wanted  to  read.  They  interpret,  in  fact,  their  power  to 
get  400,0002,  to  mean  to  get  it  in  any  way  they  could ; 
at  the  moment  the  only  way  thoy  could  get  it  was  by 
issuing  shares  at  such  a  discount  that,  instead  of 
400,000  nominal  shares  representing  400,0002.  worth  of 
capital,  they  had  to  isau£  shares  to  the  nominal  ralno 
of  830,0002.  Parliament  would  not  stand  that,  and 
knocked  it  off,  and  made  the  nominal  amount  400,0002. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  every  thing 
that  has  been  told  us  of  this  transaction,  but  I  think  I 
remember  that  something  was  said  about  its  being 
aiTcars  of  interest  t^t  were  claimed  to  be  added  to  tho 
oapitid, 
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Mr.  F.  R       (Ifr.  Psmier.)  That  is  another  compauj. 

^1^"'  (Wiineaa.)  There  waa  something  of  that  said ;  but  ik 
14  Feb  '99  refer  to  this  company. 

t-^rn  (3fr.  Pem&er.)  It  Was  said  that  they  tried  to  capitalise 

back  dividends. 

{OhnirmoM^  That  is  the  ezplEUiation  that  Parliament 
substituted ;  the  real  amount  paid  np  for  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  shares. 

(ifr.  Pemher.)  Exactly  ;  that  is  it.  In  fact,  that  was 
the  only  amount  we  had  power  to  raise.  When  you 
give  a  company  power  to  raise  400,0001.  in  shares,  you 
mean  shares  wnich  represent  nominally  400,000!- ;  you 
do  sot  mean  shares  which  nominally  rejiresent  800,000!. 
I  can  afford  to  say  that,  beoanse  this  is  45  years  ago, 
and  nobody  is  alive  who  did  it. 

25.955.  (Ghavrman.)  The  effect  of  that  transaction 
was  that  Parliament}  allowed  you  the  amount  really 
paid  np  by  your  shareholders  on  their  shares,  and  it 
also  allowea  you  what  had  been  expended  out  of 
Toreiiae  for  capital  works  P — Yes. 

{Mr.  Pender)  In  fact,  it  allowed  what  really  had 

been  spent. 

25.956.  {Ohaifman.)  Does  that  Act  of  1852  contain 
any  words  or  any  olauses  negativing  the  idea  of  a 
further  revision  of  that  capital— is  the  capital  so 
authorised  by  that  Act  of  1852  entitled  to  the  10  per 
cent,  for  ever? — I  think  so,  because  in  that  Act  of  18o2 
the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  1847  is  incorporated, 
whioh  allows  a  dividend  of  10  por  cent,  to  be  divided 
on  the  paid-up  capital. 

25.957.  There  is  no  clause  and  no  words  pointing  to 
a  possible  future  revision  of  that  capital  P — No. 

{Mr.  P&mher.)  On  the  contrary,  if  you  come  to  read 
the  Act  of  1871,  you  will  find  it  distinctly  limits  the 
power  of  the  auditor  to  see  that  no  improper  amounts 
were  charged  to  capital ;  but  even  that  power  of  his 
does  not  go  fnrther  back  than  the  year  1864. 

25.958.  (Ifr.  Lewis.)  Is  the  question  of  back  dividends 
dealt  with  in  the  same  Act— the  Act  of  1852  f — There 
is  no  question  of  back  dividends. 

25.959.  Why  do  you  not  go  back  to  the  Act  of  1847 
for  yonr  back  dividends  P— The  Aot  of  1847  was  only 
incorporated  in  1352 ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
could  go  Airther  back  than  1852. 

{Mr.  Lewia.)  Bat  still  you  had  the  benefit  of  the 
General  Act— the  1847  ActP 

{Ghairma/n.)  But  only  since  1852. 

{Wiimmt.)  Yes,  but  it  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
Company's  Act  till  1852 ;  and  it  is  a  legal  question 
whion  baa  not,  I  believe,  yet  been  settled. 

{Mr.  Pender.)  There  is  a  question  whether  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  not  right,  and  whether  you 
cannot  go  back  to  1847.  Some  persons  have  held  that 
the  Act  only  speaks  and  operates  from  the  date  of  its 
incorporation.  1  do  not  know  that  some  of  us  arc  not 
inclined  to  agree  to  that.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
anybody  away,  but  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
people  are  prepared  to  argue  that  even  the  date  of  1847 
is  no  limit  to  the  clivim  of  back  dividends,  and  that  you 
may  go  back  to  the  incorporation  of  the  company.  The 
West  Middlesex  have  never  formiOly  abandoned  that 
claim ;  but  they  have  not,  as  you  see,  acted  upon  it. 

(CAairman,)  You  cannot  have  a  claim  to  back  divi- 
dends until  the  amount  of  diridend  is  fixed. 

(iTitiMBs.)  That  is  a  legal  question  which  I  cannot 
answer. 

{Mv.  Pem&er.)  I  do  not  make  any  statement ;  please 
understand  me,  my  Lord. 

25.960.  {Ohairman.)  It  was  that  Act  of  1852  that 
changed  your  power  of  charge  from  a  chfu-ge  by  agree- 
ment to  a  charge  by  rate,  was  it  not  P—Tes. 

25.961.  It  was  also  that  Act  that  relieved  you  from 
compulsory  competition  with  other  companies  P— Yes. 

25.962.  But  that  Aot  also  empowered  yoa  to  remove 
your  intake  from  Hammersmith  to  Hampton  P—Tes, 
and  authorised  an  increase  of  capital  for  that  and  other 
purposes. 

25.963.  In  that  same  Act,  by  which  Parliament 
fixed  your  capital  at  this  sum  of  506,000Z.  odd,  they 
contemplated  your  Hammersmith  intake  becoming 
obsolete  and  useless  P— Yes.  I  might  explain  tlwt  the 
Hammersmith  works  never  became  olwolete.  The 
fnunidiig  station  of  the  company  is  still  at  Hammer* 


smith  and  the  intake  only  was  removed  from  Hammer- 
smith np  to  Hampton. 

25.964.  So  far  your  intake  at  Hammersmith  became 
useless  P— Yea,  but  the  intake  was  a  verj'  small  matter. 

25.965.  You  wrote  off  nothing  for  depreciation  P— 
No. 

25.966.  I  suppose  yon  justify  that  on  the  gromid  that 
yon  debit  all  renewals  to  revenue  P — ^Yes. 

25.967.  And  on  the  other  hand  you  credit  youraelf 
with  nothing  for  appreciation  of  land  or  works  P — That 
is  so. 

25.968.  Have  you  once  been  taken  before  the  magis- 
trates about  the  charges  for  public  purposes — for  street 
watering  and  flushing  sewers  P— Yes.  In  1888  the 
Paddington  Vestry  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  fix 
the  rate. 

25.969.  What  rate  were  you  diarging  at  that  time  P 
—It  was  M.  per  1000  gallons. 

25.970.  What  rate  did  the  magistrate  fix  P— 8}(Z. 

25.971.  Is  that  rate  subject  to  a  rebate  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  charge  to  the  consumer  P— Yes,  the  rebate 

is  allowed  on  every  account.  . 

25.972.  I  believe  the  New  Biver  Company  got  from 
another  magistrate  power  to  charge  a  shilling  per  1000 

gallons  P — ^Yes. 

26.973.  That  was  at  an  earlier  date  P— Yes,  in  1872— 
and  there  have  been  other  cases. 

25.974.  The  vestries  can  go  from  time  to  time  to  the 
magistrates,  can  they  not  P — At  any  time  they  like. 

25.975.  I  mean,  if  from  any  reason  8^(2,  was  too  high 
a  charge  thetv  could  go  and  get  it  reduced  now  P — Yes. 
There  has  been  a  very  recent  case  in  one  of  the 
companies'  districts  where  they  applied  uid  the 
magistrates  lowered  it  still  further, 

26.976.  Against  you  ? — No,  against  another  company. 

25.977.  {Sir  John  Boringion.)  What  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  that  charge  when  it  comes  to  a  legu 
decision  P — I  can  hardly  tell  you  on  what  grounds  the 
magistrate  gives  his  decision. 

(Jfr.  OloMde  Saggallta/.)  1  had  to  argns  that  caso  on 
one  side  just  before  Ohrietmas  before  the  magistrate 
who  made  the  last  revision,  and  I  am  a&aid  I  should 
be  unabte  to  say  what  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
decision  was. 

(ifr.  Pemher.)  I  suppose  he  finds  as  an  arbitrator  not 
as  a  lawyer. 

(JIfr.  Olaude  BaggaUay.)  No,  be  gave  reasons,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  them,  and  I  «m  not 
going  to  attempt  it. 

25.978.  {Mr.  Jjeviis.)  Is  the  decision  of  one  magistrate 
respected  by  another  magistrate  P — I  cannot  answer 
that  qnesiion. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  To  u  certain  extent  they 
have  been.  I  can  tell  jou  exactly  what  took  plaoe. 
First  there  was  a  case  in  1872,  the  New  Biver  case, 
when  la.  was  fixed ;  then  there  was  a  case  in  1883,  when 
at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  the  8Jrf.  was  fixed  ;  then 
there  was  a  case  a  few  years  later — ^in  1888  ;  I  think  it 
was  a  West  Middlesex  or  Grand  Junction  case  in 
St.  Pancras  or  Paddington,  where  the  magistrate  on 
different  grounds  took  the  same  figure  as  the  Lambeth 
magistrate  had  taken  in  1883.  After  that  I  may  say 
nearly  all  the  companies  accepted  the  figure  which  bad 
been  decided  by  those  two  magistrates  to  be  a  right 
figure  without  going  before  the  magistrate  or  fighting 
the  question  ontj  and  the  New  Biver  voluntarily  came 
down,  I  think,  in  all  cases,  and  accepted  the  Bid.  which 
has  been  snbseqaently  settled  in  ^ose  cases.  Then 
this  last  year  the  Lambeth  Yestry  took  the  Southwork 
and  Vauxball  Company  agam  before  the  Lambeth 
magistrate,  and  he  farther  reduced  the  figure,  but 
there  has  been  no  other  case  to  know  whether  that  win 
be  followed. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  He  reduced  it  to  Cd, 

{Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  The  companies  have  not 
accepted  the  last  decision,  have  they  P 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
can  say  they  have  or  have  not.  I  do  not  know  what 
coarse  they  may  take.  It  was  only  jost  about  a  fort- 
night ago  that  the  ju^^ent  was  delivered. 

{Mr.  Betois.)  The  companies  hare  an  appei^  against 
the  decision,  I  suppose  F 
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^  ^^.)  Ko  ;  there  ia  no  appeal  in  the  particular 

^t.  "^emher.)  I  am  told  thore  is  not. 

{Ur.  Claude  BtUfgalh'.y.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to 
gflv  there  is  no  appeal.  They  mayor  may  not  be,  bnt 
of'conrse,  one  will  have  to  find  soiDething  very  wrong 
in  order  to  get  an  appeal,  becaase,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  clause  under  which  they  act  in  the  Water- 
fforkfi  Clauses  Act ;  primd  facie  it  is  a  final  decision. 

(Jfr.  Freeinan)  I  believe,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
magistrate  was  asked  to  state  a  cas^  and  i-efosed.  He 
radnMd  it  to  6(1.  and  rernsed  to  state  a  case. 

{Chairman.)  He  woald  be  bonnd  to  state  a  case  on  a 
point  of  law,  bnt  there  was  no  point  of  law,  yon  see. 

(Jfr.  Freeman)  He  found  as  on  a  point  of  fact. 

(Sir  John  Dorwigton.)  "Wnat  do  yon  prove  io  such  a 
ease  P  Do  you  prove  the  cost  of  water  in  the  loains 
and  then  asK  a  reasonable  profit  on  it  P 

{Witness.)  It  is  the  cost  of  pumping,  and  in  some 
etues  of  providing  a  larger  main  for  the  sake  of  giving 
s  mpply.  Yon  see  the  supply  for  street-watering  is 
reqnirea  in  the  summer  when  the  demand  for  water  for 
other  snpplies  is  greatest,  and  only  at  certain  honrs  in 
the  day.  The  companies  contend  there  should  be  a 
haheT  charge  paid  for  htreet-watering  lhan  the 
OToinary  meter  cliarge!",  where  the  water  is  delivered 
iDto  storage  cisterns  or  kirge  tankg  which  can  be  filled 
np  at  night.  Special  pressure  is  re<iuired  for  this 
water,  and  it  is  need  at  the  bnsiest  time  of  the  year 
uid  of  the  day. 

25,979.  And  that  is  the  case  which  is  pat  before  the 
magiBtraie  on  which  he  has  got  to  form  a  judgment  P — 
That  is  the  case.  I  do  not  know  the  parciculars  of  the 
lut  case,  bnt  1  have  no  doubt  it  wan  put  so  beforo  the 
magistrate. 

25,930.'  {Major-General  8colt.)  The  whole  quantity 
used  for  street-watering  is  very  insignificant,  is  it  not, 
compared  with  the  general  supply  of  the  company  P — 
Tes,  of  oonrso  it  ia  only  a  Tery  small  part. 

25.981.  (3fr.  Pem&er.)  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  9 
-We  get  about  5,000/.  a  year  for  it,  ont  of  260,000/., 
that  is  about  a  fiftieth  part. 

25.982.  And  yours  is  at  %\d.  P— Yes. 

25.983.  (C^trman.)  Yon  are  one  of  the  partners  of 
tie  Staines  Reservoirs  Scheme  P — Yo3,  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex ia. 

25.984.  And  yea  are  now,  are  yon  not.  providing  ^ne 
storage  which  that  scheme  rendms  neoesaary  P — ^^es. 

25,085.  Have  yon  done  anything  towards  providing 
additional  storage  for  year  normal  supply,  aa  I  may  so 
call  it,  of  24}  million  gallonB  a  day  from  the  Thames  F 
—Not  on  the  sune  scale  that  the  Staines  Scheme  is. 

25,986.  You  have  done  nothing  to  bring  the  storage 
for  your  ordinary  sapply — for  your  original  power  of 
take — np  to  the  conditions  that  Lord  Balfour's  Uom- 
misaion  pointed  outP — Yes,  since  Jjord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission, and  since  we  got  the  capital  powers  under  the 
Act  of  1894,  we  have  oonstrnoted  f^r  lai^  special 
reservoirs  at  Barnes  holding  360  million  gallons,  so 
tiiat  we  have  now  20  days*  storage  on  our  average 
supply. 

25,987-  That  has  been  done  since  Lord  Balfour's 
CommiBsion,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

25.988.  About  your  charges,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
ask  yoQ  any  question ;  we  have  got  abundance  of  tables 

.  pat  in.   Your  charges  are  lower  than  those  of  tiio 
19  towns  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hawksley's  table  p— Yes. 

25.989.  Did  yon  increase  your  rates  or  charges  in 
18.!)2P— Not  to  old  tenants,  or  nnless  there  waa  an 
alteration  in  the  supplies  or  the  premises,  until  the 
dfMsision  in  Dobbs's  case  in  1884  rendered  necessary  the 
revision  of  the  rates. 

25.990.  Do  you  mean  that  you  raised  your  rates  after 
Dobbs's  case? — ^We  revisoa  them  all;  but  in  some 
cases  we  lowered  them,  and  in  some  oases  we  raised 
them. 

2s,991.  In  some  cases  yon  were  charging  on  a  sum 
less  than  the  rateable  viUae  ?— Yea,  in  a  great  many 
«we8.  Dobbs's  cafe,  you  will  remember,  settled  that 
the  net  annual  value  was  to  be  taken. 

26,992.  {Sir  John  Doringlon.)  Was  the  net  result  of 
ihs  Dobbs's  decision  favourable  or  nnfavourable  to 
your  company  f—!t  was  favontable. 
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35.993.  iOhatrman.)  That  is,  yon  were  obliged  to  Mr.  F.  ff 
reduce  some  of  yonr  rates,  bnt  yon  screwed  np  all  the  Wybrom. 
others  P — "So,  we  did  not  screw  them  np. 

25.994.  I  will  not  use  the  word  '*  screw,"  because 
that  is  invidious,  but  you  raised  all  the  others  up  to 
tho  amount  P — Tes,  but  we  did  not  raiae  them  as  much 
as  we  could,  becaase  when  Torrens's  Act  was  passed, 
which  said  that  the  rateable  value  was  to  be  the  stan- 
dard on  which  the  water  rate  was  to  be  charged,  we 
had  another  revision,  and  that  resulted  in  a  farther 
increase  of  the  revenue. 

25.995.  Dohbs  and  Torrens,  therefore,  instead  of 
beinp  benefactors  to  the  consamsrs,  were  benefactors 
to  yonr  company  P— They  were  favourable  to  the  West 
Middlesex  Company. 

25.996.  (Sir  John  Doringtoti.)  Your  practice  has  been 
to  keep  a  fixed  charge  on  a  honse — the  original  charge 
was  never  varied,  is  that  itP — That  was  the  case  from 
1852  until  these  revisions. 

25.997.  I?otwithstanding  any  increase  of  rateable 
value,  yon  always  kept  tho  same  price  on  a  definite 
house  P — Not  since  Torrens's  Act  was  passed. 

25.998.  I  mean  before  Torrens's  Art  P — 'I'hen  we  kept 
to  the  old  rates  that  were  charged  in  1852,  unless,  as  I 
have  explained,  there  was  a  chaise  of  tenancy  or  an 
alteration  in  the  premises  or  the  sapplies,  and  then  we 
fixed  what  we  considered  a  fair,  value  for  the  premises, 
and  we  charged  on  that. 

25.999.  So  yours  was  a  very  conservative  income, 
then  P— Yea,  according  to  the  table  I  have  put  in,  it 
increased  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  the  new  auppUoa, 
but  we  did  not  disturb  the  old  oheurges  until  1884, 

26.000.  And  then  the  law  made  a  new  method  of 
charge,  in  yonr  opinion,  oompnlsory,  and  you  adopted 
that,  and  the  result  was  a  general  inoreabe  P— That 
is  so. 

26.001.  {Mr,  He  Bock  Porter.)  Is  yours  the  only 
company  that  was  benefited  by  the  Dobbs's  decision  P — 
I  tfamk  not. 

26.002.  (Chairman.)  The  Dobbs's  case,  I  think,  was  in 

1884  P— 1883  or  1884. 

(Chairman.)  1  see  your  gross  income  jumped  np 
10,000/.  then. 

26.003.  {Mr.  Be  Boek  Porttr.)  I  see  tliat  that  case  did 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  income  between  1887  and 
1888  of  from  143,000/.  to  124,000/.  P— I  have  explained 
that  the  rebate  was  allowed  from  Midsummer,  1887. 

26.004.  {Chairman.)  To  gj  to  the  system  of  supply 
by  meter,  what  are  the  objections  to  that? — I  think 
there  ia  no  meter  in  tho  market,  except  a  very 
expensive  one,  whicn  cnnld  be  relied  upon  to  measure 
accurately  small  quantities  of  water. 

26,006.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  very  expensive  one 
— what  would  it  coat? — The  average  price  of  a  meter 
now  is  between  3/.  and  4^.,  hut  I  daresay  if  a  meter 
had  to  be  fixed  for  every  house  in  London  (and  tJiore 
are  above  500,000  houses)  the  price  of  it  would  be 
reduced. 

26.006.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  What  do  you  mean 
by  small  quantities  of  water — 100  gallons? — No,  when 
a  jug  of  water  is  drawn  ofi*,  or  a  pail  of  water,  tiie 
ordinary  meter  would  not  register  it. 

(Mr.  Pernber.)  It  would '  have  to  be  a  very  delicate 
instrument  I  suppose,  and  therefore  very  expensive. 

26.007.  (Chairman.)  You  say  there  are  over  600,000 
lioudea  in  tho  water  companies'  districts  of  supply?— 

Yes. 

26.008.  That  would  be  a  large  sum  then— 3/.  or  41. 
apiece  would  be  a  million  and  a  half  P — Then,  secondly, 
the  charge  would  involve  much  increased  expense. 

26.009.  That  We  have  already  had.   You  must  fix 
one  to  eTery  house  P — Yes. 

(Mr.  P^mher.)  That  is  merely  for  tho  establishment 

of  the  meters, 

{Witness.)  The  cost  of  fixing  the  meter  at  every.house 
in  London  would  amount  to  more  than  a  million 
pounds  if  placed  outfiide;  if  placed  inside,  the  i-ost 
would  be  less,  but  special  legislation  would  be  required. 
Then  such  a  scale  of  charges  would  have  to  be  fixed 
as  would  produce  the  present  nee  income  of  the 
companies,  and,  in  addition,  a  meter  rent  would  hare' 
to  be  charged. 
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\.)  I  oaanot  quite  follov-thab,  there  is 
nothing  abndutely  eaci'ecl,  that  I  know,  about  the 
present  net  income  of  the  companies. 

{Mr.  Pemher.y  I  hope  the  10  per  cent,  is  in  the  canon. 

{Witness,)  They  have  their  present  incomes  oBsnred 
them  under  the  present  rates,  and,  I  fiupposc,  thay 
wonid  be  givoa  a  scale  for  meter  charges  to  bring  them 
in  about  the  same  income. 

{Mr.  Tember.)  What  about  the  staff  F 

26.010.  {Ghnmum.)  Yon  -wonld  require  a  largo  staff, 
J  suppose,  of  meter  readew  and  collectors  P — Yea. 

26.011.  Why  should  you  collect  oftener  under  the 
meter  system  than  under  the  preseoji  system  P — There 
would  be  so  many  disputes  if  the  meter  accounts  were 
to  be  allowed  to  run  for  half  a  year. 

26.012.  Why  should  there  be  more  disputes  at  the 
end  of  sis  mouiihs  than  at  the  end  of  three  

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Because  the  readings  wonld  have  to 
be  taken  in  the  meantime. 

{Wiinees.)  They  would  say  the  meter  had  been  out  of 
order.  The  meters  have  to  be  checked  very  often,  and, 
of  course,  the  closer  the  time  the  easier  any  defect  is 
remedied. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  For  that  reason,  my  Lord,  it  is  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  the  collection  for  Hks 
and  electrio  lighting  is  always  made  quarterly.  The 
meters  have  tobe  watched. 

26.013.  {Chairman.)  What  effect  would  the  meter 
system  have  upon  the  lower  rated  houses ;  would  they 
pay  more  or  less  than  now  P— I  think  the  lower  rated 
nouses  wonld  have  to  pay  much  more  than  th^  do  now 
to  the  relief  of  those  in  the  higher-rated  houses,  and, 
as  I  have  explained,  an  inore^ed  aggregate  amount 
would  have  to  be  collected  to  pay  the  increased 
expenses. 

26.014.  You  say  you  only  get  85^.  per  thousand 

ftkUons  for  the  water  Bupplied  for  public  purposes, 
apposing  you  only  got  Sjd.  per  thousand  g^ons  for 
the  domestic  suppfy,  would  that  produce  your  10  per 
cent.  P— No  i  we  should  want  a  much  hi^er  charge 
fhsBthati 

26,G15.  If  the  undertakings  of  the  companies  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  why  snonld  not  the 
rate  collectors  collect  the  water  charges? — I  daresay 
th^  could  do  the  actual  coUectiou  of  the  money,  but 
the  acoounts  for  the  water  rates  vary  with  every  house 
almost  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  supplies,  and 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  making  out  the 
applications  for  the  rates. 

26.016.  Do  you  mean  according  as  there  are  more  or 
less  water-closets  or  more  or  less  baths? — ^Yes.  The 
collectors,  besides  collecting  the  money,  do  a  great  deal 
of  clerical  work  ;  they  make  out  the  forms  of  applica- 
tion with  the  details  of  the  charges,  and  they  make  out 
their  own  collecting  books.  So  I  think,  even  if  the 
actual  work  o£  collecting  was  done  by  the  parish 
collectors,  or  any  other  collectors,  a  large  staff  would 
still  be  required  to  do  some  of  the  work  that  is  now 
done  by  the  company's  collectors. 

26.017.  Then  ^ou  think  there  wonld  not  be  much 
saving  in  collection  if  the  undertaking  of  the  company 
were  in  the  hands  oE  a  public  authority  P— I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  much  saving. 

26.018.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Would  there  be  any 
objeotion  to  abolishing  all  these  extra  charges — high 
service,  baths,  w.c-'s — and  compensating  for  that  by  an 
increased  general  charge? — It  is  a  question  where  yon. 
wonld  stop.  If  you  made  an  inclusive  charge  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  rateable  value,  or  5,  or  5i,  or  6,  would  you 
allow 

to  put  any  number  of  fountains,  or  anything  he  likes 
in  his  house  ?  There  must  be  extra  charges  for  some 
things. 

26.019.  Fountains  in  tho  house  could  not  amount  to 
much,  but  fountains  outsido  in  the  gardens  would  be 
different  things  P — Extra  services  on  the  premises  I 
was  thinking  of,  such  as  baths. 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  Anak  and  his  five  sons  would  use  a  lot 
of  water  in  their  baths. 

26.020.  {GluMrman.)  Your  trade  supplies  ore  all  by 
meters  P— Yes. 

26.021.  What  do  you  pay  for  those  meters?— It  varies 
according  to  the  size.  The  small  meters,  as  I  say, 
range  about  31.,  bat  some  of  the  1«^  ones  eost,  I  dare-' 
say,  up  to  20{. 


26.032.  You  only  have  those  meters  examined,  I 
sai^XMe,  once  a  quarter  ?— They  are  all  read  onoe  a 
month  and  in  some  cases  weekly. 

26.023.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that?— Some  of  the 
meters  only  register  a  certain  quantify,  and  uuless 
they  are  read  frequently,  a  revolution  may  have  taken 

place. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  They  want  winding  up  like  a  clock. 

26.024.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  iirepared  a 
table  showing  the  result  of  the  quinquennial  vaL^tions 
as  far  as  four  company  is  concenoed  ?— Yea. 

(The  wtnoBB  handad  m  TaUe,   Sea  Appendix  W,  4.) 

26,(05.  You  have  only  got  the  qninqaennial  reyision 
of  1891, 1  see  ?— Yes ;  it  is  put  in  merely  as  a  specimen 
of  the  effect  of  revision. 

^  26,026.  Your  ordinary  increases,  not  due  to  altera- 
tions and  not  due  to  new  property,  amount  to  104,^1.  ? 
—Yes. 

26,027.  And  the  reductions  amount  to  91,8701.?— 
Yes. 

26.023.  That  leaves  a  balauceof  12,SBU.  to  the  benefit 

of  the  company  P — Yes, 

26.029.  And  upon  that  you  get  4  per  cent.,  I  suppose  P 
—Yes,  roughly  speaking. 

26.030.  Did  your  own  rates  increase  in  1891  P— The 
assessments  were  inorfeased  to  the  amount  of  12,8261. 

26.031 .  In  that  year  P— Yes,  at  that  revision. 

yo°^  assessmentB  been  before 
1891 P— They  were  so  much  less. 

26.033.  You  say  the  increase  was  oveir  12,00W.  ?— 
The  increase  was  12,826Z. ;  and  that  meant  an  increase 
of  actual  rates  that  the  company  had  to  pay  of  over 
3,0001.  a  year  as  against  the  gain  of  about  490^ 

26.034.  So  that  you  have  lost  money,  you  say?— 
Yes,  the  quinqnennial  revision  was  no  benefit  to  the 
compu^. 

26,034a.  {Mr.  jPentber.)  Tliat  4901.  you  got  by  takinir 
the  4  per  cent,  on  the  12,354!.— Yes.  '      ^      ^  ^ 

26.035.  Have  you  a  return  to  put  in  giving  particu- 
Jars  as  to  the  works  and  supply  of  your  company?— 
xes. 

{The  WitnesB  hamded  in  Metum.  See  A  ppendiz  W,  5.) 

26.036.  Have  you  also  a  return  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  company?  ^Yea 

{The  witneaa  handed  in  Seium.    Bee  Appendix  W,  e!) 

26.037.  And  a  return  showing  the  number  of  sup- 
plies, estimated  population  supplied,  and  the  rateable 
value  orproperties  suppJied  ? — Yea, 

{ Th  e  Witneaa  handed  m  Setium.  See  Appendix  W,  7.) 
^,038.   Will  you  also  hand  in  a  copy  of  your  letters 
estimating;  the    future    capital   expenditure  of  the 
company?— Yes. 

{The  wUneea  handed  t»  Metimaiea,  See  Appendix, 
W,  O.J 

26,038o.  I  see  that  you  estimate  your  capital  expendi- 
turo  up  to  1937  at  12,600,001.  ?— Yes.  *F«"tii 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  exclusive  of  Staines. 
I  suppose?  ' 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  it  is  exclusive  of  Staines. 

36.039.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind 
either  my  asking  him,  or  perhi^s  you  would  ask  him. 
whether  the  preparation  of  that  summary  of  the  result^ 
of  the  quinquennial  revision  of  1891  did  not  entail  a 
very  large  amount  of  labour.  Some  remark  was  made 
that  he  had  only  given  that  one  revision.  {To  the 
wlnesB.)  It  was  a  very  laborious  thing,  I  believe  ;  was 
it  not  P— Yes,  it  took  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  timo. 
.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  find  firalt  with  it. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No;  but  I  think  that  explains  why 
uiera  IS  only  one.  ' 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Baijoto  Bbowkx. 

^J^*"  "P  points  with 
regard  to  the  capital.  As  I  understand,  m  1862  vou 
sought  to  have  your  capital  fixed  at  830,000!.  ?  Yea. 

26.041.  It  was  found  that  some  of  your  shares  had 
been  issued  at  a  discount  P — Yes. 

26.042.  I  find  in  your  own  return,  of  1S21  I  think  it 
ss— this  la  a  West  Middlesex  return,  and  I  will  seo 
where  it  comes  from  afterwards—"  The  caTjital  inint 

^tojj^.of  the  We  t  Middlesex  Waterworks^  6^mFany 
"  18  divided  mto  7,642  aharea.  all  of  the  nominal  4lS 
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"  of  1001.  eaob }  of  these  Bharee  3,0001.  were  issned  at 
"  the  full  Bam  of  tOM.  eaoh ;  but  the  temiunder  wen 
"  sabBoribed  for  at  the  dopreoiated  value  of  30{.  each;" 
I  suppose  that  was  true  P — Yes. 

26,043.  Now,  IB  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Committee  in 
1852  would  not  allow  you  to  capitaliae  every  lOOl.  at 
loot,  but  wrote  down  every  lOOl.  to  6U.'— that  is 
clause  6  of  the  Bill  P — Thev  reduced  the  total  amount 
of  the  capital  from  830,0001.  to  that  395,450Z.,  adding 
on  the  amount  that  was  spent  oat  of  revenne. 

36,0^.  Itet  me  read  yon  what  the  Aot  says  P — Might 
I  answer  P 

26.045.  Yes,  oertainty  P— Adding  on  the  amount  that 
was  apent  ont  of  revenne;  that  made  506,6871.  They 
said  they  would  fix  the  aotnal  capital  at  506,300/.,  and 
that,  divided  by  8,300,  the  nnmber  of  Bhares,  gave  612. 
eaoh. 

26.046.  Exactly,  ao  that  every  1002.  was  written  down 

to  a  611.  share  P— Yes. 

26.047.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  :  —  **  That  the 
**  capital  of  t^e  oompany  shall  be  506,3001.  divided 
"  into  8,300  shares  of  61Z.  eaoh,  and  the  nominal 
"  value  of  the  existing  shares  in  the  company  shall  be 
*'  reduced  from  1002.  each  to  611.  each"  f— That  is  what 
1  have  just  oaid. 

26.048.  That  is  whatthe  Act  says.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  raising  capital  by  debentures,  I  find 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Stoneham  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  tiie  date  of  which  is  the  2itd  June  1892,  this 

"  The  accounts  of  the  "West  Middlesex  Water  Oompany 
"  show  that  during  the  year  ended  30th  September 
"  1891,  the  companv  created  and  issued  additional 
"  debenture  stock,  bearing  interest  at  4}  per  cent, 
"  per  annum,  to  the  extent  of  50,150Z. ;  of  this  amonnt 
"  49,6502.  was  taken  np.  This  stock  at  the  time  of 
"  issue  would,  if  the  auction  olanses  applied,  have 
*'  commanded  a  large  premium  in  the  open  market, 
"  but  the  par  value  onlywaa  receivable,  and  has  been 
**  brought  to  account.  The  circumstances  under  which 
**  this  issne  was  made  were  peculiar,  and  are  worthy 
**  of  consideration.  The  accounts  of  the  compuiy  for 
'*  for  the  half-^ear  to  SOth  September  1390.  show  that 
*'  after  providing  for  all  capital  liabilities,  there  was  a 
"  credit  balance  xorthe  capital  account  of  6,071/.  There 
"  was  also  a  reserve  oE  profit  undistributed,  after 
"  satisfying  all  claims  for  dividends  (exclusive  of  a 
"  reserve  fund  of  20,0002.  and  a  repair  and  renewal 
"  fnnd  of  7.5002.)  of  about  89,0002.  on  deposit  with  the 
**  bankers  of  the  company.  The  account  for  the  half- 
**  year  to  Slst  March  1891.  shows  the  balance  of  the 
"  capital  account  had  been  increased  to  53,7052. 10«.7f2., 
*'  and  the  deposit  with  the  bankers  had  also  been 
"  increased  from  89,0002.  to  148,0002.  On  the  30th 
**  September  1891,  the  balance  of  capital  account  stood 
**  at  52,2^2. 19<.  9d.,  aft^  providing  for  all  liabilities, 
"  and  the  bankers'  deposit  remuned  at  148,0002.,  the 
'*  other  fnnds  being  unaffected.  It  follows  therefrom 
**  that  the  creation  of  the  debenture  stock  in  qnestion 
"  was  not  at  the  time  of  issue  necessary  to  meet 
**  enenditnre  incurred  for  the  works  of  the  nnder- 
*'  taking.  The  eifect  is  to  charge  the  concern  with 
**  interest  on  49,6502.  at  4^  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  the 
*'  company  were  receiving  for  the  same  about  1  per 
"  cent,  interest  from  their  bankers.  The  allottees  have 
"  received  a  perpetual  debenture  stock  far  in  excess  of 
"  the  par  value.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  limitation 
'*  exists  as  to  the  time  when  companies  may  create  and 
"  issne  new  capital,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
'*  Parliament,  when  conferring  powers  on  the  company, 
'*  intended  they  should  be  used  with  circumspection 
"  und  ordinary  prudence."  Tbat  states  the  facts,  I 
think,  correctly,  does  it  not  P — You  mean  as  to  the 
fif^res  ?    I  know  Mr.  Stoneham  reported  that. 

26,048.  And  ym  cannot  vary  it.  The  fact  was  that 
although  you  might  have  raised  the  capital  in  a  cheaper 
method,  tbat  is  to  say,  by  the  auction  clauses,  or 
putting  a  premium  to  the  capital  without  charging  any 
dividend,  you  distributed  it  amongst  certain  allottees 
at  4i  per  cent.,  and  that  stock,  of  course,  went  above 
par  immediately  ? — New  stock  was  allotted  at  par. 

{Chainnan.)  Yoa  might  have  added  that  they  might 
have  raised  the  capital  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest 
or  by  shares. 

26,050.  (Mr.  Balfonr  Brtwnc.)  Trne  ;  that  was  always 
at  the  option  of  a  waterworks  company — they  could 
nlwuys  raise  it  in  that  way  until  quite  recently.  (3*0 
ihe  wttneaf.)  Jt  is  the  fact  now,  however,  that  since 
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Parliament  found  out  that  that  was  Within  your  power, 
all  recent  capital  has  had  to  be  raised  by  oebentures  ? 
— Tt  has  to  be  raiaed  by  debentnies. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  I  know,  and  hy  debentures  »t> 

a  limited  dividend. 

(Chairman.)  You  told  me  just  now  tbat  you  had 
power  to  raise  it,  if  you  pleased,  hy  issuing  shares  or 
by  debentures  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest. 

(3fr.  Pemter.)  At  that  time. 

(Witiun.)  So  we  had,  my  Lord,  at  tiiat  time.  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  ia  now  spewing  about  subsequent 
issues. 

26.051.  (Mr.  Balfour  Broicne.)  More  recently,  as  a 
fact,  ^on  have  been  limited,  and  you  cannot  either 
raise  it  1^  shares  or  debentures  as  yon  choose-  .All  tho 
Staines  capital  has  to  bo  raiaed  by  debentnrea  at  a 
limited  interest  P — Oertainlj,  the  capital  authoriBod 
since  is  raiaed  under  different  conditiona. 

26.052.  At  this  particular  date  yoa  had  the  money  at 
your  bankers,  and  were  receiving  1  per  cent,  for  it 
while  yon  were  distributing  it  to  these  gentlemen,  the 
allottees,  and  giving  them  4^  per  cent.  P— It  haa  been 
BO  stated  two  or  three  times  to  tne  Commission. 

26.053.  IB  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1894,  just  when  the 
Bill  was  being  iutrodnoed,  you  had  a  balance  on  the 
dividend  and  intereat  account  of  165.4862.— it  is  in  your 
own  acoounta  P— Before  ihe  dividend  was  pud  P 

26.054.  Yes ;  and  I  find  that  Mr.  Stoneham  made  this 
mite  on  y oar  aoooonts:  **  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
**  examined  the  foregoing  accounts,  and  that  they  are 
"  correct.  I  fiirther  certify  that  the  sum  of  57,7602, 
'*  ISs.  7(2.  is  available  for  payment  of  dividend  on  a 
"  capital  of  1,165,0602.,  and  there  is  a  further  profit  of 

107,725;.  12s.  11(2.,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  7,5002. 
'*  to  t^e  credit  of  repairs  and  renewal  fund  account,  in 
'*  excess  of  the  amonnt  necessary  to  satisfythe  claims 
*'  of  the  company  under  section  76  of  the  Waterworks 
"  Clauses  Act."  Now  you  wont  to  Parliament,  and 
there  was  no  clause  enabling  yon  in  the  Bill  to  apply 
that  large  balance  which  Mr.  Stoneham  foond  to  any 
parposes  at  all  ? — No,  that  has  been  already  explained 
to  the  Gommission. 

26.055.  And  on  the  opposition  of  the  London  County 
Council  you  were  made  to  carry  60,0001.  in  all  to  capital 
account  out  of  that  reserve  fund  before  you  were 
enabled  to  ruae  anything  by  debentoresP — I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  your  way  of  putting  it. 

26.056.  I  will  read  the  clause  P— The  company  were 
very  glad  to  apply  the  money  in  that  way. 

26.057.  Here  is  the  clause :  '*  Before  creating  any 
*'  debenture  stock  under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  the 
"  company  shall  apply  to  the  purposes  of  the  works  by 
"  this  Act  anthorised  the  sum  of  52,5002.,  being  part  of 

the  anm  of  107,7252.  12s.  Ilc2.  shown  by  the  last  half. 

year's  acoonnt  of  the  oompany  to  have  been  accu- 
'*  mnlated  out  of  jwofits  after  paying  the  maximum 
*'  authorised  dividend,  and  shall  also  apply  to  tho  like 
*'  purposes  the  Bum  of  7,5002.  standing  to  the  credit  of 
**  repairs  and  renewals,  and  notwithstanding  anything 
*'  contained  in  section  8  of  the  West  Middlesex  Act, 
"  1852."  So  that  before  you  were  enabled  to  raise 
anytbing  and  spend  it  out  of  dobentares,  the  sum  of 
60,0002.  had  to  be  taken  out  of  those  accumulated 
balances  P — Yes,  the  company  were  very  glad  to  do  it. 

26.058.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  with  that  107,0002.  and 
7,5002.,  you  conld  if  you  had  chosen  have  reduced  the 
price  ctfwater  P — No,  I  explained  that  to  the  Commission. 

26.059.  Why  not  ?  Yon  explained  to  the  Commiaaion 
that  it  had  accumulated  gradually  P — Yes. 

26.060.  Bnt  when  you  had  that  standing  to  your 
credit  you  could  have  reduced  the  price  of  water  P — For 
one  year  only. 

26.061.  What  is  10  per  cent,  npon  your  total  P— Yoa 
should  remember  that  at  that  time  we  were  making  a 
rebate  of  10  per  cent. 

26.062.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amonnt  of  rebate  that 
^on  can  makeP — No.  Yon  mean  we  should  have 
increased  the  rebate  to.  say,  20  per  cent,  for  one  year, 
and  then  have  gone  back  to  10. 

26.063.  You  could  have  returned  that  money  to  the 
consnmerB  somehow,  and  you  did  not  do  itP — Of  coarse 

hot. 

26.064.  It  never  was  yours  to  do  anything  withP— • 
There  was  no  obligation  to  do  anything  with  ie. 
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Mr  >\  H.     '«^6,065.  Are  70a  avare  that  that  tranBfer  of  that 
Wifbroo.  accnmulated  balance  from  your  aocoonts  to  aa|nial 

  account  saved  the  oonsumers  of  water  1,300Z.  a  year  f— 

U  Feb. '99  The  interest  on  60,0001. 

i!6,066.  The  interest  on  60,000?.  P  — I  daresay  it 
would. 

26,0G7.  And  but  for  that  Act  of  Parliament  it  might 
hare  beeu  standing  on  your  accounts  to  this  day,  and 
yon  might  have  been  getting  1  per  cent,  poasibly  from 
the  bankers  F — I  cannot  tell  how  things  would  have 
happened  if  they  had  been  different,  you  know. 

26,068,  Of  course,  you  know  qwite  well — I  do  noc 
want  to  go  over  the  proceedings,  I  have  already 
referred  to  them — that  you  oppoied  that  clause  in 
J894  

{Jlir.  Perriber.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  did  not;  I  hare 
got  the  proceedings  before  me,  and  I  will  read  them  in 
re-ezamination. 

{Wihteag.)  I  think  I  had  better  leave  that  to  cotmsel. 

(OhfOirman.)  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  I  could  be 
told  what  bearing  this  has. 

(Ji£r.  Pemlar.)  So  ahonld  I — but  that  is  another 
thing. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broione.)  '  I  concluded  it  had  some 
bearing  because  you  went  into  it  in  chief. 

{Gha-irTnan.)  I  told  you  what  bearing  I  thought  it  had, 
but  you  told  me  I  was  wrong.  I  thought  it  had  the 
bearing  that  this  company's  capital  aceonnc  was  to  be 
revised  in  view  of  their  miBdeeds  in  the  past ;  if  it  has 
not  that  bearing,  I  really  do  not  know  what  bearing  it 
iias. 

(3fr.  B<ilf<mr  Brovme.)  My  Lord,  I  think  it  shows 
that  this  company  was  at  that  date,  not  so  long 
ago,  1894,  wasting  1,3001.  »  year  of  the  oonaumeiV 
money. 

{Chairman)  Supposing  they  were. 

{Mr.  BcJffour  Brmoiie.)  Supposing  they  were,  they 
will  do  it  again,  my  Lord,  unless  Parliament  looks  after 
thorn. 

{Ghairmark.)  I  do  not  know. 

26,053.  {Mt.  Balfour  Brovtm  to  Witnesa.]  TJpon  this 
table  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  I  have  not  got 
much  to  ask.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  table 
speaks  for  itself;  nothing  was  done  practically  between 
the  years  1872  and  1886,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  you  were  making  up  arrears  of  dividends  P — 
Between  1872  and  1886,  no. 

26.070.  Between  1S7S  and  1886,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  years  which  are  shown  in  the  margin,  that  is 
BO — nothing  ? — You  said  we  were  making  up  arrears  of 
dividend  between  1872  and  1886. 

26.071.  Yonirere  paying  back  dividends P — Between 

1872  and  3  886  P 

26.072.  Sometime  between  those,  certainly? — You 
said  for  all  those  years,  I  thought. 

26,C73.  In  1887  you  could  not  pay  anything  more 
than  your  10  per  cent. — all  your  powers  of  paying 
back  dividend  were  exhausted,  and  you  at  once  began 
to  spend  on  works  P — Yes,  but  t<he  rebate  that  was 
given  to  the  consumer  was  more  in  extent  than  the 
amount  that  had  been  paid  for  the  last  year  or  two  on 
back  dividends. 

26,074.  Suppose  your  works  bad  been  kept  up  to  a 
proper  condition  and  these  expenditures  bad  not  been 
necessary,  the  rebate,  as  yon  call  it,  to  the  consumers 
would  have  been  larger  ? — Woold  you  mind  repeating 
the  question  P 

26,076.  If  the  works  had  beeu  in  perfect  condition 
at  the  date  when  the  back  dividends  ceased  being  paid 
and  these  expenditures  had  been  unnecessary,  the  con- 
sumers would  have  got  moreP — Of  course,  if  the  money 
had  not  been  spent. 

26,076.  So  that  every  penny  in  this  column  from 
1887  down  to  the  present  time  has  been  paid  out  of 
tbe  consumer's  pocket  P — ^No. 


Be-examined  by  Hr.  Fjbhber. 

26,077.  Surely,  on  the  assumption  that  you  bad  not 
kept  your  works  np,  up  to  1887,  as  well  as  you  had — 
those  sums  instead  of  being  spent  iu  1887  and  suOt 
ouently  would  have  had  to  be  spent  somewhere  betwec 
r87^  and  1887  P— Yes. 


26.078.  Would  not  that  have  retarded  the  moment 
at  which  you  ceased  to  pay  back  dividends  P  — . 
Gertamly. 

26.079.  Then  what  difference  would  that  be  to  the 
consumer P—X  cannot  see.  These  works  were  not 
done  before,  because  they  were  not  required  before. 

{Mr  Pemher.)  It  may  be,  I  am  a  little  sensitive,  my 
U)rd,  aa  to  its  being  supposed  that  I  made  an  inaccurate 
statement  upon  what  X  did  upon  former  occasions,  I 
did  not  oppose  that  clause  which  my  learned  friend  has 
read,  though  I  read  it  previously.  In  1894  what  I  did 
oppose  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  London  Countv 
Council  that  no  part  of  the  I0.700Z.  should  bo  left  to 
the  reserve  fund,  but  should  be  all  spent  upon  capital 
account  instead.  That  is  what  I  opposed.  That  was 
the  clause  that  they  proposed.  They  did  not  bring  up 
a  clause,  I  believe,  absolutely,  but  that  was  i^eir 
proposal. 

(Chaimum.)  Who  did  bring  up  the  clause  that  was 


{Mr,  Pmber.)  I  did. 
{Mr.  Freeman.)  I  brought  it  up  myself. 
{Mr.  Pember.)  My  Lord  shall  judge.    As  to  whose 
hand  the  paper  came  out  of,  I  have  got  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  and  I  do  not  care  twopence  about  that,  but 
]ust  let  me  read  to  you  what  I  did  say.   Of  course,  I 
will  cut  it  short. 
(Ghairman,)  Please. 

{Mr.  Femher.)  I  pointed  out  that  in  1852  we,  not 
bothering  ourselves  much  about  the  reserve  fond, 
instead  of  taking  the  reserve  fund  of  one-tenth  of  our 
capital,  which  the  General  Acts  would  have  given  us 
were  content  to  take  a  little  sum  of  20,000i.  which 
happened  to  be  our  reserve  fimd  up  to  that  time.  If 
we  had  contented  ourselves  with  the  general  law,  and 
not  taken  that,  I  pointed  out  that  our  reserve  fund 
would  have  been  one-tenth  of  the  million  and  a  quarter 
or  thereabouts— 120,OOOZ.  I'herefoie,  I  said  it  is  a 
mere  accident  that  our  reserve  fund  is  20,O0OZ.,  and 
this  107,O00Z.  is,  therefore,  surplusage  on  that  account. 
Then  I  said  as  follows :— "  But  if,  sir,  you  were  to 
"  think  that  I  might  do  something  in  the  direction  of 
"  applying  part  of  it  in  some  such  way'" — that  is 
towards  the  reserve  fund—"  I  should  be  ready  to  cou- 
'*  sider  it.  But  as  to  applying  the  whole,  all  I  can  say 
•  IS  that  it^vould  be  quite  prepoBterous,  and  it  would 
"  put  me  in  this  position— tikat  I  should  have  to  come, 
"  upon  the  first  opportunity,  to  Parliament  to  auk  to 
get  nd  of  ihe  reserve  fund  clause  of  1852.'*  That  is 
the  clause  that  said  our  reserve  fund  should  be  20.000/. 

What  is  the  use  of  putting  upon  me  to  do  that?  It 
"  would  be  ridiculous  to  supoose  that  this  company  could 
"  go  on  with  such  a  reserve  fund  as  20,00fil.  It  does  not 
'  affect  to  have  donp  30,    It  is  quite  true  that  it  has 
"  gone  beyond  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  18-j2. 

But  is  it  a  thing  to  be  regularised?    I  say  yes  ;  aud 
"  I  say  ihat  Parliament  should  do  nothing  to  undo 
■'  the  work  of  self-reparation  thai  the  company  has 
II  been  carrying  oat    If  any  reasonable  proposal  had 
been  made  to  mo  I  might,  for  peace,  have  assented 
"  to  it.   If  the  London  County  Council  had  said.  This 
•'  is  a  matter  of  compromise- you  have  collected  and 
amassed  this  amount  illegally— now  put  60,000/  to 
"  these  works,  for  instance,  and  then  yon  may  make 
"  the  rest  the  reserve  f^nd.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  haTo  said.  No.   And  if  you,  sir,  of  your  own 
"  motion,  were  to  suggest  such  a  course  to  me  it 
"  would  receive,  certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
"  my  favourable  consideration.   It  is  not  illcg-dl  of 
course;  bnt  if  you  think  there  ia  any  via  tnedid,  or 
would  allow  me  to  suggest  one,  I  will  do  eo  w'itU 
*   pleasure;  but  really  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
*'  done.    It  seems  to  mo  I  have  only  got  tho  natural 
"  amount  of  reserve  fund  even  now,  and  I  do  not  gee 
*'  why  I  should  be  touched.   I  may  point  out  that  I 
"  only  use  it  for  reserve  fund.   I  have  not  attempted 
!i  '^'''i'^^"?'  Of  anything  of  that  kind,  since 

J^ow,  therefore,  havmg  given  the  Committee 
that  leave  that  they  might  divide  the  thing  into  two 
if  they  pleased,  they  did  divide  the  thing  into  two  and 
I  was  quite  satisfied.  ' 

{Chairman.)  I  see  what  I  did  not  know^ — that  instead 
of  getting  the  general  privilege  of  having  a  reserve 
fund  of  one-tenth  of  your  capital,  you  were  tied  down 
to  a  reserve  fund  of  20,000?.  ^  ^ 

(3fr.  Pember.)  Yes,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
of  course  with  great  care  then,  that  was  our  fault  ■  it 
was  a  stupid  thing  to  do.  ' 
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{Ciaiman.)  la  thofc  atill  tho  limit  of  the  "West 
Middlesex? 

(JTr.  Pember.)  Ko,  becaoso  I  hare  got  that  55,000Z. 
{Wiineu.)  ^5,0001.  was  added  to  the  reserve  fond  iu 

m 

[Xr.Femher.)  That  was  a  compromiae  I  saggested, 
TThicb  wa3  carried  ont.  As  to  who  produced  tho  piece 
of  paper  on  which  it  was  written  I  ao  not  know^  and  I 
do  not  care  two  straws,  but  I  kuow  tho  idea  of  the 

comproniise  came  from  me. 

{Mr.  Frmaan.)  I  have  the  proceedings  before  me. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  So  have  1. 

[CiiaiTinan.)  Hare  wo  not  had  enoagh  P 

(jfr.  Freeman.)  M7  friend,  Mr.  Fomber,  states  a 
thing  which  is  al»olatelj  inaocnmte,  and  I  want  to  pat 
the  matter  right 

(Ifr.  Pmler.)  Here  are  the  proceedings,  and  they 
Bp«ik  for  themselves. 

{Mr.  Freertum.)  Will  yon  be  quiet  P 

{Mr.  Pember.)  No. 


(JbTr.  P^reeman.)  I  bron^t  up  the  olause,  mj  Lord ;  JTr.  F.  B. 
I  brought  it  np  and  I  called  a  witness  npon  it.  Wjfbroo. 

{Chai/rman.)  That  was  the  clause  compelling  them  to  j^^^  1^ 
spend  the  whole  of  this  balance,  was  it  P  — . 

(jtfr.  FreamanJ)  Tes,  that  was  the  principle,  and  the 
company  were  then  asked  by  .Sir  Joseph  Pease,  who  was 
the  chairman,  whether  they  a<<reod  to  the  clause  at  all. 
Thoy  said  they  would  fight  it  in  toto,  and  then  for  six 
pages  tho  Committee  practically  cross-examined  my 
friend,  Mr.  Pember,  and  the  witness  alternately. 

(Ohairman.)  Mr.  Pember  generally  puts  himself 
forward  aa  a  witness,  I  observe. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Yea,  my  learned  friend  was  in  his 
usual  capacity ;  he  was  more  witness  than  advocate, 
and  he  was  inaccurate  there  too ;  however,  I  fancy, 
finding  how  the  Committee  were  going  

(Chairmoih.)  I  think  I  can  read  between  the  lines. 
I  see  Mr.  Pember  threw  overboard  half  the  Bill  iu 
order  to  save  the  other  half. 

(3£r.  Freeman.)  Yes  to  save  himself  (com.  shipwreck. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  I  did,  and  the  clause  was  so  drawn 
that  I  call  tJie  clause  mine. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


(After  a  short  adjournment.) 
Mr.  Matithew  Wilsov  Hbrtby  re-called  and  farther  examined. 


26.080.  {Chairman.)  Yon  aro  engineer  to  the  West 
Middlesex  Company  ? — I  am. 

26.081.  How  long  have  you  been  engineer  to  the 
West  Middlesex  Company ? — Tea  years;  and  I  was 
assiatant  engineer  before  that  for  a  farther  period  of 
10  yews. 

iMii.  £S6,082.  A.  description  of  the  works  of  the  company 
has  already  been  put  in,  I  think  P — That  has  been  done 
byMr.Wybroo. 

26,033.  Have  the  three  filter  beds  and  the  tunnel 
under  the  river  from  Bamej  to  Hammersmith,  referred 
to  iu  that  description  now  been  completed  P — Tes. 

26,034-8.  And  taken  into  uso  P— Yes. 

26.089.  In  yonr  district,  as  in  the  others,  there  is 
the  uBui^  confusion  about  tho  rate  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation P — Yes,  it  is  corrected  according  to  the  return 
made  by  Majoi>General  Sc^tt  now.  From  1892 
onwards  it  agrees  with  Major-Oonerol  Scott's 
itatement. 

26.090.  What  population  do  you  assume  for  your 
district  in  1937  P— 1,411,967. 

26.091.  What  decennial  increase  is  that  based  upon  P— 
22-63. 

■26.092.  Why  22-63 ;  where  do  you  get  that  from  P  - 
That  is  the  rate  of  increaao  with  regard  to  the  popula- 
tiou  between  1881  and  1891.  There  was  an  increase  of 
101,719,  and  that  is  au  increase  of  22-63.  You  asked  us 
to  base  our  calculations  on  the  report  laid  down  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Commission,  and  those  were 
the  figares  dealt  with  by  that  Commission,  namely,  the 
popubtion  in  1881  and  tho  population  in  1891— those 
10  years. 

26.093.  Do  you  mean  to  eay  that  your  proportion  then 
of  decennial  increase  of  22*63  went  to  make  up  Lord 
Halfour's  average  of  18-2  ?— Yes,  for  those  10  years. 

26.094.  {Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  When  we  come  to  add 
all  tho  population  accounted  for  by  the  several  com- 
panies, wul  tho  total  amount  be  tiio  total  taken  by 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission  as  the  popiilaiiou  in  1931, 
plus  a  decennial  increase  of  IS-2  to  1937  P— Yes. 

26.095.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  that  increase  of  22'63 
to  prevail  in  the  fatnre,  you  say  you  will  get  a  population 
inl937  on.4n,967  P— Yes. 

26.096.  That,  at  35  gallons  per  head,  will  make  a 
total  of  49,418,845  gallons  per  day  P— Yes. 

26.097.  Do  you  want  to  introdaoe  another  rata  of 
increase  ? — I  wish  to  show  that  it  did  not  increase  as 
rapidly  between  1886  and  1896  as  it  had  dona  between 
1881  and  1891. 

26.098.  Very  well ;  give  me  the  rate  of  increase 
between  1886  and  1896  ?— 16-30per  cent. 

26.099.  In  10  years?— In  the  10  years,  1886  to  1896. 
X  98598. 


26.100.  Therefore  the  rate  of  increase  that  prevailed  i£r.9I.W. 
between  1881  and  1891  has  not  been  maintained  jJerv^. 
according  to  that  ? — No.  . 

26.101.  (Major~General  Scott.)  Tbere  is  no  reason  why 
there  may  not  come  a  wave  of  increase  later,  which  m.iy 
make  up  the  deficiency  ? — There  is  no  reason,  but  of 
course  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  will  or  not. 

26.102.  It  ia  a  short  period  on  which  to  discredit  the 
conclusions  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  ? — ^Tho  samo 
length  of  period,  10  years. 

(Chairman.)  At  any  rate,  all  thosM  various  and  per' 
plexing  figures  that  have  been  given  tons  tend  to  show 
that  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission  took  a  high  enoagh 
figare. 

{Mr.  Pmiber.)  Tes. 

{Witness.)  Certainly. 

26.103.  {Chairman.)  If  anything  it  is  above  the 
mark  P — ^Yes. 

26.104.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Is  your  area  largely 
filled  up  ? — Ifo,  we  have  a  very  large  country  area  oat 
in  the  north-western  district. 

26.105.  In  the  Willesden  direction  P— Yea,  and  right 
up  to  Hendon. 

26.106.  {Chairman.)  Just  let  ns  complete  this,  as  we 
have  had  this  fresh  figure.  If  the  decennial  increase 
is  15'5  per  cent.,  then  your  population  in  1937  will  be 
1,072,101  P- Yes. 

26.107.  And  that  at  35  gallons  per  head  will  require 

37,523,535  gallons  per  day  P— Yes. 

26.108.  That  is_  something  like  12  million  gallonb  a 
day  less  than  it  will  be  npon  the  figure  that  you  gave 
btforep— Yes. 

26.109.  Your  present  aathorised  draught  is  what? — 
24,500,000  gallons  from  the  Thames  at  Hampton,  and 
under  the  Staines  Beservoir  Scheme  we  shall  get  an 
additional  11,670,000  gallons  a  day,  or  in  case  of 
emergency  15  million  gallons  a  day. 

26.110.  Then  that  makes  up  your  ordinary  supply  of 
25,667,000  gallons.  la  that  right  ?— 24i  milUon  gallons, 
and  if  yon  take  the  average  additional  11,670,000 
gallons. 

26.111.  Those  two  added  together  make  36,170,000  P 
—Yes. 

26.112.  Then,  according  to  you,  you  will  only  be 
short,  even  upon  the  highest  estimate  of  population, 
upon  Lord  Balfour's  estimate  of  population  that  is, 
10  million  gallons  a  day  iu  1837  P — Ves. 

26.113.  Of  course,  Toa  propose  to  get  that  10  millt<ms 
from  the  Thames  P— Tes. 

26.114.  What  would  it  cost? — I  have  estimated  the 
cost  of  getting  that  additional  10  million  gallons  at 
300,000!.  But,  of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
^imate,  having  regard  to  what  we  have  already  heard 
from  Mr.  Uiddletou. 
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Mr.M.W.  26,115.  Sun^  it  is  more  than  300,000/.— tliat  is  only 
Hervtg.    one  itemP  — Tfa»t  is  the  addition  to  the  Staines 

 Eeserroirs. 

14  Fab. '99  26,116.  300,000?.  additional  fortiio  Staines  Reservoirs 
and  you  wivnt  other  things  beEidcs,  do  not  you? — To 
distribute  the  water,  yes.  To  distribute  the  water  and 
everything  else  we  shall  mjuire  l,260,000i. 

26.117.  Wo  may  as  well  got  the  items  for  that.  Ton 
will  have  tu  enlarge  your  niservoirH  at  Barn  Elms  by 
25  })cr  cent,  f — Yes,  that  will  bo  60.0001. 

26.118.  Toa  will  want  a  covered  reservoir  ?— Tes, 
which  I  estimate  at  -OU.OOOI. 

ac.llO.  Filter  beds  ?—]50.000i. 

26.120.  Mains  ?— 300,000i. 

26.121.  That  includc.-<  a4-2-incli  main  from  Hampton 
up  to  Biu'nes,  docs  it  nut  ?~ Yes. 

26.122.  Engines,  boilers,  and  buildings  ?— 200,0001.  j 
and  ordinary  expenditure  on  services  200,000/. 

26.123.  That  makes  your  1,250,0(>0I.  P— Tos. 

26.124.  {8ir  George  Bruce.)  Is  that  all  due  to  the 
10  millions  from  StainoH?— -I^o,  that  is  to  distribute 
the  amount  of  water  I  statod  we  ^11  have  to  diatribate 
in  1937. 

26.125.  {Chairman.)  Quito  so,  bat  that  ia  ouly  the 
cost  of  distributing  10  millions  beyond  whtit  yon  have 
got  now  ? — No,  it  inrludes  everything  in  distributing 
the  amouni  of  water  that  I  stjited  will  bo  probably 
necessary  in  tlio  yo:ii'  ll>37. 

20.126.  {Sir  Gonrrie  Jirncf\)  "Wliat  is  the  total  incrr^ase 
which  iH  repreHeiitcd  liy  that  l,250,000i.  ?— The 
difference  between  tho  amount  wo  are  now  pumping, 
which  may  be  put  in  round  numbers  at  24$  miUioa 
gallons,  and  the  amount  I  estimate  that  we  shall  pump 
in  tho  year  1937,  which  is  49  million  gallons. 

26.127.  Instead  of  10  million  gallons  it  represents 
25  million  gallons  ? — Ye^'.. 

26.128.  {Itojor-Genmd  8coH.)  Is  the  whole  cost  of 
tho  workK  fur  distributing  and  dealing  with  25  million 
gallons  additional,  orily  1,250,000^  P^Yos,  that  is  what 
I  have  estimated  it  at. 

26,1-29.  {Chainmn.)  That  inolndes  nothing  for  extra 
storage  for  your  present  draught  of  24J  millions? — 

No,  it  does  not. 

26.130.  You  still  nssurao  tliat  you  will  go  on  taking  that 
draught  direct  from  tho  river  to  the  filters? — Yes.  I 
have  assumed  that. 

26.131.  {Major- General  Scott.)  Does  this  l,250,000i. 
includo  capital  to  be  expended  on  the  Staines  reservoirs 
authorised,  but  not  expended  P — No,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  It  has  nothing  to  du  with  the  present 
■works  that  are  being  oonstmcted. 

26.132.  (Chairman.)  This  is  over  and  above  the 
present  Staines  works  ? — Yob. 

26,1^3.  {Maj or- General  8a>U.)  And  over  and  iibove  all 
capital  authorised  up  co  the  present  date  P — No ;  tho 
uncalled  capital  of  the  company  is  inolnded  in  the 
1,250,0001. 

26.134.  You  mean  tho  authorised  capital,  but  un- 
expended ? — ^Ycs,  antfaorised  bnt  nnoxpcnded. 

26.135.  Can  you  say  roughly  what  that  amount  is  t — 
There  is  230,00"0Z.  unexpended  of  the  present  authorised 
capital  of  tho  West  Middlesex  Company. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  see  the  average  daily  snpply  of  the 
company  in  gallons  for  1898  was  21,336,371''  gallons. 

(GlMirman.)  Hare  we  had  that  P 

{Mr.  Pember.)  He  gave  his  present  draught  as  24^ 
millions,  ho  docs  not  exhaust  his  present  dranght,  as 
I  understand. 

(Witness.)  It  is  the  average ;  I  was  speaking  to 
General  Scott  o£  the  maximum.  ' 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  what  you  did  not  say. 

26.136.  {OJiuirman.)  What  did  yoa  give  as  your 
Dittximnm  dranght  in  1898  ?— It  is  23,917,011  gallons. 

26.137.  So  that  yon  have  never  reached  what  you 
might  draw  yet  P — ^Within  500,000  gallons  roughly  in 
round  figures. 

26.138.  You  ore  entitled  to  24i  million  gallons  ?— • 
Yes. 

26.139.  And  you  say  yonr  maximum  draught  is 
23»917«011  gallons  ?— Yes.   That  I  may  explain  is  the 


averago  of  a  week,  the  daily  pumping  would  be  higher 
than  tliat  probably  on  certain  days. 

26,M'0.  Have  you  got  your  highest  day  P — No,  I  liave 
not  got  tho  higliest  day. 

26.141.  Arc  yon  under  the  daily  limit .° — Under  the 
daily  limit. 

26.142.  Does  Tonr  21  million  gallons  odd  in  lSi'8. 
that  is,  your  daily  supply,  include  the  trade  supplici 
and  tho  meter  supplies  H — Yes. 

26.143.  It  includes  everything  P — Yes. 

26,14-i,  I  do  not  think  we  need  distinguish  between 
trade  supplies  and  meter  supplies.  I  will  go  at  once 
to  the  subject  of  severance.  Is  severance  of  the  sources 
of  supply  and  nicims  of  distribution  between  the 
county  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex  possible  aa 
fikT  as  yoar  company  is  ooncemed  P — It  is  possible. 

26,11-5.  It  is  possible? — Possible,  but  it  would  be  ft 
very  difficult  thing  to  do,  I  think. 

26.146.  Would  it  be  expensive  P — Yoa,  it  wcnld  entail 
a  largo  expense — it  is  very  ditficult  to  estimace. 

26.147.  Con  yon  give  ns  shortly  some  of  the  clii.f 
difficulties  that  would  arise.  We  do  not  want  all  tin* 
details,  I  think  P — Several  of  our  reservoirs  ^vithiii  the 
connty  of  Tiondon  sup)>ly  ou  tside  the  county  of  LoDdon. 
and  similarly  reservoirs  situated  outside  tho  county  of 
London  supply  inside  tho  county  of  London  ;  aii<)  ail 
the  mains  are  so  laid  down  as  to  conveniently  afforJ 
a  supply  under  these  conditiouH.  If  those  couditintis 
wero  alcered,  it  would  mean  duplicating  a  very  larsf 
number  of  tho  mains.  It  must  necessai-ily  he  so.  ami 
that  would  be  a  very  costly  matter. 

26,14s.  Where  are  your  subsidence  roBorroirs  now? 
—At  Barnes. 

26.149.  That  is  in  Surrey  ?— Yes. 

26.150.  Is  it  wholly  in  Surrey  P — A  small  portion  of 
one  of  tho  reservoirs  happens  to  be  in  tho  county  of 
London,  bv  reason  of  an  outlying  boundary  so  causing; 
it  to  be.  The  river  jiractioally  separntos  the  counin-  of 
London  &om  Surrey,  and  this  is  a  portion  of  a  resrrroir 
which  comoK  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  county  of 
London. 

26.151.  What  is  tho  total  of  the  amount  of  your 
snpplics  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  how  much  do  yon 
supply  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  f— Our  supply  is 
wholly  in  the  connty  of  Middlesex.  Wo  supply  notliing 
in  Surrey. 

26.152.  Yea,  bnt  you  supply  something  in  London, 
do  not  you  P — Yes,  in  the  county  of  London. 

26.153.  You  have  given  us  your  total  supplies  in 
1898  as  21,336,000  gallGns  at  present  P— Yes. 

26.154.  How  much  of  that  ia  supplied  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  how  much  in  the  connty  of  Iiondon  ? 
— It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  it.  The  whole  of 
the  water  is  pumped  direct  from  Hammersmith  throngh 
London  to  outside  the  county  of  London,  and  the  dr.iw 
ofi*  in  the  county  of  London  is  taking  plaoe  the  whole  of 
the  time  as  well  as  

26.155.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  give  me  no  ides 
—No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

26.156.  Give  me  the  number  of  snpplics  you  have  got 
in  the  two  counties  P — Inside  the  county  of  Loudon 
there  are  62,262  supplies,  and  outside  ihe  comity  of 
London  21,128. 

26.157.  Cannot  you  give  me  approximately  how  manj 
million  gallons  yon  require  for  those  two  sets  cf 
supplies  — — 

(Major- General  Scoit.)  What  is  the  amount  per 
supply  P   You  know  the  amount  per  supply. 

26,15S.  (Mr.  Pemler.)  Would  the  number  of  gallons 
be  something  like  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
supplies  ? — It  is  roughly  three-fourths  and  one-fourth. 

26.159.  {Chairman.)  Therefore  not  six  million  gallonR 
a  day  into  Middlesex  ?— About  that. 

26.160.  Yon  would  have  to  divide  yonr  snbsidenoe 
reservoirs,  which  you  have  told  me  are  all  in  Snire^, 
in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  and  ono-foorth  if 
London  and  Middlesex  are  to  be  separated  as  regard* 
Bupphes  and  distribution  P — So  far  as  the  reserroiis  are 
concerned  that  might  be,  but  then  the  whole  of  the 
water  is  passed  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  pamping 
station  at  Hamtnersmith  by  one  common  tunnel,  ho  that 
the  separation  of  the  reservoirs  would  bo  practically  of 
no  use. 
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■2S,16h  Yaa  mean  ytm  wonld  have  to  have  a  freeh 
tnnnelP— We  should  luve  to  hftTe  a  fresh  taunel. 

26,162.  "Will  you  tell  me  any  otlier  difficulties,  T 
rfftlly  cannotgo  through  all  the  other  details  with  yon. 
^ill  von  tell  me  any  other  prominent  difficulties  in 
regard  to  severance  between  the  counties  as  far  as  yonr 
company  is  concerned? — It  would  he  precisely  the 
sanie  at  Hampton.  There  the  whole  pumping  maohinen' 
ie  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  If  that  is  to  be  separated, 
it  Tonld  be  very  difficult  with  regard  to  the  mains 
betvcen  Hampton  and  Barnes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  filter  beds  would  have  to  be  separated,  bo  as  to 
filter  a  certain  amount  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  and 
a  certain  amount  for  the  connty  of  London.  The  whole 
of  thfi  distributing  mains  from  the  Hammersmith 
pnmiiing  .station  would  have  to  be  remodelled,  so  as  to 
pnmp  direct  into  the  county  of  Middlesex  without 
ifoing  throngli  the  county  of  London,  or  interfering 
witli  those  mains  supplying  the  county  of  London, 
which  the^  do  at  the  present  lime;  ftnd  the  service  re* 
aerroirs  Rimilarly. 

J6.163.  Does  the  whole  of  your  supply  pass  through 
the  Hiimmersmith  pumping  station  P — The  whole  of 
our  snpjily  passes  through  Hammersmith  pumping 
station. 

20.164.  (Major-Geneml  ScoU.)^'Do  you  consider  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  divide  particular  filter  hciia  and 
engines  in  the  way  that  would  be  necessitated,  assum- 
ing that  a  severance  took  place  as  suggested  by  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  P— I  think  it  wonld  be  very  difficult. 

26.165.  Are  your  filters  so  connected  and  made  to  act 
u  uiie  syetem,  that  severance  of  particular  parts  would 
involve  the  reconstruction  of  conduits,  and  a  great 
many  other  arrangements  P — It  mast  necessarily  be  so. 
Tito  whole  of  the  water  is  now  collected  into  one  shafh, 
from  which  it  iapasbed  through  the  tunnel  to  the  pump- 
ingitation  at  Hammersmith.  Tiiis  wonld  necessitate 
mudng  a  new  ehaft  and  a  new  tunnel. 

26.166.  {Ghaijtncm.)  Where  does  that  tunnel  go  to  P — 
From  our  filter  beds  at  Barnes  to  the  pumping  station 

lit  Hammersmith. 

[Chairman.)  If  yon  will  tell  mo  any  other  prominent 
difiioQlties  in  the  way  of  severance,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
joa,  because  I  am  unable  to  follow  this  subject. 

26.167.  {Major- General  Sooft.)  With  regard  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  New  River  conduit  (which  is  now 
authorised  and  in  process  of  construction)  for  the 
purposes  of  Middlesex.  Is  that  one  of  the  proposals  P — 
That  was  the  proposal  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnio. 

26.168.  What  have  yon  ^t  to  say  to  that  ?— I  think 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  the  work  is 
proposed  to  be  arranged.  Tho  iiressnre  in  the  main 
passing  through  our  district  can  imly  be  equal  to  that 
oi  tho  level  of  the  reservoir  at  Cricklewood,  which  is 
merely  level  with  the  existing  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  under  that  scheme  it  is  to  be  rcpumped  from  there 
to  Fortis  Hill ;  a,ud,  therefore,  unless  machinery  were 
to  be  put  up  at  Hamjiton,  capable  of  pumping  into  a 
main  to  supply  the  West  Middlesex  district  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  or  else  pumping  machinery  were 
pat  up  at  Cricklewood  to  repurap  it  from  there  again, 
as  the  scheme  now  stands  it  wonld  be  of  no  use  for  the 
Rspply  of  this  company's  district.  It  wonld  have  to 
be  very  much  remodelled. 

26.169.  (Ghairman.)  la  there  any  possibility  of 
giving  independent  machinery  at  Hampton  to  the 
county  of  Middlesex  ? — No,  I  think  not,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  interfere  with  the  supply  to  the  county  of 
London. 

26.170.  I  suppose  yon  ooold  get  another  independent 
main  from  Hampton  to  Barnes  P — Yes,  you  could  do 
that,  bat  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  matter.  Wo  are 
just  going  to  lay  a  new  main  now  from  Hampton  to 
Barnes  for  the  supply  of  the  district. 

{Mr.  Pmthtr.)  It  would  be  a  very  diflicult  thing  to 
show  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  establish. 

26.171.  (CJiairman.)  I  cannot  follow  these  details. 
IE  you  will  state  in  your  own  way  any  other  difficulties 
thiit  you  see  in  the  way  of  severance  of  sources  of 
supply  and  means  of  distribution  l>etween  tho  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  London,  pray  do  so,  for  I  am  in- 
competent to  ask  yon  P — T  t^ink  I  have  explained  as 
&r  as  I  can  the  diffioulties  in  relation  to  the  actual 
scheme  as  mopounded  and  laid  down.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  gfanerally  to  describe  it. 


26,172-8.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  did  propound  some  MrJiM.W, 
sort  of  scheme  ? — I  think  I  have  stated  generally  now  Hervof. 
all  that  I  have  to  say.   

26.174.  Very  well,  we  will  not  trouble  you  further  H  -^e^-  '^B 
on  that  point? — I  do  not  think  I  can  give  yoa  any  ' 
further  information  on  that  point 

26.175.  Yon  have  got  Bills  in  Parliament  this  year* 
have  you  not  P— We  have. 

26.176.  That  is,  to  complete  the  42-inoh  main  from 
Hampton  to  Banies  ? — Yes. 

26.177.  That  is  intended  to  snbservo  tho  Staines 
Beservoir  Schemes,  is  it  not  P — To  enable  us  to  take  tho 
water  we  shall  get  under  the  titaines  Beservoirs  Scheme 
for  the  supply  of  our  district. 

26.178.  Are  you  also  asking  for  additional  power  to 
draw  more  water  from  t'ue  river  P — An  additional  five 
millions  a  day  on  an  average. 

26,17P.  In  all  events,  or  only  in  certain  events  ? — 
Till  the  Staines  Reservoirs arr.  complete.  Till  then  we 
ask  for  the  power  to  take  an  additional  five  million 
gallons  a  day  on  the  average,  with  power  to  cease 
when  the  Staines  reservoirs  are  complete. 

(Mr.  Bnlfour  Brouma.)  Yon  had  this  before  from  the 
witness  when  you  were  oxomiuing  him  before  on  the 
subject  of  inter-commnnication. 

{Chavrmaa^  I  cannot  profess  to  oarry  everything  in 
my  head. 

26.180.  (3fr.  Salfour  Brovmn  io  vt'itneaa.)  I  think  yoa 
st,ated  all  that  before  P— I  did. 

26.181.  {Gliavrman.)  You  have  had  somo  experience 
08  to  mud  in  reservoirs,  I  believe  P — Yes. 

26.182.  Do  tell  us  what  it  isP— We  cleaned  out  a 
reservoir  18  months  ago,  which  had  not  been  cleaned 
out  for  a  period  of  30  years. 

26.183.  Where  was  that  reservoir,  to  begin  with  ? — 
At  Bnmes. 

26.184.  Does  that  receive  tho  water  pumped  direct 
from  the  river  P — Pumped  dimct  from  the  river. 

26,155.  Now  give  us  the  result  of  this  cleaning  P —  ' 
The  accumulations  of  those  -Ki  years  amounted  to  an 
average  of  8"42  inches  of  liquid  mud.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  that,  certainly  50  per  cent.,  was  W3t<jr, 
and,  therefore,  you  may  conclude  that  the  thickness  of 
the  mud  without  the  water  would  be  about  4  inches  or 
4J  inches.   That  was  from  actual  experience. 

26.186.  4^  inches  of  mud  in  .30  years,  pumping,  I 
suppose,  flood  water  as  well  as  the  water  of  tho  Thames 
as  It  come.s  in  the  ordiiiarj-  flow  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  have  to 
take  the  water  more  or  less  at  all  times.  Before  1896, 
when  we  made  four  large  reservoirs  at  Bam  Elms,  we 
had  not  the  storage  to  take  it,  and  we  were  unable 
to  let  the  flood  water  pass.  Therefore,  this  resorvoir 
was  really  taking  tho  water  in  all  oonditions  from 
rivor. 

26.187.  {Ur.    Hellor.)  TJnfiltered   water  P  —  Yea, 
onfiltered  water. 

26.188.  At  what  depth  below  the snrfaoe is  that  takm 
from  the  Biver  Thames  P — The  top  of  the  intake  at 
Hampton  is  within  2  feet  of  the  summer  level,  that  is 
the  level  of  the  river  is  2  feet  above  the  intake  main 
during  the  summer  level,  but,  of  course,  now  to-day  we 
may  nave  6  feet  on  it.  It  is  merely  by  reason  of  the 
flood. 

26.189.  (Chairvum.)  In  flood  time  you  get,  I  sujipose, 
fouler  water  with  more  solid  matter  iu  suspensron  P— 
Yes,  -very  much  more,  it  is  very  much  oolonred. 

26.190.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  cleaning  out  a  filter  bed  P — Yes.  In  1886  we  clefuied 
out  4  acres  of  filters  that  had  been  constructed  in  1852, 
when  the  company's  intake  was  moved  to  Hampton 
from  Barne.^,  and  in  those  filters  the  whole  of  the 
filtering  material  was  removed,  washed,  and  replnced. 

26.191.  Did  you  find  any  amount  of  mud  inside  the 
filter  bed  P— No,  the  material,  of  coarse,  had  a  certain 
amount  of  colrmring  matter,  bat  that  must  always  be 
so  to  a  ocrtoin  extent,  even  the  clean  stufl^  you  put 
down  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  colouring  matter, 
but  it  was  not  ver}-  much  added  to. 

26.192.  Then  as  X  understand  you,  inside  the  filter . 
bed,  there  is  no  bottom  water.   Yon  know  what  has 
been  oiJled  bottom  water,  I  mean  tho  rosidaum  P — No, 
absolnt^y  not.   The  whole  of  the  mutter  in  raspension 
is  Arrested  on  the  sand  snrfaoe. 
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26.193.  (Chairman.)  We  have  heard  Bomething  aboat 
a  film  that  was  formed  on  the  top  of  the  filter  by  the 
bacteria,  as  I  understand? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

26.194.  Is  that  film  Tieible  to  the  cje,  or  does  it 
require  a  microscope  or  a  scientiGc  apparatos  to 
detect  it? — The  film  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye. 
In  the  anmmer  time,  when  the  water  is  good,  after  a 
filter  bed  has  been  at  work  for  a  conple  of  months, 
you  will  not  get  a  deposit  oE  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  palpable  to  the 
eye.  In  the  winter,  when  the  water  contains  more 
suspended  matter,  that  film  ia  thicker,  but  it  presents 
precisely  the  same  appearance.  You  would  not  detect 
any  differenoe. 

26.195.  In  the  winter  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mod, 
I  suppose,  suspended  F — Yes.  Therefore  the  filter  does 
not  Ust  so  long. 

26.196.  (liajor-Oenend  Soott.)  There  is  on  absolute 
blook  in  the  filtration  after  a  certain  time,  or  there 
would  be  P— An  absolnte  block  if  you  like  to  go  on  to 
l^t  extent. 

26.197.  But  you  do  not  allow  it  to  go  on  P — We  do 
not  allow  it  to  go  on  to  that  extent. 

26.198.  {Chairman.)  How  is  it  that  year  filters  get 
all  this  d^osit,  whereas  your  reservoir  whioh  is  taken 
at  an  earlier  and  dirtier  stage  only  gets  this  4  inches 
in  30  years  P — The  deposit  on  the  mters  is  very  very- 
thin.  Of  cottrse,  when  I  speak  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  that  is  taking  a  certain  proportion  oE  sand  with 
it.  If  it  was  possible  to  cut  the  film  ofi  without  taking 
a  particle  of  sand,  I  do  not  suppose  it  wonld  represent 
the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  very  often. 

26.199.  In  what  space  of  time  does  that  accnmnlate  P 
—Six  weeks. 

26.200.  The  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  six  weeks  would 
come  to  more  than  4  incites  in  30  years  P— A  sheet  of 
paper  is  barely  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

{Mr.  Pmher.)  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  sixtieth 

of  an  inoh. 

26.201.  {Kajor-Oeneral  8coU.)  What  is  the  TOriation 
of  the  duration  of  the  filters  or  of  any  particular  filter, 
under  diff'erent  circumstances  of  the  river? — I  have 
known  a  filter  bed  to  choke  in  four  days,  and  I  think  I 
have  known  it  go  for  three  months. 

26.202.  What  has  that  choking  been  caused  P — 
The  choking  occurs  chiefi^  in  the  spring  when  fish 
spawn  is  coming  down.   It  is  chiefly  the  fish  spawn. 

26.203.  {Chairman.)  Here  is  a  new  element — fish 
spawn  ? — And  it  is  a  very  difficult  element,  too. 

26.204.  (Major- GeTieral  Scott.)  Apart  from  that, 
taking  the  varying  conditions  of  the  river  between  tibe 
snmmer  flow,  when  it  is  nearly  all  spring  water, 
And  the  flow  of  the  river  in  the  winter  time,  when 
there  are  sometimes  heavy  floods  coming  down,  what 
variation  do  those  conditions  cause  in  the  life  of  a 
filter  P — A  month  in  the  shortest,  and  three  months  in 
ihe  longest. 

26.205.  Do  you  mean  that  any  fiood  water  that  you 
have  to  deal  with  wonld  not  intermpt  filtration  in  a 
less  period  than  a  month  P — Not  with  subsidence  such 
as  we  have  now. 

26.206.  But,  I  mean  without  sabsidenoe  P— I  have 
had  no  experience. 

26.207.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  not  take  your  ordiniu-y 
water  direct  on  to  yonr  filters  P — "No,  it  goes  into  the 
subsidence  reservoirs. 

26.208.  {Major-General  Seott.)  But  before  yon  con- 
stmoted  your  reservoirs  at  Bam  Shns,  you  were 
obliged,  as  you  said  just  now,  to  deal  with  water  which 
was  more  or  less  muddy  occasionally  P— Certainly. 
TTndor  these  conditions,  of  oonrse,  it  passed  through 
tho  reaervoiis,  such  as  we  then  had,  and  a  certain 
amount  o£  subsidence  takes  place,  as  is  instanced 
this  partionlar  mervoir  that  I  have  been  giving  the 
purtiuDlnrs  of  as  to  the  mud. 

26.209.  But,  ossoming  that  yoa  dealt  with  water 
token  directly  firom  the  river  under  all  the  ccn^tions, 
what  would  yon  suppose  would  be  tho  shortest  period 
that  it  wonid.  last  in  the  worse  conditions  of  the  river 
that  yoa  have  heard  of,  in  fact? — I  should  think  a  week 
and  che  three  months,  such  as  I  have  previously  givrai, 
would  represent  it~I  Ehopld  tiiink  so,  but  I  hare  had 
no  aotaal  experience. 


26.210.  Do  yon  find  that  when  dealing  with  that  kind 
of  water,  more  or  less  muddy,  that  you  able  to  produce 
as  good  a  quality  of  water  as  you  can  when  the  river  ia 
in  a  good  condition  P  When  I  say  quality  I  mean 
quality,  in  all  respects,  colour,  limpidity,  bacteria,  and 
so  on  r — ^No ;  certainly  the  colour  is  worse  in  flood— 
always, 

26.211.  Tho  colour  ? — The  colour  is  worse. 

26.212.  You  would  never  bo  able,  absolutely,  to  pro- 
duce a  filtrate  which  retains  its  quality  independent 
of  any  condition  of  the  river  ? — No,  certainlycolonr  is 
a  thing  that  always  occurs  in  flood  water.   Wo  cannot 

eliminate  ic. 

26.213.  Wo  have  heard  from  the  chemists  who  have 
been  here  that  an  increase  of  colour  moans  an  increase 
in  organic  elements,  does  it  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

26.214.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  the  quality  of 
the  water  is  not  as  good  when  you  have  to  deal  with 
flood  water  as  it  would  be  if  you  were  dealing  with  the 
river  in  its  best  conditions  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be,  because  the  river  in  its  best  condition  is,  X 
think,  practically  chalk  water. 

26.215.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the 
water  that  yon  obtain,  not  from  the  Staiues  reservoirs, 
but  from  the  river  in  connexion  with  the  Staines 
reservoir  through  that^  aqueduct — taken  directly  from 
the  river  and  passed  into  the  aqaeduct  and  down  to 
Hampton  P — We  should  treat  it  precisely  as  wc  do 
to-day ;  taking  the  water  from  Hampton  it  wonld  go 
into  our  subaidenoe  reservoirs,  and  bo  drawn  from 
them  on  to  the  filters. 

26.216.  So  that  you  will  deal  with  that  water  by 
subsidence  before  you  filter  itP — Certainly.  I  cannot 
do  it  otherwise.  I  have  no  means  of  drawing  it  directly 
On  to  the  filters  without  passing  it  urongh  the 
subsidence  reservoirs. 

26.217.  Should  yoa  consider  it  necessary  to  do  that  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  when  the 
river  is  in  the  summer  condition,  such  as  it  was  this 
summer,  but  during  flood  it  is  different. 

26.218.  Daring  the  flooded  condition  I  am  referring 
to  P— I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  The  filters  would 
last  longer,  and,  tiierefore,  the  expense  of  cleaning 
would  not  be  required  so  frequfflitly. 

26.219.  Practically,  do  yoa  mean  then  thai  if  you 
did  not  treat  thai  water  bi^  subsidence  you  would  have 

to  have  more  filters  ? — Quito  so. 

26.220.  Your  plant  would  have  to  be  increased  P— 
If  one  was  not  going  to  pass  it  through  the  subsidence 
reservoirs,  I  think,  that  wonld  be  ao. 

26.221.  The  difficulty  must  be  met  either  one  way 
or  the  other  P— I  think  so,  and  it  is,  I  think,  the 
intention  so  to  meet  it. 

26,223.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  quite  clearly  made 
out  that  there  is  to  be  a  provision  of  unbsidencc 

reservoirs  to  deal  specially  with  that  Staines  water  P  

I  think  it  must  be  so,  because  the  water  will  be  taken 
from  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Hampton  and  dis- 
tributed  to  the  respective  companies  in  precisely  tho 
same  manner  as  it  is  now  taken  from  the  river  at 
Hampton. 

26.223.  But  you  know  thatthe  provision  of  subsidence 
reservoirs  is  very  difl'erent  in  different  companies  at 
present?— Yes,  it  is,  of  course. 

26.224.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  The  Stainea  Beaerroirs 
themselves  would  be  subsidence  reserroirsP — But 
General  Scoct  is  speaking  of  the  water  coming  direct 
down  tho  conduit. 

26.225.  I  know,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  would 
be  so  P — If  it  jtassed  through  the  Stainea  reservoirs, 
of  coarse,  it  would  he  more  than  equal  to  what  any 
company  does  now  with  their  existing  Bubsidenco 

reservoirs. 

26.226.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  What  is  the  first  sign  of  a  filter 
choking  ?— The  water  cannot  pass  through  the  sand  so 
rapidly,  and  unless  you  check  the  flow  on  to  the  filter 
of  course,  Hie  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bod  rises.  ' 

26.227.  As  I  understand  you,  that  may  happen  at 
different  lengths  of  time,  for  instance  it  might  happen 
in  a  week,  or  it  might  happen  in  a  month,  or  it  nught 
happen  in  two  months  P— -Yes. 

26.228.  Is  there  Miy  person  whose  doty  it  is  to 
notice  that  at  once,  and  to  report  it  to  yoa  P—Yes  wc 
hare  men  on  the  watch  night  and  day.  The  filter  beds 
are  never  left  'or  that  purpose. 
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56.229.  {Chairman.)  Then,  do  I  anderstand  yon  to 
BiT  that  even  witii  Bubeidence,  aud  even  with  filtration, 
yon  cannot  bring  flood  water  up  to  a  H^P*^'"  colour  P — 
Subsidence  will  assist  it  very  much.  Witti  the  Staines 
B^erToirs'  subsidence,  and  the  subsidence  we  possess 
nov,  it  will  have  a  very  material  effect  on  iHie  colouring 
matter  generally. 

26.230.  But,  I  mean,  will  the  colour  come  out  good? 
—Good.  I  do  not  think  probably  you  would  notice 
tbo  diflfereiice.  It  is  only  noted  by  what  is  called  a 
colonr  test,  by  moans  of  sliding  one  wedge  over 
•Dother. 

26.231.  But  I  understood  you  in  answer  to  General 
Soott  to  say  that  if  you  took  flood  water  the  colour 
would  always  be  bad  P — I  do  not  say  bad.  I  say  it 
would  be  more  coloured  in  tiie  time  of  flood  than  in 
tlw  Bummer  flow  of  the  river. 


I.  Do  yon  mean  only  so  muoli  more  as  can  bo 
detected  hj  a  nioe  awaratns,  or  eo  much  more  as 
vtnild  be  suflSoient  to  be  detected  by  the  eye? — ^Tou 
vonld  see  the  difference  in  an  ordinary  bath,  for 
instance,  such  as  one  would  nave  in  the  morning. 
Ton  would  see  the  colour  wonid  be  a  little  bit  more 
yelbw,  bat  beyond  tAiat  I  do  not  think  you  would 
notice  any  diffOTenoe. 

26,-233.  (Sir  George  frtww.)  Ton  would  notioe  it  in  a 
bath,  but  yon  would  not  notioe  it  in  a  tumbler  P — ^Ko, 
yon  would  not  notice  it  in  a  tumbler. 

26.234.  {Chairman^  Certainly  the  monthly  reports, 
as  fsr  as  X  have  seen  them,  and  I  have  seeu  thorn  now 
for  some  years  back,  always  report  the  colour  as  being 
excellent  p — Yes,  that  is  so,  only  it  is  greater;  I  think 
my  reply  to  Qeneral  Scott  was  that  the  colonr  was 
more  marked  during  flood  than  during  summer. 

26.235.  (Major- General  Scoit)  The  colour  has  no 
effect  on  liie  transparency  and  limpidity  of  the  water  P 
— None  whatever. 

26,336.  Then  in  applying  to  the  water  the  ordinary 
test  of  transparency  the  result  would  not  be  affected  by 

the  small  amount  of  colour  that  you  refer  to  P — Not 
the  least.  Tou  would  only  notice  the  colour,  as  I  say,  in 
a  liurge  body.   Tou  would  not  detect  it  in  a  small  body. 

26,237.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Would  yon  say  the  water  when 
coloured  was  as  wholesome  as  when  uncolonred.^ — I 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diSeronoe 
with  regard  to  quality  necessarily. 

26,288.  Tou  think  the  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with 
quality  P— Not  necessMTly  at  all.  Take  the  Glasgow 
water,  for  instance. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  It  is  very  like  the  difi'erence  betweon 
diamonds  of  different  water.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
dilference  in  the  value  of  the  carat,  bnt{nobody  but  an 
expert  would  know. 

(Mr.  Balfvwt  Browne,)  It  affects  the  value  very 
much. 

26.239.  (MajoT'Omeral  Scott.)  Do  you  concur  with 
Ur.  Bestler  in  oonsidering  that  there  should  be  an 
^)parar.os  for  determining  the  rate  of  flltration.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  hcnrd  his  evidence  P— I  did.  It 
woold  be  a  means  of  any  outsider  knowing  what  was 
being  done,  I  admit,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think 
necessarily  Hie  water  would  be  any  better  filtered  if 
proper  supervision  was  given  at  all  times. 

26.240.  Tes,  but  if  you  make  it  extremely  laborious 
and  diSBcult  for  your  agent  or  employ^  to  find  out  what 
is  goin^  on,  it  is  much  less  likely  that  he  would  do  so 
thim  if  it  were  arranged  bo  that  he  oonld  find  it  out  by 
a  mere  glance  at  tlte  ap[»ratnB;  it  would  be  better 
attended  to  than  if  he  had  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  about  it,  would  it  not  P — I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  affect  the  attendant  so  much.  It  is  purely  a 
natter  of  experience,  I  think,  working  filters  in  that 
way  and  controlling  the  filters  by  regulating  the  outlet 
cock. 

26.241.  But  hov  canyon  now  ascertain  what  the  rate 
of  filtration  is  P*— We  have  a  gauge  which  we  stick  into 
the  filter  and  shnt  the  bed  Off.  As  the  bed  lowers  so 
this  gauge  shows  so  much— say  an  inoh,  2  inches,  or 
3  lud^  as  tile  case  may  be,  has  ptased  right  through 
the  bed  in  an  hour. 

^  26,242.  But  in  order  to  do  that  jou  have  to  shut  the 
uilet  valve  P— Ton  have  to  shut  the  inlet  valve. 


2t},243.  And  cause  tho  water  to  cease  flowing  into  Mr.M.W. 
the  filter  ?~That  is  ho.  ifem-qri 

26.244.  Would  it  not  be  a  simplor  arrangement  if  i4Feb. '99 
the  person  who  was  looking  after  the  filters  had  merely     ..  . '.. 
to  look  at  a  dial  which  would  tell  him  at  a  glance  what 

the  rate  of  filtration  was  of  that  particular  filter? — 
I  take  it  then  it  would  have  to  be  controlled  in  smne 
manner  by  the  individual. 

26.245.  It  would  have  to  be  oontrolled  by  the 
apparatus,  but  still  he  would  know  if  it  was  going  on 
too  fast,  at  once  P — Tes,  he  would  know  that. 

26.246.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Berlin  and  some 
other  places  they  have  all  these  arrangements  P — Tes. 
It  is  a  scientific  arrangement  for  determining  actually 
what  is  being  done  at  any  time.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

26,247-9.  (3fr.  MeUor.)  I  do  not  anderstand  this.  Do 
you  object  to  it  at  all  P— Not  in  the  least. 

(Mr.  B(Ufour  Broume.)  I  have  nothing  to  ask, 

Be-examinod  by  Mr.  Peubbr. 

26,250^1.  With  regard  to  that  reservoir  which  was 
oloanod.  Tou  did  not,  in  giving  your  evidence  just 
now,  tell  US  the  area  of  that  reservoir  P — Six  acres. 

26.252.  And  the  depth  P— 16  foet. 

(Ohairman.)  What  reservoir  is  that? 

(Mr.  A.  de  Bock  Porien)  Where  the  mud  accumu- 
lated. 

26.253.  (Mr.  Member.)  Where  the  4^  inches  of  solid 
mnd  was,  and  double  tho  quantity  of  liquid.  That 
was  after  30  years.  Now  I  want  to  oak  whether  that 
was  the  reservoir  that  was  filled,  emptied,  and  re-flUed 
aad  re-emptied  several  times  in  the  courao  of  the  year 
or  not  P — Water  was  alwayspaseing  into  it  and  water 
was  always  passing  out.  ^e  level  of  the  eurface  of 
the  water  would  vary  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  more 
than,  say,  four  feet. 

26.254.  So  that  it  was  a  reservoir  which  in  effect  was 
constantly  being  filled  and  re-fllled,  was  it  notP — ^Tes. 

26.255.  (Ckatrman.)  What  was  tho  depth  of  the 
outlet  pipe  P-  -Below  the  surface  of  the  water  P 

26.256.  Above  the  bottom  P — Four  feet. 

26.257.  [Mr.  Pembtfr.)  Four  feet  above  tho  bottom. 
Now,  perhaps  yon  would  not  mind  answering  me  this 
qnestion:  SiU)poBing  that  that  reservoir  hsd  only  been 
filled  onco  and  emptied  onco  in  the  year,  would  you  hare 
expected  to  find  more  or  lesa  silt  iu  it  P  Supposing  it 
had  been  filled  and  left,  and  tiion  just  filled  only  onco 
a  year  P — Very  much  less. 

26.258.  Tou  spoke  of  subsidence  i>eing  a  good  thing, 
especially  in  tho  manipnlation  of  flood  water,  and  yon 
said  that  the  Staines  reservoirs  conld  act  as  subsidenua 
reservoirs  if  you  took  the  water  from  them,  and  your 
own  subsidence  reservoirs,  of  course,  would  act  upon 
the  condition  of  the  flood  water,  tooP — Tes. 

26.259.  About  bow  many  days'  subsidence  do  yoD 
think  it  would  take  to  make  flood  water  whai  one  would 
call  fairly  tractable  water  for  your  filter  beds  P — Do  yon 
mean  the  reservoir  shut  off  in  the  meantime  P 

26.260.  Tes,  how  many  da^'  subsidence  would  make 
the  water  fairly  trootobleP— ^  should  think  six  di^a. 

,  26,261.  Tou  heard,  I  daresay,  the  evidence  of 
Mt.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Hunter,  and  ocher  gentlemen, 
as  to  the  time  at  which  they  would  take  flood  water  P— 
Tes. 

26,262.  Do  you  think,  in  the  ^reat  Thames  Scheme 
such  as  was  Bu{^;ested  by  them,  it  would  be  advisable 

to  take  the  water  of  the  Thames  in  flood  certainly  as  early 
as  six  days  after  a  great  Thames  flood  P — I  think  you 
might  take  the  Thames  water  in  less  than  that,  because 
you  would  have  the  subsidence  iu  the  reservoirs  after 
that.  Take  for  instance  the  condition  of  the  river 
to-day,  or  rather  two  days  ago,  when  it  was  in  very 
heavy  flood,  a  greater  flood  than  three  weeks  ago,  when 
there  was  such  heavy  rain;  the  condition  of  tae water 
then  was  comparatively  bad,  but  to-day  it  is  com- 
paratively good.  It  is  only  a  question  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  all  the 
water  I  could  get  to-day  and  putting  it  into  onr 
reservoirs. 


The  witness  vitbdreir^ 
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BOi'AL  COMMISSION  ON  WATKR  SUPPLY  : 


Mir.F. 
Tendnn. 

U  Feb.'99 


Mr.  FsmBBiCK  TiyDHOH  called  uid  examined* 


26.263.  (Chairman,)  I  belieTe  you  have  been  a  director 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Waterirorks  Company  for 
14  years  P — Yes. 

26.264.  And  ciiairman  for  f oar  years  ? — Yes. 

26,26-5.  Yon  bare  also  represented  the  water  companies 
au  the  Thames  Couserrancy  for  four  years  P — I  have. 

26.266.  ISow,  can  you  throw  any  light  npon  the 
question  whether  the  oonaumer  would  get  an  advantage, 
noancially,  in  the  purchase  of  your  company  and  of 
the  other  companies,  by  a  public  authority  P— I  have 
heard  all  that  naa  passed  on  the  subject  between  you 
and  the  various  chairmen  of  the  companies,  who  have 
already  been  examined. 

26.267.  Very  little  haft  paaaed  between  me  and  the 
chairmen  on  this  subject.  I  could  not  get  anything 
from  them  P — At  all  evonts  what  piwaod  seomed  to  me 
highly  important ;  for  I  mrit;t  Mvy  that,  pertioually, 
I  felt  great  satisfaction  at  what  you  defined  as  fair 
terms  or  porchaae. 

26.268.  I  have  defined  nothing.  I  have  only  pas 
certain  snggestious  to  the  witnesses  to  see  what  they 
had  to  say  P — I  was  very  much  afraid  that  we  might 
find  in  a  case  of  arbitratian  that  it  was  only  ns  yon 
now  put  it.  That  was  also  what  struck  mo  when  I 
listened  to  the  rcmrj-ks  of  Mr.  Jiatfour  Browne.  It 
Btmok  me  that  there  would  not  bo  so  very  much 
difficulty  between  the  companies  and  the  Ix)ndou 
County  Council,  if  the  committee  of  the  County  Council 
resembled  their  officers  more,  for  whenever  I  have  been 
brotight  into  contact  with  their  officers  in  any  way 
I  hare  always  found  a  certain  di^iposition  of  fairness 

.cowards  the  compnnies.  But  this  question  that  you 
have  put  is  bo  important  that  if  you  will  allow  me, 
my  Lord,  I  will  read  you  what  I  wrote  on  the  subject. 

26.269.  Will  you  tell  me  whr.t  it  is  P— It  is  very 
ehort,  and  I  can  road  it  better  than  I  can  tell  yon. 
My  memory  is  not  good.  "  Assuming  fair  price  as 
*'  present  and  prospective  profit  from  works  in  opera- 
"  tion  and  authorised,  there  will  he  the  profit  that 
"  may  bo  made  over  interest  or  dividend  on  further 
"  capital  to  be  raised  for  new  works,  that  is  to  say, 
"  for  works  not  at  present  outhorised;  subject,  of 
**  coarse,  to  tlic  sinking  fund  being  abolished  and 
"  present  rates  maintained.  Whether  there  will  bo  a 
"  profit  depends  in  the  Gmnd  Junction  district" — for 
which  I  am  answering  now — "  on  some  very  important 
**  points,  first,  the  management ;  secondly,  that  the 
"  new  works  roqnirod  shall  be  only  gradually  con- 

gtructed;  thirdly,  on  the  class  and  extent  of  the 
*'  increased  population  ;  fourthly,  on  the  prosperity  of 

IjOndon  tnwlc.  and  the  continuous  enlargement  of 
**  existing  buildings."  With  your  ]»crmir>sion  I  will 
amplify  these  matters  afterwards  a  little.  "Tbecon- 
**  snmer  will  get  this  additional  profit  after  the 
•*  companies  have  reaohod  their  maximum,'*  that  is 
to  say,  whether  tho  management  of  the  companies  is 
loft  in  our  hands,  or  whether  it  is  transferred  to  a 
permanMifc  body,  or  even  to  the  Loudon  County  Council, 
the  consumer  can  only  get,  apart  from  economies,  the 
same  benefit  tlmt  ho  would  receive  from  the  companies 
after  onoe  they  have  attained  to  their  maximum.  For 
argument's  Bake  I  leave  out  back  dividends.  Of  course 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  assent  to  giving  up  back 
dividends.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
reoelve  them ;  bat  I  leave  them  out  of  the  argument  for 
a  moment.  "  That  stage,  I  say,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be* 
reached  sooner  by  the  companies  than  by  a  purchaser." 
Now,  I  have  something  more  to  Bay  on  behalf  of  the 
Grand  Junction  specially.  The  maximum  10  per  cents 
have  had  the  risk  nnd  low  dividends  to  bear,  and  the 
cfieot  of  tho  sinking  fund  is  to  make  them  take  the 
ri  sk  of  extensions,  and  further  limits  them  when 
the  extensions  are  remunerative.  Lastly,  I  wish  to 
make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Grond  Junction, 
that  "The  Grand  Junction  are  prepared  to  carry  out 
"  all  works  necessary  for  their  district  either  by  thcm- 
"  selves  or  in  confederation  with  the  other  companies." 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  gone  too  far  in  the  reply 
to  your  question,  but  I  think  tliat  the  object  that  you 
hare  in  view  is  really  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  consumer  if  our  property  is  taken 
over. 

26,i!70.  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  you ;  and  if 
T  have  followed  yon  right  you  say  this :  leave  the 
undertaking  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  and  they 
will  attain  ^heir  10  per  cent,  maximom,  and  jrassibl; 


also  their  back  dividends— waiving  that  for  the  moment 
— eooner  than  any  public  authority  purchasicg  the 
company,  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  financial 
point  P—Yes. 

26.271.  Therefore,  the  consumer  will  benefit  more 
rapidly  if  things  are  left  as  they  are  than  if  the  com- 
ftauy  IS  transferred  to  a  pnrohasor,  if  I  understaad 
yon  aright  P — ^Yon  have  understood  mo  perfectly. 

26.272.  You  have  mixed  two  things  together.  First 
you  dilated  ui)on  whiit  you  thought  tho  terms  of  pnr- 
cbase  ought  to  bo  in  fairness  to  your  company,  and 
then  you  went  upon  the  results  of  management  by 
yonr  company  or  management  by  a  public  authority  in 
your  place.  The  two  tilings  are,  as  it  seems  to  mo, 
distinct.  I  do  not  think  they  are  connected  at  all. 
Why  do  you  say  that  your  company  shouldsooner  arrive 
at  that  point  at  which  it  would  be  able  to  pay  its 
maximum  dividend,  and  consequently  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  rebate,  than  a  {)nblia  body  P  Why  should 
yon  rcacli  that  point  sooner  than  a  public  authority 
purchasing  your  undertaking,  whose  object  would  bo 
the  most  disinterested  zeal  on  behalf  of  its  oonstitneatsP 
— The  reply  I  made  depends  upon  the  terms  of  pur- 
chase. It  is  becBUBo  I  have  understood  throaghont 
that  if  we  are  to  )»  purchased,  we  are  to  bo  pur- 
chased upon  the  terms  of  our  present  and  prospeotive 
profit. 

26,27;1.  Ycb;  but  supposing  you  arc  purchased  on 
the  terms  of  your  present  income,  and  of  any  prospective 
income  that  the  arbitrator  may  think  you  aro  fairly 
and  roaPonably  entitled  to,  then  that  will  put  a  pur- 
chaser exactly  in  the  position  in  which  you  are.  He 
will  have  bought,  and  paid  for  at  its  fair  price,  ynnr 
present  income,  and  any  prospective  increase.  Why 
should  the  improvement  that  is  to  result  in  a  reduction 
of  charges  come  more  rapidly  if  you  remain  in  posses- 
sion than  if  the  purchaser  is  in  posisession  ? — I  think 
I  should  rather  like  to  modify  what  I  said  to  this 
extent,  that  if  I  do  not  say  more  rapidly,  I  will  eay 
as  rapidly,  because  I  think  that  the  difference  is 
really  not  material,  because  I  cannot  see,  given  that, 
what  the  purchaser  can  possibly  do  more  than  the 
compiuiieB  are  doing,  granted  that  their  msnagoment 
oven  is  as  able.  \Vhat  can  they  aaveF  if  the 
opinion  is  that  unpaid  service  is  aa  good  as  paid 
service,  and  the  unpaid  service  of  men  who  have  not 
had  experience  is  as  good  as  the  paid  serfioe  of  mea 
who  have,  they  may  save  directors  fees.  Then,  again, 
with  regard  to  the  nnpaid  services  of  men  who  Imve 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  property  itself  compared 
with  men  who  have  for  years  Isad  a  large  intereal 
in  it,  and  who  take  great  interest  in  the  menagemeut 
of  that  property,  I  do  not  think  that  the  saving  would 
be  much.  I  took  out  the  figures  myself  of  what  the 
saving  of  a  farthing  in  tho  ])Ound  would  be  ou  the 
rateable  value  of  London  according  to  the  London 
statistics  publication. 

26.274.  The  saTing  of  a  farthiug  in  the  £  P—It  would 
bo  37,0001. 

26.275.  I  can  no  longer  follow  you,  where  docs  this 
farthing  in  the  £  come  in  ? — It  simply  comes  in  if  you 
oan  rffect  a  saving  in  dirocttfrs'  fees.  Tho  amonnt  of 
savincr  would  not  bo  felt  (if  you  take  the  directors*  fees 
of  all  the  compauics],  in  the  rates  that  are  matte.  It  is 
too  small.  It  seems  to  me  out  of  the  question  that  the 
properties  of  the  companies  should  be  taken  for  the 
mere  sake  of  saving  directors'  fees. 

26.276.  As  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  if  your 
company  were  now  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 
unpaid,  having  no  interest  in  the  oompany,  and  having 
no  Eharcholdcrs  behind  them,  who  have  an  interest  in 
tho  oompany  Uiat  the  management  would  not  be  so 
good  as  It  is  with  the  present  ooardP — 1  do  not  think 
it  could  be  so  ^>od  at  first  or  for  some  years.  I  think 
that  the  key  to  it  is  continuous  management.  I  do 
not  wish  for  one  moment  to  be  egotistical,  or  to  imply 
that  I  am  a  good  manager  of  a  company,  but  I  will  say 
that  I  was  for  many  j't»rs  a  director  of  the  company 
bafore  I  had  much  knowledge,  and  even  now  I  find  my 
knowledge  is  constantly  increasing  of  the  works  of  tho 
company,  and  the  details  of  management  and  every- 
thing else  that  in  involved.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
possible  that  a  changing  body  could  understand  the 
details  of  one  company,  much  less  of  the  whole  of  these 
companies.  You  see  how  constantly  the  remark  is 
m^de  thaf  these  figures  aro  bewilderiogi  that  this  coa* 
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tndlctory  statement  is  more  than  can  be  reeeiTed,  and 
a  hoet  of  other  matters.  One  ig  not  born  with  the 
knowledge  of  managing  a  water  company. 

2C.-*"7.  {Mr.  ifelloi'.)  The  remarks  about  the 
bcffilderiup  figures  are  with  i-efcrence  to  the  eridence 
before  this  Ccmmisaion  ? — Do  what  one  will  to  get  out 
the  figures  as  simply  as  possible,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  undertakings  so  old  us  these  of  the  companie<i, 
and  having  passed  through  snch  checkered  and  Tari«cl 
careers  without  getting  out  musses  of  fignrea  that 
aometimes  seem  to  contradict  one  another. 

26.278.  But  do  I  auderstand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  the  company  enght  to  have  anything  more  than 
the  market  price? — I  do  not  recognise  market  price 
in  the  matter.  The  Stock  Exchange  is  esceedingly 
clorer  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  dividenc^ 
is  likely  to  go  up  or  to  go  down,  and  then  you  will  see 
a  flactuation  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  as  you 
might  have  noticed  in  the  cane  of  the  Southwark  and 
YaiixhaU  Company  within  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  bafe  they  really  do  not  go  into  the  intrinsic 
Tilna  of  the  property  or  into  the  details  that  are 
necessary  to  form  anything  like  a  sonnd  judgment, 
althongb  the  fignres  foirly  bear  oat  the  vaJne  of  the 
property  according  to  the  jadgmmit  of  the  public  at 
the  price  of  the  day  and  at  the  time  that  that  opinion 
is  formed. 

26.279.  Do  you  object  to  the  present marketprico F-— 
I  do  not  think  it  anything  like  represents  anrst-olaBS 
secority  tbat  you  can  only  reasonably,  in  the  pronent 
day,  expect  to  pay  yoa  3  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  present  price  rei>resents  the  valno  of  the  Urand 
Jnnction  stock.  It  is  a  mere  question  whetiher 
Bomehody  has  died  and  wishes  to  pnt  some  stock  on 
the  market,  or  whether  for  the  moment  there  are  some 
bnyers. 

26^SO.  {Chairmcm.)  What  is  the  present  price  of 
Grand  Junction  stock  P — 112  to  115. 

26.281.  For  a  501.  share  P—for  a  50!.  share,  and  it  is 
not  BO  Tery  long  ago  that  a  friend  of  mine  who  much 
wished  to  bay  some  20  shwes  at  the  Qrand  Junction 
Company  had  to  wait  some  months  before  he  could 
succeed  in  bnying  them,  and  he  had  to  pay  120^ 

26.282.  The  only  qrfestion  is  the  present  price,  and 
you  need  not  go  into  the  history  of  all  your  friends? — 
The  present  price  is  112  to  115,  but  I  gave  the  reason 
why  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  present  market  price. 

26.283.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  I  understand  that  yonr  answer 
to  me  is  that  yoa  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
market  iniceP — I  am  satisfied  with  it  as  it  stands, 
because  directora  nuther  buy  nor  selL 

26.284.  That  is  not  the  question.  As  I  understand, 
yon  think  shat  if  the  company  is  sold,  the  shareholders 
ought  to  have  something  more  than  the  present 
market  price;  that  is  the  question  I  put  to  yon? — I 
think  that  they  ought  to  have  income.  It  is  not  a 
qnestion  of  market  price  but  of  income.  They  ought 
not  to  suffer,  having  done  so  muoh  for  London.  If 
their  property  is  taken  away  from  them  they  ought 
not  to  suffer  m  any  way. 

26.285.  Then  how  many  ^ean'  parohoae  of  the 
present  income  would  yoa  give  them? — sufficient 
nomber  to  give  them  the  pment  and  prospective 
income — ^not  only  the  present  incomo  but  something 
mere. 

26.286.  I  understsnd  the  present  income,  bat  why 
should  yoa  m  to  the  prospective  income  ?  I  cannot 
follow  you.  How  mnoh  do  you  put  down  in  yonr  own 
mind  for  the  pnwpective  income  ? — I  put  down  in  my 
own  mind — and  I  have  figures  to  bear  out  what  I  say-' 
that  if  the  Grand  Junction  are  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  bnsinesa  as  they  are  carrying  it  on  at  present, 
with  a  dne  regard  to  the  public  interests  as  well  as  to 
the  interests  of  their  shareholders,  they  will  become, 
by  the  time  their  works  are  carried  out,  and  have  been 
in  operation  for  a  reasonable  period,  a  10  per  cent, 
company,  and  I  do  not  want  to  part  with  the  property 
under. 

26.287.  {Mr.  Be  Boeh P<n-ier.)  But  yon  were  very 
much  nearer  10  per  cent.  12  years  ago  than  you  are 
now  ? — Very  likely.  We  have  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  We  have  had  strong  opposition,  apart 
from  that ;  there  are  the  expenses  uiat  have  been 
involved.  We  have  had  to  go  through  a  time  of  frost, 
which  pnt  very  heavy  charges  upon  us,  but  we  are 
actually  earning  at  present  9  per  cent.,  although  only 
paying  7i. 


26.288.  {Chairman.)  Seven  is  your  last  di\-idendP—  Mr.  F. 
7}.  Tendron. 

26.289.  I  beg  your  pardon;  yotir  own  return  says  |i  ^T"«,q 
that  P— There  are  some  7  per  cent,  shares.   Now  for      -gen. '99 
the  last  two  years  we  have  really  earned  within  a 
fraction  of  9  per  cent.,  and  our  shareholders  have  not 
pressed  ns  to  pay  a  higher  dividend,  because  we  ex- 
plained to  them  clearly  that  if  we  vfished  to  maintain 

our  position  we  must  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  be  in  a  position  to  give  them  a  full  supply 
of  water  of  the  best  quality  that  we  can  obtain  tor  onr 
district. 

26.290.  The  only  question  you  were  asked  was,  where 
does  your  prospective  income  come  in?  If  you  cnnld 
confine  yourself  to  that,  and  just  give  an  answer  to 
that,  X  should  bo  obliged  P — It  is  so  difficult  to  give  • 
direct  answer  without  reasons. 

26.291.  If  you  cannot,  say  so,  please  P — But  I  can  say 
so,  if  you  will  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  me  in  the 
matter.  I  will  say  that  we  are  earning  9  per  cent., 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  apart  from  the  outlay  that 
we  are  bearing  for  future  works,  which  we  expect  to  be 
profitable,  why  we  should  not  be  paid,  not  upon  the 
present  market  valae,  bat  upon  our  present  and  pro- 
spective profits.  • 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
regard  w  the  saving,  if  you  will  bo  good  enough  to 
answer  me.  As  I  understand  you,  the  only  saving  you 
cont«nplate  is  directors'  fees. 

(CJiainnan.)  You  mean  in  the  case  of  purchase  P 

26.292.  (Mr.  ^fl']}(n•.)  Yen,  assuming  the  case  of  pur- 
chase, that  is  the  only  money  you  think  will  be 
saved  ?  —  In  the  case  of  purchase  1  contemplate  a 
certain  amount  of  saving  from  directors'  fees,  a  f^ertain 
amount  from  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  chief 
officers,  and  some  other  economies  of  management  that 
might  be  effected.  I  am  speaking  of  economiee  of 
muta^ment  at  present. 

36.293.  The  County  Council  say  that  they  can  raise 
money  at  i  per  cent,  less  than  you  can ;  what  do  you 
say  to  that  P — I  think  that  that  in  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  that  the  same  end  would  be  obtained 
if  the  moneys  required  for  big  works  were  obtained 
npon  the  joint  and  several  guarantees  of  the  various 
companies. 

26.294.  (Sir  Geoi'ge  Brucfi.)  Ton  mean  all  the  com- 
panies combined  together  P — I  mean  all  the  companies 
combined  would  from  a  largo,  not  onlj  security  but  a 
large  marketable  security,  which  is  so*  important. 

{Mr.  Pe^nbei:)  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
statement,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  to  the  effect  that 
the  London  County  Council  could  borrow  money  at  a 
}  per  cent,  cheaper. 

{Mr.  Mclloo:)  They  said  so  in  evidence,  I  think,  twA 
or  three  times  over,  but  I  cannot  refbr  you  to  tiie 
precise  qnestion. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  As  a  &ct,  we  do  borrow. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.}  Vr.  Gomme  said  they  could  borrow  at  * 
21. 12a.,  and  on  the  very  same  page  on  which  he  said 
that  there  is  an  instance  given  of  a  company  borrowing 
at  21  I6a. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  X  only  wanted  the  witness's  opinion, 
Kr.  Fember,  upon  the  question  I  put  to  him.  That  is 
all  I  wanted. 

{Mr.  Bemher.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(Witness.)  May  I  mention  that  we  issued  some  4  per 
cent,  debenture  stock  at  160,  and  that  is  borrowing 
under  3  per  cent. 

26,296.  (Chairman.)  The  prosettii  dividend  you  pay 
now  is  7*6  per  cent.  P— Tea. 

26.296.  That  for  a  BOl  share  is  3|  P~That  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  on  that  price  that  the  Stock  Exchange  values  it. 

26.297.  Supposing  you  mako  out  that  that  income  is 
likely  to  be  permanent,  you  would  expect  a  purchaser 
to  give  you  such  a  sum  as  that  each  shareholder  would 
get  SJZ.  for  the  price  of  his  share  P — I  wish  to  answer 
your  question  directly,  bpt  it  would  be  misleading  if  I 
did.  I  contend  that  if  we  are  porohased  we  ou^t  to 
be  purchased  on  our  profits  and  not  on  the  dividend  we 
pay.  If  we  are  pleased  to  deny  ourselves  paving  * 
larger  dividend  becauHe  we  want  to  provide  for  the 
future,  and  that  future  price  

26.298.  But  then  if  you  did  not  provide  fortho  future, 
you  would  not  get  your  prospective  income.  Tnn 
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cannot  it  both  ways  ^— Quite  so.  Then  there  is  a 
prospective  income  beyond  the  7J. 

26.299.  We  will  come  to  the  prospective  income  by- 
acd-byo,  bat  I  want  to  deal  irith  the  actnal  income 
fiifit,  P— I  am  qaite  satisfied  with  that  as  the  first  instal- 
ment. 

26.300.  Assuming  there  is  pnrchaBe.yoTi  want,  there- 
fore, each  shareholder  to  get  so  many  yeard  purchase  of 
hifl  actnal  income  as  would  produce  the  same  income 
in  another  investmenb  equally  good  ? — Yes. 

26.301.  Then  tbat  would  be  in  another  investment  of 
about  3i  per  cent.,  I  suppose  P— I  expect  it  would  be 
someUiing  of  that  sort. 

26.302.  Then  if  the  arbitrator  fixes  the  ri^ht  sum,  he 
would  deal  conclusirely  with  your  present  income,  but 
now  you  say  there  is  a  prospoetire  income  P — Quite  so. 

26,:t03.  That  prospective  ineomo  must  be  of  course 
speoulafcive  P — X  beg  your  pardon,  to  a  certain  extent  no, 
because  wo  actually  earned  during  the  last  two  years 
1}  per  cent,  more  than  that  7}  per  cent. 

26.304.  But  daring  the  last  two  years  what  you  have 
been  able  to  pay  your  shareholders  has  dropped  down 
one  or  even  more  per  cent  P — Give  us  credit  for  that. 

26.305.  Yes,  but  you  have  dropped  down  from  9i  per 
cent,  in  1886  P — It  was  so. 

20.306.  Therefore,  as  far  as  appears  by  what  you  have 
paid  your  shareholders,  your  income  has  been  a  declining 
one? — The  dividend  paid  when  the  shareholders 
received  9i  per  cent,  was  a  higher  dividend  than  ought 
to  have  been  paid  with  prudent  management.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  any  undne  reflection  on  the  past.  We 
were  all  shareholders  in  it.  Wo  were  all  threatened 
and  constantly  assailed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  whatever  yon  earned  you  should  pay  as  dividend. 

26.307.  I  will  Eiasume  in  your  favour  that  you  could 
satisfy  an  arbitrator  that  you  bare  some-  prospective 
income  to  hope  for*  but  it  is  only  a  hope.  It  canoot 
be  proved  as  a  faotP— It  can  be  proved  1^  the  past 
two  years, 

26.308.  Tlie  post  two  years  are  not  the  future  two 
years  ? — But  we  are  increasing  every  year, 

{Ckaii-man.)  Very  good.  Then  I  will  ask  you  nothing 
more  about  that. 

26,300.  (iff.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  Tho  dividend  is  fiuctn- 
ating  very  wildly— more  so  than  almost  any  othor 
company  ? — It  is  so. 

26,310.  That  ^hows  there  must  have  been  very 
imixrudent  management  sorely,  if  you  were  dividing 
up  to  the  hilt  and  could  not  uustain  thatP — I  am  not 
responsible  for  it.  I  think  that  at  all  events  for  some 
^eara  the  management  in  that  respect  has  been  exceed- 
ingly pradent,  and  we  ^e  not  oven  paying  all  that  we 
are  earning,  and  we  are  providing  for  future  works, 
t^at  wiU  be  productive  and  that  is  our  duty  to  provide 
for. 

26,yil.  {Chairman.)  I  will  try  once  more  to  get  your 
view.  I  will  assume  that  you  are  able  to  show  that 
you  have  some  prospective  iucrcnse  of  income  in  view. 
JJo  you  follow  me  P — Perfectly. 

26.312.  You  say  you  are  entitled  to  be  compensated 
for  that  P— Yes; 

26.313.  Only  the  present  value  of  course  must  bo 
discounted.  If  you  receive  a  sum  of  money  down  for 
that  prospective  income,  it  mast  bo  discounted  to  its 
present  valne  P — I  follow  you. 

26.314.  Do  you  assent  P— I  assent  to  it  so  far  as  it 
goes. 

26.315.  Then  the  purchaser  will  buy  a  deferred 
annuity  of  which  the  valne  will  be  exactly  the  sum  he 
pays  P—Tes. 

26.316.  Ho  will  bo  no  worse  oflT,  therefore,  than  you 
the  company,  aro  P— Admitted  he  takes  our  place. 

26.317.  He  will  b?  buying  a  chance  instead  of  a 

certainty? — ^Yes. 

26.318.  Then  so  far  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss  to 
the  purchaser  P — Quite  so. 

26.319.  Then  why  is  not  ho  to  arrive  at  the  blessed 
consummation  of  reducing  the  rates  as  quickly  as  you 
would  P — ^I  may  then  assume  there  would  be  no  question 
of  equalization  of  rates  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

26.320.  Do  not  trouble  yonr  head  about  conditions  of 
the  problem  that  I  am  not  putting  to  you  P — Then  be  ia 
simply  in  our  place,  and  why  should  not  he  do  as  well  if 
toe  management  is  as  good. 


26,^1.  That  is  eotaetly  what  I  am  asking  you  P— I  do 
not  see  why  not. 

36.322.  Because  just  now  you  put  it  that  you  would 
arrive  more  i-apidly  at  the  reduction  of  r^s  to  the 
consumer  t^n  the  purchaser  would,  and  I  want  to  knoir 
wh^,  beoanse  if  the  purchaser  pajs  the  right  sum  he  will 
be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  yourself  P— If  then 
is  no  change,  of  course  tue  two  things  are  equal  to  the 
one — if  they  are  able  to  manage  it  as  ably  and  so  on. 

26.323.  How  do  you  justify  your  opinion? — I  will 
justify  my  opinion  by  what  I  have  statcu,  and  which  is 
hofure  your  Lordship,  on  the  assumption  that  we  are 
really  left  in  peace.  There  are  three  oompanies  that 
are  not  paying  yet  their  maximum  dividend;  I  cannot 
answer  in  any  way  for  two  of  them,  but  I  can  to  a 
certain  extent. 

26.324.  I  wish  you  would  confine  yourself  to  yonr 
own  company.  If  you  would  I  should  bo  very  gratef^ 
to  youP — I  can  speak  for  my  own  company. 

26.325.  Then  pleaso  answer  for  your  own  company 
and  not  go  off  to  the  others  P — ^Tben  I  say  if  the  sinking 
fund  were  abolished  and  there  was  something  like  an 
appearance  of  continuity  in  our  pouession  of  our  own 
works  I  should  bo  willing,  luid  I  think  my  board  would 
be  willing ;  in  Ebct  I  know  they  would,  and  I  have  heard 
no  dissent  from  the  shareholders  when  I  once  referred 
to  it,  I  should  be  willing  to  let  them  be  sharers  of  the 
increase  over  the  preset  rate  of  dividend  that  we  are 
paying. 

26.326.  Oh P  — Then  X  will  drop  it;  if  it  is  too 
visionary  I  will  drop  it. 

*  26,327.  It  is  quite  visionary  p— Then  I  will  drop  it. 

26.328.  How  much  of  yonr  capital  is  at  10  per  cent, 
dividend,  and  how  much  at  7|  percent,  P  Is  that  shown 
in  tho  tables  you  are  going  to  put  in  P— Yes,  846,0001. 
is  at  the  maximum. 

26.329.  That  is  10  per  oent.  P— That  is  10  per  cent. 

26.330.  And  how  much  7i  P— 154,000Z.  ia  7i. 

26.331.  {Mr.  D«  Bock  Porter.)  It  is  the  A.  and  B. 
stock  that  is  10  per  cent.,  is  it  not  P— Yon  will  find 

that  in  the  Financial  Betum  of  the  company.  See  26, 

26.332.  (Chaii'man.)  I  do  not>find  stated  thore  what 
the  rate  per  cent,  they  are  entitled  to  is  P — You  will 
eec  it  on  the  4th  column  7}  per  cent. 

'26,333.  No,  that  is  the  rate  per  cent,  paid — that  is 
Che  annual  dividend  paid.  The  next  column,  which 
is  the  marimnm  statutory  dividend,  ia  a  blank? — True. 
Then  will  yon  take  it  from  me  that  the  A.  and  B. 
making  846,0001.  are  entitled  to  the  10  per  cent., 
154,00Oi.  C.  to  7i  per  cent.,  and  270,0002.  D.  to  7  per 
cent. 

26.334.  Then  D.  have  been  receiving  their  mucimum 

dividend  for  some  time  now  ? — Yes. 

26.335.  {Mr.  Lewie.)  Are  all  these  stocks  entitled  to 
back  dividends  P— No,  only  the  846,0002. 

26.336.  (Gkairman.)  Not  the  C.  and  D.  ahares  P— Not 

the  C.  and  D.  shares. 

26.337.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  They  have  received 

their  full  dividend  from  the  time  they  were  issued  P  

Not  quite.  It  is  not  a  preferential  issue,  and  when 
the  frost  occurred  we  were  obliged  to  rednce  botii  0. 
and  D. 

{Cluih  -nian.)  They  came  down  to  6i  in  1895, 

{Mr.  Pnnbei:)  They  all  went  down  to  6J. 

{Wilneas.)  Will  you  allow  mo  to  correct  myself  P — ^In 
reply  to  the  question  put,  I  was  undor  the  impression 
that  only  tlie  maximum  10  per  cents,  were  entitled  to 
back  dividends,  but  I  am  told  by  the  secretary  that 
tho  whole  of  onr  stocks  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  entitled  to 
share  in  baok  dividends. 

26,838.  {Ghairman.)  However,  the  C  and  D  stock  are 
on^  up  to  the  maximum.  They  havo  no  dividend  to 
claim  exoent  for  tbat  one  year  P— Only  fur  that  one 
year. 

26.339.  {Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Is  tho  acoumnlation 
of  back  dividends  very  large  on  the  A  and  B  atook  P  

I  think  it  is  very  heavy.  I  think  von  will  find  some-  See  I 
where  that  it  is  over  a  million. 

26.340.  Then  thore  is  no  prospect  of  the  conaamer 
getting  relief  from  your  company  P — ^TTnleas  by  this 

matter  o\'  arrangement  that  1  hinted  at  before  1  mean 

if  the  property  remains  in  onr  hands. 

26.341.  {Chairman.)  When  you  throw  out  these  su9> 
gestions  about  matters.of  arrangement,  are  yon  prepared 
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to  gira  ft  pledge  tbat  70a  will  go  to  Parliament  and 
labmit  a  Bill  cutting  doiru  your  maximam,  because 
otbenriae  it  is  idle  talk? — U  we  are  left  to  do  the 
tUnga  ftnd  present  the  Bill  onrselTes. 

S(S42.  Then  this  is  worth  oonaidaring  P— I  thoagbt 
to. 

26.343.  Yoa  are  prepared  to  present  a  Bill  in  which 
joor  moximnm  dividend  shall  be  cnt  down  to  the 
pnHDt  rate  P — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  Grand 
Jnactioa  Company,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  other 
eonqieiiieB  too,  in  return,  because  we  must  have 
Knu^oDg  in  return  if  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement. 

26.344.  What  is  it  you  want  in  return  P— To  be  left 
bpetce. 

26.345.  There  never  is  to  bo  any  purchase  by  uny- 
hoiy,  yoa  mean  ? — Certainly  not  for  a  long  term  of 
Tears. 

26.346.  (Mr.  Leioia.)  And  to  abolisb  the  Binking  fund, 
I  sBi9>ose  P — And  abolish  the  sinking  fund — in  fact  to 
Bttke  a  bttTgain  in  the  interests  of  fehe  public,  and  not 
IB  tte  interests  of  a  special  body. 

26.347.  {Chaufnan.)  This  may  be  worth  considering 
ftll  TOoud,  perhaps.  Have  you  got  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
this  year  P— We  naro  a  Bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  pablio 
generally. 


__  Never  mind  that.   Have  you  got  a  Bill? — 
That  is  the  Bill. 

26.349.  Yon  have  nob  put  these  clauses  into  that 
Bill,  have  you  P — No,  certainly  not. 

fifr.  Pember.)  And  thny  shall  not,  as  long  as  I  am 
their  counsel. 

26.350.  (Jlfr.  Jieww.)  What  capital  are  yon  applying 
■  tk**  ^"^^^  ''^^^  Session  P— It  is  the  single  Bill ;  it 
Ifff  joint  Bill  for  effecting  a  connexion  iMtween  the 
aioeptt^t  companies.   That  is  the  only  Bill. 

, iWHier.)  There  are  no  prospects  of  peace  from 
im  OXber  side  at  present,  my  Lord. 

iQ,35l.  {Chali-man.)  Have  yon  anything  mora  to  say 
AjQutthe  advantages  or  distulvautages  of  parchose  to 
^Ite  conBumer— whether  it  woald  bo  any  benefit  to  the 
pablic  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  benefit  to  the 
consumer. 

26.352.  If  ^ou  had  nny  more  reasons  to  givo  me  I 
shoatd  have  listened  to  thcra  P — I  thank  you  for  having 
listened  so  patiently. 

26.353.  Now,  with  regard  to  management :  I  prc- 
some  the  chief  difficulties  of  management  are  in  the 
works — pumping  machinery,  stonige  reservoirs,  filter- 
beds,  mains,  and  all  those  things  ?— I  think  it  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  understand  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  engineer  as  to  new  works  or 
stterataons  in  tne  old  woncB. 

26.354.  Do  you  mean  the  Board  exercises  any  indo< 
pendent  judgment  in  ^lese  matters,  or  does  it  take  the 
advice  of  the  engineer  P — It  does  not  take  the  advice 
of  the  engineer  without  some  investigation  and  judg- 
ment. One  learns  iu  time  to  place  great  confidence  m 
one's  officers. 

26,355-  I  mean  has  it  ever  occurred  in  your  time 
that  you  have  rejected  nhe  advice  of  the  engineer  and 
executed  some  work  different  from  that  which  he 
recommended  P — No,  I  think  we  have  always  had 
reason  to  place  very  full  confidence  in  him. 

26.356.  It  is  SCI  easy  to  answer  what  you  are  asked  P 
—No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

26.357.  I  wish  you  would,  instead  of  mokiufi^  a  little 
speech,  answer  the  actual  point  of  the  question  P — ^I 
will  endeavour  to  answer  you  directly. 

86,3d8.  You  do  not  remember  any  instance  in  which 
jou  have  ever  disregarded  the  advice  of  your  engineer  P 
— Kot  on  any  importfmt  matter. 

26,369.  Supposing  your  engineer  were  employed  by 
UK  public  bod^  that  purchased,  they  would  bave  come 
to  the  same  wise  decisions  that  you  did,  and  acted  upon 
Ids  advice  ? — I  will  assume  so. 

26,360.  Why  then  would  their  management  be 
rotae  P— I  do 'not  tbinklhavo  taken  up  the  position 


of  proving  that  other  peof^e^  management  wnnld  be  Mr. 
worse  than  onrs.  Temdrmm. 

26,861.  I  thought  yon  said  if  a  public  body  bought  it* 
then  the  management  would  not  be  so  good  sa  yours,  1*  "b.  99 
because  they  would  not  bave  had  ezperienoe,  and  all  the  — ' 
rest  of  it.  If  tbo  advice  of  the  ongiueer  is  available  for 
both,  what  difference  is  liiere  P — I  see  the  way  you  put 
it,  and  I  cannot  bnt  ^roe  with  you  in  the  way  you 
do  so. 

26.362.  I  want  you  io  put  it  in  your  own  wa^.  I 
only  suggest  to  you  difficulties  that  occur  to  m^  mind ; 
I  am  keen  to  have  tbem  solved  p — Theoretically  it 
would  be  the  same,  and  yet  praotically  one  hardly 
thinks  that  it  would  be ;  but  I  may  be  quite  wrong. 

26.363.  {Major-OenBrtU  Scoti.)  Has  your  board  post- 
poned works  nom  motives  ot'policy,  which  your  engmeer 
recommended  yon  to  undertake  P— I  do  not  remember 
ever  any  work  being  postponed. 

26.364.  You  donotP—No,  I  do  not. 

26.365.  I  am  pursuinft  the  question  as  to  how  the 
directors  exercise  their  office  with  reference  to  a 
recommendation  of  their  engineer,  it  was  in  par.^uance 
of  that  subject  that  I  asked  you  tbat,  what  do  they 
do  P  You  do  not  wish  me  to  assume  tbat  they  are  mere 
nonentities? — No,  certainly  n^t. 

26.366.  They  do  something,  and  what  do  they  do  P— 
The  engineer  brings  in  bis  report  of  the  wortsH  tbat 
are  desirable.  If  any  big  scheme  is  proposed,  in  oon- 
junction  with  other  companies  or  for  ourselves,  like 
the  purchase  oE  land  or  the  making  of  additional  filter 
beds,  or  any  work  of  that  kind,  the  directors  go  into 
it,  and  sometimes  go  down  and  visit  tho  spot,  and  get 
all  the  information  they  can  Rrom  the  en^neer,  and 
between  themselves  they  consider  the  desirabilitrv  or 
not  of  undertaking  that  additional  work  or  making 
ohnnges. 

26.367.  Then, '  doing  all  that,  it  would  bd  a  curious 
thing  if  on  no  occasion  there  was  any  difference  between 
yourselves  and  the  engineer,  would  it  not  P — Now  and 
then  differences  have  existed  for  a  time.  I  remember 
wbeu  lund  at  Baling  was  proposed  for  purchase ;  it  took 
some  time  before  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  Equally  so  witii 
other  land  that  we  have  bought  as  Hampton,  and  so  it  is 
with  works  ihut  aro  recommended  to  us.  It  was  only 
the  othw  day  that  there  was  a  proposal  to  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  thoroughly  renewing  some  big  pumping 
engines  we  bave  at  Hampton.  The  engineer  mentioned 
the  amount  or  expenditure,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  about  it,  because  we  do  not  like  spending 
money  needlessly,  but  at  all  events  it  was  done,  and  it 
will  be  done. 

26.368.  Then  I  think,  taking  tho  particulars  of  your 
answer,  in  some  ca.scB  the  action  of  the  Board  repre« 
sented  a  postponement  to  a  certain  extent,  or  for  some 
time  of  those  propositions  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  land,  for  instance  P — For  some  little  time,  till  the 
matter  was  properly  considered. 

26.369.  How  long  a  time  would  that  boP~A  few 
weeks  or  months.  I  merely  imply  that  tho  directors 
take  an  interest  in  these  tbings. 

26.370.  Then  the  foot  of  tho  matter  is  that  the 
directors  say,  we  will  consider  your  proposals;  and 
the  result  is  that  some  time  elapses  before  the  tfain^  is 
done  ? — ^There  ma^  be  a  oertun  time,  but  not  a  time 
that  would  prejudice  the  pnrohaae  or  the  carrying  out 
of  the  works. 

26.371.  (Jfr.  Lewie.)  I  suppose  really  the  course  of 
procedure  would  be  this,  that  you  wonld  disouss 
matiers  generally  with  your  engineerd,  you  would  talk 
over  matters  of  policy,  and  your  engineers  then  under- 
stand the  views  of  the  directors,  and  the  directors 
understand  the  views  of  the  engineers,  and  then  the 
recommendation  comes  up  in  a  form  which  the  direotoni 
can  agree  to  P — Yon  have  put  it  admirably ;  that  is 
just  it. 

26,371a.  {OhairmoM.)  I  suppose  your  engineer  has 
never  done  such  a  thing  as  surest  yon  should  bo 
to  Wales  for  a  supply  P — No.  I  am  afraid  we  Bhouhl 
lose  our  oonfldence  in  him  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  ha 
did. 


The  witness  withdiew. 
[Adjourned  till  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock.] 
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SOTAL  OOKHISSION  ON  WATEB  SUPPLY : 

FIFTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Monday,  February  20th,  1899. 


Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


present: 

The  Right  HoNoimABLE  VISCOUNT  LLAKDAFP,  Ohaikkait. 


U'he  Right  Hon.  John  William  Mellok,  Q.C. 
Sir  John  Edwabd  Do&ington.  Biirt.,  1£.F. 
Sir  Geobqe  6ahcxlt  Bbvcb,  Kt.,  C.B. 
Alvbsd  Db  Bock  Fobxbr,  Esq. ,  C JB. 


M.P. 


Mjijor-Qeneral  Alexander  Se  Codrct  Scott,  B.£. 
Henrt  Wiluau  Criffs,  Esq.,  Q.O. 
BoBBaT  Lkwu,  Esq. 

Oecil  Owbh,  Esq.,  Secntcny. 


ifr.F. 


Mr.  Sal/our  Browne,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Fi-eeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Cotmsel  for  the  London  Oonnty  Council, 

Hr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Claude  BaggaMay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Coansel  for  the  27ew  BiTer  and  Soathwark  and 

Yaimiall  Water  Compuiies. 
Mr.  lAtUar,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  LewU  (7ofoani,'appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Watorworks  Gompanr. , 
Mr.  Femher,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambebh,  ^ast  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Joseph  Leeae,  Q.O.,  M.F.,  appeared  as  Connaol  for  the  Kent  Conntjr  Council. 
Mr.  Bieiards  appeared  as  Counsel  tor  the  Chelsea  WatorworkB  Company. 
Lord  Eobert  OecU  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Herbfordshire  County  Council. 
Sir  Bicliard  NickolBon  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  .  Middlesex. 

Mr.  O.  Prior  Goldney  (Romembranoer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

"Ox.  Frederick  Tekhron  recalled,  further  exazoined. 


.  26,372-  {Chaw-man.)   Hare  yon  any  correction  to 

SO  Feb.  '99  iDB^i  Tendron  ? — wish  to  give  yon,  my  Lord, 
the  precise  figures  of  the  back  dividends.  At  Ques- 
tion 26,339  I  answered  from  memory  and  incorrectly.' 
A  question  was  put  to  me  abont  back  dividends,  and  I 
answered  above  a  million.  But  the  total  is  636,650i.,  of 
which  12,706i.  is  on  the  C.  shares,  and  1,000/.  on  the  D. 
shares. 

26.373.  And  the  rest  on  the  A.  F— The  rest  on  the  A. ; 
Bud  the  total  is  to  the  3Ist  March  1898. 

26.374.  Kow,  I  believe,  you  have  some  returns  to 
put  in  P— Tos. 

26.375.  First,  there  is  a  return  as  to  your  works  and 
snpplyP — Tea. 

26.376.  That  contains  a  table  showing,  the  average 
daily  Bnpply  of  water  and  other  details  ? — Yes. 

26.377.  It  alsogives  partioulara  of  yonr  pumping  and 
other  mains? — ^Yes. 

26.378.  And  a  description  of  your  engines  and  other 
works.   Will  you  kindly  hand  wat  return  in  P— Yes. 

{SaiMiing  tn  Jiiium.    8ae  Appendix  !B.,  1.) 

86.379.  Save  yon  also  a  return  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  company? — Yes. 

{The  witnee$  handed  in  Return,    See  Appendix  II,  2.) 

26.380.  Have  yon  also  a  financial  return  giving  the 
number  of  officers,  the  ordinary  stock,  and  the  deben- 
ture stock  ? — Yes,  I  put  that  in. 

{The  witneaa  handed  in  Uetum.   See  Appendix  B,  3.) 

26.381.  Will  yon  also  put  in  the  estimates  of  your 
future  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in  Estimatee.  {See  Appendix  B,  4.) 

26.382.  Here  we  get  into  that  old  difficulty  about  the 
population  P~Uay  I  make  a  statement,  my  Lord.  I 
nave  summarised  the  whole,  and  I  think  I  can  make  it 
olear. 

{ Chairman.)  Very  well. 

26,383-4.  {Major- OeneraJ,  Seolt)  Will  Mr.  Hunter  give 
evidence  with  reference  to  these  estimates  P — I  have 
gone  into  these  estimates,  Major-General  Scott,  and  I 
am  prepared  lo  deal  with  the  estimates. 

26,386.  Yery  well  P— Then,  my  Lord,  takitig  the 
basis  of  population  at  22*3. 

26,386.  (Chainnan.)  What  is  22'3  please P— 22-3  per 
decade.  That  was  the  return  furnished  by  the  Grand 
JunctuiT]  Company  to  the  Balfour  Commissrion.  TaUng 


that  with  the  fignro  of  35  gallons  a  head,  and  a  maximum 
of  4Q'7  with  100  million  gallons  passing  over  Tedding- 
ton  Weir,  and  the  whole  on  the  basis  of  1898,  No.  1 
estimate,  gives  you  a  total  of  1,063,4201.  for.  the  cost. 

26,387.  What  figure  did  you  say  P—  1,063,420L 

26.388-9.  {Major-Genaral  Seott.)  On  what  ground  do 
you  take  100  million  gallons  over  Tedding:ton  Weir  P~ 
Because  Mr.  Hunteps  evidenoe  before  the  Royal 
Gommission  was  in  favDiv  of  the  100  auUion  gallons, 
and,  therefore,  he  has  made  one  of  bis  estimates  on 
that  basis.  Now  I  will  gtve  you  immediately  after- 
wards, if  you  will  allow  .me  to,  the  amount  on  the 
200  million  gallons.  The  difference  between  the 
100  million  and  200  million  gallons  only  affects  the 
additional  storage.  It  does  not  affect  l^e  other  figures. 
For  200  million  gallons,  the  same  daily  sup^y  of 
35  gallons  per  head,  with  a  maximum  of  42*7,  the  cost 
would  be  1,126.9002.  Now  that  is  the  No.  1  estimate 
completed. 

26,300.  {Chairman,)  That  figure  assumes  a  decennial 
increase  of  popalation  of  how  muchP — ^22*3,  which 
would  make  a  population  in  the  Gnrnd  Junction  district 
in  1937  of  920,800. 

26.391.  920,800  P— Tea.  Then,  taking  the  samo  popu- 
lation,  hut  with  a  daily  supply  per  hcM.  of  45  gallons, 
with  a  maximum  of  54*9  for  the  maximum  month  the 
cost  would  be  1,387,620L  But  with  the  200  million 
gallons  minimum  over  Teddington  Weir  for  Btorage,  it 
would  ho  1.609,800i.  ^ 

26.392.  (Jfr.  Be  BoekPorUr.)  Tlie  223  is  your  actual 
experienoe  as  regards  population,  is  it  not  P — Excuse 
me.  That  was  the  experience  we  had  from  1881  to 
1891.  I  am  now  going  to  put  in  the  estimate  of  cost 
on  the  real  increase  of  population  from  1^7  to  1897. 

26.393.  {Chairman,)  How  have  you  ascertained  that 
increase  between  1887  and  1897? — From  the  B«gistrar- 
General'a  returns. 

26,894.  The  Registrar-General  does  not  give  tlie 
returns  of  population,  does  heP — ^Exonse  me,  my  Lord, 
I  should  have  said  the  Water  Examiner's  returns. 

26.395.  Those  are  the  water  companies'  returns  P — 
They  arc-,  and  we  get  at  those  figures  as  correctly  as 
we  can. 

26.396.  That  is,  yon  take  the  number  of  hoasea 
supplied  and  you  multiply  by  some  figure  P — As  &r  as 
I  can  give  you  the  information,  it  is  taken  from  the 
Oensns  and  amended  year  by  year  subaeqaenflj. 
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26^.  Bat  the  Cenanfl,  yoa  know,  deals  with  the 
pmolationtmly  in  1891.  How  can  yon  get  tixo  popuU- 
gtnfail887?  Do  tell  me  the  prooeasyoahikTe  followed. 
Do  yoa  ooaot  the  number  of  houses  jrou  supply  P — 
T* 

26^.  What  do  you  multiply  that  number  of  houses 
bv  is  cvdar  to  get  the  assum^  population  of  persons 
niiptied  with  water  ;  what  figura  do  yon  take  P— 6-4. 

26,399-  That  is  a  Bmsller  figure  thut  we  have  had 
Tet^ '  In  that  way  you  get  the  population,  do  you,  both 
in  1887  and  1887  P— In  that  way  wo  get  the  figures  that 
we  famish  the  Water  Examiner,  with  eaoh  year.  Yen, 
ray  Lord,  that  is  the  way  we  got  at  it  from  1887  to 
1897. 

26.400.  What  do  you  mj  tliat  these  dguros  show  as 
the  decennial  increase  between  1887  and  1897  P— 13  i»er 
cent  I  will  just  interpc^te  a  remark,  if  you  will 
ftllov  mo,  that  I  worked  the  thing  roughly  out  in 
felons  of  water,  and  I  found  that  the  galloDS  we 
Ktuadly  supplied  in  one  year—  ■ 

26.401.  What  ia  the  relation  between  the  population 
and  gallons  of  water  P — It  is  that  one  year  with  another 
we  find  that,  we  hare  about  the  same  iiuoxber  of  gallons 
per  honse  average,  and  we  find  like  that  that  the  popu- 
Etion  would  be  about  the  same.  We  know  that  we 
pnmp  BO  many  milliou  gallons  in  the  year,  and  if  you 
take  tbo  number  that  We  jfmmped  in  1887,  and  the 
nnmber  tlutt  we  pumped  in  1897,  and  take  the  propor- 
tion oat,  it  will  woric  pretty  much  as  those  figures  work 
ont  for  population. 

26,*02.  {Major-G^eral  ScoU.)  I  should  like  to  take 
TOQto  estimate  Ko.  i  agami,  pleasoP— Ka^I  finish  m^ 
Ktatement,  beoause  if  you  will  allow  me,  with  the  basis 
of  13  ner  cent.,  then  I  oan  answer  any  questions  that  are 
pat  to  me  upon  the  basts  of  18  per  cent. 

-2i>,40S.  iOkairmait.)  That  is  13  per  cent,  decennial 
increase  of  population  P—Tes,  with  45  gallons  per 

head. 

26,404.  We  have  not  yet  got  it  at  35  gallons  a  head  P 
—Ho,  my  Lord,  because  in  that  case  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  give  what  we  estimate  we  are  likely  to  nave 
to  givG;  and  you  want  real  figures  as  far  as  we  can 
gire— ^  gallons  a  head  with  a  maximum  of  54*9.  The 
Mai  ccMt,  including  Sta'ues,  would  be  958,5001.  How 
I  can  a  xswer  your  qoestion,  Major<General. 

W,405.  (KajoT- General  8eott.)  Have  you  included  in 
-jOQT  estimates  anything  in  respect  of  the  Staines 
storage  soheme  P — ^Tes. 

26.406.  How  much  P^Each  estimate  includes  400,0001. 
in  respect  of  the  Staines  scheme. 

26.407.  I  think  the  whole  cost  of  the  Btaines  reservoir 
M  at  present  sanctioned  is  about  1,250,0001.,  is  i!;  notP 
—That  is  the  case. 

26,406.  So  that  that  400,0002.  is  the  third  of  that  esti- 
mate?— We  expeotto  raise  the  money  a  little  cheaper, 
and  tiierefore  we  shall  get  a  certain  amount  of 
premium  and,  not  only  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judges 
ve  Bfaall  not  spend  the  whole  1,250,0002. 

26.409.  Theu  the  ctmditions  of  that  storage  ore  Ik  flow 
over  Teddington  Weir  not  of  100  millions  ?— No,  o&  SlOO 
loilliouB. 

26.410.  I  thou^t  you  said  that  these  estimatea  were 
based  on  a  Bowm  100  millions  over  Teddington  Weir  P 
—The  estimates  have  been  worked  out  mi  both  faases. 
Four  million  gallons  additional  daily  supply  is  tiie 
additional  quantity  that  would  be  required  on  the 
bftais  of  100  million  gallons  a  day  passing  over-- 
— 84,520f. — but,  by  making  the  ston^e  snfBoient  for 
200  million  gallons  to  pass  over,  the  ooat  of  that  sttmigfr 
would  be  14$,000I. 

26.411.  Surely  is  not  that  4  million  gallons  additional 
daily  supply  tiie  difierenoe  between  11  million  gallons 
whuh  you  get  as  your  share  of  the  Staines  Beservoir 
Soheme  and  the  10  million  gall(ms  which  is  the  surplus 
over  the  24}  aiillions  P— Tes. 

26.412.  You  will  see  yon  are  entitled  to  get  now, 
without  storage  conditions,  24  millions  P — 24|. 

26.418.  24}mUliousP— Tes. 

26.414.  The  difference  is  between  40  and  34  P— 16  mil- 
lions, yea. 

26.415.  And  by  the  scheme  as  at  present  arranged 
you  are  entitlecl  to  get  from  the  storage  at  Stftine? 
sbont  11  millions,  is  it  not  f— 11}  milliow, 


EVIDENCE.  44-!> 

20,41  S.  Bvidontly  this  16  millions  is  in  excess  of  that  jif,, 
supply  to  the  extent  of  about  4  milliou  gallons,  is  it  Teitdrom. 
not  P— Yes,   

26.417.  Then  I  lake  it  that  you  have  to  provide  for  20  Feb.  'P> 
that  4  milliou  gallons  in  the  last  item  of  that  estimate  P  " 
—Tes. 

26.418.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  SOO  million 
gallcms  over  Teddington  WeirP — ^Ycs,  that  provides  for 
allowing  200  million  gallons  to  pass  over  Teddington 
Weir  up  to  tho  amount  of  this  4  millions,  or  rather 
Uiat  is  based  upon  the  100  millions  passing ovar,  and  if 
yon  have  200  millions  passing  over,  you  would  recjuire 
more  reservoir  accommodation  to  get  that  4  miUions, 
and  therefoi-e  the  cost  would  bo  148,0001.  inRtead  of 
84,600;.  These  supplementary  ficjures  are  not  contained 
in  the  letters  I  hnvo  put  in. 

26.419.  You  have  given  a  figure  of  100.0001.  for  your 
oontribntion  to  tin-  Staines  Beaerruir  Scheme  P  — Yct>. 

26.420.  And  that  is  on  the  basis  of  200  mlUion  gallons 
over  Teddington  Weir  P— Decidedly,  we  point  to  that. 

26,421-2.  Bifictly.  But  I  understood  yon  to  say  that 
the^e  estimates  were  based  on  100  million  gallons  over 
Teddington  WeirP— Tlio  400,OOOL  is  on  200  millions 
passing  over,  and  the  84,000^  is  only  on  100  million 
g^ons.  That  is  the  fretih  estimato  that  was  ftimished 
Dj  Mr.  Hunter,  in  acoordauoe  with  the  evidonoe  he 
fnve,  that  100  million  gallons  imssing  over  Teddington 
Weir  was  sufficient.  But  as  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
he  has  sent  in  a  further  calculation,  showing  what  the 
cost  would  be  if  the  whole  is  on  the  basis  of  *^00  million 
gallons,  and  the  total  figure  as  thn«  givn  is  l,126,900i. 

26,423.  It  seems  to  mc,  that  mixing  up  two  condi- 
tions as  r^ards  che  flow  over  Teddmgton  Weir  in 
one  estimate  ia  a  most  extraordinary  arrangement  P 
— ^It  was  the  desire  nqt  to  complioate  it — to  make  it  as 
simple  as  possible. 

26,484.  It  does  ooroplicate  itP— It  may  not  have 
Bttcoeeded.  lir.  Hooter  felt  that  you  might  not  accept 
the  100  miUiont,  but  he  did  not  know ;  you  might 
have  been  convinced  that  100  millions  is  suffioieut; 
and  therefore  he  drew  out  his  estimate  like  that ;  and, 
if:  case  vou  were  not  satisfied  with  the  100  millions, 
then  he  Kas  ^ven  you  the  additional  fienre  that  would  ' 
I>e  involved  in  making  it  200  million  gulons  a  day  over 
Teddington  Weir. 

26.425.  (Ghmrman.)  How  do  you  get  tho  figure 
1.126,9001.  P— If  yon  lake  the  difierenoe  between  148,000f. 
and  84,6201..  and  if  you  add  the  differrace  between  the 
two  to  the  1,063,000/.,  you  will  get  1,126,900/. 

26.426.  {Mr.  De  Soch  Portgr-)  Does  tho  1,126,900/. 
include  the  whole  cost  of  the  works  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  otilisation  of  your  share  in  the  Staines 
Beservoir  Scheme  P—- Exoept  distribution  works,  whioh, 
with  mains  and  meters,  is  taken  at  400,0002. 

26.427.  (Chairman.)  Uains  and  distributing  workst 
meters,  P — Forty  years  at  10,000/.  a  year. 

26.428.  {Mr.  Db  Bock  PoHer.)  Then  it  does  include 
the  expense  P — Not  the  400,000/.,  excuse  mo. 

26.429.  Does  the  estimate  of  the  whole  1,126,9001. 
include  that  expenditure  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

26,4S0.  {Majof-Oeneral  Scott.)  This  estimate  nssnmes, 
I  think,  that  yon  have  a  right  to  abstract  2-t  million 
gallons  a  day  without  any  storage  conditious  whotcver, 
does  it  not  P — Yes. 

26.431.  Now,  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole 
supply  of  the  companies  is  put  under  storage  con- 
ditions, the  same  Ob  the  Staines  Beservoir  Scheme  is 
now,  oan  you  say  what  the  additional  expenditure 
would  beP — We  are  opposed  to  it,  and,  therefore,  we 
have  not  prepared  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  would 
be. 

26.432.  We  might  hare  to  consider  such  a  con- 
tingency, amcngfit  other  things  p— Mr.  Hunter  will 
prepare  yon  such  a  statement ;  we  did  not  wish  to  add 
to  the  figures  that  are  already  sent  in. 

26.433.  At  any  rate,  thai  is  not  inoludedP— That  is 
not  included. 

26.434.  I  observe  that  the  cost  per  miUion  gallons 
of  daily  suppW  in  t>his  estimate  which  you  present  to 
us  is.6D,437/.  (-—I  have  not  worked  ont  that  figure. 

26.435.  Fezfaaps  yrm  will  take  that  from  me  P — f  will 
take  it  from  yon,  certainly, 

26,43t;.  And  the  capital  yon  employ  at  tho  present 
time  being  1.778,i()0I.  for  the  maximum  doily  suppiy 
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of  23,430,000,  X  make  out  that  the  cout  oi  that  p«r 
million  gallons  of  daily  irapply  is  76fiQQl.  f—l  take  tnose 
iigares  also. 

26.437.  So  thttt  the  cottt  of  your  present  supply, 
which  IS  not  a  storage  snpply  (you  understand  what  I 
mean,  it  does  not  depend  upon  storage),  is  in  ezceas 
considerably  of  the  coet  of  "the  supply  of  the  fature, 
which  is  a  storage  supply  P — Tes ;  but  you  have  to 
bear  in  miud  that  we  have  a  oertain  amount  of  storage 
impply,  and  that  we  hare  a  very  big  reserroir 
filtered  water,  imd  that  we  have  an  enormoas  arrange- 
ment of  pumping  and  mains,  and  it  is  natural  ihafc  the 
additional  supply  would  not  be  as  expensive. 

26.438.  My  impression  is,  that  at  present  it  ought 
to  be  more  expensive,  that  if  yon  have  to  derive  your 
water  from  a  storage  system  which  you  have  to  build, 
and  yon  have  to  deliver  the  water  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  probably  pump  to  a  greater  height,  that 
your  future  supply  ought  to  be  in  excess  per  unit  of 
supply,  over  what  your  present  Rapplyis;  that  is  my 
impression  t'-  -I  loolc  upon  it  that  tne  prime  Gost.  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs  and 
works,  may  be  less  (because  it  is  a  joint  matter  and 
on  a  very  big  soale)  than  the  woriis  for  a  single  com- 
pany ;  and  then,  again,  I  think  that  the  additional 
works  for  distribution,  having  all  the  system  complete, 
would  be  less. 

26.439.  (Mr.  Petnher.)  Hay  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
yon  are  quite  sore  that  that  1,778,0001.  does  not  contain 
capital  whi<dt  has  been  raised  for  works  bh&t  are  still 
in  progress  P— ^e  1,778,000^.  tiiat  Gtemeral  Soott  gave 
does  include  a  certain  amount,  bat  it  is  not  lai-ge 
enough  to  seriously  invalidate  the  figures. 

26.440.  (jifr,  Melhr.)  Will  j  ou  tell  me  roughly  about 
howmuohF— 'I  should  tay  that  pusaibly  of  that  there 
might  be  4<>,000/,  or  50,000/. 

26.441.  {Chairman.)  For  woikd  in  progress  P — For 
works  in  progress. 

26.442.  {Major-QeneraZ  8eott.)  That  is  the  amount 
given,  I  may  say,  in  Mr.  Lass'  tables? — It  is  quite 
right — the  figure  is  correct. 

26.443.  It  is  under  the  head  of  total  capital  employed  P 
—Yea,  it  is  correct,  1,786,5521. 

26.444.  l,778,00()i.,  be  lias  got  it  here?— I  think  that 
would  be  six  months  earlier  tban  my  figures. 

26.445.  At  any  rate,  taking  the  figures  roundly,  they 
are  not  far  outP — They  are  quite  correct  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 

26.446.  {Mr.  if.  TV.  Grijips.)  Could  you  tell  mo  u 
figure— »I  do  not  see  it  here,  and  I  have  hud  it  from 
some  of  the  other  companies — what  ia  the  amount  that 
you  divide  among  your  directors ;  what  is  the  amount 
that  yon  set  aside  for  your  board  P— 2,5001.  a  year. 

26.447.  And  that  is  distributed  among  those  who 
attend  in  the  ordiiury  wa;y^  P — ^I'here  is  a  foe  to  the 
chairman,  and  the  balance  is  divided  aocording  to  the 
attendances. 

26.448.  (Ifr.  2£dtor.)  How  many  directars  have  yen  P 

—Ten. 

26.449.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  in  the  figures 
yon  have  given  us  so  far,  you  have  given  us  the 
estimates  oi  the  population  you  estimate  you  will  have 
in  1937  P— By  the  ii2-3  increase  of  population  920,800; 
by  the  13  per  cent,  decennial  inorease  649,574. 

26.450.  Where  do  you  expect  your  increase  to  take 
place  in  your  district  ? — We  expect  a  large  increase  in 
the  country  diFtrict,  which  may  be  more  or  less  profit- 
able. But  we  also  expect  a  large  iucrease.  if  you  refer 
to  rental,  in  the  district  of  London  that  we  supply.  I 
wish  you  would  allow  me  to  give  you  a  case  in  point. 

26.451.  Pray  do  so  P— There  is  a  street  called  Uonnt 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  and  the  net  rateable  value 
oftliat  in  1885  was  Ifi.OOOZ,,  and  the  rental  the  water 
company  received  was  BiOl.  In  1898  the  rateable  value 
had  increased,  by  improved  buildings,  to  28,8'2-W.,  and 
the  rental  lo  tho  company  to  1.1971.;  but  I  want 
particularly  l,o  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  promises 
and  the  rental  to  the  companv,  without  the  company 
giving  siomcthing  in  return.  Now,  in  1885  we  ban  127 
unpplics  

26.4.02.  Where  P— In  this  particular  place.  Mount 
SlToet.  There  were  279  w.c.'s  and  eight  baths;  but 
in  1898,  although  there  were  only  62  supplies  then, 


owing  to  larger  buildings  having  taken  the  place  of 
the  small  ones,  the  number  of  w.c.'s  had  increased  to 
355  (and  there  is  a  tremendous  oonsomption  of  water 
in  w.c's)  and  117  baths;  an  increase  &om  8  to  117 
baths.  That  involves  another  enormous  consnmpMon 
of  water. 

26.453.  (Kr.  Mellor.)  You  have  a  vestry  hall  in  that  , 
street,  have  yon  notP — Yes.    We  suffer  for  a  time 
while  the  improvements  are  going  on ;  we  get  no  rates 

at  all  while  they  are  pulling  the  houses  down. 

26.454.  [Mr.  Balfour  Brownt.)  Baths  are  not  pud  for 
on  rateable  volue,  but  separately  P— There  is  a  certain 
charge  for  baths,  but  yon  do  not  suppose  that  that  is  a 
very  brilliant  return.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  water  used  in  flats  and  clubs  and  other  things. 
When  they  are  pulling  down  houses,  if  you  go  through 
our  district,  yon  will  see  improvements  in  every  direc< 
tion,  and  that  is  where  the  increased  rental  will 
come  in. 

26.455.  {Ghairman.)  You  have  given  me  the  popula- 
tion you  expect  to  have  in  1937  P — I  hare. 

26.456.  I  think  it  would  be  oonTenient  that  I  should 
just  get  the  figures  of  your  available  water.  There  are 
24}  miUionB  from  the  Thames  that  you  have  now?-— 
Yes. 

36.457.  Your  share  of  the  Staines  Beserroir  Scheme 

is  11,666,666?— Yes. 

26.458.  That  makes  a  total  of  36,166.666  gallons  a 
day  P— Yes. 

26.459.  And  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govoin- 
ment  Board  yon  can  get  on  additional  3«333,334P— 
That  is  so. 

26.460.  Making  39,500,000  gallons  a  day  P— Yes. 

26.461.  Kow  that  is  enough  to  give  nearly  40  gallons 
per  head  per  day  to  yonr  estimated  population  of 920,800 
people  ? — Yes. 

26.462.  Have  you  at  all  calculated  what  the  population 
would  be  if  you  take  Lord  Balfour's  average  figure  of 
18'2  decennial  increase  P — I  do  not  think  that  the  precise 
figure  has  been  worked  out,  and  we  were  rather  afraid  of 
putting  ill  further  tables,  but  it  shall  be  worked  out 
■for  you,  if  you  like,  and  iumishod  to  your  secretary. 

(Chainnaa.)  There  seems  to  bo  much  vagueness 
about  these  other  figures. 

26.463.  (Ma^of'Omwai  SeolL)  Can  yon  osoertaia 
what  the  absolute  Census  figures  were  in  IStil  aud  18dl 
of  yonr  own  area — I  mean  the  area  that  ynu  are 
supplying  now,  and  will  probably  supply  in  the 
future  P— I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 
We  can  only  go  to  the  returns  that  are  officially  made. 
What  else  aro  we  to  do  P  Fancy  having  to  make  a 
census ! 

26.464.  There  ore  the  Begbtrar  General's  Returns  P 
— Bven  the  figures  of  a  census  may  be  called  in 

question. 

{Major.Qeiieral  Seott.)  We  do  not  want  to  go  into 
that. 

(Kr.  Pember,)  Is  not  the  real  diffioully  that  the 
Census  area  is  not  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  water 

companies. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  requires  a  calculation  from 
the  Census  returns ;  we  have  done  it  ic  each  of  these 
■  districts. 

{BajofOeneral  Scott.)  Personally,  I  should  rather 
like  to  Bee  it. 

(ATr.  Bajfour  Browne.)  Certainly,  I  will  put  it  in, 
subject  to  it  being  ap[nY>ved. 

(JIfr.  Pember.)  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  see  it. 

(Jfr.  SaJfour  Browne.)  Wo  will  band  it  in,  and  I  will  (j., 
let  you  have  a  copy.  , 

(3/r.  JSr.  W.  Cripps.)  Have  yon  it  separately  for  the 
supply  of  each  company,  or  generally  P 

( Jf r.  Balfotur  Browne.)  For  each  of  the  oompanies. 

26,466.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  In  yonr  financial  return 
is  shown  the  gross  and  net  profits  of  the  undertaking. 
Can  you  explain  the  very  large  increase  there  is  in  the 

frosM  and  net  receipts  between  1896  and  1897.  The 
ifTerence  between  1896  and  1897  is  6,000!.,  both  in  grooB 
and  net,  a  larger  increase  than  for  any  year,  I  think, 
back  to  1881 P — ^There  was  nothing  exceptional.  It  was 
the  .general  increase  in  supplies. 
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{Mr.  De  Book  Poi-ter.)  In  the  years  precediiig,  I  see 
the  net  does  not  vary  maoh  more  than  1,0002.,  bat  here 
it  jomps  up  by  6*000f. 

(3fr.  Pefnher.)  There  ii  a  large  jump  between  1879 
udlSSO. 

{WUnm.)  That  is  the  case,  oocasionBlly. 

2t),466.  (3fr.  Letola.)  Would  the  new  buildings  in 
Mftjfeir  prodnco  that  difference,  do  you  think? — In 
Tsnons  (ustricts,  in  fact,  it  mast  be  so ;  wo  did  not 
niise  our  rates  in  any  way.  We  certainly  are  very 
piTticalar  now.  We  know  that  oar  expenses  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  our  offioialB  do  their  very 
beat  to  find  oat  where  thore  u«  extra  snpplies,  and 
lAan  people  ought  to  pay  fur  them,  uid  there  is  no 
doabt  that  the  vigilance  of  our  officials  is  improving  our 
iftams.  We  are  oonBtamtly  prasing  them  in  that 
direction. 

(Mr.  Petaher,)  That  is  the  way  in  which  snoh  an 
increase  as  that  has  been  made. 

{Mr.  DeSwik  Porter.)  But  this  is  6,000Z. 

Jfr.  P«ni6er.)  It  is  not  quite  that,  and  there  are  two 
ortiireein  earlier  times  pretty  nearly  as  large.  This 
is  01^  5,8001. 

{Jfr.  De  Boek  Purter.)  5,400i. 

(Ifr.  Pember.)  5,4001.,  and  I  think  thore  has  been 
ilmost  as  great  a  one. 

{Wilnett.)  Beally  it  is  5,8002.  as  nearly  as  possible. 

26.467.  (Jfr.  Be  Bock  Porler.)  I  see  there  is  a  statement 
in  &a  lut  column,  "  amonnt  expended  oat  of  profits  for 
"  extnwfdinuy  pnrpoBea,  ll,80OI.  P  "—Tea. 

26.468.  Was  that  owing  to  its  being  an  exceptionally 
good  yearP'No.  These  extraordinary  expenses  are 
reilly  matters  of  great  importance  to  us.  Farlia< 
mentary  expenses  nre  sometimes  very  heavy.  In  fact, 
«e  wish  oar  shareholdei's  to  see  the  normal  receipts, 
ttiD  normftl  expenditure,  and  besides  that,  any  special 
oxpendicure  that  we  have.  Therefore  wo  put  it  in  a 
Mparate  column.  The  parliamentary  expenses  are 
very  heavy.  Then  we  had  very  heavy  expense:}  in 
connexion  with  the  frost,  both  direct  expenditare  and 
also  the  work  that  we  undertook  of  deepening  the 
mains.  We  have  lowered  more  than  80  miles  of  mains, 
and  that  has  involved  a  very  heavy  cost,  of  which  we 
have  paid  two-thirds  out  of  revenue.  They  are  partly 
inclnaed  in  this.  Then  in  addition  to  that,  a  totally 
exceptional  expenditure,  and  one  entirely  for  the  f  atare, 
is  oar  proportion  of  expenditure  in  connexion  wit)i 
Sbunes.  Altogether,  as  yoa  remarked,  in  that  year  it 
came  to  11,8007. 

26.469.  (Mr.  If.  W.  Orvpva.)  Which  year  was  thatP— 
In  the  year  1897.  In  1898  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  us 
to  find  that  it  was  only  7,4031. 

26.470.  Are  these  all  Pwliamentary  expenses  P — ^No, 
Forliamen  tfu'y  expenses  and  expenses  in  connexion  with 
Staines,  and  the  balance  on  deepening  the  mains. 
Now,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  our  company  to  find 
that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  that  important  work  ; 
and  we  have  to  look  to  that  surplus  that  I  referred  to  the 
other  day  to  meet  the  Staines  expenditure,  which  is 
the  only  exceptional  expenditare  we  expect  now  with 
the  exception  of  our  proportion  n^nrally  of  Parlia- 
mentary expenses  whenever  they  arc  jnoorrcd,  or  of  a 
Commission  like  this. 

26.471.  Have  yon  your  Parliamentary  oxpeuscs 
entered  separately  from  the  others  P — Separately  from 
the  other  companies. 

26.472.  Bat  there  are  other  items  ?~7eE,  we  state 
them  separately. 

26.473.  How  mnbh  do  yoa  yourselves  have  to  oon- 
tribate  to  FarliBuuentary  ocpeases,  either  of  yonr  own 
or  of  the  general  expenditure  P— Thwe  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  oompauies  that,  where  there  is  joint 
action— 

26.474.  I  do  not  care  aboat  the  arran^ment.  I  want 
to  know  if  yon  will  tell  mo  how  much  it  does  cost  yoa 
yearly  P — The  averse  for  Parliamentary  expenses  for 
the  19  years  P   Shall  I  give  it  to  you  P 

26.475.  Nineteen  years  would  be  going  back  very 
far? — How  many  years  would  you  like  me  to  take  ? 

26.476.  Take  the  last  five  years?— It  has  been  a  little 
over  1,000i.  a  year. 

26.477.  The  extraordinwy  expenses  in  this  return  to 
which  your  attention  has  been  called  comes  altogether, 
i  believe,  to  52,8971.,  does  it  not  P— I  make  it  60,3002. 


alh^ther.  1  fancy  that  yon  have  taken  that  figure 
without  the  7.403/.  expended  in  1898.  I  think  that 
will  account  for  the  diwenoe. 

26.478.  (Jfr.  Be  Boch  P&rter.)  What  are  the  gross  and 
net  for  1898  P— The  gross  for  1898  was  117,1461.;  the 
net,  104^7461. ;  special  expenditure,  7,4031. 

26.479.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  split  up  that  column  of 
extraordinary  expenditure  into  its  items  P— Tes. 

26^480.  Parliamentary  expenses,  for_  instance ;  how 
much  P  —  Parliamentary  expenses  during  the  period, 
12,947t 

26.481.  Repairs  and  renewals?— 2.2011. 

26.482.  Frost  P-20,358I. 

26.483.  Lowering  mains  P—X9,84Sf. 

26.484.  Staines  reservoir  P— 2.4161. 

26.485.  ABsessment  appeals  P— 2,535Z. 

26.486.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material  to  go 
into  the  different  figures  that  you  gave  Lord  Balfour  s 
Commission  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Committee.  Can 
you  give-any  short  explanation  of  the  difference  in  your 
estimates  ? — The  explanation  that  has  been  given  is  that 
one  dealt  with  average,  and  the  other  mazimam, 
supply.   That  is  the  short  explanation. 

26.487.  That  is,  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission, 
you  took  the  average  daily  supply,  and  before  Sir  Joseph 
Pease's  Committee  you  took  the  maximum ;  is  that  it  P 
— Because  we  had  to  provide  for  the  maximnm. 

26.488.  Ton  inrite  off  nothing  for  depreciation  P— 
No. 

26.489.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  keep  yonr  works 
efficient  by  annual  expenditare  out  of  revenue  P— Very 
efficient. 

26.490.  And  although  yun  write  off  nothing  for  de- 
preciation, do  you  add  anything  for  appreciation  to 
your  land  P — No.  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  instance. 
We  bought  70  acres  of  land,  and  lAve  sold  a  portion  at 
almMtthe  cost  of  the  whole,  so  maoh  has  land  improved 
in  value. 

26.491.  Whore  were  those  70  acres? — At  Hampton. 
I  thought  it  was  only  fair — I  must  say  this  in  justice 
to  the  auditor,  because  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
lifr.  Stoneham — I  thought  it  was  only  fair  and  just  that 
we  should  have  interest  on  that  money  as  we  had  laid 
out  of  it  so  long,  Hr.  Stoneham  objected,  and  so  we 
gave  ii  up. 

26.492.  When  did  you  buy  P— I  should  think  it  most 
have  been  about  10  years  ago. 

26.493.  And  when  did  yon  sell  ? — Two  years  ago. 

26,404.  Then,  in  those  eight  yearq,  what  was 
difference  in  the  value  of  land  P — I  think  the  difference 
was  about  5002.  an  acre.    It  was  a  cheap  purohase ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  it  was  very  cheap. 

26.495.  {Mr.  MeUor.)  I  suppose  you  were  getting  rent 
all  this  time,  were  you  not  P — ^No,  we  had  nothing  out 
oE  it ;  but  Mr.  Stmeham  is  very  particolar. 

26.496.  {Major- General  Scott.)  For  what  purpose  did 
you  buy  tliat  land  P — We  thought,  before  die  Staines 
reservoir  was  decided  upon,  that  it  mig^t  be  desirable 
to  have  another  large  reservoir  there.  That  is  really 

why  wo  bought  it. 

26,40da.  {ChairmcMt)  At  Hampton  P — ^At  Hampton, 
because  wo  are  short  of  storage  reservojrs ;  that  is  a 

weakness  of  ours. 

26.497.  {Major-GeTKral  Scott.)  Yon  have  less  subsi- 
dence storage  than  any  other  company  P — We  had ;  but 
do  not  forget  that  -  we  have  a  large  reservoir  of  over 
50  million  gallons  of  filtered  water,  and  of  course  that 
is  practically  storage. 

26.498.  With  reference  to  the  evidence  we  have  had 
very  recently  about  the  use  of  flood  water  for  filtration 
purposes,  do  you  agree  that  ic  is  desirable  to  cause  that 
flood  water  to  subside  before  applying  it  to  the  filters  P 
— It  is  a  question  of  cost.  It  costs  us  more  for  flltra- 
tion.  If  we  have  not  as  much  subsidence  reservoir  the 
filter  beds  have  to  be  cleuied  more  frequently,  and  that 
is  a  heavy  cost. 

26.499.  Do  you  propose  to  utilise  this  land  at 
Hampton  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  sabsidence 
reservoirs  P — Certainly  not  Seeing  that  we  shsJl  have 
enormous  storage  at  Staines.  That  land  we  hold  in 
reserve,  possibly  for  more  filter  beds. 

26.500.  But  let  me  remind  ^ou  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  water  from  Staines  will  come  down  withoat  any 


Mr.  F. 
Tendnpt. 

SO  Feb.  "99 
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Jfr.  F.  Babsidenoe  whateTevP—Thou  it  is  a  oase  of  more  filter 
Tmdrm.   bed*.   I  prefer  more  filter  beds  to  the  cost  of  storage. 

  We  have  a  very  large  filtration  area—larger  than  any 

20  Feb.  '»9  other  oompany.   Our  former  engineer  went  in  for  that 
policy. 

26,601.  {Mr.  Lewis^  In  what  way  did  yon  deal  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  land  P— Wrote  it  off 
capital  cost  of  works — ^the  whole  of  it. 

26,502.  {Mr.Mellor.)  Wharo  is  your  principal  intake? 
— At  Hampton. 

26,603.  I  suppose  you  take  samples  of  water  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 

•vfnter?  The  truth  is,  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to 

deal  with  that  go  far  more  by  their  eye  than  they  do 
by  the  actual  samples.  The  samples  ai-e  taken  daily 
by  Professors  CrookeB  and  Dewar,  and  the  moment 
there  is  anything  that  is  not  quite  satisfootory,  they 
come  down  upon  ns  without  luiy  consideration 
whatever. 

26,504.  I  want  to  know,  do  you,  in  fact,  take  samples  ? 
— No,  we  do  not  ourselveG. 
26,60o.  Tou  do  not  at  all  P— No. 

25.506.  Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  this.  Do  you 
find  any  deposit  in  the  mains  P— I  have  never  heard 
of  any. 

26.507.  Never  hoard  of  any  at  all  P— There  might  be 
a  slight  deposit  in  a  main  at  some  time  or  another— in 
what  is  called  a  blind  main— a  dead  end— but  we  are 
avoiding  dead  ends  as  much  as  possible. 

26.508.  That  is  to  say,  your  object  is  to  keep  a  con- 
tinuous circulation  P — Yes. 

28.509.  Have  yon  found  at  all  from  GXperimonts,  or 
in  any  way,  that  the  water  is  purer  tho  further  you  go 
from  your  intake  ?— Wo  spent  money  out  of  revenue 
and  we  were  willing  to  spend  a  large  sum  out  of  capital 
to  bring  the  water  from  Dawney,  because  it  was  so 
much  purer  than  nearer  tho  intake. 

26.510.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  meant.  I  mean  to 
Bay,  do  you' find  that  the  water  becomes  purer  from 
going  into  circulation  and  passing  through  the  mains  P 
—Ton  ask,  do  we  find  the  water  getting  perer.  I 
should  not  think  so.  I  do  not  notice  that  diflerence 
between  the  assays  of  Orookra  and  Dewar  from  the 
pumping  wells  and  at  the  stand  pipes. 

26.511.  In  your  opinion,  at  all  events,  the  difflarenoo 
is  infinitesimal  if  there  is  any  ?— Tes,  not  material. 

26.512.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
derived  a  wrong  impression,  but  I  certainly  derived 
the  impression  from  Professor  Dewar's  evidence,  that 
if  anything,  the  passage  along  the  mains  would  make 
it  worse  f— Tes,  1  do  not  think  it  would  improve  it. 

26.513.  IMajor-General  Seolt.)  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
yott  may  find  you  have  50  microbes  per  cubic  centi- 
metre  at  the  filter  after  filtration,  and  three  or 
four  thousand  from  that  same  water  in  London  P— 
No,  not  such  a  difference  as  that.  I  believe  they 
breed  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  if  we  could  only 
make  the  people  of  London  take  tho  water  from  tho 
rising  mains  instead  of  from  cisterns,  they  would 
have  splendid  water;  it  would  have  that  great  ad- 
vantage. 

a6,514.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  liability  to 
very  enormous  increase  during  circulation  ? — I  should 
not  think  so,  because  if  you  look  at  those  returns 
furnished  you,  it  is  a  most  exceptional  thing  to  find  a 
very  largo  increase — the  difference  between  tho  well  and 
the  supply  place. 

■  26,615.  la  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Kent  water,  which 
is  one  of  the  purest  probably  of  all,  and  the  most  sterile, 
after  being  left  exposed  to  tho  air  may  acquire  a  very 
large  number  of  microbes  ?  Are  you  aware  of  that  — 
I  am  aware  of  this,  that  artificial  water  made  from 
New  Kiver  water  was  once  found  to  breed  250,000 
microbes  to  the  oubic  centimetre,  and  those  are  artificial 
waters  that  some  people  constantly  drink  in  preference 
tp  tho  calumniated  London  water. 

26,516.  {Ohairman.)  We  know  what  your  water  rates 
are ;  are  they  uniform  throughout  your  district  P — 
Tes. 

'  26,617.  I  thought  the  Bishop  of  London  hud' got  some 
advant^e  P — That  is  perfectly  true.   The  Church  made 

a  good  bargain  there — 15  per  cent,  rebate. 

26,518.  On  tho  Bishop  of  London's  estates  P— Tes. 


26.519.  Is  that  an  extensive  estate  P— The  rebate  costs 
ns  about  40002.  a  year. 

26.520.  (Sir  John  Doritigton )  Is  that  under  statute 
or  fay  agreement  7— Statute. 

26,522.  (OJutirman.)  Who  lives  on  the  Bishop  of 

London's  estate  P — ^A  great  many  different  people  

different  classes  of  people.    They  are  very  good  houses. 

26.522.  They  are  not  exclusively  ecolesiastioal 
persons? — Oh  dear  me,  no— Westbourne  Terraoe,  I 

am  told. 

26.523.  (Mr.  D«  Booh  Porter.)  1  believe  when  that 
estate  was  laid  out  for  building,  when  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  which  sanctioned  the  building, 
a  special  arrangement'  was  made  with  your  oompany 
that  the  rates  should  not  exceed  so  much,  or  that  there 
should  be  a  rebate  P— Tes,  that  was  tho  case— that  there 
should  be  a  rebate. 

26.524.  It  was  voluntarily  entered  into  by  your  com- 
pany?—No  doubt  we  had  oar  interest  in  it.  We 
should  not  have  done  it  without.  Tbnre  must  have 
been  some  consideration  of  some  kind. 

26,626.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  any  other  company 
that  woald  have  stepped  in  if  you  had  not  ?— I  un  not 

aware  of  that. 

(JIfr.  PenUter.)  It  is  secUon  4  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Waterworks  Act,  1856. 

26,626.  (ChcirTtian.)  I  take  it,  it  is  by  statute.  There 
are,  I  believe,  a  number  of  differences  of  detail  between 
you  and  the  County  Council  witnesses  ?— They  are  not 
important.  I  think  it  is  wonderful  they  got  out  their 
fignres  as  correctly  as  they  did.  Where  these  mistakes 
were  made  was  in  taking  the  half-year  in  which  the 
dividend  appeared  as  belonging  to  that  half-year, 
whereas  in  truth  it  belonged  to  the  half-year  before, 
and  that  set  their  fignres  wrong.  They  are  not  im- 
portant fignren. 

26.527.  Then  I  need  not  go  through  them  P— I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  all  necessary,  with  the  single  exception  of 
this  matter  of  writing  off  159,473i.  for  obsolete  works. 
Naturally,  any  one  reading  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Lee  woula  think  it  w^s  written  off  by  him.  That 
is  not  the  case.  I  have  refened  to  the  company's 
books.  No  less  than  121,106Z.  of  that  had  been  written 
oft"  at  different  dates  by  the  company  for  obsolete  works. 
It  was  done  by  the  company — ^not  by  i^krliament. 

26.528.  I  am  not  able  to  follow  yon  quite.  What 
statement  are  you  referring  to,  to  begin  with  P — I  am 
referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  G-omme,  in  the 
summary  table  which  he  put  in-  at  Question  3731,  in 
which  he  says  Parliament  reduced  the  capital  claimed 
by  the  company.  In  connexion  with  that  I  have  a 
table  I  should  like  to  put  in. 

26.529.  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  it  in.  It  is  a 
table  produced  before  the  Committee  of  1852,  is  it  P — 
Tes. 

(WUn?8e  hxinded  in  Table,   £iee  Appendix  it,  5.) 

26,630.  Was  Hr.  Lee  the  agent  of  the  oompanies  P — 
I  understand  so. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  The  acooontant. 

26.531.  (Mr.  Be  Bot^t  Porter.)  Is  your  company  the 
.only  one  that  made  voluntary  deduotions  for  obsolete 
works  from  capital  P — I  cannot  ^peak  for  the  other 
companies. 

26.532.  (Mr.  Melhr.)  How  do  you  write  off  capital 
for  obsolete  works  ;  what  is  the  process  ? — Deduct  it 
from  the  expenditure. 

26.533.  (Ghaimuin.)  In  1862,  your  system  was 
changed  from  a  system  of  charging  by  agreement  to  a 
system  of  charging  upon  aimual  value? — I  am  told  by 
the  socretarj',  theie  had  been  a  previous  charge  on 
value.  That  was  the  year  when  the  question,  I  suppose, 
was  settled  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  on  whic^  there 
was  to  be  a  maximum  percentage. 

26.534.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  That  is  the  only  way,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  which  you  can  do  it — by  wnting  off 
the  capital  from  the  capital  expenditure  P — !Prom  the 
capital  expenditure. 

26,635.  Setting  it  off  rather  against  capital  expen- 
diture P— No ;  it  does  not  deal  with  capital  received  at 
all;  it  only  deals  with  capital  expended.  Bxit  the 
company  had  already  written  off  12],00OZ.,  so  there 
only  remained  38,000Z.  to  be  agreed  between  (be 
company  and  Parliament  as  the  amount  to  be  written 
off,  and  that  I  saw  done  in  the  usual  book  keeping  way 
of  a  journal  entr^-,  in  conformity  with  tbie  ovid^vce, 
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26.536.  {Ghairnian.)  I  have  not  yet  mastered  tluB 
poiDt.  In  1852  you  Toluntarily,  as  yon  say,  wrote  o£E 
DtiDi  jour  capital  a  oertain  amount  for  works  ? — I7o, 
ticane  me,  we  had  written  it  off  far  back — it  bad  been 
written  off  at  various  dates  in  all  those  years  ;  it  had 
been  written  oS  on  the  instructions  of  the  B<»rd. 

{Mr.Saifour  Browne*)  There  are  three  separate  sumB 
joa  will  find  on  the  fourth  colnmn  of  tlds  table 
apparently. 

26.537.  {Chairman  to  Wiinw.)  From  time  to  time 
written  off,  you  say  ? — Yea, 

^,538.  Is  that  so?— When  oertain  works  were 
abuidonedt  the  cost  was  ^mtten  off;  it  is  not  as  if 
Farliiment  fonnd  ns  in  default,  or  we  had  to. 

26.539.  (Mr,  Boch  Forler.)  But  that  practice  has 
noL  obtained  at  the  present  time  ? — Becanse  we  have  no 
ftbaadoned  works ;  our  works  are  all  in  good  order- 
even  our  old  engines  do  splendid  work. 

26.540.  (Chaimuin.)  Have  yon  abandoned  nothing 
since  1852  P — We  have  had  no  reason  to  abandon 
anything.   If  we  sell  any  property  it  is  deducted. 

26.541.  I  thought  yon  had  abandoned  an  intake 
somewhere  nearer  London,  and  gone  up  to  Hampton. 

(3fr.  BaJfour  Browne.)  Tes,  firom  Eew  yon  went  to 
Hampton  in  185S. 

(Wiinut.)  I  am  told  that  that  was  all  taken  into 
consideration,  Mr.  Balfonr  Browne. 

(Chairman.)  It  does  not  appear  in  this  tabic. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  Just  after  1852 ;  it  was  in 
1855  it  was  done. 

26.542.  {Ohairman.)  I  see  that,  according  to  Mr.  Lee's 
eridence  given  in  1852,  those  sums  of  53,8152.  and 
35,2281.  are  the  oost  of  the  works  abandoned  at  Padding- 
ton  to  go  to  Kew  P— Yes. 

26.543.  And  then  from  Kev  yon  went  to  Hampton  ? 
— The  point  is,  that  there  were  no  wcvks  abandoned  at 
Eew.  The  wtn-ks  at  Kew  are  all  in  operation ;  it  is 
simply  a  different  intake.  The  oost  of  the  intake  is 
nothing  like  as  serious  as  the  cost  of  works. 

26.544.  The  intake  has  been  abandoned? — ^The  intake 
is  not  naed,  but  at  all  events  it  is  available  if  it  were 
wanted. 

26.545.  But  you  have  no  longer  the  right  to  take 
watOT  there  ? — We  should  not  take  water. 

26.546.  By  statute  you  are  prohibited  from  taking 
vatcr  at  Kew,  are  you  notP — We  should  not  think  of 
t^^ing  water  from  Kew. 

26.547.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  would  think  of 
it ;  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  not  prohibited  from 
taking  water  P — ^That  is  a  legal  question. 

(Jtfr.  Pem&er.)  I  do  not  know. 

(WitnesB.)  Bven  the  counsel  cannot  answer,'  so  I 
cannot  answer.  I  was  going  to  give  yon  a  brief 
explanation,  if  you  like,  of  how  the  capital  fh)m 
3-fI,000I.  became  400,UOOL  We  issued  certain  shares 
at  a  discount,  and  acoording  to  the  table  X  have  jnst 
handed  in,  from  1810  to  1852  oetween  Total  Net  Income 
and  "  Dividend  given  to  proprietors,  yon  will  see  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  about  S^QOtil  That  84,000^ 
belonged  to  the  proprietors,  and  really  could  have  been 
distributed,  bat  6d,04K)f.  of  that  was  written  oS.  to  make 
up  tlie  discount  on  those  shares  that  had  been  issued 
under  par ;  and  so  that  wrote  up  the  331,U0()Z.  to 
400,O00i.-4  perfectly  proper  operation.  ' 

26.548.  (3fr.  Kellor.)  Have  you  got  any  special 
power  to  issne  shares  at  a  discount  P — We  mast  have 
had,  or  we  ahonld  not  have  done  it.  It  was  many 
many  yewB  ago — it  is  rather  hard,  yon  know,  that  we 
shoiud  be  blamed. 

26.549.  I  am  not  seeking  to  blame  yon  in  any  way  ; 
I  am  only  making  an  inquiry  P — I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  everything  has  been  so  regularly  done,  becanse  in 
aueh  a  long  period  as  that,  if  yon  had  fonnd  two  or 
three  tilings  wrong  one  would  not  have  been  very 
BurjMiMd. 

26,650.  (Jfr.  Lewis.)  I  see  you  are  still  issuing 
certain  sliares  P — We  have  still  the  power  to  issne 
some  "  D  "  shares,  and  also  some  debenture  stock. 

26,551.  (Jtfi-.  Mdlor.)  At  a  discount  P—Ko.  it  com- 
mands a  long  premiun>- 

26,5SS.  If  yon  ever  had  power,  so  for  as  you  know — 
I  mean  if  yon  have  bad  power — to  issue  isharcs  at  a 
disconnt,  when  did  that  power  cease— that  is  what  I 


wauttoknowP— The  pdwerhas  not  been  taken  aifBT, 
I  am  told  by  the  solicitor. 

26.553.  {Sir  George  Brwe.)  Did  it  ever  exist  P— 
Evidently.' 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

(Chaimum.)  Let  ns  see  the  Beicti<Hi  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  enabled  you  to  issue  shares  ■  at  a 
discount. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  tliink  there  would  bo  ary 
statement  in  any  Act  on  the  point. 

(Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Would  the  price  of  issue  be 
absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  the  direoton  at  liho  time 
being  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  a  point  of  law  which  I  did 
know  once,  but  1  do  uot  know  now — as  to  how  far  a 
company  which  is  not  restricted  by  any  sjiecial  Act 
can  iBBue  shares  at  a  discount.  I  rather  think  it  can. 
I  am  told  you  cannot ;  you  may  take  it  that  you  cannot. 

26.554.  (Mr.  LvwU.)  Referring  to  that  question  which 
I  put  just  now,  I  find  that  your  "D"  capital  was  in- 
creased last  year  by  30,000?.  ?— Wo  issued  3O,OO0Z.  last 
yeai-. 

26.555.  Was  that  at  par  P — No.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nately bad  time,  and  the  capital  only  fetched  a  Uttle 
over  9i>l.  for  the  501.  share,  but  we  have  sold  40,000iE.  of 
"  D  "  shares  by  auction  at  an  average  of  over  1021.  for 
the  501.  shares. 

26.556.  Then  do  you  carry  the  premium  ? — To  capital 
—yes. 

26.557.  To  a  separate  acccunt — that  is,  the  amount 
representing  the  premiums  P— Yes,  and  it  is  used  solely 
for  capital  purposes. 

26.558.  And  does  this  carry  thp  full  dividend  of 
7  per  ceut.  P — It  carries  the  full  dividend  of  7  per  cent., 
which  really  means  to  the  purehaEor  at  102,  a  little 
under  3^. 

26.559.  Can  you  increase  that  still  further  P — ^Fortu- 
nately we  have  still  30,000?.  we  can  issne  without  p:oing 
to  Parliament.  It  has  been  the  salvation  of  this  Com- 
pany to  a  certain  extent  to  have  a  good  amount  of 
capital  that  it  could  issue  without  going  to  Parliament, 
and  being  fettered  with  Uu.t  terrible  sinking  fund. 
That  is  the  execration  of  the  companies.  . 

26.560.  {Chaiiinan.)  Do  you  s^  Mr.  Hawu-d  has 
made  a  mistake  in  the  amount  of  capital  yoa  bnvo 
raised  from  1872  to  1897.  If  you  do  not  think  that 
material,  1  will  not  go  into  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
material  —  there  were  terminable  bonds  paid  off ; 
perhaps  hO  was  not  aware  of  it. 

26.561.  Your  expenses  in  management  have  hem 
attacked  P— Yes. 

26.562.  Have  yon  got  a  table  showing  what  those 
have  been  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  sec  fuiy  connexion  between^ 
the  amounts  of  dividends  we  pay  and  the  salaried  we 
pay  the  officers.  I  think  the  main  difference  of  fluc- 
tuation arises  in  superannuation.  Sometimes  we  have 
had  officers  a  long  time  in  oar  service,  and  .[  am 
thankful  to  say  wo  idways  deal  liberally  witli  our  staff 
in  matters  of  superannuation.  We  had  a  very  lieavy 
chaise  for  some  years  for  the  superannuatiop.  of  a 
secretary  who  had  served  us  for  50  years  in  one  form 
or  another.  Sometime?  these  die  out,  and  then  there 
is  a  diminution.  There  is  no  extravaganoe,  and  I  hoT>e 
there  is  no  meanness, 

{WUneaa  handed  in  Table.   See  Appendix  B,  6.) 

26.563.  (Mr.  Pember.)  The  highest  percentage,  I  see, 
was  in  1885  P— Yes,  8*68!.,  and  then  tho  next  in  8*931. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  wo  pensioned  on  full  iialar/ 
this  very  valuable  officer,  jtfay  I  call  your  attrntion 
to  the  qnestion  of  rates,  if  you  think  it  is  o£  any 
importance — in  our  district. 

•26,563n.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  moan  the  quinquennial 
re-valuation  P — Yes,  I  fancy  it  has  bemi  an  attack  upon 
the  companies  that  we  do  not  do  noytbing  for  the 
increased  amount  that  we  get.  If  you  lock  at  these 
tables  you  will  see  that  the  increase  is  very  email. 

26.564.  In  the  first  place  will  yon  put  in  the  tables  P 
—Yes. 

{ThewitnesB  kandedin  Tables.    5ee  Appendix  B,  7  ondH.) 

26.565.  The  quinquennial  valuation  of  1S91  compared 
with  1886,  showed  an  increase  on  unaltered  premises 
of,  how  much? — 81,013/.,  and  a  decrease  of  72,6iil.  If 
yon  take  the  difference  between  the  two,  it  makes 
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8,3651.,  and  take  it  at  5  per  oent.  as  the  average  rate 
(our  average  rate  ia  a  little  under)  it  would  mean  4001. 
of  increase  in  onr  rental. 

26.566.  What  was  the  increase  in  voor  own  rates  P — 

2,258!. 

26.567.  The  results  are  similar,  I  believe,  in  the 
re-valuation  of  1896  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  It  hardly  affects  the  financial  aspects 
of  purchase,  does  it  f 

(Wiiiien.)  Your  Lordship  askod  me,  I  thonght,  the 
increase  in  the  i-ates  we  paid.  Of  course,  it  ia  the  new 
premises,  the  improved  premises,  and  everything  else, 
that  we  aro  looking  to. 

{Okairman.)  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  to  ask 
yon. 

^r.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  any- 
thing to  ask  ISr.  Tendroii.  I  do  not  qnite  gather  from 
Table  5,  that  Mr.  Tendron  lu»  put  in  that  it  is  exactly 
what  he  said.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  Company 
made  those  deductions,  but  I  have  read  the  letterpress 
which  is  printed  behind,  and  I  do  not  think  it  bears 
out  their  contention.  The-  deduction  seems  to  have 
been  put  in,  in  particular  years  by  Hr.  Lee  in  1852,  and 
not  to  have  been  made      the  Company. 

(WiiruaB.)  I  qnite  agree  with  you,  and  I  read  it  in 
that  way  till  I  referred  to  the  Company's  books  and 
found  the  amounts  had  been  actually  written  ofi*.  It 
must  have  been  his  figurative  way  of  speaking. 

26.568.  He  says  diatinGtly  that  the  table  was  oom- 
pounded  by  him — "7  have  deducted  altogether." 

{Witneaa.)  That  is  what  I  noticed. 

(JIfr.  Ba^fow  Brotone.)  Yes — "Z  deducted  the  cost." 
However,  my  Xiord,  I  am  perfectly  content  if  that  goes 
on  the  notes. 

(Witness.)  Yon  m^  take  my  assurance,  I  have 
referred  to  the  books,  and  those  amounts  were  written 
off  long  before  Ur.  Lee. 

{Mr.  Btt^fi}wr  Brotime.)  If  you  say  so,  I  am  perfectly 
content  with  that  assurance. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  I  think  that  is  quite  compatible,  if  you 
will  come  to  look  at  it.  A  man  giving  evidence  says : 
"  I  have  done  this,  that,  and  the  other  he  does  not 
add,  which  he  might  have  added,  "  I  did  this,  that,  and 
the  other  because  some  other  people  did  it  before." 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  If  the  Chairman  tolle  me  that 
that  is  the  way,  I  am  qnite  content  with  that. 

26.569.  {Ghawvmm,  to  Witneea.)  I  am  told  you  have 
not  put  in  a  return  showing  the  number  of  supplies, 
estimated  population  supplied,  end  the  rateable  value 
of  the  properties  supplied  by  the  Gompauy  P — I  will  pnt 
that  in,  my  Lord. 

{Witrnse  handed  in  Setum.   See  Appendix  B,  9.) 

(Mr.  Ba^ow  Broume.)  I  promised — think  General 
Scott  wanted  it — the  Census  return  for  each  of  the 
districts  of  the  companies. 

(The  lamted  Ootmsel  handed  in  Se^un.  Bee 
Appendix  F,  5.) 

(Major-General  Scott.)  I  desired  the  population  of  the 
districts,  if  yoa  nnderstand  me,  which  the  companies 
supply  and  will  supply  in  the  fhture, 

(Ohairman.)  The  district  where  no  other  company 
snpplieB ;  that  is  what  General  Scott  wants. 

(Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  I  cannot  exactly  do  that,  but 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  actually  supplying. 
JTor  instance,  Chelsea ;  I  have  got  the  exact  popuhition 


of  Chelsea  supplied  according  to  the  Census  return  in  the 
Chelsea  district. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Before  this  goes  on  the  notes,  perlupi 
the  other  side  had  bettor  see  it  to  see  if  we  can  agree. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  yoa  can  pos- 
sibly check  it,  bnt  you  shall  see  it,  of  oomne.  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  has  been  done.  In  eadi  distriofcwe 
have  taken  out,  according  to  the  Census  where  it  was 
made  in  1896  for  the  purpose  of  the  Equalisation  of 
Bates  Act,  the  population  given  by  the  Census  in  each 
ward  in  the  district— we  will  say  of  the  Clielsai  Com- 
pany.  Wherever  there  was  a  ward  only  partly  sup- 
plied we  have  taken  out  the  exact  number  of  supplies. 
Where  it  goes  outside  the  Census  alcogether  we  have 
taken  the  number  of  BuppUes,  and  applied  to  that 
number  of  supplies  the  average  per  household  given 
Irr  the  last  Census.  I  will  hand  it  to  yoa,  but  1  am 
afraid  it  could  not  be  checked  now. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  We  might  just  lode  at  it,  and  then,  if 
we  Kee  no  objection,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  not,  it 
might  be  put  on  the  notes  to>morrow. 

(3fa/or-G>enara{  8eott.)  Let  me  be  cleax  about  it. 
We  have  dealt  at  various  times  with  different  areas  in 
relation  to  the  companies.  There  is  their  parliamentary 
area,  and  we  know  by  the  evidence  how  very  much 
companies  overlap  each  other  as  regards  their  parlia- 
mentary  area,  and  they  have  by  their  agreements 
arranged  for  swne  particular  area  for  each  compuiy. 
which  thoy  now  supply,  and  which  we  may  assume 
they  Avill  supply  in  the  future,  and  that  is  the  area 
that  affects  the  questions  which,  I  think,  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  the  area  Ur.  Gomme 
has  given  in  the  table  which  I  put  in.  I  may  say,  my 
Lora,  this  has  not  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  to-day ; 
it  fl'as  made  out  for  the  Commission  early,  and  it  was 
sent  to  t^e  Commission  to  your  Liudship,  but  yon  did 
not  think  at  that  time  it  would  bo  necessary  to  go 
into  it. 

(Mr.  Riokards.)  Can  you  give  me  the  statement  of 
the  Chelsea  area  to-day,  because  we  are  going  to  give 
evidence  to-morrow. 

(Cluimnan.)  Do  these  figures  that  you  have  just 
bunded  in  bring  out  any  different  rate  of  increase  to 
that  which  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  took  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  In  some  cases  it  is  sliehtlv 
different.  * 

(Chainntm.)  Is  the  average  different? 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  I  think  the  average  is  the  same,  but 

the  piurticular  parts  differ. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Would  it  affect  the  18-2  P 
(Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  It  does,  slightly. 
(Mr.  Pen%ber.)  Does  it  increase  it  or  diminish  it  P 
(Mr.  Freeman.)  If  anything,  it  slightly  diminiihes  it. 
(Mr.  Pembei:)  Very  well,  as  I  am  perfectly  content 
with  18"2, 1  shall  nob  read  those  70  pages. 

(Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  see  clear  Ggarea  for  the 
component  parts  of  the  18*2,  but  I  think  wo  must  gtve 
it  up. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Mr.  Hunter  is  at  your  service,  if  you 
want  to  see  him  at  alL 

(Ohairman.)  General  Scott,  have  you  anything  to  aok 
"Mr.  Hunter  P 


{Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  Nothing,  thank  yoa. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Haert  WiLKiss,  called  and  examined. 


26.570.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe  tiie  secretaiy 
of  the  Lambeth  Company  P — Yes. 

26.571.  And  yoa  have  been  their  secretary  for  five 
years?- 


26,672.  With  re^od  to  purchaee,  I  understand  your 
company  are  not  willing  sellers  of  their  undertakmg  P 
—They  are  not. 

26.573,  Had  yon  any  cognisance  of  the  negotiations 
with  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  P — Yea.  I  was  present  at  the 
interview  between  my  chairman  and  Sir  Arthur. 

26.574.  I  do  not  wuit  to  g-j  into  the  details  of  that; 
bat  was  any  assent  conveyed  on  behalf  of  your  com- 
pany, either  to  purchase  in  itself  or  to  any  particular 


terms  of  purchase  P— None  at  all.  We  simply  adopted 
a  waiting  attitude,  perfectly  prepared  to  Imten  to  any 
proposal  Sir  Arthur  advanced,  but  not  prepared  to 
assent  to  purchase  ourselres. 

26.575.  Or  to  any  terms  of  purchase  P — Terms  wor« 

not  even  mentioned. 

26.576.  For  instance,  was  there  any  assent  to  the 
arbitration   under    the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
abandoned  P — We  did  not  get  so  far  aa  tl&at. 
was  certainly  no  assent. 


There 


26,577.  Do  your  company  now  assent  to  any  one  of 
the  arbitration  clauses  that  we  had  before,  as  |M<opoaed 
by  the  London  Ooun*y  Council  P— No,  not  to  anvi^ 
of  them.  ^ 
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St^.  Ton  olaim,  h  I  nndentaod,  aiUtntion  npon 
tha  tenu  fliftt  httherto,  ftt  any  rate,  have  been 
aSaaryf—Oetttaalyt  if  piiTohaae  is  deemed  essential 
grdtinble,  Ferlups  I  might  b&j  that  the  objection 
likM  hy  my  eompany  to  the  arbitration  claases  which 
hiTB  been  wo.%  forward  by  the  London  County  Conncil 
iiiBiuily  tliat  th^  are  of  a  gunbling  and  Bpecnlatire 
chftiacter. 

36.579.  {Mr  Balfour  Browne.)  Qnmbltng  P  —  Well, 
ipeoalatiTe,  perhape,  u  a  better  word. 

86.580.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  yon  will  explain  what 
JOB  mean? — What  I  mean  is  this— -that  under  the 
XAndi  Glauses  Act,  which  has  been  in  tnieration  now 
fonetfaing  like  SO  years,  and  under  whion  hnndreda  of 
millions  of  ponnds  worUi  of  property  hare  passed,  we 
pntctioally  know  where  we  are,  but  under  these 
nrioBfl  arbitration  clanses  proposed  hy  the  London 
Goimt;  Council,  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen,  or 
what  Tidw  the  arbitrator  might  take  on  my  puticular 

C'i  pat  before  him,  eith^  hy  om*selTeB  or  by  the 
Conncil.  It  might  possibly  tend  to  increase 
tba  price  paid  to  the  Company,  but  the  probabllily  is 
thtt  it  would  have  the  oontwy  effect. 

26.581.  {Mr.  D»  Bock  PoHer.)  Would  you  take 
exception  to  any  sale  by  way  of  annuity  bMod  upon 
present  profits  over  an  average  term  ? — I  take  it  that 
ui;  Bi^e  would  take  plaoe  npon  the  basis  of  annuities. 
I  pTMome  you  have  somelMng  in  mind,  like 
Biraiogham  scheme  P 

26.582.  Or  Kr.  Banbury's  scheme  P— Mr.  Banbury's 
migfat  form  the  basb,  hut  it  would  require  some 
modifioation  in  point  of  detail. 

26.583.  Yes,  but  a  scheme  of  that  kind— of  negotiation 
in  nefa«nce  to  an  open  arbitration  P — ^If  the  principles 
coiud  be  laid  down  authoritatively,  I  have  no  doubt 
tbat  mere  matters  of  detail  oould  be  arranged. 

26.584.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  were  in  favour  of 
irbitrstion  nnder  any  cironmstances  P — No,  not  in  any 
cinrnmstances,  because,  if  you  take  the  Birmingham 
precedent  for  instance ;  the  Birmingham  Act,  as 
passed,  gave  arbitration  under  the  Lands  Clanses 
Act,  bnt  the  corporation  and  the  company  came  to 
terms.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  possiole,  supposing 
parchase  were  decided  upon,  that  the  company  wonld 
Kcspt  the  ineritaUe,  and  enter  into  negotiations, 
slthoo^  I  am  not  pr^Mwed  to  say  whether  they  would, 
or  not.  But  they  certunly,  I  think,  would  not  enter 
into  negotiatitniB  cm  the  bans  of  any  of  the  arbitration 
cUuies  put  forward  by  the  London  lyounty  Conncil. 

28,685.  (Ohewrman.)  I  presume  yon  have  prepared 
Bonw  statement  of  yoor  authorised  uid  paid-up  capital  ? 

-Yes. 

26.586.  Have  you  got  it  in  the  shape  of  atableP— 
~I  have  not. 

26,686a.  Is  it  not  in  yonr  financial  return  that  yon 
are  going  to  pot  inP— .1  think  it  will  be  in  tiie 
fisMioial  retnm. 

26.587.  Yon  had  better  pnt  that  in  now,  thenP — 
Certainly.  ^ 

(The  wtimeM  handed  in  Re^um.  Bee  Appendix  T,  1.) 

26.588.  There  the  totals  are  not  brought  ont  P — Yes, 
I  think  so,  in  B. 

26,689.  I  do  not  see  any  totals  there  P — The  totals 
ooaid  easily  be  added ;  it  is  1,450,0001. 

26,590.  Perhaps  yon  had  better  give  us  the  totids ; 
whst  ia  the  total  of  your  10  per  cent.  shansP-— 
1,0433001. 

26,581.  That  is  all  paid  npP— Tes. 

26.592.  What  is  the  total  of  your  7}  per  cent.  sharesP 
-406,2001. 

26.593.  Is  that  all  paid  up  P— Thai  is  all  paid  up. 

iSjm.  What  is  the  total  of  your  debentnre  stock 
4  per  eeutf— 350^000?. 

26.596.  All  paid  up?— Yes. 

2^596.  Then  3  per  cent,  debentnre  stock  P~The 
HBotmt  anthoriMd  is  490,0002.,  of  which  160.0001.  is 
not  paid  np. 

26.597.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  f— 
Tee ;  100,0001.  has  been  issued  in  January. 

26.696.  Whan  was  that  aathorised  P~In  1896. 

26,599.  How  ie  it  that  you  have  not  issued  Ae  whole 
of  it :  is  it  that  yon  oould  not  get  the  maasy,  or  whatP 
—We  do  not  want  it.  The  490,0001.  was  anthc^sed  for 
I  18598. 


works  which  we  anticipated  would  be  spread  over  10  Mr.  H. 
years.  WUkmi. 

26.600.  Has  all  that  been  issued  at  par,  or  has  it  so]^*fifl 

been  issued  at  a  premium P — Not  at  par. 

26.601.  Is  there  anywhere  in  your  return  a  table 
showin|;  what  premiums  have  been  realised  upon  it  P — 
I  hare  it  in  one  of  my^  tables.  On  some  of  the  lOper 
cent,  shares  we  received  11,2901.  7*.  preminma.  That 
appears  in  the  balance  sheet  given  in  tablo  F  of  the 
return. 

26.602.  The  premiums  are  there  given,  are  they  P — 
Bxoept  the  3  per  cent,  debenture  stock,  which  should 
be  increased     about  2.0001. 

26.603.  B«ally  it  is  too  bad  ;  not  one  of  the 
witiUBBes  will  bring  their  tables  up  lo  date.  There  is 
a  mass  of  figures  put  before  us ;  then  the^  all  hare  to 
be  corrected  when  yon  come  to  give  evidence? — lliat 
is  oorreoted  np  to  ^  end  of  last  year,  if  yon  will  be 
content  wiUi  that. 

(Hr.  Tember.)  Yes,  let  ns  stop  at  December  31, 1898. 

(TTtfneN.)  Of  course  the  figures  may  be  corrected 
Armn  day  to  day  ^most. 

26.604.  {OKoMrmom.)  Then  do  not  correct  it  now  if 
if  you  do  not  think  it  material  P— I  do  not  think  it  is. 

26.605.  Yon  say,  tibere  is  among  yonr  tables  a 
statement  showing  all  tha  {ffeminms  up  to  the  end  of 
1898  C— Yes. 

26,606-7.  (llT.PmiSier.)  An  those  premiums  since  the 
law  about  premiums  P  — That  is  shown  separately. 
There  is  11,9901.  on  shwes,  whioh  was  a  vohmtary  act 
of  the  oompanj:  the  rest,  40,8082.  on  the  debentnre 
stock,  was  under  the  snction  clauses. 

26.608.  (Chairman.)  Is  tiierea^where  a  table  showing 
the  amount  of  dividend  paid  P— Ym,  that  is  in  Table  B. 

26.609.  I  see  from  that  the  annual  dividend  has  been 
a  flnctnating  one  rather  ?— It  has  been  fluctuating  in 
an  upward  direction  with  the  exoqition  of  the  years 
1895  and  1896. 

26.610.  In  1894-95,  it  fell  to  8}  per  cent,  from  9i  per 
cent,  which  it  had  been  the  year  before  P— Yea. 

26.611.  Then  the  next  year.  1895-96,  it  fell  to  7|  per 
cent  P— In  1895-96  it  also  fell.  In  1896-W  it  rose 
to  9|  per  cent.  The  normal  Muonnt  was  then  9^  per 
cent.  The  faU  was  due  to  the  expenses  the  great 
ftOBt  of  1895,  which  was  spread  over  four  half-years,  the 
Indk  of  it  being  borne  in  the  hal  f-year  ending  September 
1895. 

26.612.  In  1897-98  you  paidyour  maximum  dividends, 
10  per  cent,  and  7}  per  cent.  P— •Yes. 

26.613.  And  up  to  September  1898  you  paid  10^  per 
cent,  and  8  per  cent,  r — Yes,  \  per  cent,  being  back 
dividends.  I  should  like  to  supplement  that  by  saying 
that  in  addition  to  that  a  contmgenoy  fund  of  20.000^ 
has  been  built  up,  so  that  we  have  not  divided  np  to 
the  hilt. 

26.614.  You  have  now  reached  your  maximum,  and 
you  are  beginning  to  pay  back  dividende  P — Exactly. 

26.615.  Do  yon  regard  your  income  as  likely  to 
increase  ?— Certainly. 

26.616.  On  what  grounds  P — First  of  idl  largo  houses 
wiUi  extensive  grounds,  are  giving  place  to  smaller 
houses  of  a  greater  aggregate  annuu  nine. 

26.617.  Whereabouts  is  that  happening? — In  very 
many  parts  of  the  district — almost  all  over  the  district 
except  the  strictly  rural  parts.  Take  Streatham  Hill  for 
instance— Leigham  Court,  that  was  one  house  which 
is  now  laid  ont  for  building  something  like  1,600  houses 
on,  of  which  about  700  are  actually  built^  uid  500  are 
in  actual  occupation.  That  is  an  example  of  that. 
Then  a  second  point  is,  that  owing  to  the  scattered 
nature  of  our  district,  mains  whidi  at  present  are  only 
partially  productive  have  been  laid  down  in  anticipation 
of  future  water  rentals  coming  in. 

26.618.  Have  yon  any  area  Uiat  is  not  yet  developed 
at  all  in  your  diataiot  f^There  is  also  a  large  area  not 

developed. 

26.619.  WhereaboutB  is  that  P— Take  Esher,  Olaygate* 
West  Molesey,  East  Molesey,  Kingston,  Surbitou) 
Merton.  Kalden,  part  of  Croydon,  Streathun,  Tooting, 
Uitcham — all  the  outside  fringe  in  fact. 

56.620.  And  yon  expect  that  those  districts  will  be 
^1  boilt  orerP— Th^  are  becoming  so,  gradually. 
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Mr.  H.  26,621.  Do  you  supply  outside  your  statntdry  district  P 

WWtiHt.  — Yes,  to  a  small  ertent ;  that  iu  shown  in  the  return 

—  of  the  number  of  supplies  and  eatimafsd  population 

20  Feb. '99  supplied. 

■  26,622.  You  had  better  put  in  that  return  then  P — 
Yes;  the  nnmher  of  supplies  onteide  our  statnii^ry 
district  only  amount  to  218  altogether. 

(The  witness  handed  in  Settim.   See  Appendix  T,  2.) 

26,628.  [Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  What  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  back  dividends  that  you  claim  to  pay  P — We 
are  quite  conteut  with  the  amount  of  the  London 
County  Council  924,0002-  I  make  it  a  trifle  more — 
between  924,0001.  and  9401,0001  ' 

26.624.  iMr.Lems.)  How  far  baisk  do  yon  go  P— Wo 
only  claim  to  go  back  to  1843 — the  company  was  -thon 
reoonetitnted. 

26.625.  (afr,  De  Boeh  Fm-tar.)  Have  yon  formed,  any 
cstimato  of  the  number  of  years  likely  ta  elapse  befpre 
you  have  paid  them  P — No,  I  have  not.  ,  . 

26.626.  .The  chance  of  the  consumer  getting  any 
relief  is  very  remote  P— Our  income  has  considerably 
increased  of  late.  You  will  see,  for  instance,  if  you 
take  our  net  profits  on  table  D.  of  the  financial  return, 
that  they  6(bT6'inoi^edBinoe  1891.  Th^st^.i^n 
&t  123,00bZ.,  and  for  the  year  ended  Maroii  1898.  th^ 
Btood  at  145.000Z. 

26.627.  And  over  this  large  area  .thM  you  speak  of 
as  being  likely  to  be  prodnetive  in  the  fnture,  do  you 
expect  to  be  able  to  maintain  tfa&very  b^h  rates  l^at 
you  charge  f — Oertiiinly.  We  could  maintain  a  higher 
rate  in  those  districts,  because  the  difiicnitios'ot  water 
supply  are  so  great  that  we  frequently  hAve  applica- 
tions from  people  outside  our  Parliamentary  area  to' 
supply  them,  and  they  are  willing,  practically,  to  pay 
any  price ;  but  we  hare  not  yet  d<me  so:  Oar  rates 
are  not  at  all  exeesBtvo  in  the  'opinion  -of"'  "psiople 
desiring  water.  ■ 

26.628.  (Ghairman.)  We  will  come  to  your  X»te«an  a 
moment.  Toar  t«tnrn  of  supplies  shows,  does  it,  on  the 
face  of  it,  where  you  are  supplying  olitside  yottr 
statutory  district  P — It  does. 

26.629.  I  see  there  are  only  218  outside  snppHea 
altogether  P_That  is  all. 

26.630.  And  a  population  of  1,280  with  a  rateable 
value  of  6,36Si.  P— Yea. 

26.631.  That  will  be  a  matter  of  3001.  a  year,  about, 
to  yovr  Company  P — Bather  more  than  t&at. ' 

26.632.  Between  3001.  and  40pZ.  a  year  P  —  Bather 
more,  because  pnc  of  the  districts  is  rather  a  good 
district— Woi^ter  Park.  ^ 

26.633.  {Mr.  MeUoi:)  Do  yon  supply  by  nielfer  when 
you  supply  duteiue  your  own  district  P — No. 

26.634.  (Mr.i^ember.)  What  district  do  you  supply 
outside  P—Wqrcest-er  Park  principally,  and  (^essirig- 
ton. 

26,6.35.  Where  do  they  lie  P— Worcester  Park  i3,iu 
the  Button  Company's  district.  We  went  in  there  at  the 
request  o£  the  inhabitants,  in  1871,  becaus6  the  Sutton 
Coaipany  wore  then  aot  in  a  position  to  supply,  and 
the  Sutton  Company  have  not  yet  taken  that  dieftrict. 
We  went  into  Chessington.  praciaoaHy,  at  the  request 
of  two  or  .three  people  who  were  depriyed  of  their 
water  because  they  were  dependent  upon  shallow  wells 
which  wore  condemned. 

20,636-  [Sir  John  Dormgton.)  Where  does  the 
Sutton   Company   get   its    water   from  —  wells  P— 

Wells. 

26.637.  {Ghaii-'inan.)  J  ara  not  sure  that  we  have  ,tbe 
figui-os '  of  your  parliamentary,  and  of  your  actual, 
aroa  of  supply  in  London,  Surrey,  and  Kent  j  perhaps 
you  had  better  give  ns  those  figures  ?  -  The  parlia- 
mentary area-  in  London  is  41"2-5  squai;o  mil^,  .and 
the  aroa  actually  supplied  i&  24.-90.  In,,  Surrey, 
which  includes  we  county  borough  of  (Jroydoa,  the 
parliamentary  area  is  55.'64  sqnare  miles,  apd  the 
actual  area  is  40*3.  In  the  county  of  Kent,  the  parlia- 
mentaT7  area  is  6'06  square  miles,  and  the  actual  area 
is  the  sanlb.  Tlie  tbtal  parliameatary  area  w  102*95 
square  miles,  and  the  area  actually  supplied  -is  71*26 

-  square  miles. 

26.638.  Does  that-  urlse  from  the  fact  that  other 
companies  are  supillyiag  the'  rest  of  your  area,  or 
because  yon  have  not  yet  developed  the  whole  of  yonr 
areor— or  does  it  ariso  from  both  reasons  ?— It  is  nartly 
dnetol^  ' 


26,689.  Hpw  muph  of  the  parliamentaiy  area  is  still 
free  for  yon  to  supply— I  mean  how  much  of  4t  is  ^ot 
supplied  by, other,  companies?— I  should  think  about 
a  fonrl^i  of  the  di£Eereuoe-r-betvean'  seven  u4  «8lit 
square  miles. 

26.640.  That  is  still  open  to  you  P— Yes,  still  open. 

26.641.  That  is,  you  are  waiting  for  development  P— 
Yes. 

26.642.  Of  oourse  there  are  a  certain  number  of 

houses  in  those  seven  or  eight  square  miles  P  If  there 

are,  they  have  got  their  own  wbll  sappHes.  Of  course, 
some  part  of  it  will  never  oome  in  bemg  common'lmd; 
the  figures  I  have  given  would  include  commons. 

26.643.  (3foj(M--(?flne)-aZ  8eot{)  What  would  be  your 
total  area  of  supply  iu  Jjondon,  do  you  think  ?— I  think 
we  may  regard  the  .liondon  area  Dhat  we  are  cot 
supplyiz^  as  abfrndcmjad.  Take  the  parishes  of 
Botherhithe .  and  Bermoodsey  which.'  1  thiok^.  would 
represent  somewhere  aboat  eight  square  miles  f  then 
yon  Trill  have  to  allow  a  Uttte  for  water  area  and  for 
common  land,  I  8hpnld,^ink,  abipt  another  12  miles. 
Probably  our  area  ^orOd  bo  fn^n  .84  to  85  square 
miles,  eventually. 

2G,644.  (Chairman.)  In  London,  Surrey,  and  Kent  f 
— Yes. 

26*646.  Is  it  important  that  we  should  hav»  the 
nnmber  of  separate  supplies  in  those  three  counties? 
What  turns  upon  that  P— 1  think  there  is  on  important 
point  there.  .   .  ,  ; 

26.646.  Can  you  put  it  in  as  a  table — it  gets  so  much 
more  conveniently  on  to  .the  notes  if  yon  pnt  it  in  as 
a  table  P — I  have  not  got-  a  table,  but  I  have  a  few 
figures  showing  fba  increase  in  five  years  in  the 
county  of  London.  ' 

26.647.  What  five  years?— From  1891  to  1896;  the 
increase  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  supplies  in  the 
uounty  of  London,  in  those  five  years,  was  9-56 ;  in 
Surrey  and  Croydon,  during  the  same  five  years,  the 
supply  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  227  per  cent.,  and 
in  Kent  the  enppKes  had  increased  at  the  rate  of 
13*11  per  cent.,  the  average  over  the  whole  district 
being  12'5S  per  cent.  So  that  the  increase  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  less  ra^id  rate,  although  the  number  of 
supplies  is  greater,  m  London  tlum  it  is  cither  in 
Surrey  oris  Kekt.  Taking  out  the  figares  for  seven 
years  to  the  Slst  ' December  last,  the  disproportion 
would  be  even  greater. 

26.648.  Ton  have  spoken  of  Croydon  onco  or  twice. 
Bayo  you.  not  ceased  to  supply  Croydop  ;  does  not 
Groydon  now  supply  itself  P— Not  by  any  moans. '  We 
autaBltyBapplyvintheana  of  <Ate  Otatdtm  OtovdnHAm 
700  honses  to-day.  • 

26.649.  (Mr.  BalfOur  Browne.)  It  is'  in  a  certain 
circle  that  Croydon  supplies  itselfP  — Even  in  that 
.oircle,-we  are  supplying  700  houses  to-day;  and  last 
year- we  toot  70  houses  in  that  distriot,  and  we  lost  one, 
BO  that  our  net  gain  oyer  Oroydon  was  60f  .«Ten  in  th«ii 
limited  areA. 

26,6'50.'  (Chamnan.)  You  mean  that  yon  ar«  supply- 
ing houses  iu  the  same  district  where  ike  Oorporation 
are  themselves  actually  supplying  f— Yea. 

26,661.  Is  it  that  yon  get  applications  from  people  to 
supply  them  P—Yas.  .  - 

26,6^.  Do  thfiy  prefer  yonn,  do  you  mean,  to.  the 
Corporation  supply  P-.  It  is  eometimes  a  qmetion  of 
expense.  When  they  wimt  water  supplied  they  may  baye 
to  have  a  greater  length  of  main  laid  from  the  Groydtm 
system.  Take  a  new  street,  for  instance,  where  a  hoose 
is  detached,  our  main  may  hd  nearer,  consequently  the 
guantnteed  rent  may  be  less  iu  our  case  than  it  wdnld 
be  under  the  Croydon  Corporation.  What  I-meaai  is 
this,  under  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Apt,  but  .perhape 
yonr  Lordship  understands  it  now  P  .  '         *.  . 

26,653.  Yes,  I  quite  appreoiate-,it-. ;  ■Butt^iat.is  f^ndw 
fact  to  me ;  you  mean  that  witliin  even  the  cir<^e  where 
the  Croydon  Corporation  have  i^owfer  to  Soprily-  you 
are  np|  only  eupiHying  hmises  but  yon  are  ff^uh^ne 
an  inorttiting  4«mber  'o6  .hensea  Yes.  ■  Some  ^-a«le 
prefer  our  water,  as  it  is  softer  than  tfaatof  .tfaeOr^^n 
Corppralion.   !{!hat  is. ano^er  reason.  -(  ; 

26,654!  (3£r.  -De  Book  Porter.)  But  they  preffei-  the 
Croydon  charges,  do  they  aotP— By  arratiBtedstlt  wo 
charge  the  same  in  Croydon. 

26,665.  You  abate  your  charges  P— That  arose  in  this 
w^,  it  !»  quit«  a  recent  matter  t  it  waa  alleged  that 
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tbfl  OMlltf  «f  ilio  mter  vm  -  the  reason  why  the 
Crojoon  people  pnfeired  tiie  OorporMion  mA&r:  Wa 
ifoepted  the  challenge,  and  reduced  oar  xatea  to  the 
actual  rates  of  the  CroydoV  Corporation,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  if  anything  been  gaining  on  the  Groydon 
Corporation,  showi^  that  ic  waA^not  a  qoeatkm  of 
quali^  bat  prioe.  The  question  ^f ,  quality  iffA  r^sed 
b  'lS^/  ana  since  that  we  hare  .pat  it  to  the,  rety 
practical  test  of  rate. 


(Sir  John  Doritigfon.}  Ho  preferred  the  Oorporation 
water. 


Mr.H. 
WUkiM. 


26.656.  (Chairman.)  I  should  have  thought  it  did 
Bhoif  that  it  was  a  question  of  qnality ;  the  ratea  being 
Uie  sanie  there  is  notbinn  to  choose  between  yon  except 
{foality  ? — They  are  choosing  us. 

26.657.  It  is  a  question  of  quality  P— 'Yes.  only  l^e 
Orojidpn  Corporation  have  put  it  the  other  way.  They 
hate  said  ue  people  preferred  the  Croydon  water 
beonae  tiie  Oroydcoi  water  waa.«f  aaperior  quality  to 
oars ;  we  reduced  our  rates  to  the  same  rates  as  those 
^tfa*  Oroydon  Corporation  with'the  result  I  hAve  just 
menlicMiea. 

26.658.  "Were  your  number 'of  supplies  in  Croydoa 
diminishing  before  you  rednced  the  rates  ? — They  were 
practically  stationary. 

26.(>59,  Do  yon  6nd  that  it  is  remnneratiTe  to  you  to 
supply  houses  in  Croydon  in  increasing  numners  at 
these  reduced  rates  P — It  is  better  to  have  a  small  rate 
qS  interest  on  dead  capital  than  none  at  all.  That  is 
really  the  point.  The  whole  thing  in  Croydon  is  a  very 
small  matter. 

26.660.  HoW  many  supplies  havio  you  altogeilier  in 
Croydon  P — In  the  distnct  supplied  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, 700. 

26.661.  (Mr*  De  Sock  Porter.)  When  you  once  supply 
within  the  Croydon  area  are  you  at  liberty  to  go  on 
indefinitely,  or  can  the  Croydon  Corporation  oust  you  P 
— Ko,  we  are  on  the  same  footing  there  ;  we  hftTe  each 
got  cononirent  powers. 

26.662.  (phaimian.)  It  is  a  case  of  genuine  competi- 
tion then,  IS  it  ? — ^We  are  not  actually  competing. 

26.663.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Practically  P— No ;  the 
Croydon  Coloration  are  not  conapeting  with  us  nor 
are  we  with  ^em. 

"26,664.  {Chiirman.)  I  suppose  these  69  houses  that 

Sou  Itave  mentioned  you  gained  lost  year  might  have 
een  supplied  by  the  Croydon  Corporation  P — ^No  doubt, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  within  tiifl  Croydon  area. 

26.665.  (Mr.  Lewia,)  I  suppose  yon  compete  for  area 
bat  not  in  respect  of  charges  P — ^We  are  not  anxious  to 
increase  our  number  of  snppUes'  iu  Oroydon.  We 
should  not  la^  an  extra  main  for*  an  unremnnerative 
return,  for  instance;  we  ta^  existing  mains,  because 
that  is  a  pro6tabIe  transaction  t^omparaCively,  buC  we 
should  not  lay  a  new  main  at  an  unprofitable  rate. 

26.666.  (Mr,  MeUor.)  Then,  in  point  oC  iaot,  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  oonvenimoe  f<nr  the  consumer,  is  it 
not  P — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

26.667.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  people  who  want  yon 
to  supply  them  are  people  to  whom  your  mains  are 
convenient  P — Certainly ;  they  would  not  pome  to  us  if 
there  were  not  some  inducement. 

26.668.  And  where  there  might  be  some  diffioulty  in 
getting  their  supply  from  the  Oorporation  F — In  many 
cases;  but  I  aav9  heard  that  .dootors  iiAve  recom- 
mended their  patients  to  transfer  their  supplies  to  the 
softer  water. 

26.669.  On  the  ground  that  the  Corporation  watt^  is 
not  goodP — On  the  ground  of  the  chalk,  purely  tho 
chalk. 

26.670.  (Sir  John  Doi-infflon.)  Have  you  any  actual 
cases  of  transfer  from  one  company  to  the  other*  that 
is  to  say,  of  people  who  were  supplied  by  the  Corpora- 
Uon  of  Croydon  coming  to  you  P — I  have  nob  any  in 
mind  at  the  moment.   Those  69  were  new  houses. 

26.671.  (Chair/win.)  Aro  there  any  the  oth^-\^y— 
people  who  were  supplied  'by  you,  and  weiat  to  the 
Corporation  P— Yes,  tlure  was  ono  last  year. 

26.672.  i,Mr.  Mdlor.)  Why  was  that,  can  yon  tell  its- 
why  did  they  lettve  yon  and  go  to  the  Corporation  P~I 
think  it  wad  a  builder's  case;  I  think  thA  builder 
did  it:  ■  - 

26.673.  (Chairman.)  Then  these  were  o)d  premises  P 
—Yes,  but  the  buildor  had  the  over-hauling  of  the 
water  supply ;  I  think  there  was  some  question  of  that 
sort. 


26.674.  {Mr.  De  Boeh  Porter.)  Have  yon  entered  into  iTTwo 
any  agreement  not  to  i-aise  your  rates  in  the  event  of 
competition  ceasing  P — No,  we  have  entered  into  no  ' 
arrangement  at  all. 

26.675.  Then,  supposing  the  Croydon  Corporation 
could  not  go  on  in  a  particular  district  where  you  are 
now  oompeting,  your  charges  may  be  n^Md  sCgain  in 
your  discrelion  hereafter  P--^ertaiidy. 

26.676.  (Mr.  MdUn:)  Have  the  Corporation  of 
Croydon  ohjeoted  at  all  to  your  presence  theireP— I 
do  not  think  they  can. 

26.677.  Have  they — I  do  not  mean  can  they-^peopl* 
very  often  do  what  they  have  np  legal  ri^t  to  do ;  I 
want  to  know  if  they  have  done  soP--Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

26.678.  {Ohaii-Tmn.)  There  is  another  part,  I  think, 
of  your  district,  as  we  are  on  this  subject,  where 
you  come  into  competition  with  the  Soumwark  and 
Vanxhall,  is  there  not  P — Yes. 

26.679.  Do  yon  charge  lower  rates  in  that  part  of 
your  district  P — ^Tes,  and  we  have  ever  since  the 
company  started. 

26.680.  Ever  since  what  company  started? — The 
Lambeth  Company.  The  charges  wbieh  we  now  make 
in  the  parish  of  Lambeth  are  the  same  as  those  charged 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  I  find  that  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Simpson  on  our' Act  of  1848,  when 
the  charges  fixed  in  1834  wore  confirmed,  he  said  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  company  to  increase  their 
diarges  in  the  part  of  Lambeth  parish  wiiioh  we  then 
supplied  from  Brijdwn ;  and  that,  practically,  has 
always  been  the  case. 

26.681.  By  "  from  Brixton,'*  you  mean  by  the  SouUi- 
wwk'aud  Yanxhall  P— No,  from  our  Brixton  reservoir, 
mte  district  south  of  Brixton  Church  practically  is 
what^iwe  -call  our  gravitation  district;  and  in  the 
ori^nal  part  of  that  gravitation  district  the  rates 
which  were  framed  at  t^e  ioeginning  uf  this  century 
are  still  in  exiHtence. 

26,683.  Although  you  have  power  to  charge  higher 
(mesP — We  have  the  power,  and  we  could  do  so, 
because  in  some  oases  there  ia  not  oSective  com- 
petition. 

26.683.  (Jfr^  De  So^  Poiiei:)  Is  the  difference 
between  the  two  rates  material — is  the  percentage  of 
difference  large  P— It  ia  larger  than  it  was,  because  the 
rateable  value  lisis  fallen  so  tremendously  in  parts  of 

the  district. 

26.684.  {Chairman.)  Wbat  do  you  charge  per  cent, 
in  this  district? — The  average  I  should  think  would  be 
^bont  5  per  cent,  with  additions  for  water  oloaets  and 
baths. 

26,686.  (3fr.  De  Sock  Porter.)  With  those  additions 
what  would  it  be  P — When  Mr.  Simpson  gave  evidence 
the- difference  was  then  a  little  more  than  I  pei'eant. 
between  the  two  charges. 

26,686.  (Chaii-man.)  Between  what  two  charges? — 
Between  the  scale  oharge  and  the  actual  charge ;  the 
difference  now,  I  shonm  tMnk,  would  be  'about  2  per 
>»nt. 

.  26,687.  (Mr.  D»SochPori».)  Do  you  meui  there  is 
an  abatement  of  about  2  per  cent,  upon  the  ftiU  charge 
which  you  wonld  have  under  your  AjstP— Yes,  or 
neu-ly  2  per  cent. 

"  26;688.'  (Ohainnan.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  you 
to  bay  yon  charge  the  same  percentage  on  rateable 
value  as  yon  did  originally  P — Y^ ;  but  that  is  nearly 
2  per  cent,  below  the  scale  charge — our  statutory 
charge. 

26.689.  How  has  it  changed  f^om  1  per  cent,  to  2  per 
cent.P — Because  the  rateable  value  has  fallen. 

26.690.  But  that  does  not  alter  th«  percentage  P— It 
does  indeed,  because  in  our-  cctse,  Imusea  rated  at  1001. 
per  year  are  charged  at  5  per  cent.,  and  if  they  are 
reduced  to  601.,  we  should  on  oor  statutory  s«ue  be 
getting  a  higher  perooitage,  bat  actually  ^e  still  only 
get  5  per  cent. ,  . 

26.691.  (Mr.  Pemberi)  We  should  still  only  get  tho 
same  amount  ? — ^The  same  amount. 

26.692.  Ton  would  get  a  higher  percentage,  but  yon 
would  get  the  same  amount  of  rates  P — No,  wc  cbargu 
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the  same  rate  and  we  saffer,  becauBe  the  rateable  Talue 
has  fallen. 

26,693.  (Ohairmcm.)  What  is  joru  atatutory  rate  of 
charge;  how  much  per  cent. P— It  varies  from  6  per 
cent,  to  7i  per  cent. 

26,604.  What  is  it  in  this  mTitation  district  that 
we  are  speaking  of  f — It  woa£d  range  from  anything 
between  those  on  acoount  of  the  size  of  the  houses. 

26.695.  (Mr.  De  Soek  Porter.)  Would  yon  give  na  a 
conorete  case.  Take  a  house  rated  at  602.  with  .two 
w.o's.  and  a  bath  in  each  dUitriet,  what  would  be  the 
two  respectsTe  ohugee  ? — ^There  would  be  the  difference 
of  about  a  sovereign  in  ronnd  figures.  We  shoold  be 
charging  U.  8a.  under  our  statatory  soale,  and  31.  8c. 
nndor  the  modified  scale. 

26.696.  On  a  honse  rated  at  501.  P— Tea. 

26.697.  [Chairman.)  Yon  have  a  diatrict  in  which 
^ou  chu'ge  that  modified  scale,  as  yon  oaU  it-^-what 
18  the  nnmber  of  Bupplieg  ? — About  18,000. 

26.698.  All  in  the  county  of  London  P— Yes. 

26.699.  13,000  out  of  70,000  P— Out  of  70,000  in  the 
conntj^  of  Loudon— yea.  At  present  it  is  about  80,000, 
in  has  increased  very  rapidly  lately. 

26.700.  You  have  got  a  great  number  of  local  sanitary 
authorities  within  your  area,  have  you  not  P — ^Tes.' 

2C,701.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  through  them. 
There  are  18  local  aanitary  authorities,  that.ia  county 
boroughs,  municipal  boroughs,  metropolitan  vestTiea, 
district  boards  or  works,  urban  district  councils  and 
rural  district  ooonoils  P— Yes,  18  local  sanitary  antiio- 
rities  and  three  county  authorities. 

26.702.  Of  conTBe,  severance  of  your  district  between 
all  those  different  local  anthoriues  would  be  quite 
impossible  P— I  should  t^ink  it  would  be  nunous  to  the 
whole  concern. 

26.703.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  about  severance 
between  the  counties  which  yon  supply  —  London, 
Surrey  and  Kent  ? — Yes,  1  think  that  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  do.  First  of  all,  local  areas  have  no 
finality. 

26.704.  The  CQunties  have  a  finality,  have  they  not  ? 
— No.  In  1888,  Lambeth  was  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
now  it  is  in  the  county  of  London ;  Croydon  was  ia  the 
county  of  Surrey,  now  it  is  a  county  borough  by  itself. 
The  County  Council  of  London  have  been  endeavouring 
to  take  in  part  of  Horusey,  for  instanoe,  they  may 
possibly  want  to  take  in  Croydon  or  Beckenham  for 
anything  I  know  ;  I  mean  to  say,  if  you  lay  out  yonr 

Sstem  of  works  upon  the  existing  arbitrary  boundaries 
local  areas,  you  may  find  in  a  few  years  that  a  lot  of 
your  works  will  become  obsolete,  or  want  extensions  at 
a  vexy  considerable  outlay. 

26,706.  Independently  of  the  possible  parliamentary 
variationa  of  boundary,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  or 
impracticability  in  the  severance  of  yonr  system  P — 
Very  consideraUe  difficulty,  because  the  system  has 
been  designed  as  a  whole  for  one  given  area.  For 
instance,  the  whole  of  our  subsidence  works  and  storue 
works  are  in  the  county  of  Surrey  at  Molesey,  we 
whole  of  our  filtering  arrangements  are  also  in  Surrey 
at  SnrbitoD ;  then  part  of  the  water  is  pumped  to 
Brixton,  from  which  we  supply  part  of  the  county  of 
London,  part  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  the  oonnty 
of  Kent ;  some  of  the  water  also  goes  to  the  Norwood 
reservoir,  which  is  in  the  county  borough  of  Croydon, 
and  from  that  Norwood  reservoir  we  supply  part  of 
the  oeunty  of  London,  part  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
part  of  the  county  borough  of  Croydon,  and  part  of 
Beckenham  in  Kent.  So  you  see  uiere  would  be  an 
element  of  tremendous  confusion  if  you  attempted  to 
separate  those  supplies  and  works.  Of  course  the 
difficulties  of  severance  would  increase  according  to  the 
number  of  anthorities  among  whom  the  property  was 
divided. 

26,706.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  suggested  more 
than  a  severance  between  the  oonntiea  r— Excepting 
that  the  local  sai}itary  authorities  are  now  the  water 
authority  by  statute,  failing  a  company,  and  counties 
outside  London  of  course  are  not. 

(Jfr.  Olaude  Baggallay.)  It  is  proposed  in  the  London 
Bill  for  this  year  to  divide  it  up  amon^  all  the  local 
authoritieB,  it  is  not  limited  to  the  counties. 

(Chairmm.)  In  what  BillP 

(Kr.  Olaude  Bagaallav.)  In  the  Bill  of  the  London 
Connty  Council  before  Purliftment  this  year. 


JGhtMnmn.)  That  proposes  to  divide  up  the  supply 
I  distribution  amoi^  all  the  looal  authorities. 


(Ifr.  Olande  BaggaXia^.) 
limit  it  to  the  Connty  Uooi 


my  Lord,  and  not  to 


{WUneM.)  It  givet  them  an  option. 

{Ohavrman.)  TUat  is  a  sort  of  reducHo  ad  a&sunlim,  I 
should  call  it.  It  is  a  way  of  driving  them  to  tak»  it 
in  bulk. 

(Jfr.  XiUler.)  There  was  some  question  about  whether 
shares  could  be  issoed  at  a  discount  this  morning.  If 
they  are  fully  paid  up  they  can  be  issued  at  a  discount. 
Debenture  stocks  can  be  issued  at  less  than  their 
uominal  value.  The  Court  of  Appeal  whioh  decoded 
this  in  1893,  said :  **  Whether  uiares  in  companies 
"  governed  by  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation 
"  Act,  and  liable  to  osdls  can  be  issued  at  a  discount, 
"  need  not  be  decided  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
"  the  holders  of  stock  issued  as  ful)^  paid  up  under 
"  statutory  powers  are  under  no  liability  to  creditors, 
"  and  can  have  no  calls  made  upon  them."  If  they 
are  taken  as  folly  paid  up  at  the  time,  debenture  stock 
can  be  issued  at  a  discount,  but  as  to  whether  stocks 
liable  to  calls  can  be  issued  at  a  discount,  the  Court 
declined  to  decide. 

After  a  short  at^oiu^iiient. 

26.707.  (C&atrman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  us  on  the  subject  of  oontrolP-J: 
should  Uke  to  point  out  the  control  to  whioh  the 
companies  are  now  subject. 

26.708.  I  think  we  know  that;  we  have  had  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  do  not  think  you  need  trouble 
yourself  about  tfaat.  For  instance,  there  is  no  control 
■t  present  over  the  provision  made  by  the  companies 
for  future  wains ;  do  you  think  that  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced?— I  think  yon  had  very  much 
better  leave  that  to  the  companies.  If  you  put  in 
control  of  that  kind  you  tving  in  divided  responsibility, 
whioh  is  exceedingly  objectionable  from  the  pnlmc 
point  of  view. 

26.709.  The  companies  have  themselves  voluntarily 
introduced  that  sort  of  control  under  the  inter-oom- 
mnnication  scheme  P— Yes. 

26.710.  Why  is  that  not  to  apply  to  the  general 
supply  of  water  to  London  P— Because  that  is  only  lEbr 
emergencies,  and  it  is  necessary  then  to  get  some 
board  with  power  to  suspend  legislation. 

26.711.  {^a^or-Chmnral  Seott.)  If,  in  order  to  "laffitaiii 
the  efficiency  of  a  scheme  of  inter-oommnniotttion, 
every  company  is  made  in  situ^e  way  or  oUier,  by  some 
sort  of  ooncrof,  to  maintain  a  power  of  supply  in  excess 
of  its  average  requirements,  that  would  practically 
amount  to  what  was  stated  P— That  would  amount  to 
no  control  at  all. 

26.712.  HowP— Becanae  every  company  now  has  a 
margin  in  excess  of  its  present  requirements ;  we  could 
not  live  and  could  not  oarxr  oo  buaiuesB  unless  we 
had. 

26.713.  (OhaU-man.)  The  East  London  has  not  got  a 
margin  in  excess  of  its  requirements  I  understood 
that  General  Soott  was  refbiring  to  such  questions  as 
engine  power  and  filtitttion  works. 

26.714.  (Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  The  power  of  applying 
water  in  excess  of  its  ordinary  supply  p.^l^en.^u 
course,  the  question  arises,  what  do  you  mean  by 
power  of  supply  P 

26.715.  Exactly ;  and  the  companies  may  bo  interpret 
it  that  the  supply  they  will  have  available  in  an 
emergency  will  be  insufficient  f  —  Speaking  from 
memory,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Companies  Bill,  I 
think,  enabling  the  Looal  Government  Board  to  pre- 
scribe the  margin  of  pumping  power  that  the  companies 
are  to  provide  if  necessary. 

26.716.  You  mean  in  the  Act  P— Li  the  Oompanies' 
Bill  now  before  Parliament. 

26.717.  That  involves  that  principle  P — Of  course  if 
you  have  got  a  margin  to  meet  an  emergency,  you  have 
certainly  got  a  margin  to  meet  ordinary  requirements, 
therefore  that  Bill  will  give  yon  aQ  the  oontrol  you 
want — I  mean  the  public. 

26.718.  That  is  the  question  practically  which  my 
Lord  asked  you  P— I  did  not  quite  understand  it  in  that 
way ;  I  tiionght  it  was  a  much  wider  question. 
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26,719.  {Ghammm.)  For  initanoe,  do  you  not  think 
than  va^t  to  be  some  power  to  inspect  the  water  in 
the  reMToirB  of  any  oompany  P— I  see  no  olgeotion  at 
kD  to  that.  We  do  it  oarselTes. 

26,720:  At  present  there  is  no  snoh  power? — Sir 
Edvitrd  Frankland  does  it. 

26.721.  Bat  he  does  it  aaty  by  permission  P — I  am 
not  ftt  all  fiui-e;  we  have  never  raised  the  question 
wlieUier  he  has  any  right  to  take  the  samples  or 

not. 

36.722.  I  do  not  see  Lord  Robert,  he  is  not  here.  Do 
Sjij-ii.  jon  think  that  some  sort  of  control  over  the  amonnt 

of  pnmping  from  wells  might  be  expedient,  so  that 
you  shoold  not  drain  the  wells  of  all  your  neighbonrs 
thronghoat  the  oonnty  ?— No,  I  think  we  should  objecD 
to  that 

26.723.  Why— because  yoa  believe  you  are  draining 
TOUT  neighbours  wells  P — At  the  present  moment  we 
UBve  got  no  wells  in  operation. 

26.724.  Yon  have  not,  bat  the  other  companies  have  P 
—We  are  sinking  a  well  at  Selhorst,  and  of  course 
then  the  question  may  arise.  But  I  should  prefer  to 
take  my  stand  upon  the  c<nnmon  law  right  of  an  owner 

of  land. 

(Chairman.)  But  the  common  law  right  of  an  owner 
of  land  never  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  a  water 
company  pumping  waser  for  the  use  of  £,000,000 
people  20  miles  away. 

(Jfr.  Salfowr  Browne.)  It  was  stated  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  Chasemore  «.  Biehords,  which  ms  for  the 
purpose  of  aupidyii^  Oroydon. 

(Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  I  know  the  common  law  does  not  make  an  exoep- 
tiou ;  but  the  common  law  was  not  meant  to  apply  to 
such  a  case. 

{WitnMe.)  I  do  not  know  where  you  are  to  stop  if 
Tou  apply  that  principle,  because  brewers  imd  vinegar 
msronants  use  their  wells  to  make  beer  and  rinegar, 
which  they  send  to  all  parts  of  the  world— not  merely 
to  Iheir  neighbours  but  to  people  in  China. 

26.725.  That  is  aimply  saying  that  the  same  sort  of 
control  might  apply  to  brewers  and  vinegar  merchants ; 
but  yoa  think  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take 
as  much  underground  water  as  be  can  ^et  in  a  piece  of 
land  20  yarda  square,  even  though  ho  is  depriving  all 
his  neighbours  of  water  P — I  do,  because  I  think  the 
difBculty  of  patting  the  law  on  a  sounder  basis  would 
be  80  great  as  to  work  exceedingly  great  difficulties 
and  hardships.  I  think  the  law  had  very  much  better 
Btand  as  it  is. 

26.726.  {Bir  John  Dortngton.)  Would  not  the  existing 
hardships  be  intolerable  P — You  mean  If  the  water 
supplies  were  taken  from  wells  P 

26.727.  Might  not  the  rule  of  law,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  be  oarried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  intolerable, 
BO  that  Parliament  would  interfere  to  alter  the  present 
reading  of  the  law  p — No,  I  think  self-interest  would 
step  in  there,  because  if  the  neighbouring  wells  were 
giving  way,  our  own  well  would  be  giving  way  to,  or 
would  require  an  increased  amount  of  pamping  to  bring 
in  the  same  amount  of  water,  therefore  I  think  self- 
interest  is  a  capital  corrective. 

26.728.  Where  would  the  self  interest  come  in  be- 
tween a  small  owner  with  a  oO  feet  well  and  a  great 
owner  with  a  well  of  1,200  feetP — Because  if  we  drain 
the  wells  to  any  extent  roond  about,  the  water  would 
require  a  greater  expenditure  to  raise  it  from  our 
own  welL 

'  2^729.  {Mr.Mellor.}  Take  the  case  of  a  cottager; 

what  remedy  do  yon  suggest  that  he  should  have  ? 
Tou  take  the  whole  of  the  water  of  hie  well  and  pump 
him  dry,  ITp  to  that  time  probably  he  has  had  a  good 
supply  of  water;  what  remedy  do  yoa  suggest P— A 
private  brewer  could  do  equally  the  same. 

26,730.  (Oftotrman.)  That  is  only  saving  a  private 
brewer  ooght  to  be  controlled  P— Yes,  if  a  Company  is 
to  be. 

26,73L  (Jfr.  l£aUor.)  Surely  yon  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  man  ought  to  be  without  a  remedy  f — 1  do  not  see 
what  remedy  yon  can  give  him. 

(tfr.  MeUor.)  I  think  myself  you  can  give  him  a  very 
good  one. 

26,732.  {Major- Oe-neral  Scott.)  At  any  rate,  you  would 
want  to  alter  the  law  generally  P— Yes. 
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26,783.  Not  as  against  any  particular  company  or  Mr.H. 

set  of  companies  P— No,  what  I  say  is  this ;  if  you  alter  WWima. 

the  law,  the  alterations  would  be  of  such  a  far  reaohii^  — — 

character  that  I  am  afraid  in  altering  the  law,  you  Mreb.'» 

would  work  considerable  hardship  on  small  people.  ■ 

{Mr.  S.  W,  Cr^pa.)  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  altera- 
tion of  tiie  law  is  proposed,  and  then  we  can  see  whether 
anything  can  be  done. 

26.734.  {Chairman.)  At  any  rate,  yon  see  nothing  thai 

can  be  done  P — No,  I  do  not. 

26.735.  You  think  a  water  company  ehoald  be  al- 
lowed to  pump  all  its  neighbours'  wells  quite  dry,  and 
leave  them  without  any  supply  at  all,  and  with  no 
remedy,  no  check  P  —  Why  should  you  put  a  water 
company  on  a  different  footing  to  a  mmeral  water 
manufacturer,  or  a  brewer,  or  a  vinegar  merchant. 

26.736.  I  am  not  asking  yon  about  any  different  rule 
being  put  upon  the  one  than  upon  the  other,  but  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  tbat,  upon  all  people  who  pump 
watOT  from  undergronnd,  some  sort  of  control  ought 
to  be  put,  BO  that  they  should  not  injure  their  neigh- 
bours P —  ir  you  alter  the  law  generally,  that 
is  another  question,  but  if  yoa  limit  your  control  to 
water  companies,  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfair. 

26.737.  You  think  the  chief  delinquents  ought  to  be 
let  off  unless  all  the  minor  delinquents  are  also  swept 
into  the  net  P — If  the  Boyal  Commission  like  to  take 
upon  themselves  to  alter  the  general  law,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that, 

26.738.  {Mt^or-General  Scott.)  What  do  you  say  to 
the  converse  <rf'  ^e  pieture;  supposing  the  owner  of 
land  possesses  a  shaft  which  he  does  not  want  to  use 
as  a  well,  in  a  chalk  distriot,  do  yon  think  it  would  be 
right  that  he  should  turn  it  into  a  cesspit  and  torn 
down  his  sewage  into  it  P— I  think  the  Public  Health 
Act  would  interfere  there. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  There  is  a  case  on  that  too. 

{Major-6eneral  Scott.)  That  has  been  settled  then. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  Yes,  that  is  prohibitod.  I  do 
not  know  whether  your  Lordship  is  familiar  with  the 
case.  It  works  both  ways.  In  the  case  of  Pickles  and 
Bradford,  Pickles  made  a  trench  in  order  to  deprive 
the  Corporation  of  Bradford  of  water  whioh  was 
flowing  in  no  defined  channel ;  he  did  it  with  a  view 
of  forcing  the  Corporation  to  purdiase.  It  was  held 
in  House  of  L(^is  that  he  was  justified  in  so  doing. 
So  it  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  companies. 

{Mr.  MeUor.)  That  is  because  there  was  no  defined 
channel. 

{Mr.  Baifour  Broume.)  Of  course  if  there  is  a  defined 
chaanal,  there  is  a  remedy  against  the  company. 

iWUnm.)  Certainly. 

26.739.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Is  there  any  oflSoial  gauge  as  to 
water  taken  from  the  Thames  P-^  Tea  ;  the  Thames 
Conservancy  keep  that  gauge  at  Teddington. 

26.740.  Do  the  Thames  Conservancy  measure  the 

Quantity  of  water  taken  by  all  the  companies  P— No. 
did  not  quite  understand  your  question.  The  oase 
is  this,  that  each  company  has  to  maintain,  under 
the  Onnservanoy  Act  of  1894,  a  measuring  apraratus, 
to  be  approved  by  the  Thames  Conservancy.  We  have 
established  that  measuring  apparatus,  and  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  engineer  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy. 

26.741.  Is  that  open  to  inspection  by  anybody  who 
wants  to  see  it  P-^o  any  officer  of  the  Conservancy, 
but  not  to  the  public. 

26.742.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  Conserranoy  oon^ 
trol  your  intidce  P — Yes,  we  furniah  a  daily  return  to 
the  Conservancy,  and  whenever  the  engineer  pleases 
he  oomea  down  to  inspect  the  apparatus  without 
notice. 

26.743.  (Ohaifman.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  compamy' 
never  aocidentally  go  beyond  the  24J  millions,  of 
whatever  it  is  P — I  should  not  like  to  go  quite  to  that 
extent,  because  when  we  have  been  working  undef 
presBure  with  an  insufficient  storage,  at  the  present 
moment  we  are  increasing  our  storage  largely,  but^ 
supposing  we  did  not  have  enough  in  onr  storage  re- 
servoir U>  meet  the  demand  beyond  the  24}  millioa 
gallons,  I  should  not  hesitate  at  all  to  take  it  from  the 
Thames.  I  shoald  put  the  question  of  tiie  public 
safety  and  public  convenience  far  before  letting  &  few* 
milUon  gallons  go  down  the  Thames. 
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Jtfr.  S.  20,744.  I  suppose  7011  would  prefer  having  your 

WUktM.  limit  of  quantity  averaged  over  six  months  to  having 

  it  day  by  aay  P — I  think  that  would  be  an  improTement, 

Wjffjb^M  certainly. 

26.746.  {Sir  John  Dorincion.)  Is  there  any  objection 
at  all  to  that  P— Not  that  I  see.  . 

26.746.  {Chairman.)  That  is,  that  you  mi^t  take 
more  when  the  river  was  fnH  f — ^Tes.  Of  course  that 
would  be  better  when  oar  stomge  jeaerroSrs  are  com- 
pleted.  We  could  scarcely  refrain  i^m  taking  mter 

uow  at  any  particular  time. 

26.747.  {8i^  John  Dorvngton,)  The  present  condition 
litts  tended  to  reafcrict  the  [ffovision  of  storage,  I 
suppose  P — It  has. 

26.748.  {Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  that  on  the  sinlcing 
fund  you  can  hardly  command  your  feelings,  can  you  P 
— 'I  will  endeavour  to  do  so ;  bnt  the  sinking  fund  is, 
if  I  may  say  so,  a  most  atrocious  act.  May  I  call  your 
Lwdship's  attention  to  what  took  place  when  the 
sinking  fund  was  imposed  P 

26.749.  I  think  yon  had  better  put  in  your  Ptatement 
on  the  sobjeot  of  the  sinking  fund  because  it  is  so 
tragic  P — Yes. 

(The  witness  hcutded  in  Statemml,   Bee  Appendix  T,:l.) 

26.750.  (3fr.  De  Sock  Porter.)  At  what  date  is  Table  1 
of  that  statement  assumed  to  appfy  P---That  is  the 
present  condition. 

26.751.  Tou  are  not  paying  19,5401.  at  present  P — 
You  mean  when  will  the  debenture  ,  stock  be 
chargeable? 

26.752.  TesP  — I  should  think  that  would  be  the 
posititm  about  10  or  11  years  hence,  I  hope  not  earlierv 

26.753.  And  that  will  have  a  materisJ  effect  in  re- 
tarding the  payment  of  back  dividends,  will  it  not  P— 
It  wilL 

26.754.  Will  it  stop  it  altogether  P— That  depends 
upon  the  growth  of  revenue. 

26.755.  What  percentage  do  yon  estimate  the  19,540!. 
would  be  F — That  would  be  about  \\  per  cent,  on  tho 
total  share  capital  of  the  company. 

26.756.  {ChaintMn.)  At  anylrate,  you  'have  handed 
in  that  statement  of  yours,  showing  what  the  amount  q{ 
tho  sinking  fund  will  be,  assuming  the  present  rates  of 
dividend  are  maintained,  and  assuming  tiiat  the 
dividends  fall  P— Yes. 

26.757.  You  have  used  already  rather  »  strong 
epithet,  namely,  "  atrocious,"  but  the  whole  point  of 
tne  sinking  fund  is,  that  yon  raise  your  debenture 
capital  without  any  profit  P — We  do  very  much  more 
than  that ;  we  are  raising  our  debentura  stock  now  at 
a  loss  to  the  shareholders.  The  olgect  of  tiiat  statement 
is  to  show  that. 

26.758.  At  a  loss  to  the  ahareholdera  P — ^At  an  abfti- 
Inte  loss.  I  think  it  is  very  plainly  shown  that  if  our 
dividends  were  to  be  reduced  5  per  oent.*^— 

26.759.  Yes,  but  that  is  an  hypothesis  P — We  should 
then  be  paying  a  tenth  per  cent,  on  our  share 
capital  

26.760.  If  your  dividends  were  to  fall  to  5  per  cent.  P 
— We  should  still  bo  liable  to  the  ijinking  fund, 
although  when  the  sinking  fund  was  imposed  Lord 
Claude  Hamilton,  the  Chaii-mau  of  the  Committee,  ex- 
pressly said  that  he  did  not — in  his  own  words — desire 
to  put  any  condition  which  should  cripple  or  be  in- 
jurious to  the  existing  interest  as  it  stands  without 
farther  interference.  I  say  that  l^e  present  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  is  Hot  only  to  intercept  the  profit 
on  the  debenture  stook,  bnt  it  also  takes-  something 
from  the  shareholders. 

26.761.  I  confess  I  cannot  quite  follow  that  P^-^If  the 
sinking  fund  did  no  more  than  Lord  Claude  Hamilt<wi 
wished  to  do,  when  our  dividends  fell  below  9i  per 
cent,  on  the  10  per  cent,  shares,  and  7i  per  cent,  on 
the  7i  per  cent,  abares,  the  sinking  fund  would  autQ- 
maiicaUy  stop — i3b.9Jb  is  so,  I  thi^ ;  it  must  .-be  so. 
Whereas  I  say  that  if  our  dividend  were  to  fidl  to 
5  per  cent,  we  ahould  still  be  paying  1,5001.  out  of. 
profits  of  the  company.  Therefore  I  aay  the  siting 
fund  has  gone  very  far  beyond  the  intentions  m 
Parliament. 

86.762.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Bat  the  company  gets 
a  certain  amoant  of  profit  on  the  1  per  cent,  uat  is 
added  for  managemant  P— Xha  1  pK  ooit.  is  absorbed 


in  the  loss.  The  aaij  difi'ereDoe  nwde  by  thd  1  per 
cent,  is  to  prevent  the  loss  beittg  greater  than  it  u, 
that-is  alL  -  >  .  -   

{Chairrtum.)  There  cannot  be  a'loss. 

26.763.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  There  ooiild  only  be 
a  loss  in  the  event  of  the  dividend  falling  to  5 
cent.  P— Assoniiag  that  if  there  is  a  loss  when  the 
drndends  fall  th«re  must  also  be  a  charge  on  the 
dividend  when  the  tMvidendb  rise; '     -  < 

26.764.  {Ohaimian.)  Undoubtedly  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  is  tO  'preTent  you,  a1t)iough  you  iwve 
raised  'additional  loan  ct^fiital,  adding  to  vtmr  gross 
and  your  net  ptoflts ;  therefore,  if'  yon  are  below  your 
nuuefmion  dividends  it  prevents  you  reaching  your 
maxhniun  dh-idends  and  reaching  yonr  back  divuendB  P 
—Yes. 

86,766.  I  do  not  quite  sSe  how,  erm  if  yonr  dividendii 
foil  beltffr  5  per  cent.,  it  might  inflict  a  Ibss  upon  you  P 
—Yes,  it  would. 

26.766.  You  are  only  charged  with  the  difference 
between  5  per  cent,  and  your  dividend  interest  P — The 
object  of  the  sinking  fund  was  to  intercept  additional 
profit  on  the  debenture  stook. 

26.767.  It  is  to  prevent  your  making  any  additional 
profit ;  surely  it  cannot  do  more  than  that  F — If  it  did 
no  more  than  that  then,  when  our  dividends  remained 
stationary  at  9}  {ier  cent,  and  7^  per  cent. — ^those  were 
the  rates  when  we  issued  debenture  stock  which  is 
chargeable  with  the  sinking  fund  —  if  our  inUrest 
remained  at  tiiat  the  unkiiig  fund  ought  to  he  no 
charge. 

26.768.  {Uajor-QetteroL  Scott.)  Why  P— Because  the 
Inject  was  to  intercept  additional  profit — and  as  long 
as  paid  the  9i  per  cent  and  7^^  per  cent.,  and  less 
than  ilat,  we  should  be  making  no  proit  on  cor 
debenture  stock. 

86.769.  The  profit  was  to  be  calculated  on  the  average 
of  Aa  whole  of  the  c^itaA— the  loan  capital  as  well  as 
tiha  shai'e  ciq>ital,  was  it  not  P—Tes.  But  let'  me  gjve 

Eou  a  case  in  point.  We  ar«  now  expending  something 
ke  200,0002.  on  storage  works;  tiiose  storage  works 
win  not  bring  in  a  penny  of  income ;  we  shau  pay  the 
interest  on  that  at  3  per  cent.,'  which  will  be  6,0001.  a 
year ;  in  addition  to  that  we  ebsil  pay  the  sinking  fund 
upon '  that,  which  is  ajiotber  4  per  cent.  Parliament, 
by  impoiing  the  sinking  fund  in  its  .present  form, 
regards  that  200,0001.,  which'  we  are  laying  out  without 
a  pen^y  additional  income  coming  from  it,  af  being 
as  prpdt^ctive  as  our  original  capital. 

26.770.  {Chairman.)  Anyhow,  we  quite  agr«e  with 
^ou,  or,  at  least,  I  do,  that  if  tl^  capital  expenditure 
IS  not  productive  of  the  same  profit  as  the  rest  of  yonr 
capital  expenditure  it  ought .  npt  to  be  charged  with 
the  sinking  fund,  and  we  so  dealt  with  yonr  expen- 
diture for  the  amalgamated  ficheme  tho  other  day. 
Of  course  the  whole  justification  for  tho  sinking  fund 
is  the  capital  expenditure  raised  by  debentures,  which 
is  as  productive  as  (he  rest  of  ^our  capital  expenditure  ? 
— The  justification  of  the  pinking  fund  in  1886  was 
then  that  purchase  was  thought  to  be  imminent. 

26.771.  Yes ;  and  of  oonrae  tiiat  70a  should  not  be 
swelling  yonr  profits  

{Mr.  Pember.)  In  the  meantime. 

(Witness.)  As  a  temporary  expedient  I  should  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it,  if  that  had  been  ull  that  had 
been  acoompIisheMl. 

26.772.  (Iff.  De  Sock  Poi-ter.)  Do  you  think,  with  the 
payments  you  will  have  to  make  to  the  sinking  fund, 
you  will  be  able  to  make  a'nV  large^(nx^)rassion  upon 
the  back  dividends  P— I  should  not  like  to  enter  into 
the  domain  of  prophecy,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
development  of  otir  dirtriot.  If  yoa  abolinh  the  sinking 
fund  of  course  the  public  will  derive  the  benefit  all 
the  earlier. 

26,779.  {2£ajor-Oen0rcd  8coU.)  But  you  will  have 
first  to  get  your  10  per  cent  P— We  have  ^t  thati  and 
we  arc  paying  a  small  amount  of  back  dividend. 

26,774.  Y^,  yon  are,  in  yoAr  special  caee  P— Tes. 

{Mr.  Pender)  A  concrete  instance  is  the  best  way  fo 
take  it,  I  rentiire  to  think.  Supposing  a  oompai^^  we 
will  say,  receives  300.0002:'  a  year,  and  they  raise  a 
million  of  monsy ;  the  fiction  is  that  the  million  of 
money  brings  in  another  100,0001.,  bnt  it  does  not 
bring  in  aaouwr  shilling. 
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(Ciaiman.)  In  that  obm;  if  tbey  raise  .mouwthat 
does  not  bring  ia  a  ahiUiii^  we  all  t^gro&p  1  think~at 
leut,  I  agree— that  the^  ought  not  to  be  charged  frith 
the  sinking  fnnd  npon  it.  ' 

(3fr.  Savour  Browne.)  It  may  gave  the  dividend  on 
the  SrHt  million,  my  Lor^,  and  then  it  sboald  be 
charged.  This,  company  are  not  throwing  away 
!>00,wOZ. ;  they  are  doin^  it  jfor  something,  in  order  to 
aeoare  their  present  dividend. 

(Xr.  Pemier.)  No. 

(Wifimt.)  I  do  not  admit  that,  Bfr.  Brovne. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browm.)  Then  yon  should  not  Expend 
the  200,000/. 

«6,775.  (ifr.  Be  Booh  Porter.)  This  nuprodubtive  ex- 
penditure will  be  a  very  important  matter  when  jon 
come  to  the  question  of  arbitration,  will  it  not :  if  it 
it  ia  so  large  as  yoa  say  P— !N*o,  because  the  arbitration 
will  go  npon  income  t  the  capital  expenditure  will 
ba^'e  nothing  to  do  witii  the  arbitration.  . 

26.776.  Win  it  not,  if  ydu  ^e  in  Cront  of  a  veir 
large  expenditure  which  will  not  be  remnnevatire  ?;^If 
in  front;  bat  we  are  behii^  i^  uo^,  the  liability  Is 
incQiTed,  yon  ^ee. 

26.777.  Is  all  yonr  fntnre  expenditure  to  be  romnue- 
ntivB^— That  I  could  not  say,  of  bourse. 

(Mr.  Peviber.)  Of  course  they  t^o  perfectly 
Beparate  sabjects. .  The.  question^  whether  the^  income 
would  bo  stable  withfwt  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
qnoBtiou  what  effect  the  sinking  fund  has  upon  income ; 
those  are  two  perfectly  separate  questions. 

( Witness.)  Or  perhaps,  to  pat  it  this  way,  the  sinking 
fund  may  not  be  a  mflrterlbl  factor  If  the  Commission 
report  against  pnrchaoa,  beoanse,  possibly.  Parlia- 
ment win  then  repeal^  thtt  sinking  fiiod.  It  was 
imposed  only  in  view  of  an  imiainent'pnrobasej'aad  if 
the  imminenoe  of  ^e  parohase.  disappean,  I  sap^e 
the  sinking  fund  disappeaii  With  it.  That  ia  the  view 
I  should  prefer  to  take. 

26.778.  (Chaiifnan.)  Now  we  know  that  your  charges 
per  cent,  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  company  ? 
— Except,  I  think,  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Grippe  said  the  Bast 
London  were  rather  higher  than  oars. 

26.779.  (Kr.  Balfottr  Bi-ovme.)  I  think  yours  are  the 
highest  P — Excepting  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps'  example  ef  the 
larger  rateable  valne.  Mr.  B.  L.  Oripps  gave  the  East 
London  as  being  higher  than  onnj,  but  on  anything  below 
20)1.  ours  are  anquestimiably  ijie  highest. 

26.780.  (Chairman.)  I  suppone  you  would  adhere  to 
yonr  charges  as  being  part  of  a  parliamentary  bargain  t 
— Certainly.  Will  you  jnet  altflw  me  to  explain  the 
difficnlties  which  tM'  oempany  experienced  iti  raising 
their  capital  in  18^  eteki  with  the  advantage  of  these 
so-collea  high  charges.  In  1848  the  company  went  to 
Ditton,  and  it  was  qeoeseftry  then  to  ruse  8ome20!Q,Q00I. 
The  bndk  of  the  money  that  wss  raised  for  the  first  inatol- 
nient  of  the  Ditton  works  was  fVmnd  by  the  direotors  and 
their  friends.  Th^  issued  an  appeal  at  the  end  of 
1849  to  the  public  which  practically  met  wil^  no  re- 
sponse. The  directors  wished  to  raise  then  something 
like  60,0001.  and  the  way  they  did  it  was  that  they 
each  doubled  tlieir  own  holdings,  and  then  selected  10 
of  the  largest  shareholders,  sJlotted  shares  to  them 
without  application,  and  sent  a  request  that  they 
would  be  good  enoqgh  to  ^take  np  the  shares-  Those 
were  allotbed  at  par  and  taken  up,  and  in  1852,  when 
the  works  were  opened,  the  public  began  to  subscribe, 
hat  the  difficulties  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  works 
were  very  great,  showing  clearly  that  the  public  did 
not  think  that  the  high  charges  of  7^  per  cent,  were 
sufficient  indncement  to  stake  their  money  in  what 
was,  practically,  then  an  experiment.  On  the  faitli  of 
that  parliamentary  bargain,  something  like  2  millions 
of  money  have  been  expended.  o  ' 

26.781.  Although  you  have  high6r  charges  than  most 
of  the  companies,  I  will  not  say  all,  is  yonr  income  per 
million  gaUotls  supplied  abore  .that  of'  tbe'<. other 
companies  P — No.  According  to  Lass's  analysis,  the 
income  per  milUon  gallons  of  the  New  Blver  Company 
is  42/. ;  of  the  Chelsea,  3515i. ;  of  the  Wefst  Middlesex, 
31-18/.;  uf  the  Lambeth  (No.  4),  30-662.;  of  the  Kent, 
29-372. ;  of  ike  Grand  Junction,  28-662.  j  of  thb  East 
London,  20*d8I. ;  and  of  the  Southwark  and  Yaoxhail, 
20  031.;  the  general  average  being  28*982.  cQmparpd 
witE  the  Lambeth's  3pm 

26.782.  The  difference  between  the  New  Biver  and 
tkeSoafehwark  and  Vanxiiall  is  vooitnoiWa  tiie  oee  is 


double  the  other;  but  why  yon  should  be  g^ing  JUr.B. 
30*662.  per  million  gallons  ■applied  when  the  South-  Wilkuu. 
wark  and  Yauxhall,  your  immediate  neighbour,  is  only  — 
getting  20-032.  I  cannot  see  P— -It  is  a  parliamentary  M  7eb.  "99 
bargain.   If  you  take  my  further  figures  yon  will  see  — — 
they  do  not  work  out  unfairly.   It  might  be,  as  has 
been  saggested  by  the  County  Connoil,  that  the  South- 
work  Company  are  not  eumciently  paid  to  do  their 
work  well.   Thai  has  been  suggested,  tmd  it  is  dearly 
against  the  paUic  interest  for  any  lai^  undertakiiig  to 
hflkTe  an  nnremnnorative  or  insnmoienily  remnaerative 
rate. 

(Mr  Pembei\)  They  are  only  neighbours  at  one  end. 

26,783.  {Ghqirman.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  against 
the  shareholdere'  interest? — ^And  against  the  publio 
interest. 

26,7S4.  What  is  the  public  interest  in  the  matierP— 
The  greater  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  the  greater 
the  prospect  is  that  the  public  will  benefit  propo^ 
tionately,  either  in  quality  of  water  or  in  exobllenoe  oi 

service. 

26.785.  You  mean  that  a  well-paid  shareholder— a 
shareholder  who  is  getting  10  per  cent. — serves  the 

rblio  better  than  a  shareholder  who  is  getting  only 
per  cent.  P— I  should  think  the  natural  tendency 
wonld  be  that.  I  mean  the  public  would  expect  tiie 
directors  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  there  wonld  be 
less  excuse  for  stinting  expenditure. 

26.786.  The  publio  might  expect  it,  but  I  do  not 
quite  see  where  the  pressure  on  the  directors  is  F— It  is 
only  my  opinion  of  coarse ;  but  I  think  it  is  an  opinion 
based  on  sound  reasoaing. 

26.787.  (Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  Do  yon  not  think  the 
directors  of  a  concern  not  paying  nearly  as  fall  a 
dividend  would  be  much  keener  in  management  than 
those  who  are  paying  a  foil  dividend  wifhoat  any 
trouble  P— That  is  my  argument. 

26.788.  (Chairvian.)  No,  your  u-gument  is  the  other 
way?— Th^  might  stint  their  expenditure  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  parchoscr. 

26.789.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  I  suppose  if  yon  paid  15  per 
cent,  the  public  would  benefit  still  more  P— That  would 
work  itself  oat;  that  would  be  a  mere  temporary 
payment.  We  cannot  go  beyond  10  per  cent,  as  a 
permanency. 

26.790.  (Chairman.)  That  wonld  be  a  mere  accident ; 
bnt  3^on  might  bring  in  au  Act  of  Parliament  next  year 
to  raise  the  maximum  dividend  to  15  per  cent. ;  if  so, 
wonld  the  supply  to  the  consumer  improve  P — I  do  not 
think  the  Lambeth  supply  could  be  improved. 

26.791.  Toa  s^  this  income  per. million  gallons  is 
the  best  test.    Let  us  take  the  income  per  house 
supplied  ;  how  does  that  run  P — Before  passinR  from  the 
Sonthwark  Company,  may  I  just  call  your  attention  to  „ 
what  Mr.  Halsey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Surrey  County  «  «i_a« 
Ooniioi],  suggested;  that  was,  that  the  Southwark  rate  37,38i-Ba. 
should  be  increased. 

26.792.  Did  he  suggest  that  P— Tes. 

26.793.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  When  P— When  he  was 

firing  evidence  here  he  snggestod  a  uniform  rate 
etweeii  tho  Lambeth  and  the  Southwark  Companies  for 
the  whole  of  the  Surrey  area. 

26.794.  (Bir  Georae  Bruce.)  Yoors  to  be  reduced  at 
the  same  time  P — ^That  may  be,  bat  ho  saggested  that 
the  Southwark  should  be  increased. 

26.795.  (Ohairman.)  What 'do  you  want  to  say  about 
that  P — Merely  as  bearing  out  what  I  say,  that  possibly 
the  Soathwark  have  not  got  a  suffioientqr  remnnorative 
rate. 

-6,V'yti.  The  Southwark  have  told  us  that  their 
income  is  increasing,  and  that  they  are  going  up  by 
leajjs  and  bounds P — That  may  be  so;  of  course,  they 
know  their  concerns  better  than  I  do.  There  are, 
however,  differences  which  perhaps  I  ought  to  mention 
between  oar  district  and  the  Souwwark.  Ours  is  very 
largely  of  a  rural  charactw,  it  is  scattered  aad  not  so 
compact  as  the  Southwark,  and  also  the  diversity  of 
level  in  oar  district  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
London  company. 

26.797.  We  have  heard  that  yoa  have  more  pumping 

to  doP — Tee,  we  have. 

26.798.  What  is  the  Income  per  house  supplied  in  the 
different  companies  P — There  we  am  slightfy  below  thn 
average.  The  Chelsea  Company  head  the  list  at  4*122. 
per  supply,  the  New  Biver  comes  next  with  S-412., 
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Mr.  H.  then  the  Grand  Junction  3'28I..  the  West  UiddleBex 

WUkint.  2'91!.,  then  we  come,  namber  five,  the  Lambeth.  2'47I., 

  then  the  Soathwark  2-04Z.,  the  Kent  1-93^.,  and  the 

SO  Feb.  '99  Ea^t  London  V%Ql. ;  the  general  average  being  2*682.  or 

..I——  a  fraction  above  the  Larnbeth  average. 

26.799.  {Sir  John  Doritigton,)  The  East  Xiondon  is 
the  cheapest  P — ^They  get  the  Bmalleat  sam  per  hoDse. 

(Jlfr.  Pemiw.)  Their  neighbonrhood  is  snch  a  pcxv 

one. 

26.800.  {Ohairmcm)  Have  ^oa  got  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing?—  There  we  head  the  list.  In  the  Lambeth 
Conmanj  the  cost  of  tramping  per  million  gallima  is 
3*6ar.  the  West  Middtosex  3'45t.,the  Kent  3-041.,  the 
Orand  Jnnotion  2*472..  the  Soatiiwark  2-3SL.  the  New 
mvar  2*21/.,  ^e  Chelsea  l'62f.,  and  the  East  London 
1*58<.  The  general  aver^  is  2*442.,  so  that  the 
Lambeth  Company  there  is  60  pw  cent,  above  the 
gener^  average. 

fi6>801.  I  suppose  yon  would  say  that  the  extra  cost 
of  pumping  that  yoar  system  requires  justifies  your 
extra  nriies  f — I  do— not  <nily  tha  extra  ooBt  of  pumping 
but  the  extra  difficulty  whi^  tliat  ilfaLBtrates. 

26,802.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Diversity  of  level  P— Yes. 

26.808.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Pmier.)  The  difference  between 
the  Idkmbeih  Company  and  the  West  Middlesex  is  very 
small  indeed,  whereas  the  West  Middlesex  charges  are 
some  of  the  lowest— it  is  only  a  difference  between 
3*622.  and  3*452.  P — Give  me  West  Middlesex  conditions 
of  supply,  and  I  will  take  West  Middlesex  rates  at 
onoe. 

26.804.  It  is  a  more  valuable  district  P— Yes. 

(Jfr.  Peniber.)  And  it  lies  closer  together. 

(Wittms.)  I  have  some  figures  showing  the  profit  per 
supply  which  will  illnstrnte  that. 

26.805.  {Sir  John  Dorington,)  Do  they  supply  to  as 
high  levels  as  yon  do  or  nearly  so  P— They  nave  not 
got  the  divendly. 

26.806.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  May  I  ask  him  a  question  on 
ttLat--it  would  just  clear  it  npas  we  go  on  P  {To  ihe 
mine$$)  When  yon  give  the  West  Middlesex  rates  or 
talk  of  the  West  Middlesex  rates,  do  yon  take  oS  the 
rebates  or  not  P— This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rebate. 

(CAouman.)  This  is  the  cost  of  pnniping  that  we 
have  jn&t  had,  and  there  is  no  rebate  on  tnat. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  No,  but  we  had  the  income  per  million 
gallons  supplied. 

{Witne»$.)  That  is  less  iho  rebate — net. 

26.807.  {Sir  John  DoiHrigton.)  lis  your  pumping 
machinery  as  good  quality  as  the  others — there  ir  no 
extra  charge  owing  to  defective  machinery? — I  think 
not. 

26306.  It  is  mereljr  doe  to  the  levels  to  which  you 
have  got  to  raise  it  P— Yes.  Of  course  the  West 
Middlesex  is  in  rather  a  different  way — they  pump  all 
their  water  from  a  low  level,  but  wat  is  the  initial 
stage. 

26.809.  {Ohaimwn.)  What  is  the  very  high  district 
that  yon  have  got  to  pump  to  P — The  On*stal  Palace 
district  and  round  there — South  Notwoocl  It  is  not 
only  the  one  district,  but  there  are  intervening  hills 
which  increase  the  difficulty.  Take  for  instance. 
Knight's  Hill,  and  Salter's  Hill,  and  Central  Hill,  and 
then  we  come  to  ano&er  bill,  the  highest  of  all, 
Sydenham  Hill. 

36.810.  Is  Sydenham  Bill  higher  than  Hampstead  P 
— ^The  level  there  is  Just  over  400  feet  at  Hke  highest 
point  we  touch ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  level  of 
Hampstead  is. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porier.)  About  the  same. 

26.811.  {Major-General  Seott.)  Yonr  principal  increase 
of  supply  in  the  future  will  be  at  points  the  most  remote 
from  your  intakes,  will  it  not  P — It  will  be  the  most 
remolo  from  our  gravitation  district. 

26.812.  Do  yon  anticipate  in  the  future  that  your 
supply  will  be  more  expensive  or  more  eoonomioal  ? — 
That  entirely  depends  apon  the  character  of  the 
supplies.  If  yon  get  a  good  class  house,  say,  of  601. 
to  701.  a  year,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  it  well ;  if  we 
get  bouses  with  large  gardens  possibly  we  sfball  not 
snpply  qtiite  so  welli  on  ihs  other  hand,  if  we  get 
houBes  from  201.  to  302.  a  yoar  we  ihall  not  supply  quite 
so  well. 


26,818.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Ton  mean  not  so  moon  to  yonr 
advantage  P— Yei  t  I  mean  not  peouuiarily  as  well. 

26.814.  (Major-Gfmmrmt  Soott.)  As  regards  the  actual 
physical  diffionlties,  yon  will  have  a  longer  distance  to 
drive  the  water,  and,  on  the  average,  a  higher  level  to 
pump  it  to,  will  you  not  P— I  am  not  quite  snn>  how 
that  will  work  out  on  the  aven^  of  the  whole  district. 
We  have  got  a  high  level  at  Esher,  at  one  extreme,' 
and  we  have  got  a  high  level  at  Beckeiduuu  and 
Sydenham  at  the  other,  but  then,  of  conrse,  we  have 
got  a  good  deal  of  moderately  low  land  in  between. 

26.815.  Then  the  friction  is  very  impcnrtant  ?— 
Certainly. 

26.816.  And  you  go  many  miles  away  from  your 
intake  P— The  nioticm,  of  oonrse,  would  be  a  serioiiB 

matter. 

26.817.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  P — Iffventually  it 
would  be,  but  yon  see  that  would  merely  involve  an 
outlay  on  large  trunk  mains  which  would  be  a  very 
small  matter  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  the 
capital  of  the  company — that  is  another  way  of  looking 
at  it — so  it  is  really  impossible  to  forecast  what  the 
financial  result  of  supply  will  be  when  the  district  is 
well  developed. 

26.818.  {Ohairman.)  What  is  your  margin  of  profit 
now — perhaps  you  had  better  give  us  the  figures?— 
The  profit  p«r  million  gallons  in  the  New  River  Com- 
pany is  25'08Z. ;  in  the  Chelsea  Company,  23*442. ;  iu 
the  Kent  Company,  18*811. ;  in  the  Lambeth  Company 
18*07i. ;  in  the  West  Middlesex.  17*072.  in  the  Grand 
Junction,  14-712. ;  in  the  East  London,  10*902. ;  and  in 

the  Sonthwark,  10*392.,  the  general  averaire  beine 
-iA>Kjf     rnk«.  ;*         i._T  I*  i_   n. 


1*592. ;  of  the  Lambeth,  1*462. ;  of  the  Kent,  1*242. ;  of 
the  Sonthwark,  1*062. ;  of  the  East  London,  0*862.,  the 
generic  average  being  1*441.,  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  the  Lambeth  Company. 

26.819.  So  that  yon  actually  get  a  higher  profit  per 
million  gallons  that  you  supply  than  the  West  Middle- 
sex, which  is  such  a  prosperous  nompaiiy  P — More  per 
million  gallons,  but  less  per  snpply. 

{Ohairmsm.)  Not  very  much. 

(Mr.  Bal/owr  Browne.)  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  per 

supply. 

(TfttoeH.)  Yes,  it  is  not  worth  discussing. 

26.820.  {Chairman.)  To  the  uninformed  mind  that 
is  a  little  puzsling  at  first  sight?— One  explanation 
might  be  tnis ;  the  quantity  toat  they  have  to  supply 
gratuitously  for  fire  extinction,  and  snch  porpos^ 
mi^t  be  greater  than  ours ;  that  vunld  bring  down 
their  price. 

26.821.  Do;^ou  meuimore  fires  in  the  West  Middlesex 
district  than  in  yours  P — There  may  be — I  do  not  know ; 
or  their  fires  may  be  larger. 

26.822.  {Major-General  Scott.)  Have  you  any  prospect 
of  getting  a  snpply  locally  from  wells  iu  any  part  of 
yonr  district? — We  are  sinking  a  well  at  Selhnrstat 
this  moment. 

(Mr.  P«ni^.)  1  think  there  my  question  comes  in 
about  the  West  Middlesex. 

26.823.  {Ohaiyman.)  Yes,  it  would.  {To  ihe  witnees.) 
When  you  pub  the  West  Middlesex  profits  at  17*072.  per 
million  gall  Ions,  that  means  with  their  reduced  rates,  I 
suppose  P— Yob,  if  you  add  the  rebate,  tiieir  sum  would 
come  out  larger  wan  ours ;  yoa  would  have  to  add 
about  12^  per  cent. 

26.824.  (Mr.  Pem&er.)  That,  of  oonrse,  holds  good 
with  the  table  about  supplies  P~Yes. 

26.825.  {Okaimum.)  But  even  their  reduced  rate 
means  aproflt  of  10  per  cent.,  and  all  back  dividends 
paid? — Yes. 

26.826.  Whereas  you  are  making  lOJ  per  cent.  P— 
Yes. 

26.827.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  you  think  that  the 
differences  that  you  have  jnst  been  telling  us  about 

{'ostify  the  enormous  difference  there  is  in  the  24'. 
lOuses.  I  see  the  difference  is  between  22.  18*.  7d.,  I 
think  it  is,  and  19*.  2d.  P — I  do  not  think  I  am  called 
upon  to  justify^  these  charges.  It  is  part  of  a  Farlia- 
mentarv  bargain,  on  which  the  public  have  subscribed 
two  millions  of  money ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  have 
these  chafes  maintained  till  Uieir  interest  is  satisfied. 
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26,828.  \Ghairnuin.)  You  Tauai  not  b3  too  sanguine 
in  that  respect.  If  you  hove  to  go  to  Parliament  for 
BDj  favour,  tfaej  may  put  upon  70a  Romo  change  in 

CohargeB? — AU  1  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  a  great 
h  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Parliament. 

26,8*29.  No,  no  P — If  Parliament  lets  you  spend  two 
millioos  of  money  ou  certain  conditions. 

26.830.  There  would  be  a  breach  of  faith,  you  say,  if 
it  ins  against  your  will ;  but  yon  may  bo  driven  to  go 
to  I^rliamcnt  for  some  concession,  and  Parliament  may 
Esy  to  you :  "  'We  will  only  gire  you  that  concession  on 
the  terms  of  your  lowering  the  rates ;  "  and  then  it  will 
be  for  you  to  choose  P—Qmte  bo. 

(iff.  77.  TV.  Crippa.)  It  ig  a  very  common  .course  for 

Parliament  to  take. 

{Chairman.)  A  very  common  course  for  Parliament 
to  take,  I  quite  agree.  If  yon.  choose  to  remain  as  yon 
are,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  parliamentary  faith  to 
alter  your  charges;  but  if  you  come  for  any  favour. 
Parliament  may  put  your  uose  to  the  grindstone. 

(Jfr.  Pember,)  It  depends  a  good  deal*  if  yon  do  not 
mind  my  saying  so,  what  is  the  favour. 

iOhairman.)  Yes. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  Personally,  I  should  not  think  yon 
were  jnstified  in  calling  this  a  favour.  We  want  the 
coaple  of  hnndred  thousand  pounds  to  enablo  us  to 
carry  out  statutory  liabilities  in  a  fresh  p:irt  of  our 
district  which  hasnot  hitherto  been  supplied.  I  shonld 
Bot  call  that  a  favour. 

(Witness.)  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive the  company  wanting  a  favour  in  that  respect.  It 
is  a  common  thing,  of  course,  to  have  to  go  to  Parliament 
for  further  powers. 

26,881.  (Mr.  H.  W.  f  Vi>j)8.)  How  can  you  tell  what  it 
is  F — It  is  a  common  thing,  if  a  company  goes  for  power 
to  extend  its  area,  that  they  have  to  submit  to  a  rednc- 
tion  of  rates;  bnt  we  havo  110  necessity  to  extend  our 
area.  "We  have  got  as  largo  a  district  as  we  can 
economically  serve,  and  the  mere  raising  of  capital  to 
supply  new  portions  of  onr  district,  or  to  improve  the 
enstiug  supply  cannot  bo  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
favour  from  Parliament.. 

{ifr.  Pemier.)  No. 

(Chavitnan.)  At  any  ralo,  yon  say,  I  suppose, 
that  these  flgarcs  which  yon  have  just  utid  before  ua 
justify  your  high  charges  ? — ^Yes. 

•^6^33.  How  do  your  rental  values  stand  in  your 
distnct  tk-i  compared  with  other  districts  in  London  P— 
I  happen  to  know  an  ini^tancc  which  will  illnstrate  this. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  inquiring  after  the  rent  of  a 
house  near  Cadogau  Square.  It  is  an  cight-roomcd 
hoose,  and  he  was  asked  75/.  to  SOI.  a  year.  If  he  had 
cared  to  come  to  Brixton,  he  could  have  got  a  honse 
with  equal  conveniences,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
bath  room,  for  36/.  to  401;  and,  tliereforo,  I  soy  that  in 
comparing  our  7  per  cent,  on  a  house,  you  must 
not  compare  that  with  4  per  cent,  ou  a  35/.  house  in 
Clielsea ;  you  must  compai'c  it  with  4  per  cent,  on  a 
701.  or  80/.  honse  of  Chelsea, 

26.831.  {Mr  De  Bock  Porter.)  Supposing  you  compare 
a  district  like  Balham  with  a  district  like  Stamford 
Hill,  you  would  not  say  there  was  very  much  difference 
there  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  Stamford  Hill, 
but  I  do  know  in  Balham  about  the  24.'.  rated  house 
you  are  referring  to.  That  is  not  a  very  common 
instance.  It  is  confined  to  a  few  hundredn  our.  of  oqr 
110,000 — soitiething  under  500,  and  I  find,  almost 
without  exception,  in  the  cases  I  havo  taken  out,  there 
has  been  a  general  diminntiou  in  value.  One  of  the 
hoases  that  we  have  got  now  rated  at  241.  ia  Brixton 
was  originally  rated  at  40/. 

26,835.  (Ohairman.)  What  is  that  due  to  ?— The 
alteration  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tako,  for  instance, 
Brixton,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  very  good  typical  neigh- 
bourhood. Take  the  district  of  Angel  Town.  It  was 
formerly  a  good  residential  district,  convenient  of  access 
to  the  West  End  and  to  the  City.  The  City  people  who 
then  lived  there  have  ^one  further  afield;  and  some 
honsea  which  were  then  in  the  occupation  of  one  family, 
at  from  80L  to  90/.  a  year,  are  now  let  as  lodging  houses 
very  largely  at  a  rental  of  perhaps  from  bOl.  to  601.  a 
year.  Wo  get  n  reduced  water  rate,  and  we  have  to 
supply  more  water.  Take,  auain,  the  main  Hue  of 
Bnxton  Boad  and  Brixton  HiU ;  some  of  those  houses 
hare  gone  down  in  ^alne  cwtsit^rably  because  of  the 
tnmway  system. 

I  »8d99. 


26.836.  How  has  the  tramway  affected  them  P— People  Mr.  H. 
living  in  residential  property  leave  the  line  of  the  tram-  Wilkins. 

way  because  of  the  constont  jinglo  and  the  noise  from   

the  tramways.    I  was  offered  for  100/.  a  year  a  house  20  Feb. '99 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  at  Brixton  Hill,  which  was 
formerly  let  at  120/.,  and  I  am  told  it  is  now  let  at 

85!. — a  house  with  a  nice  garden. 

26.837.  On  account  of  the  tramway  P — Mainly  that, 
I  think.  Then  take  again  Clapham  Park.  At  Clapham 
Park  we  used  to  have  houses  rated  from  2001.  to  400/. 
ft  year.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  faotise  rated  at  more  than 
160/.  there  now.  That  is  due  to  the  change  of  fashion 
'L^he  houses  are  very  well  bailt — Gubitt  built  houses, 
with  enormouB  grounds  of  two  or  three  acres — in  some 
cases  as  much  as  10  acres.  Those  houses  are  less  than 
half  the  Tttlua  they  formerly  were.  Take  the  case  of 
'my  predecessor  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Lambeth 
Company,  be  lived  in  a  honse  in  Grove  Boad,  Clapham 
Park.  He  was  payiug  140/.  a  year,  and  after  he  died, 
that  house  remained  empty  for  three  years,  and  is  now 
let  at  80/.  »  year.  So  that  I  say  in  considering  the 
rates,  you  have  got  very  much  more  to  consider  than 
the  mere  scale. 

2t),838.  (Mr.  De  Book  Pmier.)  Only  that  ohange  takea 
place  in  other  parts — all  round  Stamford  Hill,  for 
instance,  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  course  P — • 
I  know  nothing  about  Stamford  HiU,  and  if  yon  take 
Chelsea  or  the  West  Jliliddiesex  district  or  the  Grand 
Junction,  the  change  may  be  in  the  other  direction. 

(Mr.  Mickards.)  No. 

26,339.  (Mr.  Dc  Book  Porfcr.)  ParU  of  Kentish  Town 
are  completely  chimged — I  mean  the  fialling  off  in 
value  is  not  peculiar  to  your  district  P — I  know.  I  do 
not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  it  is. 

26.840.  It  is  very  marked? — It  is  very  marked 
indeed,  and  It  extends  over  such  a  largo  area.  Take 
Tulso  Hill  again — there  yon  are  getting  houses  at  very 
lilUs  more  than  a  third  the  former  value.  The  late 
Chairman  of  the  Kent  Oompany,  Mr.  Smith,  had  a  honse 
at  Sydenham  Hill,  and  ho  told  me  that  he  had  bought 
it,  and  he  let  it  on  lease  at  3002.  a  year.  He  went  to  uTe 
in  it,  because  he  could  not  get  more  than  120/.  after  he 
had  let  it  for  something  like  15  years  at;  300/.  a  year. 
The  tenant  left,  and  he  put  ih  in  tho  bands  of  seTeral 
agents,  and  the  highest  oCier  he  hod  was  1201.  a  year. 
He  wonld  not  bake  that,  so  he  went  into  ooonpation. 
Yon  see  we  are  dealing  with  large  figures  here. 

26.841.  (Ghairmaa.)  Year  district  is  largely,  I  gather 
u  rural  and  subnrban  district  ? — Yes. 

2'i,842.  In  a  district  of  that  sort  ia  there  any  difference 
in  the  intervals  at  which  the  main  is  tapped? — ^Yes. 
Probably  as  to  our  average  frontage  in  the  rural 
districts  we  sliould  tap  the  maiu  once,  perhaps,  in  lOU 
yards,  whereas  in  London  you  would  proDably  tap  them 
onco  in  an  average  of  10  or  16  yards. 

26.843.  Is  it  more  advantageous  to  the  company  tO 
have  the  main  tapped  at  short  distances  P — ^It  is  more 
profitable*  because  there  is  so  much  less  dead  capital 
involved. 

26.844.  Supposing  you  wore  to  introduce  a  common 
rate  all  over  London,  do  you  think  that  wonld  introduce 
an  equed  burden  throughout  London  or  not? — I  am 
quite  certain  it  would  not.  To  get  a  common  burden 
you  most  get  a  common  basis  of  charge,  and  how  are 
you  to  arrive  at  that  ?  Clearly  not  by  a  rental  v&lue, 
because  as  I  have  pointed  out  rental  value  varies 
immensely.  If  you  get  a  six-roomed  house  in  one 
district  it  would  let,  perhaps,  at  30/.  a  year,  and  it 
might  not  fetch  more  than  10/.  or  12/.  in  another. 
Then  again  you  find  the  same  thing  applying  in 
ordinary  commodities.  Yon  get  different  prices  in 
diff'crent  parts  of  London  for  bread,  milk,  vegetables, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  It  depends  largely  upon  the 
locality. 

2(3,845.  But  there  is  surely  nothing  like  the  diffeience 
we  get,  which  you  have  just  told  ns  of,  in  rents,  is 
there  P — I  shonld  think  in  the  supply  offish  it  wonld  be 
even  greater.  If  you  take  the  East  End  of  London 
vrhere  you  have  got  the  costermongers  going  round 
with  their  barrows  selling  fish,  which  they  must  get  rid 
of  during  the  day,  I  should  think  probably  tho  East 
Ender  would  pay  a  tenth  of  the  price  I  shonld  have  to 
pay  at  Streatham. 

26,846.  We  know,  of  course,  that  parochial  charges 
differ  in  different  parts  of  London  P — Yes.  Take  my 
own  road— tho  road  I  lire  in — I  liro  iu  a  honse  in 
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KOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATEJt  SUPPLY: 


Mr.  H.  Streatham  parisii,  and  I  paj  6s.  odL  in  the  £,  whilst  io 
Wiiiam.   tiu  Lambetn  parish  thejr  are  only  paying  ha.  9d. 

309^*99     26,847.  That  is  harclly  the  diflerencc  between  your 
water  charges  P — No,  but  the  princi(ilo  is  exactly  tho 
'"     same.    It  is  merely  a  matter  of  degree. 

26.848.  Tes,  but  degree,  when  it  is  translated  into 
shilliags  and  pence,  is  the  whole  point,  is  it  not  P — 
You  must  have  a  boundary  somewhere.  Take,  again, 
the  four  mile  cab  radius,  with  which  your  Lordship  had 
something  to  do,  I  think,  or  at  any  rate  your  Lordship 
knew  something  about  it.  At  Brixton  Hill,  the  four- 
mile  radius  interscots  a  house  rrith  two  entrances  to 
the  Iroot  garden.  If  the  owner  of  that  house  takes  a 
oab  from  one  of  bis  entrances  ho  hires  inside  the 
radins,  if  at  the  other  gate  he  hires  outside  the  radius, 
and  is  subject  to  a  ditTcreut  scale.  You  must  hare  a 
line  somewhere. 

26.849.  So  that  you  suggest  there  must  be  a  line 
Iwtween  yon  and  tho  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  f— 
Yes. 

26.850.  Bnt,  however,  that  difference  between  you 
and  the  Southwark  and  Yauzhall,  oddly  enough, 
disappears  in  the  regions  in  which  yon  are  in  contact  P 
—Yes,  but  I  think  X  bafe  explained  that.  I  say  that 
the  lower  charges  originated  in  the  district  before  the 
Southwark  and  Yatuhall  Company  wag  in  existence. 

26.851.  I  had  not  caught  that.  That  is  material  P— 
When  the  Xjambeth  Company  started  in  1785  they 
agreed  upon  -rertain  scale  of  charges.  The  Southwark 
and  Yauxhali '  j  its  first  stage  came  into  existence  in 
1805,  and  we  were  then  charging  the  same  scale  prac- 
tically as  we  are  now  in  that  district. 

26.852.  I  see,  I  had  not  caught  that.  It  is  impor- 
tant P — ^In  1834,  and  again  in  1848,  when  we  came  to 
^trliameut,  our  witnesses  said  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Company  to  increase  tfae^  charges  in 

original  district,  bat  that  they  wanted  these  Mgher 
charges  for  the  outlying  district,  and  that  ludertaking 
has  been  obserred  to  this  day. 

26.853.  Yon  say  the  reason  of  these  lower  charsfes  in 
that  particular  district  was  that  it  was  a  gravitatioti 
district  ? — Yea,  practically  that.   It  was  partly  that  and 

Sartly  because  it  was  the  old  original  district  of  the 
bmpany. 

26,8-54.  (Mr.  Pember.)  And,  of  course,  thickly 
populated  even  then  P — ^Yea,  more  thickly  than  it  is 
now  in  some  parts. 

263^5.  {Ohakntum.)  Do  yon  say  your  supplies 
inr»eaae  from  yeiu:  to  year  P— Yes ;  they  hare  been 
increasing  very  conaiderably  of  late. 

26.856.  Have  you  had  any  added  supplies  where  the 
people  might  equally  well  have  gone  to  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall,  for  instance? — Yes. 

26.857.  They  have  preferred  you  with  your  7J  per 
cent.,  do  you  mean,  to  themP — I  do  not  think  that 
Gue&tion  would  come  in.  Tho  Southwark  and  Yauxball 
Company  havo  got  nothing  above  our  gravitation 
district. 

S6»858.  At  any  rate,  you  do  get  an  increase  of 
Rnpplica  from  year  to  year,  people  being  willing  to  pay 
your  charges  P — ^Yes. 

26,85f).  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to 
solve  a  question  that  ptizsles  most  statesmen,  namely, 
as  to  whether  tho  rate  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  tenant, 
or  the  landlord  P— My  own  opinion  very  strongly  is 
tiiat  it  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  supposing  a  house  were  let  at  a  o^iain 
mim,  if  the  rates  are  low,  the  landlord  can  command  a 
higher  rent.  If  the  rates  are  high,  he  has  to  submit  to 
a  reduction.  I  recollect  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
interested  in  property  in  Bethnal  Green,  when  the 
Common  Poor  Fund  was  eatablished  in  1867,  told  mo 
that  the  effect  of  reducing  the  poor  rate  from  10a.  iu 
the  £  to  70.  Qd.  was  to  increase  the  rental  of  tho 
annual  rented  property.  Of  course,  the  lessees  could 
not  be  interfered  with,  and  I  presume  that  when  tlie 
then  existing  leases  fell  in  the  rents  would  correspon- 
dingly increase ;  I  think  that  is  a  law  of  natore. 

26,860.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Pmim:)  You  would  say  that 
the  landlords  in  your  district  pay  the  charges,  and  not 
the  tenants? — I  ^ink  that  is  the  ultimate  effect,  but, 
of  course,  the  water  rate  is  so  small  that  it  would  not 
have  such  a  bearing  upon  it  as  the  parochial  rates  j  and 
I  think  I  am  fortihed  in  that  contention  by  the  Beport 


of  the  Select  Gommittoe  of  the  Hoitse  of  Commons  on 
town  holdings  of  1892. 

\Mr.  Pttiiber.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know,  my  Lord,  that  Mr.  wilkins  knows  all  abous 
these  rates  so  well  as  he  aeema  to  do,  because  he  was 
for  many  years  vestry  clerk  to  the  St.  James*  Yestry. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  being  vestry  clerk 
would  help  one  to  know  upon  whom  the  incidence  of 
that  rate  ultimately  fell. 

(Mr.  Pemiej-.)  No ;  but  it  is  not  general  knowledge, 
and  he  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  I  merely  say  that  it 
is  knowledge  that  ho  so  acquired. 

ii6,861.  iOhairman.)  Of  course,  tho  landlord  cannot 
get  any  benefit  from  a  reduction  of  rate  till  his  leases 
fall  in.   That  is  clear  P— Yes,  quite  so. 

26.862.  Up  to  that  time  it  must  fall  upon  the  occupier 
—the  rate  rising  or  falling?— If  the  rate  rises  or  fallu, 
the  lessee  is  the  person,  of  course,  who  derives  the 
benefit,  or  suffers  tho  loss.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that. 

26.863.  You  think,  when  the  leases  fall  in,  and  when 
there  comes  to  be  fresh  letting,  it  has  its  effect  on  tbo 
rents  P — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

'26,864.  Now  you  have  some  corrections  to  make  Oi 
tho  evidence  which  hag  already  been  given.  I  will  not 
atop  youj  you  most  really  go  on  in  your  own  way,  ami 
tell  us  any  corrections  you  wish  to  make  P — I  have  nut 
yet  put  in  all  the  Returns  of  tho  company. 

26.865.  Very  well.  Will  you  hand  in  the  Return 
ahowing  tho  distribution  of  your  capital  expenditure  ? 
— Yes. 

(The  witness  handed  in  Return.    Se6  Appendix  T,  -t.) 

26.866.  Will  you  also  hand  in  the  Return  as  to  your 
works  and  supply  P— Yes. 

(2*7*6  witness  handed  in  Return.    See  Appendix  T,  5.) 

26.867.  And  your  estimates  of  future  capital  expen- 
diture P — Yes. 

{The  witness  handed  in,  Esiimatee.    See  Appendix  T,  0.) 

26,867a.  I  see,  in  the  financial  return,  which  you 
handed  in  at  Question  26,587,  your  10  per  cent,  stork 
at  present  market  prices  sells  as  a  'i'35l.  etock  ? — Yes, 
about  that. 

26.868.  Your  7i  per  cent,  stock  at  its  present  selling 
price  produces  3-22  per  cent.? — Yes.  The  7i  per  cent, 
stock,  of  course,  is  better  secured  as  to  its  dividends ; 
and  that  accounts  for  the  10  per  cent,  selling  at  a  lower 
price. 

26.869.  Slighly  lower  ? — Fractionally  lower,  because, 
of  course,  the  10  pei-  cent,  shareholders  would  b^'nr  the 
brunt  of  any  increased  expenditure  in  the  first  instance. 
That  is  the  reason. 

26.870.  Why  sof — Because,  supposing  a  half  per 
cent,  on  our  10  ]ier  cent,  share,  we  will  say,  lakr^s 
roughly  iu  the  half-year  about  2,5001.,  and  suppo.^sinij 
our  expense  is  increased  by  the  2,.U>0/.,  or  3,(>00/.,  or 
4,000!.,  or  r>,000l,,  that  would  go  in  diminution  of 
the  10  per  cent,  shares  until  they  reached  Uie  7}  pur 
cent,  level, 

26.871.  Do  you  mean  you  would  go  on  paying  your 
7}  per  cent,  sharcholdora  your  maximum  ? — Vcs. 

26.872.  While  you  did  not  reach  the  maximum  with 
the  others  ? — Yes. 

26.873.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Arc  they  preference 
shareholders  P — No,  they  are  not. 

26.874.  {Chainium.)  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  arrange- 
ment or  management  on  the  part  of  your  directors  ? — 
That  is  all.  The  shares  were  created  in  1856,  and 
7J  per  cent,  was  then  the  highest  amount  which  tbo 
company  could  got ;  I  mean  get  of  profit — I  do  not 
mean  could  have  got  from  Parliament. 

S;6,875.  Then  you  do  not  regard,  I  gather.  Stock 
Exchange  quotations  as  beicg  any  true  estimate  of  the 
value  of  your  shares  P — No,  I  do  not.  If  you  will  just 
look  at  this,  there  is  one  point  which  will  illustrate  that 
very  well. 

26.876.  1  should  like  to  have  that  illustrated.  The 
last  price  of  your  10  per  cent,  shares  is  302^^2.  ? — Yes. 

26.877.  Why  is  not  that  the  fair  representation  of  the 
value  of  the  shares  ? — I  was  going  to  show  you  tho 
fluctuations.  To  toko  18P3,  the  10  per  cent,  shares 
stood  at  239}l.,  and  tho  7^  pi,-r  cent,  shares  stood  at 
199H'»  there  being  a  difference  of  just  401.  between  the 
two.   If  you  take  March  1896  to  Kkrch  1897  it  will 
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make  the  illastration,  perhaps,  better.  If  you  take  the 
7i  per  cent,  shares  in  March  189(5,  thoy  stood  at  227^, 
aQd  iu  Jtfaroh  1897  they  stood  at  •22^,  although  the 
amount  of  secority  was  exactly  identical. 

26.878.  {Mr.  Pember.)  The  smaller  shares  had  dropped 
more  than  the  larger  ones  ? — Yes,  the  smaller  shares 
dropped  by  3^.,  and  the  larger  shares  by  If.,  although 
the  smaller  interest  shares  at  that  time  had  their 
diridends,  as  I  have  said,  better  secured  than  the 
10  per  cents. 

26.879.  iOhairman.)  Better  secnred  simply  by  the 
goodwill  of  the  director-s,  because  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  statutes  why  they  should  be  better  secured. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  that  obliges  you  to 
rednce  the  maximum  on  the  10  per  cent,  shares  before 
you  touch  the  jnaxiinum  on  the  1\  P — ^You  cannot  do  it 
otherwise,  because  they  are  neither  of  them  preferenoe. 
Up  to  7^  per  cent.,  whatever  is  earned  has  to  De  divided 
equally  between  the  two  olasses  of  shareholders.  Sup- 
posing we  were  only  earning  5  per  cent.,  we  should 
pay<'>per  cent,  on  Irath  clasnes  of  shares,  %  ou  both 
clsiises  of  shares,  7  on  both  classes  of  shares,  7^  on  both 
classes  of  shares,  and  then  7}  per  cent,  on  the  7j|  per 
cent,  shares  and  8  and  8^  and  so  on  on  the  10  per  cents., 
and  then  if  we  fell  again,  it  would  be  from  8}  to  8  and 
from  8  to  7^  on  the  10  per  cent,  shares. 

26.880.  It  is  not  till  you  fall  below  1\  that  the  7i  per 
cent,  shares  can  suffer  any  loss  P — That  is  so. 

26.881.  What  you  have  said  simply  tthows  that  tho 
SK>ok  Exchange  are  not  always  quite  alive  to  the 
respective  volncs  of  the  two  classes  ^  Aarcs  P — Or  the 
shares  themselves.  In  fact,  there  is  no  true  dealing  on 
the  Stock  Sxclumge  in  liunboth  shares.  The  only 
time  that  shares  are  pnt  on  the  market  is  in  case  of 
death,  termination  of  trust,  or  because  of  a  person 
wmting  to  realise. 

26.882.  Termination  of  trust — your  shares  cannot  be 
held  by  trustees  P— We  do  not  take  notice  of  trusts,  but 
they  are  held  largely  on  trusts — very  largely. 

26.883.  Yon  mean  there  is  some  special  trust,  because 
it  is  not  an  ordinary  trustee  socnrityp — Let  me  illus- 
trate OTfn  very  common  practice,  which  is  this.  A  man 
has  a  large  holding  in  the  Lambeth  Company ; 
knows  very  well  that  if  that  were  realised  on  his  death 
it  would  bo  realised  at  a  loss,  and  so  he  leaves  it  tu  his 
trustees  to  realise  at  thdr  discretion,  wit^  liberty  to 
continue  the  existing  holdings.  But  if  they  realised, 
they  must  re- invest  in  trustee  stock  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  That  is  a  very  common  thing,  wd  I 
think  is  a  point  that  has  been  very  largely  overlooked 
by  the  witnesses  for  the  County  Council. 

26.884.  {Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  Will  not  the  sinking 
Fond  have  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  your 
stock  P — If  it  is  continued  I  daresay  it  will,  but,  as  I 
say,  I  hope  to  see  the  sinkius;  fund  abolished.  At  any 
rate  it  IS  much  too  small  to  have  that  effect  at 
present. 

26,88-5.  When  it  gets  to  16,000i.  a  year  it  m^  very 
much  enhance  the  price  of  stock  f — ^Yes.  huz  I  hope 
by  that  time  the  sinking  fnnd  will  be  abolished. 

26.886.  (Ghitirman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  302Ji. 
does  not  represent  the  present  value  of  a  10  per  cent. 
1001.  share  in  your  company  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does. 
This  price  was  lixed  when  the  bank  rate  was  very 
high,  and  much  to  my  astcuishment  our  shares  have 
not  gone  ui)  on  the  reduction  of  the  bank  rate.  I  fally 
anticipated  they  would,  but  they  have  not.  I  suppose 
it  in  because  there  have  been  no  dealings  in  them. 

26.887.  (Mr.  De  Sock  Parte}-.)  Are  the  figures  on  this 
paper  quotations,  or  are  they  actual  transactions  ? — 
Quotations  merely.  Of  actual  transactions  we  have 
very  few.  A  lai^e  number  of  our  transfers  are  merely 
for  a  nominal  consideration  from  one  set  of  tonstees  to 
another. 

26.888.  {Chairtnan.)  You  surely  would  not  put  the 
security  of  one  of  yonr  shares  as  being  such  that  an 
investor  wonld  be  content  with  anything  less  than 
3  per  cent.  ? — I  should  certainly  think  our  7J  per  cent, 
shares  are  of  that  description. 

26.889.  Such  that  a  man  should  buy  them  so  as  to 
get  less  than  8  per  cent,  upon  his  actual  outlay? — X 
should  think  our  7^  per  cent,  shares  arc  an  absolutely 
secnred  income. 

26.890.  As  good  as  consols  then  P — Practically.  See 
what  they  are.  You  have  fiot  406,000?.  only.  Behind 
tliifse  yon  have  got  a  njiUiou  iu  10  per  cunt,  shares 


which  are  receiving  full  dividends,  and  yon  have  got 
iu  addition  to  that  a  contingency  fund  of  20,O00Z.  bailt 
np  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

26.891.  Will  the  contingency  fund  help  out  tho 
future  dividends  ? — ^Yes,  if  necessary.  I  mean  to  say 
we  should  chiuge  the  contingency  fond  with  heavy 
expenses  of  renewal  like  the  renewal  of  a  trank  main  for 

instance. 

26.892.  Then  you  would  say  that  each  shareholder, 
if  his  share  was  purchased  ought  to  get  more  than 
302i.  10a.  P— I  say  ne  ought  to  get  his  present  incoma 
equally  well  secnred  and  equally  marketable. 

26,8&3.  What  security  wonld  yon  mention  in  the 
market  now  that  is  as  good  as  these  shares,  Colonial 
stock  should  you  sayP — I  think  you  will  find  ,  that 
ordinary  Pinglish  railways  are  nut  payitig  3  per  cent. 
I  should  regard  our  shares  as  better  secarities  than 
thoEe.  If  you  take  the  ordinary  English  railways 
ordinarjj  stocks  you  will  find  that  very  few  of  them 
are  paying  3  per  cent,  if  any ;  and  I  should  certainly 
olass  the  waterworks  securities  as  before  them. 

(Mr.  Jjawi$.)  They  pay  more  than  that  P 

(Mr,  Saljvwr  Browne.)  Tho  ordinary  do. 

{Wibiesg.)  Take  the  Great  Eastern  for  instance. 

26.894.  [Mr.  Letoia.)  Yes,  bnt  then  that  is  looking 
very  much  into  the  future  Y — Yes. 

26.895.  Take  the  North- Western,  and  tho  Hidlond, 
and  the  Grreat  Northern. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  Take  the  South  Western,  that  does  not 
pay  8  per  cent. 

{Mr.  JOetoia.)  I  think  it  will  be  found,  with  tho 
exception  of  Croat  Eastern  stocks,  that  alt  the  largo 

companies  pay  more  than  3  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Peindei-.)  The  South-Westeru  does  not.  I  wish 
it  did,  but  it  does  not. 

{Mr.  Lctoie,)  The  Great  Western  did  not  this  year, 
but  I  am  talking  of  ordinary  circumstances. 

(3fr,  Pemier.)  The  South- Western  does  not  The 
South- Western  pays  6^,  and  200  is  the  price. 

{Mr.  Littl^'.)  I  tliiuk  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Great  Eastern  does  not  pay  2. 

{Witnt'8g.)  Perhaps  I  pnt  that  rather  too  broadly 
Perhaps  I  should  have  said  i^ome  ordinary  railway 


Mr.  H. 
Wakins, 


stocks. 


"26,896.  {Chairman.)  Now,  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  corrections  that  yon  desire  to  make  in  the  evidence 
given  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  if  you  will 
mention  any  of  those  that  yon  really  think  material 
I  will  take  them,  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  go  through 
them  P— At  Qnestions  579.  I  should  sim|ily  luce  to  pomt 
out  a  correction. 

26.897.  What  do  you  say  about  that  f^It  seems  to 
be  assumed  there  that  management  by  the  London 
County  Council  wonld  prevent  conflict  of  authority. 
I  suggest  that  the  local  sewers  are  vested  in  title 
vestries  and  district  boards  now,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  embankments  and  one  or  two  special 
thoroughfares,  the  County  Council  is  not  even  the 
road  authority.  They  would  have  to  give  notice  to 
a  district  road  authority  be&>re  opening  a  street  to  lay 
or  repair  a  pipe  just  ad  the  companies  do.  There  u 
that  great  difference  between  the  ninctiona  of  munioipol 
corporations  in  the  provinces  and  the  London- Coonfy 
Connffll,  which  appears  to  have  hem  overlooked  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  London  County  Council.  They 
appear  to  have  assumed  that  tile  London  Coontiy 
Council  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  a  provincial 
corporation,  but  it  does  not. 

26.898.  No,  it  is  neither  the  road  aathority  nor  the 
sanitaij  authority  at  present  P— Nor  the  local  sewer 
authority. 

26.899.  That  is  quite  true,  nor  are  any  of  the  county 
councils  of  the  metropolitan  counties  ? — And  still  loss 
of  course  the  London  County  Council. 

26.900.  I  do  not  know  about  still  less Because 
they  have  not  got  the  main  sewers,  and  they  have  not 
got  the  Thames  Embankment. 

26.901.  {Mr.  BaJfour  Brovme.)  A.nd  they  have  no 
power  as  regards  water  supply  P — ^They  faave  no  power 
as  regards  water  supply. 

26.902.  {Chairman.)  They  would  have  to  be  inade 
water  anthoritiea  if  there  was  to  be  that  division  whioh 
tho  IxiudoQ  Connty  Conncil  agreed  fo*   Now  go  oq 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


3Ir.H.  with  your  corrections?— The  table  as  to  supply  per 

fFiAbnu.  head  put  in  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  at  Question  1244 

~ —  is  somewhat  misleadiutr.    I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  it 

aO  Fefa.-w  is  inteniional. 

96.903.  No,  yon  are  entitled  to  criticise,  and  oiitioiaa 
Rorerely,  if  you  like.  What  do  you  say  about  tbatP— 
I'he  population  estimated  by  the  company  in  1891,  was 
oalculated,  faking  the  Lambeth  Company  alone  at 
7  porsonB  per  supply.  The  corrected  quantity  in  1891 
of  the  conaumptioD  per  head,  is  given  by  Sir  Juexander 
Binnie  as  32'^.  That  figure  is  basis  on  a  different 
multiple.  The  company's  figure  was  seTeu  persons 
per  supply.  The  multiple  taken  by  the  water  examiner 
IS  only  6'24.  Aa  to  the  comparison,  consequently, 
between  the  years  1891  and  1896,  either  colnmn  2  or 
column  6  is  wrong.  The  proper  comparison  is  as 
follows.  The  corrected  quantity  in  1891  i^^  given 
by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  at  32*34,  iasLead  of  U4  06  or 
rate  per  head  in  1896  is  given  as  35*02,  instead  of 
31-21  compared  with  30-36  in  1891. 

26.904.  (MajoT'Chrieral  8coU.)  The  common  base  of 
comparison  would  be  35-02  in  1896  and  34-06  in  1891  P 
—Tea,  that  is  taking  the  water  examiner's  multiple. 

26.905.  Both  mnltaples  in  Hiat  Company  being  the 
same  P— Tes. 

26.906.  It  being  6-24  P  — Yes.  If  you  alter  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie's  figores,  32'34  to  34'06,  you  have 
a  correct  comparison, 

26.907.  {Okairman.)  Ton  altered  them  the  other  way 
just  now  by  taking  the  lower  multiple  in  each  cose  P — 
No,  I  took  the  higher  multiple  in  each  case. 

26.908.  You  took  the  multiple  of  7?— The  multiple 
of  7  instead  of  6*24.  In  either  case  it  shows  the  oom- 
purison  to  be  incorrect.   That  is  the  only  point. 

26.909.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  applies  to  all 
the  other  companies  in  that  table*  do  yon  P— I  think  it 
mast.  I  think  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  show  it.    I  have  got  that  here. 

(Chaii'mcMt.)  I  am  afraid  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  is  not 
here  to-day. 

f3fi-.  Balfowr  Browne.)  No,  he  is  not  here. 

(TTAfKM.)  Take  the  New  Birer  Company,  1891. 

26,010.  (Ohamnan.)  What  does  that  showP— Tho 
Water  Sxaminers  figure  in  column  2  would  be  29'44, 
so  that  it  would  no  doubt,  apply  to  all  of  them. 

26.911.  Your  compauy  seem  to  have  suggested  that 
in  the  future  they  would  only  wont  25  gallons  per 

head  P— Yes. 

26.912.  Whereas,  in  fact,  in  1896,  they  wanted 
31-21  

{Bvi'  John  DoringUM.)  That  is  according  to  your  own 
figure. 

26.913.  {Chairman.)  According  to  the  last  figure  you 
have  just  given  35-02  in  1896. 

26.914.  Yes,  that  is  in  the  table,  but  you  have 
corrected  that  to  31 '21  P — Tbnt  was  taking  the  hasiB 
that  was  laid  before  Lord  Balfoui's  Commission. 

26.915.  I  do  not  care  what  ba»id  it  was,  I  thought 
yon  told  us  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  figures  were 
wrong  P — Yes. 

26.916.  And  that  instead  of  35*02  for  that  rote  per 
head  in  1896,  we  ought  to  take  31*21  P — ^I  do  not  care 
which  column  is  altered. 

26.917.  Bat  then  did  you  tell  us  that  just  now ;  is 
that  right  or  wrong  P— Yes,  on  the  basis  of  the  1891 
figures.   He  has  taken  two  different  bases. 

26.918.  (Sir  Jolvn  Dorington.)  Which  figure  ought 
you  to  alter  F — I  do  not  care  which. 

26.919.  But  you  have  altered  both.  You  have  altered 
3&-S4i  into  30*36  P— I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  my 
point  clear.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  was  arguing  that 
our  supply  was  going  up  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  because 
from  1891  to  1896  it  had  increased  by  three  gallons  per 
head,  whereas  it  is  not  so;  it  only  had  increased  by 
something  under  one. 

26.920.  {(Jhairman.)  But  in  either  case  correct  your 
figures  aa  you  like,  it  is  muoh  more  than  25  gallons 
per  head  that  you  yourself  suggested  P — ^Yes. 

26.921.  Do  yon  abandon  that  as  being  a  wrong 
'  suggestion  P—That  was  before  I  was  connected  with 

the  Company 


26.922.  I  dare  say,  but  do  you,  now  that  yon  are 
connected  with  the  Comrouy,  agree  that  25  gallons 
per  head  is  not  enough  P— I  do. 

26.923.  That  is  all  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  was  pro- 
fessing to  prove  P  —  No,  8ir  Alexander  Binnie  was 
giving  our  rate  of  increase  as  a  very  much  greater 
rate  than  really  exiscs. 

26.924.  There  is  not  go  great  an  increase  as  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  put,  but  there  is  an  increase  P— 
Yes. 

26.925.  That  is  in  your  rate  of  supply  per  head,  and 
it  is  far  beyond  what  you  yourselves  estimated.  I 
do  not  know,  I  am  sni  e,  whon~I  suppose  in  1891  — 

{Mr.  PcTnber.)  It  is  *85  of  a  gallon. 

(WitneiB.)  The  increase  is  0*85  instead  of  over  2. 

26.926.  {Sir  John  Ihringim.)  How  shall  we  leavo 
these  figures?  Shall  we  leave  »2'34  alone P  If  so,  what 
shall  we  put  for  the  35  02  P— If  you  leave  the  35  02  aud 
alter  the  other  one  to  34*06. 

26.927.  {Major-General  ScoH.)  Had  not  you  better 
drop  the  odd  figures  ?— That  is  what  I  am  suggesting. 

26.928.  You  will  moke  it  much  more  simple  by 
adhering  to  the  fignres  36*02  and  3*  06.  Those  are  the 
figures  in  the  published  tables  P — Yes,  that  is  the 
correction  I  suggest. 

26.929.  {Chairman.)  Now  go  on  with  your  corrections, 
please  P — 1  think  the  next  one  I  need  trouble  you  with 
IS  upon  Question  1377.  That  is  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  

26.930.  What  Tegnlation  P— The  water  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  depth  at  which  pipes  must  be  laid. 
There  are  two  points  there.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  I 
think,  has  perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  it  might  be  inferred 
from  his  reply,  suggested  that  the  Company  are  bound 
to  place  their  pipes,  by  statute,  at  a  sufficient  depth  to 
give  a  connection  at  2  feet  6  inches.  The  regulation 
pays  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  regulation  deals  with 
three  conditions ;  first  of  all,  pipes  laid  in  the  opon 
ground — that  is,  laid  in  actual  contact  with  the 
earth.  A  pipe  so  laid  must  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  2  feet 
6  inches.  If  that  depth  caunot  be  obtained,  then,  in 
the  second  case,  they  mast  not  be  laid  in  open  groued. 
The  third  condition  is  that  pipes  in  exposed  conditions 
must  be  properly  protected ;  such,  for  instance,  as  pipes 
crossing  an  open  area. 

26.931.  But,  pardon  me,  Question  1377,  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  was  suggesting  regulations  that 
might  be  made,  and  ought  to  be  mode,  in  order  to 
secure  pipes  from  being  fractured  by  frost.  Ar9  you 
upon  Question  1377  P— Yes.  I  think  I  have  rather 
misunderstood  that  question. 

26.932.  He  does  net  say  that  is  the  regulation  now, 
but  that  is  what  he  suggests  ought  to  be  the  regula^ 
tion?— Yes,  but  I  do  suggest  most  strongly  that  ^pth 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  protection  agamst 
frost. 

26.933.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  you  laid  your  pipe 
upon  the  surface  that  it  would  not  be  more  likely  to 
freeze  than  if  laid  at  a  depth?  —  Not  if  yon  had 
sufficient  draught.  Our  experience  of  1895  showed 
this,  that  we  had  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  pipe  laid 
at  two  feet,  which  kept  perfectly  open  through  the 
frost.  We  bad  a  5-inch  pipe  laid  at  a  depth  of  .T  feet 
4  inches,  and  a  7-inch  pipe  laid  at  a  depth  of  3  te^ 
2  inches,  both  of  which  froze. 

26.934.  Because  there  was  no  current  through  P— 
Because  there  was  no  draught  from  th«n.  I  suppoBe 
such  a  thing  as  a  5-inch  pipe  or  a  7-inch  pipe  freezing 
is  practically  unknown  in  suoh  a  climate  as  that  of 
England. 

26.935.  {Major-GeTteral  Scott.)  I  suppose  you  will 
admit  that  in  this  latitude,  at  a  certain  depth,  the 
earth  is  never  froseuP — At  avoiy  alight  depth, 'as  a 
rule.  * 

26.936.  The  earth  is  not  frozen  P— The  earth  is  not 
frozen. 

26.937.  Not  in  winter  P— No. 

26.938.  Therefore,  if  you  lay  your  pipes  in  the  ground 
you  have  at  any  rate  a  certain  advantage  in  keeping 
your  temperature  at  a  point  at  which  the  pipe  will  ntrt 
be  frozen  P— It  is  a  very  slight  advantage,  because  you 
must  remember  the  temperature  at  which  yea  turn 
the  water  into  the  pipe  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
If  you  have  a  long  continuance  of  very  low  temperature 
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yon  Tery  soon  chill  the  iinmcdiatJ  neighbourhood  of 
the  pipe  and  locally  freeze  Jnst  the  fnngo  of  enrth 
round  ihe  pipe^  and  thereforo  the  pipe  practically 
might  be  in  the  open  air  as  well  as  at  tnat  depth. 

26,S39.  Yon  have  a  reaerroir  of  heat  in  the  earth  at 
(Mch  side  of  that  pipe  which  will  extend  to  any 
di^ance  ? — Downwards. 

26,fMO.  Downwards  and  horizontally  to  any  distance  ? 
—Tbaif  of  cunrse,  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
contonrof  the  land. 

26,9^1.  It  may,  bat  at  any  rate  thab  idea  oE  Biuking 
pipes  has  been  rery  snccea^fully  adopted  overywhero, 
haa  it  not? — As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  laying  all  onr 
p]f«s  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  9  inches. 

26,9-42.  Then  you  have  thrown  over  your  theory  that 
it  docs  not  matter  how  deep  your  pipes  are  laid? — I 
believe  it  is  a  queetlon  of  sentiment  more  than  anything 
else. 

26,943.  Why  is  it  sentiment  

26^44.  (Carman.)  20,0002.  you  hare  spent  on  pure 
sentiment — yon  must  be  a  very  sentimental  company  P 
—Bat  it  has.  at  any  rate,  all  come  out  of  the  share- 
holders pockets,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  What  wo 
felt  was  this,  that  if  another  froat  came  and  we  had  put 
oar  pipes  2  feet  9  inches  down,  we  should  be  less  open 
to  criticism  than  if  we  had  kept  them  at  2  feet.  !niat 
19  the  gam  and  substance  of  it.  You  may  regard  the 
20,0002.  sunk  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  criticism. 


26,945.  I  see,  yonr  withers  are  getting  a  little  galled 
—I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  getting  aoon8tome< 
to  it. 


26,M6.  Then  go  on  with  your  corrections,  please  ? — 
Qsestion  1514,  in  tbo  next  important  point,  and  tb.it 
asun  is  merely  correcting  a  comparison  of  Sir 
Jjexander  Binnie's.  The  same  correction  holds  good 
there.  In  colnmns  4  and  5,  there  are  two  different 
bases.  The  company,  in  1&92*  bused  their  estimate  for 
1^1,  on  an  assumed  popu1ai.ion  of  1,133,141,  and  a 
sopply  of  25  gallons  per  head,  or  a  total  of  28,411,025 
gMlons.  For  the  ^ame  population,  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission estimate  35  ^lons  per  head  as  theavcragu 
and,  therefore,  it  might  not  be  reached  in  all  the 
districts,  but  fur  that  same  population,  the  supply 
would  he  39,772,435  gallong,  so  that  a«iin  if  Sir 
Alexander  Binuie  had  taken  the  proper  ngnres,  the 
same  basis  as  he  takes  in  bis  last  column  

26,947.  Which  figure  of  his  do  yon  say  is  wrong  P— 
The  52  millions  should  be  39,r73,435. 

26,943.  It  is  Tory  difficult  to  remember  all  these 
tebles,  bnt  ii  T  recollect  aright,  that  estimate  of  52  odd 
million  gallons  which  your  company  would  require  in 
1931,  was  based  upon  the  figure  that  you  yonrselves 
had  stated  would  be  required  in  1896.  namely, 
22  millions .° — No,  not  if  yon  take  that.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  oolnmn  4  as  I  read  it  is  represented  to  be 
the  company's  estimate.  If  so,  I  say  it  is  not  the 
company  8  estimate,  bnt  the  company's  estimate  was 
39,7^,435.  1  do  not  think  this  is  material  except  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  admit  those  fignres  at  all. 

26.949.  What  figures  P  —  Neither  Sir  Alexandra- 
Binnie'N  nor  my  correction,  because  he  has  taken 
rimply  the  18*2  of  the  Balfour  OommiBsion. 

26.950.  It  is  so  difficnlt  to  go  back  to  a  table  that  was 
put  in  months  and  months  ago.  Yon  say  this  table 
that  you  are  now  critioifiing  professes  to  be  based  upon 
the  company's  basis  P — Yes,  and  that  is  what  I  say  it 
ia  not.  If  yon  take  the  company's  basis  throagboat, 
yon  must  correct  that  52  millions  to  39  millions.  That 
IS  the  whole  point. 

26,961.  [Mr,  Pember.)  As  far  as  you  are  conoerned  P 
—As  far  as  the  lAmbeth  Company  is  concerned.  I 
only  wish  to  keep  the  Commission  straight  on  questions 
of  comparison.  That  is  the  only  object  of  making  these 
corrections. 

(ChairfHan.)  I  am  not  in  the  least  saying  that  yonr 
correction  is  not  valid,  but  it  is  difficult  to  remember 
what  a  table  is  about  which  we  saw  a  year  ago  vr  more. 

{Ma^or-Oeneml  Beoit).  How  did  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
get  this  figure  of  52  millions. 


26.952.  {Chairman.)  Tliat  is  what  I  want  to  find  out  ?    Mr.  H. 
— By  altering  the  multiple.    On  the  first  figure,  the  Wilktau. 
figure  in  1891  he  has  taken  the  company's  multiple  of  — — 
Beren,  and  iit  column  4  he  has  taken  the  multiple  of  >0Feb.'9tf 
6'24.    I  say  if  you  take  one  multiple  for  one  column,     — ' 

yon  must  take  the  same  multipV  fur  ihe  other,  that  ia 
alt.  The  point  is  this  that  ho  oatimated  our  require- 
ments at  a  very  much  larger  figure  than  they  will  be 
if  the  same  basis  is  taken  for  both  calcalations. 

26.953.  I  think  that  cuuclnsion  upon  what  yonr 
requirements  will  be  in  19S1  is  based  upon  yonr  own 
statement  of  what  you  had  to  give  in  1896,  namely  that 
■2->,79:J,000  ?— No. 

26.954.  Where  does  that  come  from.  That  socms  to 
be  what  you  yourself  stated  would  be  required  in  1896  P 
—  But  we  did  not  state  it.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  there 
mixed  up  the  evidence  of  other  oompanies  with  the 
evidence  which  wo  gave  before  the  S^eot  Committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  not  applying  for  an 
increased  quantity  of  water  in  1896,  and,  therefore,  we 
had  no  occasion  to  make  a  statement  to  Sir  Joseph 
Pease's  Committee. 

26.955.  {Mv.  Fenibei:)  Wo  were  in  Parliament  in 
1896  P — We  were  in  Parliament  in  1896,  but  not  for  an 
increased  take  of  water. 

26.956.  (Chairman.)  It  is  quite  true  that  neither  for 
you  nor  for  himself  does  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  give 
any  reterenoo  to  Justify  that  figure ;  bnt,  however,  you 
have  made  yo^r  correction  P — Then  I  should  like  to 
point  out  on  that  same  table  that  calculatiocg  founded 
on  a  comparUou  between  any  two  periods  are  fnllaciouH. 
If  I  may  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  Report  you  will  find  that  the  average  daily 
supply  of  the  Lambeth  Company  in  18sl  was  17.645,470 
gallons,  in  1886  that  had  fallen  to  17.582,417  gallons, 
BO  that  you  see  if  I  took  my  estimate  on  that  period  of 
five  years,  I  should  go  on  in  a  diminishing  quantity, 
although  in  the  meantime  the  average  population 
supplied  had  {-oiio  up  from  459,000  to  537,000. 

26,9o7.  {Major-Ge^ieral  ScoH.)  You  argue  from  that 
tliat  yon  ought  not  to  take  the  short  period,  but  that  » 
you  ought  to  take  ns  long  a,  period  as  possible  P — You 
ought  to  do  neither,  because  if  yon  take  one  year 
isolated  from  the  others,  yon  may  get  either  an 
exceptionally  good,  or  an  exceptionally  bad  year.  The 
period  between  1891  and  1896  is  an  example  of  both. 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  takes  a  period  of  five  years  exactly 
10  years  later,  1891  to  1896,  and  be  shows  that  there  is 
an  enormous  inorcaso  in  the  consumption.  I  say  if  yon 
take  five  years  I  am  an  mi^ch  entitled  io  claim  a 
diminution  in  future  requirements  as  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  is  an  increase.  My  recollection  of  ISifl  is  this : 
that  it  was  a  veiT  cold  year  right  up  to  Juue  ;  1896,  on 
the  contrary  followed  a  year  of  severe  frost,  and  was  a 
droughty  year. 

26,058.  If  you  take  a  period  like  'JO  years,  for 
instance,  there  are  finctnations  due  to  accidental 
increases  and  decreases,  and  you  divide  thobe  differ- 
ences over  20  years? — But  you  must  not  take  the 
terminals —yon  must  avoid  the  terminals,  because, 
otherwise,  you  might  take  a  very  rainy  year  the 
first  year,  and  a  very  dry  year  the  twentieth  year,  and 
that  would  not  give  you  a  fair  comparison.  If  you 
wore  to  take  an  average  of  a  period  of  years  in  an 
interval  of  20  years,  I  agree  that  that  would  be  right. 

26.959.  Spread  over  20  years,  the  probability  of  error 
is  less  than  if  spread  over  a  shorter  period? — I  do  not 
say  that — not  if  yon  lake  terminals  in  each  case. 

26.960.  {Sir  John  JOoringlcn.)  No,  the  terminal  itself 
may  be  an  exceptional  period  P  —  Yes,  in  either 
direction. 

26.961.  {Chairman.)  Then,  is  there  no  means  of 
forming  any  estimate  from  the  jtast  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future  P — ^Tbe  safest  estimate  is  that  of 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission — population.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  take  any  other  reliable  estimate. 

26.962.  Fopnlation,  and  so  much  per  head  ? — ^Yeii. 

26.963.  If  you  would  kindly  go  through  yonr  list  of 
eorrections,  and  only  insist  upon  what  yon  think  are 
material,  I  should  be  obliged  P — I  hava  done  that,  and 
there  will  be  very  few.  But  there  are  soma  very 
important  corrections  to  bQ  rot^e  financially. 


,The  witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.] 
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Kajor-Ooneral  Alexander  De  Courct  Scctt,  B.E!. 
BoBEET  Lewis,  Esq. 

Cecil  Owbh,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Balfow  Browne,  Q.O.,  nnd  Hr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Coansel  for  the  London  GimnfcT  Ooanoil. 

^r.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Claude  BaggdLlay,  Q.0-,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  Biver  and  Sonthwark  and 

Vaiuthall  Water  CompanieB. 
wlr.  LiUler,  Q.C.  and  Mr.  Lewis  Coward  appeared  as  Oonnsel  foe  the  Kent  Watorworka  Company. 
Mr.  Pembei-,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lamheth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 

"Waterworks  Compame.s. 
Sir  Joseph  Leese,  Q.C.,  M,P.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Council. 
Mr.  Ridearda  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworke  Company. 
Lord  Udbei'i  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
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Mr.  G.  Prim-  Goldney  (Eememhrancer^  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


'  Mr.H. 
2lFeV99 


Mr.  Harrt  Wilkikb  re-called  and  farther  examined. 


26,tf8^  {Ohairm-xn.)  We  iriU  go  on  with  your  cor- 
reotions  P — ^Thoro  are  two  small  points  in  my  jesterda^'a 
evidenco  to  which  I  shonld  like  to  refer.  The  first  is 
as  to  the  identity  of  charge  not  boiug  synonymous 
with  cqnalitiy  of  burden.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
thac  at  qnestion  11.107  an  independent  witness,  Mr. 
Leete,  stated  that  for  a  house  possessing  the  same 
acoommodation  at  Kensington,  bo  paid  twice  a3  much 
in  water  rate  as,  I  think  it  was,  in  Highbury,  although 
the  Bsale  charge  was  identical.  The  point  was,  thac  be 
was  paying  twice  fis  much  per  gallon  at  Kensington  as 
he  was  at  Highbury,  showing  tiiat  equality  of  charge 
and  equality  of  burden  are  by  no  moans  synonymous. 

26,965.  "With  the  same  rents  you  get  a  very  different 
house — that  is  what  yon  mean  P — Yes,  that  is  the 
point. 

26>9tl6.  With  the  same  rents  in  different  parts  of 
London,  thcroforo,  with  the  same  charge,  you  get  a 
very  different  amount  of  accommoclatiou  P — Yes,  quite 
so. 

26,9U7.  That  is  cl-.-ar  ?— Then  tlio  second  point  was 
as  regards  the  supply  in  Croydon,  which  was  trans* 
ferrod  from  the  company  to  the  corporation  last  year. 
I  °aid  I  thought  it  was  a  case  of  the  builder.  I 
thonght  it  was  a  qnestion  of  fittings  then,  but  I  find  it 
was  a  change  of  ownership.  Wo  received  a  letter  from 
the  borough  engineer  of  Croydon  simply  saying,  "  As 

there  is  a  change  of  ownership,  and  as  the  new 
"  owner  is  going  to  live  in  the  house,  he  wishes  to 
"  have  our  water.  Will  yon  kindly  allow  the  transfer- 
"■  ence  to  be  made  on  Thursday  morning  P  "  Would 
you  like  to  have  the  report  I  referred  to  yesterday. 

26,968.  What  report  is  that  ?— On  town  holdings.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  have  it.  It 
deals  with  the  questicii  of  the  altimate  incidence  of 
taxation. 

26,963.  I  think  wo  will  keep  cloai'  of  that,  if  we  can. 
Will  yon  kindly  go  on  with  the  corrections  you  wish  to 
make  in  the  evidence  P — With  regard  to  the  table 
handed  in  at  Qaestion  2245. 1  merely  call  attention  to 
the  fac;t  that  Mr.  Haward  omits  the  preminms  to  the 
amount  of  50,953Z.  which  the  company  had  raised  on 
their  shares  and  stock, 

26,070.  He  makes  out  your  capital  thore  to  bo 
;,S69^i74(.P-ye8. 


26,971.  You  say  to  that  must  bo  added,  whatP— 
50,953^.  He  is  right  with  regard  to  tho  capital.  But 
wu  hud  50,9532.  to  be  expended  in  capital  purposes 
which  was  not  bearing  interest. 

26,97^.  {Sir  John  BoriiiQlon.)  To  fill  the  gap  of 
ordinary  7  per  cent.  ? — Xo,  it  was  on  tho  10  per  cent, 
shares  and  4  per  cent,  debenture  stock. 

'  20,973.  (3fr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  It  should  be  bracketed 
onto  the  l,043,000i.P— No,  I  think  the  capital  raised 
is  correct,  but  not  the  capital  expended.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  a  separate  sam  altogether. 

26.974.  ((7/tafrman.}  He  has  put  in  premiums  on 
debentures  P— Yej  ;  ^at  was  raised  under  the  auction 
clauses. 

26.975.  Were  not  these  other  premiums  of  50,000L 
raised  under  the-  auction  cl&uscsP — ^Yep,  part  of  it  was 
raised  under  the  anotion  clauses.  The  1,141Z.  which 
he  has  put  in  are  the  premiimis  which  aro  to  he 
regarded  as  part  of  the  authorised  capital,  under  our 
Act  of  1896.  In  addition  to  that,  we  received  50,9581. 
in  premiums  on  shares  and  4  per  cent,  debentnre  stock, 
which  does  not  form  part  of  the  authorised  capital. 

26,970.  {Mr.  Dc  Buck  Fo^-ier.)  And  the  4  per  cent, 
debentures  ?— And  the  4  per  cent,  debentnros.  The 
figure  with  the  exact  amount  was  put  in  yesterday. 

26.977.  (Sir  John  Borington  )  Docs  not  that  foi-m  part 
of  the  350,OOOZ.  P— It  would  bo  in  addition  to  that. 

26.978.  Then  that  ought  to  stand  as  400,0001..  oucfat 
it  not  P— No. 

26.979.  {Mr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  You  wish  it  to  bo  added 
to  capital  expenditure,  but  not  to  capital  P — Quito  so. 

{Chaimum.)  The  heading  says,  "  Capital  raised, 
authorised,  und  expended." 

26.980.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  You  mean  that  the 
1,000,000^  odd  should  be  increased  at  the  bottom  of  the 

columu  ? — Yes. 

26.981.  Increased  by  50.0002.  P— Yet,  inoreased  by 

50,000/. 

26.982.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  Is  not  that  sum  the 
total  of  all  tho  figures  in  that  column  P — That  is  so  ; 
but  that  is  simply  the  total  q|  tho  (:apital  raised  and 
anthorise^t 
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26  h83.  Tea ;  but  lUl  the  fignrcB  in  that  column  make 
BP  the  total  of  1,869,0001.  P— Yes. 

i>6.9W.  Tberefore,  if  yon  add  50,000L  to  the  total 
iritboat  patting  it  in  somewhere  amongst  the  items, 
TOO  wonld  be  irroiig  P— I  think  the  propor  way  would 
h  to  put  it  in  at  the  bottom  as  ^reminms  raised,  not 
fomiiiS  pAi^  of  tho  anthcrised  ca])itak. 

A  separato  heading  ? — A  sepai-ate  item. 

^.ftj6.  iChaimum.)  I  do  not  qnite  see  what  bearing 
thit  has  npon  the  ralue  of  year  company  to  a 
purchsMr.  because  the  company  could  not  avail  ituelf 
nfthe  f&ct  that  it  had  iipent  that  50,000£.,  inasmuch  as 
it  cannot  produce  any  income.  It  only  goes  to  swell 
{be  inooue  of  the  authorised  capital  ? — Timt  is  bo.  It 
is  capital  not  bearing  interest ;  and,  therefore,  tho 
apitsi  which  does  beai-  interesc  pro  tanto  deriTes  u 
benefit- 

iChaiman.)  Quite  true. 

ilir.  BalfottT  Srovine.)  That  is,  it  is  a  better  security 
fro  tanto. 

26,967.  (Ciairman.)  Yes,  it  is  better  secured.  It 
doe'  not  raise  the  Talne  of  the  undertaking  in  any  way  P 
-Xot  in  the  slightest  degree. 

26,988.  Ejtcept  in  that  way  ? — Except  in  that  way. 

%9S0.  {Mr.  Peniber.)  It  raiBes  it  to  the  vendors 
just  to  that  ffictentP — By  the  value  of  tiie  increased 
Eeeurity. 

26,P90.  (Chairman.)  Then  go  on,  please,  with  tho 
cnrrections  ? — ^With  regard  to  the  table  put  in  at  Qces* 
tion  2258,  there  are  some  o:)rreotion8.  Mr.  Haward  has 
efidently  taken  tho  Firth  returns  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  has  omitted  tho  first  half-year  for  1872. 
His  figaies  for  187^  are  for  six  months  only.  In  tho 
tint  half-year  of  t^t  year  there  wera  18,o78i.  raised. 

(3fr.  BaJfour  Brotom )  If  it  would  save  Mr.  "Wilkins's 
time,  and  your  time.  I  think  these  matters  might  easily 
be  w^eed.  For  instance,  I  find  nrith  regard  to  the 
^9-^.  at  once  from  their  returns  that  we  are  tttou^ — 
we  have  missed  out  that ;  but  I  think  if  Mr.  Wilkms 
Till  pat  h^self  in  communication  with  Mr.  Saward, 
we  might  agree  everything,  and  hand  in  a  written 
sutemmit,  and  so  save  your  Lordship's  time. 

[Chairman.)  That  woald.  I  think,  save  time.  Of 
oonrBe  these  corrections  are  important ;  but  still  they 
tie  Tory  minute. 

{Mr.  Bal/owr  Brovme.)  Thev  have  a  perfect  right  to 
btre  them  on  the  notes  somwow ;  but  it  seems  a  pity 
to  wa^te  tiu;e  over  them. 

>  Wiiiie»8.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  would  answer 
my  purpose,  because  we  might  want  ourselves  to 
explain  as  we  go  along.  Wrong  inferences  have  been 
lirawn  from  these  figures ;  and  the  table  put  in  at 
Qncstiou  2208  is  a  case  in  point. 

26.991.  (Cliairman.)  What  is  the  wrong  inference 
ihcre  ? — The  wrong  inference  there  ia  that  Mr.  Haward 
has  included  in  1872,  l.OOOi. ;  in  1373,  lO.BOOZ. ;  in 
1874. 10,3001. ;  in  1875,  6,000/. ;  and  in  1877.  56.0301. ; 
making  a  total  of  82.8301.,  which  were  raised  by 
terminable  debentures,  and  have  been  replaced  by 
debenture  stock. 

26.992.  I  cannot  follow  any  one  of  these  figures  in 
this  table  ? — ^Ko ;  but  they  are  included  in  the  total. 

26,99.'i.  Which  total?— The  amount  of  stock  raised 
Te&r  by  year.  We  i-aised  a  certain  amount  in  per- 
manent capital,  and  a  certain  amount  in  terminable 
•lelientures.  "Mr.  Haward  has  added  these  together. 
When  those  terminable  debentures  are  replaced  by 
debenture  stock,  Mr.  Haward  adds  them  in  again. 

2'i,994.  {Mr.  Pmher.)  Will  you  show  when  that  is  ?— 
tea ;  yon  can  see  that. 

26.995.  {Chairman.)  Take  anjr  one  year;  because  if 
you  fly  from  year  to  year  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible 
le  follow  yon.  He  says  that  in  1873  you  paid,  up  in 
Kiipect  of  Btoek  taken  at  jior,  23,5921.,  and  the  premium 
Tame  was  2,773/.  Is  that  wrong  P — What  year  ia  that, 
may  I  aak. 

29.996.  1873.  You  have  given  a  correction  for  1872, 
ud  yon  say  the  figures  for  18^  are  for  the  half-year 

only  P—Yes. 

29.997.  (Jfr.  BaHfoitr  Browne.)  The  st4tement  seentfl 
I.,  lure  been  correct  that  it  was  paid  up  each  Tear, 
vLether  it  was  terminable  or  not  P — Certunly ;  that  is 
tu  aay  the  amount  is  correct. 


26.998.  It  was  naid  up  P— Part  of  it  was  subseqiMntly  Mr.  B. 
replaced.  ll'iUm*. 

26.999.  {Chairman.)  But  what  part  of  it  was  P   Do  TT",-. 
be  a  little  definiU  pleaseP— Take  the  year  ending  * 
March  1873;  the  snm  of  10,50C2.,  which  was  appareutlT 
included  there,  would  be  subsequently  redeemed  and 
replaced  by  permanent  stock. 

27.000.  iSvr  John  Dorington.)  And  is  included  in  the  ■ 
subsequent  figures  somewhere  V — Somewhere. 

27.001.  But  do  you  know  where? — No. 

27.002.  Thou  how  do  yon  know  that  it  is  duplicated  P— 
Because  of  the  total. 

(Mr.  PeriAar.)  If  he  tells  us  how  he  knows  it  is 

duplicated,  then  we  shall  get  at  it. 

{Chainnan.)  Yes. 

{WilneM.)  Then  supposing  we  pass  from  that  tabic 
for  a  moment,  and  take  thatnanded  in  at  question  2353. 
I  think  that  will  illustrate  my  pointmore  clearly.  You 
will  seo  there  that  the  capital  apparently  has  been 
increased.  IfyoutakeMr.  Haward's  figures  of 959,6972.,  ^ee 
200,0001.,  and  49,5002.,  you  will  get  a  total  increase  of  ss,44«. 
1,209,1971.  That  is  the  apparent  increase  in  the  oom- 
pany's  capital. 

27.003.  (Mr.  Vemhm:)  Since  when  ?— From  187^  to 
1897.  Now,  if  you  take  the  figures  of  the  capital  of 
the  compsny  on  the  30th  of  September  1871,  from  the 
company's  accounts,  the  figures  then  were,  inoludini^ 
1>ond  debt,  954,5832.  On  the  33th  of  September  1897. 
it  was  1,851,1412.,  showing  an  incrc^ase  in  the  28  years 
of  896,6582. 

27.004.  What  was  the  last  year  you  took?— Tho  30th 
of  September  1897.  I  believe  those  are  the  date^  which 
Mr.  Haward  has  taken. 

27.005.  Then  how  does  that  diGFer  from  Mr.  Haward's 
result?— By  something  like  300,0001. 

27.006.  Do  yon  mean  he  gives  300.0002.  too  much  P— 
Yes ;  because  he  has  included  the  amount  we  hare 
raised  in  the  meantime  in  terminable  debentures  which 
have  been  redeemed  or  replaced  by  debenture  stock. 

27.007.  (Mr.  Pemiei-.)  And  it  included  the  debenturo 
stock,  too  P— It  included  the  debenture  stock  too. 

27.008.  You  find  that,  I  suppose,  by  makine  up  your 
own  accounts,  and  seeing  that  the  exact  diflerence 
was  the  sum  of  those  terminable  annuities  ?  —  Yes, 
that  is  80;  and  I  have  traced  it  also  by  the  Firth 
return,  from  which  Mr.  Haward  has  evidently  taken 
his  figiircb. 

27.009.  (Jlfr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Conld  you  in  each 
year  show  the  debenturo  stock  that  was  only  iu 
replacement  of  thia  bond  debt  ?  —  The  whole  of  the 
terminable  debentures  have  been  redeemed  and  re- 
placed by  debenture  stock.  It  would  bo  the  sum  of  it 
that  would  bo  that  amount. 

27.010.  But  could  yon  show  us  how  mnch  of  this 
terminable  debenture  stock  was  issaed  in  each  year  ?— 

Yes,  I  could  do  that. 

27.011.  (Mr.  Pem*«r.)  Will  you  forgive  me,  but  I  am 
trying  to  find  it  out.  Will  yon  tell  us  how  yonr  figure 
is  arrived  at? — ^Yes. 

27.012.  How  is  ^our  200.0002.  or  300,000^  mode  up 
whi<^  you  say  he  is  wrong  in  P  I  see,  on  your  paper  yon 
say  this,  and  perhaps  you  will  cii  e  the  noble  Lord  a 
little  explanation  about  it : — "  Mr.  Haward  has  omitted 
"  to  explain  (a)  That  abend  debt  of  230,950/.  in  1871  has 
**  sinoe  be«i  replaced  by  permanent  capital."  P — YeS{  I 
was  going  to  say  that  my  first  figure,  the  figure  that  I 
gave  you  as  the  amount  of  capital  on  30th  September 
1871.  inclodod  a  bond  debt  of  2^0,9502.,  which  has  been 
replaced  bv  permanent  debenture  stock.  If  you  add 
that  230,95*02..  and  the  82,8302.,  and  deduct  the  l.UIi. 
premiums  forming  part  of  tbe  capital,  that  ought  to 
ualauco  the  discrepancy  of  312,6392. 

27.013.  That  is  what  I  mean.  If  you  find  that  tho 
discrepancy  is  exactly  balanced  iu  those  sums,  it  goen 
very  tar  to  justify  the  inference  that  yon  are  right, 
and  that  Mr.  Haward  is  wrong  ? — I  have  not  aotiully 
^t  the  snm  hero,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  so. 

(JTr.  Pmber.)  As  to  what  turns  upon  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  your  inqniry,  my  Xiord,  that  I  caunoc 
follow. 


(Mr.  BaJfour  Brovme.)  Nor  can  I, 
(.WitnetB.)  Sxonse  mc,  it  has  a  bearing. 
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27.014.  (Ghairman.)  I  am  speftking  really  from 
memory,  now,  of  many  months  back,  or  a  year  back  ; 
but  the  iaforeuse  that  Mr.  Haward  wished  UB  to  draw 
was  this,  that  the  capital  of  the  water  companies  had 
been  raified  in  an  extrqTfigant  way  ?' — That  is  ao 

27.015.  And  that  tho  shareholders  had  got  a  large 
benefit  in  premiums,  which,  it  was  hnggeaced  to  us, 
ought  to  go  as  a  set*  off  against  their  claim  to  back 
dividends  P— Tes. 

27.016.  As  they  pocketed  all  these  premiums,  they 
onghc  to  relinquish  back  diTidends;  that  is  hov  it 
was  pnt  to  as  ? — That  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to. 

27.017.  It  was  a  desirable  control,  suggested  Mr. 
Haward,  that  we  should  interrcro  ond  bnng  that 
about?  

(Mr.  Femher.)  If  cnc  hiwl  done  it  twenty  times  OTor, 
it  was  legal  at  the  time  it  was  done. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Sroume.)  That  is  not  the  question. 

(Chairman.)  Legal,  but  inequirablo — that  ia  tho 
ai^umont  put  before  ns.  and  that  ia  why  the  arbitrator 
is  to  hare  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

(Mr.  Feiaber.)  I  do  not  understand  that. 

(Witness.)  The  point  is  this,  my  Lord,  that  this 
254,0601.  or  thereabouts  could  not  commiuid  a  premium 
Taluo.  It  was  placed,  merely  for  short  psrioda,  at  tho 
current  rate  of  interest  of  the  day. 

27.018.  (Ohairman.)  What  right  have  you  to  levy 
theae  large  sums  of  money  under  redecmab'e  deben- 
tures P— Under  varying  Acts  of  Parliament. 

27.019.  Which  allowed   you   to   issue   them  P  

Yes. 

27.020.  Kot  under  the  auction  clausoa,  but  as 
temporary  loans? — Yes.  Practically,  tho  explanation 
maybe  uiortly  taken  to  be  this.  It  was  in  times  of 
finauctal  difBculty,  when  the  pabtic  would  not  aubsoribo 
for  cur  shares,  and  we  were  bound  to  find  money 
somehow,  to  fulfil  our  statntory  oblij^ationa,  and,  there- 
fore,  we  entered  into  negotiations  with  large  insuranoe 
ofBces  to  lend  ns  money  for  one,  tvo,  or  wree,  or  four 
years. 

(Mr.  Panther.)  This  was  long  before  the  auction 
clauses  were  invented. 

27.021.  (Ghairman.)  "Was  it?— Tes. 

27.022.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Was  it  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  ?  —  Practically.  It  was  4}  per  cent, 
latterly. 

27.023.  And  five  in  the  earlier  years? — Yes,  five  and 
4^.  I  am  not  qaite  sure,  but  I  think  4^  per  cent,  was 
the  lowest  rate  we  borrowed  at. 

27.024.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Have  you  got  that  power  now? 
—Wo. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yon  will  notice,  my  L-jrd, 
that  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  laat  table — 
which  was  true  with  regard  to  the  SO.OOOi.  —  is 
corrected  here,  because  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
handed  in  at  Question  2353  yon  will  find  Mr.  Haward 
gives  him  credit  for  the  52,094/. 

(Wiineaa.)  That  is  quite  ao. 

27.025.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that? — That  is 

right. 

27.026.  (ClMVi-man.)  I  do  not  know  what  that  52,0OOZ. 
is.  That  is  the  total  of  premiums  carried  to  capital 
account,  is  it? — ITes. 

27.027.  Whereas  I  understuid  yoa  to  say  there  was 

much  more  than  fi2,000Z.  carried  to  capital  account  P  

Ko,  that  is  the  amount. 

27.028.  52,094i.  ?— Tea,  that  is  right.  Then  will  you 
allow  me  to  go  back  to  the  table  handed  in  at  Question 
2258.  I  tbiuk  I  have  illnatrated  noTT  the  point  that  the 
capital  ia  overstated.  The  premium  value  m  that  table  is 
very  much  overstated  by  Mr.  Haward,  firstly,  for  the 
reason  I  have  stated,  that  the  terminable  aebentoros 
could  not  command  a  premium,  and,  secondly,  because 
the  price  at  which  ho  has  valued  the  shuea — the  Stock 
Exchange  quotation  E — would,  of  course,  include  not  only 
the  dividends  but  all  the  other  rights  o£  the  shareholders, 
which  included  a' right  to  take  up  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  at  par  as  it  waa  issued.  Therefore  the  price 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  would  inclade  premiam 
value  as  well  as  a  dividend. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broxru.)  Diaconnted  by  the  chance 
that  there  might  be  no  stock  issued  for  10  years. 


27.029.  (Ghairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  iu  the  table 
handed  in  at  Question  2268,  the  premium  values  are 
estimated  by  the  Stock  Exchange  price  of  the  day  P— I 
suppose  so  J  I  am  assuming  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  1  am  right. 

27.030.  Mr.  Haward  alleged  that  his  table  waa  a 
continuation  only  of  rctuma  preaeiited  to  the  Hoaae  of 
Commona? 

(Mr,  BaJfowr  Broitme)  It  is  so. 

(Wiine8$.)  Yes,  that  ia  the  Firth  return. 

27.031.  (Gliaii-man.)  Mr.  Haward  does  say  at  Ques- 
tions 2259  and  2260,  *'  That  shows  the  total  amomit 
"  of  premiums  which  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
**  of  the  ehareholdors  at  I,iJu3,288i.  (Q.)  That  is 
"  an  estimate,  I  suppase,  is  it?  (A.)  That  is  an 
*'  estimate,  taken,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
"  price  of  the  stock  at  the  timo  the  stock  waa  taken 
"  up''P— I  merely  wish  to  hive  this  corrected.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  any  bearing  really  upon  your  inquiry, 
because  if,  aasnming  that  the  amount  of  premium  had 
been  raised,  it  was  atriccly  in  accordance  with  the  Acts 
of  Pm-liament. 

27.032.  The  County  Council  suggested  to  us  that  it 
would  bo  a  proper  control  of  those  companies  to  revise 
their  capital  aocoaut,  in  view  of  all  these  advantages 
that  tho  ahareholdera  had  P— That  is  a  propoaition  that 
I  should  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  either 
in  equity  or  law. 

27.033.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  At  all  events,  you  protest?— I 
certainly  do.   It  is  an  unheard-of  proposal. 

(Ghairnian.)  It  was  a  etrong  proposal. 

27.034.  [Mr.  Pcnnler.)  And,  as  a  fact,  it  does  uot  exist 
to  the  full  extent  which  he  professes? — No. 

•  27,035.  (Ghah  watt.)  Then  go  on  with  your  correc- 
tions, please  ?— At  Question  2404  there  was  a  table  put  in 
by  Mr.  Haward.  I  mereW  wish  to  refer  to  a  subsequent 
table  pet  iu  at  Question  2621  by  the  same  gentleman,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  his  first  inference  is  disproved 
by  hia  sabseqnent  statement. 

27.036.  You  want  to  compare  the  table  at  question 
2404  with  the  table  at  Question  2621,  you  say  ?— Yes. 

27.037.  He  says,  in  the  tt^le  handed  iu  at  Question 
2401,  that  you  spent  on  management  61W.  per  million 

Rallona  ? — In  one  year. 

27,03?.  And  at  that  time  you  were  paying  dividmda 
lit  9t  per  cent.  P— Yes.  Then  he  goes  on  in  aabsoqnent 
evidence  to  su^geat  that  the  cost  of  management  has 
gone  up  with  mcreaaed  dividend.  All  I  wish  to  point 
out  m  conuerion  with  that  ia  that  the  highest  cost  in 
the  Lambeth  Company's  case  was  in  the  year  1834-85, 
when  the  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  7^  percent.  You 
will  see  in  1884  the  cost  was  7291.  15*.  lid.  per  million 
gallons,  and  in  1885,  725/.  8s.  4(2.  per  million  gallons 
but  that  in  1897,  it  had  gone  down  to  610Z.  per  million 
gallous,  so  that  there  ia  no  juatificatiua  for  the 
inference  that  he  wished  to  draw. 

27.039.  Your  dividend  had  gone  down,  had  it.  in 
that  time  ?— No,  the  dividend  was  inorcaaed,  but  the 
cose  of  management  per  million  gallons  had  gone 
duwn. 

27.040.  What  was  your  dividend  in  189G-97P— It  is 

correctly  Btated--9g. 

27.041.  What  had  it  been  iu  1884-85P— In  1b84-6 
each  time  it  was  7J  per  cent. ;  it  had  increased 
practically,  2  per  cent,  in  189^97. 

27.042.  So  that  you  aay,  althongh  your  dividend 
went  up,  your  expenses  of  management  went  down  P— 
Quite  ao. 

^3.1'^:  please?— Tho  next  one  ia  at  Question 

2494  with  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  agreements.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  yon  would  care  to  go  into  that. 

27.044.  I  do  not  think  wo  do  wiah  to  go  into  that  ?  

I  am  prepared  to  show  that,  in  the  caae  of  the  L^beth 
Company,  we  are  now  making  nearly  20,0&0Z.  a  year 
more  than  would  suffice  to  pay  the  intei-est,  but  1  tak« 
it  that  that  is  a  matter  that  you  will  scarcely  consider 
germane  to  the  inquiry.  At  Question  2691,  there  is  a 
qnestion  that  merely  relates  to  the  comparative  rates 
of  inter»t  at  which  the  companies  and  the  London 
County  Council  can  borrow  money. 

27.045.  That  is  material  ?— In  tho  year  1896  the  com- 
pany obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  required 
them  to  raise  their  money  on  such  a  uniform  rate  of 
interest  as  the  governor  of  the  Bask  of  England  should 
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fix  &9  being  calculated  to  raise  the  money  at  par.  In 
August  1896,  we  were  in  commnnication  with  the 
goremor  of  the  Bank  of  Sti^Umd,  and  he  fixed  the 
rate  at  3  per  uent. ;  he  ezplamed  the  reason,  namely, 
that  if  the  sum  had  been  raised  in  one  amount,  if  the 
whole  490,0002.,  bad  been  raised  at  one  time,  then  he 
waaid  have  fixed  the  rate  at  21,  15s.  per  cent. ;  bub 
inasmuch  as  he  had  to  fix  a  uniform  rate,  possibly 
cstendiug  over  10  years,  he  thought  it  right  to  take 
into  account  possible  fluctuations  in  tho  bank  rate, 
and,  thoreforci  he  fixed  the  uniform  rate  at  3  per  cent. 

27.046.  (3fr.  Mellor.)  At  what  rate  do  you  surest 
that  the  Conuty  Oouncil  conid  raise  this  money  P — 
air.  Haward,  I  think,  put  it  at  21. 12s.  6d.,  so  that  tho 
difference  is  very  much  less  than  has  generally  been 
Boppoeed,  I  think. 

(ilTr.  Siekards.)  Perhaps  I  might  remind  yon,  my 
Lord,  that  the  Chelsea  Company  at  that  time  got  power 
to  raise  5O,000Z.  by  debenture  stock,  and  they  were 
going  to  raise  it  all  at  once.  The  ffOTemor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  fixed  the  rate  at  2i.  15$. 

[Mr.  Bajfour  Broane.)  That  is  stated  on  the  very 
page  by  Mr.  Haward  that  Tix.  Wilkins  has  been 
referring  to. 

{Chawman.)  Mr.  Haward  said  that  the  Chelsea  case 
was  the  only  one  in  whioh  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  fixed  the  2i  per  cent,  as  the  rate  for  new 
debenture  stock. 

(Witnets.)  That  is  so,  and  I  am  explaining  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  so  fixed  in  the  Lambeth  case. 

27.047.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  3  per  cent,  in  yonr  case  P — Yes,  it  was  3  per  cent. 

27.048.  {Mr.  Fember.)  Did  yon  get  a  premium  P— We 
got  an  average  premium  of  about  21.  4».  after  paying 
expenses ;  tluThighest  tender  we  received  was  1071. 

27.049.  {Chairman.)  You  did  not  accept  that  then ; 
that  was  the  highest  tender.  What  was  the  average 
premiam  P — The  average  was  102i.  14«, 

{Mr.  Pembei:)  I  do  not  think  the  expense  should  be 
deducted  for  our  purpose  now — ought  they,  my  Lord — 
because  what  yon  want  to  find  out  is  what  the  public 
vrill  give  for  the  3  per  cents. 

{Chmrman.)  Yea. 

[Mr.  Fmber  to  WUruu.)  Yon  say  yon  found  the 

public  would  give  107-  

(Jfr.  Sal/our  Broume.)  No,  that  was  the  highest. 

{WitTiesa.)  It  was  a  small  amount ;  that  was  the 
maximam,  and  the  price  went  down  to  something  under 
102  for  a  small  quantity. 

27,0^0  {Mr.  Bember.)  You  will  forgive  me,  I  dare- 
say, my  Iiord.  (To  the  vntneBS.)  Could  you  tell  us  what 
was  the  average  amount  that  yon  realised  f — It  would 
bo  abont  21. 14$.  ■ 

27.051.  That  is  after  expenses  have  gone  on  p — The 
expenses  of  issue  would  not  be  very  ffreat ;  I  question 
whether  it  would  increase  the  rate  Dy  a  shilling ;  it 
might. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  Five  per  cent. 
{Witness.)  Que  shilling  per  cent. 

27.052.  .Would  the  la.  per  cent,  inclndo  fho  stamp  P 
•-There  is  no  stamp  duty. 

27.053.  {Mr.  Pemh&r.)  Then  Hob  22.  14s.  may  be 
taken  F — I  should  think  sa 

27.054.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  In  what  does  the  expense  con- 
bistP — The  expense  consisted  of  advertising,  stamp 
duty  on  the  auotment  letters,  and  snoh  matters  ss  tfaac. 

27.055.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  stamps  P — There 
was  a  fee  for  obtaining  a  quotation  of  new  stock  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  it 
21.  15».  by  adding  on  that  ehilHng  of  which  he  spoke, 
because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  do  the  sum  then. 

( Vtineis.)  I  am  speaking  only  from  memory. 

37.056.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  I  see  your  debentnre  stock  can 
be  purchased  at  the  ^sent  time  at  21. 168.  per  cent.  P 
— "niat  woold  be  about  the  sum.  Which  debenture 
stock  are  yon  sprakii^  of  P 

27.057.  I  am  speaking  of  yonr  4  per  omt.  debenture 
stock  P— That  stands  now  just  under  140. 

27.058.  {Mr.  Bembor.)  The  honourable  gentleman 
means,  does  it  pay  21.  16<.P— Xea,  that  irould  be 
about  it. 


27,059.  {Ohaw-fnan.)  Go  on,  please  P— Upon  Question    3fr,  It, 
3461~this  is  in  Hr.  Gomme's  evidence— I  wish  to  point  Wiikiiu. 
out  with  regard  to  the  last  column  in  the  second  of  his  — 
tables,  that  he  there  gives  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  21  Feb.  99' 
increased  revenue  applied  to  expenditure  as  40,  and  to  — **— 
dividends  as  60.   I  should  like  to  supplement  that  by 
pointing  out  that  the  total  share  and  loan  capital  of 
the  company  had  increased  in  the  meantime  by  8T  per 
cent. 

27,000.  I  do  not  quite  see  that  that  affects  the 
inference  from  the  tablo  P — The  table  itself  is  prepared 
in  rather  an  unusual  way.  If  yoa  take  the  aotua] 
increase  in  the  25  years  the  percentage  would  slightly 
difler,  but  the  main  point  was  to  supplement 
Mr.  Qomme*B  information  by  the  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  capital, 

27.061.  {Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  1  think  that  is  dealt 
with  in  the  table  Iwnded  in  at  Question  3487,  is  it  not- 
increased  dividend  due  to  increased  capital  you  see 
there  P — Yes,  but  it  does  not  give  the  percentage  of 
increased  capital. 

27.062.  It  does  not  give  the  percentage  bat  it  does 
the  amonnt  P — Yea. 

27.063.  Yon  have   only  worked   it  out  in  your 
percentages  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  all. 

{Chairman.)  Mr.  Qomme's  inference  was,  you  know, 
that  you  spent  too  much  on  dividend  and  not  enough 
on  expenditure. 

(If}-.  Psm&er.)  I  think  our  expenditure  went  up  in 
proportion  to  our  dividend — ^that  was  Mr.  Haward's 
view.  The  two  things  oannot  co-exist,  my  Lord,  can 
they? 

{Witness.)  I  do  not  quite  fbllow  the  value  of  that 
table,  but  I  merely  wish  to  point  out,  as  I  say,  tluit  tho 
capital  had  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
expenditure  or  the  profit. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  that  upon  . 
the  table  at  all.    The  table  says,  here  is  a  certain 
average  increase  in  annual  revenue,  a  certain  average 
increase  in  annual  expenditure  and  a  certain  balance 
therefore  available  for  mterest  and  dividends. 

{Mr.  Pembor,)  That  is  what  he  says.  He  says  the 
conclusion  I  have  to  draw  is  that  a  very  lar^e  amonnt 
of  revenue  goes  to  payment>of  interest  or  dividends. 

{Chairman.)  Then  I  ask  him  why  should  it  not — 
they  have  not  reached  their  statutory  limit  and  he  says 
it  is  simply  one  of  the  grievances  that  the  consumers 
have  to  suner.  He  is  asked  why  is  that  amount  not  to 
go  to  revenue  if  there  is  enough  spent  on  maintenance ; 
wat  is  just  the  qnestion  says  Mr.  Gomme  whether 
there  is  enough  spent. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Mr.  Haward  on  the  other  hand  said 
we  spent  too  much  in  maintenance  when  we  grew  rich. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Too  much  on  management. 

{Clutirman.)  Hr.  Haward  said  when  you  have  reached 
your  maximam  then  yon  become  extravagant  on  both 
maiatenance  and  management  I  think. 

{Witness.)  Yea,  that  was  so. 

(CA.(xirtn>nn.)  Mr.  Gomme  says  meanwhile  until  you 
reach  your  maximum  you  allot  an  nodue  amonnt  to  the 
dividends. 

{Witness.)  If  you  take  87  per  cent,  as  the  increase  of 
capital  and  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  the  cUvidendft 

and  interest. 

{Chairman,)  The  60  per  cent,  is  not  an  increase  Jfl 
the  dividends  and  interest,  but  a  proportion  of  the 
increaee  of  revenue  whioh  is  allotted  out  of  the  increase 
of  dividends.  It  does  not  signify  in  the  lesat  what 
capital  has  produced  that  income,  i  think. 

(Mr.  Pemim:)  Quite  so. 

(CAitrmun.)  I  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  your' 
correction  I  confess ;  it  must  be  my  fault— do  you  8e» 
the  difficulty  I  have. 

{Witness.)  1  must  confess  I  do  not  qaite  see'  the 
value  of  the  table ;  1  simply  want  to  put  this  hi'  to 
make  it  complete  to  show  that  the  60  per  cent,  is  not 
an  undue  increase. 

{Chairman.)  The  intention  of  the  table  as  I  under- 
stand it  was  this — assume  that  this  dividend  which  the 
water  companies  have  been  dividing  for  so  manj  ^ears 
has  been  a  genuine  dividend,  it  has  been  a  dividend 
that  has  been  only  got  by  starving  expenditure. 
Therefore  any  arbitrator  who  comes  to  consider  what 
the  real  income  of  the  company  is  will  cut  it  down. 
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(fTffMM.)  I  do  not  follow  that  point. 

{Mr.  Pamfier.)  That  would  be  answered  by  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  companies  are  found  when  the 
arbitrator  comes  to  find  out  by  the  fact,  it  m^y  well  be 
that  without  starring  it  at  all  we  paid  60  per  cent,  at 
me  period. 

(CAotnnan.)  Yes,  it  might  be  bat  that  is  the 
inference  which  Mr.  Gtomm^s  onght  to  draw. 

(TFi'fness.)  That,  of  course,  is  not  a  financial  question, 
that  would  depend  upon  engineering  points  as  weU. 

(3fr.  F&nher.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  answer  to 
the  table  is  to  ask  M>.  Wilkins  whether  the  management 
and  maintenance  hare  been  starred  f 

{OhairmcM.)  Yes,  that  is  bo. 

(TTitnew.)  They  certainly  hare  not.  Bne  attention 
lias  been  paid  to  economy,  but  the  directors  have  never 
hesitated  to  spend  any  money  neoesBary  for  keepiag  up 
their  works. 

27,0&4.  I  suppose  that  a  board  of  directors,  on  the 

aneation  whether  to  buy  a  new  erpensive  engine  when 
lere  is  rather  a  wheezy  old  engine  in  use.  say  t  We 
wUl  let  the  wheezy  one  go  on  tor  another  year  or  two, 
and  pay  the  fall  dividend  next  year — ^is  that  a  tendency 
of  the  board  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  because  the  wheezy  engine 
makes  itself  felt  on  the  coal  bill. 

27,066.  (3fr.  Mellor.)  But  it  you  are  paying  your  full 
dividend,  and  have  paid  your  back  dividends,  any  extra 
or  unnecessary  expenses  of  management  come  ont  of 
the  consumer's  pocket  P — But  we  are  not  in  that  happy 
position  yet. 

27,066.  {Kajor-Oeneral  Scott.)  Sir  Alexander  Biunie's 
evidence  was  to  the  efEeot,  I  think,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Balfour  Commission  the  works  were  not  in  the  state 
that  tbey  onght  to  be,  and  that  snbsecraently,  in  con- 
seauence,  partly  of  the  Heport  of  Lord  Balfour's 
Oommission,  there  was  a  very  lasrge  expenditure  on 
works  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a  state  of  e£Sciency ; 
I  think  that  was  the  pith  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
evidence  P — If  that  was  so,  I  should  contest  it  most 
strongly  a8  far  as  the  Lambeth  Com panywae  conoemed. 

27,0Q7.  He  illustrated  that  by  handing  in  a  statement 
showing  the  immeiieo  capital  expenditure  which  had 
been  incurred,  or  was  about  to  beiuonrred,  subsequently 
to  the  Beport  of  the  Gommiseion  P— Tes,  but  that,  I 
think,  was  set  right.  In  regard  to  the  490,0002.  that 
we  were  raising,  there  were  200,0001.  for  storage 
reservoirs,  there  was  something  like  70,0001.  for  Au-thef 
filtered-water  reservoirs,  and  the  remainder  was  for 
mains,  and  so  on,  for  the  growth  of  the  business. 

(3fr.  Pfftnbet:)  And  shortly  after  he  said  that  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  admitted,  and,  in  fact,  insisted,  that 
the  expenditure  now  contemplated  by  the  companies 
would  last  for  the  next  15  years. 

27.068.  {Mr.  Mdlai:)  As  I  understand,  ^ou  have  no 
depreciation  fhnd  P— No,  r^iewals  are  paid  Drhplly  ont 
of  rerenue;  so  that  revenue  is  the  depreciation  fund. 

27.069.  How  about  building P— The  same  way;  tiiey 
are  renewed  and  kept  in  repair. 

27.070.  (C/ustrn»a».)  I  see,  now,  what  Mr.  Gomme's 
piurpose  was  in  these  two  tables  b^  looking  at  his 
evidence ;  he  contrasts  the  proportion  oi  increased 
revenue  applied  to  expenditure  and  dividend  before  the 
Government  audit  and  after  the  Government  audit,  and 
he  points  out  that  af  ler  the  (Government  audit  more  ia 
deroted— P — ^Yes,  but  his  inference  is  not  borne  out 
there  with  regard  to  the  Lambeth  Company,  I  think. 
He  shows  that  since  the  Government  audit  a  larger 
proportion  has  been  allocated  to  expenditure,  and  a 
smaller  one  to  dividends,  than  prerionsly  in  the  Lambeth 
case. 

27.071.  Yes,  that  it  explained,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  argument  P— In  other  companies,  you  see,  the 
case  is  reversed.   It  is  simply  impossible  to  draw  any 

general  inference,  because  you  mast  take  into  account 
le  relative  growth  of  the  company's  business. 

{Chciinnan  to  Mr.  Ootnme.)  Might  I  ask  you  whether 
the  object  of  these  two  tables  was  not  to  show  that  the 
auditor  had  thrown  more  of  the  increased  rerenue  upon 
expenditure  and  less  npon  dividends  ? 

(3fr.  Oomme.)  No,  my  Lord.  The  object  of  these 
tables  was  to  show  that  during  the  period  from  1871  to 
1891  a  very  considerable  amount  had  been  spent  upon, 
dividends.  Then,  in  the  table  handed  in  at  Qaesnon, 
Si87_ 


(Chairman.)  But  I  am  on  Oie  tables  handed  In  at 
Question  3461. 

(Mr,  Gomme.}  The  tables  are  preparatory  to  the  table 
at  Question  S487.  At  Qaestion  3487  it  is  analysed,  and 
the  amount  which  is  spent  upon  old  capitaJ  and  the 
amount  wiuch  is  spent  upon  increased  capital  is  shown. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lambeth  Company  it  is  6^-  per  oent 
due  to  new  capital,  and  IJ  per  cent,  is  increased 
dividends  on  the  old  capital. 

(Chairman.)  You  certainly  did  suggest,  Mr.  Gomme, 
that  the  auditor  had  the  power  of  compelling  the 
companies  to  charge  certain  items  of  e^}enditnra  to 
revenue,  instead  of  to  capital,  which,  of  oonrae,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  proportitm  theic 
rerenue  applied  to  expenditure. 

(Mr.  Bayour  Browne.)  And  it  is  true,  my  Lord,  that, 
oompaiing  those  two  tables,  the  expenditure  wa^ 
35  per  oent.  in  the  first  table  and  40  per  cent,  in  the 
second,  while  the  dividend  yraa  65  per  cant,  in  the  first 
table  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  Second.  So,  I  think,  that 
bears  out  what  your  Lordship  inferr«d. 

27.072.  (ChmrmoM.)  That  was  the  suggestion,  you 
know,  that  the  audit  had  had  the  effeot  of  obliging  the 
companies  'to  put  to  rerenue  aocount*  instead  of  to 
capital  account,  certain  items  of  expei^tara,  thereby 
increasing  the  amount  of  revenue  devoted  to  expendi- 
ture, and  diminishing  the  amoont  of  income  devoted  to 
dividend  P — There  is  no  truth  in  ^at. 

27.073.  As  far  as  the  Lambeth  is  concerned,  it  is 
true  ? — We  have  not  altered  our  system  of  accounts  at 
alL  We  have  never  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Stoneham  during  the  whole  time — very  nearly 
30  years. 

27.074.  As  far  as  your  company  is  concerned,  it  is 
true ;  it  appears  from  1863  to  1870  you  spent  of  your 
increased  income  35  per  cent,  on  expenditure,  and 
65  per  cent,  on  dividends.  When  the  auditor  comes  to 
lay  hold  of  you,  you  only  spend  of  your  increased 
revenue  40  per  oent.  f»i  expenditure  and  60  per  cent, 
on  diridencu  P~-That  is  not  a  case  of  post  hoc  propter 
hoe.  The  question  is  this ;  after  1871  we  had  an 
enormous  development  of  small  property,  and,  con- 
sequently, our  average  rate  of  profit  went  down. 
That  is  the  prosaic  explanation.  That  was  also 
intensified  by  the  Dobbs'  Decision  and  the  Water  Bate 
Definition  Act.  This  is  not  a  case  of  the  auditor  at  all. 
This  is  a  case  of  the  way  in  which  the  district  develops. 
You  will  find  that  is  illustrated  by  other  companies,  I 
think,  where  there  is  exactly  the  opposite  effeot. 

27.075.  It  is  ti-ue;  I  was  caught  by  the  Chelsea, 
which  is  the  very  firat  where  the  operations  are  the 
reverse  way  P— It  entirely  depends  on  the  growth  of 
the  district.  During  that  time  in  the  case  of  the 
Chelsea,  the  old  slums  were  removed— and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  would  be  tfao  explanation — and  mansions 
took  their  place. 

(Mr.  Pmiaar.)  The  Bast  London  is  the  other  wav. 
44  and  56  instead  of  51  and  49. 

(Mr.  Clattde  BaggaMay.)  And  the  Kew  Krer  is  the 
other  way. 

27.076.  (Chavrmcm.)  Yes.  The  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Gomme  was  that  your  dividend  accounts  in  the  past 
ought  to  be  revised— I  think  tiiat'was  the.Tdirase?  

Yes,  that  was  so. 

27.077.  By  adding  what  the  auditor  afterwards  added 
and  charging  the  rerenue  with  the  proper  amounts  for 
expenditure,  and  so  cutting  down  your  ^parent  profit 
income.  That  was  the  saggestion,  that  either  some 
controlling  authority,  or  possibly  the  wbitrator  in  the 
event  of  purchase,  must  go  throagh  that  operation  and 
revise  yonr  i-evenue  accounts  P— That  is  so.  There  ia 
no  foundation  for  that.  When  I  took  office 
Mr.  Stoneham  expressed  bis  satisfaction  at  the  way  in 
which  the  accounts  had  been  kept  previously  to  my 
assuming  the  office. 

(Mr.  Pemfier.)  Would  it  not  be  the  other  way,  because 
if  the  auditor  has  forced  us  from  1871  to  1897  to  do 
what  your  Lordship  suggests,  would  that  not  show  that 
for  25  or  26  years  at  least  we  have  been  doing  our  duty, 
and  that  our  income  has  been  properly  earned.  * 

(OhaU-man.)  It  certainly  would  since  the  audit. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  That  is  for  27  years. 

(Chairman,)  But  you  see  the  County  Council  claim 
to  go  back  to  an  earlier  period. 


(Mr.  Fember.)  Iiet  them  go  back. 
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(WHneta.)  X  do  not  think  an  arbitrator  vonld  liiten 
to  that. 

(Okaiirmem.)  I  do  not  know ;  there  ar«  pernuaaiTe 
tonnes  on  the  side  of  the  County  Oounoil. 

I  am  speaking  of  an  arbitration  under  the 
Kifteog  law,  of  conrFe.  The  next  correction  is  rather 
%  comfuicated  case,  it  is  at  Question  3792.  Mr.  Gomme 
is  inaceuate  when  he  says  the  capital  expenditure  of 
tiifl  company  had  reached  313,178/.  8a.  Id.  I  can  show 
this  from  Ju.  Gomme's  own  statement  at  Question  37fi9, 
where  he  put  in  a  table  ctf  the  capital  expenditure 
included  in  t^e  compai^'s  present  total. 

27.078.  I  think  this  was  corrected.  I  hare  made  a 
note,  I  see,  to  Questions  4347  to  4372,  and  4585  to  4591 
▼here  this  was  corrected  P — "So,  he  still  sticks  to  the 
313,000/. 

(Kr.  Fember.)  That  is  the  famous  87,000/.  odd. 
Ur.  Gomme  admitted  afterwards  that  we  had  not  paid 
diridend  on  anything  beyond  226,000/. 

(Witneu.)  That  is  a  different  question.  Thisquestion 
nor  is  an  aocnsalaon  jmMtically  that  the  company  have 
broogl^  forwud  313,000/.  as  capital,  whereas  Parlia- 
ment only  allowed  them  200,000/.  or  thereabouts. 

27.079.  226,000/.  P— Yes. 

27.080.  That  is  what  I  said  ?— First  of  all  the  3 13,000/ 
waa  nerer  brought  forward.  If  your  Lordship  will 
kindly  refer  to  the  table  relating  to  the  Company  put 
in  at  qaastion  3731  you  will  find  there  thatUr.  Gromme 
givea  the  capital  expenditure  up  to  1849.  It  would 
be  the  three  first  items,  and  they  come  together 
to  307,352/.  That  307,352/.  is  the  capital  expendi- 
ture to  the  end  of  1849,  that  is  to  say.  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  Act  of  1848  was  passed,  so  that 
the  total  bronght  forihtrd  is  wrong  to  statt  witii ; 
briefly,  the  facts  are  these  :  In  1848,  prior  bo  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  that  year,  the  company's  share  capital 
wart  143,800/.  with  authorised  borrowing  power,  exer-' 
cised,  to  the  amount  of  69,880/,,  and  unexercised,  to 
the  amount  of  12,320/.,  making  a  total  of  22f),000/.  The 
ezpeoditnre  on  the  caoital  account  to  the  same  time 
was  296,346/.,  leaving"  an  OTer-payment  of  70,346/. 
which  had  been  met  by  the  application  of  profits  to 
capital  expenditure  instead  of  to  dividendB.  These 
figures  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  1848,  and 
although  the  Bill  was  opposed,  no  direction  was  given  as 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  capital  account.  So  far  from 
disallowing  any  capital  expenditure  Parliament  ex- 
pressly continued  in  terms  the  unexhausted  borrowing 
[)ower  of  12,320/.,  stereotymug  the  accounts  of  the 
Company  as  presented  to  Parliament ;  but  in  1854, 
the  Company  of  its  own  notion  wrote  Off  60,000/;  as 
the  estimated  value  of  the  works  which  had  become 
annihilated  since  1785.  Thus  in  1854  more  than  20  per 
oent.  of  the  entuv  capital  expenditure  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1848  was  written  off. 

27.081.  (Chairman.)  I  have  done  my  best  to  follow 
you,  but  T  do  not  quite  see  how  yon  answer  Ur.  Ghmime's 
charge,  that  whereas  Parliament  <inly  gave  you  226,000/. 
of  capital,  including  your  mortage  and  your  borrow- 
ing power,  you  continned  to  bring  forward  313,1781., 
namely,  87,0001.  tuo  much  P  —  That  was  the  oapited 
power  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Then  we  had 
outrun  the  constable,  and  we  had  to  go  to  Parliament. 
We  raised  200.0U0/.  by  shares,  or,  at  least,  we  had  power 
to.  The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  repay  our 
capital  account.  Precisely  a  similar  thing  occurred  in 
1896  in  onr  Bill  of  that  year. 

27.082.  Do  not  fi^  off  to  1806  please P— Will  yon 
allow  me  to  ^ve  an  illustration? 

27.083.  I  do  not  want  illustrations.  I  want,  please, 
the  facta  about  this  capital  account  of  1848.  Is  it  the 
fact  that  you  continued  to  carry  out  the  sum  of 
313,178/.  as  being  your  capital  account  from  year  to 
year  ? — No,  what  we  carried  forward  was  '296.:Wti/. 

■27,084.  That  is  70,000/.  more  than  Parliament  had 
allowed  you  ? — ^No. 

27,085.  Parliament  had  allowed  you  220,000/.  only  ? 
— Tea,  and  we  had  spent  70,000/.  beyond  that.  We 
went  to  Parliament  then  for  money  to  repay  that,  and 
to  carry  on  farther  works.  "We  had  no  power  to  spend 
thin  out  of  revenue.  A  statutory  company  has .  no 
powCT  to  pay  for  capital  works  out  of  revenue.  In  fact, 
since  the  Act  of  1871  the  auditor  wonid  not  allow  us  to 
do  so. 

"27,086.  (Mr.  MeUor,)  Tou  mean  that  yon  had  paid 
this  money  out  of  revenue  P — We  had  advanced  it  out 
of  revenue. 


27.087.  That  is  to  say,  you  hod  advanced  70,000/,  out  jfr,  ff, 
of  revenue  P— Tes.  Wilkins. 

27.088.  Then  you  went  to  Parliwnent  and  asked  for 

leave  to  repay  that  money  to  revenue  and  add  it  to  ^* 
capital  — -  that  is  what  yofi  mean  P  —  Certainly.   We  ' 
issued  our  statement  of  accounts  exactly  in  that  way. 

27.089.  (Chairman.)  When  was  that?— In  1848. 

27.090.  Does  that  appear  in  the  Act  of  1843  P— It  is 
not  necesBuy. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  What  does  appear  ? 

{Mr.  Bed/our  Brotons.)  All  that  appears  is  that  the 
216,000/.  or  whatever  it  was  was  allowed  by  Parliament. 

{Chairman.)  226,000/. 

(Wiineta.)  That  was  pre-existing  capitaL 

27.091.  (Sir  John  DoringUm.)  Of  which  70,000/.  had 
already  been  spent  P— In  addition  to  that. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  And  when  they  raised  new 
capital  they  paid  back  that  which  had  been  spent  out  of 
revenue. 

{Witiieta.)  It  is  done  every  year. 

27.092.  {Majar-Oentfral  Scott.)  Did  that  Bill  give  you 
power  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  that  repay- 
ment?—Jfot  for  the  purpose  of  that  repayment ;  it  was 
not  necessary. 

27.093.  It  gave  you  power  to  borrow  without  any 
definite  statement  of  what  it  was  for? — Yes,  it  was  for 
the  works  we  then  contemplated— carrying  our  intake 
to  Ditton  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company, 
and  one  of  the  great  purposes  was,  of  coume,  to  adjuss 
the  capital  account — every  statutory  company  does  that 
every  year. 

27.094.  (Mr,  MeMor.)  The  question  is,  was  this  matter 
distinctly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Uie  Uonunittee  of 
Parliament  P — ^It  was  by  our  witness,  Hr.  Simpson, 
our  engineer. 

{Mr.  BaJifom  Prowns.)  Ky  Ijord,  the  point  was  that 
upon  old  WOTks  Parliament  authorised  and  fixed  the 
capital  at  226,000/.,  and  allowed  them  to  borrow 
200.000/.  in  addition  for  new  works. 

(Witnefsa.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  MeUar.)  That  is  the  1848  Act. 

(Ur.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Yes,  the  1848  Act. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  It  does  not  say  that. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  does  indeed,  it  uses  the 
words  "  new  works." 

(Witn&e.)  Yes,  bat  I  think  your  first  part  was  rather 
misleading,  was  it  nob,  with  regard  to  the  200.000/. 

(Mr.  Balfour  J9rouine.)  Ko,  it  declared  the  capital  for 
old  works  to  be  226,000/. 

(Wiinew.)  Quite  so,  but  the  further  capital  I  was 
thinking  of. 

27.095.  {Chaimian.)  But  you  do  not  meet  the  figures 
of  Mr.  Gomme,  you  talk  ;  about  70,000/.  that  have  been 
spent  out  of  revenue  and  lent  as  it  were  to  capitid  ?— 

Yes. 

27.096.  That  would  make  296,000/.  only  P— I  say  that 
Mr.  Gomme's  313,000/.  is  wrong. 

27.097.  Is  it  wrong? — Yes,  according  to  his  own 
figures,  os-f  ou  will  see  if  yon  look  at  the  table  handed 
in  at  Question  3731. 

27.098.  NeTer  mind  his  own  figures  P— His  figures 
there  are  307,000/.  to  the  end  of  1849 }  and  if  to  the  end 
of  1849,  we  had  only  spent  307,000/.,  we  could  not  have 
spent  313.000/.  to  the  'end  of  1847,  iho  amount  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament. 

27.099.  Have  you  got  the  Act  of  1848  there  ?— Yef. 

27.100.  .Just  let  me  look  at  it?  -  I  would  draw  your 
Loriiship's  attention  to  the  12th  section  onwards. 
[JTandtTij  copy  of  the  Act  to  i)u'  noble  Lord.] 

27.101.  {Mr.  Lewia.)  When  you  speak  of  taking  this 
amonnt  out  of  revenne,  I  suppose  you  really  mean  you 
borrow  it  because  your  revenue  account  would  not 
admit  of  a  payment  of  70,000/.  ?— That  is  just  what  it 
did. 

27.102.  (Mr.  Femher.)  Not  in  one  year?— No,  it  was 
spread  over  something  like  1?0  years.  The  fact  was 
that  our  company  at  onetime  could  not  raise  the  money 
on  any  terms,  and  the  directors  and  their  friends,  who 
were  practically  the  whole  of  the  shareholders,  had 
such  a  faith — they,  in  themselves,  alone  .having  a  faith 
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in  the  inherent  ftitnre  welfare  of  the  company — that 
they  took  no  dividends  for  a  period  of  20  years.  That 
was  stated  in  Mr.  Simpson's  evidence  to  the  Committee 
in  1848.  They  put  in  all  the  capital  they  felt  they 
conld  afford,  and  rather  than  put  tneir  hands  in  their 
pockets  for  further  capital  and  lake  interest  they 
forewent  the  interest. 

27;103.  (Mr.  Lewu.)  And  then  in  wliat  form  did  yon 
credit  revenue  with  that  afterwards  P — The  bnlk  of  it 
was  written  off  for  annihilated  works,  60,0001.  was 
written  off.  . 

27.104.  What  am«nnt  was  put  to  capital  P — Only  to 
the  extent  of  10,000;. 

27.105.  {Chairman.)  Did  they  come  and  claim  before 
1848  that  the  capital  was  313.178/.  P— No,  they  claimed 
tJiat  they  had  spent  296.346^  They  admitted  that 
their  capital  was  as  Hh.  Gomme  states,  and  they 
wanted  to  raise  200,0007.  to  adjust  their  capital  acoonnt 
and  to  pay  for  new  works. 

{Mr.  Fmher.)  Clanse  13  is  the  clause  by  which  they 
^ot  power  to  raise  that  200,0002.,  it  does  not  say  what 
It  ifl  for. 

(ITifness.)  ITo,  it  is  for  the  general  pnrpcwes  of  the 
company ;  it  is  common  form. 

{Ghairwin.)  And  then  in  clause  15,  if  you  do  not 
mind  looking  at  it  — — 

(ilr.  Balfour  Browne^  It  is  not  for  the  purposes  of 
the  company ;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

(afr.  Bewher.)  Clause  15  says,  "  The  new  shares 
"  created  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  of  such, 
"  value/'  and  so  on,  and  then,  all  such  new  shares 
*'  shall  be  considered  as  port  of  the  general  capital  of 
"  the  company." 

{Witnwa.)  If  we  were  not  to  carry  forward  296,000^.,  a 
special  section  would  have  been  necessary  in  that  Act 
to  readjust  the  capital  account. 

(ifr.  MdloT.)  Was  not  the  company  by  this  Act 
dissolved  and  reconstituted  F 

{Mr.  Bembw.)  It  was  disBolred  and  reconstituted. 

(Kr.  MbUot.)  I  notice  at  the  end  of  section  1  there  is 
an  indemnity. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browte^  "Sm  that  what  yoa  relied  upon 
—the  indemnity  P 

{Witness.)  No,  not  at  all.  I  rely  upon  the  common 
everyday  practice. 

27.106.  {Gha/vrman.)  Have  you  got  your  published 
accounts  of  this  period  P — ^They  were  not  published,  I 
have  referred  to  the  accounts. 

27.107.  What  does  Mr.  Oomme  mean  by  saying  that 
the  313,1783.  has  been  perpetually  broaght  forward  in 
the  published  figures  P — Mr.  Gromma  was  good  enough 
to  refer  me  to  the  figures.  I  asked  him  where  he  got 
the  figures  from,  and  he  referred  me  to  a  table  which 
was  put  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Government 
Bill  of  1852,  and  carried  the  expenditure,  not  up  to 
1847,  but  up  to  1851.  I  think  Mr.  Chimme  would  admit 
that. 

{Mr.  Oomnw.)  Yes. 

(C/iaiman.  I  should  like  to  see  any  account  in  which 
this  sum  of  313,178/.  api>ear8.  . 

{Mr.  Gomme.)  I  have  before  me  the  figures  as  taken 
out  from  the  1852  evidence.  There  are  a  scries  of 
figures  beginning  in  1827  and  finishing  in  1850.  The 
last  amount  is  3G8,000Z.  odd,  and  the  1848  figure  is  the 
313,000i.  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

{ChairTnan.)  What  is  it  you  are  reading  from  P 

{Mr.  Oomme.)  I  am  reading  from  a  printed  account  of 
my  own. 

(Chaimuin.)  That  is  your  compilation. 
{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  From  the  evidence  of  1852. 
{Mr.  Gomme.)  Yes,  from  the  evidence  of  1852, 
{Mr.  Femhr.)  That  is  his  own  compilation. 
(Mr.  Gomnip.)  No,  it  is  simply  a  quotation  of  the 
evidence  of  18-j2. 

{Mr.  rcmberJ)  Let  us  look  at  the  evidence  of  1862  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  it. 

{WHnem!.)  It  is  quite  right,  but  the  ^t^tement  there 

is  not  capitiil  expenditure. 

(Ur  Bembcr.)  What  is  it  then  P 


{WitnesB.)  I  do  not  know.  Itis  amixedup  statement 
of  Bome  sort  or  other. 

{Mr.  Gomme  handed  a  hooJe  to  the  nobla  Lord.) 

{Gliairman.)  This  yon  say  is  a  compilation  from  the 
evidence  of  1852, 

{Mr.  Corome.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

27.108.  {Oltairman.)  I  am  bound  to  say  I  oannot  see 
my  way  either  throagh  the  charge  or  throng^  the 
answer.  {To  the  Witneaa.)  The  charge  is  that  you  have 
entered  87,000/.  too  much  in  your  capital  account  P— If 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  give  anillastrationfrom 
our  1896  Act,  I  think  it  will  make  it  clear.  In  189ti 
we  had  to  go  to  Parliament  for  increased  capital. 

27.109.  No,  nothing  Uiat  happened  in  1896  can  make 
clear  what  happened  in  1848  P— I  think  it  will  illustrate 
my  point  eiactly. 

27.110.  (Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  I  do  net  think  it 
would,  because,  as  lllr.  Mellor  has  pointed  out,  in  that 
year  you  were  reconstituted  a  different  company — in 
1848?— Yes. 

27.111.  In  1896  it  was  only  a  continuance  of  the  same 
company  P— Yes ;  but  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  readjusted  our  capital  acoonnt  on  the  evidence  if 
the  intention  of  Parliament  was  to  cut  down  the  capital 
account.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  did  subse- 
quently write  off  60,000(. 

{Ohairma/n.)  Can  Mr.  Gomme  tell  ns  where  in  the 
eridenoe  of  1862  that  figure  of  318,1781.  appears? 

27412.  (Jfr.  £e.SoefePorfor.)  As  regards  this  70,0001., 
I  understand  that  the  70,0001.  had  bwn  supplied  out  uf 
revenue  P — Yea . 

27.113.  Yon  then  got  borrowing  powers  P — Yes. 

27.114.  And  you  repaid  revenue  with  70,000i.  P— No, 
•we  did  not.   We  repaid  revenue  to  the  extent  of 

10,0002.,  and  we  wrote  off  60,000?.,  that  is,  the  value  of 
the  annihilated  works. 

27.115.  That  70,0002.,  though,  went  into  your  capital 
acoonnt,  although  yoa  did  not  consider  it  of  any  value  P 
— It  only  went  in  to  be  written  off  agun. 

27.116.  Surely  yon  replaced  the  70,0O0Z.  which  you 
say  you  had  advanced  out  of  income  P— <It  was  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  transferred  except  as  to  the  10,0001.  I 
have  looked  np  the  accounts  of  that  period. 

27.117.  But  still  the  70,0002.  that  you  borrowed  was 
added  to  your  capital  account  P — Yes,  it  was  included  on 
the  one  side,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  deduc- 
tion of  60,000;.  for  works  annihilated  prior  to  1848, 
showing  a  net  addition  of  10,0001. 

27.118.  But  your  capital  account  at  present  inolodes 
that  70,0002.  P— No,  it  does  not. 

{Mr.  Bember.)  If  we  could  only  get  tiie  figures  of  the 
capital  from  year  to  year— — 

27.119.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Forler.)  Is  there  no  continuous 
statement  of  accounts  published  by  the  company  that 
we  coald  see,  and  so  trace  it  from  year  to  year  P— No, 
you  cannot.    I  have  referred  to  the  accounts  of  the 

Eeriod  prior  to  the  year.  In  1854  a  new  system  of 
eeping  accounts  was  inaugurated  ;  previonsly  to  that 
date  it  is  exceedingly  difBoult  to  trace  capital 
expenditure. 

27.120.  Have  you  no  continuous  capital  account  from 
the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  P — We  havo  not ; 
the  earliest  continuous  capital  account  we  have  com* 
menccs  from  this  period. 

27.121.  iGhairman.)  From  what  period  P — 1854. 

27.122.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Have  you  not  the  old 
books  of  the  company  P — ^The  old  books,  yes ;  but  thoy 
do  not  give  a  separate  capital  acoonnt.  By  following 
the  accounts  from  year  to  year  you  will  do  it,  but  a 
separate  capital  account  was  not  made  of  each  year. 

27.123.  But  sorely  some  skilled  accountant  could 
compile  a  capital  account  from  the  commencement, 
and  show  ns  these  transactions  P  —  Yes,  it  conld  be 
done  ;  and  this  296,0002.  was  compUed  in  t^iat  way. 

{Ohairriuin.)  Mr.  Gomme  has  been  good  enough  to 
hand  me  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
1851-62.   I  see  the  capital  is  stated  in  1848  at  236,051 2. 

{Mr.  Pemftor.)  What  page  is  that  on,  may  I  venture 
to  ask  P 


(C/Hitrman.)  Page  809. 
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{Mr.  Oomme.)  Then  there  is  an  ftddibion ;  yon  will 
notice,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  column  which  gires  addi. 
tional  capital ;  the  amonnts  in  that  column  have  to  be 
added. 

{Mr.  P0mber.)  What  ia  the  number  of  the  qaeBtiou, 
D7  Lord,  beoauee  we  hare  got  a  difEerent  r 

{Mr.  Savour  Browne.)  There  ia  a  table  on  page  809 
appmntlj. 

{Chairman.)  I  hare  got  your  313,0001.  now. 

{Witness.)  I  quite  see  where  the  313,0001.  is  obtained 
from ;  but  I  say  it  is  wrong,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Gmnme'a 

0711  figures. 

27,124.  Now  yon  get  back  to  some  other  thing :  I 
vftnt  to  get  figures  which  are  not  Kr.  Gromme'a.  In 
these  figures  before  the  House  of  Gommona'  Committee, 
■joxa  capital  is  stated  in  1848  at  236,0511.  Besides  that 
there  are  additions  to  capital  amounting  to  77,1271., 
maluDg  a  total  of  313.173!:  P— Yes,  but  tbat  was  not 
ewitnl  eipnnditure.  That  included  part  of  the  capital 
rased  under  the  Act  of  1848.  That  is  to  the  end  of 
1848.  after  the  Act  had  passed,  and  not  before.  That 
ii  where  Hr.  Gomme  has  gone  wrong. 

27,105.  But  there  is  nothing  spent  in  1848— there  is 
no  addition  to  the  capital  in  184S  ? — Not  in  the  capital 
expenditure,  but  in  the  capital  raised.  I  oonfesa  that 
table  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be.  It  is  all  mixed  up 
vith  capital  and  capital  expenditure. 

27.126.  "Where  is  the  evidence  relating  to  that  P — I 
oaonot  find  any.  I  have  looked,  and  I  cannot.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Ur.  Gomme  has  been  more 
nccflssfol. 

{Ohairiium.)  It  is  signed,  I  see,  by  Hr.  Fhipps, 
Ncretuy  and  Charles  Lee. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Srowne.)  Ifr.  Gomme  says  the  evidence 
ii  given  over  a  series  of  questions ;  he  can  give  them. 

{WiiMM.)  Not  on  tiiat  table,  is  there  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brmtne)  So  he  says. 

{Mr.FenAer.)  I  do  not  see  the  313,0002.  now.  . 

{Mr,  Balfour  BtwM.)  Beoanse  yon  have  to  odd  two 

figures  together. 

27.127.  I  see  this  same  return  says,  that  there  was  a 
Bom  in  1834  of  upwards  of  OO.OOOi,,  since,  by  some  pro- 
cess, increased  to  77,0001.,  which  might  have  been 
divided  us  dividends,  but  was  laid  out  in  new  works, 
uid  upon  which  sum  of  77,0001.  and  upwards  no  divi- 
dend is  or  bas  been  paid.  That  I  suppose  is  what  you 
are  alluding  to  when  yon  say  70,000£,  was  spent  out  oE 
revenue  P— -Yes. 

27.128.  {Ur.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  still  that  revenue 
having  been  replaced  that  is  in  capital  now  P — No,  it  ia 
not ;  It  was  written  off  both  sides  of  the  account. 

27.129.  Still,  you  say  yon  rused  it  out  of  capital,  and 
jofl  repaid  revenue— yon  say  yoa  took  that  70,0002.  first 
ontofthenew  capital  that  you  raised.  If  yon  took  it 
ont  it  must  be  lu  your  capital  account  still  P — No, 
it  iras  never  transferred  to  revenue.  It  was  raised  in 
this  way — it  was  added  on  the  lefti  hand  side  of  the 
capital  oocoant,  and  then  it  was  subsequently  deducted. 
The  60.000Z.  was  on  both  sides.  So  that  the  amount 
carried  forward  was  the  70,0001.,  less  the  OO.OOOi.,  or  a 
net  increase  of  10,0002. 

27.130.  What  did  you  do  with  the  70,0002.  that  you 
took  ont  of  the  additional  capital  that  you  raised  P — 
Spent  it  in  other  works ;  it  was  free  capital.  When 
the  60,0001.  was  written  ofi"  it  simply  inoreosed  the 
balance  at  credit  of  capital  by  C0,0002. 

27.131.  {Mr.  Leiois.)  Let  me  pat  it  to  yon  in  this  way : 
you  spent  this  70,000/.  on  your  works  out  of  revenue  P 
-Yes. 

87.132.  Yon  went  to  Parliament  for  borrowing 
powers? — For  raising  new  capital. 

27.133.  In  tbo  amount  raised  you  included  this 
70,000/.  P— No,  we  did  not. 

27.134.  Then  how  did  you  get  the  70,0002.  P— I  do 

not  quite  follow  P 

27.135.  It  must  have  been  included  in  the  capital 
raised  P— It  was  included  in  the  estamate  laid  before 
Pttrlioment. 

27.136.  True,  and  therefore,  it  must  have  been 
included  in  the  amonnt  yon  were  authorised  to  borrow  P 
—Yea. 

27.137.  You  did  borrow  it  P— Yes. 
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27.138.  And  then  if  you  applied  it,  if  you  did  not  Mr.  H. 
carry  the  whole  of  it  to  revenue,  yvur  loan  capital  must  WiUniu. 
have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  that  70,000/.  P— No,  — 
not  at  all.  SI  Vcb.  '09 

27.139.  Otherwise  your  loan  capital  would  still  oon- 
tain  that  70,0002.  P— No,  not  at  all.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  make  myself  clear. 

27.140.  (Jfr.  Ds  JBoofe  Porttir.)  I  think  you  must  give  < 
ns  an  account  to  show  us  bow  it  really  does  operate  P— 
It  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  supposing  you  have 
got  yonr  capital  of  270,000/.  on  the  one  side— that  if, 
your  receipts  side — on  your  payments  out  of  capit^, 
you  have  got  340,0002. ;  then  by  deduction — I  will  not 
say  it  is  good  bookkeeinne— but  by  deduction,  less 
esdmated  value  of  annihilated  works  up  to  1848, 
60,0002. ;  that  ^ves  balance  carried  forward  280,000/., 
the  total  carried  forward  on  the  ]eft*hand  side  19 
270,000/.,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  aoooimt 
280,000/.  That  is  how  it  appears  in  the  auoonnts. 

27.141.  Then  it  ui  not  correot  to  say,  that  out  of  tiie 
additional  capital  yon  rused  yon  pud  yonnelves  the 
70.0002.  P— No.  it  is  not. 

27,14&.  Tbat  is  the  whole  point,  is  it  not.  Yon  said 
tiie  first  ^ng  yon  did  was  to  repay  that  70,0002.  P — 
The  first  thing  we  did  P 

27.143.  When  you  raised  the  additional  capital? — 
No ;  what  I  said  was,  the  first  thing  that  a  statutory 
company  ought  to  do  is  to  adjust  its  capital  account, 
and  we  should  have  paid  ours.  I  am  amid  I  misled 
yon  if  you  thought  that. 

27.144.  I  thought  yon  said  the  first  thing  was  yon 
repaid  the  70,0002.,  and  I  presumed  that  still  remained 
on  the  capital  account  P — That  was  not  so,  as  could 
show  yon  distinctly  by  a  copy  of  the  accounts.  I  can 
assnra  jon  that  is  the  way  it  appears  in  the  books, 

(Hr.  Balfour  Browno.)  I  think  they  did  so— th^ 
took  the  70,0002.  for  what  had  been  overspent,  and  then 
afterwards,  in  18S4,  they  wrote  ofC  for  abselcte  works 
00,0001. 

{W%tnma.)  Indeed  we  did  not. 

{i£r.  Balfawr  Browne.)  So  there  is  10,0002.  still  iu  th* 
capital  account. 

(3fr.  Bomber.)  May  I  have  a  try  P 

27.145.  {OhoMrman.)  I  should  like  to  understand  it,  if 
I  could.  In  1846  you  had  spent  ont  of  revenue  70,0001. 
on  capital  aooonnt  P— Yes. 

27.146.  Parliament  gave  you  the  power  to  create  new 
shares  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  P— Yes. 

27.147.  Did  you  issne  new  shares  to  &e  amount  of 
20O,(K)O2.P— Yes. 

27.148.  And  reoeived,  therefore,  200,0002.  on  capital 

account  P — Yes. 

27.149.  Did  vou  enter  to  capital  account  only  130,0002., 
that  is  the  200,0002.  minus  the  70,0002.  wtuch  capital 
owed  to  rerenueP— No,  we  entered  the  fbll  200,000l 

{Mr.  Bo  Bodt  Porter,)  I  cannot  undwstand  it,  it  ia 

beyond  me. 

(JVfr.  Pemhor.)  Kay  I  have  a  try ;  I  do  not  think  I  can 
do  it,  but  I  should  Uke  to  have  a  try. 

{Ohairman.)  Wait  a  moment. 

{WUneaa.)  The  200,0002.  was  not  allocated  to  any 
particular  purpose.  It  was  for  the  general  purpoees  of 
the  undertakiug.  We  carried  forward  the  296,0002., 
plus  the  further  capital  expeaditore  on  one  side  of  tiie 
account,  and  the  old  capital  pins  the  200,0002.  we  raised, 
on  the  ether  side. 

!i7.150.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  296,000i.^the 

226,0002.  plus  the  70,000/.  P— Yes. 

27.151.  (Mr.  Levit.)  Is  this  the  explanation — that 
you  did  not  raise  debenture  stock,  but  ordinary  shares 
— capital  in  ordinary  stock  P— We  had  power  to  raise 

200,0002. 

27.152.  In  this  particular  case,  did  yon  raise  it  by 
ordinary  stook  P — Yes,  by  ordinary  share  capital. 

27.153.  Then  did  your  shareholders  reduce  the  (ndi- 
nary  stock  to  the  extent  of  this  amount  P — No.  It 
simply  means  that  we  had  60,0002.  more  to  spend  for 
capital  purposes  than  we  should  have  had  if  we  had 
acted  upon  our  strict  rights  and  divided  it  among  tii^ 
shareholders.   That  is  all  it  amounts  ^. 

{OMinofin.)  I  give  it  np. 
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(Mr.  Femher.)  I  am  rery  near  giving  i^na  bnl;  I 
should  like  to  have  one  shot  i£  I  nught,,m7  Iioro.'.  \ '  ,, 

21  Feb. 'M     (^JAatTBioM.)  Veiy'good."  ■  '  ' 

—  27,154.  {Mr.  Fmber.)  All  your  capital  powers  were 
abolished  ■  in  1848,  were  the;  not,  and  '  ydu  «tu«ed 
afresh  fts'ft  new  company  'The  ^pital  powenwiM 
abolished  ?  '       '  • 

fi7,lfi&.  YesP— Ko,  I  do  not  qoite  follow  that '  - 

37.156.  Yes,  and  re-fcreated  P  —  Under  ihe  ■l2th 
sectioii  the  capital  in  the  dissolTcd  company  was  to 
form  part  of  the  capital  in  the  new  oompany.  Hen, 
by  the  13th  section,  we  were  to' raise  20u,00w.  by  the 
creation  of  new  Pharos. 

27.157.  That  carries  me  one  step  further  back ;  what 
were  the  capital 'powers,  then,  of  the  old  waofoiajf— 
The  capital  powers  Wire  226,000/. 

27.158.  In  shares  ?  — 143,800/.  in  shares  besides 
borrowing  powers,  which  we  had  exercised  to  the 
fimount  of  89,8001.,  and  naexercised  to  the  amoont  of 

ii:,32y/. 

27.159.  Let  ns  just  add  that  P*— That  makes  a  total  of 

23t>,000i:  . 

27.160.  That  makes  your  borrowing  powers,  under 
your  Act,  82,2001  P— That  is  so. 

27.161.  Add  that  to  the  143,800/.  P— No ;  the  22G,OO0i. 
iiiclades  the  143,800?.  of  phare  capital. 

27.162.  And  the  82,200i.  of  the  other P~That  is  so; 
that  makes  the  226,000/.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  mo  to 
refer  you  to  seccion20: — "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
*'  company,  from  time  to  time,  to  borrow  on  mortgage 
**  or  bond,  in:addition  the  said  fium  of  12,:(20/. 
"  hcrcin-before  antiiorised  to  be  borrowed,  any  sums 
*'  of  money  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  o( 
**  66,666t."— that  is  the  orditistry  pi>oportion  of  loan 
capital.  Bnt  Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
propoition  of  loan  cajiital,  distlni-tly  continued  the 
unexhausted  borrowing  power  of  12,320Z. :  and  I  say 
that  if  Parliament  bad  intended  the  capital  expenditure 
to  have  been  written  down,  they  would  certainly  never 
have  brought  forward  that  unexhausted'  bMrOviriug 
twwer.  I  think  it  is  plain,  on  the  face  of  it.  That, 
I  think,  will  show  it  clearly.  They  would  have  extin- 
gaished  that  right  instead  of  continuing  it.  I  think 
I  had  better  put  in  a  copy  of  the  accounts  showing 
the  deduction.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  prepu«d 
such  a  table. 

27.163.  {Chairman.)  It  is  a  matter  of  some  moment 
ro  the  Lambetli  Company ;  you  are  distinctly  charged 
by  the  County  Council  with  inserting  in  yonr  capital 
account  87,<XiO/.  as  bearing  dividend  more  than  yoa  are 
entitled  to  do  P — I  say  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
allegation. 

27.164.  That  is  the  poiut  we  are  trying  to  clear  up  if 
wo  can  P — Even  if  it  were  so,  Itr.  Gomme  has  not 
tsken  into  acoonnfe  the  60,000/.  that  was  written  off. 

27.165.  (Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  Vfe  had  no  knowledge 
of  it  P — I  quite  agree  to  that. 

87.166.  (Mr.Pember.)  Too  ogreo  to  that  P— That  they 
had  no  knowledge  that  the  60,0001.  had  been  written 
off. 

27.167.  (CJuiirman.)  How  can  you  write  off  shares  if 
you  have  issued  shares  V — We  haid  got  the  money. 

-  {Mr.  De  lioch  Porter.)  Without  seeing  the  book- 
keeping entries  it  is  impossible  to  imderstaud  it. 

( W'ilneM.)  We  did  not  write  off  the  shares.  It  simply 
gave  us  t(0,O00Z.  more  monc^  to  spend. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  The  only  question  is  how  much  they 
(lol)ited  to  capital,  and  with  what  exi>onditnrc  they 
debited  capitol — that  i*  it. 

Dr  Itock  I'orlrr.)  It  id  impossible  to  ini<lcrstand 
it  without  the  Ijookkeeprag  entries.   We  muse  see  the 

account. 

(3fr.  FeDiher.)  I  nra  inelined  to  agree  with  you, 
{Witness.)  I  have  not    the  slightest  objection  to 

produce  that.    I  will  let  you  have  a  copy  of  the 

account! 

■  (JIfr.  Pcmher.)  We  muat  not  confuse  writing  off 
capital  with  writing  off  capital  expcnditnre ;  those  are 
two  different  things. 

OfitHesB.)  If  you  have  got  .:XHt,OO0/.  of  capital,  and  if 
you  have  got  320,000/..  on  the  other  side  of  capital 
expended,  you  must  do  one  of  two  things — you  mn»t 


aithv  nuae  more  capital  to  balance  tho  acconnt  or 
yott  moat  write  off  tho  odd  SOfim.  Wo  did  bothT'  Ve 
raised  70^0002.  capital  and  wrote  off  60,0002. 

(*5;--P«»6«-.)  Thataooonnta  for  70,0(X«.  out  oft^ 
80,u00i,  odd.  ,^ 

{Mr.  Balfour.  Brotene.)  60,000/.  out  of  the  70,000/. 

IWiineah}  70,346/.  is  what  I  may  caU  it  Tho  other 
was  during  1848,  after  the  passing  of  the 

27,168..  iOhjintan.)  Very  well,  let  ns  see  thoee 
accouata  P— Ton  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  balaooe- 

Meet. 

27.169.  Go  on,  please,  with  yonr  corrections  P-,With 
regard  to  the  summary  table  pnt  in  at  Qnestion  3Wl, 
I  say  that,  so  far  as  my  company  is  concerned,  it  i^ 
inaccurate.  No  sum  has  been  disallowed  by  Parliament 
The  amount  written  off  in  18r4  for  works  whicli  baTe 
become  annihilated  fully  covers  all  obsolete  worb. 
and  thete  is  no  justification  for  writing  off  Cftpital  simplT 
because  it  is  over  tJO  years  old. 

27.170.  This  amount  of  87,178/.  is  alleged  to  be  not 
fm:  obsolete  works,  bnt  in  exeaaa  of  tha  amoutitthai 
PfcrUamont  allowed  yonP—I  ny  thttt  no -luaount  has 
been  disallowed  by  Parliament.  That  ia  the  point 
at  issue  whioli  we  havo  been  trying  to  solve. 

27.171.  Then  it  is  the  same  point  over  again  P  Tea  ■ 

bnt  hero  there  is  a  further  thing.  You  see  what  Mr! 
Gromme  wants  to  do  ;  this  table  goes  further  than  tlmt  ■ 
it  takes  in,  in  the  sixth  column,  the  figures  of  obsolete 
works.  I  say  that  the  60,000/.  which  was  written  oU'  in 
1854  fully  covers  obaolete  work*,  even  if  there  were 
any  obligation  on  the  Company  to  writo  off  ohsuleie 
works. 

27.172.  You  ore  making  your  60,000/.  now  serve  a 
double  puraosc;  first  to  meet  the  alleged  excess  of 
capital,  and  next  to  meet  the  obaoleto  works  P— 
Cfnrtainly. 

{Chairman.)  It  cannot  do  both. 

(3fp.  Pemher.)  What  he  says  is :  "I  have  spent  tlic 
"  money  out  of  rovenne,  and  might  have  pnt  it  to 
"  capital  and  recouped  revenue,  but  I  did  not  reoonp 
"  revenue,  because  I  considered  that  60,0<Xi/.  woHh  of 
"  it  hod  been  annihilated." 

(Witneaa.)  It  was  our  poverty,  Mr.  Pember.  We 
could  not  raise  tho  money,  and  therefore  w«  wrote  it  off 
tho  capital  account. 

{Mt:  Pemher.)  Never  mind  your  motive. 

{WH7i€M$.)  I  think  that  was  the  explanatiou. 

(Mr.  Pembor.)  I  think  that  wna  it. 

{WitriMB.)  Of  courBe  there  is  no  joatification  for 
writing  off  capital  in  the  next  column  simply  becauBe 
It  IS  over  60  years  old.  Our  engines  and  our  moin^ 
are  maintained  or  replaced  out  of  tvvenne ;  and  the 
Und  at  Brixton  and  Streatham  which  we  purchased  m 
1832  and  18:34.  I  should  think  is  at  least  ten  times  the 
value  that  it  was  then. 

27,173.  {Major-Genmd  Seait.)  It  always  appears  to 
me  there  IS  this  diffionlty  in  the  matter  if  you  do  not 
write  off  depreciation;  assuming  you  hftve an  engine 
which  stBJids  in  yonr  books  at  15,000/.,  and  that  e^ne 
has  been  in  use  40  or  50  years,  and  you  have  repair^it, 
still  it  has  gone  on  gradually  deteriorating,  uid  besides, 
it  may  be  an  old  pattern,  bnt  it  remains  in  your  books 
at  15,000/. ;  at  a  certain  date  you  decide  that  you  will 
discard  that  enpine  and  get  rid  of  it.  and  it  is  sold  fnr 
old  iron.  Up  t(j  that  date  at  which  you  made  up  yonr 
inmd  to  do  thot,  that  engine  was  not  worth  15,000/. 
Yonr  argument  would  be  correct  if  we  simoly  wedited 
tho  capital  account  with  the  old  iron  price.*  bnt  that  is 
not  what  we  do. 


'J7,174.  I  mean  tlisit  stands  in  your  hooky  at  the  cad 
of  one  week  as  worth  15,U00/.,  and  tho  lollnwing  weet 
you  make  up  your  mind  that  the  engine  is  wortlt  nothing 
bnt  It  K  price  as  old  iron,  and  you  get  rid  (rf  it  P— Will  you 
let  me  illustrate  that  point  in  the  contrary  direction.^ 
In  ]89o,  we  had  two  obsolete  engines  at  Ditton,  the  E. 
und  r.  engines,  which  possibly  you  may  know.  The 
qnestion  then  arose  how  we  should  increase  our  cn^ne- 
power.  To  put  iu  two  new  engines  would  cost,  nj 
10,000/.,  but  convertmg  the  old  ones,  and  g^iae 
identically  tho  same  power  that  we  should  witli  the  two 

o  rt*^*"®*'  ""^^^^  something  between  7,iXiO/. 

and  8,000/.  We  determined  thou  to  convert,  the  qum- 
tion  was  how  that  was  to  be  adjusted  between  capital 
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^  revenoe.  We  took  tm>4ldpcta  item  ct|»tal.and 
^^rdfromreTenue,  BO  that  BctaaUy  ab  »  «»Pital 
SunreTf  someaiing  like,  we  wffl  Bay.  betwe^ 
aud6,00(M.,we  got  mcreased  V^"^^^^^"^*^ 
we  U  put  np  a  separate  ingtallation.  wonld  have  cost 

.■>:  175.  Becanee  it  happened  in  that  particular  ca«— 
th^  thiiiK  was  feaaible  then,  hut  m  manv  caaea  it  might 
S  Mble  to  do  H  ?-I  should  think  in  every  case. 
lildBpt  new  types  of  engine.  Yon  see  the  new 
-VW8  of  Sngine  oiupy  very  mnch  less  space  than  the 
;if  ^le.  «id  are  very  much  more  effiment!  in  their 
working. 

07 176.  Still,  it  has  happened,  I  suppose,  oooaBionallT, 
lb  '.n  engine  has  stoorf fn  yonr  ^^^''^^^^ 
S  yon  We  made  np  your  mind  to  get  nd  of  it,  and 
S  mmediatelyits  r?al  viilae  is  realSed,  which  may 
t^Zre  fraction  of  what  it  stood  at  m  yoar  books  a 
.hart  time  before  ;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an  Mt^ly  ? 
-Of  conriie,  my  knowledge  does  not  extend  snffloiently 
,T,.r  tho  accounts  of  the  compMy  ^^^er  i^t 
d.iinitcly,  but  I  can  say,  that  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
occurred  during  my  eriierience,  certainly. 

27177.  [Sir  John  D<rringlon.)  Supppsing  you  haw  an 
eninio  of  500  horse-power,  which  gets  worn  out.  jmd 
Treplaceit  byanSher  engine  0?  500  horse-power- 
^he  HUM  power-that  would  be  charged  to  reranue  P- 

.  t. 

27178.  (Ifr.  Ve  BocTc  Porter.)  The  whole  coat  of  the 
enriiieP-Yea;  but  if  we  get  increased  power  then,  we 
cEge  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
power  to  capital.  I  thought  General  Scott's  cruestion 
!L  rather  a  different  one  where  the  engine  »  worn 
quito  out,  and  is  not  replaced. 

■>7179  (Major-Chneral  Scott.)  Yes,  there  it  stands  in 
ite  booKS  until  the  decision  is  taken  to  get  rid  of  ihe 
engine  at  a  certain  date,  up  to  that  date  it  stands  in 
tl,e  books  at  its  original  value,  whereas  ^f^J'^^ 
m=y  be  only  worth  a  tithe  of  that  vaJue  P-lJiat  woold 
m  apply  for  this  reason,  that  the  auditor^  would 
reqaire  UB  to  show  what  has  become  of  tl*t  eilgtiM,  and 
how  it  is  replaced.  We  have  arranged  with  him  a 
re^lar  plan  V  which  we  should  charge  to  rfirenue  at 
le^t  the  amount  of  horse-power  which  we  loae. 

27  180  If  you  do  that,  it  would  not  matter  P— So  I 
do  mt  think  your  case  wonld  quite  come  in.  I  cannot 
coDceiTe  an  engbo  disappearing  altogether. 

^,181.  (Mr.  Psmier.)  It  is  sure  to  be  replaced  by 
mother  one?— I  should  think  it  must  be.  I  cannot 
fouoeive  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  except,  of^com-se, 
the  old  Dumping  station  at  Belvedere  Road,  which  IB 
part  of  the  annihilated  works  included  in  the  60,000i. 

■>7,182.  (GJuiirman.)  Let  me  just  read  to  you  some- 
ibing  which  Mr.  Gomme  said,  which  I  tihink  will  point 
rlearly  how  the  difficulty  arose.  He  wys  ^s.  In  18*8 
*•  lie  espen^ture  waa  xetomed  at  3X3,0001.  and  the 
"  c%pitaT  by  the  Act  of  that  year  was  declared  at 
"  226  0001.  In  1856,  which  is  the  next  information  we 
"  have  about  the  capital  expenditure  of  this  company. 
"  the  eapitaX  expenditure  was  returned  at  faWJ.ysiX., 
"  and  the  capital  declared  by  the  Act  of  that  year  was 
"  5.>t  66til.— etill  below  the  authorised  amount,  in 
"l&i7,  the  expenditure,  reached  »66.000i.,  and  the 
"  capital  declaSd  by  the  Act  of  1869  was  837.000Z., 
■'  giidnally  creeping  up  to  the  capital  expenditure. 
"  In  1871,  the  audited  expenditure  was  933,000Z.,  and 
"  the  capital  was  935,OU0L  Now,  in  all  those  cases  of 
"  brinRing  forward  of  capital,  my  suggeation  w  that 
"inat^^d  of  the  '>-26,000/..  being  included  in  the 
"  expenditure,  the  313,000i.  has  been  incluoed  in  the 
"expenditure."  That  is  the  charge  agamst  you, 
^fiatVver  it  means  P -As  L  have  said.  th«  3U0OO/.  is 
^Dg;  that  should  be  296,000i,.  and  the  diileronce 
waa.  as  X  say,  fiO.OOOi.,  which  was  written  off  lor 
anuihilated  works. 

ii'hairntan.)  The  difference  was  70,0001. 

(S'ir  John  Dorington.)  They  took  10.000!.  for  dividend. 
Pembtr.)  lO.OOOf.  is  brought  into  the  capital 
account,  as  I  underntand  it. 

[Witne»9.)  Yea,  that  is  the  practical  effect  of  it.  The 
10.')OO/.  is  brought  into  the  capital  account,  and  the 
W.iflOi.  is  written  off  the  capital  expenditnre. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Brtmme.)  In  1848  and  1854,  according 
to  this  witness,  70,000i.  bad  been  brought  in ;  m 
1854  they  wrote  off  e0,00W.,  and  then  it  was  reduced  to 


lOiOOOI..  whioh  adn  stands  in  the  capital  acooaht.  Mr.  ff* 
That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vilkins.  WiOthu. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes.  —.^^ 

27.188.  {Chairman.)  Then  there  is  stiUin  the  capital  , 
account  10,0001.  more  than  Parliament  declared  as  the 
capital  in  these  various  years  P — ^1  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  some  confusion  of  thought  here. 

.27,184.  I  daresay  ?— What  Parliament  declared  was 
the  capital  when  the  company  were  in  Parliament  in 
1848  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  -what  the  capital 
expenditure  was  up  to  that  period. 

27,185.  No.  perhaps  notP — Supposing  it  had  been  the 
other  way  about ;  supposiAg  the  declared  capital  was 
226.000/.,  Mid  we  W  only  spent  200,000l.,  wonld 
Mr.  GJomme  have  allowed  the  shareholders  to  put  the 
26,000/.  into  their  pockets,  simply  because  the  capital 
of  the  company  was  declared  at  226,000/.  P  If  it  ia  fair 
in  one  way,  it  is  fair  in  the  other.  The  capital  and  tho 
capital  expenditure  really  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  each  other  in  that  aspect. 

(3fr.  Salfow  Broume.)  Of  course,  my  Lord,  we  say 
they  had  no  right  to  take  the  70,000/.  out  of  revenue 
and  apply  ic  to  the  uses  of  the  old  works.  "We  say  the 
Act  of  Parliament  itself  clearly  enacted  that  the 
amount  of  200,000/.  was  to  be  borrowed  for  new  works. 

{Witneat.)  Oar  contention,  of  course,  is  that  the  Act 
of  Parliunent  is  extremely  clear  in  opposite 
direction.  > 
(Mr.  Balfour  Srovme.)  I  will  argue  it  in  good  time. 
{Ohairman.)  Very  well,  I  can  do  no  more. 
(Mr.  Pemler.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
the  Act  of  1869,  where  there  is  a  very  elaborate  setting 
forth  of  what  the  capital  powers  of  the  Company  had 
been  and  what  their  expenditure  had  been, 

(Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Had  we  not  better  wait  for  the 
accoantP 

(3ff .  Balfour  Brovme)  Yes. 

{Mr.  P&mhor.)  I  do  not  care  what  is  done  because  it 
does  seem  tome  that  it  has  got  no  hearmg  on  your 
inquiry— but  I  have  said  that  so  often.  If  statutes  go 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  closinff  aooonnta,  mrely  the 
Act  of  1869  ought  to  go  for  a  good  deal. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Bromu,)  It  does  not  seem  to  have  gone 
for  much  in  1848. 
{Mr.  PmiBer.)  Beoauae  there  is  .no  declaration  in 

1848. 

27.186.  {CJuiirman.)  Let  us  nee  the  Act  of  1869  P— 
I  have  got  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  here  relating  to 
the  company.  I  have  gone  verv  carefully  through 
them,  and  you  will  find  that  in  almost  every  instance 
the  company  did  not  go  to  Parliament  nntil  they  had 
overpaid  their  capital  account — even  as  late  as  1896 ; 
we  were  then  deficient  something  like  10,0001,  or 
15.0001. 

27.187.  (Mr.  Lewit.)  I  see  to  the  end  of  1897  your 
capital  expenditure  was  16,000i.  loss  than  the  total  of 
the  moneys  raised  by  you  and  the  premium  on  .the 
stock  issued  P — ^Yes. 

27.188.  That  is.  you  had  apent  the  whole  with  the 
exception  of  about  16,000/.  at  the  close  of  1897?— Tea, 
If  you  will  carry  that  forward  a  little  bit  farther,  m 
December  last  year,  our  capital  account  was  overpaid 
to  the  extfflit  of  45,000i. ;  since  December  of  last  year 
we  have  raised  100,0001.  debenture  stock,  so  that  our 
capital  account  now  ia  in  credit.  Carry  that  back  to 
1848,  and  there  you  have  the  exact  position  of  a^rs. 

27.189.  (CkairmaTi.)  DonbtleBS  it  is,  bat  I  cannot 
make  anything  of  it.  Go  on  with  your-  corrections 
please?— Next  I  come  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  evidence 
at  Question  4768.  Mr.  Dickinson  says  "  We  never 
"  proposed  before  Parliament  to  do  anj-thing  but  to 
"  buy  all  the  companies."  Now  when  the  Pur- 
chase Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Oommoua  in  1895, 
tho  second  reading  was  passed  by  a  small  majority. 
There  were  eight  separate  Bills.  Mr.  Whitmore 
moved  this  instruction :  "That  it  be  an  instruction  to 
"  the  Oommittee  (on  liie  Lambeth  Wat«r  TransfOT 
"  Bill)  to  insert  a  clauBe  providing  that  the  said  Bill 
"  shall  not  become  law  until  the  whole  of  tho  Bills 
'•'  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  the  London  Water 
"  Companies  by  the  Ijoudon  County  Council  have 
*'  received  the  Eoyal  assent."  That  inatructiim  was 
opposed  by  Members  speaking  iu  the  name  of  the 
Xiondoa  County  Council,  and.  aaying  that  they  did  bo  by 
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direction  of  the  London  County  Gonnoil.  I  was  not 
onlj  present  myself » Imt  I  hftve  refreshed  my  memor7 
hj  referrmg  to  tlw  repents. 

27.190.  We  Ikave  had  this  in  evidence? — On  theeame 
day  the  following  motion  was  pnt  and  lost  on  a  diriBion 
by  143  to  157 : — "  Tb&t  it  be  an  inetraotion  to  the 
*'  Committee  to  proride  that  the  arbitration  shall  be  an 
"  open  arbitration,  and  that  the  arbitrator  shall  consider 
"  impartially  all  points  that  are  favourable  to  either 
**  side."  The  open  arbitration  was  also  opposed  by 
the  London  Connty  Gonncil  and  defeated.  So  that 
Mr.  Dickinson  has  forgotten,  in  his  evidence,  those  two 
little  points. 

37.191.  Go  on  please  P— Again.  Mr.  Dickinson  says 
in  (^estion  4763,  "  I  think  we  have  always  thought 
"  that  if  we  had  an  ordinary  arbitration  nnder  the 
"  Lands  Clauses  Act  with  compalsor)-  purchase  and 
**  everything  else,  we  should  have  to  give  them  a 
'*  presenc  of  six  or  seven  millions,  and  we  wanted  to 
*'  avoid  that ;  we  did  not  think  that  was  right."  My 
way  of  putting  it  would  be  this,  that  if  they  bought 
nnder  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  they  would  give  a 
fair  value,  bat  under  their  spooial  arbitration  olanse, 
they  would  be  n^bing  the  companies  of  six  or  seven 
miUions. 

(Mr.  Balf(Mr  Br(t%en$)  This  is  scarcely  correction,  my 
Lord,  it  is  argument. 

(ITiAwst.)  It  is  comment. 

'  27,193.  {OkmirmcM^  Haveyouany  more  eotreotionsP 
—There  is  a  correction  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  evidence  at 
Qnestion  5575  I  do  not  think  I  am  exceeding  my 
rights  in  calling  attention  to  these  pcnnts. 

(Mr  Balfow  Sronwt,)  It  seems  to  me  that  thoy  are 
very  argumentative. 

(MrPem&er.)  So  was  Mr.  Dickinson. 

{WUn*u.)  They  we  purely  faots.  At  Questions  5575 
to  6577,  Mr.  Dickinson  speaks  about  its  being  a 
eommon  thing  to  out  the  water  off. 

87.193.  (jOkairman.)  He  says  houses  in  Balhun  had 
their  watmr  cut  off  F— In  6677  he  says  it  is  a  thing  that 
is  eonstantb;  occurring.  Now,  tiie  facts  of  the  case 
are  these :  There  was  a  short  supply  of  water  in  part 
of  the  Company's  district  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of 
Jane  1897,  owing  to  the  sudden  blocking  of  some  of  the 
filter  beds  with  fish  spawn.  No  house,  so  ixr  as  we 
"•ould  ascertain,  either  at  Balham  or  elsewhere,  was 
without  water  for  a  whole  day,  and  whero  there  was 
adequate  cistern  accommodation,  little,  if  any,  inoon- 
venienoe  was  felt.  The  pressure  was  reduced  owing 
to  the  la^e  qnantity  of  water  then  being  drawn  off  at 
the  street  level  for  road  washing.  The  blocking  com- 
menced on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  full  supply 
was  resumed  by  the  following  Thursday.  The  average 
daily  supply  for  these  few  days  exceeded  the  average 
for  the  whole  year.  The  greatest  deficiency  daring 
this  period  amounted  only  to  the  difference  between  a 
spring  day's  Bupply  and  a  summer  day's  supply,  and 
that  was  on  Sunday  when  the  demand  is  the  least.  So 
for  tram,  ttiis  deficiency  oocnrring  annQatiy,  such  % 
thing  has  never  happened  before  so  far  as,  after  a 
careful  inquiry,  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

27.194.  Anything  else  P — There  is  a  small  correction 
of  Mr.  Goidoey's  evidence  with  regard  to  the  t;^le  he 
handed  in  at  Question  7434.  There  the  capital  of  the 
ctmipany  is  described  as  stock ;  it  should  be  shares. 

27.195.  If  yon  do  not  think  it  material,  pray  do  not 
take  up  time  with  ifeP^Then  at  Question  12,130  in 
ICr.  Uvtin's  evidence  

27.196.  These  are  the  new  snppliea  to  Croydon  P — 

No,  It  is  Question  12,130,  where  the  qnestion  of 
constant  supply  is  dealt  with.  The  question  there  was, 
that  the  complaint  made  against  the  Lambeth  Com- 
pany was  that  the  Lambeth  Company  did  not  ^ve  a 
constant  supply  and  the  Croydon  Company  did.  I 
think  Mr.  Martin  ought  to  have  said  that  at  that  time, 
when  he  was  giving  evidence,  the  Croydon  Corporation 
vwe  at  the  end  of  their  tother. 

27.197.  Ton  say  at  the  time  Mr.  JIartin  gave  his 
evidence  the  corporation  had  done — whatr — They 
were  at  the  end  of  their  tother.  He  gave  evidence  on 
the  Monday ;  on  the  Friday  they  discontinued  road- 
watering  entirely.  On  the  18th  Jnly  they  issued  a 
notice  that  "  In  consequence  of  the  unprecedented 
**  dryness  of  the  past  antumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and 
*'  the  present  lowness  of  the  springSf  the  council  find 
"  it  neceMary  to  cnrtaU  the  night  sapply  of  water,  nd 


"  have  to  give  notice  that  the  siq>ply  will  be  cat  off," 
and  so  on. 

27.198.  So  that  yon  say  they  did  not  treat  th«r 
customers  any  bettor  than  yon  did  P — Quite  so. 

27.199.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  At  that  time  ther 
were  before  die  Local  Government  Board  asking  for 
a  loMi  of  82,0001.  to  sink  a  new  well  at  WaddonP— 
Which  has  been  disallowed,  so  they  are  in  no  better 
position  now. 

^.200.  (C&atmum.)  Go  on  please  P— At  Qnestiotu 
12,202  to  12.215  the  complaint  of  the  Croydon  Bnral 
District  Oonncil  is  not  quito  correcUy  stated  by  the 
witness.  I  need  not  trouble  yonr  Lordship  with  the  let. 
ters  which  passed,  but  the  complaint  that  they  madewu 
that  that  portion  of  the  rural  district  served  bytbe 
company's  mains  was  not  supplied  with  an  odeqaata 
Hupply  of  stand-cocks.  Of  course,  if  the  mains  bid 
been  frozen  to  any  extent,  standpipes  woald  have  been 
uselesR,  and,  therefore,  the  letter  from  the  Croydon 
District  Council  refutes  on  the  face  of  it  Uio  evideiic« 
given  by  their  witneea.  The  Company  replied  that  all 
practicable  steps  were  taken  to  afibrd  householden, 
whose  pipes  were  frosen,  means  of  obteining  a  sapptT 
of  water.  Where  standpipes  cculd  not  be  lixed  i'c 
sufficient  nnmbers  arrangemente  were  made  for  deliver- 
ing water  by  means  of  water-carts.  The  total  length 
of  mains  in  the  Croydon  Bnral  District  isSdl^mile^; 
of  these  nearly  two  miles  became  frraen.  The  freousg 
of  the  mains  nnqnestionably  commenced  with  the 
oonBumer's  pipes.  The  qoe^icnL  of  depth  is  not  an 
important  factor,  as  I  ra:plained  yesterday.  Since 
1896.  6,450  yards  of  mwns  in  the  Cr^dbn  Rnnl 
District  have  been  lowered. 

27.201.  What  is  the  use  of  lowoing  them  if  depih 
is  not  an  important  factor? — Simply  to  satisfy  the 
public. 

27.202.  (Jfiy or.  General  Seott.)  We  had  all  this 
yesterday,  had  we-  not? — Except  to  show  the  di& 
culties.  Twenty-seven  advertisements  were  issued  bj 
the  Company  fw  jointers,  but  we  were  told  that  the 
provincial  fxnniMUueB  and  corporations  were  also  in  the 
market  for  skilled  labour,  and  we  positively  conld  not 
obtain  anyone.  Daring  the  frost  of  1^5,  2,206  stand- 
pipes  were  fixed;  93  water-carte  were  engaged  in 
delivering  water  daily,  between  400  and  500  extra  men 
were  taken  on,  and  the  cost  of  the  frost  to  tho  Companv 
exceeded  30,0001.  Tho  shareholders  hod  to  submit  lo 
considerable  reduction  of  their  dividends  in  come- 
qnence.  As  regards  another  qnestion,  the  paymntt 
of  water-rates,  during  this  period  every  consnmer  yv 
supplied  with  water  every  day,  and,  where  the  direci 
supply  failed,  at  much  greater  cost  to  the  Comimnj 
than  at  ordinary  times.  I  have  a  photograph  here 
which  may  be  interesting  to  you  as  showing  some  of 
the  physical  difficulties  under  which  we  laboured. 
That  is  a  photoKraph  of  one  of  our  filter-beds  at  Sitton 
ten  days  uter  the  severe  frost  had  passed  by. 

,  {Sanding  mphotogntph.) 

27.203.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  that  ice  shown 

there  ?— Yes. 

27.204.  (Chairman.)  Which  had  been  taken  pnt  of 
the  filter.bedP — ^Yes.  It  was  not  merely  a  qnestion 
of  the  cost,  bnt  a  (question  of  the  difficulty  which  vas 
extreme  at  that  period.  I  fervently  hope  I  shall  nerer 
have  to  undergo  uiofcher  snch  experience. 

27.205.  Any  more  corrections  P — I  should  like  to 
correct  Dr,  Bandell's  evidence  at  Questions  12,60i> 
to  12,609.  The  complaint  there  was  that  the  Oim- 
pony  did  not  notify  the  uiticipated  diort  supply. 
The  undertaking  by  the  Company  was  to  notifr 
accidents,  bnt  in  ffict,  no  accident  affecting  Becken- 
ham  has  occurred  since  1893,  when  the  undertaking 
was  given,  and  in  1897  we  did  not  know  that  the 
failure  would  occur  in  Beckenham.  We  had  eren' 
reason  to  believe  that  Beckenham  was  well  sapplieil 
nntil  letters  were  received  pointing  to  a  deficiency. 
Dr.  Randeli,  I  should  say,  speaks  about  there  being 
not  a  drop  of  water  anywhere.  That  is  a  groea 
exaggeration.  Tho  short  supply  lasted  from  Sunday 
to  ^ursday  moining,  and  in  no  day  was  much  les> 
than  20  million  gallons  delivered,  the  daily  average  fas 
the  year  being  23^  million  gallons,  and  that  supply 
increased  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a  d^,  the 
quantity  delivered  on  the  last  day  of  the  short  supply 
exceeding  the  average  of  the  year  by  nearly  fonr 
million  gallons.  I  can  put  in  lettors — ^unsolicited 
letters— from  residento  in  fieckenham  on  tbesulyect, 
but  I  need  not  perhaps,  trouble  the  Commiaion  witb 
thstt. 
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37,206.  iMa^or-Oeneral  Seott.)  Was  this  in  189S  P— 

i!7»207.  {Chairman.)  This  is  the  fiah-spawn  business 
igain,  is  it  not  P— Yes,  the  fish  spawn  in  1897. 

27.208.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  P— That 
ii  M.  ThoR  last  antamn  we  serred  notices  m  Becken> 
bus  exmessing  our  willingness  to  provide  a  constant 
mp^jS  the  consomers  wonld  put  in  proper  fittings.  I 
have  ■  number  of  letters  here  saying  that  the  writers 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  supply  girai- by  the 
ecmipftny,  and  did  not  wish  for  the  alteration.  There  is 
one  gentleman  who  adds  that :  "  In  conseqnence  of  the 
"  agitation  some  time  a^o  of  the  Beokenham  Urban 
"  Goanoil,  I  thon^ht  it  best  to  sell  my  small  holding 
"  in  year  company,  and  now  regret  haying  done  so. ' 
Hist  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  letters. 

27.209.  HaTe  yon  any  more  oorreoticns  P— No. 

27.210.  Then  we  will  now  come  back  to  the  question 
of  purchase  P — I  may  say  that  I  am  abont  to  represent 
not  my  own  personal  views.  This  evidence  has  been 
oonsidered  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  approved  by 
tbem. 

27.211.  "Will  yon  give  us  your  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  porohaBe  and  the  financial  expediency  of 
pnrohMe?— Although  the  parchase  price  hifs.  no  donbt, 
Bome  bearing  on  the  question,  the  financial  result  of 
porcbase  doen  not  appear  to  depend  so  much  upon  the 
BTim  pud  for  the  undertakings  as  upon  the  policy 
nibseqnenily  adopted  by  the  porchaser.  The  saving 
estimated  1^  Mr.  Bawsrd  at  50,0001.  a  year,  might,  for 
inituice,  be  easily  converted  into  a  loss  by  imprudent 
or  ineffioient  mani^ment. 

27,312.  Yon  say  that  the  expediency  of  purcbase  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  sum  paid  as  upon  the 
management ;  but  surely  the  snm  paid  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it  P — It  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  the 
point  is  this,  that,  in  the  mere  matter  of  interest  on  the 
pnrahase  mon^,  tim  difference  there  is  not  so  great  as 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  management ;  the  cost  of 
nonasement  may  make  a  very  great  difference,  far 
exceeding  any  additional  interest  on  the  purchase 
money. 

27,213.  Go  on  in  your  own  way? — Then,  by  arbttra- 
tiou  under  the  Lands  Glauses  Consolidation  Act,  the 
purchaser  would  pay  to  the  vendor  compensation 
representing  the  value,  and  no  more  than  the  value,  to 
tbie  vendor  of  the  undertaking  as  a  going  concern.  The 
compensation,  it  may  be  assumed,  would  be  hosed  upon 
the  aotnal  earnings  of  the  vendor  and  the  probability  of 
snoh  earnings  being  maintained,  increased,  or  dimi- 
nished, as  t^  case  may  be,  together  with  any  snm  whioh 
the  arbitrator  might  consider  necessary  tomaintAtn  the 
ibarehol^rB  (who  simply  in  the  assumed  interests  of 
the  pnrchaser  would  part  with  property  they  would 
prefer  to  retain)  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
position  as  they  would  hold  financially  if  no  parchase 
took  place.  In  this  connexion  the  direotom  desire  me 
to  express  their  conviction  that  a  large  number  of  the 
oonipany's  shares  are  held  by  trustees  under  wills  or 
settlements,  who  have  power  to  retain  existing  invest- 
ments, but  in  case  of  realisation  are  limited  to  trustees' 
securities  yielding  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  If,  owing 
to  the  purchase  of  the  water  compnnies*  andertakin^s 
for  cash,  OS  proposed  by  tbe  Lnndon  County  Council, 
a  large  amount  of  tmst  money  (possibly  amounting  to 
lererel  millions  in  the  aggregate)  had  to  be  invested 
at  tbe  same  time,  the  market  price  of  secnzities  to 
which  traatees  are  limited  would  nieoeasariljr  rise.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that,  unless  these  considerations 
were  taken  into  account  by  an  arbitrator,  the  bone- 
flciaries  nnder  thrae  settlements  would  be  twofold 
tuderers,  firstly  by  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  owing  to 
the  change  of  investment,  and  secondly  by  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  capital  in  conseqnence  of  the 
artificial  or  temporary  appreciation  in  the  prioe  of 
the  securities  which  their  trustees  would  be  compelled 
to  buy.  This  would  be  a  manifest  injustice,  seeing 
that  the  ben^ciaries  and  their  trustees  would  prefer 
to  retain  their  existing  investment.  No  question  of 
sentiment  enters  into  the  case  as  regards  compensation 
for  compulsory  sale ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  simple 
justice  that  a  man  should  not  suffer  by  the  compulsory  ex- 
propriation of  his  ■pnpeirty.  The  costs  of  such  arbitration 
would  also  be  payabu  by  the  purchaser.  The  earnings 
of  the  vendor  would  become  the  property  of  the 
inirchaser,  who  would  doive  all  the  benefit  obtainaUe 
from  any  snperior  credit  and  skill  he  might  possess, 
and  would  suffer  by  imprudent  management.  As 
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regards  the  financial  result  following  porohase  it  is  maiSl 
clear,  that  if  the  owner,  whether  the  company  or  a  "^"*™'' 
pnrchaser,  were  to  adopt  on  extravagant  system  of  qi  Weh  *S9 
management,  he  must  submit  to  diminished  profits.  ' 
So  also  if  he  were  to  embark  on  a  large  capital 
expenditure  a  long  time  in  advance  of  prospective 
requirements,  or  mnsiderably  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
the  district  or  for  purposes  not  required  or  whiok 
might  be  sarred  at  a  smaller  outlay.  But  ossnming 
that  tho  prudent  method  of  mani^ment  hitherto 

Sursned  is  continued,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
onbt  that,  whether  the  undertaking  remains  in  tho 
hands  of  the  oompany  or  is  transfwred  to  a  pnblio 
authority,  a  remunerative  rate  of  interest  will  continue 
to  be  earned  on  the  capital  snm  representing  its 
arbitration  value.  The  oompauy  entertain  the  strongest 
objection  to  any  departure  from  settled  law  and 
practice  in  arriving  at  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their 
property,  in  the  event  of  purchase  being  ultimately 
decided  upon  in  the  assumed  interests  of  the  public 
without  default  on  the  part  of  the  company.  The 
result  of  M  arbitration  under  tho  existing  law  and 
practice  can  be  forecast  within  reasonable  limits,  bnt 
to  embark  npon  an  arbitration  on  special  conditions 
would  be  either  to  enter  into  litigation  with  tied  hands 
and  closed  mouth,  or  to  embark  upon  a  speculative 
transaction.  The  Legislature  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
countenance  a  purchase  open  to  the  grave  objection  of 
injustice  or  uncertainty ;  either  alteniative  is  opposed 
to  public  policy.  It  is  dear  that  in  putting  forward 
special  ouoses  for  arbitration,  tbe  London  County 
Council  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  drive  a  good  bargain 
and  obtain  possession  of  the  property  of  the  company 
for  a  sum  below  its  f^U  value.  Then  I  oon  give  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  London  County  Council  in 
1894;  perhaps  yonr  Lordship  will  re^^krd  that  as 
ancient  history,  bat  if  yoa  think  it  material  ■ 

27.214.  I  think  we  have  got  that  already  «i  oar 
notes  P— Ho,  £  think  not. 

27.215.  Have  we  not  P— Not  the  resolution  of  1894. 

27.216.  Was  this  a  commonication  made  to  yoa  f — 
Yes,  this  was  a  copy  of  a  resolution  whioh  was  sent  to 
the  company. 

27.217.  Bead  itP— It  is:  "That  negotiations  be 
"  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  tbe  undertakings 
"  of  the  water  companies,  or  one  or  more  of  them  " — 
there  is  a  departure  you  see  from  Mr.  Dickinson's 
statement — "  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  on  the 
**  basis  of  a  desire  to  purchase  and  willingness  to  sell, 
"  having  regard  to  any  circumstances  and  statutory 
**  provisions  affecting  the  prraent  and  prospective 

position,  income,  expenditure,  liabilities,  obligations, 
"  and  value  of  the  companies  respectively  and  sheir 
"  undertakingB,  inolading  any  present  and  i^bable 
"  future  demands  for  impravements  and  ^tensions  of 
"  works  and  new  or  additional  sources  of  supply, 
"  and  on  the  understanding  that  if  satisfootor^  terms 
*'  cannot  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  an  application  will 
"  be  made  to  Parliament  to  determine  in  what  manner 
"  and  on  what  conditions  a  transfer  to  the  Council 
"  shall  be  arranged.  Provided  that  no  monopoly  right 
"  on  the  part  of  the  water  companies  be  recogiused." 
Of  course,  that  was  an  impossibk  basis  of  negotiation. 

27.218.  Whioh  part  of  that  is  impossible  P— The  whole 
of  it.  First  cf  all  you  oannot  assume  a  willingness  to 
sell. 

27.219.  I  understand  yoa  object  to  that  F— Then  we 
object  to  the  arbitrator  "having  regard  to  any 
'*  ciTOumstancos  and  statutory  provisions  affecting 
"  the  present  and  prospective  position,  income,  oxpen- 
"  ditnre,  liabiliities,  obligations,  and  value  of  the 
*'  oompanics."   One  docs  not  know  what  that  means. 

27.220.  I  think  the  County  Council  have  explained 
what  it  means;  they  say  tbe  arbitrator  should  have 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  Parliament  either  ontting 
down  your  water  charges  or  incrodncing  a  conuKtitive 
supply  or  making  some  provision  of  that  sort  r— They 
had  not  explained  that  at  this  time. 

27.221.  (afr.P«m6«r.)  I  think  thev  have  P— They  have 
now,  bnt  had  not  then.  Then  my  directors  wish  to  odd 
that  while  they  were  not  and  are  not  willing  to  sell 
they  would  not  offer  any  factions  opposition  should  a 
policy  of  piirohase  be  decided  upon  in  Uie  public 
interest.  Mr.  Dickinson  admite  uiat  the  olgoct  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  to  diminish  the  oompoiso- 
tion  payaUe  to  the  vendor. 

27.222.  Of  oonrse  it  is  P— You  have  got  that  in 
eridence.   It  may  ftirther  be  pointed  oat  ihat  all  the 
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Mr^  H.  modified  arbitration  clauses  put  forward  by  the  London 
Wilkint.  OonntyOoiindU  in  snbstitation  of  tHe  original  claiue 
—  in  the  Transfer  Bill  of  1895  were  more  or  less  of  a 
21  Fdi.  ^9 .  gpecalative  nharacter.  The  arbitrator  iraa  to  hare 
—  ■  .  regard  to  variouB  matters,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  forecast  what  view  he  would  take  either  of  bis  powers, 
which  would  undonbtedfy  be  exceedingly  large,  or  of 
the  conBiderations  submitted  to  him.  There  is  an 
enormooB  Tariation  poesible  between  the  largest  sum 
he  might  award  on  tne  asenmption  that  he  ^Tourably 
entertained  the  contentioxu  o£  the  compuiy,  and 
disregarded  those  of  the  Oomity  Council,  and  the 
smalfest  sum  he  would  «ward  supposing  he  took 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  The  company  object  to 
going  into  a  specnlative  arbitration.  Toe  statutory 
precedent  For  special  arbitration  terms  contained  in 
the  Hoiisiiig  of  the  Wsrldng  Classes  Act,  1890, 
aoetions  Sil  and  41,  has  reference  to  property  allowed 
by  the  owner  to  become  dilapidated  and  insanitary 
and  limits  Ml  claim  to  compensation  by  what  i« 
assumed  to  be  the  measure  of  his  neglect. 

27.223.  (Kr.  Salfowr  £rowne.)  There  is  a  similar 
clause;  they  have  power  to  take  lands  for  allotments  P 
— YeSi  I  will  deal  with  that  afterwards. 

(Chairman:)  Then  there  is  a  double  inquiry — first 
by  the  County  Oouncil,  and  then  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  it  is  only  if  there  is  an  impossibility 
of  getting  land  at  a  reasonable  price. 

(Mr.  Bcdfow  Browm.)  Sren  then  you  are  not  to  get 
the  10  per  cent. 

(Chairman.)  Yea,  that  is^o  after  all  chat. 

(Wi^e$$.)  Bat  then  you  are  not  buying  a  commercial 
concern. 

27.224.  {Mr.  B^fdw  Browne.)  Yon  are  baying  com- 
mercial land  P— No,  yon       not  allowed  to  make  a 

profit  out  of  it. 

27.225.  (Cliairman,)  To  my  mind  if  that  analogy  is 
to  be  adopted  the  Connty  Oouncil  would  firsD  have  to 
satisfy  FarliBment  that  lAisj  had  made  a  reasonable 
offer  to  the  companies,  and  that  tbe  reasonable  offer 
had  been  reftisedP— If  a  special  arbitration  clause  were 
framed  in  the  case  of  the  Xiondon  water  companies,  it 
is  not  improbablo  that,  bearing  in  mind  these  sections 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  an 
arbitrator  would,  perhaps  nnconsciously,  regard  the 
clause  as  penal  in  its  nature  and  shape  his  award 
accordingly.  The  London  County  Conncil,  however, 
do  not  allege  that  the  London  water  companies  have 
foiled  to  fulfil  their  statutory  obligations.  The  special 
provisions  for  the  purchase  of  land  otherwise  than  by 
agreement,  for  allotmouts  for  the  labouring  population 
are  also  not  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  undertakings 
capable  of  yielding  profit.  The  objections  of  the 
company  to  any  special  arbitration  clause  may  bo 
summed  up  OH  follows: — (1.)  The  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act  has  been  in  force  for  half  a  century,  and 
bos  proved  satisfnctory  in  working  under  the  most 
diverse  ciroumstanoes,  and  its  operation  and  procedure 
are  well  understood.  (2.)  The  object  and  probable 
effect  of  the  special  arbitration  clauses  put  forward  by 
the  London  County  Council  are  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  compensation  which  the  company  might  reasonably 
expect  under  an  arbitration  conducted  under  tbe 
ordinary  law  of  the  laud.  (3.)  A  ^Kwial  arbitration 
would  be  speculative,  and  while  it  might  inflate  the 
compensation  would  be  more  likely  to  diminish  it. 
Either  result  would  be  unjust  and  unsatisfactory. 
(4.)  Having  regard  to  the  statutory  precedent  of  a  special 
arbitration  olanso  above  referred  to,  an  arbitrator 
wonld  probably  construe  such  a  clause  adverBely  to 
the  company.  (5.)  It  may  be  added  that  even  if  the 
company  were  to  be  deprived  of  part  of  tbe  compensa- 
tion to  which  they  wonld  be  entitled  under  the  existing 
law,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  purchase  wonld  be 
financially  odvantageons  to  the  purchaser,  because  if 
the  administration  were  conducted  on  political  and  not 
on  business  lines'i  the  cost  of  management  would  con- 
siderably exceed  the  present  cost,  and  the  pvoflt  would 
be  proportionately  reduced. 

27.226.  What  do  you  mean  conducting  an  adminis-' 
tration  on  political  lines? — To  give  you  a  concrete 
illustration — I  do  not  say  it  with  any  ofiensiveness  to 
the  County  Council — it  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
lodge  that  the  County  Council  have  been  captui-ed  by  the 
labour  party,  and  a  good  deal  of  their  administrative 
work  is  done  on  what  X  m^y  call  political  lines.  That 
objection,  I  think,  would  not  apply  to  a  speoidlly 


ccmstituted  board,  a  board  having  nothing  to  do  but 
this  one  thing. 

27,^.  Would  that  objection  apply  to  any  ordinary 
corporation?— It  has  not  hitherto;  it  might. 

27.228.  Why  is  it  to  apply  to  the  London  Odnuty  ' 
Council  more  than  to  other  corporations  P— Bewuae 
the  London  County  Council  have  fallen,  haVe  sno- 
oambed,  to  the  temptation ;  other  corporaticns  have 
not. 

27.229.  I  see ;  it  is  a  frail  member  of  the  sisterhood  ? 
— Yes,  I  say  that  with  no  oflensiveness  to  tiie  County 
Oouncil,  simply  by  way  of  illustration, 

27.230.  You  stato  a  painful  fact?— It  is  a  painful 
&ct,  a  vety  painful  foot  indeed. 

27.231.  !(3fr.  Pember.)  Bather  in  sorrow  than  in 
angorP — I  say  it  very  much  in  sorrow. 

27.232.  You  have  spoken  about  trustees  investing 
both  in  your  shoras  ana  in  your  debenturos  I  think  P— 
Yes. 

27.233.  Can  you  toll  mo  what  proportion  of  yoor 
shares  is  held  by  trustees  P— No,  I  cannot,  because  the 
company  do  not  recognise  trusts ;  they  are  not  required 
to  under  the  Companies  Act. 

27,234  Is  it  a  question  only  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  P — It  is  a  very  large  amount,  I  may  say. 

27.235.  {Sir  John  Doi-ington.)  Do  you  only  register 
one  name? — ^We  legister  three  names,  but  whether 
they  are  joint  owners  or  whether  &ey  ore  trustees,  of 
course,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

27.236.  iOhairmtm.)  How  are  yon  to  tell ;  you  say 
th^  are  large  amounts  P— Taking  the  Joint  accounts 
they  are  large  amounts. 

27.237.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  You  have  a  large  num. 
ber  of  joint  accounts  P — ^A  very  large  number,  not  only 
in  number  but  in  amount  still  more.  The  average 
holding  of  a  joint  aocoint  is  very  mnoh  larger  than  the 
average  holding  of  a  sole  acoount. 

27.238.  (Chaiifnan.)  Do  you  mean  that  more  than 
half  of  your  shares  ore  held  on  a  joint  acoount? — 
I  should  scarcely  aay  more  tiian  half,  nearly  half. 

27.239.  (Sir  John  Dormgtm.)  Approximately  half 
your  capital  is  held  on  joint  accounts  P — Yes,  I  tihould 
think  so. 

After  a  short  a4joummeBt. 

37.240.  {Mr.  De  Boch  Portor.)  You  prefer,  do  you  not, 
arbitration  to  any  negotiations  based  upon  income  at 
the  present  time  P— T  shoiild  think  that  the  most 
practical  way,  speaking  as  a  practical  man,  would  be 
this ;  to  follow,  as  I  said  yesterday,  the  Birmingh«n- 
precedent.  '  Supposing  purchase  should  be  decided 
upon,  if  you  -insert  in  your  Bill  a  clause  providing  for 
arbitration  uUder  the  Lands  Olonses  Aot,  negotiations 
would  almost  certainly  ensue,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
the  procedure  under  the  Lands  Glauses  Act  is  perfectly 
well  naderfitood,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
parlies  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  if  you 
put  in  a  speculative  arbitration  clause  such  as  the 
County  Council  propose  this  session,  giving  the  arbitra- 
tor tbe  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  rollifig  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  into  him,  so  to  spoak,  I 
think  that  wonld  absolutely  shut  out  negotiation ;  I 
mean  to  say,  we  should  nave  nc  common  starting 
point,  whereas  under  the  Lands  Glauses  Act  we 
should. 

27.241.  (Chai/i-man.)  Supposing  Parliament  were  dis- 
posed to  sanction  any  clause  remotely  resembling  the 
clauses  that  the  County  Council  had  proposed,  1  think 
the  water  companies  would  be  well  advised  to  negotiate 
at  once  P — I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

27.242.  If  you  go  to  arbitration  under  one  of  those 
clauses  Heaven  help  youp — I  do  not  anticipate  that 
Parliament  will  for  a  moment  sanction  such  a  claase. 

I  must  Bay. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  It  is  not  the  fear  of  litiga- 
tion ;  it  is  what  the  clanse  means. 

{Chaiiman.)  I  think  I  can  see  what  the  clauses 
mean, 

(TTttaew.)  We  do  not  know  what  thqr  arQ  intended 
to  mean. 
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Q£r.  OlattSe  Saggallay.)  We  know  what  they  ue 
umhigst. 

[Mr  Pember.)  I  do  not  know  whether  ICr.  WilkiuB 
beud  ySs.  'Moaltoa'a  evidence  in  1894. 

(CAaimon-)  I  think  the  London  Oountj  OouncU 
have  shoim  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Thej  are 
perreotl;  woll  advlBed  in  what  th^  have  ivopoeed, 
odIj  it  Till  not  turn  oat  well  for  ;oa. 

(WHneat.)  Kot  if  they  are  saceeBsfaL 

(Chaima».)  They  were  veiy  near  hitting  it  off  before 
Lord  Bathmore. 

(Ifr.  Pentbet-.)  They  very  nearly  got  ronhd  Lord 
Batbmore  I  am  bound  to  admit. 

[Wthtm.)  There  is  our  old  expression,  my  Lord : 
Thaok  Qod  there  is  a  House  of  Lords. 

(Ifr.  Ba^fow'  Broicne.)  Lord  Rathmore  is  in  the 
House  cr  Lords. 

iMr.  Pember,)  I  am  not  sure  that  that  House  would 

SSTfi  U6. 

27,a43.  (Chavrman.)  Have  yon  ever  made  any 
attempt  to  come  near  the  London  County  Oonncil,  and 
to  negotiate  f — The  nearest  approach  is  that  in  1893 
the  oompany  said  they  were  'prepared  to  consider 
anj  tirma  which  the  Ooimt^  Gonadl  would  submit. 
From  1893  to  1899  no  terms  have  bean  submitted.  We 
an  waiting  for  them. 

(Chairman.)  I  anppose  it  is  that  both  sides  do  not 
care  to  move. 

27^244  (Sir  John  DoringtOn.)  Supposing  an  annuity 
ma  secured  to.  yon  equal  to  your  preaeut  income 
durald  yon  advise  yonr  company  to  accept  P — Ku,  not 

Sdte ;  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  Bometning  for  baok 
iridends  and  for  prospeotive  increase. 

27,215.  {Chairman.)  The  half  per  cent.  P— Something 
rather  more  than  that ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  well  secured  

(ifr,  Pember.)  I  do  not  like  to  sc^geat,  my  Lord,  that 
ai^  question  you  ask  is  not  a  right  one. 

■{Chairman.)  1  will  abstain  from  asking  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  quite  see  that  one  ought  not  to  pr^nouoe 
the  parties. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  qnesticm  (rf  what 
tbey  will  take  as  of  what  they  shonld  be  asked. 

{WUn3es,)  I  think  I  must  confine  myaelf  to  a  general 
answer— that  we  must  expeoi  our  fnll  maximum 
dividend  in  perpetuity. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  1  think  you  had  better  say  nothing 
ataU. 

iWitneas.)  And,  something  further. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  It  yon  say  something  further  do  not 
say  what. 
(Witnea.)  For  an  unknown  quantity. 

27.246.  {Mr.  De  Socle  Ptn-tffi:)  Tour  receipts  for  back 
dividend  will  be  very  much  trenched  upon  by  the 
sinkingfund  clauses  P — If  we  continue  in  existence  the 
sinking  fund  will  lapse.  It  was  only  imposed  as  a 
temporary  expedient. 

27.247.  Tes,  but  there  is  no  date  fixed  for  the 
lapsing  f — No,  but  it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
Oommission,  of  course. 

^,248.  (CAotrmon.)  You  do  not  expect  the  payments 
under  the  sinking  fund  dause  ever  to  oome  mok  to 
yonr  shareholders  P— I  do  not  see  why  th^  shonld 
not 

[Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  tiiey  ought>  if  you  ask  me. 

( Witneee.)  As  a  matter  of  strict  equity  th^  belong 
to  the  shareholders. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Just  think,  my  Lord*  the  sinking  fund 
has  been  imposed  under  a  set  <^  oinnunstanoes  and  in 
"riew  of  a  conttnganqy  which  has  never  oome  up. 

{Mr.  Sct^tmr  Brotme.)  There  are  no  such  cironm- 
atfcnces  mentioned  in  the  clause,  Hfr.  Fember. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  Who  is  to  take  it  f   It  is  my  money. 

(Chairman,)  Tbey  have  certainly  not  been  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  tne  shareholderB. 

{Ifr.  Pember.)  It  is  my  money  ;  who  is  to  take  it 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Br&WM.)  It  is  the  bonmmers*  money. 


Sff',240.  Whairman.)  X  do  not  think  I  need  aisk  iron    Mr.  B. 
about  amalgamation,  I  suppose  complete  amalgamation  IFtlUu. 
would  be  next  to  impossible  P — It  would  be  axtremedy 
difficult.  n  Feb.'M 

27.250.  I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask'  yon 
except  with  regard  to  a  letter  that  I  have  just  received. 
Is  it  true  that  yon  chiu>ge  schools  three  guineas  a.year 
for  merely  laying  a  connexion  between  your  mains  and 
their  premises  P — I  should  think  not. 

27.251.  Here  is  a  printed  form  of  contract  P— For  a 
fire  supply  P 

27,262.  Ko,  not  for  a  fire  supply,  but  for  a  communi- 
cation. Yon  do  not  pledge  yoorBclf  to  give  any  supply 
even  in  the  event  of  fire,  out  if  a  school  wants  to  give  a 
eouoort,  for  instance,  on  a  week  night,  and  therefore 
requires  the  license  of  the  London  County  Oonnoil  to 
do  it,  they  require  a  fire  hydrant  to  be  fixed,  and  yon 
will  not  fix  the  fire  hydrant  except  on  the  payment  of 
three  guineas  per  annum,  and  yoa  do  not  undertake  to 
supply  any  water  evon  in  the  case  of  a  fire.  Here 
is  yonr  printed  form.  Just  look  at  that  form  and  say 
whether  that  is  correct?— It  is  not  for  fixing,  it  is  for 
allowing  them  the  privilege  of  taking  water  whenever 
they  require  it  from  the  hydrant. 

27.253.  But  you  do  not  pledge  yourself  to  give  them 
any  water  P — It  is  subject  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  give  a  supply  of  water 
in  frost,  drought,  or  unavoidable  circumstances. 

27.254.  Ton  do  not  pledge  yourself  to  give  a  supply 
of  water  under  any  oiroumatances  under  that  contract. 
Look  at  it.  Th^  have  to  pay  three  guineas  a  year 
merely  for  the  connexion ;  that  is  a  lithographed  form  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  the  form  we  use.  It  is  a  fixed  cnarge  for  a 
hydrant  fixed  on  private  premises.  They  use  those 
hydrants  for  practising  and  they  would  use  the  hydrant 
in  ease  of  fire.  There  is  no  charge  for  water  beyond 
this. 

27,256.  {Mr.  Pemhw.)  No  further  charge  P  —  No 
farther  charge.  This  is,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hydrant.  For  a  l~inch  hydrant  we  charge  one  guinea,' 
for  a  2-inch  hydrant  we  chaise  2  guineas,  and  for  a 
!J-inch  hydrant  3  guineas. 

27.256.  Are  you  bound  to  supply  those  hydrants  at 
aU  ? — ^No,  this  is  merely  a  matter  for  agreement.  If 
people  like  to  take  the  hydrants  they  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so.   We  do  not  press-it  in  any  way. 

27.257.  {Sir  John-  DorimUm.)  I  believe  it  arises  out 
of  a  requiroment  of  the  Council  in  granting  a  licence 
for  a  public  entertainment  in  a  sohool  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  All  largo  establishments  have  these  hydrants 
about  the  building. 

27.258.  {Cliairmaa.)  No  sohool -oould  have  an  enter- 
tainment on  their  premises  without  tho  licence  of  the 
County  Council  P — I  was  not  aware  that  the 'County 
Clouncil  were  such  good  friends  of  the  companies  aa  to 
require  hydrants. 

27.259.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  companies.  The 
County  Council  very  properly  eay.'We  will  not  authorise 
crowds  to  be  assembled  in  your  premises  unless  you 

.  have  means  of  extinguishing  fire ;  then  when  the  school 
people  try  to  get  a  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  fire,  you  demand  three  guineas  for  the 
mere  connexion  P — ^No,  it  is  three  guineas  for  the 
supply  of  water. 

27.260.  No,  you  would  have  to  supply  water  if  a  fire 
took  place  in  some  other  way  P — Not  inside  the  house. 

27.261.  Ther^ore  it  is  three  guineas  for  taking  the 
water  from  the  street  to  the  hoase  P — And  the  supply  ' 
of  water. 

27.262.  (3fr.  Pember.)  And  their  using  it  P— They 
can  use  the  supply  of  water  in  unlimited  quantities  if 
they  like. 

27.263.  (C^aM-m.i».)  Thqr  are  entitled  to  a  supply  of 
water  in  the  event  of  fire  without  any  hydrant  at  all  P 
—Not  in  that  way. 

27.264.  Kot  inside  the  house,  but  flrom  the  outside  P 
—Public  hydrants  there  would  be,  of  course. 

{Mr.  Pemim'.)  There  are  only  certain  mains  in 
certain  streets  in  which  we  DOnnd  to  put  public 
hydnnts. 

27.265.  {ChoM-man.)  Is  that  the  system  »J  your 
company  f— Yea.  It  is  no  new  thing  at  alL 
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27,266^  (^r.  Ltupit.)  I  saraoBe  the  oonnexums  liave 
to  be  made  nt  the  expense  m  the  school  or  of  the  honse- 

holder  P— Yes. 

{Mr.Pember).  Beyond  the  3£.  ? 
(Mr.  Lewis.)  Beyond  the  31. 

(Witness.)  This  is  simply  an  alternatWe  to  a  supply 
by  meter. 

27^7.  (Mr  Pmber.)  WoiOd  that  be  in  perpotoity  P 
— Ko. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  three  gnineas  a  year. 

27.268.  (Jlfr.  Pember.)  That  would  be  in  perpetuity 
three  gnineaa  a  year  P — I  thought  yon  meant  the  one 
payment  of  three  guineas. 

27.269.  No  P— It  is  tiiree  guineas  a  year  as  long  as 
they  keep  the  hydrant. 

27^0.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  use  they  may  make 
Of  the  l^drantP— Not  the  slightest.  They  can  practise 
onoe  a  week  if  they  like,  and  drill  their  employees. 

27.271.  (Chairman.)  And  flood  tiieir  premises  P — 
And  flood  their  premises. 

27.272.  That  is  likely,  of  course,  to  happen  P— If  you 
take  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  they  hare  a  drill  once  a 
quarter ;  sometimes,  once  a  month. 

27.273.  But  is  there  any  water  let  oflFP— Tea,  they 
hare  a  dry  drill  and  a  wet  drill.  Probably  a  dry  drill 
may  take  place  once  a  month,  and  a  wot  dnll  probably 
once  in  three  months. 

27.274.  Bo  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  school 
where  they  flood  tbo  premises  with  water  once  in  three 
months? — No,  it  is  scarcely  flooding.  They  pub  the 
ho8e  on  to  the  hydrant  and  then  direct  the  hydrant  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  and  the  water  goes  rinht  over 
the  boildiiig  and  then  down  the  drains  on  the  other 
side. 

27.275.  (jlfr.  Pemfter.)  How  long  would  they  go  on 
like  that  P— As  long  as  they  like.  We  hare  no  control 
,over  them.  The  object,  of  course,  is  a  sort  of  supple- 
mentary Are  insurance.  It  enables  them  to  cope  with 
an  oucbreak  of  fire  at  the  very  earliest  stage  on  thnr 
own  premises :  and  a  charge  for  a  3-inoh  hydruit  is 
three  ^ineas. 

27.276.  (Chainnan.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
charge  them  nothing  for  the  water  that  they  squirt 
over  their  roof  in  this  way  P— No,  we  do  not- 

S7,277>  When  i^iere  is  no  fire  P— The  three  gnineas 
onrera  that. 

27.278.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Why  do  you  add  this 
then :  "  To  be  nsed  in,  and  in  cane  only  of,  any  firo 
"  npon  the  above  premises "  ? — Does  it  not  say, 
'*  except  with  the  consent  of  the  company  P" 

27.279.  "So,  it  does  not  say  anything  else  P— I  thought 
it  did. 

57.280.  '*  Description  of  pipe  or  pipes."  "Purpose 
"  for  which  the  supply  is  required.*  '*  To  be  used  in, 
*'  and  only  in  case  of,  any  Are  happening  in  the  above 
**  premibes  "  P — We  do  not  adhere  to  that.  I  thought 
it  was  "  Except  on  notice  to  the  company I  thought 
those  Words  had  been  inserted. 

27.281.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  adhere  to  that,  but 
you  might  adhere  to  that ;  yon  Hnd  them  to  pay  the 
three  guineas  a  year,  and  onl^p'  to  use  the  water  in  case 
of  fire ; — A  B  a  matter  of  practice,  we  do  not. 

27.282.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porler,)  Is  it  wise  to  pnt  it  on 
your  instructions  in  this  way,  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
practice  P — I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  had 
modified  that  notice  by  saying  "  Except  on  notice  to 
*'  the  company."    I  thought  it  was  so. 

87.283.  (Sir  John  Doringlon.)  That  seems  to  prohibit 
drill  purposes  P— It  is  well  understood  that  they  can 
use  it  for  drill  purposes. 

27.284.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
well  understood-^yon  put  it  in  your  agreement— 
"  Anything  done  in  breach  or  attempted  breach  of  this 
wreement.  shall  be  "  restrainable  by  injunction  "  P — 

27.285.  You  might  get  an  injunction  against  any 
di'Ul  P — If  the  court  would  give  it. 

(OAoirman.)  Of  coarse  they  would  give  it. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  The  Court  would  give  it  sharp  enough. 
I  suppose  f  he  real  truth  is  that  they  are  ooliged*  in 


order  to  prevent  really  an  abuse  of  the  power,  to  hare 
a  pretty  stringent  agreement  on  the  surface ;  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  he  says,  they  never  enforoe  it. 

27.286.  (Chairman.)  What  abuse  are  you  afraid  of 
from  a  Sunday  school?— This  agreement  applies  not 
merely  to  Sunday  schools,  bat  to  mnslc  halls,  theatres, 
and  places  of  that  sort,  establishments  where  th^  have 
got  tD«r  prirate  flre  brigade. 

(Mr.  Pemiber.)  It  is  a  general  regulation  with  regard 
to  hydrants,  and,  of  course,  these  people  who  want  it 
for  a  hydrant  are  obliged  to  come  up  to  the  'general 
rule ;  you  owmot  have  a  special  form  for  everybody. 

(Witnesa.)  It  is  a  common  form  of  agreement. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  However,  I  do  not  see  how  it  touches 
the  financial  aspect  of  purchase. 

27.287.  (Chairman.)  It  does  not.  I  received  tfais 
letter  about  five  minutes  ago,  and  I  thought  I  wonld 
ask  Mr.  Wilkins  about  it.  (2b  the  witness.)  Are  you 
alone  amon^  the  wutar  companies  in  exacting  agree* 
ments  of  this  sort  for  throe  guineas  from  sohoole  P— 
I  should  think  not.  I  shonld  think  every  company 
would  exact  agreements  for  the  use  of  private  fire 
hydrants ;  I  do  not  know,  I  have  no  knowlec^^. 

27.288.  {Major-Omeral  8eott.)  As  regards  your  esti- 
mates of  Aiture  capital  expenditure  wmoh  yon  put  in 
at  Qoestion  26,867,  can  you  answer  some  questions  on 
them  P— Tea. 

27.289.  In  your  lust  letter  dated  the  1st  February 
last,  you  put  the  futnre  capital  expenditure  at 
2,300.000^.— Yes. 

27.290.  On  what  population  is  that  founded?— That 
is  estimating  a  population  of  1,753,000. 

27.291.  And  what  decennial  increase  do  tou  nse  for 
that  P— 27-18. 

27.292.  And  that  carried  on  from  1891  P— No,  from 
1897, 1  was  asked  to  forecast  for  40  years.  I  took  the 
estimated  population  on  the  30th  November  1897  which 
was  670,000;  then  I  projected  that  forwanl  for  four 
decennial  periods  at  2718^  and  that  braaf^t  -np  the 
total  to  l,7&,00O.  *^ 

27.293.  What  population  did  yon  have  in  1897  P— 
670,000. 

27.294.  That  is  not  exactly  a  census  population,  is 
it  P — ^No,  it  is  not  a  census  population ;  the  figures  of 
the  water  examiner  for  1881-91  give  a  decennial  rate 
of  increase  of  about  20  per  cent. ;  the  Begistrar- 
Geuerars,  which  was  adopted  by  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission, give  18  and  a  decihial,  and  this  is  our  propor- 
tion of  something  in  between. 

27.295.  You  have  applied,  at  any  rate,  that  decennial 
ucrease  of  2718  to  that?— Tes. 

27.296.  And  that  brings  you,  as  you  say,  1,763,000  P 
—Yes. 

27.297.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  Is  that  the  final  flgoiQ  that 
you  estimate  P — Tes,  the  only  figure,  indeed. 

27.298.  (Major- General  Scott)  I  should  like  to  refer 
TOU  to  Mr.  Ijass's  Tables  for  December  31st  1897  and 
March  Slst  1898 ;  on  page  9  the  total  capital  emnloved 
is  given  as  l,902,094i.>-^e8. 

27.299.  And  the  average  daily  supply  approximatelv 
IS  about  23,688,000,  is  it  not,  in  1897  P  -Tcif  that  would 
be  it. 

27.300.  So  that  your  future  supply  in  1937  bears  to 
the  present  supply  the  ratio  of  about  100  to  38  •  it  is 
23,688,000  to  61,889,000,  or  something  of  that 'sort  P 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

27.301.  I  observe  that  your  capit-a)  expenditure, 
taking  what  you  have  given  here,  does  not  reallv  bear 
the  same  ratio  ? — Naturally  it  does  not. 

27.302.  The  increased  capital  does  not  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  existing  capital  ?— Naturally. 

27.303.  WhynotP— That  isjuat  one  of  the  elements 
of  our  future  prosperity.  We  have  hundreds  of  miles 
of  mains  now  laid  which  we  hope  to  be  tapped  very 
much  more  freqnentlv  without  incurring  one  penny 
ofcxpense.  That  would  be  one  thing.  Tfen,  of  course 
the  filtration  area  may  not  require  to  be  iDcreased  in 
the  same  ratio,  quite. 

27.304.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  mains 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  carrying  capacity   with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  friction  ?— Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  apply  to  the  ordinary  service  mains 
it  would,  of  course,  to  the  trunk  mains.  ' 
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27,305.  Of  course,  if  you  trj  to  force  more  than  a 
uertain  amonzit  of  water  throagh  a  pipe  the  friction 
in<»«Me6  BO  rapidly  that  it  becomea  after  a  certain 
limit  is  reached  Tery  nneoonomioalP— Quite  so. 

Ton  have  to  inoreaae  your  capacity  hy  adding 
mum  to  your  aystem  P~Tes,  that  wowd  be  ao. 

27.307.  Be-infbroing  the  oUierB  that  already  exist  F— 

Yea. 

27.308.  That  being  the  case,  of  course,  the  reserre 
capacity  of  your  present  mainB.  vhatever  it  may  be, 
mmld  beoome  exlwnstedP— Tes. 

57.309.  And  also  erai  in  1937  yon  will  hare  to  have 
nme  leBerreP — ^Tes.  Bat  I  do  not  think  yon  can 
nknlate  npon  the  same  amount  of  reserre  in  1937  as 
m  bare  got  now*  becaose  as  regards  part  of  oar  engine 
porer  we  hare  got  a  reserve,  praotically,  nf  100  per 
m.U  very  nearly  over  oar  average  need.  As  you 
increase  yoor  supply  you  wonld  not  increase  year 
reaerre  in  tho  same  percentage. 

27.310.  Then,  of  course,  at  the  present  time  you  are 
deriving  year  supply,  practioallv,  without  l^e  eipenso 
of  storage  ? — We  nave  only  five  days'  stcaage  at  present, 
bot,  as  you  know,  we  have  got  works  in  pH^fteBS  at 
Molesey  which  will  give  us  20  days*  storage. 

27.311.  That  is  not  included  in  the  capital  put  down 
in  Mr.  Lass's  account  is  it  ? — No. 

27^12.  All  that  expenditoro  is  to  come  P-^Except  a 
Tsry  null  amount. 

27,313.  Then  your  supply  of  61  millions,  or  whatever 
t  may  be,  will  I  presume  nave  to  be  derived  from  the 
Thames  P — No,  we  anticipate  that  at  least  10  millions  a 
day  oat  of  that  60  millions  odd  will  be  derived  from 
ir&is  aod  from  the  gravel  beds.  We  are  now  sinkinj^  a 
well  at  Selhnrst,  and  if  that  experiment  proves  satis- 
faetoiy  and  successful,  we  shall  smk  wells  in  otiwr  parts 
ot  onr  distriotk 

27,S14.  Bo  yon  ezpeot  io  get  10  million  gallons  a-day 
from  walls  P— Yes. 

27,31£.  (Chatrman.)  ^utwoald  leave  abont  50  million 
gallons  a  day  from  the  Tham^  P — ^Tes. 

27.316.  Lord  Robert  is  there,  I  warn  yonP'-T  am' 
mach  obliged  to  your  Lordship,  only  it  is  on  the  south 
lide  of  the  Thames,  Lord  Bobert ;  we  are  not  gcong 
noth. 

27.317.  {Major^Qmeral  Scott.)  Double  your  present 
amoant,  in  fikot,  fonn  the  Thames  ~  praotically 
60  millions  P— Yes. 

27,818.  Double  P_Ju8t  about. 

27(319.  Has  all  that  been  taken  into  consideration* 
iBolnding  tho  storage  on  the  Thames,  which  you  will 
lave  in  fatnre  to  provide  P— Yes.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
tied  to  these  flgorea  because  one  never  know  b  what  use 
may  be  made  of  them;  but,  roughly  speaking,  ibe 
■torage  would  account  for  about  half  of  the  2,300,0001. 
Of  coarse  it  is  very  diffiooit  to  forecast  capital  expendi- 
tnra  so  long  in  advance. 

87.320.  But  at  the  same  time  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  nven  to  as  P— The  estimates  have  been  very 
csrefidly  prepared. 

27.321.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
storage  necessary  for  a  given  supply,  which,  I  suppose, 
you  mive  seen  P — Yes. 

27.322.  With  that  knowle^^  this  estimate  practioally 
has  been  framed  P — Yes. 

27.323.  What  do  you  suppose  your  storage  would^ 
have  to  be  fcff  these  50  millions  P— About  2,5W  million 
gallons  roughly  speaking. 

27,^4.  And  for  the  pumidng  power  into  tiie  resep' 
vriri,  has  all  that  been  taken  into  consideration  P — 
Yes. 

27,326.  Have  yon  taken  into  account  thai  yoa  will! 
have  to  deliver  the  water  on  an  average  at  a  greateir 
diatsDcfl  from  your  sonrees  of  supply  P— I  am  not  lurei 
that  we  shall. 

27.326.  At  the  extremities  of  your  district,  if  yod 
cover  all  your  district  P — Yoa  see  we  have  already 
reacnod  the  extremities  of  our  district  in  every 
direction. 

27.327.  Bat  you  have  not  covered  tbe  whole  supply 
have  you  in  your  outside  district? — I  think  we  have; 
there  is  tho  southern  fringe  of  Itferton  and  Ualden. 


27.328.  That  will  all  be  filled  up  eveataally?— It  is  jf^. 
being  rapidly  filled  up  in  Merton.  TFtMiu, 

27.329.  Therefore  a  larger  percentage  of  your  popula-  ^!T"»oo 
tion  would  be  at  a  distance  than  is  the  case  nowf— I  do  '. 
not  think  so.   Our  works  were  so  designed  as  nearly  as  ' 
possible  to  serve  in  both  directions,  that  is  to  say,  they 

run  aiong  the  centre  of  oar  district. 

27.330.  You  see,  looking  at  it  broadly,  it  requires 
some  explanation  to  understand  why  a  supply  ot  neu'ly 
three  times  the  present  amount  can  be  given  for  prac- 
tically twice  tine  money  P— Half  a  million  more. 

(Kr.  Pember^  Wonld  you  forgiTO  me.  Is  it  quite 
three  times  P  Beeause,  you  see,  they  look  forwanl  to 
50  millions  from  the  Thfunes. 

(Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  I  am  taking  the  whole  amount 
— 61  millions. 

{Ur.  Pem&3r.)  But  then  he  says,  '*!  am  not  going  to 
"  gat  that  from  the  Thames." 

{Wit/neat.)  10  millions  we  hope  to  get  from  wells,  and 
we  should  save  on  that  very  considerable  items.  We 
shall  save  Storage  reHervoirs,  and  wo  shall  save  filtra- 
tion plant. 

27.331.  (Ohairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  deliver  your 
water  Ttom  wells  without  filtration  P— Yes,  from  the 
chalk. 

{3fr.  Pemiber.)  I  do  not  think  Kent  filters. 

(Witness.)  We  shall  do  jast  the  same  as  the  Croydon 
Gorporation.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
supply  you  with  the  details  of  this  estimate  so  locg  as 
it  18  understood  that  it  is  merely  an  estimate,  and  that 
it  is  one  that  I  could  not  pledge  myself  to  in  detail, 
however  carefully  it  has  been  prepared. 

27,382.  {Chairman.)  I  take  it  from  you  that  you 
have  gone  thoroaehly  into  all  these  questions  P — The 
enginew  and  mys^u  have  given  some  days  to  it.  It  is 
not  arrired  at  all  hastily,  or  fay  rule  of  thumb. 

Groes-ezamined  by  Mr.  Bauous  Bbowbs. 

27,833.  First  with  regard  to  the  question  of  tmstees. 
The  tmstees  that  are  allowed  to  hold  in  your  company, 
are  those  who  either  under  the  will  or  the  instrument 
creating  the  trust  are  allowed  te  continue  investments 
in  the  same  place  P— That  is  in  the  shares ;  of  course 
our  debenture  stock  is  striotly— 

27.334.  I  know  that ;  I  am  speaking  of  shares.  The 
Bune  thing,  of  coarse,  must  have  occurred  in  a  great 
number  of  other  companies  besides  yours  P— Water 
companies  do  you  mean  P 

27.335.  Water  oompanics  P  —  Oertainly  ;  I  have  no 
doubt. 

27,386.  And  in  water  companies  that  have  bem 
purohased  by  oorporations  P— Nothing  like  to  the  same 
extent  I  should  think. 

27.337.  HaTe  yon  gone  into  any  one  single  water 
company  except  yoor  own  to  find  out  how  many  joint 
accounts  there  are  P — No  ;  I  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

27.338.  With  regard  to  the  ailment  that  yon  have 
read  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  Lrnds 
Clauses  Act,  as  I  understand  your  view  is  that  if 

C chase  is  to  take  place  it  ought  to  take  place  on  the 
is  of  that  AotP — ^Yes. 

27.339.  And  acccffding  to  you,  tiiat  would  be  fair, 
not  only  to  the  company  but  to  the  purchaser.  That 
is  what  yon  mean  P — It  amounts  to  that. 

'  S7,340.  And  yon  said  that  if  it  were  purchased 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  and  the  works  were 
'toftn^erred,  tiiere  would  still  be  a  remuneradTa  return 
in  the  hands  of  the  purohaser  P — We  think  we  have  got 
an  excellent  proper^. 

27.341.  Will  you  try  to  follow  the  question— I  know 
that ;  yon  think  yon  have  got  a  property  that  would 
be  increasingly  valuable  in  the  luture— that  is  your 
idea?— Yes. 

27.342.  If  it  is  transferred  upon  fair  terms  by  an 
arbitration  P — Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  P 

27.343.  Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  you  do  not 
think  it  will  weigh  npon  the  purchaser  P— I  do  not; 
except  of  coarse  in  the  first  few  years,  becanse  you 
will  pay  under  discount  for  prospective  advantages, 
■and  until  those  prospective  advanuigea  come  into 
f^ition,  of  course,  necessarily,  during  the  first  few  years 
.you  will  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
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ff       27,344.  Toa  entirely  concur,  I  think,  irith  the  view 
ivif'kini    which  I  Tontared  to  express  earlier,  ttifti  you  do  no* 

  '    w&nt  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus,  bat  metely  to 

2 1  Feb. '99  KaTe  tile  fuU  value  of  yonr  holdinfl^  imilading  all 

..  .    proBpectire  'nine  P— I  do  not  qnifce  mow  what  you 

mean  by  bonus. 

.27,345.  If  you  cannot  follow  it  I  will  pass  from  it ; ' 
it  in  more  an  arenmenl;  of  yours  P — It  all  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  uy  boaus. 

27.34C.  Iwillpnt  it  in  another  way  j  svppoBing  you 
get  iiie  fuU  and  fair  Talae  of  your  shares  just  now,  the 
present  ralne,  plus  prospeotire  value,  what  more -do 
you  want  P— A  good  deal  more  than  that 

27.347.  What  P— There  will  be  the  cost  of  reinTOst> 
ment,  and  there  will  be  the  ooftt  of  delay  in  obtaining 
likely  investments.  If  yonr  proposal  is  carried  oat»  of 
throwing  a  lar^e  amonnt  ^  of  money  on  the  market, 
there  will  be  the  further  element  of  1^  temporary  ' 
appreciation  of  trustee  fVinde,  tmotee  stocks. 

27.348.  Is  that  al!P— All  I  contend  for  is,  that  the 
companies  should  receive  what  an  art)itrator  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act  would  award.  I  do  not  know  thkt 
I  can  go  into  details  now.  .        , , 

27.349.  Tou  hare  mentionud  three  elementsp— I  am 
not  ^miliar  with  arbitrations  andef  the  Lands  Olaoses 
Act ;  not  snfflcieAtly  &miliar  to  go  more  into  detailh 

27,360.  You  have  mentioned  three  elements,  th^  cost 
of  re-investment,  posaibie  loss  by  delay  in  getting  an 
investment,  and  also  possible  apjveoiatuni  by  throwing 
a  hurge  number  of  buyers  on  the  market  at  one  timbf— 
'Those  are  the  tiiree  things  that  occur  to  me  at  the 
moment. 

27.351.  There  is  nothing  else  that  occurs  to '  you 
^ot  at  the  moment 

27.352.  Kow  you  object  altogether,  bm  I  nnderitand, 
to  Miy  special  clause  ? — I  do  indeed. 

27,353:  Are  you  the  Mr.  AVilldns  that  gave  evidence 
on  bej^lf  of  the  Vestries  Bill  in  1891P— I  .am,  and  I 
believe  you  are  the  Mr.  Halfour  Browne  who  then 
appeared  for  the  Lambeth  Company. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  Very  likely. 

27,354.  (Ghairnum.)  Appeared  for.  whom  P— For  the 
Iiambeth  Compai>7<  We  have  changed  places,  my 
Lord.  ■ 

27,3^-  {Mr.  Ba^owr  Browne.)  I.  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, I  gave  evidence  as  you  did.  .1  find  that  you  p'lt 
in  a  resolution,  which  is  to  the  following  effect.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  yon  were  a  municipal  officer  at  one 
time,  and  you  were  no  less  efficient,  I  believe,  as  clerk 
to  the  Testiy  of  St.  James's  than  yon  are  6s  a  secretary 
to  a  waterworks  company  ? — I  think  I  can  sa^re  tkme, 
I  merely  put  those  resolutions  in  in  a  r^resentative 
character.   I  do  not  father  them  at  all. 

27,356.  It  is  the  opinions  of  the  vestries  I  want  to  get 
the  benefit  of,  not  your  opinions.  This  is  the  resoln- 
tiou :  "  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quinquennial 
"  re-valuation  of  the  metropolis  now  in  progress  .will 
**  be  to  augment  the  charge  to  the  consumers  for  the 

same  supply  of  water  as  enjoyed  by  them  at  the 
*'  present  time,  and  thereby  to  morease  by  a  very  large 
"  Bum  the  value  pf  the  property  of  the  water  coin- 
"  panics,  the  Government  be  requested  forthwith  ■  to 
"  introduce  a  Bill  to  enable  the  London  County  Oonncil, 
**  or  some  other  properly  representative  body,  to 
"  acquire  the  undertakings  of  tiie  eight  w^er  com- 

panies  now  supplying  London,  or  B<mie  o£  them,  by 
*'  agrconeat,  or,  I'auing  agreement,  to  oreatea  bofud 
'*  of  arbitniorB  to  settle  the  terms  of  transfer  by 
"  compulsory  power  or  to  give  power  to  establish  an 
"  independwt  raprply."  Thnt  .vras  pab  in .  hy  yon  as 
representing  the  views  of  the  vestries  promoting  that 
BUI  P— Yes,  that  resolution  was  framed  contrary  to  my 
own  advice  thongh. 

27,857.  Very  likely  P — I  am  not  responsible  for  it, 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

27,868.  {Mr.  Pemter.)  Were  the  vestries  unsnimons  ; 
I  think  I  cross-examined  to  show  they  were,  not? — 
You  submitted  me  to  a  yeiy  severe  cross-examination. 
I  remamber  I  went  stmight  home  from  the  ohair  to 
bed  on  one  occasion. 

'27,859.  I  am  very  sorry  for  that  P— Ko,  th^  were  not 
nuanimons.  There  war  a  good  oonoensai  of  opinion  at 


tlnt.^ime  Tn  favbnr  oC  'tfie  fruufer;  but  that  opinion 
hds  Modified  considerably  since. 

27,S60.  {Mr.  Balfoivr  Bi'oiom.)  I  hope '  my  move 
delioato  methods  wiU  not  result  so  seriously  P— Oh,  it 
was  not  the  result  of  Mr.  Fember's  cross-examination. 

27,861.  Z  thought  you  ooimected  it  with  HuA  ?—Sq, 
it'was  the  nsnlt-of  inflaeiiBa; 

,27^362.  The  next  resolution  ^ha,t  yon  pnt  in  was : 
'*  That  SB" the  Lbhdon  Cotftfty  Cphncil  hhfl  ri6  powet  to 
"  introduce  a  Bill"  into  PftrliWent  for  the  purchase  of 
"  the  Water  companies'  bndeffcakings,  the  vestries  and 
"•dhrtmot  boArils  represented  at,-  this  conf^rende  >bc 
"  advised  (following  this  pi-ocedent.successfaUy  set  in 
"  the  case  of  meteopous.  gas  legislation)  to  unite 
"  in  giving  notice  of  and  preparing  a  Bill  bjr  such 
"  purpose,  and' .  for  power  to  set  op  a  competing 
"  supply  "  P— Zes. 

27,363.  So  that,  apparent!/;  at  first  the  Vestries  were 
dtiuiroos  that  the  London  County  Council  should  have 
power  to  purchase,  and  also,  apparently,  ih&t  '^tbe're 
should  be  a  oompetitive  supjdy  H The  competitive 
supply  did  not  appear  in  thu  Bill. 

■27,364,  It  did  not  P— No,  bxrt  1  think, '  perhaps, "  1 
ought  to  explain  what  my  position  there  was,  I  was 
at  that  time  vestry  clerk  of  St:  James's.  '  ^ 

27,365.  Tes,  so  you  have  said? — We  had  a  very 
active,  municipal  gentlenuui,  a  member  io£.  the  -vestiy 
at  that  time,  Mr.  James  Beal,  who  was  also  a  manber 

of  the  London  County  Council.  He  got  the  vestry  of 
St.  James's  to  call  a  conference,  and  I  was  requested 
to  act  as  the  honorary  secretary  to  that  conference  in 
the  initial  stages ;  and  X  contained  to  act  at  the 
reqnest  of  the  conference. 

-  27,866.  And  yon  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  principal 
witness  on  behalf  of  that  Bill  P— Yes. 

27,367.  {Chaimmn.)  I  have  never  heard  who  were 
the  vestries  ^ho  bi-oagbt  fdrward  ■  that  Bill.  Who 
wore  they?  — Tbe  vestry  of  St.  James's  was  the 
principal  one ;  they  bofe  tne  bulk  of  the.  es^nees,  - 

27,868.  What  olherTestriesf-^-^^hei^  was  the  Wands- 
worth Diatriot  Board  ;  there  was  titia  Holborn  BEsitriit 
Board. 

37,36^.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  And'  any  others  P  — 
Tes,  the  Kensingnon  Vestoy  was  represented ;  St. 
JtMrfgBXpb  and  St.  John;  Woatminater,'  were-  repre- 
sented at  the  firbt  stages,  but  they.  Bn)»equeaitly 
withdrew.  !'  '■■ 

27,870.  {Mr.  Pember.) .  Five  altogether.  How  many 
yoatries  are  there  P— I  think  at  the  first  mooting-  that 
was  called  —  speaking  from  memory  —  tfae»«  .were 
probably  30  vestries  represented.  When  the  Bill  camo 
before  Sir  Hatthew  White  Bidley's.  Oommittee,  the 
number  of  Testries  then  supporting  it  had.  foUen  dofrn 
to  about  10;  and  when  it  osnne  to  .be  a  qoavtioa  of 
paying  the  expenses  it  was  still  further  roduqed, 

27,371.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  ichemo  of  this 
Bill  was,  as  "I  understand,  first,  that  there' shbnld  be- a 
water  trust,  and,  secondly,  that  the  London  County 
Council  sbonld  have  the  option  of  coining  in  witiKin  a 
certain  time  P — ^Yea,  the  object  .of  putting  that  forward 
was.  to  give  Parliament  .the  optiop  of  saying  whether  a 
bofly  should. b?  constitnted  for  the  express  pnrposei— 
an  elected  body  was  proposed  by  tlut  Bill — or  wither 
the  London  County  Council  should  be  the  water 
Authority.  It  waanefvdr  supposed  th«  Bffl  would  pass 
ill  the  alternative  form. 

I  27,372.  No,  I  bee  that  the  purchase  was  not  to  ta^ 
place  under  the  Lands'  Oladses  Act,  cnridusly  enoikgh  F 
Ko,  it  was  not. 

(Oiairwaa.)  Was  It  not  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No. 

.  {Witnett.)  No,  it  was  not.  It  was  to  taks  place  under 
the  Lsinds  Olauees  Act,  with  a  ■  special  instmttion  to 
the  arbitrator  to  take  into  consideration  tho  question 
which  had  just  then  'been  referred  to  Lord  Balfttnr'a 
Commissicm. 

27,373.  And  further  than  that  P— No,  I  think  not, 

27,874.  It' was  'subject  to  auch  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  tiie  Act  provided,  and  one  of  the  terms 
and- conditions  was  tWs— (I  have  not  read  the-wKole)  s 
*■*  In: estimating  tlraamovnt  of  compesuiatioiL  payable 
**  in  respect  of  the  undertaking  of  any  company,  tiie 
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"  bovd  of  arbitration  shall  hare  regard  to  the  valne 
X  of  Viioh  BiritrifKng  prior  to  tiia  lUtrjidBctuni  intt> 
'*  farliaiamt  of  .ibe  ^m  for  tliU  Aot,  and  shall  not 
"  take  into  ooMideratioK  aajf  pow«r  poaaasMd  6r 
"  ekiined  to  be  poeBeBsad  by  any  oompaajr  vnfiar  Oie 
"  Waterworks  Claiuea  Act,  1847,  or  otunriae  to  make 
"  np  any  deficiency  in  the  -^idendB  of  an^  previous 
"  year  to  the  rate  prescribed  by  any  apecial  Act  of 
"  any  oompany,  or  by  the  said  Waterworks  Olaases 
"  Aot,  1847."  So  that  you  barred  the  baok  dividendB  f 
—iwsi  not  aware  of  that.  I  had  ftegotten  it. 

(Chairman.)  Was  that  ao  in  the  Vestries'  Bill? 

fjff.  So^foMr  Broume,)  Tea,  iny  Lord. 

(iVr.  Pwiber.)  But  the  London  Coanty  Council 
opposed  it,  uod  everybody  opposed  it. 

i7, 275.  (GJuUrman.)  I  have  got  firmly  in  my  mind 
tbeBeport  ol  Lord  Farrer  upon  the  Yeatries*  Bill,  in 
vhicb,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  aasame  all  tbjrougb 
it  was  to  be  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  says  it 
wDold  be  >v  monptrons  .thing  ? — Sir  Thomas  Farrer  made 
&  veiy  long  report  upon  that,  as  ohaif  man  of  the  Water 
Committee  of  the  County  Council,  opposing  it  on  the 
Tery  ground  %lutt  it.  w«a .  toa  tibeml  to  the  watw 
oompanies. 

(Mr.  Bal/our  Srwine.)  That  is  so ;  I  have  read 
sab-section  14. 

{Chaitwin.)  I  had  fbrgotten  that  j  but  I  will  take  it 
from  you,  Mr.  Browne. 

■  27,376.  (3fr.  Balfoui"  Btoufne'.)  There  is  one  thing 
I  thkk  that  you  have  said  that  I  am  inblinod  to  ask 
yon  to  emphasise  in  another  oonnexion.  You  say 
equality  oF  charge  and  equality  of  burden  are  not 
aynonymoas ;  that  is  to  say,  in  different  parts  of 
London,  although  you  may  eay  the  rent  is  501.,  we  will 
8»T.  the  house  yon  would  get  for  501,  would  be  entirely 
differeqtP— Yes. 

27.377.  And,  therefore,  the  consumption  of  water 
io  one  house  of  50Z.  might  be  entirely  different  in 
quantity  iVom  the  consumption  in'  a  house  in  another 
plaoe  wnere  the  rent  was  SOI. ;  is  that  so  P — Tcs. 

37.378.  fHiercfore,  you  entirely  agree ,  with  tho 
criticisms  that  were  passed  on  Mr.  Hawksley's  Table, 
oompariug  18  different  towns  in  England,  as  if 
rateable  value  did  represent  equality  of  burden? — No, 
I  do  not  criticise  Mr.  Hawksley's  Table;  and  Mr. 
^wksley*8  Table  shows  exaotly  what  it  -purported  to 
show, 

37.379.  But  the  Table  purported  to  show  upon 
absolute  equality  of  rating  in  all  these  18  towns  ? — Yes, 
that  is-aa  nr  as  it  went.  Xt  did  not  purport  to  show 
eqoality  of  burden. 

27.380.  You  said  one  thing,  I  think,  that  wnnts 
correcting.  I  daresay  you  know  that,  although  in 
England  the  county  counoilB  are  not  the  water  autho- 
rities, in  Scotland,  nnder  the  Act  of  1889,  they  are 
made  the  water  an^orities  ;  are  you  aware  of  that? — 
I  did  not  pay  attention  to  Scotland,  because  Scotland  is  a 
long  way  from  London.  I  was  speaking  th«i,  of  ooorae, 
of  the  London  Oonn^  Ooancil  and  the  torrounding 
counties. 

27.381.  Now  I  want  to  correct  a  mistake  you  fell 
into  with  regard  to  the  evidenue  of  Mr.  Halsey.  You 
led  us  to  believe  yesterday — not,  of  course,  inten- 
tionally—  that  he  had  suggested  the  raising  of  the 
SoathwN^  and  Yauzhall  rates  to  «ome  level  nvarer 
to  Tours.  What  he  did  say  was  that,  in  the  event  of 
amalgamation,  it  woald  mean  a  bringing  np  of  tite  one, 
and  a  lowering  of  the  other  P — Exactly. 

27.382.  I  do  not  think  you  gave  that  impression 
yesterday,  but  that  is  what  he  said  P— That  is  what  I 
intended  to  convoy.  Of  course,  it  would  only  come  in 
in  amalgamation. 

27,388.  And  tliat  is  me  of  the  reasons,  realty,  against 
amalgamation  P — I  am  not  snre  that  it  is. 

27,384.  My  Lord  asked  yon  about  the  ohargos  of  the 
company,  and  you  said  that  yon  stuck  to  them 
because  they  were  part  of  the  parliamentary  lurgain  P 
—Yes. 

27,386.  Now,  let  me  follow.  You  know  Norwood, 
the  part  of  your  diateict  just  outside  the  oirole  drawn 
round  Croycum,  where  you  and  Creadon  can  supply  P— 
No,  Cn^&n  oannot  supply  onfande  the  oirole. 


Mr.  //. 


27,i>86.  Inaida  the  circle  F — Oh  yes,  inside  the  circle ; 
ttisgyftn-'parfon. 

27,83?.  Th^  the  parliamentary  bargain  is  that  you  si  F«sb.'99 
can  charge  so  much  P— Yea.  —^-m 

27.388.  Bat,  as  a  &ct,  you  do  not  charge  itP— Li 
Croydon ,  you  mean  P 

37.389.  Yes'P  —  No,  for  the  reason  I  gave  yon 

yesterday. 

27.390.  That  means  that  the  competition  of  Croydoi^ 
has  cut  down  your  parliamentary  bargain  in  favour 
of  the  consnmer? — No,  it  does  not,  indeed. 

27.391.  Does  it  not?— No. 

27.392.  You  will,  perhaps,  explain?  —  I  thought  I 
made  that  clear  yesterday.  The  allegation  was  that 
the  people  of  Croydon  were  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  water  committee  of  the  Croydon  Corporation, 
on  account  of  the  alleged  inferior  qnality  of  the 
Lambeth  water.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  the 
inferior  qnality  of  the  Lambeth  water  was  represented 
by  £».(!.  .1  said,  ".Yery  well;  we  will  test  that," 
Mid  we  rednoed  the  price  te  the  level  of  the  Croydon 
Corporation,  in  the  year  1894,  and  since  thiat  time  we 
havo  not  had  a  single  complaint  of  inferior  qnality. 
That  was  the  reason. 

27.393.  As  a  fact,  in  those  districts  you  are  charging 
the  same  price  as  Croydon  P — ^In  Oroydon,  yes. 

27.394.  Is  it  a  fact  that  where  you  are  iu  competition 
with  the  Southwark  and  Yaoxhall,  for  instance,  with 
reference  to  an  estate  that  has  been  newly  laid  out 
tb-day,  if  I  came  as  a  builder  to  you,  wonid  yon  give 
me  the  water  at  the  rates  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauz- 
hall P— No,  we  are  not  in  oompetition. 

27.395.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  takes  place  P— No ;  it  does 
not. 

27.396.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  you  in  the  district  T^Lere 
you  are  in  competition  with  the  Soutiiwark  and  Yaux- 
hall  ofaarge  their  rates  P— Li  Lambetii  there  are  no  new 
estates,  m^  Lord.  Do  you  mean  taking  down  houses 
and  building  new  ones? 

27.397.  {3fr.  Balfour  Browne.)'  No.  Snppose  an 
estate  is  being  laid  out  in  a  district  which  is  common 
to  both,  where  I  can  get  the  water  of  either,  do  yon 
mean  to  say  you  would  not  give  me  the  water  at  the 
SonUiwark  and  Yaoxhall  price  ? — Only  in  what  I  call 
the  old  distrkifc  of  the  oompany-^wt  in  Battersea,  for 
instance. 

27.398.  I  do  not  care  wheix  it  is,  but  in  certain  places 
yon  do  P — We  should  in  Lambeth,  whether  to  an  old 
house  or  to  a  new  one — the  lower  part  of  Iiambeth,  X 
should  say,  not,  of  course,  Norwood. 

27.399.  I  havo  two  or  three  illustrations  of  small 
houses  with  a  rateable  valne  of  29i.  Barrington  Road, 
18,  I  think,  one  (I  daresay  you  will  not  recognise  it, 
yon  have  so  many)  rateable  valne,  29/. ;  Lambeth  Com- 
pany's charge,  II.  9a.  Kyrle  Road,  29/. ;  Lambeth 
Company's  charge,  1/.  9s.  Then  when  you  come  to 
Sarsfield  Boad,  rateable  value  2.91. ;  Lambeth  Com- 
pany's charge  3/.  I  have  got  the  notes  if  ;ou  want  to 
see  them  P — ^No,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct. 

27.400.  (Chairman.)  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that, 
except  the  competition  of  the  Southwark  and  Yaaxball  ? 
—The  continuation  of  the  old  praotice,  as  I  say.  in 
1848,  when  these  rates  were  considered — our  present 
rates  were  fixed  originally  in  1834,  and  they  were  con- 
firmed in  1848  —  Mr.  Simpdun  said  that  from  tbo 
beginning  of  the  company,  toe  original  district  of  the 
company,  the  lower  part  of  Lambeth  bad  been  charged 
on  a  certain  rate— roughly  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent 
— that  be  should  not  recommend  the  directors  to 
increase  that  rate,  but  certainly  to  charge  the  full 
rate  in  the  upper  district. 

27.401.  Have  yon  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  you 
had  not  had  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  at  yonr  doors 
there  you  would  have  inci'eased  the  rate  in  that  dis- 
trict?—I  do  not  think  we  should.  I  think  we  should 
ftdhere  to  the  pledge  given  by  our  witness. 

{Chaimian.)  He  could  not  have  given  a  pledge. 

27.402.  (Mr.  De  Bocle  Porter.)  In  the  Oroydon  district 
the  competition  has  been  quite  recent  P — It  has  been 
going  on  since  1848. 

27.403.  Becent,  compared  with  the  old  Brixton  rate, 
whioh  yoa  spoke  of  yesterday  P— Yes. 

3  P  4 
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BOTAL  OOMKISSION  ON  WATER  BUPPLT: 


Mr.H. 
MUtdtu. 

11 


Set 

28.608. 


5m 
12,070. 


27.404.  Ton  have  abated  your  charges  in  theOroTdOn 
area  because  of  the  competition P — No;  it  WM  the 
allegations  as  to  quality. 

27.405.  (OAoMwrn.)  It  was  a  desire  to  show  that 
thero  was  no  preference  as  to  quality  P— Yon  see,  the 
point  is  this  :  if  it  got  abroad  that  the  quality  of  our 
water  was  very  inferior,  we  might  suffer  a  -vvry  heavy 

Secnuiary  loss,  and  it  answered  our  purposo  to  come 
own  to  the  Croydon  charge  to  dispose  of  that  allega- 
tion ;  and,  I  thiWk,  we  have  effectually  disprored  it. 

27.406.  Do  those  Croydon  ohargeB  show  a  profit,  or 
do  they  show  a  loss  P— Whether  they  do  or  not  is  im- 
material. They  were  700  houses  out  of  100,000,  and 
it  has  disposed  of  an  allegation  of  inferior  quality. 

27.407.  (Sir  John  B&ringUm.)  And  one  person  has 
transferred  himself  from  you  to  the  other  oompany  P— 
Lut  year. 

{Sir  John  BorvngUm.)  And  how  many  from  the  other 
company  to  you  

27,406.  {Chwirman.)  69,  I  think  you  said  P— I  co«ld 
not  say  as  to  that.  We  got  69  new  ones  in  that 
district. 

27.409.  Ton  do  not  know  which  of  those  are  transfers  P 

 yfe,  have  had  transfers.   As  I  tell  you  a  doctor,  I 

was  told  some  time  ago,  had  recommended  a  patient  of 
histotrannfer  himself  to  our  water  for  dietetic  pur- 
poses, simply  because  our  water  has  less  chalk  than  tho 
OroydoD. 

27.410.  {3fr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  The  69  persons  who 
came  to  you,  would  not  hare  come  to  you  if  your  charges 
had  not  been  lerel  with  the  Croydon  rates  P—I  do  not 
know. 

{Mr.  PemW.)  That  is  what  he  wanted  to  prove.  He 
wanted  to  prove  it  ms  a  question  of  the  rate,  and  not 
a  question  of  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  whether  he  ' 
lost  or  won  by  the  transaction  he  did  not  care  twopence. 
That  is  not  competition. 

{WUnen.)  Suppose  we  had  gone  into  arbitration,  and 
wo  had  to  meet  a  serious  allegation  from  tlw  Croydon 
Corporation  that  our  water  was  inferior  to  theirs,  you 
BOO  what  a  daiuBbging  effect  that  might  have  upon  the 

mind  of  the  arbitrator. 

27,-lll.  (Mr  Bo  Bock  Porter.)  The  whole  transaction 
appears  to  bear  some  relation  to  competition,  at  any 
rateP — 1  really  cannot  see  it.  It  was  done  to  dispose 
of  an  allegation  of  inferior  quality. 

{Ohairman.)  Were  all  the  doolors  in  Croydon  sending 
their  patients  to  yon,  as  they  might  to  Kiningen  or 
to  Aiz. 

(Jlfr.  BaJfow  Browne.)  Or  Carlsbad. 

{Wiinesa.)  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  ^et  attained  to 
that.   Our  water  does  not  oantatn  medicinal  qualities. 

27.412.  {Chavman.)  I  thought  you  said  'the  doctor 
had  recommended  his  patient  to  oome  to  yon  for 
dietetic  reasons  P — It  was  a  case  of  gout  or  rheumatic 

affection. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Perhaps  he  was  a  shareholder 
in  tiie  Lambeth  Company. 

27.413.  (£fir  John  Dorvngion^  It  was  a  question  of 
piirity  of  Water  against  cmlk  stones  P— That  was  the 

point. 

27.414.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brryume)  Tou  said,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  CroydoD  had  never  negotiated  with  you, 
and  had  never  taken  any  steps  to  ^t  &om  you  that 
portion  of  tho  district  which  was  within  the  borough  P 
—If  I  said  tlAt,  that  was  going  rather  further  than  I 
intended. 

27.415.  I  think  you  said  it.  Hr.  Kartin  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  mombera  of  the  Commission,  or  by  my 
Lord.  "  Have  you  ever  tried  to  negotiace  with  the 
**  Lambeth  Company  for  the  purchase  of  that  little 
"  small  area  that  they  supply  of  your  borough,"  and 
he  said,  "We  approached  them  four  or  five  years  ago, 
"  through  the  late  town  clerk,  and  found  that  they 
**  absolutely  refused  to  consider  any  negotiation  of  the 
"  kind.  It  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question  dealing 
"  with  them,  and  we  uever  regarded  it  aa  a  praoticahle 
"  subject  for  a  Bill  promoted  by  ourselves  alone. 
"  fQ.)  Ton  could  not  agree  wiw  them  in  &ctP 
**  \A.)  Well,  it  nover  came  to  negotiations,  we  found 
**  th^  would  not  entertain  the  proposal  at  iJl.  and 


*^  so  we  did  not  mreas  it  any  farther  P"— Tea,  I 
WM  pftrtir  to  that.  ]fr.  Elboroug^  called  upon  me  in 
1894, 80(m  after  my  appointment.  I.  knew  Mr.  Blboroi^ 
beftsre  I  went  to  the  Lambeth  OompaOT>  and  he  agked 
me  to  enter  into  communication  with  him  upon  the 
basis  of  the  transfer  of  the  Company's  undertaking  in 
Croydon  to  the  Croydon  Corporation.  I  put  it  to  him, 
in  view  of  what  was  going  on  with  the  London  Goanty 
Council,  how  could  he  expect  us  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions then.  He  then  said,  "suppose  we  proceed 
"  upon  this  basis  :  if  you  are  compelled  to  sell  to  the 
*'  Itondon  County  Council,  will  you  have  any  objection 
*'  to  enter  into  a  separate  bargain  with  the  Croydon 
"  Corporation.'*  I  said,  **  Of  course,  that  must  depend 
'*  entirely  upon  the  course  of  erents."  That  was  the 
extent  we  went  to, 

27.416.  I  want  to  ask  you  one 'question  about  what  ^ 
you  called,  I  titink,  **  the  atrocious  sinking  fund  " —  „.  .„ 
was  not  tiiat  the  expression  ? — Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
also  what  was  in  my  mind.    I  had  forgotten  that 
negotiation.    What  I  had  also  in  mind,  when  I  paid 

I  had  answered  the  question  too  broadly  yesterday, 
was  that  in  1884  tho  Croydon  Corporation  promoted  a 
Bill  for  powers  to  supply  in  our  disiaict. 

37.417.  {Chairman.)  In  your  districtP — ^Yes,  in  our 
distiiet  in  Croydon,  beyond  the  two  mile  eirole.  But 
that  was  withdrawn  by  the  promoters,  an  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  the  Lambeth  Company  had 
made  no  default. 

27.418.  {Mr.  Bf^<mr  Brovme)  I  thought  you  peti. 
tioned  against  it,  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  P — That 
part  of  tiie  Bill  was  withdraira.  The  rest  of  the  Bill 
went  on— tiie  genend  polioe  and  sanitury  powers. 

37.419.  Just  one  question  about  the  sinking  fund. 
ISou  said,  I  think,  that  you  are  s^ndiiig  at  the  present 
time  something  like  200,0001.  whioh  would  not  increase 
your  earnings  P— Not  directly  increase  onr  profits  by  a 
penny. 

27.420.  Is  that  expenditure  in  the  view  of  the 
Erectors  of  your  company  necessary  or  unnecessary  P— 
Necessary,  clearly. 

27.421.  Therefore,  without  that  expenditure,  your 
present  income  is  not  well  secured  P — I  do  not  think 
that  quite  follows,  because  these  storage  works  are  in 
anticipation  of  the  increasing  revenue  and  the  increas- 
ing district.  If  we  had  not  anticipated  any  increase 
in  onr  district,  we  should  not  have  gone  to  the  expense; 
or  to  so  large  an  expense  rather. 

27.422.  Tou  can  conceive,  of  course,  of  a  case  where 
a  company  is  either  supplying  unfiltered  water,  or  has 
not  sufficient  storage.  If  that  company  filters  its 
water,  or  provides  the  storage,  it  is  only  doing  the 
duty  tiiat  it  ought  to  have  bew  doing  before,  is  it  notP 
—Yea. 

127,^.  If  so,  then  it  is  only  secoring  its  present 
revenue  P — No.  it  is  doing  more  than  that.  It  is 
making  provision  for  a  future  revenue. 

27,424.  Not  necessarily,  unless  the  filters  are  too 
large  for  the  present  EUppty  ?— That  is,  of  course,  so. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  If  they  are  too  large  for  their 
present  supply,  it  may  be  looking  to  the  future ;  but  so, 
far  as  it  is  intended  merely  to  filter  the  present  supply, 
it  is  merely  securing  the  present  revenue. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  Of  course,  they  are  only  prodnotive  in 
BO  far  as  they  provide  for  a  reserve. 

(Witmu.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  filter  beds 
and  storage  must  always  be  in  excess  of  present 
requirements. 

(Mr.  favour  Browne.)  I  have  certain  corrections 
here  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  corrections,  but  I  really  liave 

not  followed  them.  They  are  corrections  made  by 
Mr.  Ha  ward,  but  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try 
and  understand  thorn  first,  and  then  put  them  on  the 
notes.  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  conrse,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  them,  but  I  do  not  really  follow 
them  at  this  instfuit.  They  are  a  little  oomplioated, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  your  Lordship's  time. 

(Chairman.)  Very  well. 

(Lord  Boheri  CooU.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions. 

{Ohairman.)  I  fbresaw  you  were  coming.  Lord 
Robert. 
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Cross-examined  by  Lord  Bobesi  CfciL. 

27,4^5.  At  Qnestion  26,722,  you  were  Asked,  "  Do  yon 

<>  think  that  somu  sort  of  control  over  the  amount  of 
"  pniiiping  from  wells  might  be  expedient,  so  that 


27.426.  Now,  I  just  warn  to  ask  you  how  far  do  you 
go?  Supposing  it  were  shown  that  the  operationB  of  a 
water  company  were  draining  not  only  the  wells  but 
■fucting  the  streams  of  a  connty.  do  you  still  say 
that  P— Tes,  I  do.  What  I  say  is  that  if  you  do  that 
si  all  joa  must  alter  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

27.427.  So  I  understand.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment  ?— That  w  my  position. 

27.428.  But  in  itselE  do  yon  think  it  would  be  an 
unreasonable  alteration  of  the  law  P—Yes,  I  do. 

^7,429.  Why  ? — For  various  reasons,  because  arrange- 
ments h&w  been  made  on  the  existing  law  for  genera- 
tions, and  you  might  deprive  an  innocent  person  of 
very  valuable  property. 

27.430.  Sappoee  ;on  take  care  that  that  should  not 
be  tiie  effect  r — If  you  are  prepared  to  oompeusate  tho 
w&ter  companies  for  any  rights  yon  take  from  thorn, 
that  might,  of  course,  be  open  to  argument. 

27.431.  Suppose  it  should  be  said  you  shall  not  drain 
tben  more  than  ^on  havo  done  at  present  f— That 
Toold  not  be  sufficient. 

27.432.  Why  not  P— Because  you  are  depriving  them 
of  prospective  value.  Tou  are  as  bad  as  the  Oounly 
Council  of  London  in  that  case. 

27.433.  Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  public  policy, 
but  in  itself  do  you  see  any  principle  in  the  rule  of  law 
that  there  is  no  right  to  object  to  the  abstraction  of 
underground  water  P — ^You  see,  if  you  applied  it  to 
water  companies  you  would  have  to  apply  it  to  every 
other  owner  of  land. 

27.434.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  I  am 
asking;  you  as  to  the  principle.  Do  you  see  any 
objection  in  principle  P — Yea,  X  do,  because  I  do  not 
SCO  where  I  should  he  landed. 

■27,435.  How  do  you  mean,  you  do  not  see  where  you 
would  be  landed  P — I  do  not  see  what  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  It  would  be  a  very  far  reaching  thing  to  alter 
the  general  law  of  England  with  regard  to  underground 
water. 

27.436.  It  was  pot  to  jou  by  MajQr-General  Scott,  I 
think,  that  if  you  put  poison  down  a  well  and  it  leaks 
mto  a  neighbouring  well,  that  can  be  stepped  P— Yes. 

27.437.  Not  only  so,  hut  if  you  bring  water  into  a 
reservoir  and  it  leaks  into  a  neighbouring  mine  and 
tioods  the  mioe,  that  can  be  stopped  P— 'That  would 
depend  upon  the  parliamentary  powers. 

27.438.  No,  forgive  me,  unless  there  was  actual  power 
to  do  that.  The  case  of  Bylands  v,  Fletcher  decides 
distinctly  that,  apart  even  from  negligence,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  put  water  so  that  it  will  flood  your 
neighbour's  mine,  negligence  or  no  negligence  P — That 
opens  up  a  totally  ditfercnt  consideration. 

'27,439.  I  quite  agree  that  if  you  bring  water  on  your 
land  so  that  it  injures  your  neighbour  you  are  Imble, 
hut  it  you  take  water  from  your  land  so  that  it  iiyures 
your  neighbour,  you  are  not  liable  ? — ^No. 

-27,440.  That  is  the  position  of  the  law  P— Well, 
broadly,  it  is. 

27.441.  Ton  think  that  is  a  reasonable  position? — 
Yes,  because  all  existing  arrangements  are  made  in 
accordance  with  it  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  it. 

27.442.  Tou  say  that  water  companies  are  in  uo 
different  position  from  brewers  or  anybody  else  P — Not 
iu  practi<»l  effect. 

27.443.  There  is  this  diSeroTice,  is  there  not,  that 
companies  bave  been  given  by  the  Legislature  certain 
powers  without  whioh  they  oould  not  carry  on  their 
business  P — Well,  of  coarse,  a  company  must  be  con- 
fltituted  by  law. 

^,444.  Without  those  statutory  powers  the  water 
company  could  not  carry  on  its  business  at  all.  lb  has 
received  something  from  the  Legislamre  P— But  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  Lord  Bothschild  or  any  other 
millionaire,  Ur.  Andrew  Oamegie,  or  anybody  else 
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who  has  got  the  money,  from  starting  a  Waterworks  ™^*.?* 
for  the  supply  of  his  own  estate.  WuMt. 

27.445.  Nothing  whatever  {Ohairmaa.)  Or  for  the  siXteb.'89 

supply  of  London P — Provided  he  gets  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

27.446.  {Lord  Bobert  Ceeil)  Provided  he  gets  stotn- 
tory  powers  to  do  itP— Ho  could  not  brouc  up  the 
streets. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  No,  he  conld  not  break  up 
roads  to  lay  pipes, 

27.447.  (Lord  Bobert  Ceeil.)  He  could  not  take  pipes 
through  other  people's  land.  He  would  not  have  any 
of  the  ordinary  compulsory  powers  which  enable  a 
water  company  to  carry  on  its  business  P — He  could 
not  do  it.  He  would  be  snbjeot  to  indictment  if  he 
opened  a  road, 

27.448.  It  is  not  at  all  unoommon.  is  it,  for  Parlia- 
ment to  fetter  a  statutory  company  in  the  exercise  of 
rights  that  an  ordinary  landowner  would  have.  Take 
the  case  of  surplus  lands  in  a  railway  rompany  ? — Of 
course,  a  statntory  company  is  the  creature  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  to  exercise  the  powers  which  Parliament 
has  given  to  it.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
suggest  that  Parliament  should  abrogate  powers  wbiofa 
havA  been  exercised  in  accordaaoe  with  existing 
statutes. 

(Lord  Robert  Ceeil.)  That  is  a  different  point,  I  quite 
^ree.    On  the  question  of  whether  a  s^tutory  com- 

fiany  is  absolutely  on  all  fours  with  a  private  owner  of 
and,  these  questions  are  material,  are  they  notP  If 
Parliament  gives  to  a  company  certain  statutory  rights 
which  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  business,  it  is  perfectly 
fair  for  Parliament  also  to  place  upon  it  certain 
statntory  restrictions  greater  than  ordinary  owners  of 
land  labour  under. 

(Mr.  PemJm.)  To  start  with,  we  should  all  agree 
with  you,  Lord  Bobert ;  but  not  to  alter  the  law. 

27,448a.  {Lord  Robtrt  Ceeil.)  Tour  objection  is  really 
reduced  to  that,  therefore— that  it  is  entirely  a  anestiou 
of  whether  it  is  fair  to  take  away  rights  whioh  these 
companies,  you  say,  have  got.  That  is  the  whole 
point  P— It  is  not  the  whole  point)  hut  it  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  point. 


BeealM, 


Hie  witheSB  withdrew. 

(Jlfr.  Pemhe^:)  I  ought  to  mention,  my  Lord,  before 
you  go  into  the  Chelsea  case,  that  in  case  there  is 
any  point  which  yourself,  or  any  of  your  honourable 
colleagues  would  like  to  ask  specially,  the  ohairman 
and  engineer  of  the  Lambeth  Company  are  at  your 
service. 

{Chairman.)  Tes,  I  quite  understand,  but  unless  they 
have  something  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Wilkins  has  said 
it  is  unnecessary. 

(Kr.  MeUor.)  Something  that  is  material. 
(Mr.  Pemb&r.)  I  do  not  feel  that  they  have. 

{Chairman.)  We  should  not  derive  the  least  false 
impression  from  their  not  appearing.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  convenient  that  one  witness  should 
represent  each  company,  I  think.  Is  there  any  one 
witness  who  could  represent  Chelsea  ? 

{Mr.  Eichtwdi.)  The  secretary  is  the  ohief  witnua, 
my  Lord,  but  the  ehairnum  would  like  to  make  a  short 

statement. 

27,449.  (ifr.  Olavde  Saggallay.)  Tour  Lordship  will  8h 

give  me  at  some  time  an  opportunity  to  olear  up  that  8S3i-s6 1 

40,0001,  about  the  SouthwarV  and  Tauxhall.  S4,98S-41j 

{Chairman.)  Certainly.  I  think  you  had  better  ex- 
plain it  now,  aud  we  will  take  the  Chelsea  case  next 
Monday,  if  the  ohairman  will  be  good  enough  to  attead 
then. 

{Mr.  Claude  Sagmllanf.)  I  have  written  out  the 
explanation,  which  I  said  I  would  prepare  for  your 
Lordship,  and  I  propose,  my  Lord,  to  read  that,  as  I 
have  prepared  it.  At  Question  3731,  Mr.  Gomme  put 
in  a  BummaiT  table,  on  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
captail  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Water  Oompuiy 
''as  it  now  stands"  includes  40,4812.  *'in  excess  of 
**  the  amount  allowed  by  Parliament  io  previous 
"  revision.'*  It  appeivs  that  at  Questions  3834  to  3836, 
Mr.  Gomme  tried  to  explain  how  he  arrived  at  the 
sum  of  40.4811,  He  said  that  the  40,481/.  were  mada 
up  by  adding  together  two  items,  namely,  item  (1)  the 
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31  Feb.  '99  differonce  betwem  400,05lZ.  being  tho  aggregate  amount 
— -  I  of  the  expenditure  or  money  laid  out  hy  l^e  company, 
and  as  the  result  ot  whioh  works  were  in  existence  in 
1852*  and  4S3,600f.  raised  by  the  company's  Act  of 
1852— tho  didbrence  betwoeii  423,6001.  and  400,0511. 
being  23,549/.  The  second  item  was  the  difference 
between  292,9^1.  in  respect  of  works  of  the  company 
np  to  the  end  of  1845,  and  276.0001.  the  amonnt 
at  which  those  works  wore  Talned  in  the  company'fi 
Act  of  1845,  the  difference  between  the  292,9821.  and 
the  276,000/.  being  16,932/.  Now,  if  jou  add  these  two 
differences  together— the  23.649?.  and  the  16,9321.,  yoa 
get  the  whole  of  the  40,481/.  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  columu  of  the  sammory  table  handed  in  at  Qnea- 
tion3731.  You  will  remember  what  the  allegation  is 
at  the  beginning — that  the  capital  of  the  company,  as 
it  now  stands,  includes  ^0,481i!.  in  excess  of  the  amount 
allowed  by  Parliament  in  previous  reyision — that  is 
what  the  allegation  is.  The  explanation  or  answer  of 
tho  company  ia  that,  when  Parliament  fixed  the  capital 
of  the  company  in  1852,  Parliament  fixed  it  at  42a,600/. 
*S'ec  the  Company's  Act  of  18.')2 — I  need  not  read  the 
preamble  of  ic  again — it  appears  in  the  preamble ;  and 
in  iMr.  Gomme's  own  table,  put  in  at  Question  37ttl,  if 
yon  look  at  the  second  column  of  figures  yoa  will  see 
that  the  amount,  as  fixed  by  Parliament,  was  423,600/. 
in  1852,  that  is  correct. 

iChamnan.)  For  the  Chelsea? 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay,)  No,  for  the  Soathwark  and 

Vauxhall — the  last  line. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  446,000/. 

(Mr.  CUt'ude  SaggaHlay.)  "No,  the  amount  fixed  by 
Parliamout. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  I  see. 

'  {Mr.  Claude  Sa/jgallay.)  That  was  the  amount  that 

was  fixed.  Parliament  fixed  it  at  4*23,6002.,  and  that 
figure  in  Mr.  Gomme's  column  is  right ;  it  agrees  with 
the  figures  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of 
1852]  and  Parliament  did  not  fix  it  at  400,051Z.,  as 
Mr.  Gommo  stated,  inadTertently,  no  doubt,  at 
Question  3834.  Both  the  items,  23,549/.  and  16,9321., 
making  together,  40,481/.,  were  included  in  the  figures 
Upon  which  FarHament,  in  1852,  rightly  or  wrongly 
— tho  company  eays  rightly — based  and  fixed  uie 
company's  capital  at  423,600/.  They  were  both  in 
that. 

iOJiairman.)  Both— the  16,000/.  as  well. 

(3fr.  Claude  BaggaiUnj.)  Yea,  the  16,000/.  was  in  the 
original  figure  in  18't5.  That  Parliament  considered 
and  fixed  the  Company's  capital,  at  the  time  of  passing 
each  of  the  Company's  Acts  of  1845  (when  the  South- 
wark  Company  and  the  Vauxhall  Company  were 
amalgamated),  1852  (when  the  Company's  scale  of 
charges  was  fixed,  and  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1847,  fixing  a  statutory  maximum  dividend  and  giving 
a  right  to  back  dividends,  was  incorporated  with  the 
Company's  Act),  and  1855  (when  the  provisions  of  the 
Company's  Act  of  1852  relating  to  capital  were 
repealed,  and  new  provisions  relating  to  capital 
enacted) ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  of  tho  40,481/., 
stated  by  Mr.  Gomme  to  be  included  in  the  Comptaiy's 
capital  '*as  it  now  stands  iu  exoess  of  the  amount 
flowed  by  Parliament  in  previoas  revision,"  was 
allowed  by  Parliament  in  previous  revision.  It  was 
all  allowed  in  1852.  It  is  all  included  in  that  423,6001., 
and  Mr.  Gomme's  statement  must  have  been  made 
under  a  misapprehension.    I  may  add  

(1)  That  the  Company  did  not  raise  a  penny 
of  the  423,600/.  after  t^e  passing  of  their  Act  of 
1852,  all  having  been  raised  before  the  passing 
of  that  Act.  {See  the  preamble  of  Company's  Act 
of  1852.)  It  is  recited  that  the  whole  had  been 
raised.  It  would  appear  from  Mr,  Gomme's 
answer  to  Question  38;i4  that  they  hod  raised 
a  portion  of  that  423,600/.  under  the  Act  of  1852. 
They  had  not.   It  was  all  raised  before. 

(2)  The  Company  carried  to  the  credit  of  their 
capital  account  21.581^..  realised  by  tho  sale  of 
disused  lands  at  Kenuingtou  aud  Vauxhall,  the 
value  of  whioh  was  included  in  th^  fignres  upon 
Mthicbi  the  423,600/.  wore  based,  and  thereby 
relieved  their  coiiital  by  that  amonnt.  That  was 
at  ideation  24,933.  That  ia  stated  in  Sir  Henry 
Knight's  evidence. 

(3)  There  is  not  included  in  the  capital  of  the 
0(>mpany  '*  as  it  now  stands  "  any  sum  "  in  excess 
**  of  tho  amount  allowod     Furhameut  on  prerioos 


"  revision,"  or  of  tho  amount  otherwise  allowed 
by  Parliament. 

(4)  There  has  not  been  any  attempt  made  before 
this  Oommission  to  prove  any  such  excess,  except 
in  respect  of  the  40,491/. 

(5)  The  Company  are  not  paying  dividends  on 
any  capital  which  has  not  been  expressly  autho- 
rised by  Parliament,  and 

(6)  There  are  several  inaccuracies  of  fact  stated, 
by  Mr.  Gomme  at  Questions  3731  and  3832  to  3836, 
which  it  is  not  material  to  traverse  here. 

(OhcUrman,)  'Will  you  let  me  see  Question  10,127  of 
the  evidence  ot  1852  P  ( The  volume  uos  handed  lo  the 
noble  Lord.)  I  see  that  does  not  quite  correspond  with 
what  Mr.  Gomme  says. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  have  read  all  that  evidence 
through,  and  I  may  perhaps  tell  yon  one  thing  about 
it,  my  Lord — that  it  is  exceedingly  dlflScnlt  to  follow 
any  way. 

(Chairman.)  ilr.  Gomme  says  that  Question  liJ,l27 
of  the  evidence  of  1852  shows  that  Parliament  fixed  tho 
amount  of  your  expenditure  at  400,051/. 

{Mr.  Claude  SaggaUay.)  I  can  tell  yon  what  I  think 
that  ia  due  to.  Mr.  Gomme  perhaps  will  follow  mc, 
and  perhaps  see  whether  he  agrees.  What  ocoarred 
was  uiis,  I  think.  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
on  behalf  of  the  companies,  put  in  a  table  to  show 
what  capital  expenditure  he  could  show  to  have  been 
made  on  works  whioh  were  then  at  that  time  in 
existence,  and,  adding  that  np,  he  found  that  it  totalled 
up  to  400.051/. 

{Ghaimwn.)  That  ia  tiie  whole  point  of  Mr.  Gomme's 
statement. 

(Mr.  Claude  SaggaUay.)  No,  my  Lord ;  because  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  423,600/.  was  allowed 
in  1852.  The  whole  point  of  Mr.  Gomme's  statement 
is  put  at  the  head  of  nia  table,  that  this  was  not  allowed 
by  Parliament. 

{Chairman.)  No;  it  may  be  it  wa»  allowed.  That 
is  another  point.  Mr.  Gomme  begins  by  saying 
Parliament  settled  that  you  had  only  spent  40^,051^ 
Then,  by  some  legerdemain  or  hocus  pocus,  yon  get 
423,600/.  stuck  into  your  capital  account. 

{Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  will  tell  you  exactly  how 
it  was.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  show  ynu, 
and  what  I  showed  the  other  day.  In  addition  to  that 
expenditure,  there  was  somewhere  between  20,000/. 
ond  25,000/.  worth  of  disused  land  at  Kernington  and 
VanxhaU.  That  is  referred  to  in  what  I  have  just 
read.  There  was  that  land  at  VauxhaJl  which  mode 
up  the  difference  between  the  400,0511.  and  the 
423,600/. 

{Chairtnan.)  But  that  land  at  Vauxhall  did  not  drop 
like  manna  from  heaven;  it  must  have  been  part  of 
your  expenditure. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  No,  it  was  a  part  of  their 
assets  ;  but  it  was  not  productive  ezpenditura. 

(Gliairman.)  It  is  not  a  question  of  asaeto.  It  is  a 
question  of  what  yon  had  actually  spent. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  The  400.0302.  is  what  was 
actually  expended  on  works  which  were  then  pro- 
ductive—were  then  in  nae.  Those  are  Mr.  Cktmme's 
own  words. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Browju.)  Which  were  tlien  in  ex- 
istence P 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggalUcy.)  Which  were  then  in  ex- 
istence. They  were  nob  works.  They  vrero  surplus 
lands,  and  if  you  read  nhe  whole  of  the  evidence  of  1852 
as  I  have  done  

(Chairman.)  Heaven  forbid !  ' 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  can  assure  you  it  is  clear 
that  disused  land  was  put  forward  as  one  of  the  items 
which  were  to  make  up  tho  figure  of  423,600/.,  which 
Parliament,  after  consideration,  fixed  as  the  capital  of 
the  company.  That  money — nearly  the  whole  of  the 
difference — between  the  400,051/.  and  the  4^1,600/.  wa» 
realised  by  tho  sale  of  the  land  at  KenningrtOn  and 
Vauxhall — the  disused  laud,  and,  amounting  to  21.681/. 
was  brought  in  and  carHed  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany's capital  account,  which  was  thereby  relieved  to 
the  extent  of  that  21,581/. 

(Sir  John  Doriagton.)  The  land  hod  not  been  xnoladcd 
before. 
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(Mr.  Claude  Saggaliaf.)  It  wbs  not  included  in  the 
400,0511. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Not  tnrnod  into  caah. 

{Mr.  Claude  Sctggaliay.)  lb  was  not  included  in  that. 

{Sir  Jolm  Dorington.)  When  it  was  turned  into  cash 
it  was  brought  into  the  capital  accouat. 

(Jfr.  Claude  JJaggaVay.)  It  was  brought  into  the 
capital  acconiit,  and  Farlmment  included  the  Talne  of 
the  disnsed  land  in  addition  to  the  vsdne  in  money 

of  [he  works  then  in  existence, 

{Chairman.)  Wonld  Mr.  Gomme  tell  me  where  he 
got  his  400,051?.  P   I  do  not  find  it  at  Qaestion  10,127. 

{Mr.  Claude  Saggdllay.)  If  yon  will  turn  back  a  page 
or  two,  yoa  will  see  it  in  a  UAAe  there  nnder  the  head 
of  Soothwork  and  Yanxhall.   It  is  in  the  evidence  of 

1852. 

(,Vr.  Sal/our  Browne.)  At  the  bottom  of  pago  59,  my 
lord. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  I  see.  It  is  stated  there  as  capital 
-capital,  400,000!.  Then  there  is  an  addition  to  the 
o^ital  in  works. 

(Ifr.  Fember.)  Where  is  the  land  mentioned  P 

{Mr  Clauds  Saggallay.)  The  whole  point,  which  I 
understand  Uiat  summary  table  put  in  at  Qaestion  ^731, 
WIS  to  show,  that  the  company  nave  now  got  capital  in 
escess  of  what  has  been  aathorised  by  Parliament^  and 
(m  trhich  they  are  paying  dividends. 

iChur-iiian.)  I  think  it  assumes  rather  a  difierent 
aspect.  It  seems  to  suggest  that  Parliament  authorised, 
by  BOmo  inadvertence,  a  larger  amount  than  you  had 
really  spent;  that  you  had  really  spent  only  400,051Z., 
bat  Bomehow  you  got  Parliament  to  sanction  a  capital 
of  423,6002.,  and,  therefore,  yon  have  been  illegally 
receiving  dividends  on  23,000!.  odd  ever  since. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  think  if  your  Lordship 
reads  through  all  that  evidence  of  1852,  you  will  sec 
that  Parliament  could  not  have  acted  under  much 
inadvertence.   There  was  plenty  of  it. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  quite  true  that  at  pa^e  59  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Committee  the  capital  is  stated,  on 
the  25th  Haroh  1852.  at  400.051{. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Expended  on  works. 

{Mr.  Clauda  BaggaUay.)  No,  it  simply  says  oapilal. 
But  there  is,  somewhere,  a  statement  that  that  is  on 
works  now  represented. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  witness  is  asked,  at 
Que3tion  10,179,  "  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  the 
"  Committeo  that  that  400,000i.  does  represent  money 
"  actually  expended  and  represented  by  existing 
"  works  ?  (-4.)  Yes."  Therefore,  it  is  money  actnally 
expended  on  existing  works. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaUay.)  Quite  so,  and,  therefore,  it 
does  not  include  anything  which  is  there  for  disused 
land. 

(Jfr.  BaJfowrSrovone.)  I  do  not  know ;  yoa  mnst  have 
bought  yonr  disuded  hmd. 

(Mr.  Claude  BaggaOwf^  I  know,  hut  it  was  not  works 

in  existence. 

[tfr.  Balfour  Brovffne^  The  land  was  in  existenoe. 

(3fr.  Claude  BttggaUay.)  I  know>  bat  it  is  not  works 
in  existence. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  a  small  point,  but  it  all  depends 

whether  

(iff.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  think  yonr  Lordship  asked 
Kr.  Gomme  to  put  it  in  the  way  he  did.  But,  so  far 
as  I  am  ooncerned,  I  do  not  think  it  bears  upon  the 
questicn  of  purchase  at  all.  I  do  think  it  bears  largely 
on  the  question  of  control.  I  believe  that  we  might 
ask  to  have  the  question  of  capital  gone  into  if  the 
companies  were  to  hare  a  farther  concession  from 
Parliament. 

(Cltairman.)  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  I  will  be  jierfectly 
candid  with  yon.  I  have  listened  with  great  attention 
to  your  witnesses,  who  giivo  their  evidence  with 
extraordinary  acuteness  and  ability,  and  I  certainly 
gathered  from  them  that  they  meant  to  say  that, 
'*  under  auy  reasonable  and  fair  arbitration,  the 
"  arbitrator  ought  to  be  able  to  do  what  Parliament 
"  we  say,  should  do,  in  the  shape  of  control,  and  on^t 
"  to  revise  ^ae  accounts,  and  cut  down  both  capital 
**  account  and  revenno  account  according  to  the  real 
"  and  honest  facts." 


(Kr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  yonr  Lordship  .mast  31  Feb. '99 
have  misanderstood  it.  r  •  ••••• 

(Chairman,)  Very  well. 

.  (Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  will  not  argue  that,  my 
Lord ;  but  I  will  argao  that,  if  those  companies  are  to 
conMnue  in  existence,  then  we  might  readjust  their 
capital  account. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  But  then  my  point  on  that 
wnald  be,  my  Lord,  that  Parliament  having  revised 
this  capital  of  this  company  in  1845  on  the  occasion 
when  the_  Southwork  Company  and  the  Yanx^fbll 
Company  were  amalgamated,  having  revised  the  capital 
again  and  fixed  it  in  1852,  it  most  be  assnmed  to  hare 
had  the  evidence  before  it  and  to  have  gone  into  it. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  really  want  to  prolong  this,  but 
von  have  not  yet  expluned  to  my  mind  bow,  when  you 
had  only  expended  400,0511.  Farliiunent  contrived  or 
was  induced  to  sanction  the  amonnt  of  capital  4SS,600l. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  Because  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
preamble  the  423,600Z.  had  actually  been  raised  and 
expended. 

(Chairman.)  Bat  your  own  witness  puts  in  a  lablo 
that  does  not  show  tiiat. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  But  then  as  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  read  out  just  now  that  is  the  amount  of  the 
capital  which  is  still  represented  by  works  in  existence. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  I  think  there  is  some  misti^ 
about  this,  Mr.  Baggallay — ^because  on  that  very  page 
63  this  question  is  asked,  "  (10,170)  Will  those  works 
*'  which  you  have  excluded,  in  your  opinion,  equal  the 
"  balance  of  the  23,6001.?  (A)  Yes."  Then  lower 
down  "(10,176)  Vou  have  been  writing  off  23, 600i.  for 
"  by-gone  and  cancelled  works?  (A)  Yes.  In  makmg 
*'  out  this  account  of  capital  I  was  not  influenced  at 
"  all  by  the  aharo  capital  or  anything  else ;  T  took  into 
"  account  the  expenditure  upon  the  works  now  in 
'*  existence." 

{Mr.  Femher.)  Do  not  you  see  that  does  lend  colour 
to  Mr.  Baggallay*s  explanation  that  the  23,00OL  for 
land  wiM  not  included  in  the  400,0511.  and  that  is  the 
whole  question. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay)  That  is  it  and  that  was  sold 
for  the  21,O0OZ.  odd  which  Sir  Henry  Knight,  at  that 
question  I  referred  to  just  now  (24,933)  said  was  hrought 
into  the  capital  account  and  relieved  the  capital 
account  to  that  extent. 

(OAotrman.)  It  is  very  odd,  but  I  find  on  page  63 
these  questions  and  answers,  "(10,165)  You  say  the 
**  capital  upon  which  you  pay  a  dividend  is  803,000J., 
*'  then  you  have  a  bond  debt  of  120,000i.  making 
"  423,000^,  whereas  in  this  capital  account  yoa  put  it 
"  down  at  400,000?.  P  (.41  I  have  only  cwried  to  that 
"  capital  account  works  which  are  now  in  existence. 
'*  (Q)  You  cannot  tell  us  what  the  amount  of  the  share 
*'  capital  is,  and  what  the  amount  of  the  bond  debt  is 
"  then  P  (A)  Yes,  I  can ;  the  share  capital  is  303.600/. 
**  and  there  is,  at  the  present  date,  a  debt  of  120,000i.; 
"  that  wuuld  be  423,600i.  (Mr.  Merewether)."  I  do 
not  know  whom  Hr.  Merewother  represented. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggallay.)  I  think  he  represented  the 
company. 

(Chairman.)  "  But  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  you 
"  have  not  carried  to  the  capital  account  any  other 
**  than  works  actually  now  in  existonce  ?  (A)  Ko ; 
"  works  have  been  destroyed  and  those  I  do  not 
"  include.  (Q)  The  whole  sum  would  be  423,600i.  P— 
"  (A)  Yes.  (Q)  Consisting  of  303,600L  and  120,0C0i. 
"  Iwnd  debt?  (A)  Yes.  (Q)  Will  those  works  which 
"  you  have  excluded,  in  your  opinion,  equal  the 
"  balance  of  the  23,600Z.  ?  {A)  Yes."  Therefore  it  is 
clear  that  Parliament  in  filing  your  capital  at  423,6007. 
gave  you  the  value  of  your  obsolete  and  e-xcluded 
works. 

(JIfr.  Claude  Baggalla/y.)  And  laud. 

(Cltairman.)  And  land  if  yon  like. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baagallay.)  Which  were  sold  for  21,500?., 
and  that  ift  brought  into  the  capital  account. 

[ChairTnan.)  Mr.  Baggallay,  you  sro  in  the  account 
you  have  put  in  before  us  that  youi-  capital  expenditure 
is  something  like  U8,000i.  rather  more  than  38.000i. 
above  the  grand  total  of  the  moneys  raised  and  the 
premium  on  the  stock  issued.  That  is,  tho  moneys  that 
yon  have  raised  and  tho  premiums  on  the  stock  you 
have  issued  (mly  come  to  2,858,971;.  whereas  yoa  have 
expended  ^,897,63H.  Whwe  have  you  got  that  excess 
of  expenditure  from? 
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±1  Feb.*M     (Jfr.  Clowb  BaggaUay.)  That  is  aathorised  and  not 
— —     ^Bed.    I  anderetood  from  the  Chairman  that  is 
represented  as  expended. 

{Bir  John  Dorvngion.)  It  is  represented  as  expended. 

(Chairman.)  Yes.  You  have  "expended"  in  the 
ret-nrn  you  have  furniahed  us  with. 

(Mr.  Clauds  SaggaiUay.)  It  is  oorered  by  tempoiaiy 
loans,  my  Lwd.  The  money  is  not  actually  zaised. 
The  capital  account  is  in  debt.  That  often  happens. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  I  am  asked,  my  Lord,  not.  to  let  jon 
go  witbont  reminding  yon  on  this  question  ot  reTision 
of  (lapital,  once  more,  of  section  39  of  the  MetropoliB 
Water  Act,  1871,  the  marginal  note  of  which  is 
**  Ascertunment  of  the  capital  of  the  companies  and 
"  the  limits  thereby  imposed  in  reference  to  the 
"  schedule  to  that  Act  as  to  the  point  to  which  the 
"  auditor  could  go  in  revision." 

(ChairmanA  I  know  the  auditor  cannot  go  back ; 
beyond  1869,  is  it  not  f 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  He  caimot  go  much  beyond  some  part 
of  tlw  sixtT'B. 

(Mr.  Olande  BaggaUay.)  My  Lord,  I  hope  I  have  done 
this.  I  hope  I  have  answered  the  suggestion  that  the 
Company  are  paying  dividotds  on  40,4811.  of  capital 
which  was  not  authorised  by  Parliament. 

(Chavrman.)  I  think  so.  I  think  you  have  answered 
that.  What  you  have  not  quite  explained  is  how 
Parliament  came  to  authorise  a  dividend  bearing 
capital  on  an  amount  larger  than  you  had  actually 
expended. 

{Mr.  Claude  BaggaUoif.)  And  that,  my  Lord,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  carry  further  than  the  point  wo  have 
carried  it  to  this  afternoon.  I  have  read  all  that 
evidence  through,  I  have  read  it  two  or  three  times 
through,  and  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  follow.  I  can  only 
say  that  Parliament,  with  that  evidence  before  it,  did 
sanction  the  423.600!.,  and  that  includes  the  40,481^ 

(Chairman.)  I  can  just  dimly  understand  that,  inas- 
much as  yon  had  raised  303,600Z.  in  shares,  and  had 
got  a  debt  of  120.0001.,  1  can  understand  Parliament 
could  have  fisid,  "  Yeiy  well,  that  ia  your  capital." 

(Mr,  Glande  BaggaUay.)  But.  at  all  events,  whatever 
the  Company  have  done  witii  regard  to  that  has  not 
been  done  illegally. 

(Cftat-'Hon.)  No. 

(Mr.  Gkbvde  BaggaUay.)  The  40,4811.  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

{Chairman.)  No ;  tho  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gomme,  if  I 
am  not  doing  him  an  injustice,  is  that  Parliament  came 
to  a  wrong  deoision,  and  ought  to  have  allowed  you 
only  400,051t. 

(Mr.  Omme.)  That  is  so. 


(Mr.  Clavde  BaggaUay.)  Then  the  headii^  of  tho 
table  does  not  quite  convey  ICr.  Gomme's  meaning. 

(Chairman.)  The  arbitrator,  if  he  has  the  powers  of 
KX  Act  of  Parliament,  will  do  that  for  you. 

(Mr.  Claude  Baggalla/y.)  Mr.  Qomme  admits  that  the 
heading  of  the  table  does  not  convey  that  meaning. 

(ChairttKm^  Is  there  any  prospect  of  the  two  sides 
that  appear  befbre  ns  agreeing  about  even  a  schednla 
of  the  powers  of  control?  We  had  a  promise. 

(Mr.  PemJer.)  Yes.  The  only  person  I  can  aee  here 
is  Mr.  Gomme.  Therefore  1  address  him.  Mr.  Gomme, 
I  think  yon  had  from  us  a  memorandum  as  to  what  tho 
present  powers  of  control  were,  and  there  was  a 
suggestion  made  that  you  should  look  it  throngh  and 
compare  it  with  the  statutes  and  see  whether  it  was 
correct  or  incorrect.  If  you  oould  do  that  between 
this  Mid  next  Uonday  and  just  let  ns  know,  or,  still 
better,  let  his  Lordahip  know  whether  that  manonrndum 
does  correctly  state  the  law,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

(Mr.  Oomme.)  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  has  that  in  hand. 

(Mr.  Pem&ar.)  Hr.  H.  L.  Oripps  vo-y  often  has  things 
in  hand. 

(Jlfr.  GFomme.)  I  will  ask  him  about  it. 

(Mr.  PemJer.)  Juat  before  Mr.  Gomme  goes,  may  I 
sa^  this :  I  am  told  that  one  difficulty  in  the  way  is 
this — and  I  shall  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  am — the  County  Council  have  also  prepared 
their  own  memorandum  of  control,  but  unfortunately 
I  am  told  that  their  memorandum  of  control,  to  which 
they  naturalljr  hold,  oont^s  not  only  a  stawment  of 
what  the  law  is,  but  glosses  on  the  law,  either  putting 
their  own  interwetation  upon  it  or  saying  what  it 
ought  io  be.  Now,  surely  what  we  want  for  the 
guidance,  or  rather  the  aasistance,  of  the  Commission, 
IB  not  anybody's  gloss,  bat  a  mere  statement  of  what 
the  fact  is. 

(Ohavrman.)  I  think  so.  Gould  not  some  calm  minds 
be  found  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  my  own  is  sufficiently  calm  for 
the  pnrpose.  I  originally  had  that  memorandum  drawn 
up  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bonnor  Maurice, 
Mid  I  think  yon  will  find  it  is  correct ;  buc  I  think,  to 
guide  us,  my  Lord,  that  your  idea  is  that  tho  memo- 
randnm  to  be  handed  in  to  you  as  between  tbe 
companies  and  the  other  side  should  not  have  any 
gloss  at  all. 

(Chairman^  No. 

(3fr.  Pemftei'.)  Bat  merely  be  a  statement  of  what 
the  law  is. 

(Chairman.)  It  should  be  simply  a  statement  of  what 
the  law  is. 


[A-djoumed  to  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock.] 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Monday,  February  27th,  1899. 


Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PBXSSKT: 

The  Bight  Honovaabui  TISCOtJNT  LTiAJ^DAFF,  Ohairxait. 

The  E^ht  Hon.  Johh  Williax  Mbllob,  Q.O.,  H.P.  Major-General  AlbxaJTdbe  De  Coubct  Score,  B  S. 

Sir  John  Edvabd  Dqbinoton.  Bart.,  AI.F.  Hbmby  Williak  Okipps,  Euq.,  Q.O. 

Sir  Geoboe  Babclay  Bruce,  Knt.,  O.E.  Bobbbt  Lewis,  Esq. 
.  AuHaoDB  Book  POBTEE,  Esq.,  O.B.  Cecil  Oto,  Esq.,  Swretory. 

Ur.  Balfour  Browne,  Q.G.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.G.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  London  County  Oounoil. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.O.,  and  Kr.  Claude  Baggallay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  New  Biver  and  Southwark  and 

TatahaU  Water  Oompanies. 
Ur.  Littler,  Q.C.,  and  Ur.  Lewie  Ooward,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Ifr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Janction,  and  West  Uiddleaex 

Waterworks  Ccmptinies. 
Sir  Joaepk  Leeee,  Q.O.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  Kent  County  Coanoil. 
Mr.  Bickarde  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bdbert  Cecil  appeared  as  Goonsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Sir  Bichard  Nicholson  appeared  for  the  County  Coonoil  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  Qoldney  (Bemembranoer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Ky  Lord,  before  the  other 
witneaseB  are  called  I  want  to  make  an  application  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  Croydon.  The  Croydon 
Corporation  have  read  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Wilkins 
as  to  what  took  place  between  them  and  the  Lambeth 
Company.   Liadvertently,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Wilkins  has 

F'ren  an  entirely  erroneous  version  of  what  took  place, 
propose,  with  your  Lordship's  permission,  to  call  the 
Cnairmiin  of  the  Water  Committee  who  was  actii^  at 
that  time.  I  daregay  your  Lordship  would  not  mind, 
it  would  only  take  five  minutes  to  make  the  correction, 
and  it  ought  to  be  done  by  somebody  who  absolutely 
knows  the  facts  of  what  took  place  between  the 
Lambeth  and  Croydon.  He  cannot  be  here  to-day,  my 
Lord,  but  if  it  was  convenient,  to  Uie  Commission  we 
might  call  him  to-morrow  morning  if  it  suits  your 
Lordship. 

(Ohairman.)  Very  well. 

27,449a.  (Mr.  Pember.)  Not  with  a  view  of  explunin^. 
because  explanation  is  one  thing  mad  statement  is 
another,  it  might  be  a  convenient  thing  for  you  if  yon 
3T9S;  have  still  got  anything  in  your  mind  with  regard  to 
'-iS;  that  84,O0Oe.,  and  the  charge,  or-  something  in  the 
;  nature  of  a  oharge^  that  was  made  against  the  Lambeth 
Company  in  the  early  days  of  the  inquiry,  that  is  to  say, 
'  that  ihey  have  gone  behind  their  Act  of  Parliament  and 
credited  the  capital  account  with  84,000/.  which  they 
have  no  right  to  do ;  it  might  be  worth  while  for  you  to 
have  a  mere  statement  of  how  their  capital  account  Htood 
in  1854.  We  have  found  a  copy  of  the  capital  account 
at  the  31st  of  March  1854,  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
proprietors  at  that  date.  I  have  had  a  copy  made  and 
printed  for  yon,  and  I  will  just  tell  you  What  it  is,  so 
that  you  may  understand  it.  On  one  aide  of  this 
accomit  yon  will  see  the  capitsil  expenditure,  and  on 
the  other  the  capital;  it  bemg  always  necessary,  of 
course,  to  separate  the  one  in  one's  mind  from  the 
other.  You  will  see  by  cost  of  works,  engines,  and 
maohinery,  517,479/.  14^.  5d. ;  then,  less  estimated 
amount  of  old  works,  &c.  which  wero  absolutely 
annihilated — and,  mark  the  dates — between  the  year 
1785  and  the  then  present  time — which  was  1854 — 
60,0001.  Wo  told  you,  if  you  recollect,  that  we  wrote 
off  60,000i,  from  revenue,  and  10,000/.  only  from  capital 
account,  making  a  total  sum  of  70,000!.  That  reduced 
the  estimated  cost  to  457,479/.  I4e.  5d.  Those  first 
items  are  the  cost  of  works  you  see.  They  had  also 
bought  freehold  land  to  the  tune  of  24,142/.,  and  that 


made  the  total  capital  expoiditare  as  presented  to  the  'i 
proprietors  in  March  1854, 481,6211. 18s.;9rf.  Now,  if  you  - 
turn  to  what  the  capital  was  at  that  date,  yon  will  find 
they  had  raised  under  three  of  their  Acts  1785. 1834,  and 
1848.  S01,936/.  and  by  debentures  very  nearly  149,000/., 
making  in  the  whole  450,886L  That  left  capital  in 
debt  to  capital  expenditure,  so  to  say,  30,735/.,  beoanse 
that  makes  up  the  total  of  the  481,621/.  on  tha  ether 
oolumn.  Now,  that  30,735/.,  of  course,  they  subse- 
quently raised  out  of  capital  which  they  had  power  to 
raise  to  a  very  large  amount  in  1848.  As  to  the 
84,000/.  which  we  were  supposed  to  have  improperly 
carried  forward  as  capital,  it  is  moonshine ;  there  is  no 
such  figure. 

{The  learned  counsel  lianded  in  a  eopy  qf  the  capital 
account  qf  Hie  Lambeth  Watencorhe  Company  ai  the 
3lst  March  1854.    See  Appendix  T.  7.) 

(4fr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Mr.  Pember,  may  I  ask  you 
a  question  with  reference  to  this  aooonnt  P 

{Wr.  Pmher.)  Certainty,  sir. 

{Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  We  reallv  ought  to  have  an 
account,  onght  we  not,  to  show  how  all  this  capital 
is  worked  into  the  existing  capital.  Ton  leave  it  at 
the  point  here  in  which  you  ssgr  tiis  balance  is  provided 
oat  of  the  capital  subsoribad. 

( Jfr.  Pember.)  Tes. 

(Mr.  Lt)  Boch  Porter.)  We  ought  to  see  the  capital 
brought  right  down  to  the  present  time,  or  to  some 
time  that  is  on  the  notes.  * 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  daresay  that  can  be  done.  I  daresay 
it  can  easily  be  done.  The  capital  has  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  since  the  year  1854 ;  bnt  might  I  venture 
to  ask  you  this,  sir,  whether  that  would  really  do  any 

food,  becanso,  if  I  sa^  at  once  that  that  ;iO,7'35/.  does 
nd  a  place  in  the  capital  account,  what  more  could  my 
account  show  f  I  admit  it.  Do  you  not  see,  if  I  had 
taken  the  line  of  saving  that  that  30,7351.  never  finds  a 
place  in  the  capital  aooonnt,  it  wonld  be  ditferent,  and 
then  I  admit  at  once,  sir,  that  what  yon  suggest  would 
be  extremely  pertinent  to  the  matter. 

{Mr.  Do  Bock  Porter.)  Is  this  specific  sum  shown  in  a 
subsequent  capital  account  as  having  been  provided  out 
of  suraequent  capital  raised  P 

{Mr.  Pember.)  No  doubt,  whether  I  could  give  you 
any  syllabus,  as  it  were,  of  the  capital  account,  which 
would  show  yon  the  particular  oooasion  upon  which  a 
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87  Heh.  '69  fleparate  Bum  of  30,7851.  was  raised  for  Khe  pnrpoae 
"  '  of  putting  that  straight — no,  I  do  not  suppose  I  could. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  admit,  and  what  can  you 
want  more — that  that  30,735^  has  been  raised  and 
placed  to  capital  account  in  a  subsequent  time. 

(Chmrman.)  Not  only  placed  to  capital  account,  but 

conv-erted  into  shares. 

(Mr.  Pemb&r.)  Yes,  oonverted  into  shares  or  loans. 
I  admit  it.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it.  Of 
ccinrse,  it  has  been  done,  as  my  learned  friend, 
Ux.  Pope,  has  suggested  to  me — I  thought  I  had  said 
it,  but  still,  I  will  say  it  again,  in  case  of  accidents — it 
has  been  done,  of  course,  out  of  capital  subsequently 
raised.  We  do  not  say,  at  any  moment,  that  that 
30,785^.  finds  any  place  in  the  antecedent  capital ;  if 
we  did,  then  I  admit  once  more,  sir,  that  you  want 
accounts  to  show  you,  that  is  true.  I  say  no,  we  found 
capital  in  debt  to  capital  expenditure  to  that  amount  in 
1854,  and,  subsequently,  we  put  it  straight;  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the,  probably,  something  like  a  million 
of  money,  that  we  hare  raised  since. 

(Mr.  De  Soch  Porter.)  It  is  not  found  in  any  specific 
transfer. 

(Jiff'.  P&tnber.)  'No,  1  am  quite  sure  it  could  not  be ; 
the  chances  would  be  this.  Suppoaiugwe  wanted  to 
raise  70,000Z.  for  some  new  work,  I  assume  we  raised 
100,0002.,  do  you  uot  see,  and  made  the  amount 
Btrs^ht;  it  was  done  something  like  that. 

(Chaimum.)  Your  explanation,  Mr.  Pember,  does  not 
fit  the  char^,  if  I  may  call  it  a  charge.  Thia  is  what 
was  said  about  it  at  Question  3792 :  "  This  company, 
"  the  Lambeth  Company,  came  to  Parliament  in  1848, 
"  and  at  that  time  the  capital  expenditure  had  reached 
«  313,1782.  odd"  

(Mr.  Feniber.)  May  I  stop  you  for  a  moment,  my 
Lord  P — not  true ;  that  is  our  answer  to  that. 
(Ohairman.)  Your  account  does  not  show  that, 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Of  course,  how  can  I,  if  a  man  tells 
me  I  have  spent  313,0001.,  which  is  not  the  fact,  and  he 
has  made  a  mistake,  and  I  have  only  spent  301,OO0L— 
how  can  I  meet  the  factP 

(Chairman.)  There  IS  no  301,O0OZ. 

(Mr.  Fembar.)  296,0002. 

(Ohairman.)  That  is  capital  issued,  301,0002. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so.  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that 
296,0001,  is  what  we  say.  Now,  look  at  that  paper,  my 
Xioid;  that  is  what  we  did  say,  ^at  our  capital 
exDenditure  was— 296,0002. 

(Ohairman.)  I  am  not  upon  what  yon  said,  but  upon 
what  Mr.  Gomme  said. 

(Mr,  Pember.)  All  right;  I  cannot  help  it  if 
Mr.  Gomme  says  what  is  absolutely  not  the  fact — of 
course,  as  innocently  as  possible — and  he  says  so  and  so 
is  the  case,  and  I  make  out,  therefore,  that  you  have 
c.vrAoA  84,0001.  forward  that  yon  ought  not  to  do,  and 
1  aay  the  real  amount  

(Chairman.)  Wait  a  minute;  you  have  stopped  me  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon. 

(Chaiawan.)  This  is  an  extremely  elaborate  minute — 
and  at  that  time  the  capital  expenditure  had  reached 
313,1782.  8a.  Id.,  and  the  capital  declared  by  the  Act 
"  of  1848,  section  12,  was  143,800^,  and  by  section  18, 
**  raomgage  69,8802.,  and  by  section  19, 12,3202.,  making 
"  a  total  of  226,0002.,  instead  of  the  313,1782..  which 
"  the  company  had  expended  up  to  that  date.  Then, 
*'  ever  tjinee  that  date,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by 
**  the  published  figures,  instead  of  bringing  forward  the 
"  226,0002.,  the  capital  of  the  company,  the  313,1781. 
**  has  been  perpetually  brought  forward ;  the  result 
"  being  as  I  think,  judging  by  the  published  figures — 
"  subject  to  any  explanation  that  may  be  given — that 
"  iustead  of  the  226,000/.  being  included  in  the  capital, 
"  313,1782.  Was  included  in  the  capital." 

{Mr.  Pemhpr.)  Of  course,  I  cannot  make  Mr.  Gomme's 
figures  fit  mine— how  can  I,  if  mine  are  i-ight  and  his 
are  wrong  P 

{Ghtnrman.)  But  you  do  net  touch  that  date.  You 
dc  not  show  what  your  expenditure  had  been,  in  1848, 
compared  with  what  Parliament  declared  in  IH-iH.  ' 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  We  do  show  it  substantively  in  the 
evidence  which  is  before  you.  Wo  told  you  what  we 
told  Parliament  before   and  what  we  took  it  at— 


296,0002.  was  one  figure,  and  from  another  Doint  nf 
view,  276,0002.  ^  " 

(Mr,  FreemaTi.)  My  Lord,  these  figures  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Gomme  from  the  table  put  in  by  the  company 
themselves  in  Parliament ;  they  were  actually  taken 
from  a  Parliamentary  ^per. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  In  1852. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  can  only  tell  you  what  was  the 
substantial  feet,  that  here  we  had  in  1854  apaut 
517,0002.,  minus  60,0002.,  which  we  considered  not 
antiquated,  in  the  sense  of  being  obsolete,  but  which 
had  been  absolutely  annihilated  between  the  years 
1876  and  1864.  Very  well,  that  made  our  total 
esmenditure  np  to  that  time  457,0002.  That  ia  a 
substantive  statement.  It  is  not  an  explanation  of 
Mr.  Gomme's  figures,  but  a  substantive  statement, 
and  this  is  a  copy  of  a  balance  sheet  shown  to  the 
shareholders  at  that  time,  and  not  made  for  thia 
case.  Besides  that,  we  had  spent  24,0002.  on  freehold 
land. 

(Ohairman.)  But  you  have  published  figures  from 
time  to  time  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yea. 

(CJiairman.)  In  those  figures,  published  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  alleged  that  you  brought  forward  313,1782. 
perpetually. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  say  no  such  flgnre  is  to  be  found  in 
any  published  account  of  ours  as  313,1782. 

(Ohairman.)  Tou  ought  to  show  us  your  published 
accounts. 

(Mr.  PenAer.)  I  do  not  mind  doing  that  for  a 
moment. 

(Mr,  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Could  you  not  show  us  your 
published  accounts  from  1854,  showing  these  figures 
down  to  the  present  time  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  We  will  get  that  all  out. 

(Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you, 
only  it  would  give  us  som^e  sort  of  satisfaction  to  see 
how  this  is  brou^t  in.  We  do  not  want  it  printed 
and  fmt  on  the  notes,  but  merely  to  havo  the  matter 
explained  to  us. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Let  me  quite  understand  what  yoa 
want. 

(Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  We  want  to  see  how  this 
capital  has  been  brought  into  your  capital  account 
and  reconciled  with  your  capital  account  as  it  now 
stands— from  1848  to  the  present  time,  or  at  least 
from  the  time  we  have  got  the  year  pubhshed. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  can,  from  1854  downwards. 

{Ohairman.)  Apparently,  between  1848  and  1S64  you 
had  not  dealt  witli  this  item  of  30,7352.,  because  hero 
in  the  capital  account  of  the  31st  March  1854,  it  still 
appears  as  a  balance. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tes,  that  is  true. 

(Chairman.)  Therefore,  apparently,  that  amount  of 
capital  had  not  been  raised,  even  in  tho  interval 
between  1848  and  1864. 

(Mr,  Pember.)  Apparently  not. 

{Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  There  are  certain  figures  recited 
in  the  Act  of  1848.  '  We  want  to  see  those  agnres  in 
the  capital  account  as  published,  and  the  jonmal 
entries  which  will  bring  it  down  to  the  present  day 
from  the  earliest  date  you  have  given  us  in  the  capital 
account. 

-Pemier.)  What  I  am  told  distinctly  bv 
Mr.  Wilkms,  and  which  I  would  much  prefer  that  ho 
told  yon  himself,  is  that  in  one  sense  there  was  no 
capital  account  before  18.>4.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
nobody  denies  that  before  the  great  revision  of  all  their 
affairs  in  1852,  for  all  the  companies,  and  for  Ijambeth 
in  1848,  I  suppose,  the  accounts  were  not  kept  in 
modem  fashion.  It  has  been  completely  admitted  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  what  was  capital  expenditure 
had  been  paid  out  of  revenue — out  of  receipts. 

{Mr.  Be  Book  Poiiej-.)  Only  you  have  a  point  in  1848 
when  it  is  defined ;  surely  from  that  point,  when  it  ia 
defined,  we  can  see  the  capital  account  brought  down 
to  the  dates  rhat  you  bave  given  us, 

{Mt.  Pember.)  You  say  it  was  defined  in  1848. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  certainly,  by  three  seotiona,  makin<r 
a  total  of  22*5,0002. 
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[iff.  Pmiv.)  I  snppoBe  section  12  ia  the  Brst  one. 

{Chairman.)  They  are  sections  12, 18  and  19. 

(.Vr.  Pem&«r.)  Ton  see,  my  Lord,  what  that  is — that 
does  not  deal  with  what  had  been  expended  at  all.  All 
it  SSJ8  is:  '"Wherooa  the  present  paid-up  capital  of 
"  the  Said  hereby  dissolved  Company " — because  the 
company  was  dissolved  at  that  time. 

{Chairman.)  It  was  reconstitnted  Immediately. 

(Ifr.  Pmber.)  Yes,  qnite  so,  bnt  it  shows  how 
completely  it  was  gotan  end  of—"  IVhereas  the  present 
paid  ap  capital  is  143.8002."  

{Chairman.)  That  is  yonr  figure  in  this  printed  paper. 

(if''.  Pemher.)  That  is  so,  that  is  the  capital ;  it  does 
not  say  a  word  about  the  expenditure — "  and  whereas 
"  it  iH  expedient  that  the  company  shall  be  anthorised 
"  to  raise  additional  capital,  therefore,  they  may,  in 
"  addition  to  the  capital  herein-before  mentioned,  raise 
"  a  anm  not  exceeding  200,000/.,  making  together  with 
"  the  said  anm  of  143,800/.,  343,800/.^— not  a  word, 
once  more,  as  to  what  our  expenditure  had  been,  but 
merely  what  gpr  capital  powers  were,  and  were  to  be. 
Then  it  says  that  the  new  shares  are  to  form  part  of 
the  general  cai}ital,  it  does  not  deal  at  all  with  any 
flgares.  Then  it  says  that  there  are  certain  existing 
mwtgaras*  whioh  were  130.0001.,  and  that  they  ha4 
raiaea  ^,0001.,  and  had  borrowed  on  debeotares  brides, 
60,0002.,  and,  I  think,  at  present  nnraised  12,350/.— 
I  cannot  gire  yon  the  Bom.  Then  it  is  enacted, 
that  snm  of  69.0002.  was  secured  by  debentores  and 
baads—— 

{Ckakman.)  69,8802.,  is  it  not  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Tea,  69,830/.  "shall  be  charged  and 
"  chargeable  on  the  works  and  rates  of  the  company, 
"  and  m  case  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  69,880/.  be 
"  paidoBT,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  thom  to  re-borrow," 
that  you  see  is  only  a  statement  of  what  their  capital 
powen  were,  hut  there  in  no  statement  whatever  as  to 
what  the  capital  expenditure  had  been. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Bat,  surely,  you  can  give  ua 
the  capital  account  immediately  following  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  when  all  the  figures  recited  in  the  Act  are 
grouped  together,  and  which  show  the  result  of  the 
Imlance  carried  forward. 

(Kr.  Pember.)  Mr.  Wilkina  says  there  is  no  such 
thiiig  in  the  books.  It  cannot  be  found;  in  fact, 
nothing  can  be  found  antecedent  to  this  1854. 


(Ghairman.)  Is  Hr.  Goiamo  here? 
(Mr.  F'reeman.)  Tea,  my  Iioid. 

{Chairman.)  What  does  Mr.  Gomme  mean  by  saying 
that  this  amount  of  313,178/.  has  been  perpetually 
brought  forward — brought  forward  -vrherc,  and  in  what  P 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  I  ongbt  to  mention  that  Mr.  Gomme 
has  only  just  this  moment  come  into  the  room,  and  he 
will  look  into  it ;  I  mean  he  hoe  not  heard  the  discos- 
sion  which  has  been  going  on ;  we  sent  for  Mr.  Gromme, 
finding  it  was  on. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Can  yon  give  ns  the  capital 
amounts  from  1848  to  1860  P 

{Chairman.)  Mr.  Gomme  said  it  was  a  compilation 
of  his  own  from  the  eTidence  of  1852. 

(Mr.  Pember,)  1  know;  I  cannot  deal  with 
Hr.  Gomme's  contradictions.  All  I  can  do  ia,  I  can 
give  you  a  substantive  statement  of  what  really 

occurred. 

{Chairman.)  Only  your  substantive  statement  does 
not  meet  the  poiut  you  have  to  meet. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Of  course,  if  a  man  says  two  and  two 
are  five,  j'ou  can  only  meet  him  by  saying  two  and  two 
are  four.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  demonstrate  it  any 
better. 

{CkaiDnan.)  What  we  wimt  to  see  are  the  pnbliahod 
accounts  and  the  statements  of  your  capital  after  this 
year  1848. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  When  the  adjustment  took 
place. 

(ilfr.  Pember.)  Of  course  we  can  give  you  what  the 
gradual  raimng  of  tiie  expenditure  of  capital  has  been, 
but  between  18'18  and  1854  (so  I  am  t^d,  but  J  must 
refer  you  to  those  behind  me),  it  cannot  be  done. 

(ilfr.  Pope.)  Why? 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  know,  but  they  say  it  cannot. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Surely  there  are  aomo  books 
in  the  possession  of  the  company. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Would  you  mind  Mr.  Wilkina  coming 
back,  becnnse  it  is  very  difficnlt  for  me  to  be  fed  by 
whispers  from  behind ;  if  you  will  jnst  let  hhn  cfnuo 
back  and  say  what  he  has  got  to  say. 

(Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilkina  had 
better  come  back. 


Mr.  Uabby  Wilkiks  recalled  and  farther  examined. 


Mr.H. 


(TTi/MflM.)  TTp  to  the  year  1848  the  whole  company 
weri!  the  directors ;  it  was  a  small  company  and  the 
whole  ci^mpany  managed  the  concern. 

27,450.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  In  1818  when  that  Act 
was  got  or  after  that  Act  was  passed  there  must  have 
been  an  account  constructed  which  showed  the  effect  of 
the  balances  in  the  ActP — I  should  have  thought  so 
but  I  have  failed  to  find  it.  Of  coarse  the  account 
boois  themaelvea  have  long  since  been  destroyed. 
What  we  have  got  are  the  reports  whioh  were  presented 
year  by  year  to  the  shareholders.  I  endeavonrcd  to 
to  make  up  the  capital  account  from  1848  to  1854,  bnt 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  a  change  of  period ; 
the  accounts  were  changed  fpom  midsummer  to  Lady 
Day,  and  consequently  I  was  perfectly  unable  to  frame 
ftny  satisfactory  account,  because  the  one  quarter 
appeared  twice  over  in  two  accounts  withont  any 
distinction  as  to  the  quarters. 

27^1.  Then  yon  are  wholly  dependent  on  &e 
abstracts  that  were  circulated  to  the  ihareholdera  P 

-^\'holly. 

27.452.  You  have  not  got  the  original  books  of  the 
company  P — No,  I  have  not 

27.453.  (Chiirman.)  What  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  Mr.  Gomme  constructed  his  theory— I  will  call 
it  only  that  at  present?— The  313,000/.  is  not  the 
capital  expended ;  it  was  the  capital  and  capital 
expenditure.  It  ia  a  very  difficult  tal)le  to  understand, 
and  as  I  pointed  out  the  313,000/.  ia  inconsistent  with 
another  table  which  Mr.  Gomme  put  in,  where  he  said, 
not  up  to  1848,  bnt  to  the  end  of  1849-  Eighteen 
mouths  after  the  Act  was  passed,  our  capital  expendi- 
ture was  only  307,000/.  His  307,000/.  is  correcL  because 
it  agrees  vrith  the  amount  which  I  aay  was  our  capital 
expenditore  when  we  were  in  Parliament,  which  was 
396.0001. 


Wilkina. 

27.454.  (Mr  Penibei:)  Why  does  it  agree — ^how  does  — 
307,000/.  agree  with  290,(XK)/. ?— Because  it  carries  it 

on  18  months ;  the  307,000/.  is  18  months  after. 

27.455.  How  did  you  find  out  that  307,000/.  ?— The 
307,000/.  was  a  return  made  by  the  company  to  tlie 
general  Board  of  Health  in  1850 ;  it  was  no  doubt 
compiled  from  the  accounts  of  the  time. 

(Chairman.)  May  I  make  this  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  Mr.  Gomme — will  you  meet  somewhere  in 
the  building  and  go  through  the  figures  on  both  sides? 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Mr.  Gomme  is  perfectly  prepared  to 
do  that.  Ho  is  here  now  and  he  will  meet  Mr.  Wilkina 
and  go  through  the  account  with  him  with  pleasure. 

(Ckaii-man.)  Very  well,  I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
way ;  I  am  lost  in  all  this.  Every  time  we  get  figures 
which  vary.  Mr.  Wilkins  told  ns  at  our  last  meeting 
about  a  sum  of  70,000/. 

(Witneu.)  Yes. 

(Chairman.)  Whioh   has   now   dwindled  down  to 

30,000/. 

(Mr  Pember.)  No. 

(Witnete.)  Ko,  the  70,0002.  ia  made  up  of  the  60,000?. 
which  was  written  off  and  10,000/.  whit-h  I  presumo 
was  charged  to  capital,  bnt  thcro  again  the  accounts 
show  nothing  clear  upon  that. 

27,4.j6.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  It  ia  clear  that  60,000/.  was 
written  o£E,  you  say  50.000/.  out  of  the  70,0n0/,  was 
written  off,  and  that  lefb  10,000/.  to  bo  accounted  for. 

(Chnirmtn.)  I  nowhere  find  this  figure  of  30,7352. 
which  appears  upon  this  account  to  bo  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  capital  raised. 

{Mr.  Pemltr.)  JXta  conld  yon. 
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vr-i'i^'  (Wi^tas.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  has  no  bearingnpou 
WuMnM.    jjjQ  point,  if  I  may  Bay  bo. 

S7E^b. '99      (Mr.  Freeman.)  If  I  might  jast  mention  what 

  Mr.  Qomme  did,  as  your  Lordship  was  asking  the 

reason  for  the  statement  he  made,  he  has  taken  the 
only  material  aTailable  to  him,  namely,  the  returns 
made  by  the  companies  at  varions  years ;  whenever  a 
retom  was  made,  Mr.  Oomme  has  liiose  retnmB 
«which  were  retnms  made  to  Parliament — and  has 
foand  how  the  a^tal  then  stood,  and  on  that  he  has 
based  his  answer  to  the  question  yonr  Lordship  has 
referred  to. 

(Ohairmcm.)  I  nuderstood  Mr.  Gomme  to  say  the 
other  cbhy  that  he  had  got  it  oat  of  iha  evidence  of 
1852. 

{Mr.  IVeeman.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  partly  in  the 
year  1852  and  in  snbseqnent  years.  For  instance,  in 
1856  there  was  a  retnm,  in  1867  in  1868,  and  in  1871. 

(WUness.)  Yes;  but  Kr.  Freeman,  excuse  me;  yon 
will  see  the  retnm  made  in  1850  does  not  agree  with 
the  313,000!.,  if  yon  will  kindly  cast  the  figures  given 
there  in  the  columns. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  I  have  not  got  the  return  of  1850 
before  mo. 

(Mr.  MeVcr.)  Yon  can  hardly  expect  the  Oommission 
to  settle  tiiis  question  of  dispute  between  the  two 
witnesses.  Why  do  you  not  answer  the  suggestion  of 
tiie  Ohairman  that  Mr.  Willdns  and  Mr.  Gh)mme  should 
moetP 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  I  did  answer  it.  I  said  Mr.  Gomme 
is  perfectly  prepared  to  do  so,  and  to  do  it  at  once. 


(Mr.  Melior.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

(Mr,  Pemler.)  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  what  the 
noblo  Cbairman  seemed  to  say  the  other  day,  that  the 
charge  and  the  explanation  are  alike  inezphcable,  that 
is,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  Hr.  Fember,  I  assure  you  evety  member 
of  the  Commission,  I  think,  agrees  with  yon. 

^  (Mr.  Pember.)  Quite  so.  The  charge  and  the  ezplana- 
ti(m  are  alike  inexplicable. 

(iS'tr  Oaorge  Bruce.)  Ajid  when  yon  hare  settled  the 
explanation,  it  has  no  bearing  whaterer  upon  the 
question  before  us. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Not  the  slightest.  At  the  same  time, 
may  I  take  leave  to  make  one  alight  addition  to  what 
we  are  now  all  so  happily  agreeing  to  say — ^Mr.  Qomme 
was  kind  enough  to  come  over  the  other  day,  and  I  um 
sure  he  will  not  object  to  my  saying  what  was  said 
with  regard,  I  think,  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
40,000{.,  that  he  withdrew  all  charge  of  illegality. 

(Mr.  Qomme.)  X  never  made  any  such  diarge. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Then  I  said  to  him,  *'  Will  you  make 
"  the  same  admission  to  me  with  regard  to  the  others  ?" 
He  said,  "Yes."  Now,  if  there  was  notiiing  illegal 
done,  what  are  we  wasting  our  time  on  P 

(Mr.  JVeentan.)  Now  Mr.  Gomme  will  meet  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

{Chairman.)  Ton  may  meet  any  time  that  is  con- 
venient to  yon  two  gentlemen. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr^F.S. 


'  Mr.  Fbahots  Stefhbk  Clattok  called  and  examined. 


27.457.  (Chairman.)  Ton  have  been  30  years,  I 
believe,  a  director  of  the  Ohelsea  Water  Company  P 
— I  have. 

27.458.  Deputy-goTQrnor  for  13  years,  and  gcfrenua 
since  Juinaiy  1898  P— I  have. 

27.459.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  go  into  the  early 
history  of  your  oom^ny  P— No  ;  it  is  very  interesting, 
bat  I  do  not  think  it  is  qnite  necessary. 

27.460.  Ton  date  from  the  year  1722,  and  in  the 
first  instance,  brought  water  from  the  Thames  P — We 
did  so. 

27.461.  Near  Chelsea  Hospital  P— Tes. 

^,462.  Into  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Fark,  I 
believe? — ^Tes,  and  we  had  a  reservoir  in  the  Oreen 
Park  opposite  Lord  Palmerston's  house — Cambridge 
House— and  another  one  in  Hyde  Park  at  Grosvenor 
Gate. 

27.463.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Is  the  Green  Park  the 
one  yon  oalled  OUiver's  Mx>nnt  P  —Tes. 

27.464.  (Ohairman.)  Those  powers  of  1722  were  undw 
Statute.  I  believe  P— Under  a  Statute  of  8th  George  I. 

27.465.  Then  (George  L  gave  yon  a  Charter  P— He 

did. 

27.466.  Bt  which  you  were  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Ohelsea 
Water  Works  "  P— Yes. 

27.467.  You  got  fresh  Boyal  Warrants  in  the  year 
1726-7  for  aonstrncting  the  reservoir  in  Hyde  Park  P 

—We  did. 

27.468.  When  did  those  reservoira  cease  to  exist,  do 
yon  know  ? — It  was  sometime  after  the  1852  or  1853 
Act.  Our  works  were  to  be  completed  l^  the  year 
1856,  and  it  was  well  before  1856. 

27.469.  Do  yon  mean  those  reservoirs  existed  in 
Syde^rk  up  to  nearly  1856  P— Tes;  I  can  very  well 
recollect  them  personally. 

'  27,4/70.  Whereabouts  in  Hyde  Park  were  theyP— 
Opposite  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  house  at  Grosvenor  Gate ; 
there  is  now  a  sank  garden  on  the  spot  with  a  fountain. 

(Sir  John  Doritigton.)  I  remember  a  reservoir  in 
Hyde  Park. 

(Mr.  Jticharde^)  Just  by  the  main  road  drivii^  from 
Hyde  'Park  oomer. 

27,471.  (Ohairman.)  And  yon  had  reservoirs  in  St. 
James'  Park  too,  had  yon  notP — In  the  Green  Park  b: 
Piccadilly,  opposite  wnore  Lord  Palmeraton  lived, 
is  now  Caanidga  Eons^  I  think. 


(Mr.  Pope.)  Where  there  is  now  a  club.  Walsingham 
House,  I  think. 

27,4ff2.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  yonr  oompany  met  with 
great  diffienltieB  at  first  P— It  did  in  its  early  ezperienoe. 

27.473.  Did  you  come  to  a  standstill  in  1739-40  P- 
According  to  ,the  records  of  the  office  it  appears  to 
be  so. 

27.474.  Frost,  I  believe,  had  something  to  do  with 
that  P— Tes, 

27.475.  Tour  works  were  broken  up  by  the  fixist  ?— 
They  were. 

27.476.  Do  yon  mean  that  mains  were  injured,  or 
what  was  it  P— Our  plant  chiefly,  I  think — the  whole 
gear  went  wrong ;  it  was  broken  up  by  the  frost.  The 
subject  was  not  so  well  understood  in  the  last  centniy 
as  it  is  now.  We  plume  ourselves  on  being  the  first 
company  that  introduced  filtering— we  did  uiat  in  the 
year  1829. 

27.477.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Then  the  water  up  to  1829  was 
unfilterad  P— Tes,  it  was  purified  merely  by  being 
deposited  in  storing  tanks  or  reservoirs  up  to.  1829. 

27.478.  {Chairman.)  Where  was  yonr  first  filter  bed? 
—At  Thames  Bank,  Chelsea. 

27,4TO.  During  all  the  early  part  of  the  century  you 
were,  I  believe,  under  no  obligation  to  supply  water 
and  under  no  restrictions  as  to  charge  P — ^That  is  so. 


27,480.  It  was  entirely 
Quite  so. 


a  nutter  of  agreeuentP — 


27.481.  Did  yon  obtain  an  Act  in  the  year  1852  P— 
We  did. 

27.482.  Fixing  yonr  capital  at  SOO.OOOi.  P— Yes. 

27.483.  Giving  you  power  to  raise  a  further  ehare 
capital  of  270,0001.  P— Yes. 

27.484.  And  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
90,000Z .  in  addition  to  the  80,0002.  which  yon  hod  already 
borrowed  P — ^That  is  so. 

^,485.  Where  was  yonr  intake  at  that  date,  in  1852  P 

— At  Thames  Bank,  Chelsea. 

27.486.  Was  it  P— Yes,  near  the  Chelsea  Hospital. 

27.487.  I  thought  it  was  at  Seething  Wells  ;  is  that 
the  same  thing  ? — It  is  so  now  ;  under  our  Act  of  1852 
wo  wont  to  Seething  Wells. 

27.488.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  yonP — I  heg  your 
pardon. 

27.489.  Under  yonr  Act  of  18^  you  vrent  to 
Seething  Wells ;  were  yon  prohibited  then  fnm 
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the  nter  ftt  Chelsoa  ?— Under  tho  Act  of  1852  wo  were 
prohibited  and  went  to  Seething  Wells. 

27.490.  And  those  works  at  Seefihing  Wells  you 
completed  in  the  year  1856, 1  beliere  P — Yes. 

27.491.  (Mr.  Mdhr,}  Did  you  do  away  with  your 
TtaAa  ^together  on  the  Thames  bank  ?— Altogether. 

37,482.  Where  did  they  stand — immediately  in  front 
of  Uie  Obdsea  huspital  P — No,  partly  where  the  barrackB 
are— neiff  the  present  Grosvenor  Boad  Station  of  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway. 

27.493.  (Chaii'^nan.)  Tour  intake  was  n«hr  a  place 
called  Banelagh  Greek,  was  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the 
name  of  the  part. 

27.494.  Yon  brought  the  water  from  Seething  Wells 
across  the  Thames,  did  you  not,  at  Putney  Bridge  ?  — 
Tes,  I  ahonld  mention  at  that  time  we  hbd  an  aqueduct 
of  our  own  which  ia  now  abolished.  Our  maius  now 
cross  the  new  Fntney  Bridge. 

27,4(^.  An  aqnedttot  onder  the  Thames,  do  yoa  mean  ? 
—"So,  over  a  Iwidge— in  fact  an  aqnednct  bridge. 

!  27,496.  Where  did  that  bridge  stand  P— At  the  side  of 

Old  Putney  Bridge.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Patney  Bndge. 

27,497.  Tour  area  of  supply  is  entirely  north  of  the 
Thames  ? — It  is  entirely  north  of  the  Thames,  I  believe. 

I  27,498.  Eren  in  that  arerL  north  of  the  Thames,  have 

yon  ever  had  any  competition  ? — Not  within  nty 
memory ;  not  since  1817. 

27.499.  Had  there  been  competition  before  that? 
—Up  to  that  time  I  take  it  it  was  so,  but  in  1817  a 
mutual  arrangement  was  come  to  by  the  Ohelsea,  Grand 
Junction,  New  Biver,  and  West  Kiddlesex  Companies 
by  which  competition  ceased,  buc  there  were  no  formal 
agreements  entered  into. 

27.500.  Nothing  in  writing  P~Nothing. 

27.501.  No  minute  P— I  will  not  say  there  was  no 
minute,  there  may  be  an  entry  in  our  Minute  Book  of 
the  understanding,  bat  we  hare  no  written  agreemeni.. 

,  Our  secretary  informs  mc  that  there  is  a  minute  in  the 
jljj.  Minute  Book  that  that  nndcrsianding  or  arrangement 
Id).     was  come  to,  buc  that  there  is  no  formal  agreement. 

27.502.  Ton  have  not  got  that  minute  here,  hare 
you  P— No. 

(3ff.  Fmber.)  I  t'tink  you  will  find  nil  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  a  Blue  Book  of  1821. 

f3fr.  Oeoi'ge  Hcnnj  QUI.)  It  is  practically  as  stated  in 
the  evidence  of  1821. 

(Chairman.)  Tho  agreement  was  stated  in  the 
evidence  of  1821. 

(3fr.  am.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Itr.  Kollama.)  It  was  all  gone  into  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  that  year. 

27,603.  (Chairman.)  You  got  fnrther  capital  powers 
in  1864  by  an  Act  ?— We  did. 

27.504.  Aud  in  1875  did  yon  get  power  to  get  land 
at  West  Molesey?— We  did  for  a  fresh  intake.  We 
moved  our  intake  higher  up  the  Thames,  from  Seething 
Wells  to  West  Molesey. 

27.505.  Then  that  Act,  I  suppose,  authorised  sin 
intake  ? — It  did  so. 

27.506.  Did  it  autlmrisc  any  subsiding  roscrroirsP — 
Yes,  we  bought  50  acres  of  land  for  subsiding 
rescrroirs. 

27.507.  And  engines,  of  conrao? — ^Yes,  pnmping 
engines. 

27,.508.  Are  your  filter  bods  atill  at  Soothing  Wolis  ? 
—The  filter  beds  still  remain  there. 

27.509.  You  carry  the  water  I  suppose  from  West 
Holeaey  to  Seething  Wutls  P— We  do. 

27.510.  Yon  have  since  enlarged  those  works,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  wo  need  go  into  the  detail  of  that. 
You  still  get  your  water  from  West  Molesey  P — We  do. 

■27,511,  And  filter  it  at  Seething  Wells?— Yes. 

27.512.  Have  you  gotservioe  reservoirs? — ^At  Putney 
Heath  we  have  got  service  reservoirs. 

27.513.  Have  you  recently  raised  tho  banks  of  your 
West  Uolesey  reservoir  P— The;y  are  in  course  of  being 
raised.  The  contract  time  will  expire  in  December 
next — at  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  1)86»8. 


27.514.  What  capacity  will  they  have  when  they  have  j^ff, 
been  raised— how  many  gallons  will  they  hold  P— 49  c/aytoM.* 

millions  more.   The  present  reservoirs  have  a  oapaoitj   

of  140  millions,  and  when  we  have  raised  tbem  fivo  S7  F8b.*B9 
feet  they  will  have  an  additional  capacity  of  49  millions,  - 
making  altogether  189  miUioas. 

27.515.  {Major- Genei-al  Seott.)  Will  thai  represent 
aboat  IS  days*  storage  of  your  supply  P— About  l&i  days 

On  the  average  of  last  year. 

27.516.  (Gkairman.)  Are    yon  ■  also    making  an 
additional  reservoir  at  Putney  P — Tes. 

27.517.  What  is  the  capaciW  of  that  reservoir?— 11 
millions,  aud  the  new  one  ia  or  the  same  capacity. 

27.518.  Then  you  will  have  capacity  for  22  million 
gallons  at  Putney  P — ^When  the  new  one  is  finished. 

27.519.  When  will  it  be  finished  P— In  the  spring  of 
next  year  the  contract  will  expire. 

27.520.  That  is  a  reaerroir  of  filtered  water  aa  I 

understand  P — Yes. 

27.521.  Whereas  the  other  reservoirs  yon  spoke  of 
before  are  for  unfiltercd  water  P— Ifes. 

27.522.  In  1896  you  laid  down  a  new  main  from 
Molesey  to  Surbiton.  I  believe  P— We  did  so. 

27.523.  What  was  the  object  of  that?— To  improve 
our  plant.  We  bad  one  main  previously,  now  we  have 
two. 

27,524'.  Why  is  Surbiton  the  terminuB,  what  is  there 
at  Surbiton  P — It  is  a  part  of  Surbiton  called  Seething 
Wells,  where  our   engine    housea   and   plant  ore 

established. 

27.525.  It  ia  a  main  therefore  that  carries  water  to  be 
pumped  up,  is  it  to  tho  filter  beds? — It  comes  by 
gravitation  &om  West  Molesey  to  Seething  Wells 

27.526.  It  is  thrown  directly  on  to  the  filter  beds 
there,  is  it  P— Tes. 

27.527.  At  first  yon  paid  no  dividends,  I  believe  P — 
Not  for  the  first  15  years. 

27.528.  When  did  yon  begin  to  pay  a  dividend  P — 
We  paid  a  dividend  of  about  four  per  cent,  from  the 
years  1737  to  1740  inclusive.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  maintained  and  nothing  more  was  paid  until  1753, 
when  the  company  commenced  payiug  a  dividend 
amounting  to  about  1^  -poT  cent.,  which  sum  was  main- 
tained until  the  year  1769.  From  1769  to  1796  we  paid 
a  dividend  of  1,6001.  each  year,  slowly  Increasing  to 
2}  per  cent,  in  1853,  and  finally  in  1890  wo  arrived  at 
the  maximum  of  10  per  cent. 

27.529.  So  that  it  took  you  more  than  a  centuiy  to  get 
up  to  that  maximum  P — It  did  so. 

27.530.  When  did  yoa  begin  paying  back  dividends? 

—In  1895. 

27.531.  And  bow  much  have  you  paid  altogether  in 
back  dividends  P — 10,2562.  to  September  lost. 

27.532.  How  much  is  still  due?— Abont  700,0002.,  I 
think. 

27.533.  (Mr,  Richarth.)  Uather  more  P — It  may  be  a 
little  over700,0'}0i.,  that  is  going  back  to  1852  only. 

27.534.  (Ghairmm.)  That  is  the  date  when  you  first 
had  your  dividend  fixed? — Tes. 

27.535.  I  suppose  you  treat  those  back  dividends,  as 

a  matter  of  right  for  your  flharoholders  ?—  We  do  indeed,  • 
and  at  the  present  rate  it  will  take  us  nearly  100  veora 
to  pay  them  off. 

27.536.  (Mr.  Se  Bock  Porter.)  Then  the  consumer 
will  not  gel.  much  relief  f^tmi  your  company  in  the  near 
future  P — That  all  depends  upon  whether  tlie  sinking 
fund  clauses  are  to  o&  imposed  upon  us.  We  have 
50,000i.  which  we  raised  under  the  Act  of  1896  in 
respecl  to  which  the  sinking  fund  clauses  will  apply. 
We  shall  make  the  first  payment  in  1901,  and  that  will 
be  about  2,000^,  a  year.  Possibly  we  may  have  to  go 
to  Parliament  for  more  money  to  develop  our  works, 
and  if  the  sinking  fund  clauses  apply,  then  of  course 
we  shall  raise  the  money  on  more  onerous  terms  than 
we  otherwise  should  do. 

27.537.  (Cltaitman.)  You  are  hardly  answering  tho 
learned  Commissioner's  question — you  say  it  will  take 
you  a  hundred  years  to  poy  off  yonr  back  dividends  P— 
Tea. 

27.538.  During  that  100  years  the  consumer  c&nnot 
look  to  any  rebate  in  the  charges  P — What  I  mean  ia, 
that  if  the  sinkii^  fund  olausea  are  imposed  upon  ns, 
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m  raiBO  oiir  mmey  on  man  onerooB  terms  than  ve 
otherwise  ahonld  do. 

^,539.  Ton  mean  that  relief  to  tlie  consnmcr  may 
he  postpoued  more  than  100  ycara  P — ISo,  I  do  not  say 
that 

(Ckawman.)  It  mnst  be  100  years,  at  any  rate. 
{Mr.  BicTeards.)  It  would  come  sooner  bat  fur  the 
sinking  fund  clausea. 

{Wititesa.)  Bnt  for  tho  sinking  fund  we  ebonld  raise 
our  debenture  Btock  at,  say,  2$  per  cent.  Now  we  raise 
it  at, double  that  rate,  or  more.  If  we  raised  it  at  only 
2|  per  cent.,  we  shotild  havo  more  money  for  our 
ordinary  stock  dividend,  and  our  ordinary  stock 
dividend  would  therefore  be  at  a  higher  rate,  and  we 
should  be  paying  o&'  our  back  dlTidmds  more  quickly 
than  wo  should  otherwise  do. 

^7,540.  (Mr.  De  Boch  Portei:)  Is  your  100  years 
estimate  based  upon  the  assumption  that  yon  do  not 
pay  into  the  sinking  fund  P — ^No. 

27.541.  Tou  think  that  if  you  pay  into  the  sinking 
fund,  it  will  take  a  hundred  years  before  you  pay  them 
off  p — will  not  say  quite  a  hundred  years,  but  there- 
abonts— 4f  there  is  a  sinking  fund. 

27.542.  {Ghaii-^man.)  Is  there  much  vacant  ground  in 
your  district  ? — Abcut  400  acres  only,  in  the  Fulbam 
part  of  the  district. 

27.543.  Therefore  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  very 
rronsiderable  increase  P — No,  there  is  not.  In  about 
20  years'  time,  probably  onr  district  will  be  fuUy 
developed,  and  covered  with  houses }  it  is  entirely  in 
the  Metropolitan  district. 

^,544.  After  those  20  years  you  will  not  be  able  to 
look  for  much  increase  iii  your  income  P — Ko,  excepting 
that  possibly  the  old  houses  in  Chelsea  may  be  pulled 
down,  and  larger  ones  rebuilt;  and  trade  supplies  are 
constantly  increasing. 

97,546.  Have  yon  at  all  estimated  what  number  of 
houses  you  tlduc  in  the  20  years  may  be  built  upon 
that  part  of  Fulbam  P— About  8,000;  tiiat  is  about  20 
to  an  acre. 

27.546.  What  is  your  average  cost  of  supply  per 
house — have  you  got  ench  on  avenge  ? — Those  would 
be  small  houses,  judging  by  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  woula  be  aliout  301.  houses.  It  would 
be  4  per  cent.,  and  no  chai^  for  high  service  or  baths ; 
it.wonld  not  be  a  profitable  part  of  our  business. 

27.547.  That  is  about  U  2«.  per  house  P— About 

II.  4s. 

27.548.  Yes,  II.  4«.,  I  beg  your  pardon — it  would  be 
two-tenths ;  therefore  prospective  income  with  you  is 
not  verv  likely  P — About  lO.OOOi.  a  year,  I  should  think 
from  those  400  acres.  But  then  we  find  our  income 
increases  from  other  sonrcos ;  larger  houses  are  built 
in  lieu  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  trade  supplies  are 
continually  increasing. 

27.549.  They  are  built  with  baths,  and  with  all  sorts 
of  appliances  which  increase  the  consumption  ofwatcrP 
— Tncy  have  to  pay  for  those  baths. 

27.550.  They  pay  a  fixed  sum  P— Yes. 

27.551.  Doyonfindi^ebathspayyou  better  than  your 
perceni^e  rate  P — am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that 
quesUon. 

(Mr.  Eickarda.)  The  secretary,  my  Lord,  has  gone 
Teiy  carefully  into  those  figures,  I  think,  and  he  cm 
auswer  those  questions  for  yon. 

27,652.  (Ohairmam.)  Very  well.  "We  know  that  your 
powers  are  to  take  20  million  gallons  from  the  Thames 
at  West  Molesey  P — That  is  so. 

27,553.  And  a  further  two  millions  under  agreement 
with  the  ITiames  Oonservanoy  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

27,65^  ThiM^  makes  22  million  gallons  per  day  at 
West  Molesey  f — Yea. 

(Mr.  Rickcmls.)  They  have  an  unlimited  supply  at 
Seething  Wells  that  uey  can  obtain,  my  Lord,  in  case 
of  emergency. 

27.555.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  in  case  of  emergency, 
whereas  you  estimate  that  even  when  your  district  is 
full  you  will  not  need  more  than  17^  million  gallons  a 
day,  I  believe  P — That  is  our  idea ;  we  feel  convinoed 
that  we  shall  not  require  more  than  that. 

27.556.  Therefore  yon  feel  that  you  hare  got  a 
mairginP — ^A  margin  of  4^  millions. 


27.557.  And  do  not  need  any  large  expenditure  in 
the  ^tnre  P — ^Hiat  is  sa 

27.558.  Yon  have  once  already  alluded  to  the  sinking 
fund  clauses  as  being  prejudicial  to  tho  consumer; 
what  is  your  view  of  the  sinking  fund  clauses  as 
regards  your  company  P — X  think  they  are  prejudicial 
to  us  in  this  sense,  that  but  for  the  impouition  of  the 
sinking  fond  clauses,  I  think  wo  should  pay  our  back 
dividends  more  quickly.  That  is,  we  should  raise  onr 
dividend  more  quickly  than  we  do  now,  so  that  tho 
present  generation  of  proprietors  would  benefit  in  that 
way.  At  present  we  are  paying  one  per  cent,  back 
dividend  ;  if  we  paid  2  wr  cent.,  instead  of  taking 
100  years  probably  it  would  take  only  50  years  to  nay 
off  the  back  dividends. 

27.559.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  What  does  it  take  to 
pay  1  per  cent,  on  your  back  dividends  ?— About  7,800L 
a  year  for  back  dividends. 

27,660,  7,8001.  a  year  P— One  per  cent,  on  onr  capital 
— onr  ordinary  stock. 

27,561.  (Gliairman.)  You  dropped  the  expression  Just 
now  that  the  sinking  fund  clauses  obliged  you  to  raisB 
money  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest ;  I  do  not  quite 
follow  what  yon  mean  by  that  P — You  see  ib  is  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  It  is  true  we  hare  50,0001. 
which  we  raised  under  our  last  Act  at  2}  per  cent, 
debenture  stock,  but  besides  that  we  have  to  pay  tho 
sinking  fund  annual  payment,  and  the  two  together,  of 
conrac,  is  an  increased  amount  per  annum. 

{Mr.  Mellor.)  That  is  a  very  different  tMng. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  It  is  a  metaphorical  phrase. 

(Mr.  Biicha/rde.)  It  comes  to  that,  though. 

27,662.  (Chairman.)  You.  do  not  pay  more  for  yonr 
money  to  the  lender  P — No. 

27,563.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porier.)  But  you  do  not  get  so 
much  profit  for  your  shareholders  P — Bnt  for  that  wo 
should  have-more  to  pay  dividends  on  the  ordinary  stock. 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  And  therefore  more  to  pay  back 
dividends. 

£7,564.  (Chairman.)  Then  you  are  not  allowed  on  the 
debenture  capital  that  yon  raise  now  to  make  a  profit 
to  your  shareholders  beyond  the  difference  between 

yonr  average  dividend  and  the  interest  on  the  ? — 

That  is  BO,  and  we  shall  not  pay  off  our  back  dividends 
so  quickly  as  we  otherwise  should  do. 

27,565.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Poi-ter.)  It  makes  the  present 
value  of  yonr  back  dividends  considerably  less,  does  it 
notp — ^When  you  look  forward  to  100  years,  I  do  nob 
think  that  is  very  much  considered  in  the  vjilae ;  I 
mean  it  does  not  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
value  when  there  is  100  years  to  run.  If  we  had  only 
got  ten  years  more  to  run,  of  course  it  would  be  nn 
appreciable  mAtter. 

27,566-  (Ckai/rman.)  I  suppose  you  look  upon  these 
sinking  fund  clauses  as  nnjust  P — I  do,  indoed.  It  is 
an  undue  interference  with  us  as  a  commcrciul 
company.  We  ought  to  be  iiUowed  subject  to  control 
from  the  Goverument  to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  onr 
own  way,  as  other  commercial  companies  are  allowed 
to  de. 

25.567.  And  to  raise  as  much  money  as  you  could 
contrive  to  spend  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cont.  P — Quite  so. 

27.568.  That  is  all  the  sinking  fund  clauses  do ;  they 
say.  If  you  want  to  raiso  more  money,  you  mnst  not  do 
it  at  those  la^e  profits  you  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ?— 
Excuse  me,  I  do  not  call  it  profit. 

27.569.  What  is  it;  what  do  you  cidl  itf — ^We  should 
raise  it  on  debentures  at  2}  por  cent,  without  that 
sinking  fund  clause,  and  the  money  which  wo  pay  for 
the  sinking  fVmd  would  go  to  our  own  propriet'jrs 
to  pay  off  uie  back  dividends ;  then  the  public  vronld 
come  in — the  consumers  would  come  in. 

27.570.  But  that  is  at  a  time  so  remote  that  you  say 
it  makes  not  much  difference  to  them  P — It  would  ccmie 
more  quickly  if  there  was  no  sinking  fund  clause. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Do  you  know  that  that  works  out  at 
3,375i.  a  year  ?  You  see  it  is  supposed  to  earn  10  per 
cent,  on  50,0001.  "Very  well,  they  raise  it  at  21.  15s. 
They  are  allowed  to  retain  1  per  cent,  for  management. 
That  is  31.  158.,  and  that  leaves  Gl.  Ss.,  which  is  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  101.  for  tbem  to  hand  get 
over.  62.  5s.  upon  50,000/  is  3,3752.  a  year ;  ao  that  it  37, 
makes  an  enormoas  difference. 
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27  571.  (Chairman.)  Te».  I  am  afraid  the  tide,  aa 
fir  M  water  legislation  is  conceraed,  has  tamed 
gainst  the  shareholders  P— I  am  afraid  wo  are  not 
^Tpopular,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  be. 
We  mimag*  concern  very  honestly,  and  to  the  best 
of  oar  ability. 

27ira.  (Mr  Mellm:)  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 
Do  TOO  tbink  that  you  ought  to  have  statutory  powers 
to  collect  that  money,  and  then  to  manage  your  own 
sfeirg  M  you  please  P— Bailway  companies  are  enabled 
to  do  80,  why  not  water  companies  P 

2",573.  Kot  altogethw,  there  are  certain  statutory 
olilieatioM  upon  railway  oompanies  which,  I  think, 
people  are  rather  apt  to  forget  P— We  are  Bubject  to 
Goatrol. 

i7,UI4.  I  only  want  to  know  what  your  view  is,  that 
IB  ;  you  thick  that  kind  of  control  is  sufficient  P— I 
think  so. 

27,.075.  (Jfr.  De  Bocle  Pm-lev.)  Have  you  any  objection 
to  a  parohase  based  upon  your  present  receivable  in- 
come?—I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  that.  I  should 
irant  something  for  prospective  profits. 

37.576.  Tea,  but  your  prospwtive  profits  seem  to  bo 
TEH- small;  your  (mly  prospective  advantage  is  getting 
vour  baok  dividends,  IS  it  notP—Ranning  over  100 
years. 

iClunrman.)  That  rather  makes  it  less  valuable. 

27.577.  (Mr,  De  Bock  PoH&\)  It  would  be  a  very 
small  addition,  would  it  not,  if  it  takes  so  long  a  time 
K  that  to  pay  it  P— If  the  sinking  fund  clauses  were 
omitted,  the  present  generation  of  proprietors  would 
receive  more  dividends,  because  the  back  dividends 
would,  perhaps,  be  double,  instead  of  1  per  cent,  they 
would  bo  2  per  cent. 

27.578.  (Cfccwrmon.)  Unhappily  the  sinking  ^fund 
oUnns  are  enacted  P— They  are  so. 

{Chairman.)  We  most  deal  with  things  as  we  find 
ihem. 

27,679.  (3fr.  Be  Book  Porter.^  And  you  are  only 
entitled  to  your  baok  dividends  as  tempered  by  those 
Biiiing  fund  olaoses  ? — That  is  so. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Poriei:)  So  it  is  a  present  advantage. 

27.580.  (Chairman.)  There  are  not  many  traders  who 
nuke  10  per  cent,  on  their  capital  and  baok  dividends 
beaideP— You  ought,  I  think,  to  look  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  company. 

27.581.  When  you  had  a  hard  fight  ?— The  company 
began  in  1^2•2,  and  wo  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  now 
when  we  are,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  the  tide,  we  are 
not  to  have  the  fall  benefit  of  our  proflla.  It  seems 
rather  hard. 

(Chairfoan.)  It  was  not  worth  pluoking  yon  before. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  will  say  this,  my  Iiord,  you  ore  a 
Tery  genial  advocate  of  confiscation. 

27.582.  (CAaiiwan.)  Not  only  have  you  got  your  10 
per  cent,  and  your  back  dividends,  but  you  have  got 
statutory  powers  of  levying  your  income,  that  is  rather 
an  unuaal  thing ;  you  have  got  statutory  powers  by 
which  yon  are  enabled  to  levy  and  raise  your  income  P 
—No  doubt  we  have  that  power. 

27.583.  Those  are  advantages  which  are  not  given 
Moally ;  you  are  not  an  ordinary  trading  company,  are 

you  ?  In  a  Beuse,  wo  are  not ;  still,  but  for  the  private 

enterprise  of  these  companies,  London  would  be  with- 
oat  water. 

27.584.  I  need  bsidly  ask  you  — you  are  agwnst 
purchase  by  anybody,  I  suppose  P — I  am  ;  and  certainly 
by  a  changmg  body ;  for  this  reason  :  according  to  my 
eiperience  of  water  directors,  the  first  year  or  two,  of 
course,  they  do  not  quite  understand  very  much  of 
their  duties,  and  if  tlie  water  antbority  should  be 
rabject  to  popular  election,  to  be  re-elected  every_  3  or 
4  years,  just  when  tiie  members  of  that  body  begin  to 
understand  their  business,  they  will  go  out  of  office 
uda  iww  set  come  in.  In  such  a  gigantic  affsir  as 
the  metropolitaa  water  supply,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
public  authority,  if  one  is  mstitnted,  should  be  a  per* 
mauent  body,  and  not  a  changing  body. 

27.585.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  But  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
time  men  might  come  in  again  P — But  then,  sir,  do 
jou  think  l^t  Jegislation — 

:i7,586.  If  they  had  performed  their  duty  satisfactorily, 
mrely  the  ratepayers  would  be  indisposed  to  turn  them 
ontP— Let  mo  put  this  oaae;  suppose  there  should  bo 


a  public  outcry  against  water  rates  of  any  kind,  and  a 
new  body  should  be  elected  on  the  principle  of  freo 
water,  where  would  our  11  per  cent,  stock  be  unless  we 
could  fall  back  upon  the  rates  P  It  is  said  that  if  we 
are  purchased,  a  3  per  cent,  stock  is  to  be  the  purchase 
money  of  the  oompanies.  Free  water  means  no  water 
rates,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  because  we  have  free 
education  and  free  bridges;  turnpikes  have  been 
abolished,  and  then  we  have  free  libraries,  so  why  not  * 
tree  water  P   That  might  be  an  election  cry. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  But  somebody  pays  for  the 
education,  and  somebody  pays  for  the  turnpike's. 

(JIfr.  JfelZor.)  And   somebody  pays   for   the  free 
library. 

(Witness.)  Yes.  In  the  evidence  ^ven  before  the 
Commission  by  some  of  the  other  chairmen,  I  think  Z 
have  heard  a  suf^estion  that  we  should  be  paid  in 
3  per  cent,  stock  obarged  upon  the  water  rates,  if  this 
puolic  body  should  be  elected  on  the  principle  of  free 
water,  I  do  not  see  the  security  for  our  3  per  cent, 
stock,  if  there  are  no  water  rates — unless  the  pubUo 
body  are  bonnd.  if  they  abolish  water  rates,  to  foil  baok 
upon  the  rates  generally. 

27,587.  (Chairman.)  In  fact  you  would  leave  the 
providing  of  water  for  something  between  five  and  ten 
millions  of  people  iu  private  hands  P — I  would  do  so. 
I  do  not  think  the  public  are  suffering  particularly 
now  we  are  promoting  a  Bill,  the  companies  first  and 
the  Government  afterwards,  for  interchange  and  inter- 
communication. It  seems  to  me  that  as  finr  as  pcMsible 
it  is  perfection. 

27,.588.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Are  you  an  advocate 
for  that  extciwion  of  control  which  is  implied  by  those 
Bills  P — ^I  am  quite  willing  to  submit  to  it, 

27.589.  iOhairman.)  To  what  extentP  The  qontrol 
that  you  submit  to  under  this  Bill  which  is  now  before 
Forliament  is  acontrol  imposing  upon  yon  theneoeBsity 
of  executing  certain  wans  P— I  am  quite  willing  to 

submit  to  it ;  iu  fact  it  ie  a  joint  Bill. 

27.590.  Are  you  willing  to  submit  to  that  same  sort 
of  control  in  the  whole  of  your  undertalcing — to  a 
control,  for  instance,  which  would  say  to  you,  "Uow, 
please,  abandon  all  these  intakjU  at  West  Molesa^  uid 
go  to  Wales"  P— Why,  as  I  understand  that  mter< 
change  Bill,  there  is  no  such  control  aa  that  imposed 
upon  us. 

27.591.  You  consent  to  execute  any  such  works  %a 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  direct  P — ^With  a 
view  to  interchange. 

27.592.  Very  well.  Would  you  say  you  would  not 
object  to  the  same  sort  of  control  applied  to  the  whole 
of  your  undertaking  P — Personally  I  should  object, 
because  we  Chelsea  people  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  We  have  got  a  margin  of  4^  millions  of  water,  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  look  elaewhera  tar  any 
additional  source  of  supply.  "D^uder  no  circumstances 
would  it  affect  the  Ohelsea  Company.  If  we  should  be 
bound  to  federate  for  the  purpose,  then  the  Chelsea 
Company  would  fi^t  hard  to  Ibe  indemnified  against 
any  cost  and  expense  in  the  mattxof.  It  does  not 
concern  us  in  any  way  or  shape. 

27.593.  Why  do  you  consent  to  it  P — For  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  united  fSront.  We  thought  it  was  better 
for  all  the  oompanies  to  unite,  and  we  did  so. 

27.594.  You  thought  you  must  throw  something  to 
the  wolves  ? — ^Your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  put  it  so. 

27.595.  I  see  now  how  it  is.  Is  there  any  control  that 
you  think  might  usefully  be  introduced  in  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  P — I  confess  that  the  control  under  which 
the  companes  already  carry  on,  suCQciently  protects  the 
consumer.  The  public  water  examiner  looks  after  us. 
Our  accounts  are  examined  by  the  public  auditor  and 
then,  more  than  that,  there  is  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act  of  1897  which  imposes  a  very  considerable  control 
upon  us. 

27.596.  That  has  not  been  very  oppressive  hitherto ; 
we  hear  that  there  has  only  been  one  case,  which  I 
think  has  been  abwdoned.  I  forget,  really  P— That 
only  shows  that  practically  it  was  a  theoretical  wont. 

(GJiairman.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  howerer. 

27.597.  (Mr.  MeUor,)  It  may  be  that  it  was  not  a  very 
practical  remedy  P — ^I  suppose,  that  half  the  olamonr 
against  the  water  companies  really  has  no  foundation. 

(Chairman.)  I  understand  that  that  is  a  water 
director's  view. 


Mr.F.S. 
Ctttj/tati, 
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ROYAT.  COMMISSION  OH  WATER  SUPPLY  ; 


Mr.F.  S.      (WitneMs.)  You  see,  in  regard  to  the  Act  of  1897,  the 

Chufton.  vestries  or  the  parishes  can  assist  any  private  individual 

— —  in  applying  to  the  Bailway  Oommissioners,  bo  tho 

97  Feb.  '99  question  of  expense  does  not  arise. 

{Chahman.)  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  yon  must 
know  that  these  long  and  difficult  legal  proceeding 
are  not  Tcry  practical  as  remedies,  and  that  oven  pnbhc 

-  aathorities  may  hesitate  to  emlurk  in  them.  ^I^o, 
there  is  the  polico  magistrate. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  They  can  contribute  to  proceedings 
before  the  police  magistrate,  as  well  as  before  the 
Bailway  Oommiesion. 

27.598.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  that  is  true,  they  can  do 
that ;  but  do  yon  see  any  objeotion  to  a  sort  of 
administratiTe  control — let  us  suppose,  tor  iiiBtance, 
that  the  water  examiner  or  any  other  pnblic  offioor 
were  empowered  to  hear  a  complaint,  and  go  nnon  tbe 
spot  and  examine  the  works  or  the  fittings  or  whaterer 
it  was,  and  remedy  it  at  once  by  order ;  should  yon  see 

objection  to  that  P — Sot  if  it  was  a  Croremment 
official. 

27.599.  I  mean  a  Government  official — a  man  who  is 
oleiu'Iy  impartial  ? — I  should  not. 

27.600.  Instead  of  going  to  tho  Goart,  and  having 
witnesses  and  counsel  and  all  those  eicpensiTe  luxnrieB, 
could  yon  not'  have  a  system  wluch  some  impartial 
GoTemmcut  official  shonld  investigate  any  complaint 
against  a  company,  and  decide  it  either  for  the  com* 
plainantiOr  for  the  company  at  once,  and  on  the  spot  P 
— That  wonld  be  by  way,  I  take  it,  of  public  inquiry  in 
the  ordinary  way — a  public  inquiry  under  tiie  Local 
Government  Board. 

27.601.  1  do  not  mean  a  public  inquiry  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  I  mean  a  competent  man 
going  to  the  house  where  the  complaint  arises,  and 
investigating  it  then  and  there,  and  settling  it  off- 
hand P — must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  depends  upon 
circumstances.  Suppose  that  pnblic  ofScial  should 
order  us  to  execute  further  works  to  tho  tuno  of 
100,000?.  or  160,0001.,  are  wo  to  be  subject  to  such  a 
control  as  that  without  having  a  voice  m  the  matter  P 
If  it  is  of  such  serious  importance,  it  shonld  be  a  pnblic 
inquiry. 

27.602.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Cripp«.)  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  control  which  yon  are  now  undo:,  under  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  P — 
I  am  aware  of  it. 

27.603.  Having  considered  those,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  no  furtiier  control  of  that  kind  would  be  of  any 
use  P — That  is  my  opinion. 

27.604.  You  reject  that  altogether  P— Yea. 

27.605.  (Mc^or-General  Scott.)  Do  yon  find  that  the 

local  authorities  take  an  interest  in  the  water  supply  P  

Very  little. 

27.606.  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  Since  tho  passing  of 
tho  Act  of  1897,  has  there  any  oase  arisen,  to  your 
knowledge,  before  a  police  magiatrato  of  proceedings 
under  that  A  ct  P— !N'ot  with  our  company,  certainly. 

-  27,607.  You  do  not  know  about  other  companies  P— 
I  cannot  answer  for  them. 

27.608.  {Mi^or-Oeneral  Seott.)  The  local  authorities 
have  no  trained  executive  in  water  affairs,  have  they  P 
—I  am  not  aware  that  they  have.  I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

27.609.  Do  yon  think  that  possibly  their  officers  might 
find  a  difficulty  in  mastering  the  details  of  making  a 
proper  examination  P — Very  likely  they  would  find  great 
dimculty ;  it  is  a  very  complicated  subject. 

^,610.  And  they  have  no  direct  means  of  obtaining 
information,  have  they  F — am  not  aware  thai  thery 
have. 

27.611.  They  cerLainly  cannot  claim  any  information 
from  the  companies,  can  they  P — We  are  bound  to  send 
them  information  when  we  cut  off  supplies. 

27.612.  As  a  sanitary  authority  P<— Under  the  Begula- 
tion  of  Powers  Act. 

27.613.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  made 
clear  to  you  what  was  passing  through  my  mind.  I 
wuited  to  get  your  judgment  upon  this.  Let  me  take 
a  concrete  case.  Here  is  a  man  in  the  East  of  London, 
who  sayM,  I  have  got  no  water  in  my  cistern ;  my  tap 
does  not  run  ;  very  woU.  Supposing  ho  could  com- 
plain to  some  public  officer,  who  was  competont,  who 
understood  tho  subject  thoroughly,  and  who  would 
investigate  the  causes  of  that,  he  might  find  that  it  was 


owing  to  drought.  He  might  find  that  it  was  owing  to 
frost,  or  to  aomn  cause  that  excased  the  company;  he 
might  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  k  was  becauso  the 
conapany  did  not  maintain  sufficient  pressure  in  their 
mains  when  they  might  do  so  ;  do  you  not  think  that 
an  investigation  by  a  man  of  that  sort,  understanding 
his  business,  and  doing  it  at  once  in  an  informal  iray 
upon  the  spot,  would  be  more  efficient  and  more  satis- 
factory to  both  sides  than  a  proceeding  for  penalties 
before  a  magistrate  ? — I  cannot  conceive  that  any  of  tbe 
companies  would  be  so  foolish  or  so  ill-advised  as  to 
refuse  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  toll  the  man  the  plain 
truth  of  what  it  was.  Wo  fiud  in  the  complaints  that 
come  to  us,  t^at  the  fault  rests  with  tbe  consumer,  not 
with  us,  in  almost  every  case. 

27.614.  I  assume  that  this  public  officer  would  be 
able  to  discover  that.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  a 
different  kind  of  control ;  that  is  an  administrative 
control  instead  of  a  judicial  control,  and  I  want  to  eUcit 
your  opinion  about  that — you  see  what  I  mean  P— I  see 
what  you  mean. 

27.615.  Instead  of  exercising  control  by  that  round- 
about process  of  suing  a  company  for  penalties  Ucioro 
a  magistrate,  or  taking  them  l)efore  tho  Railway  Com- 
mission and  having  an  enquiry  which  must  depend 
upon  the  confliotrng  evidence  of  experts  and  the 
ingenuity  of  counsel,  I  am  suggesting  that  you  should 
have  the  control  exercised  by  a  competent  public 
officer  who  should  examine  the  complaint  on  tho  spot, 
and  after  hearing  both  sides  say  what  ought-  to  be 
done  P— I  should  not  object  to  a  Government  official. 

27.616.  I  mean  a  Government  official  p — £ttt,  my 
Lord,  do  spare  us  from  the  interference  of  busybodies. 

27.617.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  to  you;  I  only 
want  to  get  your  opinion  upon  a  different  kind  of 
control  from  what  has  been  exercised  hitherto.  You 
have  -pointed  out  all  these  statutes,  the  statutes  all 
necessitate  what  may  be  very  valuable,  I  do  not  say  it 
is  not — namely  criminal  proceedings  before  a  magistrate 
or  proceedings  before  the  Bailway  Commissioners, 
which  involve,  as  I  say,  delay,  cost  and  conflicting 
evidence,  and  all  the  somewhat  over-elaborate 
machinery  of  the  English  law? — I  should  not  at  all 
object  to  a  Gu>vernment  official  taking  up  that  duty, 
and  having  that  control  over  us. 

27.618.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  At  present  if  there  ia 
anything  wrong  with  a  man's  cistern,  and  he  caimot 
get  water,  does  not  he  send  to  the  nearest  tumoook, 
and  get  it  examined  at  once  ? — Ho  does  so. 

{Mr.  Meilhr.)  The  nearest  tumoook. 

27.619.  (Sir  George  Srvae.)  Yea,  the  nearest  turn- 
cock.  {To  tha  witne»8.)  To  come  and  see  to  it  P  That 

is  the  case. 

27.620.  A  turncock  connected  with  the  company  that 
is  supplying  him  P — ^Yes. 

27.621.  He  would  come  and  he  would  say  whether  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  ball-cock  not  working,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  get  it  douo  at  once  r" — Yea,  that 
is  the  practical  way  of  looking  at  it. 

27.622.  That  is  how  it  is  done  now  P— That  is  how- 
it  is  done. 

27.623.  And  if  you  get  imported  a  G^omment 

official  into  that,  do  you  think  it  wonld  work  9  X 

suppose  that  the  reference  to  the  Groremment  ofllcial 
would  only  take  place  when  the  consumer  was  dis- 
satisfied— when  we  failed  to  satisfy  him. 

27.624.  {Chairman.)  The  suggestion  I  was  making, 
you  know  was  that  the  Government  official  ahould.  bo 
put  in  the  place  of  the  magistiate  and  of  the  criminal 

Prosecution,  which  is  tho  present  system  of  control  P— 
should  not  object  to  that. 

27.625.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  And  a  Grovemment  official  who 
should  be  easily  accessible— that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  P — Yea. 

27.626.  {8fr  George  Brace.)  How  many  Govommenfc 
officials  would  you  want  in  London — you  would  Want 
an  army  of  them  if  you  put  them  in  place  of  the  tani- 
cocks  P — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

27.627.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  want  an  armv  of 
them  P  You  say  you  have  had  no  complaint  at  all  in. 
your  company,  therefore  there  would  not  be  anv  trouble 
in  Chelsea  P~The  complaints,  as  far  as  our  coniT>anv 
goes,  are  practically  nominal.  *  ^ 

27,628-  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Take  the  working  man  who  has 
to  go  to  his  work;  how  is  ho  to  find  a  tumooclcP  Ho 
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nnderatandfl  the  rate  collector,  because  be  cornea  and 
leaies  ft  notice  which  says,  pay  your  rate  to  ine,  or  pay 
it  at  my  house  at  80  otid  so;  but  how  is  be  to  find  the 
nearest  tamcockP — In  our  case,  our  distriot  is  Buch 
a  small  one,  and  wo  have  two  depots,  tbo  principal 
office,  and  another  one  at  rulham  ;  and,  besides,  moat 
workiog  men  know  where'  the  turncocks  reside.  i*b  there 
18  a  brass  plato  on  their  doord. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  am  told — I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
is  the  case  with  all  the  companies — that  with  some  of 
the  companies  the  addresses  of  the  turncocks  are  oe 
the  back  of  the  demand  notes. 

(Jfr.  Claude  SaggeUlay.)  Tbey  are  also  on  the  lamp- 
ets  in  some  cases — they  iwre  in  Ohelaea,  I  think. 


27.629.  {Major-General  Scott.)  IfthehonBcboldor  finds 
»  difficulty  in  getting  redress  from  the  turncock  or 
whoever  it  may  be  on  tbeso  triTial  matters,  he  can 
apply,  oan  he  not,  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  who  is  the 
re}n«sentatiTe  of  the  looal  authority  P— Yes,  he  can  do 
soofconrse. 

27.630.  The  local  authority  now  has  a  statatory  right 
to  intervene,  has  it  not  P — Tes,  that  is  bo. 

27.631.  (Chairmtm.)  Tes,  the  local  authority  now  has 
aright,  but  it  is  a  right  to  prosecute,  and  before  they 
prosecute  they  would  probably  lay  a  case  before  connsol 
tor  advice,  and  there  would  be  a  whole  elaborate  process 
to  be  gone  through  before  the  thing  oan  ever  be  beard  P 
—Yes,  that  would  be  so  under  that  Act,  but  it  really 
does  not  afieot  our  company. 

27.632.  Yon  are  impeccable  P — Our  complaints  are 
nominal.  It  is  very  often  a  case  of  a  dirty  cistern  or  a 
ball-oook  fixed,  or  something  triTial  of  that  kind. 

27.633.  {Major-Qenaul  Scott.)  If  the  local  authorities 
combine,  and  so  for  aa  a  company's  district  is  con- 
cerned form  a  water  eommittee,  timt  water  committee 
under  existing  statntory  enactments  could  intervene 
Tcry  effectively,  could  they  not,  in  the  case  of  anything 
insular  in  the  proceedings  of  a  company  with  regard 
to  ^eir  works  r — They  practically  nave  that  power 
under  the  Act  of  1897,  1  think. 

27.634.  But,  of  coarse,  now  they  are  more  or  less  a 
divided  body,  as  in  a  company's  district  there  aro  a 
largo  number  of  these  authorities ;  but  supposing  that 
they  combined  and  formed  a  water  board  or  a  water 
committee,  do  you  not  think  tbey  oould  intervene  very 
eflectivoly  if  anything  went  wrong  P — I  think  the 
Government  official  would  be  better.  These  parish 
authorities  are  rather  apt  to  magnify  cases  of  com- 
plaints, and  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  fnssinoss  from  a 
parochial  point  of  view. 

27.635.  (Chuii-mart.)  Do  they  not  act  in  the  spirit  of 
the  consumer  P — There  is  such  a  thing  as  making 
giievauces. 

37.636.  (Kr.  ifellor.)  What  aro  the  duties  of  a  turn- 
cook  at  the  present  time,  since  you  have  instituted 
constant  snpply,  whac  is  his  duty  P — In  case  of  a  fire 
their  duties  are  very  active  ;  there  are  fewer  of  them, 
of  conrae,  than  used  to  be,  for  the  reason  yon  have 
mentioned. 

27.637.  That  wonld  increase  the  difficulty  of  finding 
one  if  you  wanted  one,  I  suppose  P — It  would  in  a 
sparse  district,  bnt  onrs  is  snob  a  densely  inhabited 
district  that  their  residences  ore  really  very  close 
together. 

27.638.  Has  be  any  other  dutios  at  the  present  time 
except  in  ease  of  fire  P — ^Yes,  he  is  continually  taming 
v^vbs  and  examining  cooks  imd  plugs,  and  so  on. 

27.639.  Where,  in  the  houses  or  in  the  streets? — In 

the  streets, 

27.640.  iChai/)-man.)  Had  you  auy  troublo  with  the 
frost  in  your  district  P — Do  you  mean  the  frost  of  two  or 
three  years  ago  P 

27.641.  YesP — ^Very  slightly  indeed;  all  our  mains 
now  are  about  3  feet  underground. 

27.642.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  lowered  your  mains  ? 
— Only  some  few  of  them ;  everything  that  was  fhizen 
was  lowered  to  3  feet. 

27.643.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Is  that  3  feet  from  tbo 
top  of  th,e  pipe  to  the  surface  ? — Yes. 

27.644.  (Sw  John  Dorington.)  Can  you  say  what  the 
number  of  turncocks  is  in  your  district  now  P — 13  or  14. 

27.645.  Probably  as  nnmeroos  as  the  police  stations 
in  the  district  P — X  should  think  more  nameroos  than 
the  police  stations. 


27,646.  So  that  they  cannot  be  very  far  off  from  any  Mr.F.S. 
inbablEant  P— Ko,  certainly  not  in  the  Chelsea  district.  Claytm. 

11  fi^.  {Mr.  ilellor.'i  My  difficulty  is,  how  is  anybody  a7pir»9o 
to  find  A  turnoook ;  if  I  wanted  one,  I  do  not  know  where 
to  look  for  one ;  how  ought  you  to  get  their  names  and 
addresses  ? — Their  namoE  and  addresses  are  generally 
on  the  demand  note. 

27.648.  Is  that  so  in  your  case,  I  do  not  rememher  P— 
It  is  not  BO  in  our  case.  I  understand  it  is  done  iu  some 
companies. 

27.649.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Do  not  tho  police,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  know  where  the  turncock  laP— Itake 
it  the  policeman  would  know,  and  the  postman  too. 

27.650.  Do  the  police,  as  part  of  their  duty,  know 
where  the  turncocks  are?— Our  secretary  says  that 
these  complaints  generally  come  to  the  head  office  or 
the  district  office  at  Fnlham. 

(Chairman.)  I  lire  in  your  distrioi,  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  where  I  could  find  a  tmncook. 

(Sir  George  Bruce.)  You  have  never  needed  him. 

{Mr.  MeUor.)  I  have  once  or  twice. 

{Witnees.)  Ho  has  out-of  door  duties;  he  is  very 
seldom  at  home. 

{Mr.  Mdlor.)  Ab  I  understand  it,  he  is  very  soldom  at 
home  ;  I  do  not  think  I  haTe  seen  one  for  many  years 
in  the  part  of  London  where  I  live,  and  I  am  one  of 
your  consumers. 

{WitttesB.)  His  duties  are,  of  course,  out  of  doors  ail 
day. 

{Chairman.)  You  most  catch  your  turncock  flying. 

(Mr.  P&mbm:)  I  think  you  must  have  seen  him  on  one 
day  in  the  year. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  You  have  seen  him  cn  the  day  before 
Ohristmas  in  all  probability. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Or  the  day  after. 

27.651.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  view  about  amal- 
gamation P — It  is  possible,  uf  course,  bnt  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  long  and  tedious  business,  and  subject, 
of  course,  to  an  arbitration,  which  probably  would  take 
two  or  three  years,  or  longer,  to  work  out. 

27.652.  Do  you  think  tho  water  supply  of  London 
would  be  Iietter  mananed  if  your  compaidos  were  amal- 
gamated?— E  do  not  think  so ;  I  believe  tho  one  object 
of  this  Koyal  Oommiasion  is  to  legislate  for  the  future. 
When  the  districts  uf  the  several  companies  are  fully 
developed,  which  they  would  be  in  30  or  60  years*  time, 
imagine  the  enormous  area  to  bo  managed  for  water 
snpply.  You  wonld  require  a  large  number  of  managers. 
I  look  upon  the  directors  as  managing  partners  iti  the 
concern.  You  would  want  a  larve  number  >  f  those 
managers  told  oS  to  lock  after  the  difiercrt  }iwts  of 
the  districts ;  hnd  if  Ihero  m-os  an  amalgamation,  and 
the  boards  are  cunsidordbly  reduced,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  machine  would  wm*k  properly.  You  see, 
directors  aro  not  apt  to  lean  so  much  upon  the  per- 
manent officials  as  public  bodies  do.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  wrong  iu  saying  so,  but  it  seems  to  me  tiiat 
wo  should  pay  more  individaal  attention  to  the  working 
of  the  concern  than  a  public  body  would  do,  having  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  its  welfare. 

27.653.  That  is  ooming  back  to  the  old  argument  of 

?rivate  enterprise  as  against  -pnblio  nisnagementP — 
es. 

27.654.  I  was  wishing  to  elicit  your  opinion  aboat  an 
amalgamation  of  private  enterprise :  hero  are  eight 
enterprises  dealing  with  what  is  practically  one  com- 
munity, and  obliged  to  bring  water,  for  instance,  firom 
a  distance  under  the  Thames  to  the  East  of  London, 
instead  of  taking  it  from  the  ueai'est  point  ? — It  would 
be  possible,  of  course,  but  the  board  of  directors  must 
not  bo  too  conbnoted ;  yon  would  want  a  large  board  to 
manage  such  an  enormous  concern. 

27.655.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  What  is  tho  amount  that 
you  set  aside  for  your  direction — ^what  do  the  directors 
get  in  your  company  P — 2,U00{.  a  year. 

27.656.  (ChairTnan.)  They  are  paid  by  fees,  I 
suppose — attendance  fees  P — By  attendance  fees, 

27.657.  (Mr.S.W.Cripps.)  Howmany  directors  have 

you  P — Nine. 

27.658.  {Chairman.)  And  they  must  be  shareholders, 
of  coarse  P — Yes.  We  look  upon  those  fees  as  temporal 
accidents  of  the  position.  My  point  is  this,  that  we,  a& 
managing  partners  in  the  concern,  have  a  pecuniary 
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interest  in  that  oonoernfjiudaliaTeholderB;  the  direotorB* 
fees  are  beside  the  matter. 

(Chairman.)  A  mere  flea  bite. 

27.659.  {Mr.H.W.Crimpa.)  Oan  yoo  tell  me  what  two 
or  three  others  hare  told  me — taking  an  average  of  the 
last  fire  years,  say,  what  would-  be  the  costs  wat  yon 
have  incurred  in  Parliamentary  jsrooee^gs,  or  pro- 
ceedings in  any  way  oonneoted  with  the  water  qnea- 
tionP— Wo  have  been  put  to  an  enormous  expense, 
oomparatiTely  speaking — a  laxge  expense  Z  will  say— jn 
combating  Bills  of  the  London  Oonnty  Ooonoil  from 
year  to  year, 

27.660.  That  is  jnstwhat  I  want  to  know;  I  think 
one  or  other  told  ns  that  it  would  average  a  tbonsand 
a  year  in  the  last  fire  yean  P — I  think  tiie  secret«ry 
would  be  better  able  to  answer  the  question. 

27.661.  Can  yon  tell  me  whether  yours  would  be 
that  P — It  would  be  quite  a  thousand  a  year. 

^,662.  I  daresay  you  mean  by  "quite  a  thousand 
a  year  "  that  the  average  really  is  a  good  bit  over  a 
thousand  a  year?— Very  likely  it  would  be  so.  It 
might  be  over  one  year,  and  about  that  amount  the 
next. 

27.663.  I  put  it  at  an  average  of  five  years  P — Yes,  I 
understand. 

27.664.  {Chairman.)  Yon  bare  had  no  year  of  peace 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  have  you  P — We  have 
not,  indeed. 

27.665.  (Mr,  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Yon  gave  us  a  very  large 
amount  just  now  with  reference  to  the  back  dividends 
tiiat  you  think  yon  might  claim  ;  do  ;ou  consider  that 
yon  could  claim  back  dividends  up  to  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  your  company  r— That  is  a  moot 
point. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Cri^a.)  I  ask  you  your  opinion  on  that 
if  you  think  it  is  a  moot  point,  because  what  vou  have 
given  us,  you  know,  went  rack  to  the  establiuiment  of 
yoor  company. 

{Chairman.)  N^o,  he  said  up  to  1852. 

(Jfr.  H.  W.  Cripp$.)  Then  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did 
not  catoh  the  year  1852. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fbxehah. 

27.666.  Just  on  tiiat  last  point  you  were  mentioning ; 
can  you  tell  mo  how  many  Bills  of  the  London  County 
Council  you  have  opposed  during  the  last  five  years  P — 
I  think  there  lias  been  ono  or  two  per  annum,  has  there 
notP 

27,667. 1  suggest  to  you  that  the  only  ono  yon  have 
had  to  oppose  during  the  last  five  years  was  the  Bill  of 
1895  P~I  do  not  moan  the  Countv  Coonoil  alone,  but 
there  are  Boyal  Commissions,  and  we  are  continnnUy 
warding  ofE  attacks. 

27.668.  Eoyal  Commissions  are  a  sacred  subject  which 
we  will  not  trench  upon  P — There  are  attacks  from  the 
Xioudon  County  Council,  and  also  from  other  quarters. 

27.669.  I  am  quite  correct,  am  I  not,  in  saying  that, 
BO  far  as  the  County  Council  is  concerned,  there  was 
only  the  Bill  of  1895  P — I  cannot  charge  my  memory. 

(3fr.  Biekards.)  The  County  Council  opposed  the  Bill 
on896. 

27.670.  (Mr.  Freeman.)  Will  you  kindly  not  make  an 
interruption — that  ia  not  what  I  am  asking.  (To  the 
wUneu.)  How  many  Bills  have  you  introduced  in  the 
last  five  years  f  — As  a  company,  one. 

27.671.  And  you  have  taken  jwirt  in  otiier  Bills,  have 
you,  with  other  companies  P— I  do  not  think  we  have 
done  so. 

27.672.  (Chairman.)  You  did  not  join  in  the  Staines 
Beservoir  Scheme  ? — We  have  taken  part  this  year  in 
the  joint  Bill  of  the  companies  for  intor-eommunication. 

27.673.  (3fr.  Freeman.)  So  that  when  you  say  you 
have  spent  over  1,0004.  a  year  in  litigation,  you  do  not 
mean  merelj^  in  opposing  Bills,  but  in  opposing  matters 
connected  with  the  water  question,  Boyal  CommisBions, 
and  such  like  P — Yes. 

27.674.  Another  matter ;  you  mention  that  the  local 
authority,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  tajce  very  little 
interest  in  the  water  question  at  the  present  time ; 
was  it  brought  to  your  notioo  chat  some  time  after 
NoTcmbor  lw8  the  Chelsea  Testry  hod  a  joint  report 
&om  Dr.  Lonis  Farkea  and  Dr.  Kideal  upon  your  water  P 


27.675.  You  say  that P— Yes;  it  was  only  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  not  brought  to  us  officially. 

27.676.  That  shows  to  us,  does  it  not^  that  they  take 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  water  if  they  had  that 
long  report  by  two  doctors  P— It  did  so. 

27.677.  I  daresay  it  was  brought  to  your  knowledge 
that  the  medical  officer  and  the  analyst  of  the  Chelsea 
Vestry  were  complaining  strongly  of  your  water? 
— There  were  four  or  five  lines  in  the  newspaper  to 
that  eSbct,  but  there  was  no  official  intimation  to  the 
company  on  the  subject. 

27.678.  Did  you  osk  to  see  the  report  P— Why  uhould 
weP 

27.679.  That  is  hardly  the  question.   Did  you?— No. 

27.680.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  one  of  tiie 
objections  which  you  bring  to  being  purchased  would 
be  that  if  the  rates  were  reduced  or  taken  awaj,  the 
securities  for  your  annuity  would  go  P— If  onr  annuity 
was  charged  upon  the  water  rates,  that  would  be  the 
result. 

27.681.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  in  the  only 
Bills  which  have  been  introduced  to  deal  widi  the 
comimnies  the  proposal  was  to  buy  with  a  payment  of 
a  lump  sum  ? — Quite  so. 

27.682.  If  that  was  done,  of  course  it  would  not 
matter  an  atom  about  what  happened  to  ihe  rates 
afterwards  P— Not  at  all,  I  was  referring  to  Mr. 

Banbury'a  scheme  of  3  per  cent  stock. 

27.683.  So  I  gathered ;  I  am  anre  you  are  aware  that 
in  anything  that  has  been  formally  introduced  in  a 
Bill,  the  proposal  has  always  been  purchase  by  a  lump 
sum  ? — Quite  so. 

27.684.  And  that  is  the  usual  way,  yon  arc  aware,  no 
doubt,  in  which  water  companies  are  purchased  P — 

believe  it  is. 

27.685.  Keeping  to  the  order  in  wbioh  you  refer  to 
the  matters,  you  told  his  Lordship  that  joa  thought 
thcro  would  be  a  considerable  oxtenaion  of  your  district 
in  Fulhom  P— I  did. 

27.686.  It  is  the  foot,  is  it  not,  that  that  part  of 
Fulham  which  you  are  speaking  about  is  within  the 
area  of  supply  of  the  West  Middlesex  GompanT  as  well 
as  of  your  c(mipanyP — I  am  not  aware  of  wat.  Wo 
are  supplying  under  the  arrangement  made  with,  the 
different  companies  in  1817,  and  we  aro  aoting  npon 
that.  ^ 

27.687.  Would  you  mind  following  me  jast  Rtcp  by 
step.  It  is  the  mot,  is  it  not,  that  the  West  Middlesex 
Company,  together  with  your  company,  has  powers  to 
supply  in  that  district? — That  is  so. 

27,€88.  And  you  say  that  the  only  reason  why  you 
would  be  entitled  to  supply  there,  and  tho  West 
Middlesex  wonld  noii,  is  be(»use  you  have  made  an 
arrangement  in  the  year  1817  f  — That  is  so. 

27.689.  Can  you  tell  us  &l  all,  in  words,  what  that 
arrangement  was? — It  was  a  perfectly  verbal 
arrangement. 

27.690.  Very  mysterious  these  arrangements  must 

have  been,  as  nobody  can  have  put  them  into  worda  

cannot  you  tell  us  what  it  was  P— It  has  been  acted 
upon  since  1817  that  we  should  supply  a  certain  port 

of  the  district,  and  our  friends — the  West  Middlesex  

should  supply  another  part. 

27.691.  Have  you  yourself  ever  seen  any  note  of  that 
arrangement  P— 'I  have  not,  personally 

27.692.  Do  you  Imow  whether  it  exists? — I  know  it 
is  acted  upon,  as  a  matter  of  faot. 

27,69S.  Forgive  me,  that  is  not  the  question.  Do 
you  know  whethm'  there  is  any  note  of  that  arrange- 
ment existing  P — There  is  notlhing  in  writing  beyond 
onr  minute  book. 

27,694.  Then  it  is  merely  a  tradition  of  the  company, 
handed  down  from  chairman  to  chairman,  is  not  that 
so? — That  is  so. 

{Sir  John  Vorington.)  He  says  there  is  a  minute  in 
the  minute  book. 

(Mr.  Freevum.)  Now  he  says  there  is  none. 

(Witnew.)  There  is  a  minute  in  onr  book  oonfirmine 
the  arrangement,  which  arrangement  was  not  tho 
subject  of  a  written  agreement. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  It  is  all  set  out  in  the  report  of  1821 
you  know,  ' 
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27.695.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  I  notice  you  say  that  it  was 
an  arrangement  made  with  your  friends,  the  "West 
Middlesex.  I  snpposo  if  they  competed  with  yon,  they 
irobably  would  not  be  quite  suoh  friends  ? — We  havo 

II  coufidence  in  their  honour  and  sense  cf  justice. 

27.696.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  they  are 
actually  prohibited  from  parting  with  their  rights  to 
compete  ;  were  you  aware  of  tbatP — was  not  aware 
of  it  personally. 

27.697.  There  is  something,   you  see  P  —  The 

secretary  has  reminded  me  that,  in  1817,  th^^  was  a 
meeting  of  the  chairmeu  and  two  directors  of  cacb 
ocmpany. 

{Chairman.)  If  my  memory  is  correct,  they  are 
ptoMbited  from  selling  their  ri^ht  to  supply,  but  they 
are  not  prohibited  from  abstaining  from  the  exercising 
of  thdr  right  of  supply. 

27.698.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  That  is  perfectly  so.  I 
tboDght  I  put  it  in  that  way ;  if  I  did  not,  I  am  sor^. 
{To  the  vntnesg.)  Yon  say  there  was  a  meeting  of 
chairmen,  you  understand,  in  1817  P— Of  the  ohairmen 
and  two  direetmrs. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  I  see  that  was,  in  fact,  told  you  by 
the  secretary ;  that  may  bo  only  in  the  seci-etary's 
knowledge  of  some  minutie  in  the  minute  booka,  and  I 
daresay  we  shall  be  allowed  to  see  that  minute  at  some 
time.   Have  you  it  here  P 

(Jlfr.  mil.)  No. 

27.699.  (Jlfr.  Freeman.)  1  daresay  you  will  be  able  to 
get  it  for  ns.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
another,  matter :  Tou  referred  to  the  back  dividend, 
which,  you  know,  has  been  paid.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
mnch  back:  dividend  yqn  have  actually  paid  during  the 
last  four  years — may  I  suggest  a  figure  to  you,  to  save 
trouble— 10,2661.  P— Yes,  up  to  September,  last. 

27.700.  That  would  be  over  a  period  of  four  years,  I 
think,  would  it  not? — Tea,  ib  would  be  so  for  four 
yeu's,  and  ve  have  increased  the  rate  in  declaring  the 
oiridend  in  January  of  this  year. 

27.701.  Therefore,  at  that  rate,  probably  your  estimate 
of  about  100  years  will  not  be  far  wrong?— Not  at  the 

present  increased  rate. 

27.702.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  when  you  paid 
into  the  sinking  fund,  it  would  be  upon  your  last  issue 
of  50,0001.  and  you  would  pay  about  2,000i.  a  year- 
did  you  not  say  that  ?— Yes,  about  2,000Z. 

27.703.  Can  you  give  us  any  calculation  how  long 
that  payment  will  postpone  your  hundred  years  pay- 
ment of  back  dividends — have  yon  any  calculation  on 
that  P— When  I  aoid  a  hundred  years,  I  took  that  into 

aoconnt. 

27,70i.  Supposing  you  had  not  to  pay  anything  to 
the  sinking  i^d,  how  many  yews  would  yon  take  to 
pay  off  your  back  dividends  P — Probably  fiO  years, 
instead  of  100. 

27.705.  Ton  think  it  would  make  thnt  diSoronce  P— 
Yes. 

27.706.  Have  you  made  that  calculation  P— A  rough 
calculation  only. 

27.707.  A  calculation  was  put  in  by  my  friend, 
Ur.  Fember,  showing  what  difference  the  sinking  fund 

Eyments  would  make  to  yon.  He  put  it  that  yon  would 
ve  been  able  to  raise  the  money  at  2}  per  cent.,  that 
there  would  have  been  1  per  oent.  for  management, 
nuking  S}  per  cent,  as  ^ptinst  the  10  per  oent.  which 
you  would  he  entitied  to  pay ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
yon  have  to  compare  it  with  is  not  the  10  per  cent.,ifl  it, 
but  the  average  of  what  you  are  paying,  both  on  your 
shares  luid  your  debentures P — ^It  is  so;  and  on  our 
preference  stock. 

27.708.  So  that,  of  course,  it  is  not  near  sach  a  high 
figure  as  10  per  oent.  P— No. 

27.709.  It  ia  a  lower  figure  adjusted  hy  that?— Yes; 
{Mr.  Pember.)  I  was  wrong,  I  forgot. 

(ifr.  Fremnan.)  It  is  jnst  to  get  it  right  on  the  notes. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  You  are  quite  right. 

27.710.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  You  told  my  Lord,  at  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence,  various  facts  about  your 

.  ancient  history.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  question 
upon  it,  beoanse  you,  no  doubt,  are  well  up  in  it.  It  is 
the  fact,  is  it  no^  tlutt  in  1804,  you  were  snpplving  in 
St.  Luke's,  Chelsea ;  St  Margaret's ;  St.  John's ; 
Bt  James*;  St.  George,  Hanover  Square;  St,  Mary, 


Eensineton ;  St.  Martin- in-tbe-lTields  ;  and  St.  Maryle-  J^fy  p 

bone— I  ana  taking  it  from  the  evidence  which  you  Claytott. 

gave  in  1821,  so  it  is,  no  doubt,  correct  P — That  is,  no  ' 

doubt,  correct.  27  Feb.  '99 

(Mr.  Pope)  It  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  company,  I  '  "■ 
suppose,  you  mean,  not  by  this  witness. 

27.711.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  That  is  what  you  were  doing 
in  1804 ;  in  1806,  was  tho  West  Middlesex  for  the  first 
time  authorised  to  supply  in  St.  Luke's  Chelsea, 
St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  and  St.  Maij  Abbott's, 
Kensington,  being  three  of  the  places  which  yon  were 
then  supplying  P — I  could  not  say. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  It  is  upon  the  Act;  I  only  wanted 
jnst  to  get  it  shortly  from  yon,  if  we  ooidd. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  If  it  is  recited  in  a  parliamentary 
enactment,  you  know  yon  do  not  need  to  get  it  from 

anybody. 

27.712.  (Mr.  Freeman.)  Then  in  the  year  1609,  I 
think,  you  were  supplying  both  Bt.  Muylebone  and 
!Kiddington,  and  the  next  year  the  West  Middlesex 
were  authorised  for  the  first  time  to  supply  those  two 
places  P— That  is  so. 

27.713.  So  that  the  historical  fact  is  that  the  West 
Middlesex  were  introduced  as  a  competing  company 
into  four  or  five  districts  which  you  were  actually 
supplying  yonrselves  P — Three. 

27.714.  Forgive  me,  more  than  three  P— Previous  to 
1817  P 

27.715.  If  you  ple-aao  ;  and  then  in  1817,  as  yon  say, 
the  dividing  arrangement  was  made  between  them  P — 
That  is  so, 

27.716.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  rather  said 
you  thought  a  municipal  authority  or  county  council 
or  any  bcMiy  of  that  sort  would  not  be  as  ^ood  adnunis* 
trators  aa  tibe  directors  of  water  companies  P— That  is 
my  opinion. 

27.717.  I  think  almost  the  last  time  yon  had  to  select 
a  new  colleague,  yon  selected  a  member  of  the  County 
Council,  did  you  not  P — He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
County  Council  when  we  elected  him, 

77.718.  At  any  rate  he  is  in  both  capacities  now,  is 

he  not?— He  is  so. 

27.719.  And  I  hope  a  very  cfiective  director  P — He  ia 
a  veiy  efEectivo  director. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Bickaeds. 

27.720.  Is  that  Sir  Harry  Poland  P— Yes. 

27.721.  You  have  been  asked  abont  the  expenses  yoor 
company  has  been  put  to  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  London  Conniy  Council ;  they  opposed  your  Bill 
of  1896,  did  they  not  P— They  did. 

27,7^2.  That  was  the  Bill  for  duplicating  your  main 
between  West  Molesey  and  Surbiton  P — It  was  so. 

27.723.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  have 
the  reports  of  Sir  Edward  Frankland  and  Sir  Williara 
Crookes  and  Professor  Dewar  continued  satisfactory  P 
— Uniformly  good. 

27.724.  With  regard  to  this  very  early  history  of 
1804,  1806,  and  so  on ;  in  1817  you  came  to  this  arrange- 
ment with  the  West  Middlesex  Company  P — Yes. 

27.725.  And  in  1862  provisions  were  inserted  in  both 
your  Acts  to  the  ofiect  that  you  were  not  bound  to 
supply  in  any  part  of  the  district  already  supplied  1^ 
another  company  P — That  was  so. 

27.726.  So  that  that  to  a  great  extent  countenanced, 
at  any  rate,  the  urangementyou  had  already  come  to 
with  the  West  Middlesex  P— Yes,  it  did  so. 

Witness  withdrew. 

[Mr.  B^Jctsrit.)  Would  tou  allow  mOi  m}  '  Lord,  to 
read  to  yon  the  clauses  in  the  Metropolis  Water  Act 
of  1852  with  reference  to  a  complaint  by  consnmars  as 
to  quality  or  quantity  of  water,  because  I  think, 
perhaps,  they  ha?e  been  lost  sight  of  P 

iChawman.)  I  think  we  have  had  them  three  or  four 
times.   I  do  not  want  them  again  upon  the  notes. 

[Mr.  Freeman.)  On  that  question  of  the  1896  Bill, 
which,  they  say,  the  County  Council  opposed,  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  in  a  clause,  which  is  now  practically 
section  12,  prohibiting  them  from  taking  water  from 
Seeding  Wells,  and  it  was  an  opposition  in  consequence 
of  the  Local  Chivemment  Board  report  upon  that 
subject. 
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17  Feb.  '99     (3fr.  BMeardt.)  And  the  sinking  fund  clanBeti  P 

(Jfr.  Freeman.)  Tae,  and  the  sinking  fund  clanses. 

(Jlfr.  RieJtarde.)  Your  Lordahip  does  not  wish  me  to 
give  them  P 

(Chairman.)  No,  I  think  not. 

(^1*.  Rickarde.)  They  are  seoilona  9  to  13  of  tho  Act 
of  1852,  and  sectioii  35  of  tho  Metropolis  Water  Act  of 
1871. 

{Chairman.)  Those  are  the  sectioua  fiiviug  powers  to 
prosecute. 

(Mr.  RtcJeoA-de.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  On  persons  making 
a  complaint,  the  Board  of  Trade  can  appoint  a 
competent  person  to  inquire  into  it,  and  then,  if  the 
person  appointed  to  inquire,  reporta  that  there  is  a 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  company,  tho  Board  of 
Trade,  that  is,  tho  Local  G-overnment  Board  now,  may 
make  an  order  on  the  company  to  carry  out  and  remove 
the  cause  of  complaint. 

(Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  aart  of 
administratlro  control  that  I  was  Bu^esting  already 
exists. 

(Jfr.  Biehaa-de.)  It  already  exists ;  the  only  thing  is, 
tlut  under  the  Act  of  1852,  20  inhabitants  mast  sign  a 
memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  that  is  only  as 
regards  quantity ;  as  'regards  the  quality,  the  Board  of 
Trade  mekj,  on  their  own  initiative,  appoint,  without 


the  |>etitIon  of  the  20  inhabitants,  a  special  person  to 
inquire  into  the  cause. 

(Chairman.)  As  always,  I  was  expressing  no  opinion, 
I  was  only  seeking  for  the  advice  of  a  competent 
practical  man  as  to  whether  one  could  simpli^  the 
system  of  control, 

(Ifr.  Richards.)  I  quit«  nnderstand,  I  only  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  this  matter. 
(Cliaii-man.)  Thank  you. 

(Mr.  MeUor.)  As  I  nnderstand  yon,  in  tho  Act  yon 
referred  to  just  now,  the  companies  were  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  supplying  any  districts  which  were 
already  supplied. 

(Mr.  Bieiards,)  By  another  company,  yes. 

(Mr.  MeVw.)  Bnt  tlicro  was  nothing  in  tho  Act 
restraining  them  from  supplying. 

(Mr.  Rickarda.)  No,  but  they  had  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment, and,  of  course,  that  was  passed  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  come  to  an  arrangement  not  to 
supply  in  one  another's  districts — not  to  compete. 

(Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  that  arrangement  is 
not  in  writing,  and  you  could  not  get  an  lujonctiou 
upon  that  if  either  of  the  companies,  I  moan,  broke 
faith,  thero  would  be  nothing  to  stop  them  starling  in 
competition. 

(Mr.  Rickards.)  No,  I  snpposo  not,  bnt  it  woidd  not 
bo  in  the  interests  of  the  companies  to  brook  faith. 


Mr.  G.  B. 
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27,727.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  tho 
Ohelsea  Company,  I  believe  P — Yes. 

27»728.  How  long  have  yon  boon  secretary  P — About 
18  years. 

27.729.  You  were  in  the  company's  service  before 
that  P — Yes,  I  have  beon  in  tho  company's  service  for 
27  years  altogether. 

27.730.  Will  you  now  put  in  the  financial  return  of 
your  company  P — Yea. 

{The  wmess  handed  in  Return.    See  Appendix  F,  1.) 

27.731.  Will  yon  also  put  in  the  return  aa  to  the  works 
and  supply  of  your  company  p — Yea. 

(The  witneBB  handed  in  Return.    See  Ajjpendi.t  P,  2.) 

27.732.  That  rctani  contains  a  description  of  your 
works  P— Yes. 

27.733.  And  particulars  as  to  your  supply  ?— Yea. 

27.734.  Do  you  also  put  in  a  retmm  showing  tho 
distribution  of  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  company  P 
—Yes. 

(The  witness  handed  in  Return.    5ee  Appendix  P,  3.) 

27.735.  And  a  rotam  showing  the  number  of  supplies, 
tho  estimated  popalatioi/  supplied,  and  the  rateable 
value  of  tho  properties  supplied  by  the  company  P— 
Tea. 

(The  witneBB  )ianded  in  Beiwnt.   See  Appendix  P,  4.) 

27.736.  Also  your  letters  estimating  tho  future  capital 
expenditure  of  the  company  up  to  the  year  1937  ?~Yes. 

[^Th&  witness  handed  in  eBtimaica.   8e3  Appendix  P,  5). 

27.737.  I  will  take  the  last  first,  namely,  your  esti- 
mates of  future  i»pital  expenditure.  You  estimate  that 
your  company  will  only  require  to  spnd  31)0,000/.  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  ihcir  district  up  to  the  year 

1937?  That  is  so,  my  Lord,  exoepi  that  that  figure  is 

amended  to  350,000/. 

27.738.  Of  course  that  must  bo  based  upon  some 
ostimate  of  the  population  yon  will  have  to  supply  in 
19^  P — Yea,  that  hM  been  based  npon  that. 

27.739.  What  do  you  take  as  the  population  that  yon 
will  have  to  supply  in  1937  P— 35t,819  persons. 

27.740.  How  do  you  get  that  figure  P — We  have  cor- 
rected the  popnlatiou  of  our  district  down  to  the  year 
1896  from  the  census  of  1896— the  census  made  under 
the  Equalisation  of  Kates  Act— wo  have  carried  that  on 
to  Michaelmas  L898,  and  we  find  that  gives  us  292,000 
persons.  I  may  say  that  the  table  of  Mr.  Uomme,  whioh 
was  leterred  to  the  other  day  

^7,741.  Do  not  go  into  Mr.  Gomme's  tables? — That 
hMbeeu  handed  to  mo  allocating  our  population ;  ac- 
cording to  that  1896  census,  I  almost  entirely  agree 
with  that.  In  fact,  in  some  parishes,  I  am  within  a 
very  fow. 


Mr.  Geobos  Hbvst  Gill  called  and  examined, 
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27,742.  Then  you  say,  by  the  censua  of  1896,  you  find 
292,000  people  in  your  district  ? —Yos,  taking  it  to 
Michaolmas  last  on  the  same  Irasis. 

27,7-13.  What  do  you  mean  by,  on  the  same  basis  P — 
The  number  of  supplies  laid  on  since  the  1896  census. 

27.744.  What  did  the  c«nsits  of  1896  give ;  do  let  us 
go  by  steps  P — That  gives  us  292,000  persons  at  the 
present  date. 

27.745.  What  did  it  give  you  then  P — A.bout  279,000. 

27.746.  How  have  you  increased  that?  I  want  to 
follow  the  steps  of  your  process  P — We  have  taken  tho 
number  of  houses — the  number  of  snpplies  laid  on 
since  that. 

27.747.  How  many  are  there  P — I  am  afraid  I  bare 
not  that  figure  here. 

27,74S.  Then  you  havo  a  certain  number  of  supplies 
that  yon  do  not  know  laid  on  since,  and  yon  havo  mulli- 
plied  that  by  a  certain  number  P—I  have  t^en  a  certain 
mnltiplier. 

27,74i».  What  multiplier?  —  7-7S,  that  being  the 
average  of  the  different  parishes.  You  soe,  this  census 
is  made  out  in  parishes  and  wards  of  parisheB,  so  that 
we  can  tell  exactly  tho  number  of  supplies  we  have. 

27.750.  Do  you  mean  7*75  is  tho  mnltipUer  that  yon 
deduce  from  the  279,000  inhabitants  given  by  the 
cuiunu  P— Yes. 

27.751.  Dividing  the  279,000  persons  givcQ  by  the 
census  by  the  number  of  supplies,  you  get  a  quotient 
of  7-75  P— Yes. 

27.752.  Is  that  right  P  Do  not  say,  yod,  if  it  is  not  ? 
— That  is  the  general  average.  Etush  parish  has  been 
taken  separately  to  arrive  atuiat  general  average.  You 
see,  it  is  quite  a  difl'erent  multiplier  in  cTery  parish. 
We  have  had  to  take  each  parish  separately  to  arrive 
at  the  general  average  of  onr  district. 

27.753.  In  that  way  yon  increase  the  £:79,000  inhabi- 
tants to  tho  figure  of  292,000  up  to  September  lastP— 
Yes. 

27.754.  Up  to  September,  1693?— Yes. 

27,75'>.  How  do  you  calculate  what  the  increase  will 
be  from  Beptemlwr  1898  op  to  the  year  1937  P — yfo 
have  only  400  acres  of  land  unbuilt  on  in  our  district, 
that  is  entirely  in  the  parish  of  Fulham;  and  we  find 
that  we  can  have  possibly  8000  more  houses  built  on 
that  land.  At  tho  time  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission 
we  had  50O  acres  uncovered  in  the  same  way,  100  acres 
of  which  have  been  built  npon  since.  I  estimated  at 
that  time  wo  might  have  20  houses  per  acre  built.  It 
has  turned  out  to  be  between  17  and  18,  so  that  we 
then  rather  over-estimated  the  number  of  houseB  to  be 
built  per  acre.  We  find  that  we  may  have  8000  honsea 
built  and  we  take  each  of  those  houses  at  7'75  per  house, 
and  so  arrive  at  our  population  of  364,819. 

27,756.  8000  multiplied  by  7-75  will  give  you  what 
increase  P— 62,000  persons  increase. 
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27.757.  According  to  the  mode  in  which  you  get  at 
jour  uilcnlation  that  iu  not  only  up  to  19S7,  bnt  up  to 

infinity?— Yes. 

27.758.  {Mr.  Melhr.)  Unless  houses  are  pulled  down 
ind  bigger  ones  built  P — We  find  the  tendency  of  that 
is  not  to  inorease  the  population  at  all  events. 

27,759-  But  snppose  yon  bnilt  higher  honaes?— Tes. 
Bereo  or  eight  honses  oome  dawn  and  one  large  house 
is  built  in  theAt  place. 

27.760.  Tiake  flats,  for  instance  P— Yes. 

27.761.  (Ohairman.)  Sorely  you  get  more  people  in  a 
Urge  maesof  flats  than  in  the  two  or  three  small  houses 
that  existed  there  hefore  the  flats  P — Yes,  that  may  be 
so  in  the  case  of  flats,  bnt  then  yon  must  take  the  other 
part  of  our  district  in  which  it  has  been  going  on  in 
another  way — Ohelsea — 'Where  seTen  or  eight  houses 
have  been  palled  down  and  one  moderate  sued  house 
bnilt  in  place  of  them. 

27.762.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  In  plaoe  of  seven  or  eight?— 
Tee,  in  some  cases  certainly. 

(Ifr.  ZtWer.)  Take  Font  Street. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  Those  flats  occupy  a  very  large  area. 

{Witneeg.)  In  Chelsea,  where  Font  Street  is,  as  the 
learned  counsel  said,  Cadogan  Square  and  all  that 
district  was  cOTered  with  very  small  houses,  and  we 
have  found  that  the  population  has  not  been  increased 
from  the  cause.  Of  oonrae  it  has  been  increased  in 
Westminster  here,  where  the  fiats  have  been  built. 

27.763.  {Ghairman.)  Have  you  at  all  tested  what  your 
popolation  iu  1937  will  be  If  you  took  the  population  in 
18dl  and  aj>plied  Lord  Balfour's  flgure  of  18-2  for  the 
deceimial  increase  P — Yes,  I  have. 

27.764.  What  does  that  work  out  to?~That  would 
give  us  537,351  persons. 

27.765.  That  is  an  enormons  differenoe— 537,361  P— 
Tes.  Uay  I  show  you  what  that  wonld  meanP 

27.766.  {Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  You  have  not  the  area 
to  pat  them  on  have  yon  ? — Exactly,  Ibat  is  so.  And 
may  I  show  you  what  that  would  mean.  That  would 
mean  a  density  of  11'79  persons  per  Rupply  throughout 
oar  district.  If  such  a  thing  could  happen  it  wonld 
ather  mean  that  the  8000  new  houses  must  contain  31 
persons  per  honse,  or  that  l^e  density,  taken  over  the 
whole  of  our  district,  must  bo  nearly  12  persons  per 
honse.    Such  a  thing  I  believe  is  nnlmown. 

27.767.  {Ohairman.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  rate 
of  increase  of  your  population  in  Chelsea  was  between 
1881  and  1891P~Y*b.  That  taken  on  tht  Water 
Examiner's  figures  is  IS'Ol.  That  would  be  onr 
proportion  of  the  18-2 1  take  it  your  Lordship  means. 

27.768.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  at.  In 
year  district  you  were  considerably  below  the  average 
of  18-2  P— Tes,  and  that  has  sunk  very  mnoh  since. 

37.769.  [Major-Oeneral  8coU.)  And  that  13  01  would 
ive  you  about  478,000  pei-sons  P — I  make  it  451,'29S — 
3-6. 

27.770.  13-6  is  not  your  decimal?— No,  13  01  is  mine. 

27.771.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  Do  you  supply  that  part  of 
London  near  Ashley  Gardens  P — Yes. 

27,778.  There  is  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  land 
unbuilt  upon  there,  is  there  notP — Kot  mucli  now. 
There  are  flats. 

27.773.  Whatever  it  is,  have  you  taken  it  into  your 
consideration  ? — ^Yes. 

27.774.  (Mr.  Be  Bo<sk  Farter.)  The  only  area  that  you 
have  of  any  size  is  that  south  of  Wormwood  Scmbbs  P 
—No,  that  is  not  in  onr  district.  Onr  district  is  South 
.Palham;  that  is  the  only  part  where  we  have  any 
■pace  except  the  small  area  at  ICillbank,  which  the 
County  Council  are  building  upon. 

27.775.  {Major-Omeral  Scott.)  Of  course,  your 
position  is  quite  exceptional  compared  with  the  other 
companies  P  —  Quite  exceptional.  Yon  see  we  are 
entirely  within  the  Metropolis.  We  are  surrounded  by 
other  companies  and  the  river,  and  we  have  only  this 
400  acres  that  oan  be  bnilt  upon. 

27.776.  {Chairman.)  Tour  figure  cornea  out  extra- 
ordinarily small.  I  see  yon  have  given  us  yonr 
eatifflated  population  in  1937  as  354,819  persons  P— -Tes. 

27.777.  As  ftgfeinst  687,861  vhioh  wonld  he  the  flffare 
upon  Lord  BiUonr*i  KVfMgt  dtonnUl  iaorwM  MTh. 


27,778.  And  451,295  which  would  be  the  increase  Mr.  G.  B. 
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upon  yoar  proportion  on  that  decennial  increase  P-> 
Yes. 

27.779.  So  that  if  yon  are  right  at  all,  it  must  ho 
that  you  are  in  quite  an  exceptional  position  P — ^We 
are,  from  that  oircumstance  tuat  ve  uve  only  thai 
400  acres  uncovered. 

27.780.  What  did  yon  estimate  your  population 
before  Itord  Balfour's  Commission  P— 375,000  for  the 
future. 

27.781.  Tes,  but  I  mean  the  population  in  1937  P— 
Yes,  :376,000.  Wo  find  there  have  not  been  so  many 
houses  bnilb  to  the  acre  as  we  caloulated  on,  and  we 
think  we  hare  revised  onr  population  on  the  1896 

Census  now  correctly. 

27.782.  Yon  estimated  this  upon  the  footing  of 
20  houses  to  the  acre  P — Yes  2U  houses  to  the  aore. 

27.783.  Ton  have  found,  in  fact,  only  17  or  18  have 
been  built  to  the  acre  P — Between  17  and  18. 

27.784.  ^niat  only  makes  a  difference  per  acre  of  three 
honses,  or  23}  persons  per  acre,  does  it.  It  makes  a 
difierence  of  three  houses  less,  and  7-75  persons  per 
house,  or  23^  persons  per  acre  fewer  P — ^Tea.  Bnt  then 
you  must  multiply  that  by  500. 

27.785.  Tes,  hut  per  acre  it  is  only  23  persons ;  that 
is  the  difl*erence  P — Yes. 

27.786.  And  then  you  mnltiplv  that  by  500?— I  see 
it  was  put  down  at  523  acres  then — which  is  a  trifie 
more — it  would  be  between  11,000  and  12,000  persons. 

27,7&7.  That  will  not  make  up  the  difference  P— No, 
that  will  not  quite. 

27.788.  Where  have  you  pared  down  ^our  estimate  P 
— ^Tou  see  we  have  corrected  onr  population  now  by  th  is 
1896  Censns  which  we  think  for  onr  district  is  the  most 
reliable  source  as  we  are  entirely  within  the  metropolis, 
and  as  that  Census  is  made  out  in  parishes,  and  wards 
of  parishes.  Of  course,  we  started  with  too  large  a 
population  then ;  that  has  since  been  corrected.  Our 
population  was  then  too  high,  it  had  been  returned  too 
nigh  we  know. 

27.789.  For  this  number  of  persons  that  you  have  now 
eat  down  to  354.819,  do  you  soy  you  will  only  want  to 
spend  350,000/.?— Tes. 

27.790.  How  do  yon  distribute  that  P— I  may  say  that 
that  expenditure  wonld  provide  for  a  considerably 
larger  population  than  that — veiy  considerably  larger. 
We  allocate  it  in  this  way : — Completion  of  piping  into 
the  new  Fulham  district,  17,0001.;  ordinary  expen- 
diture in  the  district  on  meters,  &c.,  30,000!. ;  extension 
of  district  mains,  lO.OOOf. ;  reservoirs  at  Putney,  and 
additional   main-power   from   Putney  to  Surbiton, 

97.0001.  ;    additional   pumping-powcr    at  Surbiton, 

20.0002.  :  additional  filt-ers  at  Surbiton,  25,0001.:  addi- 
tional storage,  151,0002.,  which  includes  raising  the 
banks  of  the  present  reservoirs  at  Uolesey. 

27.791.  Is  that  additional  storage  calculated  upon 
the  conditions  the  year  1898,  or  upon  what  con- 
ditions P — Ko,  because  we  say  that  we  shall  never 
exceed  onr  present  statutory  quantity  from  the  Thames. 
We  shall  never  get  up  to  it.  No  company  has  been  put 
under  such  conditions  for  their  existing  supply, 

27.792.  How  mairt'  gallons  do  yon  allow  for  your 
354;819  persons  P— What  do  yon  take  them  at  ?  How 
many  gallons  per  head?— That  storage  would  give 
them,  practically,  50  gallons  a  head. 

27.793.  I  am  not  upon  storage  ;  what  will  your 
supply  be  for  your  354,819  persona? — 17^  million 
gallons  would  be  50  gallons  per  nead,  just  upon,  which 
shows  that  this  estimate  is  absurdly  large.  It  wonld 
give  them  50  gallons  per  head. 

27.794.  17}  million  gallons  a  day  would  give  them 
50  gallons  per  head  per  day  P— Yes. 

27.795.  That,  of  course,  is  going  much  further  than 
Lord  Ualfonr's  Commission  thonght  necessary  P — At 
35  gallons  they  would  reqnire  12.418,000,  and  at  44^ 
gallons,  which  ia  the  highest  figure  appearing  in  the 
Water  Exnminer*a  reports— that  is  for  the  year  1897— 
15,789,000  would  be  required,  as  an  average. 

27.796.  What  did  you  distribute  in  1898  actually— 
what  was  your  highest  P  Give  me  your  average  for  the 
year,  and  your  average  for  the  highest  month,  and 
^onr  ftvmge  for  tiie  uigheit  week,  if  you  have  got 
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Mr,  G.  H      (Mr.  Riokards.)  It  is  in  the  Ijocal  Government  Board 
GiU.  Boport. 

S7^b.*99      {Chairman.)  It  is  in  the  Water  Examiner's  Report, 
is  it  ? 

(Mr.  Hickm-da.)  Yes. 

(C&otrman.)  Perhaps  yoa  frill  get  these  fignren  for  as 
when  we  rotnm. 

(After  a  short  adjoarnment.) 

27.797.  (Okairman.)  Tom  were  going  to  give  me  some 
figures? — Yes,  I  think  yonr  Lordship  asked  for  the 
daily  supply  of  the  mazimnm  month  in  tho  year  189S. 

27.798.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  asking  P— The 
average  daily  supply  in  the  year  1^8  waa  12,079,000 
gallons,  and  the  average  daily  supply  in  the  maximum 
month  was  13,225,000  gallons.  I  do  not  know  whether 
yonr  Lordship  wants  the  minimum  ndonth. 

27.799.  No,  I  do  not ;  the  maximum  is  enough.  I 
wanted  to  see  how  far  yon  were  below  what  you  were 
estimating  for  your  futnro  needs  in  1937.  Then,  your 
company  is  in  a  position,  certainly,  of  comparative 
safety  as  compared  with  all  the  ot^er  oompanies  P— 
Yes,  we  think  bo. 

27.800.  "Withont  further  powers,  yon  can  supply  dll 
your  wants  for  tho  next  40  years  i* — Yes,  and  have  a 
margin  of  4J  millions,  we  estimate. 

27.801.  {Major-Qeneral  Scott.)  Have  you  made  any 
estimate  with  regard  to  the  additional  expenditure  that 
would  be  required  if  you  were  placed  under  conditions 
as  to  storage  similar  to  thnse  of  the  Staines  Reservoirs  P 
— I  have  not  gone  closely  into  it,  but  I  believe  that  the 
174  millions  storage  for  that  would  cover  everything 
except  taking  the  basis  of  200  millions  overTeddington 
Weir  in  the  year.  At  100  millions,  we  should  have 
ample  storage,  and  if  yon  take  the  year  1893,  we  should 
have  more. 

27.802.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that.  Assuming  that  you 
wore  under  the  obligation  not  to  take  water  fVom  the 
Thames  whenever  the  flow  of  tho  river  was  200  millions, 
cr  less,  what  additional  expenditure  would  that  drive 
you  to  in  providing  for  storage  reservoirs  P — On  the 
basis  of  the  year  1893  ? 

27.803.  Yes?— That  I  cannot  say. 

27.804.  (GIiairvKin.)  Tou  see,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
frankly  that,  in  my  view.  Lord  Balfour's  Commission 
does  intend  that  storage  shall  be  suppIicKl  for  your 
existing  supply  as  well  as  for  any  possible  future 
supply? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  All  the  estimates  for  the  total  supply 
of  London  that  we  have  gjven  are  based  upon  that 
idea. 

{OhawmoM.  No,  because  I  understand  Mr.  Gill  to  say 
ho  has  never  calculated  

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  said  for  the  total  supply  of  London, 
I  mean  Mr.  Middleton  and  "Mr.  Hunter's  estimates. 

(Gkaiotnan.)  Yes,  Mr.  Middleton's  and  Mr.  Hunter's 
are.  These  separate  estimates  from  the  companies  I 
have  not  yet  cast  up.  Of  course,  they  ought  to  oome 
only  to  a  fraction  or  two  apart  Arom  Hr.  Middleton's 
estimate. 

27.805.  (Majm--Gen0i-al  Scott.)  How  would  that  future 
supply,  which  is  provided  for,  work  ont  per  million 
gallons  Bupplied.  Have  yon  made  that  out  at  ail  P— 
Storage,  do  you  mean  P 

27.806.  Tho  cost  of  supply.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
refer  you  to  the  table  in  Mr.  Lass's  compilation.  I 
believe  he  is  fairly  accurate  in  his  statements.  I  refer 
to  tho  table  on  page  9  of  the  return  for  December  31sb 
1897  and  March  Slst  1898.  You  see  that  yonr  company 
is  returned  as  incurring  an  expenditure  of  292*492.  for 
every  million  gallons  supplied  ? — Yes. 

27.807.  And  I  observe  it  is  the  highest  rat©  of  all 
the  companies  P — ^Yes,  that  would  be  so,  because  you 
see  wo  have  had  to  remove  our  works  twice. 

27.808.  Without  going  into  that,  have  you  at  all 
worked  out  the  rate  at  which  your  ftitnre  supply  would 
stand  on  the  basis  of  per  miUion  gallons  supplied  ? — 
"SOf  I  have  not. 

27.809.  You  Bee,  nnlesB  something  is  said  to  account 
in  some  way  or  another  for  the  incidenoe  of  this 
capital,  one  is  inclined  to  assume  that  if  it  hM 
eoBt  BO  much  to  supply  per  million  gallons  in  the 
past.  It  ought  to  oost  BomoUiing  like  that  to  supply 


in  the  future,  unlfiss  it  is  accounted  for  in.  some 
way.  Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  one  is  inclined 
to  ask  oneself  the  question,  why  should  the  company 
be  enabled  to  supply  at  a  lower  rate  per  million, 
gallons  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  ?  I  want  to 
know  if  ttut  account  has  been  made  outP— Ko,  it 
has  not  been  made  out.  We  have  made  out  no  such 
acconnt  as  that.  Bub  you  see  we  have  all  onr 
pluit  

(Bir  George  Bmce.)  Yon  see  here  the  expenditure  is 
put  at  360,000i. ;  how  many  million  gallons  is  tiist  to 
provide,  do  you  expect  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  4,710,000,  because  hia  average  for  thia 
year  was  12,079,000  a  day.  Ho  says  he  wiU  have  to 
provide  17J  millions,  take  one  from  tho  other,  and  that 
leaves  4,710,000. 

[Mr.  RUikarda.)  No,  ho  does  not  admit  the  17} 
millions. 

(Witneea,)  No,  I  do  not  admit  that. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  That  is  what  he  lookB  forward  to; 
that  is  what  he  will  provide. 

(Sir  George  Bi-we.)  Provide  that  with  an  expenditure 
of  350,000/. 

(Mr.  Pemhei:)  Yes,  and  if  you  look,  you  will  see  that 
works  out  ot  something  under  70,0001.  per  million,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  lot  of  his  work  is  done. 

27.810.  (McyoT'Omeral  Seott.)  This  lablo  ia  made  up 
on  per  million  gallons  supply,  totalling  up  the  whole 
supply  for  the  year,  and  dividing  the  expenditiure  hj 
that  amount  in  milhons  P — Yes. 

{Sir  George  Br^ioa.)  The  capital  expenditure. 

27.811.  (Major-Omm'al  Scott.)  You  have  not  done  it 
in  that  way  P — No,  I  have  not. 

(GJiairrmn.)  That  covers  a  lot  of  other  items,  main- 
tenance, management,  all  of  which  are  not  included. 

(Major-GeTtend  8eoU.)  That  is  all  brought  in. 

(GhairmaTi.)  Yes,  in  Lass's  table,  but  it  is  not  included 
in  his  item  of  360,0002. 

{Mr.  Pop6.)  I  think  Major-Goneral  Scott  got  that 
from  the  witness,  when  he  first  put  the  question  of 
2921.  per  million  gallons.  Ho  said  it  waa  a  largo 
figure  because  it  did  not  include  merely  the  works  at 
present  in  use,  but  the  worke  which  had  by  legislation 
and  otherwise  become  inoperative,  because  ^at  was 
the  whole  capital  expenditure  whetiier  available  for  the 
present  purposes  of  distribution  or  not. 

(Major-General  Scott.)  That  is  quite  an  argument 
that  may  be  brought  forward.  , 

(Mr.  Pope.)  And  I  understood  that  is  vhot  tho 
witnws's  uiswer  to  you  was. 

(Major-Oeneral  8c(M.)  That  is  what  one  •wunts  to 
understand.   One  wants  to  have  it. 

27.812.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Quite  so.   But  having  caught  it 
from  the  witness,  I  thought  it  was  not  irregular  lo 
suggest  it  again  to  see  whether  we  wero  Hght  or  not 
in  that  explanation.    (To  the  Witnetg.)  Ja  that  so  ? — 
really  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

27.813.  (Mr.  Pope )  Do  not  you  follow  what  General 
Scott's  point  is,  that  in  the  post  there  is  a  fi^ro  of 
2921.  per  million  gallons  supplied,  which  represents  the 
capital  per  million  gallons  supplied? — Yes. 

27.814.  Now,  does  that  represent  the  capital  actually 
available,  or  the  two  capitals  which  have  been  neces- 
sarily expended  by  your  company,  by  reason  of  their 
having  had  two  seta  of  works  to  construct  P — That 
means  the  capital  siaoe  the  Act  of  1852. 

27.815.  (Ohairman.)  Sinco  when  there  ha-re  been  no 
new  works  Gonstmcted  P — Yes,  we  had  to  remoTe  our 
intake  in  1852  to  Seething  Wells,  and  then  to  farther 
remove  it  to  Molesey  in  lEn'4. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  exactly  what  was  in  my  mind. 

27.816.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Then  in  yonr  opiaion, 
it  is  not  fair  to  contrast  this  expenditure  of  292*49/.  per 
million  gallons  in  the  past  with  the  expenditure  in  the 
future  ? — Not  at  all. 

(Ghavrman.)  Then  you  let.  in  the  County  Council 
argument  about  obsolete  works  and  obsolete  capital. 
(Mr.  Pope.)  No  doubt. 

27.817.  (Ohairman.)  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
(To  the  Witnefs.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  axipply  ,per 
head ;  you  have  found  the  average  supply  per  head 
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inereftsing,  have  yoa  not,  of  Iftte  ? — It  has  very  largely 
inoreaaed  in  the  last  seven  years. 

27.818.  How  do  you  account  for  that  P — Almost 
eutbely  from  the  fact  that  wo  have  been  bringing  our 
diBtrict  nnder  cons^ani  snpply.  We  began  in  the 
beginoing  of  1892, 1  think,  and  during  that  time  our 
ordlDary  waste  inspection  hag  been  allowed  to  lapse 
practically ;  our  house  to  house  waste  inspection  has 
been  giTen  up ;  our  inspectors  having  been  employed  ia 
looking  after  the  fittings  in  the  sub-district  that  was 
about  to  be  brought  under  constant  supply.  That  has 
now  been  completedf  and  we  are  now  vigorously 
prowoubing  onr  waste  inspection,  and  we  are  going  in 
nrf  aineh  nwre  largdy  for  the  systMi  of  Deacon's 
Tftste  water  meters. 

27.819.  What  is  that  system— I  do  not  know  it  P— 
Tea  take  a  small  district.  1  may  say  I  have  prepared 
a  table  which  will  illustrate  the  point. 

27.820.  Tou  shall  put  in  the  table  in  a  moment,  but 
will  you  first,  in  words,  explain  to  me  what  tho  Rystem 
is.  You  take  a  small  district;  what  then  -  —"We  take 
a  small  district  and  apply  one  of  these  w.aste  water 
meters  to  it.  The  whole  of  the  supply  to  tbat  district 
f^oefi  through  that  particnlar  meter,  and  a  clock' runs 
in  that  meter,  and  there  is  a  diagram  attached,  and  it 
ntomatioally  registers  tiie  snpply  from  hour  to  hoar 
tbroughont  ihe  24  hours.  Y«a  can  see  oxaofcly  what  is 
^ng  through*  Then  our  staff  of  waste  inspectors  go 
oat  at  nij^t,  between  12  midTiigbt  and  4  o'olook  in  the 
momittg,  I  tbink  it  is,  when  Uiere  is  roally  supposed 
to  be  no  legitimate  use  of  water  going  on,  and  they 
listen  at  the  stopcocks  of  tho  houses  and  endeavour  to 
find  out  where  water  is  running.  Where  tbey  find 
water  running,  they  make  a  note  of  the  house  in  their 
book, -and  inspect  it  the  next  day.  It  really  aToids 
hoose-toJionse  inspection. 

27.821.  What  ia  the  resnlt ;  how  has  that  water  been 
nmsing,  what  has  been  the  cause? — Then  they  find 
that  the  fitting  are  really  ont  of  order,  or  there  may 
have  been  legitimate  nse  <^  water.  It  is  explained  to 
them  in  the  hoqse  on  that  particnlar  occasion. 

27.822.  Do  yon  mean  that  there  are  any  nnmber  of 
hotuesirtiere,  for  instance,  a  tap  ia  alw^s  ninning  P — 
There  is  not  a  tap  always  mnning,  but  I  mean  the  tap 
is  running  to  waste. 

27.823.  {Sir  John  Dormgton.)  From  accident  P~From 
aocidenii  and  waste ;  I  mean  the  washer  is  cat  of 

order. 

27324.  {Chairman,}  And  therefore  there  is  dripping 
from  tho  tap  ? — ^Tes. 

27.825.  Does  that  amount  to  anything  sensible  in  the 
courao  of  the  day  P. — It  ia  enormous. 

27.826.  (Mr.  Il4ckards.)  Tou  will  see  in  the  table 
Mr.  Gill  proposes  to  put  in  we  show  the  reduction  P — In 
these  districts ;  these  are  all  in  Folham. 

27.827.  iCka'mmm.)  You  say  these  districts.  Will 
joa  pnt  thM  table  in  tben,  now  f — ^Yea. 

(The  wiintM  handed  in  TahJe.   See  Appendix  F,  6.) 

27.828.  Explain  what  the  table  is?— It  ia  to  show 
the  quantity  of  water  taken  in  that  part  of  Fulham 
where  we  usually  get  our  increased  number  of  supplies, 
and  tbe  honaes  we  think  will  bo  aboutthe  same  class  as 
they  are  at  jnusent ;  and  we  find  th^  that,  under  this 
Deacon  waste  water  system,  without  bothering  the 
inhabitants  very  much  by  making  a  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  the  houses  whero  waste  is  going  on,  we  bring  the 
consumption  down  to  18'6  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

27.829.  {Sir  Jolm  Doi-ington.)  lliis  is  tho  district 
which,  in  your  opinion,  ia  effectively  supervised? — 
Xlfiectively  sapervised. 

27.830.  It  does  not  matter  what  your  machinery  ia ; 
it  so  happens  it  is  Deacon's  waste  water  meter  ?— x  es. 

27331.  It  is  a  district  which  is  properly  supervised  P 
-Yes. 

27332.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Have  yon  got  constant  snpply 
now  P—Evray  where. 

27333.  Can  yon  toll  mo  at  all  the  difiercnce  between 
tho  old  system  and  the  constant  supply  in  respect  of 
waste?— We  can  hardly  do  so  yet.  We  only  brought 
our  district  finally  nnder  conatant  supply  at  the  end  of 
last  year ;  but  we  know,  of  course,  under  a  constant 
snpply  in  times  of  drought,  or  in  times  of  trout,  tho 
waste  is  veiy  much  greater  than  under  the  old  eyfttcm. 

27,834.  Oan  you  givo  mo  any  estimate  for  any  parish 
in  your  district  with  regard  to  the  difibrence  between 


the  state  of  things  now  and  the  old  state  of  things  P —  Afn  G.  ff. 
No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot.   Of  conrse,  now  we  have  the  Oill. 
district  under  constant  supply,  we  hope  by  effective  — 

waste  supervision  to  bring  the  quantity  down  very  S7Feb.'ll9 
materially.    I  think  these  particular  districts  prove  ■ 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

27,b35.  Then  you  can  give  mo  no  estimate  at  all  ? — 1 
am  afraid  I  cannot. 

2733^-  Hot  even  a  rough  estimate  ? — No,  I  should 
uot  like  to,  really. 

27.837.  {Chtirman.)  You  have  put  in  a  table  contain- 
ing 11  dislriotaP— Yes. 

27.838.  And  a  total  number  of  7,349  houses  P— Yes. 

27.839.  I  see  you  have  reckoned  the  population  there, 
not  at  7"75,  but  at  6*9  per  supply  f — Yes,  Decanse  these 
districts  are  all  within  oertfun  wards  of  the  pariah  of 
Fulham,  and  that  gives  you  the  average  population  in 
those  wards.  It  has  no  connexion  with  tho  general 
question  of  population  at  all. 

27.840.  Then  yon  bring  out  tho  average  daily  supply 
and  the  average  per  head? — Yes. 

27,8*1.  The  average  of  all  the  11  diatricta  being  18-6  P 
— Yee. 

27,842.  Con  you  tell  me  what  it  was  before  yon  got 
effective  supervision  P— The  district  engineer  iaHIh  me 
in  some  oases  double. 

^,843.  (JTi-.  Uellor.)  Before  effective  snperriaion  P— 
Before  effective  waste  supervision. 

27.844.  {Sir  John  Doriitgton,)  Gould  you  give  tbat 
with  regard  to  any  one  of  these  numbers— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6  or  7  P— Yes. 

27.845.  {Gkavi-7nan.)  The  engineer  will  do  that  P— Yes, 
and  that  can  be  put  in  if  you  wish. 

{CJubii-man.)  Yes,  itwill  be  very  convenient  if  we  could 
have  it. 

27.846.  {Sir  John  Doritigton.)  Take  any  one  of  them  P 
—I  am  afraid  we  have  not  got  it  here ;  but  we  can  get  See 
that  ini'ormation.   We  can  put  it  in  to-morrow  if  you  S6,049. 
wish  it. 

27347.  (Major-General  Scott.)  What  ahonld  be  added 
to  the  18'^  to  represent  trade  supplies  over  the  district  P 
— In  these  diate'iots  we  hare  read  the  meters  before 
taking  those,  and  t^solntoly  deducted  the  trade  supplies. 

27348.  AssUmingi^vu  manttged  to  reduce  all  your 
district  for  domestic  supplies  to  18*6  ^lons  per  head, 
how  mqch  more  would  nave  to  be  added  to  represent 
the  trade  supplies' of  the  whole  district?— I  suppose 
25  per  cent.;  but  we  do  not  at  all  expect,  I  may  say, 
to  rednoQ  it  to  18*6  per  head  all  through  the  district. 
This  figure  of  18'6  is  exclusive  of  meter  supplies,  i*oad 
watering  and  fiuahing ;  but  it  does  include  laundries 
and  other  trades  and  businesses  using  extra  water,  but 
n3t  supplied  br  meter,  ao  that  there  is  some  slight  amall 
charge  for  trade  purposes  other  than  those. 

27.849.  (Jlfr.  Sfdlor.)  Does  it  include  stables  P— Yea. 

27.850.  {Ghairmati.)  And  gardens  if  there  are  any  P— 
Yes. 

27.851.  {^fnjor-Qeneral  ScoH.)  "What  is  your  present 
daily  snpply  P — 43  gallons  per  bend  for  1898. 

27.852.  iChairnian.)  Over  thQ  whole  district?— 43 
gallons  per  head  over  the  whole  district. 

27.853.  What  is  the  total  multiplied  by  the  popula- 
tion P_12,079.000  gallons. 

27.854.  What  do  you  think  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
reduction  of  that  quantity  would  be  if  yon  applied  that 
system  of  Deacon's  meters  all  through,  and  did  your 
best  with  it  P — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  dare  aay 
wo  could  get  it  down  to  30  or  35  gallons  a  head. 

27.855.  What  would  that  represent  in  a  lump  P— 
About  one-sixth  off— about  two  million  gallons  off. 

27.856.  {Sir  George  Sruce.)  Was  not  the  supply  a 
good  deal  above  the  average  in  1898,  when  it  was  very 
dry  weather? — It  was  above  the  average,  but  it  was 
leas  than  tbe  supply  of  1897 ;  at  Icaat  oar  district  was. 
That  is  veiy  easily  accounted  for,  becanae  the  hot 
weather  of  1898  came  late  ;  it  came  after  the  London 
season  woa  finiahedr— aftw  Parliament  had  riaen — and 
there  was  not  nearly  the  use  of  water  in  our  diatriot 
that  there  would  have  been  if  the  drought  had  come 
earlier. 

27.857.  What  was  your  supply  per  head  before  the 
great  Croat,  when  things  were  in  their  normal  condition 
—in  the  year  189t  or  1893  P— 40  gallons. 
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27,868.  Wm  it  so  mnch  u  that?— -It  luui  been  in- 
ereasing  since  the  year  1891— unoe  the  oonstuit  rapply 
began. 

27.859.  (Major-Omeral  8eoU.)  Tour  ayerage  for  some 
years  past  is  eomething  over  48  gallons  a  head  P — ^Yes. 

27.860.  {Sir  George  Bruce,)  They  must  hare  had  too 
much  -water  ? — Tea. 

27.861.  (Chairman.)  The  difference  between  that  and 
yonr  18  6  is  flo  euormouB  that  it  inspireB  one  with  a 
little  distraat  about  these  figures  P — I  do  not  say  that 
we  can  get  it  down  to  18'6  all  over  the  district. 

27.862.  Why  not  elsewhere,  if  you  can  pet  it  down 
in  Fulhain  P — This  is  on  one  class  of  houses  in  Fulham. 

27.863.  (Jfr.  De  Boeh  Pflrt&r.)  What  is  the  rateable 
value  of  this  pwrtioular  area  P — I  shonld  think  you  may 
take  it  about  SOI. 

27.864.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  And  it  is  just  in  that  class  of 
house  that  the  most  waste  takes  place,  is  it  notP — 
should  not  like  to  say  that. 

27.865.  (Ghairman.)  In  the  good  houses  there  surely 
is  not  much  waste  P — I  am  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal. 
You  886,  in  the  older  houses,  the  fittings  are  old ;  and 
in  these  houses  the  fittings,  though  they  are  not  of  a 
Tery  good  class,  perliaps,  ai'e  compaj^tively  new  in  this 
part  of  Lho  district. 

27.866.  {Mr.  Do  Boch  Porter.)  And  there  would  bo 
fewer  hatha  in  this  district,  would  there  not? — Each  of 
these  houses  has  two  water-closets,  a  hath,  and  high 
service. 

27.867.  {Chairman.)  But  you  cannot  charge  itP  — 
!No,  we  cannot  charge  it. 

27.868.  It  is  so  staggering  to  have  a  supply  in  fact 
of  ^  gallons  per  head,  I  think,  you  say  tnroughoot 
your  district  and  only  18'6  in  this  particular  district  P 
— That  is  excluding  trade. 

27.869.  Ton  add  one-fourth  for  trade  P— Yes. 

27.870.  Oue*fourth  would  be  4^  which  added  to  the 
18-6  makoB  23,  and  23  is  about  half  of  43  P— This  was 
to  show  the  sort  of  supply  we  should  have  to  give  in 
the  part  of  the  disizict  we  expect  our  increased  supplies 
from  in  Fulhain. 

27.871.  ISvi-John  Dorington.)  Ton  hare  been  inspect- 
ing your  houses  recently  whwe  yon  have  introdxtoed 
constant  supply;  whathafl  been  the  result  of  that 
inspection  F— In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  we  find 

the  fittings  very  defective. 

27.872.  And  do  you  succeed  in  getting  these  defects 
remedied  P — To  a  very  large  extent  we  do.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  turn  on  the  constant  supply  until  80  per  cent, 
have  complied  with  the  regulations  respecting  fittings. 

£7,873.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  it 
done  P — Wo  have  had  very  considerable  difficulty. 

27,8^4.  Practically  yon  have  achieved  your  object  P 
— Yes.  Of  course,  wo  do  not  turn  on  the  constant 
supply,  as  I  say,  till  the  statutory  number  of  80  per 
cent,  bias  been  complied  with. 

27.876.  {Chairman.)  Why  have  you  picked  out  these 
11  districts,  can  you  give  us  a  bimilar  table  for  any 
other  district  P — No,  this  is  solely  for  the  sake  of  our 
increase  of  8,000  supplies  which  wo  estimate,  and  these 
districts  arc  in  the  wards  of  the  jiarish  in  which  these 
new  supplies  will  be  situate. 

27,870.  But  if,  in  the  rest  of  ;oar  district  we  are  to 
expect  not  only  43  gallons  per  head  per  day,  but 
possibly  an  increase  upon  that  going  np  to,  1  do  not 
know  what,  that  would  quite  counterbalance  this  small 
number  oF  8,000  houses  ? — We  think  when  we  apply 
this  system  lo  our  district  as  we  hope  to  eventually — 
we  are  extending  it  now  in  the  eastern  part  of  onr 
district— that  wo  hhall  reduce  that  43  gallons  most 
materially. 

27.877.  Havo  you  been  able  to  reduce  the  43  gallons 
anywhere  else,  except  in  tbeso  11  districts  P  —  No, 
because  wo  have  only  jnsi  started  this  year. 

27.878.  I  only  u-antod  to  know  the  facts.   You  have 
not  Uien  ?— No. 

27.879.  {Mr.  MeVor.)  I  understand  this  is  a  house 
to  house  inspection  ?  —  This  is  an  inspection  nnder 
the  Deacon  system. 

{Chairm:m.)  They  listen  to  the  meter  at  night. 

27.880.  {Mr.  Melior.)  What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
does  i>be  meter  at  the  mains  tell  you  at  which  house 
the  leakage  is  takin&r  plase  P— The  meter  does  not  The 


inspectors  go  round  and  listen  at  each  house,  and 
where  they  near  water  going,  thevy  make  an  inspeot- 
tion. 

27381.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  That  is  after  having 
discovered  that  within  a  onrtain  district  the  metw 
indicates  waste  P — Exactly. 

27.882.  Then  the  meter  only  indicatee  that  in  a 
certain  district  there  is  waste  P~In  a  certain  district. 

27.883.  Then  you  have  to  follow  that  np  by  finding 
where  the  waste  is  P— Yes,  by  making  a  idght  inspection. 

27.884.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Supposing  a  mam  is  d^ective, 
woald  the  meter  show  that  in  the  same  vtij  P— Yea,  we 
have  disoovered  an  enormous  number  of  leakages  in 
that  way— small  Images. 

27.885.  Are  your  mains  simply  oast  iron  pipes  without 
linmg  or  are  th^  lined  >  Do  they  line  them  at  all  with 
anything  P— They  are  whitened  with  white  compositioa 
—lime  white. 

27.886.  (Ghairman.)  That  leads  me  to  ask  yon  at  once 
—although  it  is  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  ideas— would 
you  suggest  that  any  additional  powers  for  preventing 
waste  are  desirablia  in  tiie  interests  of  the  public 
generally,  and  of  the  water  companies  in  partioukrP— 
1  think  it  has  been  snggested.  The  matter  has  nob 
been  pressed  fcvward,  bat  the  engineers  of  the  company 
have  suggested  it. 

27.887.  Now  is  your  time  to  press  forward  anything? 
— The  engineers  of  the  company  did  go  into  that  some 
yean  ago,  but  the  matter  has  never  come  to  a  head 
yet. 

27.888.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  offer  us  any 
suggestions  P— I  am  afraid  not. 

27.889.  {Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  Have  you  made  any 
calculation  of  the  financial  i-esults  of  a  partiouhir 
saving,  say  5  million  gallon  per  day  in  the  water 
supply  of  any  district  P— No,  I  have  not. 

27.890.  That  is  the  point  of  view  whicb  particularly 
bears  on  our  inquiry  P— Yes. 

37.891.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Do  you  pump  less  water  in 
consequence  of  the  saving?  Supposing  you  Me  able 
to  check,  as  you  told  my  Lord,  in  tho  11  distriots  you  do 
check  the  waste  and  you  have  rfsduced  the  supply  to  a 
certain  quantity  in  consequence,  havo  you  pumped  less 
in  consequence  of  that  P— To  that  extent  undoubtedly 
wo  havo. 

{Chairman.)  The  saving  is  enormous. 

27.892.  {MajoT-Getwral  Scott.)  Would  it  bo  possible 

to  make  out  a  statement  showing  the  financial  saving  

showing  the  prosent  value  of  the  saving  of  5  million 
^llons  a  day  between  this  and  1937P— fam  afraid  it 
would  be  rather  difficult,  T  dare  say  it  oould  be  done. 

27.893.  On  the  basis  of  your  present  expenditure, 
assuming  jour  supplies,  were  reduced  by  5  million 
gallons  a  day  between  this  and  1937  what  would  bo  the 
financial  result  P—I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  out  tho  saving  in  pumping  and  other  chaises. 

27.894.  (Cliairmin.)  It  would  be  a  saving  in  pnmplug 
only;  it  wouM  be  only  one  item P— Fnmpmff  and 

filtration. 

27.895.  {Mujor-Ge)iaral  SeoU.)  There  would  be  a 
saving  in  capital  expenditure  P— Yes,  we  ahoald  not 
require  so  much  storage. 

27.896.  You  would  not  require  suoh  an  extension  o*" 
works  P — No. 

(Mr.  rember.)  You  might  sare  the  whole   of  that 

3o0,000/. 

27.897.  (Chairmj.n.)  It  seems  very  ab.sard  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  should  be  spent  in 
order  to  enable  people  to  let  their  water  run  to  waste. 
(To  the  witncse.)  You  have  actually  no  sugf^^estion  to 
make  to  us  as  to  how  this  waste  might  be  prevented  ? 
—By  extending  this  system  of  waste  water  meters,  no 
doubt  it  can  bo  prevented. 

27.898.  You  mean  that  the  companies  have  got  the 
powers  in  their  own  hands  if  they  choose  to  exercise 
them  ?— Certainly,  and  we  are  exercising  them  now. 
My  Board  have  authorised  nine  more  districts  now  to 
be  put  under  this  system  immediately,  and  they 
propose  extending  it  over  tho  whole  of  the  district. 

{3fr.  Poj)«.)  Of  course,  the  Deacon  meter  is  familiar 
to  us  all  in  Liverpool  and  the  North ;  it  detects  ^e 
waste,  but  it  does  not  prevent  it,  of  course. 

{WiHuu.)  No. 
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(]ir.  Pamher.)  Tor  tb»t  we  want  all  those  regnlations 

ofBrtdford. 

27.899.  [Chairman.)  Too  hare  not  to  CQmplain  in  jonr 
district,  of  what  we  hare  heard  takea  place  in  the  East 
London  district,  namely,  fittiugB  being  pat  ia  th^  are 
not  EfttiBfactOTT'  to  you  to  start  with,  and  makiDg  the 
nmnd  of  a  whole  street  of  houses  P — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  qaite  applicable  to  onr  district.  Of  course,  the 
fittings  pnt  iu  in  oar  district  in  the  poore;*  parts  are 
not  parbionlarlj  satisfaotory ;  they  might  be  better 
vndoabtedly. 

27.900.  {Mr.  ifellor.)  HaTe  yott  any  power  to  require 
better  fittings  P — No ;  under,  the  Begulalions  we  aro 
bound  to  pass  fittings,  if  they  du  not  leak ;  if  they  do 
uot  waste  water. 

27.901.  {Sir  John  Boringion.)  Yon  have  a  common 
form,  I  think,  ennmerating  all  ordinary  defooti  P — Yes. 

27.902.  And  yon  make  a  mark  gainst  the  defects  yoa 
have  found  in  a  particular  house  r-— Yes. 

27,603.  Hare  you  got  that  form  9 — No,  that  is  obsolete 
Tioir.  Oar  district  i«  under  constant  supply,  'that 
form  is  oaly  fcerred  now  where  there  are  defects  in  the 

fittings. 

27.904.  It  enumerates  all  the  possible  defects  in  the 

hoaae  P — ^Yes. 

27.905.  But  only  certain  ones  are  applicable  to  that 
particular  house  P— Te«,  they  are  marked  with  a  star. 

27,90ti.  {Mr,  Imwia.)  Soppoae  you  have  tbo  power  to 
insist  upon  superior  fittings  being  introduced,  would 
not  that  be  a  great  advantage  P — Certainly,  no  doubt. 

27,90'/.  Is  there  any  reason  why  yon  should  not 
obtain  such  powers  P— No,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  tbem,  I  am  sni-e. 

27.908.  (Chairman.)  There  must  be  a  limit  to  that, 
must  not  there  P  You  must  not  put  ujion  a  small 
householder  and  a  small  house,  an  unreasonable 
eipense  ? — No. 

27.909.  {Mr.  LemU  )  Can  yon  explain  how  it  ia  that 
in  Birmiagbam,  the  consumption  per  h«ad  is  bo  low  as 
compared  with  other  places  P — No,  I  cumot.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

27.910.  Has  that  anythiUff  to  do  with  the  superior 
class  of  fittings  do  you  thine  P — It  may  be  so,  I  cannot 

Bay. 

£7,911.  Or  do  you  think  it  is  due  to  better  euper- 
Tision  ? — Of  coarse,  in  our  district  we  admit  that  during 
the  last  seven  years  the  fittings  hare  been  noijU'cted, 
while  we  have  been  bringing  ue  district  under  fioustant 
sapply,  and  the  supply  has  gone  up  abnormally. 

27.912.  [Mr.  Mellor.)  Have  yon  any  houses  without 
ciaioma,  ao  far  as  you  know  ? — There  may  be  a  dozen 
or  so.  but  I  really  do  not  know  of  any  now. 

27.913.  {Major-General  Scott.)  No  houses  without 
cisterns  ? — None  that;  I  know  of  without  cisterns. 
There  may  be  a  lew  in  the  district — very  few  in  our 
dbtrict. 

27.914.  How  do  you  menage  to  maintain  cistema  so 
completely,  ooosideriug  that  other  companies,  like  the 
£ast  Loudon,  hare  got  an  enormous  number  of  houses 
withoat  cisterns  P — We  have  always  insisted  on  it. 

27,916.  {Chairm'in.)  And  yonr  local  authorities  have 
not  insisted  the  other  way  P — I  have  heard  cases  in 
which  they  did  not  like  it,  but  we  have  sud  that  we 
would  not  lay  the  water  on  unless  a  oistom  was 
provided. 

27.916.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Supposing  they  removed 
a  ciatcm  from  a  house,  coi:>ld  yon  out  cff  the  supply 
until  another  cistern  was  replaced  P— That  is  rather  a 
matter  of  law,  but  I  think  so. 

27.917.  Apparently  in  the  East  London  that  is  uot 
the  case  P — If  there  was  waste  we  could  certainly,  but 
perhaps  it  is  doubtful. 

27,yi8.  (Major-General  Scolt.)  I  think,  under  the  Act 
of  1871,  nnloi'S  a  house  is  {ovvided  with  proper  fittings 
you  cau  cut  off  the  supply  P— Yes,  unless  it  is  provided 
with  proper  fittings. 

27.919.  {Chairman.)  Proper  fittings  include  cisterns ; 
we  had  that  thrashed  out  before.' — Our  own  Act  of 
1852  provides  that  there  shall  bo  a  oistem  in  each 

hoaee. 

27.920.  Yes;  but  does  it  provide,  if  the  cistern 
disappears  from  any  accident,  that  yon  may  out  off  the 
>Qp^  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  provides  v>t  that  case 


exactly.   Of  oonrse,  where  there  is  waste, 

provide  that  we  oan  turn  off  the  water. 


it 


does  Mr,  G.  H 

OiU. 


27.921.  {Mr.  Bicha/rda.)  Under  the  Act  of  1871,  if  s7Feb.'99 
any  person's  fittings  are  "out  of  order,  or  not  as  ■ 

"  prescribed,  the  company  mav  by  notice  in  writing 
*'  require  snoh  person  wittun  24  hours  after  the  date 
**  of  service  of  such  notice  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
"  repaired  so  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  water."  That 
is  only  waste  of  water  P— 8till,  if  it  ww  a  waste  arising 
from  the  oistem,  I  suppose  we  could  insist  on  it. 

{Chairman.)  Want  of  a  cistern  will  not  produce 
waste. 

(Jfr.  lAiiler)  A  cistern  is  a  **  fitting  "  nnder  the  inter- 
pretation clatise. 

{Mr.  Uiekarda.)  "Fitting"  does  include  a  cisteru. 

{Chairman.)  Yes.  We  have  had  that  question  before 
ns,  and  it  was  answered  in  that  way ;  but  I  do  not  Lij)w 
whether  it  depended  upon  some  special  Act. 

27.922.  {Mr,  De  Bock  Porter.)  Was  your  company  the 
first  to  deal  witli  waste  in  this  way  P — No,  I  think  not. 
I  think  the  Lambeth  dealt  with  it  some  years  n>go.  I 
think  they  were  rather  the  pioneers  of  this  Deacon 
system. 

(Chairman.)  1  do  not  think  we  had  this  reduction  to 
18  gallons  a  head  shown  us  anywhere  as  yet.  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

27.923.  (3fr.  Mellor.)  Is  it  necosaary  to  take  up  the 
street  to  use  this  meter  P--Jast  to  a  very  small  extent, 
to  make  the  necessary  connections. 

27.924.  (Chairman.)  Where  does  this  meter  stand  in 
the  street  P — Under  the  ground,  in  a  box. 

27.925.  In  a  manhole  P — Yes,  in  a  manhole,  with  a 
box  and  a  cover.    It  is  under  the  footway  frequently. 

27.926.  (Mr.  MpUot.)  Have  yon  manholes  in  the 

footways  P — Yea. 

27.927.  {Chairman.)  And  where  does  the  insDeotor  go 
at  night  uid  listen,  because  this  is  a  ghastly  piotnre  P— 
He  listens  at  the  stop-cock  ontside  the  house  with  a 

stethoscope. 

27.928.  Have  they  to  go  down  into  the  area  of  tilio 
house  ?— Not  as  a  rule,  my  Lord.  The  stop-cock  is  in 
the  pavement. 

27,P29.  (Major- OctwhuI  Sfco«.)  I  think  you  will  find, 
if  you  refer  to  the  1871  Act,  section  29,  that  you  have 
power  tocause  cisterns  to  be  put  iu.  It  reads  :  "  Where 
•'  in  nny  such  district  the  fittings  of  any  person  are 
"  out  of  order,  or  not  as  preacril)ed,"  and  cisterns  are 
prescribed  in  your  Act,  are  they  notP — They  are 
prescribed  by  our  Act  of  1852. 

27.930.  Then  a  section  follows  to  show  bow  such 
deficiencies  may  be  prevented  P — Yee. 

[Cliaiiman.)  We  hare  had  this  before  va  already. 

(Witneng.)  These  are  prescribed  fittings  under  the 
Begttlations  made  under  this  Act  of  1871.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  thing  about  cisterns  being  a  pre- 
scribed fitting  there.  The  section  to  which  Major- 
General  Scott  has  called  attention,  29,  of  the  Metropolis 
Watei-  Act,  1871,  provides  that  the  prescribed  fittings 
must  be  put  in,  but  the  prescribed  fittings,  I  think, 
are  the  fittings  prescribed  under  the  Regnlations  of 
1871 — the  Kegalations  made  under  this  1871  Metropolis 
Water  Act,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  cistern  is  a 
prescribed  fitting  under  those  regulations. 

(3fr.  Mdlor.)  I  think  not. 

{Mr.  CloAtds  SaggdUay.)  Section  3  of  the  Act  says 
that  '*  pxesnribed  means  prescribed  by  any  regulations 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Act. 

27.931.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  Does  that  supersede 
your  private  Act  P — No,  I  think  not.  Our  private  Act 
provioes  that  there  shall  be  cisterns.  This  is  merely 
a  reference  to  the  fittings  prescribed  under  the 
regulations  made  under  this  Act. 

27.932.  (Chairman.)  I  see  you  want  to  contradict 
something  that  has  been  said  by  some  other  witness.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  need  go  into  the  details  about  what 
Mr.  Gorame  has  said,  or  what  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  has 
said?— They  are  really  only  joat  small  matters  of 
detail — mutters  of  account.  I  think  we  could  settle 
that  all  with  Mr.  Gomme  without  troubling  your 
Lordship, 

27.933.  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  you  will  P— They 
are  merely  clerioal  errors. 
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27,9S4.  As  I  nnderatand  yon,  -np  to  1862  yon  obuged 
58  you  liked — put  your  own  value  P — ^Yei. 

27.935.  Ill  1852  annaal  Titlue  was  liiade  Hit  bask  of 
yonr  charge  P— Yea. 

27.936.  How  did  yon  ascertain  the  aonaal  value  after 
18fi2P— That  is  rather  difficult  to  Bfty  now.  I  think 
we  took  the  rent  as  our  guide. 

27.937.  You  took  bhe  rent  as  your  guide,  but  yon  did 
not  adhere  to  it  striotily,  I  BupposeP— No,  we  did  not 
go  np  to  the  full  in  a  number  <tt  oases. 

27.938.  Then  came  Dobbs'  case  P— Yes. 

27.939.  Which  said  that  annual  value  meant  the  net 
rateable  value  P— Yea. 

27,94i0.  What  effect  had  that  npon  your  cbargea. 
Did  it  raise  them  or  lower  Uvem  P— The  net  value  or 
rateable  value  when  we  came  to  rateable  value,  do  you 
mean  P 

27.941.  Nftt  valne  is  net  rateable  value  ?— So  it  was 
defined  by  tint  Aot. 

27.942.  Dobbs'  cose  and  Torrens*  Act  are  exactly  the 
same  in  effect.'  They  decided  that  you  were  not  to 
take  the  grosa  estimated  vaino,  but  the  net  rateable 

.  TahieP— Yes. 

27.943.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  when  Sobba* 
case  was  decided  did  yon  alter  yonr  rates  P — At  once. 

27.944.  Did  you  raise  them  or  lower  them,  or  both  ? 
— We  lowered  all  the  small  property  nearly.  It  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  small  property  very  greatly, 
because  it  brought  a  great  number  of  houses  down 
below  30L  a  year.  We  lost  ail  the  ohurgea  for  B^rioea. 
l^en  it  had  the  effect  of  raising  others. 

27.945.  (Mr.  A.  Bock  Porter.)  On  the  whole,  did 
you  gain  or  lose  ? — As  a  whole  we  gained. 

27.946.  (Chairman.)  Then  Dobbs  has  been  made  a 
hero  of  by  mistake  apparently  P— Quite  so. 

(Kr.  PopB.}  In  Chelsea. 

127,947.  {Ohairman.)  And  we  had  it  in  the  same  way 
with  regud  to  other  companies.    (To  ih»  vilnB$9.) 

Then  came  Torrena'  A  ct  P — Yes. 

27.948.  Which,  as  I  understand  it — though  yon  seem 
to  take  a  different  view — simply  declared  as  general 
law  what  Dobbs'  case  had  decided  already  in  a  paiti- 
onlar  case,  namely,  that  the  rateable  vune  was  the 
annual  value  under  the  Act  of  1852  P — Yes,  it  so 
cbfinedit.  , 

27.949.  It  declared  it  rather  thui  defined  it  P— Yes. 

27.950.  Upon  that  what  did  yon  doP— We  imme- 
diately pnti  our  charge—— 

(Ifr.  Litller.)  What  that  Act  did  was  to  bind  the 
Gompanies  by  the  actual  assessment  appearing  in  the 
companies'  hooks.  That  was  the  distinction  made. 
It  took  away  any  question  from  the  magistrate  as  to 
what  was  the  annual  value  or  the  rateable  value,  aud-it 
bound  everybody  b;  what  appeared  on  the  valuation 
list  as  being  Hie  rateable  valne. 

{3fr.  Pomt^r.)  The  only  evidence. 

{Mr.  LiUler.)  That  was  the  only  evidence — ^which 
could  not  be  got  away  from. 

{Ohairman.)  That  was  only  a  matter  of  evidence  ;  it 
made  no  difference  in  principle. 

(Mr  TAttler.)  I  sav  it  was  a  matter  of  evidence,  and 
then  they  declare{{  tha  only  evidence  should  be  the 
valuation  list  itself  as  it  is  arrived  at  by  varioos 
assessment  oommitteea. 

(CAotnnan.)  In  Dobbs'  case  it  had  also  been  decided 
that  the  net  n^eable  value  was  to  be  taken. 

(Jfr.  LvtHer,)  It  left  it  open  fax  the  magistrate  to 
dedde  what  it  was.   That  was  the  only  difiOTence. 

(Chairman.)  It  simplified  matters. 

(Witness.)  Perhaps  I  might  say — I  think  it  would  be 
interesting — that  I  heard  Lord  Bramwell  himself  say 
after  he  had  given  that  judgment— in  the  course  of  % 
few  weeks  afterwards — that  he  had  never  intended  net 
value  and  rateable  value  as  shown  by  the  parish  books 
to  be  one  and  the  aame  thing ;  but  it  was  so  defined  by 
Torrens'  Act,  of  course,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

{Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  Lord  Bram- 
well did  mean  then  by  net  value,  because  I  know  no 
medium  between  net  aud  gross. 

(3fr.  Liltli^:)  It  meaus  what  Dobbs  meant  at  the 
most. 


27.951.  (Ghoiirman,)  Did  Lord  Bramwell  go  round  to 
all  the  water  companies  and  tell  them  wia?— Ko,  I 
merely  heard  it  in  a  speech  he  made. 

(Mr.  lUekard:)  He  wrote  to  "The  Times*'  on  the 
subject,  I  believe,  my  Lord. 

(Witness.)  Yes. 

27.952.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand,  aa  soon  as 
Torrens'  Act  was  passed,  you  felt  it  incumbent  on  you 
to  screw  np  all  your  water  charges  P — We  had  to  screw 
snoh  an  immense  number  of  them  down,  that  the 
direotors  felt  that  thev  had  no  alternative  but  to  take 
the  rateable  valne  right  through. 

27.953.  No  oltemativo  yon  sayP  Your  Act  fixes 
yonr  maximum  charge  at  so  much  per  annual  value? 
—Yea. 

27.954.  But  yon  were  not  bound  to  charge  right  up 
to  the  maximum  P— iNo,  we  were  not  bound  to. 

27.955.  But  yon  felt  it  your  dnty  to  yourselves  to 
charge  the  maximum  in  each  case  r — Yea ;  and  to  our 

shareholders. 

27.956.  Just  let  me  take  a  particular  e^cample.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  was  charged  in  lS-i5  upon,  1  will  take 
a  house  as  an  example,  So.  30,  Queen  Aune's  Gate- 
Queen  Anne's  Square  it  was  called  then.  That  was  before 
Dobbs'  case— before  the  Act  of  ia52  P— 1  do  not  think 
I  can  say,  unless  it  is  in  l^e  evidence  of  1852.  I  am 
afraid  1  cannot  answer  that  unless  it  is  in  the  Bine 
Book. 

27.957.  I  suggest  to  you  that  3^  6s.  Od.  was  the 
amount  you  charged  for  water  rent  by  agreement  in 
1845  on  that  house  ? — Yea,  that  may  be  so. 

27.958.  Then  in  1878  the  water  rent  I  find  jumps  up 
to  SI.  IQs.  Od.  for  the  same  house.  Can  yon  at  aU 
account  for  that  P — Not  at  all  my  T^ord,  unless  I  

27.959.  (Mr.  Melhr )  Was  it  the  superior  quality  of 
the  water  P — Well,  of  courae  the  quality  of  the  water 
would  have  been  very  greatly  improved,  no  doubt, 
between  1845  and  1878.  We  had  a  very  largo  capital 
expenditnre. 

27.960.  (Chaii-man,)  In  1884  the  rateable  value 
having  been  increased  by  111.,  did  the  water  rate  jninp 
up  to  101. 12«.  Od.  P~I  cannot  say. 

27,9^.  These  ore  facts  dat  are  very  int-eresting. 
In  1886  I  suggest  to  yon  that  the  rateable  value  became 
3421.,  and  the  water  rate,  out  of  pure  sympathy,  went 
up  to  13Z.  8«.  4(2.  P— Yes,  that  would  be  so  on  that 
rateable  value. 

27.962.  In  1892  it  goes  up  to  14Z.  14s.  8d.  ?— Then,  oC 
course,  we  could  show  an  immense  number  of  oasee  the 
other  way. 

27.963.  One  minute ;  this  is  a  fair  example  of  one 
way,  is  it  P — Yes. 

27,961  That  seems,  yon  know,  to  the  uninformed 
mind,  as  if  Dobbs  and  Torrens  had  been  malefactors, 
beoanse  to  go  from  3i.  6a.  Od.  to  lU.  14f.  8d.  for  the 
same  house,  is  certainly  not  enoonraging  to  reformerv  P 
—No,  I  am  afraid  not. 

(Mr.  Hiekardt,)  Thej  had  no  baths  then,  my  Lord. 

27.965.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Aa  time  goes  on,  I  auppoae 
this  rate  will  go  mounting  np  in  these  houses  ? — It  may 
go  down,  it  may  go  the  other  way, 

27.966.  (Chairman.)  I  have  given  you  one  case,  but 
understand  yon  have  got  a  nice  little  table  of  cases  in 
the  opposite  direction.   If  so,  will  you  put  it  in  P — Yes. 

(TIte  witness  lianded  in  Table.    See  Appendix  P,  7.) 

27.967.  You  have  picked  out  40  houses  on  wrbiob.  in 
1862,  you  chaived  'oil.  14a.  Od.  and  in  1894  yon  charced 
37Z.6a.8(I.P— Yes. 

27.968.  How  has  that  decrease  arisen,  I  should  liko 
to  know  ? — From  decrease  of  rateable  value  in  that  part 
of  the  district. 

27.969.  Yon  could  not,  therefore,  I  suppose,  choree 
more  than  372.  6«.  8d.,  however  muoh  you  wished  it  P  

No. 

27.970.  Where  are  these  roads  P  Where  is 
Britannia  KoadP — That  is  in  Fulham,  and  tho  Gmnll 
table  attached  is  to  show  22  houses,  and  tho  manner  in 
which  property  has  fallen  in  value — in  that  part  of 
Kensington  —  Redcliffe  Square  and  Finboro*  Koad. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  rateable 
value  there-— all  over  that  part  of  tbe  district. 

27.971.  Then  there  are  62  houses  in  j^our  district, 
therefore,  according  to  these  tables,  m  which  the 
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unouct  of  the  rateable  value  has  decreased  P— That 
is  dl  I  have  shown  on  this  table,  but  t  could  give  a 
great  many  hundreds  and  thousands. 

27.972.  Have  yon  got  «iy  general  table  comparing 
tbe  rateable  value  of  your  whole  district  as  it  was  for- 
merly, and  aa  it  is  now  P— Tea.  This  table  was  got 
oat  for  a  special  purpose,  but  it  ttm  never  used 
before  the  Balfour  Commission. 

{The  v:itms3  liandei  in.Tqble.   Sea  Appendix  P,  8.) 

27.973.  This  implies  to  your  whole  distriot,  does  it  P 
— Ym,  to  our  whole  district.  I  merely  maition  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  used  before  the  BaUour  Commie- 
don  to  show  why  the  figuiee  given  are  for  1890-91 
insKBd  of  1896. 

'z7,974.  Let  us  take  it  aa  it  is  in  1891.  Then.  I  take 
it  in  your  whole  district  there  were  6,136  cases  in 
which  the  premises  remaining  the  same  the  assess- 
meota  -were  raised  P — Yes. 

27.975.  And  raised  to  the  amount  of  68,0301.?— 
Yes.  ■ 

27.976.  On  the  other  hand,  thero  were  6,756  casee  in 
which  the  aasesBmenta  were  reduced  ?— Yes. 
■  27,977.  Making  a  reduction  of  44,340i      Yea.  And 
1,145  bouses  pulfed  down  which  we  lost  for  the  time, 

see. 

27.978.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  enlarj^ment 
nid  rebuilding  of  premisea  by  which  yon  gained  P— 

Tes. 

27.979.  And  new  houses  added?— Yes. 

27.980.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  your  gain  was 
on  the  premises  that  remained  unaltered,  balancing,  of 
conrse,  those  where  the  assessment  was  raised  and 
those  where  the  asaesament  was  reduced ;  have  you 
worked  that  out  P— No,  I  have  not  got  that  ont.  This 
Was  merely  made  for  a  special  purpose. 

27.981.  Ton  cannot  tell  what  it  is  without  a  oalcnla- 
lionP— You  cannot  tell  it  exactly  without  working  it 
ont  for  each  bonae. 

27.982.  Can  yoa  tell  me  what  difference  it  has  made 
in  your  own  rates — in  the  rates  that  the  company  had 
to  pay  in  that  interval  of  time  ?  What  I  mean  is  this : 
Several  of  the  companies  have  showed  us  that  they  had 
much  more  to  pay  in  increased  rates  on  their  own 
premises  than  they  gained  by  any  increase  in  tho  rates 
that  ^ey  charged  upon  P — I  have  that.  I  have  it  back 
to  1881  if  your  Loriuhip  cares  to  have  it. 

{Chairman..)  I  want  it  before  the  quinquennial  valua- 
tion of  1891,  and  aftorwards. 

{Mr.  RicTearda.)  We  have  made  it  ont  since  1881,  if 
that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

27.983.  (ClavrfiuH*.)  I  donotwant  amaasof  figurefi.  I 
want  something  that  is  pertinent  to  thia  table  that  the 
witness  has  put  in.  {To  the  vntness)  Tou  gained  in 
yonr  rates,  whatever  your  charges  were,  the  difference 
between  68,030Z.  where  the  asaeasment  was  raised  and 
44,3401.  diminution  of  asaessments  ? — Yea. 

27.984.  Yon  say  you  cannot  without  calculation  give 
US  what  yon  got  on  that  balance  P— No,  I  can  give 
you  the  increases  in  our  rates  and  taxes  that  time. 

27.985.  Give  us  that,  please  P— For  that  period  it 
happens  to  be  particularly  small.  In  the  assessment  of 
1885  wo  were  paying  7,9Sil.  a  year  in  rates  and  taxes, 
and  in  18dl  for  the  1891  assessmcnti  9,7181.— abont 
I3OOZ.  difference.  But  our  i-ates  and  taxes  in  the  next 
qainqnenninm  went  np  to  13,0881.,  and  they  are  now 
15,07H. 

27.986.  Then  we  shall  have  to  compare  that  irith 
other  figures  ? — Yea. 

(Mr.  Biclearda.)  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase 
lately.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  the 

last  figure. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  but  that  tells  us  nothing  unless  we 
uan  compare  it  with  the  difference  in  their  charges. 

(Witnaaa.)  These  rates  and  taxes  are  exohisiTe  of 
income  tax. 

27.987.  I  suppose  sop—The  income  tax,  of  course,  is 
calculated  on  the  profits.  These  are  the  rates  and 
taxes  on  the  works  and  mains.  ' 

27,088.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  The  income  tax  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  P— No,  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

27,989.  {Chaii-truin.)  1  wanted  to  contrast  what  you 
have  lost  by  the  increase  on  yonr  assessments  with 


what  you  have  gained  by  the  increase  of  the  assesament  afr.  G.  H. 
of  the  people  whom  you  charge.   That  is  the  whole  GOl. 
object  of  my  questions  you  know,  and  that  you  cannot  !2T", 

give  us  P— No,  I  cannot  give  it.  87  Feb.  S9 

27.990.  (Jlfr.  Pem6er.)  Do  not  yon  £nd  that  on  the 
table  you  have  just  put  in  f — No,  it  gives  the  nmnbers 
merely. 

{Mr.  Fencer.)  It  gives  the  amount  of  increase 'of 
yonr' rateable  value  in  pounds  and  the  reduction. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  no  doubt  yon  can  therefore  deduct, 
as  I  say,  44,3401.  from  68,0302.,  but  he  says  he  cannot 
tell  us  what  their  charges  were.  , 

{Mr.  Pembw.)  Take  l^em  at  6  per  cent.,  it  cannot  be 
far  out. 

{Witneaa.)  At4  pra-  cent,  it  would  be  something  nndor 
4^001. 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  But  ought  not  you  to  add  to  that, 

39,099Z.  for  the  houses  pulled  down. 

(O/totmon.)  No,  we  are  seeking  to  estimate  the 
operation  of  the  qninqnenial  re-valuation. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter,)  On  this  table  yon  have  jnstpnt 
in,  itf  not  thdre  a  net  infflrease  in  rateable  value  of 

184,899{.  P 

{Witness.)  Yes,  I  daresay  there  is. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  Surely  that  cannot  be.   That  is  new 
hoQses  supplied. 
(ITitoen.)  Tes,  indoding  that. 

{Mr.  PenAer.)  Bnt  then,  mind  yon,  that  is  not  owing 
to  the  quinquennial  valiuttion- 

27.991.  {Mr,D»  BoehPorier.)  Z  Buppoae  some  of  those 
new  houses  are  in  the  place  of  the  bouses  palled  down, 

are  they  not  ? — ^Ycs,  that  would  be  so. 

{Mr.  Pembff>:)  25,8012,  he  gives  for  that. 

27.992.  {Chairman.)  I  take  it  that  the  1,145  houses 
pulled  down  have  not  yet  been  replaced  by  anvthing  P 
— In  this  table  they  would  not  ba,  they  woqla  not  oe 
replaced. 

27.993.  (Mr.  Pembm:)  233  aeemed  to  have  been 
replaced,  because  he  has  given  a  number  of  instances^ 
iu  which  the  inoi'eaae  in  asseeament  ia  accounted  frr 
by  the  enlargement  or  re-building  of  &a  premises  P— 
That  is  a  different  thing.  That  is  aooonnted  for  by 
enlargement  or  re-building. 

27.994.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  When  a  house  is  pulled  down 
how  does  the  ground  stand  in  the  raluation  list.  Does 
it  remain  in  the  valuation  list, or- not? — Sometimes, 
bnt  not  for  our  porpose.  Of  conrse,  there  is  00  water 
supply  and  no  water  charged  for. 

27.995.  {Chairman.)  Yon  must  get  a  water  consumer 
before  yon  can  charge  yonr  water  rate,  I  suppose  P— ' 
Yes. 

(Jlfr.  Pemher.)  Then,  aa  far  as  the  quinquennial 
valuation  goes,  the  only  two  items  to  be  considered  in 
that  table  are  the  68,0002.  and  the  44,0002. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Bat  they  are  not  dealing  with' 
the  same  properties. 

(3fr.  Litiler.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  it  is 
an  easy  sum.  All  these  relate  to  one  anolhcr.  The 
increase  is  93,8312.,  the  decrease  is  83,4392.,  making  a 
net  iiunease  of  10,:^922.  That  at  4  per  cent,  is  4122., 
and  its  rateable  value  has  increased  1,8002. 

{Chairman.)  It  does  seem  to  be  more. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  That  Is  what  it  comes  to. 

.  (Chaii-man.)  Bat  he  says  besides  the  4  per  fient.  there 

are  buths. 

{Wit7ieaa.)  Tes,  it  is  complicated  with  that,  and 
withont  going  into  each  case  yoa  cannot  get  it, 

(Mr.  Littlsr.)  Take  it  at  5  per  cent,  it  only  makes  it 
5192.,  instead  of  412Z.,  as  against  1,8001.  inoreMe  in 
the  rateable  valne  of  his  premises.  Taking  the  in*- 
creased  payment  as  rateable  Taloe,  they  paid  1,8001. 
and  received  5192. 

27.996.  (Chairman.)  What  dividend  are  yoa  paying 
in  Chelsea,  I  have  forgotten  f— At  the  }>resent  moment 
10  per  cent.,  our  statotory  dividend,  and  1  per  cent, 
for  back  dividends,  11  per  cent. 

27.997.  How  soon  do  you  reckon  that  your  back 
dividends  will  be  paid  offP — As  our  ohairman  said,  it 
would  be  something  like  100  yeava  at  the  present 
rate. 
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ATr,  G.  B.  27,998.  Yea,  I  have  got  that  already.    So  that  for 

(rill.  100  years  the  Chelsea  oonaumorB  are  not  to  look  for  any 

  rebate  in  their  charges  P — Kot  unless  the  Binking  fand 

T  w-i-  Qigyggjj  g[.Q  withdrawn. 
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27,999.  Bat  evm  then,  how  many  Teara  wotild  it  be  P 
r-It  mig^t  be  reduced  to  50  or  eren  iesB. 

28,000.  I  do  not  know  which  of  us  would  derive  iho 
benefit.  "Sow  jaa  have  Borne  oorrectionB  you  wish  to 
make.  Fleaee  make  them  in  jonr  own  way  P — I  will 
be  aB  BhOTt  as  I  can. 

2t},001.  Qire  us  anything  yon  think  material  withoat 
the  labour  of  huntmg  throneh  the  eridenceP — ^They 
axe  clerical  correotionB  on  the  aocoonts  pat  in  by 
Hr.  H.  L.  CriDpB,  miatakes  whicdi  may  very  easilv 
have  beeu  made.  I  think  I  can  correct  those  witn 
him  and  not  trouble  your  Iiordahip  about  them,  bnt 
you  want  them  to  go  on  notes,  I  suppose,  so  I 
will  Just  go  very  shortly  tfaroagh  them. 

28.002.  Tell  osanytfaisg  you  thiuk  materialP^ln  the 
table  put  in  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps,  at  Question  172— — 

23.003.  This  ia  one  of  Mr.  Cripps'  tables?— Yes. 
The  first  table,  column  12,  the  amount  of  dividends 
paid  should  be  74i,602f.  instead  of  75,534^.,  and  there 
should  be  put  in  column  14,932^  for  a  payment  on 
acccnut  of  back  dividenda. 

28.004.  (Sir  John  Dw-vtwUm.)  In  place  of  nil?— In 
place  of  nil.  I  Bay,  in  colomn  14,  the  amount  should 
be  stated  932!.  Then,  in  column  15,  one  eighth  per 
cent,  should  be  stated  as  percentage  paid  in  respect  of 
back  dividends. 

28.005.  Please  go  on  P— Then,  in  a  table  showing 
capital  accoant  ac  the  end  of  1895,  the  amount  of 
premium  on  stocks,  8,989!.  15a.,  has  been  apparently 
omitted  from  culumn  9,  that  is,  for  premiums  on  the 
4i  per  cent.  debeDture  stock.  Then  in  the  capital 
account  at  end  of  1896,  colamn  8,  the  amount  should  be 
162,481!. ;  colamn  13,  same  table,  the  amount  ahouldbe 
746,159!.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  133^  4^  per 
cent,  pre^prence  stock  was  converted,  and  must  be 
added  to  the  ordinary  swck  and  deducted  from  the 
preference  stock.  Those  are,  I  think,  the  only  correc- 
tions I  hare  to  make. 

28.006.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  correct? 
— There  is  a  correction  I  might  make,  my  Lord,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I  need  correct  it.  It  was  an  (mtire 
misapprehension.  ^ 

28.007.  "Will  you  tell  mo  what  it  is  you  want  to 
alter  F — It  is  with  reference  to  the  table  Jtfr.  Harvard 
put  in  at  Question  2258. 

28.008.  Very  well  H—Witli  reference  to  Mr.  Haward'a 
table,  and  tho  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Rickards,  at 
Questions  2983  to  S0Q5,  and  at  3057,  the  misunderstand- 
ing has  arisen. 

28.009.  What  is  the  misnnderBtandingP— As  to  the 
cafutal  we  had  issued  to  our  shareholders  at  par. 

28.010.  Can  yon  tell  mo  in  a  few  words  what  is  the 
statement  that  you  want  to  correct  P — I  really  wish  to 
correct  the  misapprehension  under  which  we  cross- 
examined.  We  cross-examined  Mr.  Haward  nnder  a 

misapprehension. 

28.011.  You  want  to  correct  yoor  own  counsel  P — 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  it  unless  your  Lordship 

thinks  it  ia  necessary. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  nothing.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  want  to  know,  in 
the  first  place,  what  you  think  was  wrong  and  what 
yon  say  is  right,  ' 

(3fr.  JSiofconZs.)  It  was  with  reference  to  the  Firth 
Setoms. 

( WitnMi.)  I  think,  if  Z  may  aay  thia,  it  will  explain 
it.  The  misuuderataoding,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the 
compiuiy  having  taken  the  fignres  given  in  Mr. 
Haword'B  table  to  represent  the  total  capital  paid 
np  in  each  year,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Haward  presumedly 
meant  it  to  show,  capital  paid  up  solely  in  respect 
of  stock  taken  up  at  par  by  shareholders.  To  take 
the  year  1874,  on  which  a  special  crosa-examination 
was  made,  it  happened  in  this  year  that  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  94,200!.  were  paid  oK'or  cancelled,  and 
bonds  or  dehenturo  stock  were  iBsned  in  the  same  year 
for  94,600!.,  making  a  difference  of  400Z.  on  loan  capital. 
Thei-e  weh  also  in  the  same  year  a  sum  of  635!.  of 
share  capital  taken  up.  The  increase  in  capital  daring 
that  vew  was,  therefdre,  only  1,0861.  as  stated  by 
Ux.Bickards.  It  appe«n,howeT«rt  that  tiie  bonds  isttted 


in  that  year,  94,6002.,  were  issued  under  a  reaolation  ot 
the  Board  that  they  should  be  allotted  to :  "All  who 
might  apply  for  them."   A&  a  fact,  out  of  the  94,6001. 

fersons  who  were  shareholders  applied  for  and  took  up 
l,4O0I.,  this  added  to  the  635!.  of  share  capital  taken 
up  by  shareholders  makes  Mr.  Haward's  figures  for  tbe 
year  1874,  12,086!.  It  is  merely  to  show  how  that 
figure  is  made  up, 

28.012.  What  does  it  signify  how  it  is  made  np 
We  took  it  to  mean  it  was  a  total  increase  of  capital 
on  thu  year. 

28.013.  You  mean  y6u  misandwstood  Mr,  Haward 
before  and  you  are  now  showing  you  ought  not  to  have 
misunderstood  him  P — ^Yes,  tiiat  is  so.  Wo  qnite 
admit  it. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  BrowM^)  It  is  very  handsome  of  them. 
\Wiine$A )  It  is  exactly  as  you  have  put  it,  my  Lord. 

28.014.  {Chairman,)  I  think  we  might  have  been 
spared  that.  Is  there  anything  else  yea  luve  to 
correct  P — No,  my  Lord,  that  is  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Freex&k. 

28.015.  You  answered,  my  Lord,  various  questions 
about  the  result  of  the  assessment  in  the  year  1891  ? — 
Yes. 

28.016.  Do  yon  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  1851 
Tarions  properties  were  given  in  evidence  with  the 
assessments  upon  them,  yon  may  perhaps  take  it  from 
me  that  that  was  so  P — Yes. 

28.017.  If  we  take  those  same  properties  and  com- 
pare the  value  which  was  charged  upon  tJiem  in  1651 
with  the  quinquennium  of  1801  am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  it  shoWB  very  nearly  a  rise  of  100  per  cent,  on 
these  same  properties  P — It  may  in  some  cBseB, 

38>018.  In   all   instances  P — On   those  particular 
properties  picked  out  it  probably  would. 

28.019.  I  am  taking  the  10,165  properties  which 
were  then  given ;  1  am  taking  those  same  properties ; 
am  I  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  a  rise  of  100  per 
cent.  P — I  cannot  say  really. 

{Chaiiinan.)  Do  yon  say  10,000  properties,  because 
that  is  the  whole  district  pretty  well. 

{Mr  Frieman.)  The  number  of  proiierticB  tl^en  is 
10,165. 

(Wiinesa.)  I  cannot  speak  as  to  tho  correctness  of 
that,  of  conrse. 

{Mr.  Pemfter.)  There  is  some  hocus  in  that. 

28.020.  {Mr.  Frmnan.)  For  inafcance,  take  Belgravc 
Square,  and  I  am  taking  not  those  whicb  have  beeu 
rebailt,  but  the  same  properties,  am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  comparing  the  same  properties  in  the  years  1851 
and  1891  that  what  was  then  143!.  is  now  412!.  P— I 
cannot  say,  I  know  the  Belgravia  district  is  decreasing 
in  rateable  value  now  and  has  been  since  1891. 

28.021.  {Chairman.)  Belgravia  decreasing  P — Now,  to 
a  great  extent.  Many  of  the  houses  are  going  down 
very  much. 

28,032.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  Yon  quite  understand  I  am 
taking  cases  where  there  has  been  no  re-building  or 
anythmg  of  that  sort — the  same  properties  which 
produced  to  you  143!.  in  the  year  1851,  are  now 
producing  412!.  ?—Thut  is  taken  from  your  own  table, 
I  suppose. 

28,023.  That  ia  taking  the  tables  which  were  put  in 
in  1851  and  applying  it  to  the  same  houses,  where  they 
have  not  been  rebuilt,  in  the  year  1891  when  the  aaseas- 
ment  was  mode  ?— Of  course  I  cannot  answer  that 

withoat  going  into  it. 

28,02*.  I  will  just  give  one  other  so  that  yon  may 
correct  it  if  it  ia  wrong.  If  you  take  Eaton  Place,  in 
1851,  the  houses  which  produced  you  92£  3*.  iu  1894 
were  producing  190!.  13«.  P— I  could  not  possibly 
correct  that  or  say  off'  hand  if  it  were  wrong. 

[Mr.  Freeman)  T  did  not  ask  you  to  aay  off-hand  I 
merely  give  it  to  you  so  that  you  may  comot  it.  ' 

{Mr.  Pops.)  Where  is  the  proof  P  '.Chat  ia  not 
evidence. 

{Chairmtm.)  No,  that  is  not  evidence,  it  is  onlv  a 
suggeation.  ' 

28,025.  {Mr.  Freeman.)  Thero  is  one  other  question 
I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  think  I  caught  yon  to  ftav  that 
your  back  dividends  were  760,0001.  P— I  lihiak  tha  ehair. 
mw  Mid  about  700,0001.  ™ 
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81,080.  And  Tonr  chairman  told  us  the  contribution 
to  tbe  sinking  rnnd  had  been  2,0001.  a  year  ? — ^YeB. 

38.027.  Do  you  senonsly  say,  haying  those  faots 
bafore  joo,  that  the  difference  of  having  to  oontribufee 
%0.  a  year  to  the  sinking  fond  womd  reduce  the 
tias  in  which  jtm  oonld  pay  the  back  dividends  from 
109 /esn  to  50  years  P— No. 

38.028.  Thon  I  do  Hot  follow  your  answer?— We 
nn  looking  to  oar  estimate  of  capital  expenditure  in 
fitnre,  namely,  350,0001. 

28.029.  Ton  mean  to  say  if  you  take  the  2.0001.  which 
jtsa  win  hare  to  pay  on  your  present  issuer  and  the 
dnkiiig  fund  on  the  future  issue,  the  whole  will  be  such 
t  Eun  SB  to  reduce  it  from  100  years  to  60  years  ? — 
PrehaUy. 

{ifr.  Freeman.)  That  can  be  tested. 

(ifr.  BiejfconZi.)  A  question  has  arisen  as  I'egards  the 
Select  Committee  of  1821  and  the  arrangements 
betreeu  tiie  companies,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
thoae  arrangements  were  undesirable  and  apparently 
thatthe  Select  Committee  of  182L  thought  so.  That  is 
not  the  case  ;  and  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  read  a 
ODill  portion  of  the  report  or  hand  it  up  to  yonr  Lord- 
ship st  any  rate,  or  the  Committee  of  1821,— these 
UTUgements  as  to  non<  competition  in  the  districts. 

{Chainum.)  If  you  have  anything  short  you  can  read 
from  the  Oommtttee  of  1821  that  refers  to  tbe  arrange- 
menta  of  the  Chelsea  Company,  it  will  be  in  poinc  at 
this  moment. 

{Mr.  Frteman.)  It  is  ou  ttie  notes  already  about  tbe 
seoondday. 

(Oiothnan.)  That  was  18  months  ago. 

(Jfr.  BbAarda.)  It  says  here  "  Your  Oommittee  are 
"  uti^ed  that,   from  the  peculiar  nature  of  these 
'*  undertakings,  the  principle  of  competition  requires 
"  to  be  guarded  by  particular  cheoks  and  limits  in  its 
"  sppUcauoQ  to  them  '* — tbat  is  iho  irater  companies — 
"  in  order  to  render  it  effectual  without  the  risk  of 
"  deatmction  to  tho  competing  parties,  and  thereby 
"  ultimately  of  a  serious  injury  to  tbe  public."  Then 
it  goes  on  to   say  in  what  cases  competition  is 
nsnally  advisable — that  is  ordinary  trade.  Then  it  says 
thst  the  competition  of  the  company  "  wos  carried  on 
"  daring  several  years  at  a  very  rainons  loss,  and  must, 
"  in  all  probability,  have  lea  to  the  extinction  of  all 
"  except  one  or  two  of  the  wealthiest,  as  it  actually  did 
"  to  that  of  the  smaller  companies,  but  for  an  arrange- 
"  mont  which  finally  took  place,  and  by  which  the 
"supply  of  the  town  was  partitioned  between  them, 
"  each  company  withdrawing  its  services  within  a  line 
"  agreed  upon,  and  exchanging  witSi  the  other  the  pipes 
"  berond  its  own  boandar^'.  This  arrangement  was 
"  effected  between  the  New  Biver  and  East  I/ondun 
**  Companies,  aboat  the  end  of  1815  ;  and  between  ^e 
"  New  River,  Chelsea,  West  Middlesex,  and  (^isnd 
"  Jouction  at  the  end  of  1817.   In  the  former  case  a 
'*  deed  was  entered  into  by  the  two  companies,  binding 
"  them  by  penalties  to  abstain  from  serving  beyond  the 
**  line  drawn  between  them.   In  tho  latter,  the  four 
'>  coicpaniea  entered  into  no  engaeement  to  that  effect, 
"  but  left  it  to  the  prudence  of  each  other  whether  they 
'*  would  at  auv  future  time  embark  at  the  expense  of 
"  fresh  capital  in  a  renewal  of  the  contest.   This  difier- 
"  ence  of  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  occasioned 
"  by  the  wording  of  the  West  Middlesex  and  Grwd 
"  Junction  Acts,  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
' '  those  companies  could  bind  themselves  by  engagement 
"  with  any  others  to  abstain  from  serving  within  oertain 
"  limits.   The  London  Bridge  Oompimy  did  not  take 
"  partin  any  of  these  arrangements ;  from  tho  whole  evi- 
'*  cenceitappearstfaatthiscompany  wasoomparatively 
"  very  Uttlu  involved  in  the  competition  and  has  made 
"  no  chanm  in  its  system.   These  measnres,  so  ques- 
"  tionable  m  the  first  view,  and  carrying  with  them  so 
"  much  appearance  of  a  combination  against  the 
"  public,  do,  nevertheless,  appear  to  your  Committee 
"  to  have  been  measures  of  self-preservation,  leaving 
*'  the  companies  only  responsible  for  the  nse  which 
"  they  might  thereafter  make  of  them." 

{Mr.  Freman.)  There  is  something  else  which  follows 
khat,  which  I  will  read  just  to  complete  it.   **It  is 

further  to  be  observed  that,  though  the  experiment 
"  ot  oompetition  (set  on  foot  as  it  was  without  guard 


"  or  limit)  has  failed,  the  present  situation  of  the  JVr.  G.  H, 
"  companies  is  snch,  that  a  considerable  practical 
"  c^eck  against  abase  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  may  ^TT", 

"  be  expected  trom  the  apprehension  of  its  renewM,  *^  "o- 
"  espeoiaUyif  tbe  meona  of  renewing  it  ueftwilitated.**     "  ' ' 

28,080.  {Chairman  to  WUiuu.)  I  should  inat  like  to 
see  that  Uinnte  from  whitdi  you  qaoted  regarding 
your  arrangement  7—1  do  not  know  that  I  oould  prodnoa 
that,  my  Lord.   I  will  look  for  it. 

28.031.  Why  cannot  you  produce  itF— It  was  in  the 
year  1817.  We  have  the  book,  I  believe,  and  I  will  have 
it  seu'ched  for. 

28.032.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  have  been  talking  to 
QS  about  a  Minute  all  the  morning  without  knowing 
that  it  existed? — ^No,  there  is  on  extract,  my  Lord; 
we  have  an  extract  from  it. 

28.033.  An  extract  P— An  extract  from  the  Minute. 

28,084.  Hade  where,  and  by  whom  P — Shortlv  after- 
words in  another  book.  I  have  found  a  book  * '  Extracts 
from  Court's  Minutes,"  hut,  of  course,  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  correctness  of  that,  unless  it  is  compared  with 
the  original  Minute. 

28.035.  Have  not  you  got  the  original  Minute? — Not 
that  I  know  of.  I  will  look  for  it.  "We  may  be  able  to 
find  it,  bat  I  really  oonld  not  guarantee  that  we  should 
find  it  to-morrow. 

28.036.  (Sir  John  Dorinqton.)  Yon  have  got  a  book 
with  short  extracts  on  imjKM'tant  points  from  the 
Minutes  p—>  Yes.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
correctly  entered ;  it  probably  is,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  woittd  be  sufficient  for  your  Lordship's 
purpose. 

28.037.  tChairmin.)  I  should  like  to  see,  not  anv 
extract,  bat  the  origi:i:il  Minute  of  1817  P— I  will  searcn 
for  that,  and  if  I  cnimot  find  that,  shall  I  let  yonr 
Lordship  bnve  tbe  extract  ? 

{Chairman.)  Tes. 

28.038.  (Sir  John  Doringlon.)  Bring  the  book  P— Yes, 
tbe  extract  book. 

28.039.  (Chairman.)  But  let  us  have  the  Minute  of  Sift 
1817,  if  yon  can  ?— I  will  let  yoa  have  the  Minute  if  I  38,0S9a 
can  find  it.  88.049. 

(Mr,  Bickards.)  Of  course  your  Lordship  bears  in 
mind  that  there  was  nu  maximum  charge,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  in  1817  when  this  arrangement  was  come 
to.  The  pablic  are  no\7  protected  with  the  limit  of 
chiLTges,  dividends,  and  so  on.  There  was  no  proteotioa 
whateTcr  in  those  days. 

(Chairman.)  Yon  say  "  protected."  Tho  charges  are 
maximum  charges. 

(Mr.  Ri^eaarda.)  In  1817^  when  compotition  was  talked 
aboa^  ihere  were  no  maximam  ohwges,  and  no  pro- 
tection to  the  public  whatever. 

(3fr.  Fember.)  And  none,  of  course,  at  the  date  of 

the  Beport. 

(Carman.)  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  got  to  do 
with  the  text  of  this  Minnte.  We  want  to  see  the  text 
of  the  Minute. 

(Jfr.  Biekardt.)  Probably  it  has  nothing?   I  was 
harking  back. 

(Chairman.)  When  there  was  no  protection,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  the  pablic  was  much  bettor  off. 
Every  change  that  has  been  made  since  has  resulted  in 
an  inerease  of  charge  to  the  public. 

{Mr.  BiekardB.)  They  have  advantages  they  had  not 
then. 

{Witin«$8.)  There  has  been  no  increase  to  the  poor, 
certainly- 

(Mr.  Bickarde.)  Your  Lordship  would  like  to  hear 
some  evidence  of  what  the  consumption  per  head  io 
some  of  the  districts  in  Fnlham  was  before  this  waste 
prevention  system  was  adopted. 

(Chairman.)  I  should  have  been  glad  if  I  could  have 
had  It  to-day,  bat  if  it  is  to  come  100  pages  off  it  is 
rather  different.  See 

(Mr.  Btehxrde.)  It  shall  come  the  first  thing  to-  ^8,0*9. 
monuw  morning.   The  district  engineer  will  give  it  to 
you. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
[Adjonmcd  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.] 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATEB  SUFFLY: 


PIPTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Toeadaj,  Febroary  28th,  1899. 


Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


TILE8ENT  : 

The  Eight  Honoobable  VISCOTJNT  LLANDAFP,  Chaihmas. 


The  Bight  Hon.  John  Wuxiah  Mellob,  Q.O.,  H.P. 
Sir  JoHV  Bdtabd  Dobihgton,  Bart..  H.F. 
AxFBso  Db  Book  Foktbb,  Esq.,  O.B. 


Major-General  Axexandeb  De  Coubct  Scott,  E.E. 

BOBBBT  liEWIS,  filsq. 

ObcUi  Owen,  Secretary. 


Ur.  Bedfov/r  Brovme,  Q.G.,  and  'Mr.  .Frwman,  Q.G.i  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  London  Gonnty  Oouiicil. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Kr.  Claude  Baggallay.  Q.G.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  Birer  and  tho  Southwark 

and  Vaaxhall  Water  Oompanies. 
Ur.  Xtttler,  Q.G.,  and  Ur.  Letoia  Coward  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Gompanr. 
Ur.  f  «mi«r,  Q.G.,  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Iiambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  IfiddleiiBz 

Waterworks  GomMnies. 
Sir  Joteph  Xeese,  Q.G.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Kent  Oonnty  Oonnoil. 
Mr.  BiiekartU  appwred  as  Coansel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Oompuiy. 
Lord  Bcbert  Ceow  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Conncil. 
Bir  SieKard  yiekolaoa  appeared  for  the  Oonnty  Oonnoil  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Frior  Ooldney  (Bunembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Oity  of  liondcm. 


Mr.  GB(noz  Henbt  Gill  recalled. 


  28,039a.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  GiU,  hare  yon  been  able  to 

^T"  find  the  minute  as  to  the  arrangements  come  te 
29  gee.  89  ij^t^een  companies  in  1817,  which  we  referred  to 
yesterday? — I  have  endeavoured  to  look  it  up,  my 
Lend,  and  I  have  found  that  the  Minute  Books  are  most 
Tolnminous.  Bat  they  refer  to  the  negotiations  which 
were  going  on  for  several  years.  I  see  this  was  all 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  18'21 ;  it  all  came  out 
there ;  and  apparently  after  that,  wo  had  the  whole 
History  of  onr  negotiations  extracted  from  our  minutes 
and  entered  into  a  book.  I  have  it  all  here ;  but  the 
winciiml  points  I  can  read  in  a  few  minutes  if  your 
LordBhip  pleases. 

28,040.  (Ghavrmatt.)  Very  well,  do  so  then?— The 
first  one  is  this  '*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  the 
'*  August,  1816,  the  Ooart  having  taken  into 
**  consideration  the  letter  from  the  West  Middlesex 
*'  Waterworks  read  at  the  last  Board,  thereupon 
**  requested  the  Governour,  Sir  Stephen  Shairp  aud 
**  Mr.  Brent  again  to  meet  the  deputation  appointed  by 
"  thut  Company  at  their  convenienoe  for  the  purpose  of 
**  communicating  wit^  them  npon  the  propositions 
*'  therein  eontuned.  The  Seoretanr  IfUd  before  the 
"  Ooort  an  account  of  the  Oompainr  s  rental  south  and 
"  west  of  Fiooadilly  and  the  uispector  General's 
"  estimate  of  the  expense  of  serving  that  distriot 
"  which  having  been  entered  npon  the  minutes  of  last 
'*  court  were  ordered  to  remain  for  future  considera- 
tion.  Tho  Inspector  General  laid  before  the  Court 
"  the  mode  and  expense  of  opposing  the  Grand 
**  Junction  Waterworks  Company  eB'ectually  in  the 
**  whole  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Gaorge's  Hanover  Square 
"  and  likewise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
*'  Grosvenor  Square  which  having  been  entered  upon 
"  the  minates  of  the  last  Oourt  was  also  ordered  to 
"  remain  for  future  consideration."  Tho  next  is  on  the 
13th  March  1817  "Mr.  Brent"— that  was  ihe 
director  delegated  to  meet  the  other  Companies — 
**  having  stated  to  the  Court  the  snb&tKQce  ot  several 
**  conversations  he  bad  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
**  Ghnmd  Junction  Waterworte  Company  and  it 
"  wpewing  to  tiie  Ooart  from  snob  representation  that 
**  theGJrana  Junction  Waterworks  were  desirous  that  a 
**  line  <k  District  shoiUd  be  fixed  between  themsolres 
"  and  this  Company  ultimately  depending  upon  a 
*'  general  agreement  amongst  the  water  Companies  and 
"  that  various  other  arrangements  should  be  made 
"  resolved  l^t  a  specisd  Court  of  Directors  be  held  on 
"  Monday  nest  tho  17th  instant  at  12  o'clook  for 


*'  taking  the  same  into  consideration  and  the  mode  if  it 
"  should  be  thought  advisable  of  carrying  tbe  object 
'*  into  effect.'*  Then  at  a  special  Court  on  the  17th 
March  1817  it  was  resolved  "  Tliat  it  would  be  beneficial 
"  to  this  Company  to  adopt  measures  of  arrangement 
"  with  the  other  Oompanies  to  confine  their  respective 
*'  services  to  a  particular  line  of  district  hereafter  to  be 
"  mutually  agreed  upon  between  them.  Kesolved  that 
*'  tho  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company  having 
"  expressed  a  desire  to  adopt  some  arrangement  with 
"  this  Company  mutually  advantageous  and  in  which 
"  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  include  the  other  Water 

Companies,  it  is  the  opinion  of  thiB  Court  l^at 
"  a  conference  should  be  immediately ,  opened  with  the 
"  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Oompany  upon  that 
"  subject  Mr.  Brent  having  then  stated  to  the  Court 
"  that  the  following  line  of  Distriot  had  been  soggested 
"  to  him  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Junction 
"  Waterworks  to  be  retained  by  this  Company." 
Shall  I  road  the  Districts  there  is  a  long  list  of  tbem. 

28,041.  TSo,  I  suppose  tbey  are  the  existing  diKLricts, 
IHTobably  ? — Yes,  practically.  *'  It  was  reaolved  that  the 
"  line  of  distriot  suweated  to  Mr.  Bmnt  hy  the 
*'  Ohairman  of  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks 
"  Company  in  case  no  better  terms  can  be  obtained 
**  maybe  iicceded  to — Resolved  that  the  Governonr  Sir 
*'  Stephen  Shairp  and  Mr.  Brent  be  requested  to 
"  confer  with  some  Directors  of  the  Grand  Junction 
"  Waterworks  Oompany  npon  this  subject."  Then  on 
the  10th  July,  1817 — this  is  the  principal  document 
and  the  only  arrangement  there  is  —  **  Mr.  Brent 
*'  acquainted  the  Oourt  that  a  meeting  had  been  held 
"  at  the  New  Eirer  Office  on  Thursday  last,  tho  :frd 
"  instant,  at  which  were  present  the  GoTemour  of  the 
"  New  E.ivcr  Waterworks  and  some  of  tbe  membem  of 
"  tho  West  Middlesex  and  Grand  Junction  Waterworks 

"  Companies,  and  having  himself  attended  there  

"  that  a  rental  of  12,6001.  of  present  reiila  bad  been 
"  agreed  upon  for  the  Grana  Junction  Waterworks 
*•  Company  and  acceded  to  by  them  and  that  it  was 
"  proposed  that  this  Gomj)any  should  have  the  District 
"  mentioned  in  tbe  Mmnte  of  a  Court  held  the 
"  17th  Maroh  last."  That  is  the  distriot  previously 
refcn-ed  to—"  With  the  exception  of  the  houses  on  the 
•*  south-west  side  of  St.  James'  Sfaeet,  which  front  the 
"  Green  Park,  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  Duke'a  Court 
"  and  St.  Martin's  Lane,  from  Duke's  Oourt  to  Charing 
*'  Cross.  The  foregoinv  proposition  appearinK  to  tl^ 
"  Oourt  to  m^t  immediate  attention,  it  -wub  resolved 
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<*  that  ft  apeeial  Ooart  ba  rainmoned  to  meet  on 
"  WcdnesdAy,  the  23rd  Jnty,  to  take  the  same  into 
"  connderation,  and  that  mr.  Brent  be  empowered  to 
"  attoiul  any  meeting  of  the  "Water  Companies  that 
"  may  takft  place  in  the  intermediate  period."  Then 
ihey  held  a  meeting  apparently  before  the  23rd,  on  the 
Itith  Jnly.  '*  Mr.  Brent  laid  before  the  Court  the 
"  folloviBg  letter  fVom  Mr.  Holford,  the  Chairman  of 
"  the  N«w  Kiver  Waterworks  Company,  with  the 
"  memoiandnm  for  an  agreement  referred  to  therein 
"  not  considering  himself  anthorieed  to  sign  the  same. 
"  Doflr  Sir,  the  enclosed  was  drawn  np  after  you  left 
"  ns  on  Thursday  last,  and  not  baring  had  the 
"  pleasure  of  seeing  yoa  at  the  subsequent  meetings. 
"  I  have  desired  Mr.  Bowe  " — that  is  their  secretary — 


%ii  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  "  It  is  agreed 
"  the  part  of  the  undersigned  being  fully  authorised 
"  by  their  i-espcctive  boards  that  an  agreement  be 
"  entered  into  between  the  parties  giving  to  the  Grand 
"  Jnnotion  Waterworks  Company  a  district  of  present 
"  rental  producing  12,600!.  per  annum  (signed) 
"  C.  Holford.  B.  B.  Bobson,  T.  A.  Oi-eeu.  Kennard 
"  Smith.  William  Fisher,  Andrew  TimbrelL" 

58.042.  Who  were  they  P— They  were  ttie  representa- 
tireB  of  the  Ifew  Biver,  the  Cmmd  Junotion,  Mid  the 
West  Middlesex  Companies. 

28.043.  {Chairman.)  That  is  an  agreement  P— There 
nerer  was  an  agreement. 

28.044.  It  says  that  an  agreement  shall  bo  prepared  P 
—That  an  agreement  shall  be  prepared,  and  such 
agreement  wus  apparently  never  entered  into. 

!i8,04<5.  (3f-r.  ifellor.)  I  suppose  that  a  similar  minute 
ns  entered  into  the  Minnte  Book  of  esoh  of  the  other 
companieB  P — ^That  I  cannot  sny. 

-J8.046.  What  year  was  that?— 1817.  Then  there 
follows  this:— "  The  Court  took  the  above  paper  into 
"  otmsidcratioD,  and  with  reference  to  the  district 
*'  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  Court  being 
"  gnsranteed  to  this  Company  requested  Mr.  Brent  to 
"  sign  the  same/* 

28.047.  {Chairman.)  Did  he  P— That  I  cannot  say. 

28.048.  There  in  no  '  minute  to  show  that  he  did,  or 
that  he  reported  that  he  did  P — will  just  look,  but  I 

do  not  think  so. 

[Mr.  Pope.)  Tonr  Iiordship  will  remember  when  it 
was  investigated  in  1821  the  report  of  that  Committee 
ftllegf^s  that  no  agreement  was  subsequently  entered 
into. 

(iUr.  Biehfvrda.)  No  formal  agreement. 

iXr.  Pope.)  No  formal  agreement,  and  thorcforo  I 
Bappose  they  satisfied  thom&elTes  that  the  minutes 
remain. 

(Jfr.  RuAartlt.)  The  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  1H21  shows  that  the  Committee  of  1821  had  all  .  this 
before  them. 

*28,049.  {ChaimoM  to  Witness.)  Have  yoa  any  other 
minntca  Lo  read  P — No.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that 
thiB  document  is  sevend  times  referred  to  after- 
wards in  the  final  negotiations  exchanging  pipes  and 
Battling  the  exact  limits  as  i  '>  district,  as  the  general 
arrangement.  It  is  always  referred  to  in  that  way. 
Then,  my  Lord,  there  was  the  qnestton  as  to  what  the 
coQBumpbion  per  head  in  Folham  was  before  the 
Deacon's  waste  prevention  system  was  established. 
One  of  the  Honourable  Oommissioners  wiKhed  to  ank  a 
qneation  about  it,  and  I  have  had  a  table  made  oat. 

(Witnest  handed  in  Table.   8ee  Appendix  9.) 

28.050.  You  want  to  point  out  the  reason  why  in 
27o.  1  District  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the 
amount  consumed  per  head,  how  is  that  found  out  P — 
The  last  column  is  added,  in  aceordaaice  with  your 
request,  to  show  what  the  oonsnmption  was  in  these 
districts  under  Deacon's  meters  when  the  meters  were 
first  fixed. 

28.051.  (Sir  John  Doririgion.)  Yoa  mean  that  this  is 
the  table  yoa  handed  in  at  Question  27327*  with  one 
column  added  P — ^With  one  column  added. 

28052.  iOhairman.)  This  had  better  be  suhstitated 

for  the  other  table,  I  think  P—Yes. 

28.053.  Except  that  I  am  afraid  the  other  is  already 
printed  ?— I  do  not  think  it  really  shows  very  much. 

28.054.  {Mr.  Siekards.)  It  shows  a  groat  diminution, 
evicpt  in  the  first  district  f— Yef,  but  you  see  some  of 


these  districts  ware  new  districts,  and  the  fittingi  ware  Mr.  6.  H. 
in  good  order  when  the  Deacon's  meters  were  started,  OiU. 

in  the  first  district,  for  instance.  ^— 

28.055.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  As  I  understand  you.  you  *® 
attribute  the  waste  to  the  defect  in  the  fittings,  tha^.is 

to  say,  the  tap  is  cot  tight,  imd  lets  the  water  drip  f— 
Yes. 

28.056.  I  did  not  underslandyouyestarrlay  tosuggeat 
that  there  is  any  waste  by  leaving  taps  running  P— 
That  does  happen  especially  in  times  of  frost  un* 
doubtedly.    But  not  for  this  period,  certainly. 

28,u57.  Bnt  the  waste  you  refer  to  is,  I  understand, 
from  defective  fittings P — Leak}-  fittings. 

S^OfiS.  Are  there  any  fittings  wliif^  are  absolutely 
tight  P~Yes,  certainly. 

58.059.  How  long  do  they  last  P— That  depends,  I 
suppose,  a  great  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  fittings, 
whether  they  arc  sound  and  good  ones  in  the  first 
inatahoe. 

28.060.  Take  a  good  tap  to  begin  with,  a  new  tap, 
how  long.will  It  last  good,  so  as  to  avoid  dripping  P— 
Our  district  engineer  tells  me  two  or  three  years^  a 
good  tap. 

28.061.  Two  years  is  thtf^ontside,  is  ii  not  P— Two  or 
three  years,  he  says. 

28.062.  {Mr.Bicharde.)  It  depends  on  the  quality  P — 
It  depends  on  the  quality  of  coarse.  The  fittings  here, 
probably,  would  not  last  so  long. 

28.063.  {Major-Oniei-al  8eoU.)  And  it  depends  on.  the 
amount  of  use  too  ? — It  depends  on  the  amount  of  use 
and  the  way  they  aro  used. 

28.064.  {Chaimtan.)  I  see  here  that  in  every  caso,  ex- 
cept the  first  district,  yen -have  a  very  considerable 
diminntion  P — Yes,  of  oourae,  that  first  distriet  shows 
a  slight  rise.  It  was  read  in  the  first  instance  in  April 
1898,  when  it  showed  17  gallons,  but  the  17*5  ia  the 
average  for  the  half-year  to  Michaelmas,  all  throogh 
the  hot  weather,  you  see. 

28.065.  (Mr.  De  Bode  Porter.)  But  In  the  next  case 
you  have  halved  it  P — ^Yes,  that  was  in  an  old  district 
where  the  fittings,  were  in  very  bad  urder  when  iba 
meter  was  put  in,  and  that  you  see  shofws  what  we  can 

reduce  it  to. 

28.066.  (Chairman.)  Did  you,  in  those  cases*  insist 
upon  having  &esh  fittings  put  in  P  —Not  necessarify 
fresh  fittings,  bat  having  them  repaired  and  made 
good  

(Chairman.)    This  is  an  extraordinary  reduction 

certainly. 

28.067.  (Ma^or- General  8coU.)  It  would  be  very 
naeful  if  this  saving  could  be  converted  into  money  ?« 
Undoubtedly. 

28.068.  I  mean  to  say  it  wonld  be  nseful  for  our- 
purpose  to  know  what  the  financial  results  uf  a  redac- 
tion per  head  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  throughont 
the  metropolis  would  beP — Yes.  Of  coorss  I  do  not 
wtah,  for  a  moment,  to  say  that  we  can  reduce  the 
whole  of  our  district  to  18*6  gallons,  I  do  not  think  we 
can,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  less  trade  supply  in 
these  eleven  districts  than  in  other  parts  of  our  district. 

28.069.  Looking  into  it  very  roughly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amount  of  saving  in  a  reduction  of  five  gallons 
a  head  throughout  the  metropolis  would  be  something 
enormous  P — tlndoubtedly  it  wonld  be. 

28.070.  (afr.  JfeKor.)  As  I  understood  you  yesterday  ■ 
these  houses  are  principally  new  houses  P — Yes,  com- 
paratively new. 

28.071.  But  yon  cannot  give  me  any  figures  with 
regard  to  houses  we  will  say  10  to  20  years  oldP — Some 
of  these  houses  are  15  years  old,  bat  yoa  see  we  have 
just  now  began  this  system  in  the  older  parts  of  our 
district. 

28.072.  I  mean  yoa  cannot  expect  a  man  living  in  a 
101.  to  201.  house  to  renew  his  taps  every  two  years  P— 
No ;  these  are  a  better  class  of  house  than  that.  These 
are  SO!,  houses  and  over. 

28.073.  Bat  what  I  rather  wanted  to  gather  from  you 
was  this,  to  what  cause  do  yoa  attribute  the  waste  that 
you  have  been  able  to  check  P— Principally  to  leaky 
fittings,  to  the  fittings  leaking,  and  to  the  misuse  of 
T\-ater  no  doubt,  and  oarelessness  in  leaving  taps 
running. 

28.074.  (Major-Genertd  8<soft.)  What  is  the  character 
of  the  repairs  which  are  nsoaUy  made  lo  a  tap,  to  pi|t 
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Mr.G.  B.  it  straight  a^ain'— -New  wBBherfl  principally,  and  waste 
GUI.      preventmg  oistCTDS. 

20  Feb  'SB  ■^*'^')  I*  would  be  worth  while  to  supply 

washers  to  the  old  houses  because  in  that  way  you 
"     would  stop  a  vast  amoant  of  waste. 

28.075.  {Chairman.)  On  tbis  table  you  bare  given  us, 
there  is  a  saving  of  seven  gallons  per  head  on  the 
averf^e  in  these  11  districts  P — Yes. 

28.076.  Seven  gallons  per  head  with  50,703  in- 
habitants makes  f^,921  gallons  a  day  P — Yes. 

(Afr.  Jtfie/Ior.)  And  that  is  in  comparatively  new 
property. 

{Mr.  Biekwrde.)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
inspection  of  districts  with  a  view  to  preventing  waste 
is  an  inexpensive  business.  It  costs  a  great  deal. 
There  has  to  be  a  very  large  staff  of  inspectors.  I  say 
this,  my  Lord,  more  in  answer  to  Major-General  Scott  s 
suggestion  with  reference  to  turning  this  into  money. 

(Mr.  Mdlor.)  But  then  Mr.  Kickarda,  as  my  Lord  has 
been  pointing  out,  if  yon  save  all  this  water  yon  can 
afford  to  keep  a  staff  of  inspectors. 

{Mr.  BicJeai-ds.)  There  ia  a  screat  deal  of  expense 
about  this  inspcotion,  I  believe. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  It  has  been  said  that  waste  is 
cheaper  than  inspection. 

{Mr.  BicJcards.)  It  is  in  some  oases.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  BO  with  us.  ' 

JJfr.  Pope.)  In  Glasgow  they  have  never  adopted 
this  syatmn,  for  the  simple  reason  that  thoy  do  not 
care  now  much  water  is  used,  they  having  got  an 
nnlimited  amount  of  it  at  their  back ;  bnt  where  th^e 
is  a  pinch  in  the  supply  of  water  then,  of  course* 
the  question  of  waste  saving  ia  one  of  enormona 
importance. 

(Major-Genmd  BeoU.)  Or  where  you  have  to  pump. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Or  where  you  have  to  pump. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  Glasgow  has  a  gravitation 
supply. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Yes,  and  it  has  an  nnlimited  sapjily. 

(JIfr.  MbUqt.)  Where  you  have  such  a  largo  number 
of  turncocks,  I  should  have  thought  you  might  always 
have  had  BOmebody  looking  after  the  waste. 

{3fr.  -Pope-)  There  is  the  difficulty  of  localising  the 
waste.  That  ia  where  the  advantage  of  Beacon's 
system  comes  in.  It  localises  the  waste  to  a  small 
cUstrict  and  then  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  is 
turned  upon  that  small  district.  Then  thoy  can  in- 
dividualise the  waste.  But  if  you  have  it  all  over  a 
great  borough,  as  in  Liverpool,  you  are  never  able  to 
focalise  the  waste.  But  when  you  can  localise  it  into 
a  small  diatrict  of  three  or  four  streets  as  Deacons 
waste  meter  does,  then  yon  put  on  your  staff  of 
inspectors  and  yon  can  individualise  it  and  correct  it. 

28.077.  {Chairman.)  What  is  tho  cost  of  pumping 
per  ^ousand  gallons  P — In  the  case  of  our  Company  do 

you  mean  P 

28.078.  Yes  P— -We  have  two  lifts,  one  at  Molesey 
into  the  reservoirs,  that  is  about  As.  6(2,  to  bs.  per 
million  gallons.  Then  oar  main  lift  is  from  Surbiton 
to  Fntney  Heath,  a  height  of  175  feet.  Of  course,  the 
cost  varies  with  the  price  of  coal  but  you  may  take  it, 
I  think,  that  17«.  td.  would  be  a  fair  average. 

28.079.  {ChaWmm.)  That  would  be  a  meauP— A 
mean  over  a  aeries  of  years. 

28^.  {8vr  John  Dorington.)  For  both  lifts  P— No, 
fbr  the  lift  from  Surbiton  to  Putney  17«.  6i..  that  is 
merely  the  coal.  When  I  say  the  cost  of  pumping  I 
mean  merely  the  coat  of  coal. 

28.081.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porier.)  Kothing  for  wear  and 
tear  of  engines  P — It  is  not  included  in  that  That  is 
the  mere  cost  of  pumping. 

28.082.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Have  any  of  the  other 
water  companies,  do  yon  think,  similar  detailed  in- 
formation with  regard  to  their  distitcta  that  you  have  P 
— That  I  oonld  not  say. 

28.083.  (Chairman.)  I  seo  Mr.  Lass  gives  us  your 
cost  of  pumping  per  thousand  gallons  at  '364ii.  P — 
That  inclndcH  everything.  Of  course  Iwaa  only  alluding 
to  the  cost  of  coal-pumping. 

28.084.  Then  he  gives  tho  coat  of  filtration  at  •080(?., 
which  must  bo  added  of  cct^rso  P-fYos, 


(iff.  Sajfour  Bromu.)  Then  of  course  the  sfeuase 
would  not  be  so  great. 

(Ghairnum.)  The  atcra^  would  not  be  bo  gr&nt,,  and 
there  wonld  be  a  diminution  all  roxmd. 

( Witness.)  Of  course,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  my  directors  to  look 
so  very  closely  after  this  waste  question  in  past  years, 
for  we  have  had  such  a  large  surplus  of  water.  But 
now  we  have  been  getting  up  under  c<mstant  supply  to 
44  gallons  per  head,  my  directors  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  to  go  into  this  question  much  more  oloae^, 
and  to  gradually  bring  the  whole  of  their  district  jmiet 
thia  aystem  of  DeacoiTB  meters. 

28.085.  Of  course  we  have  had  very  weighty  opimom 
that  20  gallons  a  head  ought  to  be  ample  for  domestic 
purposes  f — Yes,  but  of  course  this  system  does  not 
reatriot  the  use  of  water. 

(Gha/i/nnan.)  Could  the  other  oompauiea  fiimish  as 
with  any  tables  like  this  P  fisB  any  similar  system  of 
waste  inspection  been  adopted  anywhere  else  ? 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Several  of  the  compaaues  have  adopted 
Deacon's  meters. 

(Mr.  Sa^owr  Brotone.)  The  Lambeth  Company  I 
know  at  one  time  have  tested  some  of  tbeir  cUsmote 
with  the  Deacon's  meters,  bo  that  I  should  suppose 
they  could  give  it  to  the  Oommission. 

iOkairman.)  1  forget  now  whiob  company  it  was 
who  aaid  they  found  it  cheaper  to  let  thia  water  ran 

to  WBBte. 

(JIfr.  Balfowr  Broume.)  That  was  the  Grand  Jnnotion. 

(Gkainnan.)  It  was  said  that  pumping  was  cheaper 
than  any  inspection  of  this  sort,  which  involved 
uncovei'ing  their  mains  and  repairing  them. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  The  Kent  Company  will  be  able  to  give 
you  that  information  for  their  diasriot. 

(Ghairman.)  Very  welL 

28.086.  (Major-General  Scott.)  The  East  London 
Company  has  effected  considerable  reductions  in  thur 
water  supply,  I  believe,  have  they  notP — ^I  believe  s(^ 
but  I  do  not  know. 

28.087.  By  the  use  of  Deason's  waste  meiers  P — That 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  they  have 
effected  it. 

28.088.  (Chairman.)  This  table  relates  to  a  popalation 
of  50,703  people ;  your  total  population  is  half  a  million, 

is  it  not  P— It  ia  292,000  now. 

28.089.  At  least  five  times  as  much  V — ^It  is  nearly 
six  times  as  much  ;  it  is  about  a  sixth. 

28.090.  That  would  bring  'the  Ba^■ing  of  water  up  to 
millions  of  gallons  per  day  ? — Yes. 

28.091.  It  would  be  2,000,000  odd  gallons  a  day  in 
your  district  P— Yes,  nearly  2,000,000  gallons  a  dav— 

1.900,000. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  enormous. 

28.092.  (Mr.  Lewit.)  With  the  experience  yon  have, 
have  you  formed  any  estimate  aa  to  what  saving  you 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  over  the  whole  of  your 
distriotP — We  have  not,  and  for  this  reason,  uiese 
experiments  have  been  confined  to  one  class  of  house, 
say  the  30Z.  house  really.  There  is  a  great  source  of 
consumption  of  water  not  present  there  ihat  is  present 
in  the  better  class  of  bonnes,  and  that  is  the  antomatio 
flushing  tank.  That  is  being  put  in  nimosb  all  over 
our  district  in  the  better  olass  of  bouses,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  used  by  that  is,  of  course,  enormous. 
We  have  them  inspected  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Builders  put  them  up  without  giving  the  coiupany  any 
notice,  which,  of  course,  they  are  bound  to  do  under 
the  regulations,  and  yon  cannot,  as  I  think,  in  auch 
houses  expect  to  get  the  average  down  to  less  than 
35  gallons. 

28.093.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
the  automatic  flushing  tank  is  P— That  in  a  tank  holding 
a  varying  number  of  gallons,  sometimes  30,  some- 
times 60.  It  fills  up  gradually.  The  water  oomea  in 
through  a  very  small  aperture  and  then  automatioally 
dischargee  its  contents  into  the  drains  to  flush  t^e 
drains.  It  goes  off  generally  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
24  hours. 

28.094.  The  whole  contents  of  tho  tank  »e  dis- 
charged P — They  are  discharged  suddenly. 

28.095.  (Mr,  MeUoi:)  Do  you  make  any  extra  charge 
for  the  automatic  flashing  tank  P— Tea,  we  do. 
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88.096.  How  much  is  it  7 — It  is  calcnlatcd  at  le.  per 
thouBand  gallonB  on  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
bj  the  tank  per  aDunm. 

28.097.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Do  yon  make  that 
extra  charge  in  very  heayily  rated  houaes  P — Yes.  Of 
conrse,  when  we  inspect  these  houses,  we  find  theso 
things  going  o£E  every  hour  very  often,  and  an  enonnons 
quanf itr  of  water  going  to  waste. 

2a,098.  {Chairman.)  Goingoff  every  hour?— Yea.  In 
many  cases  the  builders  set  them  to  go  off  every  hour, 
and  that  is  no  advantage  to  the  drains. 

28.099.  {8ir  John  Doiington.)  Do  you  moau  the  tank 
itself  has  not  been  filled  by  that  time  or  that  it  is 
filled  too  often  P— Yes,  it  is  filled  too  qnlckly. 

28.100.  (Mr.Melhr.)  Do  you  think  that  these  tanks 
we  neoessary,  where  people  have  baths  and  the  bath 
is  discharged,  we  wUl  say,  two  or  three  times  P — I 
should  think  it  is  very  doubtful. 

(Ur.  Pope.)  It  is  a  modern  fad. 

(Witnw.)  It  is  a  mere  modem  sanitary  requirement. 

28.101.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Have  you  any  power  to  stop 
that  or  to  check  it  in  any  way,  or  have  you  no  control 
over  itP — Yes,  that  would  be  held  to  be  undue  use  of 
water.  It  must  be  used  reasonably  and  we  have  the 
power  to  charge  for  it.   It  is  not  domestic  supply. 

28.102.  {Mr.  Riekarda.)  There  in  one  question  I 
should  like  to  bo  allowed  to  ask  the  witness.  ^  your 
amended  estimate  of  futorc  capital  expenditure  yon 
have  increased  the  amount  for  additional  storage  from 
120.000;.  to  151,0002..  have  you  not. 

{Ohairman,)  I  believe  we  have  got  alt  the  returns 
the  company  put  in. 

(WUnen.)  Yes. 

(Chaimutn.)  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  the 
Chelsea  Company. 


{Major-GeneraZ  Scott.)  1  should  like  to  ask  the  Mr.Q,B. 
engineer  some  questions  about  filtration. 

{WiinesB.)  Mr.  Hook  is  not  here.  28  Feb. '99 

(Jlfr.  B>ichM^.)  The  district  engineer  is.  " 

(Witneia.)  Yea. 

{Major-QeneroL  SeoU.)  The  district  engineer  is  not  in 
oharge  of  filtration. 

{WitneeB.)  No,  he  is  not. 

(Jlfa;or-<?dneraI  Scoit.)  Then  fie  oould  not  amwer  the 
questions. 

(Mr.  Ritika/rda,)  "We  con  get  Ur.  Hack,  if  yon  wish 
it,  sir. 

{Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  I  want  to  aik  Mr.  Hack  some 
questiouB  on  this  point. 

{Mr.  Biekardt.)  "We  will  get  him  some  time  after  the 
adjonmment. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  I  tim  told,  my  Lord,  by  at  least  two 
other  of  Hhe  Commmies  thnt  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  lettinfc  your  Iiwdahip  have  the  same  particnlurs 
as  to  their  experience  wiui  Deaoon's  waste  meters. 

{Chairman.)  I  ahonld  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  I 
confess  the  results  startled  me.  They  seem  so  pro- 
digious. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  After  all,  it  is  not  so  startling  as  what 
has  been  done  at  Oxford  and  some  other  plaoes. 
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(Jlfr.  Littler.)  Norwich  is  even  more  startling. 
Korwioh  it  has  been  reduced  to  15  gallons. 

(CAotman.)  We  had  some  remarkable  figures. 

know. 


In 


The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Williau  Habt-Dtxe,  Bart.,  M.F.,  called  and  examined. 


28,108.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  been  a 
Dtreetor  of  the  Kent  Wator  Works  Company  for 
13  years  P— Yes. 

23.104.  And  have  beenrecently  appointed  Chairman  P 
— ^Itt  Norember  last  only. 

28.105.  And  we  know  you  represent  Ihe  Dartford 
Division  of  the  County  of  Kent  in  Parliament?— 
Yes. 

28.106.  And  yon  lire  in  Kent,  at  LuUingstone  Castle  P 
—yes. 

^,107.  As  far  aa  tou  know,  is  there  any  dissatis- 
ftwtion  in  Kent  witn  the  supply  of  water  by  your 
company  P~No.  I  have  heard  of  none  up  to  this  date, 
none  whatever,  either  as  to  the  quantity  supplied  or 
the  quality. 

28.108.  Have  the  local  authnritiea  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  task  of  supplying  in  Kent,  or  faavo  they 
applied  to  your  company  P— No.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience  goes,  they  appear  up  to  this  date  to  have  rather 
avoided  doing  so  than  not-  Thoy  have  been  content 
to  leave  the  water  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  existing 
company.  I  know  of  no  effort  on  behalf  of  any  local 
authority,  under  the  late  Act,  for  water  supply. 
I  believe  many  years  ago  there  was,  but  I  think  I  need 
hardly  refer  to  that;  I  think  the  local  authority  in 
Woolwich  did  start  some  scheme  of  water  supply,  but 
it  nos  not  put  in  operation.  It  was  at  once  nanded 
over  to  the  iLcat  Company.  Bnt  that  is  many  years 
aga 

28.109.  Then  there  dues  not  exist  in  Kent  that  strong 
public  sentiment  which  we  have  heard  of,  which  desires 
the  water  sapply  to  be  in  the  handf  of  representatives 
of  the  people  Y — No,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it. 

28.110.  I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  your  directors 
^ve  close  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  company  P — 
Wo  meet  once  a  week. 

28.111.  And  as  we  know  yon  aro  not  unprosperous  P 
— ^We  have  at  length  reached  what  may  be  termed 
a  ^reat  stage  of  prosperity,  so  far  as  our  financial 
position  is  oonoemed. 

28,11:2.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  purohaso  of  yoar 
company  by  some  pablio  authority  P^So  for  as  wn  are 
concerned,  as  representing  an  industrial  undertaking 
of  great  magnitude,  of  course,  it  goes  without  saying, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  If  we  are  oompelled 
to  part  with  onr  propwty  by  Farliamont,  of  ooorse,  we 


must  submit  to  the  will  of  Parliament,  but  we  should 
be  naturally  most  unwilling  to  part  with  such  aa  under- 
taking as  we  possess,  and  over  which  we  preside. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  me  now  to  go 
into  the  question  as  to  the  policy  of  purchase,  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  deal,  so  far  as  this 
company  is  conoerned,  either  with  the  question  of 

furcnase  or  of  placing  us  under  any  outside  aathority, 
will  deal  with  either,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  resulting 
from  either  purohase  or  interference  or  control  by  some 
outside  body. 

28,113.  By  all  means,  give  us  your  views? — With 
regard  to  that  it  is,  of  course,  ft  rery  big  qaestion,  andl 
am  not  hero  to  say  that  under  no  possible  circumstances 
shonldaschomeof  purohaso  be  initiated.  I  do  not  think 
that  strong  language  of  that  kind  helps  an  argument . 
But  I  do  venture  to  submit  that  purchase  should  be  the 
last  possible  resort  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
metropolitan  water  supply.  I  venture  to  submit  this, 
not  on  behalf  of  this  company  or  of  that  company,  but 
on  behalf  of  the  consumers  and  of  the  general  publio. 
I  will  take,  for  a  moment,  this  company  with  wni(di  I 
am  connected.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  have  here 
prosiding  over  this  company  and  its  destinies,  and  the 
destinieB  equally,  of  course,  of  the  consumers,  a  very 
representative  and  a  strong  body.  It  is  not  only  a 
stixmg  body  of  husiness  men,  but  I  venture  to  submit 
of  representative  men,  of  men  who  live  on  the  spot  _ 
who  are  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  consumers,' 
and  who  ore  connected  with  tho  county  of  Kent.  Then 
I  may  say  that  this  body  presides  not  only  over 
187  square  miles  of  district,  bnt  that  this  body  also 
presides  over  the  water  destinies  of  one-fourth  of  the 
metropolitan  area — I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that. 
We  have,  for  instance,  on  this  Board,  Mr.  John  Penu, 
who  is  a  representative  man  in  every  way.  He 
represents  a  very  large  constituency,  that  of  Lewisham. 
right  in  the  very  centre  of  our  supply,  and  a  large 
growing  district  The  name  of  John  Fenn  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  engineering  world.  He  is  a  man 
of  vast  experience  as  an  engineer,  and  I  need  hardly 
say,  that  apart  horn  his  representative  capacity  it  is 
of  great  use  to  hare  a  man  of  that  type  on  a  board 
euoh  as  ours,  checking  our  engineer's  estimates  and 
other  work  of  that  kind.  Then  we  have  on  our  board, 
although  he  does  not  belong  to  the  oounty  of  Kent, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who  is  a  representatiTe  Englishman 
in  eT6i7  way,  vho  has  held  ue  highest  offioes  under 
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the  State,  and  who  also  has  been  connected  from 
bOThood  with  mnnioipal  life— with  water  sapply  and 
other  matters  conoernii^  monicipal  life  in  Wolver- 
hampton.   We  have  tbe  Lord  Lientenant  of  Vhe  oonn^ 
on  the  board,  who  represents  the  county.    So  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  natural  modesty,  of  conrse, 
prevents  my  alluding  more  to  myself,  and  therefore 
HO  far  as  I  am  concerned,  although  my  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  company  aa  chairman  is  only 
beginning,  ns  it  were,  yet  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
if  there  were  to  be  any  failure,  aa  regards  our  supply, 
or  any  possible  grievance  directly  or  indirectly  to  be 
got  up  against  this  company,  there  ai-e  a  little  over 
16,000  electors  in  the  county  of  Kent  who  would  let  me 
know  the  reason  why  at  the  neic  election;  and,  of 
conrse,  human  nature  being  human  nature   L  am 
determined  so  long  as  I  hold  this  position  nob  to  give 
my  political  opponents  the  luxury  of  any  criticism,  but 
I  would  rather  leave  them  to  the'gift  of  their  imagina- 
tion in  their  attacks  npon  mc  at  the  next  election,  and 
pive  them  nothing  solid  of  this  kind  to  go  npon. 
Then,  if  I  .uay  almdo  for  ono  instant  to  our  offloers, 
we  have  an  (Migirecr.  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
company  from  his  boyhood,  and  wo  have  a  secretary 
whose  experionce  as  secretwy  goes  back  25  years. 
I  think,  if  you  examine  him  presently,  and  if  yon  look 
at  tho  information  he  has  provided  you  with  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Inqniry,  you  will  find  tbat  he  is  not 
deticient  iu  ability.    I  mnat  apologise  for  parading  the 
efficiency  of  thin  comjiany,  hot  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  this  argument.    I  say  tlint  until  you  arc  driven  to 
tho  extremest  meosnrca  it  is  a  hazardous  thing — I  do 
not  say  so  on  behaK  of  the  company  or  of  the  share- 
holders, I  pxit  them  on  one  side   altogether — ^bnt  I 
venture  to  urge  that  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
alone,  and  of  the  public,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
upset  a  business  combination  such  as  this,  and  to  put 
in  its  place  a  body  of  men  who,  no  doubt  would  be 
able  men,  hut  if  yon  put  the  destinies  of  tho  eight 
companieu  under  one  gnidance  or  one  head,  whether 
under  purchase  or  out-side  control,  X  say,  whicluver 
sobcme  is  adopted,  it  is  a  very  hazardous  uiingto  upset 
an  indnstrfal  maohinery  and  combination  such  as  this, 
anr)  put  in  its  place  a  hody  of  excellent  men,  no  doubt, 
they  must  be  practical  engineers,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
bo  a  representative  body  as  regards  ability ;  bat  it  will 
be  a  new  body ;  it  will  bo  an  amateur  affair,  although 
I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  payment  of  directors 
for  a  moment.    But  then  it  will  ho  a  new  body,  whioh 
can  only  give  one-eighth  of  its  attention  to  this  great 
district.   That  is  ail  it  will  be  able  to  give  if  it  is  under 
a  scheme  which  will  embrace  the  whole  area  of  the 
eight  companies.    On  the  question  of  policy,  therefore, 
I  sa^  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  I  have  a  strong 
opinion,  apart  altogether  from  appearing  here  as 
representing  the  water  company,  tmit  it  is  only  under 
the  very  last  resort  and  after  being  driven  to  tiiu  very 
last  extremity,  that  a  scheme  of  porchase  should  be 
entered  upon  by  Parliament.   With  regard  to  ontside 
control,  Iwooldlike,  if  you  will  allow  mo  for  an  instant, 
to  separate  that  question,  because  I  made  a  grievous 
error  in  the  very  document  which  I  have  placed  before 
your  Lordship  when  I  say  I  do  not  see  why  there 
alionld  be  any  further  control.   I  am  sorry  to  have 
inserted  that.   It  was  done  some  time  ago  when  I  had 
not  given  no  much  attention  as  I  have  done  in  the  last 
TCW  weeks  to  tho  ((uestion.    Of  course,  I  am  strongly 
m  favour  of  the  Bill  of  tho  companies  for  iuter.com. 
ninnioation,  and  I  shall  Bupport  every  line  of  your 
Lordship's  report  already  issued  with  i-egard  to  that. 
Of  course  I  would  like  to  withdraw  that  sentence  with 
regard  to  further  c;oiitrol,  bt-cause  I  am  in  favour, 
obviously,  of  further  control,  because  I  am  a  supporter 
of  these  Bills. 

28.114.  Do  you  seo  any  objection  to  the  sort  of  con- 
trol which  could  be  suggested  for  your  compwiy  which 
I  should  think  would  be  this,  namely,  to  have  some 
means  of  ganging  the  effect  of  your  pumping.  I  have 
not  hoard  from  Kent  the  wails  of  distress  that  have 
reached  us  from  Hertfordshire,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
this  extensive  pumping  in  the  chalk  stratum  is 
injuring  private  wells  and  private  sources  of  supply  P 
— Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true  tbat  that  suggestion  is 
made. 

28.115.  Do  you  nee  any  objection  to  having  your 
pumi>8  gauged,  the  rest  levels  taken,  and  information 
of  that  sort  given  to  the  public  P— I  have  diHOuased  this 
vory  point  with  some  of  my  colleagnes,  and  if  yon  ask  me 
my  personal  opinion,  I  believe  that  a  company  or  any 
otbor  corporate  bod^  will  lose  nothing  hj  ^ving  the 


follost  iufonnation  to  the  pnblic  where  there  is  a  strong 
public  grievance.  Kothing  on  oarth  can  be  gained  by 
it;  and  so  far  ae  I  am  personally  conoorned,  thoaghl 
abonld  be  opposed  to  an^hiug  like  too  close  a  scratiny 
of  our  works  or  anythmg  harassing  as  regards  oar 
engineers,  yet  as  regards  information  to  the  public 
which  '  the  public  has  every  right  to  demand  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  lessening  the  water  in  the 
rivers  by  the  pumping  station,  I  think  the  public 
ot^ht  to  have — in  f^t  I  say  they  mast  lukve— tdl 
reasonable  information  fpYea.  to  them. 

28.116.  Of  coarse,  if  the  Hertfordshire  theories  ore 
in  any  wa;^  near  the  truth,  they  point  to  something 
like  a  revision  of  the  law  of  nndergronud  waters.  It  is 
the  law  that  is  in  fault  P — ^It  is  a  most  difficult  ques- 
tion, I  venture  to  submit,  to  deal  with. 

28.117.  Most  difficult  P  —  This  question  of  chalk 
supplyis  a  most  difficult  question.  In  the  county  of  Kent 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  enormous  reservoirs  of 
water  in  the  chalk  if  you  once  tap  them.   Infaot,  I  have  a 
large  water  supply  on  my  estate,  with  6  or  7  miles  or 
more  of  pipes  and  a  pumping  system,  which  is  supplied  in 
that  way.  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  chalk  in  Kcut 
there  ore  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water  if  yon  only 
tap  them.   In  fact,  Mr.  Sdward  Easton,  the  engineer 
who  put  this  water  supply  on  my  estate,  said  to  me  one 
day— r-he  said  it  laughingly,  and  ho  might  not  have 
meant  to  push  it  to  extremes — "  Sir  William,  I  could 
*'  snpply  London  from  the  chalk  hills  on  your  estate." 
That  was  the  expression  he  made  use  of  to  me — 
meaning,  no  doubt,  that  the  water  supply  in  these 
chiilk  reservoirs  is  practically  inexhaustible.   In  fact, 
my  own  experience  of  a  smaU  well  whioh  I  use  for  my 
estate  shows  that.   This  well  supplies  two  large  reser* 
voirs  which  hold  300,000  gallons  oF  water,  at  the  top  of 
a  chalk  hill.   The  highest  of  these  is  shown  on  the 
Ordnance  map  as  400  feet  above  the  eea,  and  it  com- 
mands the  whole  estate.   It  is  supplied  by  a  turbine 
put  up  by  Mr.  Easton,  which  is  worked  hy  the  river, 
and  draws  water  from  the  well  100  yards  distant.  The 
pumps  pump  it  up  to  these  distant  reservoirs,  and  by 
gravitation  it  supplies  tho  whole  of  my  cstato  practi- 
cally, farms,  and  other  holdings.    Now  this  is  a 
onrions  fact.   Of  course  I  am  personally  interested  in 
the  depletion  of  these  rivers,  for  th^  both  run  through 
my  estate,  the  river  Gray  and  the  river  Darenth.  I 
have  been  watching  this  well  very  doeely.   It  is  only 
18  feet  deep,  but  it  has  tapped  somehow  or  another 
one  of  these  chalk  supplies.    But  it  does  not  affect  the 
river.    It  does  not  come  from  the  river.    If  yon  go 
down  the  well,  yon  will  see  the  water  trickling  in 
from  above ;  it  comes  from  the  hill  above,  evidently ;  it 
percolates  through  the  boulders  of  chalk  into  t^e  well. 
That  well  stands  at  9  feot  as  its  average  depth.  Daring 
the  whole  of  this  late  di-ought,  during  whioh  wells  have 
been  dry  in  Kent  whioh  havo  never  been  known  to  be 
dry  boforo  in  tho  memory  of  man,  and  although  the 
Biver  Cray  lias  totally  failed  almost  as  regards  its  supply 
and  has  been  almost  dry  for  many  months,  this  well 
was  never  lowered,  pnmping  night  and  day — never 
leaving  it.    Although  there  was  a  tremendous  stress 
on  the  water  supply  of  tlic  estate,  pumping  night  and 
day,  tbe  water^  was  never  lowered  in  that  well  2  feot. 
I  have  had  it  tested  again  and  again  by  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  1  foot  9  inclies  is  the  most  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  do  with  that  well  in  the  way  o£ 
reduction.   I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  referring  to  this, 
but  I  refer  to  it  as  a  fact  coming  under  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.    If  you  tap  ono  of  t^ese  large 
supplies,  they  aro  practically  inexhaustible.  Therefore 
I  say  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the  depletion  of 
rivers,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  which  should  be 
shirked  by  the  company  at  all.   I  think  that  informa- 
tion should  be  given,  and  I  havo  ii  very  strong  opinion 
that  going  the  great  depth  that  we  have,  it  hns  hod 
very  little  material  eHect  on  the  reduction  of  these  two 
rivers.   I  have  watched  them  very  closely,  bcdng 
personally  interested  in  them. 

28.118.  {Sir  John.  Dormgixm.)  Do  you  know  what 
your  pumping  power  is  per  day  in  gallons  P — Ton 
mean  with  reference  to  the  supply  that  I  am  mentioning. 

28.119.  From  this  well,  yes  P— Betweon  7  and  8 
horse-power  the  turbino  is. 

28.120.  How  many  gallons  P — I  cannot  gXYO  yon 
that.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  it.  Tho  power  is 
only  7  or  8  horse-power,  but  yon  can  easily  anderstand 
that  daring  this  drought  they  have  been  pumping 
ni^t  and  day* 
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[.  Seren  or  eight  htJrse-power  would  pouip  a 
lot  of  TTater  ?— Yes. 

28,122.  (Major-Oaneral  Soott.)  When  you  say  that 
the  flnpply  is  inexhaustible,  of  couTBe,  there  is  tliis 
limitation,  that  the  supply  depends  upon  the  peTColfttion 
of  the  rainfall  9 — Yes,  I  suppose  ao. 

28,l-3-  There  is  that  limit  that  it  depends  upon  a 
certain  nmnber  of  inches  of  percolation  P — I  pr^nmo 
the  water  must  come  from  somewhere. 

28.124.  {Mr.  Mdlor.)  Is  it  your  notion  that  there  is  a 
maBB  of  water  movine  underneath  towards  the  sea,  or 
do  yon  think  that  tnoBe  reservoirs  are  supplied  as 
Major-Greneral  Scott  suggests,  by  percolation  simply 
from  above  ? — I  really  have  not  gone  iato  tho  matter 
very  closely,  but  from  what  We.  Edward  Easton 
ejiplained  to  me,  I  understood  from  him  that  if  you 
only  find  them  there  are  enormous  reservoirs  in  the 
diatk,  at  a  great  depth,  and  that  if  you  tap  the  springs 
which. come  from  these  reservoirs  yon  would  find  there 
a  supply  which  is  practically  inoxhaustiblc. 

25.125.  Is  it  your  notion  that  the  springs  come  from 
the  reservoirs,  or  that  the  reservoirs  are  fed  by  a 
constant  stream  of  water  which  passes  under  the 
London  clay,  and  goes  to  Kent? — I  have  always 
thoQght  that  perfectly  possible,  but,  of  course.  I  am 
not  an  engineer.  X  have  not  an  engineer's  experience, 
bat  I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  there  was  a  supply 
under  that  chal£/that  the^  ore  not  totally  filled  by  the 
rainfall  from  above,  as  Major-Gteneral  Sdott  suggested. 
That  has  been  my  own  idea, 

(3fr.  Litiler.)  We  shall  be  oble  to  give  evidence  on 
that  matter  by  a  skilled  witness. 

28.126.  {Cliavrman.)  The  reasons  you  have  given  us 
have  been  very  interesting,  but  they  have  not  been 
qnite  directed  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question. 
Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  financial  advan- 
tage to  the  consumer  ih  the  purchase  of  your  company. 
You  eay  you  are  paying  a  10  per  cent,  dividend  ? — Yeo, 
and  4  per  cent,  for  back  dividends. 

28.127.  Tou  have  not  yet  exhausted  your  back 

dividends  P — ^No. 

28,126.  It  will  not  be,  therefore,  until  you  have  paid 
the  whole  of  your  back  dividends  that  the  consumer 
will  get  any  rebate  in  yonr  district.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  if  a  public  authority  were  the  owner  of  your 
□ndertaking,  they  could  devote  the  whole  of  the  profits 
(as  soon  as  they  have  paid  their  expenses  and  paid 
interest  on  the  purchase  money  and  so  on)  to  giving 
the  benefit  to  the  consumer.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  considered  the  question  in  that  aspect? — 
xes,  I  have,  but  it  seems  to  me,  of  course,  taking  the 
Kent  Company,  in  28  years*  time,  if  wo  proceed  as  wo 
are  now  proceeding  financially,  we  shall  have  exliansted 
_the  mm  representing  oar  hack  dividenda;  that  is  to 
'  My,  in  23  years'  time  we  shall  have  exhausted  what 
represents  4  per  cent.  now.  '  We  are  paying  14  per 
cent. :  that  is  including  4  per  cent,  in  respect  of  baok 
dividends.  Therefore,  whatever  that  represents  will 
go  then,  of  course,  into  the  pockets  of  the  consumers 
og  a  rebate  after  23  years'  time.  But  with  regard  to 
the  actual  saving,  I  have  not  gone  closely  into  the 
question  as  to  what  rate  they  would  pay,  but  I  do  not 
■appose  there  would  be  any  material  advantage  to  the 
consumer.  Of  course,  I  admit  that,  with  regard  to 
the  immediate  expenditure,  for  instance,  if  it  is  a 

Saestion  of  officers  and  those  engaged  in  one  concern, 
lere  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  saving  in  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  matters,  bat  I  do  not  think  it  would 
amount  to  muoh. 

28,129.  Do  you  think  the  management  would  be  as 
cf&cicnt  and  economical  if  it  was  in  the  bands  of  a 
public  authority  P — I  am  not  here  to  say  that  there  are 
not  men  to  be  found  in  this  country  who  oonld  manage 
an  nndertakixig  of  that  kind.  But  still  I  think  there 
wonld  be  a  loss  to  the  consumers  in  the  disturbance  of 
what  is  good  as  regards  management  to-day.  Fow, 
take  the  one  question  of  what  has  been  the  continuous 
poli(7'  of  the  company.  I  rentnre  to  say,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  the  fixed  policy  especially  of  our  company 
has  been  to  have  regard  from  year  to  year  to  the 
future  supply.  The  real  crux  of  the  whole  question, 
which  as  I  understand  yon  have  to  decide  presently 
and  Parliament  succeedmg  yon,  is  the  question  of  tbe 
present  and  future  supply,  and  I  say  that  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week  the  policy  of  our  board  has  been 
not  to  look  to  the  supply  of  to-day  merely,  but  to  keep 
steadily  on,  looking  forward  to  what  must  be  tho 
demands  npcm  ns  for  to-morrow.  Now,  taking  that  one 


point  alone,  which  is  a  large  point,  surely  cunoominjif 
the  consumer  and  a  saooesstal  water  Bapply«  I  say  that 
it  ia  better  to  have  men  who  have  been  au  their  lives 
at  the  work,  who  are  connected  with  the  district,  who 
know  it  by  heart,  who  know  every  pipe  and  every 
main  in  the  district,  like  our  engineer  does,  than  to 
have  new  men  embarking  upon  it.  There  is  an 
enormous  saving  in  adminutration,  working  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  under  a  man  like  that.  Then 
if  you  put  on  a  new  man,  only  one  man,  to  deal  with 
the  whole  matter,  he  has  to  learn  his  lesson,  and  I  say 
whatever  that  man's  ability  may  bo,  he  sm-ely  has  to 
leain  his  lesson  from  subordinates  and  from  hearsav 
and  from  conversation  as  to  what  the  demands  of  thfn 
particular  district  are.  By  taking  away  a  man  who 
knows  it  by  heart,  to  whom  it  is  a,  b,  c,  every  day 
before  his  board,  or  every  week,  and  putting  another 
man  in  his  place,  whatever  his  abilities  may  be,  I  say 
for  many  years  the  consumer  will  bo  tho  loser. 

28.130.  (Mr.  Mellor.)  Surely  you  must  contemplate 
tho  possibility  of  the  purchasing  authority  employing 
the  same  man.  Why  should  the  purchasing  authority 
change  the  engineer? — Then  it  would  be  a  scheme  of 
purchase  under  the  same  adminietration  miims  directors. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  consideration  which  ought  so 
oome  into  it  at  all. 

28.131.  You  would  leave  tho  executive? — You  would 
destroy  the  administrative  part  of  it,  and  you  would 
have  the  same  officers  in  that  case  for  the  same 
district. 

28.132.  You  spoke  just  now  as  if  you  apprehended 
some  danger  or  some  risk  from  purchase,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  was  actuiilly  passing  in  your 
mind? — I  think  the  risk  and  the  danger  would  arise 
from  disturbing  the  state  of  things  under  which  the 
whole  water  system  is  well  administered.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  my  own  company. 

28.133.  {Chairman.)  Should  you  see  any  objection  to 
the  other  water  companies  being  purchased  by  some 

Eublic  authority  and  your  company  being  left  out, 
ecanse  you  seem  to  stand  in  a  very  exceptional  posi- 
tion P— There  is  no  doubt  that  our  company  does  stand 
in  an  exceptional  position  as  regards  water  supply. 

28.134.  You  are  self-contained  ?  —  We  are  self- 
contained,  as  it  were,  and  absolutely  independent. 
But  it  i-ather  pats  mo  in  an  invidious  position  to  have 
to  answer  questicms  as  to  the  other  companies. 

28.135.  I  do  not  want  yon  to  answer  as  to  lAie  other 
companies.  I  want  yon  to  say  whether  in  yonr 
opinion  yon  thuik  yonr  own  company  wunld  be  injured 
if  some  public  authority  bought  up  the  other  companies 
and  left  yon  as  you  are.  Would  that  injure  your 
position  at  all  ? — Yes,  there  would  bo  a  difficulty 
as  to  that  with  regard  to  our  pumping  stations, 
whioh,  of  course,  would  involve  a  very  large  expen- 
ditUTO.  We  have  eight  pumping  stations  and  a  ninth 
in  course  of  completion.  Out  of  these  only  two  are  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

(3fr.  Littler.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  your  suggestion 
was  to  leave  tbe  Kent  Company  absolutely  alone. 

28,13ti.  {Chamnam..)  Yes.  Supposing  the  Kent  Com- 
pany were  left  absolatoly  alone,  what  do  yon  say  then  P 
— Does  yonr  Lordship  mean  leave  that  portion  of  the 

metropolitan  area  in  our  company  as  it  is  ? 

28.137.  As  it  is  P — And  leave  the  three-fourths  under 
purchase  ? 

{Gkairtmn.)  No,  leave  your  area  undieturbed 
altogether. 

{Mr.  lAttier.)  Either  intra  metropolitan  or  extra 
metropolitan. 

28.138.  (CAairmon.)  It  is  big  enoufrh,  and  i£  one 
could  lop  off"  any  branch  of  it,  it  might  facilitate  the 
ma-ter.  But  could  you  bo  injured  if  you  were  left  ont 
of  any  scheme  of  purchase  by  a  public  autliority  and 
only  the  seven  other  companies  dealt  with  P — No,  I  du 
not  think  pci-sonally  it  wonld  be  any  injury  to  na. 

28.139.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porfer.)  Do  yon  know  what  is 
the  amount  of  your  claim  for  back  dividends  P — It  is 
over  900,0001.  We  are  payins  4  per  cent.  now.  in  respeot 
of  it,  and  the  estimate  is  Uiat  in  28  years  it  will  be 
exhausted;  we  shall  exhaust  the  sum. 

28.140.  That  is  assuming  you  can  maintain  the  4  per 
cent.  P— Assuming  we  maintain  the  4  per  cent. 

28.141.  {Mr.  Bfdfour  Brotom.)  Would  you  mind 
tolling  me  how  far  yon  go  back  for  back  dividends— 
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wbat  dateP — Do  yon  mean  when  we  began  to  tako 
adTOntage  of  their  cxiBtenoe  P 

(Ifr.  Ba^om'  Browne.)  I  mean  how  far  do  yoa  go 
baok?    T.  think  jou  can  only  go  back  to  tlw  year 


{Mr.  Pope.)  What  period  will  the  amount  cover  yon 
£8  Feb. '99  meanP 

"~~       (K**.  BcAfow  Rrovone.)  Yes. 

{Oliovrman.)  When  was  the  amount  of  yonr  di-ridend 
azedP 

28.142.  (Jfr.  BaJ^owr  Browne.)  It  waa  fixed,  I  think, 
in  18d4i.  (2*0  the  wiinesM,)  Perhaps  yoa  would  prefer 
to  leave  it  to  the  seoretaiy.  If  ao,  X  will  not  preu  it  P 
—The  daim  goes  back  to  the  iaBoes  of  the  respectiTe 
capital  of  the  company  from  time  to  time.  l£r. 
Dickson  will  tell  yon. 

{GkaArman.)  We  have  already  had  the  views  of  the 
connly  of  Kent,  expressed,  I  forget  by  whom  I  am 
snre. 

{Mr.  BoJ>fovr  Brovme.)  Sir  Joseph  Leese  appeared  at 
one  time  for  the  authorities,  my  Lord. 

{Mr.  LittUr.)  As  regards  tbo  qnestion  of  back  divi- 
dends, the  secretary  of  the  company  will  put  in  a 
diagram  showing  exactly  what  the  record  is  in  the  past 
and  in  the  fntnre. 

28.143.  {Ohairman.)  7es,  we  will  got  tbat  from  the 
secretary.  {To  the  witneai.)  We  havo  heard  expressed 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  coun^  of  Kent  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  London  County  Council,  for  instance, 
purchasing  all  the  companies,  they  wonid  wish  to  hare 
both  their  supply  and  their  distribution  distinct  for 
the  county  P — Yes,  of  course,  very  naturally.  The 
first  scheme  of  purchase  of  the  London  County  Council 
appeared  soon  after  their  existence,  not  lone,  as  yon 
are  aware,  after  Mr.  Bitohie's  Act  passed.  Therefore, 
there  was  of  course  a  natural  jealousy,  apart  from  any 
other  reasons  with  the  interference  of  any  outside  body, 
or  at  the  idea  of  any  steltntory  authority  interfering 
with  them.  Large  sums  were  mentioned  with  refer- 
ence to  the  scheme  of  pnrohnse — bringing  water  from 
Wales — and  there  was  a  natural  feeline  of  alarm  on 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers  and  otiiers — I  do  not  say  how 
weir  grounded — and  a  natural  alarm  in  the  coonty 
genersjly.  At  all  events,  it  had  not  a  soothing  effeot 
upon  the  ratepayer.  They  felt  that  it  might  mean  a 
heavier  charge  on  the  rates,  and,  of  course,  the  idea 
was  very  unpopular  indeed  in  the  county.  Yonr 
Lordship  is  perhaps  aware  also  that  the  county  of  Kent 
did  promote  a  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  under- 
takings in  the  area  belonging  to  the  county  of  Kent 
as  apart  from  the  metropolitan  area,  but  that,  as  I 
understood  at  the  time,  and  believe  now,  was  a 
defensive  operation  on  their  part.  That  is  to  say,  they 
said  in  effect :  If  this  interfering  body  is  to  come  into 
our  midst,  we  at  all  events  appeal  to  Parliament  to  let 
na  have  our  own  supply  (rf  water  from  our  own  wells» 
and  under  our  own  administration.  Of  course  that 
was  a  purely  defensive  operation,  and  I  b^eve  they 
do  not  wisii  existing  arrangements  to  be  disturbed 
at  all.  I  think  I  may  say,  as  far  as  the  county  council 
of  Kent  are  concerned,  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
disturbed  at  all ;  and  when  this  scheme  of  purchase 
of  the  London  County  Council  was  defeated  by  Parlia- 
ment, they  dropped  this  question  altogether.  I  think 
the  fact  that  they  have  made  no  effort  since  to 
persevere  with  their  Bill  is  sufficient  proof  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

28.144.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain  from  yon  was  the 
feeling  of  the  county  of  Kent  and  of  the  county  council 
of  Kent.  I  suppose  you  are  a  member  of  the  county 
council  of  Kentr — No,  I  am  not. 

2^145.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  feeling  of  the  county 
of  Kwt  would  be  for  independence,  both  as  to  supply 
and  as  to  distribution  of  water,  in  the  event  of  the  Kent 
Company  being  purchased  by  the  London  County 
Oooncil? — ^Yes,  I  am  confident  of  that. 

28,146.  {Masor-Qefoeral  BcoiU)  In  that  defensive  BiU 
that  yon  speak  of,  who  was  to  control  the  wells  belong- 
ing to  the  Kent  Company  in  the  metropolitan  area  P 
Were  they  to  be  handed  over  to  the  London  County 
Council  P — I  havo  never  read  the  Bill,  and  of  course  I 
am  giving  information  which  I  have  had  from  other 
sources ;  but  I  believe  from  what  I  know  of  it  tbat  it 
WiS  purely  a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  water  and  the  water 
supplies  within  the  county  area  alone,  and  left  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Bill  altogether  the  two  pumping  stations 
which  I  hire  alluded  to,  whidi  are  in  tfae  metropolitan 


area,  that  is  to  say  in  the  area  which  is  under  tiu 

sphere  of  the  London  County  Council. 

28.147.  What  was  to  be  done  with  these  pumping 
stations  in  the  metropolitan  area  p  I  did  not  qaite 
gather  that? — They  would  be  left  to  the  LondoQ 
County  Council ;  they  were  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bill  altogether. 

28.148.  {Chairman.)  Wo  heard  that  the  agreement 
between  Kent  and  the  London  County  Council  in  the 
event  of  purchase  was  never  finally  settted  P— Ko,  I 
believe  not. 

28.149.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  that  P— No.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

28.150.  Then  I  have  no  more  questions  to  ask  yon ; 
but  have  yon  anything  you  wish  to  say  P — ^I  should  like 
to  say  one  word  on  the  general  anestion  of  purduse,  if 
I  may.  and  on  the  general  policy  of  it  as  it  stands 
to-day. 

28tl&l.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  bear  you P~Ihave 
been  listening  to  a  very  great  deal  of  evidence  for  some 
days,  and  I  should  venture  to  urge  that  the  whole  por- 
tion on  tfae  anestion  of  purofaase  has  undergone  a  con- 
siderable  onange  even  during  the  time  that  this 
Commission  has  sat.  Z  venture  to  urge  that  the  whole 
policy  of  the  future,  as  it  has  been  disclosed  here,  nnder 
the  evidence,  and  ohiefiy  under  the  evidenoe  of  their 
officers,  has  shown  that  the  policy  of  the  companies  has 
been  to  cover  a  very  large  amount  of  gronnd,  as  regards 
not  only  present  water  supply  in  the  Metropolis,  but  as 
regards  future  water  supply,  or  prospective  supply,  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  your  roference.  X  think 
it  can  be  proved,  and  I  think  it  will  be  proved,  before 
this  inq^niry  is  over,  that  these  companies  have  shown 
that  their  policy  is  not  a  standstill  policy,  but  that  they 
have  been  spending,  and  are  now  proposing  to  spend,  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  as  regards  prospective  supply. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  ii  the  difierent 
sums  are  added  up  which  the  companies  propose  to  spend 
to  absolutely  secure  a  constant  supply  in  the  future, 
they  will  bo  found  to  amount  to  something  like 
15  millions  of  money,  of  which  the  company  of  wfiich  I 
am  only  a  humble  member,  the  Kent  Oompany,  pro- 
poses to  spend  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  with  that 
object.  But  of  course  the  sum  we  propose  to  spend  is 
nothing  like  what  other  companies  are  incurring, 
because  we  have  no  question  of  stoi-age  to  deal  with, 
which,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  is  a  very  expensive 
matter.  Then,  in  addition  to  whai  the  policy  of  the 
companies  is,  as  showu  before  you,  1  ventore  to  think 
that  the  companies  themselves  have,  within  the  last  few 
dayy,  taken  a  step  which  has,  I  will  not  say  revolu- 
tionised the  position,  but  has  made  an  immense  change 
in  the  position  as  Parliament  has  to  deal  with  it  to-day. 
What  1  venture  to  say  is  we  want  to  strip  altogether 
from  our  minds  the  cries  which  have  been  raised  against 
these  companies  in  the  |ast.  I  do  not  suppose  any  body 
of  men  have  been  better  abused  for  many  years  since  £ 
have  been  in  Parliament,  and  long  before  I  was  a 
director,  than  these  water  companies.  There  has  been 
hardly  any  name  too  bad  to  call  them  by ;  but 
making  fuu  allowsnce  for  all  that,  I  venture  to  think, 
that  the  step  now  taken  hj  the  companies  with 
regard  to  this  inter-commnnication  w^bamo  is  one  of 
great  value  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  I 
believe  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  commercial  history 
of  this  country  that  any  commercial  undertakings 
of  this  kind  liave  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  Department  such  as  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
precedent  for  it,  and  I  think  that  the  evidence  of  one 
or  two  of  my  friends  has  uhown  that  some  of  them  are 
not  quite  aware  of  the  extraordinary  powers  under  this 
Bill  which  they  voluntarily  introduced,  and  which  they 
are  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  public  department.  The 
department  will  have  almost  unlimited  powers  as  regards 
inspection  with  a  view  to  secure,  not  only  present,  but 
future  supply,  and  not  only  inspection  bat  unlimited 
command  of  expenditure  that  is  to  say,  witiUn  any 
possible  expenditure  which  may  be  sanctioned  by 
Farliament.  I  believe  the  Locu  Government  Board, 
under  our  inter-commnnication  scheme  and  the  Bill  of 
the  Government,  as  representing  yonr  Beport,  has 
practically  a  &ee  hand  as  regards  o^wnditazo,  and  it 
may  come  down  npon  any  company  at  any  moment  in 
their  career  and  say : — **  Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  not 
"  doing  your  duty  as  yon  ought  to  do;  l^ere  isadanger 
"  here,  and  there  is  a  danger  there,  and  yon  must  at 
*'  once  spend  half  a  million  of  money  to  secure  Aitnre, 
"  that  is  to  say,  proE^octive  water  supj^y."  Then, 
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gitlioagh  it  is  perlectly  true  that  your  Lordship  in  your 
first  Report  very  properly  reBerres  this  Beporfe  entirely, 
ad  hoc,  uiftt  ia  to  wy,  as  regards  an  inter-commonication 
scheme,  which  is  to  meet  all  emergencios,  Buch  as  the 
grievoDB  drought  of  1898,  and  of  course  it  is  perfectly 
right,  no  doubi,  that  the  strongest  reservation  shoald 
be  given  in  that  respect ;  but  the  other  portion  of  your 
Report  points  to  a  very  great  change  witn  regard  to  the 
poBition  of  the  companies  and  the  consamers  as  it  seems 
to  me.  It  says :  "  ik  •rder  to  satisfy  those  uonditions," 
that  is  to  say,  as  regards  water  supply,  "  each  company 
beooming  a  member  of  such  combmation" — that  is  to 
say,  a  combination  such  as  under  this  Bill  of  the  oom- 
panieii — "  shonldeitherbe  at  the  time  ineffective  posses- 
"  Bion  of  a  supply  of  water  materially  larger  than  would 
"  suffice  to  meet  the  maximum  daily  demand  of  its  own 
"  district  during  ordinary  years,  or  else  the  works  neces- 
"  sary  in  order  to  furnish  such  company  with  a  surplus 
"  should  be  inolnded  in  the  scheme  of  connexion/' 
that  ia  to  say,  under  the  pressure  of  this  outside  body. 
Then  it  says  here  again :  "  It  ia  manifestly  the  duty  of 
"  every  water  company  to  tntercise  reasonable  fore- 
"  sight  under  expert  advice  and  to  {nvvido  so  far  as 
'*  is  prtMitioable  against  all  contingencies  which  might 
"  endangerthe  continuity  of  the  supply.    This  implies 
"  that,nndernomialconaitions,ea(m  company  won  Id  be 
"  in  eS^iTe  possession  of  a  surplus  supply.*    Then  it 
gays  again:  "It  is  desirable,  in  our  opmion.  that  the 
"  pcBsession  by  each  company  of  a  sufficient  snrplns 
"  supply  as  above  defined  »hould  be  as  far  as  practicable 
"  ensured  by  a  j^per  system  of  control."    I  say  not 
only  this  Report,  but  the  Bill  now  introduced  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  companies  ensure,  under  a 
very  strong  outside  compelling  power,  at  all  events,  a 
constant  supply  to  the  water  consumers  of  the  Metro- 
polis, because  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  must  include 
the  less ;  and,  as  is  indicated  by  your  Lordship's  Beport, 
if  the  companies  are  obliged  to  have  such  a  surplus 
supply  from  day  to  day  ag  to  meet  any  possible  emer- 
^ncy  which  may  arise,  therefore  really  this  scheme, 
if  it  is  c'UTied  out,  does  certainly  ensure  a  present 
coDstart  supply  of  water  ;  and  if  you  add  to  that  this 
eipeuditore  I  nave  mentioned  of  15  millions  proposed 
by  iho  companies  to  be  laid  out  as  regards  future  supply, 
Isay,  not  only  for  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day 
after,  but  for  many  yean  to  come,  yon  secure  absolutely 
imdra*  these  Bills  and  under  the  control  of  an  outside 
authority  a  present  and  prospective  water  supply.  Of 
coarse,  it  may  be  urged  that  that  does  not  go  the  whole 
distance  that  Parliament  would  demand;  that  Parliament 
would  ask  us  to  go  farther  and  secure  a  water  supply, 
we  will  say,  for  this  day  40  years  or  50  years  hence. 
I  venture  to  say,  in  roj^rd  to  that,  that  before  purchase 
is  resorted  to,  the  evidL'nce  should  be  tested  to  the  very 
utmost  which  baa  been  given  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  storage  in  the  Bivcr  Thames.    I  will  not 
Bay  it  is  a  waste  of  money,  but  I  say  it  would  be  a  wild 
scheme  to  my  mind  to  attempt  to  throw  over  and  oast 
to  the  winds  this  splendid  watershed  of  the  Biver 
Thames  with  the  extraordinary  storage  powers  which 
may  be  secured  there,  with  regard  to  the  future  supply 
of  these  other  companies,  which  are  not,  like  the  KenG 
Company,  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  pelf-contained  water 
supply.    Of  course,  these  are  big  questions  I  know  to 
deal  with,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  having 
dralt  with  the  matter  at  some  length,  bat  I  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  it  while  I  have  been  sitting 
here  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  it,  not  as  a 
partisan,  but  as  having  given  some  attention  to  the 
whole  of  this  question.   In  regard  to  this  question  of 
storage  of  the  Thames,  if  the  water  is  not  there  I  admit 
my  case  breaks  down ;  but  I  believe  that  even  with 
regard  to  the  worst  years  of  drought  we  have  ever 
known  almost  in  this  century,  such  as  the  year  1898. 
strong  evidence  has  been  given  by  ilr.  Middleton, 
which  shows  that  the  storage  power  is  there—that 
the  raw  material  is  there;   and  what  I  submit  to 
yoor  Lordship  is  this,  that  if  we  are  to  regenerate 
Egypt  at  the  expense  of  five  millions   of  money 
by  constructing  a  certain  dam  which  is  to  regenerate 
the  whole  of  tho  country,  it  seems  almost  k  uight  to 
suggest  that  the  engineering  genius  of  this  country 
and  engineering  science  cannot  find  out  some  means  of 
dealing  with  tnis  large  storage  power  in  the  Biver 
Thames,  and  indeed  of  meeting  all  the  necessities  of 
the  case  for  the  next  50  years,  and  perhaps  50  years 
after  that.   Now,  I  apologise  for  having  dealt  with 
this  question  at  length,  but  I  feel  keenly  about  the 
question. 

28,152.  Your  last  observations  are  directed  against 
gmng  to  Wales,  as  I  undarstand  it  P— YeB. 

I  98598. 
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28.153.  Ton  think  the  resources  of  the  Thames 
Valley  with  storage  are  quite  Boffioient  P — res,  I  have 
cndmvoared  to  consider  the  queetion  of  preient  and 
prospective  supply,  and  I  venture  to  Bulnoit  shortiy 
that  what  the  companies  have  done  in  this  Bill  of  theirs, 
by  submitting  to  an  outside  authority,  and  i^so  with 
regard  to  the  future  supply,  and  what  oan  be  done 

with  regard  to  storage  m  the  Biver  Thames,  fills  up   

the  remainder  of  the  gap  for  the  next  50  years,  and  """"  ' 
under  the  firessure  of  those  outside,  under  the  gnidanoe 

of  this  outside  body,  the  compauioa  may  be  dspnided 
upon  for  the  future  supply. 

Gross-examined  by  Ur.  BALFomi  Bkovki. 

28.154.  I  understand  that  the  new  departure,  upon 
which  yon  lay  so  much  stress,  is  this  system  of  inter- 
communication between  tho  companieB  r— Yes. 

28.155.  Are  yon  aware  that  every  one  of  the  com- 
panies by  their  officers  came  before  this  OomauBsiou 
and  said  that  they  thought  it  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
that  at  best  it  was  merely  a  kind  of  insurance  P — I 
believe  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  companieB  may 
have. 

28.156.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Hollams  sud, 
who  is  a  very  good  exponent  of  their  views :  *'  Only  g 

'*  in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency  as  calls  for  the  fg'^K 

"  necessity  of  some  such  thing.   It  is  only  a  temporaiy  ' 

"  thing.   It  is  a  case  which  no  one  anticipates,  and 

"  which  one  hopes  and  expects  will  not  occur.   It  is 

"  merely  to  meet  the  scare  which  has  arisen  these  last 

"  few  months,  and  a  repetition  of  any  such  disaster. 

"  Every   one  hopes  that   the  occasion  for  it  will 

"  never  arise."    Then  again  he  said,  "But  no  one  «, 

"  contemplaces  that  the  thing  will   happen   here,  r^.- 

"  Everyone  supposes  that,  at  all  events,  m  the  near 

"  future  this  will  be  unnecessary — that  no  company 

"  will  need  this  aid.    This   is   merely  to  guard 

"  against  accideuts,  it  is  not  a  thing  that  anyone  con- 

"  templates  will  be  a  means  of  supplying  any  particular 

"  company.   It  is  only  to  guard  against  accidents  that 

"  it  is  provided.  No  oompany  wants  it."  Now.lot  me 

ask  you  one  other  thing?— But  may  I  answer  that 

first  P  I  should  like  to  answer  one  thmg  at  a  time. 

28.157.  Oertainly  P — I  think  the  language  you  have 
just  quoted  is  perfeotly  natural  language  to  be  used  by 
any  man  where  any  grievous  emergency  has  occurred 
such  as  this  drought.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  used  in 
evidence  given  on  belmlf  of  the  companies,  I  have 
heard  language  very  much  in  that  direction  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  more  natural  to  my  mind  than  that  such 
language  should  be  used.  There  was  a  very  grievous 
drought,  as  I  have  said  here  before  to-day  ;  wells  bad 
been  dry  that  never  had  been  dry  before.  As  to  this 
very  East  Loudon  famine,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  made,  I  venture  to  assure  yon  that  the  fiftmine 
has  not  been  confined  to  East  London.  In  the  hills  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  there  has  been  a  water 
famine  that  has  caused  the  very  greatest  deprivation, 
and  at  this  very  instant  water  is  now  being  bought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sevenoaks  in  Kent  at  so  mndi  a 
bucket,  owing  to  the  wells  being  dry.  Therefore,  such 
emergencies  having  occurred,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  legislation  to  meet  these  emergencies  should  have 
followed,  and  that  languid  of  that  kind  should  hare 
followed  these  emergencies.  What  I  am  referring  to 
to-day  has  been  a  very  different  matter,  that  is,  that 
owing  to  this  emergency,  the  companies  have  for  the 
first  time  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  outside 
control,  a  power  which  is  without  precedent  altogether. 
They  have  placed  themselves  iu  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  Local  Qovemment  Board  is 
always  under  the  cognizance  of  Parliament,  and  can 
always  be  questioned  by  Parliament  as  to  its  operations, 
and  I  say  that  for  the  very  first  time  they  have  placed 
themselves  under  this  controlling  power,  and  that  has 
produced  a  different  state  of  things  altogether,  that 
is  to  say,  given  an  assnranoo  as  to  the  fbtnre  supply, 
which  did  not  exist  before. 

28.158.  Yon  said,  in  answer  to  my  Lord,  that  you 
were  not  a  member  of  the  county  council  of  Kent, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  the  more  confidence  in  asking,  is 
the  Kent  County  Council  a  capable  body  of  menP — 
A  capable  body  P 

25.159.  Yes;  capable  of  managing  a  great  water 
concern  if  it  were  put  into  its  hands  P— I  think  bo  ;  but 
I  tiiink  they  have  a  very  hard  task  before  theia  in 
managing  Hie  affairs  of  the  county. 
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The  Ri^  28460.  I  sappose  all  the  members  of  the  .county 
ffvH,  Sir  council  are  local  men  haTing  interestB  in  the  conntr 
W.Hart-   B 

Bart'        i^^-  ^<>P«-)  The  Kent  County  Oouncii,  you  mean  P 

28.161.  (Kr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  Kent  County 
Council  P — I  do  not  know  them  all  personally.  I  should 

IS  Feb,  *99  think  the  guiding  spiritH  on  the  council  are  certainly 
local  men.    1  admit  that,  oertiiinly. 

28.162.  There  if  one  other  thing  I  should  ask  you 
with  regard  to  the  inexhaustible  supply.  I  daresay 
yon  have  read  the  Report  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commia- 
sion  upon  that?— 1  have  rend  some  of  it,  that  is  nil. 

38.163.  I  will  only  read  you  a  short  paragraph.  In 
paragraph  137  they  say,  "  From  the  chalk  on  the  south 
*'  side  of  the  Thames,  from  the  existing  wells  of  the 
*'  Kent  Company,  and  others  which  may  be  sunk 
*'  within  their  district,  we  think  that  27^  million 
"  gallons  a  day  may  safely  be  taken  "  i* — Tes. 

28.164.  That  does  not  look  exactly  like  inexhaustible, 
does  it  P — ^No.  I  have  read  that,  and  I  noticed  it  at 
the  time. 

28,lt!5.  You  think  more  could  be  taken  ? — T  do. 

■28,166.  How  much  are  the  Kent  Company  pumping 
from  the  chalk  to-day  ?  I  will  take  it  from^  the 
secretary,  if  yon  do  not  remember  P — 15  million 
gallons. 


28,167. 1  thought  it  was  15  to  16  million  nllona  you 
were  pumping  P— I  do  not  knoW  what  the  average 
pumping  in,  or  what  we  have  done  in  emergency,  but 
we  have  pumped  up  to  18  million  gallons. 

Bo-exiunined  by  Ur.  Littler. 

28.168.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  one  question  on 
that  last  matter  about  the  Kent  County  Con'pcil.  It  is 
the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  that  county  council  have 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  present 
position  of  things  P — Yes. 

28.169.  They  said  they  only  desired  to  .chaitg?  it.  in 
case  they  were  invaded  by  London  P — ^Tes.  I  am  told 
that  is  strongly  felt. 

28.170.  There  is  just  one  other  matter  which  I  will 
deal  with,  because  I  shall  not  trouble  about  the  opinions 
of  engineers  as  to  inter-comtnunioation,  which  is  not 
worth  diRcussion.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  answers  to 
questions  I  will  refer  to  when  I  speak.  With  regard 
to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  my  friend 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  has  not  read  the  last  paragraph 
184 :  *'  "We  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  supply  of  water 
"  might  be  obtained  from  the  chalk  area  east  of  the 
"  Kent  Company's  district  in  the  basin  o£  the  lledway, 
"  and  in  the  distriot  further  eaet,  without  any  risk 
'*  whatever  of  damage  to  that  That  is  your 
view,  is  it  not  P^Tes,  certainly. 


Tlie  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  A. 
IHekaotu 


Kr.  Alexanhsb  Dicksov  oaUed  and  examined. 


28.171.  iChattmnn.)  Yon  have  been  for  25  years 
secretary,  I  believe,  to  the  Kent  Company  P~I  have. 

28.172.  In  that  capacity  you  have  supervised  their 
business  generally  ? — Tes,  generally  during  that  period. 

28.173.  Upon  the  main  question  before  us,  namely, 
whether  it  is  financially  expedient  to  purchase  your 
company  or  not  by  a  public  authority,  have  you  any 
view  upon  that  subject  that  you  can  give  us  P — There 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  decline  to 
give  the  Commission  any  information  which  it  would 
desire  to  have,  but  of  course  the  question  of  expediency 
of  purchase  for  the  financial  advantage  of  the  ratepayer 
is  a  somewhat  delicate  one  for  the  companies  to  deal 
with,  inasmuch  as  in  all  probability  any  views  they 
might  express  upon  the  subjeot  would  doubtless  be 
considered  to  be  tinged  with  self-interest. 

28.174.  The  proposing  porchaaera  hare  not  hesitated 
to  give  us  a  great  number  of  views  ? — Quito  so.  I  may 
say  the  company  is  desirous  of  giving  you  any  views  or 
information  which  you  may  desire  them  to  give ;  but 
th^  would  prefer  to  appear  as  not  taking  sides  upon 
that  question,  but  rather  leave  that  for  the  Commission 
to  determine. 

23.175.  Yes,  but  we  want  facts.  Can  you  give  us  any 
facts  that  would  tend  to  show  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  a  financial  advantage  to  the  water  consumer,  if  your 
undertaking  were  purchased  by  a  public  authority  ? 
Have  you  any  facts  to  lay  before  us  to  assist  us  ? — The 
facts  for  the  assistance  of  the  Commisaion  have,  I  think 
your  Lordship  will  recognise,  been  very  amply  submitted 
in  all  the  returns  of  the  company  which  have  been 
made. 

28.176.  Tes ;  but  I  have  got  you  here  now  before  us, 
and  X  want  you  to  tell  us  by  word  of  mouth  what 
your  opinion  is  on  that  subject,  and  what  facts  you 
can  lay  before  us  to  show  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
financially  advantageous  to  the  consumer  of  water  that 
yonr  undertaking  should  be  bought  P — As  to  the  point 
of  financial  advantage,  of  conirsc  that  would  depend 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  purchase  was 
made,  and  the  management  to  which  the  undertakings 
were  subsequently  subjected. 

28.177.  Let  ua  take  those  things  step  by  step.  You 
say  the  condition  of  things  under  which  the  purchase 
was  made  ;  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  conditions 
under  which  the  purchase  ought  to  be  made  p — Assuming 
the  necessity  for  a  transfer,  one  can  only  anticipate 
that  the  Commission  won  Id  recommend  the  dispossession 
of  the  present  shareholders  upon  terms  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  granted  in  the  principal  precedent 
cases. 

28.178.  By  that  you  mean,  I  suppose,  arbiiration 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  putting  it  iuto  plain 
language  'f — Purchase  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  absence 


of  agreement,  by  arbitntion  under  the  Land«  Olaases 

Act. 

28.179.  Then  do  yon  conceive  &at  an  arbitration 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  wonld  have  a  result  that 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  water  consumer  ;  and  if 
not,  why  not  P — Yes,  I  can  conceive  the  possibility  of 
such  a  result  to  the  consumer.  I  can  conceive  that 
arbitration  could  give  to  the  companies  all  that  they 
equitably  should  have,  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
concerns  in  the  future  might  lead  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer. 

28.180.  Then  you  solve  the  question  against  yourself 
BO  far  as  wo  are  concerned  P — I  scarcely  see  how  against 
onrseWeB. 

28.181.  I  mean  in  fovour  of  purchase.  If  purchase, 
giving  you  all  that  yon  can  equitably  elaim,  results  in 
an  advantage  to  the  consumer,  that  is  the  main  qaestion 
we  have  to  answer  P — I  say  it  may  result  in  an  advan- 
tage to  the  consumer  depending  upon  ibe  Bdminiatration, 
and,  of  course,  upon  the  price  jo^Ten.  I  assume  that  a 
fair  price  would  be  given ;  ana  as  these  concerns  are 
all  substantial  and  sncccssful  undertakings  rela- 
tivel_r,  of  course,  according  to  their  degree  (I  think 
that  is  a  fair  description  of  the  whole  of  them),  I  assnme 
that  the  property  would  be  as  substantial  and  as 
remunerative  in  the  hands  of  any  other  body  who 
managed  it  upon  similar  lines. 

28.182.  (Sir  John  DoringUm.)  Griven  effective  adminis- 
tration as  good  as  you  have  at  present,  and  fair  terms 
of  purchase,  you  think  still  the  consumer  might  get 
some  advantage  P — I  think  it  might  result  in  that  way. 

28,188.  (Chawman.)  That  is  to  say  that  the  consntner 
"would  get  a  rebate  on  his  charges  earUer  fVom  a  public 
authority  purchasing  than  he  would  get  it  frcm  your 
company  if  it  continnes  in  existence  t — ^The  question 
of  mbate  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  future  and 
the  future  administration. 

28.184.  {Mr.  Pope.)  And  the  price  paid  P — Of  course, 
and  the  price  paid. 

28.185.  {Chawman.)  We  are  assuming  a  fair  prioe 
paid ;  we  are  assuming  the  price  that  you  think  the 
company  ought  to  receive.  I  understood  you  to  say 
just  now  that  you  thought  it  possible  that,  even  if  a  fair 
price  were  paid  for  your  undertaking,  a  public  authority- 
purchasing,  might  give  benefits  to  a  consumer  beyond 
those  that  you  give  yourself.  That  is  what  you  nave 
told  us  at  present  P  —  I  do  not  know  t^at  I  put  it 
quite  in  that  way,  as  to  giving  the  consumer  bffliefita 
beyond  those  that  we  are  giving  him  now. 

28.186.  That  is  rhe  whole  point.  I  ask  you  if  yon  did 
not  say  that,  I  do  not  know  what  you  did  sav.  Please 
tell  us,  in  your  own  way,  what  yon  did  say  ? — I  think 
my  answer  was  confined  to  this :  that  a  purchase  I:>einA 
made  upon  eqnitable  terms  and  adnumatratton  being 
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g  taSdent  and  eoonomical  as  at  present,  that  advan- 
togee  mi^t  accrue  to  the  consumer  from  purchase. 

28,187.  Then  yon  mean  to  say  he  would  ^et  a  diminu- 
tion of  hia  oharves  earlier  than  yon  can  give  them  P — 
I  do  not  say  earlier. 

28,186.  What  ironld  the  adTantasm  he  to  him  then  P 
Team  wune  advantage  would  reanlt  to  the  oonanmor, 
whit  adTantage— 

(8\T  John  DormgUm.)  Would  it  be  more  eoonomioal 
inanagement,  equally  effectiTe  management,  hat  more 
Mmomical  P— I  do  not  think  the  management  could  be 
nan  eoonomicaL  Speaking  for  my  own  company,  I 
un  pontirely  sure  that  the  undertaking  of  Lhe  Kent 
WatCT  Oompsay  could  not  be  more  economioally 
nunAged  cfaan  it  has  been,  and  is  being  managed. 

28.189.  Then  out  of  the  management  of  the  company 
no  adrantage  oould  accrue  to  the  consumer  P — I  do  not 
think  qua  economy  of  manag^ement  any  advantage 
oonld  accrue  to  the  ocmsumer  with  regard  to  the  Kent 

Company- 

28.190.  By  a  fair  price,  I  aui^se,  you  mean  that  the 
preBenc  shareholder  and  investor  in  the  company  would 
reoeive  at  least  as  much  money  in  the  future  m>m  his 
new  investment  as  he  has  in  the  past  P — Certainly. 

28.191.  Then  where  is  the  middle  position  out  of 
which  the  consumer  ia  to  get  the  advantage  P  Am 
mnch  money  is  to  go  to  the  inveBtor  as  at  present,  as 
great  a  cost  will  be  incurred  in  the  management  as  at 
present,  and  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  which  ia 
to  give  an  advantagb  to  the  consumer  P— 'It  would  be, 
of  coarse,  only  exum.  auadnntage  as  would  aooroe  from 
an  unification. 

28.192.  What  is  the  advant^ie  from  unification  if  the 
expenses  are  to  be  as  large  under  unification  as  at 
present  P  I  undiOTBtood  you  say  Hhere  would  be  no 
jiaviog — ^Tes. 

28.193.  Wotlld  there  be  a  saving  by  unification,  that 
is  the  question  which  is  really  asked  of  youP — In 
speaking  of  unification,  I  had  in  my  mind  rather  such 
aavautage  as  might  be  derived  from  the  federation 
which  is  being  adopted  by  the  companies  for  instance. 
qua  the  Staines  Beservoirs.  Of  course,  I  aui  connected 
with  my  own  company,  and  I  am  not  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  other  oompanies,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  presume  to  speak  from  msA  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  their  undertakings. 

28.194.  {Ma^or-Qeneral  8eoH.)  The  price  of  purchase 
would  include  the  value  to  the  seUer,  present  and 
prospective,  would  it  notP — It  ahonld  include  those 
valueB. 

28.195.  So  that  the  purohaaer  has  to  start  with  that 
load  on  him — the  cash  value  of  those  present  and 
prospective  advantages  P — Yea. 

58.196.  And  he  has  to  make  somethii^  else  besides 
out  of  it,  aooording  to  your  assumption  ^That  is  so. 

28.197.  (Ghavrman,)  And  he  has  to  make  enough  out 
of  it  to  paj  what  every  public  authority  must  pay, 
namely,  »  smking  fund  P— Yes. 

28.198.  Then  where  is  the  advantage  to  the  consumer 
to  come  in  P — If  you  say  to  make  enough  out  of  it  to 
provide  a  sinking  fund,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
look  at  it  quite  in  that  light.  I  look  at  the  sinking 
fand  as  a  matter  o£  thrift,  and  I  think  ic  does  not  afi'eot 
the  question. 

28,19ft,  Youra  is  a  thrifly  company,  but  you  do  not 
set  up  any  sinking  fundr— you  are  not  obliged  to  P — No, 

28.200.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  authority,  the 
purcOuser,  would  probably  be  obliged  by  Bu'liament 
to  start  a  sinking  fund  P— Yes. 

28.201.  And  they  would  have  to  get  the  money  for 
that  sulking  fund  from  somewhere  P — ^Tea,  they  must. 

.  28,202.  Where  would  they  get  it  from,  uxcept  from 
theconaumerP — Precisely,  they  would  get  it  from  the 
consumer,  aa  Liverpool  and  Manchester  gets  it. 

28,203.  .  Or  fromtiie  ratepayer  P— But  what  I  say  to 
your  Lordship  is  this,  that  I  do  not  think  the  question 
of  forming  a  amkin^  Amd  should  be,  as  it  were,  put 
agaijut  the .  oompanies'  undertakingK  which  are  to  be 

fnircbaaedas  a  matter  of  loss,  or  a  matter  of  gain.  I 
ook  upon  it  that  the  sinking  fund  contributions  in  this 
oaae  are  Uk^  the  «^txa  payments  which  would  be  made 
by  a  thrifty  youn«  coiqjle,  who  instead  of  paying  rent 
to  the  landlord,  determined  to  buy  die  house,  and  to 
pay  the  amall  additional  payment  which  they  would 


have  to  make  for  the  loan  which  they  obtained  in  nnler 

to  buy  the  property. 

28.204.  But  if  that  thrifty  young  couple  do  that,  they 
will  have  so  much  less  to  spend  in  Ohristmas  presents 
for  their  friends  ?— Possibly,  but  they  will  have  a 
property  by-and-fay  of  great  value, 

28.205.  Yes,  by-and-by,  in  60  or  80  yean,  thoy  will 
have  that  property  of  great  value  P— Tea. 

28.206.  But  where  is  the  benefit  to  the  conshmer  to 
come  from  if  the  purchaser  has  first  paid  the  full 
value  of  present  income,  the  full  value  of  the  prospective 
income  of  the  shareholder,  a  sinking  fund  upon  his 
purohaae  money,  and  there  is  a  management  not  more 
economical  than  the  present  management;  where  is 
the  benefit  to  the  couBumer  to  oome  from? — In  answer- 
ing your  Lordshiji's  question,  I  assumed  that  the 
benefits  would  be  from  the  administration. 

28.207.  But  is  the  administration  going  to  be  so  much 
better  and  cheaper  thun  your  present  administratiou  P 
— I  can  only  say  if  it  can  be,  that  might  be  a  possibility. 

28.208.  But  is  it  likely  do  you  think  P-^I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  be. 

28.209.  Then  you  say  the  management  is  not  going 
to  be  more  economical  P — I  think  not. 

28.210.  Full  value  of  present  and  prospective  income 
paid,  extra  rapenaea  of  sinking  fund.  Where  is  the 
l>en^t  to  the  consumer  to  come  from  ? — Only  in  the 
v(ay  in  which  X  have  suggested. 

(Cltairman.)  I  have  not  cai^ht  it — I  wish  I  could. 

28.211.  (Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Do  ^-ou  think  the 
consumer  would  make  any  profit  in  buying  up  the  back 
dividends  under  discount  ?—X  think  we  ought  to  be  given 
the  full  present  value  of  these  back  dividends. 

28.212.  (Chairmcm.)  Then  the  purchaser  would  be 
buying  a  deferred  annuity.  Although  he  would  be 
recouped  ultimately  in  the  23  years  which  it  would 
take  you  to  repay  your  back  dividends,  for  the  firathalf 
of  those  ^ars  he  would  be  out  of  pocket  again  on  that 
score  p — He  would  have  the  additional  income  coming 
in  to  meet  it. 

28.213.  Paying  down  the  present  value  of  a  deferred 
annuity  is  a  loss  in  the  first  years,  is  it  not,  unless  'you 
have  altered  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  Kent  P — ^Tes,  if 
the  compensation  were  to  be  paid  down  in  cash,  in  that 
way  it  would  be  so. 

28.214.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  paid  down  in  cash. 
You  have  advooated  a  settlement  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Acts,  and  that  means  payment  down  in  cash. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  pass  from  that  subject.  Yon 
Bay  you  think  that  the  settlement  of  the  purchase 
money  ought  to  be  luder  the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
IKstinctly. 

28.215.  That  means  payment  in  oaahP — It  may  not 
possibly  mean  payment  in  cash. 

(Mr.  Baifowr  Browne^)  Itia  agreement  or  arbitration, 
so  that  of  oourae  it  would  be  competent  for  people  to 
agree  for  payment  in  any  other  way. 

(Ghcvirman.)  Yes. 

(Witneeg.)  It  did  not  mean  it  in  the  Middlesborough 
case. 

28.216.  (Chairman.)  I  see  you  have  got  a  list  ot 
purchases  of  undertakings  by  municipal  authorities 
where  the  payment  has  been  by  perpetual  annuities  P— 
Yea. 

(Ohaimian.)  That  must  have  been  by  agreement. 
Ko  arbitrator  awards  perpetual  annuities,  I  preanme  ; 
he  could  not  under  the  Lauds  Clauses  Act. 

(Jfr.  Balfow- Browne.)  There  have  been  apemalolaxtaes 

in  some  Acts  giving  that. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  They  may  he  commuted  ;  that  is  generally 
the  case.   It  was  so  in  the  Middlesborough  case. 

(Witness.)  The  principle  of  annuities  has  generally 
been  referred  to  in  the  Acts. 

28.217.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  but  what  is  the  object  of 
this  table  that  you  have  had  printed,  of  cases  where  per- 

fetual  annuities  have  been  given  P — The  object  was  this, 
t  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  the  Commission 
that  there  are  64  county  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  

28.218.  The  64  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  have 
done  what  t* — Of  those  boroughs  32  have  acquired  thw 
nndertakinga  by  pnrohaee  from  the  oompanies ;  12  have 
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Mr.  A*  conatruoted  their  own  works ;  19  are  aappUed  by  com- 
pu^mt.   paniea  ;  and  one  ia  sapplied  by  Mtother  anthori^.  Of 

  those  32,  in  16  cases  the  compensation  awarded  has 

38  Feb.  '99  been  by  perpetual  annuities;  The  cases  that  I  refer  to 
are  Blackburn,  Bury,  Exeter,  Leicester,  Chorley  with 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Kewport,  Kottingham,  Oldham, 
Beading,  Boohdale,  Birmingham,  Salford  and  Wolver- 
hampton. 

28,219.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Salford  takes  its  water  from 
Kanchester  ? — Then  there  is  Liverpool.  Hiddlesborough 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow.  Middlesboroogh  was 
the  case  where  the  principle  of  annuities  was  laid  down 
in  the  Act. 

28,^.  iOkairman.)  Do  you  leave  out  Soarborongh  P 
-  — And  Scarborough. 

(Sir  John  Doringion.)  Scarborough  is  not  a  county 
borough,  I  think,  and  the  witness  has  left  out 
Ha^higdon. 

28.221.  {Chairman.)  Neither  HasUngdon  nor  Scar- 
borough is  a  oounty  borough  f~-lSo,  Bialiugdon  went 
with  Bury,  I  think. 

28.222.  What  am  I  to  infer  from  that ;  I  mean  what 
does  this  point  to  P  I  do  not  follow  P — That  the  prin- 
oiple  of  oompensation  by  annuity  has  been  established 
by  all  these  p^cedente. 

28.225.  But  you  are  for  the  principle  of  compensation 
by  cash?— No,  I.have  not  expressed  such  a  prefereaoe. 

28,224.  Then  you  do  not  care  whether  it  is  by  cash  or 
perpetual  annuities  P— It  all  depends  of  coarse  uptm 
wh%t  the  cash  payment  is. 

28.226.  Of  coarse  it  must  P  "As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience or  preference,  the  principle  of  annuities  is  far 
preferable  to  tiuit  of  cash. 

28.226.  You  mean  yon  think  it  preferable  for  the 
seller  f — ^It  is  preferable  for  the  seller. 

28.227.  Do  you  think  it  preferable  for  the  parehaserP 
—I  think  it  convenient  for  the  purchaser. 

28.228.  Does  it  not  deprive  the  purchaser  of  any 
adYantage  he  may  get  &om  the  fact  that  he  can  borrow 
money  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  rate  on  which  his 
water  income  is  calculated  F — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
deprives  him  of  that. 

28.229.  Surely.  I  suppose  yon  would  put  your  water 
income  at  an  income  that  might  be  &irly  valued  upon 
the  three  per  cent,  table  P — Yea. 

28.230.  Or  perhaps  even  higher?  Therefore,  the 
cash  value  of  that  inooma  would  be  calculated  upon  the 
three  per  oenl  table  P— Yes,  if  the  oompensation  were 
inoash. 

28.231.  Now  suppose  there  was  a  publie  authority 
having  credit  enou^  to  borrow  that  sum  of  cash  at 
2}  per  cent. ;  the  publio  anthori^  would  obviously  save 
a  half  per  cent,  in  the  transaction  by  paying  oftsh  P<  - 
Yes,  it  might  do  so. 

28,282.  Then  where  is  the  advantage  to  the  purchaser 
in  giving  aperpetual  annuity  at  three  per  cent,  instead 
of  that  P — ^The  advantage  to  the  purchaser  would  come 
in  in  the  mutual  arrangement  which  the  perpetual 
annuity  affords  the  opportunity  to  adopt. 

28.233.  I  am  in  despair.  Now  I  see  you  have  also 
got  a  list  of  municipal  authorities  who  have  taken  over 
the  morlsage  debentures.  What  is  the  interest  or  the 
value  of  that— -what  does  it  show,  what  does  it  prove  ? 
— That  was  intended  ta  support  the  position  that  in 
these  caees  the  general  practice  was  for  the  purchaser 
to  take  over  the  mortgage  debts  and  debenture  stocks 
as  they  stood. 

28.234.  I  have  not  heard  that  disputed  by  anybody 
in  the  coarse  of  this  long  inquiry  P — I  do  not  remember 
that  it  has  been  sug^rasted  to  the  Commission,  bat  it 
has  been  suggested  tiirough  the  Bills  of  the  London 
County  OounoU  to  de^  otherwise  with  debenture  stock. 
Before  passii^  from  that  list  of  boroughs  where  the 
waterworks  l»ve  been  acquired,  may  I  refer  to  the 
references  which  have  been  made  to  the  payment  in 
cash,  and  point  out  that  in  the  Middleeborough  case, 
under  the  Act  the  compensation  was  to  be  in  perpetual 
annuities  or  at  the  option  of  the  oompany  in  money  ■ 
and  that  in  Birmingham  it  is  at  the  option  of  l^ie 
annnitant  to  take  uiything  else  than  his  annuity  for  his 
holding. 

(Mr.  LUtUr.)  Both  Birminriiam  and  Uiddl^bonmgh 
'were  Lands  Glaoses  Act  purchases. 

(Witnett.)  That  is  quite  right. 


(Mr.  LUUar.)  But  the  mode  of  paying  the  money  was 
special. 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  Tliere  was  a  special  clause  in  the 
Middleaborou|;h  Act  that  the  oompenBaticn  was  to  In 
taken  in  annuities  or  cash  at  the  option  of  the  buyer. 

(Mr.  JjUtlar.)  That  was  only  as  to  the  method  of 
payment,  but  I  want  to  point  -out  that  they  were  both 
under  the  Lands  Olansea  Act. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  was  not  ascertained  nnder  any  Act. 

iWiines$.)  No,  there  was  no  wbitr^ion  ob 
Birmingham. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  It  merely  says  it  is  done  by 
annunities.  All  those  that  are  referred  to  were  agreecL 

(Witneu,)  JSj  object  in  referring  to  that  was  to  show 
that  the  option  was  not  with  the  purchaser,  but  with 
the  seller,  as  to  whether  he  would'take  anything  else 
tiaxL  his  annuity  in  those  cases. 

28,285.  (Ghairman.)  As  to  whether  he  would  take 
cash  or  an  annuity  P — Yes. 


).  Do  yon  suggest  that  those  oaght  to  be  the 
terms  upon  which  the  water  company  should  be 
purchased  by  any  public  authority  j'— I  say  if  the 
payment  is  to  be  in  cash,  it  ought  to  be  at  the  option  of 
the  shareholder,  but  that  the  ^arebolder  should  in  any 
case  receive  an  equivalent  income,  as  the  honourable 
Member  puts  it,  for  his  present  income  and  hia 
prospective  value  ;  and  that  should  be  assured  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  permanent  annuity. 

28.237.  What  are  the  other  securities  in  the  market 
that  vou  would  consider  equal  to  the  shares,  say,  of  the 
Kent  Oompany  P— Oonsols,  and  the  very  highest  chus 
of  debenture  stock. 

28.238.  Do  yon  mean  railvray  debentoie  atooksP— 
Yes,  the  very  highest  olass  of  debeatnre  stocks. 

28.239.  Do  yon  mean  ^ou  consider  your  Kent 
Companv's  shares  as  equal  m  the  market  to  debenture 
stocks  of  railways  P — Practically — almost. 

28.240.  {Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  Have  not  recent 
transactions  taken  place  on  the  3(  per  cent,  basis  P — 
Do  you  mean,  have  sales  been  effected  at  a  rate  which 
wonld  pay  the  investor  3}  per  cent  ? 

28.241.  Yes  P— Certainly. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  I  am  sure  what  3^  per 
cent,  secoritiee  there  are  in  the  market. 

(Sir  John  Bormgton.)  First  class  railway  stocks. 

28.242.  (Kr.  Letoie.)  I  suppose  that  there  is  no  well 
secured  income  on  ordinary  shares  like  ^e  shares  of 
the  water  companies  P — No. 

28.243.  That  is,  that  there  is  no  income  that 
fluctuates  so  little  as  the  inoome  derived  from  the 
share  capital  of  the  water  companies — I  mean  share 
capital  P— That  is  so.  For  that  reason  the  share 
capital  of  my  company  is  in  great  request  by  trustees 
and  others. 

28.244.  (Chairman.)  Trustees  cannot,  without  special 
powera,  buy  your  shares  P — Shall  I  say  by  large  finan- 
cial undertakings?  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
stock  is  held  bj' trustees.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain,  withm  the  last  few  days,  somewhat  of  the 
fact  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  stock  is  held. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  holders  are  trustees 
or  not,  because  the  company  is  not  concemod  in  trusts, 
but  in  nearly  all  oases  where  the  holding  ia  a  tmstee 
holding,  it  is  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons,  and 
42  per  cent  of  the  original  capital  of  the  company  is 
held  by  two  or  more  persons  in  joint  accoanta,  33 
per  cent,  of  the  other  stock  is  similarly  held. 

28.245.  Of  the  stock  that  has  been  created  since  P— 
Yes,  of  the  7  per  cent,  stock— the  new  stock.  I  know  of 
one  instance  in  which  25,000/.  of  the  company's  stock 
is  held  bv  a  very  large  financial  undertaking  and  I 
know  another  instance  where  20,0002.  of  the  8l»ck  is  in 
the  hands  of  executors  iat  beneficiaries. 

28.246.  (Mr.  Lewis.)  I  suppose  your  stook  is  held 
very  largely  by  insurance  companies  P — Yes.  it  was  one 
such  that  I  referred  to.  Of  course  the  price  at  which 
the  stock  stands  to  pay  an  investor  now  (which  is  what 
the  honourable  Member  has  referred  to)  is  governed 
very  muoh  by  the  payments  on  account  of  back 
dividends. 

28.247.  (Ghairman.)  In  fact,  an  investor  now  freta 
14  per  cent.  P— The  mvestor  is  paid  on  the  oricniuL] 
stock  14i.  in  respect  of  each  100/.  ongmal 
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„,  That  ia  14  per  cent.,  is  it  not— that  is  the 

common  phrase  P — ^It  is  on  what  he  has  inTested. 

2^849.  A  man  who  hajs  a  share  to-day  has  to  pay 
366/.10V.  foritF— Yes. 

28,250.  And  he  gets  14  per  cent,  on  100/.?— He  gets 
W.  npon  his  3661. 10«. — that  ia  my  point. 

28^61.  On  the  nominal  valae  of  his  share  P— Tes. 

28,252.  That  is  a  little  over     per  cent.  P— Yes. 

28,258.  Can  yon  tell  me  any  security  paying  Si  per 
cent,  that  you  ocmsider  as  good  as  your  Blent  Com;^ny's 
shares? — ^Before  I  answer  your  question,  may  I  just 
sq.pplement— — 

28,264.  But  pleaso  answer  it  first  P — I  do  not.  Of 
coarse  there  are  good  securities  in  the  market,  but  if 
yon  remove  the  water  stooks  from  the  market,  those 
good  seourities  will  be  appreciated  immediately  the 
enormous  demand  that  will  arise  from  those  who,  if 
they  are  paid  in  oashf  would  have  to  put  their  money 
into  something. 

28.255.  I  want  yon  to  give  me  ui  idea  what  seourities 
you  consider  as  good  as  yonr  Kent  water  shares  that 
pay  3i  per  cent.  

28.256.  {3fr.  Xetoit.)  Would  you  say  the  London  and 
North  Western  Ordinary  Stock  ? — I  hare  not  the  Stock 
Exchange  List  before  me ;  and  1  haTo  not  considered 
Uls  maltw  wi^  a  -view  of  giving  evidence  on  it. 

[Mr.  Littler.)  Four  per  cent,  out  of  that  14  is  depen- 
dent absolutely  on  the  profits  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
like  a  railway  stock  which  will  go  on  paying  the  same 
year  after  year.  Unless  the  net  profits  have  been 
more  than  10  per  cent.,  there  ia  nothing  to  divide.  It 
is  contingent  on  profits,  and  it  ceases  at  the  end  of 
23  yean  altogether. 

{Chairman.)  Tes  I  know  Ibat. 

[Witness.)  That  was  the  very  point  that  I  asked  per- 
mission to  supplement  just  n&ir. 

28.257.  (Chairman.)  What  is  it  you  want  to  supple- 
ment—please go  on  P — The  answer  which  I  desired  to 
mpplement  just  now  was  to  erplain  the  reason  why  the 
Kent  stock  is  ptirchaseable  in  the  market  to  pay  the 
investor  from  3}  to  3i  per  cent,  j  it  is  because  part  of 
the  annual  income  paid  is  in  respect  of  back  dividends, 
and  that  the  payment  for  back  dividends  depends  upon 
the  period  at  which  the  profit  is  suffiicienc  co  discharge 
them ;  and  that  of  course  will  afi'ect  the  period  over 
which  that  additional  payment  will  continue. 

28.258.  (Mr.  Be  BocJt  Porter.)  Pour  per  cent,  of  your 
dividend  is  really  only  a  terminable  annuity  P — Pre- 
ciaely.  That  4  per  cent,  will  continue  for  20  or  23 
years  other  things  being  equal,  assuming  that  wc 
progress  at  the  same  rate. 

28.259.  (Chairman.)  I  was  trying  with  your  help,  if  I 
could,  to  see  what  a  shareholder  in  your  company 
purchased  by  some  public  authority  could  do  with  his 
money,  and  therefore  what  amount  of  money  he  ought 
to  get  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position.  As  I 
understand  you,  you  think  first-class  railway  stocks  are 
as  good,  as  far  as  security  goes,  as  your  Kent  Com* 
pauy's  shares  ? — There  are  a  number  of  nigh<oIass  stocks 
— ^railways  and  other  things. 

28.260.  What  other  things— take  gas  P~If  I  had  the 
Stock  Exchange  List  here,  I  might  look  at  it,  and 
BQfSeBt  it  in  cutail,  but  I  have  not. 

28.261.  But  if  yon  have  not  thought  about  it,  I  will 
not  trouble  yon,  of  course.  What  yon  consider  adequate 
compensation  to  the  seller  must  depend  upon  that — 
namely,  npon  the  price  at  which  he  can  get  an  eq^ually 
good  security  to  give  him  the  same  income  P — Precisely. 

23.262.  Therefore  it  must  depend  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  equally  secure  stocks  there  are,  paying  an 
equal  income  P — ^Tes,  and  however  many  there  may  be, 
the  result  of  withdrawing  the  water  stookB  from  the 
market,  and  liberating  a  large  capital  for  re-investment 
mnat  be  to  appreciate  twiae  other  secoritieB  very 
enormous)^. 

28.263.  (3fr  Lewia.)  Do  you  know  of  any  ordinaiy 
BtodE  where  the  dividend  ia  so  well  secured  as  the  stot^ 
of  the  water  companies  P — 1  hold  some  of  the  stock  of 
the  water  company  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  uiy  other 
Btock  into  whidh  I  should  desire  to  change  for  tbat 
reason. 

28.264.  But  do  you  know  of  such  a  stock  where  the 
dir^end  is  so  well  secured  as  the  dividend  of  a  water 


company  P — I  do  not  know  any  class  of  stock  where  the 
dividend  ia  more  secure. 

(Mr.  Lewie.)  In  fact  there  is  none. 

28.265.  (Chairman.)  You  say  there  will  be  an  appre- 
ciation of  all  good  Bccnritics  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  thrown  upon  the  market  P — Yes,  of 
cash. 

28.266.  On  the  other  hand,  your  purchaser  will  have 
to  issue  some,  I  do  not  like  to  mention  a  figure,  but  a 
good  many  millions  of  now  stock,  upon  which  he  has 
raised  the  money  to  pay  you  cash,  which  will  De  seeking 
purchasers  and  investors  ? — Precisely. 

28.267.  That  will  he  a  very  good  and  secure  stock, 
because  it  will  have  the  security  certainly  of  the  water 
rates,  and  possibly  also  of  the  public  rates  besides  ?— 
Yes,  and  being  in  the  hands  o£  the  purchaser  to  issue, 
all  those  things  would  doubtless  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  the  ofier  of  that  stock  to  this  liberated  cash 
would  doubtless  be  made  on  terms  which  would  be  not 
advantageous  to  the  seller  of  the  water  stock. 

28,267a.  (Chairman.)  1  do  not  know  quite  why  that 
should  be  the  principle  ? — The  liberation  of  40  millions 
of  money  at  a  moment  on  the  market  the  purchasers 
having  to  go  for  a  loan  would  give  them  a  great 
opportunity  of  getting  it  at  a  much  lower  rate 
becanae  of  the  difficulty  of  the  seller  in  finding  other 
investments  to  take  the  place  of  his  water  atook. 

28.268.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Wouhi  the  purchaser 
find  it  ao  very  easy  to  raise  40  millions  immediately  f 
Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  depreasing  alt  stockB 
— a  40  millions  loan  put  upon  the  market  P — Of  course 
the  purchaser,  if  he  had  bought  the  water  undertakings, 
would  have  those  as  an  additional  security  for  him  to 
go  to  the  market  with. 

28.269.  He  would  have  his  security  ? — I  am  bound  to 
say  that. 

28.270.  But  really,  it  is  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  market  of  a  great  transference  of  securities— -40 
millions  worth  issued  on  the  one  side,  and  40  millions 
to  be  paid  for  on  the  other  P — That  would  depend  upon 
the  view  which  the  market  took  of  the  added  security 
of  the  borrowing  body. 

28.271.  It  would  rather  depend  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  market  on  the  transaction  then  than  upon  either 
the  seller  or  the  buyer — rather  than  npon  the  desires  of 
the  purchaser  or  of  the  seller  F— It  might  possibly  be 
so — it  would  probably  be  so. 

28.272.  (Chairman.)  The  action  would  be  inst  the 
same.  They  would  be  equal  in  both  directions.  If 
there  are  40  millions  cash  set  loose  and  seeking  invest* 
meut  on  the  part  of  tho  seller,  there  are  40  millions 
bein^ sought  by  the  purchaser?— Yes,  that  might  be 
so.  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  as  yon  put  it,  but  then 
I  say  that  the  seller  in  that  case  would  be  at  a  consider- 
able disadvantage,  because  the  other  good  stocks  in  the 
market  would  be  appreciated,  and  he  would  have  to  pay 
something  more  than  the  ordinary,  and  so  lose  part  of 
his  income  in  the  purchase  of  those  appreciated  stocks, 
and  very  likely  the  difBculty  of  finding  an  investment 
would  be  so  great  that  he  would  have  to  take  the 
London  Oonnty  Council  stock  at  a  reduced  rate,  in 
order  to  get  into  anything  at  all. 

28.273.  (i£ajor-General  Scolt.)  Do  yon  think  the 
London  County  Council  could  put  the  minimum  rata 
of  purchase  at  a  higher  figure  ?  Is  that  your  view  P — 
Yes. 

28.274.  In  con  sequence  of  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  thia  demand  P — ^Yea. 

28,276.  (Chairman.)  But  it  atrikes  mo  that  their 
operation  would  have  to  come  first — they  would  have 
first  to  put  40  millions  into  their  pockets  1^  a  loan 
Issued,  and  Ijien  come  to  the  sellers  of  water  ahsros 
with  it,  and  say.  Here  is  yonr  momy,  gentlemen?— 
Tes, 

(Sir  John  DoringUm.)  They  would  have  depressed 
the  market  by  getting  40  millions  into  their  treasmy. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  a  big  disturbance. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  I  believe  even  the  British  Government 
has  never  borrowed  40  millions  of  mon^  at  one  time, 

(TTtlnsM.)  It  would  be  an  enormous  disturbance  ic 
cash. 

28,276.  (Sir  John  JDorvngton.)  And  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbanoe  is  generally  to  lower  valaea,  is  it  not  ?— Tes. 
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28.277.  Therefore,  first-olaBS  securities  Tronld  fall  ? — 
If  the  seller  has  to  re-inTeRt  his  40  millions,  then  the 
fimttclass  seonritiea  mast  go  np,  I  think. 

28.278.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  but  do  not  you  see  there 
would  have  been  40  millions  of  a  first  rate  seourity 
istsued  before  the  seller  ever  came  into  the  market  at 
all.  The  London  Ooanty  Oonncil,  if  they  are  the 
buyers,  must  have  raised  their  40  millions  and  issued 
40  millions  of  stock  upon  the  market  before  they  come 
to  you  with  the  cash  to  pay  you  P — If  such  a  traosaction 
could  be  carried  out  

28.279.  But  is  it  not  bo  P — Do  not  let  ub  have  any 
"  ifs."  U  the  Loudon  County  Council  bought  the 
□ndertakingB  of  the  water  oompany,  they  most  come  to 
you  vrith  the  oaah  in  their  pooketB  in  order  to  pay  you 
offP — Yes,  at  a  particular  tmie. 

28.280.  Then  they  must  have  raised  that  cash  f — Yes. 

28.281.  Then  they  must  have  issued  securities  to  the 
tune  of  forty  miUions,  or  whatever  the  number  of 
millions  is  P — Yes. 

28.282.  And  those  millions  would  be  on  the  market, 
and  would  have  depreciated,  probably,  the  price  of 
other  firet-class  secnritles  P — I  should  assume  that  the 
interval  of  time  betrreeu  the  raising  and  the  payment 
would  be  so  arranged  that  a  great  disturbance  would 
-  bo  moderated. 

After  a  short  adjoonunent. 

28,288.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  hare 
considered  the  arbitration  (^nses  tbat  the.  London 
County  Council  have  proposed  from  time  to  time  P— 
I  haTO  necessarily  seen  them. 

28,^.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  themP — 
Those  clauses  seem  to  be  directed  to  the  object  of 
altering  the  existing  law  as  to  arbitration,  for  the  special 
advantage  of  the  purchaser.  In  that  sense  they  are  not 
equitable.  In  support  of  that  opinion,  that  the^  are 
put  forward  with  the  object  of  altering  the  existing 
law  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  I  would  refer  to  the 
answer  given  by  Hr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  Question  4863,  in 
which  he  candidly  said  that :  "  The  chief  reason  of  our 
"  anxiety  for  having  a  special  clause  has  been  because 
"  the  arbitrator  would  my  Parliament  has  intended 
"  me  not  to  operate  as  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
"  solidated  Act."  I  may  also  remind  your  Lordship 
that  when  the  County  Council  Bills  were  before  the 
House,  a  very  anthoritative  statement  was  made  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  the  Colonies^  in  reference  to  that 
very  point.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Chamber^ 
lain  said  

28,285.  Speech,  when  and  where  P  —  This  was  a 
speech  made  on  the  24th  March,  1896,  on  the  Second 
Seading  of  the  Water  Bills  of  the  London  County 
OonnoiL 

28^.  In  the  House  of  Oommons  P— Yes.  He  said : 
*'  I  say  that  even  as  the  eleventh  hour  I  believe  an 
"  agreement  might  be  como  to,  if  the  London  County 

Council  would  firankl^  agree  that  the  GtovemmKit 
"  Bill  should  go  on  and  withoat  opposition,  (m  the  under* 
**  standing  that  the  ordinary  Arbitration  Chmse  should 
**  be  put  m,  and  with  the  understanding  at  the  last 
*'  stage  that  the  new  water  trust  shall  be  substituted 
"  for  the  London  County  Council."  Then  later  on  he 
said,  in  the  same  speech:  "  If  they  say" — ^that  is,  the 
London  County  Council,  whom  he  accused  of  blocking 
the  way  to  a  settlement—"  'we  will  not  have  a  seitie- 
*'  '  ment  xmlese  you  enable  us  to  extort  terms  which 
"  '  have  never  been  asked  for  in  any  previous  case  by 
"  '  a  municipal  authority,'  Tor  say,  '  we  will  not  deal 
"  '  with  thia  matter  unless  you  make  us  absolute 
**  '  master  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  water  trust 
*'  'or  authority  will  arrive' — then  they  are  asking 
'*  terms  so  exhorbitant  and  unreasonable  that  they 
"  could  not  be  conceded  by  the  (government  or  the 

other  interests  coucemed.  But,  if  they  were  willing 
"  to  accept  the  arrangement  offered  by  my  Bt.  Hon. 
"  Friend,  we  mwht,  even  now,  maintain  these  Bills, 
**  and  by  the  end  of  the  session  the  new  water  trust 
"  would  be  conslitnted  with  fall  power  to  carry  out 
"  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  companies  or  to 
"  go  to  wbitration.'* 

28.287.  Was  that  on  Lord  James's  Bill  P— It  was  on 
on  the  purchase  Bill  of  the  London  County  Ooanoil. 

28.288.  What  was  the  Govemnient  Bill  alluded  to  P— 
The  Government  Bill  alluded  to  was  a  Bill  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  James. 

(Mr,  Pope.)  The  Govemmenc  Bill  alluded  to  was 
Lord  James'ti  Bill,  but  the  speech  was  made  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  London  County  Council  Bill. 


{Wihtees.)  To  be  explicit,  it  was  on  the  Second 
Heading  of  the  Chelsea  Water  Transfer  Bill  of  the  Lon. 
don  County  Council.  With  reference  to  the  alteratittt 
of  the  existing  law,  may  I  also  bring  toyour  Lordship's 
notice  an  observation  or  remark  of  Sir  "WiUiam  Haroourt 
in  •August  1893,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  that  waited 
ui>ou  him  on  this  question  of  the  London  Water  P  He 
said  I  cannot,  myself,  accept  the  proposition  liat  yon 
**  could  deal  with  the  water  companies  or  any  other 
"  person  by  simply  repealing  their  righta  and  making 
"  their  rights  what  you  choose  them  to  be."  That  is 
with  reference  to  the  proposal  to  alter  the  existing  law 
to  meet  special  purdiase. 

28.289.  The  deputation  was  about  what  P— The 
deputation  was  on  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
London  Water  Companies  by  a  public  authority, 

28.290.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  us  about  the 
question  of  the  Quinquennial  Valuation  and  the  ^tera< 
tion  of  rateable  values  P — Yes,  I  have  some  ,  statistics. 

28.291.  Have  you  got  a  summary  of  theincreases  and 
deoreaiies  of  water  rates  upon  the  altoraium  of  the 
rateable  values  by  local  anthoritiea  from  the  yma  1887 
to  Uie  year  1896  P— Yes. 

{The  wifnssff  handed  m  TVi&Zs.   Bee  Appendix  S,  2.) 

28.292.  Do  I  understand  that  this  table  that  you  have 
now  put  in  includes  the  whole  of  your  district  P— The 
metropolitan  portion,  not  the  outside. 

28.293.  1  beg  your  pardon ;  of  course  the  quinqu^- 
nial  valuation  only  applies  to  the  metropolian  portion  P 

-Yes,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  submit  this  table  to 
you. 

28.294.  The  result  of  it  is  that  the  deereases  of  valua- 
tion are  higher  than  the  increases  P— That  is  so  in  the 
10  years  from  1887  to  1896.  In  that  period  the  number 
of  alterations  of  water  rates  consequent  upon  alterations 
of  the  rateable  value  by  the  local  authorities  was 
25,728. 

28.295.  {Mr.  Littler.)  Increases  P  —  Increases.  The 
numbn:  of  cases  in  whioh  the  water  rate  was  required 
to  be  decreased  upon  such  alterations  of  rateable  values 
was  23,650,  making  a  total  of  48.978  alterations.  The 
amount  of  the  water  rates  increased  upon  those  altera* 
tions  was  4,400^.  2»..  and  the  amount  or  the  water  rates 
decreased  was  4,769;.  13«.  7d.,  showing  as  a  net  result 
on  that  deoade,  a  decrease  of  369/.  lis.  7<2.  per  annum 
on  those  alterations. 

28.296.  (Ohairman.)  Do  I  understand  that  those 
water  rates  in  the  last  two  o(Jumns  of  your  table,  are 
the  water  rates  in  respect  to  the  houses  on  whu^  the 
rateable  vidue  was  altered,  eiUier  by  way  of  increase  or 
byway  of  decrease  P— The  sums  in  the  last  two  columns 
represent  the  alterations  made  in  the  water  rates,  not 
the  water  rates  on  the  houses  themselves. 

28.297.  (Mr.  Pmbar.)  The  differences  either  above 
or  below  P — That  is  so. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  It  is  the  result  on  the  water  rate  of  the 
increases  or  decreases  of  rateable  value. 

28.298.  (Chairntan.)  Those  are  changes  in  the  water 
rates  that  you  actually  charge,  and  not  in  the  rentals 
upon  which  you  made  your  water  rate  P— These  fleares 
represent  the  change  in  the  water  rate,  not  itt  An 

value. 

28.299.  I  see  that  each  quinquennial  valuation  does 

S reduce  a  great  jump  [up  .in  the  water  rate  P — T«  it 
oes.  You  will  notice  in  column  No.  2  that  in  the 
preceding  years  of  tiie  quinquennium  the  number  of 
cases  decreased  greatly  exceeds  the  nomber  of  ciases 
increased. 

28.300.  I  see  that,  but  I  was  only  going  by  ateps  at 
the  moment.  At  the  quinquennial  list  alterationa  thera 
IB  a  great  rise  in  your  water  rates  P— Yes,  tbere  is. 

28.301.  Au  extraordinary  rise  P— There  is  a  riso. 

28.302.  But  in  the  intervening  years  there  is  a 
oonsiderable  decrease  P — A  great  decrease. 

28.303.  That  arises  from  the  changes  in  the 
assessments  that  take  pLaoe  from  year  to  year  P— Br  the 
assessment  authorities. 

28.304.  By  the  parochial  authorities  P — Tbb. 

(Mr.  Sa^ow  Browne.)  There  is  a  palling  down  in 
those  ca^es  because  the  supplemental  list  ia  oulv 
fdiowed  where  some  alteratiou  takes  place  after'  the 
quinquennial.  ^ 

*  ThA  wilneas  BulnAqneatlT  informed  the  OoatnlisioiieM  thmt 
date  or  the  speech  or  Sir  Willuun  Haraourt  to  whic^bha 
BliouW have beSglvea^B July MBtlTOT^  ^  Iw-iefrpwd 
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(Wiiaeas.)  No. 

(Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  Yes,  indeed. 

(Wtinm.)  The  effect  is  thie  :--In  the  first  four  years 
of  the  qainanenninm  all  the  ratepayers  irho  can  make 
out  A  case  for  a  reduction  in  the  aBsenaments  of  their 
property  naturally  submit  them  to  the  aBsessment 
authorities  and  their  applications  are  considered  and 
&6  remits  effected  in  supplemental  lists  during  that 
period.  Your  Lordship  will  see  that  it  is  scarcely 
hnman  nature  that  a  man  should  go  to  the  Assessment 
Committee  in  the  four  years  of  the  quinquenninm  and 
a^,  my  property  has  gone  up  in  T»me.  Therefore  in 
ibiwe  four  Tears  the  ordinary  increase  in  the  value  '  of 
pivperttes  iB  not  reoorded,  but  when  yon  oome  to  the 
qninqaenniimi,  tben  eaoh  ratepayer  is  required  to  make 
ft  retoru  to  the  authorities  and  upon  the  returns  then 
nude  as-  to  value  the  revisions  are  made  thronghont 
both  upwards  and  downwards. 

(Okairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  interval 
between  one  qninqoennial  ralaation  and  the  other  where 
Ae  premises  nave  not  been  altered  at  all  the  pwroohial 
autobrities  have  power  to  decrease  the  assessment. 

(Jfr,  BeHfowr  Browne,)  Ko,  ray  Lord,  ihey  have  hone. 
(Iftinm.)  Not  where  they  have  not  been  altered  at 
all. 

28.305.  {Ghairvuak.)  Then  what  is  the  value  of  this 
table  f  Does  not  this  .  table  represent  onaltered 
prenuses  ? — T^o ;  this  table  does  not  deal  with  unaltered 
{vemises,  it  only  deals  with  those  premises  where  the 
nteable  value  has  been  altered. 

&8,906.  I  am  not  speaking  Of  rateable  v&lue  at  this 
moment.  It  is  one  thing  to  raise  the  rateable  value 
upon  exactly  the  same  premises  as  were  in  existence  at 
tbe  previous  qninqueuninm,  it  is  another  thing  to  put  a 
fresh  value  upon  new  premises  or  upon  altered 
premises ;  does  this  table  represent  unaltered  premises 
or  does  it  represent  all  premiBOS,  whether  altered  or 
not  altered  premises,  mind,  not  altered  rates  P— It 
represents  altered  premises  at  the  quinqnenniam. 

(Jfr.  lAUlxfr,)  I  think,  my  Lord,  you  will  find  if  this 
sammarises  what  it  ought  to  summarise,  and  I  believe 
it  does,  that  it  is  this  that  during  the  quinquennium 
there  must  be  an  alteration  not  expressly  in  structural 
Talne,  but  there  must  be  some  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  premises  since  the  last  quinquennium,  otherwise 
it  is  assumed  to  stand.  But  at  the  quinquennium  there 
is  a  new  valuation  throughout  and  then  all  alterations 
whether  by  reason  of  stmctural  alterations  in  the 
pnmiseB  alterafiuns  in  vdne  ax«  all  shown.  This 
purparts  to  show  and  I  believe  does  show  all  the 
altcratione  that  have  token  plaoe  whe&er  they  are  due 
to  stmotural  alterations  or  to  pulling  down. 

{Ohairmam.)  Then  I  come  back  to  my  old  Question, 
Is  there  any  power  in  anybody  in  the  interval  oetween 
one  quinquennium  and  another,  to  change  the  rating  of 
premises  which  have  not  been  altered  stmctaraUy  P 

{Mr.  LitUer.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  structural  alteration  is 
n<^  necessary  if  there  has  been  an  alteration  of 
oiroumstances,  to  put  it  shortly. 

(Oho/irman.)  What  do  you  mean  by  circumstanoes  ? 

(WUneaa.)  BentTslne. 

{Mr.  Limer.)  It  was  held  by  Ifr.  Justice  Field—as 
"hug  as  that — that  it  need  not  be  a  structural 
■Iteiasion,  bat  if  then  has  something  happened,  for 
example,  suppose  a  new  stoeet  had  oome^  which  had 
doabled  the  rateable  mine,  then  the  overseers  would  be 
justified  in  doubling  it  if  they  thought  it  would  let  for 
more  fiom  year  to  year. 

(Sir  John  Soringion.)  Sapposing  the  overseers  knew 
there  wae  a  new  traianev  and  the  old  tenancy  fras  1501., 
and  the  new^  tenimoy  2001.,  oouUL  they,  in  the  inteml 
between  the  qninqnennium,  alter  it  P 

fJfr.  Ba3fowr  Browne.)  I  think  not  

{Mr.  Littler.)  1  have  been  arguing  on  a  question  of 
appeal  against  my  friend,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  on  that 
pomt>  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  held  that, 
and  it  is  now  going  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I  should 
lay  that  if  it  turned  out  that  there  was  general  altera- 
&m  in  the  neighbourhood  jnatifying  tlut,  it  oonld  be 
clearly  done. 

{Mr.  BaJjfowr  Browne.)  I  will  give  your  Lordship 
snotfaer  case  that  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  recently,  where  a  large  premium,  I  think  it 
amonnted  to  16,0001.,  had  been  paid  after  the  quin- 
qctenmnm  far  a  pnbUc-hoaBe.  It  was  held  that  the 


sessions  were  justified  in  taking  that  into  consideration 
on  the  sapplemental  list,  although  there  had  been  no 
stntotural  alterations  on  the  premises. 

{Mr.  TAiiler.)  I  quite  agree. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  That  would  accord  with  what  I 
have  suggested,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Balfour  BrowneP 

{Mr.  BoJfowr  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  that  a  mere 
change  of  tenancy  would  be  soffioient. 

(3fr.  IMiler.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  abominable 
nuisance  whiuh  could  not  be  indicted  or  suppressed, 
say  a  man  keeping  a  rag  and  bone  shop  next  door, 
happened,  which  sent  down  the  letting  value  of  the 
promises  between  the  two  qninqnennial  valuations,  and 
a  new  tenant  had  to  oome  in  by  reason  of  the  premises 
being  vacant,  then  the  occupier  would  be  perfectly 
entitled  to  say — ^yes,  this  let  at  501.  before,  but  it  is  only 
worth  25^  now.  Any  real  satisfactory  alteration  ia 
encfugh.  ■ 

{Mr!  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  a  very  difficult  subject, 
my  Lord.  Only  the  other  day,  where  the  London  Dock 
Companies  had  shown  a  considerable  increase  in  their 
receipts,  it  was  held  that  that  was  not  a  suffloient 
ground  to  pnt  them  into  the  supplemental  list. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  But  you  seem  to  agree  that  it  need  not 
be  a  stractnral  alteration. 

(Mr.  Baifowr  Browne.)  Not  absolutely. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  And  if  there  has  been  a  continual 
decrease,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Court  that  that  would 
be  a  grotlnd. 

{Okairman.)  This  table  shows  an  enormous  decrease 
between  one  qninqaenninm  and  another — a  decrease  of 

thousands. 

(Jfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Beally,  X  think  that  means 
where  premises  have  been  palled  down,  and  have  gone 
out  of  tibe  valaation  altogether. 

{Wiineaa.)  No. 

{Ghair7na/n.)  If  you  have  the  table  before  yon,  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne,  you  will  see  that  the  detnmMB  have 
been  2.5541:,  2,309;.,  3,1321.,  and  1,1461. 

{Witness.)  May  I  add  for  yonr  information,  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  parochial  authorities  in  our  district 
where  a  new  tenancy  occurs,  if  there  be  a  reduced  rent, 
to  alter  the  assessment  of  the  rateable  value  in  any  year 
of  the  quinquennium,  acoordutg  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

28.307.  {Mr.  J)eBoclcPpi-ter.)  What  relation  does  this 
total  of  40,878  lioar  to  the  whole  number  of  tenements 
that  you  have  P — The  total  Dumber  of  our  houses  in  the 
Metropolis  in  June  1898,  was  63,137.  This  return 
relates  to  1896 ;  that  I  think  is  the  nearest  answer  I 
can  give  to  the  honorable  Member. 

28.308.  {ChaiimoM.)  You  cannot  give  the  number  of 
houses  in  1896  P — Not  precisely ;  they  were  not  counted 
up  to  that  date. 

28.309.  (3fr.  Pember.)  It  hardly  bears  upon  the 
financial  aspects  of  purchase  P — ao,  it  bears  upon  the 
allegation  which  has  been  made  that  the  increased  and 
increasing  values,  which  under  the  Metropolis  Yalna. 
tion  Act  are  every  five  years,  placed  on  Lcmabn  property 
is  accountable  for  the  growl^  of  the  oompauy's  inoome. 
That  was  very  explicitly  stated. 

{Ohavrman.)  It  is  a  little  faT.off,  but  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  put  is  this — do  not  understand  me  as  affirm- 
ing anything  that  I  say ;  I  am  only  repeating : — ' '  You 
"  pledged  yourselves  to  Parliament  that  wluit  yon  got 
"  from  the  percentage  charge  on  rateable  value  tdionld 
"  not  exceed  your  own  pld  income,  but  yon  have, 
*'  by  the  effect  of  the  quinquennial  valuations,  got  a 
"  grossly  excessive  income  beyond  what  you  used  to 
"  receive  formerly,  and  that  fbr  no  further  service 
"  rendered;  that  we  do  not  say  is  an  illegal  income, 
' '  but  it  is  an  inequitable  Income,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
"  into  account" — as  I  understand,  but' there  I  am  a 
little  in  the  dark — "by  any  arbitrator  when  he  is 
"  assessing  what  yonr  real,  just,  £air  inoome  is." 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Is  your  Lordship  referring  to  the 
supposed  pledge  of  P 

{Okairmcm.)  I  was  partly  referring  to  that,  but  I  have 
partly  in  my  mind  the  contradiction  and  the  explana- 
tions. 

{Witness.)  May  I  draw  your  Lordship's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  there  in  1852,  and  were  nol 
parties  to  that,  and  this  scale  has  come  into  existence 
since  1864. 


Mr,  A, 
Diekaon. 

38  Feb.  '99 
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tlOYAL  COMJCaSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY  : 


air.  A. 
DiekaoM. 

88  Veb.  '99 


(Ohaiimtan.)  Do  not  trouble  jaux  head  abont  these 
mattera, 

28.810.  {Mr.  De  Book  Porter.)  The  whole  ULcreaee  in 
the  profitB  of  your  nndertaHag  have  come  from 
additional  auppliea  ? — Certainly. 

28.311.  And  not  from  re-valuationa  P — Ko,  yon  see 
the  re-valnations  have  bronght  us  a  loss  during  those 
last  10  years. 

28.312.  (Chai-rman.)  Thie  table  ib  confined  to  tho 
metropolitan  part  of  your  nndertakiagP — Tes. 

28.313.  Have  you  any  corresponding  table  as  to  the 
facts  oataide  P — So,  I  huve  no  corresponding  table. 

S8,S14.  Taking  your  whole  distriot  all  through,  is  the 
average  rateable  value  increased  or  diminishedP — ^Taking 
the  whole  district  all  through  at  the  computation  we 
made  in  the  apring  of  la9t  year  to  June  1898,  the 
average  rateable  value  was  221. 10s.  within  the  Hetro- 
polib,  and  241.  without,  giving  an  average  net  ftwwnftl 
value  on  the  whole  of  22-9Z.,  or  say  28Z. 

^,315.  That  covers  yonr  whole  district,  does  it? — 
That  covers  the  whole  district. 

28,516.  I  daresay  you  know  what  your  own  increase 
in  rates  has  been  P —  During  the  period  from  1885  to 
1896  the  increase  in  rates  paid  by  the  company  per 
annum  amounted  to  5,782f. 

28.317.  The  increase  in  the  rates  that  jou.  paid  P — 
Tes,  in  the  rates  that  we  paid  to  the  oarishea.  Will 
you  allow  me  just  to  put  that  right  c'  I  think  the 
inorease  in  the  rates  paid  really  amounts  to  7,000Z.  The 
figure  which  I  have  just  given  you  I  wish  to  give  you 
in  this  way— the  asBeaament  or  the  company's  here- 
ditaments within  the  Metropolis  in  1885  amounted  to 
20,562£. ;  in  189G  those  assessments  had  been  increased 
to  37,9082.,  the  inoraaae  being  17.346!.  If  you  take  the 
rates  in  the  £  at  6«.  8d,  on  the  average,  that  would 
mean  5,7821.  Inorease ;  but,  speaking  from  memory,  I 
believe  the  actnal  increase  paid  in  rases  by  the  company 
has  exceeded  that  sum.   I  think  it  is  nearly  7,0001. 

{ChaiTrnan.)  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  ^  into 
tho  increase  that  the  quinqnennial  re-valaation  has 
caused. 

(iff.  Littler.)  Would  your  Lordship  mind  having  on 
the  notes — because  something,  1  think,  will  turn  on  it 
— the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  people  who  do  not  take  water.  There  are  but 
a  very  few  figures  tuere,  my  Lord. 

28.318.  iCJtaimian,)  How  do  you  explain  the  fact, 
tiiat  your  property  should  have  largely  gone  up  in  the 
Valuation,  that  is,  that  the  valuation  of  your  property 
should  have  largely  increased,  whereas  the  valuation  of 
all  the  properties,  apparently,  upon  which  you  get  water 
rates,  luis  decreased  i  that  seems  anomalous  P — It  is  by 
the  accretion  of  new  business ;  that  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  increase  in  the  aascssment  is  made.  Your 
Lordship  is  quite  familiar  with  the  rules  as  to 
assessment, 

(Chairman.)  I  was  some  years  ago,  but  they  are  very 
complicated,  I  know. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  I  do  not  think  you  have  forgotten  them. 

{WitnasB.)  As  your  liordship  knows,  tiie  basis  of  tho 
assessment  of  a  company  to  the  parochial  rates  is  the 
sum  which  a  tenant  would  give  for  the  whole  under- 
taking, treating  it  as  a  going  concern,  with  its  profits, 
after  making  certain  deductions  for  the  occupier's 
capital,  &o. 

28.319.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  say,  that  tiie  rise  in 
your  rates  has  not  been  due  to  any  structural  alterations 
tml  to  the  rise  in  your  profits? — ^To  tho  increase  In  the 
profits  consequent  upontho  extension  of  htisiness. 

28.320.  Whereas  these  other  properties  that  have 
decreased  in  value  have  no  profits,  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  the  rent  of  the  structure,  of  the  promises,  as  they 
aire  P— YeSi  and  they  have  to  a  certain  extent  discounted 
the  others. 

28.321.  Now,  yonr  counsel  attaches  some  importance 
to  some  other  table.  What  is  it  P — It  is  a  table  showing 
that  the  increase  caused  by  the  quinquennial  valoation 
iu  the  company's  district  is  chiefly  on  properties  upon 
which  the  company  does  not  derive  any  benefit  in 
increabed  water  rental, 

{The  witneas  havded  in  Table.   See  Appendix  S,  3.) 

28.322.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  abont  it,  do. 
It  conveys  nothing  to  my  mind  P — I  desire  to  submit 
this  table  as  ahowing  that  the  larger  proportion 


of  the  Increase  in  the  qninqueauial  list  was  dflrivabla 
from  the  increased  rateable  values  of  properties  which 
do  not  pay  water  rates  upon  those  values. 

28.323.  What  properties  are  those,  railways  P— 
BailwaySf  water  compauies,  gas  companies,  tramw^ 
companies. 

28.324.  (Mr,  MeUor.)  But  surely  gas  companies  and 
railway  compauies  pay  a  water  rate,  do  they  notP— 
Not  on  rateaole  value. 

28.325.  {GhavrmoM.)  They  pay  by  meter  ?— They  ue 
trade  supplies.  Thus,  if  you  take  tho  town  of  Lewis- 
ham,  the  first  one  on  that  list,  you  will  see  there  is  sm 
increase  in  tho  quinquennial  valuation  of  1895  of 
18,083Z.;  of  that,  14,3092.  was  due  to  the  increased 
assessments  on  the  class  of  companies  to  which  I 
referred  just  now.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford, 
where  the  total  increase  in  the  quinquenniaL  list— - 

28.326.  We  will  not  go  tiironKh  your  table ;  you  have 
pnt  it  in,  and  there  it  is  P— Xes,  but  may  I  give  the 
totals? 

28,827.  Yes  P— The  total  increase  in  the  quinqnenniRl 
list  of  the  seven  puishes  referred  to  was  90,9151.. 
of  whlcdi  no  less  tiian  84,3651.  was  due  to  the  iaareased 
assessments  on  public  comi»nie8. 

28,^.  (3fr.  Mellor.)  When  is  your  next  qnin- 
qooinium  P— 1901.  I  may  add  that  the  effect  of  tliat 
revision  in  the  parish  of  Lewisham.  was  that  the 
additional  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  3(1.  rate  would  be 
6,3001.,  and  of  that  the  public  comtttuies  would  con- 
tribute 5,00OZ. ;  the  licensed  houses,  oOOZ. ;  and  all  the 
other  properties  only  800^  The  public  companies  in 
the  parish  were  increased  by  18"96  per  cent.,  the 
licensed  houses  by  15*07,  and  all  other  assessments 
were  increased  by  only  0'54  per  cent.  I  submit  that 
these  statistics  go  far  to  disprove  the  suggestion  that 
the  growth  of  the  company's  income  is  obtained  from 
the  increases  in  these  quinqnennial  lists  every  five 
years. 

28.329.  X  do  not  know  that  we  need  go  throngji  these 
examples,  we  have  them  before  ns;  but  I  think  perhaps 
it  is  worth  while  just  alluding  to  those  instances  in 
which  there  is  actually  a  decrease  in  the  total  valuation 
of  the  parish,  but  a  considerable  increase  iu  the  company 
assessments,  if  I  may  so  call  them  P — Such  an  example 
is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Deptford.  There  the  results  show  that  npoii  a  total 
rateable  value  of  501,384i.  

28.330.  No,  I  cannot  go  through  your  list ;  that  is 
not  an  example  of  what  f  put  to  you.  I  was  putting  to 
you  an  example  of  decrease  iu  tho  total  assessment, 
and  you  must  go  to  Lea  or  Kidbrooke,  whichever 
yon  like,  for  a  decrease  in  the  total  assessments  accom- 
panied by  a  large  increase  iu  the  company's  assessment. 
We  have  got  yoiir  table  before  us,  and  you  need  not 
labour  through  every  figure  in  itr* — Xour  Lordship 
will  have  noticed  that  in  this  particular  parish  that 
I  was  about  to  refer  to,  there  was  a  redaction  npon  tho 
rateable  value  of  house  property. 

28,831.  No,  indeed,  there  is  not;  iu  Deptford  there 
is  an  increase  of  15,965Z.  iu  the  total  valuation  P — If 
your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  finish  that,  you  will 
see  that  of  that  the  public  companies  were  increased 
14,018i. 

28.332.  I  know  they  were,  but  there  still  remained 
an  increase  iu  the  other  valuations  P — No.  May  I 
continue?  The  public  companies  were  increased 
14,0I8Z.,  the  licensed  houses  were  increased  1,347Z.,  and 
all  the  other  properties  600Z.;  and  upon  shops  and 
houses  of  a  total  value  of  345,4052.  thero  was  a  net 
reduction  of  1,010/. 

28.333.  That  does  not  appear  in  your  table ;  where 
do  you  get  that  from,  out  of  the  depth  of  yonr  inner 
consciousneas  P— No,  but  I  have  got  that  fnyoa.  stiatistics 

furnished. 

28.334.  That  is  not  in  your  table  P— The  figures  are 
not  in  the  table,  but  I  can  give  them  to  joar  Xiordsblp. 

28.335.  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  your  table  P  Bither 
rely  upon  your  table,  or  leave  it  alone,  and  let  us  strike 
it  out  The  table  does  not  purport  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  quinquennial  alteration  upon  the  house  pTOpsrtj. 
In  this  particular  case,  notwithstanding  the  large 
increase  m  the  parish,  in  the  total  resolt  there  -was 
actually  a  reduction  of  more  than  1,000!.  in  the  rateable 
value  of  tho  houses  upon  which  we  Cook  our  water 
rates.  In  the  parish  of  Lea  similarly,  although  there 
waa  an  inorease  of  2,4202.  in  the  public  oompaniea 
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jueeasments,  there  was  a  net  decrease  in  the  total  of 
the  list  of  1191.,  which  provoB  a  decrease  in  the  house 
property  of  2,5391.  So  in  the  parish  of  Kidbrooke, 
tliongh  the  pnblic  cdmp&nieB  were  increased  by  2997., 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  of  the  list  of  314Z., 
shoTuig  in  tbat  small  parish  a  decrease  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  houses  of  6132.  Similarly  iu  the  parish  of 
Charlton,  with  nu  increase  of  2,07^1.  in  the  publio 
company's  assessmenta,  the  net  decrease  in  the  assess- 
menu  of  house  property  was  2321. 

28.336.  (3fr.  Pember.)  You  mean  besides  this  increase 
in  the  tramways,  and  bo  on,  there  were  other  increases 
which  did  not  increase  yoor  water  rates? — ^Yes,  there 
are  many  others  which  do  not  increase  the  water 

ratee. 

28.337.  (C1*airman.)  Now  you  hare  some  correction 
to  make  in  provious  BTidence,  I  think  P— Yes,  I  wish 
10  refer  to  the  fignrei  iu  the  tal^pnt  in  by  Ur.  Gromme 
It  Question  4020. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  Sorely  tiie  simplest  way  wonld  be  that 
the  witness  and  Mr.  Gomme  Bhoold  agree  upon  these 
ilgnres. 

(3fr.  XiUZsr.)  I  do  not  think  it  even  needs  agree- 
uent,  beoauBe  this  ia  a  ocareotion  of  Ur.  Gonune's 


[3£r.  3£slhr.)  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  admitted. 
I  do  not  see  myself  how  yoa  can  e^qwot  the  Com- 
miBsion  to  make  these  alterations  and  additions 

continnally. 

(Mr.  Litiler.)  You  will  remember  that  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford,  was  taken  as  an  illnstrativo  parish  by  the 
other  side,  and  if  tbat  illustration  is  taken,  it  is 
disastrous  for  them  on  theso  facts. 

(Mr.  Mellor.)  There  ought  to  be  no  dispate  about  the 
figures. 

28.338.  (Chairman  to  Witneu.)  What  have  yon  to 
»y  with  regard  to  that  table  P— It  is  with  regard  to 
St.  Nicholas.  Deptford. 

28.339.  What  do  yon  say  abont  St.  Nicholas,  Sept- 
ford?— In  that  table  dealing  with  the  South  of  tne 
Thames  there  are  certain  properties*  ro.''errcd  to  whose 
rateable  ralue  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  charge  for  water. 
Then  iu  column  8,  there  are  figures  given  there  as  the 
total  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  the  parish 
which  is  liable  to  be  rated  by  the  oompaniea.  That 
table  shows  49,2691.  as  the  total  rateable  value  upon 
ffhich  the  companies'  water  rates  were  assessable.  I 
desire  to  point  out  that  some  error  has  crept  into  this 
computation,  because  the  rateable  value  of  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market,  which  alone  is  24,0001.,  would  show  that 
some  mistake  hns  been  made. 

28.340.  I  cannot  follow  that.  Why  does  tho  Cattlo 
Market  show  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  P — Because 
the  rateable  value  of  the  Cattle  Market  does  not  form 
8  basis  for  a  charge  for  the  water. 

28.341.  Who  sava  it  does  7  This  table  does  not  aay 
it  does  P — This  table  says  so,  by  including  tbat  value 
in  the  49,2691. 

28.342.  How  do  you  know  it  ia  included  P  What  is 
there  to  show  that  there  is  not  49.000^.  of  rateable 
Tslue  beaidea  the  Cattle  Market^  P— Because  if  you  get 
tho  figares  from  the  valuation  list  it  is  apparent  that 
that  cannot  be  the  oaso. 

28.343.  Give  us  the  fiinirea  fVom  the  Valuation  List  P 
^The  total  from  the  Valuation  List  was  56,894Z.  There 
ia  in  column  13  of  the  table  Government  property 
stated  there  at  2.200!.,  which  would  make  the  total 
of  the  valuation  list,  plus  that  59,0941.  There  are  in 
the  pariah  80  properties  which  are  not  chaiKeable  upon 
the  rateable  value  for  water  rates,  and  the  total  of 
such  properties  amounts  to  42,8231.,  leaving  16.271 1,  as 
the  total  rateable  value  in  tho  parish  npon  which  the 
company  can  charge  the  water  rate  instead  of  tho 
49,269/.,  stated  in  Mr.  Gomme's  table. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  Which  makes  an  average  rateable  valno 
of  141,  instead  of  421,,  as  Mr.  Qomme  made  oat,  or  an 
STsn^e  water  rate  of  only  id.  per  week  per  boose. 

28,343a.  (Ghairman.)  Have  you  anything  more  to 
Bay  P— T  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  put  a  small  table  in 
which  sammarises  these  figares  very  conveniently. 

28.344.  Put  it  in  then  P— It  is  only  a  short  table. 
{The  minen  handed  in  Table.  See  Appendix  S,  4.) 

.  (Ohcnrmon.)  So  the  Oonnly  Council  assent  to  these 
Corrections  P 

I  98S98. 


(Jtfr.  Balfour  Broione,)  I  Suppose  it  is  right.   So  far  JIfr.  A, 

as  I  see  it  does  not  really  show  anything  different,  Diekton. 

becauae  T  am  told  the  Corporation  Cattle  Market,  — — 

which  is  24,5401.,  pays  practically  the  sam«  thing  by  >8Feb.'99 

meter  as  it  would  upon  rateable  value.  -  ■ 

(Ur.  MsJZor.)  Then  what  ia  the  good  of  all  this  P 

(Mr.  BaJfowr  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  it  really  makes 
any  difference. 

28.345.  (Chairman.'^  I  have  now  completely  forgotten 
what  the  ohject  of  this  elaborate  table  of  "Mx.  Gomme'e 
was ;  and  the  ooirection  of  it,  therefore,  does  not 
appeal  to  me  at  the  momontP— I  think  it  wu  to  show 
the  rateable  valne  npon  whioh  the  comianies  were  said 
to  have  tho  power  ox  chai^ng. 

28.346.  I  daresay  it  is  all  right.  Go  on ;  take  it  in 
your  own  way  P— In  Questions  4081  to  4806  your 
Jjordship  was  inquiring  of  a  witness  as  to  the  in- 
crease that  has  taken  place  owing  to  tlut  re-valnation 
all  over  London,  and  the  eridenoo  was  that  40  per 
cent,  of  the  inorease  is  due  to  the  n-valnation  of 
some  buildings,  and  60  per  cent,  to  the  erection  of 
new  buildings.  The  tables  whioh  I  have  put  in  show 
that  nothing  of  ttie  kind  has  oocnrred  in  the  Kent 
Company's  district. 

{Hr.Balfyw  Broume.)  This  referred  to  all  Londimf 
not  to  the^ent  Company's  district. 

28.347.  (Ohaiiman.)  Have  you  in  your  Kent  district, 
since  the  Valuation  Act,  always  charged  your  maxi- 
mum P— Yes, 

28.348.  Always  P— Always. 

28.349.  You  do  not  conceive  that  Parliament  has 
bonnd  you  to  charge  the  maximum,  do  you  P — I  do  not 
say  that  any  company  would  ho  compellable  to  charge 
its  maximum,  but  in  eqoity,  in  a  district  like  ours,  ono 
would  assume  that  they  should  do  it— in  equity,  because 
of  tho  reversion  of  the  oonsnmors  to  the  surplus  profit, 
and  in  equity  also  to  themselves,  they  having  to  follow 
the  valuation  lists  in  tho  alterations  of  rateable  valne 
from  time  to  time. 

28.350.  In  effect  yon  read  maximum  aa  meaning 
minimmn  P— In  (me  aeusfr— the  equitable  minimum. 

28.351.  In  the  equitable  sense  maximum  is  minimum 

(3fr.  Pember.)  It  is  minomax  and  minotanr. 

28.352.  {Ohairman.)  You  make  no  allowance;  you 
have  no  bowels  'of  mercy  lilro  the  New  Kivor,  in  the 
CityP — ^We  have  not  the  same  circumstances  to  deal 
with. 

28.353.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  oircumstances  but 
&e  fact  P — I  can  soarcely,  say,  yes,  to  your  Lordship's 
quention  that  we  have  no  bowels  of  meroy,  but  we  have 
not  the  objects  of  compassion. 

28.354.  You  do  rot  make  any  reduction  to  anybody 
under  any  oircumatances  P — No. 

28.355.  Whatever  the  nature  of  their  consumption 
may  be  P— 'In  cases  where,  for  instance,  a  number  of 
houses  may  be  held  by  one  tenant  in  common  for  shops, 
those  houses  may  be  separately  rated,  and  in  tho 
separate  ratings  would  be  liable  to  the  rates  in  those 
particalar  grades.  As  our  scale  proceeds  in 'grades, 
where  the  charges  are  from  6  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent., 
those  houses  taken  separately  would  become  liable  to 
those  portioular  charges,  but  if  we  pnt  them  all  together 
they  make  n  sum  which  would  bring  the  assessment 
into  tho  lower  percentage  rate.  In  that  way  exceptions 
have  been  granted. 

28,8£6.  How  many  of  snob  coses  are  there  in  your 
district  P — Not  very  many. 

28.357.  A  dozen  P— Possibly. 

28.358.  Half  a  dozen  P— I  ahould  say  a  dozen. 

28.359.  (ifr.  Mellor.)  Ia  that  at  your  O0ion  or  at  the 
option  of  the  tenant  P — ^That  is  npon  the  applioation  ot 
the  tenant  for  consideration,  and  i  t  is  granted  to  him  as 
being  equitable  in  the  case,  because  if  he  obtoined  an 
asseasment  over  the  whole  of  then),  it  would  be  his 
dne. 

28,330.  (Chairman.)  Do  von  mean  a  man  taking  thred 
houses  f>om  the  same  lanolord  or  &om  different  land- 
lords P— A  man  taking.  Bay,  eight  shops — that  mlsht  be 
Arom  different  landlOTds*  or  thay  might  be  iQl  Idt 
own. 

.  28,361.  There  equity  tronld  entitle  you,  of  course,  tO' 
tab  each  ehop  soparatefy  and  charge  up  to  the  foft 
maximum  rate  P-^The  scale  would  ponnit  that. 
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BOTAt  OOUHISSION  ON  VATEB  SUPPLY  ? 


Mr.  A.       £8,362.  What  yon  do  is  to  lump  the  rent  altogether 
jUjeiMM.    and  treat  the  ei^t  shops  as  oner— Tes,  we  have  done 
that. 

aggeb.'ca     28,363.  (Mr.  KtOor.)  That  is  where  thejr  ore  in  one 
■  occupation,  I  understand  P — ^Tes. 

28,364.  {Ur.  Da  BwA  Portv.)  Wh&t  was  the  efEect  of 
the  Dobbs  decision  on  the  income  of  jovr  company  f — 
It  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  growth  of  revenue  tor 
the  year  in  which  the  alteration  was  made.  I  beji^onr 
pardon,  you  asked  about  Dobbs'  judgment;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Torrens'  Act,  which  was  practically  the 
Bune  thing. 

28,366.  That  is  the  resnltant  lea^tion,  and  therefore 
the  same  thing  P— It  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

28.366.  {Chairman.)  Up  to  that  time  had  yon  charged 
upon  the  net  rateable  valae,  or  upon  the  gross  rateable 
value,  or  uponyonr  own  calculation  of  value  P — We  had 
charged  upon  the  yearly  value,  which  is  the  basis  pre* 
scribed  in  the  Act,  and  till  that  time  there  had  been  no 
definition  of  yearly  value  in  any  other  sense  than  gross 
Talne. 

(Mr.  Dfl  Bock  Porter.)  It  was  yonr  own  definition. 

28.367.  (CftatrtiHW.)  Tou  charged  upon  the  gross 
■nine  P — Yes,  on  the  gross  rent— en  the  rent  valae. 

28,868.  InoIlcaaeBP— Tes. 

28.369.  Sothait^ouhad  not  theopporfcnnitytiiat  other 
companies  had  of  increasing  their  income  as  the  result 
of  the  Dobbs  decision  P—Ko,  we  had  so  charged  tiiat, 
when  the  Torrens  Act  was  passed  and  the  other  values 
snbstitnted,  the  total  income  for  the  year  was  only 
altered  I  think  by  about  2001.  to  SOOZ.  down. 

28.370.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Are  yon  quite  sure  about  that 
figure,  it  Btrikes  me  as  a  very  small  reduction  after 
Torrens'  Act  ?— I  am  speaking  from  memoiy,  but  I  am 

£retty  confident  about  the  resnlt.   Yon  will  see  that  we 
sve  in  every  year  a  growth  of  income  dne  to  new 
properties. 

28.371.  Tou  mean  taking  it  ^together  P— Yes. 

28.372.  As  I  understand  yoo,  taking  the  whole  thing 
into  consideration,  the  rednotion  was  only  3001.  P— The 
reduction  in  the  gross  revenue  was  only  that — it  oame 
in  effect  to  this,  that  the  yeiur's  increase  from  new 
business  outset  the  rednctionB  we  had  to  malM  under 
the  Torrens  Act. 

28.373.  Exactly,  but  for  the  new  businesses  yon  would 
have  had  a  very  much  larger  rednotion,  as  t  understand  P 
—Probably  4,000i.  or  5,000i. 

28.374.  (Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  That  latter  figure 
represents  the  real  effect  then  P — ^Tes. 

28.375.  (Ohairman.)  Do  yon  object  to  any  alteration  of 
yonr  present  systom  of  rating,  which  would  consist  in 
equalising  the  percentage  rate  leviable  on  the  rateable 
value  P — TeB. 

28.376.  The  grounds  of  that  being,  I  suppose,  that 
the  same  rateable  value  at  different  parts  of  London 
reprcBents  a  very  different  house,  and  therefore  a  very 
different  consumption  ;  is  that  itP  —  That  is  it 
exactly* 

28.377.  Have  yon  anything  more  than  that  to  say, 
because,  if  so,  pray  say  it  P — During  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  it  hns  appeared  that,  in  the  discussion  on 
the  proposal  to  equalise  the  water  rates  over  London,  it 
is  BDggested  that  the  alteration  to  be  made  should  be 
the  reduction  of  the  percentage  rates  of  those  companies 
which  were  higher  than  the  others. 

28.378.  Tes,  I  have  put  that  to  you  already  P — I  wish 
to  point  out  that  there  are  two  elements  in  the  case, 
that  of  the  value  as  well  aa  that  of  the  percentage. 
There  is  also  the  element  of  the  service,  and  the  mere 
redaction  of  the  rate  per  cent,  to  be  charged  upon  the 
value  would  not  \aing  abont  an  equality  of  charge  for 
the  service  rendered. 

28.379.  That  of  course  is  on  the  ground  that  the 
service  rendered  varies  in  different  parts  of  London 
nneqnally  with  the  rent  P — Tes.  I  put  that  case  in  the 
concrete  by  saying  that  if  you  take  the  case  of  two 
*o^ftJlB  of  precisely  equal  numbers,  and  assume  that  they 
consume  exactly  e^nal  volumes  of  water,  that  the  cost 
of  supplies  is  jxealaeij  the  same,  and  is  reconpable  on 
value ;  then  the  rate  in  the  pound  to  be  levied  to  oover 
merely  the  oost  of  the  water  supply  cannot  be  the  same 
unless  the  values  be  the  same ;  and  given  a  difference 
in  teJucb  no  one  would  snggest  in  such  a  case  that 
differentiated  rates  were  nnnur.  Thus  town  A,  nj 


with  a  population  of  800,000,  a  water  snpjdy  eoBMns 
126,000(.  annually,  and  a  rateable  value  of  5,000,00o£ 
would  require  to  levy  a  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound ;  bat  in 
town  B,  with  the  same  popnlation  of  8W,000,  and  the 
supply  coating  annually  the  sum  of  125,0002.,  but  with 
a  rateable  value  of,  say,  only  3,000,0001.,  I^ere  would  be 
required  a  rate  of  lOd.  in  the  pound.   I  would  add  that 
the  only  additional  factor  to  the  case  whidi  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  companies'  oase  in  oontrast*  would  be 
the  remunwation  to  be  allowed  to  it  above  the  oast,  and 
that  has  been  fixed  by  statute,  reserving  a  reversion  of 
the  profit  in  excess  to  the  consumer  m  diminution  ot 
his  charge,  and  when  that  remuneration  has  been 
rrached  &6  peroentage  rate  eeases  to  be  a  matter  ti[ 
importance. 

28.380.  Yea,  when  it  has  been  reacbed,  but  it  is  a 
long  wav  off  in  most  oases  and  it  is  23  years  off  in  yonr 
case  P— The  West  ICiddlesex  have  obb^ned  it  uidwe 
are  within  raeaenreable  distance,  I  may  say. 

28.381.  We  are  now  on  the  Kent  Company  P — Yes ; 
and  I  think  the  Kent  Company  is  within  measurable 
distance  of  it. 

28.382.  It  is  23  years  off  P— Yes,  or  shorter  than  that 
if  tiw  sinking  fund  be  withdrawn. 

28.383.  Are  the  poorer  portion  of  the  population 
mare  heavily  charged  proportionately  than  the  richer 
portion  in  yonr  district  P— Begutling  the  matter  from 
the  personal  point  of  view,  certainly  not. 

,  28,384.  Are  they  more  highly  charged,  or  have  they 
a  lower  charge  in  proportion  ?~In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  house  or  in  |»raportion  to  the 
number  of  houses  P 

2.8.385.  Is  a  man  living  in  a  small  low-rated  house 
charged  higher  in  proportion  than  a  man  living  in  a 
wealthy  and  hif^h.rated  house  ? — The  man  living  in 
tiie  small  house  is,  under  the  scale,  charged  the  higher 
paraentage,  namely,  6  per  cent.,  on  his  value,  whilet 
the  man  in  the  more  wealthy  house  is  charged  4  per  cent. 
But  when  you  take  into  conkderation  the  demand 
made  on  the  smaUer  value,  take  the  oase,  for  instance, 
of  a  cottage  or  a  house  or  a  tenement  let  at  5a.  6d.  per 
week,  where  the  owner  is  chargeable  with  the  water 
rote  under  the  soale,  that  water  rate  would  be  about 
9«.  6d. 

28.386.  (Mr.  LUOer.)  Per  annum  P— Per  annum ;  there 
would  be  a  water-closet  free  of  ehar^^  and  water 
probably  for  six  persons,  which  is  the  aTeraga  number 
of  persons  per  supply  in  my  district  to  be  fed  with 
water  for  the  whole  year  for  that  9«.  6at.,  or  say  2d.  per 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  take  a  more  wealthy 
house,  say,  there  are  also  six  persons  living  in  the 
house,  for  which  they  pay,  assume,  115Z.  a  yeu,  they 
would  be  rated  at  961.,  and  the  percentage  rate,  though 
reduced  in  that  case  to  4,  would  entaU  a  charge  for 
water— assuming  2  water-closets,  and  a  bath — of 
41.  IBs.  9d.  per  annum,  or  ten  times  the  amount  of 
the  other  case.  But  the  consumption  in  the  latter 
house  would  not  be  anything  like  ten  times  the  con- 
snmption  in  the  smaller  house,  so  that  though  the 
present  rate  may  be  higher  on  the  lower  values,  the 
charge  for  water,  &iiiily  for  iamily,  is,  on  this  basis, 
enormously  to  the  advantage  of  the  poorer  portion  of 
the  population. 

28.387.  (Chairman.)  Yon  have  got  a  table,  I  believe, 
which  shows  ihe  average  water  rents  per  supply,  per 
house,  and  per  mile  of  mains  in  the  sevraal  .mafcriots  itf 
the  Metropolis  P — Yes,  I  have. 

{The  vritneM  handed  in  TaUe.   See  Appendix  S,  5,) 

28.388.  The  only  result  that  I  can  gather  from  it  is 
that  you  are  the  lowest  of  all  the  companies  per  honso 
exoept  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  and  the  East 
London  P— That  is  so. 

28.389.  I  suppose  the  Sou&wark  and  Vanxhall  and 
the  East  London  remwent  about  tho  poorest  diatricta 
in  London  P — ^Yes,  that  would  f^pear  to  be  so. 

28.390.  8o  that  whatever  their  rate  of  charge  may 
be  they  and  you  get  less  per  house  than  the  other  live 
companies  P— The  object  of  this  table  is  to  show  that. 
I  have  put  the  four  companies  together  and  shown  in 
this  return  that  the  average  water  rate  per  house  of 
the  four  companies  

28.391.  Have  I  not  put  it  to  you— yon  need  not 
repeat  itP — ^I  did  not  remember. 

28,898.  Those  three  companies  have  a  lower  rate 
honsethantbeotiierfiTeP— Tw,  thatia  so. 
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fjfr.  Pembv.)  He  has  groBped  four  toffetlhar. 

(TTt^MM.)  I  hme  grouped  four  together  and  I  wu 
gboot  to  give  ihe  result. 

(Jlfr.  Iiitder.)  We  hare  the  loTest  income  per  mile  of 
Anybody. 

[Ohairman.)  Per  mile  of  mains,  but  that  oonToya 
noth^g  to  my  mind. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  That  is  a  great  consideration,  my  Lord, 
because  a  mOe  of  mains  with  a  large  number  of  people 
aking  all  over  it  may  be  of  mn(»L  more  profit  to  the 
company  than  a  small  number  of  supplies  per  mile. 

{WUneu.)  In  this  table  I  have  taken  the  four  oom^ 
panies  with  percentage  rates  which  are  higher  than 
the  other  four,  and  the  result  is  that  the  avera^  water 
rata  per  house  of  the  four  oompanies  having  the 
higber  percentage  rates  but  a  lower  average  -ralne  of 
bouses  IB  12.  lOs.  per  annum,  the  average  water  rate 
per  house  of  the  four  conuMnies  lumng  the  lover 
percentage  rates  and  the  higher  overage  value  of 
bouses  is  21. 168.  4d.  per  annnm. 

28,398.  {OhairmcM.)  All  tliat  is  in  your  table,  is  it 
not  P— That  is  in  the  table. 

28,394^  Is  the  areroge  water  rate  per  mile  of  main 
oon&ied  to  domestio  pnrposes,  or  does  it  incdude  ttie 
tnde  pnzpoBBB  as  veil  as  domestio  F— Thaw  are  two 
oolninns. 

28.395.  Do  answer  the  question  as  it  is  pni  to  you— 
does  the  average  water  Mte  per  mile  of  main,  cover 
trade  purposes  as  well  as  domestio  purposes — ^that  can 
be  ftnswered,  yes  or  no. 

{Mr  Salfow  Browne.)  In  column  4  it  does,  in  colnmn 
6  it  does  not. 

28.396.  {GJiainnan.)  I  am  ou  that  colnmn  6 — is  the 
average  water  rate  per  mile  of  main  confined  to 
domestic  purposes  P — In  that  6olumn  it  is,  but  in 
colnmn  4  it  is  not. 

28.397.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  column  4,  and  I  will 
not  trouble  you  about  it  P — That  unfortunately  is  why 
I  had  to  give  yon  the  cmswer  I  did  just  now  that  in  one 
column  the  average  water  rental  per  mile  of  mains  does 
ioclude  the  whole,  and  in  the  other,  only  the  domestic 
supplies  are  included. 

(Mr.  TAtUer.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  that  for  both  ve 
are  the  lovest— 265L  including  supplies  by  meter,  and 
1991.  without. 

28.398.  (Chainnart.)  All  these,  I  suppose,  are  argu-. 
ments  tending  to  show  that  equalisation  by  establishing 
Home  percentage  rate  uniform  in  London  is  not  a  wise 
Buggestion  P — Precisely.  It  would  not  effect  the  object 
suggested,  because,  if  the  higher  percentages  are 
reduced,  then  the  lowest  average  would  be  still  further 
reduced,  whilst  the  higher  rate;*  would  be  left  intact. 

28.399.  What  is  the  average  rental  value  in  yonr 
district  ?  Oaa  you  give  me  that  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  the  average,  but  I  can  give  you  some  statigtics 
with  reference  to  it. 

28.400.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  I  will  not  trouble  you. 
Have  you  ever  had  any  competition  in  your  district 
with  anybody  P— No,  with  none  of  the  other  oompanies. 

28.401.  When  vas  your  dividend  first  limited  P— In 
1864. 

28.402.  Do  you  claim  uny  back  dividends  earlier  than 
1864  P— Yes. 

28.403.  At  what  date  do  you  claim  to  begin  your 
back  dividends  f — From  the  issues  of  the  respectiTe 

capitals. 

28.404.  What  date  would  that  carry  yon  back  to?— 
1809. 

28.405.  What  possible  claim  oaa  you  have  to  a  bock 
dividend  at  a  time  when  your  dividend  was  unlimited  P 
—At  that  time  there  was  no  claim  to  a  back  dividEmd, 
but  in  1864  when  the  limitation  was  imposed,  the 
limitation  enacted  that  the  profits  to  be  divided  by  the 
undertakers  in  the  year  should  not  exceed  the  pre- 
scribed rate,  and  when  there  was  no  prescribed  rate,  then 
the  sum  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  unless  a  larger  sum 
be  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  any  previous 
dividend  which  shall  nava  fallen  snort  or  the  eaid 
rate.  Prior  to  that  date,  as  your  Lordship  said  just  now, 
the  power  to  make  profit  was  unlimited ;  at  that  date 
it  was  limited  to  10  per  cent.,  prospeotivoly  and  retro- 
qwctively — "yon  shall  not  go  above  10  per  cent,  only 
"  to  the  extent  to  which  yon  haTe  been  Mow  it  in  the 
"  past." 
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28.406.  Have  you  alrea^  paid  up  suck  back  divi-  jjf,^ 
dends  as  would  ham  been  one  nnoe  1864  P— -No,  not  alL  jxdttoH. 

28.407.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  pay  up  the  ^TTtae 
back  diTidends  due  since  IBM  P— Three  or  four  years  ""'^  ^ 
now. 

28,406.  What  legal  means  would  there  be  of  testing 
your  right  to  pa^y  my  earlier  back  dividends  P— The 
Government  Auditor. 

{Mr.  Baifow  bourne,)  Any  persons  paying  water 
rates  could  take  them  before  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  to  reduce  the  rates,  and  if  the  back  dividends 
and  the  reserve  fund  had  been  fnlly  paid  up  they  wonld 
have  to  reduce  the  rates. 

28.409.  (Chairman.)  What  reserve  fund  are  you 
enticed  to  bare  in  your  company  P — After  payment  of 
the  1»ck  dividends,  a  reserve  ftind  of  10  per  oent-.  on 
the  oapitoL 

28.410.  Have  you  got  that  resarre  fund  in  your  hand 
now  ? — ^No,  we  have  not  attained  to  the  point  of  the 
completion  of  the  baok  dividends.  The  fund  is  directed 
to  be  formed  after  fhe  payment    the  baok  dividends. 

28.411.  What  have  you  piud  in  all  for  back  dividends 
up  to  this  time — -what  is  the  total  P — 111,4601. — that  is 
up  to  the  last  payment. 

28.412.  You  claim  on  your  basis  how  muohP— 
1,083,546Z.  i  the  balance  now  remaining  of  that  after 
deducting  the  111,4602.  is  972.086Z. 

28.413.  (3fn  Be  Book  Porter.)  Have  ^ou  discussed 
with  the  auditor  the  question  of  paying  the  bi>ck 
dividends  prior  to  1864 P — As  to  the  power  to  pay  i^P 

28.414.  Yes  P— No,  ve  have  not  disoussed  that  power 
with  him. 

28.415.  Have  you  taken  any  opinion  on  the  subject  P 
— ^Not  specially ;  the  company's  solicitor  has  advised  ns. 

28.416.  But  if  you  cannot  go  beyond  1864  you  are 
witUn  a  veiT  measurable  distance  of  your  limit,  are  you 
not—you  said     years  P — That  would  be  so. 

(Ohaintum.)  It  is  not  a  point  for  us  to  solve. 

(3fr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  No  company,  I  think,  so  far 
has  claimed  to  go  baok  beyond  1847. 

(Ohoiirman.)  That  is  b^ond  the  date  when  their 
divi^nd  was  fixed. 

Wiinesa.)  I  am  not  aware  whether  there  has  been 
any  claim  made  by  any  other  company  to  go  back. 

{Ohainnan.)  It  strikes  the  ignorant  mind,  you  know, 
in  this  sort  of  way :  Parliament  says  you  shall  not  have 
more  than  10  per  cent,  in  any  one  year,  but  if  you  fall 
short  of  your  10  per  cent,  in  any  One  year,  yon  may 
make  it  up  in  the  succeeding  years — tJiat  is  what  it 
sounds  as  if  it  meuit. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  The  Government  Auditor 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  West  Hiddleeex  could 
not  go  back  beyond  1872. 

{OhairmoM.)  However,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine 
Uie  point. 

{Wiinegs.)  There  ma.j  be  special  circumstances  in  the 
legislation  of  West  Middlesex  which  may  not  apply  to 
my  company — I  do  not  know,  but  there  may  be.  I 
may  Fay  that  the  company's  view  as  so  expressed  was 
accepted  by  the  advisers  of  the  Government  in  1880. 

28.417.  How  do  you  mean  accepted  by  the  advisers 
of  the  Government  P — It  was  given  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Smith  that  he  had  oonsnlted  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Home  Office,  and  that  upon  that  opinion  he  had 
admitted  the  right  of  the  companies  to  the  back  divi- 
dends both  proRpectivoly  fh}m  1847  and  retrospectively 

28.418.  (Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  Do  you  know  what 
round  sum  he  put  down  fbr  the  back  dividends  of  the 
Kent  Company  P — I  speak  from  memory— about  a 
million. 

28.419.  You  were  not  touching  them  at  the  time,  or 
you  were  not  in  reach  of  them  .•' — As  he  said,  we  were 
within  measurable  distance  of  them ;  we  were  at  9^ 
per  cent. 

28.420.  (Mr.  Balfomr  Srovme.)  I  thinkit  wa3480,000?. 
in  your  case  P — I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  figures 
which  Mr.  Smith  gave  as  having  been  conceded  by  him 
in  the  arrangement  that  was  made  at  that  time. 

(Mr.  Freeman.)  Yes,  quite  so. 

(IfttneM.)  That  is  what  he  agreed  to  gire. 

8  X-2^->  I 
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28.421.  (Mr.  2>e  Bock  Porter.)  Awmming  70a  can 
only  go  back  to  1864,  hoir  much  more  have  yon  to  pay  P 
— Speaking  in  round  fignres,  100,0001. 

28.422.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  872,000i.  P—Tes. 

28.423.  (iff.  Jntilar.)  I  daresay  you  can  give  the 
exact  figure  next  time  ? — I  oonld  gire  the  exact  figaro 
at  the  next  sitting.  ^ 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  think  the  exact  figure  is 
more  than  tiiis  witness  makw  it— I  think  it  ia 
140,1762. 

iWitnete.)  From  now  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  From  now*  left  to  be  paid 
back,  counting  back  to  1864. 

25.424.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  pub  in  any  cer- 
tificates of  the  auditor  P — 1  think  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Commission  expressed  a  wish  that  the  form  of 
resolution  for  declaration  of  back  dividends  might  bo 
shown  to  him,  that  was  all. 

28,4&5.  I  do  not  know  who  that  wasP — I  think  i'a 
was  Mr.  Ifellor. 

28.426.  Very  wol!,  I  mnab  pass  it  over,  as  I  am 
afhkid  I  cannot  see  the  point.  Yon  have  paid  yonr 
back  dividends  with  the  sanction  of  the  auditor,  of 
oonrse  P—Tes,  we  have. 

28.427.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  Do  yon  anticipate  heing 
able  tu  increase  the  4  per  cent,  in  the  next  year  or 
two  P — The  proBts  will  [ffobably  allow  it. 

28.428.  (Ohairman.)  Of  oonrso,  you  object  to  the 
sinking  fund  clauses  ? — To  their  cootinuanco. 

28.429.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  They  do  not  operate 
as  regards  your  company  at  present,  do  they  P— No. 

(Ohairman.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  naed  take  you  into 
the  qaestion  of  severance — it  scema  to  mo  to  be  hardly 
■&  qaestion  for  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Unless  your  Lordship  desires  it,  we 
were  not  thinking  of  oalUnjc  our  engineer,  so  that  if 
there  is  any  ijnestion  of  detail  of  that  kind  it  would  be 
more  convenient,  I  think,  to  get  it  from  this  witness. 
Of  course,  we  are  <j;uite  preparod  to  oall  the  engineer, 
if  yonr  Lordship  wishes  it. 

28.430.  (Chairman  to  WiineB$.)  Will  you  say  what 
^on  have  got  to  say  about  severance  ? — The  snm  of  it 
IB  this — merely  that  the  proposal  to  hand  over  to  each 
local  authority  the  sources  of  sopply  within  its  district 
wonld  lead  to  •lonsiderable  confusion  and  undesirable 
conditions  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  supplies. 
If  each  local  authority  in  my  district  hod  the  sources 
of  supply  in  that  district  transferred  to  it,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  water  which  is  reqnired  for  inside 
thojCetropolis,  for  the  metropolitan  authorities,  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  these  local  authorities. 

28^1.  Tliat  does  not  follow,  you  know — ^yon  might 

give  a  source  of  supply  that  was  in  a  rural  district  to 
le  mcLrupolitan  authorities,  there  is  no  impossibility 
abont  thatP  —  What  I  was  coutemplatiuf;  was  the 
possible  a^ignmeor  to  the  local  authorities  of  the 
sources  of  supply,  uid  I  was  just  drawing  attention  to 
the  inconsistencies  in.  regard  to  quantities,  and  so  on, 
which  would  arise  from  any  such  seTeranco. 

28.432.  Say  anything  yon  have  to  say,  please,  on 
that  subject? — I  think  T  have  said  all  I  need  say  from 
the  compairr's  point  of  view,  unless  your  Lordship 
wishes  any  further  information. 

38.433.  {Major-Oeneral  Seott.)  Have  you  any  examples 
to  give  which  would  clear  up  the  facts  P— Yes — take, 
for  instance,  the  urban  area  of  Beokenham ;  the  com- 
pany only  supplies  the  Shortlaoda  section.  In  that 
section,  Uie  Shortlands  pumping  station  is  situated. 
The  district  only  contains  247  supplies,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  1482  persons  and  a  total  daily 
requirement,  at  30  gallons  per  head,  of  44,460  gallons. 
The  Shortlands  pnmping  station  fumishcH  a  daily 
yield  of  2}-  million  gallons,  enormously  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  population  supplied  by  the 
company  in  that  area ;  and  that  pumping  station  also 
partly  supplies  Bromley,  Chislehurst,  and-Lewisham; 
BO  that  the  same  delirery  of  water  being  continued 
there  would  be  in  the  hands  of  this  local  authority  this 
source  of  supply  upon  which  another  urban  authority, 
a  rural  district  authority  and  a  metropolitan  authority, 
would  bo  dependent. 

28.434.  iChairvum.)  What  is  the  objection  to  that? 
— I  assume  the  objection  is,  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
have  the  sonrco  oE  supply  upon  which  one  au^hwity  is 


dependent  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  another 
local  authority. 

28.436.  The  greater  portion  cf  the  water  required 
would  be  required  for  tlie  purposes  of  those  wbo  had 
no  control  over  the  source  P— [t  would  be  ho  in  that 
case  i  and  similar  conditions  would  arise  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Bromley  and  of  Dortford,  upon  transfers  of 
tiiat  kind.  In  the  Bromley  district  there  is  one  source 
of  snpplr  at  Famborough.  Tbo  water  from  that 
sonrc^-2^  millions  a  day-.is  supplied  partly  within 
its  district  partly  within  the  Dartford  aod  Sevenoaks 
Rural  District  Authorily's  areas,  and  partly  within  the 
Metropolitan  Authoi-ity  a  area.  The  census  population 
of  the  Bromley  rural  district  is,  approximatoly,  34,000, 
and  the  daily  requirement  at  30  gallons,  would  be  abont 
1,020,000  gallons.  There  has  recently  been  completed 
another  source  of  supply  in  that  district,  making  the 
whole  yield  3i  millions  in  the  hands  of  that  authority; 
80  that  it  would  be  holding  sonroes  of  supply  greatly 
in  excess  of  its  requirements,  while  the  Bromley  Urban 
Authority  would  be  without  any  sonrco,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Authority  would  be  partly  dependent  upon  the 
three  sources  in  the  hands  of  that  authority, 

28.436.  What  would  be  the  diflaculty  in  giving  the 
Bromley  authority  this  second  source  of  supply  at 
West  Wickham  P—  It  would  be  beyond  its  area. 

28.437.  What  does  that  sianifyp— I  am  contem- 
plating the  transfer  to  the  authority  of  the  district  of 
all  the  sources  within  its  district. 

28.438.  But  that  is  not  necessary,  you  know.  Yon 
may  complicate  the  problem,  of  course,  hy  imposing 
that  condition ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of, 
why  a  local  authority  should  not  have  a  source  of 
supply  outside  its  district  I  thonght  we  had  heard 
about  Birmingham  going  to  Wales,  uid  Mrachester 
;going  to  Thirlmere,  and  so  on  P— The  object  of  this 
reference  is  to  show  the  advantages  of  unification 
of  supply  in  that  orea.  Those  local  authorities  ore 
comparatively  small  constituencios,  and  they  can  very 
much  better  operate  for  the  water  supply  through  a 
unified  arrangement  than  through  a  severed  arrange- 
ment. 

28.439.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  human  being 
in  the  practical  world  suggest  that  all  these  little 
local  authorities  should  have  the  control  both  of  their 
.supply  and  of  their  distribution  P— Under  the  terms  of 

rofei-ence  it  seemed  to  contiomplate  such  a  possibility  

as  to  ivhether  the  water  supply  should  ba  m  tho  hands 
of  one  Or  moro-— 

28.440.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  exactly  within 
the  very  literal  terms  of  the  reference  ;  but  what  I  am 
asking  you  is,  whether  you  ever  heard  any  practical 
person  su^st  that  all  these  small  local  authorities 
should  have  both  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  in  their  own  bauds,  and  that  tho 
existing  water  companies  are  to  be  cut  up  into  some- 
thing like  150  (I  supposed  fragments  P — I  think  that 
under  the  Bills  of  the  London  County  Council  it  is 
contemplated  to  sell  or  to  transfer  tho  portion  of  tho 
supply  within  tho  area  of  a  local  authority  to  it. 

28.441.  Do  you  take  that  seriously  P— It  is  in  the 
Bill. 

28.442.  Do  yon  not  see  that  that  is  only  a  polite  way 
of  saying:  "We  hold  this  pistol  at  your  heads,  other- 
"  wise  take  tho  water  in  bulk  from  us."  "What  I  ask 
you  is  whether  you  over  met  a  practical  person  who 
suggested  this  was  a. possible  thing,  to  split  up  sources 
of  supply  and  the  means  of  distribution  amonsr  all  these 
little  local  authorities?—!  think  it  is  impracticable. 

(Chairman.)  Hardly  worth  controverting,  I  should 
have  thought. 

28.443.  iMajor-Gen<»-al  Scott.)  Tho  local  anthority  in 
each  of  these  small  districts  under  the  Sanitary  Act  is 

the  recognised  water  authority,  is  it  not  ?  That  is  so  • 

the  rural  district  council  is  the  sanitary  authority  in  its 
district,  and  the  urban  district  council  in  its  district. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  A  clause,  my  Lord,  is  now 
introduced  in  the  model  Bills  for  every  water  companv 
or  Corporation  Act,  giving  outside  authorities  the  naht 
to  purchase  the  mains,  pipes,  fittings,  and  apparatu^in 
their  districts,  but  nothing  m^re.  That  is  in  the  model 
Bill,  which  must  be  followed. 

{Ohairman.)  I  have  not  mastered  the  London  Countv 
Council's  Bill.   Does  it  propose  to  sell  the  aoQrces  ? 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  referring,  mv  T^rA 
the  modpl  Bill  for  aU  water  undertakingi.     ^  ^ 
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(Chairman.)  Mr.  Dickson  has  referred  to  iho  County 
Oooncil'B  Bill ;  does  that  propose  to  sell  the  Ronrcea 
of  sapply  to  all  the  small  local  aathorities  P 

(Mr.  Balftntr  Browne.)  I  think  not. 

{Chaiman  to  Witnese.)  Yon  Bse  yon  hare  mis-read  it. 

{3fr.  Pope.)  I  think  if  yonr  Lordship  looks  at  the 
BUI  yon  vill  find  that  Mr.  Dickson  is  right.  Ko 
donbt  it  is  inteoded,  as  Mr.  Balfonr  Browne  saye. 
rather  to  sell  the  distribation  ihan  the  Bonrca  of 
supply,  bnt  the  Bill  as  drawn  wonld  enable  them  to 
fiefi  the  Bonrces  of  sapply,  clearly. 

28,444'.  {Ohaii-man.)  I  Bcppone  you  can  gire  ns  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  where  Bourcea  of  supply 
are  situated  in  one  local  district  but  are  of  a  volume 
and  of  a  character  that  Berres  the  needs  of  several  other 
districts? — That  would  be  the  case  also  with  the 
dUtrict  of  the  Dartford  Rural  District  Oonnoil.  where 
(hare  are  two  oompanies'  sonrces,  nameljr,  the  Crayford 
pomping  station,  with  a  ^ield  of  3}  million  gallons  per 
day,  and  Wilmineton,  with  a  yield  of  6  million  gallons, 
tofjrether  91f  miuion  gaUons  per  day.  The  census 
population  of  that  district  is  approximately  37,000, 
and  assnming  the  whole  to  be  supplied,  which  is 
probably  not  the  case,  the  daily  requirement  at 
30  gallons  per  head  would  only  be  1,110,000  gallons. 
Theee  sonroes  wonld  thus  be  8^  millions  in  excesB  of 
tlM  needs  of  that  particular  district.  Within  the  last 
year  we  have  completed  another  source  of  snpplr 
within  the  district  of  the  same  authority,  which  would, 
tbererore,  mnke  at  its  disposal  10}  million  gallons  daily 
for  a  requirement  of  one  million.  The  water  from  those 
sources  IS  distributed  within  the  districts  of  the  urban 
antboritioB  of  Dartford,  Erith,  and  of  Bexlcy,  as  well 
aa  in  that  of  the  Dart^ford  Bnral  Diatriot  Council,  and 
also  largely  in  the  county  of  London.  Such  a  change 
would  leave  those  three  nrban  authorities  ^rithoat 
soQiocB,  and  they  with  the  London  authority  would  be 
depuident  npon  another  mral  district  anthorily  for 
their  sapply.  The  converee  case  would  be  met  with  in 
aportion  ofthe  company's  district  within  the  Metropolis. 
There  the  sources  remaining  to  the  authority  would 
be  cqnal  to  8,800,000  gallons  a  day.  The  popnlatioa  is 
approximately  just  ander  400,000;  the  daily  require- 
ment at  30  gallons  yon  may  put  at  12  millions,  and  the 
supply  from  these  sooroes  would  thus  need  to  be 
supplemented  from  oatside. 

28.445.  Can  yoa  suggest  on  this  system  of  infinites* 
imal  diviBion,  wbioh  local  authority  would  have  to 
supplement  the  supply  for  London  P-^Hiere  wonld  be  a 
difficulty,  of  oonrso,  and  the  nndesirability  

28,445a.  Can  yoa  solre  that  diffionlty  P— Ko,  I  think 
not,  because  the  water  required  for  the  population  of 
the  fature  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  differeut  sites 
and  different  anl^oritiea*  areas,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  there  wonld  be  any  one  anthority  which  from  its 
area  could  nndertake  to  meet  the  fhtare  wants  of 
London. 

iChairfnam.)  We  will  finish  your  examination  at  onr 
next  sitting. 

Tbo  witness  withdrew. 

{Mr.  Fope.)  "Will  your  Lordship  desire  na  to  go  a 
little  farther  into  the  question  of  Deacon's  meter,  and 
tho  prevention  of  waste?   If  yon  wonld,  we,  for  the 


New  River,  should  be  glad  to  call  Mr.  Collins,  who  baa  Jtfr.  A . 

made  it  a  special  study  in  our  district,  who  could  tell  Dickton. 

your  Lordship  exactly  how  far  Deacon's  system  has  — — 

enabled  ub,  at  all  events,  to  restrain  our  waste,  within  *8  Feb.  9f 

the  whole  of  onr  district..  " 

(Ohairman.)  Could  he  give  ns  a  table  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  daresay  he  oan,  bnt  at  all  events  he  See 
will  give  his  eridenoe  extremely  shortly,  if  he  cannot  99,28}- 
give  a  table.  867. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  am  told  we  Oftn  do  the  same  for  two 
or  three  other  oompanios. 

((JAairtiMm.)  Very  well. 

28,446.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  I  am  happy  to  say,  my  Lord,  that 
that  qaestion  which  is  at  issue  between  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
Lambeth  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Haward,  as  to  his  table  at 
Question  2353,  has  been  settled.  The^  have  agreed  what 
uio  tmth  of  the  facta  is,  and  I  will  lust  ask  to  read  to 
you  what  the  facts  are ;  it  will  not  taJce  me  two  minntes. 
At  Question  2353  the  Lambeth  Company  ie  said,  between 
the  period  of  1872  and  1897,  to  Imve  increased  their 
capital  by  a  largish  snm,  959,697!.,  another  sum  of 
200,00UZ.,  and  uiother  snm  of  49,500Z.  Those  three 
together  make  up  a  sum  uf  1,209,1971.  Now  Mr.  ^ 
Wilkins  took  exception  to  that,  and  then  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Balfonr  Browne  again  took  exception  to  the 
correction.  The  figures  that  appear  in  tlmt  table  arp 
now  agreed  by  both  sides  not  to  be  incorrect  in  them- 
selves, but  the  stock  and  dobentares,  the  share  capital 
debentures,  are  returned  all  in  one  in  those  figaruR,  and 
thoy  ought  to  have  been  in  separate  columns.  Then 
what  Mr.  Wilkin»i  desired  to  have  appeared  wonld  have 
appeared.  As  matters  stand,  however,  it  would  seem 
from  that  table  as  if  tbe  capital  of  the  company  had 
been  increased  by  that  1,209,1971.  daring  the  period 
from  1872  to  1897.  The  fact  is  that  in  that  total 
figure  of  1,209,1971.  is  included  a  certain  sum  of 
312,6392.,  which  consisted  of  terminalde  debentores 
which  wore  snbseqaently  converted  daring  that  same 
period  into  stock,  and  which  converted  stock  is  in 
Itself  also  included  in  the  total  sum  of  l,209,197f. ; 
therefore  that  sum  of  312,6392.  really  appears  twice 
over.  Mr.  Wilkins  aud  Mr.  Haward  navo  agreed  that 
that  is  the  &ot,  and  that  that  correction,  therefore,  for 
all  future  pnrposes,  aud  possible  purposes,  should  be 
made.  But  Mr.  Wilkins  desires  to  say  that  he  is  quite 
convinced  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
Parliamentary  Betums,  by  which  Mr.  Haward  says  that 
he  was  guided  in  making  np  his  total,  to  lead  Mr. 
Haward's  mind  to  see  the  necessary  correction.  Ko 
imputation  is  intended  against  Mr.  Haward  in  any  way, 
and  both  sides  are  satisfied. 

(Mr.  BaHfowt  Browne.)  We  quite  understood  that  at 
the  time. 

{Mr.  Pemiber.)  All  right ;  both  sides  are  satisfied,  and 
nothing  more  need  be  said. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  It  can  only  be  the  mind  of  an  aoconntant 
that  would  resent  an  imputation  that  ho'  conld  some- 
times be  wrong  in  figures. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  The  question  of  whether  that  was  a 
fact  or  not  might  crop  np  on  some  future  occasion,  and 
I  think  Mr,  Wilkins  was  quite  right  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  it,  though  how  it  boars  on  tho  question  of  tho 
financial  advantage  of  purchase  X  do  not  see. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock.] 
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The  Bight  Hohourablc  TISGOTIErr  LL&NDAFF,  Gkaxricah. 


Jlfr.il. 
JJiekton. 

6  Mar. '99 


Sir  John  Eswaad  Dobington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
AxVBED  ])B  Bock  Fobtsk.  Esq..  O.B. 
Hajor-Q«neral  Alexahdsk  Db  Ooubc7  Scon,  RJE.  - 


HEirBT  WiLLiAH  Oripis,  Esq.,  Q.O. 
BoBEBX  liEVis,  Esq. 

Cecil  Owev,  Esq.,  Seeretary. 


Hr.  Bolfouj'  ft'oiOTifl,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Goansel  for  tbe  London  Comity  Counoil. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q-C,  and  Mr.  Claude  SaggaUay,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  River  and  the  Soathwark 

and  V  auxhall  Water  Companies. 
Mr.  lAtUer,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  LewiM  Coward  appeared  as  Ooniuel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Mr.  PemAd)-,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  theLambeih,  East  London,  Grand  Jnnotiou,  uid  Wert  Middlesex 

Waterworks  CompanieB. 
Sir  Joseph  Xeese,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  aa  Connsel  for  Kent  County  OonnciL 
Mr.  Eickarde  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Robert  Ceeil  appeared  as  Coonsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Coanoil. 
Sir  Richard  Nicholson  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  Qoldney  (Bemembranoer)  appeared  for  the  Coipoimtion  of  the  Gity  of  London. 
Mr.  Balfow  Srowne,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Freeman^  Q-C,  appeared  as  Gonnsel  for  the  Gorporation  of  Croydon. 

Mr.  Alexakdeb  Dioesox  recalled  and  further  examined. 


28,447.  {Ohawmaai,)  I  think  we  were  upon  the 
subject  of  severance  at  the  last  adjonznmentP— Yes, 
ray  Lord. 

28,4i8.  And  you  gave  ns  a  number  of  figorea  the 
other  day  which  it  might  perhaps  be  convenient  to 
saramarise.  What  in  we  capacity  of  your  existing 
sources  outside  London? — 16}  million  gallons  daily 
average  supply. 

28,449.  Whereas  the  requirements  outside  London 
are  whet? — 1  million  gallons  a  day. 

2S,4!jO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sources  of  your 
Company  within  the  county  of  London  are  capable 
of  affording  how  much  P — 8}  to  9  millions. 

28.451.  And  the  dally  requirement? — ^The  daily 
requirement  within  is  12  millions,  according  to  the  take 
of  the  population.  If  that  requirement  were  estimated 
at  S5  gfulons  per  head,  then  it  would  be  about  14 
millions  inside. 

28.452.  The  result  of  that  is  to  show  that  your 
sources  of  supply  outside  London  axe  more  than  the 
outside  districts  require,  whereas  the  sources  of  sup]^ 
inside  the  county  of  London  are  much  less  than  the 
county  require  P — Exactly. 

28.453.  And  that  is  ono  of  the  difficnlties  of  aiqr 
system  of  severance  P— Quite  so. 

28.454.  It  would  make  the  county  of  London 
dependent  on  some  local  authority  outside  P — Tcs, 
that  would  be  the  practical  effect,  making  the  loiver 
dependent  on  the  less.  Then  also  as  the  popalation 
grows,  and  the  requirement  for  water  increases,  the 
additional  quantity  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  be  met  by  additional  sources  of  supply  outside 
the  county  of  London  rather  than  within  the  county 
of  London,  the  largest  body  of  water  being  available  in 
the  district  ontside  the  connty. 

28.455.  There  would  be  no  absolute  impoEsibility  in 
the  county  of  London  having  access  to  tbose  sources  P 
—No,  unless  it  were  assumed  that  the  sources  of  supply 
within  the  district  of  any  particular  authority  were  to 
be  retained  solely  for  the  use  of  that  antboritiy. 

23.456.  Do  you  find  that  the  rural  authorities  in  the 
county  of  Kent  have  mceroised  their  powers  under  the 
Fublio  Health  Act  P — No,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
desired  the  company  almost  from  its  inception  to 
nnaertake  the  duty  and  discharge  it  for  them.  In  the 
year  1811  the  Toirn  Gommissioners  of  Woolvidi  had 


parliamentary  authority  for  the  adminiatratioB  oE  the 
water  supply  within  their  area.  Th^  bouffht  some 
Bivings  and  they  bought  an  engine,  oat  bc%)re  they 
luMi  proceeded  any  length  with  their  operations  tbey 
approached  the  Kent  Company  and  asked  them  to  take 
over  the  duty,  and  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  a  Bill 
in  Parliament  to  enable  the  transfer  of  those  powers  to 
the  Kent  Company.  Then  since  that,  a  similar  thing 
happened  with  regard  to  the  Local  Board  of  DartforC 
They  also  had  erected  some  waterworks  and  a  reservoir. 

28.457.  At  what  date  was  that  P— That  was  about 
1854.  The  company  in  1867  bought  the  works  and  has 
taken  over  the  8um>ly  and  administered  it  einoe.  Then 
in  the  case  of  the  Bromley  rural  district  authority,  the 
company  having  obtained  powers  by  its  Act  of  1864  to 
supply  m  Bromley,  which  is  the  principal  town  in  that 
district,  the  rural  authority  subsequently  requested 
them  in  1877  to  obtain  powers  for  water  supply  in  the 
Cray  valley  district  of  their  area,  so  that  the  necessary 
supply  of  water  in  coigunction  with  a  sewerage  system 
which  the  authority  had  constructed,  should  be  pro- 
vided; fuid  subsequently  the  same  authority  again 
aaked  tdie  company  to  apply  for  powers  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  area,  including  the  KuocliiLolt  Bange 
where  the  levels  rise  to  as  high  as  780  t&et  above 
Ordnance  datum ;  and  that  district  is  now  supplied 
with  water. 

28.458.  And  the  local  authorities  have  given  up  the 
attempt  to  supply,  have  they  P— Certainly ;  thoy  are 
not  in  a  position  to  supply  now  that  the  company  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  supply  in  the  district.  The 
dates  of  the  applicataons  from  that  authority  were  1877, 
which  I  think  I  gave,  and  1888  for  the  last  section 
of  the  district.  Then  the  SevenoahB  Banl  Sanitary 
Authority  also  reqnerted  the  compomy  to  undertake  tiie 
daty  of  providing  the  water  in  Halstead  and  that  part 
of  its  district. 

28.459.  In  fkot,  tiien,  Kent  is  amti-muuioipal  in  its 
water  tendencies  P  —  Decidedly.  Kent  has  been  in 
&voar  of  the  unifioaticm  of  tiie  irater  supply  of  the 
county  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

28.460.  And  has  the  company  given  satiefaotion  or 
do  you  get  complainto  about  your  supply? — I  believe 
the  supply  of  water  throughout  the  whole  district 
gires  entire  satisfaction.  There  are  no  complaints 
either  as  to  the  quality  or  the  quantity.  When  I  say 
no  complaintB,  I  will  give  your  Lordship  an  inatanofr-- 
the  last  one  that  was  received  only  the  week  before  last. 
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A  gentleman  residing  near  Blackheath  Trrote  to  me 
that  the  water  he  was  having  was  not  Bstisfactor^,  and 
that  he  very  mnch  feared  tnat  it  was  contaminated 
with  some  organio  matter.  The  letter  was  received  by 
the  monung's  poet,  an  inspector  was  sent  over  imme- 
diately,  and  on  getting  ap  to  the  cistern  in  the  roof  a 
drad  starling  was  fonnd  there  in  a  bad  state  of  decom- 
position, accoontiDg  for  the  condition  of  the  water. 
Sndh  complaint?  we  receive  are  only  of  that  kind, 
vising  from  local  and  accidental  circumstances. 

28.461.  The  Kent  Companj  does  not,  I  belieTe,  filter 
its  water  P — No,  the  water  does  not  require  filtration. 

28.462.  I  do  not  say  it  does ;  Irat  as  a  matter  of  fact 
yoo  do  not  filter  it  ? — ^No,  we  do  not. 

28.463.  (£ftr  John  Dm-ington.)  Can  yon  rapply  any 
one  part  of  yonr  district  from  any  otl^r,  or  have  yoa 
virtwW  got  separate  sappliea  and  leparate  mains? — 
The  diffwent  porta  of  the  ^strict  are  connected  hy 
mains  which  vill  enable  a  supply  of  water  to  be  passed 
TDond  from  one  station  to  fuioUier,  bo  that  in  iaa  oase 
of  a  breakdomi,  assistanoe  can  be  got  fi-om  other 
places.  That  was  instuced  in  September  last  when 
the  Wilmington  pnmping  station  was  taken  out  of 
snpply  for  a  day  or  two  by  an  accident  to  the  pumps, 
and  the  supply  of  water  for  that  distriot  was  obtained 
from  the  other  statitms. 

28.464.  So  that  TOUT  inter  is  all  interchangeable  P— 
It  is  interchangeable. 

2t^465.  {Ohairjmn.)  Passing  to  the  subject  of  control, 
I  do  not  think  X  -will  trouble  you  to  mention  the 
existing  modes  in  which  control  is  exercised,  because 
we  have  heard  them  so  often.  Under  she  Metropolitan 
Water  Acts  of  1852  and  1871  and  the  Waterworks 
Clanses  Act»  1847,  there  are  various  provisions  for  the 
conirul  of  the  companies  P->-I  think  a  statement  is 
under  consideration  between  both  sides,  which  will  be 
submitted  bo  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  existing 
control. 

'28,466.  Yes ;  we  have  had  it  over  and  over  again,  so 
I  will  not  trouble  Tou  on  this  point.  Lastly,  uure  is 
the  Metn^liton  Water  Act,  1897,  of  which  we  know 
the  provisions  P — ^Tes,  extended  to  the  whole  area. 

28.467.  Can  you  suggest  any  further  control  that  will 
be  useful  to  the  public  P — ^^^7  saoh.  as  would  evemuate 
from  the  operations  of  the  Bill  which  has  been  sub- 
mitied  to  Parliament  by  the  companies  with  regard  to 
inter«ommunioationB,  under  which  a  very  considerable 
control  would  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Ghivem- 
ment  Board  as  to  the  operations  of  the  company. 

28.468.  Yon  do  not  think  some  supervision  of  the 
extent  of  your  pnmping,  for  instance,  would  be  useful  P 
—I  think  that  woald  follow  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill,  through  the  supeiTiaion  of  the  Local  (Jovemmeut 
Board. 

28.469.  I  think  not.  The  Bill,  as  far  as  I  know~I 
have  never  seen  the  text  of  it—applies  solely  to  the 
subject  of  inter-communication  and  of  works  necessary 
to  render  inter-communication  posHible,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  ordinary  pumping  operations 
in  yonr  outlying  wells.  Have  yon  ever  nad  any 
complaints  in  Kent  about  the  depletion  of  other  wells 
and  streams  such  as  we  have  heard  of  in  Hertfordshire  P 
—No,  decidedly  not— such  as  has  been  stated  in 
Hertfordshire. 

28.470.  Has  your  company  any  objection  to  make 
pablic  the  extent  of  the  pumping  and  the  rest  levels  of 
your  wells  P — I  think  the  chairman  of  the  company 
answered  that  qoestion  to  yomr  Lordship  by  saying  that 
he  thought  that  it  was  one  that  the  company  should 
meet  as  regiwds  o£Bcial  informatioi^that  would  be 
information  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  not 
in  a  way  which  should  permit  of  any  exterior  inter> 
ference  or  control  on  tbe  part  of  private  individuals. 

28.471 .  But  the  information  must  be  accessible  to  the 
whole  puhlic  P — Through  the  Local  Ghivenunent  Board, 
I  should  assume. 

28.472.  {l£ajoT'Oaneral  Scott.)  That  comes  to  very 
much  the  same  thing— I  mean  whether  it  is  published 
throngh  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  any  other 
medium,  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  would  it  not  ? 
—I  think  it  is  a  point  which  requires  mature  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  that  the  operations  of 
every  water  authority — because  if  it  applies  to  one  it 
applies  to  all — should  be  published  in  detail  in  regard 
to  everything  connected  with  its  plaoit  or  with  its 
pum^ng  operations. 


28.473.  Bat  a  water  company  in  yonr  position  is  not  jf^  jt, 
exposed  to  competition  like  an  tnuinoiy  trade  enter-  Diekaon! 

prise  P — No.  ,  , 

28.474.  Therefore  that  reason  which  affects  those   6  Mar. '99 
trade  enterprises,  the  necessity  for  a  certain  amoimt     "  ■  ■■ 
of  reticence  does  not  apply  to  your  case,  does  it  P — 

I  think  that,  looking  at  the  matter  generally,  the 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted  of  protecting  in  every 
possible  way  the  sources  of  a  public  water  supply, 
whether  in  tho  hands  of  &  municipal  ijody  or  of  a  com- 
pany, and  that  the  publication  of  information  with 
regard  to  operations  should  be  looked  at  from  that 
pomt  of  view.  Of  course,  very  valuable  information 
might  be  furnished  to  other  persons  when  they  see 
what  a  water  company  is  doing  in  order  to  obtain  its 
water ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  that  information 
may  be  used,  possibly  to  the  detriment  of  the  water 
snthority — I  do  not  say  of  the  company,  but  of  Uie 
water  authority. 

28.475.  You  mean,  for  instance,  that  a  brewery  might 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  successful  operation  on  your 
part  in  sinking  a  well,  and  might  immediately  sink 
another  well  in  the  vicinity ;  is  that  a  case  in  point  P— 
Yes,  that  would  be  a  case  in  point. 

28.476.  (Chairman.)  They  would  have  just  as  much 
right  to  sink  their  well  as  you  would  have  to  sink 
yours P— Yes,  they  would;  but  the  well  being  for 
public  water  supply  I  think  ought  to  be  put  in  a 
different  category.  I  think  tho  public  water  supply 
ought  to  be  the  first  point  of  conservation. ; 

28.477.  {Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Although  it  may  bo  a 
commercial  undertaking  ? — Yes,  although  it  may  be  a 
commercial  undertaking.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
commercial  undertaking  makes  any  difference  from  the 
public  point  of  view.  The  water  supply  to  the  public 
IS  of  paramount  importance,  and  ongnt  to  bo  conserred 
in  every  possible  way. 

28.478.  {Mr.S.  W.  Ci-ipps.)  Wonld  you  go  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  you  think  the  fact  that  yoa  are  going  to 
supply  water  to  a  great  many  persons  instead  of  to  one 
is  a  matter  whioh  ought  to  be  legally  taken  into 
consideration — a  right  of  that  kind  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

28.479.  You  think  that  your  water  ought  to  be  mora 
protected  by  the  law  than  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  sunk  a  well  for  a  brewery,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  I 
do.  T  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  that  position 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  the  water  authority,  whether 
it  is  municipal  or  whether  it  is  corporate. 

28.480.  Do  not  you  think  that  wonld  be  very  soon 
decided  by  tho  first  case  of  the  kind  that  came  before 
tbe  Court  P — I  am  speaking  in  anticipation  of  legislatton 
to  that  efifect. 

28.481.  (Chairman.)  Do  yoa  mean  that  yoti  anticipate 
legislation  that  would  entitle  a  wator  company  to  drain 
the  wells  of  all  its  neighbours  ? — To  obLain  sufficient 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  district. 

28.482.  Even  at  the  cost  of  dnuning  the  wells  of  all 
its  neghbours  P— Possibly. 

28,48S.  T  do  not  think  wo  need  go  into  the  inter- 
communication system;  we  hare  done  with  that?— 
Yes,  that  matter  has  been  dealt  with. 

28.484.  Your  company  claim,  I  believe,  to  have  Ki 
unlimited  power  of  drawing  water  from  wells  P — Yea, 
within  its  district. 

28.485.  The  BaUour  Commission  estimated  a  daily 
average  supply  of  27^  million  gallons  could  be  ob- 
tained P — ^As  a  minimum  quantity  which  could  be  safely 
abstracted. 

28.486.  What  do  you  draw  now  from  your  wells  P — 
The  average  daily  supply  is  about  16  millions,  the 
maximum  the  last  year  21}  millions. 

28.487.  How  much  could  you  di*awP — 25  millions 
daily ;  that  is,  with  our  present  appliances. 

28.488.  Do  you  believe,  with  enlarged  appliances,  yoc 
could  obtain  much  mora  P — ^Very  much  more. 

88.489.  Then  you  disagree  with  the  statement  madp 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  before  us  that  the  Kent  Company's 
powers  were  limited  tu  27£  million  gallons  a  day  ?— 
Yes,  and  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  real  justifica- 
tion for  any  such  statement. 

(3fr.  Balfour  BrotvM.)  Where  did  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps 
say  that,  my  Lord  P 

(Chaimum.)  It  is  under  Question  6070. 
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^  28.490.  (Mr.  Ve  Bock  Porter.)  Did  you  have  no 
Dieiaon    <^<'™P^»i*  ^as*  yoar  of  depleting  priTato  wells  In  the 

  *   nMghboarhood  of  anyof  i'oar  wellsf— No,  we 

6  iCar.  '9d  h&d  no  complainta  at  all  of  our  having  depleted  any  of 
■  ,     the  wells.   Of  conrae,  we  heard  of  weUs  in  which  there 
-was  no  water  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  that 
was  a  common  experience  .quite  apart  from  the 
company's  operations. 

'  28,^1.  (Chairman.)  But  were  thwe  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  wells  P — A  mile  off,  and  many 
miles  off. 

28,492.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  failure  of  those 
wells  P  Was  it  that  they  were  not  deep  enough,  or  what 
was  it  P — I  attribute  it  to  the  extraordinary  deficiency 
in  the  rainfall  of  the  year.  Of  course,  your  Lordship 
has  hod  that  table  of  the  rainfUl  submitted  to  you  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  lainfal)  lost  year  waa, 
without  preccdentt  smaUer  than  anything  prerionsly 
xeoorded. 

28,403.  Tes,  but  your  wells  did  not  fail  ?— Our  wells 
did  not  fail. 

28.494.  Are  they  deeper  thsn  these  other  wells  P — 

Much  deeper. 

28.495.  You  have  consulted  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  is,  I 
believe,  an  anthority  on  geology  p — Yes,  in  view  of  that 
somewhat  absolute  statement,  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Oripps,  that  it  was  admitted  as  rather  an 
important  fact  in  die  case  by  the  general  concurrence 
of  ^ological  experts  that  the  total  amount  of  water 
available  in  the  Kent  area,  that  is  to  say,  the  total 
possible  yield  of  the  chalk  in  the  area  would  bo 
27^  millions  a  day ;  the  company  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  Commusion  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Whitaker  upon  that  point, 
to  show  that  there  was  no  such  general  concurrence  of 
geological  opinion  in  Uiat  direotkm,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  in  the  company's 
^eront  area  is  enormously  greater  than  that  2^  mil- 
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28.496.  What  is  it ;  just  give  us  the  total  P~Taking 
the  total  upon  the  percolation  unit  which  Mr.  Whitaker 
will  submit  to  the  Commission,  the  amount  would 
approximate  to  60  million  gallons  a  day  orer  the  witole 
of  the  district,  taken  both  from  the  olulk  and  horn  the 
green  sand. 

28.497.  (Major-Ommil  8eoU.)  The  conclusion  of 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission  reads  as  one  of  rather  an 
absolute  character,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not  read  it  so. 

28.498.  Look  at  paragraph  180  in  the  CommiB8ion*8 
report  

(Mr.  LitUer.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  see  to  the 
east  of  us  there  are  207  million  gallons  more.  Your 
Lordship  will  find  that  on  about  the  central  page  of 
that  docnment.   That  is  not  paged  up,  unfortunate)^. 

28.499.  (Major-General  Seott.)  They  say,  "BVom 
"  wells  in  the  chalk  area  on  die  south  side  of  the 
"  Thames,  in  the  district  of  the  Kent  Company,  wo 
"  are  of  opinion  that  a  daily  average  supply  of  27* 
*'  millions  of  gallons  may  be  obtained  "P— Yes.  We 
had  put  an  estimate  before  the  Commission  of  29  mil- 
lion gallons,  but  that  estimate  was  from  existing  lands 
and  stations,  and  I  read  this  report  to  refer  to  those 
existing  lands. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  may  say  paragraph  137 
speaks  of  "  From  the  existing  wells  of  the  Kent  Gom- 

pany  and  others  which  may  bo  simk  within  their 
**  district,  we  think  27J  million  gallons  a  day  may 
"  safely  be  token."  I  do  not  think  Mr.  H.  L.  Oripps' 
assertion  goes  beyond  that  at  all. 

(Mr.  PeiR&er.)  Yea,  it  does. 

(WiineM)  Mr.  Oripps'  assertion  is  "  the  total  possible 
*•  yield  of  the  ohalk  in  the  area  is  27i  millions." 
There  is  no  ground  for  any  such  statement. 

(Mr.  Umer,)  Then  "  from  the  tract  of  chalk  country 
"  in  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  and  the  larger  area 
"  fortber  eastwards  to  the  coast,  a  very  considerable 
*'  addition  is  also  undoubtedly  procurable";  and  the 
total  of  the  whole— that  is,  within  the  district  of  the 
company  and  in  the  district  to  the  east  of  Kent  is  as 
your  Lordship  will  find,  266,300,000. 

(Mr.  Balfour  B'i-oume.)  That  is  not  in  the  Kent  area; 
the  Medway  is  not  in  the  Kent  area. 

(Mr.  Littier.)  Some  of  this  is  b«ng  absolately  wasted 
at  this  moment,  and  cannot  be  utilised.  I  will  nfor  to 
that  vheu  Z  come  to  addreu  your  lArdship, 


28,600.  (Ghaimuin.)  Your  eatimate  as  to  what  con  ba 
got  in  the  district  is  60  million  gallons  a  day  P— Yes. 

28,501.  And  if  you  go  beyond  the  area  of  the  com- 
pany  to  the  east  of  the  Medway,  yon  get  a  very  much 
larger  quantity  P— Yes,  three  or  four  tinws  that 
quantity. 

28,602.  (Mr.  Uttler.)  In  the  district  to  the  east  in 
Kent  It  IS  196J^  millions.  (To  the  wiiness.)  And  a  verv 
sparsely  populated  district,  is  it  not  P— Very. 

28.503.  (Ma^or-Oeneral  Scott.)  A  question  arises  as 
to  the  quantity  you  can  intwcept,  given  a  certain 
amount  of  pereolatum  P— Yes. 

28.504.  It  does  not  follow,  because  you  get  aqnantitv 
represented  by  many  millions  of  gallons  of  percolation 
that  yon  can  intercept  all  that  ?— JTo,  it  does  not  foUow' 
Of  course,  the  extent  to  which  you  can  intercept  it  will 
dopond  upon  the  success  of  your  operations,  and  vour 
selection  of  sites,  and  the  works  you  construct hnt 
hanng  regard  to  the  quantity  which  we  have  already 
obtained  fiom  our  own  district  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  ground  for  concluding  that  we  should  not  be  able 
to  obtom  all  the  extra  quantity  required  similarly  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  district  and  the  district  beyond. 

28.605.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  call  ft  Mr.  Do  Bancs 
before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  in  1892  P— Yes,  he 
gave  evidence  for  the  company  before  tiiat  Commission. 

28.606.  Did  he  estimate  the  daily  quantity  that  could 
be  obtained  within  your  district  P— Yes,  from  the 
present  diatnct  at  54  millions. 

28.507.  Then  the  floyal  Commission  seem  to  have 
rejected  his  evidence  P— I  do  not  read  it  that  they 
rejected  bis  eTidenoe.  I  look  at  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission m  this  way.  They  were  dealing  with  the 
possible  population  in  the  future  requiring  a  possible 
qoantity  of  water,  and,  as  I  read  their  report,  it 
appeared  to  sum  it  up  in  this  way.  8o  much  water  can 
be  got  from  the  Thames,  so  mnoh  water  for  a  certainty 
ftom  Kent  and  from  other  wells  in  the  chalk;  and, 
therefore  that  possible  population  will  be  provided  for. 
I  did  not  read  the  report  of  the  Commiamon  as  going 
any  further  than  that,  and  certainly  nob  as  saying  ths^ 
no  further  quantity  of  water  could  be  obtained  from 
either  of  those  sources. 

28.508.  CMa/or.(?etterai  Scott.)  Prom  paragraph  102 
onwards  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  seem  to  have  gone 
very  eriiaustively  into  the  question  of  the  quantity  to 
be  obtained  from  the  chalk  district  in  Kent?— Yes. 

28.509.  {Major-Geim^l  Scott.)  They  had  before  them 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Topley  P— Yes 
that  13  so.  All  that  evidence  pointed  to  the  large  body 
of  water  which  was  obtainable  both  in  our  district  and 
in  the  district  beyond. 

28.510.  (Ohairman.)  I  believe  yon  have  a  number  of 
returns  to  put  in  relating  to  your  company.  There  is 
firpt  a  return  as  to  your  works  and  supply  P — ^Yes 

(ThewiimttlumAedinneiwrn.   Ses  Appendix  S,  6.) 

ffi,511.  That  contains  particulars  of  your  pumping 
and  other  mains,  including  service  mains  P— Tee. 

28,512.  It  also  contains  statistics  of  your  dailv  buddIt 
from  the  year  1839  onwards  P— Yes.  J 

^,613.  And  a  description  of  your  distributing  mains  P 

— Yes,  that  IS  also  in  it. 

^,514.  Then  will  you  put  in  vour  financial  return  P 
-^03,  the  figures  have  been  brought  down  to  June, 

(TUwUne»$h>maedinRetwrn.   fiee  Appendix  S  7) 
OfSl^i.^*  ^  "market  price  of  your  Ordinai-y 

^^J^'  «pon  the  whole,  risen  with  some  flnctuati^^ 
from  the  year  1879  down  to  the  present  day  P— Toe 

28,516.  You  have  put  in  thatretnmP— Yes. 

^"-^  l"^"^  P"*i.''       '^"^  of  the  distri. 
bution  of  your  capital  expenditure  P— Yes 

(The  uitnesM  handed  in  Setum.   See  Appendix  S,  8.) 

28,518.  Have  you  also  a  return  showing  the  number 
of  Bupplies,  estimated  population  supplied,  and^e 
^ny  ?-Yes  Properties  Bupp&  by  the  com- 

(Thawitneu  handed  in  Betum.   Km  Appendix  S,  9.) 

?f      '^'L .you  nut  in  the  eatimates  of 
yourfntnre  capital  expenditure  P— Yes. 

a  iiT  handa  in  SeHmatea. 

o,  10.) 

28,620.  I  ahould  like  to  get  the  results  of  these 
estin»tes  shortly  before  us.  What  do  you  c«timIS 
wiU  be  your  future  capitia  e^iendita^  to^^^ 
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the  needs  of  your  area  vp  to  1937  P— Upon  the  basis 
of  the  Balfour  GommiBsioii  qnantitj  of  35  gallons 
*  head,  plus  6  par  cent,  for  oocasional  margins,  and 
alloiring  20  per  cent,  for  the  margin  between  the 
ordinary  eapply  and  f^e  maximnm  supply,  the  total 
outlay  we  estimate  up  to  1937  is  1,500,3501.— a  million 
tod  a  half. 

28.521.  Is  it  not  l,563,200i.  ?— The  figure  you  refer 
to  I  will  give  yon  presently.  That  is  a  supplementary 
estimate  rased  upon  another  request  from  the  Oom- 

misnon. 

28.522.  Do  not  go  into  details.  I  am  only  asking 
jou  whether  you  have  not  given  me  the  wrong  figure, 
and  whether  the  right  figure  is  not  1,553,0002.  It  is 
very  aimple  if  yon  just  ftpply  your  mind  to  that  ? — 
That  is  the  sum  taking  the  estimate  upon  the  total 
popnlations  of  each  of  the  parishes  and  not  upon  the 
population  supplied.  We  firat  of  all  made  oar  estimate 
npon  the  growth  of  population  according  to  the  census 
factor  per  house  of  the  number  of  houses  supplied ; 
then  we  projected  that  population  at  the  rate  of  ^0  per 
seat.,  wmoh  we  found  to  oe  the  rate  of  increment  for 
the  decade  in  our  portion  of  the  area  of  water  London ; 
then  snbseqanttly  we  reoeiTed  a  request  from  the  Com- 
mission to  base  our  estimate  of  the  future  population, 
not  upon  the  number  of  houses  supplied  or  the  popu- 
lation in  th<ne,  but  upon  the  whole  populations  of  those 
districts  wherein  we  snppUed.and  making  the  estimate 
upon  the  latter  bases  the  total  figure  works  out  at 
1,553,0002.,  as  you  have  read  it. 

28,^.  If  you  take  into  account  only  the  population 
mimlied,  it  is  how  mooh  f  tiire  me  the  figure  again  ? 
-l30O4!5OJ, 

28.524.  In  what  way  have  you  got  at  the  population 
supplied  and  the  total  popumtion  in  IQS??— By  taking 
the  census  factor  per  house  of  tho  number  of  persons 
la  the  ntio  of  houses  to  population. 

28.525.  What— that  is  to  ms  totttlly  nuintelligible  ? 
— Tihking  the  oensus  &otor  

28.526.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  oonsos  factor- 
give  it  to  ns  in  figures  ? — The  number  tff  persons. 

38.527.  How  many  persons  per  house  do  tou  reckon 
in  your  caloulation  9  —  It  is  a  difi'oreut  roctor — 6*05 
within  the  l£eUropolis,  and  iu  the  remaining  parlies 
oDtside  5*16  persons  per  house. 

28.528.  You  get  it  in  that  way  by  nsing  that  multiple 
and  taking,  I  suppose,  the  number  of  snpplios  in  what 
jear  P~On  the  30th  June  1898. 

28.529.  In  that  way  yciu  get  a  oertaiu  population  iu 
1888?— In  1898. 

28,630.  -Then  what  increaso  per  decade  do  you 
estimate  upcm  that  population  P--30  per  cent,  we  mve 
tdcen  our  estimate  ai. 

28,581.  What  population  does  Hbat  giTe  yon  in  1937  P 
-1,465,000. 

28.532.  The  present  population  b«ing  what?— 512,000 

for  1897. 

28.533.  They  will  require,  at  35  g^ons  a  head, 
61,275,000  gallons^  if  I  have  done  it  right  ?— 51,276,000 
gallons. 

28.534.  Therefore  you  will  have  to  supply,  in  1937, 
61.000,000  gallons  as  against  25,000,000  gaUons  that 
you  supply  nor  P-^Yes,  taking  that  as  the  maximum 
Against  irhal  we  are  supplying  now.  It  wonld  be  about 
21  millions  now. 

28.535.  Therefore  you  would  have  more  than  double 
your  nocessary  supply  P — Tes. 

28.536.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  that  tou  say 
will  be  only  1,500,250!.,  as  against  the  million  of  capital 
expenditure  to  supply  only  21  million  gallons  a  day  ?— 
Up  to  the  present  tune— that  is  quite  right. 

28.537.  According  to  the  test  that  Hajor-Gleneral 
Scott  has  more  than  once  put  to  the  witnesses,  we  hare 
seen  that  seems  a  little  disproportionace  that  an  extra 
million  should  g^\e  yon  30  millions  supply,  whereas 
your  existing  million  has  only  given  yon  21  million 
gallons  of  supply  P — We  have  based  our  estimate  for 
the  future  expenditure  on-a  sum  of  35,3001.  per  million 
gallons  to  'be  obtained,  and  we  have  estimated  that 
Upon  the  expenditure  of  the  past.  The  return,  which 
I  have  handed  in,  of  the  distribution  of  capital  outlay, 
shows  the  total  of  466,0001.  from  1870  to  1897.  In  1870 
the  aver^  daily  supply  was  5,900,000  gallons,  in  1897 
it  was  15,400,000.   Taking  it  on  the  nuUions  there  is 
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5  millions'  growth  to  15  millions — that  is,  10  millions'     Mr  A. 
additional  quantity  of  water  obtained  during  that  time  Diekson. 
in  tho  average  daily  supply,  bo  that  466,000Z.  of  capital  — » 
outlay  represents  46,000/.  per  million  of  average  daily   <  Mar,  '99 
supply.    Your  Lordehip  will  have  noticed  that  the  — — 
growth  of  the  average  daily  supply  in  that  way,  by 
10  milliun  gaUons,  was  accompanied  by  a  growth  also 
in  the  marginal  quantity  in  reserve  over  aud  above 
than;  tor  instance,  the  average  daily  supply  of  Hbo 
year  last  past  being  16  million  gallons,  and  we  having 
tfae  power  to  pump  25  million  galUms,  there  is  a  reserve 
margin  of  9  million  gallons.  At  the  time  the  5  millions 
of  average  daily  supply  was  being  given  that  resorve 
margin  was  very  mucn  less.   Therefore  the  46,0001t 
per  milltou  gallons  rovers  not  only  the  growth  of  the 
average  daily  supply  but  of  the  other,  and  if  you  take 
the  quantity  on  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  avail- 
able in  the  years,  yon  will  find  that  it  works  ont  at 
85,0001.  per  million. 

28,538.  What  do  you  reckon  as  the  maximnm  quan- 
tity P— 25  million  gaUons 

28,530.  So  that  you  say,  for  an  expenditure  of  35,3U0/. 
per  million  yon  nave  got  the  capacity  of  supplying 
25  millions  P— Yes. 

28.540.  In  1937  we  have  just  got  at  the  reanh  that 
you  will  wont  51}  millions  ?— Yes. 

28.541.  Therefore,  it  is  an  extra  SO  millions  P-^ Yes, 
on  that  basis. 

28.542.  And  that  is  your  basis  P — But  I  have  allowed 
something  more. 

28.543.  Twenty-8i.K  times  35,300Z.  will  surely  como  to 
more  than  you  luhve  estimated  your  total  expense  at  P— - 
I  think  not. 

28.544.  Would  it  not  P— No,  I  think  not ;  that  would 
come  to  I  think  917.800!. 

28.545.  Yon  are  right  P — Wo  have  allowed  for  a 
larger  quantity.  I  think  your  Lordship's  calculation 
was  on  35  gallons. 

28.546.  Yes  ?— We  have  taken  35  gallons  plus  0  per 
cent.,  and  that  was  referred  to  in  tho  Boyal  Commission 
as  being  a  proper  margin. 

28.547.  You  need  not  develop  it  P — And  plus  20  per 
cent,  also  for  the  difierence  Ijetween  the  average  daily 
supply  and  the  maximum.  So  that  my  quantity  per 
head  upon  that  expenditure  as  calculated  is  35  gallons 
pins  2  for  the  6  per  cent.,  that  ts  37,  and  then  7  more 
gallons  for  the  20  per  cent,  additional  —  that  is 
44  gallouH  per  head.  We  thought  that  we  would  take 
the  outside  quantity  and  the  outside  figure. 

28.548.  (3fa/or.CeneroI  8eoU.)  Taking  your  capital 
employed  at  the  end  of  1897  at  1, 009)5^2.  whidt  ii 
shown  on  this  Table  of  Kr.  LasE  

(Ohcuvrnian.)  That  inclodes  what  was  efxpended  before 
1870. 

{Major-  General  Scott.)  Yes,  I  refer  to  the  Table  on 
page  9  of  Mr.  Lass'  Tables  for  1897.  Taking  your 
supply  of  25  million  gallons  a  day— that  is  the  maxi- 
mum?— Yes. 

28.549.  It  appears  to  me — I  do  not  know  whether  you 
confirm  it— uiat  the  oost  per  milliim  gallons'  cuily 
supply  is  40,3881.  P— Yes,  about  that. 

28.550.  That  compares  with  the  cost  of  the  additional 
supply  of  35,3002.  per  million  gallons  P — ^Yee. 

28.551.  So  that  there  is  not  a  very  wide  discrepancy 
between  the  cost  of  the  past  supply  and  the  cost  of  the 
future  one  in  this  case  r— No.  Then  there  is  another 
way  of  taking  it  which  I  have  adopted  here,  and  that 
is  taking  the  expenditni-o  over  tho  past  36  years— it  is 
a  long  period. 

28.552.  Yes,  you  have  told  us  that,  Ithink  P— I  do 
not  remember  having  stated  it  to  the  Commission,  but 
taking  the  expenditure  over  the  lost  30  years,  during 
which  time  we  have  added  17  million  gallons  to  the 
maximum  quantity,  then  that  expenditure  has  been 
600,000/.,  and  if  vou  divide  that  by  the  17  millions 
it  gives  you  35,294t.  as  the  cost  per  milliou  gallons  of 
that  additional  17  millions. 

28.553.  What  puzzles  me  somewhat  is  this  :  I  see 
that  in  your  letter  of  the  13th  February  1899,  to  the 
C3ommiasion,  which  is  oae  of  your  letters  on  the  subject 
of  future  capital  oxpendicure,  you  give  au  addi- 
tional population  of  953,000  np  to  1937  in  the  thiril 
column  ? — Yes. 
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28,554.  Then  in  a  saliBcqnent  letter  you  itLcreaeed 
the  popnlfttion  to  1.504.350  P— Yes. 

28i555.  But  you  only  increased  your  outlay  by 
53,000{.  f—tYes,  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  diffraence  in 
poinUation.  Th^re  is  no  alteration  whateTer  in  the 
basis  of  the  estimate  of  expenditure. 

28.556.  Bat  it  is  a  very  large  additional  population, 
the  difiFerence  between  963,000  and  1,504,350  P— The 
953,000  yon  refer  to  is  the  additional  population  between 
1897  and  1937. 

28.557.  Yes,  I  understand  P— To  that  ytra  must  add 
the  present  population. 

28,558'  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Pofter.)  Yon  anticipate  getting 
the  whole  of  this  additional  ^UEUitity  which  jou  require 
up  to  1937  out  of  your  existing  wells  and  wells  of 
similar  character  in  your  area,  do  yon  ? — Yes.  and  from 
an  extended  area. 

28.559.  Do  you  think  you  may  buy  land  outside  your 
present  area,  with  a  Tiew  of  sinking  fresh  wells  ? — I 
think  we  shall  hare  to  extend  our  area  before  that 
time.  We  are  already  applied  to  to  take  over  two 
ac^aoent  parishes. 

28.560.  You  have  one  of  the  largest  areas  at  present, 
have  you  notP-~Ye8, 179  square  miles. 

28^561.  Bat  yon  contemplate  getting  the  whole  of  the 
fntore  supply  from  new  wells  P—Oertainly.  Before 
leaving  the  qaestion  of  estimates,  may  I  just  put  in 
this  F  We  have  evideuiie  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  ]}opulation  is  progressing  at  a  decremental  rate; 
that  it  is  not  progressiog  as  rapidly  as  it  was  between 
1881  and  1891  in  the  district. 

28.562.  How  do  jou  show  that  P— I  have  before 
me  this  comparison.  The  whole  of  the  parishes  we 
supply  within  the  metropolitan  area,  including  Cam- 
berwell  and  Botherhithe,  that  we  supply  in  part, 
had  a  population  in  1881  of  607.243,  m  1891  that 
population  was  641,671,  being  im  increase  in  1^ 
10  years  of  26*6  per  cent.  Taking  the  returns  from 
the  local  census  of  the  Metropolis  in  1896  for  the  same 
parishes,  the  populations  have  only  grown  to  691,596, 
which  is  equafto  a  percentage  increase  for  the  10  years 
of  16-16  instead  of  the  26'5.  Your  Xiordship  will  see 
that  there  is  a  very  substuitial  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population^ 

28.563.  Do  you  know  what  figure  of  decennial  in- 
crease was  taken  for  your  dititrict  by  Lord  Balfour's 
Comminion  P— No,  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have 
any  means  of  knowing  what  diat  figure  was  for  our 
district. 

28.5G4.  Did  you  lay  before  Lord  Balfour's  Com- 
mission that  figure  of  26'5  per  cent,  increase  P — I  do 
not  think  that  figure  was  adduced  there. 

28.565.  But  they  must  have  had  some  figure  upon 
which  they  based  their  average  of  18-2  for  the  whole 
of  Water  London  and  Greater  London  ? — Yea.  I  think 
that  figure  was  furnished  by  the  Begistrar'Genaral'B 
Department  quite  independently  of  the  companies. 

28.566.  At  any  rate,  in  fact  between  1881  and  1891, 
yonr  rate  of  increase  was  26'^  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  in  the 
metropolitan  portion. 

28.567.  Only  the  metropolitan  portion  F— Yes.  We 
cannot  give  you  the  other  because  we  have  not  had  a 
oensua  for  the  other  part. 

28.568.  There  was  one  in  1881  and  1891 P— Yes,  but  you 
will  have  observed  I  have  been  giving  you  subsequently 
the  1896  census. 

28.569.  I  know,  but  do  let  us  keep  to  one  thing  at  a 
time.  When  you  gave  me  the  figures  for  1881  and  for 
1891, 1  understood  that  w&s  your  whole  district? — ^No, 
my  Lord,  I  think  I  said  the  Metropolis  only — I  am 
sure. 

28.570.  Then  why  do  not  you  give  it  to  us  for  your 
whole  district? —  Because  we  have  not  a  similar 

censos. 

28.571.  Kot  for  1881  and  1891 P— Not  in  1896  to 
uompare. 

28.572.  Not  1896,  but  1881  and  1891  P— Yes. 

28^73.  Then  oau  you  give  it  to  me  for  those  years 
for  yotir  whole  district  ?-— Yes,  I  can  give  you  that. 
The  figure  was  30  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891  for 
the  whole  district. 

28,574.  Let  u.s  get  that  clear ;  26*5  within  the  metro- 
politan arenp — ^Yes. 


2^575.  And  30  per  orat.,  indading  the  iriibld''^ 
trict,  intruding  the  metropolitan  area  P~Yes. 

28.576.  Theo^fcwo  the  outside  districts  were  in. 
oreaaing  faster  than  the  utetropolitfui  area  ?— Yes.  In 
the  Bromley  and  ChislehurBt  oistriot,  which  includes 
the  whole  tn  Beckenham,  the  increase  ih^  was  at  the 
rate  of  39  per  cent,  and  in  the  D%rtford  Union  at  the 
rate  of  28  per  cent. 

28.577.  At  any  rate,  the  averaife  of  your  whole  dis* 
triot  between  1881  and  1891  was  a  decennial  increase  of 
30  per  cent.  P— Yes,  that  is  the  basis  we  took  from  the 
figures  that  we  oouJd  get— as  near  as  we  could  approxi* 
mate  it. 

28,678.  (Mr.  Be  Boch  Forte/r.)  It  is  only  within  the 
metropolitan  area  that  the  rate  has  gone  balekP  — 
Possibly. 

28.579.  (OAatrman.)  Yon  oaonot  tell  that?— I  cannot 
tell  that. 

28.580.  {Major^Qeneral  Seott.)  The  average  decennial 
increase  in  the  whole  of  the  outer  ring  was  about  50  per 
cent.,  was  it  notP— I  do  not  remember. 

28.581.  It  was  something  like  thatP — I  do  not 
remember. 

28.582.  (Ohainnan.)  How  have  tJhe  nnmber"of  your 
supplies  increased  outside  tiie  metropolitan  area  since 
1891 P  Oan  yon  give  us  tiie  uomber  of  BuppUee  you  had 
in  1891  in  your  extra-metropolitan  area  P— I  do  not 

think  I  have  those  statistics. 

28.583.  {Mr.  Littler.)  1  suppose  yon  could  edai^  get 
than,  could  yon  not  P—I  could  get  tiian,  bat  not  very 
easily.   It  involves  a  oount. 

28.584.  {CbAirman.)  One  would  have  thought  that 
Was  an  approximate  way  of  getting  at  the  increase  of 
populatioD  in  the  outside  area  to  take  the  supplies  in 
1891  and  the  supplies  in  1898,  and  then  use  your  multi- 
plier of  6  and  a  decimal  P— Yes,  that  would  be  so, 

{Mr.  Littlm:)  If  your  Lordship  wishea  to  have  Uiem, 
we  shall  take  care  Uiat  they  shall  be  got,  even  although 

it  involves  trouble. 

28.585.  {Chairman. )  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
trouble  you.  Yon  have  not  worked  out,  have  you,  what 
would  be  the  population  of  your  total  district  if  you 
applied  the  Balfour  average  decennial  increase  of  18*3  P 
— No,  I  have  not  worked  it  ont  on  that  basis  at  all, 
because  I  thought  that  18*2  would  not  be  applicable 
to  us. 

28,686.  Of  course,  it  is  far  too  small  f6r  your  dis- 
trict P—I  have  got  the  30  which  we  take  to  be  our 

portion  of  the  18*2. 

28.587.  Thirty  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong,  J  do 
not  know.  Then  as  to  the  rental  values  in  your  district. 
Is  the  property  in  your  district  property  of  a  low  rental 
or  not  P — Yes,  distinctly  low. 

28.588.  Just  give  us  the  figures  about  it  P— The  great 
mojority  of  the  honses  are  under  20i.  net  valne.  In 
1891  there  were  48,77*  out  of  71,459,  or  aboat  70  per 
cent,  below  20L  per  annum,  where  those  charges  I'aU 
upon  the  owners ;  and  there  were  22,685  only  above 
201  per  annum  where  the  charges  fail  upon  the 
occupiers. 

28.589.  When  you  say  the  charges  fall  upon  the 
owners,  that  is,  I  suppose,  by  arrangranent ;  it  is  not  by 
law  P— Yes,  by  law.  The  Company's  Act  specifies  that 
where  the  house  is  of  a  value  not  exceeding^  20/.,  the 
rate  shall  be  jwid  by  the  owner  instead  of  tbo  occupier. 

28.590.  Then,  although  that  is  a  diaadvantage  to  you 
in  the  sense  that  the  honses  m  low  rented,  it  ia  an 
advantage,  I  suppose,  in  the  sense  that  you  get  vour 
rates  with  greater  security  ? — Yes. 

28.591.  The  owner  is  a  better  pavmaster  than  the 
oooupierasa  rulep— No  doubt,  because  of  tho  diffictilty 
of  collection  where  the  tenancies  are  so  abort. 

28.592.  {Mr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  Is  there  any  com- 
poanding  rate  for  those  very  small  houses  p  Ho  you 
compound  with  the  owner  P— No.  if  the  houses  aro  not 
occupied  during  the  quarter  no  rate  ia  charged-  if 
occupied  the  rate  is  charged.  ' 

28,693.  {Chavrman.)  Then  you  take  into  account  tho 
empties  in  settling  with  the  owner  P— Yos,-  if  the  bouse 
ia  empty  for  the  whole  quarter,  as  I  say,  there  ia  no 
charge  whatever. 

28,594.  (Mr.  I/ittle)-.)  My  Lord,  our  oharfres  -were 
fixed  in  1864  after  hearing  counsel  for  tho  looal  autho- 
rities, BO  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Act  of 
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]852Atall.  (TothevjUnet*.)  Tbafcisso,.ia  it  not?— That 
was  so. 

28^^  (Chairman.)  Toar  scale  of  ohn^  was  fixed 
in  l864P-Ye8. 

28,fi8&  Wm  it  thronghoat  yonr  distriot  or  only  in 
(«rttin  parts  of  it  P — ^ThroBghont  the  whole  district  in 
island  extended  to  the  other  section  in  1877  and 
1888  with  th&  proviso  for  an  addition  of  25  per  cent, 
for  Eapplies  above  400  feet  above  Ordnance  datom  to 
meet  that  case  of  the  distriot  of  Knockholt  which  rises 
to  780  feet. 

28.597.  Have  yon  compared  yonr  own  scale  wilii 
those  of  the  towns  that  have  been  pnt  before  ns  as 
fxamples  by  the  London  County  Council  f — Yes,  and  I 
btre  a  table  here  Bhowiog  the  charges  on  different 
rent  Talnes:  5Z.,  6l„7l.,Sl.,  IW..  12?.,  16Z.,  181.,  20(., 
23j.,30lM352.,  401.>4&1..50l.,  601..  701.,  802.,  901.,  and 
1001.  nntal. 

25.598.  I  cannot  understand  what  yon  are  talking 
ftboot  Toor  s^le  is  Bo  brief.  What  are  all  those 
fiftnrea? — Those  are  the  figures  of  rental  valne  which 

I  have  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison-  Taking 
those  eleven  towns  where  their  basis  is  the  gross  ralne, 
and  taking  our  own  scale,  and  applying  it  to  a  rateable 
ralne  corresponding  to  that  gross  value  and  comparing 
the  two,  the  table  shows  that  the  average  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  charges  on  the  gross  value  in  those  11 
towns  is  5'dS. 

^^&9.  What  do  you  mean  by  5*85 ;  is  that  pounds 
orirhat?  — ..|t*85  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of  the 
percentage  of  the  Kent  Company  on  tha  like  basis  is 
5  05  per  cent. 

88^.  (JTr.  LUUer.)  Will  yen  'take  the  eight  towns 
on  the  ratemble  toIoc.  that  is  the  other  point  P — ^Then,  as 
lo  the  eight  towns  on  tho  rateable  valnei  tho  avera^ 
of  the  percentage  of  tho  charges  upon  rateable  value  in 
thuse  eight  towns  is  6'95,  and  in  the  case  of  tho  Kent 
Company  it  is  5'tjl. 

{7^  loitneu  handed  in  Table.   See  Appendix  S*  11.) 

28,601.  (Mr.  Be  Book  Porfer.)  Is  not  this  rather 
extraordinary  Uiat  in  this  table  you  are  taking  a  honse 
up  to  a  year,  and  only  giving  one  water  closet  P 
—I  have  another  table  to  cover  houses  at  301.  and 
upwards  with  tTO. 

28,302.  (Chairman.)  Bat  you  are  asked  about  this 
table  ?— I  took  it  so,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
hobseB  op  to  that  valne  which  have  only  one  ,water 
rkwett  and  I  have  amended  the  table  for  the  purpose 

of  comparison  by  taking  houses  of  30Z.  gross  value 
and  upwards  with  two  water  closets  and  a  bath,  and, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  the  figorea  resul- 
tftnt  from  that  table  on  that  basis.   The  average  of  the 

II  towns  works  out  at  6*07  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value 
as  compared  with  the  Kent  Company's  h'o'l  per  cent. 
Then  taking  those  towns  charged  on  tho  rateable  value 
with  25;,  of  such  value  and  two  water  closets  and  a  bath 
above,  then  the  average  of  the  percentage  in  those 
eight  towns  is  7'11,  whilst  the  average  of  the  percentage 
of  the  Kent  Company  on  the  same  basis  is  6*21.  So 
that  however  yon  take  them  the  scale  is  distinctly  in 
favour  of  the  Kent  Company's  rate,  and  shows  it  to  be 
extremely  moderate. 

(Jfr.  LittUr.)  It  is  a  faot,  is  it  no^  that  there  are 
2,841  hcnsea  of  242.  rateable  valne,  ont  of  whioh  only 
730  have  two  water  closets. 

(JITr.  Be  Boch  Porter.)  That  is  a  24Z.  house.  They  go 
up  to  45 /.in  this  table. 

{Mr.  lAitler.)  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  That  is  an 
iltutration '  from  one  table  which  I  happen  to  have 
before  me. 

28,603.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  put  in  that  second  table 
which  you  have  just  been  quoting  from  F — Yes. 
[The  mtneKS  htattded  in  Tahle.    See  Appendix  S,  12.) 

28,604'.  In  this  table  a  great  many  of  the  11  towns  are 
heknr  yonr  r^e  P — ^Yes,  some  are  below. 

28.605.  Hnll  is  below,  Dnndee  is  below  and  Glasgow 
is  below? — Glasgow  is  below.  Then  there  is  the  public 
nte  there. 

(Ifr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  It  is  including  the  public  rate, 
is  it  not,  in  Glasgow. 

28.606.  (Chairman.)  This  second  table  that  you  .have 
put  in  shows  that  yonr  rate  compares  onfavonrably 
■rith  them  ? — Only  in  some  cases. 

28.607.  In  the  majority  of  cases  ? — For  instance,  in 
^trttingham  the  peroeittage  there  is  6*07  as  agajubt 


our  5'52.  In  Bradford  it  is  7  00  against  our  5'5'i.  In 
Sheffield  the  rate  as  charged  in  1897  was  7*£7,  and  as 
reduced  in  181>8  6*91  against  our  5*52.  Then  Oldham 
6*73,  and  outside  the  borough  7'73  against  our  5*52. 
Haddersfield  is  higher  than  ^re  are,  8'89  agains  tour 
5'6'2.  Bolton  is  6- 13,  and  Halifax,  6'W.  Then  takinjg 
those  on  tateable  value  our  average  is  6'21,  Leicester  is 
6-60,  Swansea  870,  Cardiff  6  02,  Birmingham  7-39, 
Northampton  9  23,  Blackburn  8*07.  Liverpool  5*62,  and 
Kanchester  5*30.  What  I  have  pointed  oat  in  the  foot 
of  that  table  is  this,  that  in  those  places  where  there  is 
a  pnblic  rate  if  the  amount  which  that  pnbUo  rate 
produces  had  to  be  gathered  fivm  "the  water  consumers 
only,  it  would  make  a  ooiTesponding  addition  to  the 
rate  in  the  £,  which  is  tho  proper  sum  to  compare  widi 
our  charge. 

28,606.  I  quite  follow  that.  As  long  as  it  is  a 
private  company  that  manages  the  water  supply  one 
cannot  well  introdnce  the  system,  bnt  it  does  strike 
one  as  being  a  fair  thing  enough,  that  all  owners  of 
property  or  ratepayers  iu  ft  district  should  pay  some- 
thing for  tho  pnblic  supply  ? — Yea. 

28,609'  And  that  that  should  go  in  case  of  t&e 
domestic  supdly  which  of  coarse  belongs  to  the 
individual  P — ^Tes. 

28.610.  Watering  the  streets,  flushing  sewers,  pattii^c 
out  fires — all  those  are  general  benefits  P-—^Ajid  are 
usually  charged  extra.  ' 

{3fr.  Littler.)  lu  Birmingham  and  in  some  other 
places  they  do  charge  that  in  addition. 

{Ckairman.)  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

28.611.  (Mr.  Littler.)  Water  for  public  purposes  is 
charged  and  pud  for  by  the  departments  P— Yes,  and 
in  Manchester  also.  Then  some  reference  was  made  to 
tho  302.  houses  having  two  water  closets  and  a  bath,  and 
to  the  scale  which  is  applicable  to  that  case.  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  put  these  statistics  before  the 
Commission.  It  was  assumed  that  every  302.  house 
bad  two  water  closets  and  a  bath,  but  out  of  2,841 
houses  of  a  net  value  of  241.,  which  would  be  the 
corresponding  net  to  the  rent  value  of  30i.,  only  730  or 
about  I  in  4  arc  so  provided  in  my  dtstriot  with  two 
water  closets. 

28.612.  (Chatrmon).  With  two  water  closets?— With 
two  water  closets  and  a  bath. 

28.613.  (Jtfr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Most  of  IJiem  have  two 
water  closets,  I  presume  ? — 436,  or  one  in  6  or  7,  have 
two  water  closets  only  without  the  bath,  and  170  or 
about  1  iu  16  have  ono  water  closet  and  1  bath,  and 
1,525  or  more  than  half  have  only  one  water  closet, 
which  is  supplied  without  extra  charge,  so  that  instead 
of  all  those  30/,  houses  producing  to  the  company  the 
full  rate  of  21.  5«.  with  two  water  closets  and  a  hath 
according  to  the  scale,  the  average  rate  for  tho  wholo 
is  only  1^  13«.  lltf.,  the  average  of  those  houses  inside 
the  MctropoliB  being  IZ.  14«.  Id.  and  outside  12.  12«.  9d. 
Then  many  of  the  recently  built  houses  of  this  class  are 
fitted  with'  two  water  closets  and  a  l»th,  and  they  are 
deeigued  for  two  families,  and  they  have  now  two 
entrances. 

28.614.  (ifr.  LitUer.)  With  of  course  a  much  larger 
population  P — ^That  involves  a  greater  use  of  wat«r. 

(Mr,  Be  Boek  Porter,)  Would  they  be  rated  as  two 
tenements  P—Iu  many  oases  they  are  rated  as  separate 

tenements. 

'28,615.  Two  separate  tenements  F— Yes. 

28.616.  Then  do  yon  mean  each  tenement  has  a 
■eparate  bath  P — There  aro  cases  where  that  is  bo ;  bnt 
there  are  cases  also  where  the  house  is  furnished  with 
a  water  doset  for  each  tenement,  and  a  bath  which 
they  use  in  common. 

28.617.  (Chai^an.)  I  believe  I  have  not  asked  you 
about  the  position  of  your  district  with  regard  to  oom- 
petiti<m  P — No,  I  think  not. 

28.618.  How  does  your  company  stand  with  respect 
to  competition  P — When  the  company  was  formed, 
there  was  a  company  called  the  Bavensbourne  Watei-- 
works  Company  in  existence,  and  ihe  Act  stipulated 
that  the  Kent  Company  should  not  commence  its 
operntions  till  it  had  bought  tho  rights  of  the  existing 
company.  That  was  in  18ui>,  and  from  that  timo 
downwards  there  has  been  no  competition  between  nq 
oi^d  any  of  the  other  companies. 
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28,61!}.  I  sapposo  yon  will  go  so  far  as  to  aajr  that 
that  statute  amounted  to  a  prohibition  of  competition  P 
— Certainly  between  ourselTea  and  onr  predecesBors. 

28.620.  Between  youTBelves  and  the  only  ooznpan^ 
in  existence  in  your,  district  P — At  that  time.  Their 
rights  were  secured  to  them  under  letters  patent  which 
gave  them  the  exciosive  right  of  supplying  water  for 
a  period  of  500  years  within  the  Manors  of  Saves  Court 
and  East  Greenwidi ;  that  charter  was  acquired  by  the 
Kent  Company,  and  it  holds  it  to-day. 

28.621.  Then  you  have  got  the  ^olneive  right  now 
in  those  two  distrioia  P— Yes,  we  have. 

28,6^.  So  that  withoat  a  breach  of  those  letters 
patent  no  competition  in  those  distriotB  oonld  be 

started  against  you  P — That  is  so. 

{GhaArman.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  I  hare 
omitced  to  ask  about,  Mr.  Littler  F 

(Jfr.  Littler.)  Yes  my  Lord,  there  is  the  question  of 
collecting  the  rates  separately,  and  then  there  is  the 
question  about  the  water  snppUod  for  public  purposes. 

28.623.  (Ohaw-TMin.)  What  have  yon  to  sav  abont 
the  water  supply  for  public  purposes  P — Tnat  the 
statement  that  in  Birmingham  there  was  no  charge  for 
the  supply  of  water  for  public  purposes  such  as  street 
watenng  and  urinals  and  so  on  was  made  under  a 
misapprehension  to  the  Commission.  I  find  on  enqoirj 
that  it  ia  not  so — that  those  snpplies  are  paid  for  by 
the  public  works  department  of  the  corporation. 

28.624.  That  is  that  one  department  of  the  corpo> 
ation  pars  the  other  department  P — Yes,  and  tiiat  is  so 
at  Mancnester, 

28.625.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  any  other 
townP — am  not  quite  sure  about  Lirerpool,  but 
I  think  it  is  so  there  portly.  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
read  to  your  Lordship  the  letter  from  tlra  secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  CoxporationP 

28.626.  I  will  take  it  yon  have  got  a  letter  which  can 

be  produced  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  P — Yes. 

28.627.  (3fr.  Balfouv  Browne.)  Will  yon  let  me  oee 
it  P — ^Yes.   {The  letter  waa  handed  io  the  learned  cortntel.) 

(Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Littler  P 

(Mr.  JjitUer.)  There  is  the  qnestion  of  the  commission 
on  collecting. 

{WitneBs,)  Some  enquiries  hare  been  made  as  to  the 
possible  saving  to  be  derived  in  commission  paid  to 
collectors  for  collecting  the  rates  in  the  event  of  a 
transfer,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  Uie 
Commission  to  know  what  was  the  condition  <x  things 
in  this  respect  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  uad  Birming- 
ham. At  Liverpool,  when  the  oompsnies  were  pur- 
chased, the  existing  collectors  were  taken  over,  and 
the  separate  collection  was  continued  for  years.  The 
overseers  at  that  time  separately  collected  the  poor 
rates.  Subseouently  the  corporation  took  power  to 
collect  the  sanitary  rate,  and  arranged  to  amalgamate 
the  collection  oE  the  water  rate  and  the  sanitary  rate 
by  onu  staff.  The  sanitary  rate  is  termed  in  the  notice 
a  general  rate,  and  it  includes  charges  in  respect  of 
debt,  general  expenditure  under  the  Corporation  Act 
of  1893,  and  the  expenditure  under  that  rate  is  for 
paving  and  sewering,  cleansing  streets,  cleansing  ash- 
pits, removal  of  house  refuse,  sanitary  departments, 
insanitary  property,  artisans'  dwellings,  hospitals, 
lighting,  fires,  police,  street  improvements  public 
parks  and  places  of  recreation,  and  museums.  The 
expenditure  in  the  poor  ratss.  and  for  other  charges 
than  the  foregoing,  are  now  collected  by  the  overseers, 
through  their  own  separate  staff  of  eolJectors. 

28.628.  {Chairman.)  In  all  these  I  am  watching  for 
Water  rate.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  water  rate 
in  all  this  immense enumeratior  P — I  think!  mentioned 
it  in  this  way,  when  I  said  aubsequently  the  corporation 
took  power  to  collect  the  sanitary  rate,  and  arranged 
to  amalgamate  the  collection  of  the  water  rate  and  the 
sanitary  rate  bj  one  staff. 

28.629.  You  did  not  mention  the  water  rate  amongst 
that  list  of  things  yon  read  out,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ? — That  followed. 

28.630.  {Mr.  Do  Beck  Porter.)  Your  statement  comes 
to  This,  does  it  not,  that  when  the  Liverpool  Corpora- 
tion took  it  over,  they  took  over  the  collection  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  but  subsequently  they  added  to 
it  the  collection  of  another  department  P — Subsequently 
they  have  added  to  the  duties  of  the  water  rate  collector 
th'?  collection  of  this  general  rate,  but  the  poor  rate. 


imd  an7  other  rates,  are  collected  at  this  day  hr  a 
separate  staff  of  oolleotora,  through  the  overseem. 

{Mr.  Littier.)  The  borough  rate  is  by  a  separate  staff 
The  borongh  rate  is  not  inolnded  in  the  sanitary  rate 
of  course.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  boron^  rote  is 
collected  with  the  poor  rate. 

23.631.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  has  been  an  eoonomy 
of  staff,  so  far  as  I  can  moke  out  from  this  mass  of 
dstailP— No,  the  only  economy  would  be  the  tranrfer- 
ring  of  this  partiunlsr  rate  to  the  Treter  rate  colleotors 
to  collect,  instead  cf  the  other  staff  of  collectors,  the 
main  point  being  that  there  are  two  separate  collections 
made  in  the  borough, 

28.632.  Yes,  but  there  are  two  rates  now  collected— 
the  sanitaiy  rate  and  the  water  rate  collected  by  one 
staff,  instrad  of  having  a  separate  staff  for  eochP— 
Yes,  but  the  sanitary  rate  would  have  been  otherwise 
oollected,  1  apprehend,  by  the  same  collectors  who 
collect  the  poor  rate. 

28.633.  Then  all  you  have  been  telling  us  is  wholly 
immaterial  P — No,  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  material 
to  this  point,  that  at  the  present  ^7  tiiere  are  two 
separate  staffs  of  ooUeotors  to  collect  the  rates  in 
Liverpool. 

28.634.  Then  have  yon  any  other  municipal  focts  to 
state  P — There  is  another  tiling  with  regard  to  Liver- 
pool. Liverpool  demands  the  whole  of  the  water  rate 
in  one  sum,  m  one  payment  for  the  whole  year,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  them  in 
the  cost  of  the  water  rate  oolleotion.  In  Manchester 
the  collection  is  entirely  separate,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
an  existing  company.  So  also  is  the  gas  colleotion,  the 
poor  rates,  and  tne  other  rates  ore  also  collected 
separately  different  oolleotors.  Here  again,  the 
demands  for  the  water  rates  are  made  in  one  sum  for 
the  whole  yesr. 

2a6S5.  (Mr.  lAtthr.)  I  think  oven  tho  gas  and  water, 
although  both  belong  to  the  corporation,  are  collected 
by  separate  collectors,  are  not  they  P — ^Yob. 

28.636.  (Major- General  8cott.)  Have  you  ascertained 
what  is  the  reason  for  this  proceeding  of  separate 

collections.   Has  any  reason  been  assigned  for  itP  

rrom  what  I  could  gather  it  is  for  the  general  con- 
venience. It  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  collections 
in  this  way  than  to  attempt  to  put  the  whole  into  one 
set  of  collectors  and  one  demand,  because  of  the 
inconvenience  of  the  public  having  to  meet  their  whole 
charges  in  one  payment.  The  some  thing  T>revails  at 
Birmingham.  There  is  a  separate  staff  of  collectors 
there  for  the  water  account,  and  it  has  boon  maintained 
throughout  since  the  company  was  taken  over. 

28.637.  {Sir  John  Doringion.)  They  collect  them  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  I  suppose  P — Yes,  at 
Birmingham  I  wM  told  that  tho  success  of  their 
collection  was  principally  duo  to  the  fact  of  their 
making  it  at  a  different  time  from  the  other  ooUection 
for  the  borough  rate. 

28.638.  One  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  autumn 
probably  P— Yes,  at  different  times,  I  do  not  know  tiie 
exact  periods. 

28.639.  {Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  Is  it  not  the  foot  that 
m  Manchester,  although  the  demand  is  made  for  the 
Tear,  it  is  payable  half-yearly  P— I  will  hand  the 
honourable  Member  of  ma  Oommission  thia  denumd 
note.  (HandiTw  it.)  I  do  not  see  any  indication  of  it 
on  this  demand  note. 

28.640.  (Mr.  LittUr.)  It  may  be  endorsed  on  the 
back?— It  may  be,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  ia.  As  to 
the  comparison  of  payment  for  the  collection  between  a 
municipal  body  and  the  oompaoies,  I  submit  this,  that 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  has  an  outside  district  of 
about  90  square  miles  wherein  they  aot  as  a  water 
company,  and  they  collect  the  rates  thet«  by  a  separate 
staff  of  nollectors,  and  in  that  district  their  payment  to 
those  collectors  amounts  to  just  a  little  over  4  per  cent, 
as  a  commission.  They  are  paid  by  sahuy,  but  it  oomes 
to  4  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  water  rates  due  and 
that  will  compare  with  3  per  cent,  or  a  lessmr  commission 
in  our  case. 

28.641.  (Chairman.)  You  pay  your  colleotfara  3  per 

cent.,  do  you,  on  the  water  rate  coUeoted  P  ISomoof 

them  3  per  cent,  and  some  2 J ;  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  older  collectors  who  are  unable  to  do  their  work 
when  they  get  advanced  in  years,  we  reduce  the  extent 
of  their  work  and  give  them  an  additional  oommlsaion 
08  a  sort  of  quasi  supenmnuation  to  allow  them  to 
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continne  on.  The  3  per  cent,  is  oar  normal  commisBion 
nte  Hid  tiiat  vonld  compare  with  the  cost  of  4  per  cent, 
to  the  Lirerpool  ontBide  diBtrict. 

28.642.  In  the  reBoIt,  then,  yon  are  of  opinion  that  if 
anj  pnblio  body  bought  eJI  the  eight  water  companiea, 
they  conld  not  save  much  in  collection  P — I  do  not  think 
they  conld  without  considerable  pnblio  inoonTenience, 
and  the  precedent  in  those  three  towns  points  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  separate  sta£f  of  collection— a  separate 
colleetitni  entirely. 

28.643.  Of  course  if  the  London  Count;  Council  wero 
the  purchasers,  they  might  use  the  rate  collectors  in 
London  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  could,  because  such  a 
lu-ge  portion  of  rental  most  be  collected  aepEU«itely 
npon  separate  alaims  and  separate  bills.  There  is  aoch 
a  large  porfci<m  of  rental  for  water  supplied  by  measure 
and  »r  spedal  parpoaea  there  is  a  separate  charge,  and 
therefore  those  demands  must  be  made  out  speoially. 

28,64i.  Tea,  but  I  suppose  even  now  it  is  not  your 
collector  who  makes  out  the  demand.  Thai  is  made 
oat  in  the  office  of  the  company  ?— Tea. 

28,646.  The  collector  simply  has  to  go  and  ask  for  the 
mOBeyP — ^In  company  the  collector  has  to  render 
aaaiBtanoa  also  in  nu^dng  out  inroioea  from  the  details 
fhnuahed. 

28.646.  Invoices  P — In  sending  out  these  demands. 

28.647.  Demand  notea,  you  mean  P — Yes. 

28.648.  {8vr  John  Dorington.)  Who  makes  out  the 
demand  notes  P  Is  it  the  collector,  or  are  they  made 
out  in  your  office  P— The  demand  notes  are  made  ont  by 
the  collectors  from  a  duplicate  ledger,  which  is  placed 
in  their  hands — a  duplicate  of  tlie  office  ledger. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Mr.  Wybroo  said  the  a'ame,  if  you  re- 
member, about  the  West  Middlesex  Company,  and  now 
I  am  told  that  it  is  so  with  moat  of  the  companiea. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  clerical  work  done  by 
these  collectors  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  else- 
where if  you  handed  over  their  collection  to  the 
ordinary  collectors.  Putting  it  into  money  of  my  total 
otl8&,Wj6L,  about  81,OO0L  would  be  repreaented. 

28.649.  (Chairman,)  What  is  that  tota]  of  182,0002.  P 
—1^,0002.  of  rental  in  the  year.  There  is  about 
81,0001.  of  that  repreaented  in  these  items  which  would 
hare  to  be  separately  ciMmed. 

28.650.  Do  you  meui  anch  thinga  as  baths,  and  ao  on  P 
—And  trade  supplies. 

28.651.  And  gardens  P — And  meter  supplies— cases 
where  the  domestic  and  non<domeBtic  supply  is 
famished  in  common. 

28,662.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  you  now 
collecting  your  rate  annually  iuBtead  of  half-yearly  P — 
I  asBnme  so.  The  rates  are  payable  quarterly  in 
advance  strictly.  We  apply  for  them  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  inclnding  the  coming  quarter  in  the  claim. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we  asked  f(W  three  quarters  in 
advance  we  should  be  resisted. 

{Ohainnan.)  A  man  may  die. 

{Mr.  fom&ar.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
you  mmld  get  the  year*8  rent. 

{Xr.  laUUr.)  Under  the  Waterworka  Olausea  Act  it 
n-jz  the  rate  afaall  be  paid  in  advance  by  eqaal 
quarterly  paymonte,  and  the  fimt  payment  ahall  be 
made  at  the  time,  and  ao  on.  We  could  not  ask  for 
it  for  a  year. 

{Ckaiirman.)  Yon  cculd  not  ask  for  it  a  vear  in 
advance,  bnt  yon  might  wait  till  the  end  of  the  year 
and  then  oak  for  four  quarters. 

{3fr.  LiUUr.)  Your  Lordship  sees  we  equalise  matters 
and  save  trouble.  We  get  the  benefit  of  one  quarter, 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

(Witneat.)  The  funoy  thing  is  that  on  the  claim  for 
the  Hauohester  water  rates  they  aet  out  that  the  rates 
are  payable  on  the  respective  quarter  days,  notwith* 
standing  that  they  are  demondra  for  the  whole  year 
m  advance. 

28.653.  (Ohairman.)  Corporatltma  do  do  these  things  P 
— Yoa  will  Bee  at  the  top  of  thac  paper  the  demand 
note  for  the  year,  and  in  a  paragraph  at  the  foot  there 
you  will  see  the  several  quarter  days  set  out. 

28.654.  iMa^or-Oeneral  8coU.)  I  gather  from  what 
you  say  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  a  vast  number  of 
people  to  pay  more  than  a  small  aum  on  account  of 
*bese  taxes  at  one  time  P— -Tea. 
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28.655.  And  that  that  governa  the  policy  of  oolleotum. 
The  endeavonr  ia  made  to  spread  these  payments  over 
the  ^earP — ^Yes,  I  think  tbat  ia  ao.   We  find  in  our 

diatriot  that  the  landlord's  claim  ia  firat  attended  to,   

then  the  pariah  rates  are  attended  to,  then  the  gas  ' "  " 
cl^m  is  responded  to,  and  then  cornea  the  water  rate. 

28.656.  (OAotrman.)  But  I  aee  this  demand  note  does 
say  distinctly  the  water  rate  ia  payable  in  advance  by 
equal  quarterly  payments  on  the  1st  of  January, 
Ist  of  April,  1st  of  July  and'lat'of  October  P«-Yea. 

28.657.  {8ir  John  Boringion.)  So  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  pay  all  this  at  once  P — No,  they  are  not  bound 
to  pay  it  all  at  once,  I  assume.  The  principal  officer 
at  Jjiverpool  told  me  that  about  80  or  90  per  cent,  of 
thoir  demands  were  paid  at  onco — early — and  in  that 
case  if  they  are  not  paid  by  October,  I  think  it  ia,  then 
duresa  ia  applied. 

28.658.  Do  not  you  think  you  could  claim  for  the 
half-year,  and  also  state  that  the  snm  for  the  whole 
year  may  be  paid  at  once  P — Ko,  certainly  not. 

28.659.  Do  not  some  other  companies  in  London  do 
BO  P— I  do  not  know  of  any  one. 

28.660.  Does  not  the  Chelsea? 
(Mr.  Biehardg.)  'No. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  I  think  if  you  look  at  your  poor  rate, 
^ou  will  aee  you  have  the  privilege  of  paying  in  two 
inatalmenta,  but  yon  never  da  I  jaiow  it  used  to  be  ao 
when  I  had  a  house  down  at  Westminster. 

(Mr.  Riekard».)  I  am  told  we  give  the  portionlara  of 
the  charge  for  the  whole  year,  but  we  only  aak  for  the 
half-year  at  a  time. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  I  quite  agree  there. 

(Mr.  Biekards.)  It  is  the  quarter's  water  rate  that  has 
already  past — the  past  quarter  and  the  next  quarter. 

28.661.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Do  you  wiab  to  refer 
to  some  evidenoe  that  8ir  Alexander  Binnie  gave  with 
a  view  of  contradicting  it  P— Yoa. 

28.662.  Wouldyou  Btate  where  Sir  Alexander  Binnio 
was  wrong  P — With  reference  to  the  statement  that 
the  water  ratea  at  Bradford  were  charged  npon  the 
rateable  value,  in  compiling  the  table  which  I  have 
antonitted  to  the  Commission,  I  observed  that  the  town 
of  Bradford  had  a  charge  upon  the  gross  value,  and  I 
therefore  made  an  enquiry,  and  I  find  that  the  charges 
for  ^loB  domestic  supplies  in  Bradford  were  now  and 
iud  been  from  the  days  of  the  company  charged  upon 
the  groaa  value. 

28,6^.  So  that  a  different  practice  prevails  in 
Bradford  from  what  prevaila  in  the  Metropolia  P — Yea. 

28,664.  Or  generally  elsewhere? — There  are  those 
cases  of  the  11  towns  on  that  table  where  the  charge 
for  water  is  npon  gross  value. 

28f665.  In  the  whole  of  that  table  of  yours  P— In  that 
t^le  of  mine  there  are  11  towna. 

28.666.  Where  the  charge  is  on  the  groaa  P — Where 
the  charge  ia  on  the  gross,  and  there  are  other  9  towna 
where  the  charge  is  upon  the  rateable  value.  - 

28.667.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  the  statutes  authorises 
that  in  each  case  P-  Yes. 

28.668.  That  is  the  differeut  local  Acta  do  P— Yea. 

28.669.  Yon  aay,  yes,  bnt  have  you  looked  at  the 
statutes  to  see  whether  they  are  not  the  same  P— Yea,  I 
looked  to  see  that  the  groas  value  was  autiioriaed  in 
the  Bradford  oaae. 

28.670.  Thc7  are  not  under  the  same  misapprehension 
that  the  London  companies  were  before  Mr.  Dobbs 
came  to  their  assistance,  are  they  P — No,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Binnio  fell  into  the  mistake  of  saying  that 
they  at  once  without  any  cavil  conceded  the  point,  but 
what  was  actually  conceded  was  this,  that  in  making 
their  estimate  of  the  grosB  value,  they  took  the  rateable 
value  for  the  time  bMng,  and  made  an  addition  to  it 
which  gave  them  a  gross  value  of  about  17  per  cent, 
above  the  proper  gross  value,  and  the  only  thing  that 
they  surrendered  when  the  Dobbs  judgment  took  place, 
was  to  correct  their  mistake,  aud  drop  down  from  the 
exoeaaive  gri>aa  to  the  proper  gross. 

28.671.  I  thought  you  said  they  took  the  net  value, 
and  added  17  per  cent,  to  it  P— They  took  the  net  Talno 
and  added  a  percentage  to  it,  which  made  the  gross 
so  ascertained  17  per  oent.  above  what  it  oufdit  toliaTa 
been. 
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■  38,672.  (Major-Qeneral  Scott.)  Hare  von  made  way 
attempt  to  Bscertun  what  jowr  probable  gross  profit 
WDold  be  on  this' additional  capitu,  whiohyou  estimate 
irill  tie  spent  between  fhin  time  and  1937  P— STo. 

28,673.  Tou  have  .not  ?—Ko,  I  have  not  made  any 
attempt  to  calonlate  that 

^,674.  It  conld  be  done,  of  conrBe,  on  the  basis  of 
yoor  present  return  per  supply,  or  in  some  other  "way 
of  that  kind  P — Do  you  mean  th&t  the  same  capital  con- 
ditions should  apply  to  the  capital  of  the  fnfcore,  and  to 
the' ratee,  aind  bd  tm — that'eTteTthing  shjonld  be  co- 
existent P    -     '  - 

■>  Assuming  that  it  did.  what  would  be  the  gross 

profit  on  that  additional  capital,  and  assuming  that  the 
sinking  fnnd  clauses  did  appty,  what  would  be  iyonr 
oontribntion  to  the  sinking  fund  on  that  capital  in  1937 ; 
that  is  the  question  P— 1  hare  not  worked  it  oat. 

-  28,676.  iOhairman.)  That  is  assuming  that  the  whole 
of  that  new  capital  is  raised  by  dcbentores,  bccanse,.! 
suppose,  yon  would  not  tie  yonrself  down  to  debentures 
for  the  wbole  of  that  million  and  n  half  F — I  do  not 
know  whether  Parliament  would  so  far  extend  the 
principle  as  to  permit  it  to  be  raised  by  debentures,  or 
not.  Of  course,  that  would  be  altering  the  fundamental 
principle  of  25  per  cent.,  or  33  per  cent.,  of  the  deben- 
ture stock- to  the  ordinary  eapitaL  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  security  of  t^io  water  rates,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Parliament  might  anthorise  the  capital  of 
the  company— — 

28.677.  How  do  yon  contemplate  raising  that  millitm 
and  a  half  between  this  time  and.  1987  Pr-J  can  only 
say  by  the  further  money  powers  which  Parliament 
will  be  good  enough  to  gire  ns,  and  ,whi<;h  we  assume 
will  bo  somewhat  consistent  with  the  past  condition  of 
things. 

58.678.  You  mean  part  shares  and  part  debentures 

(Mr.  De  Back  Porter.)  With  no  auction  clauses. 

{Wilneaa.)  With  the  auction  olanses,  of  course,  that 
would  make  the  price  at  which  the  ordinary  capital 
would,  be  issued  equivalent  to  the  market  price  of 
loaney  for  tiie  time  being. 

■28,679.  (Chairvum.)  How  do  yim  contemplate  raisiug 
this  money — do  yon  contemplate  applying  for  powers 
to  issue  new  shares,  or  onlj  to  issue  deuentttres  P— I 
have  not  considered  that  pomt. 

28,680.  Debentures  mean,  you  know,  not  only  auction 
clauses,  bnt  a  sinking  fund  P — do  not  know  why  they 
should  want  a  sinking  fnnd,  if  we  are  to  go  on.  The 
sinking  fund  was  imposed  entirely  in  view  of  an 
imminent  purchase,  and  it  was  cinly  conceded,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  to  he  an  imminent  purchase. 
Parliunent  acceded  to  the  application  of  the  proposed 
pnrchasor  not  to  create  aoy  new  pecuniary  interest 
which  he  would  have  to  buy  up.  But  if  there  is  ^ot 
going  to  be  any  purofaase,  I  cannot  see  how  that  fnnd 
can  be  consistently  continued.  'iSoreovet,  it  would  be 
taking  away  from  the'  consnmers  in  my  district  that 
reversion  to  their  share  of  the  snl^lns  profits  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  handing  over  that  money  to  the 
Clusmberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  or  somecoie  else, 
to  be  applied  for  other  than  their  purposep. 

.  28,681.  ^Ifajor-Cfenered  Scott.)  Supposing  ParliameDt 
took  we  view  that,  as  regarded  future  capital  expendi- 
torsi  tJie  company  were  to  be  only  managers  and  to  get 
a  managing  profit,  and  no  oth^  profit,  because  that  is 
reaUy  what  the  effect  is  of  the  sinkingfbnd  clauses  

'  (Mr.  Ffmber.)  Till  they  were  bought. 

,  (Aftyor^ffensnrf  Bcotl.)  Yes. 

(WitTtete.)  Then  it  would  be,  1  thiak,  in  the  interests 
of  the  consumers  in  my  district,  so  many  of  whom  are 
ontside  the  Metropolis,  and  tiie  greater  number  of 
whom  will  be  outside  the  Uetropolts,  that  the  sinking 
fund  should  be  dropped  and  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  take  their  shore  In  thq  reduction  ai  charges  and  get 
the  benefit  direct. 

28,682.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porta-.)  When  your  company 
comes  to  make  payment  under  the  sinking  fand  clauses, 
will  it<not  bo  somewhat  h^-ndicappodj  if  at  that  time 
yoa  are  paying  14  per  cent,  on  your  old  stock — will 
that  jaoi  raise  the  price  unduly  of  the  amount  that  you 
will  have  to  pay  Uie  Ghaml)crIaLn  ? — Of  course,  t'^e 
larger  the  dividend  the  hwger  the  coiitribntion, 


28,6^a.  So  that  your  contribatton  to  the  siiikiBLg 
fund  will  be  larger  than  thfkt  of  almost  any  'other 
company  proportionately  

(Ht.  Pope.)  Because  of  the  14  per  cent. 

{Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter,)  Yes,  because  of  the  14  per 
cent. 

(WttnesB.)  I  think  we  have  100,000?.  of  debentnre 
stock  to  issue,  and  I  think  the  burden  of  that  stock 
upon  the  company's  profits  will  be  just  over  10  per  cent, 
including,  of  course,  the  4^  per  cent,  payable  to  the 
holders  for  interest — the  total  burden  will  in  that  way 
be  just  over  10  per  cent. 

(Jlfr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  tlie 
witness  any  qnestions. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

28,683.  (Chaimnm.)  There  was  some  explanation 
ti»t  a  witness  from  Croydcm  wished  to  give. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  Mr.  Howard  Martin. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Before  that  is  done,  just  let  me  say  at 
once,  as  it  may  save  your  time,  and  that  is  advisablo, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Wilkins  did  make  a  mistake. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Browne)  Forgive  me. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  I  do  not  want  to  be  forgiven.  I  assnre 
you,  I  merely  want  to  tell  Lord  Llandaff  that,  as  a 
matter  of  foot,  Mr.  Wilkins  did  make  a  mistake  and  he 
is  anzions  to  say  bo,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  so  for 
him. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  And  I  have  f^e  right  to  call 
my  witness  all  the  same. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That  yon  can  do ;  I  do  not  oare  two 
straws  what  yon  want  to  do.   I  only  oare  what  I  want 

to  do. 

(Chairman.)  Fleaae  go  on. 

(Mr.  PmAer)  X  wont  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilkins  made  a 
mistake,  and  he  wishes  to  say  so.  As  a  matter  of  fibct, 
the  original  lowering  of  the  rates  in  question  took  place 
in  July  1894.  They  had  received  complaints  as  to  the 
craantity  and  quality  of  the  water,  and  they  belieTed 
that  those  complaints  really  pointed  to  a  deduction  of 
tiie  ratOT,  they,  therefore,  did  so  reduce  them.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Wilkins  was  quite  right  in  saying,  in  the  See 
first  instance,  that  they  were  not  reduced  in  conseqnence  37,404- 

of  competition;  bnt  Mr.  Wilkins  had  forgotten  and 

that  is  the  mistake  he  made — that  subseq  uently  in  the 
month  of  October,  there  was  a  meetdng  between  the  two 
engineers,  the  engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Croydon 
and  the  engineer  to  the  Lambeth  Company,  uid  that 
in  the  course  of  that  inten  iew,  it  was,  as  it  were,  said 
as  follows :  "  If  yon  keep  your  rates  down  to  the  point 
"  to  which  you  have  redncad  them,  we  will  not  com- 
"  poto  with  you,"  and  ho  .<iaid,  "Very  well  then  we 
"  shall  keep  them  down,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  been  kept  down  since  then  in  consequence 
of  what  you  may  call  the  fear  of  competition— there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it.  That  is  the  mistake  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  wished  to  correct.  Now  I  leave  the 
responsibility  wasting  your  time  by  further  evidence 
npon  my  learned  friend. 

•  '{Mr'.  Balfour  Bromow.)  There  was  also  a  further 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Wilkins  that  th^  had  taken 
away  iVom  the  Croydon  Cfwporatlon  in  one  reu"  69 
houses.  27,40 

(Chairnuin.)  Not  taken  away  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brnwne.)  Houses  thai  might  have  been 
supplied  by  Croydon. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  69  houses. 

{Mr.  BaXfour  BrowTie.)  The  fact  is  that  it  was  undei- 
tbis  promise  that  they  would  keep  down  their  rates  to 
the  Croydon  rates,  that  wc  did  not  lay  pipes  in  those 
streets  which  they  had  pipes  in;  and  those  dQHouaes 
are  put  upon  theirpipes  in  streets  in  which  we  promised  ' 
not  to  compete  and  where  we  have  no  mains  to-day. 

[Mr.  Pember.)  I  believe  that  is  true  with  the  exception 
of  a  block  of  about  20  houses  for  which  I  do  not  car-o 
two  straws.  But  Mr,  Wilkins  did  not  say  that  fao 
took  them  away ;  he  merely  said  that  he  had  got 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  it. 

(Jlfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  alao 
a  question — I  hare  Mr.   Howard  Martin  hero,  hxxti 
it  IS  going  by  explanation  instead  of  by  evidcnco  See 
Mr.  Wilkins  said  that  we  were  at  the  end  of 'our  tetKej-  -  2T, 
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u  a  fact,  I  can  prove  hj  Mr.  Howard  Hartin,  that  ire 
bftve  got  a  now  source  of  Bapply,  and  although  at  one 
puitralar  time,  we  gave  a  iraming  that  the  people 
were  to  be  carefnl  wiw  the  water,  we  have  never  been 
really  ehort,  and  now  we  are  making  provision  for  the 
future  supply  in  large  qoantltiee. 

{Chairman).  I  dare  nay  that  ia  to. 

{Mr.  Pmber.)  I  should  not  wonder. 


(3fr.  Bdtfour  Brotone.)  I  dare  aay  not;  yon  -Bbit^  eHir.'M 
not  "wondOT  at  anything  3fr.  Willdns  has  Baid<  •  — ~ 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Kr.  Wilkine  was  quite  right  f  at  tbb' 
time  they  were  Bhort.  They  may  hare  got  a-n«W' 
supply  coming  in  now,  but  I  know  nothing  &out  jb. 

{Mr.  BaAfow  Brovfne:)  Ouder  these  circumBtajiceB,  aB 
Ur.  Wilkins  has  withdrawn  everything  fao'satd  with 
regard  to  Croydon,  £  do  not  want  \o  call  my  ritnesf. 


After  a  Bfaort  adjonniment. 
Sir  li'ftBimBlCK  Dixon-Hartjlasd,  Bart.,  called  and  examined. 


28.684.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Member  of  Parliament 
fdr  tiie  XTxbridge  Divisiim  of  Middlesex  P — Yes. 

28.685.  And  an  alderman  of  the  Middlesex  County 

Conncil  ? — Tea. 

28.686.  And  for  five  years  a  member  of  the  Thames 
ConBervancy  Board  P — ^Yes. 

28.687.  And  Chaii-mau  of  that  Board  ?--Yes. 

28.688.  I  tlunk  we  know,  and  we  need  not'  troi^le 
yon  to  give  ub  the  powerB  oP  sapplyof  the  different 
companies  ;  we  have  had  them  amply  proved  before  ub. 
So  I  will  take  you  at  once  to  the  points  you  want  to 
raute.  In  the  first  vlace,  as  to  allowing  the  oompaoies 
to  take  their  authorised  supply  upon  an  average  of  six 
months  instead  of  day  by  day — what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
—We  have  no  objection  at  all  to  that,  if  it  is  done  in 
snch  a  way  that  we  have  the  command,  so  that  they 
cannot,  in  fact,  take  a  very  Hmall  quantity  when  the 
river  iB  full,  and  tEkke  a  very  large  (Quantity  when  the 
river  is  empty.  We  are  a  navigation  authority,  and 
onr  great  duty  is  to  keep  the  navigation  of  the  river  in 
a  proper  state.  Last  year  only  ^  million  gaUons  at 
one  time  went  over  Teddingfton  Weir.  That  was  really 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  navigation,  and  would  be 
itul  more,  probably^  if  we  have  a  series  of  those  short 
Bmounts  passing  over,  which  would  be  very  deleterious 
for  the  navigation  of  tiie  river.  We  are  rather  afraid 
that  the  companies  might,  if  they  had  an  average,  take 
less  water  when  there  was  a  large  quantity  in  the  river, 
and  come  to  us  in  the  very  dry  season,  and  take  a  great 
deal  more,  which  would  be  very  bad  for  ns. 

28.689.  What  means  have  yon  now  of  checking  the 
amount  that  the  companies  pump  every  day  P — They 
have  to  make  a  return.  They  make  their  return  to  our 
officers,  who  check  them. 

28.690.  That  is  asking  the  fox  to  Bay  how  many 
chiokene  he  hae  taken  P — It  is  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Act  cS.  Parliament  gives  the  orders  how  they  are 
to  do  it,  and  our  engineer  oheckn  it. 

28.691.  There  is  machiuery  in  the  Act,  is  there,  for 
that  P — YeB,  absolute  machinery. 

28.692.  Xon  vonid  be  content  with  a  six  months* 
average,  provided  there  was  some  stipulation  that  the 
average  should  be  exceeded  only  when  the  river  was 
foil? — Throe  months,  I  think,  wonld  be  better  than 
six ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  water  companies  as  long  as  we  do  our  duty  with 
regard  to.  the  navigation. 

28.693.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  strikes  one's  mind  as 
ridiculous  that  yon  should  allow  millions  of  gallons  to 
go  down  the  Thames,  and  not  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  that  full  supply  when  yon  can  get  it  P — 
We  have  DO  objection  to  that  at  all — not  in  the  leust. 
Onr  di£Scnlty  is  that  they  should  not  take  it  wlicn  thoso 
millions  of  gallons  arc  flowing  down  the  Thames,  and 
should  want  to  tako  it  when  a  very  small  quantity  is 
going  down. 

28.694.  (Jtfr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  You  would  like  to 
control  ;fch«m  when  the  flow  is  very  low  ? — That  is  it. 
We  want  to  have  powers  of  restriction  that  t^y  coold 
not  take  it  when  the  river  was  below  a  certain  amount, 
even  when  they  are  taking  it  On  the  average. 

28.695.  {Chairman.)  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  we 
have  said  something  in  our  flrst  repc^  that  hu  alarmed 
you  ?— .No ;  it  was  that  section  41  

28.696.  T  thought,  as  far  as  I  can  reooUeot  it,  that  we 
said  dtstinotly  that  we  saw  no  objecticm  to  taking  water 
when  the  river  waa  full?— Yes  ;  but'  we  want  some 
clanseB  in  some  way  put  in  

28.697.  To  protect  you  P— To  protect  us  so  that  it 
cannot  take  place. 

28.698.  That  is  quite  sensible  and  quite  right,  if  I 
may  Bay  bo  f — And  we  should  like  it  done  if  yon  could 


recommend  it,  with  a  very  heavy  penally  put  on  to 
prevent  them  doing  it,  because  you  see  that  the  very 
time  that  they  want  to  tako  their  water  would  be  the 
very  time  when  the  oourts  would  not  be  sitting,' abd. 
when  there  would  be  very  great  difSoulty  in  getting  an 
injunction. 

28.699.  Cannot  vou  get  an  injunction  &qm  the 
vacation  jtidge  P— Yon  can',  bitt  it  is  &r  more  difl^cult 
to  get;  yon  cannot  get  it  in  the  same  way  frotn  a 
vacation  judge  as  yon  can  when  the  Oonrts  are  sittii^/ 

(Chairman.)  I  thought  it  was  easier. 

28.700.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Does  the  information, 
what  water  the  companies  arc  taking,  come  to  you  ivith 
sufficient  rapidity  P — ^Yes. 

28.701.  Every  day  or  every  week  ?— It  comes  to  ns 
monthly,  but  we  always  check  them,  we  know  what  -is 
going  on  pretty  well— our- officers  know. 

28.702.  The  machinery  is  such  that  you  get  accurate 
returns,  you  think  P—Yes,  we  are  quite  satislled^rmi 
the  machinery.  

28.703.  I  assnme  that  yon  adhere,  as  your  officer  has 
already  told  us,  to  the  200  millions  limit?— Yes,  t^at 
ii  a  Boientifio  tMng,  and  we  quite  agree  on  the  Board  to 
that  as  the  lowest  limit.  '  > 

28.704:  (Mr.  De  Boch  Porter.)  Yon  want  that  as  an 
irreducible  minimum  P — We  want,  unless  it  is  by 
nature,  of  course— ^to  make  that  the  irreducible 
minimum. 

28.705.  If  it  is  very  low  indeed,  you  want  them  to 
abstain  f^om  taking  their  existing  q\ianfcitieB'P— We 
caimot  want  that  as  long  as  they  nave  '  their  pre- 
sent powers.  However  the  rivfer  is,  we  are'oblig^ 
to  let  them  hare  what  Parliament  hAs  girea  them  dt 
present.  But  they  can  only  take  per  dietn,  and  this 
IS  an  alteration,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  take  the 
water  by  average,  they  can  take,  we  will  say,  half  the 
quantity  when  the  river  is  full,  and  wliMi  the  river  is 
very  low,  iu  order  to  make  it  up,  they  can  take,  pat  diem 
double  the  present  quantity  that  they;arB  allowed  to  tc^e 
when  it  is  low  Water.  . 

28.706.  (Sir  John  J)oringto».)  If  they  had  akeady 
taken  a  large  part  of  what  they  are  entiUed  to  throngh- 
ont  the  whole  period  .of  the  year,  then,  at  the  dry  time, 
their  take  wonld  be  very  much  lisBBf — ^Yes,  we  nave  no 
objection  to  that. 

28.707.  So  yon  wonld  be  better  off  ?— But  that  is  not 
likely ;  l^y  will  be  wanting  it  most  i  n'  tfie  dry  time. 

,  28,708.  {Clumnnan.)  Assuming  this  system  of  storage 
reservoirs  is  curried  out,  you  know  ihey  will  fill  their 
reservoirs  aa  soon  as  they  can,  at  least,  they  would  Iw 
very  Bhort-sighted  if  they  did  not  P— Storage  reservoirs 
is  what  we  want  to  drive  them  into.  If  the  reaerroira 
exist,  then  it  would  not  be  the  sa^e,  but  the  proposal 
fur  the  average  take  is  without  storage  reservoirs, 
except  iu  the  case  of  the  Stames  Reservoirs  and  the 
South wark  and  Yanxhall.  None  of  the  other  companies 
hare  got  reservoirs  at  preBent. 

28,709.  Kot  to  any  large  extent  P— That  is  so. 

.  28,710.  But  they  have  all  got  some  storage  runnins 
from  IS  days  upwards  P— I  do  not  think  it  is  as  mi^cn 
as  15. 

■28,711.  It  is  now  P— It  maybe.  We  want  90  days, 
if  We  can  get  it. 

28.712.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  Should  yon  not  nrefer 
to  hare  the  rtUe  which  is  applied  to  the  Staines  Beser- 
voir  take  applied  to  the  present  take  of  the  companies  P 
— ^We  have  no  objection  to  that,  because  the  Staines 
Beservoir  take  is  after  they  get  into  working  order. 
We  have  no  objection  to  that  take  with  the  other 
companies  on  the  same  grounds. 

28.713.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that '  these 
conditions   of  not  taking  water  unless  the  river  i« 
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^       flowing  at «  certain  qnantitiy  shotild  be  applied  to  the 
f^^a^i  gnantities  which   the  compaDies    take  now  np  to 
"j^™"*'  130  milliona  a  day  under  their  old  arrangementa  P — Are 
r^?^'     70a  tilling  of  average,  or  wt-e  yoa  talking  of  the  powers 
of  ticking ? 

AMar.  *99      28,714.  At  present,  their  povere  are  that  they  can 
■  -      take  180  million  gallons  a  day  withoat  any  referanoe 
whatever  to  the  condition  of  the  river  P — That  is  so. 

28.715.  It  has  heen  snggested  that  the  conditions 
shonld  be  applied  to  them,  which  would  prevent  their 
doing  that  and  compel  them  to  refrain  from  taking 
water  when  the  river  is  flowing  at  less  than  a  certain 
quantity  P — We  have  not  said  that.  We  are  quite  con- 
tent to  leave  that  130  million  gallons  a  day ;  bat  any- 
thing beyond  that  we  want  to  he  done  through  storage, 
in  the  same  way  m  the  Staines  Beservoir. 

28.716.  {Ohairman.)  I  suppose  yon  would  not  object 
to  liAving  even  the  130  million  gallons  subjected  to  that 
oonditiou  F— As  a  rule  we  should  not  object  to  it,  but  as 
a  mle  the  130  million  ^lons  works  all  right. 

28.717.  (Sir  John  Vorington.)  Although  it  did  rednoo 
Ton  to  42  million  gallons  a  day?— On  one  occaBton, 
but  it  was  rather  more  than  the  180  million  gallons 

28.718.  (Chairman.)  We  must  hope  that  Providence 
will  not  send  ua  many  years  like  1898  P— Yes. 

28.719.  I  believe  you  have  an  objection  that  you  wish 
to  state  to  giving  the  Local  Government  Board  any 
powers  of  relaxing  the  limit  of  the  different  companies' 
take  from  the  Thames  P— The  Oonservators  feel  very 
strongly  on  that  point,  because,  of  course.  Parliament 
has  settled  the  nues,  it  has  set^ed  the  amount,  and  it 
has  settled  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  he  done,  after  the 
most  caref  al  investigation  both  in  the  House  aud  before 
Committees,  and  if  one  of  the  Ministers  has  a  right  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  overthrow  everything  that  Parlia- 
ment has  dxme,  we  do  not  know  where  we  are.  We 

.  strongly  object  to  it. 

28,720i  Surely,  Sir  Frederick—- hut  yoa  know  better 
than  I  do-^t  is  done  under  a  stnnig  sense  of  rennnsi- 
bili^  P— Yes ;  bat  we  have  got  our  dut^  to  fulfil  fw  the 
navigation,  and  are  we  to  have  our  acts  put  on  one  aide 
tta  we  rake  of  the  water  oumpanies  P 

28.721.  What  do  you  say  to  the  discretionary  power 
of  ^emption  being  rested  in  the  Conservancy — that 
would  do  jusc  as  well  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  P— The 
point  we  should  take  would  be  like  this ;  We  shoold 
allow  tbe  water  companies — am  perfectly  caudid^to 
take  anything  that  was  wanted  in  a  time  of  drought  that 
did  not  intenere  with  the  navigation  j  that  is  what  we 
should  do. 

28.722.  The  wa^  that  question  of  exemption  haa  been 
put  to  US  is  thu:  An  extraor^naiT  year  lilre  1898 
requires  a  gigantic  system  of  storage  I^It  does. 

28.723.  Instead  of  that  storage,  which  would,  in 
average  years,  be  absolutely  useless,  yoTir  pumps  lying 
idle,  your  reservoirs  never  drawn  upon,  the  wnole 
capital  lying  waste  and  inoperative,  it  would  be  better 
ih  a  year  of  em^tmcy  to  vest  in  some  body  the  discre- 
tion of  saying :  "very  well,  take  more  water  trom  the 
*'  Thames,  let  the  barges  go  agroand  for  three  months 
"  if  you  please  "  P — It  is  not  ue  upper  river  naviga- 
tion we  axe  thinking  of,  it  is  the  lower  river  navigatiou. 

28.724.  I  moan  the  lower  river  navigation  P— That  is 

a  very  serious  thing. 

28,726.  That  is  the  way  it  is  put  to  ua  ;  it  is  better  in 
a  time  of  emergency  in  an  exceptional  period  to  have  a 
little  inconvenience  below  the  last  weir  than  to  put 
down  millions  of  money  doing  nothing  for  years  and 
years  in  order  to  meet  a  year  of  drought  like  1898, 
which  will  only  come  once  in  half  a  century  P — You  see 
we  have  got  that  at  the  present  moment.  We  need  not 
take  any  notice  of  them.  We  are  not  bound  to  go  for 
an  iiyunction,  and  we  did  not  exercise  oar  powers 
against  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  for  a  great  many 
years,  until  they  refused  to  make  any  storage  at  all. 
We  ^ould  not  make  any  ol^eotion ;  we  should  never 
act  in  a  stupid  way. 

28.726.  Ko,  no  ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that  P— We 
should  always  allow  them  to  take  it,  unless  we  found 
that  the  navigation  was  actnaUy  interfered  with. 

28.727.  Then,  I  repeat,  would  you  see  any  objection 
to  a  system  vesting  the  power  of  giving  exemption, 
or  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  power  of  drawing 
from  the  Thames,  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  P^I 
should  not  mind  that,  beoaose,  of  course,  we  use  it  now 


in  a  common  sense  way.   We  should  never  tab  aiw 
steps  if  we  could  possibly  help  it. 

28.728.  That  is,  vest  the  power  in  the  body  whieh 

has  the  protection  of  the  navigaticoL  in  its  custody  P  

That  is  what  we  wuit,  and  that  is  all. 

28.729.  The  power  of  saying,  *'  Well,  you  may  draw 
"  a  little  more,  if  you  like '  P — All  we  want  is  to  protect 
the  navigation. 

28.730.  {Maior-Genoral  Seat.)  The  demands  for  navi- 
gation would  have  to  give  way  if  there  was  an  absolute 
scarcity  in  London,  with  its  largo  population,  and  they 
were  suffering  from  want  of  water  P — We  say  this :  the 
companies  are  bound  to  go  somewhere  else  into  tfaelr 
own  districts  to  get  some  water,  like  the  New  Biver 
Company,  for  instance,  if  necessary.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  save  them  making  storage  reservoirs  on  purpose  for 
the  sake  of  that;  uiey  must  take  care  01  their  own 
customers. 

28.731.  (Ohairman.)  Granted,  for  the  average  wants 
of  their  districts ;  this  suggestion  of  a  power  of  exemp- 
tion is  only  intended  for  an  extraordinary  case  like  that 
of  last  year,  which,  as  you  know,  is  quite  unprece- 
dented P— I  can  honestly  tell  you  that  we  should  not 
interfere  if  the  navigation  was  not  injured,  which  is  a 
very  important  thing  in  the  port  of  London. 

28.732.  I  have  a  difficulty  in  nndestanding  this  ques< 
tinn  of  navigation.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  the 
200  million  gallons  a  day  over  Teddin^on  Weir  does 
not  enable  iv  barge  to  go  ap  at  low  tide  P — X  am  nut 
talking  of  above ;  it  is  the  navigation  below  that  we 
are  thinking  of. 

28.733.  I  am  thinking  of  below.  Supposing  200 
million  gallons  a  day  were  coming  over  Teddutgton 
Weir,  that  would  not  float  a  bar^e  up  to  Bicbmond 
Weir  P — ^Bnt  you  see  t^ere  is  the  bde  coming  np,  and 
the  two  meet. 

28.734.  When  the  tide  is  coming  up  yon  do  not  care 
two  straws  whether  it  is  200  million  gallons  or  100 
million  gAlIona  a  day  that  is  coming  over  Teddington 
Weir  P— Yes,  we  do,  because  of  the  amount  of  mud  and 
things  tibAi  are  not  carried  away  in  conseqaenoe  of 
200  million  gallons  not  going  down  every  day. 

£^,735.  For  actual  navigation  purposes  the  200 
million  gallons  a  day  are  not  enough  at  low  tide  P — ^Not 
at  low  tide,  but  then  even  at  high  tide  in  ooiain  places 
there  has  been  a  great  difficulty.  Take  now  Kew 
Bridge;  there  has  been  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
under  Kew  Bridge.  We -want  a  certaxu  amount  of 
water  coming  dowiL  ttam  the  uf^ier  river  to  dear  it 
out. 

^,736.  I  quite  undexstand  the  value  of  the  loonrP— 
That  is  the  thing. 

28.737.  (Sir  JoJm  Dorington)  For  a  month  at  a  time 
it  would  not  matter,  would  it — for  a  month  at  a  time 
the  scour  is  unimportant,  is  it  not  P — We  found  it  to  a 
certain  extent  important  during  the  last  eammer. 

28.738.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  the  valuable  scour  that 
of  the  great  floods  P— Yes,  partly. 

(Sir  John  Ihringion.)  The  evidence  we  have  had  is 
diat  200  million  gallons  give  a  depth  of  about  7  inolies 
at  low  tide. 

(Chairman.)  An  extra  7  inches. 

(Witness.)  The  river  is  very  peculiar.  The  tide  used 
to  go  up  all  the  way  to  Teddington,  but  ever  since  the 
Bichmond  Icck  and  Weir  have  been  built  its  effect  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  the  scour  is  not  so  great  in  the  tide 
going  up,  and  we  find  there  is  now  a  great  ontory  rather 
lower  down,  they  want  to  put  another  look  and  weir 
just  above  Putney.  If  yon  go  on  vrith  that  system, 
yoa  will  destroy  the  scour  more  and  more,  and  the 
result  will  he  that  we  shall  have  to  lock  down  all  the 
way  through  Lcndim.  We  opposed  tiiai  measure 
ourselves  very  strongly,  but  the  House  gave  it  agMUst 
us,  and  the  result  is  proving  that  it  is  not  rig^ht  for  die 
navigation. 

28.739.  As  I  understand,  when  yon  speak  of  the 
navigation  you  mean  the  navigation  of  barges  P — I^o, 
ships  as  well,  everythii^ — ^we  take  all  the  whole  thing. 

28.740.  Even  a  bai^  draws  4  feet  6  inches  P — ^They 
have  made  them  to  draw  6  feet  now. 

28.741.  Whereas  the  200  million  gallons  a  day  only 
gives  yon  a  depth  of  2  feet  0  inches  at  the  lowest  tide  P— 
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28.742.  So  %ha.t  a  barge  cannot  go  ap  with  ^onr  200 
millioa  gallons  P— No,  it  cannot  go  up  at  low  tide. 

28.743.  It  equally  conld  not  go  np  if  there  waf  only 
100  million  tralJons — I  mean  the  naTigatton  is  eqaalhr 
stopped  in  both  oases  P — During  the  low  tide,  hut  it  la 
gTadually  silting  up  more,  yon  know,  tho  less  scour 
there  is— that  is  the  point. 

28.744.  (Mr.  De  Book  Fortmr.)  You  are  of  opinion,  arc 
you  not,  that  the  130  million  gall<niB  ia  tne  lanpest 
quantity  that  the  companies  ou^t  to  bo  allowed  to 
take  from  the  river  when  it  is  low  P — Yes. 

28.745.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  On  any  day  P— Yes. 

28.746.  {Mr.  PemJer.)  Without  storage,  of  course  P 
—Without  storage.  Our  principle  is  this — that  if  you 
woold  order  the  cnmpanies  to  gire  a  storage  for  about 
90  days,  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  Thames  for 
London  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  There  is  no 
difficalty  in  baring  the  water  for  Ijondon  if  they  have 
the  proper  storage.  If  you  would  agree  to  it,  we  simply 
mnt  to  make  them  proride  for  the  very  dry  season 
and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

28.747.  (Mr.  Be  Boek  Porter.)  Inno  ciroomstauceB  in 
any  year  when  the  river  is  running  low  ought  they 
to  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  180  millions  direct 
oot  ofdie  river  in  one  day  P — When  it  is  running  less 
than  200  million  gallons  over  Teddington  Weir.  Of 
eonrs^  as  Lord  Liandaff  said,  if  there  was  an  unpre- 
cedented dronght,  the  Thames  Oonaervancy  are  a  Iradr 
<rf  common  sense  people  and  we  never  ^ould  tlUnk 
of  Btqiping  the  take  if  we  oonid  possibly  help  it— never. 

28.748.  (Ohavrman.)  Of  course  one  must  try  and  find 
the  middle  term  as  it  were — ^up  to  what  point  is 
expnaditnre  on  storage  legitimate  and  proper  to  be 
demanded,  and  when  does  it  beoomea  unreasonable  and 
excessive  P — Yee,  that  is  just  the  point. 

28.749.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  You  do  not  object,  in 
fsd^  to  your  river  being  reduced  below  200  millions, 
OTorided  only  ISO  millions  is  taken  out  on  one  day  ? — 
We  should  object  to  it  if  we  could,  but  that  is  settled 
by  Parliunent,  and  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 

28.750.  That  is  what  I  rather  wanted  to  have  P— We 
object  to  its  ever  being  under  200  millions,  but  the  Aist 
of  Parliament  has  said,  you  are  to  have  certain  rights, 
ud  we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  them  at  alL 

{Chahman.)  It  is  for  ns  a  little  to  consider  whether 
those  rights  may  not  be  modified. 

28.751.  {Sir  John  Doringtoti.)  Yon  would  rather  press 
tiiat— that  although  tho  existing  right  is  130  millions, 
notwithstanding  that  that  woaUl  reduce  the  amount 
below  200  millions,  that  may  still  be  taken  without  your 
olgecting  P — We  should  not  like  to  interfere  with  vested 
rights  at  all. 

28.752.  X  am  asking  you  now,  as  a  Conservator  of  tho 
Thames,  not  what  you  think  would  be  right,  but  looking 
pnrely  at  t^e  question  of  the  Thames,  whether  you 
would  desire  that  the  river  ahould  never  he  drawn 
beW  200  million  gallons,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
right  to  draw  130  million  gallons  from  the  river  P— We 
work  verjr  well  with  the  water  companies  upon  that 
basis,  and  I  am  qnite  satisfied  to  continue  it. 

28.753.  You  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  existing 
arrangement  P — No. 

28.754.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  you  would  rather 
hare  the  130  million  gallons  reduced  than  »oeeded  to 
any  extent  whatever  P — Yes,  certainly. 

28.755.  (OAmrmon.)  I  cwtainly  have  always  under- 
stood that  our  predeoessora—Lord  Balfoar*B  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  130  million  gallons  should 
be  put  under  the  same  conditions  of  storage  as  any 
further  supply  tiiat  might  be  grwitod  P — It  has  not  been 
done,  though. 

28,769.  I  know  it  has  not ;  nothing  has  been  done  in 
consequence  of  the  Balfour  Commission,  and  nothing 
win  he  done  in  consequence  of  ours  P— I  do  not  know. 
They  are  looking  forward  a  great  deal  to  your  report. 
All  the  Bills  are  held  over  in  the  House  in  the 
hi^M  HbaA  your  report  will  be  out  before  they  are 
brooi^ton. 

2^707.  I  do  not  know  whether  thoe  is  anything  else 
wish  to  say  to  ns  P— No.  I  think  yon  have  very 
ndly  let  me  say  the  few  words  that  I  wanted. 

{GhaArman  to  Mr.  Freeman.)  Have  you  any  question 
toaakP 

{Jfr.  Fnemcm.)  No,  my  Lord. 
I  9859& 
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28.758.  {Mr.  H.  W.  Orw.)  We  have  heard  here  the  2> 
unount  of  money  that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 

to  be  allowed  to  your  directors  \  it  comes  xo  a  small 

sum,  of  course,  to  eftohP — Yery  small.  m!p 

28.759.  Is  that  looked  to  as  any  great  point,  do  yon  ■  ,,  _ 
find,  with  the  mon  you  have  who  are  now  selected  as  s  Mar.  *99 
directors  P-^The  money  is  a  very  ^freat  point,  because  —  -  ■  - 
we  conld  not  cany  on  the  upper  nver  if  it  was  not  for 

the  money  we  get  from  the  water  oompanies.  Tho 
amount  we  receive  from  the  water  oompanies  is  too 
small,  a  good  deal,  even  to  oarry  on  this  year.  We  are 
not  able  to  do  any  dredging  in  the  upper  river  what- 
ever, except  just  by  Windsor,  because  the  amount  we 
have  got  is  not  large  enongh. 

28.760.  That  is  not  what  I  was  hlloding  to  {  I  was 
alluding  simply  to  the  payments  to  your  directors  P— 
They  are  nothing. 

28.761.  Yon  have  got  a  very  good  set  of  direoiors 
and  are  satisfied  wiubi  &em,  are  you  not  P — Yes,  and 
they  I'eceive  only  nominal  pay  —  801.  a  yeor,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

28,7^.  It  comes  to  hardly  1001.  a  yearP— Itis  not 
1001.  a  year ;  nor  anything  like  it. 

28.763.  That  being  a  small  pay  does  not  prevent  your 
finding  plenty  of  people  who  are  perfectly  qualified  and 
ready  to  come  upon  the  direction? — There  are  very 
high-class  men  on  the  board  altogether.  It  includes 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Admirals, 
the  various  coanty  connoils  and  the  shipowners.  We 
have  a  very  high  class  (tf  men,  indeed,  who  are  very 
intelligent,  and  who  would  have  no  hesitation  in  givinff 
np  tiie  whole  of  their  lame  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and 
the  good  of  what  they  have  got  to  do. 

28.764.  Supposing  any  new  bo^  was  selected,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  dimcnlty  in  getting  a 
body  who  are  willing  to  act  without  any  very  large 
saluy  which  would  make  it  any  importanoe  to 
them  P— A  new  body  has  just  been  fizea  by  Atrliament, 
or  at  least,  in  1894.  It  ta  a  very  represoitative  body, 
and  I  do  not  think  yon  can  improve  it  l^  any  means. 
It  ia  as  good  a  representative  body  as  yon  oau  find ; 
every  part  of  the  river  and  every  part  of  the  trade  and 
everything  else  is  represented. 

{Mr.  S,  W.  Oripp$.)  I  am  qnite  aware  of  it,  being  a 
dweller  on  the  Thames  myself. 

28.765.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  It  is  your  opinion  that 
your  Conservancy  has  sufficient  funds  at  its  dispoeat 
to  defray  the  cost  of  efficient  superrision  ot  the 
efflueuTis  which  run  into  the  river  P— Do  you  mean  as 
regards  purification  P 

28.766.  As  regards  purification  P  —  We  asked  for 
12,5001.,  but  the  Committee  only  gave  us  7,500/.  I 
should  be  satisfied  myself  with  the  amount  used  fw 
purification,  but  what  we  do  want  is  more  money  for 
dredging.  If  we  oonld  have  the  channels  deeper  were 
would  be  more  water  in  the  river,  and  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  at  all  times  of  the  floods  mnning  off.  It 
we  could  only  get  more  money  for  the  dredging,  ik 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  rivw. 

28.767.  {Sir  John  Borington.)  You  have  dredged  up 
to  St.  John's  Iiook  P— We  have  dredged  all  the  way 
from  St.  John's  Lock,  as  you  know,  up  to  your  canal, 
so  that  there  is  4  feet  of  water  always.  Bat  the  barges 
now  can  go  all  the  way  from  the  Thames  right  away  to 
Shai-puess  Point  at  Grlouceater. 

28.768.  But  tho  channel  is  not  wide  enough,  accord- 
ing to  your  view  P— I  do  not  sa^r  »— part  ia 
quite  sufficient,  but  round  by  Maidenhead  and  Oook- 
ham  and  Wallingford,  and  all  those  parts,  there  is  a 
channel  that  wants  deepening  considmably,  if  we  had 
got  the  money  to  do  it.  Your  part  is  quite  done — 
perfectly. 

28.769.  {Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Your  harass  do  not  go 
through  to  the  Severn  now,  do  they  P — do  not  know 
whether  they  have  opened  it. 

(6m-  John  Borington.)  Yes,  within  the  last  month  it  is 
opened. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Grippt.)   Can  th^  got  through  the 
tunnel  P 

{Sir  John  Bormgion.)  Yes. 

{Witneat.)  That  part  is  not  within  our  jurisdiotion. 

We  have  done  our  part, 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  I  know  you  havo. 

{Wiineea.)  We  had  an^arrutgement  with  the  TJiamet 
Drainage  Oommission. 
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„  (jW*"'  S.  W.  Cr^jM.)  Ithiniyon  will  find  that  a  barge 

xr^ifJTi  ****  lower  part  of  the  ThuneB  cannot  go  through 

the  tnnnel. 

(Witnees.)  Sir  John  will  know  that. 

iSir  John  JJorington.)  I  believe  nothing  has  stepped 
it  except  the  recent  floods. 

28,770.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Do  yon  think  tho 
ohargeB  for  inspection  are  likely  to  increase  in  the 
future  ?— Our  inspection  charges  r 

23.T71.  The  inspection  of  the  drainage  that  runs  into 
tho  river  P — JTo,  X  do  not  think  it  will  increase  ;  wo  are 
keeping  it  well  in  hand,  and  I  think  we  shall  carry  it 
on  SRtififftctorily  with  the  present  price,  myself.  The 
only  thing  that  roigfct  increase  that  wonld  be  if  there 
were  any  legal  prOcGedings,  but  otherwise  we.  are 
keeping  it  as  well  in  hand  as  wo  pusFiibly  can. 

28,772.  (Otairman.)  Have  yon  not  bcdn  mot  lately 
with  s  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  local  farmerH  ? 
—No.  Lord  Valentia  brought  one  body  down  to  meet 
us,  and  tho  amusing  port  of  it  was  that  he  represented 
Oxford,  fmi  that  body  cumplainod  most  of  Oxford. 

$28,773.  I  understood  Bnokinghamsbire  was  rising 
up  in  arms  P— No,  Buckinghamshire  is  satisfied. 

{Mr.  E.  TT.  Cripps.)  I  think  Buckinghamshiro  is  quite 
satisfied,  because  I  represent  them. 

(WitiiMs.)  We  try  to  make  as  little  friotion  as  we 
can. 


{Chairman.)  I  am  quito  sure  of  that. 

{Witness.)  Any  body  that  is  moving  we  give  the  option 
of  doing -anything  they  like  that  stops  any  impurity. 
They  can  take  tiieir  own  system  and  do  onytbii^,  and 
if  they  will  try  to  move  we  give  them  any  time  and  any 
help  we  can.  We  oto  not  want  to  bo  aard  on  ibsax. 
'Vhe  river  is  one-third  better  than  it  was  four  years  aso, 
and  that  affects  500,00t)  people  on  tho  banks.  . 

28,774.  {Chairmau.)  When  are  we  to  have  salmon 
in  the  Thames?— We  have  got  smelts  up  to  beyond 
Blackwall,  and  we  hear  they  are  going  to  try  to  put 
salmon  trout  in  at  Snnbnry  this  yevr-^hat  in,  the 
angling  societies  arc. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

28,7740.  {Mr.  LUtUr.)  There  is  one  thing— I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  call  Mr.  Dickson  bock  upon  it— 
but  he  is  very  anxious  to  ask  your  Lordship's  leave  to 
soy,  with  regard  to  a  statement  that  was  made  about 
the  Cray  Biver  head  having  been  depleted  and  entirely 
dried  up,  that  it  is  now  flowing  exactly  as  ever  it  did, 
so  that  it  was  simply  and  clearly  due  to  the  drought. 
If  your  Lordship  deRires  to  have  Mr.  r)ickson  brought 
back  he  is  here,  but  I  have  simply  acted  as  his  mouth  - 
piece ;  that  is  the  fact^  at  the  preseat  time.  Your 
Lordship  will  remember  there  was  evidence  given  with 
regard  to  that  at  Question  12,744,  where  Mr.  Waring 
said  the  Biver  Cray  has  not  one-fonrth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  water  that  ought  to  be  there. 


Sir 
E.Frank 

laml, 
K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 

21,9Sr. 


Sir  Bdwabd  FEASKUifD,  K.O.B.,  F.E.S.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


28.775.  (GJtairman.)  I  think  we  nearly  completed 
your  evidence  when  you  were  before  us  on  the  previous 
occasion  ? — Yo.i.  In  order  to  complete  the  former  part 
of  my  evidence,  I  promised  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mission a  diagfram  which  I  have  now  with  me.  I  stated 
that  when  the  raw  water  ol'  tho  Thames  contained  a 
Inrge  number  of  microbes,  the  filtered  water,  as  a  rule, 
also  contained  a  larger  nnmbor  than  usual.  1  had  no 
data  with  me  at  the  time,  and  I  gave  that  evidence 
a  good  deal  upon  the  recollection  of  my  results.  But 
I  have  now  drawn  out  this  diagram,  which,  I  think, 
very  clearly  shows  that  I  was  quite  justified  in  making 
that  statement.  {The  Witness  handed  4n  Diagram  A. 
See  "  Maps,  Plans  and  Diagrams."}  In  that  diagram 
the  number  of  microbes  in  the  raw  river,  water  is 
represented  by  a  black  cnrve,  and  the  numbei* .  of 
microbes  in  the  filtered  water  by  a  red  curve ;  but, 
in  order  to  make  the  curves  perceptibly  comparable, 
I  have  widened  the  scale  of  the  microbes  in  the 
filtered  water  10  times ;  that  is,  the  number  of  microbes 
in  the  filtered  water  is  multiplied  by  10  in  that  column 
of  figures.  That  enables  the  eye  much  more  readily 
to  follow  and  compare  the  two  curves,  and  to  see  the 
increase  of  microbes  in  the  filtered  water,  when  the 
microbes  in  the  raw  water  are  high' in  number. 

28.776.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  red  line  and  the 

black  line,  then,  are  not  both  to  the  same  scale  P  No  ; 

the  i-ed  line  is  10  times  tho  scale  of  the  black  line. 

28.777.  {Ghavrman.)  Lot  me,  first,  understand  what 
this  diagram  shows." — It  shows  the  dependence  of  the 
number  of  microbes  in  the  filtered  water  of  the  five 
Thames  companies  upon  the  number  of  microbes  in 
the  raw  water  that  l^ey  ara  dealing  with. 

28.778.  Which  five  companies  have  you  dealt  with? 
—The  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesei:,  the  Gxand  Junc- 
tion, the  Southwark,  and  the  Lambeth-~tbe  five 
companies  that  take  their  water  exclusively  from  the 

Thames. 

28.779.  Where  did  you  get  your  samples  of  filtered 
water  from  P— -From  the  filter  wells  of  the  five  different 
companies,  as  the  water  issued  from  tho  filter  beds. 

28.780.  How  many  samples  were  taken  to  lead  to 
this  diagram  P— A  very  lar^e  number.  The  diagram 
extends,  as  your  Lordship  will  see,  over  seven  years  ; 
and  each  company's  water  was  examined  ac  least  once 
a  month ;  that  is,  there  is  a  minimum  of  five  samples 
examined  in  eaoh  month  of  the  filtered  water,  and  one 
sample  of  the  raw  water. 

28.781.  {h-ir  John  Dorvngton.)  Five  samples  of  each 

rompaay  P — ^No ;  one  of  each  of  the  five  companies  

Bomctimes  two,  but  usually  one. 

28.782.  {Ohairmm.)  I  see  there  is  a  correspondence 
—there  is  a  rise  in  the  number  of  microbes  in  filtered 
water  corresponding  with  the  rise  in  the  aninbeF  of 
microbes  in  tue  raw  water  ? — Yps. 


28,783.  But  the  rise  is  by  no  means  uniform  or  equal. 
For  instance,  in  January  1894  there  is  an  immense  rise 
in  the  number  of  miorobes  in  the  raw  water  and  onjy  a 
slight  Tine,  even  multiplied  1^  ten,  ia  the  otherP— Xes, 
that  is  so. 

28;784.  Whereas  in  February  1895  or  March.  1895, 
for  a  less  rise  in  the  number  of  miorobes  In  the  raw 
water  there  is  a  larger  rise  in  the  number  of  mioRibeB 
in  the  unfiltered  water  P— Tea. 

28,7S5.  Very  much  larger,  I  think  P— Tea. 

28,736.  (3fr.  Pem6er.)  And  it  is  the  other  way  again 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  apparently  P— Yes.  There  are 
one  or  two  nnomalien  where  the  carves  go  in  opposite 
directions,  but  they  ate  very  few. 

28.787.  {Chairman.)  To  go  on  with  189S,  thb  number 
of  microbes  in  the  raw  water  goes  on  increasing  into 
March,  whereas  in  tho  filtered  water  the  highept  point 
18  in  February,  and  then  it  immediately  falls  in  March  P 
— ^Yes,  that  is  so.  These  anomalies  are  capable  of  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  explanation.  The  diflbrent  com- 
panies have  different,  amounts  of  storage,  and  if  yon  can 
imagine  a  sadden  flood  affecting  some  of  these  .-com- 
panies, but  not  those  that  have  a  large  amount  of 
storage,  that  obvioasty  would  affect  very  much  the  com- 
parison of  the  red  curve  with  the  blade  curve,  because 
the  companies  having  considerable  storage  wonld  have 
been  able  to  allow  that  flood  water  to  paes  by.  I  ought 
to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  samples  of  river  water  and  of 
filtered  wafjer  were  taken  on  the  same  day  j  but  p<os'sib1y 
the  storage  reservoirs  of  some  of  these  companies  might 
have  been  filled  a  day  or  tw«>  or  three  or  fbnr  days 
before  the  flood  came,  and  they  would  then  be  using, 
for  filtration,  water  containing  a  lower  namber  of 
microbes. 

28.788.  Let  us  pass  on  to  October  1896.  Early  in 
October  1896,  the  microbes  in  the  raw  water  attain  a 
high  point,  then  they  fall  abruptly  to  a  very  low  point 
111  November  P— Yes.  *^ 

28.789.  On  the  otJier  bond,  the  miorobes  in  the 
filtered  water  shoot  np  in  December  P — Yes,  they  both 
shoot  up  in  December  very  considerably.  The  top 
part  of  the  diagram  illustrates  the  number  of  inicrobes 
in  the  raw  water,  which  ia  160,000  in  20  drops. 

28.790.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  bow  you  can 
contrive  to  count  160,000  miorobes  m  20  drops  of  water  ? 
—Yea,  that  requires  a  little  explanation,  frir&t  of  all 
it  is  possible  to  divide  a  drop  by  suitable  physical 
means  mto  at  least  100  parts,  then  when  it  ia  ao  divided 
one  of  those  parts  is  cultivated  upon  a  plate  of  gelatine 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  will  become  thickly 
jjopulated  with  colonies  of  microbes.  Thia  dish,  or 
this  plate,  is  then  put  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  ruled  into 
square  centimetres,  and  the  colonies  apon  a  certain 
number  of  these  square  centimetres  are  counted  ■  there 
may  bo  100  or  so  in  each  of  tfaeuu,  wid  that  ia 
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multiplied  hj  tbo  entire  arm  of  the  plate  in  order  to 
get  at  tiie  average  number  of  miorohea,  when  there  is 
sncb  a  isxge  nnmber  as  lAiat. 

38,791.  (Ohairmcm.)  Are  these  miarobes  immoTable 
ta  do  they  wriggle  about  P — That  is  the  advantwe  of 
thf>  Koch  method  of  caltivation.  Baoh  microbe  is 
fnfei&j  isolated  tu  begin  with  in  the  solid  gelatine. 
It  tbm.  wiUiin  three  or  foar  days,  prodnoes  perhaps 
as  many  more  microbes  as  there  are  people  liiing  u 
London.  That  forms  'trhat  we  call  a  colony,  bat  it 
has  been  deriTed  from  a  single  microbe. 

28,7!)2.  When  does  yonr  counting  take  place — before 
the  colonisation  -  or  after  P— After  the  colonization, 
because  each  colony  is  itself  a  distinct  spot  upon  the 
gelatine  plate.  That  is  the  advantage  of  this  "Biocb. 
mtiioA  of  onlfeivation  above  every  other  mode  of 
testing  biologically. 

28,795.  What  is  in  the  water  originally ;  is  not  the 
Dnmber  that  yon  ultimately  ascertain,  but  unly  the 
potential  germs  of  that  nnmber,  the  fbnnders  oE  the 
coloniasas  ifeweroP— Yes ;  it  is  thenumberof  founders 
of  the  ooloniep  that  make  this  diagram,  I  onght  to  say. 
i^h  single  miorobe  fonnds  a  colony,  and  a  single 
ntierobe  would  scarcely  have  been  discovered  by  a  very ' 
ff3i)A  microBCOpist  in  the  water — it  would  hardly  be 
possible  for  him  to  discover  it — but  when  it  is  multiplied 
by  thousandit  or  millions  it  is  visible  even  to  the  naked 
eye. 

58.794.  {Mr.  Pembmr.)  Ton  mean  160,000  colonies  ?— 
160,000  Dolonies  are  counted,  but  they  ate  derived  from 
160,000  separate-niicrobes. 

28.795.  {Chairman.)  I«t  ns  take  this  December, 
1896.  In  December,  1896,  your  diagram  shows  155,000 
microbes  per  cnMc  oentimetre  ;  does  that  mean  165,000 
colonies  or  155,000  s^KuratemiorobeBp— It  means  both; 
tbey  were  separate  microbes  to  begin  with,  but  when 
tbey  were  counted  each  microbe  had  become  a  colony. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  He  counts  the  coloniea  because  he  can 
<m1y  see  the  colonies. 

{WUneu.)  It  is  only  possible  to  see  the  colonies. 

2^796.  {Sir  John  Zhrington.)  You  are  not  counting 
lite  individuals  in  the  oolonies ;  yoii  are  only  counting 
the  colonies  f — It  is  quite  impossible  to  count  the 
iudiridnals. 

28,797.  Jphairman.)  Then,  again,  I  ask  you  how  it  is 
possible  to  count  155,000  colonies  in  a  oabio  centimetre 
of  water  P—First  of  all,  the  onbio  centimetre  of  water 
eontains  about  20  drops,  and  each  drop  we  can  divide 
preUy  easily  into  50  even  or  100  distinct  purts ;  we  take 
oiil^  one  of  these  parts  for  cuHivation  upon  a  plate, 
vhich  has  an  area  of  64  square  centimetres,  and  we 
can  connt  by  very  good  eyesight  and  with  a  magni- 
fying kI^sb,  uj}on  several  of  these  squares,  all  the 
rolonies,  and  multiplying  the  average  per  square 
centimetre  by  the  nnmber  of  squares  on  tlio  plate, 
we  get  at  the  total  nnmber  of  microbes  in  that 
hundredth  part  oE  a  drop,  which  is  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  oubic  centimetre.  From  that  we  calcalate 
back  how  many  there  would  be  in  the  cubic  centimetre 
of  water.  Usually  we  take  the  whole  cubic  centimetre 
for  the  experiment.  In  filtered  waters  invariably,  a 
▼hole  cubic  centimetre  is  taken  for  cultivation,  and  tho 
entire.mimber  of  microbes  is  counted. 

2'^,798.  Tour  diagram  does  not  show  at  all,  does  it, 
whether  these  cases  in  which  the  number  of  microbes 
in  the  raw  water  are  larger  than  the  average,  are  cases 
of  flood  water,  or  what  state  the  river  was  in  at  that 
time  P — I  conid  have  brought  another  diagram  for  that, 
but  your  Lordship  will  find  it  iu  my  last  annual 
nunmary  of  the  Registrar  General  on  the  London  water 
b-apply.  'Jliero  is  iu  that  fiummary  a  similar  diac^ram, 
sbotring  tho  close  connexion  between  the  number  of 
niicroboa  and  the  volume  of  water  flowing  iu  the 
Thames.  Tho  nnmber  of  microbes  is  a  Amotion  of  the 
vdnme  of  water  flomng  iu  the  Thameii.^  'lliat  is  much 
more  clearly  made  out  there  than  in  this  diagram. 

{Major- General  Scott.)  That  is  the  diagram,  my  Lord, 
if  you  want  to  see  it.  {Sandiag  a  copy  of  the  wi^neas'a 
tVLnmary  to  tTm  noils  Lord.) 

28,79ft  (ifr.  Pember.)  These  microbes  are  not  neces- 
sarily paAogenio  microbes,  are  they  P — No, 

28,800.  {Chairmtn.)  I  can  alwiij)'«  understand  lan- 
gn:^,  but  diagrams,  I  oonfess,  a  little  puzzle  tnn.  Do 
yon  mean  that  the'  microbes  increase  with  the  flood  P— 
V «s^  praoisety.' 


28,801.  We  have  heard  the  contrary-  from  high  p  ^  ^ 

scientific  authorities — however,  that  is  your  opinion  P^ —  (llj 
Yea ;  I  have  tested  that  for  several  years  by  diagrams 

of  tluit  kind.  FM.s7 

28,803.  We  have  also  heard  from  high  scientific  — — 

anthoritics  that  the  condition  of  the  filtered  water  does  61br.'M 

not  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  raw  water  that  is  -  ■ 
put  upon  the  filters,  but  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
method  of  filtration  P— Tes. 

28.803.  If  ^u  filter  properly,  it  does  not  mnohnuhtter 
how  many  microbes  you  have  got  in  the  raw  water — it 
will  come  out  equally  good? — That  was  Professor 
Dewar's  opinion,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  my  ex- 
perience, and  that  is  why  1  made  out  this  diagram  to 
test  my  experience. 

28.804.  Then  what  ore  we  poor  ignorant  people  to  do 
when  two  such  authorities  disagree  ? — I  think  Professor 
Dewar's  opinion  probablv  was  f'oundod  upon  a  diagram 
which  did  not  so  clearly  illustrate  his  point  as  this 
does,  because  there  was  no  multiplioation  of  the  number 
of  microbes  in  the  filtered  water  as  compared  with  the 
nnmbOT  in  the  raw  water. 

28.805.  No  maltiplication,  what  do  you  mean?— The 
difference  between  10  microbes  in  a  cubic  centimetre 
and  100,  which  is  The  extreme  limit  wo  like  to  allow  in 
a  potable  water,  is  so  slight  that  you  can  hardly  see  it 
in  a  diagram  upon  the  scale  which  Sir  William  Crookes 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  his  examination. 

28.806.  {Major-General  Beott.)  I  rather  think  that 
Professor  Dewar  pointed  out  that  when  there  was  a 
large  number  of  microbes  the  water  was  generally 
more  or  less  turbid  because  the  nnmber  increased  on 
occasions  of  flood? — It  was  in  reference  to  the  raw 
watei-P 

28.807.  The  raw  water  was  more  or  loss  turbidP— 
Yes. 

28,808-  And  when  filtration  took  place  the  film  on 
the  filter  was  more  protective  in  the  flood  con- 
dition of  the  water  than  in  other  oases  P — Tes;  our 
information  about  the  action  of  sand^fil  ters  in  removing 
microbes  is  still  in  a  very  rudimentMry  state,  I  ought  to 
say.  That  is  only  one  view  of  the  action  of  a  filter — 
that  it  acts  mechanically  in  stopping  the  microbes.  It 
is  much  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  actum  is  Uiat  of 
the  somewhat  higher  or^nisms  which  pr^  upon  the 
microbes  and  prevent  their  getting  through  the  filters, 
becanse  spring  water,  for  instance,  however  many 
microbes  it  may  have  in  it,  is  not  ameliorated  at  all  by 
filtration  through  sand ;  on  the  contrary  the  microbes 
increase  in  filtration  through  the  sand  inntead  of  being 
diminished.  But,  of  course,  it  may  be  said  in  this 
case  that  there  is  not  the  degree  of  turbidity  in  spring 
water  that  there  is  in  river  water.  Altogether,  that  is 
a  point  I  am  afraid  that  even  this  Oommission  will 
not  quite  settle,  as  to  the  modw  operandi  of  a  filter. 

28,809.  (CAairmo».)  My  goodness.  We  have  not  got 
to  settle  any  of  these  points  ;  tho  only  practical  ques- 
tion for  us  is  whether  it  Sa  safe  to  take  flood  water  into 
the  reservoirs  of  the  companies — that  is  the  only  point 
of  interest  to  ns  in  practice? — ^Yes.  But  that  again 
would  have  Involved  another  diagram.  I  can,  however, 
explain  it  in  a  few  words.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  every  day  of  storage  of  flood  water  diminishes 
very  much  indeed  the  number  of  microbes  in  that 
water ;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  one  might  take  into  a  storage  reservoir, 
where  tho  water  will  be  stored  for  say  three  or  foor 
months  before  use,  the  very  top  of  flood  water  and  yet 
get  a  very  good  potable  water  £rom  it.  I  say  that  is 
a  possibility,  but  ithas  not  yet  been  proved.  Butthero 
is  no  doubt  whatever  from  the  ol^emhtions  I  have 
been  making  now  for  seven  years  that  every  day  that 
water  is  stored  in  a  reservoir  it  improves  greatly  in  its 
microbial  quality.  That  opinion  is  borne  out  also  by 
the  bacteriological  examination  of  all  lake  waters. 
Lake  watei-s  contain  very  few  bacteria  and,  although 
the  streams  which  come  down  into  the  lakes  often  con- 
tfiin  a  good  many,  they  immediately  disappear  when 
they  get  into  the  lake.  A  very  notable  inataiKJo  is 
that  of  Lake  Ontario  into  which  the  River  Niagarafalls. 
The  sewage  of  Buffalo  goes  into  the  St.  Lawrence  abovo 
the  Falls.  The  microbes  survive  that  tremendous  fall 
down  tbe  cataracts  of  Niagara ;  when  you  come  to  the 
month  of  tU'^  river  as  it  raiters  tho  Lake  of  Octwio  the 
water  is  charged  with  an  enormous  number  of  microbes. 
Within  a  mile  or  two  of  tiie  entrance  of  the  river  into 
I.Ake  Ontario  the  ItAse  is  nearly  free  from  microl>eB— it 
contains  only  abont  100  or  200  per  cublo  centimetre. 
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S.Frmk-     28,810.  Then  J  take  it  that  in  your  judgment  the 
laud   "  BafeBt  treatment  certainly  for  flood  water,  and,  indeed, 
K.C.B     ^oi"  ^7  ^ter,  ib  to  pnt  it  into  a  sabsideuce  reaerroirP 
FjLsI'    — CertMnly,  in  the  case  of  river  water. 


6  Mar. '99 


28.811.  And  given  suffioient  enbsidence  reBerroirB, 
you  might  take  safely  even  top  flood  water  P — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  quite  apoBBibility,  but  certainly  it  is  quite 
safe  to  Btate  now  that  after  the  top  of  the  flood  water 
has  gone  by,  then  the  remainder  could  he  taken  with 
perfect  safety. 

28.812.  After  four,  five,  or  stz  days  P— I  should  think 
two  or  three  ^ys  afbar  tlie  maximum  flood. 

Another  result  I  gather  from  your  OTidence, 
and  from  your  differences  with  Professor  Dewar,  is 
that  the  whole  of  this  subject  is  still  in  rather  an 
inchoate  state  P — It  ia.  I  consider  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  investigation  before  we  oan  arrive  at  a  satisEac- 
torf  conolasion  upon  this  action  of  filters. 

28.814.  Has  anything  been  done  to  carry  out  the 
reoommendations  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  in 
paragraphs  176  and  177  of  their  report  P— Yes.  tm- 
provements  have  been  made,  no  doubt,  in  filtration, 
and  filtration  is  much  better  ondeirstood  now  in  its 
relation  to  bacteriology  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Iiord 
Balfour's  Oommission. 

28.815.  Ton  see  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission  abstained 
from  laying  down  any  regalations  as  regards  filtration  P 
—Yes. 

28.816.  But  suggested  that  the  regulations  should  be 
drawn  up  after  competent  inqniiy.  Has  there  been 
any  competent  inqui^  and  any  attempt  to  frame  a  set 
of  regulations  P— I  do  not  think  the  inquiries  have  yet 
proceeded  far  enough  to  warrant  l^islation  npon 
them. 

28.817.  Or  to  warrant  the  laying  down  of  regalations  P 
—No. 

28.818.  Can  yon  suggest  any  system  by  which  the 
inquiry  could  be  continued  and  the  storage  and  filtra- 
tion of  Thames  water  ooald  be  safely  carried  onP — 
Yes.  Some  things,  I  think,  have  been  established, 
namely,  that  it  is  possible,  with  efficient  filtration,  to 
keep  the miorobes  below,  <nrnot exceeding  100  per  onMo 
oantimetre.  It  has  also,  X  think,  been  pretty  dearly 
ascertained  that  effeotiTO  filtration  is  best  seocred  by 
very  fine  sand  upon  the  filter,  especially  at  the  snrface, 
and  that  a  very  thin  stratum,  comparatively,  of  fine 
sand  is  very  much  more  efficient  in  stopping  microbes 
than  a  thick  stratum  of  oompwatively  coarse  sand. 
The  sise  of  the  grains  of  the  sand  used  by  the  London 
water  companies  varies  very  considerably.  The  West 
Middlesex  Company  uses  a  very  fine  sand,  and  their 
filtration  Ib  as  a  rule  more  peneot  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  Thames  companies  who  use  coarser  sand. 

28.819.  It  is  a  finer  sieve,  as  it  were  P— Yes,  I  think, 
that  up  to  the  present  time  one  would  prescribe  that 
the  sand  to  be  used  on  the  snrface  should  pass  through 
a  copper  gaaze  sieve  Of  1,600  meshes  to  the  square  inch 
— that  is  the  sand  used  b^  the  West  Middlesex  Com- 
pany— that  the  rate  of  nitration  should  not  exceed 
2i  million  gallons  per  acre  per  24  hours,  and  that  the 
number  of  microbes  should  not  exceed  100  per  cnbic 
centimetre.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  Bxy,  dogmatically, 
that  those  numberB  have  been  yet  samciently  investi- 
gated to  warrant  legislation  u^n  them ;  but  such  rates 
might  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  oompanies* 
engineers  perhaps. 

—^,818).  {Major-GmmU  BeoU.)  As  a  matter  of  fiact,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  analysis  shows  that  iiie 
oompanieB  nave  not  yet  perfectly  attained  that 
standard  ot  100  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre— in  a 
certain  number  of  instances  the  examination  of  the 
water  shows  that  this  number  is  exceeded  ? — Certainly. 
It  is  exceeded  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
in  the  time  of  severe  ftrost,  and,  curiously  enough,  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  These  are  two  points  that 
require  farther  inveBti|;ation  as  to  their  cause.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  freezmg  of  the  sand  in  the  filter  in 
the  winter  as  has  been  sugi^sted.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  action  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  It 
acts  like  an  epidemic  upon  the  whole  of  the  filters  of 
the  London  companies.  They  all  go  wrong  at  tho  same 
time.  If  it  was  only  one  or  two  companies  that  sent 
out  a  water  oontainmg  too  high  a  number  of  microbes 
one  would  bUtmo  them  for  something  going  vnmg  with 
thor  filters,  but  the^  all  happen  to  go  wronf;  at  the 
same  time. 


28.821.  Then  that  being  the  case,  such  a  test  could 
not  be  applied  and  made  a  statutoty  obliffttitniP— I 
think  not,  at  the  present  moment. 

28.822.  It  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  do  so  P— 
They  ooald  not  comply  with  it.  There  is  something 
beyond  their  powers  on  these  occasions  of  a  severo  frost 
in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  the  efiecb  of  the  beat 
is  something  which  is  not  understood,  and  which  the 
companies  cannot  avoid.  Therefore  it  would  be  aniast, 
I  think,  to  fine  them  for  not  doing  that whiohit  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do. 

28.823.  They   are     under     statutory  obligation 
to  filter  the  water  effectuallyP— Yes. 

28.824.  But  such  a  test  as  this,  which  fails  for  some 
unknown  reason  at  times,  could  not  bo  applied  and 
made  a  statutory  obligation  at  present  P — I  think  not 
at  present.  That  efficient  filtration,  which  was  pr«. 
scribed  by  Parliament  is  faithfully  carried  ont  now 
by  the  companies ;  I  have  not,  for  a  very  long  time, 
had  any  Bample  of  water  which  was  not  perfectly  clear 
to  the  eye,  although  it  may  have  contained  200  or  300 
microbes  per  cubic  centimetre.  You  can  hare  a  water 
oontaining  2,000  or  3,000  or  10,000  miorobes  per  cubic 
centimetre,  and  yet  the  water  mayi  ^>pear  perfectly 
clear  to  the  eye. 

28.825.  The  cultivation  test  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  time,  does  it  not  P — ^Yes,  it  does,  two  days  at  least. 

28.826.  How  is  a  company  which  is  passing  water 
continuously  into  its  mains  to  know  what  the  condition 
of  that  water  is,  baoterially,  at  any  moment  that  the 
water  is  passing— it  cannot  do  bo,  can  it  P — ^I  should 
say  it  could  not  do  so  in  leu  than  86  hours  after  the 
sample  has  been  taken. 

28.827.  Therefore,  the  water  may  be  passing  for 
36  hours  with  on  exoeasiva  number  of  microoeB  without 
a  compai^  knowing  anytiiing  about  it     Yes,  it  might 

28.828.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  time  that  this  test 
has  been  applied,  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
water  contuns  an  excesaiTo  number  of  bacteria,  the 
water  may  have  changed  its  character  and  beoome 
much  better  P — Yes.  but  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  companies  coald  always,  by  observing  proper 
regulations,  pass  water  nerer  containing  more  than  a 
hundred  microbes  in  the  cubic  centimetre,  then  I  do 
not  think  it  would  matter  on  what  ptu^icular  day  they 
Were  passing  water  with  more,  because  they  ought  to 
be  fined  then,  for  having  passed  it  at  all.  Ajb  I  have 
already  said  onr  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  companies  at  all  times  to  comply  with  such  a  rule. 

28,820.  Then  that  would  point  to  having  reffulations 
with  regard  to  the  area  of  the  filters,  the  thinness  of 
the  sand  and  other  matters,  which  would  ennnre  that 
this  bacterial  standard  should  never  be  exceeded  P— I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  any  legislation,  to 
prescribe  how  liie  filters  should  be  oonatruoted,  and 
all  that;  but  the  result  should  be  tested — the  water 
should  be  tested — both  bacteriologically  and  pbysloally 
to  see  ihAt  they  efficiently  filter  it. 

28,880.  (Chairman.)  There  is  now,  I  believe,  by 
statute,  an  examination  periodusally  for  bacteria,  and 
you  oan  ascertain  how  many  bacteria  there  are  in  the 

filtered  waters  that  the  companies  supply  P  ^Yee,  that 

we  oan  do,  but  there  ia  no  legislation  upon  it.  There 
is  no  law  which  would  prevent  a  company  froni  delivw- 
ing  water  containing  20  thousand  miorobes  per  cubic 
centimetre,  provided  it  is  clear  to  the  eye.  It  complies 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament  then. 

28.831.  I  suppose  you  and  all  the  other  bacteriologists, 
however  much  you  may  differ  in  matters  of  detail, 
would  all  combine  to  say  bel'ore  a  magistrate  tbiswater 
is  not  sufficient  in  quality  P— Yes,  we  might  say  so  if 
we  had  examined  it  bacteriologically,  bnt  we  oould  not 
say  that  it  did  not  comply  with  the  Act  of  Fwliament 
— at  least  I  oould  not  say  so  certunly. 

28.832.  The  Act  of  IWlioment  says  it  must  be  efficient 
^I  forget  the  exact  words  P— It  must  be  effectual 
filtration. 

28,838.  (Major-Omeral  Scott.)  "  Effectually  filtered  " 
are  the  words  I  think  P— Yes.  When  that  Act  was 
passed  nobody  knew  anything  about  bacteria,  and 
therefore  Parliament  oould  never,  in  point  of  fact  have 
contemplated  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
bacteria  only. 

28,834.  If  a  water  contained  100,000  microbes  in  a 
cubic  oentimelze,  you  oould  not  positiToly  gay  that  that 
water  was  unwhowBome  P— Certainly  not. 
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S8335.  (Mr.  If.  W.Crims.)  Are  these  creatures  which. 
jaaltipiy  in  thia  extraordlDaxy  war  70a  told  us  mis- 
cbieronB  at  all,  or  do  they  do  aay  harm  in  the  water? 
—I  hare  never  yet  daring  the  seven  years  I  have  been 
making  these  obserrations  been  able  to  catch  a 
nisdiieTons  microbe. 

^,836.  They  may  be  nutritions  for  all  yoa  know 
thenP— Tas. 

28,837-  Then  why  do  yoa  otgeot  to  them,  why  do  yoa 
say  tiiero  ought  not  to  oe  more  than  one  handraa  «f 
them  per  cabio  oentinetre  P— Because  if  tiiere  were 
pathcgenio  orguiiBuu  amongst  them,  if  yon  were 
Bupplying  water  containing  one  thousand  microbes 
per  cubic  centimetre,  you  would  havo  ten  times  the 
chance  of  catching  the  disease  repreiented  by  this 
microbe  that  you  would  hare  if  there  were  only  one 
himdred  of  these  microbes. 


3.  Ton  have  never  fonnd  oneP— I  have  never 
{bond  one,  nor  has  one  been  found  in  the  Thames,  I 
Uiink,  at  the  companies*  inters  either*  which  is  a  very 
much  stronger  thmg — ^before  any  treatment  of  the  water 
there  has  not  been  found  one. 


).  Ton  have  had  cases  in  which  yon  have  had 
155|600  of  tibem  per  cnbio  centimetre  P — ^Yes. 

28(840.  Kot  one  of  those  dangerous  P — I  did  not 
examine  all  of  tbe  155,000,  but  as  I  hi^ve  said,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  a  dangerous  one,  or  a  snspiciooB 
one  even. 

28,841.  Is  not  your  esperience  large  enough  to  lead 
yon  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  dangerous  ones  P — I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  likely,  but  it  has  not  absolutely 
been  proved. 

28,84S.  I  was  seeking  to  get  at  something  practically ; 
there  is  at  present  a  baioteriological  examination  P — Yes, 
there  is. 


).  So  that  you  can  ascertain  the  number  of 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  contained  in  the  filtered 
watcnrdehvered  hy  the  companies  P— Yes. 

28.844.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  rest  in 
some  officer,  or  some  person,  power  to  control  the  mode 
of  filtration  adopted  l>y  tbe  companies — to  say  yon 
must  put  finer  sand,  or  yon  mnst  have  a  greater  depth 
of  Baud,  or  woaU  yon  leave  the  responsibility  of  tnat 
to  the  companies  tihemselTes  P — think  I  should  be 
inclined  to  leave  it  to  the  responsibility  of  ilie  oompanies 
themselves. 

28.845.  That  is,  you  would  limit  the  control  to  the 
testing  of  the  result  in  the  filtered  water  P — Yes,  and 
leave  it  to  the  companies  to  take  the  best  known  means 
of  getting  tbat  result. 

{Chairman.)  There  again  you  differ  from  the  preced- 
ing witnesses  we  have  had. 

28.846.  (Major-Oeneral  800U.)  Are  they  to  decide 
what  is  Hie  best  known  means  of  filtering  P— Each  com- 
pany ought  to  decide  for  itself  after  of  course  studying 
the  matter.  Tliur  engines  ought  to  be  aaffioiently 
well  aoqaainted  with  the  methods  of  flltraticn  to  under- 
stand w^st  is  recommended  either  by  an  officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  by  anybody  else,  and  to 
adopt  that  plan  and  try  it,  at  all  events ;  but  if  what 
they  should  do  were  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
they  would  then  be  relieved  from  all  responsilnlity. 

28347.  (OAaimum.)  I  was  not  putting  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  yoa ;  it  was  patting  to  yon  some  officer 
oloUied  with  Uie  controlling  power  who  should  not 
content  himself  with  analysing  filtered  water,  bat 
should  go  further  and  sav  to  a  company :  Why  do  you 
not  take  fine  sand  like  the  West  Middlesex ;  do  it  to- 
morrow, put  fine  sand  like  the  West  Middlesex  in 
yoar  filters? — I  think  such  an  officer  might  go  as 
far  as  to  prescribe  the  fineness  of  the  sand,  because 
I  think  the  effect  of  that  has  been  very  clearly 
ascertained. 

28.848.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  asking  yoa.  I  am 
trying,  if  I  can,  to  get  at  some  definite  recommendation 
in  the  region  of  control.  Would  it,  do  you  think,  be 
wise  to  vest  in  any  controlling  officer  sach  a  discretion 
as  that — to  be  able  to  say  to  a  company,  yon  must 
alter  your  filter  in  this  way ;  or  would  you  leave  the 
responsibilitv  of  doing  that  to  the  company,  merely 
subjecting  tnem  to  penalties  if  thejr  do  not  supply  a 
water  after  filtration  IVee  fVom  bacteria  P — That  is  what 
I  should  prefer  to  the  other  means. 

28.849.  Yon  do  not  see  your  way  to  comply  with  what 
Lord  Balfour  reconunended,  namely,  that  there  shonld 
be  r^;nlatM»u  framed,  strictly  enforced  1^  the  Water 


Examiner,  as  to  the  area  of  filtering  beds,  the  depch  of 
sand,  the  frequency  of  renewal,  the  rate  at  which  the 
water  should  be  allowed  to  percolate,  and  so  on  P — "Not 
by  an  absolate  strict  rule  which  cannot  be  altered.  I 
think  it  would  bo  very  desirable  tbat  there  should  be 
such  an  officer,  and  that  he  should  give  advice  to  the 
engineers  of  the  companies  on  tiiis,  and  blame  them, 
or  perhaps  even  fine  thorn,  if  they  deliver  a  water  which 
is  not  up  to  the  standard  in  ocnsequcnce  of  not  taking 
his  advice. 

28.850.  {Sir  John  Boringlon.)  Say  you  have  got  a 
water  containing  a  great  deal  too  many  bacteria,  but 
the  conman^  can  have  no  knowledge  of  that  until  36 
hours  after  its  delivery ;  would  yon  fine  them  for  doing 
that  which  tbev  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of  doing? 
— Certainly,  if  I  knew  that  a  properly  constructed  filter 
would  always,  invariably,  deliver  water  containing  not 
more  than  100  microbes  per  cnbio  centimetre. 

28.851.  {Ohairman.)  But  do  yon  know  that  P — As  a 
mle  it  is  so. 

28.852.  As  a  rule  P — Sometimes  there  is  not  a  single 
microbe  in  a  cubic  centimetre.  I  have  had  several 
oases  where  the  filtration  has  been  so  efficient  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  microbe.  If  yoii  were  to 
say,  if  yon  have  a  single  microbe  you  shall  be  fined  II. 
a  day  for  it,  of  course  tbat  would  be  absurd,  becanso 
they  cannot  work  up  to  that  standard,  and  we  do  not 
yet  know  that  they  can  work  up  to  the  standard  of 
100  microbes,  although  that  standard  has  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Koch  and  myself. 

28.853.  (Major-Chneral  Scott.)  What  farther  work 
should  be  undertaken  to  find  out  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  filtration  which  wonld  enable  them  to  work 
up  to  that  standard ;  or,  what  farther  should  be  done 
to  enable  us  to  know  what  should  be  the  kind  of  filters 
which  would  enable  them  to  always  secure  ^t  no 
water  will  be  supplied  with  more  thui  100  miorobes  per 
onbio  oontimetrer— I  think  that  such  an  experimental 
station  as  that  which  has  been  in  operation  now  for 
many  years  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Masses 
chnsettis.  We  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  most 
important  information  from  those  uperiments  in 
IfassachnBetts.  We  have  no  such  institution  in  this 
country. 

28.854.  (Chairman.)  Tell  ns  shortly  what  sort  of  State 
Board  that  is,  what  dees  it  do,  wid  what  are  its  powers  P 
— ^It  has  its  experimentid  filters,  not  on  a  small  scale  but 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  show  the  effect  of  various 
sizes  of  sand,  various  thicknesses  of  that  sand,  and 
various  modes  of  constracting  uid  working  the  filters, 
the  rate  of  filb«tion,  varying  from  one  million  gallons 
in  the  24  hours  per  aero  to  as  much  as  five  million 
gallons  with  a  properly  constructed  filter.  I  think 
they  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  filter  water 
efficiently,  bacterially,  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  five 
million  gallons  per  acre  for  24  hours.  The  London 
companies  do  not  exceed,  I  think,  about  two  millions 
or  two  and  a  quarter  millions  per  acre  per  24  hours. 

28.855.  {Major- General  8eott.)  Then  there  shonld 
be  an  experimental  station? — Inhere  should  be  an 
experimental  station,  in  which  filtration  should  be 
tested  by  this  much  more  severe  test  than  the  parliament- 
ary one,  that  is  by  the  bacteriological  test.  There 
ought  to  be,  as  I  have  several  times  pointed  out  three 
bacteriological  stations  in  connexion  with  these  water 
companies,  one  at  Hampton,  which  should  examine  all 
the  filtered  Thames  water ;  one  at  the  "Sew  Birer  Com- 
pany's station  at  Green  Lanes,  or  about  there,  and  one 
at  Lea  Bridge,  on  the  East  London  Oompany's  premiBes. 
lliey  should  be  bacteriologioal  laboratories.  Tbay  have 
those  labc»ratorieB  in  Germany  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  I  believe. 

28.856.  Should  the  bacteriologist  take  the  samples 
and  oaltivate  them  on  thespocP — Yes,  the  cultivations 
ought  to  be  started  immediately.  It  much  inoreasee 
the  difficulty,  having  to  transport  the  samples  of  water. 
You  have  to  keep  them  at  a  freesing  temperatare 
from  the  moment  they  are  collected  to  the  moment 
yon  begin  the  ooltiTOtion,  or  else  the  microbes  would 
increase  in  number.  Host  misleading  results  have 
been  obtoiced  by  not  adhering  to  this  rule.  Samjdes 
taken,  for  instance,  fi-om  the  maina  in  London,  always 
exhibit  a  much  greater  nnmber  of  miorobes  than 
the  samples  from  the  same  company's  water  col- 
lected at  the  filters,  becanse  the  microbes  multiply  on 
the  rood.  They  have  to  pass  through  about  8  or  9  miles 
of  mains,  and  they  multiply  so  rapidly  that  one  will 
increase  to  10  or  even  100  in  the  oourso  of  three  orfonr 
hoars  sometimefl,  in  favoarable  circomatuiceB. 


Sir 
E.  Frank- 
land, 
K.C.B., 
F.U.S. 
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BOYAt  COMKISSIOK  ON  WATER  SUPPLY  : 


JS  Frank-  28,857.  I  suppose  with  a  better  condition  of  atmo- 

land  sphere  there  would  be  leas  risk  of  contamination  of  the 

K.C.B.  plates  P  —  Yes.    It  is  not  advisable  to  have  these 

FM.s'*  examinations    done  in   London   on    that  account. 

—  The  air  of  London  is  so  full  of  microbes  that  it  is  verj- 

•  lto.'99  difficult  to  perform  the  manipnlationB  withont  getting 

■  some  from  the  air  on  to  the  plates. 

28,858.  {Sir  John  Borin^ton.)  Whwe  do  you  carry  on 
your  work  —At  Beigate,  on  Boigate  Hill. 

28,869.  Where  does  Professor  Devar  cany  on  hia  P— 
In  KepBington. 

28.860.  Those  are  the  two  fitations  now  P— Yes. 

28.861.  Neither  of  them  quite  in  the  right  place  P — 
Oertainly  they  are  neither  of  them  in  the  right  place, 
becanse  th^  ought  to  be,  both  of  them,  on  the  premises. 

28.862.  Yoa  are  too  far  off?— Yes  too  far  off. 

28.863.  {Major ■  Oemr (d  Seott.)  In  fact  there  are  par- 
ticular times,  I  suppose  yon  would  say,  in  working  of 
a  filter,  when  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  sample  should 
be  taken  ? — Yes.  Samples  should  be  taken,  perhaps, 
more  than  once  a  day  when  the  Alters  are  giving  bad 
results ;  in  very  severe  frosts  at  all  times,  several 
samples  ought  to  je  taken  daily. 

28.864.  And  when  tho  filters  Iiave  been  freshly  tiiken 
into  work  it  is  dusirable  to  take  su,mples  of  the  effluent 
on  its  first  issuing  from  the  filter  ? — Yes,  that  is;  the 
only  place  where  they  ought  to  be  taken. 

28.865.  {Chairvian.)  As  X  understand  the  times  of 
greatest  danger  arc  sflverc  frosts  ami  great  heati' — 'Yes, 
lu  time  of  Kcvcre  frost  certainly,  and  in  the  snrnmcr 
aho  sometimes,  because  thes-(  lapses  from  the  proper 
degree  of  parity  genenilly  lake  place  in  .lime  or  Jnly 
when  the  water  is  at  rather  a  high  temperature. 

28.866.  {Major-General  Seott.)  Is  iti  your  opinion  that 
tlie  rate  of  filtration  should  be  ascertained  continuously 
by  a  properly  constructed  apparatus  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 
It  is  very  desirable,  and  1  believe  it  can  be  done;  I 
think  the  engineer  to  the  East  London  Company  has 
already  at  work  an  apparatus  of  that  kind. 

28.867.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  the  rate  of 
filtration  should  be  automatically  recorded  so  thai- 
there  may  be  a  record  of  the  rate  that  bas  been  applied 
to  the  filtration  during  every  24  hours,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes ;  I  think  that  is  veiy  desirable,  and  it  is  also  very 
desirable  that  there  should  bo  a  service  reservoir  of 
sufficient  capacity,  so  thiit  tho  filters  could  be  maintained 
at  a  uniform  rate  during  the  24  Iiours. 

28.868.  Do  you  also  think  it  desirnblo  that  every 
filter  well  should  be  detached,  so  that  a  separate  gamplo 
should  be  taken  ? — ^Yes.  1  think  that  is  also  desirable, 
and  -  it  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  coinpimieK*  works, 
but  not  in  all. 

28.869.  Then,  there  aro  various  points  in  which 
influence  might  beneficially  be  exerted,  to  induce  tho 
companies  to  do  certain  things  P — Certainly.  I  have 
always  found  them  ready  to  adopt  any  suggestion  I 
havo  made — even  at  great  expense  sometimes. 

28.870.  {Gliaimtan.)  I  presume  all  these  precautions 
that  yon  have  snggested  to  us,  you  would  think  equally 
applicable  if  the  companies'  undertakings  were  bought 
by  some  public  body  P — Certainly,  it  would  not  matter 
what  body. 

28.871.  You  would  not  let  tho  public  body  and  the 
bacteria  romp  away  in  freedom  ? — "No^  certainly  not ; 
they  would  equally  require  control. 

28.872.  (Major- Oenm-al  Scott.)  1  observe  in  year  first 
reoominendation, }  on  state  that  yuu  think  it  is  desirable 
that  each  company  should  have  at  least  30  days' 
storage? — Yes.  thnt  is  the  minimum  quantity ;  a  very 
low  minimum  I  think. 

28.873.  Is  that  with  the  objeot  of  avoiding  the  direct 
introduction  of  flood  wato:  on  to  the  filters  P — Yes,  uid 
also  with  the  object  of  avoiding  what  one  might  call, 
the  top  of  the  floods. 

28.874.  I  think,  judging  from  your  diagrams.  One 
may  oome  to  tiie  conclusion,  that  the  condition  of  the 
riTer  water  is  almost  always  reflected  in  the  condition 
of  the  filtered  water  in  a  "lower  degiee— but  still  it  is 
reflected  P — Yes,  I  think  tliat  maybe  said  both  as  to  the 
chemical  quality,  and  as  to  the  bacterial  quality.  The 
chemical  quality'  is  always  less  desirable  in  heavy  floods 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  bacterinl  quality  is 
also  frequently  bad  at  snch  times. 

28,87t>.  1  think  in  some  of  yonr  reports,  yoa  have 
remarked  that  the  result  of  taking  water  from  a 


storage  reservoir  and  filtering  it,  has  been  less  favcnir- 
able,  less  good,  that)  ,  the  resmt  of  taking  water  from 
the  river  direct  P — Yes. 

28.876.  And  you  have  assigned  a  reason  for  itP— 
Yes,  but  that  is  only  in  respect  of  chemical  quality, 
not  of  bacterial  qnaUty.  The  river  water  sometimes 
contains  less  organic  matter  than  that  which  is  present 
in  the  stored  water,  because  the  stored  water  has  been 
taken  in  at  a  time  of  flood,  whereas  the  river  has  gone 
down,  and  is  perhaps  running  Chen  with  a  good  deal  ot 
spring  water  in  it,  and  water  of  a  very  high  quality. 
Tnat  ooours  sometimes,  aot  very  often,  bufc  two  or 
three  times  a  year, 

28.877.  Storage  has  little  influence  on  the  obemical 
quality,  but  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  bacteritl 
quality  ? — ^Yes,  very  little  on  the  chemical,  but  a  great 
deal  on  the  bacterial  quality. 

28.878.  I  gather  you  think  the  matter  is  hardly  ripe 
for  additional  control  at  present^  but  yon  rather  point 
to  additional  investigation  and  inqniiyP — Yes,  that  is 

exactly  my  opinion. 

28.879.  The  tendency  of  your  mind  is  to  let  control 
extend  only  to  tbe  ultimate  result,  and  leave  the 
companies  responsible  for  bow  that  result  is  to  be 
obtained  P — Yen,  that  I  think,  is  the  most  desirable 
cour.se  to  take. 

28,8f-0.  How  long  do  you  think  thia  experimental 
work  will  have  to  go  on  before  some  definite  conclusion 
will  he  arrived  at? — I  think  it  might '  go  on  for  a 
couple  of  years,  at  least.  It  has  been  going  on  for  some 
five  or  six  years  in  Ifassachusetts,  bat  we  should  start 
from  where  they  have  left  off. 

28.881.  Then,  having  arrived  at  certain  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  fitters,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  should  be  managed,  how  are  you  to  bring 
those  conclusions  into  operation  P— Then  I  think  yoa 
may  legislate  upon  them  when  you  have  arrived  at 
something  certain,  and  ascertained  what  the  companies 
really  can  do  if  they  observe  certain  precautions,  then 
I  think  the  matter  would  be  ripe  for  legislation. 

28.882.  Should  the  legislation  simply  adopt  a  standard 
and  leave  it  to  the  companies  to  carry  out  whatever 
was  indicated  by  the  experiments,  or  should  the 
legislation  require  that  the  oonclusiouH  arrived  at  by 
experlrrente  should  be  put  into  pivotical  elfectP — I 
think  if  the  conclusions  were  sufficiently  definite  and 
clearly  ascertained  they  might  be  made  the  subject  of 
legislation;  but  that  has  not  been  the  praocice  of 
Parliament  hitherto,  for  instance,  in  tho  case  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  it  is  the  final  result,— tho  effluent 
which  is  turned  into  the  river, — which  is  tested,  and 
the  manafoctnrer  is  only  required  to  use  the  best 
known  means,  or  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best 
known  means,  of  arriving  at  that  result. 

28.883.  (Chairman.)  Acts  of  Partiament  in  the  first 
pb,ce  arc  ratber  troublesome  to  pat-s,  and  then  when 
you  have  passed  it,  the  next  week  you  scientific  gentle- 
men might  find  ont  something  better  thui  what  has 
been  put  into  the  Act  P — Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

28.884.  Do  yon  say  tho  northern  lakes  aro  much 
better  thnu  any  lake  that  can  be  mode  in  "Wales  P — 
Yes.  AVhat  I  mean  to  say  is  tiiat  it  must  not  be 
considered  absolutely  uccossarj-  to  go  to  Wales  for  an 
additional  snpply  of  water  for  the  Metropolis.  'Hiere 
are  other  places,  and  notably  tho  lakes  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  which,  as  was  dearly  proved  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  are  at  least  equally 
good  with  the  best  Welsh  waters ;  and  the  best  Welsh 
waters  have  been,  in  opinion,  already  appropriated 
by  Birmingham  and  Liverpool ;  the  chief  sources  of 
the  Vyriiwy  by  Liverpool,  and  tho  best  of  the  Mid- 
Wales  water  by  Birmingham.  The  water  from  South 
Wales,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  equal  in  quality  to 
that  in  the  north.  For  instance,  Bala  Lake  is  an 
admirable  water,  excellent  for  all  domestic  and 
dietetic  purposes.  Tbe  lake  districts  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  were  very  carefully  examined 
chemically  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  the 
analysis  of  them  being  made  by  Dr.  Odling  and  myself. 
We  examined  18  samples  of  the  Welsh  water,  and  25 
samples  of  the  Cumberland  auu  Westmoreland  water, 
and  Messrs.  Hemons  and  Hassiird  the  engineers  who 
proponnded  the  scheme  of  sapplying  l^e  metropolis 
from  the  lakes  of  Gnmberland  ana  Westmorehbud, 
considered  thjA  they  had  proved  that  the  quality  of  the 
water  was  better,  the  quantity  to  be  obtained,  larger, 
and  the  cost  8omewl^tt  less  than  Uie  Welsh  scheme  of 
Kr.  Batemaa.  Hukt  was  their  opizuon,  I  do  not  say  it 
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ianUnc;  beoanMlam  not  ennpete&fc  to  form  ano}}mioa 
u  to  coBt.  What  I  -wish  to  put  before  tbe  Ckraunisnon 
in  the  ai^>plementaz7  paper  I  sent  in,  was  my  opinioa 
tiiat  it  ie  not  necesBar^  to  buy  up  a  portion  of  Wales 
to  snpply  the  Metropolis  in  50  or  100  years'  time,  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  other  plaoe  to  go  to. 
The  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  have  been 
Tery  little  appropriated  as  yet,  Thirlmere  only  has 
been  taken  by  Manchester,  whilst  Ulleswater  and 
Hawetswater,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  schumd  of 
Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard,  ara  still  to  be  had,  and 
probably  will  be  for  a  long  time.  Ulleswater  at  the 
time  I  examined  it  was  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
if  was  nearly  equal  to  spring  water — better  oven  than 
the  Thirlmere  water  which  has  been  appropriated  by 
Manchester. 

28,885.  Tou  talk  about  50  or  100  years ;  in  your 
jadf^ent  are  the  existing  supplies  sufficient  for  50  or 
1(X.'  yeaxB  ? — For  50  I  should  think  certainly. 

^8,886.  The  Thames  yon  mean  ?— Yes.  The  Thames 
basin  is,  of  all  river  basins  in  Great  Britain,  the  best 
water  bearing  basin  that  we  have.  It  supplies  a  larger 
quantity  and  of  better  quality — at  all  events  it  can  be 
made  of  very  first  rate  quality  by  efficient  filtration  ; 
and  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  water  in  the  Thames 
basin,  X  do  not  think  London  ought  to  go  elsewhere 
for  its  future  supply.  But,  supposing  ib  to  be  necessary 
at  some  distant  mturo  date  it  must  not  be  oonsidcared 
that  Wales  is  the  only  place  we  have  to  go  to,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  werefore  to  appropriaiie  at  onoe 
a  Bufiicient  area  to  supply  the  defioienoies  of  the 
Vetropolis.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say  in  connexion 
with  this  point. 

28.887.  (3£ajor- General  Seott.)  Have  you  ever  bad 
any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  physiological  effect  of 
Welsh  water — ^that  is  peaty  and  soft  water-^on  people 
accustomed  to  hard  water  P — Yes,  not  in  regard  to 
Welsh  water,  but  to  that  supplied  to  Inverness  from 
Iiooh  Noss,  which  is  a  strongly  peaty  water.  It  was 
found  that  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  non- 

Ei^  water,  visiting  Invemess,  were  frequently  attached 
diarrhoea,  and  had  to  go  away ;  the  people  who  lived 
re  reg:ularly,  got  aooostomed  to  it. 

28.888.  (8vi'  John  Dorington.)  Inverness  is  not 
supplied  from  Loch  Ness,  I  think  ?— It  was  20  years 
ago. 

28,88S.  It  is  supplied  from  a  loch  that  lies  a  little  bit 
to  the  southward  of  it — I  forget  the  name  of  it,  but  it 
lies  up  in  the  hills  ? — That  is  a  recent  improvement. 

28.890.  I  believe  bo  P — That  has  been  a  recent 
improvement;  it  was  taken  from  the  stream  coming 
oat  of  lioch  Kes3,  about  a  mile  or  so  above  Inverness 
at  the  time  of  the  Biven  Oommission. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  It  may  be  so  but  it  is  not  my 
impression. 

28.891.  {GhaintMn.)  What  is  the  difference  in  dis- 
tance between  Oamberlaad  and  Westmoreland  fuid 
Wales  P — There  is  a  difference*  I  believe,  of  about  70  or 
80  miles. 

28.892.  Ib  it  70  or  80  miles  more  to  Cumberland  P— 
It  is  70  or  80  miles  more  from  Cumberland.  The 
distance  from  Ulleswater  as  given  by  Messrs.  Hemana 
and  Hassazd  is  270  miles  and  the  oost,  those  engineers 
estimated  at  IS}  millions*  which  included  land  com- 
pensation, easements,  severance,  and  every  otlier 
charge.  Of  course  that  is  the  estimate  of  the  engineers 
who  propounded  the  scheme. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fkbbkan, 

28.893.  Afl  regards  that  last  matter  vhioh  yon 
nientioned  as  to  the  effect  of  the  soft  water  being 
brought  to  a  new  place,  I  think  you  gave  evidence  in 
anpport  of  the  Birmingham  scheme,  did  yon  not  P — Yes. 

23.894.  7faat  was  for  going  for  a  supplr  of  water  very 
much  the  same  in  character  as  t^e  Welsh  water,  wonld 
it  not  be.   It  was  Welsh  water. 

28.895.  When  I  say  the  Welsh  water,  X  mean  veir 
niach  the  same  in  character  as  that  Welsh  water  which 
ia  propmed  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Bionie  in  his 
evidence  P — Yes,  only  I  said  jast  now,  I  thought  the 
remaining  Welsh  water  was  hardly  quite  up  to  the 
standard. 


..,_.3.  Not  quite  equal  to  the  Birmingham  water  P — 
Tea,  and.  certainly  not  equal  to  the  Liverpool  water. 

28,897.  It  is  from  the  same  drainage  area,  is  it  not  P 
—Yes,  it  is  from  the  drainage  area  of  the  Wye. 


28.898.  I  think,  when  yon  were  giving  evidence  in  Sir 
the  Birmingham  case,  you  did  not  anticipate'  an^  of  JS.  Frank' 
these  terrible  consequences  to  the  people  of  Birmm^  f'tb 
hamP — I  have  not  said  anything  terrible,  I  think— I  p  j.'f  * 
hove  only  mentioned  diarrhcBa  at  Invemees.  ' 

28.899.  At  the  present  time>  are  samples  so  brought  6  Mar.  *99 

to  you  that  in  any  one  da^  yon  get  samples  of  all  the  

supply  which  is  oeing  given  to  London  by  the  com- 
panies P — I  do  not  quite  understands 

28.900.  Do  you  so  get  samples  from  the  various  com- 
panies that  yon  are  able  to  make  a  test  of  the  entire 
supply  which  is  being  given  to  Loudon  as  a  whole  P— 
Yes.  T  send  my  own  chief  assistant  to  collect  lite 
samples ;  he  always  collects  them.  I  do  not  get  them 
from  the  companies. 

28.901.  Is  your  system  such  that  you  collect  and 
analyse  at  the  same  time  samples-of  all  the  companies 
taken  in  one  day,  showing  what  the  total  supply  to 
London  is  ? — Yes,  in  one  or  two  days,  certainly. 

28.902.  Very  often  two  days  P— Yes. 

28.903.  More  often  than  notP — Yes,  except  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer.  The  day  is  not  always  long 
enough  .to  finish  the  collection  in  one  day. 

28.904.  Yott  said  that  one  of  the  recommendations 
that  yon  would  desire  to  see  carried  out  would  be  that 
each  company  had  a  senarate  filter  well  for  each  filter  P 
—Yes. 

28.905.  As  a  matter  of  &ot,  do  any  of  the  companies 
at  the  present  time  have  a  seporato  niter  well  for  every 
filter  P— Yes,  several  of  them  have,  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  Company,  for  instance. 

28.906.  Does  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company 
have  one  for  each  filter  P — I  think  for  each.  I  will  not 
be  quite  sure  whether  it  may  be  so  in  one  or  two  cases, 
but  1  always  oolleot  several  samples  there  and  also  at 

tbo  Kew  Hiver  and  East  London  CompanleQ'  works. 

28.907.  I  think,  speaking  from  recollection  of  what 
the  evidence  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Oompany 
was,  they  have  some  proportion  of  one  filter  well  to 
each  padr  of  filters  P— That  I  am  nos  aware  of.  The 
Qrand  Junction  also  have  separate  filter  wells. 

28.908.  There  are  several  of  the  companies,  at  least 
four  I  think,  which  take  a  considerable  number  ot 
filtisrs  into  each  filter  well  ? — ^Yes. 

28.909.  Taking  samples  from  those  filter  wells  of  the 
water  brought  from  several  filters,  of  course  you  cannot 
allocate  it  to  any  particular  filter— that  follows  P — ^Yes. 

28.910.  Do  you  consider  that  is  a  satisfactory  means 
of  testing  the  water  P — No.  I  have  said  that  I  consider 
it  would  be  better  that  each  filter  should  have  a 
separate  conduit,  so  that  a  bacteriological  examination 
could  be  mode  of  the  produce  of  each  filter  separately. 

28.911.  Would  you  say  that  such  a  test  made  from 
such  a  filter  well  wonld  enable  you  to  really  form  an 
opinion  of  the  water  which  was  being  sent  through- the 
actual  mains  P— Yes,  I  do. 

28»912.  Not  necessarily  P — ^Fairly  so,  but  not  neces- 
sarily ;  of  coarse,  one  filter  might  be  working  very 
badly,  and  the  others  Tery  well,  and  one  might  infer 
that  all  the  filters  were  working  badly  from  that. 

28,91S.  Bat,  on  tho  other  baud,  if  you  took  your 
samples  direct  from  the  filter  well  connected  only  with 
the  badly  working  filter,  you  would  allocate  the  ^vil  at 
once,  and  find  it  to  be  much  worse  than  if  you  had  dis- 
tributed it  over  one  or  two  P — Quite  so. 

88.914.  And  the  latter  yoa  have  already  said  yoa  do 
not  consider  a  satisfactory  method  of  doing  it  P — No,  I 
think  the  other  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

28.915.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  filters  pass 
through  a  certain  period  of  comparative  inefficiency,  for 
instance,  directly  after  they  have  been  cleaned  P — Yes. 

28.916.  They  are  not  efficionc  for  about  4S  hours,  are 
ihey  ? — Prom  24  to  48  hourt  they  wo  not  as  efficient  as 
they  aro  afterwards.  There  are  curiou>i  anomalies, 
however.  I  have  sometimes  had  water  from  a  newly 
started  filter  that  has  been  very  good,  but  as  a  rule,  1 
should  say  that  the  filtered  water  ought  not  to  be  used 
before  ^4  hours. 

28.917.  After  24  to  48  hours  they  work  at  a  normal 
rate,  for  about  three  weeks  generally  P —At  least,  I 
should  think  so. 

28.918.  Have  you  any  means  of  taking  tests  frcm  the 
filters  when  they  are  in  an  inefficient  ooztdition,  say 
during  that  24  hourtt  P— 1  could  do  it. 
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•Sir         28,919,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  yon  do  it  P— No,  as  a 
E  Frank-  matter  of  practice,  I  do  not.   I  mean  I  do  not  do  it 
land,      regnlarly,  bat  I  have  done  it  sometimeB. 

FM.S.       28,^20.  (Jfr.  Pemher.)  May  I  ask  one  question  with 

  regud  to  that  qnestion  of  Mr.  Freeman's  P  My  learned 

6  Hsr.'99.  fr^nd  talked  of  the  filterB  faeinginefficient  Tor  24  hours. 
"  Eavo  yon  any  cause  to  say  during  the  last  three  or 

four  yearSf  that  any  improper  water  has  been  sent 
down  for  consnmption  in  London  by  a  water  oompany  P 
— No.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  that  no  improper 
water  has  erer  been  sent  down  during  that  time — the 
last  three  or  four  years. 

28,921.  Is  there  any  great  di£Eerence  of  size  between 
the  pathogenic  microbe  imd  what  yon  call  the  harmless 
nucrobe  F — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 


(Chairman.)  What  do  they  differ  in  P— They 
differ  in  the  excreta  which  they  produce.  It  is  not  the 
microbes  that  do  the  mischief,  but  it  is  the  chemical 
compounds  which  they  excrete  which  poison  people 
who  take  these  microbes. 


28,928.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  How  do  you  recognige 
the  differenoe  between  one  microbe  and  another  is  it 
not  by  the  form  P — Partly  by  the  form,  and  partiy  by 
the  chemical  teats  applied  to  what  they  exczvte  to  ma 
liquid  in  which  they  are  llviug. 

28.924.  So  that  optical  examination  does  not  octaally 
tell  you  whether  yon  have  got  a  pathogenic  microbe 
but  you  have  got  to  apply  a  chemical  test  P — Not  quite' 
certainly,  at  least  J  should  be  very  sorry  to  he  quite 
positive  upon  an  optical  examination  about  apatibogenie 
organism. 

28.925.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  the  bacillus  coli  one  of 
the  wornt  P — No,  that  is  a  perfectly  harmless  microbe  ■ 
bub  your  Lordship  has  hit  upon  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  bacteriology.  It  is  exceptionally  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  a  bacillus  coli  and  a  typhoid 
bacillus,  they  are  very  nearly  alike. 

28.926.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tTphoid  monster  P  

The  badllus  typhi  abdominalis. 

28.927.  It  is  extremely  difficult  yon  say  to  distiDgnish 

between  them  P-~Tes,  it  is. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


:  [Adjonmod  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.] 
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BoBEBi  Lewis,  Esq. 

Cecil  Owen,  Seerelani. 


Mr.  Balfour  Biwitc,  Q.G.  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Claude  Saggallay,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kew  Bivcr  and  Sonthwark  and 

Yauxhall  Water  Companies. 
Mr.  Liiiler,  Q.C.^  and  Mr.  Letois  Coward,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Oompany. 
Mr.  Pemher,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Oonnsol  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Jnnotioa,  and  West  Middlesex 

Water  Companies. 

Sir  Joseph  Leeee,  Q.G.,  M.F.,'  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Council. 

Mr,  RicJcarda  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 

Lord  Bohert  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Gonnoil. 

Sir  Micliard  Nichohon  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 

Mr.  €f,  Pi-ioT  Ooldney  (Bemembrancor)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  vf  &i»  City  of  London. 

Mb.  Willux  Whitakxb,  F.B.S.,  called  and  examined. 


28.928.  {Gkairman.)  You  are  senior  officer  oE  the 
English  staff  of  t^o  Geological  Survey,  I  aoderstandP 
— ^I  was  till  2i  years  ago,  when  1  retired. 

28.929.  And  a  Fellow  of  tbe  Boyal  Society  and  of  the 
Geological  Society  P — Yes. 

38.930.  And  an  Associate  of  the  Institution  of  Oivil 
Engineers  ? — ^  ea.  . 

28.931.  You  were  a  witness  before  Lord  Balfour's 
Commisaion  P—  I  was. 

28.932.  (Mr.  Liiiler.)  At  tiie  request  of  the  Commis. 
sion,  were  yon  not  P — ^Partly,  and  partly  for  l^e  London 
County  Connoil. 

58.933.  (Chairman.)  That  Commission  appointed  yon 
to  make  certain  investigationa,  together  with 
Mr.  Topley  and  Mr.  Eoston  P — In  Kent  ohiefly — not 
only  in  Kent,  but  chiefiy  in  Kent. 

28.934.  You,  I  believe,  have  given  neat  attention  to 
the  water  bearing  strata  in  Kent  Yes,  for  a  great 
many  yearn  past. 

2&,9Ro.  And  yon  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  very  abundant  supply  of  water  there  P— Yes. 


28.936.  And  a  iparse  population  for  the  most  part  P 
— Yes,  away  from  the  towns;  on  the  Chalk  especiaBy 
there  is  a  very  sparse  population. 

28.937.  Have  yon  pepared  tables  aa  to  what  the 
percolation  unit  in  the  district  of  the  Kent  Company 

will  supply  P— Yes. 

28.938.  Let  me  first  understand  what  you  mean  by  a 
percolation  unitP—I  use  it  as  a  convenient  term  for 
calculating,  so  that  we  should  know  what  each  inoh  of 
rain&ll  percolating  might  yield  in  each  basin.  On  the 
bsre  Chalk  of  course  wd  hava  simply  to  mnllip^ 
the  number  of  squuv  miles,  bat  when  dealing  witii 
parts  where  the  Chalk  is  covered  other  beds,  it  is 
under  different  circumstances  and  a  less  quantity  gets 
in.  I  treated  snoh  as  of  half  area  so  as  to  get  it  all 
into  one  simple  figure. 

28.939.  What  is  an  inch  of  lainfoll  on  the  Chalk 
proper  over  a  squiure  mile  P— Of  course,  the  raiufkll 

vanes  in  places. 

28.940.  An  inch  is  an  inch,  I  snppose  P — ^Yes.  An 
inch  of  percolation  would  bo  M,000  g^lona  a  day  eadi 
inch  on  a  square  mile. 
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.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  &e  per  day  comes  iaP 
^Vat  is  each  inch  of  peroolation  ou  a  aqnare  mile. 

23.942.  {Uajor-QenBral  Seoit.)  Bo  yoa  mean  that 
Tonid  be  a  supply  of  40,000  gatlona  per  day  per  year  P 
-T«. 

28.943.  {Chairman.)  Then  there  must  go  on  to  be 
fresh  nnics  f — That  is  for  one  inch,  and  if  there  are 
tea  inohea  of  percolation  that  wonld  give  400,000  gallons 

per  day. 

28.944.  (Jlfr.  Mellor.)  Do  yon  mean  one  Inch  of  rain- 
fall percolates  one  inch  P — I  mean  one  inch  of  water 
percolating  into  the  Chalk. 

28.945.  How  far,  how  deepP — Of  conrse,  we- mean 
percolating  to  the  water  level  wherever  that  is. 

28.946.  (Ohainaan,)  What  pnasles  me  is  yonr  saying 
40,000  gallons  per  day— it  mnst  be  40,000  per  year  P— 

No. 

23.947.  How  do  yoa  mean  "a  day"?  Suppose  an 
iDcIi  of  rainfoU— that  percolates  into  the  Chalk  ? — 7es. 

28.948.  Ton  say  for  every  sqnare  mile  yoa  will  hare 
40,000  galloQS  P— A  day. 

28.949.  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  day"?— Every 
day  in  the  year. 

28.950.  (^aj or- General  Scott.)  It  is  sach  a  quantity 
prodnces  that  per  day  P — It  produces  at  the  rate  of 

40,1)00  gallons  per  day.  Of  conrse,  for  supply  purposes 
we  want  to  get  it  in  gallons  per  dayj  If  you  want  the 
total  quantity  of  the  inch  percolation  you  mnst  multiply 
the  40,000  by  36S,  that  is  all. 

28.951.  (Gkairman.)  Do  yon  mean  that  an  inch  of 
rainfall  falling  npon  the  Chalk  and  percolating  into 
the  Chalk  em^iea  in  it  365  times  '10,000  gallons  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  the  calculation.  It  is  not  my  calcnlation ; 
it  is  a  wejl  recognised  one,  and  it  is  always  taken. 

28.952.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  Chalk  is  covered 
with  beds  of  other  material  what  do  yon  take  as  yonr 
percolation  unit  P — As  a  rale  I  have  taken  it  at  aoont 
half. 

28.953.  Half  that  P— Yep,  I  have  halved  it. 

28.954.  That  is  20,000  gallons  a  day  ?— I  have  halved 
the  area  instead,  as  it  happens,  but  it  cornea  to  the 
same  thing. 

28.955.  Very  well,  we  understand  what  you  mean  P — 
Of  couriie,  that  is  only  a  rough  approximation. 

28.956.  How  has  it  been  ascertained  that  an  inch  of 
rainfall  will  produce  365  times  40,000  gallons  P—Au 
inch  of  rainfall  over  a  square  mile,  of  course,  is  a 
measurable  ouantity— measurable  in  cubic  capacity — 
and  it  is  then  turned  from  cubic  capacity  into 
gallons. 

28.957.  Do  yoa  assnme  that  the  whole  of  it 
percolates?  —  No,  I  am  not  saying  what  does  per- 
colate— I  do  not  say  an  inch  of  rainfall  means  an 
inch  of  percolation.  Vou  may  have  lU  ioches  a  year 
of  percolation,  or  8  inches,  or  6  inches,  or  anything, 

28.958.  {Major-Qeneral  Scott.)  What  havo  you  taken 
as  the  average  rainfall  iu  Kent  for  the  whole  year  P 
— I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  average 
rainfall;  it  varies  so  very  largely  in  different 
districts. 

28.959.  But  yoa  haTe  allowed  for  a  certain  amonnt 
of  peroolation  P— Yes. 

28.960.  What  Amotion  is  that  of  the  total  rainfall? 
—I  have  not  definitely  allowed  for  any  amonnt  of 
percolation.  I  have  put  tho  figures  in  surh  a  way 
that  whether  a  third  percolates,  or  half,  or  an  eighth, 
yon  can  easily  tell  what  the  amonnt  arailable  is ;  but 
I  should  certainly  not  allow  in  Kent  less  than  about 
a  third  of  the  rainfall. 

28.961.  Yon  hare  nssnmed  a  certain  number  of 
laches  in  your  total  of  percolation  ? — Yes. 

28.962.  And,  of  course,  that  has  a  relation  to  tho 
total  amount  of  rain&ll  P — The  total  amount  of  rain- 
fall varies  24  Or  25  inches,  I  believe,  up  to  30 
or  more.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  part  where 
ihe  observation  is  taken. 

28.963.  But  the  more  rainfall  the  mOro  percolation  P 
-~Ye3,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  greatest  per* 
eolation  is  at  the  spot  where  the  greatest  rainfall  is. 

28.964.  Not  at  all  p— The  more  rainfall  at  one  spot 
the  groater  percolation  does  not  always  follow ;  it 
depends  how  the  rain  falls  and  the  season  iu  which 
it  falls. 

I  98598.  ' 


28,965.  {Mr.  Mellar.)  What  do  you  allow  for  evapo- 
ration P — I  have  not  gone  into  t^t  question  specially. 


Mr.  W. 
Whtakar, 


28.966.  Then  I  cannot  quite  seo  what  this  evidence   

comes  to,  if  we  do  not  know  what  the  evaporation  is,  7  'gg 

and  if  wo  do  not  know  what  the  thiokness  of  the    j  !_ 

Chalk  isP— We  know  the  thickness  of  the  Chalk 
perfectly  well. 

28.967.  Or  how  much  the  rainfall  can  percolate  P — 
We  can  only  estimate  the  amonnt  of  peroolation. 

28«968.  Will  yon  tell  me  what  thiokness  of  Chalk  jov 
have  aasnmedp — In  Kent. 

28.969.  Yes  P— From  nothing  up  to  640  feet  in  the 
west  and  more  in  the  eastr— it  must  be  nothing  when  it 
ends  off,  uid  it  thickens  as  we  get  to  the  top.  We 
know  its  thickness  fairly  at  any  given  spot. 

28.970.  I  wish  you  wonld  give  me  an  instance — I  am 
really  trying  to  nnderstana  it  ? — I  will  give  yon  an 
instance  of  the  Hiickneas  of  the  Chalk  at  Crossness, 
under  the  Tertiary  beds — ^it  is  646  feet — and  at  Chatham 
it  is  680  feet. 

28.971.  680  feet  P— Yes,  it  is  never  less  in  Kent,  as 
far  as  I  know,  than  645  feet,  where  you  get  thu  whole 
thickness  from  top  to  bottom ;  but,  of  conrse,  yoa  do 
not  always  get  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Chalk. 

28.972.  How  deep  do  you  consider  that  the  rain  perco- 
lates from  day  to  day.  Supposing  yon  take  a  contmnoas 
rainfall  for  a  week,  do  yon  think  at  tho  end  of  the  week 
the  water  would  have  reached  the  water-bearing  strata 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Chalk  ? — That  depends  altogether 
on  where  the  rain  falls — whether  it  is  on  low  ground, 
or  whether  it  is  on  high  ground — it  mnst  vary  utterly 
and  entirely  according  to  position. 

23.973.  Take  it  on  high  ground P— Then  it  does  not; 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  longer. 

28.974.  I  want  yon  to  give  me  an  instance  P~rOn  tho 
high  ground  it  would  take  a  good  deal  longer  probably. 

28,976.  How  long  do  yon  think  it  would  take,  as- 
suming a  continuous  rainfall  for  a  week  P — You  cannot 
say ;  it  is  utterly  impossible,  no  man  can  get  nnder- 
groQud  to  see. 

28.976.  I  should  think  so  ?— You  cannot  possibly  toll 
that.  It  varies  aoaording  to  iina  bcaiity  in  infinite 
variation. 

28.977.  {Ma^or-Chnvrtd  8eott.)  One  justification  fur 
your  assamption  of  a  certain  percolation  must  be  the 
consideration  of  the  total  amount  of  rainfall  which  falls 
in  the  year ;  must  it  not  ? — Partly. 

28.978.  Therefore,  yon  must  take  that  into  con- 
sideration P — Yes. 

28.979.  When  you  put  down  a  certain  amount  of 
percolation^  you  must  have  in  your  mind  what  the  total 
amouut  of  rainf^l  in  the  year  is  ? — Yea.  I  think  you 
misunderstand  t  what  I  put  flrat  is  from  a  certain 
amount,  a  very  small  amount,  that  is  an  inch — taking 
that  as  a  unit — what  an  inch  percolation  will  do.  Ij; 
you  have  8  inches  percolation  in  the  year,  yon  have 
only  to  multiply  that  by  eight;  if  you  bare  10,  you 
have  only  to  multiply  it  by  10.  The  difficulty  is  to 
know  exaotly  the  amonnt  of  what  does  percolate — and 
we  do  not  know. 

28,960.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
do  yoa  assume  ptvoolatesP — ahould  say,  roughly— 
and  it  is  very  roughly — ^that  in  Kent  you  may  take 
about  one-third. 

28.981.  A  third?— Yes.    Of  oonrse,  mora  in  soma 
places,  and  less  in  others. 

28.982.  Then,  if  yon  have  3  inches  of  rainfall,  1  inch 
peixiolates  P — ^Yes.  Of  course,  one  3  inches  of  rainfall 
may  send  2  inches  in,  and  another  3  inches  falling  at 
another  season  of  the  year  may  har'dly  send  in  any~ 
it  may  all  evaporate,  or  get  soaked  up  by  vegetation. 
It  depends  entirely  on  the  pariod  of  the  year  when  it 
falls ;  for  instance,  the  summer  rain  does  not  do  much 
good  as  far  as  percolation  is  ooncemed. 

28.983.  Have  we  got  any  bit  of  firm  ground  on  which 
we  can  pnt  our  feet ;  is  there  any  proportion  of  rainfall 
that  we  can  take  safely  as  being  tho  amount  that  perco- 
lates P — I  should  say  in  Kent,  not  confining  one  s  self 
to  any  particular  area,  yon  can  fairly  take  somewhera 
about  a  third. 

23.984.  We  have  got  so  far  us  this — a  third  of  the 
rainfall  percolates,  and  every  inch  of  percolation 
represents  40,000  gallons  a  diqr  r^Yes. 

4A 
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BOTAL  COBOnSSION  ON  WATEB  SUPPLY: 


Mr.  W,  28,985.  Whftt  is  jonr  percolation  nnitr  as  yon  call 

WiuUdttr,  it  f — ^Mt  pe.-colation  unit  xa  what  that  40,000  ^llons  a 

F.B.S.  day  will  do  in  tuiy  given  are*.   Of  course,  1  want  to 

—  get  the  area,  and  I  have  to  multiply  the  40,000 

7  Uar.*  99  according  to  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  area. 

"  28,986.  Then  your  perooladon  unit  is  40,000  yallous 
a  day  per  square  inch  of  percolation  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  the  district  P — ^Yes,  allowing 
only  half  the  sqnare  miles  where  there  is  not  very 
free  access  to  the  Chalk;  there  I  reduce  the  area, 
instead  of  reducing  the  larger  figure. 

(Mr.  LitUer.)  Your  Iiordahip  anderstands  that  Ur. 
HThitaker  has  gone  into  each  separate  area  by  itself 
BO  as  to  arrive  at  his  total. 

28.987.  (Chairman.)  Yen.  We  will  gei.  the  totals 
tileatie  only;  let  us  take  the  area  of  the  Kent  Company's 
Siatrict.  what  do  yon  say  is  the  total  percolation  unit 
in  that  district  P — The  total  percolation  unit  seems 
somewhere  about  4,900,000  gftUons  in  tho  Kent  district. 

28.988.  In  the  present  diHtrict  of  the  Kent  Company  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  should  sav  there  is  one  dif^cnlty  there.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  their  district  their  boundary  goes  so 
very  irregularly  with  regard  to  the  watershed,  that  I 
simply  have  to  halve  the  watershed,  because  it  is 
impossiblo  to  tell  how  much  of  it  is  theirs,  and  how 
much  is  their  nraghbours. 

2U,969.  Veiy  well,  it  is  only  approximate  thenP— 

Yea. 

28.990.  That   4,900,000   gallons   is   per  unit  of 

percolation  ? — Yea. 

28.991.  Lord  Balfour's  Comxussion  spoke  of  seven 
inclieB  of  percolation  as  a  moderate  average;  what 
number  of  inches  of  percolation  have  you  adopted  P — 
in  my  tables  it  is  calculated  at  seven  incbes,  eight 
inches,  or  ten  inches ;  I  have  given  all  three.  My 
impression  is  that  seven  inches  is  too  low  for  Kent.  I 
will  not  say  it  is  too  low  for  some  other  Chalk  districts, 
but  in  Kenr.  I  should  not  like  to  estimate  under  eight 
inches  percolation. 

28,99:^.  We  will  take  it  on  the  seven  inch  basis,  that 
gives  you  whatP — llie  seven  inch  basis  gives  you 
pretty  nearly  34}  million  gallona ;  the  ei^t  inches 
over  39  million  gallons,  and  the  ten  inches,  of  course, 
over  49  million  gallons. 

28.993.  (Major-General  Scoti.)  That  would  be  on  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  of  the  percolated  rainfall 
was  obtainable  P — Yes,  that  is  the  result  of  percolation, 
not  the  result  of  pumping  or  the  raising  of  water, 
or  of  springs. 

28.994.  Therefore,  where  you  are  oonsidering  the 
question  of  getting  hold  of  the  water  by  means  of  wella, 
you  must  make  an  enormous  allowance  for  the  water 
which  passes  on  one  side  of  your  wells  or  under  your 
wella  9 — You  must  make  a  fair  allowance,  of  course,  it 
depends  on  the  works  you  undertake  how  much  of  it 
you  get. 

28.995.  And  even  if  you  makea  tunnel  foraconsider' 
able  length,  say  a  mile  or  two,  a  large  quantity  of  this 
water  that  yon  ralimate,  would  pass  over  the  tunnel  or 
Under  the  tunnel  P — I  think  if  a  tunnel  were  made  at 
a  proper  level  you  would  draw  the  water  into  it.  I 
think  that  very  much  would  not  pass  over  it. 

28.996.  Something  would  pass  under  it  P— That,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  depth  of  your  tannel.  If  yon 
put  your  tunnel  nt  a  proper  depth,  you  could  do  ic  at 
such  a  depth  that  you  would  leave  no  possible  natural 
oudall  for  the  water  to  go  out  by. 

28.997.  Aaanming  that  you  drove  a  tunnel  parallel 
to  the  Thames  at  a  proper  di^nce,  with  welu  sunk 
into  the  water-level,  what  depth  wouldyou  advise  P— 
If  yon  drove  a  tunnel  parallel  to  the  iWnes,  a  fidr 
way  off  it — I  do  not  mean  close  by  it — and  if  you  drove 
it  at  sea  level,  the  water  could  not  go  up  hill  over  that 
tunnel  to  the  Thames,  and  you  would  stop  all  inter  on 
its  way  to  the  Thames,  or  practically  all,  for  I  do  not 
say  what  might  happen  with  some  smi^  ohannel  or 
fisBore. 

28.998.  Water  would  rise  into  the  Thames  up  hill  as 
n  were,  assuming  it  were  und^  pressure  P — Tea,  but 
by  your  tunnel  and  pumping  you  relieve  (hat  pressure, 
and  you  give  it  an  easy  exit  at  once. 

(Major-Getutal  Bcoti.)  Yon  do  not  know  that,  that 
is  b  questioUf 

28.999.  (Chairman.)  Might  not  some  of  it  mn  under 
your  tunnel  and  under  the  Thames  and  so  away  into 


BssexP— No,  beoaoae  the  water  fhim  Essex  is  coming 
into  the  Thames  in  the  same  way  and  there  ia  an 
opposing  stream — that  is  what  happens. 

29.000.  1  thought  there  was  a  theory  that  the  Chalk 
dipjKd  right  away  under  the  Thames  into  EaaexP— 

Yes,  and  it  rises  again. 

39.001.  There  is  another  rise  on  the  other  side  P— Yes. 
I  do  not  think  the  mere  dip  alone  of  the  beds  is  enough 
to  account  for  tke  flow  of  water. 

29.002.  YoD  have  given  us  figures  varying  fmm  34} 
million  gallons  a  day  to  49  million  gallons  a  da^  odd, 
is  that  from  the  Ohalk  idone  in  the  Kent  district  P— 
Yob  that  is  firom  the  chalk  alone. 

29,00U.  What  is  your  percolation  unit  for  the  Clreen- 
sand  district  P— The  Lower  Qreensand  is  as  a  rule  a 
much  more  permeable  formation  than  the  Chalk.  I 
mean  that  water  goes  in  more  quickly,  and  therefore  I 
should  be  inolinoa  to  allow  a  rather  largv  amount  of 
percolation  there.  If  prou  allow  7  inches  in  the  Chalk 
you  ought  to  allow  9  inches  for  the  Greensand,  if  yon 
allow  8  inches  for  tho  Ch^  perhaps  10  inches  for  the 
Qreensand — and  I  think  that  would  be  veiy  moderate 
for  that.  Of  course,  the  Greensand  having  a  smaller 
area  of  outcrop,  you  would  not-  get  so  much  {rom.  it  sa 
from  the  Chalk — I  think  in  the  Kent  «rea  you  would 
get  about  9  million  gallons. 

29.004.  (Ifr.  MeUor.)  How  does  the  Greensand  lie 
with  regard  to  the  Chalk  P — Below  it  and  separated 
from  it  oy  a  fairly  thick  mass  of  clay^-the  Gault— so 
that  the  two  are  totally  independent. 

29.005.  That  ia  just  what  I  want  to  know,  can  you 
give  me  the  thickness  of  the  olayP— The  thiokneKS  of 
&e  Gault  varies  from  10  to  200  feet  or  more  in  Kent. 

29.006.  As  much  as  that  P— There  is  plenty  of  it. 

29.007.  I  snppoBo  you  find  the  Greensand  full  of 
water  in  plaoM  P— Te8»  sometimeB. 

29.008.  You  would  say  that  of  all  strata,  the  Greeu- 
sand  ia  the  water  bearing  stratum  would  you  notP — No. 
I  would  prefer  the  Chalk  myself. 

29.009.  You  do  ? — ^Yes  it  is  a  muoh  safer  and  more 
steady  supply  as  a  rule. 

29.010.  The  water  will  follow  the  Greenauid  in  all 
directions,  will  it  not,  up  and  down,  whereas  it  will  not 
follow  the  Chalk  in  the  same  way? — Yea,  very  much 
the  same  way ;  there  will  be  little  local  differences,  but 
very  much  the  same  laws  would  goverc  them  except 
that  in  the  Chalk  the  water  flows  largely  along  planes 
of  fissures,  whereas  in  most  parts  of  the  Lower  Green- 
sand it  would  flow  along  the  bedding  or  through  the 
pores  of  the  rock.  'J'bat  is  the  difference,  but  the 
practice  result  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  though 
It  would  be  arrived  at  by  a  alightly  different  process. 

29.011.  {Chairmaai:)  To  aam  up,  adding  these  9 
millions  in  the  Greensand  to  the  quantity  you  hoye 
given  us  from  the  Chalk  that  would  make  a  quantity 
varying  from  43  to  59  million  gallons  a  day? — Yes 
practically  and  roughly  speaking. 

29.012.  Obtainable  if  you  can  catoh  it  P— Yes. 

29.013.  With  the  difficulties  that  General  Scott  has 
pointed  out  P— Of  course ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  Uist 
in  tbe  case  of  the  Lower  Greensaad  the  diiBcnlties  are 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  Chalk. 

29.014.  Now.  taking  Kent,  outside  the  Company's 
district,  what  quantity  of  water  do  you  find  there.  1 
will  take  that  more  brieflv  P — There  is  just  a  little  piece 
in  tbe  Kent  Oompany'a  district,  that  is  the  Plnmstead 
part  of  their  works,  that  are  in  a  separate  area.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  how  they  get  their  water — I  think 
there  and  at  Deptford  they  are  really  getting  it  from 
the  great  sheet  of  Chalk  under  tbe  liondon  Basin,  and 
do  not  depend  wholly  on  the  watershed  in  their 
immediate  area.  In  all  probability  that  would  add  to 
it,  but  we  cannot  tell  for  certuu.  There  are  things 
that  occur  there  that  make  me  think  that  sometimes 
more  is  pumped  out  of  the  Bavensboame  than  should 
ever  get  into  it.  without  allowing  that  it  gets  in  at  the 
aides  from  another  area. 

29.015.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  that  is  drawn 
now  from  Plumstead  and  Deptford  ? — Nine  million 

gallons,  I  am  told,  from  the  two.    There  ia  very 
ttle  from  Plumsteaid.  I  take  it,  say  eight  millioBB  from 
Deptford ;  Plumstead  is  outside. 

29.016.  Eight  million  gallona  a  day  P — Yes,  from 
Deptford.   I  am  speaking  of  the  day.  Then  ia  the 
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BaveiiBbDnruo  area  there  are  the  Shortlanda  Works, 
Tfhioh  gel  two  million  gallons  a  day ;  and  bMidea  ^t 
Siere  *re  the  Orordon  Works,  the  resnlt  of  which  « 
thatwmotimes  folk  are  getting  11  million  gallons  a 
dftv  oat  of  the  BaveDBbonine  area,  which,  according  to 
my  estimate,  is  more  Hum  gets  into  it. 

29  017  (Mr.  Mdlor.)  That  is  from  the  Chalk,  as  I 
imdwstand  P— From  the  Chalk  whoUy. 

29.018.  None  of  these  wells  are  in  the  GreenBandP— 
HSo. 

29.019.  (ChMrman.)  Are  these  quantities  that  you 
have  just  been  giving  us  for  Deptford  Plmnstead  and 
Croydon  included  in  your  total  of  60  miUion  gallons, 
or  toe  they  oTer  and  above  P— Yes,  they  are  included. 

29.020.  Then  why  did  we  bother  ourselTes  about 
them  P— I  bog  your  pardon. 

29  021  [Mr.  Litlh)  .)  Are  those  quantities  included 
invom-  total?— Practically,  except  for  Deptford  pre- 
Boiably  getting  an  extra  supply  from  water  which  does 
not  fell  mto  the  Kavensboume.  I  think  that  it  gets 
some  of  its  supply  outside  the  Ravensboume,  though  it 
ia  in  it— so  much  of  course  of  that  would  be  additional 
to  the  60  millions.  It  is  utterly  indeterminable,  and  1 
cannot  say  how  mnoh  there  is.  but  I  beUevo  there  is  a 
luge  amount  gbt  in  that  iray. 

29.022.  (Okairman.)  Will  yon  give  us,  .sbortly,  the 
total  amoont  of  water  that  yon  think  wUl  be  found 
outside  the  Kent  Company's  district  in  the  rest  of  the 
county  P— Do  you  mean  in  the  whole  of  Kent  f 

29  023  Yes  P— In  the  whole  of  Kent,  I  take  it  that 
Uifi  Chalk  would  yield  about  ISO  million  gallonB  a  day 
outside  the  Kent  Company's  district-something  over 
that— I  am  putting  it  in  round  figures  mstead  of 
potting  it  in  me  odd  ones. 
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29,024.  (Mr.  LUtter.)  Is  the  6flriire  158,700,000?— Yes. 
that  is  it,  bnt  I  pat  it  at  J  .SO  minions  roughly. 

29,(^2fi.  {Chairman.)  That  includes  both  the  Chalk   ^ 

and  the  Grreensand  outside  the  Kent  Company's  dis-  ^  . 
triotP— Yes,  that  w  inolnding  the  Chalk  and  the  ' 
Greensand. 

29.026.  (Mr.  Pembet:)  It  brings  the  Chalk  and  the 
Greensand  up  to  196,000  P— That  is  with  a  larger  per- 
colation. I  prefer  to  stand  on  the  lower  amoont  of 
percolation ;  it  is  safer. 

29.027.  (Chairman.)  That  is  aesuming  eight  inches 
of  percolation  P— That  is  aesuming  eieht  inches  for  the 
Chalk  tt&d  10  inohes  for  the  Greensand. 

29.028.  That  brings  you  up  to  150  millions  P— Some- 
thing over  150  millions. 

(Jlfr.  Pmib»r.y  207  millions  altogether. 

29.029.  (Ghavrman.)  150  millions  and  60  millions 
would  be  210  millions  altogether  ?  — Yes,  roughly, 
tiiereabouts. 

29.030.  (Mr.  Melim:)  Do  I  nnderstaud  you  to  suggest 
that  it  ia  possible  to  get  all  that  quantity  of  water  P — 
No,  I  do  not  say  it  is  possible  to  get  all  of  it ;  I  say  it 

is  possible  to- get  a  great  deal  of  it. 

29.031.  How  much,  roughly  speaking— I  only  want 
your  opinion  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say. 
Underground  water  is  such  a  very  doubtful  subject 
that  it  is  very  diffionlt  to  attempt  to  say,  but  a  very 
large  amount  certainly  can  be  got. 

29.032.  Could  you  get  half  of  it,  do  you  think?— Yes, 
I  should  think  so— of  course  with  extensive  works. 
Nearly  half  of  the  60  millioiiB  is  got  by  the  Kent  Com- 
pany already,  and  there  are  other  supplies  as  well. 
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29  033.  (Major-Gmeral  Scott.)  Yon  are  increasing 
the  capacity  of  your  reservoirs  at  Molesey,  1  under- 
stand Yes. 

29.034.  Are  you  aotaaUy  doing  thisP— We  are  now 
nuaing  the  banks  of  the' existing  reservoirs  for  a 
capacity  of  60  million  gallons. 

29.035.  How  many  days'  supply  of  your  present 
average  daily  supply  will  the  reservoiM  otmtam 
when  that  work  is  completed  ?— Fourteen  days  I  pat 

it  at. 

29.036.  What  will  be  the  depth  of  ^atef^"^^ 
resemiirsP  — Twenty-three  feet  wiH  be  the  total 

depth. 

29.037.  When  the  banks  are  completed  P— Yes. 

29  038.  What  depth  do  you  consider  it  is  necessary 
to  discard  to  prevent  disturbance  of  mnd  and  so  on, 
when  drawing  the  water  off  P— Konr  feet. 

29,039.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  allowanoe  P— Yes.  in 
our  case. 

29  040.  When  were  your  reservoirB  last  cleaned  P— 
One  was  cleaned  three  years  ago.  We  dean  each  of 
them  periodically  every  eight  years ;  we  clean  one  everv 
two  years,  and  bnt  for  the  extension  of  reservoirs  work 
now  in  hand,  one  would  have  been  cleaned  in  the 
aatumn  of  1898. 

29  041  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  deposit  of  two 
years*  skimentP— Wo.  of  eight  years;  it  takes  eight 
years  for  each  reservoir  to  require  cleaning. 

29,042.  You  mean  that  every  reservoir  is  cleaned 
once  in  eight  years  P— Yes. 

29  043.  What  is  the  amount  of  sediment  that  is  found 
in  a  reswvoir  P— Of  dried  sediment,  one  inch. 

29,044.  And  in  the  state  it  was  in  when  it  was 
actaally  taken  out  P— Dried,  one  inch. 

29  045.  It  was  dried  when  it  was  taken  oat,  was  it  P 
—Yes    We  really  can  take  it  out  in  no  other  form, 
we  have  to  let  it  dry.  It  was  thoroaghly  drained. 
20,046.  That  is  eight  years'  deposit  H— Yes. 
gifr.  MelUyr.)  Thac  was  solidified. 
20  0*7  (Major-General  Scoit.)  Yes.   Do  you  think 
you  would  find  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
Crater,  supposing  yon  drew  it  off  within  that  depth  of 
foor  feet,  would  there  be  a  difEerence  m  the  quality  of 
the  water  from  that  which  lies  higher  in  the  reaervoirP 
—Yes,  it  would  block  our  filters,  I  tiiink. 


20.048.  There  would  be  in  snspension,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  a  quantity  of  sediment  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  treat  on  filters  P— It  would  mean  cleaning 
the  filters  more  often. 

20.049.  It  would  not  be  economical,  at  any  rate  P — 
No.  it  would  be  precipitated  on  the  snrface  of  the 
filters,  but  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  about  it 
except  more  often  cleaning. 

29.050.  I  observe  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  closing 
your  intake  at  intervals  P — That  is  so. 

29.051.  With  what  object  do  yon  do  that  P— To 
exclude  flood  water. 

29.052.  Why  do  you  radude  flood  water  P— In  Hie 
first  place,  to  take  it  mto  1^  reservoirs  means  a 
greater  amount  of  matter  in  suspension  which  has  to 
be  deposited,  and  in  the  next  plaoe  it  means  more 
often  cleaning.  Again,  the  water  becomes  coloured 
by  taking  it  in  and  filtration  wiU  not  wholly  take  that 
colour  out.  If  it  can  be  avoided  it  is  better  in  my 
opinion. 

29.053.  You  find  that  if  you  do  not  close  the  intakes 
yon  get  water  which  you  cannot  treat  so  satisfactorily 
as  you  can  the  water  in  the  rivei*  when  it  is  low  P — 
Certainly,  it  is  so.  , 

29.054.  You  are  not  able  to  overcome  the  inferiurit? 
of  the  flood  water  if  yon  morely  treat  it  by  filtration  P— 
No,  my  opinion  is  uiat  if  you  take  flood  water  in  you 
must  have  reservoirs  to  let  it  in  the  first  place  settle. 
It  moans  one  thing  or  the  other — it  means  either  more 
filtration  or  more  reservoirs. 

29.055.  Sven  now  do  you  find  that  flood  water  when 
treated  by  filtration  or  in  any  other  way  at  your  com- 
mand shows  that  it  has  been  flood  water  in  Uio  filtered 
result  P  What  I  mean  ia  if  you  are  Ideating  flood  water 
do  yon  fi*nd  in  the  result  a  trace  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  flood  water  P — On  the  filters  do  you  mean  ? 

29.056.  No,  in  tiie  water  delivered  P— Only  by  colour. 

29.057.  Is  that  all  f— That  is  all,  and  that  is  very 
slight  indeed. 

29.058.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  Do  yon  think  it  ia 
necessary  that  the  reservoirs  sliould  be  cleansed  every 
eight  years  P— Not  absolutely  necessary — certainly 
not. 

29.059.  But  it  is  your  practice  to  do  so  P— It  is  our 
waotioe  to  do  so.  It  is  dealing  with  a  l^[e  quantity 
of  stuff.  When  yon  take  an  inch  of  BtnfT  over  eight 
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acres,  we  get  Bomething  like  oTer  a  1,000  yards  to  deal 
with,  and  we  want  a  larfie  area  of  gronndto  deposit  it 
OH.  It  is  better  to  get  it  away  in  small  qnantities— at 
least  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

29.060.  And  do  you  think  it  in  necessary  to  leave  as 
much  as  4  foet  in  tho  reservoirs,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  drawn  below  that  point  P— To  draw  lower  than  that, 
in  onr  case,  starta  the  matter  in  snspension  which  is 
largely  liquid,  and  draws  with  the  suction. 

29.061.  Then  you  consider  a  considerable  allowance 
for  bottom  water  necessary  P— I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  in  all  cases.   It  largely  depends  upon  the 

Eosition  of  the  ontlet  pipe,  which  might  be  under  the 
o*;tom  of  the  reservoirs  if  the  reservoirs  were  kept 
clean,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  some  water  in, 
though  not  so  much  as  4  feet  in  all  cases.  We  have  a 
very  powerful  engine  by  which  we  draw  the  water 
from  the  reservoirs;  the  suction  is  laid  into  the 
reservoirs :  and  this  ensine  will  pump  something 
like  16  millions.  That  is  a  great  draught  from  a 
reservoir,  and  such  a  draught  sots  up  a  movement  in 
tho  matter— it  is  partly  sediment  and  partly  water. 

29.062.  (Jlfr.  MtlUr.)  Are   the  bottoms  of  yonr 
reservoirs  paved  ? — No. 

29.063.  What  does  the  bottom  of  tho  reservoir  consist 
of  p— Ballast— grarol . 

29.064.  Loose  gravel  P— Ballast,  oxoBrated  to  the 
required  depth  only.  The  bottom  is  not  otherwise 
formed. 

29.065.  Only  excavated  P— Tog,  but  made  watertight 
by  puddle  walls  all  round— into  the  natural  puddle. 

29.066.  There  is  no  puddle  on  the  bottom  P— No. 

29.067.  Do  yon  dig  out  an  inch  of  solidified  matter  P 
—We  take  it  off  the  surface  of  the  gravel.  ' 

29.068.  I  suppose  every  time  you  clean  it  you  deepen 
the  reservoir  in  that  way  P — Very  slightly,  indeed. 

29.069.  (Ofcotrman.)  How  do  you  keep  your  water  in 
the  reservoir  if  yon  do  not  paddle  the  bottom  ?  Why 
does  it  not  escape  ?—  We  hato  puddle  walls  all  round. 

29.070.  Bat  what  abont  tho  bottom  P^These  paddle 
walls  all  round  go  down  to  the  clay. 

29.071.  How  deep  below  the  bottom  of  your  reserroir 
IB  the  clay  P— 12  feet. 

29.072.  So  that  you  have  got  12  feet  of  gravol  into 
which  tho  water  in  the  reservoir  can  sink  P~Approxi- 
mately  so. 

29.073.  (3fr.  KeHor.)  ])o  yon  OTer  wash  that  gravel, 
or  change  it,  or  do  anything  to  it  at  all  ? — No. 

29.074.  (Chairman.)  Your  allowanco  of  4  feet  for 
bottom  water  out  of  a  total  depth  of  23  feet  is  very 
iicarly  oTic-fifth  P—Ycs,  that  is  so  so  far  as  depth  is  con- 
ceriic'l.  I'lit  with  regard  to  capacity,_of  tho  19.)  millions, 
tho  4  Icct  would  only  equal  ono-cigoth  part,  because 
tho  form  of  tho  rcsor\(:i  -8  is  like  n  saucer,  and  the 
lower  4  fccb  would,  takun  at  its  mean  dopth,  be  but 
ono'faalf  the  area  of  tho  upper  portions. 

29.075.  (Ma/or- General  8coH.)  In  the  case  of  your 
reservoir  you  constantly  take  in  wattr  of  different 
quality,  do  you  not — of  course  tho  rivor  varies  in 
quality  P— Yes,  that  is  so,  and  it  is  bonnd  to  do  so. 

29.076.  You  sometimes  have  to  take  in  water  that  is 
to  a  certain  extent  turbid,  have  you  not  ?— Yes. 

29.077.  You  oannot  help  it  P— We  cannot  help  it. 

29.078.  That  water  has  to  settle  down  in  the  water 
that  is  in  tho  reservoir,  and  it  takes  a  considorablo  time 
to  do  that,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

29.079.  I  mean,  the  coarser  particles  would  fall  very 
rapidly,  but  the  finer  particles  of  clay,  and  so  on,  would 
take  a  very  coosiderablo  time  to  get  down  the  30  feet, 
or  whatever  it  was.  in  tho  reservoir  ? — It  will  not  go 
down  solid  at  all ;  it  will  remain  in  suspension,  but 
thickened  together — closed  up. 

29,0S0.  It  takes  a  considerable  time  to  got  down, 
uaes  it  not  ?— It  will  not  do  it  in  the  water :  it  only 
becomes  a  solid  mass  when  the  water  is  drawn  from  it. 
Then  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  dry, 

29.081.  Boally  it  never  does  actually  settle  in  the 
water  P—Ko,  not  in  the  water. 

29.082.  There  ia  a  certain  quantity,  a  certain  stratum 
irhi(^  is  a  mixture  of  secument  and  water^  the 
bottom  of  tise  nserroir  P— Yes. 


29,063.  And  it  rises  to  a  certain  height  from  the 
bottom  P-— Yes. 

29,084.  At  any^  rate,  with  every  quantity  of  water 
you  take  in,  yon  take  that  sediment  in— do  you  pump  it 

on  to  the  suifaco  P — I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question, 

29,086.  Do  you  take  that  water  in  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  your  reservoir  P — Yes. 

29.086.  That  sediment  has  to  travel  down  whatever 
depth  of  water  there  may  be  ? — Yes. 

29.087.  And  a  auccossicn  of  these  periods  of  pamping 
goes  on,  does  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

29,088-  I  mean  to  say,  every  time  you  take  in  water 
that  sediment  has  to  fall  P — Quite  so. 

29,083.  So  that,  usually  speaking,  the  bottom  part  of 
tho  reservoir  would  be  in  the  worst  condition  P — That 
must  be  so. 

29.090.  {3fr.  MeUor.)  How  are  yonr  puddle  walls 
supported ;  are  they  supported  by  masonry,  or  brick- 
work, or  what  P — By  neither ;  the  trenches  are  oscava. 
tions  into  the  earth,  and  the  puddle  is  put  in  to  join 
up  with  the  maiden  clay;  it  is  a  trench  made  right 
throngh,  and  the  clay  filled  in. 

29.091.  Is  tho  reservotr  dug  out  like  a  basin  P— It  is 
in  part  dng  out  and  in  part  made  up  by  banks. 

29.092.  Do  your  hanks  come  above  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  ground ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  ?— 

Yes. 

29.093.  How  much  above  the  surface  of  tho  sur- 
ronnding  ground— I  do  not  want  an  accurate  figure,  I 
only  want  an  idea  P — ^An  average  of  10  feet.  The  land 
is  not  all  one  level,  but  it  la  an  average  of  ahout 
10  feet. 

29.094.  (3fr.  Be  BocTs  Porter.)  When  this  addition  is 
made  that  you  spoke  of  just  now  with  reference  to  tho 
deepening  of  the  reservoir?,  how  many  days'  supply 
will  you  have  in  your  reservoirs  P — rourtoen  days. 

29.095.  Fourteen  days  when  they  are  completed  P — 

Yes. 

29.096.  {Ma jor-General  Scott.)  Can  yon  giro  us  shortly 
a  description  of  the  ocustinction  of  your  tiltors ;  I  moan 
the  thickness  of  the  material,  and  the  order  in  which 
the  material  is  placed  P— Yes.  You  are  asking  mo  for 
tho  formation  of  the  filtering  medium  P 

29.097.  Yes  P— Tho  bottom  of  the  filters  is  concrete, 
and  upon  that  concrete  bottom  is  laid  drain  pipes,  and 
above  the  drain  pipes  and  between  tho  drain  pipes  is 
laid  lar^e  atores,  forming  a  reservoir  for  water  which 
will  ultimately  got  into  tne  pipes  ;  above  that  again  is 
a  smaller  medium,  and  so  on  until  it  gets  to  sach  a 
small  BiTB  that  it  carries  the  sand — some  Thames  sand 
in  most  oases,  and  the  Thames  sand  in  o^r  coses 
carries  sea  sand. 

29.098.  Do  you  have  tho  coarser  sand  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  finer  sea  sand  at  tho  top  P — That  is  so. 

29.099.  Aro  you  placing  sea  sand  on  all  yonr  filters, 
or  do  you  propose  to  place  sea  sand  on  all  your  filters  ? 
— ^Yes,  we  are  at  work  on  that  now.  In  somo  coses  I 
am  screening  the  Thames  sand  to  make  it  as  fino  as  the 
sea  sand. 

29.100.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  sandP— Tho  total 
depth  uf  tho  sand  will  average  about  3  fcot  3  inefaos. 

29.101.  What  is  tho  smallest  depth  to  which  yon 
reduce  it  by  taking  the  top  layer  off  when  cleaning 
the  filter? — It  would  probably  run  down  to  2  feet 
9  inches.  We  tako  6  inches  off,  as  a  rule,  before  we 
make  it  up. 

29.102.  Will  you  describe  the  method  of  charging 
your  filter  with  water  when  you  are  about  to  bring  it 
mto  use  P — ^We  charge  the  filteir  from  underneath  -witii 
filtered  water. 

29.103.  You  allow  the  water  to  enter  into  the  gravel  P 
—We  reverse  the  order  of  things  and  make  what  is 
usually  the  outlet  the  inlet.  We  fill  up  the  whole  of 
tho  interstices  in  the  filtering  material  until  it  over- 
flows the  surface  and  becomes  at  a  level  soino  inch 
above  the  inlets ;  then  we  open  the  inlets  trom  the 
■  reservoirs  at  Molesey. 

29.104.  You  obtain  a  layer  of  water  on  the  snifaoe  of 
the  filter  1^  bringing  it  in  at  the  bottom  and  allofring 
it  to  flow  upwards  P— That  is  my  mu^  of  workinff  the 
filters. 


29,105.  Having  obtained  a  layer  of  water  on  the  top 
oftbefiltpryontl^adiQitwfbter  (tfm  like  nsemnrs 
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•t  the  top  by  the  usnal  inlet  bo  that  it  f»1lB  on  a  ousbion  P 
.-Thai  18  it. 

29.106.  And  does  not  diaturb  the  sand  P— Yes. 

29.107.  Is  that  the  object?— That  is  what  it  is  done 
for. 

29.108.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  filtered  water  that  yon  let 
in  firet  P— That  is  so. 

29.109.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  The  water,  as  I  nnderstuid,  is 
fihered  as  it  comes  in  P— Ko. 

29.110.  Ab  it  goes  out  P-^As  it  goes  ont. 

29.111.  {Major-Omeral  BeoH.)  When  you  have  arrived 
Bt  that  stage  yon  have  a  body  of  water  on  the  filter ; 
what  depth  is  the  water  p— Over  4  feet ;  call  it  4  feet. 

29.112.  Then  do  you  allow  an  interval  before  you 
actually  filter  the  water  for  the  subsidence  P— Yes,  1 
allow  12  hours  for  the  operation  of  filling  it  up,  and  I 
allow  12  hours  after  it  is  filled  up  to  allow  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  sand,  if  it  has  been  re-sanded.  If 
the  bed  has  been  re-sanded,  I  never  start  a  filter  to 
work  under  13  hours,  so  that  the  sand  may  be  brought 
down  solid,  and  rendered,  as  I  think,  more  fit  to  filter 
the  water. 

29.113.  Do  vou  allow  any  interval  fbr  the  formation 
of  a  skin  on  ^e  sand."— No,  that  would  bo  waiting  too 
long ;  we  should  not  gee  it  in  our  case,  it  would  take  a 
kmg  time  to  get  a  covering  on  the  sand. 

29.114.  You  know  that  it  has  been  recommended  that 
TOU  should  allow  a  certain  interval  for  the  formation 
of  a  skin  or  file,  partly  clay,  partly  Tegetable  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand  P— Yes,  that  has  been 
recommended,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  impraoticablo. 

29.115.  {Chairman.)  Why  impracticable;  beoanse 
yon  cannot  afford  to  wait  ?— i  think  that  the  film  would 
not  form.  The  film  can  only  form  with  the  procefs  (J 
filtration.  The  amount  of  water  that  is  put  on  and 
held  on  to  allow  the  film  to  form  would  not  be  Bufflcient  i 
it  might  all  be  prooipitated  and  subside,  and  still  the 
alter  would  be  well  open. 

29.116.  {Mr.  Da  Bock  Porter.)  After  the  filter  has 
been' charged  it  is  used  continuously,  I  suppose  P— Yes, 
that  is  eo. 

29.117.  What  is  the  nsual  duration  of  life  of  a  filter 
till  it  hBB  to  be  cleaned  P— Nine  weeke,  as  a  rule,  ours 

will  go. 

29.118.  {Chairman.)  And  then  you  wash  the  sandP— 
YeB.  Then  ihe  filter  is  Bkimmod  and  the  sand  washed 
and  used  again. 

29.119.  {Major-Oenmral  Scott.)  What  is  your  maximum 
speed  of  filtration  P— I  endeavour  to  keep  it  under 
4  inches  per  hour. 

29.120.  What  is  that  in  gallons  per  square  foot  per 
hour'?— 2-08  gallons. 

29  121.  Is  that  your  maximum  i*ate  of  filtration  ? — It 
is  raroly  exceeded.  It  sometimes  happens  that  wo  are 
bound  to  have  two  filters  off  at  ono  time,  one  for 
ro-sanding  and  one  for  cleaning,  then  at  thcwo  times  it 
may  exceed  it  but  it  never  gets  beyond  2J. 

26.122.  What  is  the  longest  time  that  your  filter  will 
last  without  clogging  up?— I  have  had  them  rnn  for 
16  weeks. 

29.123.  What  is  the  shortest  time? — Another  time  I 
bavo  had  them  run  for  6  weeks  only~5,  6  and  7  weeks. 

29.124.  Is  that  the  shortest  time  that  a  filter  has 
taken  to  become  clogged  P — I  do  not  think  I  have  had 
any  filter  go  less  than  5  weeks. 

29.125.  Tou  have  never  had  them  rnn  less  than  5 
weeks  P— ^?o. 

29.126.  That  I  anpiwse  is  doe  to  the  fact  that  yon 
hare  got  reservoirs  of  considerable  size  P— I  expect 
that  is  BO. 

29.127.  {Mr.  Be  Bach  Farter.)  But  during  a  good 
part  of  the  year  yon  have  to  let  the  water  straight  in 
on  to  the  filters  have  you  not,  out  of  the  river,  and  you 
do  not  take  it  all  from  your  storage  P— Never.  AU  the 
water  comes  from  onr  reservoirs  from  Moles^  tu 
Surbiton. 

29.128.  Ib  is  all  stored  before  ib  is  put  on  P— It  is  all 
stored  and  it  is  all  circulated.  If  the  water  is  very 
bad  we  circulate  the  water  through.  We  have  four 
reservoirs  and  the  water  is  taken  from  the  river  and 
put  into  one  of  those  reservoirs  and  it  is  circulated 
thipu^  tl^  whple  ionr  of  them  before,  i|  is  drawn  out. 
I  rare^  know  » time  Trben  the  ^urfitee  pf  t|w  water  on 
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the  filters  caunot  be  seen  when  covered  by  the  water  Mr. 
from  Moleaey — the  cases  are  rare.  jR*  Mack. 

29.129.  (MajOT'General  Scott.)  What  is  the  largest  7  TAar.  '99 
amount  of  water  that  you  have  to  pasB  in  the  day  ' , 
through  your  filters  collectively  P — I  dionld  put  it  at 

14  millions. 

29.130.  It  never  goes  to  as  much  as  15  millions  I 
suppose  P — I  think  not,  becanse  in  the  case  of  the  supply 
requiring  that  or  larger  quantities  for  a  few  houra,  ib 
would  be  got  by  reduciDg  the  level  of  the  Trater  in  the 
Fntnegr  fiUwed  water  reservoirs. 

29,1S1.  What  is  the  smalleat  rate  of  filtration  that 
you  allow  to  occur  before  you  discard  the  filter  for  the 

purpose  of  cleaning  it     About  ono  and  a  half  gallouB, 

29.132.  One  and  a  half  gallons  per  square  loot  per 
hour  P — YeB.  It  would  not  do  to  let  them  run  longer 

in  my  case. 

29.133.  Then  considering  that  your  filters  are  varying 
in  rate  of  filtration  from,  bb  you  say,  2*08  gallons  per 
square  foot  per  hour,  to  1^  gallons  per  square  foot 
per  hour,  the  average  rate  must  be  something  between 
those  two  P — Four  of  the  filters  would  be  doing  tho 
four  inches — that  is  2*08 ;  one  would  be  ofi',  and  that 
would  leave  three  filters  or  three-sevenths  doing 
sufficient  bo  make  up  the  average  of  one  and  a  half. 

29.134.  Then  you  are  never  on  any  occasion,  as  far 
as  your  reoollection  goes,  obliged  to  exceed  2}  gallons 
per  square  foot  per  hour  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  oaae. 

29.135.  I  suppose  yon  have  read  in  the  Be  port  of 
Lord  Baltoar'B  GommiSBion  Ikom  paragraphs  that  refer 
to  filtration  utd  the  regulations  required  for  filtration  P 
—Yes. 

29.136.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  recommenda- 
tion;  do  you  agree  with  it? — Yes,  fairly,  on  the  whole. 

29.137.  Do  youagreo  that  there  should  be  regulations 
for  filtration  P — I  should  like  to  refresh  my  memory 
^ith  those  recommendations. 

29.138.  Do  yon  agree  that  there  should  be  regulations 
made  by  some  superior  authority  which  should  enforce 
a  certain  manner  of  carrying  out  the  work,  and  a 
certain  manner  of  construction  ? — I  think  it  i«  very 
well  done  as  it  is  in  our  own  hands.  We  take  every 
care  of  the  water,  and  1  do  not  know  whether  it 
requires  any  other  thing  to  be  done. 

^9,139.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  companies 
have  very  variable  methods  as  regards  illtratioa— I 
mean  the  construction  of  the  filters  differs  very 
considerably,  does  it  not  P — I  believe  it  does. 

29.140.  And  the  amount  of  snbsidenco  reservoirs 
difi'era  considerably  in  each  case  P — That  is  so. 

29.141.  Of  course,  one  company  may  excel  in  one 
point  and  another  in  another? — Exactly. 

29.142.  Do  you  consider  that  regulations  should  take 
the  boiit  points  of  every  compmiy,  aud  level  op  the 
other  companies  to  that  degree  of  excellence — do  you 
consider  that  regulations  of  that  kind  would  be  good? 
—I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  tiubjoct. 
I  Bhonld  net  like  to  base  my  opinion  on  the  regulations 
so  far  as  other  authorities  would  like  that  form  of 
regulations.    I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  company. 

29.143.  For  yonr  own  company,  do  you  consider  such 
regulations  would  be  a  good  thing  or  not  P — I  did  not 
quite  catch  your  question. 

29.144.  In  the  case  of  your  own  company,  do  you 
consider  that  suoh  regulations  as  were  recommended 
by  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  would  be  a  good  thing 
or  not  P — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

29.145.  You  do  not  think  it  is  neoessuy  P — ^I  do  not. 

29.146.  Have  you  got  a  separate  well  for  each  filter  P 
—'No,  We  have  one  general  well,  I  am  nob  quite  Bura 
that  I  understand  yonr  question — is  it  with  a  view  to 
taking  samples  P 

29.147.  Yes;  have  you  got  a  separate  well  H— -No, 
but  the  company  have  now  instructed  me  to  get  that 
done,  so  that  we  can  take  samples  from  every  niter. 

29.148.  Ton  are  now  constructing  wells  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  samples  to  be  taken  from  each 
filter  P—Thab  is  so. 

29.149.  It  is  at  Surbiton,  of  course,  where  your  filters 
are  ?— That  is  at  Surbiton. 

^9,150,  Did  yon  hear  Sir  EdTTWrd  Frank1«pd'g 
eyidenc?  yesteraay  P— J  did  ^ott 
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AFr.  29,151-  Perhaps  I  might  tell  70a  that  he  expressed 
R.  Raeh.    an  opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  hai-e 

 laboratories  at  certain  of  the  works,  and  that  bactoriolo- 

7  Mar.  '99   gists  should  be  enga£;ed  to  take  samples  at  those  places 

  and  make  the  cultivations  of  the  micrcbes  at  those 

places  instead  of  having-  to  take  the  samples  away  to  a 
distance  ;  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  P — That 
might  be  a  very  good  thing,  I  dare  say.  I  am  told  that 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  samples  to  Ijondon,  they 
sometimes  take  np  microbes  that  aro  not  taken  from 
the  filters.  Perhaps  in  the  interests  of  the  companies 
it  wonld  be  better  if  t^iey  were  at  onco  tested. 

29.152.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advant^;^  to 
yon  to  know,  at  an  earlier  period  tban  you  do  now, 
what  is  the  state  of  the  water  issuing  from  your  filters  ? 
— I  do  not  myself  see  that  it  would  bo  a  great  advantage 
in  the  matter. 

29.153.  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  yon  to  bo  enabled 
to  direct  the  attention  of  a  bacteriologist  to  some  par- 
ticular filter  and  ask  him  to  take  a  sample  ;  if  yon  bad 
any  doubts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  filter,  would  that 
be  of  adTantage  ? — If  you  will  allow  mo  not  to  answer 
your  q  ittstion  directly,  I  think  that  if  samples  were 
taken  independently,  not  out  of  the  general  well,  but 
if  they  were  taken  from  each  filter,  so  that  the  analysis 
might  point  to  tbo  distinctive  filter,  that  would  be  n 
great  advantage ;  but  taking  it  from  the  general  well 
it  gives  us  no  means  of  knowing  which  filter  ia  wrong- 

29.154.  Quite  so,  bnt  that  you  are  going  to  correct? 
^Yes,  that  wo  are  about  to  constmot. 

29.155.  Assnmiug  that  were  corrected,  would  it  be 
an  advantage  to  you  to  be  able  to  apply  to  some 
bacteriologist  who  should  be  ac  hand,  and  ask  him  to 
take  a  sample  from  some  particular  filter,  and  osoer- 
taiu  what  was  the '  character  of  the  water  -goinp  out 
bactorially  P — ^Tes,  there  might  be  an  advimtago  in 
that 

29,15H.  Are  you  able  to  conform  continuously  to  the 
standard  which  bas  been  adopted  by  Sir  Edward 
Frankland  of  lOi)  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre  P  — 
Yes,  very  nearly  so,  but  I  think  we  have  exceeded  it 
sometimes.  Tho  average  of  microbes  for  thel2month8 
ending      31st  December  1898  was  23*13. 

29.157.  (Ohairma/ii.)  What  was  the  highest?— 234  has 
been  the  highest  in  our  case. 

29.158.  (Major-Gmeral  Scott.)  On  how  many  occasions 
did  you  exceed  the  100  P — ^Three  time3.  I  beUevo  I  am 
telling  it  yon  correctly. 

29,169.  [Mr.  MeUor.)  In  the  winter  or  the  summer  P 
— The  excess  of  microbes  is  in  the  winter,  generally. 

29.160.  (Major-General  Scott.)  Do  yon  consider  it 
wonld  be  practicable— that  it  could  possibly  work — if 
it  were  made  a  statutory  obligation  on  the  companies 
to  maintain  that  standard  of  100  microbes  per  cubic 
centimetre? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 
I  think  these  things  would  always  oncnr,  no  matter 
what  precautions  are  taken.  I  think  the  microbes 
would  be  there  at  timeis.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  think 
you  would  get  more  than  100  at  times. 

29.161.  Are  yon  able,  when  these  increases  in  the 
number  of  microbos  occur,  to  ascribe  it  to  any  par- 
ticular thing  that  has  happened ;  can  yon  aooonnt  for 
it  ? — I  think  it  is  more  orion  that  the  sample  bottle  has 
been  broken,  and  air  has  got  into  it  between  taking  it 
from  the  general  well  in  which  it  has  been  dipped  and 
getting  it  up  to  the  place  where  it  is  sealed,  woi^h  is, 
perhaps,  a  matter  of  50  yards. 

29.162.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  That  is  rather  careless  P— It 
might  happen  in  that  way.  Many  times  it  is  pointed 
oat  to  me  that  the  number  of  microbes  is  high — not 
above  100— and  I  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  way.  I 
can  assign  no  reason  for  it  at  all.  If  some  precaution 
is  omitted  with  reference  to  the  scaling  of  tho  tube  or 
glaHs,  I  am  told  that  a  great  accretion  of  microbes  will 
go  on. 

29.163.  {Ma30r-General  ScofL)  We  have  been  told,  by 
the  gentlemen  who  attend  to  the  testinjr  of  the  water, 
the  chemists,  you  know,  that  they  telephone  to  you  on 
occasion,  and  tell  you  immediately  they  find  any  ex- 
cessive number  of  microbes,  and  that  yon  proceed— 
Speaking  generally  of  the  engineere— to  correct  the 
defect ;  from  that  one  would  infer  that  you  do  occasion- 
ally become  aware  of  some  reason  for  this  increase  P — It 
is  made  known  to  us,  certainly,  but  it  ia  rather  diffionlt 
to  find  out  what  the  reason  is,  or  to  locate  it  in  any  one 
filter,  unless  the  sample  is  taken  from  lite  one  filter. 


29,164.  Exactly,  your  difficulty  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  samples  cannot  be  taken  from  indiridnal  wells 
and  that  you  are  rather  abroad  when  yon  get  a  report 
thab  the  filtration  is  nob  quite  satisfactory,  because  yon 
cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  particular  filter  ? — That  is  quite 
so. 


29.165.  That  could  be  remedied  very  soon,  I  snpnoBe 
and,  as  you  say,  you  are  going  to  remedy  it  P— That  will 
be  remedied  very  quickly. 

29.166.  {Chairman.)  But  I  understand  you  that  whwi 
you  u«  told  a  particular  filter  is  jproduoiug  too  many 
microbes,  you  do  not  know  what  that  is  due  to  P-r-That 
is  not  exactly  the  case,  as  we  pump  one  only  from  a 
general  well. 

29.167.  Yes,  yon  do  that,  bnt  even  if  yon  had  a 
sample  from  a  partionlar  filter,  and  yon  were  told  that 
filter  was  producing  too  many  miorobeB,  you  would  not 
know  what  that  was  due  to  P — No,  but  we  should  know 

where  to  go  to  work. 

29.168.  What  would  you  doi*— We  would  draw  the 
water  off. 

29.169.  And  what  then— wash  your  sand,  or  what?— 

Glean  the  sand. 

29.170.  Then  that  would  seem  to  show  that  the  exam 
of  miorobes  is  due  to  dirty  sandP — No,  I  can  scarcely 
allow  that ;  but  something  must  be  done,  we  must  look 
for  some  reason ;  it  is  a  Tory  difficult  thing  to  say. 

29.171.  {Major-Gemral  Scott.)  I  suppose  you  might 
take  such  a  step  as  to  reduce  the  rata  of  filfcrotionP— In 
our  case  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  mnoh  lower.  I  thiok 
tho  rate  of  filtration  at  4  inches  is  more  than  a  resson- 
able  rate ;  it  is  low. 

29.172.  Do  yoii  consider  that  it  wonld  be  advan- 
tag£ons  to  have  an  arrangement  made  by  which  the 
rate  of  filtration  ooold  always  be  known?— I  always 
know  the  rate  of  filtration  in  my  filters. 

29,178.  How  do  yon  know  it?— I  know  it  by  a 
standard  gange  on  llie  sand.  All  I  have  got  t*  do  is  to 
take  the  water  off  and  observe  it  for  a  conide  of  hours, 
and  then  I  know  the  rate  that  it  is  going  cunm.  Thab 
is  done  oonstuitly.  . 

29.174.  Bnt  th«n  yon  stop  the  entry  of  water  into  the 
filter  in  order  to  do  that  ?— That  is  bo. 

29.175.  Would  it  not  be  convenient  if  you  had  an 
arrangement  hy  which  a  mere  glance  at  a  dial,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  would  tell  you  continuously, 
without  ah  this  trouble,  what  the  rate  of  filtration  was  P 
— I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  rather  depend  upon  my 
present  method  of  the  standard  gan^s  on  the  sand 
than  I  wonld  trust  to  any  automatic  arrangement; 
that  can  only  be  approzimate  in  any  case,  and  mine  is 
positive. 

29.176.  Yon  do  not  place  mnoh  ooufldmce  in  the 
apparatus,  I  suppose  ?— I  do  not  I  think  it  is  a 
diffionlt  thing  to  fix  them  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
arrange  the  rate. 

29.177.  Have  yon  ever  seen  any  at  work  P— I  have 
not.  T  know  of  one,  and  I  know  that  they  use  them  at 
the  New  Biver. 

29.178.  Have  you  ever  tried  one  ?— I  have  not. 

29.179.  Do  you  think  it  wonld  be  an  advantage,  as 
was  described  by  one  of  the  engineers — I  think  Mr. 
Bestler — ^to  have  an  arrangement  for  an  automatic 
rtMjord  of  the  rate  of  filtration  on  a  card  or  a  sheet  of 
paper?— Yes,  it  would  do  very  well  if  it  could  be 
depended  upon.  I  think  still  that  the  method  I  adopt 
is  more  positive.   I  wonld  rather  depend  upon  ic. 

29.180.  But  then,  if  you  had  suoh  a  sheet  or  card 
hero,  you  would  have  a  record  and  a  proof  of  the 
irorking  of  the  filter  at  all  times  to  whi<^  you  could 
refer,  and  to  which  other  people  ocnld  refer  P--That 

is  80. 

29.181.  (afr.  MeUor.)  It  would  be  like  the  register  of 
a  barometer,  which  you  could  put  away  and  refer  to? 
— ^Yes,  that  would  be  so ;  but  I  am  doubtful  about  its 
aoouraoy. 

29,18'id.  (Major-Qetwral  Scott)  Do  yon  receive  advice 
fr<mi  the  ohemista  as  to  the  construction  of  filters,  or 
as  to  the  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  filters ;  do  they  give  you  any  advice 
about  it  P — None  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of, 

29.183.  They  do  not?— No. 

29.184.  Their  supervision  does  not  extend  to  ap- 
plying the  results  of  their  tests  to  an  examination  m 
regard  to  what  would  be  the  best  construction  of  the 
filters  ?— No.  I  Uunk  the  chemists  are  satisfied  that 
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ve  are  doing  the  best,  and  that  the  results  we  ai-e  now 
obtaining  are  satisfactory — I  really  think  that,  speaking 
for  the  GholBea  Company. 

89|I85.  Have  not  the  companies,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  been  gradually  making  improTementa  in 
the  filters ;  for  instance,  yon  state  that  yon  are  placing 
eea-sand  on  yonr  filters  P— That  is  so. 

29.189.  Wbftt  led  yon  to  do  thi^P— Probably  that 
ms  duo  to  a  recommmdation,  I  believe,  of  Sir  Bdward 
Frankland's. 

29.187.  (Ohairman.)  Then  be  did  make  a  recom- 
mendatitm  to  yon  ?— Yes. 

29.188.  {Major-Ge7iera.l  8eo(t.)  In  thai  case  Sir  Edward 
Frankland  did  apply  his  exaoiinationB  of  the  water 
oBefiiUy  in  that  way.  I  mean  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
from  we  TeenUa  of  his  examinations  that  fine  sand 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  he  recommended  yon 
to  put  it  on  the  niter  P—£  believe  it  was  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Edward  Frankland  that  I  had  an 
Older  bom  my  Board  to  nso  sea-sand  some  few  years 
•go. 

29,^.  Do  you  oonsider  that  tho  habitual  admission 
of  flood  water  directly  on  to  the  filters  would  tend  to 
lower  the  average  quality  of  ihe  water  delivered  P — 
No,  I  think  not;  but  it  would  tend  to  inoreaae  the 
colour  at  times. 

29.190.  It  would  not  tend  tu  tower  the  quality  orber- 
wise  than  to  increase  the  colour  F — Only  that,  that  I 
know  of. 

29.191.  But  that  increase  of  colour,  we  have  been 
told— I  do  not  know  whether  yon  we  aware  of  it— has 
generally  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  organic  elements-^— 

29.192.  (Gliainnan.)  Vegetable  elements  ?  —  Yes,  I 
have  heard  that. 

29.193.  {Major-Oenm-al  Scott.)  How  soon,  in  practice, 
after  a  flood  do  you  take  themter  into  your  reservoirs  P 
— In  oar  case,  9  days. 

29.194.  Never  lessP — Sometimes  less;  according  to 
the  state  of  the  flood  and  the  time  it  takes  to  run  on. 

29.195.  What  is  the  shortest  that  yon  have  had  ?— 

The  shortest  is  four  or  five  days. 

29.196.  Have  yon  found  any  inconvenience  from 
that  P — ^The  water,  yon  will  understand,  is  as  good  after 
the  four  or  five  days  as  it  would  be  after  nine,  because 
We  have  to  watch  the  water,  which  we  do  by  means  of 
the  colour  test  in  the  river,  and  it  goes  by  the  same 
odour.  We  never  put  an^  water  into  our  reservotra 
natil  we  can  see  into  the  nver  2  feet  6  inches — ^it  does 
not  matter  whether  it  has  stood  four  or  five  days  or 
nine  days,  the  miMiter  in  fluspension  is  tho  same,  as 
ahown  by  ^e  colouring  matter  in  it. 

.  Ke-ezamined  by  Mr.  Bicuilds. 

29.197.  You  are  doubling  yonr  storage  capacity  for 
filtered  water  at  Pntoey  Heath  now,  are  you  not  P — 
That  is  HO. 

29.198.  And  yonr  average  supply  in  1898  was 
12,079,000  gallons  a  day  P— Yes. 

29.199.  Your  storage  capacity  when  you  have  finished 
raising  the  banks  ,  of  your  Molesey  reservoirs  will  be 
189  millions,  will  it  not  P — 190  millions. 

29.200.  That  gives  in,actual  storage  capacity  15}  days' 
supply  ? — Taking  the  whole  of  the  water  out,  yes. 

29.201.  (3fr.  Pember.)  May  I  ask  this  witness  one 
or  two  questions  that  concern  meP  (2b  iJie  loitnesB.) 
Tpa  spoke  of  there  being  two  antidotes,  as  it  were,  to 
the  question  of  how  often  yon  would  have  to  clean  your 
naenroir— one  would  be  letting  the  flood  water  settle 
before  it  came  in  ?— Yes. 

29.202.  How  long  should  you  say  that  it  ought  to 
settle — you  have  just  now  mentioned  four  or  fire  days, 
should  you  think  that  ample  P 

[Chairman.)  Four  or  five  days  after  the  flood,  he  said, 

he  took  it  in. 

29.203.  {Mr.  Fember.)  Yea,  Ibeg  your  pardon.  How 
long  do  you  say  it  ought  to  settle  before  3'ou  should 
begin  to  take  it  into  your  filters  P — I  cannot  quite 
^uiderstand  the  meaning  of  settling  in  a  river. 

_  29,204.  In  a  reservoir — you  say  there  are  two  ways 
iQ  which  von  would  make  flood  water  amenable;  one 
Would  be  by  letting  it  settle  in  the  river,  and  the  o&er 
^Qld  bo  by  extra  trouble  in  filtratiou  P — Yes. 


29.205.  Supposing  you  adopted  the  remedy,  so  to 
speak,  of  allowing  it  to  settle  in  a  reaervoir,  how  many 
days  do  you  say  it  ought  to  settle  before  it  was  passed 
on  to  the  filters  P — Five  or  six  days. 

29.206.  And  that,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
enough  P  —  Yes,  I  find  it  enough  in  our  case  by 
cironTation. 

29.207.  In  considering  a  large  scheme  like  tho 
Thames  reservoir  scheme,  should  you  even  think  that 
a  smaller  number  of  days  than  five  or  six  would  doP — 
It  would  depend  on  the  area  of  the  reservoirs  you  have 
got. 

29.208.  Yon  know  that  in  our  reservoirs  we  have 
about  3,600  millions,  with  a  depth  of  35  feet  P~I  should 
think  to  allow  four  or  fire  days  to  pass  with  any  flood  is 
quite  long  enough. 

29.209.  There  is  another  question  I  wanted  to  obk 
you  about.  You  suggest  that  yon  leave  about  4  feet 
out  of  your  2!i  as  what  we  will  call  dirty  water;  up  to 
this  time  you  have  had  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  storage  or  subsidence  reservoirs  P — \  es. 

29.210.  And,  therefore,  they  ore  all  of  them  filled 
and  re-fllled  a  great  many  times  in  the  yew  P — Several 
times. 

29.211.  And  that  of  course  would  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  amount  of  deposit  that  thuy  i  eceivo  P 
— Yes,  I  may  explain  that.  I  put  the  whole  of  the 
water  into  one  reservoir,  the  first  reservoir,  and  I  allow 
it  to  circulate  round.  Practically  the  whole  of  ihe 
sediment  is  in  one  reservoir.  So  it  goes  on  for  eight 
years. 

29.212.  Quite  bo,  that  is  what  I  thought.  You  may 
take  it,  with  ten  acres,  as  one  inch. 

29.213.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  when  you  say 
you  have  to  allow  4  feet  for  dirty  water  in  yonr  reser- 
voir, it  is  under  very  peculiar  circnmstances — it  is  tho 
one  reservoir  that  takes  it  from  all  the  others,  in  fact  P 
— It  is  the  one  reservoir  that  we  are  drawing  from. 

29.214.  How  often  is  that  filled  und  refilled,  do  you 
suppose,  in  the  coui-se  of  the  year  ?— Thirty-five  to 
forty  times, 

29.215.  Then  of  course  it  gets  a  great  deal  more  silt 
into  it  than  a  reservoir,  such  as  I  have  been  asking  yon 
to  consider  P — Yes,  on  account  of  the  small  area. 

29i216.  On  account  of  the  small  area  and  on  aoconnt 
of  the  number  of  times  that  it  is  filled  and  refilled  P— 
Yes. 

29.217.  So  that  it  would  be  no  criterion  of  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  silt  whioh  would  subside  in  such 
reservoirs  as  the  great  Staines  Beservoir  Scheme 
which  would  only  be  filled  once  a  ^ear,  and,  perhaps, 

not  even  that  P — No.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way — if 
I  were  to  put  the  water  over  the  whole  area  of  our 
reservoirs,  instead  of  putting  it  into  one,  tho  inch 
would  pr&bably  become  lean  than  hr*lf-an-inch. 

29.218.  And  the  4  feet,  2  feet  P— No. 

29.219.  They  would  notp — The  4  feet  most  remain; 
we  cannot  draw  that  down. 

29.220.  What  you  have  to  allow  in  your  reservoir  is 
no  criterion  of  what  we  ahould  have  to  allow  in  our 
great  Staanes  Scheme  H — Not  at  all. 

29.221.  (Ghairman.)  x>o  I  imderstand  that  yonr  inon 
of  sediment  is  only  an  inch  on  the  reservoir,  so  to 
speak  p — That  is  so,  and  that  is  the  one  we  take  it  from ; 
we  pump  it  into  one  reservoir. 

29.222.  (Mr.  Pember.)  There  is  just  one  other  point 
I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  would  answer  mc, 
kindly.  You  spoke  of  the  ^oat  size  of  yonr  pumping 
enfline,  and  you  said  that  it  would  deliver  15  million 
gaflouB  a  day  P— Yes. 

^29.223.  Of  course,  that  is  on  an  enormous  scale  rela- 
tive to  the  small  size  of  your  reservoirs  P — That  is  bo, 
and  that  is  tho  reason  I  pointed  it  out.  It  creates  a 
great  draught. 

29,224.  As  to  the  colour,  of  course,  when  you  say  that 
there  would  be  a  slightly  heightened  colour  in  the 
water,  and  that  that  would  be  the  only  drawback  if  you 
filtered  a  little  faster,  I  suppose  the  colour  is  not  what 
any  of  us  who  are  not  experts  would  notice  in  a  tumbler 
of  water  P — No.  1  test  my  water  in  a  iJ-foot  tulj-j,  and 
of  course  that  is  a  cruoial  test.  You  would  not  notice 
imy  colour,  as  a  rule,  in  a  tumbler  of  our  water  at  any 
time. 


Mr. 
1  Mar.'  09 


The  witness  withdrew* 
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Mr.  E. 

Cottitu. 


Kr.-  EftHEfll  OoLLorB  recalled  and  farOier  examined. 


29.225.  {Ohairmcm.)  We  already  know  tliat  yon  ard 
7  Mar.  *i(9   distributing  engineer  to  the  New  Kiver  Company. 

—  •  Have  you  prepared  Bome  tables  showing  the  result  of 
tbe  use  of  the  waste  meter  system  by  the  New  Eiver 
Company  ? — Tes. 

29.226.  Do  I  understand  that  yon  have  applied  the 
waste  meter  system  to  tbe  whole  of  your  constant 
sapplyP^ — Not  quite.  Tbe  waste  meter  system  is 
applied  to  145,0(>0  bouses  at  present,  and  our  oonatont 

supply  is  given  to  1.51,003  houses. 

29.227.  At  any  rate,  you  have  got  145,UO0  out  of 
151,000,  and  your  total  number  of  supplies  is  what F — 
Tbe  total  number  of  supplies  in  the  official  return  up 
to  December  1898  is  165,534. 

29.228.  So  that  you  have  applied  your  waste  meter 
system  to  a  cousiderahle  proportion  of  your  total 
8U|^Iy  ?~TeB ;  91  per  ceut.  of  ibe  whole  of  our  supply 
is  now  constant — - 

29.229.  Tes;  that  we  are  not  concerned  about; 
besides  your  waste  meter  system,  have  yoa  introduced 
a  system  of  testing  and  stamping  fittings  Yes. 

29.230.  Tbat,  of  course,  is  purely  Toluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  public P — Purely  voluntary;  we  have  no 
powers  to  enforce  its  use. 

29.231.  Do  you  find  that  the  public  have  accepted  it 
and  adopted  it  ? — Tes,  very  greatly. 

29.232.  What  percentage  of  the  fittings  in  your 
district  are  stamped  by  yoarselvea  P — Stamped  fittings 
are  used  in  95  per  cent,  of  the  new  houses  tdiat  are  laid 
on. 

29.233.  In  the  oases  of  the  odd  5  per  cent.,  are  they 
because  the  builder  will  not  submit  to  your  tests,  or 
what  ?-^X  do  not  think  so ;  generally  speaking,  if  they 
are  not  stamped  they  are  up  to  our  sample.  Tbei-e  are 
a  few  people  who  do  noc  fall  in  with  it,  but  they 
generally  use  the  same  quality,  although  not  with  the 
stamp  upon  it. 

29.234.  That  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  not 
much  use  in  the  stamp  P — It  is  only  iu  tbe  5  per  cent. 

29,S3S.  If  the  5  per  cent,  are  as  good  as  the  95  per 

oont.  P— They  are  not,  perhaps,  as  good.  They 

have  not  got  our  guarantee  upon  them  that  they  are  as 
good. 

'  29,236.  But  your  guarantee  will  not  stop  tbe  waste  of 
water  ? — It  will  in  a  great  measure,  becaufio  before  we 
guarantee  these  fittings,  we  test  them  Tery  carefully. 

29.237.  In  the  case  of  tbe  5  per  cent,  they  are  not  so 
good  as  the  95  per  cent.  P— No,  they  are  not  so  good, 
although  they  are  better  than  Hhe  ordinaiy  run  of 

fittings. 

29.238.  Do  yon  conceive  that  that  means  of  obtaining 
efficient  fittiugs  is  valuable  P  —  Most  valuable.  I 
attribute  our  success  in  tbe  suppression  of  waste  to  the 
utilisation  of  properly  tested  fittings  of  sound  and  good 
manufacture. 

29.239.  In  your  judgment  should  that  be  made 
compulsory  P— Tes,  certainly  it  should. 

29.240.  People  should  bo  obliged  to  submit  their 

fittings  to  your  test? — ^Yes. 

29.241.  The  best  fittings  will  not  prevent  negligence, 
will  they  P — No,  ihey  will  not,  you  cannot  prevent  that 
by  the  very  best  fittings. 

29.242.  I  suppose  you  would  like  some  provision 
against  negligent  waste  P — Tes.  I  thiuk  we  ought  to 
have  that. 

29.243.  Taking  those  two  things  together,  that  is, 
the  improved  fittings  and  the  means  of  discovery  tbat 
you  get  by  your  waste  meter  system,  have  you  reduced 
the  rate  of  supply  per  head  P — ^Tes,  very  considerably^ 

29.244.  Your  tables,  I  b^Te,  apply  to  separate 
districts  f  ^Yes. 

29.245.  Have  you  not  got  a  table  that  would  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  districts  that  are  under  waste  meter 
inspection? — I  could,  of  course,  have  prepared  it  for 
tbe  whole  of  the  districts,  but  I  thottgnt  it  was  more 
instructive  to  give  you  parts  which  woald  point  out  to 
you  the  i>eculiarities  of  it  One  table,  irtiioh  I  will 
hand  in,  gives  the  very  large  district  of  Shoreditch  into 
whidi  the  constant  supply  was  introduced  in  1877. 

{TIte  tvUneaa  Jianded  t»  TtAle.   8bb  Appendix  17,  7.) 

29,240.  We  must  take  it,  I  am  afraid,  in  detail, 
although  there  is  a  mass  of  figures.  The  tftbto  shows 


the  Shoreditch  district  oompriaed  H,B61  Buimlies  in 
1882  P— Yes.  " 

29.247.  Is  that  the  total  number  of  supplies  in  the 
district?— That  was  the  total  number  of  suppUeB 
commanded  by  the  waste  meters  in  the  Shoreditch 
district. 

29.248.  That  grows  in  1898  to  13,282  supplies P— Tes. 

29.249.  I  see  that  in  1882  you  supplied  in  that  district 
36"8  gallons  per  head  per  day  ? — ^Yea. 

29.250.  And  in  1898  that  is  teduced  to  16-3  gaUons 
per  head  per  day  P— Yes. 

29.251.  That  is  a  diminution  of  one-half  P— Of  more 
than  one-half. 

29.252.  What  do  you  ascribe  that  to  P  To  the  im. 
provement  in  the  fittings  or  the  discoveries  that  yoa 

made  by  the  help  of  the  waste  meter  system?  To 

both.  The  figures  of  supplies  given  for  1882  represent 
the  district  as  it  was  before  any  proper  inspeottou  had 
taken  place,  and  tbe  figures  tor  1883, 1884,  and  1898 
give  jou  the  results  of  the  reduced  quantities  caused  by 
the  inspeotion  and  by  the  improved  fittings  which 
were  put  in.  The  reduction  is  all  due  to  the  proper 
snperviRion  of  the  district,  with  a  staff  of  competent 
inspectors,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
fittings  after  their  inspection. 

29.253.  You  say  that  there  has  been  an  increased 
staff,  on  inoreased  inspection,  and  therefore  an  in- 
creased expense  P — ^Yes. 

29.254.  Has  that  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  saving  in  the  amount  supplied  per  head  per 
^7  P— Yes,  veiTT  much.  When  we  first  went  into  this 
district  we  had  a  great  many  inspectors  employed, 
but  by  tbe  introduction  of  these  proper  and  sound 
fittings  a  district  does  not  get  back  to  its  old  wastefnl 
State,  and  it  does  not  want  so  much  supervision.  At 
the  present  moment  iu  this  district  of  Shoreditch, 
which  consists  now  of  13.282  supplies,  the  whole  of 
that  district,  with  the  assistance  of  the  waste  meters 
is  kept  in  order  by  two  or  three  men,  so  that  the 
expense  iu  that  district  is  comparabivoly  very  small 
indeed.  When  once  it  is  cleared  up  and  put  into  good 
order  it  takes  very  little  to  keep  it  so. 

.  29,255-6.  Now  what  is  your  next  table  P  My  head 
goes  round  and  round  with  these  masses  of  figures  P— 
'i'he  next  table  gives  the  details  of  the  table  I  have  just 
handed  in. 

29.267.  I  do  not  thiuk  we  want  it  then,  unless  you 
think  those  details  essential  P — There  is  only  one  thing 
I  wanted  to  point  out  that  the  different  rates,  namely, 
the  quantity  per  head  in  these  districts — there  are  19 
of  them— vary  ax^iordiiig  to  whether  it  is  residential  or 
■whether  it  is  a  trade  district.  In  the  district  of  Shore- 
ditch the  conditions  of  supply  are  changing  very  much 
now.  They  are  buildinglarffe  factories  and  warehouses 
and  are  getting  a  large  trade  supply.  The  largest  of 
the  figures  in  regard  to  the  quantity  per  head  is 
accounted  for  by  tlio  trade  supplies,  which  are  being 
put  on  there  for  the  factories  and  the  larger  houses. 
They  are  doing  away  with  the  small  residential  houses, 
and  building  up  large  factories.  These  foctraies 
perhshs  employ  WO  or  300  men  each. 

29.268.  Tes,  but  nevertheless  all  those  changes  are 
embodied,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  included  in  vour  first 
table  P— Tes. 

29.259.  (Major-OenertUSadt.)  Hetered  trade  supplies 
are  excluded  P— Tes. 

29.260.  (GhaiiiHan.)  Are  there  some  trade  supplies 
that  are  not  bv  meter  P— A  great  many,  such  as  bakers 
and  small  trades. 

29.261.  (Uajor-6enm-al  8coii.)  How  do  you  get  paid 
for  those;  by  agreement P— Tes,  bj  agreement.  We 
make  a  charge  according  to  the  trade ;  whatever  the 
trade  is  wo  agree  with  tho  people  as  to  what  is  a 
reasonable  sum  to  charge. 

29.262.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  difference  between 
"consumption"  and  " waste "P— We  divide  the  total 
oonanmption  into  two  parts.  The  first  wo  coll  "  con- 
sumption "  and  the  second  "  waste.*' 

29.263.  How  can  you  separate  the  consumption  from 
the  waste— you  only  know  that  you  supply  so  much  to 
a  houseP — It  is  done  in  this  way  :  the  waste  metor  is 
applied  to  the  district  between  the  hours  of  12  midnight 
and  5  in  the  morning,  and  what  we  term  waste  is  the 
miuimmn  quantity  or  water  which  is  passing  into  that 
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distHcti  between  those  hoars.  That  we  Bfty  is  waste, 
bumaoh  as  there  is  no  oonaumption  going  on ;  it  may 
not  be  sbsolate  waste,  but  we  are  obliged  to  define  it 
in  Eome  way,  and  we  define  it  in  tliat  way.  It  may 
mean  that  Bome  cisterns  are  filling  up,  or  some  smaU 
use  is  going  on,  bnb  we  term  it  all  waste  between  those 
iHrara. 

29.264.  [MajoT'OeTterdl  8coU.)  On  the  other  hand 
there  nia^  be  wilfnl  waste  in  the  honrs  when  conflamp- 
tion  ii  going  to  P — There  may  be  certainly. 

29.265.  Ton  do  not  take  aooonnt  of  thai  P— That 
comes  in  the  whole. 

29,2d6.  (Chairman.)  Toor  inspector  cannot  possibly 
tell  wbelfaer  I  have  left  my  tap  running  from  mid-day 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  unless  lie  happens  to 
pop  into  my  house  dnring  that  iuterralP — Quite  so, 
thno  is  a  great  difficulty  ia  that. 

(tfr.  Pember.)  I  suppose  he  ronst  set  off  the  waste 
during  the  day  against  the  possible  wasto  during  the 
night.  It  is  a  rough  and  ready  method. 

29.267.  (Gktwrman.)  What  is  yonr  next  table  llie 
next'table  is  for  another  district.  Stoke  Newiugton. 

{The  wUneas  handed  in  TWiZs.   8m  Appendix  U,  S.) 

29.268.  This  table  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  first  you 

pnt  in  P— Yes,  my  Lord. 

29.269.  In  Stoko  Newiugton  there  are,  I  see,  eleven 
wfuto  meters  P — That  table  is  to  illustrate  the  state  in 
whieh  we  leave  tho  district  after  we  have  cleared  it  up 
for  constant  supply  ;  after  the  constant  supply  is 
tamed  on,  and  this  is  the  final  state  in  which  we  nave 
the  district  as  regards  consumption. 

29.270.  You  snpply  10*9  gallons  per  head  P-^  that 

district,  yes. 

29.271.  And  of  that  yon  estimate  7'9  is  proper  con- 
niDption,  and  3  gallons  per  hoad  waste  P — Tes. 

29.272.  Ifeaning  by  waste  the  quantity  drawn  from 
roar  maias  between  midnight  and  five  in  the  morning  P 
—Yes, 

29.273.  This  does  not  throw  any  light  npon  the  savinff 
by  the  waste  meters ;  what  was  it  before  you  introdnced 
joar  waste  meters  ? — That  I  conld  not  say ;  it  was  an 
intermittent  district,  and  we  have  not  got  that  figure. 

29.274.  {Hajor-General  8coU.)  Is  this  7*9  the  whole 
of  she  domestic  consumption  per  headP — Yes. 

<:if.275.  It  is  remarkably  small  P — There  are  no  trade 
supplies  there.   It  is  a  residential  district  with  small 

properties. 

29.276.  Not  many  baths  P— Not  bo  mnuy  baths  as  in 
other  parts. 

29.277.  (OkairMan.)  Thesa  figures  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  an  enormous  waste  going  on  in  some  districts 
orLondon  P — There  is  an  enormous  waste,  there  is  no 
deabt  abont  it. 

{Cltairman.)  It  ia  a  matter  of  millions  of  gallons  a 

year. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tes. 

(^ajoT'Omeral  8colt.)  The  consumption  is  i8  gallons 
per  hc«d  in  the  Grand  Junction. 

{Chairman.)  Yea,  end  42  in  the  Sonthwark  and 
Vsnzball. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Mr.  Collins  bos  got  a  table  which  yonr 
Lordship  will  probably  be  interested  iu,  applying  the 
figures  of  tho  results  in  the  Kew  Birer  to  the  other 
companies,  that  is,  supposing  they  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  other  companies,  showing  what  &e  total 
saving  iroald  be. 

29.278.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  I  quite  understand  that. 
What  is  the  next  table ;  does  tliat  deal  with  another 
district  P — ^Yes,  it  deals  with  another  district,  giving 
the  consumption  in  113  houses  of  a  rateable  value  of 
231.  to  26Z.  per  annum  in  1897,  and  another  table  gives 
similar  information  for  1898. 

(The  witneaa  handed  in  TabU$.  S«b  Appendix  XT.  9 
and  U,  10.) 

29.279.  {Major-Oeneral  Scott.)  Do  these  tables  deal 
with  a  district  in  which  tho  waste  meter  has  been 
applied  P— It  has  been  applied ;  btic  these  tables  take 
the  whole  c^sumption  as  taken  by  an  ordinary  meter, 
and  do  not  divide  it  into  consumption  and  waste ;  they 
take  the  whole  supply  in  the  district. 

29.280.  {Chairman.)  Here  again,  I  do  not  see  that 
these  tableii  throw  tlie  slightest  light  upon  tiie  saving 
effected  by  tho  waste  meter,  and  by  proper  inspection, 
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because  they  do  not  give  us  what  was  the  consumption     Mr.  E. 

before  P — No,  they  do  not  give  yon  the  consumption  Coltiiu. 

before ;  the  first  table  gives  you  that..  _  ,I~~r 

7  Ifar.  '99 

29.281.  I  know ;  I  get  one  table  that  is  to  the  point,   

and  then  I  get  a  number  of  other  tables  that  are  quite 

beside  the  point.  I  do  not  know  what  these  tables  are  P 
— These  show  the  variations  of  consumption  in  houses 
of  different  sises. 

29.282.  In  one  the  houses  are  from  231.  to  261.  rateable 
value  per  annum  P — ^Yes. 

29.283.  And  there  the  gallons  per  head  per  day  are 
15-9  P— Tes. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship 
has  noticed  that  in  September  there  was  an  enormous 
oouBumption.  Inspection  was  made,  and  wasto  found 
and  8t(nipedt  and  then  that  line  which  on  the  1st  of 
Sept-ember  showed  47*2  falls  on  the  1st  of  October  to 
10.8.  There  seems  to  be  an  enormous  waste,  thraefore, 
during  September.  I  should  think  that  must  have 
been  a  main. 

(Witneea.)  No,  it  was  inside  tho  houses. 

29.284.  "Was  it  P— We  traced  it  out  and  found  it. 

29.285.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  next  table  gives  the 
same  houses  P — ^The  same  housos,  in  another  year — ^1898. 

29.286.  In  1898  the  results  are  rather  better  P— Tes. 

29.287.  Yonr  snpply  per  head  per  day  is  reduced  to 
12  8  gallons  P— Tes. 

29,28S.  What  is  your  next  table  P— The  next  table 
deals  with  a  higher  class  of  house— from  312.  to  461. 
rateable  value  per  annum. 

(The  witneea  handed  in  Senile.   See  Appendix  tl*  11.) 

29.289.  There  the  consumption  is  larger,  it  runs  up 
to  18'55  gallons  per  head  per  day  P  — Yes.  Tou  notice 
in  that  we  give  you  the  number  of  baths  and  every- 
thing. 

29.290.  Tes,  baths*  water-closets,  cisterns,  drawtajM. 
md  so  on  ? — Ton  see  there  is  a  bath  to  each  house  in 
this  table  and  a  population  of  only  5'4  per  house. 

29.291.  That  almost  balances  the  bath  I  should  have 
tbonght.  In  the  other  tables  what  do  you  take  the 
population  per  house-^yoa  hare  not  stated  the  popula- 
tion in  the  other  tables  P — 5"4. 

29.292.  The  sameP-~In  the  smaller  hoQEcs,  yes. 

29.293.  That  is  below  tho  accepted  figure,  which  is 
6  and  a  decimal P — Yes,  it  is;  but  as  we  get  furtbor 
ont,  so  the  popolation  in  the  houses  gets  less.  We  do 
not  go  upon  the  largest  average  that  was  fixed  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Commission ;  in  these  casoB 
we  take  our  own  count  from  house  to  honse. 

29.294.  Where  is  the  district  that  this  table  relates 
to  P— It  is  Whitehall  Park,  Homsey,  close  to  Homsey 
Iisjie,  by  the  Archway. 

29.295.  The  previous  table  relates  to  the  same,  does 
itP— To  a  distnot  olose  to  there. 

29.296.  (Uajor-Oenm^al  Scott.)  Is  this  district  in 
your  last  table  in  what  you  consider  a  proper  condi- 
tion  P — Yes,  it  is  iu  very  good  order  as  regards  fittings. 

29.297.  Is  it  in  good  order  as  regards  waste  P — Yea 

29.298.  Ifo  you  think  that  no  further  improTemenD 
is  likely  to  occur  P— I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
we  will  get  very  mnoh  better  in  that  district 

29.299.  {Chairman.)  Tou  have  got  two  months  ther 
where  the  consumption  was  excessive  in  the  winter 

November  and  December  r — ^Tes. 

29.300.  Tou  made  an  inspection  aud  found  waste  and 
stopped  it  P — Tes.  Directly  we  find  the  consumption 
is  going  up  We  go  and  st^p  it. 

29.301.  Does  your  next  table  deal  with  the  same 
honaes  P— Tes,  for  the  next  year, 

{The  imtneu  handed  in  Table.  Uee  Appendix  IT,  12.) 

29,3<Mi.  There  you  have  got  it  down  lower  still  P — 
Yes. 

29.303.  To  1677  gallons  per  head  per  day  P— Tes. 

29.304.  Just  tell  me  what  your  next  table  shows  ?— 
The  next  table  represents  a  district  in  the  Oity  of 
London,  which  we  cull  the  Tudor  Street  district.  I 
took  that  out  na  btiing  a  district  where  the  consump- 
tion went  abnormally  high.  It  is  owing  to  the  shifting 
popnIatioQ  comiug  in  and  out  of  the  City.  They  are 
working  printers,  and  they  are  working  all  day  and 
also  all  mght.  The  consnmpticai  is  very  heavy 
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Mr.  E.     The  daily  supply  is  59  4  gaUons  Ler  head,  of  which 
Co^iHf.     32*8  is  oonsmnption,  and  26*6  waste— dividing  it  in 
that  way. 

7  Mir.  *9»       (  The  witness  handed  in  Table.    See  Appendix  U,  13.) 

■  29,305.  (Hr.  Pope.)  You  mean  it  ia  consomed  during 
the  day  or  night  ? — We  call  it  waBte,  bat  it  really 
means  night  consumption  in  that  case. 

29.306.  {Ohairman.)  You  mean  by  your  colnmii  of 
'*  daily  waate  "  in  this  table,  that  that  is  the  quantity 
that  goes  from  the  mains  between  midoight  and 
S  o'dock  in.the  morning  P— Yes. 

29.307.  But  you  say  there  is  a  night  population 
legitimately  using  it  if — ^There  is  a  n^t  population 
there  legitimate^  using  it. 

29,306-  Have  yon  many  distriots  where  the  oonsump- 
tion  is  59*4  gallons  per  head  per  day  P — Yes,  we  have 
some. 

29.309.  Bocause  that  ciwells  your  average  tre- 
mendously 9 — ^That  is  the  point.  Yoa  see,  in  the  out- 
lying districts  with  small  property  we  can  reduce  it 
down  to  say  15  gallons  par  head ;  bat  our  30*5,  which 
was  our  average  all  through  the  district,  is,  of  oonrse, 
made  up  of  these  districts  whore  the  supplies  are  abnor- 
mally heavy. 

29.310.  This  is  iu  the  City  of  London,  is  it  ?— Yes. 

29.3 11.  Do  yon  charge  lower  ratea  upon  theso 
premises  that  use  59  gallons  per  head  P— lliere  are  no 
meter  supplies  in  those.  Where  they  are  trade  supplies 
we  charge  those  trades  by  agreement  iu  accordance 
frith  some  scale  of  charge  which  we  have. 

29.312.  {Major- Oenffi-al  ScoU.)  Is  this  59  gallons  per 
head  legitimate  consumption  P — There  ia  no  waate. 

29.313.  What  do  they  do  with  the  water?— They 
use  it. 

(JIfr  Pope.)  For  washing  the  type,  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
district  which  is  inhabited  largely  by  printers  who  are 
working  day  and  night. 

(Major- Gmei-fd  Scott.)  Frequently  it  Ir  n  trade  supply 
although  it  iit  not  metered. 

29.314.  {Mr.  Pope.)  No  doubt  that  is  so. 

(CAomnan.)  I  forget — these  statutea  arc  ho  intricate 
—whether  you  have  a  right  to  inaist  on  their  taking 
aaupply  by  meter  when  it  is  a  trade  supply  P — No.  tt 
is  by  agreement. 

29.315.  {Major- General  Scott.)  You  are  not  obliged 
to  supply  except  for  domestic  consumption,  are  you  P — 
I  heueve  as  the  law  stauda  they  can  force  us  under 
certain  conditions  to  give  them  a  meter,  but  I  think 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  our  forcing  them  to  take 
water  by  meter. 

29.316.  {Chairman.)  You  can  suy,  this  is  not  a 
domestic  supply  at  all  and  I  will  oat  it  off,  can  you 
not  ? — We  do  meter  a  great  many  of  our  trade  supplies 
wherever  we  can. 

29,817.  But  this  diatrict  you  do  not? — ^This  district 
is  not  BO  much  metered  as  the  others. 

29.318.  Now,  what  is  your  next  table  7— It  applies  to 

the  district  of  Pinsbury  Park. 

{The  wiineas  handed  in  Table.    See  Appendix  U,  14.) 

29.319.  That  deala  with  123  houses  of  a  rateable 
value  of  about  1502.  per  annum  per  house,  and  with 
gardens,  I  suppose  p — Yea,  they  have  got  large  gardens 
— comparutiTely  large  gardens,  for  London  ;  trhey  arc 
houses  with  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  something 
like  that. 

29  320.  Theu"  supply  per  head  per  day  ia  32*5 

galloDS  

{Mr.  De  Sock  Porter.)  105  gallons  on  one  day. 

( 1^  itneas.)  In  June — ^that  is  the  height  of  snnuner — 
it  was  105'4  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

20.321.  {Chairman.)  I  see  you  have  put  down  all 
that  87"1  gallons  as  being  waste? — Yes. 

29.322.  Why?— Because  they  had  hoses  out  in  the 
gardens  letting  the  water  run  to  wasto  on  their 
garden  lawns. 

29.323.  All  night?— All  night. 

29,824.  Again,  does  that  colnmn  of  "daily  waste" 
mean  what  is  conanmod  between  midnight  and  6  in  the 
morning  P — ^Yea,  that  is  night  eonsnmption. 

29,325.  You  call  that  waste.  Have  they  not  a  right 
to  do  that  ?  I  mean  if  they  pay  for  their  gardens.  I 
■appose  they  have  a  right  to  water  their  gudena  at 


night  ?— A  man  pays  a  charge  for  his  garden,  but  I  ia 
not  think  they  have  got  a  right  to  do  that,  but  how 

can  one  stop  Uiem. 

29.326.  {Major- General  Beoft.)  Tou  can  meter  their 
garden  supplies,  can  you  not  P— It  would  accnmulate 
meters  so  much.  It  ia  not  worth  doing  in  theae  small 
gardena.  Large  gardena  we  meter,  but  we  do  suffer 
terribly  in  the  summer  time  ftx>m  those  sprinklers 
which  are  put  out  on  the  gardena  to  water  the  lawoa. 

29.327.  They  are  very  visible  things;  if  yow  in. 
speotor  were  to  go  round  and  find  them  I  suppose  he 
would  have  a  right  to  object  to  them-  

29.328.  {Cliairman.)  That  is  just  what  I  am  saying ;  I 
doubt  whether  he  would.  If  they  pay  yoa  for  their 
supply  to  their  gardens  they  might  water  their  garden 
as  much  as  they  like,  and  at  what  hoar  tfaeyUke,  might 
they  not  P— I  am  afraid  they  may.  We  try  to  check  it 
aa  much  aa  we  can.  We  remonstn^  with  people. 

29.329.  On  the  22nd  September,  when  I  supposie 
there  is  no  watering  of  lawns  at  night,  the  coneumptioii 
in  this  disb>iot  shown  on  this  table  drops  down  to 
32J  gallons  per  head  per  day?— Yes,  they  are  a  ^od 
class  of  houses,  and,  I  believe,  the  fact  is  that  a  grent 
many  people  are  out  of  town  ^t  thon. 

29.330.  But  still  even  then,  even  on  the  22nd  Sep- 
tember, they  use  at  night  7*6  gollous  per  head  per  day? 
—Yea. 

29.331.  What  was  that  due  to  ?— That,  I  suppose, 
would  be  the  same  sort  of  thing — garden  taps  left  open, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

29.332.  What  do  you  charge  for  a  garden  P— Quite  a 
nominal  charge,  sometimes  it  is  5?.  a  year. 

29,838.  Are  yon  limited  by  statnte  to  what  you  can 
charge  for  a  garden  ? — No,  it  i.s  by  agreement. 

29.334.  Why  do  you  not  Etick  on25a.  P— We  would 
bo  only  too  glad  if  people  would  pay  it. 

{Mr.  Pemhe^:)  They  can  do  it,  afl  a  matter  of  foct; 
I  bave  just  had  the  statute  looked  up. 

29.335.  {Chairman.)  You  say  you  would  be  only  to 
glad  if  you  oonld ;  what  prevents  you  ?— People  would 
not  pay  it. 

29.336.  You  might  cat  off  their  TOterP— We  never 
cut  it  off  if  we  can  poasibly  help  it. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  There  is  the  mere  unpopularity  of  doing 
a  thing  of  that  kind.  They  would  rather  supply  the 
water.  Wo  should  have  the  population  in  arms  agtuust 
the  water  companies. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  The  garden  is  not  a  domeatic  purpose, 
that  is  quite  clear.  Mr.  Pope  does  not  mind  my 
reading  it  for  him  to  aave  him  the  trouble.  I  see  tbat 
clause  41  of  their  Act  of  1852  says,  *'  The  company 
"  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  consumer  of  water, ''— 
which  abowa,  in  fact,  that  that  has  been  tried,  tbat  he 
must  be  a  conaumer  of  water — "  for  purposes  other 
"  than  the  purposes  for  or  iu  respect  of  which  the  rates 
"  or  charges  are  herein-before  provided  or  limited, 
"  or  at  their  owninst-anoo  " — that  isdomestic-*' afford 
*'  a  supply  of  water  by  means  of  a  meter  or  other 
**  instrument  or  mode  for  measuring  and  ascertaining 

the  quantity  of  water  so  supplied,"  and  then  may 
charge  accordingly ;  and  then  the  ratea  are  given. 

(Chairman.)  Per  1,000  gallons, 

(Mr.Pemher.)  "When  the  quarterly  consumption  of 
"  water  shall  not  exceed  50,000  gallons,  7Jrf. ;  when 
"  exceeding  50,000  gallons  and  not  exceeding  100,000 
"  gallons,  7d.;  when  exceeding  100,000  gallons  and  not 
'*  exceeding  200,000  gallons,  64d. ;  when  exceeding 
"  200,00U  gallons,  6d. ; "  and  then  there  is  an  extra  for 
■  high  service. 

(Cliairman.)  Is  there  any  provision  anywhere  enabling 
them  to  charge  by  agreement. 

{Mr.  Peinber.)  Tbat  is  optional ;  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  supplying  by  agreement. 

(Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  find  that  the  charge  you 
do  get  by  t^reement  is  better  than  that  statutory 
charge  by  meter. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That  could  not  be  because  it  is  7d.  per 
thousand  under  50,000  gallons. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Not  in  the  individual  case  but  in  the 
lump  it  may  be  so. 

(Chairman.)  Five  multiplied  by  7  ia  on]y  55d.,  say 
3t.,  whereas  they  get  5§. 
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(Witnm.)  There  is  a  great '  deal  of  expeuBo  in 
metering,  each  as  reading  them.  A  great  deal  of 
work  attaches  to  it,  and  we  ahoiild  be  supplying  it  for 
a  garden  where  ib  is  only  required  for  two  months  or 
tb^e  months  in  the  year.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
patting  it  in. 

29.337.  (Chairman.)  Then,  1  say,  do  you  find,  practi- 
cally, that  the  5t.  that  you  get  by  agreement  for  the 
garden  is  hetter  than  having  recourse  to  a  meter  with 
all  its  attendant  expenses  and  the  statutory  charge  P — 
I  think  we  should  get  a  great  deal  more  by  meter. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  You  can  easily  calculate  it.  The  total 
sopply  shown  on  this  table  is  116,200  gallons,  and 
the  total  waste,  that  is  to  say,  what  should  go  t-o  the 
gardens,  96,000  gallons ;  96,000  gallons  at  the  price  of 
thia  schedule  would  hardly  compensate  you  for  fixing 
a  lot  of  meters  in  123  houses. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  I  accepted  a  figure  which  was 
Dot  quite  right.  Your  Lordship  said,  7  times  5  make 
2-5d.,  as  against  the  and  that  figure  guided  me, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  see  it  is  7^<l.  per  thousand 
gallons  up  to  50.000,  and  supposing  they  used  50,000 
gallons  that  would  be,  in  fact,  over  25s. 

{Ckainnan.)  Yes.  The  New  River  Oompany  is  bo 
prosperons  that  perhaps  they  do  not  mind  these  trifles 
of  96.000  gallons  a  day. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  In  the  same  way  I  can  tell  your 
Lordship,  the  East  London  ara  not  honnd  lo  supply 
anybody  witti  water  for  other  than  domestic  purposes 
except  by  meter;  they  ore  not  bound  and  I  believe 
most  of  the  other  companies  are  in  the  suue  position. 
The  Kent  and  the  Lambeth  are  not  bound  to  supply 
at  all 

(Ifr.  Sickards.)  No  more  are  the  Chelsea. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  Then  there  are  three  not  bound  to 
snpply  at  alL   I  do  not  know  that  that  is  Tery 

instructive. 

29.338.  {Clutirmcm  io  Wilne^a.)  Now,  have  you  any 
more  tables  ? — Tea,  there  is  one  in  which  I  have  worked 
ont  the  savings  that  the  different  water  companies  might 
effect  if  they  reduced  their  average  consumption  to  the 
same  rate  per  bead  p>er  day  as  the  New  Kiver  Compuiy. 

{The  wUnesa  handed  in  Table.    &'«e  Appendix  U,  15.) 

29.339.  I  undersiand  that  the  average  consumption 
per  head  per  day  of  your  company  throughout  its 
district  ia  30^  gallons  P— That  was  so  in  1897. 

29.340.  Is  it  more  now  ?— For  1898  it  was  31'5. 

20.341.  If  the  consumption  of  alt  the  companies  were 
cut  down  to  that  standard,  you  say  that  iu  1897  they 
would  have  saved  28,006,049  gallons  per  day  ? — Yea. 

29.342.  And  in  1898  they  would  have  saved  22.743,25;J 
gallons  per  day  P — Yes.  That  figure,  of  course,  is  much 
less,  because  the  East  London  were  not  giving  their  full 
uDpply  daring  last  summer.  That  naturally  reduced 
the  figare  vei-y  considerably. 

(Citairman.)  The  great  sinners,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase  without  any  offence,  are  the  Grrand  Junction 
and  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall. 

(Afr.  Pember.)  Bather  they  ore  greatly  linned 
against ;  is  that  not  it. 

2!),343.  (Chaimmn.)  I  mean  tbe  peoplo  who  are  fa^ 
iu  excess  of  the  average  ara  those  two  companies  and 
the  Chelsea ;  can  yon  account  for  that  ?  Why  does  the 
Grand  Junction  have  a  consnmption  of  48*8  ^lons  per 
head  per  day  as  against  your  30'5  P — I  cannot  account 
for  it}  it  is  waste. 

29,344.  Is  it  waste  ?— I  should  say  it  is  waiito.  All  I 
can  say  in  what  we  have  done  in  onr  own  district,  and  I 
look  upon  that  as  a  representative  district  of  all  the 
diffisrent  olasaeB  of  houses  throughout  London.  We 
have  laige  houses,  small  property,  and  very  poor 
property,  and  some  Tery  big  property. 

29.^.  We  have  had  more  complaints  of  wasto  from 
the  East  London  than  from  any  other  company,  but  the 
East  London  Was  ouly,  iu  18^,  32'4  gallons  per  head 
per  day  P — Yes,  that  is  so.  They  are  working  very  hturd, 
and  they  are  making  great  efforts  to  reduce  their 
wa^te  in  the  East  London. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  can  give  you  one  reason  why,  in  some 
of  the  companies,  the  consumption  appears  to  be  muoh 
greater  than  it  really  is.  For  instance,  take  &e  Grand 
Junction,  that  has  got  a  lot  of  big  hotels.  A  big 
hotel,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  have  cmly  a  very  small 
resident  popnlation— say  the  manager  and  a  oertain 


number  of  servauts,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are    Mr.  E. 
all  the  guests  there,  and  they  are  not  taken  into  oon-  Coliitu. 
sideration.   They  use  an  immense  quantity  of  'vi-a.ter,  -—^ 
but  they  are  not  counted  in  the  population,  so  supposing   ?  iSar.  '89 
for  instance  there  is  1,000  gallons  used  in  a  hotel  in  a 
day,  that  perhaps  ia  put  down  to  20  people,  when,  as  a 
matt«r  of  tact,  it  may  be  nearer  200  than  20. 

{Chairman.)  I  see. 

{WiineK.)  That  calculation  applies  ecjnally  to  our oWn 
oompany,  and  indeed  to  all  the  companies. 

(iff.  Pembor.)  Yes,  but  of  course  it  varies. 

(Wiiness.)  We  have  the  largest  hotels  and  clubs  in  onr 
district,  and  the  railway  stations. 

29,346.  (Chairman.)  Where  are  your  hotels? — We 
have  got  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Hotel  Victoria,  and  the 
Hotel  Cecil. 

29,ai7.  Are  those  hotels  in  the  New  Biver  Company's 
district  P— Yes,  and  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  the  Great 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland. 

29.348.  {Major-Omeral  Seott.)  Have  yon  any  idea  what 
the  saving  of  money  in  the  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment would  be,  supposing  such  a  saving  in  water  were 
effected?— Of  course  that  depends  upon  the  price  at 
whicb  you  take  the  water. 

29.349.  The  coat  of  maintenance  and  management  per 
million  gallons,  I  see  in  Mr.  Trass's  tables  is  about  127. 
)}er  million  gallons  delivered  P— That  ia  pumping  uid 
filtration. 

29.350.  For  maintenance  and  management  he  gives 
the  whole  cost  at  12Z.  per  million  gallons  P — Does  that 
include  rates  and  taxes. 

t29,3dl.  I  have  ouly  glanced  at  it,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you,  you  have  not  made  that  ot^  at  all,  you  have  not 
gone  into  that  at  all  P — I  have  not  gone  into  that.  Of 
course  if  you  take  it  at  the  selling  price  of  water,  a 
million  gallons  a  day  would  be  a  very  large  bulk  of 
water  saved  in  the  year,  and  it  would  mean  a 
very  large  sum  of  money;  at  6d.  a  thousand  it  would 
run  up  to  9,000f.  a  year. 

29.352.  (Chainntvn.)  And  as  far  as  I  can  see  that  does 
no  good  to  any  human  being  P— Not  the  slightest. 

29.353.  It  is  pure  waste  ? — Pure  ^vater  running  away 
down  the  drain,  it  is  no  use  to  anybody. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Your  LordHbip  asked  for  figures  with 
regard  to  other  companies.  Mr.  Bestlcr  of  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall  Oompany  is  not  able  to  be  here,  but 
Mr.  Collins  will  put  in  for  him  two  short  tables,  which 
give  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Cumpany's  figures. 

(Chaiiman.)  Do  yon  mean  figures  of  its  operations  fbr 
checking  waste  P 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Yes. 

{Cluurman.)  Just  let  mo  see  what  they  are,  because  I 
am  overdone  with  tables. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Your  Lordship  suggested  this  should  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  table,  although  I  suggested  it 
should  be  put  in  tJie  form  of  evidence. 

(Chairman.)  I  ijid  not  expect  it  would  be  put  in  the 
form  of  12  tables. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  is  according  to  the  law,  my  Lord,  12 
tables. 

29.354.  (Mr.  Pope  to  Wihiess.)  Do  you  know  what 
Mr.  Bestler's  tables  show  P — They  are  in  confirmation 
of  the  tables  I  have  put  in;  they  show  the  same  effect. 

(The  witnesa  handed  in  Tahles.  See  Appendix  V,  14 
and  V,  J 5.; 

(Mr.  Pemhei:)  Without  putting  in  a  table,  perhaps 
you  will  let  me  state  for  the  Lambeth  Company  that  by 
similar  means  they  have  reduced  the  consnmption  in  a 
certain  number  of  districts  from  30.54  gallons  down  to 
19*76.  I  have  a  table  here,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  put 
it  in. 

(CJtairman.)  On  what  proportion  of  their  distriot  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  1  havo  here  a  very  loni?  string  of 
districts,  43  of  them,  and  L  see  that  the  number  of 
supplies  in  those  43  ^tricte  is  22,707. 

(Chairjnan.)  What  is  the  total  number  of  supplies  of 
the  company  F 

29.355.  {kr.  Pemb»:}  110,000 ;  so  it  ia  one-fifth,  the 
popnliMiion  being  158,000  P~The  oonbumptton  per  head 
in  those  districts  was  before  they  set  to  weak  30-64 
gallons,  uid  smce  they  have  set  to  wwk  it  is  19'79.  The 
table  is  at  jon?  servica. 
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(CiSwHwan.)  Those  are  not  your  worst  districts, 
CtOUiu.     because  I  eee  your  average  is  36.4  per  head. 

7  Har.*99      (-M*"-  Femher.)  They  may  not  be,  but  they  oontain 

  L     uncommonly  bad  ones,  which  I  take  it  are  the  worst. 

There  is  a  district  which  did  consume  68  gallons,  and 
which  uow  consumes  4ff  gallons. 

{Gkairman.)  68  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

(Mr.  Femler.)  Yes,  and  now  it  consumes  47,  they 
hive  rednoed.  in  that  particalar  district  68  gallons 
to  47. 

(Chaiiinan.)  How  long  has  it  taken  to  operate  that 
particalar  reduction  ? 

(Mr,  Pemhe^:)  It  takes  from  three  weeks  to  throe 
months,  I  am  told,  according  to  the  size  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  district. 

(Major.  General  8cotf.)  Does  the  district  go  baok 
again  F 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  There  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
original  type,  but,  of  course,  it  is  kepi  up,  I  suppose, 
by  inspection,  which  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
expense.  Yuu  will  nnderiitand  that  exolndes  meter 
supplioa,  as  all  tlio  other  papers  did. 

20.356.  {Chairman  to  Witness.)  Tou  are  fathering 
these  tables  of  the  Soutfamrk  and  Yauxhalt  F — Yes. 

29.357.  Vfhab  district  do  they  apply  to  ?— The 
locality  of  the  district  is  given  iu  the  seoond  column ; 
for  instance,  in  the  first  of  them  yon  have  Biohmond 
Street,  Walworth  as  No.  0  District,  and  then  Harteyford 
Street,  Eennington. 

S9,S58.  Are  these  selected  districts  P  Wby  are  these 
picked  out  by  the  Sonthwark  and  Yaaxhall  ? — They  are 
selected  districts. 

29,859.  Are  they  the  only  districts  in  which  an 
attempt  to  reduce  waste  has  been  made  ? — No,  they  are 
doing  it  all  through  their  districts. 

29,360.  Why  have  those  been  picked  out ;  why  do 
we  not  get  what  has  happened  in  the  wholo  P — You  get 
the  whole  in  their  total  consumption. 

29,861.  I  mean  why  ore  these  districts  picked  out 
instead  of  giving  us  the  whole  of  the  Soumwark  and 
Yauxhall  district  P — It  would  want  such  a  very  long 
table  to  give  the  whole. 

29.362.  You  might  give  the  resalts,  two  lines  would 
have  given  the  whole  results  The  final  result  is  gircB 
in  the  total  average  consumption  for  the  year. 

29.363.  (Mr.  Pope.)  In  your  tables,  you  mean  P— Yes. 

29,864.  (Major-General  Scoit.)  Are  there  any  districts 
in  which  they  have  not  taken  measures  to  chosk  waste ; 


Me  there  districts  which  are  still  in  a  bad  condition  P— 
There  may  be  a  few  districts,  from  what  Mr.  Bestler 
tehs  me,  but  he  is  gradually  bringing  them  under  the 
waste  meter  system.  He  has  196  meters  at  work 
now. 

29,306.  Then  he  has  omitted  the  districts  in  whioli 
no  measures  have  been  taken,  1  prenumeF — He  was 
asked,  I  believe,  to  give  certain  cases,  not  the  whole. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  He  was  not  asked  by  anybody  to  give 
certain  cases,  certainly. 

(Chairman.)  Nobody  asked  that. 

(Mr.  Femher  )  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  we 
have  almost  gone  far  enough  into  this.  After  all,  it  is 
only  useful  as  showing  an  indication  that  the  35  gallotw 
of  the  Boyal  Commission  is  plenty. 

(ChMrman.)  It  goes  a  little  farther  than  that. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes,  that  it  may  be  reduced  beyond 
that. 

(Mr.  Femher.)  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  is  the  tendency 
of  it.  Of  coarse,  it  is  done  at  very  considerable  ooat. 
There  is  no  doubt  aboab  that. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Bat  when  once  it  ia  established,  the  cost 
is  comparatiroly  smnlL 

(Witneea.)  ComparatiTely. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  not  so  expensive  then. 

(Witneae.)  It  is  nob  so  expensivn  when  once  it  is 
properly  in  order,  with  proper  fittings. 

29.366.  (Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  There  would  be  a  very 
considerable  profit  if  carried  out  generally,  would  there 
not  P— It  ia  the  moat  proQtable  thing  that  can  be  done 
in  waterworks  management  to  reduce  the  waste. 

29.367.  Have  the  companies  only  recentlv  turned 
their  attention  to  it  ?— No,  we  bavo  been  at  it  for  the 
last  20  years;  we  have  been  working  at  this  waste  in 
the  New  Eiver  district,  and  the  other  companies,  as 
well,  have  been  working  at  it. 

(Chmrman.)  We  have  been  toid  by  several  of  the 
companies  that  their  whole  energies  were  absorbed 
by  changing  intermittent  supply  into  constant  supplj-, 
and  it  wa.i  only  when  their  constant  snpply  was  almost 
finished  that  they  were  able  to  devote  some  part  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  waste. 

{Mr.  Peviher.)  ITiat  is  true  of  most  of  them. 

( Witness.)  We  have  gone  on  rather  a  different  system ; 
as  we  have  introduced  the  constant  supply,  so  we  hare 
cleared  the  districts  before  we  have  left  them. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
After  a  short  adjoamment. 


. .  Hr.  George  Codsle  called  and  examined. 

Mr. 

Cottle,       29,368.  (Gliairman  )  Yon  b.iTo  been  clerk  of  the  Lea 

—      Conservancy  Board  for  the  last  30  years,  I  believe  ?  

Yes. 


S9,369.  Aro  you  well  acquainted  with  all  the  district 
within  the  watershed  area  of  the  Lea  P — J  am. 

29,S70.  The  place  where  the  Lea  rises  varies  so- 
cording  to  the  season  a  little,  does  it  not  P— The 
principal  spring  is  up  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  some 
25  to  'cO  miles  above  the  town  of  Hertford.  Then 
there  are  a  great  many  tribntery  streams  that  join  it 
lower  down. 

29.371.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  enumerate  those, 
nor  do  I  think  wo  need  go  into  the  very  early  history 
of  the  Lea  navigation,  which  is  a  vexy  ancient  navi- 
gation, I  believe  P — ^Veiy  anoientw 

29.372.  With  Acts  of  Parliament  going  baok  to  the 
year  ll'H  regulating  it  ? — That  is  so 

29.373.  What  is  the  trade  that  now  uses  the  Lea 
prinuif iiiUy  ?— The  trade  principally  ii  in  coals,  bricks, 
building  materials,  timber,  gravel,  malt,  wheat,  barley, 
and  ofher  cerouis,  meal,  oil,  fiour,  gunpowder,  and 
dangerous  or  explosive  goods,  manure,  and  gas  lime. 
About  600,000  tons  per  annum  now  pass  over  it. 

29,37-1.  Where  do  the  building  materials  go  to  or 
come  from  P  —  To  and  from  London — starting  from 
Londoit  to  Tottenham,  supplying  the  large  district  of 
WaUhamstow  farther  up  to  JSdmonton,  'STaltham 
Abbey  and  to  Ware  uid  Hertford. 


29.375.  Do  you  mean  that  all  those  districts  are 
supplied  with  bricks  from  London  P — With  lime  and 
cement  principally ;  there  is  a  great  brick  trade  at 
Ware,  and  that  bnck  trade  goes  down  the  river. 

29.376.  You  say  the  trade  ia  600,000  tons  per  annum? 

It  is.  *^ 

29.377.  What  do  the  tolls  amount  to? — Last  rear 

they  were  15,577i.  ' 

29.378.  (3fr.  So  Boeh  Porter.)  Do  they  increase?— 
They  vary;  there  has  been  a  large  inci-ease  from  what 
ihej  were  20  years  ago.  in  spite  of  the  railway  com- 
petition. We  hove  the  Great  Eastern  Bailwny  running 
almost  parallel  with  the  river  the  whole  way  from 
Hertrord  to  Loudon,  and  in  soite  of  that  competition, 
which  is  v°ry  keen,  we  aro  able  to  keep  up  oar  traffic. 

29.379.  {Chair^nan.)  I  suppose  that  traffic  in  building 
materials  is  a  tralCc  which  a  canal  suits  ;  there  is  no 
hnrry  about  time  P— It  suits  it. 

29.380.  You  talk  about  gunpowder ;  is  that  the 
Boyal  factoiy  at  Waltham  Abbey  P— That  is  so.  I  may 
say  that  the  whole  of  their  explosives  uo  down  the 
Lea  to  Bow  Creek,  and  so  into  the  Thames  and  on  to 
Furfleot. 

29,331.  And  there  is  the  factory  at  EnfleM  also 
which  is  served  by  you  P— The  Small  Arms  factory— 
the  rifie  &ctory  there. 

29,382.  Tou  say  yoar  tolls  were  15.5771.  last  year. 
What  rent  do  yoa  get  from  the  water  companies  P— 
8,5001.  a  year. 
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29,388.  Have  you  real  property  besides  P— Wo  hare 
certain  roal  property  bringing  in  rents  of  about  l,300i. 
per  annnm. 

,  29,384.  And  is  there  an  item  of  1,1291.  for  extra  rents  P 
_ThoBe  are  extra  payments  by  the  fvater  com  ptmies. 

29.385.  The  water  companies  pay  yon  3,S00Z.  as  n 
regular  rent,  and  an  extra  rent  of  1,L29I.  P — The  first 
is  paid  under  an  Aot  of  Parliament,  and  the  second 
item,  l,129i.,  is  a  Tolnntary  contribntion  they  have 
made  lately. 

29.386.  Since  when?— They  have  paid  us  for  five 
years  an  extra  contribution  of  1,500!.,  and  nearly  two 
jearg  ago  tiiey  reduced  that  to  1,1292.  odd. 

13.387.  In  respect  of  what  was  that  voluntary  con- 
iribntiou  made?  Why  was  it  made?— The  first  part 
was  practically  to  repay  us  an  item  of  6,000!.  we  had 
expended  upon  a  big  laweuit  with  the  town  of  Hertford 
about  the  sewage,  and  what  with  that  and  some  oom- 
nnnicationB  we  had  with  the  companies,  thinking  that 
they  ought  to  contribute  something  more  to  the  fnuds, 
(boy  gave  it  in  that  way.  Since  that  terminated,  that, 
is,  at  the  end  of  that  five  years,  we  approached  thorn 
again  to  oontinne  that  1,^1.,  and  they  agreed  to  pay, 
between  the  two  companies,  this  1,129!. 

29.388.  I  suppose  that  is  all  right,  but  ic  strikos  me 
as  a  curious  bwisaotiou,  a  statutory  cooBerrauoy  board 
getting  voluntary  contributions  from  two  Btotutory 
oompanies  P— ^Riey  were  kind  enough  to  help  us  in 
oor  funds. 

29.389.  And  no  shareholder  raised  his  voice  P — I  hare 
not  hewd  that  they  did. 

29.390.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  did  not  quite  catch  whether 
the  1,1291.  is  apiece  or  between  them  ?— It  was  between 
the  two  companies.  It  was  in  certain  proportions  that 
they  setUed  among  themselves. 

29.391.  (3fr.  De  Boek  Forter,)  And.  at  the  present 
time  that  is  a  purely  volnntazy  contribution  P  — 
Quite  so. 

29.392.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  the  proportion  is  4252. 
I7ew  Biver  and  7002.  Gafrt  London  P— That  is  bo. 

29.393.  (Jfr.  Pop«.)  Is  there  any  agreement,  as  in 
tho  case  of  the  Thames  Oonserram^,  to  take  more 
Viier  from  the  Lea,  or  anything  of  that  kind  t—^o. 

^,394.  (Chairman.)  Were  you  to  shut  your  eyas  to 
any  extra  pumping  in  consideration  of  that  payment  P 
—No. 

29.395.  Or  to  take  less  than  your  statutory  navigation 
qoantity  P — ^Nothing  whatever. 

29.396.  A  pure  gratnityP— Quite  a  gratuity.  Wo 
complained  to  them,  I  may  say,  in  rather  a  piteous 
way,  tkot  our  funds  would  bear  increasing. 

iOkairmati.}  What  was  that  to  do  wiih  them?  You 
might  come  and  complain  to  me,  and  I  should  have 
much  sympathy. 

(3fr.  Pemfter.)  That  is  what  the  clergymen  do  to  me 
daily,  bat  I  do  not  answer  them. 

29.397.  (3fr,  De  Back  Porter.)  I  suppose  the  water 
companies  were  interested  in  the  action  that  you  foaghc 
against  the  town  of  Hertford  P— Yes. 

29.398.  And  that  was  in  their  interest  

(Jlfr.  Pnp&)  It  was  a  question  of  the  purification  of 
tho  Lea. 

(TTifness.)  In  flact.  we  thoaght,  at  tho  commencement, 
that  they  ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  when  we  approached 
them  later  on  they  mado  this  oontribation  of  1.5001. 
a  year. 

29.399.  (CAafmon.)  Last  year  you  say  it  was  1,1292.  ? 
—Yes. 

29.400.  That  makes  the  total  receipts  for  last  year 
21,429?.  P— Yes. 

29.401.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  your  expenditure  ? 
— We  hare  the  interest  on  onr  debt,  7,5251. 

29.402.  We  will  pause  upon  that.  When  was  that 
debt  contracted,  and  what  is  it? — It  is  a  perpetnal 
debenture  stock,  4  per  cent.  The  debt  in  1850  was 
about  40,000!.,  and  taac  has  gradually  increased  since 
Dp  to  188.1321. 

29.403.  I  anppose  that  is  under  statute  P — It  is  under 
statute.  Oar  Mrrowing  poirers  go  to  the  extent  of 
230,0001. 

29.404.  7,^1.  interest  on  your  debt.  Thou  what  do 
you  pay  for  works,  wages  and  matntenanceP— 11,6502. 
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39.405.  And  what  do  the  Conservators  get  ?~1,000I.  a 
year.   That  is  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

29.406.  Then  you  are  obliged  to  have  a  sinkiug  fund, 
I  suppose,  for  your  debenture  debt  P— •Yes,  tlwt  is  fi»d 
by  Aot  of  Parhament,  l,600i.   

39.407.  Making  a  total  of  how  much  P-31,6752. 

29.408.  That  is  morethanyonrreceiptsP— Itis,  but 
in  some  years  the  tolls  are  better  and  we  are  able  to 
cany  a  small  balance  orer,  but  takins  our  reoelpts  and 
payments,  they  fairly  balance  each  other. 

29.409.  You  are  Solvent  P— Wo  are  solvent  and  paying 
onr  4  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  debenture  debt 

29.410.  (3fr.  Be  Boch  PoHer.)  Bnt  you  wonld  not  be 
bnC  for  the  voluntary  contribntion  of  the  water  com- 
panics  P — Wo  should  not  be  able  to  pnt  by  tho  sinking 
fund.  The  Act  says  we  shall  pnt  it  by ;  bat  if  we  have 
not  got  it,  we  cannot 

29.411.  Do  yon  invest  the  sinking  fund  eepavately  P — 
That  is  invested  separately,  and  we  have  reduced  tho 
debt  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  some  10,00*)i.,  by 
buying  up  our  own  stock  in  the  market. 

29.412.  [Mr.  Jjewia.)  Do  you  cancel  the  stock  P — ^Yes. 

29.413.  (Mr.  Be  Boch  Pm'ter.)  What  price  does  that 
debenture  stock  stand  at? — About  HbL  It  is  woi'th 
more. 

29.414.  (Mr.  Pope.)  Is  it  Quoted  on  tho  Stock 
Exchange  ? — ^It  was  quoted  ou  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
some  time,  but  there  are  so  few  transactions  in  it  that 
they  struck  it  off  the  list,  lliat  is  their  rulo— unless 
yon  have  a  certain  nnmbor  of  transactions  within  a 
giren  time,  th^  will  not  encumber  their  list  with  it. 

29.415.  That  would  account  for  its  being  a  little  low 
in  price  probably  ?— Itr  wonld. 

29.416.  (Chairman.)  When  was  your  lawsuit  with 
Hertford  P— In  1884. 

29.417.  I  see  Lord  Balfonr's  Commission  noticed  this 
Hertford  sewago  and  tho  pollution  arising  f^m  it  P— 
It  did. 

29.418.  And  your  action  or  suit— I  do  not  know  which 
it  was — against  them  wo?  since  that? — No.  It  was 
before  that.   It  was  in  188i. 

29.419.  Sid  you  foil  or  sacceed  ?— We  fhiled,  unfor- 
tunately. 

29.420.  Has  anything  been  done  since  Lord  Balfour's 
CommiB.sion  to  stop  it? — Wo  have  been  in  continual 
oommuiiication  witn  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
is  rather  a  complicated  question,  under  the  Hertfozc. 
Sewage  Act  of  1854.  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  oould 
aot  as  judges  in  the  matter  of  this  Hertford  sewage. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Home  OiDce,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  within  tho  last  four  or  five  years 
went  thoroughly  into  the  matter.  They  hod  tho  advice 
of  their  Law  Officers  and  thoy  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  not  interfere  nnder  that  Aot. 
We  thought  we  would  try  that  as  another  tribunal,  as 
the  lawsuit  failed  us. 

29.421.  (Major- General  Scott.)  As  a  matter  of  fact 
nothing  has  been  dene  then? — We  of  course  paused 
before  entering  upon  another  expensive  lawsuit.  That 
was  tho  only  remedy  we  should  nave. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Moy  I  intemose  here,  and  tell  you 
that  since  all  tbis — I  daresay  this  witness  may  not  know 
it — there  is-  an  arrangement  now  going  on  which  I 
think  I  may  say  is  fairly  concluded  between  the 
corporation  of  Hertford  and  the  Sast  London  Company, 
that  the  East  London  should  take  ovor  those  works  and 
do  it  themselves. 

(Chairman.)  The  sewage  works  P 

(Mr.Pemhsr.)  Yes. 

(Witness.)  I  knew  that  scheme  w.ia  in  progress,  but  I 
did  not  qnit:)  know  that  it  was  finally  arranged. 

29,4-22.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  the  water  of  the  Lea  that 
Hertford  polluted  with  its  sewage? — The  water  of  the 
Lea  just  below  Ware  Look,  below  the  intake  of  the  New 
Biver  Compaoy,  but  some  15  miles  above  the  intake  of 
the  East  London  Water  Company. 

29,423.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  thero  was  no  remedy 
under  the  Kivers  Pollution  Act  against  a  town  pouring 
its  sewage  into  the  river  P 

(Lord  Moibert  Ceei2.)  Tes;  but  the  learned  judge  before 
whom  it  was  tried  found  there  was  no  pollution. 

(Witneag.)  Although  the  river  vas  as  black  as  your 
hat,  aiid  you  conld  smell  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off*. 
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(Lovd  Robert- Cecil.)  That  is  what  the  nnsucceBsfal 
litigant  commonly  Bays. 

{  Witness.)  The  Judge  said  it  himself.  He  went  down 
twice  and  visited  the  place. 

29.424.  iChavrtnan.)  And  yet  he  held  there  was  no 
pollution  ? — He  said,  as  he  was  an  old  fox  hnnter.  he  did 
not  want  any  scientific  evidence  ;  he  followed  his  nose 
and  followed  the  line  of  the  lirer. 

29.425.  And  be  said  there  was  qo  polluUon  P — No 
pollution. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Within  the  meaning  of  the  Aot. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  suspect  that  that  had  a  legal 
meaning — within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Nc,  X  think  not.  I  think  if  yuu 
read  the  judgment,  you  will  see  what  he  said  was  tliat 
the  apparent  pollution  was  due  to  Togetablo  growths  in 
the  riTer  and  not  due  to  the  sewage. 

(Major-Oeneral  Bcott.)  I  have  read  the  judgment  vory 
carefully,  and  I  OOTtainly  did  not  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. However,  I  must  bow  to  your  professional 
opinion. 

{Lord  Sdbert  Cecil.)  You  are  much  more  lilcelj  to  be 
right  than  I  am. 

(Major- General  ScoU.)  I  think  ho  said  that  there  was 
not  that  degree  of  pollution  which  was  indictable  under 
the  common  law. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  what  I  snspect  it  waa,  Ijecauae 
I  know  that  the  corporation  of  Hertford  did  treat  the 
sewage  to  a  certain  extent,  because  I  hare  been  over 
the  works. 

29,i26,  (Chairman.)  Unless  yon  see  anything  very 
material  in  it,  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  the  old 
history  of  the  taking  of  the  water  from  the  Lea  P — No. 

29.427.  We  know  what  the  present  powers  are  under 
tho  Act  of  18lj5?  — You  have  already  had  that  in 
evidence. 

29.428.  That  is  that  the  navigation  comes  first  of  aXlf 
—Yes. 

29.429.  Then  the  New  Biver  Oompany  with  22}  million 

gallons  P — Yes. 

29.430.  Then  the  East  London  Company  with  a 
similar  amount ;  and  then  the  two  companies  take  all 
the  residue,  if  any,  pan  paesu  f — That  is  bo. 

29.431.  We  have  bad  put  before  us  certun  gaugings 
of  the  River  Lea  p — I  believe  so. 

29.432.  Hare  you  seen  them  P — I  have  not. 

29.433.  I  do  not  want  to  put  in  a  fresh  set  of  gangings 
if  those  are  right  P — I  have  not  seen  them. 

29.434.  Who  does  gauge  tho  Biver  LeaP — An  officer 
of  the  Conservancy  gauges  it  at  Feilde's  Weir.  The 
gangings  are  worked  out  by  an  expert  in  London,  and 
a  copy  is  supplied  to  tho  New  River  Company,  the 
East  London  Company  and  the  Conservancjr.  There* 
fore,  there  can  be  no  dispnte  as  to  tho  gaugings ;  tbey 
must  all  tally. 

29.435.  Is  Feilde's  Weir  below  the  intake  of  the  New 
Biver  P — Some  eight  miles. 

29.436.  So  that  what  passes  at  Feilde's  Weir  is  minus 
the  take  of  the  New  Biver,  whatever  it  may  beP — 
Quite  BO. 

1^437.  You  say  that  is  gauged  by  the  ConservanoyP 
—By  the  Gonservanoy. 

29.438.  Have  yon  got  those  gaugii^fs  there  P—All  the 
gaugings  up  to  1891  a|)pear  in  the  Beports  of  the  last 
Bqyal  OommiBsion.  Since  then  this  table  really  gives 
them  year  by  year  from  1851  and  18G2 ;  fben  thra-e  is 
a  break ;  I  suppose  we  had  not  got  them  np  to  1856. 
Then  from  1873  they  go  on  np  to  1898. 

(The  witneee  hanaeain  Tahle.   Bee  Appendix  Y,  4.) 

29.439.  This  is  correct,  is  it  P— This  is  correct.  .  That 
gives  the  discharge  in  million  gallons  p^  day  for  each 
year ;  it  gives  the  maximum,  the  roinimnm  and  the 
mean.  In  addition  to  that  I  have,  since  1891,  all  the 
monthly  gaugings ;  bat  those  are  not  yet  in  print.  If 
your  Lor^hip  would  like  to  have  them,  we  will  have 
them  printed. 

29.440.  I  think  lAie  yearly  gaugingB  will  be  enough, 
as  as  I  can  see  at  present.  1  may  rely  upon  th»e, 
may  I,  as  heing  the  acourate  ganging  of  the  ^ver 
LeaP— These  are  merely  the  tobua  tor  we  year. 

29.441.  As  I  understand  you,  down  to  the  year  I89I, 
those  gaugings  appear  in  the  evidence  of  tiie  BsJfonr 


Commission  P — They  do.   They  were  given  by  onr  late 
engineer,  Mr.  Child. 

29.442.  I  see  that  the  LeaflnctuateB  a  good  deal  ?— It 
does. 

29.443.  And  that  last  year,  for  inetanoe,  the  maximnm 
of  miUion  gallons  a  day  at  Feildes  Weir  was  198^,  and 
the  minimum  only  three-quarters  of  a  million  P— That 
ia  BO. 

29.444.  That  gives  an  arerage  of  22}  milIion«  only  P 
—For  &e  whole  year, 

29.445.  Has  there  ever  been  a  year  bo  low  as  that  P— 
Apparently  not,  by  the  Table. 

29.448.  (Mr.  Pembor.)  The  next  lowest  year  was  1874  P 

—1874. 

29.447.  (Gkairman.)    Yonr  experience  goes  back 
30  yearsP— 1864  was  a  very  dry  year,  so  was  1868. 

29.448.  Was  it  as  dry  as  1898  P— I  do  not  know, 
we  have  not  ig^ot  the  gaugings.  I  do  not  think  we  kept 
them  so  regularly  then  as  we  do  now.  We  do  not  seem 
.to  have  kept  them. 

29.449.  Then  you  are  not  able  from  memory  to  say 
whether  it  was  a  bad  year  P— I  cannot  remember ;  bat 
I  know  the  river  was  very  low  in  1864  and  1868. 

29.450.  At  any  rate,  since  1864  yon  have  had  nothing 
so  low  as  1898  P— Nothing. 

29.451.  Was  the  navigation  stopped  at  any  time 
during  1898?— Not  above  the  Old  Ford  lock  within 
three  miles  of  London, 

29.452.  That  is  the  next  lock  above  LimehouBe  Cut  P 
— ^Yes.  I  do  not  think  above  that  we  had  any  bai^^ 
stopped,  or  if  they  were  Btopp^,  it  was  for  perhajw  an 
hour  or  something  of  that  sort. 

29.453.  Do  you  mean  they  were  stopped  below  thatp 
— Below  that,  sometimes  in  the  Limebouse  Gnt  owing 
to  the  exceptional  neap  tides,  we  would  have  baiges 
stopped  for  perhaps  24  hoars ;  but  that  only  now  imd 
then. 

29.454.  Do  you  mean  that  that  wmipeonliar  to  1898  P 
—It  is  not  peculiar  to  tioA  time.  When  the  tides  are 
very  short,  indeed,  we  generally  have  barges  delayed 
from  time  to  time  there, 

29.455.  In  the  Limehonse  CatP— Tes. 

29.456.  I  was  asking  you  whether  there  was  anything 
peculiar  in  1898 ;  was  there  anything  in  1898  that 
interfered  with  the  navigation  beyond  other  years  P~ 
No  peculiarity.  Perhaps  we  were  not  able  to  Bend 
down  quite  so  much  water  as  we  were  in  other  jesrs, 
to  help  the  Limebouse  cut.  But  the  complaints  were 
not  much  more  frequent  then  than  we  have  had  before. 

29.457.  You  uhall  have  ib  whichever  way  you  like. 
I  want  to  know  whether  this  extraordinarily  dry  year 
interfered  with  the  navigation  in  any  way,  and  if  so, 
where  and  when  P — ^It  would  only  havo  aflected  it  in 
the  Limebouse  Cut. 

29.458.  Why  should  it  affect  it  in  the  Limebouse 
Cut  ? — That  place  is  very  peculiar,  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  understanding. 

29.459.  Well,  we  will  open  our  minds  to  anything 
you  choose  to  give  us — The  Limebouse  Cut  goes  fVom 
the  Thames,  and  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  m  length, 
and  at  neap  tides  we  may  have  the  water  peibaps  18 
inches  or  2  feet  under  head. 

29.460.  {Major-Oen&ral  Scott.)  Limebouse  Out  is  the 
red  on  the  map,  is  it  P — ^The  red.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  fill  that  np  by  passing  the  fbll  quantity  down  from 
above. 

29.461.  (C^irnum.)  Why  P  — Because  before  that 
ooold  be  done  the  next  tide  would  go  oat,  and  we 
should  have  the  cat  in  just  the  same  condition. 

(Mr.  De  J?oefe  Porfor.)  That  is  because  the  whole  of 
the  water  has  been  taken. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No. 

(Witness.)  We  could  not  do  it. 

29.462.  (Bir  Jolm  Dorington.)  Has  the  LimehouBe 
Cut  got  gates  at  the  moutiiP — There  is  a  lock  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  tide  likewise  enters  at  tbe  other  point 
at  Bow;  so  that  the  tide  comes  in  at  ea^  end  and 
meets  in  the  centre. 

29.463.  Of  course,  that  is  locked  also  P— Yes. 

29.464.  So  that  LimehouBe  Out  is  really  a  canal  9~ 
And  partly  tidal.  It  is  aSeoted  1^  the  state  of  tlie 
tide. 
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-29,465.  {Chairman.)  "What  I  want  to  anderstand 
Bboat  the  neap  tides  is  this.  The  neap  tides  were  not 
lower  in  1898  thui  in  other  years  P— No. 

29.466.  Then  why  was  the  Limehouse  Cat  affected 
in  18^  beyond  other  years  P — Because  probably  in 
other  years  wo  were  able  to  send  down  a  little  more 
water  from  above. 

29.467.  Very  w-ll.  then,  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
water  from  above  tbut  interfered  with  the  naTigation 
in  ^  Limehonse  Cut  in  1898  P — Coupled  witn  the  fact 
of  extraordinsjy  neap  tides.  I  have  said  that  there 
was  ao  difference ;  but  1  think  one  or  two  of  the  neap 
tides  were  exceptionally  low  tiiis  last  summer. 

39.468.  {8vr  JtAn  Dorington.)  Why  cannot  the  water 
beheld  in  that  reach  if  there  is  a  lock  at  the  month 
and  a  lock  at  Bow  Greek  ? — Because  it  is  regulated  by  a 
weir  up  at  the  pond,  at  Three  Kills.  We  cannot  hmd 
the  water  up  above  that  That  is  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment with  the  miller— the  Three  Hills  have  a  certain 
right  to  the  water  flowing  over  that  weir. 

29.469.  That  settles  the  level  in  the  cut  P— Yes. 

*29,470.  As  n  matter  of  faot,  you  can  never  keep  the 
water  at  a  higher  level  in  the  cut  than  that  weir  P — 
No. 

24^1.  But  you  can  always  maintain  it  at  that  level  P 
—If  we  can  fill  up  the  ont, 

24.472.  But  tho  cut  is  full  at  hi^h  tide  P— Yes,  at 
fall  tide;  at  what  wo  call  spring  tides,  it  is  always 

lull. 

29.473.  It  cannot  be  above  the  level  of  the  weir  P — 
'So,  it  begins  to  run  over  that  directly  the  tide  turns. 

29,474f.  And  runs  away  down  to  the  level  of  the 
weir? — Yes.  The  tide  comes  up  by  Bow  Greek,  and 
likewise  in  the  Limehonse  end. 

(Mr.  PopB.)  I  understood  that  be  told  us  at  neap 
tides,  uid  especially  at  extraordinary  neap  tides,  the 
cat  is  not  full,  and  that  it  waits  for  the  upland  water 
in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  weir  in  question. 

29.475.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  At  the  neap  tides  the 
cat  does  not  fill  up  to  the  level  of  Uie  weir  r—'Sot  by  a 
long  way  sometimes. 

29.476.  And  then  it  relies  upon  the  upland  water 
to  raise  its  level  to  the  level  of  the  weirP~That  is 
jast  so. 

29.477.  {Ohairman.)  I  suppose  the  difficulty  of 
getting  enoiwh  upland  water  is  that  the  mmpaiiies 
liaTe  taken  it  F— I  cannot  deny  that. 

29.478.  I  do  not  want  you  to  deny  anything  which  is 
true  P— If  it  is  taken  from  above,  we  cannot  get  it 
below. 

29.479.  That  is  the  reason  ;  it  is  not  that  there  is  not 
water  enough  in  the  river  if  it  was  taken,  but  that  it 
is  taken  P — At  times  it  would  be  no  good ;  we  oould 
aot  do  it  in  the  24i  hours.  We  coiud  not  get  the 
water  passed  down.  For  tliis  TtMom. :  We  cannot 
simply  open  the  look  slackers  and  let  the  water  run 
right  away  through,  say,  from  half  way  op  the  river 
down  to  Limehonse  Cut.  We  have  to  pass  it  according 
to  the  Actof  Parliament — measure  it  lookful  by  lockfol 
without  a  t»i:ge  in  the  look.  We  have  to  fill  the  lock, 
empty  it  and  keep  record,  because  the  companies  can 
compel  UM  to  under  the  Act  of  1855,  and  our  books 
have  to  be  open  to  their  iuHpeotion.  And  to  do  that, 
as  you  wilt  see  I  have  explained  it  later  on,  we  should 
hare  to  stop  the  traffic  while  that  was  being  done. 

29.480.  Supposing  the  companies  took  notiliing  at  all, 
and  the  full  flow  of  the  Lea  were  allowed  to  go  down, 
70a  Bay  you  oonld  not  pass  it  into  Limehouse  Cat  in 
time  to  nreveot  this  inccmvenience  to  the  naviga^onP 
—Kot  altogether,  unless  we  stopped  the  traffic  for  the 
day.  Might  I  shortly  put  it  in  this  way.  Our  total 
quantity  we  are  allowed  by  the  Act  to  pass  down  is 
'1,400.000  gallons  in  the  lower  reach.  I  put  it  at  76 
looks,  but  really  it  is  77  locks,  which  comes  to  5,390.000 
gallons.  To  pass  the  ordinary  traffic  would  take  about 
30  locks.  To  pass  the  other  locks,  it  averages  from 
10  to  16  minutes  to  fiU  a  lock  and  empty  it ;  so  that 
would  take  46,  multiplied  by,  say,  15. 

29.481.  (3<a/or-(r0neraZ  ScoU.)^  If  it  was  not  for  the 
sapply  required  by  Hie  companies^  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  limit  you  to  five  million  ^kms,  or  any- 
thing else  ? — It  does  not  afibct  it  when  there  is  plenty 
«t  water  iu  the  river. 


29.482.  {Ckaimian.)  No,  but  this  is  a  difficulty  that 
exists  quite  independently  of  the  takings  of  the  com- 
panies P — Quite  so. 

29.483.  You  say  you  are  obliged  to  nans  the  water 
down  from  the  upland  reaches  to  the  lower  tme,  lock  by 
lock  ;  yott  cannot  lift  all  your  locks  and  let  it  all  run 
down  P — The  companies  would  have  something  to  '^y 
that. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  And  ao  would  the  navigation. 

29.484.  (Chair mam.)  It  i.s  lock  by  lock,  and  you  oy 
there  are  4^  suporflaous  locks,  to  speak,  over  and 
above  what  the  navigjJiion  want  P— Jnat  so. 

29.485.  Which  will  take  10  minutes  apiece  to  pass 
down  P — Quite  so. 

29.486.  'J'hat  is,  460  or  500  minutes  to  pass  water 
down,  and  there  is  not  time  in  the  24  honrs  to  do  so  h — 
That  would  t>ike  a  long  time — .lomo  six  or  seven 
hours. 

29.487.  [Sir  John  Dorington.)  I  suppose  in  flood  times 
th6ro  are  some  bye-passes  through  which  the  water 
comes  down  withont  passing;  tho  locks  i* — Yes,  round 
the  old  back  Lea  and  that  district. 

29.488.  That  does  not  come  down  your  way  at  ail  p— 
It  doss  not  come  through  the  navigation. 

29.489.  In  fact  the  navigation  is  controlled  as  a 
navigation  by  the  water  companies.  The  water  com- 
panies have  all  tho  Kiver  Lea,  except  so  much  as  is 
required  for  lockage,  which  is  estimated  at  five  million 
gallons,  is  ehat  so  P — Exactly  so, 

29.490.  {Chairman.)  And  that  is  a  quantity  yoa 
cannot  pass  down  iu  time  to  make  it  useiul  p — Unless 
we  stopped  the  whole  of  the  traffic.  If  the  traffic  were 
continuous  and  kept  on  the  whole  day  long,  and  we 
kept  locking  down  as  hard  as  we  could,  wo  might  get* 
that  quantity  down;  ur,  after  we  had  done  with  the 
traffic,  if  the  companies  said,  **  You  can  open  all  your 
"  sluices,  and  let  it  all  run  right  away  down,''  we  could 
got  a  lot  down  in  that  way. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  In  fact,  there  is  no  road  for  the 
river  oa  a  river  into  the  Limehonse  Ont — the  only  rood 
is  as  a  canal. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  That  is  so. 

(Wittieu.)  That  is  so.  At  very  exceptional  times  we 
have  done  this.  Some  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
great  outcry  about  pollution  at  Tottenham,  there  were 
great  public  indignation  meetings  held,  and  we  stopped 
the  traffic  on  the  river  lhat  passed  on  the  Snnday,  and 
simply  pulled  up  the  slacurs  of  each  look,  uid  we 
flushed  out  the  whole  of  the  river  below,  and  it  had  a 
very  good  effect. 

29.491.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand  you,  the  com- 
panies might  have  tuiuleil  you  up  for  that  and  com- 
plained?— They  might.  Wo  gavo  them  notice  before 
that  we  wore  going  to  do  it. 

{Chairman.)  It  ia  a  ludicrous  aystem. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  It  would  seem  that  if  there  were  no 
oompanies  at  all,  they  could  not  utilise  this  water  to  fill 
the  Limehouse  Cut. 

(Cltairm'in.)  No,  not  if  there  were  no  companies  at 
all;  but  if  the  companies  took  uothing,  and  the  present 
syatem  continued,  you  conld  not  get  down  water  enough 
bv  reason  of  yonr  being  restricted  to  lock  by  look  dis- 
charge ;  you  conld  not  (ret  down  water  enough  to  make 
Limehouse  Cut  navigable. 

{iM'd  Itobert  Cecil.)  May  1  suggest  that  it  wonld  be 
useful  if  Mr.  Corblo  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Gommissioners  tu  the  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  he  says  imposes  tha&  obligation  upon  the 
Conservancy  Board,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it. 

(Wiinen.)  It  is  in  the  Act  of  1855. 

(Mr.  Pemb:r.)  The  first  section  is  section  11. 

{lAtrd  Robert  Cecil.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  read 
sections  It,  14,  and  17. 

{Witness.)  It  is  section  14. 

{Lord  Udbert  Cecil.)  If  section  14  is  the  one  yon  rely 
npon,  I  should  like  very  much  that  the  Commission 
ahonld  read  it. 

29.492.  {Sir  JoIih  Dorington.)  You  have  all  the  water 
of  the  J^a  at  Bromley  lock,  DAve  you  not — I  meau  to 
say  except  what  is  takoa  by  the  companieif ;  the  Biver 
Lea  does  not  nui  away  anywhere  cIec  r— 'Kowhere 
olas. 
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29,4d3.  It  all  comoi  to  Bromley  lock?— Some  of  it 
goes  over  Lea  Bridge  weir  at  the  fkr  left-hiuid  comer 
of  thnt  map. 

29,494.  Where  does  that  go  to  P— That  goes  ronnd  a 
back  stream,  and  through  those  arms  of  Ine  river,  and 
oat  into  the  Bow  Greek  without  passing  through 

Bromley  lock. 

9.9,495.  It  comes  back  again,  then,  close  to  Bromlejr 
lockP— Oloae  to  it. 

29.496.  {Major-Genwal  Scutt.)  If  yon  had  the  wholo 
flow  6t  the  Lea  at  your  disposal,  there  would  be  no 
difficalty  in  making  arrangements  for  putting  sny 
quantii-y  of  water  you  like  into  the  Umehonse  Oat, 
would  there  f — By  making  some  special  arrangements. 

(Mi:  Pember.)  How  would  that  carry  on  the  naviga- 
tion P 

29.497.  (C'liairman.)  Tou  could  not,  of  courss,  let  the 
water  come  down  by  lifting  up  all  the  sluices  if  there 
were  any  barge  in  the  navigation  at  the  time.  If  there 
was  a  barge  in,  you  must  let  it  go  by  P — Yes. 

29,4(>3.  But  suppose  there  was  no  barge  in  the  upper 
Teaches,  yon  could  lift  yoar  sluices  and  let  anvquantity 
of  water  come  down  the  Limehouse  Cnt? — 'We  could, 
but  it  would  take  some  considerable  time  for  it  to  get 
from  Hertford  down  to  Limehouse.  "We  know  when 
the  neap  tides  are  coming,  of  course  ;  but  they  do  not 
always  flow  the  same.  Tliey  may  bo  two  feet  under 
head  to  what  they  were  yesterday.  Supposing  the  neap 
tide  has  just  flowed  at  Limehouse,  and  we  find  it 
two  feet  under  head,  we  could  not  within  two  hours 
send  the  water  down  from  Hertford,  becanse  if  we  sent 
the  water  down  from  one  pool,  we  most  keep  up  a 
ladder  of  pools  up  to  the  far  end  of  it. 

29,490.  The  result  of  your  evidence  seenu  to  me  to 
be  that  Limohouse  Out  is  suffering  from  an  insurable 
disease  

{2£r^  Pemher.)  Tes,  quite  so. 

(Wiine$8.)  It  is  so. 

2i),600.  {Chairman.)  By  no  contrivance,  if  you  wiped 
out  both  the  water  companies  and  the  statute  and 
eTerything,  could  you  get  Limehouse  Cat  into  a 
navigable  condition  P — Our  remedy  would  be  to  have 
strong  pamps  and  to  pump,  as  the  Begent'e  Canal  do, 
direct  from  the  Thames. 

29.501.  {Mr.  Pember.)  Putnp  back  P  —  Pump  back. 
And  the  East  London  Water  Company  have  been 
doing  that  to  a  certain  extent,  during  this  last  summer 
to  aaaiftt  us. 

29.502.  (Chairman.)  Ic  is  an  extraordinary  state  of 
things.  Do  yon  really  endorse  that  view,  that  if  the 
water  compauios  were  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  took 
no  water  from  the  Lea,  you  could  not  get  water  down 
the  Lea  fast  enough  to  feed  Limehouse  Out,  and  make 
it  navigable  at  these  neap  tides  P — Not  at  every  neap 
tide.  Of  course,  with  no  control  of  the  companies,  we 
conld  during  a  few  hours — perhaps  it  would  be  expedient 
to  stop  the  trafBc  and  send  a  certain  qaantity  right 
away  down  or  from  a  few  ponds  above,  and  then  tele- 
graph up  and  get  them  to  send  it  down  from  Hertford 
iiO  nil  up  those  ponds. 

29.503.  That  is,  yon  oould  only  £11  Limehoose  Cut  at 
the  expense  of  the  ponds  above  F— Quite  so,  unless  we 
pumped  from  the  Thames. 

29.504.  {Maj(»--Oeneral  Scoit.)  What  is  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  Lea  at  Bromley  lock  and  Lime- 
house Beach  when  it  is  full  P— There  is  a  oommon  level ; 
tnac  is  cue  level. 

29.505.  What  is  the  difference  in  level  between  the 
Lea  where  it  parts  at  the  red  line  upon  the  map  at 
Bromley  lock  and  the  water  at  Limehouse  CatP — 
That  depends  upon  the  tide. 

29,606.  When  it  is  full  P— When  it  la  full,  the  yellow, 
which  is  Bow  Greek,  and  all  the  red  up  to  Old  Ford, 
is  one  common  level  with  the  Thames.  Directly  the 
tide  tarns  the  tide  gates  shut  there,  and  the  water  is 
bottled  up  in  Limdbouse  Cut  as  far  as  Old  Ford,  and 
then  Bow  Creek  is  practically  empty.  But  for  the 
mud  you  could  almost  walk  across  it  at  Tery  low  neap 
tides. 

^9,£07.  (Chairman.)  How  muoh  does  the  navigation 
take  per  diem  P — To  work  the  traffic  there  P 

S9>608.  Yes  P— We  put  it  at  about  1,800,000  gallons, 
bnt  it  oomes  to  something  less  than  that.  It  varies 
according  to  the  trade.  -  ' 


29.509.  That  is  a  long  way  below  what  you  are 
entitled  to  P — Quite  so. 

25.510.  How  much,  practically,  last  year,  or  in  years 
like  that  year,  has  come  down  for  the  navigation  ?  Has 
it  been  1,800,000  gallons  or  6,400,000  gallons  P— The 
average  per  day  per  week  has  been  1,261,370  gallons. 

29.511.  That  has  come  down  for  the  navigation  P— 
That  has  been  wanted  to  pass  the  bargee. 

29.612.  But  is  that  what  has  aotnally  come  down  P— 
Tes. 

29.613.  Is  not  that  why  Limehouse  Gut  has  been  so 
impoverished  ? — There  have  been  times  daring  the  last 
autumn  when  we  passed  extra  quantities  down  to  help 
Limehouse  Cnt. 

29.514.  I  mean,  if  jon  had  insisted  upon  your  full 
5,400,000  gallons  coming  down  every  day,  would  Lime- 
house Cut  ever  have  been  in  distress  ? — If  it  had  been 
practicable  to  pass  the  balance  oat  of  the  6,400,000 
gallons,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  helped,  but  in 
exceptional  neap  tides  it  would  not  have  filled  the  Cut 
up  to  its  head  leirel.  We  have  statistics,  and  I  can 
give  yoar  Lordship  the  figures  showing  the_  quantities 
of  water  that  have  been  passed  down.  Principally  it 
has  been  passed  down  over  Lea  Bridge  weir  to  assist 
the  flushing  of  the  back  streams. 

29.515.  Yes ;  but  what  I  am  asking  yon  is,  supposing 
your  fall  6,400,000  gallons  had  every  day  beon.  allowed 
to  pasd  dowrt  the  Lea  by  the  water  oompauies,  would 
there  hare  been  any  distress  in  Limehonso  Out  P— If 
we  oould  have  got  that  in  24  hours  in  Limehouse  Cut, 
I  do  not  think  the  navigation  would  have  been 
incommoded. 

29.616.  Bnt  you  would  have  got  it  in  24  hours  if  yon 
had  insisted  upon  your  full  quantity  every  day-— - 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  No,  I  think  not. 

(Witneaa.)  Bat  then  we  must  keep  the  account  lock- 
full  by  lockfall,  according  to  that  14th  section. 

29.617.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  get  6,400,000  galloos 
down  the  river  lookfbll  by  locki'ull  p— Not  in  the  time. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Not  in  24  hours. 

(Cluiirman.)  Then  the  Let  of  Parliament  is  an 
absurdity.  The  Act  of  Parliament  says  you  aie  entitled 
to  5,400,000  gallons  fur  the  navigation. 

(Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  It  says  they  are  to  be  measured 
in  any  way  they  like.  There  is  no  pretence  for  saying 
it  must  be  measured  by  locksfull.  Xf  you  look  at 
section  14,  your  Lordship  will  see  it  is  only  where  both 
parties  approve  that  it  is  to  go  on. 

(Chairman.)  It  says  distinctly,  "In  order  to  prevent 
"  differences  as  to  those  three  daily  quantities  respec* 
"  tively,  they  shall  from  time  to  time  be  measured  and 
"  estimated  by  the  locksFnll  of  water  from  time  to  time 
"  used  in  the  navigation.** 

(Lord  Boheri  Ceoil.)  Yes;  bnt  will  your  Lordship 
read  on  P 

29,518.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yoa 
oould  not  pass  down  6,400,U00  gallons  a  day  through 
the  looks  and  by  looksfull  P — ^We  have  done  it  nearly 
up  to  that.  Except  at  exceptional  times  we  have 
done  so, 

29,619.  Why  conld  not  you  do  it  every  day?— 
Because  it  woald  so  interfere  with  the  navigation,  and, 
of  coarse,  at  other  times  we  have  not  got  it  to  pass. 

29,520.  That  is  another  matter.  Yon  have  not  got  it 
to  pass  becanse  the  companies  have  taken  it,  but!  am 
supposing  yoa  insist  upon  having  it  as  yon  aro  entitled 
to  do. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  If  you  make  him  explain  his  answer, 
it  would  be  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  navigation. 

29.621.  (Chairman.}  You  said  yon  had  done  it  on 
some  days  P-^Nearly  up  to  tiie  maximum. 

29.622.  And  without  interfering  with  the  naviga* 
tionP — It  has  inLeifered ;  we  have  nad  to  stop  for  some 
hours  while  it  has  been  passed  over  Pickett's  Lock. 
We  have  had  special  men  to  see  that  the  lock  was 
properly  filled,  and  that  it  is  passed  on  down  below. 

29.623.  I  am  lost.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
yoa  can,  or  that  yon  cannot,  pass  down  6,400,000 
gallons  a  day  npon  the  lock  system  by  locksfcdl  con- 
sistently wiw  the  navigation  going  onP — I  did  not 
quite  catch  the  question. 

29.624.  Kever  mind  any  difficulties  about  shortness 
of  water.  Supposing  the  water  ii  there,  cui  yon,  or 
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cdn  you  not,  pass  down  the  rirer,  by  locksfnll,  6,400,000 
gtllona  a  day  frithoat  interfering  with  the  naTigation 
of  the  Lea?— We.coDld  get  to  nearly  that. 

29,525.  Then  why  did  yon  not  in  1898  when  your 
Limehonse  Oat  was  in  diatreesP — Because  we  passed 
at  times,  and  I  can  give  yon  the  figures,  certain 
quantities  down,  but  they  would  not  be  soffioient  to 
mi^  up  the  head  of  LimehouK  Cat. 

29,536.  But  why  did  not  yon  pass  down  the  full 
5,400,000  ^ons  P— ■Beoanse  after  the  water  gets  to  a 
certain  height  it  goes  over  the  sido  of  the  weir,  and  it 
goes  absolutely  to  waste  into  the  Thames. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  It  goes  into  the  old  river. 

29,5!37.  iChairman.)  But  you  told  me  you  could  get 
down  your  full  quantity  of  5,400,000  gallons  by  locks- 
fdll  ?— Then  you  must  keep  on  looking  at  Limehouto 
Cut,  snd  if  we  continued  to  send  it  to  make  np  the 
full  quantity,  yon  could  not  bottle  it  all  up  in  the  Ont 
It  is  bound  to  go  over  the  Tbree  Mills  overshot  first. 

29.528.  But  your  out  would  be  fall  at  first  P— That 
Tonld  be  full  for  the  moment. 

29.529.  But  the  moment  it  had  ceased  to  be  full  it 
would  fill  again  P — fes,  but  then  we  could  not  fill  it 
from  above.  Tr  we  had  passed  that  in  one  day,  we 
should  bare  been  denuded,  taking  into  account  the 
ghort  water  season.  Your  Lordship  says.  Why  did  we 
not  do  it  every  day  to  keep  up  the  Limehonse  Ont  ? 
Taking  all  the  oircumsbances  into  consideration,  if  we 
had  done  that  one  day,  and  had  lowered  the  pool  above 
Old  Ford  to  Tottenham,  which  is  four  miles  in  length, 
by  a  foot  of  water,  it  might  have  taken  a  week  to  fill 
all  that  np,  and  wo  should  have  had  all  the  trade 
stopped. 

29.530.  (Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  That  is  because  the 
companiea  had  talcen  the  waiter  P — And  the  drought. 

{Chairman.)  Suppo3ing'*the  compuiios  had  not  taken 
any  water  at  all,  the  river  wonld  havo  given  yon 
5,400,000  gallons  a  day. 

(Litrd  Robert  Cecil.)  Cmrtainly. 

(Wiinets.)  We  were  obliged  to  consider  that  the  East 
London  Company  bad  to  take  their  quantity. 

{Chairman.)  That  is  it. 

29.531.  {Mr.  MaUor.)  As  I  noderatand  it,  the  lock— 
full  is  only  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  water  P—A 
measure. 

29.532.  If  yon  do  not  like  that  measure  yon  can,  by 
agreement  or  by  arbitrationt  get  some  other  mode  of 
measuring  the  water  P — Yes,  the  Act  provides  'for  that, 
but  we  have  not  adopted  any  other  mode. 

29.533.  Have  you  tried  any  other  mode  P — No. 

^,534.  (Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)^  It  wonld  be  true  to 
say,  would  it  not,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Lea  is 
very  mnoh  hampered  by  the  draught  made  upon  it  by 
the  water  compAnies  P— You  oannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  an  effect  upon 
the  navigation. 

29.535.  (Mr,  Mellor.)  To  a  considerable  extent,  does  it 
not  P— Yea. 

29.536.  (Mr.  De  Boah  Porter.)  The  relations  between 
the  Conservancy  and  the  waterworks  oompanies  appear 
to  be  very  friendly  P — No  j  we  stick  to  our  rights,  and 
they  stick  to  theirs. 

29.537.  (Chairman.)  But  yon  do  not  stick  to  your 
rights.   You  abandon  ,yaur  rights  P — Up  to  a  certain 

point. 

29,533.  Instead  of  taking  5,400,000  gallons  a  day, 
you  only  take  1,500,000  gallons  ? — We  hare  to  consider 
this,  they  have  the  righto. 

29.539.  They  have  got  rights  snlnequent  to  yours. 
You  have  the  right  to  your  5.400,000  gallons  first?— 
And  they  pay  us  water  rcnts^  which  is  a  large  item  in 
our  income. 

{CJtairman.)  That  is  the  rnb,  is  it  P 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Forfer.)  That  is  where  the  voluntary 
contribution  comes  in,  is  it  not. 

29.540.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution would  atop  if  yon  insisted  upon  your  rights  P — 
That  would  rest  with  the  companies.  Then  again,  my 
Lord,  we  have  to  consider  this,  that  taking  this  oxcep- 
tional  drought,  when  we  knew  that  the  East  of  London 
was  crying  out  for  water,  that  we  should  have  passed  a 
lot  of  water  down  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  East 
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London  Company,  and  if  wa  had  passed  that  down,  it 
would  have  gone  over  Lea  Uridge  Weir  into  the  Tbaanes. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  where  it  is. 

(tVitness.)  In  fact,  our  Conserrancy  considered  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  oriminal  if  they  bad  done 
Bucb.  a  thing. 

29.541.  (Chairman.}  Your  Conservancy,  bemg  a  body 
appointed  to  look  after  the  mvigation  of  the  Biver  Lea, 
sacrificed  yonr  interest  deliberately  to  that  of  the  irater 
consumers  of  Saat  London  P— We  cannot  overlook  the 
Act  of  1855. 

29.542.  The  Act  of  1855  entibles  you  to  5,400,000 
gallons  a  day,  which  yon  did  not  innst  upon  P— Yes, 
and  entitles  the  water  companies  to  take  so  mnoh. 

29.543.  No,  not  so.  That  is  after  you  have  got  your 
5,400,000  gallons  P— That  is  a  question  of  policy,  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  folt  this,  that  rather  than  hamper 
the  East  London  Company,  say,  for  onoe,  by  passing  the 
fullest  quantity  down,  we  had  better  have  a  few  barges 
grounded  in  Limehonse  Out  for  an  hour  or  two. 

29.544.  You  did,  therefore,  sacrifice  the  navigation 
of  the  Biver  Lea  for  the  interests  of  the  water  com- 
panies last  year  P — We  did  not  consider  that  we  had 
sacrificed  Aieir  interest. 

29.545.  You  prejudiced  their  interest  P — We  tried 
to  keep  the  trafiio  going  in  a  fair  and  i-easonable  way 
without  denuding  the  water  companiea  of  a  certain 
amount  of  valuable  water  that  they  required. 

29,646.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porier.)  Are  the  water  com- 
panies very  largely  represented  on  your  board  ?— Four 
ont  of  13. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  There  ia  one  definition  which  the 
witness  has  not  given  which,  I  think,  would  help  the 
Commission  to  understand  this  matter.  He  has  not 
defined  what  he  means  by  "head."  Ho  is  constantly 
saying  that  the  water  is  below  head  in  Limehonse  Gnt, 
and  so  on,  and  if  ho  explains  what  he  moms  by  head 
I  think  it  would  help  yon. 

29.547.  (Chairman.)  You  hear  that  P— 1'he  hoaA  is  the 
level  fixed  at  the  Three  Hills  Weir. 

29.548.  (Mr.  MeUor.)  Whai  is  the  weir  lhat  yon 
spo^  of  just  now,  when  yon  said  that  if  yott  passed 
the  water  down  it  wonld  nave  gone  over  that  weir  P— 

The  Three  Mills  Weir. 

29.549.  Why  oould  not  yon  raise  the  Three  Mills 
W^P— The  miller  would  noc  let  ns  raise  it.  He  is 
the  owner  of  the  Three  Hills,  and  in  addition  to  that 
if  we  had  raised  that  three  feet  the  barges  could  not 
get  under  Bow  Bridge,  which  is  a  very  old-fioshioned 
bridge. 

29.550.  (C/uztrman.)  This  Lea  navigation  seems  to  bo 
in  a  very  curious  condition  ? — It  is  in  a  very  pccnliu' 
condition  in  that  part  of  the  river,  and  there  aro  very 
few  i)eoplc  who  can  understand  the  tidal  ways  there, 

29.551.  {3fr.  /yCicM.)  Could  not  you  disestablish  the 
miller  P — It  is  a  question  of  buying  him  ont.  and  I  am 
afraid  it  would  require  a  very  large  sum. 

29.552.  {Mr.  Littler.)  It  would  be  a  very  big  business 
be  disestablish  bim — it  would  be  a  very  costly  thing  P~ 
They  would  havo  to  rebuild  Bow  Bridge. 

29.553.  {Chairman.)  What  ia  Bow  Bridge,  does  a 
road  go  over  itP-  It  is  the  main  road  to  Stratford. 
It  is  a  solid  thing,  and  we  are  in  negotiation  with  the 
London  County  Council  and  other  bodies,  and  we  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  may  rebuild  Bow 
Bridge. 

29.554.  {Sir  John  Dmington.)  That  is  in  the  Mile 
End  Boad,  is  it  not  P— At  the  end  of  the  Hile  End 
Boad. 

29.555.  (Chairman.)  If  X  can  get  hold  of  anything 
clear  in  this  explanation,  it  is  that  if  you  disregarded 
thu  iLterests  of  tlie  water  companies  altogether  yon 
could  keep  up  a  sufficient  head  of  water  in  Limehonse 
Cut  for  the  navigation  at  all  times  P — Wo  could  keep  it 
up  to  a  better  head,  but  it  wonld  play  ns  tricks  in  every 
neap  tide.  We  have  passed  a  ^reat  deal  of  water  down 
dunng  this  last  autumn  into  Limehonse  Gut. 

29.556.  Yon  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  pumping 
water,  I  believe,  last  year  P — That  was  so. 

29.557.  Where  did  the  pumping  take  place  P— The 
Eopt  London  Company  fixed  a  pump  two  years  ago 
at  Bow,  and  it  pumps  the  water  ont  of  Bow  Creek. 

29.558.  Out  of  Bow  Creek— where  is  that  P— That  is 
the  yellow  line  on  the  map. 
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29,S59.  That  is  Hia  old  cbannel  of  tho  Leap— 
Qnite  BO. 


7  Mir.  '99     29,560.  That  beine  pumped  into  the  pcmd  betireen 
'       Iiimehoiue  and  Old  fford  P— Y 

29.561.  Old  Ford  being  at  the  top  of  the  red  P— Yes. 

29.562.  {Mr.  Mellor.)  Ib  that  old  channel  of  the  Lea 
full  when  the  tide  is  np  P— Quite— on  a  lerel  witli  thn 
Thames. 

29.563.  There  is  no  lock  between,  I  mean? — Ko. 
All  that  district  is  on  a  common  level  with  the  l^moB 
up  to  what  we  oall  the  top  of  the  tide. 

29.564.  {Chairman.)  Onl]^  when  it  happena  to  be  a 
▼er^  low  neap  tide  that  lerel  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
navigation  P — That  is  so. 

29.565.  Then  I  thought  rou  said  that  Uiat  Bow 
Greek  was  practically  dry  when  the  tide  was  downP— 
^Vhen  the  tide  drops. 

29.566.  When  did  the  pumping,  take  place,  I  mean, 
you  B&id  that  the  East  London  pnmped  from  that  Sow 
Creek  into  bhe  Limehouse  Cut  F~At  that  point. 

29.567.  They  oould  only  pump  when  the  tide  was 
high  P— Only  at  certain  states  or  the  tide,  but  if  (and 
they  hare  promised  to  consider  it)  they  pat*a  pump  at 
Limehouse  Lock,  arrangements  could  be  made  so  that 
they  would  be  able  then  to  pump  in  all  states  of  the 
tide. 

29.568.  To  pump  direct  from  the  Thames  Into  the 
Limehonse  Cut? — Qnite  so. 

29.569.  Did  they  pamp  anywhere  elseP — They  had 
temporary  pumps  going  up  by  steps  from  Old  Ford 
into  the  pond  above  that,  and  then  from  the  Old  Ford 
pond  into  the  pond  above  Tottenham,  and  from  there 
above  Stone  Bridge,  and  into  the  pood  above  Stone 
Bridge  Lock,  and  there  they  stop,  because  the  pond 
beyond  that  is  the  pond  from  which  they  take  their 
Supply,  but  none  of  the  water  that  they  pump  up  could 
possibly  affect  the  pond  from  which  the  East  London 
draw  their  water. 

29.570.  Where  do  they  get  that  water  from  in  the 
upper  reaches — where  do  they  Punip  it  from  P — It  runs 
down  over  a  weir  at  Ponder's  End,  the  intake  of  the 
Sast  London  Company. 

29.571.  But  yon  say  that  they  pump  into  these  upper 
reaches.  Where  do  they  get  the  water  from  to  pump 
into  these  upper  reaches?— They  fill  it  by  steps  from 
the  Bow  Creefe. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  From  pomp  to  pump— into  one  pond 
and  then  from  that  pond  into  another. 

29.572.  (Ciavrman.)  It  pumps  from  pond  to  pond  P-— 
Tea. 

29,578.  {Sir  John  D<yringion.)  A  series  of  pumps  P — 
Yes.  They  are  all  temporary,  except  the  one  at  Bow 
Lock,  and  that  is  a  permanent  pump. 

29.574.  (Iff.  D«  Bock  Porter.)  Was  there  no  under- 
stuuding  between  the  Conservancy  and  the  companies, 
that  if  the^  did  this  pumping  for  you,  you  would  not 
interfere  with  their  having  all  the  water  they  could 
pet  P — No.   There  was  no  anderstanding  at  all. 

29,576.  Then  what  moved  them  to  pump  this  water 
up  ? — They  might  have  anticipated  that  if  they  did  not 
we  might  have  lowered  some  of  the  ponds  above. 

29.576.  (CAatrman.)  What  would  that  matter  to 
them  P — That  would  affect  their  supply. 

29.577.  {Mr.  MfiUor.)  Disregarding  the  navigation, 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  the  water  companies,  is 
there  notP — Of  course,  putting  an  exceptional  year 
like  last  year  ont  of  tiio  qnestion,  there  is  plen^  of 
water. 

29.578.  But  what  was  tho  condition  of  things  last 
year,  disregarding  the  navigation  P  Supposing  yon 
had  not  got  to  find  water  for  the  navigation  at  all, 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  things  last  year 
with  regard  to  the  water  companies  P— The  Commis- 
Rion  have  the  gangings,  I  believe,  and  it  caii  be  seen 
from  them  whether  there  is  enough. 

29.579.  {Chairman.)  On  the  average  there  would  not 
have  been  a  drop  left  in  the  Lea  last  year.  There 
wera  only  22^  million  gallons  on  the  mean  per  day 
over  and  above  what  the  New  Biver  Company  took, 
and  therefore  the  East  London  would  have  taken  eveiy 
drop  of  the  Lea?— Last  year. 

29.580.  And  on  some  days  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  happened.  There  was  only  three-quarters  of  a 
million  gallons  going  over  P — That  was  so. 


{Chavrman.)  This  is  a  most  serious  thing. 

29.581.  {Sir  John  Doringion.)  I  suppose  the  gates  at 
Limehonse  Out  are  self-acting,  so  that  they  open  when 
the  tide  rises  P — They  are  boimd  to  aot  wnoi  the  tide 
rises. 

29.582.  I  say  they  are  self -acting  P— They  3>en  up- 
wards, of  oooise.  amd  the  wme  at  Bow  too.  Tou  may 
say  the  tide  comes  in  at  both  ends  and  meets  about  tbe 
centre  of  Limehouse  Cut. 

29.583.  {GhiMrman.)  In  fact  the  position  of  things 
is  this.  Yon  go  without  the  water  that  you  want,  in 
order  that  the  water  oompamies  may  bo  able  to  supply 
their  consumerSt  and  the  water  companies  pump,  to 
oblige  you,  water  from  pond  to  pond,  up  this  naviga- 
tion, so  as  just  to  enable  your  barges  to  scrape  lAiroaghP 
-rYes. 

29,684.  And  the  whole  thing  is  Inbrioated  by  a  pay- 
ment of  1,1001.  a  year  from  the  water  companioB  to 

you  P — I  do  not  pub  it  in  that  way. 

29.585.  Do  not  you  P  Well  yon  can  put  it  in  your 
own  way,  but  that  is  how  it  strikes  me  at  present. 
You  abstain  from  taking  what  you  are  entitled  to,  you 
tell  me,  out  oX  oonsideration  for  the  water  oonsmners  P 
—We  consider  that  we  oi^ht  to  oonsider  them. 

29.586.  Your  views  of  du^  I  daresay  are  quite  right. 
I  only  want  to  get  at  the  n^H}.  Yon  do  abstain  from 
taking  what  you  are  entitled  to,  out  of  oonsideration 
for  the  water  consumers  P — ^Yes. 

29.587.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  companies, 
taking  what  belongs  to  the  navigation,  obligingly 
pump  the  water  from  pond  to  pond  in  order  to  prevent 
it  stopping  altogether*— 

{Mr.  Pem60r.)  Of  oourse  your  Lordship  knows  that  is 
provided  for  l^  statute. 

{Ohairmem.)  No,  not  the  pumping. 

(3fr.  Pemfeer.)  Yes. 

{Ghairmam.)  This  pumping  is  purely  voluntary. 

{Mr.  Pcm&er.)  This  is  section  31  of  the  Act  of  18.^5. 
.**  The  two  companies  may  from  time  to  time,  if  th^ 
**  think  fit,  subject  to  the  provisitms  of  this  Act, 
"  furnish  to  the  trustees  all  or  any  part  of  the  quan- 
"  tities  reserved  to  them  by  pumping  water,  at  the 
"  expense  of  the  two  companies,  from  any  one  pond 
"  of  the  navigation  to  any  other  pond  thereof,  so  as 
"  they  do  not  thereby  reduce  the  level  of  any  auoh 
**  pond  below  the  cuatomazy  head  level  from  time  to 
"  time  thereof.*' 

(CAoimMm.)  But  they  do  rednoe  the  level. 

{Mr.  F&mbffi\)  Not  by  pumping. 

{Mr.  Mdlor.)  They  do  reduce  the  level  if  they 
think  fit. 

{Mr.  Pamier.)  The  two  companies  may — of  oourse, 
if  I  am  empowered  to  do  a  thing  by  Act  of  Parliament 
it  is  only  when  I  think  fit.  If  I  am  entitled  to  a  dinner 
a  day  I  am  not  obliged  to  eat  it.  Recollect  it  is 
put  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  companies,  and  they  alone 
nave  the  power  to  do  it. 

29.588.  {Chavrman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
level  of  this  pond,  from  which  the  pumping  takes 
place,  was  not  reduced  below  the  oustomary  head 
level?— Very  little. 

29.589.  But  whether  it  was  little  or  very  much,  it 
was  reduced  beyond  the  onstomazy  head  level  P — Ex- 
cluding Limehouse  Cut,  wo  pumped  np.  We  ^d  not 
pump  down. 

29.590.  I  know  you  pumped  from  one  pond  to 
another,  and  you  reduced  the  level  in  the  first  pond 
below  its  customary  head  level  P — No,  they  pumped 
from  the  tidal  way  mto  the  first  pond  there. 

(Jfr.  Psmber.)  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  it  would  not 
be  so. 

{Chairman.)  He  says  it  is,  Mr.  Pember. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  No,  because  he  did  not  qnite  under- 
stand it. 

29.591.  (G'/iaiVwian.)  Then  let  me,  please,  deal  with 
him,  I  prefer  that.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  asy  that 
when  pumping  takes  place  from  one  pond  to  another 
the  customary  head  level  in  the  first  pond  is  nofi 
reduced  P — No. 

29.592.  Just  now  you  said  it  was,  only  a  little  ?— A 
little  at  times. 

29,598.  But  was  it  reduced  a  little  P— At  times,  bat 
we  keep  the  ptmd  above  Old  Ford  Look,  that  laag 
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pond  of  lour  miles,  Tery  often  above  the  head  to  help 
na  in  snch  on  emergency  there,  so  that  by  pnmping 
from  that  pond  above  we  do  not  lower  that. 

29*594.  Bat  I  shonld  like  to  get  a  definite  statement 
from  yon,  if  I  can,  on  a  very  olear  point  P — hope  3 
can  give  it  to  yon. 

29.595.  Aye  or  no,  was  the  cnBtomary  bead  level  cf 
the  pond  from  which  the  companies  pamp  reduced— 

(3ff.  Pcmier.)  Below  head  level. 

29.596.  {Chairman.)  Was  the  castomuy  nead  level 
redneed  P~Not  when  they  were  pumping,  beoanse  they 
kept  it  np. 

20.597.  No,  not  the  pond  from  which  they  pumped— 
that  could  not  keep  up  the  level.  It  reduced  it,  you 
^on*  P  —  They  commenced  to  pump,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  tidal  water,  aa  I  have  said.  They 
pnmped,  say,  a  foot  into  the  next  pond,  and  that  foot  is 
only  carried  up  from  pond  to  pond. 

69.598.  [Mr.  De  Bode  Pmier.)  Does  the  pumping  go 
on  simoltanaonaly  then? — ^Tes,  tbey  have  got  these 
pompe,  and  they  ue  working  the  whole  day. 

{Mr.  Femher.)  As  iaab  as  it  is  pumped  out  it  is 
pomped  in  a^in,  and  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  part  is 
tidal  level,  it  u  obvioos  that  if  they  do  not  pnmp  faster 
into  the  upper  reaches  than  into  the  lower  there  is  no 
redncticait  and  that  is  a  fact.  Of  course  if  we  had 
knoirn  yon  were  going  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  the  Biver  Lea,  we  shonld  have  oRked  Kr.  Bryan  these 
qoestions.   Ho  knows  how  it  is  done. 

[Chairman.)  Bnt  we  have  the  Conservancy. 

{WUnesa.)  I  should  say  this  only  occurs  in  two  or 
three  mouths  of  the  year.  In  nine  months  there  is 
enough  in  the  Lea  for  the  water  companies  and  to  allow 
millions  and  millions  of  gallons  to  go  oat  into  the 
Thames. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  We  should  have  had  plans  and  sections 
u  to  this,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
this  without  plans  and  sections. 

29.599.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  Bast  London  Company 
have  recourse  to  other  sonrces  in  order  to  mipply  wat^ 
to  theLoa?— They  did- 

29.600.  Where  to  P— They  were  enabled  to  take  water, 
or  we  took  it  for  fhem,  of  course,  and  they  paid  foi'  it, 
from  the  Begent's  Oonol  Company  down  to  Dnckett's 
Cwal.  Yon  will  see  it  on  the  smaller  map  just 
above  Old  Ford  Look.  There  is  a  communication 
between  Regents  Canal  and  the  Duckett  into  that  pond 
that  goes  from  Old  Ford  to  Totcenham,  and  I  can  give 
yoa  the  days  and  the  number  of  locks  of  water  that 
were  passed  through  Duckett's  Canal.  On  the  average 
of  sevffii  days  in  Ootobsr  and  November,  they  passed 
50  locks  of  -water. 

29.601.  What  does  that  mean  in  gallons  P—19|  mil- 
lion gallons. 

29.602.  (Afr.  Mellor.)  Is  that  to  supply  the  Begent's 

Canal  f  To  supply  that  pond  of  onrs  above  Old  Ford 

Lock.   Regent  B  Canal  is  the  higher  level. 

29.603.  {Mr.  De  Boek  Porier.)  Then  you  bought  the 
water  from  the  Regent's  Oanal  Company  P — Yes,  bnt 
the  East  liondon  Company  paid  for  it. 

29.604.  {Chairman.)  That  was  during  September  and 
October  of  last  year,  was  it  P — That  was  during  two 
days  in  October,  and  five  days  in  November. 

29.605.  19}  million  gallons  a  day  P  No.  Taking  the 
total,  the  total  would  be  350  locks  daring  those  seven 
days,  and  that  works  out  at  19}  million  gallons. 

29,609.   Something  between  two  and  tiaee  imillion 
gallons  a  day. 
(Mr.  Peniber.)  2,570,000. 

29.607.  {Chaiiman.)  But  for  that,  Limehouse  Cut 
would  have  been  in  a  still  worse  condition,  I  suppose. 
Then  it  does  come  to  this,  that  in  order  to  get  the 
present  supply  from  the  Lea,  and  to  satisfy  the  uavi' 
gation,  you  are  obliged  to  buy  water  from  the  Regent's 
Canal,  and  to  pump  up  water  from  the  Thames  p — Yes. 

29.608.  Otherwise  you  would  break  down  altogether? 
—Wo  should  be  stopped  in  the  lower  end  of  the  river. 

29.609.  And,  as  I  understand,  in  some  of  the  upper 
ponds,  too.  Ton  have  to  pump  from  pond  to  pond  P— 
Up  to  about  seven  or  eight  miles. 

29.610.  Have  these  arrangements — I  do  not  know 
what  word  to  use— ever  taken  place,  except  lost  year  P 


—About  two  years  ago,  they  began  starting  tiie  pump  Cm-bU. 
at  Bow.  _  * 

29.611.  {Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Did  yon  pnmp  there  in  71Csr.'99 
1893  ? — I  cannot  quite  remember,  I  think  it  was  only  — 
about  two,  or  it  may  be  three  years  ago. 

29.612.  But  it  was  not  done  last  year  for  the  first 
time  P— No. 

29.613.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  made  arrangements, 
or  are  there  arrangements  being  made,  to  get  a  per- 
manent supply  of  water  from  the  Regent's  Canal  P— 
The  Conservancy  Board  are  asking  the  companies  to 
make  that  voluntary  help  that  they  are  giving  now  of 
a  permanent  character,  either  by  way  of  agreement  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

29.614.  But  that  has  not  been  done  yet  P — It  has  not 
been  done  yet. 

29.615.  Are  you  calling  upon  them  to  add  pumps  ? — 
To  solve  the  diflSculty  of  the  Limehouse  Cut,  once  and 
for  all,  would  be  (and  we  are  pointing  that  out  to  the 
company),  to  put  a  permanent  pump  at  Limehouse 
Cut,  if  we  could  get  the  premises  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  Always  at  neap  tides  we 
could  pump  immediately  without  any  waiting  to  pass 
water  down  from  the  reaches  above  the  Out.  We  could 
pump  immediately  into  the  Cut,  and  there  is  no  time 
lost. 

29.616.  (3fr.  Pope.)  And  maintain  the  head  in  the 

Cut  P— Yes. 

29.617.  {Mr.  Lewis.)  Would  that  solve  all  yonr  diffi- 
culties P — As  regards  Limehonse  Cut,  and  I  may  say. 
We  have  had  no  difficulties  above  that  reach. 

29.618.  {Ohaiinnan.)  I  was  just  going  to  ask  that?— 
We  have  had  no  diffiolties  above  that  reach  not  ^1  this 
exceptional  snmmer.  It  is  wonderi^I  how  we  have 
kept  up  the  navigation  head  considering  that  the 
oompauies  had  to  have  their  draw  as  well. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  They  were  not  obliged  to  take 
their  draw. 

29.619.  {Chairman.)  That  is  the  confusion  cf  mind 
nnder  which  you  are  labouring,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  80.  You  are  entitled  to  keep  up  the  navigation, 
and  then  the  companies  can  have  their  draws  if  they 
can? — Quito  so,  but  as  I  say  we  had  to  consider  their 
interests.  They  pay  us  a  certain  amount,  and  the 
Board  have  said  many  times,  shall  we  starve  the  Ea.<it 
of  London  or  keep  the  barges  afloat  P  It  places  us  in 
that  dilemma. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Pwter.)  You  ought  to  have  been  paid 
very  handsomely  for  your  assistance. 

29.620.  (Cliairman.)  I  suppose  the  barges  are  not 
qaite  so  vocal  as  the  lilast  London  consumerti  P — They 
are  at  times  when  they  are  stopped. 

29.621.  Is  Oxwe  a  weir  being  added  at  Old  Ford 
lock  P — They  have  added  a  weir  at  Old  Ford  lock. 

29^22.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  P— The  effect  of 
that  is  that  when  the  level  of  the  water  is  in  a  certain 
condition,  instead  of  going  over  Lea  Bridge  weir  and 
down  the  bacik  streams  into  the  Thames  it  shall  flow 
naturally  over  this  fixed  overshot  down  into  Limehouse 
Out  to  assist  them  there. 

29.623.  That  is  all  one  pond,  is  it ;  all  the  red  F— The 
rod  is  one  pond. 

29.624.  It  is  one  pond  from  the  Thames  up  to  Old 
Ford,  is  it  P  —Yes,  up  to  Old  Ford.  Tho^  compMiy  do 
that.  At  Xiea  Bridge  they  have  old  millers'  rights. 
They  have  abolished  the  mill  power,  and  have  a  turbine 
instead.  They  have  said  tiskt  instead  of  passing  the 
water  alwavs  through  this  turbine  they  will  let  it 
come  over  this  overrfiot  to  help  us  in  th.e  reach  below. 

29.625.  In  Limehouse  Cut  P— Yes. 

29.626.  {Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  Have .  you  sufficient 
funds  at  your  disposal  to  deal  with  the  pollution  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  P — We  have  1 ,000/.  a  year, 
that  is  all ;  and  that  is  not  sufficient  for  very  expensive 
law-suits,  or  to  pay  a  very  large  staff. 

23.627.  So  that  the  inspection  is  not  very  satisfactory  ? 
— Wo  consider  that  the  condition  ol"  the  river,  as  proved 
by  analysis,  is,  by  our  own  exertions  through  our 
sanitary  officer,  very  satisfactory.  The  results  cf 
analyses  prove  it.  We  had  four  examples  of  this  as  a 
test  during  the  excesnivo  drought.  Wo  had,  I  think  it 
was  about  October,  foar  special  samples  taken  of  the 
river  at  different  points,  and  they  tnmed  out  v«y 
satiafaotory. 

40 
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39.628.  (C&ajrtium.)  There  was  some  complaint,  was 
not  there,  with  regard  to  the  streams  about  Stratford? 
— We  had  a  great  many  complaints  this  last  antomn. 

29.629.  WhereabontB  is  that ;  just  point  that  ont  on 
the  map  ? — There  are  four  or  five  arms  there ;  Tery  old 
mill  streams. 

29.630.  They  are  not  on  this  small  mapP— Thoy  will 
be  shown  on  that  map  before  your  Lordship,  bat  not 
coloured  probably. 

29.631.  These  streams  about  Stratford  were  said  to 
he  a  nuisance,  were  Aey  not  ? — They  were. . 

29.632.  Were  they  P— Undoubtedly. 

29.633.  How  are  those  streams  flashed,  if  at  all  P— 
From  water  that  had  come  from  Lea  Bridge  weir. 

29.634.  That  ia  the  water  that  this  new  weir  ia  to 
stop  P — It  will  not  stop  at  the  weir ;  but  it  will  send 
the  water  down  below  it  when  the  water  is  at  a  certsin 
lerel  there  instead  of  going  over  there. 

29.635.  Exactly,  and  it  will  keep  the  water  from 
going  into  those  streams  that  were  alleged  to  be  a 
nuisance  last  year  P — ^At  certain  times. 

29.636.  At  the  times  when  the  water  is  most  wanted  P 
— Just  at  that  time  there  was  none  going  over  Lea 
Bridge  weir,  or  oTer  Uie  other  weir  at  all. 

29.637.  I  cannot  get  you  to  admit  anything.  Yon 
say  thcne  streams  were  a  nuisance  P — Undoubtedly. 

29.638.  To  what  was  that  due  P— Due  to  no  water 
coming  down  from  the  weir,  and  to  the  effluent  from 
Walthamstow,  shown  at  the  very  top  of  the  map,  or 
from  the  sewa^  farm  there,  from  the  effluent  at 
Leyton  coming  into  these  streams,  coming  lower  down 
to  the  West  ^m  sewMfe,  which  goes  into  Bow  Creek, 
likewise  the  Jjondon  UoantT*  Gonnoirs  storm  outfall  at 
Bow. 

29.639.  How  does  that  ever  get  into  these  other 
streams  b^ond  P — When  the  tide  is  on  the  level  they 
all  mix.  Ail  over  that  district,  as  I  say*  is  one  common 
lerel  there. 

29.640.  Do  jyon  mean  the  London  County  Council 
sewage  finds  its  way,  as  it  were,  across  the  Lea  into 
these  ontaide  streams  P — It  does  so.  There  are  certain 
tide-gates  at  Old  Ford,  and  all  these  back  streams — 
the  red  line,  the  yellow  line,  and  the  Thames,  all  mix 
on  a  common  lord  at  certain  states  of  the  tide  there. 

29.641.  {Major-Omttral  Bcoii.)  Yoa  said  the  effluent 
from  Walthamstow  ? — Yes. 

29,64ji.  It  does  not  say  much  for  the  efSuent  &om 
Walthamstow  P— We  have  served  them  with  notices 
under  our  Act.  Leyton  has  been  applying  for  an 
injunction  against  them,  and  the;^  are  under  an  order 
of  the  Ghanoery  DtTision  of  the  Sulgh  Goart. 

29.643.  {ChaiA-moM.)  An  order  of  what  sortP-^ 
sequestration  order. 

29.644.  (3fr.  Teniber.)  Because  they  would  not  do 
what  they  were  told  ? — ^That  is  so.  Then  there  is  the 
condition  of  the  Thames  water,  which  varies  as  it 
comes  up  with  the  tide,  and  it  affects  these  back 
streams  up  to  a  certain  point. 

29.645.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  got  a  West  Ham 
efBuent  as  well?— All  the  effluent  from  West  Ham, 
with  a  population  of  fK>m  250,000  to  300,000.  comes 
into  Bow  Creek  at  that  point.  The  West  "Earn.  Cor- 
poration  sa^  they  do  not  pollnte,  but  we  are  of  a 
'  different  opinion. 

29.646.  (Jfiv'or- General  Bcoit.)  How  do  they  treat 
theii*  sewa^  P — It  is  treated  in  tanks  bj  some  process 
of  putting  in  a  certain  black  ash  waste,  I  believe. 

29.647.  Ko  land  ?— No  land,  but  the  whole  of  the 
West  Ham  sewage  within  the  next  cwo  years  will  be 
joined  to  the  metropolitan  system,  and  we  shall  be 
&ee  cf  that. 

29.648.  {Chavrman,)  Then  all  this  importation  of 
'3ewage  obliged  you  to  dredge  P — At  times  there  is  no 
doubt  it  keeps  a  lot  of  mod  and  matter  in  suspension 
which  settles  in  the  river,  and  wo  are  pat  to  a  great 
deal  of  extra  expense  in  dredging. 

29.649.  Where  is  it  that  you  drodge  ? — Our  principal 
cost  is  in  the  Limehonse  Cat,  but  for  the  reason,  as  I 
said,  that  the  tide  coming  in  at  both  ends  meets  in  the 
centre,  and  there  is  no  flush  right  through. 

29.650.  How  often  do  you  dredge?— Every  two  or 
diiee  yean  there. 


29.651.  What  does  it  cost  youP^We  have  spent, 
perhaps.  1.000^  in  the  last  three  months  in  dredging! 
We  have  taken  out  about  10,000  tout  of  mud  alone  in 
tiiree  months, 

29.652.  Who  pays  for  that  P— Further  np  we  have 
to  dredge  below  the  London  County  Council  outUll, 
every  three  or  four  years  at  a  coat  of  3001.  or  4001.,' 
and  that  the  London  County  Ooundl  have  hitherto 
paid.  They  objected  to  pay  for  some  reason  last  year, 
and  we  u«  coming  to  some  compromise  with  them 
about  it. 

39.653.  They  objected  last  year ;  did  they  say  why  P 
—They  have  paid  it  ever  since  1864. 

29.654.  But  did  they  say,  why  P— Yes ;  because  they 
are  getting  scientific  evidence,  and  expert  evidence,  to 
say  there  is  nothing  but  storm  water  tbat  comes  out 
at  those  places,  but  we  know  better  than  that.  Itii 
stinking  sewage,  and  anyone  can  see  it. 

29.655.  This  Limehousc  Cut  seems  to  be  an  eligible 
place  for  residence,  the  London  County  Council  on  one 
side,  and  West  Ham  and  Stratford  on  the  other ;  in 
fact,  make  your  life  a  burden  to  you  P — It  is  the  worst 
part  of  the  river  we  have  to  deal  with. 

29.656.  Then,  are  the  East  London  Company  doing 
anything  by  their  Bill  of  this  year  to  remeify  these 
dimoaltieBp-~Their  engineer  has  calculated  that,  if  he 
has  power  to  make  these  new  large  reservoirs,  he  wil] 
construct  them  of  such  a  capacity  that,  at  times,  if  we 
are  hard  up,  they  will  be  able  to  pass  us  down  a  large 
quantity  oi  water  oat  of  the  reservoir,  really  makhig  it 
aimoBt  partly  a  oon^)enaati<m  reservoir. 

29.657.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  chose  to  insist 
upon  your  legal  rights,  and  to  toko  your  5,400,000 
^llona  a  day.  yoa  would  not  need  any  compensation, 
or  any  help,  or  anything  elseP— Thca«  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

29.658.  Fraotic^ly  this  year  the  Lea  was  exhausted? 
—I  will  not  use  the  word  *'  exhausted."  We  were  lurd 
up — confess  that. 

29.659.  Hard  up !  The  ganging  of  the  Lea  after  the 
New  Biver  had  tasen  its  total  was  22}  million  g^lons  ? 
—Yes. 

29.660.  That  is  what  the  East  London  Company 
took  P— Yes. 

^  29,661.  So  that  what  was  left  looks  to  mo  very  much 
like  000  P— After      companies  had  taken  their  water. 

29.662.  Then  the  navigation  only  fEot  Ih  million 
gallona  instead  of  5,400.00OP— Yes. 

29.663.  That  looks  very  much  like  an  exhaustion  of 
the  Lea  P — But  there  is  one  point  I  have  not  touched 
upon  before,  which  should  be  explained.  Feilde's  weir 
Buouldnotbe  taken  as*  showing  the  absolute  quantity 
coming  down  the  Lea. 

29.664.  Why  not  P— Below  there  are  undoubtedly 
very  hnge  ^rings  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Lea.  There 
are  other  affluents  joining  it,  such  as  the  River  Lynch, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  best  springs  in  the  county,  it 
comes  in  below  Fieide's  weir ;  and  that  spring  alone 
has  been  calculated  to  supply  from  2  millions  to 
3  million  gallons  a  day;  and  that  was  anything 
but  dry  this  summer  time.  There  was  a  good  flow 
of  water  flown  it,  and  it  is  full  of  watercress  beds. 
Then  there  are  other  springs,  Oobbina  brook  and 
Stone  Bridge  brook,  and  several  other  etreams  that 
bring  in  water  that  does  not  enter  into  the  Fieide's  weir 
gauginga  at  all. 

29,666.  Have  you  got  any  gauging  of  the  total  flow 
of  waterP— Nothing  TmIow  Fielde'a  weir,  and  that 
makes  it  a  bit  intricate  and  difficult  to  nndmtand," 
because  the  figures  do  not  include  anything  that  comes 
into  the  Lea  below  Fieide's  weir. 

29.666.  {Mayor-Qmeral  Seott.)  What  do  yon  think 
was  the  flow  below  Fieide's  weir  in  a  year  like  1898P— 
I  have  no  means  of  gauging  or  testing  that.  It  must 
havo  been  several  million  gallons. 

29.667.  {Mr.  J)«  Bock  Porter.)  But  the  flow  below 
was  not  Sufficient  for  the  navigation  witlu>at  this 
assistance  by  pumping  P — ^No. 

(Mr.  De  Book  Portw.)  Tbm  it  could  not  have  been 
very  mnoh.  • 

29.668.  {Ohainmn.)  It  cannot  even  have  levelled 
the  amount  for  the  navigation  np  to  your  stutntory 
6,400,000  nllons,  because  you  say  that  would  havo 
been  enough  if  yon  had  got  that  always  P— Quite. 
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''  29,669^  Therefore  theae  extra  Bupplies,  whatever  they 
mre,  oumot  have  been  enongh  to  pn>dnoe  even  that 
ngultP—Ko,  some  of  them  were  numing  rexy  dry  or 
Terylw. 

39.670.  I  Boppose  I  mast  ask  yon  what  your  opinion 
it  as  to  the  fatare.  Supposing  you  can  get  rid  of  theee 
uniftble  oontributions  of  Stratford,  Leyton,  the  London 
Ointy  Oooncil,  West  Ham,  and  other  people  in  an 
»renge  year,  do  yoa  think  that  the  Lea  can  rab  on  ?— 
I  think  80,  decidedly.  We  have  had  a  cyole  now  of 
about  10  years  of  dry  seasons,  and  we  may  have  a 
cycle  of  wet  ones  again.  In  ordinary  seasons  there  is 
enough  for  over  oO  million  gallons  for  the  water 
cmnpamesi  axtd  enongh  to  supply  us  too. 

29.671.  However,  I  snppose  you  would  not  say  that 
aDything  beyond  the  present  take  of  these  c<nnpanies 
coald  be  Rot  from  the  LeaP — Not  looking  at  past 
titiiirea,  bat,  of  course,  Z  do  not  speak  as  an  expert  at 
all. 

29.672.  Tou  are  the  olerk  to  the  board,  I  understand  i 

-Yes. 

2;'i,673.  Tou  are  appointed,  of  coarse,  by  the  whole 
board  ?— That  is  so. 

29.674.  And  I  take  it  you  represent  the  views  of  the 
board  here  ? — ^Yes. 

29.675.  Tou  are  authorised  by  them  to  represent 
them  P— Xes. 

Ae>examined  by  Jb.  Fehbkb. 

29.676.  Supposing  you  keep  up  the  water  to  the  point 
which  you  call  head  at  Limehouse  Cut,  would  that  be 
Bofficient  for  your  navigation  P — ^Tes. 

29.677.  Would  that  take  the  whole  or  anything  like 
the  whole  of  the  5.400,000  gallons  ?— Not  at  all  times. 

29.678.  It  is  only  when  there  is  this  extraordinary 
nesp  tide  lhat  yoa  would  want  sJl  that  P— That  is  so. 

29.679.  Supposing  that  you  could  get  rid,  for  the 
the  moment,  of  the  water  companies,  could  yon  send 
down  the  6,400.000  gallons  if  you  had  got  it  in  the  Lea 
with  that  regularity  which  would  keep  up  the  Lime- 
nonse  Out  to  the  required  height?— We  shoald  not 
always  want  it. 

29.680.  Kb,  I  did  not  tuak  that,  but  eooldyon  do  it 
without  interfering  with  your  navigation  P — ^No. 

29.681.  You  conld  not  P— No. 

29.682.  In  tact,  yoa  have  got  a  oaaalised  river  to 
deal  with  which  has  got  a  certain  number  of  looks  on 

it?— Quite  BO. 

29.683.  And  you  (U.nnot  tell,  oE  course,  where  there 
it  going  to  be  a  barge  that  wiU  want  to  go  up.  andyou 
muet  aave  water  in  your  locks  for  that  barge  P — ^That 

is  ao. 

29.684.  Therefore  you  cannot  throw  open  your  navi- 
gation and  treat  it  as  if  it  was  a  runnmg  stream  P — 
Certsinly  not. 

29.685.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand  yon,  yoa  conld 
not  pass  down  the  5,400,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours 

without  interfering  with  the  navigation  P — Just  so. 

{Chairman.)  Then  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  ludicrous, 
it  is  baaed  on  a  mistake. 

(3fr.  Pember.)  That  is  only  a  maximum.  They  are 
entitled  to  ask  for  that,  if  they  like. 

(Chairman.)  They  are  entitled  to  ask  for  that  which 
they  ouinot  use. 

(Jlfr.  JPeniber.)  I  know. 

{Witneu.)  But  it  gives  us  a  maximum  in  case  wo 
vant  it. 

(Chairman.)  But  if  you  wanted  it  you  could  not  uso 
it,  you  tell  me. 

(Kr.  Pember.)  Not  without  interfering  with  the  navi- 
gation; but,  however,  it  would  not  be  the  first  absurd 
Act  of  Parliament  that  has  been  parsed. 

(C/iaimon.)  No,     no  means. 

(Sfr.  Pemior.)  Would  you  mind  me  calling  your 
attention  to  section  11,  which  I  do  not  think  you  have 
had  your  attention  called  to  altogether.  It  throws  a 
certam  light  ppou  section  14.  Section  14,  which  yoa 
have  read,  ^youreoclleot,  is  to  the  effect  thacloolra- 
fall  should  he  the  moasnre  of  water,  unless  the  trustees 
(a  the  company  agree  apon  some  other  measure,  or 
have  settled  for  them  by  an  arbitrator,  in  default  of 
Rgroemeat,  some  otdier  mode  of  measurement  But 


will  you  kindly  look  at  section  11  P   There  you  wiU  j>f*".  G. 

sen  that  the  sabstantive  power  of  the  trustees  tn  take  Corite. 

water  ac  all  is  to  pass  it  through  the  present  and  fatnre  "—^ 

locks  of  the  navigation.  7  Mar.  '99 

{Chairman.)  Yes.  — — 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Then,  also  I  want  just  to  call  yoor 
attention  to  tiiis,  that  by  clause  5  of  the  Act  you  will 
see  that  the  companies  paid  pretty  heavily  for  any 
privileges  they  got  under  this  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
two  companies  are  to  pay  3,5001.  a  year,  and  the  New 
Biver  Oompuiy  is  to  pay  to  the  trostees  the  gross  sum 
of  42,0002. 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

29.686.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  will  ask  the  witness  that 
question.  (To  the  witness.)  Where  would  you  be  so  far 
as  regards  making  the  two  ends  of  the  accounts  of  your 
navigation  meet,  if  you  did  not  get  these  payments 
from  the  water  companies,  and  if  you  had  not  got  the 
interest  on  that  42,000!.  P — We  could  not  pay  the 
interest  on  our  debenture  stock. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had 
the  constitution  of  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board  referred 
to,  my  Lord.  We  may  as  well  have  it. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  we  have  had  it  many  times,  I  think. 
However,  as  to  the  Lea  Oonservancy  Board,  I  do 
not  want  to  sapr  anything  against  their  integrity  or 
their  impartiahty,  bat  ic  is  obrions  that  they  ar« 
dependent  upon  these  water  compemies. 

(Mr,  Pember.)  Quite  so. 

(Chairman.)  They  could  not  live  without  them. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  If  the  water  companies  did  not  pay  tiiey 
would  shut  up. 

(Oheurman.)  Yes,  that  is  so.  Yon  could  not  get  on 
without  the  water  companies. 

29.687.  (Mr.  Pernor.)  There  is  one  other  question 
whicji  Ithink  I  ought  to  have  asked,  and  it  is  absolutely 
the  last  question.  (ToUte  witnesa.)  Supposing  that  yoit 
did  on  some  occasion  pass  down  more  water  than  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  head  of  the  river  in  the 
Limehouse  Cut,  would  not  that  excess  run  to  waste 
over  the  Lea  Bridge  weir  P — It  would. 

29.688.  Then  there  is  no  use  in  doing  itP — No,  no 
use  at  all. 

29.689.  It  would  be  a  great  iajuxy  to  the  companies 
and  the  consumers,  and  it  would  do  no  good  to  yoa  f 

— Quite  so. 

29.690.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  incited 
thereto  by  somebody  or  other,  your  late  ohairman, 
Mr.  Edward  Bider  Cook,  did  do  that  for  some  little 
time  P — Once  or  twice  we  did  it,  two  or  three  days  for 
an  experiment. 

29.691.  Bid  it  do  you  any  good  P— Not  much. 

29.692.  Did  it  do  the    companies   any  harm  ?— 
I  believe  so. 

29.693.  (Chairman.)  Tbat  is  rather  a  startling  admis- 
sion. It  did  yon  some  good,  did  it  P — It  was  passed 
down  when  the  river  level  was  in  a  certain  condition, 
not  when  we  were  so  shoi't  of  water.  The  Board  passed 
an  order  that,  never  mind  what  condition  the  levels 
were  in,  we  were  to  take  the  statutory  qnautity,  and 
we,  the  officers  of  the  board,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  nec«isary  every  day,  but  they  sud,  "  Try  the 
experiment,  try  your  powers,"  we  did  itj  the  water 
went  to  waste  over  the  Lea  Bridge  weir,  and  did  as  no 
good,  but  took  it  away  from  the  companieB. 

29.694.  {Mr.  Petnher.)  When  you  say  from  the  com- 
panies you  mean  from  their  consumers  f — ^Ycs. 

29.695.  {Chainaan.)  Why  did  not  you  let  it  down 
into  poor  famished  Limehouse  Out?— They  did  not 
want  it  on  those  occasions. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  It  was  not  formished  at  this  particular 
time. 

29.696.  {Mr.  Pemher.)  Would  not  all  that  wo  have 
been  talking  about  tonday  for  so  long  be  very  seriously 
modified  for  the  better  when  the  East  London  storage 
is  all  provided  P— If  they  will  give  us  out  of  the 
storage  a  certain  quantity  a  day,  except  that,  as  I  say, 
yon  never  oan  remedy  this  exceptional  neap  tide 
business  till  you  put  a  pump  at  Limehouse. 

59.697.  Then  the  exceptional  neap  tide  business 
does  not  depend  upon  your  relations  with  the  com- 
panies or  the  companies  relations  with  the  river  P— 
Not  altogether. 
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Jlr.  6.        (Ohawman.)  It  does  to  some  eztentf  Ifr.  Pembw. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  Yes,  to  aome  extent,  apparently. 

7  Mtr.  'SS      ^WUneu.)  Ton  can  help  us  with  the  storagn  reser- 
■  '  '—     Toirs,  bnt  for  the  immediate  remedy  yon  must  uave  the 
pump  down  at  the  lo  rf  end  there. 

29.698.  (Gkairman.)  The  reaaoa  of  that  beinff,  as  far 
ae  I  can  make  out,  in  this  complicated  story,  that  if  a 
very  low  ueap  tide  comes  ou,  beyond  your  expectations, 
yon  cannot  let  water  down  fast  enough  from  the  upper 
ponds  F — Ko,  becanse  the  next  tide  tnrns  again,  and  we 
are  in  the  same  condition. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Between  tide  and  tide  they  cannot  get 
the  water  down. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  They  have  not  sot  24  honra  to  do  it 
in.  We  keep  on  talking  about  24  honrs. 

{Chairman.)  No,  but  if  yon  do  always  kftep  a  fall 
supply  of  upland  water  coming  into  the  Limehonse  Oat 
preTions  to  the  neap  tide  reonmng,  then  the  diilicnlty 
would  not  arise.  < 

(Witnest.)  If  thatoonld  bedone,bntfVom  thepeonliar 
circamstanoes  of  the  district  you  cannot  do  it. 

29.699.  {Gkainnan.)  The  only  peculiar  ciroamstanoe 
that  prevents  you  doing  it  is  that  the  water  companieH 
take  all  the  water  and  do  not  leore  it  to  come  down ; 
is  not  that  bo  f — There  are  other  points  abont  this  tidal 
stream  which  I  hsTe  tried  to  explain,  and  which  I 
hope  I  have  made  clear. 

29.700.  {Major-Oeneral  Scoit.)  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  your  constructing  bye -passes  from  reach  to 
reach  ?  -That  would  help  ns  from  below  Pickett's  Lock 
considerably,  and  I  do  not  donbt,  if  we  asked  the 
companioa  to  do  it.  bat  that  they  wonld  do  it.  It 
would  not  be  an  expensive  thing  at  all. 

29.701.  Ttien  you  would  be  to  some  extent  independent 
of  the  locks  P — Below  Pickett's  Lock. 

29.702.  Where  is  Pickett's  Lock  P— Pickett's  Lock  is 
fhffre  (pointing  on  the  map).  We  must  lock  it  through 
th«re  to  catch  it.  From  there  down  to  Old  Ford,  if  we 
had  a  ^ide  pass  with  three  looks,  it  would  flow,  at 
certain  conditions  of  the  water,  straighL  away  down, 
without  locking  it  through  the  intermediate  locks,  and 
we  could  save  time  by  that. 

{Mr.  JET.  L.  Grippa.)  Hay  I  ask  a  few  qaestions,  my 
Lord? 

(OJuurman,)  Certainly. 

{Mr.  M.  L.  CrippB.)  I  duresay  your  Lordship  has 
noticed  this  section  Si  whioh  yon  nave  already  been 
referring  to,  has  reference  to— 

(GhairTnan.)   I  thonght  yon  ifexB  going  to  ask 

qnestious. 

{Mr.  B'.  L.  Grippe.)  Perhaps  it  may  be  uuneoessary. 
Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  that  section  has 
reference  to  pumping  from  any  cne  point  of  the  navi- 
gation to  any  other  point,  bnt  it  does  not  anlJioriso 
this  process  ot  pumping  ont  of  the  Biver  Thames 
which  the  witness  has  referred  to. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No.  Yon  mean  at  Ifimehonae. 

(Mr.  ff.  L.  Gripp$.)  Yea. 

(Jlfr.  Pope.)  No,  it  has  no  reference  to  that  at  all . 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  It  does  not  make  it  illegal  to  pump 
from  Limehouse  Cat  into  the  first  pond,  and  when  yon 
have  pumped  I'rom  that  into  the  first  pond  yon  may 
pump  into  any  of  the  others. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  what  right  yon  have  to 
be  pumping  away  from  the  Thames. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  Yon  do  not  need  to  pump  fVom  any- 
where else.   You  have  got  it  from  the  Thames. 

(Chairman.)  Now  your  questions,  please,  Mr.  Cripps. 
Cross-examined  by  Hr.  H.  L.  Gbipfs. 

29.703.  Yonr  Board,  o£  conrso,  is  a  board  for  certain 
purposes  whioh  ore  i-ecitcd  by  stabuto,  and  omon^ 
other  things  for  the  repair  of  the  river,  for  hnabandmg 
the  water,  and  for  preserving  it  from  pollntion  P-^'Tbat 
is  so. 

29,704  The  districts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lea  are  not 
altogothfft-  natisSed,  are  they,  with  the  procedure  of 


lite  Lea  Conservancy  Board  in  that  direction  P-Jn 
what  direction  P I 

29.705.  I  will  teU  you.  Of  oonrsA,  yon  know  the 
London  Oouuty  Council  have  one  member  npon  the 
Conservancy  Board  P — Quite  so. 

29.706.  And  they  have  more  than  once  introduced 
Bills  into  Parliament  witii  the  ohjeot  of  obtuning  a 
farther  representation  for  the  distiiois  npon  ihe 
Oonservanoy  Board  P— Yes. 

29.707.  Those  have  been  opptned  by  the  Lea  Con- 
servancy Board,  and  they  have  not  been  passed  P— 
Yes. 

29.708.  The  West  Ham  Corporation  again,  introduced 
ft  Bill,  I  think,  last  year  for  the  reconstitntion  of  the 
Leiv  Conservancy  Board  P — ^Yes. 

29.709.  That  again  was  discussed  P —Not  for  the 
reconHtitution.  They  asked  to  pat  one  member  on  for 
themselves. 

29.710.  Very  weU,  I  call  that  a  reconstitntion  or 
alteration  of  we  Board.  The  London  Oonnl^  Oonnoil 
has  a  Bill  in  Parliament  again  this  year  P— It  has. 

29.711.  That  is  for  an  alteration  of  the  Oonnrrancy 
Board  P— Yes,  it  is. 

29.712.  And  I  think  the  Lea  Oonserrancy  Board 
have  at  last  felt  the  neoessity  of  meeting  tiio  views  of 
the  public,  uid  havo  arrived  at  some  resolnticnx  with 
re^rd  to  this  reoonstitation  of  the  BoaarA  P~-I  do  not 
thmk  I  am  in  a  position  to  refer  to  that.  That  is  a 
matter  that  is  avh  judice  just  for  the  moment,  and  I 
think  it  wonld  be  nn&ir  to  ask  me  to  give  an  answer 
to  that. 

{Mr.  B.  L,  OKpps.)  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  nufair. 
The  qoestion  is  as  to  the  dissatisfootion  <w  otherwise 
of  the  diabicta  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  Lea 
Oonservanqy  Board. 

(Mr.  Pemibw.)  Bnt  surelj^  this  is  tryine  to  manufac- 
ture evidence  for  that  Bill  before  Paniament  this 
BesBion. 

(Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps.)  If  you  tell  me  that  you  decline 
to  state  what  the  fast  resolution  of  the  Lea  Conservancy 
Board  on  the  subject  is,  by  all  meails  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  entitled  to  press  for  it. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Then  why  do  you  ask  a  queation  yon 
you  are  not  entitled  to  put  P 

(Witneee.)  May  I  say  this ;  the  London  County  CouncU 
have  always  had  one  member  on  the  board,  they  tried  to 
get  another,  they  were  defeated  on  that ;  they  tried  to 

fet  three,  they  are  defeated  os  that,  and  this  year  they 
Bve  come  forward  with  a  Bill  to  pat  six  on. 
{Chairman.)  Then  perhaps  th^  will  get  ilie  six  P 
{Witne»8.)  The  matter  has  been  diacossed  by  Onr 
Board,  and  was  considered  at  great  length  yesterday. 
Something  was  done  in  the  matter,  bnt  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  County  Council,  and  I  do  not  think  Z 
ought  to  be  asked  questions  at  this  stage  about  it. 

29.713.  (Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps.)  You  have  a  special  officer, 
a  consulting  sanitaty  engineer,  who  loolu  after  the 
purification  of  the  river,  and  sees  that  the  companies  do 
not  take  more  water  than  they  arc  entitled  to  P—^is 
only  duties  are  in  regard  to  pollution. 

29.714.  That  is  Major  Lamorock  Plowepp— Yes. 
29,71-<<i.  Major  Lamorock  Flower  was  called  as  a 

witness  for  the  East  London  Company,  and  do  yoa 
recollect  bis  making  this  statement  oef ore  the  ^Ifour 
Commission  P  The  Chairman  asked  him,  "  Will  you  ex- 
plain to  the  Commission  why  it  is  that  you  come  to  speak 
as  a  witness  for  che  East  London  Company  and  not  for 
the  Conservancy P— (J.)  I  am  specially  employed  by  the 
East  London  Company  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you 
any  information  you  may  wish  to  have  with  regard  to 
pollutiona  of  the  river  whioh  might  afibct  their  water 
supply.  (Q.)  But  does  it  not  oocnr  to  you  that  your 
evidence  would  be  more  properly  given  as  the  officer  of 
the  Lea  Conservancy  P— (ul.)I  studlbe  very  pleased  to  do 
what  the  Commission  like,  but  I  was  apeoially  retained 
by  the  East  London  Company  for  that  purpose."  Do 
you  recollect  that  P — Yes. 

(Mr.  Femler.)  That  was  to  give  the  Oommiuion  any 
information  they  wanted  about  the  river. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
[Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock.} 
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•  Ur.  Balfow  Browne,  Q.C.  and  Hr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  a[q>eared  as  Ooansel  for  the  London  Coanty  Ooancil. 
Ur.  Pope,  Q-C,  and  Mr.  Claude  Baggalkvy,  Q'C,  ^ipeared  as  Goonsel  for  tho  Hew  Biver  and  Sqjitiiwark 

ud  Vanxhall  Water  Companies. 
Ur.  Xiftier,  Q-C.  and  Mr.  XewM  Covaard,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company^ 
Mr.  Pem&er«  Q.C.,  appeared  ns  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  Tiondon,  Qrand  JnnotioD,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  Companies. 
^  JoMph  Laete,  Q.C.,  U.P.,  appeared  as  Ooniuel  for  the  Cent  (*;  I'lty  Council. 
Hr.  Aioftanfo  appeared  as  Oonnsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  MtibeH  Ceed  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  CoauoU. 
Sir  RieKa/rd  Utolu^eon  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Bfiddlesex. 
lb.  €f.  Prior  Ooldney  (Bemembranoer)  appewed  for  the  Corportion  of  the  City  of  London. 


39,715.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne^  Before  a  witness  is 
a^Ied  may  I  refer  to  what  took  place  at  Qnestion  24,566  P 

(3fr.  S.  W,  Cripps.)  Are  you  not  going  to  deal  with 
that  in  your  speech  P 

(Mr.  BalfotiT  Brovme.)  Unfortunately  I  made  a 
promise  that  it  might  be  better  before  my  friend  spoke 
on  the  other  side  that  I  should  add  this;  it  is  very 
tboet 

(GhatrmoM.)  I  remember  what  It  was. 

(2fr.  Balfour  Browne,)  What  ^our  Lordship  said  was 
this— yon  need  refer  to  it— I  will  read  it  to  yon :  "  I 
"  oonfess  I  am  not  ^nite  sure  yet,  althongh  I  have 
"  giren  great  attention  to  the  OTidenoe,  whether  for 
"  example  the  London  Coanty  Council  desire  ns  to  find 
"  that  purchase  would  be  expedient  on  any  terms,  for 
"  instance  of  arbitration,  or  whether  they  want  us  to  find 
'*  that  purchase  would  be  expedient  upon  certain  epeeial 
"  terms  of  arbitration."  HeferringtoyourobaerTation, 
my  Lord,  upon  that  page,  we  have  carefully  considered 
this  with  the  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
who  instruct  ns  in  this  matter,  and  we  considered  the 
point  so  important  that  we  have  reduced  to  writing 
the  answer  which  we  desire  to  make  in  respect  of  the 
matter.  I  will  read  it,  my  Lord,  as  it  is  very  short. 
"  We  would  point  out  l^t  the  doubt  which  still  seems 
"  to  be  entertained  by  some  members  of  the  Commission 
"  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  throughout  tho 
**  present  inquiry  the  object  of  the  Ccmmiitee  has 
**  Men  not  so  much  to  make  out  a  particular  ease 
"  which  th^  ask  the  Commission  to  aooeptv  as  to  lay 
"  before  the  Commission  all  the  information  relating 
**  to  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  which  soTeral 
"  years  of  experience  have  enabled  them  to  collect, 
"  snd  upon  wnich  tho  Council's  policy  has  been  based. 
"  In  order  to  enable  the  Commission  to  appreciate  this 
"  polio;r  the  Committee  have  laid  before  them  the 
"  decisions  arnTOd  at  by  the  Council,  aod  the  specific 
"  schemes  for  the  solution  of  the  water  qnestion  which 
**  the  Council  has  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
*'  OoDncil's  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  eight  Oom- 
"  panies  is  noif  before  Parliament,  and  it  contains  a 
*'  special  arbitration  claase  which  is  the  clause  that 
"  was  discnssed  before  Mr.  Pluukct's  Committee  in 
"  1895,  and  this  clause  afi'ords  in  itself  the  answer  to 
"  the  Ohairman'ft  question,  namely,  that  in  the  opinion 
*'  of  the  Council  it  is  expedient  to  purchase  the 
*'  Companies  npon  special  terms  of  arbitration.  With 


"  regard  to  the  question  whether  (he  Connoil  think    13  Mar.  "99 

*'  that  purchase  is  ei^>edient  npon  any  terms  of  arbitra>     ■  ■ 

*'  tion,  we  would  pcmt  out  with  the  ffreatest  respect 

"  that  as  the  Council's  definite  proposu  is  now  before 

"  Parliament,  and  the  Comunl's  witnesses  may  at 

"  sometime  be  called  upon  to  subgtantiate  it  before  a 

"  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commonit,  it  is  impossible 

"  for  the  Committee  to  say  anything  that  might  be 

"  construed  so  as  to  commit  tiie  Council  to  aocept 

"  (my  terms  of  arbitration  that  might  be  imposed  upon 

"  it.   At  the  same  time  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be 

"  stated  that  in  their  opinion  it  does  not  nooessarily 

"  follow  that  the  precise  clanse  contained  in  the 

"  present  Bill  aflfords  the  only  means  of  obtaining  fair 

"  terms  of  arbitration.   Tho  Council's  view  has  been 

' '  that  the  position  of  theMetropolitan  Water  Companies 

"  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  similar  under- 

"  taking  with  which  Parliament  has  hitherto  dealt, 

"  and  its  oontention  is  that  the  fahr  value  of  the 

"  Companies'  undertakings  should  be  ascertained  by  a 

"  Court  of  arbitration  of  the  highest  standing  with  the 

**  fullest  pcnrers  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of 

*'  each  indi-ridnal  case."  We  have  had  that  written 

down  in  order  that  I  might  not  put  in  a  word  more 

than  I  was  authorised  to  state. 

(ifr.  S.  W.  Cri^apg.)  I  see  you  speak  of  it  as  being  in 
your  Bill,  but  oS  oooxse  that  Bill  is  known  to  the  otha 
side. 

(Jfr.  Ba^ow  Browne.)  Yes. 

(Ur.  H.  W.  Crvppt.)  Therefore,  they  have  it  before 
them. 

(Mr.  Baifowr  Browne.)  Tho  exact  words. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Crippa.)  They  know  exactly  what  you 
have  now  told  us. 

(Mr.  5ayW  Browne.)  Yes. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Before  the  Commission  IcaTcs  the  caee  of 
the  Oompantes,  they  are  very  anxious  that  you  should 
allow  Mr.  Hollams.  who  has  investigatod  this  matter 
very  carefulW-,  and  who,  in  a  few  minutes,  will  give 
the  result  4>f  his  investigationR  to  the  Commission,  to 
give  a  consecutive  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  in  1851  and  1852  with 
regard  to  the  Companies.  It  appears  a  little  obscure 
and  unintelligible  upon  the  notes  at  present,  and  I 
think  a  conseentive  account  would  be  useful  to  the 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Eollama  is  prepued.  with  the 
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18  Mat. '99  permiBBion  of  your  Lordship,  in  about  10  minates  to 
~     giTO  yxmr  Lordship  the  result  of  it. 

{Ghmrmwa.)  He  had  better  do  it  at  once  tiien,  and 
do  BO  before  we  go  into  the  Hertfordshire  case. 

(Ifr.  Pope.)  Quite  so.  Before  we  left  the  case  of  the 
Oompaniea  I  thought  it  was  Terr  desirable  we  should 
bare  something  of  that  sort ;  we  shonld  then  understand 
what  the  poeition  was. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Crifps.)  TherQiBaqnestioawhichstrikeB 
me  as  Tery  important.  The  practice  with  regard  to  private 
Bills  has  rery  likely  altered  a  great  deal  sinoe  my  time, 
bat  is  there  any  precedent  for  proposing  a  Bill  with 
a  Tery  lone  preamble  recicing  the  whole  case  as  to  the 
ohargeB  which  you  have  8«ain8t  other  parties  who  may 
or  may  not  be  before  the  Oommittee  P  Yoar  preamble, 
Mr.  fialfoar  Browne,  is  contuned  in  three  or  foor 
pages. 

(Jfr.  Btdfbur  Brovme.)  We  shall  hare  to  prove  onr 
preamble,  of  oonrse. 

(ifr.  S.  W.  Cnppf.)  It  recites  all  the'charges  we  hare 
heard  here  nuide  against^  CompaxUes  in  fonner  times. 


You  are  going  back  very  far.  Kow,  is  that  in  accordance 
with  the  precedente  of  reoent  private  Bill  legislatifm  P 

(Mr.  Be^four  Brovme.)  The  praotioe  varieB  vei^  mnch . 
Ify  learned  firiends,  Mr.  Littler  and  Mr.  Fember,  will 
both  remember  that  in  the  Tilbury  Bill  of  last  year 
the  whole  of  a  long  story  of  similar  charges  was  set 
ont  in  order  that  the  Committee  might  be  seiBed  of  the 
whole  story,  even  in  print,  before  the  counsel  opened 
tiie  flase.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  was  for  that 
Bill,  and  he  will  bear  me  out. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  It  appears  to  me  that  it  has  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  fnturo  legislation.  What  yon  aro 
seeking  for  now  is  a  new  arrungement.  Why  should 
you  trouble  the  Committee  to  go  into  matters  which 
took  place  years  and  years  ago?  ^ 

(Jfr.  Bd{fow  Browne.)  It  would  be  done  in  ooansers 
speech  if  it  were  not  dione  in  the  preamble.  Perhaps 
it  would  save  that. 

(Jfr.  H.  W.  Gri^M.)  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether 
it  ma  in  acoordance  with  precedent. 


Mr.  J. 
BaOams. 


Hr.  John  Holluu  recalled  and  fWihar  examined. 


29,716.  {Ckairman.)  Now,  Mr.  Hollams,  what  have 
you  to  say  P — If  yonr  Lordship  will  kindly  refer  to  the 
evidence  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  gave  on  the  firBt  day,  at 
Questions  119  to  123  your  Lordship  will  see  that  that 
evidence  was  calculated  to  create  a  false  ImpreRBion 
with  reference  to  competition,  especially  Answer  123, 
when  Mr.  Cripps  says,  "At  the  conclusion  of  the 
*'  inquiry  in  1852.  when  these  matters  were  under 
"  consideration,  at  the  tmt  end  of  it  some  words  were 
*'  inserted  in  the  Water  Companies'  Acts,,  which  had 
*'  this  effect,  that  they  prevented  the  consnmers  from 
"  oompelling  any  one  comptkny  to  supply  water  in  an 
•*  area  then  supplied  by  another  company,  the  object 
**  being  quite  clear,  as  the  Committee  said,  that  is,  to 
**  prevent  absurd  and  unnatural  applicatiops  of  con- 
"  Burners  and  waste  of  money."  With  reference  to 
that  I  will  just,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me, 
mention  that  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1821  the  arrangements  between  the 
CompanieB  were  set  out  and  explained  verbatim.  If 
yonr  Lordship  will  refer  to  page  193  of  the  Appendix, 
you  will  see  the  arrangementBtetween  the  Companiea 
are  explained  in  detail.  I  need  not  troable  your  Lord- 
rfiip  with  them,  but  only  with  the  reference.  Then, 
ns  your  Xtordehip  knows,  that  was  referred  to  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  1821.  Then,  if  your  Lr"^ 
ship  will  'allow  me.  I  will  refer  to  the  Bill  which 


Then^  if  your  Lord' 
was 

introduced  by  the  Gtovemment  in  1851.  To  make  more 
intelligible  the  effect  of  that  Bill,  if  yonr  Lordship  will 
allow  me,  I  will  hand  to  your  Lordship  a  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Government  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  ejcplanatory  of  what  the  Bill  was.  That  is 
tho  memorandnm  iBsued  by  the  Government  in  1851. 
' '  {Tie  vtitneaa  handed  in  Memorandum.  See  Ap- 
pendix Z,  1.) 

29.717.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  What  is  the  ^te  of 
^e  memorandum  P — ^It  is  not  dated,  but  yon  will  see 
it  tallies  with  the  Bill  wMoh  was  introduced.  The  Bill 
was  introduced  on  the  first  of  May  1851.  The  Bill  of 
1851,  as  }  our  Lordship  will  Bee,  proposed  to  amalga- 
mate the  companies,  to  eonstitute  a  board  of  directors, 
to  consist  of  12  persons,  who  were  to  be  remunerated, 
the  compensation  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  the 
Lands  Clanses  Act.  I  gather  from  the  proceedings 
that  the  oompanioB  were  then  paying  about  5  per  cent. 
The  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Bill  was  that  a  new 
stock  should  be  created,  which  was  to  benr  interest  at 

5  per  cent.,  and  that  the  then  existing  rates  were  to  be 
continued  until  there  was  a  surplus.  When  there  was 
a  surplus  the  rates  were  to  bo  equalised  in  the  respec- 
tive districts.  Then,  if  there  was  a  surplus,  the  stock 
was  to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  after  paying 

6  per  cent,  the  benefit  was  to  go  to  the  consumer.  The 
Bui  contained  a  schedule  which  was  to  specify  the 
rates,  but  that  schedule  waa  never  filled  up. 

29.718.  {Mr.  Pope.)  Whose  administration  was  this  P 

 Lord  John  Russell's  administration  in  1861.  Then 

very  voluminous  evidence  was  taken  by  that  Com- 
mittee. They  did  not  complete  their  inquiry,  and,  on 
the  5th  August  1851,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  said  a  few  words  (which,  with  your 
Lordship's  permission,  I  will  read)  in  the  House  of 
Commons  oxplaiiatory  of  the  position.  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  moving  tmtt  the  ovidonco  taken  before  the 


Committee  on  the.l^etropolis  Water  Bills  be  printed, 
said,  ' '  The  House  will  probably  expect  that  on  an 
**  inquiry  lasting  between  30  and  40  days  I  should 
"  state  now  the  matter  stiHids.  We  thoroughly  investi- 
'*  spted  the  oase  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the 
**  Bill.  TlMt  portion  of  the  evidence  is  entire.  We 
**  then  proceeded  to  hear  the  evidence  of  those  who 
'*  contend  for  the  advant^e  of  the  control  of  some 
*'  municipal  body  elected  b^  the  popular  voice.  That 
"  portion  of  the  evideuoe  is  also  complete.  We  then 
*'  heard  the  evidence  of  the  existing  water  companies 
"  at  very  corsiderable  len^h,  but  that  eridence  was 
*'  not  entirely  closed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
"  mittee,  and  it  is  in  pursuance  of  their  wish,  I  make 
*'  the  motion  that  the  evidence  shonJd  be  printed, 
"  inasmuch  as  thev  think  it  will  be  conducive  to  tho 
'*  formation  of  public  opinion  during  the  recess  upon 
*'  the  entire  subject  which  may  give  facility  for  future 
'*  legislation  upon  it.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  call  upon  us  for  an  expression  of  opinion, 
"  the  entire  evidence  not  bein^  taken,  we  do  not  think 
**  oaraelves  in  a  position  to  give  that  opinion  to  the 
"  House.  I  onlvmove,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  be 
"  printed.*'  That  closed  the  proceedings  in  1851. 
Then,  on  the  6th  February  1852,  Lord  John  BusseH's 
adnuniBtawtion  being  siill  in  oflice.  Lord  He^our 
introdooed  the  Bill  of  1852,  which  your  ICjordship  will  see 
was  upon  entirely  different  lines,  which  Bill  resulted  in 
lAie  Aot  of  1852,  and  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
compuiies  anil  for  constant  supply,  &d.  on  the  basis  of  the 
Act  of  2852,  Lord  S^mour  introduced  that  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  a  speech,  on  the 
6th  February  1852,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, 
**  The  companies  had  better  be  left  to  act  separatelv 
"  or  in  conjunction,  as  they  should  find  best,  tf 
*•  municipal  bodies,  inexperienced  as  they  would  be, 
"  were  to  be  suddenly  called  together  divided,  as 
"  doubtless  would  be  the  case,  by  party  feelini;,  to 
*'  provide  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants 
"  of  this  town,  great  delay  in  the  first  place  would 
"  unquestionably  arise.  He  was  the  more  fnnvinced 
'*  of  that  from  seeing  what  had  taken  place  in  other 
'*  places";  and  he  made  a  long  speeon.  Then,  as 
your  Lordship  may  recollect,  the  Qovmiment  went  out 
of  office  in  Febrnaxy  1852,  and  Lord  Derby's  first 
administration  was  formed.  Lord  John  Manners,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Seymour  in  office  on  the  25th  March 
1852,  in  the  House  of  Commons  moved  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Oommittee  of  Selection  that  they 
have  power  to  fix  the  Committee  on  the  Metropolis 
Water  Bill  for  the  1st  April.  In  doing  so  he  wished  to 
state  that  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  support  the 
measure  introduced  by  his  noble  friend  who  preceded 
him  in  office,  because,  in  one  important  item,  that 
relating  to  the  scale  of  charges  to  be  made  by  private 
companies,  the  present  Grovemment  dissented  altogether 
from  what  was  proposed  by  his  noble  friend.  I  should 
mention,  my  Lord,  that,  in  the  Bill  introduced  in  1853 
by  the  then  Government,  there  was  a  scale  of  charges 
applioablo  to  houses  not  exceeding  101.,  but  the  scale, 
as  m  the  previous  Bill,  was  left  in  blank  in  the  schedule 
— ^the  schedule  was  not  filled  up.  In  the  meantime  the 
companies,  as  your  Lordship  will  recollect,  had  intro- 
duced Bills  which  resulted  in  their  Acts  of  1852,  auil 
thoBo  Bills  and  the  Government  Bill  wont  before  a 
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Special  Committee.  The  Committee  at  an  ^  early 
stiB^  said  they  did  nob  desire  to  hear  evidence 
on  the  preamble,  and  Mr.  ifellor,  who  was  coanHel 
for  the  Government,  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
clftusefi,  and  brought  up  a  number  of  additional 
clanseB.  I  will  just  call  your  Lordship's  attention  first 
to  the  rating  clauses.  Mr.  Jlellor  says  as  to  the  rating 
clanses,  "We  have  felt  a  considerable  difficnlty  in 
"  iDsistiiig,  in  the  state  of  information  in  which  we  are, 
"  npon  a  uniform  rate  being  imposed  npon  every  com- 
puiy  however  sitnate  or  howerer  cdroumstaooed,  and 
"  therefore  we  have  thonght  it  right  if  the  Gommittee 
»  and  my  learned  frienos  should  be  of  opinion  that 
"  tot  is  a  proper  oourBe,  or,  at  all  erents.  if  the  Com- 
*'  mittee  should  think  so,  we  propose  not  to  proceed 
"  vitti  that  clanse,  bat  with  reference  to  the  compuiies 
"  who  appear  before  Parliament  with  Bills  of  their 
*'  OTD,  and  who  will  be  obliged,  in  snppwrt  of  the 
"  T)reamhle8  of  the  Bills  and  of  the  clanses  which  they 
"  propose  to  insert  in  those  Bills,  to  give  evidence  to 
"  justify  the  scale  of  rates  which  they  suppose  them- 
"  sslves  to  be  in  a  condition  to  charge ;  we  propose, 
"  instead  of  asking  the  Committee  to  enforce  upon  all 
"  the  companies  one  uniform  rate,  to  permit  ns,  when 
"  tboy  appear  before  the  Committee  with  their  Bills,  to 
"  Tatch  those  Bills,  and  upon  the  evidence  which  they 
"  shall  give,  and  upon  such  information  as  we  shall  be 
"  able  to  afford  the  Committee,-  to  give  our  assistance 
"  to  the  Committee  in  fixing  as  far  as  possible  a  fair 
"  aud  reasonable  and/as  far  as  may  bo,  a  uniform  rate, 
"  vithont  pvessing  tliat  hy  way  of  clause  now."  Then 
the  Ghfldmum  of  the  Otnamittee  said,  *'  Perhaps  it  m^y 
**  be  as  well  to  intimate  that  the  Oommiltee  have  made 
"  up  their  minds  to  that  course."  Then  Mr.  Hollor 
made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  went  into  the  history 
of  the  ccmpetitioD,  beginning  with  the  Acts  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  competition  in  1806,  adopting  ezaotl^- 
tho  line  of  argument  which  Hr.  Crip{w  did  in  his 
evidence  before  your  Lordship,  and  the  ammgement 
between  the  companies  in  1816  and  1817  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  Appendix,  to  which  I  referred  just 
coir,  and  argued  tho'matter  at  great  length  as  to 
competition. 

29,710.  (Chairman.)  In  Ihvonr  of  competition  P — In 
farour  of  competition  against  the  combination  of  the 
compauies.  Then  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
that  &  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Barrow,  inter- 
posed—which shows  what  was  passing:  "Am  I  to 
"  understand  you  to  mean  that  every  inhabitant  of 
"  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  shall  have  power 
"  by  this  clanse  to  ask  either  the  Kew  Biver  Company 
"  or  the  East  London  Company  to  send  a  pipe  to  his 
"  house?" — pointing  out,  of  course,  the  inconvenience 
whioh  might  result  by  the  waste  of  money  in  laying 
duplicate  pipes  as  well  as  the  breaking  np  of  the 
streets. 

29.720,  What  was  the  answer  to  that  question  ?— 
Mr.  Mellor  said,  "If  the  house  in  question  be  within 
"  the  ambit  of  both  those  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  is  what 
"  we  apprehend  thoy  are  bound  to  do."  Mr.  Mellor 
argued  it  at  very  considerable  length — I  need  not 
trouble  yonr  Lordship  with  that.  But  in  the  end  the 
Committee  deliberated.  Then  the  couneel  were  in- 
formed "  that  the  Committee  had  decided  npon  the 
*'  following  points.  With  respect  to  the- time  when 
"  the  company  should  be  required  to  introduce  the 
"  constant  system  of  supply,  they  had  fixed  four  years. 
"  They  had  confined  the  district  to  that  which  was 
"  already  supplied  by.  the  companjr  and  would  not 
"  includo  that  which  might  be  contained  in  its  Act  of 
'"  Parliament."   I  need  not  read  fho  rest  of  it 

29.721.  {Mr.  Balfour  BroiD>ie.)  What  is  the  reference 
to  that  p— That  is  on  the  27th  April  1852  at  page  287. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  Blue  Book,  I  think.  These,  are  the 
notes,  day  by  day,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that  refer- 
ence will  quite  hold.  Then  the  Bill  was  .fram^ 
accordingly,  and  ultimately  came  before  the  House  on 
the  17tb  June  1852  and  was  debated  at  considerable 
length — I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  the 
details — and  ultimately  passed  through  the  House. 
Lord  John  Manners,  in  moving  it,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  a  Bill  introduced  by  that  Government — 
Lord  Derby's  Government  being  then  in  power — but 
that  they  had  adopted  it  snbgeot  to  the  modifications. 
Thus  your  Lordship  will  sec  tbat  Lord  John  BosselFs 
Qovemment  of  .1851,  after  the  evidence  taken  before 
that  Committee,  at  great  length  entirely  changed  their 
view,  and  instead  of  amalgamating  the  companies  and 
forming  a  radical  change,  decided  it  was  better  to  let 
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the  companies  go  on — that  there  should  not  be  a  uni- 
form rate,  and  that  competition — that  is  the  non-obliga- 
tion to  supply  in  the  wnole  of  the  district  which  tie 
company  had  power  to  supply,  should,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  rates,  be  sanctioned,  and  accordingly 
your  Lordship  knows  that  clauses  to  that  effect  were 
introduced  in  most  of  the  private  Bills.  I  think  that, 
is  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bixpoua  Bbovhe. 

29,7^2.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  should  like  to  ask 
you.    What  you  havo  read  is  firom  the  S7th  April 

1852?— Yes. 

29.723.  I  find  that  after  that,  Mr.  Simpson  gave  a 
great  deal  more  evidence  against  baring  this  statutory 
restriction  put  npon  the  compauies  uidsaid,  "  I  have 
"  no  doubt  the  committee  will  feel  that  the  public  and 
*'  themselves  will  be  very  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  gratle- 
*'  man  such  em  Mr.  Simpson." — that  is  not  Mr.  Simp- 
son, it  is  somebody  else  in  argument—"  it  being  borne 
**  in  mind  always  that  the  companies  are  under  the 
**  control  to  a  certain  extent  of  public  opinion  in  these 
**  matters,  that  thoy  are  also  under  the  control  of  that 
**  continual  terror  o(  competition  possibly  arising  in 
*'  case  their  rates  shoald  oe  pressed  too  olosely  and 
*'  with  the  knowledge  of  this  not  that  up  to  this  tima 
"  the  rating  has  been  a  voluntary  assessment  on  onr 
"  part,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  controlled  by  any 
"  Parliamentary  maximum,  and  if  wa  were  so  dis' 
"  posed,  tbat  is,  in  other  words,  if  we  thought  it  to  our 

interest  so  to  do,  we  might  have  levied  a  much  higher 
rate  than  any  that  we  have  done." 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  suppose  that  is  Sergeant  WranghamP 

29.724.  (Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  That  is  a  roeech  of 
counsel  after  what  Mr.  Hollams  has  quoted  as  the 
deliverance  of  the  Oommittee  P — ^Tes,  that  was  npon  a 
different  Bill.  That  was  upon  the  Chelsea  Bill.  I 
have  referred  to  the  discussion  on  the  Gtoveniment— • 
the  publio  Bill.  Of  coarse,  there  was  no  prohibition  to 
go  into*  a  district,  but  it  only  relieved  the  companies 
from  being  required  to  go  into  a  new  district.  There- 
fore it  is  quite  consiBtent  with  what  Mr.  Balfour  Browne 
has  read.  There  is  the  posmbility  of  oompetition. 

29.725.  That  was  all  F— All  they  were  relioved  from 
was  doing  that  which  a  Member  of  the^  Committee 
pointed  out — that  a  solitary  individual  might  force  a 
main  to  be  carried  miles  away  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  everyone  and  the  wasting  of  money.  That  was  the 
state  of  things  whioh  was  referred  to  by  that  Committee 
and  which  seems  to  have  influenced  them  in  1852. 

29.726.  (Mr.  Pettiber.)  I  suppose  the  Ants  of  18,'>2  left 
tlie  districts  of  the  companies  unohanged  P— Unchanged 
entirely.  Various  muiuscript  clauses  were  referred 
to ;  I  have  them  all  here  in  the  Bill  of  1852,  but 
notjiing,  I  think,  turns  npon  them,  and  I  need  not 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  them.  It  was  a  very 
prolonged  inquiry,  botn  in  1851  and  in  1852. 

-  (Mr.  Ba^fowr  ^xwne.)  I  might  point  out  before 
Mr.  Hollains  goes,  t^t  it  is  not  quite  true  that  in 
that  Act,  the  1851  Act,  the  compensation  was  to  be 
under  the  Lands  Clausea  Aot.  Clanse  10  reads :  "  Such 
sum  of  the  said  consolidated  capital  stock  as  shall  be 
determined  by  arbitration  as  herein-after  mentioned,  to 
be  the  just  price  or  consideration  for  the  waterworks, 
land,  machinery,  property,  and  rights  of  each  of  the 
said  companies  to  be  dissolved,  shall  be  allotted  to  snch 
respective  company,  and  the  amount  of  such  stock  to 
be  allotted  to  eacn  company  shall  be  determined  by 
arbitration  to  be  made  between  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  and  each  company  separately 
~  with  all  convenient  speed  after  the  passing  of  chis  Act, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845."  So  that  the  machinery  was  to 
be  the  Land  Clanses  Act,  but  the  direction  in  that 
clause  is  that  it  be  the  just  price  or  oonsideration  for 
the  waterworks,  land,  eto. 

{Mr.  jAitUr.)  That  is  the  same  as  the  Lands  Clauses 

Act. 

{Wiineis.)  Yes;  it  was  applying  the  provisions  of 
the  Lauds  Clauses  Act  to  an  arbitration  which  other- 
wise it  would  be  inapplicable  to. 

(Mr.  LUller.)  In  a  sense  it  is  identical  with  the 
Lsmds  Clauses  Act. 

(TTtfRMs.)  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  to  'your  Lnrd- 
ship.  perhaps,  that  the  Bill  of  1851  oontained  a  clause 
which  authorised  the  Government  to  [buy  the  under- 
takings at  a  premium  of  25  per  cent 


Mr.  J. 
ffottamt. 
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Mr.  J.  29»727.  (Chairman.)  A  premium  of  25  per  cent,  npon 

JloUami.  yrhaibt — Upon  the  amount  of  stock  which  would  be 

  allotted  by  the  arbitration.    The  Chyrermnent  had 

18  Umi.  *99  poorer— I  will  read  your  Lordship  the  clause  in  the 

  feill  

(3fr.  Bdyomr  Browne.}  I  do  not  really  see  that  there 
is  Terr  much  difference  between  what  you  state  and 
what  Mr.  H.  L.  Oiipps  stated  on  the  first  day. 

(Chairman.)  Not  do  I. 

(Witneaa.)  I  thick  Kr.  Cripps  stated  it  was  put  in 
hurriedly  at  die  end  of  the  proceedings,  and  my  object 
was  to  show  that  it  was  done  most  deliberately  filter 
the  fullest  inqoiry  and  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
Government — Clause  36  of  the  Bill. 

29,728.  Whairma/n.)  This  is  a  Bill  of  1852  ?— This  is 
the  Bill  of  1851 — the  Bill  which  proposed  amalgamation. 
**  It  shall  be  lawftil  forthe  said  Commissiontt-s  "—that  is 
the  Tr^utory— "in  case  at  anytime  hereafter  money 
should  be  prorided  by  Aurliament  for  that  purpose  to 
parohase  the  property,  works,  and  rights  of^  the  com- 
pany, upon  giving  to  such  company  six  months'  notice 
m  writing,  imd  upon  payment  out  of  sadh  moneys  as 


may  be  so  provided  1^  Parliament  of  a  sum  oomputed 
after  the  rate  of  £126  for  erezy  £100  of  the  oapital 
stock  of  the  company." 

■  29,729.  I  do  not  understand  that  Is  Aat  the  Bit! 
which  provided  for  the  snbstitation  of  a  new  amalga- 
mated company  for  all  the  other  companies  P— Tes. 

29.730.  And  a  new  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  oent.  stock 
as  ^e  case  might  be  Precisely ;  and  then  a  power 
to  purchase  at  a  premium  of  25  per  cent. 

29.731.  {Mr.  PsmJer.)  On  the  top  of  that  ?— On  the 
top  of  that. 

29.732.  {OhaArman.)  To  purchase  from  whom  P— From 
the  company. 

29.733.  From  the  new  company  P — It  would  bo  an 
amalgamated  company,  your  Lordship  sees,  with  the 
aggregate  capital  arrived  at      the  arbitratiou. 

29,784.  It  was  the  power  to  ttie  Government  to 
snbstitate  itself  for  l^e  new  oompuiy  f— Yea,  upon 
those  terms. 

29,735.  (Kr.  Pope.)  Upon  paying  a  premium  of 
25  per  cent  P— Yea, 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr,  U.  A. 
Smith. 


Ur.  Ubban  AsHstRONa  Sioxa  called  and  examined. 


29.736.  (Chairman.]  You  are  a  civil  engineer  prao* 
tising  in  Westminster  P — I  am. 

29.737.  And  you  have  been  since  1875  Surveyor  and 
Engineering  Adviser  to  the  Hertford  Ooonty  Council  P 
— I  have. 

29.738.  And  you  have  carried  out  works  of  water 
Bupplv  in  the  chalk  districts  of  Hertfordshire  imd 
elsiawhere  P— Yes. 

29.739.  Yon  hare  also  chai^  of  the  county  bridges  P 
—Yea. 

29.740.  And  that  has  brought  you  into  contact  with 
the  streams  in  the  county  P — ^Tes. 

29.741.  And  you  have  investigated  on  behalf  of  the 
Hertford  County  Council  the  water  levels  in  the 
chi^  of  the  county,  and  of  the  facis  which  govern 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sprii^  and  streams  P — Yes. 

29,7'^.  Now,  I  must  warn  you  that  we  have  decided 
tib«t  we  will  not  re-open  those  questions  that  were 
decided  by  the  Balfour  Commission,  but  we  will  hear 
you  aa  to  any  new  foots  that  have  occurred  since  the 
Balfour  Commission  that  throw  light  upon  the  subjects 
into  which  we  have  to  inquire.  Do  you  allege,  as  a 
fact  of  consequence,  that  the  New  Biver  Company 
have  shown  consciousness  that  their  supplies  of  water 
from  the  Lea  are  deficient  joining  in  the  Staines 
Beservoirs  Scheme  P — Yes. 

29.743.  We  must  jadge  of  that  for  onrselres.  Has 
the  drought  of  1898  thrown  any  light  upon  the  snb- 
iwt  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  has  in  a  great  uomloer  of  ways. 
The  rivers  have  been  lower  thwi  at  axiy  prerions  jtenod 
known.  Wells  have  been  Tery  much  lower,  and  one 
great  foot  starm  us  in  the  fine,  the  Ohadwell  spring, 
which  was  never  known  to  be  dry  before,  has  been 
this  autumn. 

29.744.  We  will  go  into  the  details  of  the  Ohadwell 
apring,  if  necessary,  in  a  moment.  Has  the  year  1898 
revealed  any  new  facts  as  to  the  Biver  Lea  P — ^Yes ; 
the  riae  of  the  river  was  lower  than  ever  known  before 
and  wells  in  the  vall^  of  the  Lea  were  also  lower. 

29,745. 1  see  you  have  prepared  an  immense  number  of 
figures  relating  to  the  Ohadwell  epring.  In  the  first 
place,  let  me  ask  you  how  you  ascertain  what  the 
average  flow  of  those  springs  was  from  time  to  time  P 
— Prom  the  year  1880  up  to  the  present  time  the 
figures  have  been  obtained  from  ofiioial  sources. 

29.746.  What  do  you  mean  by  ofiScial  sources  P — 
Prom  Hr.  Prancis,  where  they  have  not  appeared  in 
bine  books. 

29.747.  Yon  mean  the  engineer  of  the  New  Biver 
Company  P— Yes. 

(JIfr.  Pope.)  How  ftmiished.^ 

29.748.  {Chairman.)  Where  has  Mr.  Francis  givan 
those  figures  P— For  instance,  may  I  take  the  period 
1881  to  1896  P  This  table  was  sent  to  Kr.  Francis  on 
the  18th  llaj  1896.  and  returned  by  him  on  the  20th 
May  corrected. 


29.749.  (Jfr.  Pope.)  Have  yon  a  memorandum  you 
could  iffodooe  ?— I  will  produce  it  if  it  is  in  the 
room. 

29.750.  iChairman.)  Before  we  caa  incumber  our- 
selves witb  this  mass  of  figures,  I  want  to  know  1^ 
far  they  are  reliable  P — I  nave  an  original  docunent 
here,  which  was  received  from  Mr.  Hollams.  (The 
witneSB  handed  a  doeument  to  his  Iiordship). 

29.751.  This  is  from  January  1892  to  April  1896. 
You  say  this  was  returned  by  Mr.  Francis  corrected? 
— No,  it  was  the  previous  period  to  that  which  was 
returned  corrected — ^between  1881  and  1896.  In  1896 
that  was  sent  by  myself  to  Mr.  Francis,  and  he 
returned,  corrected,  a  piiut  of  this.  That  document  is 
for  a  subsequent  period  which  has  reached  us  throagh 
Mr.  Hollams. 

29.752.  1881  to  1896  covers  the  whole  of  this  period. 
This  is  from  1892  to  1896  P— My  note  is  a  brief  note 
including  both  documents. 

29.753.  I  am  lost.  You  hand  me  this  as  what  70a 
sent  to  Mr.  Franci"? ;  you  now  say  it  is  something 
elseP — No,  I  handed  you  that  as  received  through 
Mr.  Hollams.  In  1896  I  sent  Mr.  Francis  a  print  of 
the  figures  up  to  that  date,  and  he  sent  them  back  to 
mo  corrected,  and  I  have  adopted  those  figures.  Since 
that  period  Mr.  Hollams  has  supplied  us  with  these 
fignres. 

29.754.  {Mr.  Pope.)  I  suppose  you  asked  for  them, 
and  they  were  sent  to  you  P — Yea. 

29.755.  (Ghxivrman.)  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Hollams'  name 
on  this.  The  ntune  on  this  is  Mr.  Longmore,  Hertfoid  P 
— Yes,  Mr.  Longmore  is  the  clerk  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council.  They  were  sent  by  Mr.  Hollams  to 
Mr.  Longtuore,  and,  of  course,  i^en  came  to  me 
afterwards. 

(Mr.  jSbUoms.)  I  was  merety  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Longmore  made  bo  me 
application  to  the  Company  for  information,  and  it 
was  sent  Irr  Mr.  Hollams  as  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

(Mr.  JB.  A.  Bea<2.)  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Hollams  has  been 
^od  enough  to  furnish  me  from  time  to  time  with 
hgures,  when  I  have  asked  for  them,  with  reference  to 
the  flow  of  the  Ohadwell  spring.  As  to  the  ^rst  po^od 
1875  tu  1879,  we  have  never  been  able  to  Terify  them. 
But  as  to  the  other  two  periods,  they  ha^  eithw  been 
directly  furnished  through  Mr.  Hollams  to  me,  and  by 
me  to  Mr.  Smith,  or  else  they  have  come  to  me  from 
Mr.  Francis  himself. 

{Gludrman^  It  seems  to  me  the  oxlIj  figures  we  can 
rely  npon  are  those  from  1881  to  the  present  time. 

(WiinBss.)  Including  1881.  Your  Lordship  has  used 
the  words  "  rely  upon."  The  previous  fimres  have 
not  been  checked  by  Mr.  FranolB.  That  is  the 
difference. 

29,766.  Where  do  you  get  them  from  P— That  I 
cannot  tell  you.   I  have  been  trying  to  trace  them. 
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(Ghairman.)  Votv  weU  then  j  I  am  afraid  we  wUl 
aot  toke  them.  Wo  cannot  rely  on  Bgnres  which  come 
from  the  skies. 

29757  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Were  they  in  the  official 
noBsession  of  the  County  Oonncil,  or  the  body  that 
Preceded  the  County  ConncilP— They  are  figures  that 
Insed  in  the  year  1896,  and  when  1  took  them  up 
fljfflin  this  year  I  was  not  able  to  trace  the  authority. 

I  had  authority  for  them,  I  have  n«  doubt,  because 
I  ased  them  in  1896. 

29.758.  {Chairman.)  I  reaUy  do  not  know  that  we 
need  ao  back  before  1881.  Then  you  have  a  maea  of 
ficureB  showing  what  the  OhadweU  sprrnga  produced 
from  1881  down  to  1896.  Now,  what  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  all  those  figures  P— That  there  is  a  gnwinal 
decline  in  the  qoantity  yielded  by  the  spring,  and  the 
decline  over  Uie  pmiod  shown  amounts  to  roughly 
40  per  cent. 

29.759.  Oyer  what  period  P— The  period  from  1875. 

29.760.  Now  you  are  going  back  to  1875— we  were 
going  to  begin  with  1881 P— If  you  take  1881  you  will 
fcad  the  same  decline  over  the  shorter  period,  although, 
of  oourse,  the  percentage  of  decline  will  not  be  quite  so 
neat  because  the  period  is  shorter.  We  can  leave  out 
the  fisfures  from  1875  to  1877.  The  average  daily  flow 
from  1878  to  1880  was  3-61  million  gallons,  and  from 
1896  to  1898,  2-06  million  gallons. 

29.761.  How  do  you  get  the  figures  between  1896  and 
1898  P— Those,  I  bdieve,hftTe  been  reoeivod  t^ngh 
Mr.  HoUams. 

29,761rt.  You  beliereP— They  certainly  came  from 

Mr.  Francis. 
{Mr.  B.  A.  -Read)  That  is  no. 

[Wiineaa.)  Mr.  Francis,  in  the  documents  sent  me, 
gave  me  a  note  of  the  date  when  the  spring  ceased  to 
flow. 

29.762.  {Chavrman.)  You  had  better  put  in,  then,  I 
think,  your  tables,  showing  the  average  daily  flow  of 
the  Ohadwell  spring,  with  the  ayerage  vearly  and 
average  winter  rainmll  from  1875  to  1898  r— Yes,  my 

Lord.  a-     -n-    ,  1 

{The  wi*neM  handed  in  Tablw.    See  Appendix  K,  1.) 

29.763.  One  remit  of  that  is  that,  whereas,  from  1881 
to  1883,  the  average  flow  of  the  Ohadwell  spring  was 
3  49  million  gallons,  in  the  three  years  1896  to  J  898 
the  flow  of  it  was  only  2'06  million  pkllona  P— Yes.  You 
will  also  observe  that  the  decline  is  gradu^,  more  or 
Ins,  between  those  extreme  years. 

29.764.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  look  at  your 
fignres  in  detail — not  taking  periods,  but  taking  them 
year  by  year — I  see  that  in  the  year  1893,  which  was  a 
bad  year,  the  flow  of  the  spring  was  2,216,687  gallons  ? 
—Yes,  it  necessarily  varies  with  the  rainfall ;  and  the 
object  of  collecting  them  into  those  groupa  is  to 
obliterate,  to  a  certam  extent,  the  variations  caused  by 
hmvy  rain£allfl  and  light  rainfalls. 

29  765.  I  have  mentioned  the  figare  for  1893 ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  1884,  the  produce  who  only  2,103,000 
gallons.  Yon  have  an  ImmenBe  mass  of  figures  of  the 
aiscbaige  of  the  spring  in  each  month  of  each  year. 

(Mr.  Pmiber.)  I  reaUy  beoin  to  think  that  the  love  of 
figures  is  the  root  of  all  eril. 

29.766.  {Ghairman.)  You  say  that  represents  a  decline 
of  43  per  cent,  between  the  years  1875-7  and  the  years 
1896-8  P— Yes. 

29.767.  In  the  tables  you  put  in,  you  give  the  rainfell 
over  different  periods.  I  do  not  understand  that. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  "Batio  to  mean**P— It 
means  this ;  for  purposes  of  easy  comparison  T^e  take 
the  mean  quantity,  and  call  it  100,  andT  then  work  out 
the  other  amounts  in  a  ratio  to  that  100 ;  80  that  ^ou 
can  see  at  a  glance.  If  the  figure  is  93,  you  know  it  is 
93  out  of  100—93  per  cent. 

29.768.  What  do  you  take  as  your  mean  rainfall  P — 
The  rainfall  refers  to  the  county  of  Hertford,  wliere 
there  are  a  large  number  of  stations.  The  mean 
rainfall  for  the  county  for  the  50  years  1842  to  1892  is 
26-33  inches. 

29.769.  And  that  is  what  you  call  100  P— That  is 
what  we  call  100. 

29.770.  Then,  in  your  tables  your  rainfall  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ratio  to  that  mean  P — That  is  so. 

ifihainmn.)  I  see  there  »iat  1896  to  1898  was  the 
lowest  of  any  year  siiuie  1875  


(Lord  BoheH  Cecil.)  No,  1887  to  1889.  ifr.  U.  A, 

Smith, 

(Ohairman.)  Yes,  1887  to  1889  is  the  lowest  of  any  year   

since  1875.  There  the  average  of  the  three  years  is  igMar.'SV 

only  92.  _ 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find,  this  is 
evidenoe  which  was  before  Lord  BiJfour's  Commission. 

(CliavrTnan.)  Was  it  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  And  if  we  are  not  going  to  disturb  that, 
it  has  no  reference  to  what  has  taken  place  since.  That 
is  quite  clMr. 

(Ohoimon.)  I  do  think  Lord  Bobert  Oecil  ought  to 
protect  ns  from  evidence  of  this  sort. 

(Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was 
before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  was  referring  to  Lord  Balfour's  Beport 
a  little  while  ago,  and  I  saw  that  Mr.  Urban  Smith 
gave  evidenoe  tiien ;  and  some  of  these  figures  caught 
my  eye,  and  I  traced  them  as  having  been  relied  upon 
by  him  then. 

29,771.  (Chairman.)  Was  that  so  P— There  is  no  doubt 
a  few  of  them  were ;  but  to  what  extent  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  at  the  moment.  They  were  certainly  not  all 
befixra  the  Commission. 

(Lord  SoUrt  CsctL)  I  am  told  these  tables  were  not 
before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 

(Mr,  Pemh&r.)  Kot  in  this  way,  perhaps. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  That  is  to  say,  yon  have  maoipnlatod  the 
tables  i^resh,  apparently.  But  tiie  facts  were  not  only 
before  Lord  Balfour's  Oommiasion,  but  they  were 
referred  to  in  their  Beport. 

(Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  We  have  expressly  avoided 
manipulating  the  figures.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
the  tables  are  so  complex  as  they  appear  to  be  at  first 
sight.  It  is  merely  re>Btating  the  same  figures  in 
another  form,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  that  we  have 
manipulated  the  tables  in  any  way,  showing  that 
whatever  way  yon  take  this  thing  the  result  is  the 
some. 

(Chairman.)  The  result  is  not,  to  my  mind,  very  con- 
clusive upon  these  tables.  We  are  now  upon  the 
average  yearly  rainfall.  It  is  a  low  rainfall  in  1896-08. 
but  not  BO  low  as  1887*^ 

(Witnesi.)  By  grouping  them  into  periods,  my  Lord, 
you  obliterate  to  a  certain  extent  the  ups  and  downs. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  what  we  do  not  want  to  do ; 
we  want  to  see  what  the  ups  and  downs  are. 

(Chairman.)  There  is  this  result,  that  with  the  lowest 
rainfall  of  from  1887  to  1889,  you  get  a  higher 
produce  from  tiie  Ohadwell  spring  than  you  do  where 
the  rainfall  is  higher. 

(Lord  Robert  GecU.)  That  is  the  point,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  Namely,  from  1896  to  1898  and  from 
1884  to  1886. 

{Lord  Bidbert  Cacil.)  Yes. 

(Chairman^  That  is  so. 

(Wi^esi.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

29.772.  Now  then,  winter  ndnfall,  is  that  material  P 
—It  is  only  material  in  this  way.  that  many  people 
claim  that  the  flow  of  a  spring  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  yearly  rainfall  as  upon  the  winter  rainfall . 
To  a  very  great  extent  that  is  so,  and  so  as  to  meet  that 
oritioism  I  have  given  the  winter  rainfall  aa  well  as  the 
yearly  rainfitU;  but  it  gives  practically  the  same 
results. 

29.773.  What  do  you  take  aa  foux  mean  winter 
raindjl  in  Hertfordshire,  how  many  inches  P — 13*09. 

29.774.  Then  yon  have  put  in  the  average  winter 
rainfall  for  the  three-year  periods  P — ^Yes. 

29.775.  And  }ou  have  worked  it  out  for  four  y^axa  as 
well  as  for  three  P— That  is  really  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
manipulation,  but  that  whichever  way  you  bUce  it  you 
get  practically  the  same  result. 

29.776.  And  you  have  worked  it  out  for  periods  of 
four  years,  five  years,  six  years,  seven  yews,  and  eight 
years  P — Yes. 

29.777.  Well,  you  have  pnt  in  all  those  figures  ?— They 
are  all  pnt  in. 

29.778.  Now,  if  you  will  give  na  your  inference  from 
all  these  figures  in  your  own  way,  I  shall  be  glad. 
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-  jtfr.  {7.  A.  What  do  yon  ask  us  to  infer  from  those  figures  P — ^Thia 
Smith,     IB  the  mference*  that  the  pmupiziff  by  the  water  com- 

  panics  has  increased  almost  year  by  year,  and  as  that 

18  Mar. '99  pnmping  increases  so  the  flow  of  the  spring  has  do- 
'  creased.   Tho  inference  I  ask  yon  to  draw  from  that 

fiujt  is  that  the  pamping  of  the  water  companies  is 
rednoing  the  water  in  the  chalk  and  reducing  the  flow 
of  the  springs  feeding  the  rivers, 

29.779.  Where  are  the  wells  whose  pamping  yon  say 
has  rednced  the  Chadwell  spring  ?  Do  not  let  us  flv  on 
to  the  chalk  and  the  rivers.  We  are  on  the  ChadweU 
spring.  Kow,  where  is  the  well  whose  pamping  yon 
say  has  diminished  the  OhadweU  spring  more  than  the 
decline  of  the  rainfall  would  acooont  for  P — ^Tho  wells 
are  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea. 

29.780.  Name  them  at  once,  and  tell  ns  how  near  to 
the  OhadweU  spring  they  are.  Which  well  do  you  say 
is  responsible  for  the  decrease  of  the  Chadwell  spring  P 
—I  say  there  are  several. 

29.781.  Which  are  they  P— First  of  all,  nearest  to  the 
Chadwell  spring  is  a  well  called  Bro^dmead ;  next  to 
that  Amwell  J]nd  well.  Then  we  have  the  AmwoU  Hill 
well  lower  down,  Amwell  Harsh  well  a  litdo  further 
south,  Kye  Common  well,  Hoddesdoa  well,  Broxbuurne 
well,  Xomford  well. 

29.782.  How  far  off  is  Turnford  well  from  Chadwell 
spring  P — ^Between  five  and  six  miles — about  six  miles. 

29.783.  Are  there  any  more  wells  to  which  yoa 
impute  the  decline  in  the  Chadwell  spring  P  —There  is 
no  doubt  that  those  dose  to  the  spring  have  the 
greatest  effect  upcm  it,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  well  where  the  effect  ceams, 
and  where  it  does  not  exist. 

29.784.  Yon  are  unable  tosayP — lam  (luile  unable 
to  say  bow  many  wells  affect  that  spring,  my  opinion 
is  that,  more  or  less,  they  all  affect  it;  they  all  must 
affect  it,  because  they  all  tend  to  lower  thn  water  in 
the  chalk — to  reduce  the  quantity. 

29.785.  There  are  two  wells  at  llf  ardocks  and  at  Ware ; 
you  hare  not  mentioned  those  P — Those  are  wells  pro- 
posed  in  1896.   They  have  not  yet  been  constructed. 

29f786.  Yon  have  not  got,  I  suppose,  the  quantities 
of  water  which  have  been  pumped  &om  those  wells 
which  yon  have  named  dnrmg  those  years  P — Only  in 
the  aggregate. 

29.787.  From  these  and  many  other  wells,  I  suppose  P 
— No,  we  have  the  qoantity  pumped  by  the  New  BiTor 
in  the  aggregate,  and  the  quantity  pumped  by  the  Basb 
London ;  but  we  have  not  the  quantities  pumped  from 
the  individual  wells  at  particular  times. 

29.788.  When  did  they  begin  pumping  those  wells  P 
For  instance,  take  the  wells  that  are  nearest — Amwell 
End  well,  the  Amwell  Hill  well  and  Amwell  Harsh 
Well;  when  did  they  begin  to  pump  those? — Do  I 
understand  you  to  ask  when  were  they  eonstruoted,  or 
when  did  thoy  begin  to  pump  P 

29.789.  When  did  they  begin  to  pump  P— That  is  what 
we  do  not  know,  and  what  we  would  wish  to  know. 
TTnleaa  we  watch  the  pumping  stations  we  do  not  know 
when  they  are  pumping  and  when  they  are  not  pump- 
HTX.  But  we  know  they  pumped  a  great  deal  in  1898. 
We  know  they  pumped  a  great  deal  more  in  1898 
than  ever  before. 

29.790.  You  have  shown  a  gradual  decline  from  1875. 
You  ought  to  show  an  inorease  in  ihe  pumping  from 
those  wells  onward  from'1875  to  1896  P— That,  I  think, 

St^  1  could  supply  your  Lordship  with— that  is,  the  quantity 

30^39-       in  the  aggregate. 

29.791.  In  the  aggregate  of  what  P— The  aggregate 
of  wells. 

59.792.  By  the  wells,  do  you  mean,  of  the  New  Biver 
Company  P— rYes. 

29.793.  There  are  some  to  which  yon  will  not  imputo 
any  olTect  upon  the  Chadwell  spring  ? — I  say  they  all 
have  some  enoct.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
particulars  of  the  individual  wells, 

29.794.  So  should  we.  If  you  do  not  give  them  to 
us,  I  do  not  see  what  conclasion  we  are  to  draw  ? — Last 
season  the  wells  of  tho  New  River  Company  were 
yielding,  I  think,  between -22  and  23  million  gallons  a 
day,  whereas,  in  previous  years,  tboy  only  reached  

29,79Ji-6.  What  pre\ioua  year  P  Do  not  give  mo 
"  previous  years,"  but  give  mc  a  particular  year. 


(Jfr.  Pope.)  What  is  that  book  you  are  referring  to 
Is  it  a  copy  of  yonr  evidence  before  the  Balfour 
Commission. 

( The  Witness.)  No.  It  is  a  print  of  a  statement  I  pre. 
^ared  in  1896,  and  it  happens  to  give  the  pumpine 
figures.  In  the  year  1891  the  average  quantity  pumped 
by  the.  New  Biver  Company  was  HSb  million  gallona 
A  day.   Last  year  it  was  16  odd  million  gallons  a  day, 

(Chairman.)  Where  do  you  get  those  figures  from  ? 

(Jlfr.  Pembsr.)  Who  told  you  it  was  16  last  year  ? 

29.797.  (Ohairman.)  That  is  exactly  what  lam  asking 
him  P — They  are  from  the  Water  Examiner's  Eeporta. 

29.798.  You  got  those  figures  from  the  Water 
Examiner's  Reports  P — Yes. 

29.799.  How  does  it  go  between?  When  was  tho 
8  million  gallons —  what  year  P— I  have  got  the 
quantities  per  month.  The  average  for  the  whole  rwa 
is  S  million  gallons  per  day. 

29.800.  For  what  year  P— 1891. 

29.801.  What  was  it  in  1893  P— In  1893  it  was  12-85, 

29.802.  7895  P— 13-67. 

29.803.  1896  P— 10-95. 

29.804.  That  is  two  milUouB  lesB  than  in  1893  P<~ 
Bather  less  than  two  millions. 

29,806.  Now  1897P— In  1897, 10-62. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  Less  again. 

29.806.  (Ghairman.)  In  1898  P— In  1898  I  got  a  fignre 
—it  is  not  a  total  for  the  year,  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  complete  the  year,  not  having  the  infer- 
mation,  but  in  August  it  was  25-97.  In  September  it 
was  26'97,  but  t^ose  are  the  two  highest  months. 

29.807.  Was  that  in  a  month  P— Those  figures  are  all 
per  day. 

29.808.  Give  us  the  lowest  that  you  have  cot  for 
1898  P— 9*15— that  was  in  March. 

29.809.  (Mr.  Pemher,)  How  many  months  have  yoa 
got  figured  out  there  P—Octobw,  November,  and 

December  ezcloded. 

29.810.  (ChairTnan.)  Then  what  is  the  average  for  th« 
months  from  January  to  October  P — Yon  snail  have 
that  in  a  minute. 

29.811.  You  say  you  have  not  got  the  informalion 
when  the  pumping  began  in  these  different  wells  P— Nos 
with  reference  to  the  Chadwell  spring. 

29.812.  Nor  the  amounts  pumped  from  each  particular 
well  P— No.  .  r     r  F 

29.813.  Nor  the  original  rest  level  of  the  water  in 
any  particular  well  P— Except  for  tho  year  1891,  and 
that  is  given  in  the  Royal  Commission  Appendix— the 
levels  we  giren  by  the  New  Biver  Company's 
Engineer. 

29.814.  You  cannot  tell  us  whether  any  of  those  wells 
have  been  deepened? — No,  the  only  particulars  I  have 
with  reference  to  individual  pumping  is  with  reference 
to  the  Rye  Common  Pumping  Station,  and  there  I 
know  of  certain  days  when  tho  pumps  were  stopped 
where  they  give  certain  results,  but  I  ought  nui  to 
bring  it  in  here  because  it  has  no  reference  to  Chadwell 
spring. 

29.815.  Very  well,  do  not  bring  it  in.  I  see  by  tho 
table  of  rainfall  that  has  been  given  us  from  Greenirich, 
the  average  rainfall  has  steadily  declined  since  tho 
year  1881  onwards  by  periods  of  five  years.  For 
mstanco,  the  average  rainfall  for  the  five  years  1881-5 
is  24-04  inches.   The  five  years  from  1886-90  is  24-l&t> 

•inohes;  the  five  years  from  1891-5,21-89  inches;  tho 
three  years  from  1896-8,  21*23  inches  P— Yes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  any  exact  relation  between 
the  rainfall  in  Greenwich  and  the  rainfall  in  Hertford- 
sbiro,  but  it  is  clearly  the  rainfall  in  Hertfordshire 
which  governs  the  fiow  of  the  rivers  and  springs.  It 
is  there  that  tho  rain  comes  from,  and  tho  Hertfordshire 
rainfall  may  be  somewhat  different.  1  will  admit  that 
in  Hertfordshire  the  rainfall  has  slightly  decrcoaed 
over  that  period,  but  very  slightly,  and  tnnt  I  ehow 
by  the  figures  which  have  been  already  put  in. 

(Mr.  Pemicr,)  It  is  not  very  far  off"  Hertfordshire 
after  all. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Of  com-se,  it  docs  not  go  to  tho  same 
extent.  Upon  this  question  whether  tho  depression  is 
duo  to  diminished  rainfall,  there  is  an  express  deliver- 
ancB  upon  that  by  Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 
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(Chairman.)  It  is  bo  diflScnlfc  when  fignrea  of  this 
nrt  are  flung  at  one's  head  without  regard  to  whet  we 
hare  to  decide. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  It  was  only  up  to  1895-96,  bat  the  same 
principle  is  inTOlved. 

29^6.  (Major-General  8eott.)  Hftve  yon  several 
stations  for  obserring  the  rainfall  ?— Tes.  13  I  believe 
tho  nnmber  is. 

■29,817.  Is  this  tbe  average  of  13  stations?— I  am 
told  there  are  17  statious. 

29.818.  Is  thia  the  average  ?~It  is  the  average. 

29.819.  Of  17P — ^Yes;  the  main  records  are  kept  by 
Dr.  Hopkinaon,  and  he  receives  the  particnlars  every 
month  from  the  people  who  keep  these  difEerent 
Btationa,  and  he  ^ni^s  me  with  the  return. 

29.820.  Is  this  the  average  of  17  P— Tea. 

29.821.  {Sir  George  Bnua.)  Whom  does  Dr.  Hopkin- 
Bon  represent  P  For  whom  does  he  aotP — ^He  does  it 
for  his  own  pleasare  very  mach,  and  he  Bupplies  tho 
Natnral  History  Society  of  Hertfordshire  with  the 
results.   They  are  all  published. 

29,822-3.  (Chairman.)  At  any  rate^  you  sa^  that  jour 
figares  show  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
prodace  of  the  spring*  Iwger  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  decline  in  the  rainfall  P— Yes,  that  is  what 
I  do  say. 

29,824-5.  And  your  inference  is  that  the  pumping  has 
made  the  difference  P — Exactly, 

29.826.  In  1898,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Ohadwell 
spring  ceased  to  overflow  P — That  is  so. 

29.827.  What  is  tho  level  of  Chadwell  spring  P— The 
normal  level  of  the  Chadwell  sprins  is  skbont  110*50 ; 
bat,  of  coarse,  it  varies  a  few  decimal  points. 

29328.  What  do  you  mean  hy  110*50  ?~110-50  feet 
above  ordnance  datum. 

29.829.  At  that  level  does  it  overflow  into  the  New 

River  ? — It  does. 

29.830.  At  what  period  in  1898  did  it  cease  to  orer- 
ilow  ?— On  the  27th  August  1898. 

29.831.  What  happened  then  P— The  level  of  the 
water  in  tho  spring  declined.  That  was  followed  by 
the  'New  River  Company  putting  in  a  pump  and 
pumping  water  from  the  spring  into  the  New  Biver. 

293^.  Was  the  1«t»1  of  the  spring  below  the  level 
of  iJie  BivOT  LeaP—Tes.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this  as  a 
fact,  bnt  I  believe  that  the  New  Biv'rar  Company  first 
fonnd  that  the  spring  was  not  ovei^owing,  1^  this  fact 
that  the  water  from  the  River  Lea  was  flowing  back 
into  the  spring. 

29.833.  Ton  say  yon  cannot  state  that  as  a  foot  P— It 
mnst  have  been  a  fwst  at  some  period  or  wiother  for 
this  reason,  tiiat  tho  New  Biver  Cconpany  put  a  dam 
across  the  conduit  conveying  tbe  spring  water  into  the 
New  Biver.  When  that  dam  was  put  across  the  conduit 
the  water  behind  the  dam,  that  is  the  water  in  the 
spring,  felL 

{Mr.J^emher.)  Ur.  Franms  fully  explained  that.  He 
eaid  they  discovered  a  leak  in  tho  basin  of  the  spring, 
BO  that  instead  of  its  babbling  over  it  ran  down  into 
the  flssaren  of  the  ohalk  and  went  away.  He  explained 
that  very  fully. 

{Wiineas.)  This  photograph  would  show  yon  the  con- 
dition of  things  after  the  dam  was  put  across.  Yon  will 
see  tbe  back  part  of  the  picture  shows  the  conduit 
leading  the  spring  water '  away.  {UaTtding  in  photo- 
graph^ 

29.834.  I  do  not  see  the  conduit,  and  where  is  the 
dam.  What  do  these  pictures  show:  do  they  show 
the  dam,  or  what  do  they  show  P — That  is  the  spring 
lower  down.  The  spring  ia  nsnally  up  to  that  line 
where  yon  see  the  grass  neginntng  to  grow.  It  over- 
flows and  passes  along  that  olmnnel  to  the  river.  At 
this  time  the  dam  has  been  put  across  there  by  the 
New  River  Company,  this  water  then  sinks  several 
feet  below  the  normal  level. 

29.835.  (Sir  George  Bmce.)  How  does  that  make  it 
BinkP — Because  there  was  previoasly  no  supply,  and 
the  only  supply  daring  the  last  few  days  mnst  have 

been  coming  this  way — ^working  back. 

29.836.  {Major-Gtneral  Scott.)  That  represents  the 
level  of  the  undergronnd  water.  This  water  passes 
at  that  level  into  the  chalk ;  U  not  that  the  case  ? — 
It  may. 
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29.837.  This  represents  the  level  of  the  underground  Mr.  V.  A. 
water.   The  water  passes  at  that  level  into  tho  clu^k.  Smith. 

If  you  dig  a  well  down  here  when  yon  pet  to  i^at  level   

you  would  find  the  water  P— Yes.  I*  Mar.  'M 

{Bir  Georgt  Brvee.)  If  this  is  all  ohalk,  of  course,  you 
would. 

{S£ajor-Genercd  Bcott,)  Yes. 

iSir  George  Bruce.)  It  is  the  level  at  that  partionlar 
time,  but  sometimes  the  level  is  up  here. 

(Sfc^oT'Oeneral  Bcott.)  Yes. 

29.838.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  means  of  either 
confirming  or  denying  Mr.  Francis's  statement,  that 
at  that  time  a  leak  occurred  in  the  ohannel  and  that  this 
dam  was  pntin  to  prevent  tlie  Chadwell  spring  running 
away  into  the  leak  P— It  was  sapposed  to  be  oelow  the 
line  of  ratuntion  in  l^e  ohalk.  There  is  a  lea^  no 
donbt,  and  a  permanent  leak.  There  are  passives  and 
fissures  in  the  chalk  and  that  leak  most  mean  wat-cr 
flowing  to  their  welb.  The  water  is  being  drawn  down 
below  the  line  of  satarafeion.  If  you  get  a  leak  below 
the  line  of  saturation  it  means  that  there  is  some  vacant 
space — some  water  vacuum  at  a  lower  level.  Where  ia 
that  P  There  is  no  other  vaouam,  bnt  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  New  Biver  Company's  wells. 

29.839.  You  seem  to  me  as  far  as  I  can  undersbmd 
yon  lo  be  going  to  a  different  point.  It  was  suggested 
to  na  by  Mr.  Francis  that  there  was  a  leak  in  the  oonduic 
from  the  Chadwell  spring  to  the  Biver  Lea. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  A  leak  in  the  basin. 

20,810.  (CAotrman.)  A  leak  in  the  baainP— Yes,  in 
the  basin. 

29.841.  And  it  was  on  account  of  that  that  they  put 
in  this  dam  and  repaired  the  leak  P — ^My  contention  is, 
that  Baying  the  leas  existed  there  will  not  ezph^in  the 
thing.  Where  did  the  water  to  if  it  did  not  go  to 
their  wells  P   There  is  a  mass  of  wator  down  below* 

(Jfr.  PemJter.)  It  went  into  the  sea. 

{LordSobert  CeeU.)  Otheririse  there  wonld  not  be  a 

spring. 

{Witne$8.)  There  is  a  mass  of  water. 

29.842.  {Major-Oeneral  Beott.)  If  there  were  no  leaks 
or  what  are  really  cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
there  would  be  no  upward  flow  when  the  water  rose  in 
the  chalk  P— Exactly.  The  leaks  enable  the  wator  to 
oome  up.  If  the  water  goes  down  it  ia  because  yon  take 
Bomothmg  away  from  toB  bottom — other  water,  it  must 
be  so. 

29.843.  {Chairman.)  Just  going  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  rainfall  averages — your  five  year  average 
means.    Beginning  with  1881  your  means  for  the 

g>riods  corresponding  to  these  which  I  gave  you  for 
reenwiob  are  109-4  in  1898  i  and  in  1897,  95  3  ?— Yea. 

29.844.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Your  meana  only  vary 
from  the  Greenwich  ones  by  the  fact  that  you  take  1880- 
81  as  one  year,  and  Ch-eenwioh  gives  you  the  year  1881. 
Beginning  with  your  1881  and  taking  five  years* 
averages  of  your  means,  you  get  your  means  lu9*4  in 
1898  i  and  in  1897,  95'3,  giving  a  oonstont  diminution 
beginning  with  24  04,  24-126,  21-129,  21*23  P--Tbey  are 
practically  the  same. 

29.845.  They  are  practically  the  same.  Yon  begin 
with  a  point  when  the  Hertfordshire  rainfall  was  not 
the  same  as  the  Greenwich  rainfall? — I  was  not  aware 
there  was  any  relation  between  them.  1  do  not  know 
what  the  Greenwich  rainfall  is. 

29.846.  {Cliairman.)  You  must  take  that  from  us. 
We  are  now  upon  your  means  of  rainfall.  They  show 
a  similar  decline  from  the  ^ear  1880  to  tho  year  1898 — 
a  steady  decline  in  the  rainfall  in  the  periods  of  five 
years? — Yes,  my  tables  show  a  steady  decline  in  the 
rainfall,  but  only  a  very  slight  decline  compared  witii 
the  docline  in  the  spring. 

29.847.  {Sir  John  DoringUm.)  They  are  from  109  to 
95  P— In  my  ttiree-year  periods  I  show  a  decline  in 
the  spring  of  43  per  cent,  and  a  decline  in  the 
rainfall  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  same  period.  That  is 
what  my  figures  work  out  at,  and  those  are  the  fignres 
moat  against  myself  of  all— the  periods  I  have  taken; 
and  that  is  why  I  give  them  to  yonr  Lordship. 

29.848.  iOhmrtnan.)  Owing  to  the  droaght  in  1898, 
I  suppose  tbe  water  level  f^hroaghout  the  chalk  dis^ct 
fell  P-Yoa. 
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29,8^.  Probably  fell  below  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
into  which  Chadwell  spring  flows  P — TSio,  it  did  not. 
I  can  show  by  a  series  ofweils  leading  up  to  the  spring 
that  the  water  waa  aboTO.  It  was  reduced — the  water 
fell  with  the  spring,  bat  not  to  the  same  leTel,  and 
when  the  Bprinj^  r<»e  again,  the  water  in  all  those 
wells  rose  showug  an  inter- communication  between 
the  two. 

29.850.  iMaj(»--General  Seott.)  But  the  level  of  the 
water  fell  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Chadwell  spring 
basin,  did  it  not  P — It  fell  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
Chadwell  spring  basin,  and  then  the  pumping  opera- 
tions began  in  the  Chadwell  spring,  and  it  was  lowered 
very  much  more.  To wjKat extent!  could  not  ascertain. 
My  impression  is  that  the  New  Biver  Company  pumped 
down  to  10  or  12  or  perhaps  more  feet  below  the  normal 
level. 

29.851.  {diairman.)  You  mean  they  put  a  pump  into 
the  Chadwell  spring  P — They  put  a  large  centrifugal 
pump  into  the  Chadwell  spring,  and  pumped  from 
there  over  the  top  of  their  dam  into  the  conduit  of  the 
New  Sirer. 

29.852.  {Majw-GeTm-al  Scott.)  That  would  bring  it 
still  lower  than  it  would  naturally  stand,  if  there  were 
no  pumping  F — No  doubt,  and  that  operation  further 
lowered  oar  wella  and  dried  our  wells  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

29,85S-4.  {Ohavntwn^  Jnst  give  as  any  faots  about  wells 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  that  were  dried  F — As  soon  as  the 
Ohadwe]l  spring  ceased  to  flow,  I  kept  some  observa. 
tions  upon  wells  leading  away  to  a  distance  of  1,200 
yards  from  the  spring.  X  can  give  you  all  those 
particulars  and  details. ' 

29.855.  Fleaae  give  us  them  in  your  own  way  P — The 
result  of  that  lowering  of  the  spring  was  to  lower  the 
water  levels  through  this  line.  Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  put  that  before  you — the  different  wells. 

f3fr.  Pemher.)  1,200  yards.  That  was  the  extreme 
point.   That  was  at  the  Union  Workhouse. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  And  what  was  the  date  of  these 
observations. 

29.856.  (CAaiman.)  Jnst  give  us  something  that  will 
guide  our  minds.  Yoa  keep  flying  from  document  to 
document.  What  is  it  you  sayP  What  wells  were 
lowered  P — ^Ton  see  the  wells  marked  in  red  on  that 

Iilan.  Some  of  them  were  dried,  all  of  them  were 
owered. 

29^7.  Give  na  the  names  please  The  nearest  well 
to  the  Chadwell  spring  is  Limekiln  Temce. 

29,^8.  There  was  a  private  well  diere,  was  there  P— 
There  was  a  private  well  there. 

29.859.  And  when  did  that  sink,  or  when  did  it  fail  P 
— At  Limekiln  Cottages  there  is  a  well  sunk  into  the 
ohalk  at  a  distance  of  S20  yards  from  the  spring  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  This  well  has  been  in 
existenoe  for  34  years,  and  it  had  never  been  known  to 
fail.  But  shortly  afteor  the  foil  in  the  spring  it  became 
dry— the  bottom  of  the  well  being  107  "97  feet,  and  the 
water  in  the  Chadwell  spring  being  well  below  that 
level. 

29.860.  That  was  shortly  after  the  27th  of  August 
then  P— Shortly  after  the  27th  of  August. 

29.861.  {Sir  €fwrge  Srnee.)  What  is  the  depth  of  that 
well  from  the  Bur&oe  P — The  well  was  then  lowered. 

29.862.  {OhairfoaM.)  Ton  say  when  the  well  &iled 
Ihe  bottom  of  it  was  107'97  feet  above  ordnance  datam  ? 
—Yes.  That  you  will  see  is  about  2  feet  below  l^e 
normal  level  of  the  Chadwell  spring.  The  well  was 
lowered  about  the  8th  September  1  foot  9  inches,  bat 
no  water  was  obtained.  In  the  following  week  the  well 
was  lowered  a  further  5  feet  9  inches,  and  boing  then 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Chadwell  spring, 
water  was  obtained  in  the  well.  That  was  about  the 
20th  September,  the  New  Kiver  commenced  to  pomp 
water  from  the  spiing  into  their  conduit. 

29.863.  (Mr.  Pope.)  What  year  P— 1898  —  by  these 
means  further  lowering  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
spring.  The  effect  of  that  waa  that  when  the  pomping 
at  the  spring  continued  day  and  night  the  well  was 
even  again  dried.  The  pumping  of  the  spring  was 
'  discontmnud  on  or  about  3rd  November,  18^,  and  the 

water  m  the  well  then  commenced  to  risu. 

29.864.  {Bir  George  Bruce.)  Wliat  was  the  depth  of 
the  well  belc'W  the  &nrface  F — 47  feet.  That  is  hU 
chalk  there. 


29,865.  (8vr  George  Bruce.)  Was  that  before  those 
extra  depths  were  put  in  F— Yes.  Then  we  get  a  well 
at  Waveriy  Houae,  at  Jubilee  Villa,  and  at  Gallowa 
Lane  Cottages.  The  history  is  pretty  well  the  same 
kind  of  thing  for  those  wells.  With  reference  to  the 
well  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  I  should  like  to  lav  before 
the  Commission  

5^,866.  Now  you  have  mentioned  a  fresh  well. 
Neither  of  those  had  yoa  mentioned  up  to  this  moment' 
Yoa  mention  the  Union  Workhouse  P— That  is  one  at 
the  extreme  end,  and  I  wuit  to  draw  yoor  SDecial 
attention  to  it.  r  «« 

29.867.  {Sir  John  JDorington,)  Is  it  on  this  plan  F— 
Yes,  it  is  on  that  plim. 

29.868.  (Oliairman.)  Is  it  the  Union  Workhoose 
Hertford?— Yes,  that  is  about  1,200  yards  from  the 
spring.  If  your  Lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  look 
at  this  section  you  will  see  this  reference  to  the  level 
of  the  mper.  ^  Before  I  go  further,  I  should  like  to 
explain  this  with  reference  to  the  section.  There  are 
two  wells  close  together.  It  so  happens  that  I  was 
able  to  get  a  record  of  one  irp  to  the  21st  October,  and 
of  the  other  from  the  8th  November  up  to  the  end  of 
December.  They  are  dose  together,  and  they  have 
been  tested  together  lately,  and  found  to  be  of  the  same 
level.  So  that  I  consider  I  am  warranted  in  makmg  a 
complete  section  out  of  those  two  wells.  They  show 
this,  that  from  February  np  to  September  there  was  a 
very  slight  fall  in  the  lovel  of  the  water.  That  is  the 
time  when  the  Chadwell  spring  had  failed  on  the  27th 
August,  and  there  you  will  see  a  gradual  decline  of  tiua 
level  of  the  water  down  to  about  the  3rd  November.  I 
have  not  got  the  exact  date  when  the  pumping  at 
Chadwell  spring  ceased.  We  then  got  a  very  rapid 
rise  in  the  level  of  the  water. 

29.869.  {Sir  George  Bruoe.)  What  does  this  blue  line 
here  represent  ?— The  level  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

29.870.  {Majoi--General  Scott.)  Waa  pumping  going 
on  at  the  workhouse  well?- No,  they  were  short  of 
water  then,  and  they  had  to  get  it  from  Hertford. 

29.871.  (OJiavrman.)  You  ask  as  to  infer  that  the  fall 
in  the  level  of  the  water  in  this  workhoose  well  between 
the  20th  September  and  the  3rd  November  was  caused 
by  the  pumping  at  the  Chadwell  Bpring  P— <Yes, 
certainly. 

29.872.  And  that  was  a  well  1,200  yards  from  the 
Chadwell  spring  in  a  soath-westeriy  direction  P— 
Yes.   ITiere  is  a  similar  case  at  Limekiln  Terrace. 

29.873.  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  Why  is  the  water  level 
between  the  2lBt  October  and  the  6th  November  dotted 
as  asBumedP— I  have  no  record  of  the  level  of  the 
water  over  that  period.  It  might  have  been  vary  much 
lower  before  the  pumping  ceased. 

29.874.  (Ghamnan.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  amount  of 
pumping  took  place  at  Chadwell  spring  in  that 
interval  between  the  20th  September  and  the  8th  or 
10th  of  November  ?— I  had  some  conversation  with  l£r. 
Francis  with  reference  to  the  quantity  ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understood  him  correctly,  hut  what  I  did  under- 
stand was  that  he  was  pumping  nearly  two  'million 
gallons  a  day.  But  I  have  no  means  of  aeoertaining 
what  the  quantity  was. 

29,876.  {Sir  George  Bruce.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  what  yon  were  doing,  or  as  to  what  people  were 
doing  at  the  Union  Workhouse  with  that  well  while  all 
this  was  happening;  was  no  supply  being  derived 
from  those  wells  F— Up  to  a  certain  date  they  had 
water,  and  thoa  the  water  san^  and  they  have  since 
had  to  deepen  the  well. 

29.876.  When  you  say  they  had  water,  were  thoy 
taking  any  out  P— They  were  takii^  a  small  quantity 
out,  and  then  they  had  to  get  water  from  Hertford 
an>erwarda  when  the  water  sank  to  a  certain  level. 

29.877.  Can  you  say  how  much  th^  took  out,  and 
when  they  stopped  pumping,  if  they  stopped  pumping  P 
— I  cannot  say  that,  but  when  I  measured  the  well 

there  was  no  pumping  going  on. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  What  was  the  depth  of  this 
workhouse  well  from  the  surfiwe  P 

28.878.  {Major-General  ScoH.)  During  the  period  re- 
presented by  that  drop  in  the  section  you  have  given 
U8,  was  there  no  pumping  going  on  at  the  Union 
Workhonae  H — I  think  not. 

29.879.  {Chairman.)  Yon  are  not  sure? — I  am  almoi<t 
sure  not ;  because  they  had  no  w^r  to  pump. 
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(Sir  John  Doringion.)  In  foot,  when  yon  had  got  the 
dotted  line  assumed,  it  means  that  thoy  were  not  within 
reach  of  the  water. 

89.880.  {Chairman.)  When  did  they  cease  to 
water  from  that  well? — I  think  I  can  clear  up  uie 
point  in  this  way.   I  have  here  a  different  kind  of 
Bection  showing  the  fall  of  the  water  through  all  the 
w«I)8,  and  the  fall  was  gradual. 

29.881.  But  Toa  see,  the  simple  question  I  put  to  ^n 
is,  when  did  they  cease  to  get  water  from  the  Union 
'Workhouse  well  ? — cannot  tell  you. 

(Sir  John  Dorvngton.)  Was  it  on  the  2l8b  October, 
that  is  when  your  dotted  line  begins  P 

29.882.  (Chairman.)  Do  I  understand  that  you 
measured  the  depth  at  which  the  water  was  in  the  well 
at  those  differeut  dates  P — Yes,  wherever  it  is  shown — 
whererer  there  is  a  line. 

29.883.  Then  you  oould  got  at  the  water  in  the  woll ; 
thero  was  water  in  the  well  thonP  —  The  record  of 
tiie  Union  Workhouse  well  after  the  21st  of  October 
TBS  taken  by  the  well  sinker. 

29.884.  Yes,  bat  between  the  20th  September  and 
2lBt  October  you  found  the  water  in  the  well  at  the 
levels  you  hare  shown  P — I  was  just  explaining  to  you, 
those  levels  were  taken  by  the  well  sinker  who  was 
called  in  to  got  them  more  water.  The  levels  from  the 
)jth  November  onward  were  taken  1^  myself  fh>m  the. 
other  well. 

29.885.  This  well  sinker  found  the  water  at  the  Isveb 
you  have  shown? — Yea. 

29.886.  He  found  water  in  the  well  P— Yes. 

29.887.  Then  what  was  the  use  of  going  to  Hertford 
if  they  had  got  water  in  their  well  at  those  levels  P — 
Kot  snfScient  to  draw  from  or  pump  from. 

29.888.  (Major- Oeneral  Scott.)  Do  you  consider  your 
measnrementa  were  taken  to  the  rest-level  of  the  well  ? 
—Yes,  because  I  took  them  from  the  adjoining  well, 
where  there  was  no  pumping  machinery  ;  and  at  that 
time  they  were  not  pumping  from  Qallows  Hill. 

29.889.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  We  have  not  had  an 
answer  to  the  question,  what  was  the  depth  of  the 
well  P— 47  feet. 

29.890.  And  the  water  from  |the  Borfooe  along  this 
Hue— 

(3fr.  Pom.)  You  gave  ns  47  feet  as  the  depth  of  the 
nearest  wul.    This  workhouse  well  cannot  be  the  same 

level  exactly. 

29.891.  iChairman.)  What  is  the  depth  of  the  work- 
house well — 47  feet  ? — The  Union  Workhouse  well  is 
47  feet. 

29.892.  And  that  was  not  deepened? — That  has  been 
deepened  since. 

29,898.  How  much  P 

{Sir  Oeorffo  Bntct.)  It  has  been  deepaued  about 
6  feet  6,  has  it  not  P 

(Wihtets.)  I  have  a  section  of  the  Limekiln  Terrace 
well,  showing  how  the  water  went  down  at  the  very 
same  period.   They  all  did  the  samo  thing. 

29.894.  {Chairman.)  Whether  that  sinking  in  the 
level  of  the  water  in  those  walls  was  due  to  the  general 
sinking  of  the  water  level  in  the  chalk  formation,  or 
whether  it  was  due  to  some  other  cause,  yon  cannot 
tell  P — Yes,  I  think  I  can  tell  you,  because  othei-wise 
why  should  the  water  in  all  those  wells  go  down  with 
the  pumping,  and  rise  when  the  pumping  ceased  P 
That  section  shows  bow  it  goes  down  suddenly,  and 
rises  equally  suddenly  during  the  period  the  pumping 
is  going  on. 

29.895.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  I  suppose  they  were 
pumping  more  water  out  of  these  wells  at  the  time 
than  the  ordinary  water  in  the  chalk  could  supply — 
could  follow  up  P — ^No  doubt  that  was  so. 

(Sir  Qeorgo  Bruce.)  It  did  not  come  in  fast  enough. 

29.896.  (Chairman.)  That  is,  thev  were  pumping  not 
only  at  the  Ghadwell  spring,  but  tney  were  pumping  at 
all  these  intermediate  wells  P — ^Yes,  they  were. 

29.897.  Limekiln  Terrace  P — Ciiadwell  spring  is  nearer 
to  these  wells  than  any  other  pumping  station. 

29,898. .  Not  nearer  to  these  other  wells ;  were  they 
not  pumping  at  Jubilee  P — These  are  not  pumping  welts 
at  all.  They  are  only  draw  wells.  They  only  draw  a 
bucket  occasionally.  The  draw  from  these  wells  does 


not  affect  the  level  at  all.  I  thought  your  Lordship  R:^' 
was  referri]^  to  the  New  Biver  Company's  wells. 

(OhairmcM.)  No;  I  am  referring  to  itese  inter- 
mediate wells. 

29.899.  (Major-General,  Scott.)  What  was  the  nearest 
well  of  the  New  Biver  Company  where  they  wero 
pumping  P — I  cannot  tell  you  whore  they  were 
pamping. 

29.900.  What  was  the  nearest  well  of  the  New  Eiver 
Company  to  those  wells  you  are  now  speaking  of  P— 
Broadmead. 

29.901.  What  distance  would  thai  be  P— It  is  rouehly 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  well  at  the  Union 

Workhouse. 

29.902.  (Chairman,)  Then  that  was  not  so  near  as  the 

])nmping  at  Ghadwell  spring  P — ^No,  it  was  not, 

29.903.  You  have  attributed  all  these  changes  in  the 
wells  to  the  south-west  to  the  pumping  in  tho  Ghadwell 
spring  P — And  that  is  the  nearest  point  where  pumping 
was  going  on. 

29.904.  No  doubt.  Have  you  observed  any  wells  that 
were  above  Ghadwell  spring  P — Those  are  all  above 
Ghadwell  spring. 

29.905.  Thev  are  all  below  it  P— They  are  all  to  the 
west— all  further  up  the  riveis— f^her  up  the  valley. 

29.906.  They  are  all  to  the  soutfa.westP — The  river 
runs  from  west  to  east  at  the  point  of  Ghadwell 
spring. 

29.907.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  flow  through 
the  chalk  is  from  Hertford  towards  Ghadwell  ? — Ic  is 
more  that  way  than  the  reverse ;  but  I  should  think  the 
flow  of  the  water  through  the  chalk  where  it  is  unin- 
fluenced b^  the  pamping  at  Ohadw^l  and  round  there 
would  be  m  a  south-westerly  directbn.  You  see  all 
among  these  pnmping  stations  it  is  impossible  to  say 
vitiiout  gradients  where  the  flow  is. 

29.908.  You  have  no  record  of  the  pumping  from  day 
to  day  at  the  Ghadwell  spring,  or  at  any  of  the  other 
wells  of  the  New  River  Company  P — No.  If  wo  had 
those  particulars  we  could  compare  them  then  with  the 
rise  and  foil  of  the  wells  we  know,  and  put  better 
information  before  a  Gommission  of  this  sort. 

29.909.  Where  did  the  water  come  from  that  was 
fetched  from  Hertford  P  —  They  have  waterworks 
there. 

29.910.  Waterworks  are  not  water.  Where  does  the 
water  come  fromP — The  water  is  pumped  from  th^ 
chalk  to  tho  north-west  of  Hertford. 

29.911.  (Sir  John  Doringion.\  How  far  offP  —  It  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
Hertford  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 

29.912.  (Chairman.)  Was  pumping  going  on  at  these 
works — had  they  wells  P— They  have  a  well,  yes. 

29.913.  What  depth  P— I  think  it  is  between  70  feet 

and  100  feet. 

29.914.  Do  you  know  what  quantities  they  were 
pamping  during  this  time  P  —  Between  200,000  and 
§00,000  gallons  a  day. 

29.915.  Daring  these  months? — I  believe  so.  lam 
speaking  very  roughly.  I  know  generally  what  the 
water  supply  of  Hertford  is,  and  I  believe  it  is  about 
that  figure.  We  will  take  it  in  this  way.  The  outside 
population  is  10,000.  That  would  give  us  300.000  gallons 
a  day  at  30  gallons  a  head, 

29.916.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  were  pumping 
more  or  less  there  during  this  period  P — No,  I  do  not 
know,  bub  I  know  the  pumping  there  pretty  well 
averages  the  same  all  the  year  round,  except  just  in 
the  sammer  time  they  may  pump  a  little  more, 

29.917.  (Sir  John  Borington.)  Did  anything  happen 
to  their  well  P— No,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  gettmg 
water  there. 

29.918.  Their  rest  level  remained  the  same  P— Because 
they  have  got  a  very  deep  well — I  mean  to  say  deep 
below  the  line  of  saturation,  and  you  must  observe  that 
the  quantity  of  300,000  gallons  from  one  well  is  a  very 
different  thmg  tram  ttiree  millimks  from  the  other. 

29.919.  Qnite  so.  Their  rest  level  was  not  disturbed, 
you  think  P— I  do  not  know  at  all. 

29.920.  (Major-General  Seotf.)  Do  you  know  what 
the  rest  level  of  that  well  isP— No. 
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Mr,U.A,      29,921.  (Chairman.)  Ton  do  not  know  whether  it 
Smith.     fell,  or  how  much  it  fell  P — I  do  not. 

ISMii'.'W  29,922.  In  foot  yoa  have  confined  your  attention  to 
' .  the  New  Biver  wells  P — And  a  great  number  of  other 
wells  in  the  county.  I  have  partionlars  of  a  great 
number  of  wells,  but  that  waa  one  I  did  not  observe. 
I  have  obserred  as  many  as  time  would  permit  and  the 
number  of  mj  auistants  would  permit. 

29.923.  You  said  that  this  well  was  north-west  from 
Hertford,  I  think  F— Tea,  it  is  up  the  valley  of  the 
Beano  towards  Stapleford.  There  is  a  place  called 
Mole  Wood ;  it  ia  at  Hole  Wood,  in  fiaot,  on  the  Biver 
Beane. 

29.924.  (Sir  Oeorge  Bruee.)  There  is  a  place  marked 
"  Bengeo  "  ;  is  that  the  one  you  mean  That  is  the 
one.  The  well  to  tiie  west  of  Bengeo  to  the  aonth. 
That  is  oTor  two  miles  from  the  Ohadwell  apring— about 
two  miles. 

29.925.  {Sir  John  Dormaion.)  How  far  would  that 
be  firom  the  Hertford  Union  Workhouse  well  F — A 
little  over  a  mile. 

29.926.  (Chairman.)  I  think  that  is  enough  about 
the  Ohadwell  spring,  perhaps.  Will  von  pass  to  the 
Elver  Lea?  There,  again,  do  yon  find  a  decline  in 
the  Biver  Lea  greater  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  decline  in  the  rainfall  P — that  is  so. 

29.927.  Will  yon  pat  in  yonrtables  then,  showingthe 
fiow  of  the  Lea  r — Yes. 

(The  vjitneas  handed  in  Table$.   8ee  Appendix  K,  2.) 

29,928-9.  Have  you  put  those  tables  in  P-~Yes,  the 
tables  give  the  calculations  in  detail,  and  then  they  are 
summarised  for  the  convenience  of  the  Commisiiion, 

29.930.  There  you  say  again  the  percentage  of 
decline  in  the  duhr  flow  of  the  Lea  is  greater  than 
the  per(»ntage  of  decline  in  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

29.931.  You  attribute  the  difference  to  the  pumping, 
IsuppoaeP — Yea. 

29.932.  The  only  practioal  question  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  what  expenditure  wul  have  to  be  incurred  in 
the  Lea  Yalley  in  order  to  get  from  the  River  Lea  the 
supply  that  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  allotted  to  that 
source  P  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  differ  from  the 
estimates  that  have  been  laid  before  ns  by  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  and  by  Mr.  Middleton  P — I  have  not 
gone  into  the  question  of  cost  at  alL 

29.933.  Then,  I  will  not  trouble  yon.  That  is  the 
only  question  we  have  to  consider.  You  deluge  ns 
with  facta  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.  We 
already  know — it  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands — 
that  a  great  deal  of  storage  would  be  necessary  if  a 
year  like  1898  recurs  in  order  to  get  from  the  Biver 
Lea  the  quantity  of  water  that  lA>rd  Balfour's  Com- 
mission estimated.  You  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
with  snfScient  storage,  that  can  be  doneP — With 
sufficient  storage,  if  the  pumping  does  not ,  take  up 
the  whole  of  the  river  beforehand. 

'  29,934.  Have  you  any  fads  to  lay  before  ns  to  show 
that  the  pumping  diminishes  the  flow  of  the  river  P— 
Not  further  than  what  your  Lordship  just  touched 
upvD,  the  flow  of  the  Lea  in  those  tables. 

29,985.  That  ia  to  say  yon  flnd  a  decline  in  the  flow 
of  the  Lea  greater  than  the  decline  in  tiie  rainfall,  and 
you  say  the  difference  is  caused  by  tho  pumping  P — 
That  is  it  exactly. 

29>936.  Bo  you  complain  that  the  Hew  Biver  Company 
would  not  give  you  the  information  about  tbe  rest 
levels  of  their  wells  and  the  amount  of  pumping,  and 
BO  on  P— Ycp. 

29.937.  We  will  take  it,  if  you  like,  that  you  have 
got  a  grievance.  Yon  cannot  give  us,  therefore,  any 
facts  m  det«il  to  show  that  the  pumping  at  any 
particular  well  has  had  an  effect  either  upon  the  river 
or  upon  other  wells  P— Upon  other  wells  I  have 
nven  you  several  instances.  For  inatance,  there  is 
the  Haileybury  well,  which  ia  a  very  atrong  case 
indeed,  showing  that  the  effect  at  a  distance  of  some* 
thing  like  a  mile>«id-B-half  is  felt  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours. 

29.938,  Give  us  any  facts  about  the  l^ileybury  well 
thai  you  have  got  P-^Here  is  a  diagram  showing  almoat 
the  daily  level  of  the  water  in  the  Haileybury  well  for 
certain  periods  for  July  and  from  September  up  to 
December. 


29,939.  In  1898  ?— In  1898,  showing  the  eSeot  of  the 
pumping  at  the  Bye  Common  works  of  the  Hew  Biver 
Company.  If  your  Lordsliip  will  look  at  the  left  band 
side  under  July,  you  will  find  there  some  lines  coloured 
blue,  which  show  on  each  day  (the  days  being  given 
at  the  top  of  the  colamn)  when  the  water  was  measured, 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Haileybury  well.  Those 
red  arrows  that  you  see  there  are  days  on  which  it  is 
known  that  the  pumping  at  the  Bye  Common  well 
ceased.  Thoae  happen  to  be  Sund^s.  Those  six 
arrows,  yon  will  see,  under  tho  red  S'a  are  Sundays. 
You  will  observe  that  on  the  Monday  morning  the 
water  level  in  the  Haileybury  well  has  jumped  up. 
The  inforeuoe  I  draw  from  that  is  that  it  is  afFected 
by  that  cessation  of  pumping.  You  will  find  it  has 
jumped  up  in  each  ono  of  those  cases.  Theu,  if  you 
will  look  under  October  and  November  yon  will  sec 
cases  where  it  is  not  known  bo  well  when  tho  Now 
Biver  Company's  pumping  station  at  Byo  Common 
ceased.  It  is  known  that  it  ceased  where  the  red 
arrows  are  shown,  and  in  eaoh  of  thoso  cases  again  the 
water  rushes  up  on  Monday  morning  or  the  following 
days  to  a  higher  level. 

{Mr.  Pmber.)  Who  knows  it. 

29,040.  [Mr.  Pops.)  By  whom  is  it  known  to  have 
ceased  P — ^The  Hatleybury  anthoritioa. .  They  give  me 
those  dates  as  i^iaolnte  dates  at  which  the  pumping 
ceased. 

{Mr.  Pops.)  I  should  think  they  gave  yon  tiie  dates 
at  which  they  found  mora  water  in  the  well,  and  thsn 
inferred  the  pumping  ceased.  !niey  could  not  tell  that 
the  pumping  had  ceased. 

29,941.  (Chairman.)  How  did  they  ascertain  that  the 
pumping  had  ceased  P — Tho  way  in  which  I  can  ascer. 
tain  it  is  by  watching  the  engines.  How  tbey  ascertain 
the  facts  I  do  not  know.  But  the  Buraar  of  the 
College,  who  is  a  gentleman,  tells  me  that  he  knows 
the  pumping  ceased  on  that  day. 

29,9^.  How  have  you  ascertained  that  the  pumping 
ceased  P  Have  yon  in  any  of  these  cases  ascertained, 
for  yourself,  that  the  pumping  ceased  P — No,  I  have 
it  from  the  Bnrsar  of  the  College. 

29.943.  (Mr.  Pember.)  You  do  not  know  how  he  gets 
itP — He  has  given  me  these  records,  I  have  simply 
plotted  them  for  your  inrormation. 

(Lord  Robert  Oecil.)  This  objection  does  not  come 
Tory  well  from  the  New  Biver  Company,  because  tbey 
have  consistently  refused  to  give  ns  all  information  on 
the  subject. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  You  have  got  your  grievance,  but  it  does 
not  make  the  fact  any  more  reliable. 

(Lord  S-obmi  Cecil.)  I  think  it  does.  If  you  refuse 
to  give  any  information  to  contradict  it,  the  ordinary 
inferouce  that  any  court  would  draw  is  it  ia  because 
you  cannot. 

29.944.  [Chaimtan.)  Did  they  pump  on  Sundays?— 
^  July  and  Auguat  they  did  not  piunp  on  Snfttbtys. 
Yon  see  those  red  arrows. 

29.945.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  How  do  you  know  that  those 
red  arrows  are  true  P — I  have  already  explained  that 
the  Buraar  of  the  College  tolls  me  that  they  were  not 
pumping  on  those  particular  days,  and  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  well  -he  ascertained  thoy  wore  not 
pumping.   That  is  what  he  told  me. 

29.946.  (Cltairman.)  Yon  know  nothing  about  it  yonr- 
aolf ,  you  only  vouch  the  Bursar  P~I  do. 

29.947.  (Jlfr.  Pember.)  Yoa  say  he  ia  a  gentleman  P— 

I  do. 

29.948.  (Chairman.)  I  see  that  on  one  occasion  there 
is  both  a  Saturday  and  a  Sunday  when  there  was  no 
pumping  P— That  is  so ;  that  is  on  the  9th  July. 

29.949.  It  ia  the  Byo  Common  well  that  ia  the  culprit 
in  thia  oak,  is  itP — ^Yes. 

29.950.  Where  is  Haileybury  with  reference  to  Byo 
Common— you  say  it  ia  a  mile  and  a  half  off  P — It  is  in 

the  bend. 

29.951.  I  see  it.  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  us 
about  this  Haileybury  business  P — Your  Lordship  will 
Bee  a  red  line  and  a  black  line  indicating  the  bottom  of 
the  well  up  to  the  beginning  of  August  when  it  was 
lowered,  imd  tho  present  bottom  of  the  well.  You  will 
observe  that  the  level  of  the  water  during  September, 
October,  and  November,  very  seldom  rose  above  the 
level  ctf  the  bottom  of  the  well  previous  to  August 
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59.952.  What  then  P — Shoiring  a  general  decline  so 
long  08  tiiat  special  pumping  went  on. 

29.953.  There  was  a  decline  all  over  Bngland,  was 
there  not,  in  those  months  of  last  year  F — Not  to  this 
extMit,  which  was  a  greater  extent  than  had  ever 
ocoured  before. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  Yet  the  pnmping  has  not  gone  up, 

which  is  very  fanny. 

(Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  Yes  it  has. 
{Mr,  Pember.)  I  say  it  has  not. 

29.954.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the 
pampins  from  the  Sye  Common  well  was  during  those 
months  r— No,  I  do  not. 

29.955.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  I  see  on  the  day  before, 
whf^a  they  began  to  deepen  their  woU,  there  was  a  very 
hrg^  snpply  of  water  in  the  well  after  a  Monday,  that 
is  after  the  8th  at  Angnst  P— Yes. 

29.956.  (Chaiifnan.)  Why  did  they  deepen  their  well 
Then  they  had  got  all  that  water  in  it  P — You  see  it 
only  rose  up  on  the  Monday.  If  you  look  behind  that 
jon  will  see  that  on  the  previous  Monday  it  had  got 
to  the  same  level ,  within  a  few  inches,  and  then  had 
gone  down  again.  If  you  look  at  the  whole  piece  yon 
irill  see  there  is  a  gradoal  decline.  It  was  getting  very 
near  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

29.957.  There  is  no  record  of  what  water  was  in  the 
veil  between  that  8th  of  August  and  some  day  in 
S^temberP — No,  because  they  wore  deepening  the 

29.958.  Then,  again,  after  they  finished  their  deepen- 
ing they  found  water  above  the  old  bottom  of  the  well  P 
—Just  a  little  above  the  old  bottom. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  It  goes  down  below. 

29.959.  (MajoT'Omieral  Scott.)  Have  you  any  record 
with  regard  to  the  Haileybnry  well  as  to  the  rest  level 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  yean  P— Yes,  I  think 
we  have. 

29.960.  What  do  yon  deduce  from  your  record,  if  yon 
have  one ;  what  is  the  effect  of  it  P— The  effect  up(m  my 
mind  of  that  diagram  is  this  

29.961.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  diagram ;  I  asked 
yon  whether  you  had  a  record  of  the  rest  level  of  the 
Haileybnry  well  at  different  periods? — ^Yes,  and  yon 
shall  have  that  within  very  few  minutes.  I  have  one 
on  the  7th  Hay  1896 ;  what  I  have  there  is  M  *  40 
above  ordnance  datnm  against  ^'90  which  is  the 
bottom  of  the  well. 

29.962.  But  the  record  would  be  of  no  use  unless  it 
continued  for  several  years.  Have  you  got  soch  a 
record  P — ^No,  I  have  not  got  a  continnons  record  from 
1896. 

29.963.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  examined  wells  that 
Were  far  away  from  any  poasible  influence  of  the  New 
Biver  Company's  pumping  in  Hertfordshire  ? — I  have 
examined  a  great  numbw  of  wells  throughout  the 
whole  district  tuid  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  which 
are  within  the  influence  of  the  New  Biver  Company's 
wells  and  whi<^  are  outside,  excepting  in  this  way  that 
I  believe  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  body  of  the  chalk 
is  affected  more  or  less  by  the  pumping  down  the  Lea 
Talley. 

29.964.  May  I  take  it  that  all  the  w^  von  have 
ezaonined  in  the  ccun^of  Hertford  fell  and  failed  in 
the  same  way  as  this  Haileybnry  well  did  P — Not  to 
the  same  extent.  I  mean  to  say  as  regards  depth, 
because  they  are  in  different  positions,  some  being 
higher  up  the  valley,  and  some  lower  down.  There  is 
the  district  of  Aldbury  where  in  Augnat  last  there  was 
not  one  well  with  any  water  in  it  in  the  whole  village. 
That  is  in  the  north-west  of  the  county. 

29.965.  {Sir  John  Dorvngfon.)  How  far  is  that  from 
any  pumping  station  P — That  is  within  2  to  3  miles 
of  two  or  three  pnmping  statuma — but  not  of  this 
company. 

29.966.  (JIfr.  Fejnber.)  Of  which  company?— The 
Chiltem  HillsWater  Company,  Grand  Junction  Pnmping 
Station,  for  the  supply  of  their  canal. 

29.967.  What  do  they  take  a  day  P— I  cannot  toll  you 
off-hand. 

29.968.  (Chairman.)  In  fact  we  know  from  your 
evidence  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  that  you 
are  in  favour  of  the  reservoir  theory,  not  of  the  river 
theory  P — I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  dis- 
tinguish. I  certainly  do  not  admit  that  there  is  an 
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underground  river  flowing  past  the  wells  of  the  New  Mr.  U.  A, 
Biver  and  the  East  London  Pnmping  Stations  and  Smith. 

flowing  away  to  waste  into  the  Thames.   I  say  that  is   

perfectly  impossible.  There  is  a  water  gradient,  a  line  iSUur.'M 
of  saturation  right  away  down  the  valley  of  the  Lea  ' 
falling  gradually  into  the  depression  under  London. 
The  slope  of  the  water  is  also  from  the  east  towards 
that  vuUey  and  any  water  that  gets  into  that  depression 
must  flow  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  If 
there  had  been  that  larg  stream  wliich  has  hcpn 
suggested  flowing  into  that  depression,  that  depression 
would  not  have  existed  and  conld  not  be  in  existenco. 
The  quantity  of  water  pumped  out  of  that  depression 
has  been  put— I  think  it  has  been  mentioned  some  two 
years  ago,  as  10  million  ^llons.  That  is  a  very  low 
estimate  indeed  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  three 
or  four  times  that  in  London.  If  60  or  70,  or  80  million 
gallons  had  been  flowing  down  the  slope  into  that 
depression  it  would  have  filled  np  the  depression 
instead  of  whisk  the  depression  is  getting  larger  and 
deeper  every  year. 

29.969.  {3fr  Pmiber.)  I  do  not  think  anybody  said 
it  flowed  under  London ;  they  said  it  flowed  under  Essex 
and  went  out  to  sea  ?— I  shonld  be  very  much  astonished 
if  onvone  could  show  me  either  where  it  flowed  tlirough 

or  wuere  it  flowed  out  into  the  sea. 

29.970.  You  know  that  is  very  easily  said — nobody 
can  go  nndfitground  and  do  it  P — ^That  is  so :  but  I  have 
been  making  surreys  of  that  valley  ;  and  oil  tho 
nadienu  slope  in  the  way  I  have  jnst  described. 
There  is  no  possibility,  unless  yon  can  go  right  away 
under  Essex,  where  the  clay  is  very  thick  indeed,  and 
there  the  gradients  would  not  permit  of  the  water 
flowing.  To  my  mind  this  large  stream  of  water  is 
a  myw  altogether.  Where  does  it  come  from  and 
where  does  it  go  to  P  There  is  a  line  running  from  north 
to  south  of  wells  of  the  New  River  Company  and  of  tho 
East  London  Company.  They  all  say  this  extraordinary 
stream  passes  their  wells  and  they  are  intercepting  it : 
that  leads  right  away  from  Cheshunt  downwards  into 
the  depression.  If  it  leads  right  down  into  the  de- 
pression it  cannot  have  got  ont  again. 

29.971.  {Ift^or-Ckneral  SeotL)  Assuming  that  no  rain 
fisll  for  20  years,  and  that  there  was  no  pumping, 
and  that  during  the  first  year  tho  water  level  in 
the  chalk  was  at  a  certain  level  and  you  ascertained 
what  the  level  wiis.  in  20  years  do  you  think  that 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  chalk  would  be  below  what- 
it  was  in  the  first  year  ?— Without  any  rainfall  ? 

29.972.  Yes  P — It  is  really  a  point  I  have  not  thought 
out,  as  to  what  would  happen  without  rain  for  20  years. 
It  is  rather  a  new  thing. 

29.973.  Yon  had  better  think  it  out  then  I  think  ; 
what  would  happen  to  the  water,  would  not  the  water 
level  continually  fall  every  year  P — One  would  think  so 
— I  should. 

29.974.  Why  would  it  fall  P— Because  it  is  being 
drawn  upon. 

29.975.  No,  I  am  supposing  no  draught  at  all  ?— and 
no  roin. 

29.976.  No  rain  P— Then  the  basin  would  naturally 
hold  tite  water. 

29.977.  You  mean  to  say  there  would  be  no  fall  in 
the  level  of  the  water  P — There  is  just  this— we  do  not 
know  

29,678.  Would  there  be  no  fall  in  the  water  level  P— 
Yes,  X  think  it  would  flatten  out. 

29.979.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  water  must  be  going 
away  somewhere  P — It  is  going  into  the  lower  basin. 
We  begin  on  a  water  level  like  that  (illustratiyig).  We 
get  no  rain,  and  we  get  no  pnmping;  would  not  the 
water  gradually  find  its  own  level  in  the  chalk  P 

29.980.  {Major-Oeneral  SeoU.)  What  is  the  ultimate 
level  P — The  level  of  the  lowest  overflow. 

^,981.  The  level  of  the  lowest  overflow  would  be  the 
sea  level,  would  it  not  p — It  would  be  the  sea  level. 

29.982.  Very  well,  then,  you  can  call  it  the  level  of 
the  sea  ? — Yea. 

29.983.  It  must  be  going  somewhere  irrespective  of 
the  pnmping  P— I  do  not  follow. 

29.984.  Why  should  pumping  stop  all  this  move- 
ment f — The  pumping  in  the  depression  under  London 
forms  that  depression,  because  the  pumping  Is  greater 
in  quantity  toon  the  amount  iriiidi  percolates  tSrong^ 
the  chalk  under  the  clay. 
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Mr.  U.  A.     ^,985.  Ton  admit  that  if  there  were  no  pumping 
SaUk,     and  no  rainfiul  the  level  in  the  chalk  wonld  be  gradually 
~—    .  falling? — Pardon  me.   I  said  that  the  qaestion  of  the 
IB  Mar  '99  effect  of  the  absenee  of  rain  for  20  years  was  a  question 
I  had  never  thought  oiit.   At  first  view,  it  certainly 
▼onld  seem  that  it  wai  running  to  its  own  level.  Bnt 
these  questions  require  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and 
that  is  one,  certainly,  I  have  never  fooed. 

Aftw  «  rihort  acyoumment. 

(Witnen.)  My  Lord,  may  I  answo-  Kaior-Generol 
Scott's  last  qnesticm  to  me  P  (To  Majof-Cfmteyal  8ealt.) 
When  you  put  yoor  question  just  before  luncheon,  t^e 
difficulty  I  felt  w«b  in  seeing  what  vnrald  take  place  in 
the  level  of  iho  mass  of  water  npon  a  oeesation  of 
pnmping  for  20  years,  and  a  cessation  of  rainfall  for 
20  years.  I  took  friction  into  account,  and  capillary 
attraction  into  aoconut,  and  I  could  not  say  then,  and 
I  can  hardly  say  now,  how  long  it  would  take  the 
water  to  level  down.  Of  courBe,  it  is  perEeotly  clear 
that  if  the  cessation  were  to  take  place  such  as  you 
deecribe,  the  first  thing  that  would  happen  would  be 
that  the  depression  nuder  London  would  naturally  fill 
up  until  it  arrived  at  the  overflow  level  into  the 
Thames,  and  then,  if  their  was  further  water  to  oome 
down  from  the  high  lands,  it  would,  of  course,  overflow 
into  the  Thames.  But  I  cannot,  certainly,  even  now 
see  how  long  it  would  take  for  the  water  in  the  high 
lands  to  flatten  down,  governed  as  it  is  by  the 
Ariotion  of  an  almost  unknown  quanti^  uid  cspillaty 
attraction* 

29,t^86.  {Majoi-' General  Scott.)  But,  you  know,  there 
are  springs  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  nearly  at  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  in  almost  every  case  where  there  is  a 
porous  stratum  there  are  springs  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
are  there  not  ? — -Yes. 

.   ^  29,987.  Or  the  level  of  the  Thames  if  you  like  P— For 
instonCB,  at  Grays  there  is  water  held  up. 

29.988.  Th^  are  s^ngs,  are  they  not?— Yes.  they 
are  springs.  There  is  water  held  np  on  both  sides  of 
the  Thames. 

29.989.  well ;  those  springs  go  on  running,  do 
thOT  not?— They  do,  I  understemd,  bnt  I  have  been 
told  that  they  decrsise  in  volume  very  much, 

59.990.  Perhaps  they  do,  bnt  would  they  not  continue 
to  mn  as  long  as  there  was  uiy  water  behind  them 
that  had  a  rising  gradient  ?'-Yes,  and  if  that  water  waa 
high  enough  to  overcome  &at  friction. 

29.991.  (^Chairman.)  That  is  only  oquestion  of  time, 
surely  P — It  is  a  question  of  time.  Whether  20  years 
wonld  be  sufficient  to  lower  the  whole  mass  of  water  in 
the  chalk  to  one  level,  I  could  not  say. 

29.992.  {MajoV'Genei-al  Scott.)  Would  there  not  be  a 
tendency  to  do  as  I  suggested — that  is,  for  the  whole  of 
the  water  to  subside  to  &e  level  of  the  sea  P— -Yes,  I 
think  so,  certainly. 

29.993.  {Chairman.)  And  to  run  off,  somehow  or 
other,  into  the  sea  P — If  there  was  a  safficient  supply 
behind  it.   You  see,  the  rain  has  ceased. 

29.994.  If  it  were  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  start 
with,  it  wonld  go  ofl*  in  time  into  the  sea  P — Into  the 
sea  if  there  was  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  depression  under 
XfOndon,  and  then  to  overflow. 

29.995.  (Mr.  Pem&ef*.)  If  the  depression  was  below 
sea  level;  hut  if  the  depression  was  not  below  sea 
level  it  would  go  down  straight  to  the  sea  P — But  Uie 
depression  all  round  London  is  far  below  sea  level. 

29.996.  Very  well,  that  holds  good,  then  P— Yes. 

29.997.  {Majm--Oeneral  Scott.)  The  inference  of  that 
is,  that  there  is  a  translation  of  the  water  in  the  olialk 
down  to  the  aea;  whether  you  are  pnmping,  or  not, 
there  is  a  translation  of  that  large  body  of  water  down 
to  the  sea  f — Towards  the  sea. 

29.998.  (Sir  John  Dm-inglon.)  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  water  Mcapes  into  the  Thames  where  the 
chalk  is  exposed  somewhere  towai*dB  Erith  P — ^Yes. 

{OTiaiitnan.)  At  Porfleet  too. 

29.999.  [Sir  John  Doi'ington.)  Do  you  know  anything 
about  UiatP — I  do  not  know,  personally,  about  the 
quantity,  bnt  the  levels  of  the  line  of  saturation  show 
tnat  the  water  passing  down  the  New  River  Oompauy's 
wells  and  the  East  London  Company's  wells  cannot 
flow  cut  there,  because  it  has  got  to  a  lower  level, 
and  it  cannot  rise  again  because  it  is  not  nnder 
press  ure. 


30.000.  The  water  in  the  New  River  and  the  But 
Iiondon  Companies'  wells  is  below  the  level  of  the 
outcrop  of  the  dfaiUk  in  the  districta  I  have  mentionad ' 
•—Yes. 

30.001.  (Ohcbirman.)  To  go  on  with  your  evidence  ■ 
Not  only  have  the  wells  in  1898  failed,  but  the  rivers,  I 
believe  have  failed  in  Hertfordshire  P— 1^  this  sense : 
that  they  rose  at  a  lower  level  and  were  smaller  iii 
volume. 

80.002.  That  is  true  of  the  Ver,  is  it  not  P— Yes,  and 
the  Lea. 

30.003.  How  far  below  ita  previous  point  did  the 
River  Ter  rise  in  1898  P— Between  haff  a  mile  and 
three-quarters. 

30.004.  How  much  do  you  say  P — Between  J  a  mile 
and  f  of  a  mile  ;  I  am  giving  yon  the  dutonoe  between 
the  two  lowest  points— tiie  lowest  point  of  1891  and  the 
lowest  point  of  1898. 

30.005.  How  much  did  the  River  Lea  rise  below  its 
previous  point  in  1868  P — I  can  give  you  that  generally. 
It  was  reported  that  in  1868  the  river  was  very  diy 
down  to  a  certain  point  The  evidence  as  to  that  is  very 
weak  indeed,  and  there  is  only  memory  of  ui  old 
man  to  govern  it  

30.006.  {Chairman.)  I  did  not  ask  yon  about  that 

I  must,  imrdon  me  one  moment— If  that  were  tnie, 
this  year  it  was  dry  for  nearly  two  miles  lower  ^an 
that  point;  if  that  evidence  were  not  true,  it  is  a 
greater  number  of  miles.   ThaA  is  why  I  mentioned  it. 

30.007.  How  much  below  its  point  of  rise  in  1897  was 
it — do  not  let  us  go  back  to  1868,  and  to  something 
that  is  not  certain  P— About  four  miles. 

30.008.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  for  four  miles  there 
was  no  river  Lea  at  all  P— Yes,  and  then  I  am  tsking 
an  artiaoial  head.  I  am  taking  the  flow  of  the  effluent 
water  of  the  Laton  sewage  flanii.  If  I  were  to  tt^e  the 
spring  head  it  would  be  Tower  still. 

{Mr.  Fember.)  Surely  he  could  not  s^y  that  was 
pumping. 

(Lord  Bobei-t  OeciL)  Yes ;  why  not  P 

30.009.  {Chairman.)  How  far  above  any  well  of  any 
company  was  that  P — ^12  miles, 

50.010.  Twelve  miles  above  P  ^  Tes,  taking  the 
London  companies. 

30.011.  There  are  some  other  companies  who  have 
been  wicked  then  P — ^The  Luton  people  themselves 
pump  Water. 

(JIfr.  Pemher.)  How  much. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  really  that  Hertfordshire  must 
settle  its  aoconnts  with  its  ■  own  people  without 
troubling  us. 

(Kr.  Pem&sr.)  They  are  like  Ishmoel,  their  hand  is 
against  all  mankind^  Luton  is  in  Bedfordshire. 

30.012.  (CAatrmon.)  Has  the  same  thing  occurred 
with  the  rivers  Mimram  and  Beane  P— Yes,  practically 
the  same  thing. 

30.013.  That  seems  to  point  to  a  universal  lowering 
of  the  level  in  the  chalk  formation  in  the  year  1898, 
quite  independently  of  any  pnmping  P — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  depression  aggravates  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  lowering  in 
1^8  without  the  pnmping,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
there  would :  but  the  levels  would  not  have  beeu  so 
low  without  the  pumping, 

30.014.  Is  there  any  way  of  putting  a  bridle  into  the 
mouth,  so  to  speak,  of  those  wicked  pumpers  P  What 
is  your  \-iew  about  control  

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  io  what  I  want.  I  want  to  see 
what  he  wants. 

{Witness.)  I  think  the  very  first  thing  we  want  to 
know  is,  what  ihoy  do.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
most  important  point.  Why  should  they  keep  it  a 
matter  of  secret  f  It  is  not  that  we  feel  personally 
aggrieved,  it  is  that  we  want  the  information  for  the 
good  of  the  public. 

30,016.  (Chairman.)  What  information  do  you  wUitP 
Bo  not  make  phrases,  but  tell  us  in  detail  what  yon 
wautP — I  suggest — (a)  Any  company  proposing  to 
construct  a  well  in  the  basin  of  any  river  or  stream, 
whether  for  permanent  or  temporary  purposes,  should 
be  required,  before  commencing  its  construction,  to  fix 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  or  stream,  above  and  below  the 
proposed  site  of  wall,  a  gauge,  to  measure  .the  flow  of 
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the  wftter  nf  aach  rivtr  or  Btream.  The  companies  say 
that  their  pumping  does  not  afTect  the  rirers.  We 
want  a  means  of  knowing,  I  was  going  to  snj,  whether 
it  does  or  does  not,  bnt  I  will  say  of  jiroTing  the  fact 
thai  it  does  affect  the  rivers.  Then  (b)  During  con- 
Btruction,  and  for  ever  after,  to  keep  a  daily  record  of 
the  flow  of  the  river  or  stream,  as  shown  by  the 
gauges,  (e)  Before  commencing  pumping  from  a  new 
well,  and  after  the  same  bhall  have  been  completed,  it 
ehall  be  allowed  to  stand  for,  I  Busgest.  three  months, 
DO  aa  to  ascertain  the  rest  level  o£  the  water  in  the  well. 
That  is  so  that  we  have  a  basis  to  work  upon. 

30.016.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  to  be  no  water 
for  the  coDBumers  in  London  for  three  months  P — No, 
tho  water  companies  look  forward,  or  are  suppOHed  to 
look  forward,  and  they  know  years  before  what  they 
will  require;  they  go  to  Parliament  and  they  get 
powers,  and,  under  present  circumstances,  they  expend 
Bcvcral  years'  time  in  bringing  these  things  to  per- 
fection, and  if  there  is  only  an  additional  three  months 
pat  npQn  that  it  cannot  be  a  very  serious  matter. 

30.017.  It  is  three  months  from  time  to  time,  I 
understand  you  want  P — Then  I  would  suggest  this— 
except  in  cases  of  emergency— — 

30.018.  (3fr.  Pemier.)  Would  you  mind  reading  it 
again,  so  that  we  may  jnst  see  what  it  is,  because  we 
have  not  got  before  us  the  docnment  from  which  you 
are  reading  P — I  will  give  yoa  a  copy. 

30.019.  (CJiatrman.)  Give  it  me  please  i^in  ;  do  not 
mind  about  copies  P — (c)  Before  commencing  pumping 
from  a  new  well,  after  tho  same  shall  have  been  oom- 
pletod,'it  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  for  l^ireo  months,  so 
OS  to  ascertain  the  rest  level  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

30.020.  That  is  only  once  for  all  P— Once  for  all, 
never  afterwards. 

30.021.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  understand  now,  go  on, 
what  elaeP — (a.)  At  all  times  after  commencing  or  ■ 
ro-starting  pumping  to  keep  a  record  showing:  (1.)  The 
wat^r  level  at  commencing  to  pnmp.  (2.)  The  number 
of  hours  pumped.  (3.)  Quantity  of  water  raised. 
(4.)  The  lowest  level  to  which  the  water  is  pumped, 
(e.)  To  make  returns  monthly  to  the  water  examiner, 
and  to  tho  clerk  of  tho  county  council  of  the  ooaaty  in 
vhich  any  vrell  or  gauge  is  uittiatc,  giving  the  dato 
recorded  in  accordance  with  (A)  and  (d).  The  Act 
should  also  provide  that  theso  reflations  shall  be 
binding  on  and  be  observed  by  existing  companies,  and 
that  within  six  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  all 
existing  oompaniea  shall  have  oomptoted  any  works 
oeocssary  to  giro  effect  to  the  Act. 

30.022.  (3fr.  W.  Cripps.)  Do  you  mean  that  you 
really  want  na  to  advise  that  such  an  Act  of  Parliament 
SB  that  should  be  passed  P — Yea.  It  is  duplicating  the 
advice  given  by  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1892.  They 
said  the  great  difficulty  they  had  found  in  obtaining 
information  was  due  to  these  facts. 

30.023.  (Chaii-man.)  You  say  this  is  the  kind  of 
information  which  is  wanted  P — Yes. 

30.024.  SnpjMsing  you  have  got  all  this  information, 
and  supposing  you  were  able  to  show  that  the  pumping 
■withdrew  water  from  tho  rivers  of  Hertfordshire  and 
the  wells  in  Hertfordshire,  the  water  companies  would 
be  perfectly  entitled  to  do  it ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
— Yon  lay  that  down  as  a  rule ;  I  cfinnot  say  fuiything. 

30.025.  Is  not  it  manifest,  is  that  not  tlie  law  P— The 
common  law  no  doubt  enables  them  to  take  water  as 
they  like  from  underground  sources. 

30.026.  You  want  to  alter  the  common  law  P— We  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  tp  us. 

30.027.  Terygood.  Aa  tho  law  stands  all  this  infor- 
mation would  not  enable  you  to  stop  the  companies  for 
a  single  instant ;  you  could  not  bring  an  action;  you 
could  do  nothing  P — I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  discuss  the  law  with  yoor  Lordship  ;  but  it  socms  to 
me,  having  romird  to  the  action  between.  Dickenson 
aad  tho  Grand  Janction  Canal  Compajt]^',  it  having 
been  moved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  of  Chiinccry 
that  tne  pomping  did  affect  the  water  aboro  ground, 
wo  are  enabled  to  get  a  remedy. 

30.028.  {Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Only  if  it  has  got  into 
a  rlotined  channel  ? — In  that  case  they  proved  ihat  it 
was  taken  out.  of  a  defined  channel. 
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;K>,029.  (jChainnan)  It  seems  to  mo  that  the  control 
you  are  suggesting  to  us  a^  oxpedient  is  simply  in 
order  to  give  you  the  means  of  founding  a  case  by 


which  yon  can  apply  for  an  aUeration  of  tho  law  P—  Mr.U.A, 
Possibly.  "  ^mith. 

[Chairman.)  Because  as  tho  law  stands,  all  this  infor- 
mation would  nob  be  of  the  slightest  use  if  you  got  it, 
and  if  it  showed  in  the  clearest  way  that  tho  streamu 
and  the  wells  were  being  depleted  it  would  not  help 
you  in  the  least;  it  would  be  information  wasted, 
therefore, 

{Lord  Robert  CeeU.)  It  would  help,  if  I  might  he 
permitted  to  point  out,  of  conrse,  in  any  fbtnre 
proceedings  in  Parliament  by  the  company. 

(3fi*.  Pope.)  That  is  what  my  Lord  is  saying. 

{Lord  Robert  GeeS.)  It  would  also  be  a  basis  for  a 
change  in  the  law. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  The  fatnre  proceedings  in  Parliament 

being  a  request  to  alter  the  law. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  No,  it  would  mean  that  when  tho 
companies  come  f»  fresh  powers  the  county  council 
could  move  in  the  matter.  The  county  council,  as  your 
Lor^hip  sees,  is  now  empowered  by  the  Standing 
Orders  of  both  Houses  to  appear  aeainst  them,  showing 
that  the  Honaes  of  ParUammit  have,  both  of  them, 
recognised  that  we  have  an  interest  in  this  underground 
water. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  It  is  for  an  alteration  of  the  law. 

{Major' General  SeoU.)  If  it  is  proved  that  the  Lea 
was  depleted  by  pumping,  wonld  that  ho  a  groond  of 
action  f* 

{Lord  Bobmi  Cecil.)  1  should  not  like  to  say;  I  do 
not  think  ihe  point  has  ever  been  finally  decided. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broicne.)  It  was  decided  in  "  Willard  v. 
The  Eastbourne  Waterworks"  the  other  day  by  two 
judges  of  the  first  instance,  where  the  river  in  the 
rilchen  Glen  waa  proved  and  fbnnd  in  that  case  to  be 
depleted  by  water  taken  hy  tiie  Sastbonme  Water 
Company,  bnt  it  was  taken  while  the  water  was  nndor* 
ground  and  in  an  nndeftned  channel,  and  no  action 
lay. 

{Lord  Rohe^-t  Ceeil.)  That  was  my  impression. 

{Cliairinan.)  Surely  that  is  not  the  sort  of  control  we 
are  asked  to  advise  about.  This  is  a  control  that  would 
not  result  if  yovL  had  got  all  this  information  in  the 
slightest  action  or  in  the  slightest  alteration  of  what 
the  water  companies  are  doing. 

{Lord  Rohei't  Cecil.)  My  Lord,  this  is  only  a  part 
of  a  general  scheme  which  embraces  an  alteration 
of  the  law.  Of  course,  no  control  could  be  of  any  use 
unless  it  alters  the  law.  That  is  evident.  If  the  law 
is  sufficient  you  do  not  want  any  control ;  if  you  do 
want  any  control  yon  mast  alter  tho  law. 

{Mr.  Pembei:)  Kot  in  all  cases.   That  is  what  my 
Lord  said. 

{Lof-d  Robei-t  CeciL)  In  all  cases  you  must  get  more 
control  by  an  alteration  of  the  law. 

{Chairman.)  I  have  nothing'  else  to  ask  Mr.  Urban 
Smith. 

(3fn  Pope.)  My  Lord,  I  shall  resist  temptation. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pekbie. 

30.030.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  whether  yen  know 
the  flow  of  the  Lea  for  the  three  dry  montiLS  m  iS9S  fU. 
No,  we  have  not  it  in  monthly  statements. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Just  let  me  give  it  to  you :  it  has  been 
proved  already.  It  is  35,685,000  for  July,  29,079,000 
^r  August,  and  24,705,000  for  ^September. 

(Chairmin.)  Is  that  right  ?   Mr.  Gorble  gave  ns  the 
figures. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  tiiink  jow  will  find  that  right,  my 
Lord. 

{Choinnan.)  Are  those  Mr.  CorbloK  fignrns  P 

(Af)',  Pemft*>r.)' That  is,  of  ■  conrsei  Trithout  tho  com- 
pany's takings.  "  ' 

{Chairiium.)  The  only  mugings  are  at  Fielde's  Weir, 
which  is  after  the  New  JEuVer  has  taken. 

{Mr.  pope^  It  is  tho  measurement  at  Fiolda*s  Weir 
after  the  Wcw  River  has  taken.. 

(Witne<i8.)  Would  you  kindly  give  me  those  figures 
again  P    I  will  check  them  against  my  own. 

30.031.  {Mr.Pember.)  In  July  35,685,000  P—lTo;  that 
is  adding  what  is*  taken  by  the  water  comiiuny. 
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30.032.  It  ia  what  pasBes  Pielde'a  Weir  P— The  figure 
for  Fielde'a  Weir  ia  much  less ;  that  is  the  inflBBtued 
flow.    If  you  take  the  natural  flow— 

30.033.  It  is  the  natural  flow  P— The  natoral  flow  is 
adding  the  22}  million  gallons. 

30.034.  Tory  well;  give  me  thatP— ?6'5  million 

gallous. 

30.035 .  I  Bnppose  that  is  in  the  rough.  I  have  got 
35,68t^,000  P—Yes,  it  is  practically  tho  same. 

{Chairman.)  For  what  year  P 
(JTr.  Pembtr.)  1898. 
(TTttn^M.)  Then  August  29,000,000. 
(Jdr.  Fembw.)  I  have  it  29,079,000. 
(Ohairman.)  For  1898  the  mean  was  22^  millions 
only. 

30.036.  (HV.  Pemher.)  This  is  the  natnral  flow  I  am 
giving  yon  my  Lord.  {To  the  vnimeee)  August  29,079,300 ; 
uiere  we  agree  i  year  deciruaJ  comes  so  near  mine  that 
we  need  not  qnarrel  abont  that  P — And  in  September 
24  millions. 

30.037.  That  ought  to  be  247  P— 24-6  I  have  it. 

30.038.  It  is  not  worth  fiphtmg  about  P— No. 

30.039.  I  jnst  want  another  figure  from  you.  le  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Lea  422  square  miles  P — Yes, 
I  tako  it  so. 

30.040.  Just  let  me  ask  yo'u— the  figures  have  been 
given  befbre — whether  yon  know  what  the  flow  of  the 
Thames  was  in  July  1898  P  I  can  give  it  you,  because 
it  has  been  proved,  it  is  about  317}  millions,  as  nearly 
as  possible— 317,432,000,  to  be  accurate — for  Angust 
a72  millions,  and  for  September  213,886,000  P—Yes, 
I  have  taken  the  millions. 

32.041.  I  think  you  would  agree  with  me,  would  you 
not,  that  the  rainfall  of  the  Tbtunes  ia  rather  lai^er 
than  the  rainfoU  of  the  LeaP — I  believe  it  is. 

30,0^.  By  a  couple  of  inohoa  and,  of  coarse,  gets 
larger  as  it  goes  WMtward.  If  that  is  the  case,  would 
you  not  expect  to  find  that  tlie  flow  of  the  Thames, 
especially  as  the  oon^tion  of  tho  Lea  is  aggravated, 
yon  say,  by  pnmpingt  was  more  proportionately  than 
the  flow  of  the  Lea  P — The  decline  or  the  flow. 

30.043.  The  flow ;  if  yon  have  got  a  better  rain&Il 
and  no  pumping  you  would  expect,  square  mile  for 
square  mile,  that  the  flow  of  the  Thames  would  be 

Eiter  than  the  flow  of  the  Lea.  would  you  not  P — It 
ends  very  much  upon  the  soil  upon  which  the  rain 
J. 

30.044.  I  daresay  it  does  to  some  extent,  but  other 
things  being  equal,  you  would  expect  that,  would  yon 
notP — ^If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  mean  this, 
that  we  should  expect  that  the  decline  in  the  flow  of 
the  Lm  would  be  greater  than  the  decline  in  the  flow 
of  the  Thames. 

30.045.  Quite  so :  and  you  would  ffipect  a  little  more 
than  that,  would  you  not,  unless  there  was  some  great 
difference,  as  you  say,  in  the  substrata  yon  would 
expect  that  per  square  mile  the  flow  of  the  Thames 
would  be  better  than  the  flow  of  the  Lea,  absolutely 
better  per  square  mtleP — No,  I  do  not  know  that, 
I  will  admit  your  first  proposition. 

80.046.  Why  not  the  second? — ^It  depends  v^  much 

npom  the  soil  off  which  the  water  runs. 

30.047.  I  have  told  you  that.  I  said  unless  there  is 
some  very  serious  difference  in  the  porosity  of  the 
snbsti-ata  yon  would  expect  that  the  flow  per  square 
mile  of  the  Thames  would  be  better  than  the  flow  per 
square  mile  of  the  LeaP — If  the  run  &lls  in  the  same 
way,  you  know,  yes. 

30.048.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  assuming,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nob  something  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
what  do  you  say  to  this  :  the  flow  for  July  of  the  Lea 
works  out  per  thousand  acres  oa  the  figures  I  have 
given  yon  at  132  thousand  odd ;  for  August  it  works 
out  at  107  thoneaud  odd-—? — Is  that  per  square 
mUeP 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)        thousand  acres. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Per  thousand  acres,  and  for  September 
it  works  out  to  91,000.  When  I  como  to  the  Thames 
I  find  tbe  Thame.'*  for  July  works  out  at  131  thousand, 
for  August  at  112  thousand,  and  for  September  at 
88  thousand. 


(ChairvM,n.)  1  am  not  able  to  follow  yon  in  the  least ; 
what  do  those  figures  mean  P 

(Mr.  Pe-mber.)  Those  figure  mean  this — perhaps  I 
was  rash  to  attempt  to  make  any  deduction,  but  the 
result  is  this :  lliat  per  thousand  acres  the  flow  of  tbo 
Bivei'  Lea  in  the  months  of  July  and  September  was 
larger  than  the  flow  of  the  Thames  for  1898,  per 
thousand  acres. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  With  the  same  tainfall  — 

(Mr.  Pember.)  With  a  better  rainfall. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  With  tho  same  rainfall  the  Lea 
maintains  its  flow  better  than  the  Thames. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Notwithstanding  the  pumping. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yea,  notwithstanding  the  pumping. 

(Lord  Bchert  Cecil.)  There  has  been  no  statement  of 
the  amount  of  rainfall  for  those  three  months  at  all ; 
you  have  only  given  the  average  rainfall,  generally 
speaking. 

(Mr.  Pemhei;)  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

(Lord  Robert  CecU.)  Nor  have  you  told  ns  how  it 
&lls ;  it  may  fall  in  showers,  or  it  may  fall  in  one  great 
mass  ;  that  makes  the  greatest  pcssibie  difierence. 

(Jfi*.  Pember.)  Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
extent  of  the  flow  of  a  great  river  like  the  Thames  does 
not  depend  on  the  rainfall  of  the  particular  months  oE 
the  year,  which  we  are  talking  ai ;  it  depends  on  the 
mtecedent  rainfall. 

(Chairman.)  What  puzzles  me  is  that  you  have 
already  given  us  the  gangings  of  tho  Thames  and  of  the 
Lea,  and  now  you  giro  us  a  set  of  figures  which  I 
understand  are  the  remit  of  what  1,000  acres  might 
{vodnoe  with  a  given  rainfall. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Did  produce. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  It  is  only  spreading  the  gang, 
ings  over  the  acres. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  It  is  dividing  the  gangings  by  a  certain 
number  of  acres. 

(Ohairman)  One  at  a  time,  please. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Let  me  do  one  month  and  one  river ; 
that  is  quite  enough  for  you.  Take  the  River  Loa  in 
July ;  for  the  total  422  sqnare  miles  

{GhairmcM.)  That  is,  the  422  square  miles  are  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Lea. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  the  flow  was  86,686.000  gallons : 
that  was  &e  whole  flow. 

(Jfo/or^G'eneraZ  Bcott.)  For  the  whole  basin,  Mr. 

Pember,  surely  not. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  For  the  whole  basin,  that  is  the  flow  of 
the  Lea.  Now  if  you  divide  that  up  and  see  how  much 
that  35,685,000  over  the  422  sqnare  miles,  which  is 
270,000  acres,  means  per  1,000  acres,  yon  will  find  it  ia 
1S2.000. 

(Chairman.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

30.049.  (Mr.  Pember.)  I  did  it  j  it  is  very  easy  for 
me  who  had  the  figures  before  me  and  could  do  it,  to 
understand  it  at  once,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  those  ^ho 
do  not.  ( To  the  utittt^aa.)  Now  against  that  tho  corres- 
ponding figure  for  the  Thames  with  all  its  advantages 
and  rainfall,  and  without  the  disadvantages  of  pumping 
was  only  131,000  P—That  is  it. 

Re-examined  by  Lord  Bobeei  Geoil. 

30.050.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  put 
it  to  you,  but  that  does  not  tell  you  what  rainfall  there 
was  during  those  months,  or  dariiig  the  previous 
mouths,  or  what  proportion  of  the  Thames  Valley  is 
porous  compared  to  the  proportion  of  the  Lea  Yalley  P 
—No. 

(Lord  Soberf  Cecil.)  I  should  have  thought  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Inquiry. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  You  might  have  thought  so  and  I  am 
not  going  to  axvue  the  case  now,  but  I  am  comparing 
like  with  like  sad  I  am  supposing  the  rainfalls  are  the 
same. 

(Ixn-d  Bohert  Cecil.)  There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
are  the  same  at  all. 

(Mr.  Peinher.)  If  you  are  going  to  suppose  Provi- 
dence made  them  differ  in  those  partioalar  months, 
then  they  are  not  the  suae. 


The  witness  wfthdrcw. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  Latuam  called  and  examined. 


30.051.  (Ghaii-man.)  You  are  a  civil  engineer  and  a 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  ClTil  Engineers  P — Yes. 

30.052.  A  Member  of  the  Institntion  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Societj,  past 
President  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Meteorological  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statifltical 
Society,  Fellow  and  Member  of  the  Oonncil  of  the 
Sitnitary  Institute,  and  other  Bocieties  ? — Yes. 

30.053.  Yon  haro  been  in  praotice  for  30  years  as  a 
Binitary  and  waterworks  engineer  P— Yea. 

30.054.  And  have  had  much  experienoe  of  water 
qnestionBp — ^Yes. 

30.055.  You  know  what  the  reference  to  ob,  IbP — 
Tea. 

30.056.  As  I  understand,  you  view  ib  as  important 
that  we  should  consider  what  capital  will  have  to  bo 
raised  and  expended  in  order  to  maintain  a  snffioieut 
water  supply  in  the  near  future  P — That  is  so. 

30.057.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  satisfied 
you,  I  sappose,  that  in  order  to  maintaiu  even  the 
exiting  supply  from  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  oon- 
siderable  storage  must  be  provided? — That  is  so, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Lea,  to  which  I  have 
directed  my  attention. 

30.058.  "We  have  had,  you  know,  estimates  from 
Mr,  Middleton  and  from  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  putting 
the  necessary  storage  to  get  the  present  supply  from 
the  Lea  in  a  year  like  1898,  at  somethuig  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons ;  do  yon  dissent  from  those  esti- 
mates?— The  estimate  which  I  made  for  the  last 
Royal  Commission  was  something  like 

30.059.  We  are  not  going  back  to  the  last  Eoyal 
Commission;  we  are  only  going  back  to  what  the 
conditions  of  1898  will  make  necessary  P — Exactly  ;  but 
I  w&B  going  to  point  out,  that  I  have  pointed  out  that 
it  required  5,600,000,000  gallons  storage  to  supply 
70  million  gallons  a  day  of  water  from  the  Iiea  and  the 
30  million  gallons  of  underground  water  from  the  Jjea, 
making  100  million  gallons  a  day.  In  my  judgment  th^ 
require  something  beyond  that  now. 

30.060.  "Where  do  you  get  70  millions  from  the  Lea ; 
vhat  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  specified  was 
S2  millions,  was  it  not  P— That  was  the  figure  which  I 
irrived-  at. 

30.061.  Do  not  let  ns,  please,  go  off  to  some  hypo- 
Aeticsl  figure  P — It  is  not  at  all  a  hypothetical  figure ; 
it  is  a  figure  which  I  arrived  at  after  full  consideration 
of  the  whole  of  the  gaugings  of  the  Lea. 

30.062.  It  happens  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  ? — It  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact. 

30,0C3.  There  are  not  70  millions  drawn  from  the 
Lea  now  P— I  beg  jmr  pardon.  I  said  the  available 
BQpply  was  70  millions,  and  30  millions  from  tiie 
apringa,  making  lOO  millions. 

30.064.  I  am  not  asking  yon  the  available  supply ; 
what  I  asked  you  was,  if  you  would  kindly  answer  the 
qnestion,  whether  vou  saw  any  reason  to  dissent  from 
uiB  estimates  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir  Alexander 
Biimie  as  to  the  storage  that  would  be  neoessa^  to  get 
the  present  supply  from  tho  Lea  in  a  year  like  1898  P — 
Ae  I  have  already  said,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  years 
ago  now  as  to  what  was  required  to  be  done,  and  I  have 
not  seen  the  estimates  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  or  of 
Mr,  Middleton. 

30.065.  Have  you  made  any  estimates  of  what  storage 
voald  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  ? — I  say  at  least 
>ix  "  thousand  million  "  gallons. 

30.066.  Hare  you  got  your  estimate  in  detail  P — I 
have  supplied  it  before — to  the  hist  Royal  Oommis- 

RiOQ. 

30.067.  The  last  Eoyal  Commission  did  not  know 
what  the  conditions  of  1898  were  P — But  I  took  the 
conditions  of  1864  which  were  almost  identical  with 
that,  or  rather  were  lower  in  water  than  those  of  J898. 

30.068.  Then  yon  refer  to  yonr  ovidonce  before  Lord 
Balfonr'B  Commission  do  you  ? — Certainly. 

30.069.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  Tyon  any  farther  P— 
Thu  particulars  were  all  pat  in  how  it  was  arrived  at. 

30.070.  Have  you  got  the  fignres  of  the  present  yield 
ot  the  River  Lea?— I  have  the  whole  of  the  original 
Rangings  of  the  Eiver  Lea  from  the  earliest  period  up 
to  i  certain  point,  and  they  have  been  kept  up-to-date — 


partly  from  the  returns  during  the  later  few  years  of 
the  water  examiner. 

30.071.  Do  those  agree  with  what  Mr.  Corbie  gar 
ns  P— I  did  not  see  Ur.  Corbie's  figures. 

30.072.  I  really  will  not  put  in  another  table  of  the 
gaugings  of  the  Biver  Lea,  if  the  witness  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  see  what  has  been  put  in.  What 
have  yoa  got  to  say  about  the  Hirer  Lea  and  the  wells ; 
have  yon  come  to  the  limit  or  what,  as  to  what  water 
can  be  got  firom  them  ? — ^Th^  oame  to  more  than  the 
limit  lart  year. 

30.073.  Not  to  more  than  the  limit,  bcoanse  it  was 
gotP — ^Yes,  beoausn  you  conld  not  keep  the  supply  up 
which  you  required  from  the  Biver  Lea. 

30.074.  I  do  nob  quite  understand  yon ;  what  do  you 
mean  P — I  mean  to  sa^  this,  that  the  New  Biver  and  the 
£^hst  London  Companies  together  required  more  water 
than  the  Eiver  Lea  would  supply  last  year. 

30.075.  That  may  be  true  enough,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  suggested,  of  course,  that  large  storage 
works  are  necessary  P — They  are  absolutely  essential — 
to  a  very  much  larger  extent  than  have  ever  been  yet 
provided. 

30.076.  We  are  all  agreed  upon  that;  if  yon  have 
got  anything  to  add  upon  that  subject  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  hear  it? — I  pointed  out  what  the  storage 
required  was  for  1864,  wnich  was  a  similar  year  to  that 
of  1898.  there  being  in  1898  rather  a  larger  qnuitity  of 
water  flowing  down  the  Lea  that  in  1864*  as  shown  by 
the  gaugings. 

30.077.  I  decline  to  put  in  any  gaugings,  if  you  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  see  whether  they  are  the  same  as 
what  we  have  already  hadP — have  not  seen  your 
gangings. 

30. 078.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  take  tlu  trouble  to  see 
them  ? — I  cannot  take  the  trouble  if  I  am  not  supplied 
with  them. 

{Chaimum.)  Beally,  Lord  Robert,  I  am  quite  unable 
to  pick  out  in  this  statement  of  the  witness  s  evidenoe, 
an^hing  which  is  material,  but  if  you  can  anggest 
anything  to  me  I  will  ask  it. 

{Lord  iSo&erf  OeeU.)  We  have  taken  the  view  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  present  to  your  Lordship  the  evidence 
that  the  witnesses  are  prepared  to  give,  and  we  have 
understood  that  your  Lordslup  preferred  to  take  the 
evidence  yourself. 

(CAenman.)  Yes,  but  I  cannot  see  anything  here. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  all  either  controverting  what 
Lord  Balfour's  Commission  found,  or  si^gestin^  some 
inquiry  into  the  depletion  of  the  wells  and  nvers  in 
Hertfordshire  by  the  pumping  of  tbeae  oom^MmieSr 
which  is  really  beyond  our  province. 

(Lord  Bobert  Ctcii.)  Of  course,  we  are  in  a  great 
difficulty  as  to  that.  We  never  have  appreciated  what 
line  the  Commission  is  jvepwed  to  take  on  that 

question. 

{Ckaii-man.)  We  have  no  reference  whatever  to  us  on 
that  subject. 

(Lord  Robert  Ceoil.)  Of  course,  the  difficulty  is — I 
trust  your  Lordship  will  not  think  I  am  in  any  way 
disrespectful  in  answering  your  Lordship's  question. 

(Chairman.)  On  tbe  contrary,  I  want  yon  to  tell  me 
how  this  is  material. 

{Lo^'d  Bobei-t  G^l.)  The  point,  of  course,  is  this — 
we  have  underRtood,  from  Ike  course  the  inquiry  has 
taken  before  your  Tjordship,  that  the  Commission 
thought  it  very  material  to  inquire,  for  instance,  how 
far  tbe  Thames  was  an  available  source  of  supply — 
how  soon,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  necessary  to  desert 
the  Thames,  and  go  to  Wales,  if  at  all ;  and  for  that 
purpose  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  leave  so  mmih  in  the 
Thames,  and  how  mnoh  may  bo  taken  fnmi  the  Thames, 
and  how  many  gallons  per  head  will  be  required  for 
the  supply  of  the  consumers,  and  so  on— all  questions 
which  were  unquestionably  before  the  Balfour  Com- 
mission. Similarly,  when  you  come  to  the  valley  of 
the  Lea,  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  equally  material — 
subject  to  your  Lordship's  ruling,  of  course — to  show 
that  the  limit  of  available  supply  from  the  Lea  has  been 
reached;  and  that  all  this  pumping  from  wells  is 
really  drawing  on  the  capital — it  is  not  taking  what 
is  flowing  on  tho  surface,  but  is  drawing  from  the 
sources. 


Mr.  B. 
Lathum. 
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(OAaii-man.)  All  tliat  we  shall  require  to  know  is 
that  we  can  get  from  the  Ijoa  52}  million  gallons,  and 
from  wells  in  the  Lea  Valley  40  million  gallons  ;  that 
is  what  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  found,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  go  bojoud  that. 

(Lord  Eohert  Cecil.)  Yovj  well,  my  Lcrd. 

30.079.  IChairTnan,  to  Witnea».)  Do  you  say  that 
you  cannot  get  40  million  gallons  from  wells  in  tae  Lea 
Vftlley  P— You  can  get  it,  hut  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  river. 

30.080.  What  facts  have  you  now  to  show  that  P— 
Very  clearly  by  comparing  the  gaugings  of  1864  with 
the  gaugings  for  the  present  year.  In  1864,  which  was 
really  a  low- water  year,  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
over  Fioldo's  "Weir  was  something  like  17  million 
gallons  a  day;  whereas  this  year,  if  yon  deduct  tho 
water  which  would  have  been  taken  by  the  New  Biver, 
it  is  only  2  million  gallons  a  day. 

30.081.  Stop  a  minnte;  there  you  put  iiguros  upon 
me  P— Yes. 

30,0^.  Yes,  bnb  I  am  looking  for  somebody  else's 
flgores.  What  do  you  say  was  the  qnantity  passing 
OTer  Fielde'B  Weir  in  1864  f— 17,208,000  gallons  a  day 
in  Angnst  1864. 

30.083.  Where  do  you  get  that  figure  from?— From 
the  actual  gaugings  whicE  are  in  my  own  possession — 
the  original  gaugings. 

30.084.  The  secretary  to  the  Lea  Conservancy  told 
ns  he  bad  nob  got  tho  ganglngs  f6r  that  year  P— But  I 
have  them. 

30,065.  I  see — you  know  more  about  the  Loa  than  the 
eeco^tary  of  the  Conservancy?—!  have  got  the  whole  of 
the  gaugings  for  many  years — the  whohi  of  the  original 
documents. 

30.086.  (Jlfr.  Pemb&r.)  Who  took  them  P — They  were 
left  to  me  by  the  late  Dir.  Greaves,  the  engineer  of  the 
Sast  London  Company  when  he  died. 

80.087.  (Chaifnum.)  What  do  you  say  the  mean  for 
1864wa«P— In  August  1864  it  was  17.208,(K»  gallons 
per  day. 

30.088.  {Mr.  Tope.)  Passing  :Fielde's  Weir,  I  under- 
stand  P— YtsB. 

30.089.  (Ghairtmin.)  You  gave  u«  August;  what  was 
tho  mean  for  the  year,  or  tho  lowest  for  the  year, 
perhaps,  first  ? — I  have  not  got  the  whole  of  the  details 
here.  The  lowest  was  August,  and  the  mean  was 
41,900,000. 

(£r»r  George  Bntee.)  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  the 
moan  in  August  P 

30.090.  (Ua^'or'General  Scott.)  Or  in  1864 P— In  1864. 

3U,091.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  mean  of  the  whole 
year  ?— The  mean  of  the  whole  year  was  41,900,000. 

30,092.  Now,  what  is  it  yon  want  to  contrast  with 
that?— The  maxiiJium  which  you  asked  for  was  150 
millions  in  March,  and  the  minimum  was  17  millions, 
the  figuro  which  I  have  given  you  for  August. 

80,0!)3.  (Mr.  Pwbher.)  Would  you  mind  giving  us 
Soptembcr  and  OotoborP  —  September,  21,90^000, 
October,  18,300,000. 

30,0f>4.  All  in  1864?— Yes. 

30.095,  (Major-Qaneral  SeoU.)  Do  thoso  figores 
include  tho  quantities  taken  by  tho  New  BiverP — No, 
they  do  not. 

30.096.  {Oluumian.)  That  is  the  flow  over  Ficldo'a 
Weir  P — It  is  the  actual  flow  over  Fielde's  Weir.  I  can 
give  yon  tho  quantity  taken  by  the  Now  Biver. 

30,007.  I  do  not  think  wo  will  trouble  yon  about 
thai  I  what  you  sav  is,  you  are  going  to  oontrast  those 
with  the  flow  in  1898  P— Yes. 

30.098.  Maximum,  minimum,  and  mean,  plea?oP — In 
18!»8  the  average  was  21,3(30,000  gallons. 

30.099.  Here  I  have  pot  Mr.  Corl)lo'f<  table  to 
confront  you  with ;  ho  said  it  was  22\  millions ;  you 
cannot  both  be  right?  —  Thoso  are  irom  the  Water 
Examiner's  Reports. 

30.100.  What  are  P— These  figures  Iliavo  just  given 
yt-u  for  18".  8.  It  is  a  printed  document  which  they  are 
taken  frum. 

(CJiaiiiitna.)  It  n'alljr  is  most  provoking  thab  one 
canuol  get  two  scientiGf}  witnesses  to  agree  upon  ft 
simplo  matter  like  this, 


(Lo^-d  Robeii  CecU.)  I  think  the  explanation  may  be 
that  Hr.  Latham  does  not  appear  to  havo  taken  ia 
Deoembar — I  do  not  know  upon  what  groimd. 

(iViiMU.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  December  has  not 
been  taken  in,  that  is  quite  right,  and  it  is  beoaose  this 
was  prepared  before  December.  My  figures  are  for 
11  mouths  of  the  year. 

30.101.  (Chairman.)  Forgive  me  for  saying,  that  for 

a  Water  Engineer  is  a  matter  P — This  was  prepared 

before  tho  December  figures  were  out. 

30.102.  For  1898,  therefore,  minus  December,  you 
make  your  mean  21,360,000  gallons  P— Yes. 

30.103.  (MajoT-Qmwal  Scott.)  Will  it  assist  you  to 
hare  the  diaoharge  in  December  P — ^Yes. 

30.104.  The  disobargo  in  December  ot»  Fielde's 
Weir  was  37-7  millions  ?— That  will  just  about  biing 
it  up  to  the  same  thing. 

30.105.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  maximum  for 
1898  P — The  maximum  for  1898  was  in  Janoary— 

41,100,000. 

30.106.  That  will  not  do  —  my  maximum  is  1981 
million  fi;allonsP — That  may  have  been  one  maximum 
for  one  day ;  this  is  the  maximum  for  a  month. 

30.107.  (Sir  George  Brum.)  lliat  is  the  aremge 
maximum  for  a  month  yon  sayP — Yes. 

80.108.  It  is  not  the  actual  nuudmnm  of  any  month  P 
-No. 

(Mr.  Baifour  Bromne.)  198^  millions  is  for  one  day, 
as  you  say,  my  Lord. 

30.109.  (3fr.  Pen\hGr.^  What  woro  your  maxima 
and  minima  that  yon  gave  ns  for  1864— were  they  for 
days  or  months  P — For  tho  months. 

30.110.  (Chairman.)  Nov  your  minimum  for  1898  P~ 
The  minimum  was  8,200,000,  from  which  you  must 
deduct  6,130,000,  which  was  sent  down  by  the  Kew 
Biver  Company,  and  paid  for  by  the  Hast  Lond<m  so 
as  to  compare  it  with  1864  when  nothing  was  sent 
down,  the  whole  of  the  water  bavin^  been  taken  by 
the  New  Biver. 

.30,111.  What  conclusion  do  you  want  ns  to  draw 

from  this  P — The  conclusion  to  draw  from  it  is  that 
here  in  two  years,  almost  similar  with  xegard  to  almost 
all  the  observations  of  the  ncighbourkood,  in  one  case 
you  have  only  got  a  surplus  of  two  million  gallons  a 
day  (iu  1898}  flowing  over  the  weir,  while  in  ViH 
you  have  17  million  gallons  a  day. 

30.112.  (Mr.  Femher.)  What  were  tho  New  Biver 
taking  in  1864,  do  you  know  P— In  1864  they  were 
taking  22>^  million  gallons — the  fall  supply. 

30.113.  [Chairman.)  Inference  —  storage  wanted?— 
The  inference  is  that  this  extreme  low  water  is  brought 
about  by  the  excessive  jmrnping. 

80.114.  That  you  have  not  ffivcu  ua  tho  slightest 
proof  of  at  present.  Show  us  that  that  failure  in  189S 
was  due  to  excessive  pumping  aud  not  to  the  dryness 
of  the  season  P — It  is  duo,  of  course,  to  both  causes,  the 
dryness  cf  tho  season  being  one. 

30.115.  What  have  you  to  show  that  it  is  due  to 
pumping? — For  the  simple  reason  that  the  two  years 
were  actually  alike  with  regard  to  dryness,  except  that 
1864  was  rather  dryer,  but  in  1864  ^n  had  17  millions 
surplus  going  over  the  weir  as  against  two  millions  in 
1898  wmle  in  that  yeai'  they  were  only  pumping 
540,000  gallons  a  day,  and  in  this  year,  1898,  the  two 
companies  were  pumping  36  million  galtons  a  day. 

30.116.  Do  you  suggest  that  pumping  miles  below 
Fielde's  Weir  affects  tho  flow  over  Fielde's  Woir.^— 
Certainly  I  do. 

30.117.  Then  it  is  that  general  fact,  is  it,  that  1864 
was  a  diy  year,  as  dry  as  1898  P— Dryer  than  1893. 

30.118.  But  thorewas  loss  pnmping?— Less  pumping. 

30.119.  More  went  over  Fielde's  Weir  iu  1864  than  iu 

1898  ?— Yea. 

30,1*20.  The  difference  therefore  is  due  to  pumping  P 
. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

30,121.  What  vtOR  the  rainfall  in  1864— yon  havo  not 
consideri'd  the  rainfall  perhajis  P— I  haTe  got  all  the 

tables  somewhere, 

30,12-2.  I  mean  havo  you  considered  it  in  your 
comparison  of  these  two  yoursi  P— Yes  I  did.  1864  was 
an  extrcmoly  dry  year.    I  havo  not  only  considered 
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that  bat  the  perooUtion  as  well,  wliioh  is  a  very  znuok 
more  important  point, 

30.123.  The  percolation  to  some  extent  depends  upon 
the  rainfall^  does  it  notP — It  is  much  more  reliable  to 
know  the  state  of  the  springs  percolation  than  the 
rainfall- 

30.124.  You  cannot  get  any  percolation  unless  you 
hare  first  got  your  rainfall  ? — Yes,  bnt  then  you  may 
hare  Tcry  heavy  rain  iu  summer  time  which  has  no 
effect  at  all  upon  peroolatiou  or  the  springs. 

30.125.  How  can  you  eatimAte  percolation  except  1^ 
the  lainfoUj  treating  it  as  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
rainfall  P  —  You  cannot  estimate  it  and  that  is  the 
reason  yon  cannot  estimate  the  volne  of  springs  from 
the  rainfall.  It  entirely  depends  upon  the  period  of 
the  year  when  the  rain  falls  how  much  is  likely  to  go 
into  the  ground,  summer  rains  giro  very  little  indeed. 

(3fr.  Pamber.)  Would  you  mind  giving  us  the  rainfoU 
for  1898  according  to  yon. 

(Chairman.)  I  have  asked  for  the  rainfall  for  1864, 
and  I  h«Te  not  been  able  to  get  ib. 

{Mr.  Peviber.)  1  have  got  that  uid  I  should  like  the 
rainfall  for  1898. 

(ChaimtaM,)  I  have  not  got  it  yet,  he  has  not  given 
UB  the  rainfall  for  1864. 

{Witm8$.)  The  rainfall  for  1864 1  have  got— 16*96. 

(Sir  John  JDorington.)  I  have  it  here  16'74. 

30.126.  {Chairman.)  Where  was  yonr  figure  got  from  P 
—A  record  taken  at  Naah  Mills  by  Sir  John  Evans. 

30.127.  That  is  in  Hertfordshire  somewhere  P — ^Yes, 
it  is  taken  there  because  the  percolation  in  the  some 
year  is  token  there. 

30.128.  Kow  give  lis  the  rainfall  in  1898?— 19- IS  at 
the  same  place. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  I  have  it  here  14'7d. 

30.129.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  sure  of  yonr  figure  P— 
It  is  19*13  at  the  same  plaoe. 

30,130-  Yea  have  not  got  observations  olsewhere, 
have  yon  ? — I  have  any  number  of  observatious '  at 
different  places.  I  have  got  the  Hertfordshire  rainfUl 
as  supplied  by  ICr.  Hopkinson. 

30.131.  That  shows  very  diflerent  results  to  what  we 
had  from  Oremwich  P —There  are  no  percolation 
experiments  going  on  at  Grreenwioh. 

30.132.  We  will  first  finish  with  the  rainfall  before 
we  go  to  the  percolation,  please.  Have  you  got  your 
Hertfordshire  rainfall  by  Idr.  Hopkinson  in  1864  and  in 
1898 ;  if  you  have  not,  please  do  not  keep  us  all  night  P 
-In  1864  

30.133.  You  have  not  got  it  P—- I  have  not  got  it. 

30.134.  Then  we  will  not  trouble  you  any  more  about 
it.  How  do  you  estimate  ^oor  percolation? — We  do 
not  estimate  it,  we  measure  it. 

30.135.  How  do  yon  measure  itP— A  percolation 
gauge  consists  of  a  section  of  soil  put  into  a  watertight 
tank.  iSj  own  percolation  gauges  nave  about  one  yard 
cube  of  material!  put  into  them,  and  alongside  them  we 
have  a  rain  gauge.  I  have  at  Croydon  now  working  a 
section  cut  out  of  the  chalk  downs,  which  represents 
the  nercolation  through  chalk — the  amount  of  water 
whicK  passes  into  the  ground.  I  have  also  a  section 
cut  out  of  the  valleys  which  are  generally  filled  with 
gravel— valley  gravel,  and  along  side  this  there  is  a 
rain  gauge.  Every  daj^  the  quantities  of  water  which 
fall  ia  the  shape  of  rain  or  of  percolation  are  both  of 
them  measured,  so  that  we  are  able  to  compare  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  and  how  much  percolation, 
and  to  know  when  percolation  starts  utd  when  it 
stops. 

30.136.  Have  yon  got  percolation  measurements  for 
1864  and  1898  ? — In  1864,  mj  gauges  were  not  working 
then ;  mine  have  been  workmg  for  abaat  20  years. 

30.137.  Whose  gaugings  are  you  going  to  give  ns  P— 
These  are  Sir  John  Evans's — or  Dickinson  and  Com- 
pany's at  that  time,  as  it  was.  The  percolation  in  1864 
at  Nash  Kills  was  2  88  inches  oat  of  a  rainfall  of  16*96. 
In  1898  the  rainfall  was  1913  inches,  and  the  percoli^ 
tion  was  3-62.  The  percolation  is  as  variablo  a  quantity 
as  it  is  possible  to  be — even  more  variable  tiuui  the 
rainiall  itself. 

30.138.  {Bir  John  Dorington.)  I  suppose  that  depends 
a  good  deal  on  temperature,  does  it  not? — ^It  depends 


on  temperature  to  some  extent,  but  mostly  upon  the    Mr.  B 
period  of  the  year  when  the  rain  falls.   If  hea^  rains  I^aUutm. 
occur  in  the  winter  months  you  get  a  very  much  Iw^r  — — 
percentage  passing  into  the  ground  than  you  do  if  rains  lSUu.'99 
occur  in  the  summer  months.  — ^ 

30.139.  {j^ajor-Generdl  Scott.)  Can  you  give  us  for 
those  two  years  the  proportion  of  rainrall  in  the  winter 
months  and  in  the  summer  months  ? — They  have  not 
been  separated.  I  conld  tell  yon  what  they  are  at  my 
own  house,  if  you  like  to  take  them  down  fbr  Croydon. 

30.140.  No  ;  I  tliink  we  want  them  at  Nash  Kills,  if 
they  are  made  out  ?— There  was  no  percolation  for  a  part 
of  last  year — all  during  the  summer  of  last  year.  Per- 
colation only  rommenoed  in  1897  at  the  end  of  the  year 
iu  December,  and  it  went  on  to  June,  and  then  it 
stopped. 

30.141.  It  went  on  to  June  1898,  did  it  P— Yes,  but  it 
was  a  very  small  quantitT*  indeed,  and  did  not  differ 
very  much  from  the  Nadi  Mills  one. 

30,148.  Can  you  give  us  what  it  was  iu  the  interval  ? 
—Between  December  1897  and  the  end  of  June  1898, 

3'66  was  the  percolation  on  my  own  gauge. 

30*148.  You  have  no  comparison  with  that  in  1864?— 
"Sot  iu  1864,  because  we  did  not  begin  the  gauges  till 

187a 

30.144.  {Chairman.)  You  have  got  a  table  comparing 
the  flow  of  the  Lea  in  1864  and  1898  ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  or 
what  the  use  of  it  is.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  wish 
to  put  it  in ;  it  conveys  nothing  to  my  mind.    Will  you 

? lease  tell  us  what  it  means  P— It  is  simply  to  show  what 
have  already  mentioned,  that  1864  with  regard  to  the 
whole  meteorological  conditions  was  a  very  much  drier 
year  than  1898,  when  the  actual  gaugings  showed  that 
the  River  Lea  had  been  enormously  reduced  beyond 
wiut  it  ought  to  have  been. 

30.145.  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  in  that  table  P— > 
Tes.   (YTtfMSff  iamti  m  Table.   See  Appendix  K,  3.) 

80,14S«.  Tou  have  now  put  that  in  ? — Yes ;  X  should 
like  to  fiay ,  with  regard  to  the  table  which  you  say  is  not 
to  go  in,  that  it  is  the  only  complete  table  of  the  gaugings 
of  the  Lea  that  is  extant,  and  nobody  has  the  figures 
to  make  them  up  except  myself. 

30.146.  Upon  what  authority  do  you  give  these 
figures?— I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  that  I 
came  into  possession  of  the  original  gaugings  of  tlie 
Lea.  The  Jftiver  Lea  gaurings  altogether  brc«e  down 
at  one  period,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  lock-keeper, 
who  took  them.  During  that  period  I  was  able  to 
interpolate  the  gaugings  so  as  to  complete  the  whole 
record  with  them.  There  is  no  other  record  of  the  Lea 
gaugings  that  is  complete  except  this  table.  In  the 
others  there  are  numbers  of  years  missing. 

30.147.  But  you  did  not  begin  to  take  the  gaugings 
in  1850  ?— No. 

30.148.  Who  did?- 1  had  the  actual  gaugings 
bequeathed  to  me,  as  I  have  said. 

30.149.  Bequeathed  to  you  by  whom?— By  Kr. 
Greaves,  the  late  engineer  of  the  East  London  Company. 
He  collected  an  enormous  number  of  documents,  all  of 
which  came  into  my  hands  on  his  death,  and  amongst 
them  were  the  original  gaugings  of  the  Biver  Lea. 

30.150.  {Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  East  London 
Company  are  not  in  possession  of  them,  are  they? — 
No,  he  had  collected  them  in  his  own  private  capacity, 
together  with  an  enormous  number  of  other  papers. 

30.151.  {Mr.  Pember.)  When  did  he  die  ?— I  forget 
now. 

30.152.  (Giiairman.)  Are  any  of  those  gaagings  of 
the  Eiver  Lea  your  own  work  P — ^Many  of  them.  Those 
in  which  there  has  been  a  blank  have  been  interpolated 
from  my  own  work  running  parallel  with  it  so  as  to 
make  them  up  correctly. 

30,163.  How  did  you  get  access  to  the  gauges  at 
Fielde's  Weir  so  as  to  take  the  gaugings  ? — I  have  not 
had  the  access,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Greaves  I  was  able  to  interpolate  the  places  where 
there  was  a  discrepancy,  by  having  ^rallel  gaugings 
carried  on  in  another  watershed  of  a  simi^r  character. 

30,154.  What  do  you  mean  by  another  watershed  of 
a  similar  character  P — I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  two 
or  three  months  deficient ;  to  make  all  the  years  coiit< 
plcte,  and  in  order  to  make  those  years  complete,  I  was 
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able  to  compare  all  the  parallel  gangings  in  anotiier 
watershed. 

30,165.  "WTiat  watershed  P  —  The  watershed  of  the 

Wandle. 

30,156.  Do  you  aesume  that  the  Lea  was  Tarying  aa 
the  Wandle  \'aried  P— We  know  it  does,  exactly. 

3(^157.  la  that  what  yon  assumed  P— Wo  assumed 
that,  yes. 

30.158.  What  are  the  yean  that  you  filled  up  in  that 
oonjectoral  sort  of  way  P— The  years  1878  and  1879. 
This  is  the  only  complete  gauging  of  the  Biver  Lea. 

30.159.  Those  two  years  are  interpolated  by  con- 
jocturo  and  comparison  P — ^Yes. 

30.160.  Can  you  say  which  years  are  taken  from 
octnal  gaugingB  P — The  whole  of  the  years  except  those 
two. 

80.161.  Except  those  two  P— Yes. 

30.162.  Very  well,  now  we  will  put  in  that  table  that 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it.  Could  yon,  before 
you  hand  the  table  to  the  shorthand  writer,  put  a  note 
to  those  two  years  ? — ^Tes,  my  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

{The  Witnese  handed  in  Table.    See  Appendix  K,  4.) 

30.163.  (Major-General  Scott.)  In  your  table  com- 
paring 1864  with  1898  I  observe,  with  regard  to  the 
year  1864,  yon  include  the  daily  quantity  taken  by  the 
Sew  Biver  from  welU  P— Yes. 

30,164^  And  in  the  table  relating  to  1898  you  omit 
the  quantity  taken  by  the  New  Bitot  from  wells? — 


30.165.  How  can  those  two  tables  be  compared  ?— I 
KLTe  you  the  quantity  because  it  was  only  the  quantity 
^t  was  stated  on  the  top.  It  is  only  640,000  gallons 
per  day  from  wells. 

30.166.  That  would  render  the  tables  not  precisely 
comparable? — It  makes  it  a  great  deal  more  com- 
parable, in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  intended  to  bo 
oompared,  because  in  the  latter  dote  you  are  tsJcin^ 
something  like  36  million  gallons  a  day,  and  in  1864  it 
was  only  540  thousand  gallons  a  day. 

30.167.  You  say  in  the  first  table  the  daily  quantity 
taken  by  the  New  River  is  so  many  million  gallons ; 
then  you  give  what  is  taken  from  wells  uid  that  is 
added  to  the  discharge  at  Fielde's  Weir  and  that  is 
recorded  in  the  table  as  the  total  discharge  of  the 
river ;  whereas  in  1898  the  whole  of  that  well  supply 
is  omitted  P — ^That  is  sa 

30.168.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  vitiate  the 
compuison  f — It  was  omitted  for  good  reasons. 

30.169.  (Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  You  have  merely  got  to 
take  540,000  gallons  from  the  62  28  in  the  last  column 
for  1864 ;  that  would,  no  doubt,  make  them  strictly 
comparable,  you  ought  to  deduct  540,000  gf^ons  from 
these ;  at  least,  I  suppose  yon  ought  P— Yes,  if  yoa 
deduct  540,000  gallons,  then  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  As  the  table  now  stands,  it  shows  by  contnuit 
what  an  enormous  difference  there  is  between  the  two 
years,  although  the  years  themselves  were  very  much 
alike,  except  that  the  dry  year,  1864,  gave  more  water 
than  the  year  1898  which  was  not  so  dry. 

30.170.  iOhakman.)  Then  in  1898  yoa  left  oat 
December,  which,  of  course,  brought  up  the  average  of 
the  year  P — ^I  can  Ining  that  up  to  date. 

30.171.  In  the  table  that'w©  have  got  before  us  you 
have  not  put  it  in  P— Because  the  tables  were  prepared 
before  December. 

30.172.  I  know,  but  we  are  a  long  way  after  December 
now  ;  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  bring  your  tables  up 
to  date  P— 'I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  brought  them  up. 

30.173.  Not  in  what  I  have  got  before  meP — No. 
The  total  quantity  for  1898  up  to  the  end  of  December, 
instead  of  being  7,128  cubic  feet»  shenld  be  an  average 
of  7,248  cubic  feet. 

30.174.  Now  you  are  going  to  cubic  feet  P — And  the 
total  flow  of  the  river  instead  of  being  64,152,000 
should  be  65,232,000  as  the  average  daily  sup^y-^that 
is  including  December. 

30.175.  Those  are  totally  different  figures  from  what 
I  have  got  on  the  table  before  me  ? — Yes,  because  you 
have  got  11  months  only.  I  could  not  put  the  last 
month  in  when  it  hod  not  arrived  at  the  time  the  table 
irsB  pr^orod. 

30.176.  As  I  imderstand,  yoa  attiibnte  this  decline 
in  the  Lm  in  1898,  as  compared  with.  1864,  to  pumping  P 
— Bntirely  m. 


30.177.  How  far  below  tne  present  rise  of  the  Biver 
Lea  is  the  first  pump  of  the  New  Biver  Company — ^how 
many  miles,  i  ou  nave  not  troubled  yoor  head  perhaps 
to  ascertain  that  P— 'Not  in  that  way,  but  I  do  know 
where  they  all  are. 

30.178.  If  yon  do  not  know,  please  say  so  ? — I  have 
got  the  survey  here.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have 
speut  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  the  investigation 
of  this  question  of  undergound  water,  and  have  had  a 
complete  survey  made  of  the  whole  of  Hertfordshire 
and  Essex  with  reference  to  this  matter.  I  have  a  map 
bere  with  the  level  of  all  the  undergrouod  waters  of 
the  whole  of  t^is  district. 

30.179.  (Sir  George  Bruee.)  Before  Lord  Balfour's 
Commission  you  gave  evidence,  and  on  page  274  in 
answer  to  Question  7536  you  go  on  to  say :  "  Now  I 
"  show  that  the  Biver  Lea,  with  an  adequate  storage 
'*  accommodation,  taking  into  consideration  the 
"  quantity  of  water  which  baa  come  down  in  the  years 
"  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  which  is  the  lowest  water 
"  period  known,  and  assuming  that  wa  begin  with  an 
**  empty  reservoir,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in  any 
"  ordinary  year,  would  supply  70  million  gallons  a  day 
"  from  surface  soorces  totally  independent  of  the 
"  water  which  had  been  flowing  underground" — is 
that  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  yon  have  given  ub 
to-day?-- -Certainly ;  but  you  must  have  the  storage, 
and  1  put  the  underground  fliow  at  30  millions.  If 
these  pumping  stations  are  going  to  be  carried  on  as 
they  are,  multiplying  as  they  are,  the  underground 
flow  will  be  enormoiny  increased. 

30.180.  (Cliairman,)  Increased  P— Increased  ;  and 
therefore  the  river  will  be  depleted.  I  put  the  maxi- 
mum at  30  millions,  which  would  be  drawn  from 
welld,  but  they  have  already  been  drawing  36  millions 
this  last  year. 

30.181.  (Sir  Gewge  Si-uce.)  Do  yon  still  hold  that  you 
nan  get  70  millions  a  day  from  the  Lea  P — Yes,  and  30 
millions  from  underground  sources. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  more  than  the  Balfour  Com- 

mispion  said. 

30.182.  (iS^ir  Gem-ge  Bruce.)  That  is  more  than  the 
Balfour  Commission  gave? — ^That  is  so;  but  yoa  are 
bound  to  have  the  reservoir  storage  room  for  it. 

30.183.  {MajW'Genci-al  Scott.)  As  it  was  from  surface 
sources,  no  pumping  would  have  any  effect ;  the  pump- 
ing only  depletes  the  underground  sources  which  come 
up  in  springs.^ — Pumping  has  an  effect  certainly 
diminishing  surface  sources  as  well. 

30.184.  How  does  it  do  thatP — Becaase  it  produces  a 
general  lowering  of  the  whole  of  the  underground 
water. 

30.185.  Do  you  mean  it  increases  the  percolation  P— 
No,  it  does  not  increase  the  percolation ;  that  is  a 
fmiction  that  is  totally  apart  from  the  movement  of  the 
water  when  it  gets  into  the  ground  ;  but  it  increases 
the  inclination  of  the  underground  water  towards 
particular  points,  and  whenever  yon  increase  the 
inclination  of  underground  water  you  increase  the  flow 
to  these  points. 

30.186.  Bat  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  surface 
sources  P — Simply  bccauBo  if  the  water  is  depressed 
and  goes  to  the  pumps  it  cannot  rise  to  the  higher  levd 
and  appear  in  the  rivers. 

30.187.  By  surface  waters  I  assumed  that  yoa  meant 
the  water  flowing  off  the  surface  of  the  ground  into  the 
river  ? — I  mean  both  the  surface  water  which  comes  off 
the  impermeable  strata  and  also  the  chalk  water  which 
flows  by  springs  into  the  river. 

30.188.  {Chairman.)  If  I  imderstand  you  aright,  you 
adhere  to  the  view  which  you  expressed  before  Lord 
Balfour's  Commission,  namely,  that  30  million  gallons 
a  day  can  be  got  from  underground  water? — That 
is  so. 

30.189.  And  70  million  gallons  a  day  with  proper 
storage-  —  P — With  proper  storage. 

30.190.  From  the  Biver  Lea  P— Tiut  is  so,  but  only 
by  storage. 

30.191.  Bverybod}^  is  agreed  on  that.  I  understand 
your  present  theory  is  that  this  pumping  must  not  be 
extended,  because  it  will  flrst  rob  the  Lea  ? — ^That  is  so 
most  decidedly.  If  you  exceed  the  SO  million  ffi^lons  a 
day  from  all  sources  in  pumping,  the  flow  of  the  Biver 
Lea  itself  would  be  diminished. 

30.192.  So  that  it  would  practically  be  the  New 
Biver  Company  robbing  tiie  Leoi  if  I  may  use  a  violent 
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^ati,  by  pnmps,  and  therefore  tbe  East  Loadou  Com- 
maj  not  getting  bo  mach  from  the  Lea  aa  it  ought  to, 
and  might  ? — That  in  exactly  my  Tiew,  that  the  New 
BiTer  Company  pamps  such  an  excosaiTe  quantity  of 
'  iTftter  from  the  wells  tbat  they  have  depleted  the  river 
of  vater,  imd  the  East  London  Company  have  suffered, 
irhile  ihe  New  Biver  have  actaally  sold  that  water 
sfterwards  to  the  East  London,  which  they  had  taken 
Jrom  them  the  power  of  getting. 

Cross-examined  by  Ifr.  Feubek. 

3(^193.  Ton  have  said,  aa  I  understood  you,  that 
Bomothing  over  6,000  million  gallons  storage  would  bo 
wanted  for  the  70  million  gallons  a  day ;  have  you  con- 
sidered what  would  be  wanted  for  the  million 
ealloDS  of  the  Balfour  Oommissitjn  ?— Something  luaa, 
if  that  waa  the  right  quantity. 

30.194.  So  I  gather ;  at  what  figure  should  we  pot  it  ? 
—I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  quantity  of  water  with 
regard  to  underground  water  as  pnt  by  the  Balfunr 
Commission. 

30.195.  I  am  not  talking  of  nndei^^und  water ; 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  storage  P— It  has  got 
ererything  to  do  with  it. 

30.196.  I  aak  you  what  you  want  af>  storage  for 
52}  mUliona — what  has  ilat  got  to  do  with  underground 
mter?— Tt  has  got  everything  to  du  with  it,  beoauae  if 
70a  tal»  more  than  the  30  million  gallona  a  day  yon 

will  diminish  the  surface  flow  to  a  very  large  extent. 

30.197.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  qneation  X 
asked  

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Let  him  answer  yonr  question. 

30.198.  (Mr.  Pemher.)  I  only  want  to  know  what  the 
storage  is  that  yon  want  for  52}  million  gallons?— It 
will  require  to  be  more  if  yon  take  that  larger  quantity 
from  underground  sources. 

30.199.  What  amount  of  underground  water  did  you 
ealoulate  being  takm  when  you  put  your  70  millions  at 
BO  mnch  storage  P — Thirty  million  gulons. 

30.200.  Very  well,  cannot  yon  do  the  same  sum  for 
me  for  52}  millions?  —  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
working  out  to  do  it. 

30,201  (Sir  Oeorge  JSruce.)  You  said  on  the  same 
page  that  1  was  qnotine  from  before :  "In  my  judg- 
"  ment,  at  least  30  miflion  gallons  a  day  may  bo  ox- 
"  pected  wiihoat  dlfficnlty  — that  is  from  under- 
ground P — Yes. 

30.202.  Ton  did  not  limit  it  to  30  million  gallons ; 
7011  said  '**  At  least  30  million  gallons" — that  is  in 
answer  to  Question  5741  P — ^That  was  30  millioua  as 
the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  calculations. 

Re-examined  by  Lord  Robebt  Oeoil. 

30.203.  X  understand  your  evidence  to  be  that  you 
think  30  million  gallons  is  the  limit;  you  now  say, 
whatever  you  may  havo  said  to  the  Balfonr  Oommissiou, 
that  30  million  gallons  is  tbe  limit  of  what  ought  to  bo 
taken  from  underground  sonrces  P — ^That  is  if  70  million 
gallons  are  to  betaken  fhim  the  stream.  If  they  are 
going  to  lake  70  niililona,  and  then  the  larger  qaantitiea 
from  underground  aonroea  the  river  (M>nta  not  stand  it, 
beoAuse  sJl  sources  will  only  supply  about  100  million 
gallons  a  day.  A  long  period  of  gangings  of  the  Biver 
Lea  shows  that  that  is  the  average  over  a  long  period. 

30.204.  (Chairman.)  Then  if  only  ^  millions  is  taken 
from  the  stream  that  would  leave  over  40  millions  to 
come  from  underground. 

(Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  I  was  just  going  to  ask  tbac. 

(Witnaa$.)  Iliat  would  bo  so. 

(Loi-d  JZoJert  Cecil.)  Then  do  yon  

30.205.  (Chairman.)  Let  him  answer,  please.  [To 
ihe  WiinetB.)  "That  would  bo  so "P— Tbat  wonld  be 
quite  BO,  only  yon  must  have  then  a  longer  period 
for  stcnrage  because  yon  deplete  tbe  rivei*  at  low  water 
periods  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  pnmping  that 
Isrge  quantity  than  at  other  periods. 

30.206.  (Lord  Bohert  Cecil.)  In  the  Sguro  of  30  millions 
or  40  millions,  whatever  it  may  be,  do  you  inulude  not 
only  what  is  taken  by  the  two  water  companies,  hue 
also  what  la  taken  by  all  other  water  snppliera  P — ^Yes ; 
there  is  the  qnestion  of  the  navigation  to  be  kept  up. 

30.207.  1  am  talking  about  what  is  taken  f^om  nnder- 
j^nnd  F— Certaioly. 
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.30,207a.  Do  yon  include  in  the  30  or  40  millions,  not  Mr.  B. 

only  the  two  water  companies,  but  Hoddesdon,  Ware,  Latham. 
Hertford,  and  so  on,  who  take  waterP — I  include  all 
the  water  for  all  porposea,  including  the  water  for  the 

navigation.  — — 

(Chairman.)  That  is  not  from  tudergronnd. 

30,ij08.  (Lord  JBoiarf  Cecil.)  Do  yon  think  consider- 
able pumping  uuder  London  baa  Imd  any  effect  on  the 
Hertfordahire  sources  P — Certainly. 

30,208cs.  So  that  that  would  have  to  be  estimated  too  P 
— Certaibly.  In  1878,  I  made  a  survey  and  pointed 
onb  then  that  there  wm  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  running  nnder^:roand  from  the  Hertfordshire 
valley  iuto  the  deprosaion  under  London. 

30,203.  That  all  has  to  come  from  the  sources  of 
supply  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea  P— It  has.  Part  of  the 
depression  of  course  under  London  u  supplied  team 
other  directions  as  well;  it  does  not  entirely  come 
from  tUo  Lea. 

30,209((.  (Sir  George  Bruce.)  Ton  did  not  limit  what 
the  valley  of  tho  Lea  can  supply  to  tbat  100  milliou 
gallons,  I  think,  because  there  is  another  answer  of  youra 
to  the  Balfour  Oommission :  "  the  70  million  gallona 
"  and  the  30  million  ^lons  in  my  judgment  is  a  long 
'*  way  wiUiin  the  limits  available  for  the  water  anpply 
"  i^om  chA  Lea  alone  "  There  is  a  complication  with 
regard  to  the  L«a,  and  that  is,  that  part  of  the  Colne 
water  comes  to  the  Lea  nndwground. 

30.210.  I  see  yon  base  your  calculations  upon  a  rain- 
fall which  represents  a  depth  of  percolation  of 
5^  inches  P — ^Tea,  on  the  arerage,  but  there  was  lesa 
peroolation  lost  year  than  that,  and  in  1864  there  was 
only  half  that  quantity. 

The  witnesa  withdrew. 

30,210a.  (Chairman.)  We  were  promised  a  joint 
statement  showing  tbe  statutory  obligations  of  the 
Loudon  Water  Companies  and  of  consumers,  and  of  the 
powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Has  that  Deen 
aettled. 

(Jfr.  Freeman.)  Hy  Lord,  that  is  practically  settled. 
A  few  little  suggestions  have  been  made  for  making  it 
still  clearer;  they  are  only  questions  of  copying;  but 
that  is  being  done,  and  it  will  be  in  your  Lordship's 
possaaaion  shortly. 

30.211.  (Mr.Fember.)  I  hope  it  will  be  finally  printed 
to-night.  I  have  also  to  tell  you  that  another  chmg  has 
been  agreed  which  lias  been  festering  in  my  mind  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  is,  that  one  of  those  little  accusa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Gomme  about  the  Lambeth  Company,  See  S79S 
I  am  happy  to  find  tbat  he  and  Hr.  Wilkins  have  agreed.  4347-72 1 
I  will  not  read  you  tbe  memorandum,  but  I  will  just  4586-91 ; 
hand  it  in.   I  think  it  may  aa  well  go  on  the  notes,  I  27/)77- 
am   sorry  to   say.     It  has  been  agreed  between  • 
Mr.  Gomrae  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  I  am  happy  to  feel  27,449o- 
tbat  it  settles  that  point. 

(Chairman.)  Is  it  on  the  queation  of  the  ezceas 
capital  P 

(3fr.  Pwaher.)  Tea. 

(The  learned  counsel  handed  in  the  foUowing  memo' 
randum) .- — 

If  BHOILA.KDUU  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wilkiks  and 
Mr.  GoMMB,  27th  February  1899. 

The  capital  expenditure  up  to  1848,  according  to  the 
statement  to  be  found  on  page  809  of  the  evidence  of 
1851.  was  rend  by  Hr.  Gomme  to  be  313,178!.  81.  Id. 
'J'his  item  Hr.  Wilkina  states  should  be  296,3461. 15*.  lid., 
the  differenoa  being  that  the  statement  before  the 
Committee  of  1851  contained  items  of  caiutal  not 
expended  (probably  the  balance  ot  a  sum  borrowed 
from  the  Globe  Insurance  Company). 

Mr.  Wilkins  states  that  it  is  qiito  clear  from  the 
returns  and  evidence  given  in  connexion  with  the 
Lambeth  Company's  Bill  of  1848  tbat  the  capital 
expenditure  of  the  company  at  the  end  of  1847  stood  at 
296,346Z.  158.  llrf.  Starting  with  this  296,346/.  158.  lU., 
the  expenditure  reached  307,3521.  8s.  id.  at  the  end  of 
1849.  This  amount  was  given  in  evidence  at  Q.  12,632 
of  1851,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  states  it  was  evidently 
arrived  at  by  leaving  out  the  odd  158.  lid.  of  the 
original  amount,  296,346!.  1  58.  lid.,  and  adding  tho 
new  expenditure.  .' 

In  1854  the  company  in  their  accounts  wrote  off  • 
from  ca])ital  expenditure  60,000Z.  (per  Mr.  Wilkins* 
printed  account).   This  does  not  appear  in  any  printed 
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l8Bbr*99.  evidence,  and  wafl,  of  course,  unknown  to  Mr.  Cromme 

,   (per  Mr.  Wilkins'  answer  to  Q.  27,165). 

The  Act  of  1848  stated  the  old  capital  at  226,O0OZ., 
and  Mr.  Gomme's  snggestion  is  that  the  wording  of 
the  Act  implies  that  this  amount  was  allowed  for 
works  np  to  that  date.  Mr.  Wilkins  reads  the  Act 
dififerentfy.  In  respect  of  the  87,1781.  Be.  Id.  (the 
original  excess  of  oanital  expenditure  up  to  the  Act  of 
184S  suggested  by  Ur*  Gomtnein  oridenoe)  Hr.  Wilkins 
shows  that  60,0001.  was  written  off  by  the  company  in 
1854,  and  aoggests  that  a  farther  diffai-encc  of  16,^21. 
is  due  to  a  misreading  of  the  table  put  in  in  1851. 
There  is.  therefore,  left  10.346i.  as  the  amount  included 
in  capital  expenditure  beyond  the  amount  declared  by 
the  Aot  of  1848  to  be  the  then  existing  capital  of  the 
company. 

miether  this  10,34>6i.  is  rightly  contained  in  the 
capital  expenditure  depends  upon  the  reading  of  the 
Act,  upon  which  Mr.  Gomme  and  Mr.  Wilkins  do  not  ■ 
agree. 

Mr.  Gromme,  while  agreeuig  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  figares  ia  the  result  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  evidence, 
has,  however,  to  observe  that  (1)  the  tiO.OOOi.  written 
off  in  1864  does  not  pi-obably  refer  wholly  to  capital 
which  became  annihilated  prior  to  1848,  bnt  partly  at 
all  events  to  capital  which  became  annihilated  con- 
sequent npon  the  Act  of  1848  (although  inonrrod  prior 
to  that  date),  and  in  that  ease  wonld,  therefore,  to  some 
extent  not  affect  the  87.1781.  8s.  Id.  bnt  the  226,0001. 
capital  declared  by  the  Act  of  1846 ;  (2)  that  the  mift- 
rtUkding  of  the  table  put  in  by  the  company  in  1851  is 
not  apparent  from  anything  stated  in  that  table ;  (3) 
that  the  excess,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  in  any  way  stated 
io  be  illegal  but  only  to  be  in  excess  of  the  declared 
capital  of  the  undertaking  at  the  time  of  reoonstraction 
of  the  compuiy  in  1848. 

{Mr.  Fri'cman.)  1  rather  object  to  the  term"ftccn. 
satiou  "  because  Mr.  Gomme  makes  no  accusations ;  it 
is  only  my  friend'a  flery  way  in  advocacy. 

(Citnirman.)  I  understand  Mr.  Gromme's  statements 
to  be  clearly  in  the  form  of  accusations. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Toa  see  X  am  not  the  only  person  who 
has  been  inaccurate,  Mr.  Freeman. 

(Chairman.)  Snrely  it  was  suggested,  that  for  up- 
wardii  of  40  years,  an  excessive  amount  had  appeared 
in  the  capital  accounts  of  the  Company,  upon  which 


dividends  had  been  paid.   I  do  not  know  what  amonnts 
to  an  accusation  if  that  does  not. 

{Mr.  Freeman.)  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  point. 

30,211(1.  (Mr.  Peinbor.)  Yes  it  was,  excuse  me.  There  0 
is  one  other  statement  if  it  would  assist  you  in  anyway,  ^n,. 
Yon  will  recollect  that  you  had  Mr.  Collins,  the  Engineer  ae; 
of  the  New  River,  back  some  time  ago,  to  show  you  ' 
what  they  had  been  able,  in  some  of  their  districts,  to 
do  wiLh  regard  to  reducing  the  amount  of  the  supply. 
I  then  read — and  you  did  not  pat  me  to  the  formal 
proof  of  it — something  that  had  been  done  in  the  same 
way  by  one  of  the  other  companies,  never  mind  which 
it  was.   Now  I  am  able  to  do  the  same  for  the  East 
London.   In  half  a  down  of  their  distriota  they  have 
been  at  work,  and  I  think  I  can  just  tell  you  tlM  result. 
Those  diatriots  respective^  had  an  average  per  head  of 
supply  of  32,  38,  52.  20,  27  and  25. 

{Ghavrnian.)  Qallons  per  head. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes;  they  have  reduced  the  32  tc  i!d ; 
the  38  to  26  ;  the  52  to  38  ;  the  20  to  13  ;  the  27  to  22  ; 
and  the  25  to  16.  This  might  as  well,  while  we  are 
about  it,  be  put  npon  the  Notes. 

{Chairman.)  Certainly;  those   are   very  materisl 
figures  it  seems  to  me. 

{Mr.  Pevaiei:)  So  it  does  to  me. 
(The  learned   coumcj  handed  in   afeiiement.  H'V- 
Appendix,  Q,  6.) 

{Lord  Itobcrt  Cecil)  For  my  own  personal  convenience 
I  shall  bo  glad  to  know  whether  the  Oommisaiou  d^ire 
that  the  very  few  observations  that  I  shall  ask  lea7e  to 
address  to  them,  should  be  before  or  after  the  water 
companies.  1  am  quite  indifferent,  only  I  should  like 
to  know. 

(ifr.  Pember.)  I  think  we  had  better  hear  him  in 
IVont  of  us,  so  that  if  there  is  anything  to  answer  we 
may  deal  with  it. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  That  is  an  observation  that  cats 
both  wa^. 

(Mr.  Cnj}ps.)  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
Lord  Bobert  oomes  befbre. 

(Lord  Bobert  CaeU.)  It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  I 
assure  you,  if  it  will  make  no  difference  to  your 
Lordship. 

(Chadrtmn.)  Yery  well,  we  will  hear  you  to-morrow 
morning. 


[  Adjonmed  till  to-mon*ow  at  12  o*olock.] 
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Mr.  Balfour  Browns,  Q.C.,  and  Mr  Freemnn,  Q.O.,  appeared  as  Counsel  fur  the  London  Coanty  Council. 

Mr.  Poue,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Claude  Bitggallay,  Q.G.,  appeared  as  Couiisel  for  the  New  Biver  and  Sonthwark  and 

Vauxhttll  Water  Companiua.  ' 
Mr.  Litiler,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Levm  Coward,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Mr.  Penilur,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 

Waterworks  ComMnies. 
Sir  Joseph  Leese,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Council. 
Mr.  Uickards  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bohei-t  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
iSir  Bicha/rd  Nicholson  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  Goldney  (Etemembranoer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Oity  of  London. 


14Mar.'99#     30,212.  (Chairman.)  We  have  received  this  morning 
I     the  agreed  statement  as  to  the  statutory  provisions 
witb  regard  to  control.    It  faaa  been  ^raed  %o,  I 
understand,  on  both  sides. 


{Mr.  Peniher.)  As  I  understand,  certainly,  from  a 
number  of  the  companies.  They  have  done  it  very 
oarefblly,  and  I  have  no  donbt  at  all  myself  that  it  is 
correct.  At  the  same  time  it  so  happma^nt,  perhaps* 
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I  onght  to  l3km  mj  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  to  iay 
vhititis. 
(iff.  Pop^y  All  right,  go  on. 

(Mr.  Pmh».)  The  ^ew  Biver  Compuiy  have  also 
dnwn  np  a  paper  which  contains  only  the  Public  Acts, 
and  itdiffers  fnun  oars  in  the  respect  that  ours  contains 
all  the  Private  Acts  as  well.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
at  all  a  bad  thing,  my  Lord,  if  you  feel  inclined  to 
bare  it,  that  the  New  Eiver  statement  should  be  handed 
in  to  you  too,  and  then  yon  will  be  able  to  hare  the 
'       thing  in  both  shapes,  which  you  will  find  convenient. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  We  do  not  in  the  least  donbt  the 
accnracy  of  the  agreed  statement,  but  Mr.  Hollams 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  checking  the  reference 
to  the  numerous  Private  Acts  of  ParUament  of  the 
individnal  companies. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  There  are  hnndreds  of  them^  and  I 
think,  if  you  luvve  Mr.  Hollams's  paper  too,  and  have 
that  printed,  it  would  be  convenient. 

[Chairman.)  Very  well. 

(Jfr.  Potm.)  Only  if  the  agreed  Hlatement  goes  before 
your  Jjordship,  "Hie.  Hollams  mnst  not  be  held  hereafl>er 


as  having  certified  to  the  details  of  ^  farlous  indi-  141br.*9» 
vidnal  companies.   There  may  be,  I  do  not  know,  some       -  — 
control  in  the  Private  Acts. 

(CAoiVmon.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Oripps,  you  have 
agreed  to  this  statement. 

(Jfr.  S.  L.  Crippt.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  may 
say  so.  I  should  just  like  to  explain  that  some  time 
ago  we  did,  on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council, 
have  a  statement  of  this  kind  prepared,  and  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  but  the  water  oompauira 
found  themselves  nnable  altogether  to  agree  to  it.  I 
think  it  was  a  little,  they  thought,  controversial,  and 
they  rether  pressed  for  the  use  of  l^ieir  own  statement. 
We  have  agreed  to  that,  beoause  there  was  more 
difficulty  in  the  eight  ooropanios  all  altering  a  document 
than  tiiere  was  in  our  altering  ours.  Of  course 
there  are  aoveral  matters  of  controversy  involved  in 
'this  stotement,  bnt  I  think  for  the  present  purpose 
Mr.  Bonnor  Maurice  and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  we  both  think  that  sub- 
stantially your  Lordship  will  find  there  all  that  is 
necessary. 


Ur,  Edwasi>  Arthub,  Bovnor  Maurice  called  and  examined. 


30,21S.  (Mr.  Ptmber.)  Mr.  Bonnor  Mirarice,  will  yon 
hand  in  the  memorandnm  which  yon  have  prepared, 
and  do  yon  say  that  to  the  best  of  your  belief  it  is 
ooTTectP — ^Yes,  that  is  so.  It  is  prepared,  I  understand, 
in  aecordance  with  what  his  Lor&hip's  v^nshes  wore. 
It  pn^xnts  to  give  the  obligations  upon  the  oompanieB 
SBQ  the  means  of  enforcing  them. 

{The  WUnesa  handed  in  nbsmoraiidum.  See 
Appendix  Z,  2.) 

30,214.  (Major-General  ScoU.)  I  have  some  difficulty 
in  referring  you  at  once  to  the  matters  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  about  in  this  agreed  statement  which  yon  have  now 
pnb  in,  far  I  made  my  notes  on  the  one  that  the  Com- 
mission reoeired  from  the  London  Coimty  Council, 
and  which  has  not  been  put  in,  so  I  will  jnst  refer  to 
that  statement,  and  you  can  turn  to  what  you  hare  in 
the  new  one  which  corresponds  to  it,  if  that  would  do  P 
—If  yon  pleaae .  I  daresay  I  can  answer  your  questions, 
I  do  not  know. 

;}0,2I5.  Hj  first  qnostion  is  with  regard  to  an 
exemption  ftom  obligation  to  give  constant  supply  in 
this  contingency,  wnioh  I  will  read  to  you :  "  No 
"  company  shall  be  compelled  to  give  constent  supply 
"  to  any  premises  in  any  district  until  the  regulations 
"  provided  for  by  this  Act  are  made  and  are  in  opera- 
"  tion  within  any  such  district,  or  if  it  could  be  shown 
"  by  Buoh  company  that, at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
"  of  two  months  from  the  lime  of  service  of  any 
"  requisition  for  constant  supply,  more  than  one-fiftli 
"  of  the  premises  in  such  district  ore  not  provided  with 
"  the  prescribed  fittings,  without  prejudice  nevertheless 
"  to  any  renewed  requisition  at  any  future  period  "  P — 
You  are  reading  from  the  10th  clause  of  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act,  1871. 

3(1,216.  Yes  ;  ic  ia  in  the  County  Council  statement, 
under  the  head  of  *'  exemptions  from  obligation."  I 
want  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  whether  a  water  com- 
pany having  once  Ecen  to  the  fittings,  and  having 
given  constant  supply,  can  at  any  future  time  with- 
draw that  constant  supply  on  the  ground  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  premises  in  that  district  are 
not  provided  with  the  prescribed  fittings  P- — As  I 
understand   the   section,   it   merely   relates   to  the 

fiving  in  the  first  instance  of  the  constant  supply, 
reoolleet  in  the  case  of  St.  Greorge's  in  the  East, 
when  constant  supply  was  proposed  to  be  given  to 
them,  the  ordinary  notices  wore  served  by  the  East 
Lmdon  WaterworlEB  Company,  anA  shortly  before  the 
time  for  the  giving  of  the  supply,  it  was  found  that  the 
fittings  had  not  been  provided  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fifth  ;  there  was  an  inquiry  before  your  predecesfeor, 
and  the  time  was  extended.  So  that  I  understand  this 
to  apply  only  to  the  initial  case  of  the  giving  of  coiist:int 
roppfy. 

30.217.  Do  you  say  that  having  once  given  the 
constant  aupply  under  the  process  provided  for  in  t^at 
Act  of  1871,  the  Company  cannot  withdraw  constant 
supply  on  the  plea  that  all  the  fittings  are  not  as  tliey 
should  be  ? — I  understand  not. 

30.218.  They  oannot  ?— That  cose  has  never  arisen, 
hut  I  ahonld  that  that  was  the  meaning  of  the 
-seetion  in  qnertitnk 


30.219.  I  have  it  in  ra^  mind  that  someUiin^  did  Mr.  E.  A» 
arise  with  regsid  to  Wimbledon  on  that  particular  Bemtor 
point  ? — I    do  not  remember  that  Wimbledon  case,  Matiriee, 

The  only  case  which  I  do  remember,  which  is  at  all  '  

analogous,  is  the  one  which  happened  in  the  case  of  the 

East  London  giving  a  constant  supply  to  St.  George's 
in  the  East  for  the  first  time,  and  that  happened  in  the 
way  in  which  I  have  indicated. 

30.220.  {Mr.  Jff.  h.  Orinpt.)  This  Act,  the  1871  Act, 
would  not  apply  to  mmhledon?  —  No,  Wimbledon 
would  be  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  Of  coarse, 
now  it  would  he  within. 

30.221.  (Major-Generdl  BeoU.)  It  is  now  within  by  a 
special  Act  P— Yes,  by  the  Act  of  1897. 

30.222.  I  think  a  case  arose  in  Wimbledon — perliaps 
you  will  recollect  it ;  I  think  it  was  taken  notice  of 
before  l^rd  Balfour's  Commission.  A  complaint  was 
made  hj  ttie  local  anihority  of  Wimbledon  to  the  efiToot 
that  the  constant  supply  was  not  maintained  by  the 
company  whidi  was  supposed  to  givo  the  coQHtant 
snpply,  I  think  that  was  the  Sonthwork  and  Yauxhall 
Company  ? — Yes,  it  would  be. 

30.223.  I  understand — I  think  it  is  in  evidence  before 
that  Commission — that  the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall 
Company  proposed  to  maintain  that  they  were  not  in 
default  for  not  giTing  a  constant  snpply.  because  the 
fittings  throughout  that  district,  or  one-fifth  of  thorn, 
wero  not  what  they  should  be  under  the  Act  of  1871  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  the  individual  case,  bnt  I  think  the 
answer  would  be  this — that  the  Act  did  not  include 
Wimbledon,  and,  therefore,  the  obligations  with 
reference  to  fittings,  both  as  to  the  company  and  upon 
the  consumers  would  not  apply.  Of  conrs:*,  now*  as  I 
say,  since  the  last  Act,  Wimbledon  would  be  inclnded. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  If  MajoT-Qeneral  Soott  will  allow  me,  I 
will  inquire  as  soon  as  any  of  the  Sonthwark  and 
Yauxhall  efhcials  are  here,  uu  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  ORse,  but  my  recollection  of  it  is  rather  iit  the 
direction  that  Mr.  Bonnor  Maurice  is  suggesting — 
namely,  that  the  Southwrtrk  and  Yauxbiill,  having  that 
statutory  authority,  place  the  Wimbledon  district 
under  constant  supply,  then  the  district  having  come 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  the  question  arobo 
whether  tiiey  must  maintain  that  constant  supply,  and 
I  KUppose  they  would  raise  the  defence  that  the  one- 
fifth  wonld  have  reference  to  their  statutory  obligation, 
wbich  did  not  come  into  f'orco  until  the  extension  of 
their  district.  I  have  not  sufficient  recollection  to 
speak  with  ony  positiveuess,  and  there  is  no  Sonthwark 
and  Vanxliall  official  hero  at  the  moment,  but  I  will 
take  care  that  the  intfuiry  is  made,  and  that  the  case  is 
mentioned  hereafter. 

(^fajor■Gene1■a1  iScotf.)  T  think  it  is  important, 
because  if  n  company  had  that  power  of  revising  the 
question  of  constant  supply  in  fegard  to  a  district 
which  already  had  it,  in  wonld  bo  an  dceedingly 
inconvenient  thing. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No  doubt.  I  am  quite  clear  myself  that 
Mr.  Bonnor  Maurice's  oonstracraim  of  tho  section  is 
perfectly  accurate—that  the  condition  of  exemption  is 
once  for  all,  and  that  having  entered  upon  that  constant 
supply  ic  would  be  no  defence  for  the  oompony  to  say 
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Mr.  E.  A.  the  one-fifth  has  not  been  maintained,  and  therefore  we 
Bonnor    will  not  maintain  the  constant  snpply.   But  it  might  be 
jaaurwe.   tJiat  a  point  might  arise  that  the  district  having  been 
"~   '      without  the  metropolitan  area  when  the  constant  supply 
Mlur.'99.  nndertivken,  thtf  proviaiona  of  Section  10  of  the 

— -  Metropolis  Water  Act  only  came  into  operation  when 
thoy  assnined constant  snpply  under  theprorisions  of tho 
extension  of  the  metropoutan  area.  There  mar  have 
been  something  of  that  Kind  in  it,  bnt  I  nill  take  care 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  anything ;  I  am,  however, 
qnito  dear  that  Hr.  Bonnor  Maurice's  oonstiiiction  is 
right, 

(Mr.  Pember.)  lam  quito  snre  that  my  learned  friend 
must  be  right,  especially  if  yon  look  to  the  later  clanscs 
of  the  Act  where  there  is  a  personal  remedy  against  a 
defaulting  householder  given,  which  shows  tlwt  after 
the  notice  is  once  given  and  once  complied  with,  it  is  a 
question  of  penalty  and  not  of  revocation. 

30.224.  {Sir  George  Bruce  )  There  most  be  somo 
power  of  that  sort  ? — The  28th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1871,  I  think,  fihows  that  pretty  clearly. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Look  at  clause  32  too,  and  olanse  2  of 
32  too.  Clause  28  of  that  Act  of  1871  vour  Lordship 
will  see  refers  to  that  two  months'  perioa, 

30.225,  {Major-Oeneml  Saott.}  Then  with  regard  to 
*             the  exemption  of  the  companiai  from  penalty  for  non- 
supply  arising  from  fVost,  unusual  drought,  or  other 

unavoidable  «auso  or  acoidcnt  P — ^You  are  alluiling 

now  to  clause  15  of  tho  Metropolis  "Water  Act,  1871, 
are  you  not 

(Major- General  Bcott.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  If  General  Scott  would  forgive  me,  I 
think  this  shows  that  I  was  right  in  my  supposition  as 
to  what  took  place.  There  is  a  letter  which  is  in  your 
mind,  I  have  no  doubt  Sir,  which  is  pat  in  on 
pago  522  of  tho  appendix  to  the  Minntes  of  Evidonco 
taken  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  which  is  a 
commuuicution  to  that  Commission  from  the  Glerk  of 
the  Wimbledon  Local  B<'ard  of  Health,  giving  an 
account  of  the  transaction  in  which  the  company  did 
raise  the  point,  sending  round  their  inspectors  for 
fittings,  they  having  been  called  upon  tn  give  a  con- 
stant supply  aftor  the  district  hod  been  brought  within 
the  metropolitan  area.   There  is  a  long  letter. 

{Major- General  Scott.)  And  they  proposed  to  send 
round  their  inspectors  after  the  consumers  had  received 
a  constant  supply. 

{Mt.  Pope.)  Certainly,  they  had  hoda  constant  supply 
withont  the  metropolitan  oi-ca,  tho  provisions  of  that 
section  not  applying  ;  and  thon  the  Local  Board,  there 
being  sumo  defect  in  the  constant  tiupply,  seem  to  have 
given  a  notice  to  the  Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  it 
appears  then  that  the  company  met  this  summons  by 
sondingiilarKO  numhcr  t)f  inspectors  to  tost  the  fittings 
of  the  hi>a8ea  of  the  districc  and  it  is  believed  they 
were  prcpar3d  to  set  up  as  a  defdnce  thnt  tho  fittings 
of  the  district  were  such  a«  to  relieve  them  from  the 
obligat:on  to  give  a  ooustont  supply.  That  is  a  para- 
graph from  the  letter  in  question.  It  refers  to  your- 
self. Sir,  as  having  been  present  at  a  conference  on  tiie 
matter,  so  that  J  am  afraid  you  will  know  more  about 
it  than  I  do. 

{Major- Genend  Sco'-t.)  What  really  did  occur  had 
rather  escaped  my  memory,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  the  company  could  do  that  generally  speaking  with 
reference  to  districts  in  which  mnstant  supply  had  been 
given,  and  oonld  revoke  the  constant  supply,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  inconvenient. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  am  quite  clear  that  they  could  not  do 
that  under  the  proper  construction  of  section  10,  being 
within  the  metropolitan  area  ;  whether  this  was  a  good 
contention  or  not  I  do  not  know  ;  whether  it  was  ever 
\       tested  I  do  nnt  know,  because  the  letter  only  shows  that 
^      it  is  believed  they  were  pro|mred  to  set  thiu  up  an  a 
^    defence— whether  they  over  did  or  not  I  really  do  not 
know. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  defence  would 
have  been  good. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  will  not  argue  it. 

{Mr.  Pem&sr.)  What  they  said  was,  up  to  this  time 
yon  have  had  constant  snpplj',  not  as  a  matter  of  right, 
becauso  yon  were  outside  the  metropolitan  areE^  now 
for  the  first  time  you  are  claiming  it  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  we  clum  as  a  matter  of  right  to  see  that  yonr 
fittangs  ore  all  in  order. 


{Mr.  Pope.)  It  never  was  adindioated  upon.  This  is 
what  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  says  :  **  Ultimately 
*'  the  summons  was  withdrawn  upon  on  undertaking 
'*  by  the  company  within  four  months  to  make  an 
-"  inspection  of  the  houses  in  the  district  and  give  to 
'*  the  Local  Board  details  of  defective  fittings  m  each 
"  house.  This  undertaking  has  not  yet  been  complied 
•*  with,  though  it  is  right  to  odd  that  the  four  months 
"  hare  only  quite  recently  expired  " — and  then  they 
make  a  submission  to  the  GommisBiou.  But  I  did  not 
advise  the  Southwark,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  advise 
them  upon  a  point  of  that  kind,  certainly. 

30,22ti,  {MajoT'General  Scotl.)  To  revert,  Mr.  Bonnor 
Maurice,  to  what  I  was  saying  with  regard  to  the  saving 
of  the  companies  from  penalty  in  case  of  non-supply, 
if  the  wont  oi'  such  snpply  should  arise  from  frosi, 
unusual  drought,  or  other  nnaToidable  canso  or 
accident,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  application  of  that 
o.\emption — I  mean  assnming  that  a  company  had 
neglcoied  so  provide  storage  to  meet  tiie  ordinary 
incrsose  of  supply  in  a  dry  sommer,  and  in  that 
Darticnlar  summer  there  happened  to  be  an  imnsnnl 
drought — ^would  the  company  be  exempted  from  any. 
consequences  of  a  default  of  that  kind  ?— I  think  it 
would  be  a  question  of  tact  to  a  great  extent.  The  Act 
says  frost  or  unusual  drought,  it  we  could  show  it  was 
frost  or  unnsuai  drought  I  think  wo  should  be  exempt. 
But  tho  question  which  you  are  raising,  is  one  which 
is  at  the  present  moment  before  the  Law  Courts  in  the 
form  of  an  application  hy  the  Hackney  Yestry  against 
the  Ea^t  London  Company.  That  exact  question  has 
been  rused. 

30.227.  What  question— will  yon  state  it  P— The 
question  as  to  whether  if  a  company  could  by  reason- 
able foresight  have  foreseen  tho  drought,  they  ought  to 
have  prepared  for  it.  That  question  is  one  of  the 
issues  really  now  befOTO  the  Railway  and  Cbnsl 
Commissioners. 

30.228.  {Mr.  U.  W.  Grippe.)  Would  that  not  be 
entirely  a  question  of  faot  f— I  think  so  too ;  it  would 
be  really  aroolntely  a  question  of  fact  in  each  individnal 

case. 

30.229.  "  Unavoidable  accident "  is  a  question  of 
fact  entirely — conld  it  be  avoided  with  due  careP— Tos, 
that  would  be  so. 

30.230.  {Mr.  Pembei:)  There  would  be  tho  question 
of  course,  whether  they  cxeroued  reasonable  foresight 
and  took  reasonable  precaution,  and  whether  thnt  [Uea 
availfi  against  the  words  of  tho  aoction  ?~-Ye8. 

[Mr.  Pem&er.)  There  would  be  that  question,  no 
doubt. 

30.231.  {Major- General  ScoH.)  You  seo  a  company 
might  be  so  much  short  in  ics  provisions  that  it  would 
in  an  ordinary  dry  summer  so  fail  as  regards  the  t'Upply 
for  six  weeks  perhaps ;  assume  that  an  unusual  droaght 
occurred  in  that  year  or  in  any  year,  which  caused  it 
to  fail  in  its  snpply  for  four  mantbs  instead  of  six 
weeks,  it  could  pl^td  an  unusual  drought,  could  it  not  P 
•—I  think  BO,  but  then  I  think  the  onu*  ^rohandi  woidd 
probably  be  thrown  upon  ihe  oompauy  of  showing  tofri* 
the  want  of  such  supply  arose  from  unnsuai  droo^t. 

30.232.  The  failure  of  supply  for  six  weeks  you  may 
■  say  mi^ht  be  due  to  the  default  of  the  company,  because 

they  did  not  provide  for  on  ordinary  drought,  and  the 
failure  of  tho  supply  for  the  remainder  of  that  period, 
would  be  due  to  the  unnsuai  charaoterof  the  taught; 
would  they  escape  altogether  P — The  answer  to  thu 
really  would  be — of  course  the  compsny  is  bound  to 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  meet,  so  far  as  it  can, 
what  would  bo  reasonably  expected  in  the  f  ocure  ;  if  it 
fails  to  do  that,  I  take  it  there  might  bo  some  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  liable ;  but  if  on  the  other 
liand  it  could  distinctly  bring  iteielf  within  the  section, 
that  the  want  of  sapply  arose  from  unusual  drought,  I 
should  submit  thnt  the  exemption  would  npply. 

30.233.  But  I  do  not;  think  yon  quite  take  up  my 
point,  which  is  this,  I  assume,  that  tno  reservoirs  were 
so  deficient  that  six  wocks'  failure  in  any  case  would 
have  arisen  on  an  ordinary  drought  in  an  ordinary'  dry 
summer  P — Then  I  imagine  that  the  comxmny  wouU 
not  be  able  to  plead  that  the  want  of  aneh  supply  arose 
from  an  unusual  drought. 

30.234.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  any  amendment 
coold  be  suggested  to  make  it  more  cltwr  than  it  is  at 
present,  how  far  tho  liability  of  the  company  extends 
under  this  section ;  it  is  a  very  wide  section  as  it  stands 
at  ptosentP— I  think  each  case  must  really  .depend  to  a 
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mat  extent  upon  the  indiTidnal  facts  of  that  case, 
whathor  the  company  can  show  that  the  want  of  supply 
iloes  irise  from  these  specifio  causes,  I  do  not  think  the 
section  is  nodaly  wide,  if  you  will  sUow  me  to  say  so. 

30,335.  (Chairman.)  It  is  rery  odd,  bat  I  do  not  find 
ur  of  thase  eiempting  claoses  in  tiiig  snrnmary  ?— Yes, 
it  18  there. 

30.236.  I  do  not  find  &e  clause  for  instance  about 
the  fittings  exempting  from  oonstant  supply  P— Yes,  I 
think  I  can  give  you  tnti  reference  to  it. 

(Kr.  Pope.)  They  are  certainly  not  in  the  constant 
snpply  sectitni.  I  looked  very  carefully  myself,  and  I 
eonld  not  find  them. 

{Hr.  S.  L.  Crippv.)  Perhaps  I  might  aav  that  in 
considering  this  section  whidi  yon  are  now  discussing 
on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council  we  were 
rather  imprefsed  with  the  word  "  or.**  Your  Lordship 
will  S3e  tliftt  the  lection  is—"  A  oom^ny  shall  not  be 
"  subject  to  any  liability  for  not  giving  a  oonstant 
"  snpplj  if  the  want  of  such  supply  arises  from  frost, 
"  wiusDal  drought  or  other  unavoidable  oanse  or 
"  accident."  Of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  question  of 
interpretation,  but  unusual  drongbt  may  be  an  uiswer 
although  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  company 
to  have  provided  agiunst  it  in  anticipation. 

(Witnm.)  May  I  intervene  for  a  monwnt  and  say 
that  you  will  find  this  section  at  the  top  of  page  5  of 
the  schedule  which  has  been  handed  in  to  yon  r  It  is 
notion  15  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Aot  of  1871. 

30.237.  (CAatman.)  Yes,  that  is  the  section  about 
frost  and  drought,  bat  I  did  not  find  the  other  one 
giring  exemption  ftrom  constant  snpply,  if  the  fittings 
are  not  right P — That  is  not  set  oat  in  detail}  it  is 
referred  to,  but  it  is  not  set  out. 

30,237a.  {Major-Oeneral  Seott,)  In  fhe  first  report  of 
this  Commission,  paragraph  28,  we  have  stated  that  it 
is  "manifestly  the  daty  of  every  water  company  to 
"  exenrise  reasonable  foresight  under  expert  adrice 
"  and  to  provide  as  far  as  practicable  against  aSl 
"  contingencies  which  m^ht  endanger  the  oontinnity 
"  of  fte  supply,'*  Hay  I  take  it  from  you  that  any 
failure  of  a  fiompany  shown  in  that  respect  would  bring 
them  under  penalty  for  default,  even  if  there  was  a 
frost  or  drought  of  unusual  obaraoter? — Of  course,  that 
is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  in  answering  it  I  am 
only  giving  you  my  own  individual  opinion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  companies  do  nut  exercise  a  proper 
preTisiou — a  reasonable  prevision,  probably  they  would 
not  be  able  to  bring  themselves  within  the  exempting 
c^use.   They  must  exercise  a  reasonable  prevision. 

30.238.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  think  that  quite  meets 
General  Scott's  difficulty,  wbioh  is  this  : — Supposing  a 
company  has  failed  in  exercising  reasonable  foresight 
and  then  there  supervenes  one  of  the  statutory  extra- 
ordinary oontingenoies,  does  the  supervention  of  f^t, 
drought,  or  unavoidable  accident  excuse  them  fron> 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  apparent  defaolt  ? 
—That  is  an  extremely  difficulc  question. 

(Mr.  Pem&er.)  Upon  my  word,  my  Lord,  as  a  rule  I 
have  not  taken  any  exception  to  questions  being  asked 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  altogether  fair,  but, 
considering  there  is  an  action  pending  on  this  very 

r»int,  although  I  think  I  should  answer  yonr  Lordship, 
do  not  think  I  ought.  I  think  I  must  leave  it  in  this 
way.  I  think  Mr.  Bonnor  Maurice  has  gone  a  very 
long  way  in  saying  be  is  bound  to  take  reasonable 

rBcaution.  However,  he  avya  so.  After  all,  recollect 
may  put  this  to  yon,  I  think,  without  danger,  the 
aotion  would  he  fkilnre  of  water,  the  company  would 
plead  drought.  Well,  I  do  not  think  a  Judge  wonld 
aold  that  it  was  relorant  to  the  issue  to  give  evidence 
that  if  there  had  not  been  a  drouffht  there  would  have 
been  a  failure  too.  There  was  a  drougfat,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it. 

[Ghairman.)  1  hope  my  obserrstions  are  rather  in 

aid  of  the  companies. 

(Afr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so ;  however,  there  io  no  harm 
in  my  saying  that. 

{Chaiitnan,)  If  I  understood  Greneral  Scott  aright,  he 
wns  suggesting  that  cose  of  a  supervening  drought, 
which  covers,  an  it  were,  and  exouses  a  preliminary 
default. 

{Major»Gm«ral  Scott.)  That  is  what  I  mean. 

(Jfr.  Pem&er.)  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that 
if  I  hai^wned  to  be  in  the  august  position  of  a  judge  I 
should  say  I  am  aot  going  to  try  the  issue  oF  waaA 


would  have  happened  if  there  bad  not  been  a  drought,  -^r.  i- 
There  was  a  drought.   What  yon  want  is  the  reia  Bomnor 
exciting  cause.  Jfaiir*c«. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  The  words  in  the  section  "or  other  i4j|ar.*9g. 
unavoidable  oanse  or  accident,"  I  think,  refer  back  ' 
undoubtedly  to  the  previous  expression.   It  mnat  be  a 
default  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  provided 
against,  just  as  an  ordinary  case  

(3fr.  Pemher.)  As  I  shall  probably  havo  to  argue  the 
point,  I  will  not  even  admit  that. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  With  regard  to  a  culvert,  for  instance, 
you  are  bound  to  provide  under  a  railway,  say  in  the 
case  of  the  G-reat  Northern,  a  culvert  suffioieut  to  take 
all  reasonably  anticipated  floods,  but  if  a  flood  comes  as . 
it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Crreat  Northern,  greater  than 
was  ever  known  before,  and  sweeps  away  the  whole  of 
the  culvert,  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  because  that  is  on  unavoidable  accident  by 
reason  of  its  being  greater  than  any  reasonable 
provision  could  have  been  expeotad  to  have  been 
made  for. 

(Chairman.)  Even  if  you  could  have  shown  that,  the 
culvert  wa8  so  rotten,  that  au  ordinary  flood  would  have 
swept  ic  away. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  1  say  that  question  was  not  before  the 
judge. 

(i£r.  Pope.)  That  question  did  not  arise. 

{Chairman,)  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  dende  these 
nice  points  of  law. 

30,238(1.  (Major- General  Scoit.)  I  do  not  know  that 
I  havo  anything  more  to  ask  you.  Mi*.  Bonnor  Maurice  P 
— I  will  just  hand  in  this  memorandum  which  has 
been  referred  to,  setting  out  the  provisions  as  to  control 
to  which  the  companies  are  subject  by  puMic  statutes. 

(The  WUneee  handed  in  Memorandum.  See  Ap- 
pendix X,  3.) 

The  witness  withdrew. 

30,239.  (Lord  Robert  Oeeil)  My  Lord,  before  I  benui 
my  observations,  I  should  just  like  with  reference  to  the 

Saestioiis  that  you  were  good  enough  to  put  to  Mr.  Urban  ^ 
mith,  in  which  you  ask  for  some  evidence  as  to  the 
increase  in  the  pumping  from  tho  New  Eiver  Company's 
wells  onwards  from  1875  to  1896 — to  say  that  there  was  a 
document  banded  in  to  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1892 
at  Question  8685  by  Mr.  Topley,  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Biver  Company  which  shows  the  well  pumping  from 
1881  to  1890,  and  from  1891  to  1898  there  has  alsu  been 
available  the  Water  Examiner's  Reports.  I  have  had 
this  Table  prepared  which  shows  ttie  pnmping,  and  if 
your  Lordship  would  like  to  see  it,  that  I  think,  to  some 
extent,  answers  the  questions  you  were  anxious  to  have 
fuiswered  by  the  witness,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  New 
River  Company  only. 

(The  learned  counsel  handed  in  Table.  See  Ap- 
pendix  K,  5.) 

(Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  Your  Lordship  wiil  see  that  there 
has  been  no  regular  increase,  but  taking  it  in  periods 
similar  to  the  periods  with  which  Mr.  Urban  Smith 
dealt  in  dealing  with  the  reduction  of  the  Chadwell 
spring  and  of  the  Lea,  there  has  beeii  from  1881  to 
1898  a  very  considerable  increase. 

(^Chairman.)  You  say  these  quantities  are  taken  from 
the  Water  Examiner's  Beport. 

{Lord  RtA0rt  Cedl.)  Tour  Lordship  will  see  the  note  at 
the  bottom,  which  gives  the  authority  from  which  each 
of  the  things  is  taken.  As  to  the  East  London  Company, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  detailed  information. 
All  we  know  is  that  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commission, 
they  said  they  were  pumping  about  2  million  gallons 
a  day,  and  now  they  are  pumping  a  great  deal  more 
than  that ;  last  year  they  pumped  5  millions,  but  we 
cannot  give  you  anything  more  detailed  than  that. 

Load  Bqbebt  Cecil  called  to  address  the  Commission. 

My  Lord,  I  tmst  I  shall  not  detain  the  Commission 
very  long  with  the  observations  that  I  have  got  to 
make  ou  behalf  of  Hertfordshire.  lu  the  first  place,  , 
yonr  Lordship  has  been  good  eni>ugh,  and  other 
members  of  the  Commission  have  been  good  enongh 
more  than  once,  to  ask  me  in'  what  way  1  could  say 
that  the  Hertfordshire  case  bears  upon  the  reference  to 
yonr  Commission.  I  propose,  therefore,  just  to  say  by 
reference  to  the  actual  wording  of  the  reference,  how  X 
suggest  oar  ease  bears  upon  the  various  issues  before 

Son.  The  first  one  is  whether,  having  re^^trd  to 
nanoial  oonsiderations  mi4      present  and  prospsotive 
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Lord  requirements  as  regards  the  water  supply,  it  i&  desirable 
Robert  ™-  tbe  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  water  consumers 
Cecil.      in  those  districtE,  tliat  the  undertakings  of  the  water 

  companies  should  be  acquired  and  managed,  either  {a) 

I4Mar.'99.  by  one  authority,  or  (6)  by  several  authorities.  Now, 
— •  as  to  that,  the  Hertfordshire  case  goes  to  this — that  we 
are  prepared  to  argue  before  the  Commission,  and  I 
think  to  prove  before  tho  Oommission,  thab  it  would 
not  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and 
of  die  water  eonsamers.  ihat  the  iN'ew  Biver  and  East 
London  should  be  bought,  at  any  rate,  on  the  basis  that 
aiiy  increase  of  water  was  obtainablo  fWjm  the  ohnlk. 
That  is  the  point  an  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Your 
Lordship  will  recollect  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Middleton,  and  I  think  Mr.  Francis,  in 
which  they  anticipated,  and  declined  altogether  to 
pledge  themselves  against,  a  very  largo  increase  of 
water  from  the  chalk;  I  mean  to  say,  it'  that  is  to  be 
counted  upon,  then  it  would  be  veiy  undesirable  to 
piirahase  the  undertakings  on  that  basis.  As  to  coutrol, 
we,  of  course,  say,  and  I  understand  from  what  your 
Iiordship  was  good  enough  to  say  yesterday,  that  I 
shall  have  to  deal  with  it;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
assuming  the  control  we  advocate  is  within  che  juris- 
diction, if  I  may  so  put  it,  of  this  Commission,  that 
ihere  is  a  great  deal  of  control  than  we  can  suggest  to 
your  Lordship  as  desirable.  The  only  other  observation 
that  X  have  to  make  upon  the  wording  of  the  reference 
is  this :  On  the  second  paragraph  of  the  flrst  reference, 
I  do  not  propose  tn  ar^e  it  at  all,  bat  merely  to  say  on 
behalf  of  HertfwdshiFo,  that  if  the  water  .companies 
are  tniTcbaaed,  we  do  not  see  chat  we  ahoald  gain 
anything,  but  rather  suffer  by  physical  Beveranco  of 
the  works  so  as  to  hand  over  what  I  understand  to  bo 
Btiggested — and  tho  only  thing  that  bas  been  suggested 
— the  actual  aupply  works,  without  handing  over  the 
sources  in  Hortfordshii-e.  "VVe  do  not  see  how  that 
could  be  applied  to  Hertfordshire  usefully,  and  indeed 
the  actualconanmptionof  the  water  companies  is  so  small 
in  Hertfordshire,  that  it  would  not  really  improve  our 
case  or  deal  with  the  serious  grievance  that  weliave  felt. 
It  results  from  what  I  have  stated  to  your  Lordship 
that  the  first  proposition  that  I  shall  very  briefly  try  to 
establish  before  your  Lordship  is,  that  there  is  no 
reasonably  possible  increase  to  be  expected  from  tho 
wells  in  tho  chalk,  'lliat  is  the  firat  proposition  that 
very  briefly  I  must  attempt  to  establish  before  your 
Lordship.  I  shall  base  my  argument  partly  on  the 
general  theory  of  underground  water  and  partly  on  the 
actual  facts  as  they  havo  been  proved  before  your 
Lordship.  I  am  anaid  I  must  deal  in  the  first  plaoe 
with  tho  theory.  As  I  understand  it  is  accepted  by 
everybody,  that  when  the  rain  first  falls  on  the  outcrop 
chalk  it  sinks  throngh  the  chalk  until  it  gets  to  the 
impermeable  strata  underneath.  I  am  assuming, 
starting  with  the  chalk  quite  dry  and  before  any  rain 
fell ;  it  then  fills  up  that,  and  gradually  passes,  flows  if 
yon  like — flows  through  the  chalk,  from  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  a  south-easterly  direction.  I  take 
that  to  be  common  ground  as  far  as  I  understand 
Mr.  Middietou's  evidence  and  Mr.  Francis's  evidence 
and  Mr.  Urban  Smith's  evidence.  "We  are  al!  agreed 
as  to  that  in  the  first  place.  The  water  flows  very 
slowly,  through  the  chalk,  and  the  rain  continuing  to. 
descend,  gradually  fills  it  up  until  the  chalk  is  saturated 
np  to  a  certain  level — when  I  say  level,  level  is  not 
quite  accurate  because  it  varies  according  to  the  surface 
of  the  ramind.  The  more  water  fillingnp  under  the 
bilhi  and  less  water  under  the  TalleyB.  The  nexli  thhig 
^t  happens  is  that  as  the  plane  of  saturation,  as  it  is 
called,  rises  in  the  chalk  the  water  flows  ont  into  the 
more  deeply  out  valleys,  that  is  the  first  thing  that 
hftppens  so  that  you  get  the  streams  runuing  in  the 
chalk  valleys.  I  imderBtand  that,  so  far  we  are  all 
agreed.  I  think  it  is  the  first  thing,  that  undoubtedly 
is  tiiie  account  of  the  ordinary  chalk  sfaream,  there  is  no 
dispute  as  far  as  I  understand  between  any  of  us  as  to 
all  of  that.  Now  we  come  to  the  vei-ge  of  difference. 
Not  only  does  it  flow  out  into  the  valleys,  but  since  it 
is  all  flowing  slowly  underneath  from  the  north-west  to 
the  south-east,  it  flows  throngh  the  ohalk  and  gets  past 
the  point  where  tho  chalk  outcrops  undemecth  the 
clay.  That  of  course  is  common  ground,  that  the 
chalk  goes  underneath  the  clay,  under  the  London  and 
Essex  clays  all  trending  in  thrtt  way  from  the  north- 
west  to  the  south-east.  I  think  that  it  is  refblly  common 
ground — shall  refer  your  Lordship  to  some  answers 
which  Mr.  Middleton  gave  me,  bat  I  think  it  is  quite 
common  gnmnd,  thaft^  as  it  gets  nuder  the  clay,  the 
OTerlying  weight  of  the  olaj  presses  down  the  chalk, 
and  fdoseanp  all  the  little  fiwnreB  and  ovacks  and  tha 


porosity  of  the  chalk  becomes  less  because  the  chalk,- 
not  only  is  in  itself,  each  lump  a  sponge,  bat  owing  to 
the  formation  there  are  little  fissures — of  course  Sir 
George  Bruce  will  forgive  me  for  being  so  very 
elementary,  but  I  want  to  make  my  points  clear  as  I 
go  along,  not  only  is  the  chalk  itself  porous  but  there 
are  little  cracks  and  fissures  in  all  directions.  As  ihe 
chalk  gets  under  the  London  clay,  the  weight  of  the 
clay  presses  on  the  chalk  and  crushes  it  down  and  tends 
to  make  it  more  and  more  solid.  I  think  that  that  is 
substantially  admitted  by  everybody  who  has  given 
evidence  on  the  subject.  I  prefer  always  to  go  to  my 
adyersariea  if  I  can,  and  I  will  v^ture  therefore  to 
read  a  few  answers  that  Mr.  Middleton  gave  to 
Questir.ns  18,8o8  to  18,864.  What  he  said  was  this 
"  (Q.)  Therefore  all  the  water,  if  yon  are  right,  that 
"  flows  from  the  Hertfordshire  chalk  into  the  iinder- 
"  ground  river  has  to  pass  under  this  London  clay? 
"  — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Every  drop  of  your  undergroniid 
"  river  must  go  under  the  London  clay  ?— (.4.)  Tes, 
"  except  what  is  forced  out  between  the  junction  of  the 
*'  clay  and  the  chalk.  (Q.)  Except  what  comes  out  in 
"  springs  and  Etreams  P — (A.)  What  is  forced  out  in  that 
"  way,  and,  therefore,  comes  out  in  springs  and  streams. 
"  (Q.)  You  say  forced  out.  What  do  you  mean  by 
*'  forced  out  P — (A.)  Exactly  the  process  that  you  are 
*'  speaking  of.  Ton  get  a  nip  where  the  clay  comes  on 
"  the  top  of  the  chalk,  and  the  w%ter  runs  out  of  the 
"  edge  of  that  nip.  (Q.)  Why  does  it  nm  outP— (.d.) 
"  Because  it  is  nipped.  (Q.)  Why  does  it  not  run 
*'  your  nudergronnd  river  P—(^.)  Because  it  is  nipvoa. 
"  (Q.)  Why  do  you  call  it  a  nip  P — (A.)  Because  there 
is  not  sufficient  apace  to  run  down."  That  is  to  eay, 
that  the  weight  of  the  clay  presses  the  chalk,  and 
whereas  ■  there  was  sufficient  space  for  the  water 
above  the  point  where  the  clay  overlies  the  chalk, 
when  you  get  under  tho  clay  it  presses  the  chalk 
together,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  sufficient  Space  to 
contain  the  water,  and  it  is  forced  over  the  clay. 
Mr.  Pember,  who  saw  the  importance  of  that  reply,  a 
few  questions  on,  intervened  in  this  way :  '  *  Would  yon 
mind  saying  what  you  mean  by  the  word  nip."  And  I 
think  Mr.  Middleton  then  explained  the  thing  very  well, 
"  That  the  weight  of  the  clay  on  the  top  crushes  tiro 
.  chalk  at  the  nip  and  closes  the  fissures."  That  is  what 
I  am  endeavouring  to  express  to  your  Lordship  and 
the  other  Commissioners.  I  see  there  are  some  other 
questions  I  onght,  perhafW,  to  read  to  yon:  "(Q.)  So 
"  that  the  underground  river  in  the  chalk  if  it  exists, 
'*  can  no  longer  carry  the  same  amount  of  water  that 
**  it  carried  in  the  bare  chalk.  That  is  what  yon  mean  ? 
"  — {A.)  That  is  not  uecesearily  so.  (Q.)  But  that  is 
*'  what  you  mean? — {A,)  Very  probably  it  is  so.  (Q.) 
"  That  is  what  you  mean  byuippedP — (A.)  That  is 
"  what  I  mean — if  it  is  closed  together."  Then  1  go 
on  to  another  subject  which  I  wnl  not  read  at  this 
minute.  Ther^ore,  that  is  the  account  of  all  these 
springs  which  you  find  running,  and  bursting  out  at 
the  point  where  the  chalk  dips  under  the  clay  ;  the 
Chadwell  spring  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  but 
there  are,  if  you  look  at  the  map,  a  whole  row  of  them 
all  along  the  chalk. 

It  has  been  said  very  frequently  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  I  am  afraid  I  am  responsible  partly  for  the 
phrase,  and  other  people  too — Sir  John  Evans,  I  think, 
IS  the  originator  of  it—that  the  Hertfordshire  theoir  is 
a  reservoir,  whereas  the  companies'  theory  is  an  under- 
ground river.  Both  are  misleading  expressions.  The 
real  true  theory  partakes  both  of  a  reservoir  and  of  an 
undergroimd  river,  because  it  is  evident  that  if  what 
Mr.  Middleton  said  to  me  here  is  right,  as  the  thickness 
of  the  clay  increases,  bo  as  you  get  more  and  more 
under  the  clay,  you  will  get  the  chalk  more  and  more 
crushed  togewer,  bo  that  yon  will  get  a  progressively 
restricted  pipe  as  it  were,  ooming  from  the  bare  chalk 
towards  the  sea. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship's  would  allow 
me  joBt  to  hand  in  a  very  rough  drawing  of  a  diagram- 
matic character,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  very  inaconrate 
character,  to  explain  exactly  what  I  mean.  {Semding 
in  a  diagram.)  Your  Ijordship  will  there  see  that  the 
part  that  I  have  scribbled  over  with  blue  pencil  repre- 
sents the  chalk,  and  the  part  that  I  have  crossed  with 
ink  represents  the  London  clay.  I  have  assumed  that 
instead  of  a  lot  of  little  fissures  all  the  fissures  in  the 
chalk  are  thrown  together  into  one  pipe.  I  think  Sir 
George  Bruce  will  agree  that  it  can  clearly  make  no 
difl'erence  whether  you  have  a  lot  of  little  pipes  through 
the  chalk,  or  one  big  pipe.   Have  I  made  myself  clear  P 
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{Lord  fiojerf  ObHI.)  Then  yonr  Lordghip  will  t<ee 
thM  80  long  a9  the  pipe  is  under  the  bare  chalk  1  have 
asBomed  it  to  be  fairly  parallel  in  size,  but  when  it  gets 
nnder  she  London  olay  it  gets  gradnally  reetriotod 
ontil  at  thi!  lowest  point  there  is  Tery  little  room  to 
pase  at  all,  and,  consequently,  very  little  water  can  get 
underneath.  Yonr  LordaMp  will  see  an  upward  shaft 
which  I  have  called  the  Ohadirell  spring — of  ^  course 
merely  diagram  matioallj.  If  your  Lordship  can 
conceive  the  whole  of  that  pipe  filled  np  with  a  constant 
poar  of  rain — which,  of  course,  is  not  Accurate,  but 
tiab  wonld  explain  wliat  I  mean  by  it — cotnuig 
rather  quicker  into  the  pipe  tba>i  it  can  get  out  by  that 
lowest  and  narrowest  passage  underneath  the  London 
eUy,  it  is  clear  that  the  pipe  would  gradually  fill  up, 
and  that  when  it  had  filled  up  tn  a  certain  point  it ' 
would  rise  up  that  ehaft  which  I  have  called  the 
Uhadwetl  spring,  and  it  would  burst  out  tbcre.  lb 
woald  burst  out  there  firsl  of  all,  beuause  that  would  bo 
the  lowest  point  of  the  chalk,  the  point  where  the  clay 
first  begina  to  overlie  the  chulk.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
that  ia  what  I  understand  Ur.  Middleton  to  have  m^anl 
in  his  an.swer8  tome,  and  it  is  r«rtainly  what  Mr.  T7rban 
Smith  meant,  and  what  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  meant, 
and  what  Sir  John  Evans  meant.  That  is  the  theory — 
that  it  comes  up  in  that  way,  and  overflows  ft^m  the 
Chfldwell  spring,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  from  the  other 
spriDgs  all  along  that  line.  Your  Ijordship  sees  the 
importance  of  that.  ^11  the  water  in  that  groat  pipe, 
or  rather,  as  it  is  in  reality,  in  a  scries  of  little  pipes, 
is  under  pressure — ^hydranlio.  That  is  the  reiuon  why 
it  comes  up.  The  result  is,  that  if  yon  drive  down  a 
well  anywhere  in  that  pipe  the  water  will  rise  up 
through  the  shaft  of  the  well  until  it  reaches  the  top. 
That,  in  fact,  is  what  occurs.  We  have  had  that  in 
evidence.  I  remember  Mr.  Bryan  telling  ub  about  the 
Waitham  well  where  the  water  rises  up  above  the 
aurface.  Ii,  is  so,  unqnestionabiy.  That  is  really  the 
ffhole  point.  It  has  been  mid  that  the  difference  is 
between  nn  uuderf^round  river  and  a  reservoir.  That 
is  not  the  trne  way  of  putting  it.  We  all  admit  that 
there  is  a  flow  from  the  upper  ohalk  underneath  the  ' 
London  clay.  The  point  that  is  really  important  for 
the  Hertfordshire  case  is,  that  the  water  in  the  ciialk 
Doder  the  clay  is  under  pressure.  That  is  the  viial 
fact  tbnt  is  important,  because,  if  it  is  under  pressure, 
it  follows  that  if  yon  make  an  additional  opening  by  a 
well— if  you  pump  water  oat  of  that  chalk  under  the 
elay— it  is  quite  evident  that  what  you  aro  really  doing 
is  to  enlarge  die  opemng  and  allow  the  water  to  flow 
more  quickly  fnmi  the  npper  chalk  into  the  lower  chalk, 
and  BO  into  the  welL  Tlut  must  be  so.  If  there  is  more 
Hater  coming  in  at  the  top  of  this  pipe  than  can  get  out 
at  the  narrow  place  at  the  bottom,  and,  consequently, 
lome  overflows,  which  is  the  account  of  the  Cnodwell 
spring,  it  follows  that  if  yon  drive  a  shnfb  into  that  pipe 
anywhere  short  of  the  narrowest  point — anywhere,  that 
is,  between  the  higher  chalk  and  the  narrowest  point 
of  the  pipe,  it  necessarily  follows  that  you  are  providing 
»n  additional  outlet  for  the  water  in  that  pipe — that  is 
to  say  yon  are  enabling  the  water  to  come  more  quickly 
from  the  upper  chalk  into  the  chalk  under  the  London 
clay.  Ifthatbeao,  it  isqniteevidentthattheoretically, 
and  apart  from  the  accidents  of  nature  and  so  on,  every 
drop  that  you  pump  ont  of  the  ohalk  nnder  the  clay 
mnst  come  directly  from  the  springs  and  streams.  The 
only  caee  in  which  the  underground  river  theory  will 
help  the  water  company  is  if  the  outlet  under  the 
London  clay  is  as  large  an  the  inlet  above  the  London 
clay.  If  there  is  no  pressure  at  all,  then  it  ia  true  that 
if  yon  take  water  from  thu  pipe  you  will  take  it  from, 
the  water  that  is  going  past  you  and  not  from  the  water ' 
that  is  coming  to  yon.  If  there  is  any  pressure  it'most 
be  that  yon  take  the  water  that  would  otherwise  go  into 
the  springs  and  streams.  Now  I  do  not  know  that  ^ 
anything  I  can  say  will  put  that  point  any  more  clearly  ' 
thwi  I  have  tried  to  put  it,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  it  be 
true  that  the  weight  of  tiie  London  clay  does  compress 
the  chalk,  and  thoroforo  does  diminish  the  size  of  the 
fiasnres  and  the  size  of  the  little  pipes  that  lead  into  the 
sea,  that  you  wilt,  as  you  get  under  more  clay,  get 
greater  pressure,  greater  diminution  of  size  of  pipes, 
and  less  room  for  the  water  to  pass — more  pressure  in 
fact,  and  therefore  np  to  that  point  where  you  get  the 
extreme  pressure  everywhere  that  yea  put  down  a'  well 
yon  will  really  be  enlarging  the  opening  down  which 
the  water  is  to  flow,  and  diminishing  tiic  water  that 
otherwise  would  overflow  into  the  springe  and  streams 
of  Hertfordshire.  That  ia  the  theory ;  1  do  not  know 
that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  it  plain.  It 
is  a .  little  oomplieated  I  know,  but  I  do  not  really 


see  that  there    is  any  considerable    difference  of 
opinion  between  us  as  to  the  theory,  except  only 
this,  that  Mr.  Middleton  seems  to  have  thought  that 
you  might  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  saying  that  the 
chalk  spreads  out  on  each  side.    I  did  not  follow 
what  ho  meant, ,  because  it  is  quite  evident,  as  he 
admitted  to  me,  that  the  chalk,  sideways,  as  it  wore, 
extenda  underneath  tke  London  clay  preciaely  as  i^r 
and  no  further  than  it  ox  bonds  above  the  London  clay* ' 
that  is  to  say,  that  taking  the  line  of  chalk  hills  that 
come  down  through  Eertfordsbiro  from  north-oast  to 
)4onl.h-west  transverse  to  the  line  of  the  flow  of  the  ' 
water,  that  represents  the  whole  of  the  chalk  that  goes 
under  the  London  clay.   You  have  nut  anv  more  chalk 
under  the  London  clay  than  you  have  above  the  London  ' 
clay — not  in  section  -,  the  section  of  the  stratum  of  the 
chalk  under  the  London  clay  is  just  as  small  as  the ' 
section  of  the  clialk  above  the  London  clay.    It  there- 
fore follows  that  if  there  is  le^s  room  in  the  fissurca 
under  the  London  .clay  for  tho  wiitor  than  there  is  in 
the  Hssuroti  above  the  London  clay,  tho  water  when  it 
gets  under  the  London  clay  must  be  nnder  pressure, 
and  therefore  tb^  more  holo^  you  make  iuto  it  tho 
quicker  you  will  get  your  flow  under  the  London  clay; 
and  the  less  you  will  have  clown  the  stream. 

Now,  torn  to  the  facts,  that  being  the  theory — I 
trust  yonr  Lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  interrupt 
me  if  there  is  anything  that  I  am  failing  to  make  plain, 
because  I  aih  qnite  airare  of  the  great  dtfiiculty  of  this 
subject,  and  I  should  be  very  gratefal  for  any  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  anything  that  your  Iiordiuiip  may 
wish. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Does  not  your  theory  preclude 
the  idea  of  there  being  any  discharge  where  the  chalk 
is  exposed  at  its  lower  level  towards  Erith  ? 

(Ijurd  Robert  Cecil.)  No,  sir,  it  does  not.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  that  question.  I  attsnme  that  there 
iH  a  passage  underneath  the  London  clay  hero. 

{Sir  John  Duringlou.)  Some  passage  f 

{Lord  Robert  Oeeil.)  A  small  passt^^e  at  Eritb,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  great  discharge.  There  has  ' 
been  no  evidence  of  a  great  discharge — I  shall  have  to 
deal  with  that  in  a  minute.  Of  coarse,  it  wonld  have 
been  quite  easy  for  the  water  companies  to  ascertain 
that  tnere  was  a  great  discharge,  but  all  our  experi- 
ments go  to  show  that  there  is  a  very  small  discharge. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  We  have  had  some  evidence  on 
that,  and  I  wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to  it  in  your 
argument. 

{Lord  J&ohert  Oecil.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir* 
The  facts  as  to  Erith  are  these,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
charge, that  the  amount  of  it  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
admitted  not  to  be  a  very  large  discharge,  and  that  it 
is  impoBsible  to  say  how  much  of  that  comes  from  Uie 
ICent  chalk  and  how  much  from  the  Hertfordshire 
chalk.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  T  have  answered  yonr 
question. 

(Sir  John  Borir^ttsn.)  Yes,  I  see  it. 

{Lord  lioberi  Cecil.)  Of  course,  I  have  never  said,  and 
I  do  not  understand  that  anybody  has  ever  said,  for 
Hertfordshire  that  there  is  no  flow  under  the  London 
clay.  That  is  not  part  of  onr  case  at  all,  and  it  really  is 
immaterial  whether  there  is  some  flow  or  whether  there 
is  none.  I  should  stay  mytself  that  the  probability  is 
that  there  must  be  some  flow  under  the  clay,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  flow.  The  point  is  that  it  is  pro- 
gressively restricted,  so  that  every  time  yon  make  a 
hole  into  this  pipe  or  into  these  fissures,  and  &cilitate 
the  passage  of  tho  nater  from  the  upper  chalk,  that 
means  that  you  diminish  the  amount  that  would  other- 
wise overflow  into  the  spritigs  and  streanu.  That  is 
the  whole  point,  and  it  ia  nob  necessary  for  us  to  show  ' 
that  there  is  no  flow — only  that  there  is  a  restricted 
flow. 

Now,  if  I  may  go  to  the  facts ;  in  the  flrst place,  I  think 
it  has  been  proved  and  admitted  by  everybody  that 
there  is  an  iDter-coramuuication  of  tho  water  in  the 
chalk.  That  has  been  shown  in  evidence.  You  will 
remember,  I  think,  a  most  striking  instance  was  given 
by  Mr.  Middleton,  at  Question  18,664,  where  I  do  not 
say  he  absolutely  pledges  himself  that  it  is  so,  but  he 
says  it  i»  exceetlingly  probable  that  the  Cbadwell  spring 
is  in  direct  hydraulic  commanication  with  the  Swallow 
Holes  at  Sonth  Mimms,  which  tre  10  miles  off.  That, 
as  far  as  the  general  theory  of  tho  intor-communication 
of  the  water  in  the  chalk  goes,  ia  quite  sufficient.  Of 
coarse,  we  could  not  hope  to  get  any  direct  evidence 
more  precise  than  that. 


Lord 
Ceal, 

14  Mai-.'99. 
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{Sir  John  Dorington.)  What  question  is  it  ? 

(Lord  Robert  Catil.)  Qaestion  18.664.  Perhaps  I 
might  read  it.  I  was  asking  him  something  about  the 
Ohadwell  spring,  and  herejeots  something  I  say  to  him, 
and  he  sajs :  **  I  do  not  think  bo,  becanaeat  the  present 
*'  time  nobody  knows  exactly  wh3re  the  Ohadwell 
"  spring  rises.  It  has  been  very  generally  sapposed 
"  that  it  came  from  the  Swallow  Holes  at  South 
"  Uimms.  Those  Swallow  Holes  at  South  Mimms  are 
"  dependent  to  a  very  largo  excent  upon  the  manner  in 
*'  wliich  the  rainfall  oomeB  down  If  there  are  very 
*'  heavy  storms  the  Swallow  Hole  into  which  the  water 
"  runs  ia  filled  np,  and  a  Tery  large  Tolame  of  water 
*'  rnns  oa  into  the  BiTor  Colne  If,  on  tho  oihor  hand, 
**  it  cornea  down  moderately  slowly,  r.nd  the  baBtn  of 
"  Swallow  Hole  is  kept  fUU,  a  large  quantity  of  water 
*'  flows  down  into  the  chalk  stratum  underneath,  and 
"  the  Hupply  is  very  much  augmented  in  that  way, 
"  whereas  a  very  much  heavier  rainfall  extended  over  a 

short  period  augments  it  very  little.  (Q.)  Then,  as  I 
**  understand  you,  you  say  the  amonnt  of  the  Chadwell 
"  spring  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  Swallow 
"  Holes  at  South  Mimms  P — {A.)  I  think  that  ia  pro- 
'*  bable.  It  is  not  proved."  Then  there  is  some 
question  aa  ■  to  the  distance,  and  eventually  I  and 
Mr.  Fember  are  able  to  agree,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  that  the  distance  between  the  two  spots  is 
between  9  and  10  miles. 

Then  there  is  also  the  instanoe  of  the  Haileybury 
well.  I  am  noc  going  into  that  except  to  tbis  extent, 
that  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  eonfusioa  has  arisen  in 
the  evidence  as  to  exactly  whatis  intended  to  be  proved 
1^  the  pumpiags  from  wells.  Evideuoe  has  been  given 
to  show  that  tha  Haileybury  well  is  directly  affected  by 
the  Rye  Common  well.  The  real  &ct  is  that  there  are 
two  effects  produced  1^  pumping  in  the  chalk,  if  we 
are  right.  There  is,  first,  the  local  effect,  which  has 
been  oalled  the  cone  of  depression ;  and  then  there  is 
the  general  effiect  of  loweriug  the  water  in  the  chalk. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  illustrate  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  Lordship  has  ever  seen  a  grain 
elevator, 

(Ghairman.)  No. 

(Lord  Robert  CeciL)  That  is  a  pipe  pot  down  on  the 
top  of  a  canra  of  grain,  up  vhich  a  great  current  of  air 
is  drawu.  The  result  is  that  the  grain  flies  np  the 
pipe,  and  is  stored  in  the  warehouses.  If  yon  watoh 
tWtt  prooeas  in  operation  you  will  see  that  the  first 
thing  it  does  is,  of  course,  to  dig  oat  a  little  hole 
underneath  the  pipe  that  gradaally  extends,  makiog 
an  inverted  cone,  the  grain  falling  in  on  every  side  into 
tliis  cone,  and  going  up  the  pipe.  That  is  precisely 
what  happens,  as  far  as  the  oone  of  depression  is  con- 
cerned, when  you  pump  water  in  the  chalk.  It  falls 
away  on  each  side,  and  since  it  is  checked  by  the  chalk 
a  little,  it  does  not  fill  up  the  cone  instantly,  but  it 
makes  a  cone  of  depression  all  round.  But  it  is  evident 
that  that  is  not  the  only  effect,  bocause  if  it  were  the 
only  effect,  then  when  you  had  pumped  out  your  cone 
the  hUpply  in  your  well  would  oease ;  but  it  does  not  do 
BO,  and  it  is  aidmitted  that  it  does  not  do  so.  Yon  can 
go  on  pumping,  because  the  water  poors  in  irom  the 
chalk  all  round ;  it  pours  into  the  sides  of  your  cone, 
and  pours  down  the  sides  of  the  cone  into  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  and  is  pumped  np  in  its  turn.  So  that  it  ha» 
two  effects.  The  first  effect  is  to  main  your  cime ;  ttie 
second  effect  is  to  withdraw  water  from  all  thb  sur- 
rounding chalk  far  beyond  the  cone  of  depression. 
That  evidently  must  be  so,  because,  if  the  witnesses  of 
the  water  companies  are  right,  the  cone  of  depression 
commonly  does  not  extend  more  than  half  a  mile  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  round  a  well :  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  no  considerable  amonnt  of  water  could  be 
drawu  flrom  a  cone  of  depression  of  that  extent. 

Kow,  the  JSaileybory  instance  and  the  other  instances 
of  wells  thacaro  alfected  directly  by  pumping  have  been 
given  to  this  Oommission  merely  with  a  view  to  show 
that  there  is  an  inter-communication  in  the  chalk,  and 
^at  this  cone  of  depression  exists,  showing  that,  at 
any  rat«,  in  the  sorrounding  chalk  there  is  complete 
communioatiou,  the  inference  being  that  thero  is  com- 
munication right  througli  the  chalk  in  'all  directions. 
It  does  sometimes  appear  in  the  evidence — and  I  think, 
if  I  may  venture  to  conjectnze  on  Uie  subject,  some 
membera  of  the  Commission  have  thought — that  the 
only  object  was  to  show  that  one  well  near  another 
would  pump  it  down,  and  that  the  great  grievance  of 
Hertfordahire  was  that,  when  you  pump  at  the  Bye 
Common  well  yaa  pump  down  the  Haueybiuy  weU, 
and  so  on.  That  is  not  the  case.  That  is  a  vez?  smalL 


matter.  The  actual  cone  of  dejnression  could  be  met 
obviously  either  by  shifting  your  well  a  little  further 
off,  or  by  driving  it  a  little  deeper.  If  we  are  right, 
and  the  tiieory  ^t  I  have  already  put  before  the  Com- 
mission ia  right,  that  when  you  pump  out  of  the  cluklk 
you  nut  only  produce  a  cone  of  depression  in  the 
immediate  neighboorhood,  but  yon  lower  the  level  of 
Hie  plaue  of  saturation  right  awaj  back  from  the 
chalk.  Sooner  or  later— of  course  it  takes  a  oertaitt 
time— you  have  a  very  much  more  serious  state  of 
things  to  deal  with.  The  Haileybury  case  shows  the 
existence  of  the  cone  of  depression,  and  that  it  is  of 
very  much  greater  sise  than  the  water  companies  we 
prepared  to  admit;  but  it  does  not  show,  of  course, 
that  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the  level  in  the 
plane  of  saturation  ;  it  only  goes  to  show  that,  because 
It  shows  

(C&otrman.)  But  the  water  that  yon  pamp  out  beyond 
that  oone  of  depression  ha»  all  come  fram  above. 

{Lord  Robert  Caeil.)  That  is  it,  it  has  all  come  from 
above. 

{Gltairman.)  If  there  is  aa  muoh  ooming  from  above 
as  you  pump  out  there  will  be  no  lowering  of  the  plane 
of  saturation. 

{Lord  Robert  GecU.)  Forgive  me,  my  Lord,  sorely 
there  would.  If  it  is  coming  from  the  chalk  above 
freely  then  that  must  lower  apart  (rom  the  rainfall. 

(C/mtrman.)  Yes,  apart  from  the  rainfall ;  if  you 
compare  year  well  to  a  waggon  full  of  grain,  as  you  did 
just  now,  of  coni'se  you  ulumately  pump  up  the  whole 
waggon  full,  but  if  the  grain  contitiues  to  be  poured 
into  the  waggon  as  fost  as  yon  are  taking  it  out,  that 
would  not  be  so. 

{Lord  Robert  Cecil.)  It  is  quite  evident  that  that 
would  be  the  case,  bat  nature  has  provided  an  overflow 
exactly  commeosurate  or  almost  exactly  commensurate 
with  the  flow  back — that  is  the  streams  and  the  springs. 
That  is  the  point  of  my  argument,  and  that  is  the 
point  of  this  digram  which  I  was  venturing  to  sabmit 
to  yon.  The  water  comes  in  more  freely  than  it  can 
get  away  underneath.  That  must  be  so  because  other- 
wise the  water  would  not  bo  under  pressure  here.  All 
the  water  that  cannot  get  away  underneath,  goes  awa^f 
in  springs  and  streams.  It  follows*  therefwe,  that  if 
you  take  water  by  your  well  you  must  ti^e  it  from  the 
water  that  is  goiniT  ^way  iii  the  springs  and  streams. 
Ton  do  not  diminish  the  amonnt  that  is  going  away 
underneath,  bcoause  ex  hypothesi  the  water  is  under 
pressure,  and  will  ^o  throngh  that  hole  as  fost  as  it 
can.  What  you  wiU  diminish  is  th.e  water  that  is 
going  away  in  springs  and  streams.  It  most  be  so  if 
the  water  is  under  pressure  in  that.  That  is  the  tiieory 
that  I  venture  to  submit. 

As  to  the  fact  that  very  little  water  is  going  away 
underneath  the  clay  you  have  a  series  of  striking 
facta.  Of  oourse  I  quite  recognise  that  that  is  a  very 
important  point  for  me  to  make  out.  You  have  this— 
you  have  the  statement  Mr.  Urban  Smith  made 
yesterday,  I  think,  that  there  was  very  little  water 
under  Essex,  and  you  also  have  the  statement  which 
I  should  like  to  call  the  Commission's  attention  to.  of 
Mr.  Francis  at  Question  23,103,  in  which  he  referred  to 
a  very  curious  ciroumstanoe,  which  was  to  a  large 
extent  news,  I  think,  to  the  Hatfordshire  advisers,  ihai 
V^ls  even  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Essex 
coaatvere  brackish.  That  i^ally  proves  conclusively 
that  there  is  a  veiy  small  flow  of  foesbwater  in  the 
chalk,  at  any  rate,  round  the  coast  of  Essex.  He  said 
"  We  know  that  all  round  the  Essex  coast  both  on 
"  the  Thames  and  in  the  sea  there  is  a  constant  flow 
"  of  water.  (Q.)  Where  V  {A.)  That  is  proved  by 
"  the  faot  that  any  well  sank  within  a  short  distance, 
*'  or  in  some  oases  a  considerable  distance  of  the 

shore,  gives  brackish  water  when  pumping  is  going 
*'  on.  That  proves  that  there  ia  communication  wilJi 
"  the  sea  to  yive  the  salt.  It  proves  that  there  is 
"  communication  with  tho  fresh  water  ia  order  to 
*'  dilute  the  salt  water  and  make  it  brackish. 
"  Does  it  not  conclusively  prove  that  there  is  a  very 
"  slight  flow  of  fresh  water  and  a  relatively  considerable 
**  flow  of  salt  water  back  into  the  well  P  {Mr.  Pember.) 
■"  No.  {The  Witnesa.)  No,  it  proves  that  there  is  an 
"  opeii  communication."  Then  I  asked  a  few  more 
questions  and  then  eventually  the  subject  is  regu^dea 
as  not  sufficiently  important^perhaps  1  ought  to  read 


sufficiently 

the  next  qoestian.   Isay :  "  How  far  is  the  farthest  ot 
your  branch  wells  from  the  se»  coast  P   (A,)  I  tb'"* 
there  is  on  instanoe  of  one  in  Essex,  17  miles  amy 
beliere  ofterirards  Mr.  Tnuuus  was  good  enonga  to 
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iritB  na  the  flgnre  of  12  miles  away—"  but  that  is  very 
enieptional."  Then  he  says  he  does  not  know  how 
jnucn  is  pmnpcd,  bat  at  any  rate  the  water  is  salt  in 

tbftt  well.  ,  .  , 

I  rentoro  to  say  that  what  that  proves  is  this — that 
under  that  part  of  Essex  the  pipes  in  the  chalk  must  be 
flowing  very  slowly  indeed,  bocauae  what  it  means  is 
the  pumping  from  an  ordiuary  well,  not  a  water  com- 
pany's well — yoa  will  find  no  water  companios  on  tho 
coast  of  Essex — but  an  ordinary  well,  and  consequently 
relsiively  a  very  small  amount  of  water  being  taken, 
yoa  take  the  whole  of  the  i^sh  water  that  is  coming 
into  the  well,  and  not  only  that,  bnt  through  12  miles 
of  chalk  yoa  draw  back  the  sea.  If  there  is.  theie, 
any  consmerable  pressure  of  water,  of  ooune,  that 
could  not  possibly  happen.  You  have  merely  got  to 
test  it  where  there  is  a  considerable  flow  of  water 
going  into  the  sea,  as  there  is,  for  instance,  on  the 
ooftst  of  Kent.  If  yon  put  dowu  your  well  even  quite 
close  to  the  sea,  you  will  have  it  full  of  fresh  water, 
tecanse  the  pressure  of  water  rushing  out  iato  the  sea 
prevents  the  sea  necessarily  from  coming  back.  It  is 
only  where  the  pressure  of  the  fresh  water  is  very 
alight— and  consequently  there  is  very  little  fresh 
water  going  out  into  the  sea — that  you  can  get  any 
back  flow  of  the  sea  water.  That  showa  that  all  along 
the  coast  of  Essex,  of  which  Mr.  Francis  is  there  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  very  slight  flow  of  fresh  water  in  tho 
chalk  under  the  clay — at  least,  that  is  what  I  submit 
that  shows.  Then  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  only 
other  place  where  there  has  been  a  considerable  number 
of  wells  pumping,  namely,  London.  It  is  admitted 
cUarly  by  Mr.  Middleton,  at  Qaestion  18,900,  there  is 
Ktnally  a  very  considerable  flow— but  rehttively  a  very 
small  flow— under  London,  that  is  to  say  in  the  chalk 
under  London — '*  ((^.)  And  in  point  of  fact,  where 
"  you  are  able  to  test  it  nudor  London,  there  is  no  such 
"  flow  of  water  P  {A.)  There  is  a  flow  to  the  extent  of 
"  about  10  million  gallons  a  day  there.— (Q.)  But 
"  nothing  which  will  serve  your  midergroond  stream  P 
"  (A.)  Certainly  not."  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  tho 
nndeigronnd  stream,  by  Mr.  Middleton's  own  state- 
ment, does  not  exist  under  London.  I  submit  that  it 
does  not  exist  along  the  coast  of  Essex  is  clear  from  the 
answers  Sir.  Francis  has  given.  Therefore  the  under- 
sroand  stream,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  running 
down  in  an  exceedingly  narrow  channel  between  the 
£ssex  qoast  and  London.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  its  existence — none  whatever,  and  all  the 
evidence  by  analogy  is  that  the  conditions  which  pre- 
Tsil  ander  Essex  generally  and  the  conditions  which 
prevail  under  London  most  necessarily  prevail  in  the 
mtermediate  space.  Therefore,  as  for  as  the  facts  go, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  aecertainod  at  present,  it 
Beenis  that  the  eridence.  so  far  from  supporting  tho 
eiistence  of  this  underground  stream  in  any  lar^ 
cjUantitieB,  this  underground  rush  of  water,  which  is 
necessary  for  his  theory,  is  non-existent. 

(MuJor-OeTieral  Scott.)  I  suppose  you  do  not  dispute 
tliai  there  is  a  slow  translation  of  water  P 

(Lard  Cohort  Geeil.)  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether 
yoa  have  seen  my  exceedingly  rough  diagmm  P 

(Major-Ge7ieral  BeotU)  Yes,  and  I  quite  naderstood 

it. 

{T^rd  Bobert  CecU.)  I  have  no  doubt  you  did.  You 
will  see  that  this  is  not  disputed,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
I  think  it  would  be  very  improbable  that  no  water 
finds  its  way  through  the  chalk  even  under  the  thickest 
part  of  the  London  clay.  I  shunld  think  that  in  all 
probability,  and  as  fiff  as  we  know,  there  must  be  some, 
because  yon  do  find  some  water  when  you  drive  your 
wells  down  in  Essex ;  you  do  not  find  a  large  quantity, 
that  is  tme,  but  you  find  some,  and  that  water  must 
oome  from  somewhere.  Therefore  I  should  quite 
admit  that  there  is  a  slow  flow,  but  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  water  that  is  coming  in,  unless  you 
add  the  streams  and  springs  which  really  operate  as  nn 
overflow,  and  it  is  notifieable— 

{C\airman.)  Bnt.  Lord  Hobert,  before  yon  had  any 
of  ihese  water  companies  pumping  you  had  the  same 
chalk,  the  same  clay,  the  some  cboked-np  fissures,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it. 

(Xord  Bobert  CeeU.)  Yes. 

(Chairmcvn.)  Then  all  the  water  that  came  in  from 
above  went  out  somewhere. 
[Lord  Bobert  OeoU.)  Yea. 
(CKaAmcm.)  Those  apertures  aro  there  still. 
X  98598. 


(Lord  J2o&drt  CecU.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 
(CbMrmon.)  But  they  oany  very  Utile  water  now, 
yoit  say. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Ko,  they  always  carry  the  same ; 
I  do  not  say  there  is  any  distinction  whatever  between 
those ;  but  I  say  that  the  water  whloh  now  goes  to  tho 
pumping  then  went  down  the  springs  and  streams,  and 
the  springs  and  streams  have  diminished.  I  will  come 
to  the  evidence  as  to  the  diminution  of  the  springy  and 
streams  in  a  minute,  that  is  essential,  I  agree.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  do  not  make  my  view  quite  clear  to  your 
Lordship.  If  the  water  companies'  wells  were  beyond 
the  most  constricted  pipe,  I  agree  you  would  nob  hurt 
as  at  all  then,  yon  could  not  hurt  the  Hertfordshire 
people  then;  but  it  is  because  it  is  between  the  con- 
stricted pipe  and  the  open  chalk — the  largw  pipe — that 
you  must  hart  Hertfordshire. 

Let  me  see  whether  I  can  put  it  in  some  other  way. 
Supposing  you  enlarge  that  oonatriotion  simply ; 
supposing  jroa  made  it  larger  and  allowed  more  water 
to  flow — it  is  evident  that  yon  would  have  to  get  that 
water  from  somewhere,  and  the  only  place  yoa  can 
get  it  from  is  from  tho  springs  and  streams ;  that  is 
the  only  overflow  you  have  got.  Supposing  you  have 
got  a  bath  with  a  waste  pipe  and  an  overflow  pipe ;  if 
you  fill  it  quite  full  so  that  it  is  flowing  down  the 
overflow  pipe,  and  yoa  keep  a  stream  perpetually 
coming  into  it  equal  to  the  overflow  pipe,  the  overflow 
pipe  will. flow  with  a  certain  force;  if  you  then  turn 
on  the  waste  you  will  diminish  rapidly  the  overflow 
necessarily,  if  you  keep  the  same  amount  of  stream 
coming  into  the  bath.  If  you  turn  on  the  tap  to 
some  extent,  just  sufficient  to  counteract  the  outflow 
from  the  overflow  pipe,  you  will  keep  the  bath  full, 
and  you  will  have  the  water  going  away  down  the 
overflow  pipe — that  is  the  springs  and  streams.  If  you 
now  tnm  on  tho  waste  you  will  withdraw  the  water 
more  quickly  than  it  is  coming  in  by  the  taps.  Ton 
will,  therefore,  immediately  lowerthe  iovel  of  the  water 
iu  the  bath  and  diminish  the  outflow  down  the  over- 
flow pipe.  If  you  take — which  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
instance  of  all — an  ordinary  natural  uike,  it  is  jnst  the 
same  case.  Take  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  any  other 
lake ;  yoa  have  a  stream  coming  in  at  the  top  and  a 
stream  going  oat  at  the  bottom  neoessarily  equal  to 
one  another.  As  the  stream  rises  at  the  top  the  stream 
at  the  bottom  rises.  If  yon  now  proceed  to  pump — of 
course  you  would  havs  to  do  it  to  a  great  extent  dealing 
with  the  Lake  of  Geneva — if  you  now  proceed  to  pump 
out  the  lake,  you  will  diminish,  not  the  stream  coming 
in  at  the  top,  b\it  the  stream  going  ont  at  the  bottom. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  So  that  all  the  springs  and 
wells  in  Hertfordshire  that  we  are  talking  about,  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  artesian,  and  if  your  constricted 
pipe  was  open  a  little,  they  would  all  become  less 
artesian,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  be  under  less 
hydraulic  preesure. 

(Lord  Bohert  CfcH.)  That  is  exactly  the  point,  sir, 
that  the  more  you  increase  the  outflow  under  the 
London  clay,  which  you  do  every  time  you  put  down  a 
well  through  the  London  olay,  or  at  the  edge  of  tho 
London  clay — it  makes  no  ditference  where— the  more 
yon  diminish  the  ovorflow.  Yoa  must  take  the  water 
from  somewhere,  but  yon  will  not  take  it  from  this 
stream  of  Mr.  Middleton  then,  because  tiiis  is  a  con- 
Btricted  streiun,  and  because  the  water  is  nn^r  pressure, 
and  it  is  always  pressing  to  get  through  that  streun, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  more  water  tlmn  that  stream 
can  carry  necessarily.  It  must  come  from  somewhere ; 
it  will  come  from  the  springs  and  stmuns ;  it  can  come 
from  nowhere  else.  You  must  diminish  the  overflow. 
As  I  am  remindod,  of  course,  every  boro  pipe  there  is 
put  down  through  the  London  clay  shows,  as  Sir  John 
Dorington  has  pointed  ont,  that  the  water  is  under 
pressure  and  rises  to  the  top  directly. 

What  your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to  say  to  me 
jnst  now  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  materiality,  as  yon 
put  it.  Always,  from  everlasting,  the  chalk  has  l>een 
in  the  same  condition,  the  stream  has  been  in  the  some 
condition,  and  the  rain  has  been,  roughly  speaking,  in 
^e  same  condition.  You  can  take  those  as  orautants. 
If  our  theory  is  right  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  trace, 
probably  not  very  directly,  because  there  are  so  numy 
other  things,  the  seaaonal  vwiations  of  rain,  and  so  on, 
but  yua  on^ht  to  be  able  to  trace  generally  a  diminntion 
of  the  springs  and  streams  in  Hertfcmlshire  as  tho 
result  of  the  pumping.  I  agree,  I  think,  it  is  essential, 
and  if  we  could  not  snow  that  or  show  some  grounds 
for  believing  in  that  our  case  would  be  mnch  weaker 
than  it  is. 
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NoTT,  1  do  venture  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention 
to  the  eTidonce  that  waa  ipveu  by  Mr.  TTrban  Smith, 
which  apparently  the  water  companies  did  not  dispute, 
because  they  made  no  oross-examination  to  it,  and 
indeed  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  disputed  )>ccause  it 
arises  from  figureswhich  are  unqnoationably  indispnta- 
blo.    Now  ivliat  is  the  result  of  that  evidence  sf  He 
took  the  Chadwell  spring  and  the  Biver  Lea  as  his  two 
lypicnl  instances,  luid  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  will 
suggest  that  there  is  anything  unfair  in  taking  those 
two  in^itauces.    He  showed  that  ru<  to  both  of  them* 
allowing  for  the  rainfall  as  far  as  you  can  you  find  a 
much  greater  diminution  in  the  yield  both  of  the 
spring  and  of  the  stream  than  conld  be  acoounted  for 
by  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  rainfall,  whether 
you  took  iha  rainfall  ihi'oughout  the  year,  or  whether 
you  took  tb»  winter  rainfall.   Of  course  it  is  always 
ezocedingly  difficult  to  ostablish  that  kind  of  thing  by 
figures  because  necessarily  you  will  have  a  wet  year 
succeeding  a  dry  year  and  you  will  have  for  the  moment 
a  greater  flow  down  the  stream  or  a  greater  yield  of 
springs  J  and  they  say,  oh!  that  shows  what  nonsense 
your  theory  is.   The  only  way  to  do  it  is  this — to  take 
periods  of  years,  because  you  must  have  something  to 
averaf^e  ont  the  lesser  variations.    He  took  it,  as  your 
Lordship  is  aware,  in  three-year  periods,  in  four-year 
periods,  in  five-year  period!s,  in  six-year  periods,  in 
seven-year  periods,  and  in  eight-year  periods,  and  in 
every  case,  without  any  exception  at  all,  he  found  that 
whereas  the  yield  of  the  Cbadwell  spring  had  diminished 
some  40  to  43  per   cent.,  the  rainfall  had  never 
diminished  during  any  of  those  periods  more  than 
15  to  16  per  cent,  at  the  outside.   Now,  that  is  exactly 
what  you  would  expect  if  onr  theory  is  right.   There  is 
no  other  wplanation  that  has  yet  been  Buggeste<l  of 
that — ^no  other  explanation  whatever.  It  seems  to  me 
in  default  of  any  other  explanation  we  are  at  any  rate 
entitled  to  say  we  have  an  explanation,  you  have  not. 
Here  is  a  diminution  of  the  springs  and  streams, 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  if  our  theory  is  right ; 
what  is  your  explanation  if  onr  theory  ie  wrong  ?    It  is 
said,  oh !  your  theory  proves  too  mnch  because  there 
haa  been  no  considerable  increase  of  pumping,  and  it  is 
quite  true  that,  as  onj  would  expect,  I  submit,  you 
canr.ob  trace  each  gallon  of  water  that  is  taken  in  the 
wolls.  and  say  there  is  a  gallon  of  water  less  in  the 
stream,  I  agree  to  that.  ■  You  have  got  a  considerable 
compensating  reFCrvoir  which  will  prevent  your  being 
able  to  trace  the  immediate  effect  of  any  particular 
pumping  operation.    But  taking  it  in  the  rough  and  in 
the  gross,  you  will  find  that  in  the  period  dealt  with, 
namely,  1^0  to  1B9S,  there  has  beau  a  considerable 
increase  of  pnmping  from  some  fonr  or  five  million 
gallons  a  day,  tudng  both  the  Now  Biver  and  the 
East  London  together,  to  some  15  or  16  million  gaUons 
a  day ;  and  taking  it  in  the  rough  again,  here  you  will 
find  pi-ecisely  what  you  would  expect — a  diminution  in 
the  gross  of  the  fiow  of  the  spring  and  of  the  stream. 
Those  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  the  facts  that  directly 
bear  upon  it,   because   though   Mr.  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Francis,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Bryan  too.  though  he 
did  not  give  any  evidence  about  it — but  Mr.  Middleton 
and  Mr.  Francis  at  any  rate — assort  the  existence  of 
this  underground  stream,  this  underground  river,  this 
underground  ruah — not  this  underground  dribble  but 
this   niiderground  rush  as  great  as  the  water  that  is 
coming  ia  at  the  top — though  they  assert  the  existence 
of  it,  they  have  not  laid  one  single  fact  before  the 
CommiBKion  to  prove  its  existence — not  one  single  fact. 

.'■(Clifivnnan.)  Except  the  difFerence  between  rush  and 
dribble  ^ou  admit  it.  Lord  Bobert. 
(Lnrd  Bobert  Ofoil.)  Certainly,  I  do  not  deny  

(Ohairman,)  Ton  admit  an  underground  dribble ; 
you  deny  an  undergronnd  rush. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Tes,  my  Lord. 

(Chiii-man.)  1  do  not  know  that  anybody  ever  said 
there  was  an  underground  rush. 

{Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Ohnimum.)  The  whole  question  was  whether  tlierc 
was  a  continncd  passage  of  water. 

(Lord  BtAert  Cecil.)  I  am  reminded  that  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  has  put  it  as  high  as  164  million  golloiis  a  day. 

(3fr.  Pevther.)  That  would  bo  the  collective  issue,  but 
that  ia  disseminated  over  the  whole  conn^. 

(Chairman.)  Tes. 

(h'ird  Bt^rt  CecU.yl  know  the  164  million  ^Hons  a 
day  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  Thames,  for  instance, 
in  dry  weather  flow. 


(Chatrman.)  That  all  depends  npon  the  collectinir 
area  m  the  chalk.  * 

(Lord  Boltert  Ceeil.)  Yes,  but  the  point,  of  course  is 
this— it  is  not  the  actual  amount  that  is  flowing  in  the 
chalk,  that  is  not  the  point,  the  pomt  is :  are  the  spriuM 
aad  streams  the  overflow  caused  by  the  water  cominff 
into  the  ohalk  not  being  able  to  get  away  as  quickly  ^ 
it  comes  in,  or  ore  they  dne  to  some  other  wholly  m. 
e.tplained  caase.  If  they  are  the  overflow,  it  matters 
nothmg  at  all  whether  there  are  100  million  gallous 
taking  that  for  ailment,  but  I  think  we  can  show 
clearly  that  there  is  no  such  quantity— but  as  a  mere 
matter  ot  academical  argument  it  matters  notbinc 
whether  there  are  100  millions  or  one  million  atdlom 
going  away  Jirough  the  chalk.  The  point  ia,  ig  that 
water  in  the  chaik  under  pressure?  As  to  tint  I 
think  there  can^  be  no  donbt.  If  it  is  under  pressure 
that  means,  as  Sir  John  Dorington  haa  put  it,  that  the 
springs  and  streams  are  in  a  sense  artesian.  Ttiey  are 
driven  up  from  below,  and  every  additional  openine 
you  make  into  the  body  of  water  that  is  driving  op 
from  below  you  must  take  from  the  springs  and  streams 
because  you  cannot  take  it  from  anywhere  else,  i 
think  if  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to  General  S^^tt 
and  Sir  George  Brace  they  would  not  dispute  for  an 
instant  that  yuu  cannot  take  water  tliat  ia  under 
pressore  from  below,  and  that  you  must  take  it  from 
above;  yon  increase  the  passage  and  increase  the  fiow 
of  water,  that  is  to  say,  you  make  it  more  ready  for  the 
water  which  lA-alwa^  pressing  to  oomeon,  and  there- 
fctre  yon  withdraw  it  from  the  top  and  not  from  the 
bottom.  That  ia  the  whole  point.  Mr.  Middleton  and 
his  school  say  that  yon  take  this  water  in  the  wells 
from  below,  and  therefore  you  do  not  hurt  Hertford, 
shire  at  all.  We  say  that  is  quite  impossible.  Iftiie 
water  in  the  chalk  under  the  clay  ia  under  pressore 
as.  we  say  it  is  proved  beyond  all  question  to  be,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  you  can  take  the  water  from 
below ;  you  must  be  taking  it  from  above.  That  is  the 
who^  point. 

Now,  unless  there  is  any  other  point  in  connexion 
with  the  general  argument  that  the  Commissioners 
desire  me  to  deal  with,  I  have  done  with  the  general 
case.  1  pass  now  to  the  second  head.  I  aobmit  that  I 
have  established  that  it  is  not  possiblo  to  count  upon 
any  increase  of  water  to  be  drawn  from  the  chalk, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  do  do  so  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bfercoma  and  at  the  expense  therefore  of  the 
water  which  is  otherwise  flowing  into  the  New  Biver 
and  Bast  London  systems  quite  a.part  from  the 
injury  which  it  is  doing  Hertfordshire  whioh,  of  course, 
is  Uie  motive  of  our  being  here,  bat  ia  not  the  reason 
whioh  would  aftect  the  Commission,  that  ia  to  say,  you 
have  not  got  an  inexhaustible  snpply  jrom  the  chalk, 
on  the  contrary,  you  have  exhausted  your  avaiUble 
supply  from  the  chalk,  and  no  more  can  be  drawn. 

The  only  observation  I  can  add  to  what  I  have  said 
on  the  general  topic  is  this  :  that  the  water  compaoiea. 
I  understand,  so  far  agree  to  this  that  they  have 
never  made  any  jiroposal— though  they  have  not 
bound  themselves  not  to  do  so — they  have  never 
made  any  proposal  to  take  more  thfca  a  very  small 
additional  qnanciiy.  They  have  already  taken  as 
much  as  30  millions,  and  I  think  in  none  of  the 
tables  handed  in  to  your  Lordship  have  they  suggestwl 
more  than  40  million  gallons  to  be  taken  from  the 
chalk.  Therefore  thoy  practically  concede  that  there 
is  not  a  lowe  increase  possible,  but  that  increase- 
though  it  will  be  of  very  little  service  to  them,  the 
5  or  10  or  IS  million  gallons  more,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  l>e  of  very  little  service  to  Uiem  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Jjondon  water  supply  —  may  be  a  very 
serious  injury  to  the  interests  of  Hertfordshire,  and  it 
is  on  that  ground  that  I  say  that  if  we  ore  right  in  our 
general  theory  it  is  not  asking  a  great  deal  to  say. 
Now  do  not  take  any  more  from  the  chalk,  because  they 
admit  themselves  that  there  is  only  a  very  little  more 
that  they  can  safely  cake. 

Of  course,  1  ought  to  add  that  the  London  County 
Council  expert,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  soems  to  be 
entirely  in  agreement  with  na  as  to  that.  At  Qoestion 
9,999,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  said  this  in  answer  to  your 
Lordship:  "(Q.)  As  to  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  you 
'*  have  made  no  anggestion.IthinkP—U.)  With  regard 
"  to  Hertf(»rdsfaire,  the  wells  in  the  Lea  Valley  appear  to 
*'  have  reached  a  limit,  wo  gather  that  from  the  recent 
"  applicadonof  the  New  Eiver  Company  to  Parliament 
"  fw  further  auppliefl  from  the  Thames.  If  it  would 
"  satisfy  the  Herttordahue  authority,  an  agreement 
"  could  be  come  to  that  beyond  a  certain  stipulated 
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"  qoanMtr  of  water,  no  more  water  should  be  taken 
"  from  Hertfordahire.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that 
"  would  meet  the  objections  of  Hertfordshire."  He 
aaid  so  on  other  oocasions,  I  believe.  If  your  Lordship 
careB,  I  can  look  np  the  quotations.  There  is  no  doubt 
ibat  his  evidence  and  the  attitude  of  the  counsel  for 
the  London  County  Council — think  your  I^ordship 
will  bear  me  out  in  that  coucluBion— nave  been  that 
thej  agree  Bubatantially  -with  the  Hertfordshire  oaso 
thsc  the  limit  of  safia  supply  from  the  Hertfordahire 
chalk  has  been  reached. 

Now  as  to  control.  lu  the  first  place  1  will  deal,  if 
I  may,  with  the  general  objection  that  yoar  Lordship 
iraa  good  enough  to  put  to  me  yesterday  about  the 
control,  in  n  minute,  but  I  will  first  state  the  kind  of 
thing  that  wo  suggest  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  Brst 
place  we  think  there  oaght  to  be  a  statutory  obligatiou 
on  the  companies  to  give  the  informfttion  whicii  the 
Balfour  Commission  reported  should  be  given.  I  notd 
noi  recite  it  again  to  your  Lordship,  it  has  been  recited 
[0  your  Lordship  and  the  Commission  ad  namenm,  but 
;:;enGraIly  speaking,  il  comes  to  a  record  of  the  effect 
of  their  pumping  operations,  and  the  amount  they  are 
taking  from  the  wells.  I  will  give  your  Lordship  a 
reference  to  the  paragraph  of  the  Commission,  that  is 
all.  It  is  the  Uhtter  part  of  paragraph  180,  I  think, 
which  is  the  material  ouc,  and  it  is  tu  be  found  on  the 
top  of  page  72  of  the  Keport.  That  is  as  to  information. 
Then,  as  to  change  of  law,  of  course,  your  Lordship 
only  has  to  deal  with  the  water  compuiies  here,  and 
therefore,  I  do  not  ask  your  Lordship  to  recommend  a 
general  change  of  the  law ;  bnt  we  aay  that  it  shculd 
be  made  illegal  for  any  of  the  water  companies  to 
sink  any  more  wells,  or  to  pump  any  more  water  than 
they  huTO  already  pumped  without  express  Parlia- 
mentary authority.  Tbat  sounds  a  very  startling 
proposition,  that  sounds  a  very  outrageous  interference 
with  private  rights  and  so  on,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  that 
great  defender  ol'  individual  liberty,  was  very  indignant 
al  the  suggestion.  But  I  do  not  think  it  really  is  so 
outrageous  when  you  come  to  look  at  it.  In  the  firet 
place,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  any  capital 
has  been  subscribed  to  the  water  companies  upon  the 
basis  of  their  being  allowed  to  sink  as  many  wells  ns 
they  like,  and  indeed,  they  themselves  say,  that  they  do 
DOt,  in  fact,  propose  to  take  any  largo  additional 
qaantity.  Therefore,  you  are  not  depriving  Uiem  of 
anything  -rery  serious  as  far  as  tb^  are  ooncemed, 
thoDgh  the  relief  to  Hertfordshire  would  be  a  very 
considerable  one.  Now,  not  only  is  that  so.  but  if  you 
look  at  the  present  stale  of  the  law,  speakint?  with  all 
respect,  I  do  nob  think  it  is  an  unreseonable  condition. 
You  have  this,  that  the  general  principle  has  been  laid 
down,  that  unquestionably,  there  is  no  property  in 
anderground  water,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  may  take 
as  maoh  water  out  of  your  gronnd  as  yon  like,  however 
iQQch  injury  it  may  do  to  your  neighbour,  without 
your  neighbour  having  any  remedy  against  it.  That 
is  really  what  it  comes  to.  You  may  not  pump  brine 
for  instance,  because  that  will  cause  a  .subsidence  to 
yoor  neighbour.  Yon  may  not  do  that,  though  there 
may  be  no  proi>erty  in  the  brioe,  and  there  is  no 
property  in  the  brine,  yet  you  may  not  do  it  so  08  to 
injure  your  neighbour.  Nor  may  yon  bring  water  on 
to  your  property  so  as  to  injure  yonr  neighbour.  You 
must  take  all  reasonable  oare,  Bylands  and  Fletcher 
decided,  as  your  Lordship  is  well  aware,  fehat  yon  are 
an  absolute  insurer.  If  you  choose  to  bring  a  large 
quantity  of  water  on  to  your  ^Aali,  you  do  it  at  your 
peril.  Therefore,  though  you  may  not  bring  wator  on 
yoar  land  so  as  to  injure  your  neighbour,  you  may 
take  water  as  much  as  you  like.  However,  that  does 
not  nppear  to  me  to  bo  a  very  jBOund  or  r'^asonablo 
condition  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  observed  tbat  of 
these  wells  of  the  varions  water  comptinies.  we  have 
had  it  admitted,  I  think,  every  nne  has  been  snnk 
without  any  spscial  statutory  authority.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  Farliument  having  said  you  can  go  and 
sink  that  well,  and  then  coming  and  saying  now,  you 
must  nob  pump  fi-om  it.  They  never  have  had  any 
special  statutory  authority  for  any  one  of  these  wells, 
bnt  they  have  done  it  under  their  general  authority. 
They  have  all,  T  thitik,  been  sunk,  except,  I  think,  tbe 
cnlwgement  of  the  White  Webb's  well—and  every  bit 
of  those  Trells  had  been  constructed  and  enlarged  befora 
the  existence  of  the  County  Couuoil— which  body  is 
the  first  body  that  has  been  in  a  position  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  county  at  loi'ge  on  questions  of  thui 
des  uription..  Alltheir  powers  were  acquired  necessarily 
behind  the  back,  if  I. may  put  it,  not  in  any  offensive 
way,  bat  necessarily  without  the  opposition  of  the 


county  of  Hertfordshire,  and  before  the  county  of 
Hertfordshire  had  any  corporate  existence  which  would 
have  enabled  it  to  oppose  their  proceeding,  and  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  the  capital  with  irhioh  these 
wells  have  been  made. 

{Chairman.)  Has  the  county  of  Hertford  ever  tried 
to  ascertain  whether  the  headiuga  in  these  different 
wells  have  been  driven  beyond  Ihe  limits  of  the  com- 
panies' Gurfaoo  rights. 

(Tjoi-d  Bobei-t  Cecil.)  I  am  ati-aid  they  never  have,  but 
it  would  be  an  ezoeediugly  dilGcalt  thing  to  ascertain. 

(Cliairman.)  On  on  action  of  trespass  aa  inspoLfeion 
would  bo  immediately  graiited. 

(Jjord  Robert  OeeU.)  Of  course  Uie  snggestioa  is  a 
very  valuable  one.  Wo  might  obtain  the  information, 
that  we  have  been  repeatedly  denied,  by  starting  an 
action  of  trespass.  Then  we  could  inspect  and  see  what 
they  were  actually  doing.  The  wator  companios  have 
hitherto  k^t  us  at  arms'  length,  and  they  always 
decline  to  give  us  any  information  at  all  as  to  wimt  they 
were  doing.  But  I  should  imagine  they  wonid  be  able 
— I'do  not  in  the  least  suspect  them  of  illegality  -that 
the^  have  not  in  fact  gone  beyond  their  actual 
limits. 

{Ghairman.)  Their  suiface  limits. 

(Lord  Bobert  Cecil.)  Yoor  Lordship's  question 
illustrates,  if  I  may  venture  to  sa^  so,  the  absurd 

posiiion  of  the  law.  If  thoy  went  an  inch  beyond  their 
sarfaceri^hts  we  would  be  able  to  stop  them  directly, 
whereas,  if  they  went  to  the  very  edge,  and  took  tho 
water  which'mast  necessarily  come  in  from  the  other 
side  you  certainly  could  not  stop  them.  I  have  said 
that  these  wells  have  been  made,  iu  a  sense,  behind  the 
back  of  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  it  is  not  a  very  unfair 
expression  when  you  look  at  tho  action  that  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  taken  quite  recently  in  amending 
their  Standing  Orders  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  county 
councils  to  appear  in  opposition  to  any  water  scheme 
which  the}'  think  will  bo  of  any  injury  U)  the  county  at 
large.  I  am  quoting  very  generally,  but  that  is  tho 
effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  Staiiding  Orders  that  haj< 
been  made.  That  has  been  for  some  years,  Ithiuk,  the 
Standing  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  year 
it  has  been  done  in  the  Hr>use  of  Lords.  Therefore,  yon 
have  it  that  each  House  of  Parliament  sDparately 
recognises  that  these  water  companies  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  injary  to  the  counties,  and  in  spite  of  the  wart 
of  property  in  underground  water,  thay  recognise  that 
pumping  operations  may  be  of  such  an  injury,  that  it 
IS  right  to  give  to  county  councils  a  Iocub  standi  against 
the  scheme,  though  the  two  Houses  of  Parliainenc 
acting  collectively,  and  as  a  legislature,  have  nut  yet 
thought  it  right  to  alter  the  lair  with  respect  to  under- 
ground water. 

Now,  I  put  before  the  Commission  the  substantive 
case  of  Hertfordshire,  both  as  to  the  general  theory  that 
no  increase  of  water  from  the  chalk  can  be  obtained, 
and  as  to  the  control.  I  have  only  two  classes  of 
observations  left  to  make,  and  they  will  be  shcrt.  Ln 
the  first  place,  we  have  to  deal  with  tho  observation 
which  fell  from  the  Commission  yesterday,  that  they 
felt  a  difficulty  in  recommending  a  oontrol,  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  upon  the  gronnd  that  it  is  not  tho  kind 
of  contrm  that  ihey  were  appointed  to  consider.  Now, 
of  oonrse,  tlmt  is  entirely  for  your  Lordship  and  your  . 
colleagues,  and  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  bo  respecti'nl 
for  me  to  say  more  than  a  word  about  it  With  the 
gieatest  possible  deference,  I  do  not  see  any  essential 
distinction  between  recommending  one  alteration  of  the 
law,  and  recommending  another.  Unquestionably  the 
reference  gives  you  power  £o  recommend  such  an 
alteration  n['  the  law  as  will  increase  tlic  control  of  the 
companies.  You  could  not  iiicrea.'-o  the  control  of 
the  companies,  individually,  without  recommending  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  I  should  i-CHpectfuUy  sabmit. 
that  whether  it  is  in  the  alteration  of  the  existing 
statutes,  or  an  alteration  of  the  rule  in  Chasemore  and 
Richards,  or  a  carrying  out  of  the  recommendationa  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  of  1892,  they  are  all  in  substance 
the  same  thing ;  but  I  say  I  do  nob  think  it  would  be 
respectful  for  me  to  argue  the  matter  at  length.  I 
merely  put  tiiat  view  before  yoor  lordship  for  your 
Lordship's  oonsideration.  The  onl^  thing  that  I  should 
very  humbly  veutara  to  suggest  is  this,  tbat  if  yonr 
Lordship  and  yonr  colleagues  are  of  opinion  that  this 
kind  of  control  is  not  substantially  within  the  reference 
to  your  Commission,  I  should  respectfully  ask  yoov 
Lordship  to  say  so.  so  that  it  may  not  afterwards  be 
said  tbat  the  Commission  h^ard  what  Hertfordshire  had 
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Mr.  got  to  say,  he&rd  them  ttrge  for  instance — to  take  the 
Pember.    clearest  case — that  paragraph  180  of  the  Balfonr  Com- 

  mission  shonld  be  made  obiigatory  on  the  companies, 

14MAr.*99.  and  that  having  heard  it  the  Commission  decided  not  to 
"  — ■  do  so.  Tonr  Lordship  will  see  in  a  moment  that  that 
might  have  the  effect  of  tlirowing  great  diflicnities 
in  onr  way  whenerer  we  came  befoi-e  another  tribunal 
when  we  were  urging  the  same  argument.  If  your 
Lordship  would  say  in  the  Report — if  I  may  say  so — 
titat  yon  had  considered  the  qnestion  and  without 
expmssing  any  opinion  npon  it  yon  did  not  think  it  was 
within  yoar  reference — that  would  be  a  different  matter 
4ltogethar,  and  we  shoqld  be  left  perfectly  free.  In  the 
came  way  with  regard  to  the  other  more  general 
(  bjecttion  that  has  been  taken  to  the  whole  line,  that  I 
liave  ventured  to  sabmib  to  yon  more  than  once  for 
Hertfordshire,  that  it  is  going  behind  the  back  of  the 
Balfonr  Oommission — I  do  not  mean  behind  the  back, 
but  behind  the  position  of  the  Balfonr  Commission — I 
quite  recognise  that  may  be  so.  That  is  a  view  that 
may  easily  be  taken.  J  think  that  a  certain  number  of 
new  facts  have  come  out  since  the  Report  of  that 
Commission,  which  might  enable  your  Lordship  to  take 
a  different  view  from  that  Commission,  but  if  your 
Lordship  thinks  not,  then  that  is  a  position  which  I 
cannot  reapectfolly  controvert.  1  would  say  then  in  the 
same  way  that  iJ:  your  Lordship  and  yotfr  coUeagaes 
think  that  yon  are  bound  to  accept  the  Balfour  Com- 
mission, and  bound  to  leave  things  exactly  as  thoy  were 
left  by  that  Beport*  then  I  should  ask  you  respectfully 
vo  say  Bo ;  to  say,  that  your  decision  not  to 
recommend  any  alteration  in  the  law,  and  not  to  decide 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  aTailable  future,  supply  from 
the  ohalk  was  come  to,  not  becanse  you  heara  aad 
disagreed  with  the  argument  put  forward  the  county 
of  Hertford,  but  because  you  thouKht  that  you  weru 
bound  to  follow  the  decision  of  tno  Balfour  Com- 
iiiisri(uit 

My  Lord.  I  have  only  to  thank  the  Commission  very 
mnch  for  the  patieuce  and  courtesy  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me,  I  hare  nothing  furrhcr  to  add, 
and  I  shall  leave  the  matter  in  your  Lordship's  hands. 

itr.  FEKSrai,  Q.O.t  called  lo  address  the  Commission. 

Hy  Iiord,  now  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  analysing 
this  evidence  ae  well  as  I  can  to  you,  may  I  say 
that  I  feel  in  doii^  it  I  shall  be  sure,  aa  it  were,  to 
seem  to  tell  the  Commission  a  great  deal  that  they 
know  of  their  own  knowled^  and  from  their  own 
attention  to  the  ease ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  of 
course  to  make  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  consecutive 
and  careful  analysu  of  the  evidence  without  doing 
l^t,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  accept  that  word  of 
apology,  in  case  you  feel  that  I  am  doing  that.  In  the 
next  place,  may  I  say  before  I  begin,  that  I  certainly 
feel  inclined  to  set  myself  vary  considerable  limits  in 
dealing  with  this  evidence,  because  I  admit,  and  indeed 
I  shonld  be  prepared  to  contend,  that  the  investigation 
has  strayed,  perhaps  inevitably,  a  good  deal  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  reference  to  yourselves.  It  is  per- 
fectly iutelligible  to  my  mind  how  this  has  come  about. 
'The  subject  with  which  you  have  had  to  deal  is  really 
interesting,  its  ramifications  are  almost  endless,  and 
one  is  eaeily  enticed  down  some  by*path  of  the  iuvesti- 
gation.  How  just  to  give  two  or  three  instances  of 
what  I  consider  topics  into  which  I  shall  nob  go,  at  all 
e7ents  at  any  length  or  more  tJian  veiy  inoi- 

dentally  at  all.  TTaike  such  a  thing,  for  instance,  as  on 
exact  comparison  of  the  rates  of  L^doa  with  Aie  rates 
charged  in  other  towns.  I  shonld  venture  to  say  that 
is  what  I  have  called  a  by-path.  Another  is  the  pre- 
sent statutory  regime  of  tne  Lea,  and  a  good  deal  of 
what  my  learned  friend.  Lord  Bobert  Cecil,  has  been 
very  carefully  putting  before  you;  and  the  relations 
between  the  Lea  Conservancy  and  the  water  ccmpanies. 
Both  of  those  I  consider  matters  which  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  consider  relevant  to  the  main 
reference  to  yourselves.  Another  is  the  subject  of 
which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  quinquennial  valuation  and  it's  effects  upon  the 
receipts  of  the  London  water  companies.  Those,  and 
a  good  many  other  topics,  it  may  be  necessary  for  loe 
just  to  allude  to  iu  connexion  with  others  that  I  think 
more  relevant,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  any  of 
th^  further  for  their  own  sakeH. 

If  you  had  had  the  whole  question  of  tho  water 
supply  of  London  referred  to  yourselves,  and  as  to 
what  the  general  policy  connected  with  it  in  the  future 
ought  to  be,  the  matter  would  have  been  very  different. 
It  seems  rather  inhnmui  to  suggest  it,  bub  some 


reasons  I  am  inclined  to  regret  that  you  had  not, 
because,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  elsewhere  more 
than  once,  I  should  hare  liked  that  the  water  com- 
panies shonld  liave  had  a  chance  of  making  their 
apologia  pro  vitA  $itd  which  they  never  had  really  a 
cbance  of  doing. 

In  1880  it  was  impossible,  because  they  had  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Hr.  Smith,  and  therefore  the 
months  of  their  oonn»el  were  more  or  less  tied.  Later 
on,  before  Sir  Matthew  White  Bidley,  we  were  not 
enabled  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
supply  given  to  London,  either  in  quantity  or  in 
quality  ;  and  I  think  only  very  incidentally  were  we 
allowed  to  discuss  the  question  of  purchase,  but 
certainly  the  others  we  were  not  allowed  to  diseiut 
at  all. 

Lastly,  when  before  Lord  Eathmore.Lord  Bathmore 
said  that  we  should  not  discuss  the  questtion  of  pnr- 
chatie  before  him  at  all.  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  chance  which  the  water  companies  ever  have  had 
of,  as  I  say,  making  their  own  apologia.  It  is  very 
muoh  restricted  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  of 
the  reference  to  you,  and  1  propose  now  to  turn  to  the 
conditions  of  that  reference,  hoping  that  in  limiting 
myself  to  the  analysts  I  propose  to  make  of  the  evi- 
dedoe,  on  the  one  band,  my  cliente  will  not  accnso  me 
of  any  lack  of  industry,  and,  ou  tho  oTher  hand,  neither 
you,  my  Lord,  nor  any  of  your  houonrable  colleagneB, 
will  accuse  me  of  any  want  of  sympathy  or  respert  for 
the  desire  they  have  bad  of  getting  infornuM^ion  through 
a  gr(ta,t  number  of  channels. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  main  heads  of  onr 
inquiry,  and  consequently  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
ought  to  follow  altogether  the  lines  of  your  reference. 
Without  reading  to  you  what  no  doubt  you  have  read 
and  thoroughly  digested  for  yoxirselves,  may  I  say  that 
I  should  translate  the  reference  to  this  OommiBsion 
into  the  following  shape.  First  yon  are  requested  to 
consider  whether  a  change  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  London  water  companies  is  desirable, 
having  regard  first  and  foremost  to  financial  considera- 
tions, and  secondly,  to  tho  present  and  prospective 
requirements  as  to  water  supply  withiu  tho  limits  of 
the  supply  of  the  companies.  Those  are  the  sab- 
divisions  of  tbo  first  branch  of  the  Inquiry  submitted 
to  you.  The  second  ia,  if  such  a  change  of  ownership 
and  management  is  to  take  place,  wbat  form  ia  it  to 
take  P  Is  there  to  be  one  new  w  ater  authoritv  or  several  ? 
Who  is  it,  or  who  are  they  to  be ;  and  what  are  to  be 
the  conditions  of  severance  of  waterworks  if  severance 
there  is  to  be  between  one  and  mora  anthorities ;  and 
thirdly,  if  the  answer  to  the  first,  nainely,  ia  there  to 
be  a  change  of  ownership  and  management  is  in  tlie 
negative,  then  is  any  future  control  of  the  companies, 
which  then  are  supposed  to  be  existent  needfal,  and, 
if  any,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  who  ought  to  be 
entrusted  with  it. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  fourth  head,  which  was 
the  pos3ibiiit7  of  inter-communication  and  connexion 
between  the  eight  systems  of  water  supply,  and  the 
conditions  of  that  and  the  legislation  necessary  to  giro 
effect  to  it,  but  that  I  take  it  yon  hare  dealt  with  in 
the  Report  you  have  already  made,  and,  therefore, 
1  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  that. 

I  cannot  help  also  saying  that  I  do  not  think  there  ia 
much  room  for  the  consideration  of  the  woes  of  Hert- 
fordshire which  have  been  so  carefully  put  before  yon 
hy  Lord  Bobert  Cecil. 

Of  course  it  might  be  held,  it  is  vei^  difficult  to  see 
how  the  connexion  comes  in,  but  I  can  just  conceive 
that  it  might  be  held,  that  amalgamation  or  confedera- 
tion of  the  water  companies,  if  possible,  might  be  a 
cheaper  thing  than  purchase,  and.  also,  I  can  just 
conceive  it  possible— and  I  thought  so  before  I  heard 
Lord  Robert's  almost  concluding  remarks — that  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  Hertfordshire,  if  there  are  any 
wrongs  at  all,  might  qualify  to  some  extent  the  needs 
of  London  by  withdrawing  from  it  a  certain  ^'O**?^^ 
of  its  estimated  future  supplies  from  the  chalk,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  a  very  small  matter,  as  Lord  Bobert 
has  pointed  out,  and  what  I  have  to  say  about  it  wul 
be  very  slight  indeed.  . 

To  pursue  what  I  am  more  careful  to  analyse,  jum 
let  me  say  that  it  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to  dissociate 
the  first  two  main  heads,  which  were,  first  of  alii  u 
there  to  be  a  change  of  ownership?  and  second:  u 
there  is  to  be  a  change  of  ownership,  what  form  is  it  w 
take  P  It  is  verjr  difflonlb  to  dissociate 
if  no  one  au&ority  were  recommendable  at  all,  that  is 
to  say,  if  neither  County  Oonnoil,  nor  a  repr^»«« 
body  upon  which  the  County  Gonnoil  would  hato  • 
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predomiiMtii^  influence,  nor  a  statatory  body  auch  as 
bid  been  BUggCBted,  which  should  not  attempt  to  be 
i«{«etentatiTe  at  all,  if  no  snch  anthority,  tWefOTe, 
vere  reoommendable,  and  physical  Borerance  were  also 
isexpedient,  or  well-nigh  impogeible,  &om  ite  cosli  and 
from  its  complication,  I  wonld  ea^,  what  thenP  So 
it  is  jery  difficult  indeed  to  dissociate  those  two  heads 
of  the  diflcnsHiou. 

Kow  in  discussing  the  financial  result  oE  pnrchaae, 
which,  after  all,  Bcems  to  me  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
reference  to  yonrselTeB,  the  first  qnestion  that  we 
oDght  to  set  ourselves  to  answer  is  :  If  you  purchase, 
vbat  would  you  be  buying  ?  And  that  that  is  tho 
primary  question,  T.  think,  is  evident  from  tbe  long  and 
the  ingeniona  and  argumentative  depositiona  of  the 
earlier  witnesses  for  the  County  Council,  Uessrs.  H.  L. 
Gripps,  Hayn  ard  and  Gonune.  Now  they  saw,  and  I 
see,  and  Z  bare  no  doubt  my  Lord  that  yon  see  also, 
that  there  are  three  matters  to  be  weighed.  First  of 
sll  the  legal  position  of  the  companies;  next  their 
income;  and  thirdly  the  stability  of  that  income.  Now 
I  think  I  can  andertake  to  say,  without  fear  of  much 
contradiction,  by  tbe  time  I  have  looked  into  tbe 
matter  a  little,  that  the  first,  namely,  the  legal  position 
of  the  companies  depends  on  statutes  that  are  fortu- 
nately very  easy  of  interpretation ;  the  second,  namely, 
ttteir  income,  is,  of  course,  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and 
Tery  easily  stated ;  and  the  third,  the  stabUity  of  that 
income,  depends  upon  causes  which  are  happily  very 
simple,  and  which  I  say,  at  the  oatset.  work  rather  for 
increase  than  for  decrease. 

Kow,  as  to  their  legal  position.  Here,  my  Lord,  I 
ventore  once  more  a  word  of  apology  and  almost  of 
entreaty— I  hope  that,  whatever  your  opinion  may  be 
upon  the  matter  at  the  moment,  even  if  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  that  it  agrees  with  mine,  it  will  not 
prevent  yon  from  allowing  me  to  ran  with  foir  rapidity 
through  the  Tarions  topics  connected  with  the  legal 
position  of  the  companies.  And  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  this  is  Ihe  first  occasion  upon  which  their 
legal  position  has  boon  systematically  attacked,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  it  is  an  occasion  on  which  it  is  due 
to  them  in  common  justice  that  it  should  be  as 
[lygtematically  and  completely  defended. 

Now  then,  for  their  Icjral  position.  In  dealing  with 
that  legal  pusition  I  assume,  and  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  assuming  it,  the  good  faith  of  Parliament.  The 
statates  of  the  companies,  which,  of  course,  are  the 
creatures  of  Parliament,  are  perpetual  in  form.  Under 
them  Parliament  has.  during  the  last,  I  was  going  to 
Bay  century,  but  certainly  I  may  say  during  the  last  half 
ceatory,  since  1852  from  time  to  time  not  only  authorised 
mi  encouraged,  but  I  think  I  am  justified  m  saying  on 
many  occasions  has  absolutely  enforced  very  large 
expenditure,  becanse  the  companies  have  been  forced 
Dpon  many  occasions  to  spend  very  large  sums  of  money 
in  works  which  were  not  directly  productive,  but  which 
modem  sanitary  science  and  knowledge  thought  it 
advisable  to  put  upon  them.  I  say  that  Parliament, 
daring  the  last  half  century  at  all  events  has  authorised 
and  encouraged  and  sometimes  enforced,  expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  17or  18  millions  of  money ; 
and  that  down  to  the  present  time ;  because  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  very  important  financial  Bills 
have  been  promoted  in  Parliament  by  nearly  all  the 
companies.  Now,  these  statutes — 1  do  not  hesitate  zo 
pat  it  as  high  as  this — are  tbe  expression  of  the  national 
Word  passed  to  the  undertakers  as  to  what  their  financial 
conditions  should  be  if  their  capital  were  embarked  in 
these  undertakings.  I  assume  that  that  national  word 
will  .not  be  broken,  and  I  assume  that  the  conditions 
whioh  have  been  so  expressed  will  neither  be  impaired 
nor  revoked. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  whose  eridenoe  I  am  about  to 
consider  have  endeavoured  to  explain  those  statates 
away,  and  these  conditions  away — to  explain  this  ex- 
pression of  what  I  call  the  national  word  away;  but 
the  whole  tlung  is  very  clear,  and  I  propose  to  deal 
with  it.  I  start  with  the  year  1852,  which  seems  to  mo 
the  OToper  epoch  to  start  with.  The  first  condition 
that  I  mention  is  one  with  whioh  you  are  now  all  very 
familiar — that  is  that  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Watei  • 
Works  Clauses  Act,  1847,  they  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
10  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  as  then  sanctioned,  and 
rabaequently  paid  up,  or  such  smaller  sum  as  in  any 
special  Act  of  the  companies  might  take  the  place  of  the 
10  per  cent,  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act.  The 
second  condition  is  that  their  charges,  in  order  to 
realise  that  income,  should  bo  made  by  way  of  certain 
specified  percentages  upon  the  rentals  from  time  to 
time  of  tne  houses  supplied ;  and  the  third  condition. 


no  less  clear  and  no  le8.8  vital  to  the  snocess  of  their 
undertakings  as  ao  constituted,  ia  that  no  ontsido 
pressure  ahoold  force  them  to  wnupete  one  with  the 

other. 

I  assert  that  these  statuifes  containing  these  conditions 
form  a  regolated  monopoly  iu  perpetuity  of  absolute 
completeness,  and  I  challenge  anybody  to  show  me  a 
flaw  in  it.   The  amount  of  money  compensation  in  the 
event  of  purchase,  and  the  financial  result  consequential 
on  purchase,  both  depend  so  essentially  on  this  position 
thac  I  thoronghly  understand  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  undermine  it.    Hr.  H.  L.  Cripps,  who  was 
the  first  witness,  devoted  himself  very  early  to  the 
exposition  of  a  theory  that  the  companies  were  liable  to 
competition,  and  tJiat  Parliament  had  always  sanctioned 
and  assumed  that  liability.   Now,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century  the  com- 
panies did  compete,  and  it  ia  perfectly  true  thftt  some 
of  them  half  ruined  one  another ;  hence  the  Boyal 
Commifision  upon  which,  I  think,  Ur.  Fremantle 
sat  as  chairman — the  Boyal  Commission  of  1821. 
Now,  Mr.  Cripps  altogether,  until  it  was  brought 
before  him,  ignored  the  terms  of  that  Beport,  which 
was  dead  against  competition  of  the  ordinary  character, 
as  Mr.  Littler  had  to  point  out  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  you  will  find  what  Mr.  Littler  said  on  the  matter 
under  question  100  of  the  Evidence,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  need  refer  to  the  words.   Now,  that  Commission  of 
1^1  bad  all  the  arrangement^  among  tbe  water  com- 
panies fully  before  it.   They  are  all  clearly  explained 
m  the  Appendix  to  which  Mr.  Hollamg  called  your 
attention  only  so  lately  as  yesterday.   They  are  all 
fully  explained  in  the  Appendix  to  that  Beport  on 
page  198,  and  they  were  alluded  to  in  the  Beport  of 
1821  as  measures  of  aelf-preservation,  and  they  were 
certainly  not  disapprored  1^  anyUiing  that  I  can  find 
in  that  Beport  of  1821.  And  what  seems  to  me  even 
far  stronger  tiiva  that  is  that  from  that  day  down  to 
this— a  matter  of  77  or  78  years— no  attempt  has  over 
been  made  to  do  away  with  them.   Now,  Mr.  Cripps, 
after  a  long  and  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  pomt, 
says  that  "Committees  of  1851  and  1852 cteliberacely 
**  conflrmed  tho  powers  of  competition  previously 
"  granted."   That  phrase  is  used  at  qnestion  iiSO* 
It  is  no  use  my  turning  to  tho  question,  because  I  have 
already  read  you  the  phrase  which  1  copied  from  it. 
Now  anybody,  who  had  not  the  misfortune  of  having 
become  an  expert  in  this  contest,  would  have  supposed 
that  in  using  the  phrase  "  Parliament  deliberating 
"  confirmed  the  powers  ol  competition  already  given, 
competition  from  outside  whs  meant.   It  should  be 
analysed  by  the  light  of  tho  statutes,  whica,  of  course, 
Mr.  Crippa  muss  have  read.    What  he  means  by  powers 
of  competition  already  given,  which  were  confirmed  in 
1851  and  1852,  really  means  only  tho  powers  of  the  com- 
ponies  -if  they  chose  to  compete  among  themsclvea. 
Now  we  all  know  what  the  legislation  of  1852  really 
was.    There  was  nono  in  1851.     It  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  1851  a  Bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  comp&hies  on  very  carefully 
elaborated  terms,  and  for  tho  settlement  of  their  rates 
according  to  a  revisable  schedulo,  which,  by-the*bye, 
was  never  filled  in.   A  vast  amount  of  evidence  was 
taken  ny  the  Committee  presided  over  in  that  year  by 
Sir  James  Graham.   But  no  report  was  ever  issued  by 
Sir  James  Graham.,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  as  I  think 
Mr.  Hollams  told  you  yesterday,  contented  himself, 
when  their  labours  came  to  an  end,  by  telling  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  5th  August,  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
move  that  the  evidence  which  they  had  taken  should 
be  printed.   He  told  Parliament  exactly  what  evidence 
was  complete ;  what  evidence  was  incomplete ;  and  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  do  more  than  recommend  you  to  print 
"  the  evidence.   I  cannot  give  you  any  opinion  that 
"  tbe  Committee  hare  formed  on^  tho  matter ;  and  all 
"  I  can  do  ia  to  ask  for  this  printing  of  the  evidence," 
because,  said  he,  "  it  would  be  conducive  to  the 
*'  formation  of  pnblic  opinion  upon  the  whole  subject 
'*  during  the  recess."    Well,  that  as  we  know  was 
done.   Lord  John  Bussell  went  out  of  oflloe  as  most  of 
us  recollect  very  early  I'n  tho  year  1852.  Meantime, 
Lord  Seymour,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  introduced  a  Bill  ttfhich  contained  no  provision 
whatever  for  amalgamatiau — that  is,  after  a  year's 
more  deliberation  had  been  given  to  tho  subject,  but 
it  did  contain  a  clause  as  to  the  rate  for  water  supplied 
to  houses  under  101.,  intending  no  doubt  to  fix  it,  but 
once  more  the  amount  of  that  rate  even  was  left  in 
blank.   The  Government  went  out  of  office,  as  I  say, 
in  February.    Lord  John  Manners  succeeded  Lord 
Se^onr  as  President  of  the  Bowd  of  Trade,  and  ha 
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got  the  Bill  which  his  predecessor  in  office  had  pro- 
moted referred  to  a  Select  Committee  on  the  express 
statement  in  the  House  that  the  GoTernment  did  not 
I4MaT.*99.  pledge  themselTCB  to  support  it.  It  was  referred  to  a 
— — »  Select  Committee  of  which  I  belieTe  Mr.  Beckett  was 
the  chairman;  so  also  were  a  namber  of  other  Bills 
introduced  by  the  companies — I  think  I  am  right  in 
Baying  introduced  by  six  or  seven  out  of  the  whole 
eight  companies.  I  think  Lambeth  and  Kent  were  the 
only  ones  that  were  not  in  Parliament,  all  the  other 
six  were.  The  Bill  of  the  late  Government  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Committee  by  the  late  Mr.  jQStice  Mellor 
who  at  that  time  was  at  the  Bar.  What  he  hhH  about 
rates  I  will  refer  to  later.  But  on  the  26th  April  he 
broneht  np  48  new  olausee  on  Tarioos  topics  with 
which  we  aro  uoi  now  conoerned,  and  the  very  first 
clause  that  he  brought  up  wtts  a  claa?e  which  relaced 
to  rhia  matter  of  competition. 

(Aitcr  a.6hort  ^Jooriunpni} . .  .  .. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  Uy  Lord,  I  hid  stated  that  the  Bill 
which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Government  which 
went  out  of  office  in  Febniar;^  1852  if  I  am!  right  in  the 
exact  date  was  put'forwarduhderthe  next  Government, 
they  not  undertaking  to  give  it  their  support.  Now 
on  this  question  of  competition  upon  which  I  was 
speaking  to  you  at  the  moment  wo  adjonrned,  let  me 
say  that  they  brought  up,  as  you'  have  already  heard,  a 
sheaf  of  clauses,  me  first  number  of  .which  I  see  is  18 
and  the  laat  of  which  is  63.   Bo  not  be  afraid  that  I  am 
going  to  trouble' you  with  any  of  these,  except  just  to 
mention  the  first,    dn  the  26th  April  Mr.. Mellor  who 
was  conducting  the  Bill  brought  up  all  these  clauses 
on  various  topics  with  which  as  1  say  we  are  not 
CDticerned,  but  the  very  first  of  them  doaltin  one  shape 
with  this  very  question  of  competition.   Ths  marginal 
note  of  ibfi  clause  would  not  lead  yon  to  think  so,  at 
first  sight  it  is  "each  company  are  bound  to  supply  the 
*'  who^  district  over  which  its  powetB  extend.'*  Now 
that,  of  oouTse,  would  have  been  competition,  because 
it  v:aa  perfectly  well  known  that,  at  all  events,  several  of 
the  companies  were  not  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
district  over  which  their  powers  extended';  on  the 
uutiirary  they  had  handed  over  the  execution  of  those 
powers    to    other   companies   whose   districts  were 
to  that  extent  intergecting  with  their  own.    Now  in 
proposing  it,  Mr.  Mellor,  as  I  think  Mr.  Hollams 
told  you  yesterday,  referred  to  the  history  of  the 
companies  sicce   1806,  thpir  early  internecine  com- 
petition,  and   their   subsequent   arrangements,  that 
Report  of  1821,  and  so  on.   Now  while  he  was  arguing 
in  defence  of  what  would  have  been  compulsory  com- 
petition, namely,  if  they  liad  been  bound  to  supply  the 
whole  of  iheir  Parliamentary  districts,  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Barrow,  he  was,  I  think,  interrupted 
him  and  said  '*  am  I  to  understand  you  to  mean  that 
**  every  inhabitant  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  say,  shall 
"  have  the  power  under  this  clanae  to  ask — that  meant 
"  to  compel — either  the  New  River  Company  or  the 
East  London  Company  to  send  a  pipe  to  his  house  ?  *' 
Whereupon  Mr.  Mellor  replied  in  a  longish  answer,  but 
which  was  in  the  afiirmative.    After  prolonged  argu- 
ment and  some  evidence,  the  Committee  deliberated, 
and  on  the  next  day,  the  27th  April,  they  gave  their 
decisiou  on  that  point  as  follows : — They  said  "  they 
•*  had  confined  the  district  to  that  which  was  already 
"  supplied    by   the    company  and  they  would  not 
"  include  that  which  might  be  contained  in  its  Act  of 
"  Parliament."    Kow  we  know  from   the  Acta  that 
were  jiassed  and  tho  form  that  declaration  took — t.!ie 
clause  of  couise  was  lost;  in  fact  tho  whule  of  this 
bundle  of  olauees  wan  lost — the  districts  were  as  I 
believed  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Hollams  has  roassured  ma  on 
the  matter,  all  left  unaltered;  bat  the  proviso  wo  have 
had  read  so  often  was  insei-ted  in  some  shape  or  another 
in  all  the  EillB.   The  original  distiduts  were  left 
unaltered,  the  districts  of  supply  were  left  unaltered 
and  that  is  why  there  is  a  poseibility  of  competition 
now,  otherwise  there  could  not  be.   But  they  were  left 
uiialtered  and  the  proviso  that  we  know  now  almost  by 
heart  I  suppose  was  introduced  into  all  the  Acts.  Now 
that  was  the  principle  enunciated  by  Parliament  in 
18&2,  after  the  question  had  been  before  it  in  two 
Sessions — before  Sir  James  Graham's  Committee  and 
before  Mr.  Freemantle's.  and  hud  been   considered  by 
two  Governments,  the  Government  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Governmrnt  (»F  Lord  Derby  and  had  beon 
thrashed  out  before  two  independent  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons.   The  whole  subject  of  competi- 
tion was  expunged  from  the  Pablio  Act  of  1852  which 


became  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  18S2;  but  the 
subsequent  form  of  the  clauses  in  the  Companies  Biiie 
is  what  we  all  know*  and  I  venture  to  say  it  is  quite 
intelligible  how  and  why  it  took  that  form.  The 
poMimlity  of  competition  between  the  compames  at 
their  own  wiah,  in  my  humble  judgment,  could  not  have 
been  prevented  without  invasion  of  their  individual 
rights.    It  could  only  have  been  stopped  by  the  lopping 
oifofpartof  the  di.stricts  of  the  companies;  and  that 
therefore  was  not  done,  because  that  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  the    parliamentary  contract  between  the 
nation,  ao  to  speak,  and  thode  who  had  found  the 
money.    That  was  not  therefore  done,  but  Parliament 
said  "I  will  not  prevent  you  competing  if  you  please." 
Tho  companies  were  left  free  to  commit  if  they  chose 
the  folly  of  earlier  days.   This  they  were  not  likely  to 
do,  and,  in  fact,  they  have  not  done  it,  but  they  were  and 
they  are  relieved  from  anything  like  pro.=i6iro  from 
without.   Except,  therefore,  from  a  development  of 
what  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  snicidal  or  murderoos 
mama  inter  te,  neither  from  within  nor  without  is 
tbcre  any  chanco  bf  competition,  and  neither  from 
within  nor  frota  without  have  they  been  attacked  (we 
are  now  in  1899)  for  47  vears.   The  Lambeth  and  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  may  seem  to  be,  and  they 
only  eeem  to  bo,  a  slight  exception.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  have  been  informed  that  the  maintenance  at 
the  low  Lambeth  rates  which  are  on  a  level  with  the 
Southwai'k  and  Vnuxhall  is  simply  the  maintenance  of 
a  very  old  siatm  quo  which  had  begun  long  before 
1852 — venr  old  Lambeth  rates,  which  in  consequence 
of  the  understanding  to  that  effect  the  company  not- 
withstanding their  powers  of  1S48,  have  iscver  raised. 
May  I  remind  yon,  once  more,  Lambeth  were  not  in 
Parliament  in  1852.   The  position,  therefore,  between 
them  Mid  the  Southwark  and  Yanxball  is  what  I  say 
it  wa«  and  is,  and  it  has  never  grown  or  siwecd— that 
is  the  point—it  has  never  grown  or  spi^oad,  and  it  hag 
provoked  no  imitation  elsewhere.   T^e  Croydon  ca«o 
18  clearly  not  a  case  of  competition,  it  was  stated  with 
perfect  frankness,  origmaily  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  who 
mudo  one  mistake,  and  only  one,  in  a  matter  ot 
fact,  for  which  he  made  the  amende  to  the  Croydon 
representative,  and  the  Croydon  representative  there- 
fore was  not  disposed  to  go  into  the  box  to  carry  it  any 
farther.    What  Mr.  Wilkins  said  was,  "  We  went 
"  down  to  that  low  rate,  not  for  the  purpoi«e  of  com- 
*'  poting  with  Croydon,  but  because  we  had  had  a  lot 
"  of  complaints  made  to  ua,  nominally  that  the  water 
"  supply  was  either  insufficient  in  quantity  or  bad  in 
"  quality.    Wo  know  perfectly  well  what  that  meant: 
"  that  it  did  not  really  mean  that  it  was  either  in- 
"  snffioient  or  inefficient  in  ouo  way  or  another,  but, 
"  it  meant  your  chargei  are  higher  than  tho  Croydon 
charges  are,  and  if  you  rednce  it  down  to  that  point, 
"  we  will  take  ^ho  water."   They  knew  that  was 
meant,  but  in  order  to  prove  that  was  meant,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  it  was  not  bad  water  that 
stood  in  the  w^ay,  which  was  far  more  essential  to 
them  than  tho  trifling  amount  per  annum  they  wonld 
make  by  the  supplies,  they  did,  in  parts  where  they 
could  compete  with  tho  Croydon  Corporation,  reduce 
down  to  the  Croydon  level,  not  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
say,  really  of  competition,  but  for  tho   purpose  of 
testing  the  fact  whether  it  was  difference  of  price  or 
difference  of  quality  which  prevented  the  suj>plies 
being  taken.    The  result  was  that  the  supplies  were 
immediately  taken.    Then  comes  forward  the  ropre- 
sentutive  of  Oroydon,  and  says,  very  naturally,  "Now 
"  look  bore,  let  us  understand  each  other,  if'you  will 
"  kcop  these  rates  down  to  that  level,  we  shall  not 
"  compete  uith  yon;  you  may  go  on  supnlying  where 
*'  yon  arc  hupplj  ing,  and  wo  will  not  trouble  you." 
And  they  said,  "  Very  well  then,  wo  will,"   That  is 
the  whole  stoiy.    That  is  not  competition.    But  if  it 
were,  I  should  not  cure  two  straws  about  it,  bocauso  ib 
would  be  merely  a  trumpery  instance  in  the  face  of  the 
broad  fart  that  for  4.7  years  these  eight  compaoies  hove 
remained  in  the  main  what  they  wore  stated  to  be  in 
1852,  a  thoroughly  well  established  and  well  regulated 
monopoly.   Now  I  say,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  oom- 
petition  from  without  goes,  their  monopoly  is  com- 
plete— absolntcly  complete — nothing  has  been  done  to 
militate  against  it  in  any  way  ;  and  I  should  -.ory 
much  like  to  know  what  arbitrator,  having  reviewed 
these  statutes,  and  tho  history,   would   reduce  the 
amount  oC  compen-sation  payable  to  any  ono  of  these 
companies  by  a  bl.  nuto  on  account  of  tho  danger  of 
domestic  competition. 

Now  it  might  well  be  urged,  I  think,  if  it  were 
necesnary,  that  the  idea  of  ctMupetttion  is  altogether 
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incompatible  with  a  UmitAtiou  of  dividends.  The 
oeccsaitj  for  limitation  of  diridendd  only  arisea  in 
consequence  oi'  monopoly.  It  is  one  safeguard  a^ainat 
extortion.  Oompetiiion  is  another,  and  it  is  a  different 
method  of  safef?iurd.  But  the  two  together  are  unneces- 
Bary;  and  I  do  not  know — of  course  I  cannot  imperil 
my  reputation  for  acenracy  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
HDch  mstance — all  I  can  eay  is,  1  do  not  know  of  an 
iostance  ia  which  they  hare  beon  conjointly  applied, 
it  senms  to  me  that  they  are  two  separate  roads  to  one 
result,  and  that  the  two  separate  roads  are  never  taken 
together.  Railways  have  been  always  open  to  oom- 
petition,  and  therefore  their  dividends  are  unlimited. 
Oxirs  are  limitod,  and  therefore  we  are  not  liable  to 
competition.  It  seems  to  me  those  are  two  ways  of 
pnttiiig  the  samo  argument  and  drawing  the  same 
inference. 

Gut  now  let  us  look  to  the  other  parts  of  our  armour 
in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  show  flaws.  These 
are  our  rates  and  our  capital,  ^ow,  the  common  sng- 
gesUon  of  the  three  ^^ntlemon  whose  evidence  I  am  more 
partictilarly  reviewmg  at  the  moment,  Mr.Oripps,  Hr. 
Gomme,  and  Mr.  Haward — and  I  will  add  Mr.  Dickin- 
son by-the-bye — expressed  in  variotu  forms,  and  sup- 
ported by  Tarions  argnmnnts  is  this  proposition :  that 
Farliameut  may  wellrevise  the  one,  that  is,  the  rates, 
and  reduce  the  other,  that  is,  the  capital.  Further,  if  I 
nndsrstand  them  aright,  in  any  arbitration  tho  arbitrator 
might  well  he  asked  to  consider  the  possibility  oi-  even 
the  probability  of  both  these  operations  on  the  part  of 
Faruament ;  to  estimate  in  fact  the  consequence  of  any 
such  operation  on  the  part  of  Parliament  in  money, 
which  seems  to  me  very  like  considering  it  done. 

(Otairman.)  And  more ;  they  have  put  in  their  clause 
that  the  arbitrator  may  deal  with  the  contentions  of 
the  parties  as  fully  and  effectnftlly  as  might  be  done  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

(Afr.  Vember.)  "By  Act  of  Parliament,  cjuite  so.  which 
is  practically  considering,  if  he  is  so  minded,  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  is  what  the3'  suggest  in  other  words  ; 
as  I  put  it,  very  like  considering  the  thing  as  done,  and 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  our  compensation  accordingly. 
Now,  on  this  just  let  me  first  notice  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Cripps.  Mr.  Cripps  a&ye,  at  Question  86,  that  all  the 
priucipal  powers  of  the  London  water  companies  were 
obtained  at  a  time~I  am  quoting  his  exact  words — 
when  there  was  no  municipal  authority  in  London. 
Now,  that  is  so  far  true  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  can 
accept  the  statement :  bat  to^  be  worth  anything  as  a 
suggestion — and  as  a  Bnggestion  of  course  it  is  partiksu- 
lariy  pregnant — ^he  must  show  that  there  wus  something 
special,  and  has  been  jtomething  special  all  along,  as  a 
consequence  of  ihat,  which  has  crept  into  the  legishition 
of  the  London  water  companies.  It  means  this  if  it 
means  anything:  there  was  nobody  to  look  after 
London;  Parliament  has  not  done  it;  and  these  com- 
panies have  bamboozled  Parliament,  and  they  have  got 
a  number  of  unusual  things.  Now,  I  yenture  to  say 
most  positively  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  any  Act  of  any  London  water  company.  The 
principle,  to  l)egin  with,  of  non-competition  is  common 
to  the  country  at  large.  Once  more,  I  am  not  going  to 
pledge  myself  to  say  that  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  where  you  will  not  find  competition,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it — such  an  instance  has  never  been 
brought  before  my  knowledge,  at  all  events.  That  is 
one  thin^.  The  principle  of  10  per  cent,  maximum 
dividend  is  also  common  to  the  country  at  large,  as  is 
proved  demonstratively  by  the  fact  that  it  finds  its 
place,  not  in  any  one  of  the  London  water  companiu' 
Bilk,  bnt  it  finds  ite  place  in  the  Waterworks  Clauses 
Oottsolidation  Act,  1847,  which  applies  to  the  country 
at  Ifli^.  Later  legislation,  it  is  perfectly  true,  has 
upon  many  occasions  only  allowed  7  per  cent,  after  a 
time  for  fresh  capital,  and  sometimes  even  less.  But 
then,  there  ha»  been  no  invasion  of  right  in  that, 
because  the  words  of  the  Waterworks  Clauties  Act  are — 
they  shall  have  IQ  per  cent,  upon  their  paid-up  capital  or 
BQoh  other  amount  of  dividend  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
special  Act.  And  that  leaves  it  open  to  Parliament  to 
»4ay  at  any  eubseqaent  time,  taking  into  consideration 
the  gradual  cessation  of  risk  in  this  undertaking ; 
taking  into  consideration  the  alteration  in  the  valne 
of  money,  we  say  7  per  cent,  is  enough  where  10  per 
cent.  WBU  only  enough  15  years  ago,  or  5  per  cent,  is 
enough  where  7  per  cent,  was  necessary  some  years 
ago.  Bo  that  there  is  no  invasion  of  rights  there.  And 
as  soon  aa  ever  the  idea  of  the  auoiion  clauses  was 
invented  by  some  ingenious  person,  London  was  made 
suhjeot  to  tlum  in  a  way,  I  believe,  which  no  other 


town  ever  wa?.  Wljere  then,  is  there  anything  whatever 
30  fat'ai  Ve  -hfeT^'^et  ^ewbich  s|^oii(r4  that  the  London 
water  iJohipaijiiAs;  in  cdnsAqu^nce  there  being  no 
mnnioipal  authorifey  in  Lqndoii  to  look  after,  the  interests  14UMr.'n. 
of  the  MeQropqlisj'gdt  anything  nnd^e  'or  unoBoal'in  ^ 
their  private 'Biln.  Kow.  I  de^  anyboc^  to  show  a 
single  particular  in  which  the  Londo;!  poTrars  ofnising 
capital  or  paying '  dividends  diSer  irom  those  of  the 
great  companies  which  have  existed  'in  the  provinces — 
difier,  thart  is  to  say,  in  favour  of  the  London  com- 
panies. I  defy  anybody'lu  do  it ;  and  I  throw  out  the 
challedge  openly.  So,  too,  with  their  methods  ot 
charge.  It  is  the  common  method'  throughout  -the 
country.  It  ia  that  pursued,  not  onjy  by  every  com- 
pany thronghout  the  country,  but  by  every  munioipality  ' 
that  is  a  purveyor  of  water  which  has  either  been 
pnrveyors  of  water  in  the  first  instance  or'  has 
bought  a  water  undertaking  from  a  company.  In 
amount  the  charges  are  not  dissimilar.  I  do  not' 
propose — I  started  by  saying  so— to  compare  these 
amounts  minutely  with  those  charged  elsewhere, 
because  I  oannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  it  bears 
n|Km  the  financial  aspects  of  purchase,  although  it 
mi^i  have,  something  to  do,  it  it  were  not  for  l^e 
amount  of  invasion  of  right  involved  in  eaiy  iteration 
of  it,  with  what  has  been  called  control.  *  I  may  aay 
at  the  same  time  that  I  say  I  am  not  going  into  tike 
matter,  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  fiivonrable  light 
thrown  upon  the  London  water  chiu*gee  by  that  interest- 
ing series  of  tables  which  werepntinbyMr.  ^wksley, 
interesting  no  donbt  as  I  say  they  would  have  be^ 
inatmctrre  if  you  had  bees  sitting  there  to  go  into  the 
whole  question  of  metropolitan  supply  and  tie  general 
policy  of  purchase  or  what  not.  Now,  my  Lord,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  I  have  to  say  is  on  this  point 
that  the  London  wai«r  legislation  has  been  absolutely 
normal,  that  it  contains  no  element  which  an  arbitrator 
with  tiie  freest  hand  ought  to  set  himself  to  rectify 
with  a  view  either  of  diminishing  our  capital  or  dis- 
paraging or  diminishing  our  income.  Oar  monopoly, 
our  right  to  certain  dividends  on  our  capital,  and  our  ' 
powers  of  charge,  are  all  factors  in  our  value.  They 
mnst  be  taken  as  they  are ;  iAuj  must  be  estimated  w 
they  are ;  they  must  be  bought  and  they  must  he  paid 
for,  if  there  is  to  be  pui'chaBe,  and  I  think  it  is  essential 
t^t  I  should  pat  uiat  forward  as  the  ground  upon 
which  this  purchase  has  got  to  be  made  before  we  benn 
to  discuaa  what  the  results  of  suoh  a  purchase  would  oe 
financially. 

Kow  let  us  examine— because  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should— some  of  the  special  pleas  vhtch  have  been 
put  forward  in  support  of  the  contrary  view.  It 
occurred  to  me  first  to  go  to  this  question  of  revision 
of  rates.  Now,  the  first  excuse  for  proposing  suoh  a 
thing  is,  that  Parliament  did  not  know  what  it  was 
doing  in  1852 — that  it  could  not  have  looked  forward 
to  the  growth  of  London  values.  Now,  did  it  not  ? 
Was  it  so  blind  ?  Had  Parliament  no  examples  before 
it ;  no  representative  cases  of  vast  increase  of  value  P 
May  I  ask  if  the  rental  value  of  London  had  been 
statict^  up  to  the  year  1852,  and  only  began  to  move 
upwards  afterwards  P  Have  what  we  may  call — as  I 
used  the  word  "  statical  "-—its  later  dynamics  been  a 
perfectly  new  manifestation?  To  take  one  instance, 
and  I  will  take  only  one,  had  there  been  no  transfor- 
mation, I  should  like  to  know,  in  the  annual  value  of 
the  site  of  Grosveiior  Square  since  the  Aajb  when  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  owner  married  Miss  Davis  P 
Parliament,  of  course,  knew  perfectly  well  that  in 
giving  these  rates,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rateable  valne 
of  property  from  time  to  time,  it  was  looking  forward 
to  an  era  of  expansion,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  building, 
but  also  in  value.  But,  says  Mr.  Oripps,  at  quescion 
364  and  in  the  following  questions — he  will  forgive  me, 
I  du^say  if  I  do  not  quote  his  exact  words ;  bnt  if  I 
give  the  substance  of  them  unfairly  he  or  those  who 
represent  him  can  snbsoquentW  set  me  ri^t.  He 
says,  in  effect,  "  You  deceived  Parliament ;  you  called 
"  your  rates  maxima ;  you  gave  everybody  to  under- 
'  *  stand  that  thoy  would  not  probably  be  charged,  and 
"  your  counsel,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wrangham,  said  so." 
If  you  will  recollect,  ho  quoted,  pretty  much  vn  axtenso, 
what  Serjeant  Wrangham  had  said.  Now,  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  you,  how  could  Mr.  Oripps  have  read 
the  discussiooB  of  1852 — and  I  am  oound  to  sup- 
pose he  had  read  them  all— -without  discovering 
what  I  pointed  out ;  and  here  I  will  cite  1£t.  Littler^ 
words  following  (^estion  372,  namely,  that  the  rates 
of  irhioh  Serjeant  Wrangham  was  talking  at  that 
time  never  passed  into  law  at  all;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  rates  that  he  proposed  were  vei; 
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Mr.  Beriotuly  ciit  down»  id  seriotiBly  that  the  company 
Pmber.    whose  particnlar  Bill  happened  to  be  before  Parliament 

-  .,  at  that  moment  asked  for  time  to  consider  whether 
14  Msr.'SS   they  would  take  their  Bill  at  all,  and  on  the  following 

-  morning  their  other  counsel,  Mr.  Serjeant  Beliasis, 
whom  some  of  us  remember,  came  into  the  room  and 
said:  "Since  the  Committee  adjourned,  as  you  may 
"  suppose  upon  so  serious  a  proposal  as  this,  the 
"  Chelsea  Company "  —  that  was  the  company  in 
question— "  have  given  the  proposal  their  most  serious 
"  and  careful  consideration.    It  is  plain,  no  doubt, 

that  it  iuTolves  " — I  am  leaving  out  a  good  deal, 
becauao  I  want  to  get  to  the  point — "a  serious  re- 
"  duction  upon  their  w^ter  rental.  The  question, 
"  therefore,  for  ub  to  consider  was  whether  the  re- 
"  duction  of  water  rental  was  such  as  wonld  endamage, 
*'  Interfere  with,  and  jeopardise  the  carrying  on  of  the 
"  new  works.  Accordingly,  we  took  the  simplest 
"  coorBe  we  could,  which  was  to  ask  Mr.  Simpson" — 
that  was  the  engineer —  "  the  plain  question,  not 

whether  he  liked  the  clause  yoo  proposed,  but 
"  whether  those  rates  being  determined  on  by  the 
**  Committee,  he  could  carry  on  his  -works,  and  Mr. 
*'  Simpson  has  answered  simply,  'I  can';  but  ho 
"  said.  '  I  shall  bave  no  margin.'  "  Away  go,  there- 
fore, all  ideas  of  maxima,  "  I  can  carry  out  the  works ; 
"  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  look  for  a  further 
"  income  by  the  extended  works  of  the  company  after 
"  the  new  supply  shall  have  been  broneht  in."  He 
says  he  can  do  it,  but  it  leaves  him  no  margin.  I  said 
then,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  that  is  the  clearest 
posasible  indication  that  they  must  charge  their  full 
rates — the  fnll  rates  whicl^  the  Committee  had  resolved 
that  they  should  have,  and  which  thwy  must  accept. 
Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  were  not  contented 
with  the  legislation  of  1852  on  so  plain  an  argument 
as  that,  which  ipsa  lucet  just  see  what  has  happened 
since. 

The  companies  have  been  in  Porliament  many  times 
over,  enormous  amounts  of  further  capital  havo  been 
sanctioned  without  any  attempt  to  alter  these  rates, 
although  it  wa«  perfectly  well  known  they  wer^ 
charging  the  full  rates.  There  is  a  suggestion  made 
that  it  would  be  no  wickedness  on  ttie  part  of  Parlia- 
ment  to  do  it — that  is  to  say,  to  alter  their  rates — ^to 
revise  them,  becanao  there  had  been  snob  a  thing  as 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act.  Anything  more 
fatuous  than  to  suppose  there  is  a  jiaraltel  between 
tl^  Bailway  and  Canal  Tj^ffic  Act  and  any  such  pro- 
posal as  this  I  cannot  conoeive.  There  it  was,  a  question 
of  policy.  The  companies  were  there  accused  oi  a  very 
definite  thing— they  were  accused  of  crippling  trade, 
and  injuring  themaelves  by  the  high  rates  which  they 
were  charging,  to  their  own  detriment  as  well  au  to 
that  of  the  trade  and  the  public.  It  was  a  beue^cent 
forcing  of  their  hands,  by  which,  as  a  motter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  think  any  of  them  lost.  Now  just  see  what  the 
result  of  that  is.  1'hey  were  very  careful— as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Popo.  reminds  me,  for  he  and  I  were  alt 
through  the  inquiry  before  Lord  Balfour  and  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle  —  not  to  diminish  the  companies' 
income.  Moreover,  recollect  this  —  and  this  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  touches  upon  the 
fact  of  the  limitation  of  our  dividend,  which  is  so 
serious  an  element  in  our  case — l^e  railway  oompanics' 
dividends  are  unlimited.  They  casi  recoup  themselves. 
Beviae  oar  capital,  and  how  arc  we  to  recoup  onr- 
aelvcs?  We  should  be  confined  still  to  the  statutory 
dividend  on  a  capital  which  might  be  quartered  or 
halved,  or  I  do  not  know  what.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  high  rates  of  the  railway  companies  did  not  stop 
trade  it  might  well  be  that  they  would  have  gone  on 
to  enable  the  companies  \a  eatit  unheard-of  dividends. 
It  mighi  well  be  ro.  Now,  that  cannot  bo  the  case 
with  no.  "Wo  are  limited  by  Parliament  to  10  per  cent., 
and  we  cannot  earn  unheard-of  dividends,  or  anything 
that  Parliament  did  not  intend  us  to  earn.  Parlia- 
mnnt  did  intend  uh  to  earn  the  10  per  cent. ;  and  the 
sooner  wc  earn  our  lU  per  cent.,  and  get  our  back 
dividends,  the  sooner  will  the  consumer  begin  to  benefit. 
Now,  suppose  this  quinquennial  Taluation,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  and  into  which  I  have  said  1  did 
not  intend  to  {^o  except  most  inGtdentaily»8uppose 
it  were  ever  so  profitable,  that  would  be  tho  only 
effect  of  it— namely,  it  wonld  hasten  the  day  when 
onr  rates  would  be  reduced.  And  that  is  why  I 
do  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  say  moreover  it  is  no  refu- 
tation of  what  I  am  saying  to  urge  that  Parliament 
mtklified  oar  rates  in  1852.  Now,  that  is  urged  by  Kr. 
CrippB  at  Question  418  4pd  in.  the  following  questions 
—I  giTO.^  reference  merely  because  I  like  to  make  it 


always  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  not  ertoneonsly 
citing  evidence  when  the  evidence  does  not  exist,  and 
only  exists  in  my  idea ;  you  will  find  it  there.  Now 
that  is  urged  as  a  sort  of  preoodent.  I  insist  that  that 
is  no  precedent  at  all.  That  was  pan  of  a  geneial 
arrangement.  The  companies  got  very  large  capital 
powers  in  1852,  with  large  chances  of  profit ;  they  got 
their  10  per  cent,  divicfend;  they  got  their  right  to 
back  dividends ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  they  got 
emancipation  from  enforced  competition — that  is,  com- 
petition which  would  result  from  pressure  from  without 
— without  themselves,  I  mean.  In  other  words,  they 
got  compensation  tor  what  may  liave  been  for  all  "l 
know — I  have  not  been  careful  to  look  into  the  matter 
— some  reduction  of  rate.  But,  now,  what  is  asked  for 
hei'e  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  simply  a  cancellation  or 
confisoatiou  of  right,  without  any  compensation  what- 
ever, uid  it  is  only  made  for  w»  express  purpose  of 
redui^ing  our  value  to  a  purchaser.  I  say  no  compen- 
sation, because  the  suggestion  that  we  are  to  be  paid 
if  we  are  not  bought  out,  by  what  I  think  two  or  three 
witnesses  were  good  enough  to  call  "A  new  lease  of 
life,"  seems  to  my  apprehension  rather  more  silly  than 
artful.  Where  is  the  room  for  the  phrase :  "  A  new 
leaso  of  life  "  ?  Onr  Acts  are  not  terminable,  our  con- 
cessions have  not  run  out.  If  it  were  so,  we  should 
liave  nothing  to  sell.  Besides,  the  phrase  is  immoral 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  use  it ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  mean  by  immoral.  They  do  not  mean  to  let  UB 
have  a  new  lease  of  life  in  that  sense.  They  do  not 
mean  to  let  us  go  on  interminably  if  they  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  who  hod  as  much  to  say  about 
"a  new  concession  "—for  that  was  another  of  the 
phrases — as  anybody  else,  said  something  to  which 
1  called  your  attention  at  the  time,  and  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  it  again.  It  is  at  Ques- 
tion 5438.  Now  I  say  that  that  language  of  his 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  You  said  to  him,  my 
Lord — but  somebody  called  your  attention  off  after 
you  had  asked  the  question,  before  you  eonld  hear  ,hia 
answer  '*  if  ^ou  could  get  all  this  from  Parliament, 
you  might  discard  pnronase-with  a  joyful  heart."  His 
answer  was  "  I  think  the  next  thing  would  be  to 
**  purchase  Uiem  at  the  value  which  they  would  then 
*'  bear."  Now,  Mr.  Dickinson  is  not  a  Rentleman  who 
jokes.  On  the  contrary  he  said  this  as  seriously  as  it 
was  possible  to  say  it ;  I  saw  that  yon  had  not  canght 
tho  answer,  so  I  ventured  to  say,  '*  I  do  not  think  you 
'*  caught  tliat  answer,  my  Loid.  Mr.  Dickinson  says 
"  the  next  thing  would  be  to  purchase  at  the  value  to 
"  which  they  wonld  be  reduced  "and  then  he  says: 
"  that  is  not  our  proposition,  our  proposition  is 
purchase  "  meaning  our  proposition  is  not  to  let  you 
alone,  but  that  is  what  he  distinctly  said — I  think  the 
"  next  thing  would  be  to  purchase  them  at  the  value 
"  which  they  would  theu  bear.*'  So  you  see  this 
proposed  revision  of  rates  or  capital — it  is  the  same 
thing  so  far  as  that  goes,  is  only  meant  with  a  view  to 
a  fatal  destruction  of  our  value,  and  means  simple 
confiscation  and  nothing  else.  Now  the  other  bead  of 
contention  with  a  view  to  a  reduction  in  the  selling 
value  is  of  course  the  revision  of  the  capital.  The 
rationale  of  that  is  also  equally  plain.  Of  course  those 
who  propose  it  know  perfectly  well  that  we  are  entitled 
to  lU  per  cent,  or  whatever  else  onr  rate  of  dividend 
may  ho  on  share  capital — on  our  paid-up  capital — that 
means  on  our  paid-up  capital  from  time  to  time. 

Now  Mr.  Gomme  distinguished  himself  upon  this 
topic,  and  I  see  that  you  asked  him  at  Question  3774 
whether  his  proposal  was  really  that  people— (th^ 
are  your  words  which  I  took  down ;  they  eipross  my 
own  idea  so  thoroughly  that  you  will  forgive  me  for 
quoting  them)- — who  bad  had  10  per  cent,  on  a  certain 
capital  were  to  have  that  capital  reduced  with  a 
proportional  reduction  of  income.  That  was  your 
question  to  him,  now  what  is  his  answer?  It  is  as 
emphatic  as  it  was  naive.  Ho  said  "  every  investor 
"  in  a  company  mast  invest  subject  to  the  chances  of  a 
"  change  in  the  law,  as  well  as  other  risks."  That  i>i 
his  answer.  Now  is  it  possible  that  any  man  with  the 
ordinary  degree  of  intelligence,  which  I  know 
Mr.  Gomme  possesses,  coutd  forget  for  a  moment  that 
the  change  in  the  law  such  as  ho  was  suggesting  ought 
to  mean  a  general  change  in  the  law  to  which  lUl 
oitizens  must  sabmit,  or  all  citizens  in  a  certain 
condition.  Bat  a  special  change  affecticg  individual 
persons  or  individual  companies  only — and  only  made 
to  rescind  or  vary  private  Acts,  which  would  not  be 
improperly  described  as  contracts  in  the  form  of 
Statutes  made  between  Parliament  and  certain 
investors  risking  capit^  in  ventures  which  were  nut 
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only  of  (wmmeroiAl  vulae  to  themselves,  bat  of  pablio 
interest  and  imporlonce— is  a  perFecblj  different  tbing. 
If  I  suspected  bLt.  Gomme  of  boing  unable  to  see  the 
moral  element  which  underlies  sudi  a  suggestion  as 
that  of  bis,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  should  consider  that 
he  would  not  be  fit  to  diBcuBs  this  snt^ect  at  all ;  and 
I  am  quite  confidant  that  he  is. 

{Ohaiman.)  What  was  the  reference  to  that  answer 
of  Mr.  Gomme? 

{Ui:  Pember.)  QueBtion  3774.  And  to  show  that 
that,  was  h'n  real  intention,  and  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  see  thi  wickedness  cf  confiscation  in  itself, 
notice  that  he  had   previouslj  said   a  very  few 

rgea  parlier  in  answer  to  a  question  which  again, 
Ihisk,  my  Lord,  you  asked  him,  and  wbich  had 
put  the  aati-confiscation  argument— it  is  question 
3721— he  is  driven  into  a  corner,  and  he  says :  *'  T 
"  BQggest  that  the  capital  of  a  water  company  is  not 
"  saored."  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  any  capital  of  any 
company,  or  of  any  private  person,  is  Bacred;  bnt  it  is 
GO  near  being  sacrea  that  society,  so  long  a»  it  is  con- 
■tituted  on  tho  basis  which  I  am  happy  to  say  English 
Bociety  is,  baa  declined  to  consider  the  question  of 
Epoiialion.  Kow,  the  first  form  of  Mr.  Gomme's 
Buggesl'ion  was  that  obsolote  capital  should  be  written 
off.  There  again,  if  I  moy  be  exoused  for  quoting 
members  of  the  Commission  themselros,  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  rery  weH  answered  by  your  honourable 
[!olleaguo,  Mr.  Lewis,  at  qnestioa  3772  I  will  not  trouble 
yon  with  reading  the  wholo  of  the  words.  Mr.  Lewis 
recolleclfi  them,  no  doubt,  and  can  help  yuu  if  I  am 
wrong.  Mr.  Lewis  points  out  that  if  you  pursued  this 
to  the  utmost  limit,  no  company  could  lire;  there 
woald  be  the  g^reatest  difficulty  in  declaring  any 
dividend  ut  all ;  capital  would  disappear  under  it. 
New,  going  to  railways  again,  look  at  the  enormous 
items  which  renewed  stations,  renewed  platforms, 
deviations,  straightening  of  routes — I  do  not  mean 
potting  down  additional  lines — but  where  you  hare 
got  a  roate  which  is  40  miles  between  two  towns,  and 
you  reduce  it  to  30,  and  practically  for  all  ordinary 
tfaroQ^h  purpoees  discard  yoar  old  route  —  the 
stmigntening  of  the  route  representiug  railway  capital 
in  the  process  of  transmutation — there  a  very  largo 
eipenditare  indeed,  to  be  counted  by  n.illion8,  mutt 
have  been  absolutely  wiped  avray.  To  take  a  different 
inst&DCe,  oughi  the  Great  Western,  if  its  accounts  waro 
pioperly  treated,  to  expunge  from  their  books  all  the 
original  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  brond  gauge, 
maylaskr  Or,  if  yon  like  to  put  it  the  other  way, 
ought  tljey  to  add  nothing  to  their  oapital  account  for 
their  chaune  into  narrow  gouge,  which  cost  them,  I 
think,  two  or  three  luilUons. 

{Sir  John  Doi-i»gton.)  Where  would  the  eapitol  come 
from  for  the  new  works  P 

■  (3ff.  Pemficr-)  Quite  so.  What  Bhareholder,  for 
inetfuico,  who  bad  get  a  1,0001.  in  the  Great  Western, 
if  ho  were  told  that  his  share  capital  was  not  going 
to  be  increased  by  another  1,0001.,  in  order  to  make  the 
oarrow  gauge,  vonld  ever  hare  found  the  other  1 .000^  P 
Now,  let  us  tuTii  to  our  own  case.  Supposing  our 
capital  expend  ad  on  our  Thames  scheme  up  to  the  800 
million  g^lons  limit — on  which  we  shall  nave  some- 
thing to  say  presently.  Let  us  snppose  that.  Then  iet 
iw  imngine  the  nightmare  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
being  realised,  and  that  some  evil  day  we  are  driven 
off  to  Wales,  is  tho  whole  of  the  20  or  33  millions  of 
money  or  more  which  by  that  time  would  jjrobably 
have  been  expended,  and  which  would  be  attributable 
to  a  Thames  ScbeTie  alone — great  storage  reservoirs 
and  alt  the  rest  of  it,  filter  beds,  and  what  not — ^wonld 
all  that  hare  been  spent  upon  these  subsidenco 
reservoirs  and  goodness  knows  what,  all  pumping 
machinery,  buildjnps,  mains  into  our  own  district,  and 
BO  forth— would  all  these  have  to  bo  consid'jred  as 
non-oxistent  9  Then  notice  also  the  inherent  absurdity 
oE  the  whole  thing,  for  by  that  time  the  capital  would 
bare  become  two-thirds  loan  capital.  Iwonder  whether 
that  has  occurred  to  these  gentlemen,  ^^ould  you 
confiscate  tho  income  ariring,  may  I  ask,  from  loans  as 
Well  as  that  arising  f^om  shares  P  That  seems  a  little 
staggering.  But  how  could  you  distinguish,  may  I 
ask,  becween  the  two?  The  two  vrould  be  equally 
obsolete;  and  I  fail  myself  to  see  aoy  rsason  for  treat- 
ing the  loon  capitalist  better  than  the  liharc  capitalist, 
or,  rtttber,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  put  it,  for  treating  the 
Bharo  ^capitalist  worse  than  the  loaa  capitalist.  They 
each  of  them  hare  trusted  their  fortune,  so  far  as  they 
have  trusted  it,  to  the  same  investment,  though  in 
diiferent  fashioni.   Tho  one,  the  lender  says,  '*  I  prefer 
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*'  the  pre-prefereutiul  3  per  cdAt.  or2|per  cent,  tori 
'*  ])roforential  4  or  5  per  cent,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
"  risk,  or  still  more  to  a  7  per  cent,  or  n  10  per  cent. 
**  with  a  stilt  more  appreciable  amount  of  rislc."  But 
both  embark  their  money  in  the  same  undertaking,  and 
that  an  uudertaking,  as  I  have  tisid  before,  conceived 
in  the  public  interest;  and  I  fail,  therefore,  to  see  why 
one  should  be  treated  better  than  the  other.  Both  of 
them  would  have  equally  trusted  Parliament,  and  have 
equally  trusted  Parliament.  Why  should  the  Legia- 
lature,  by  whose  intervention  alone  I  insist  that  the 
robbery  could  be  effecccd,  say  that  the  one  wai;  fairer 
game  for  robbery  than  the  other  P  Why  should  either 
be  robbed  P  It  seems  to  me  it  was  expressly  to  guard 
against  the  chance  of  any  such  form  of  confiscation — of 
any  such  attempt  to  irterpret  the  contract  (for  tliat  is 
what  it  comes  to),  that  Parliament  said,  when  it 
limited  the  dividends,  that  they  shoold  be  paid  on  the 
paid-up  capital  of  the  companies.  It  was  expressly  to 
avoid  that.  Parliament  saw  that  if  our  dividends  were 
limited  hut  guaranteed,  the  capita  upon  which  those 
dividends  wei-e  secured  mast  bo  fixed  and  guaranteed 
also ;  and  that  is  wliy  it  used  tho  phrase  "  upon  the 
paid-up  capital  of  the  Company,"  which,  of  course, 
means  tho  capital  paid  up  from  time  bo  time.  Of 
course,  in  an  ordinary  partnership  it  does  not  matter 
two  straws  what  yon  write  off.  Writing  off  does  not 
diminish  tho  partnership  income  in  any  way. 

So  with  a  railway  company.  If  the  Loudon  and 
Sooth  Wostorn  were  to  halve  their  capital  to-morrow, 
tho  only  result  would  be  that  they  would  double  their 
dividend  on  what  remained.  But  tho  consequences  to 
a  company  whose  dividends  are  limit>od  are  of  course 
obrions,  and  I  say  that  Parliament  s^w  that  conse- 
quence— saw  how  obvious  it  was  and  how  disastrous, 
and  prevented  it  by  saying  you  shall  have  your  10  per 
cout.  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  company. 

Now,  recurring  once  more  to  the  suggestion  that  we 
onght  to  pay  for  a  new  lease  of  life,  1  say  you  wuuli  be 
giving  us  none  at  all.  As  I  said  Ijefore,  our  statutes 
are  framed  in  perpelnity.  It  is  uot  as  if  we  were 
asking  for  a  renewal  of  charters  that  had  expired,  for 
instance,  as  very  often  happens,  or  for  the  prolongaticD 
of  concessions  which  had  oomo  to  an  end,  which  hod 
mn  out.  And  may  I  also  remind  you  tiiat  if  yon  let  ns 
alone — if  you  had  tho  power  at  this  momeut,  not  only 
of  recommending,  but  of  saying  whether  we  should  be 
let  alone,  you  would  not  let  us  alone  for  our  onn  sakes  ; 
you  would  let  OS  alono  either  on  the  principle  of  bare 
justice,  or  else  you  would  let  u:i  alone  simply  and  solely 
necause  to  buy  ua  would  be  to  expose  London  to  a  great 
financial  disaster.  Now  why,  may  I  ask,  because  you 
doclino  to  expcs3  London  to  one  financial  disaster, 
should  you  force  u3  to  submit  to  another  p  Where  is 
the  logic  or  the  justice  in  that  ?  You  will  uot  forget- 
why  should  you — that  every  share  thst  has  been  bought 
and  sold  during  the  last  "j?  years  represents  capital  of 
tbe  company  which  bos  gone  to  build  up  tho  b-isinosB, 
and  which  for  tbe  time  Iwing  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  purchaser  with  all  its  rights  and  with  all  its  powers 
of  earning  dividends  either  back  or  forward,  and,  of 
course,  at  a  price  which  bears  the  closest  relation  to 
that  fact,  liow  it  bos  been  transferred  to  innocent 
holders  for  value,  and  I  have  always  understood  that  if 
there  is  ono  thing  that  the  law  of  Bngland  will  protect, 
it  is  the  innocent  holder  for  value.  May  I  also — -though 
I  admit  it  is  a  plea  rather  of  the  pathetic  order — say 
that  as  A  matter  of  fact  these  shares  are  mostly  held  by 
oumpnratively  small  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  also, 
tbore  is  very  little  capital  that  could  be  called  obsolete 
— nothing  likj  the  amount  of  capital  that  could  be 
called  obsolete  either  in  a  trading  company  or  in  a  rail- 
way. There  ts  very  little  that  has  disappeared.  Just 
let  me  think.  Rsservoira  do  not  become  obsolete. 
Land,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  enormously  in  value. 
Engines  and  mains  do  wear  out,  but  as  you  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again,  and  I  trust  yon  will  uot  forget 
it,  those  engines  and  mains  are  renewed  out  ofrevenne, 
except  such  portions  as  upon  renewal  represent  increase 
of  ^wer  and  size,  and  those  arc  partially  charged  to 
capital  acconnt,  and  those  only. 

Now,  as  to  the  change  of  intake— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tiiat  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  called  obsolete  at  all 

 the  old  intakes,  however,  recollect,  were  sanctioned 

by  Parliament.  The  changes  to  the  new  ones  were 
recognised  at  a  very  early  period  as  springing  from 
necessity  and  from  no  fault  of  tho  companies  whatever. 
But  why  should  one  go  on  arguing  about  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  proposal  as  this,  when  the  principle 
that  underlies  It  is  so  unsound,  and  what  I  ventured 
to  go  tiiB  length  of  calling  bo  ixnmonl* 
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CoiiBcionp,  I  daresay,  of  their  weakness  on  this  point 
of  prinoiulo  on  this  qncstion  uf  revision  of  rapitat,  the 
Iiondon  Cunnty  Connoil  wttnessos  snggosted — or  one  of 
them  at  all  events — certainmatters  of  condnct  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  which  they  thoaghtwould  fnatify 
the  procpRS.  Mr.  Haward,  at  question  2258,  started  the 
idea  and  pnt  in  a  table.  It  is  all  rcry  well  to  say  now 
that  ho  made  ro  accusation  against  the  companies ;  I 
mu!tt  take  leave  to  ^ay  that  the  accusation  was  made  in 
snch  set  trrras  that  I  ct-nld  not  help  saying  at  the  time 
— and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  otherwise  now  as  it 
was  originally  abuped — that  it  was  nothing  else  than  a 
charge  of  fraud.  1  was  rather  taken  to  task  for  having 
said  BO,  Imt  I  am  sorry  to  Bt»y  I  felt  it  and  1  still  feel  it. 
However,  I  was  rather  forgetting  thiit  there  was  one 
thing  liefore  wo  come  to  that  which  I  have  called  a 
matter  of  fraud.  Mr.  Ilaward  led  olf  with  a  table,  pnt 
in  at  question  22G8,  in  which  he  said  that  he  eatimatos 
that  prcmioms  to  the  extent  of  1,B35,000I.  hod  what  be 
eallou  Rono  into  tho  pockets  of  the  stwroholders  since 
1872.  Suppoao  they  have.  What  thenP  They  Were 
taken  perfectly  legally.  May  I  ask,  ore  tho  share- 
holders cf  to-day  to  be  mulcted  because  their  pre- 
decessors did  something  that  was  perfectly  legal  25 

J'ears  agoP  That  seems  to  me  to  be  very  curious 
ogio.  Bnt  of  course  that  is  all  over  now,  as  we  all 
know.  And  I  notice  that  Mr.  Haward,  at  question  2293, 
when  asked  if  he  can  suggest  anything  better  than  the 

E resent  modem  method  of  raising  capital,  admits  that 
6  cftnnot,  and  I  do  not  see  how  ne  could.  The  troth 
is — and  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  financial  aspects 
of  purchase — that  the  cheapest  way  of  trading  is  to 
trade  with  borrowed  money  if  yon  have  got  a  really 
good  concern.  That  would  be  true,  even  without 
auction  clauses,  but  with  auction  clauses  it  is  doubly 
and  trebly  trne.  It  is  akn  true  that  it  strengthens — 
and  that  id  something  for  my  case— Che  position  of  tho 
10  per  cent.,  or  the  7  per  cent.,  or  the  4  per  cent.,  or 
£  per  cent  preference  shareholders,  because  the  capital 
of^  the  shareholders  grows  smaller  and  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  and  that  is  a  great 
seoari^  to  him.  Of  conriie,  that  is  on  the  supposition 
that  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  loan  capital  fructiftes;- 
that  it  is  capital  which  will  bring  m  profit.  Now, 
akin  to  that  claim — for  a  claim  I  suppose  uuderlioa  the 
statement,  or  else  his  statement  is  really  barren  and 
moans  nothing — a  claim  in  respect  of  getting  something 
for  the  1,835,000/.,  which  he  says  has  gone  into  oar 
pockets,  is  a  claim  for  getting  rid  of,  or  limiting  Terr 
seriously  the  back  dividends  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
Mr.  Haward  i^eems  to  consider  it  a  grievance  that  the 
companies  claimed,  and  that  Hr.  .  Smith,  in  1880, 
gave  them  somethingr  very  considerable  in  respect  of 
the  claim  for  back  dividends.  Nov,  I  am  not  going  to 
discusri  Mr.  Smith.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Haward  thought  it  worth  while 
to  waste  some  five  pages  of  his  evidence — and  therefore 
a  proportionate  amount  of  your  time— on  a  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  New  River  Company  really  ever  "did 
claim  15  millions  for  back  dividends,  or  whether  they 
did  not.  I  do  not  care  two  straws  what  they  did. 
Mr.  Smith  was  perfectly  right  to  give  somethiDg  for 
back  dividends.  But  whether  his  figure  was  right  or 
wrong,  1  must  be  excused  for  saying  I  do  not  think  it 
IS  in  the  least  degree  material  to  this  issue.  The  back 
dividends  represent  a  right,  on  the  faith  of  which, 
among  other  privileges  and  rights,  the  capital  was 
subscribed,  and  I  say  that  the  companies  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  that  right,  and  it  most  be  paid  for. 
Now,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Bairard  olatmst  at  questions 
2400  to  3403,  to  restrict  the  back  dividends  to  six 
years.  Why,  may  I  ask,  to  six  years  rather  thw  any 
other  tormP  Then  he  says  Sir  William  Harconrt 
recommended  it.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  William 
Harconrt  did  no  such  thing.  He  only  referred  in  the 
most  general  terms  to  the  manner  in  whicli  thn  gas 
companies  had  been  generally  dealt  with,  as  affording 
a  method  by  which  such  a  state  of  thir.gs  as  he  had 
been  suggesting  might  be  dealt  with  again  with  tho 
water  companies.  1  do  not  think  Sir  William  Harconrt 
was  limiting  his  mind  probably  at  the  moment  merely 
to  tho  question  of  limitation  of  back  dividends  to  6  per 
cent.,  because  nobody  oould  have  known  bettor  than  lie 
that  that  one  matter  was  something  which  Hxe  gas 
companies  cert^iinly  had  to  submit  to,  bat  wus  only 
one  clement  in  a  very  largo  compromise,  probably 
it  was  I  heir  full  value,  but  at  nit  evonta  it  was  only  one 
clement  in  a  very  large  compromise,  which  resulted  in 
lht'  Gns  Act  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  ii  ade.  Bnt 
afl^r  all  if  he  had  saggested  this  limitation.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shonld  veryjouch  care.  I  should  like  to 


profess  publicly  my  great  respect  and  regard  for  Sir 
William  Harnourt ;  bnt  after  alt  he  is  bnt  a  man,  and  I 
am  not  perfectly  oertaiu  that  eiAer  k^o  or  jostide  will 
die  with  him.  Bnt  it  is  worth  while  'to  remember  all 
that  the  gas  companies  did  get  in  retiun  for  the 
sanendor  of  the  back  dividends. 

Now,  onco  more,  I  am  liot  going  to  road  it  all  to 
you  becanse  it  wonid  lengthen'  what  I  have  to  say  so 
much — but  you  will  find  all  that  Ihey  did  get  at 
question  2401,  which  shows  what  a  totally  different 
operation  it  was  under  which  as  a  part  of  an  arrange- 
ment this  six  years  back  dividends  limit  was  ma!ae. 
Of  couno,  amongst  other  things,  as  I  heard  Mr.  HoU 
lams  say,  they  got  their  monopoly ;  they  got  their 
districting ;  they  got  all  sorts  of  things.  Bnt  as  I 
say  I  do  not  want  to  be  tempted  into  reuling  the  long 
list  of  what  they  did  got,  boiauso  you  will  find  it  in 
the  evidenoe  l)efore  yon.  But  Mr.  Haward  calmly 
suggests  that  the  companies  shonld  bo  limited  to  six 
yearfa  ur  else  at  question  2316,  he  suggests  calmly 
that  they  should  be  made  to  set  off  back  dividends — 
that  is  so  fann^ — against  the  premiums  which  iheir 
ancestors  or  Uieir  predecessors  in  title  had  leffitimately 
receivad  throl^;h  .tJie  raising  of  their  osfiitaVby  means 
of  shares  at  par.  He  saj^s  he  puts  down  ttioee  back 
dividends,  on  what  he  is  good  enoagh  to  call  the 
assumed  legal  position  at  5,732,0001.  odd,  tiie  sum  for 
premiums  received  which  he  would  set  against  them, 
he  gave,  as  I  said  before,  at  1,835,0001.,  that  is  one* 
third  of  the  amount,  forgetting  that  not  one  single 
shilling  of  this^  1,835,0001.  has  passed  into  the  pockets 

Erobably  of  any  existing  shareholder  at  this  moment, 
ut  on  the  other  hand  they  paid  for  their  shares  at  a 
price  which  represents  the  present  value,  and  the 
pi-ospective  value,  and  the  chance  therefore  of  getting 
the  back  dividends.  Lastly,  his  principle  seems  to  be 
that  tho  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  one  legal  privilege, 
even  supposing  that  the  shareholders  would  be  of  the 
same  generation^  which  they  are  not,  ought  to  prohibit 
them  from  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  another.  It 
cornea  to  this,  that  if  I  happen  to  have  an  estate  culled 
Whiteaore,  tbat  gives  yon  an  excuse  for  taking  away 
another  estate  of  mine  called  Blaokatn^  from  me. 

Now,  Mr.  Gomme,  is  the  great  apostle  of  the  revision 
of  capital  and  the  first  thing  he  ioo?  is  to  search  for  a 
precedent.  He  says  he  finds  it  for  you  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  1852.  He  does  no  such  thing.  Parliament  did 
revise  the  capital,  but  not  in  the  srase  of  revaluing  it 
or  writing  it  off.  Hr.  Gomme  failed  utterly  to  show 
anything  of  that  kind.  He  was  asked  by  several  per- 
Rons,  myself  among  the  nnmber,  bnt  certainly  by  one 
or  two  of  your  cnlleagaes,  whether  be  could  show  any 
instance,  and  he  could  show  none.  In  a  very  few 
inatuicos  wh^  sama  had  been  questionably  added  to 
capital,  there  I  admit  Parliament  did  step  in  and 
exeiBQ  or  curtail  those  particular  items.  That  , is  all. 
He  began  with  the  New  River.  So  far  as -I  know,  the 
New  Birer  themselves,  named  a  sum  which  appears  in 
their  Act  of  1852,  as  their  capital  amount ;  bnt  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  amount  fixed  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them,  because  of  course  their  dividends  are 
unlimited.  Then  he  goes  to  Chelsea,  and  it  is  proved 
to  demonstration  that  the  Chelsea  Company  only 
claimed  3O4,00()i.,  I  think  it  was,  and  got  300,000/.— 
share  capatal  always  being  understood.  Mr.  Lee's 
evidence  is  quoted  which  substantiates  that.  It  is 
perfectly  tnio  that  the  company  in  considering  tho 
matter  with  Mr.  Leo  themselves,  a  year  beforduuid 
had  debated  whether  or  not  they  should  aek  for  a 
larger  amount ;  but  Mr.  Loe  had  told  them  "  No,  I. 
**  think  that  the  fair  thing  for  you  to  do  ia  to  ask  for 
"  Z04i,mn.  "  J  and  they  got  it  all  except  tho  odd  4,0(>lH. 
in  shares.  Then  he  went  to  the  West  Uiddlesex,  an-1 1 
read  to  him,  or  read  to  you,  I  think,  the  preamble  of 
the  West  Middleiex  Act  of  that  year  in  which  they 
recite  in  their  preamble  that  theylwd  spent  500,0(HU.. 
and  upwards,  the?  pat  it,  and  they  got  5(K>,0lXt/.  share 
capital.  I  cannot  find  throughout  his  examination — 
and  I  have  looked  carefully  through  it — one  little  bit  of 
evidenoe  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  in  ISt^i 
Parliament  revalued  and  wrote  on*  any  of  the  capital  oi 
the  companies. 

{Gliairman.)  I  am  not  disposed  at  all  to  challenge 
that  statement,  Mr.  Pember,  but  I  must  any  I  was 
struck  in  the  evidence  of  1852  with  the  fact  that  the 
companies  tbemselves  revised  their  cajjital,  that  they 
struck  off  what  they  called  obsolete  works— a  good 
many  thousands. 

(Mr,Pemh*r.)  Ona  ortwo  of  them  did  nndonbtediy. 
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iOkairmtm.)  AvpumaAj  it  vaB  noi  Fwrliament  who 
did  it,  bnk  tlM^jr  did  TolnntarUy  what  Mr.  Oomme  wonts 
Btfv  done  oomimlsorily. 

(Jfr.  Pamfter.)  Quite  bo,  and  mind  you  if  yon  ask  me 
whether  I  think  they  are  night,  I  do  not.  Howorer, 
that  ia  neither  here  nor  there.  I  think  very  few 
qnUotio  acts  are  right  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They 
come  home  to  roont  like  your  onrgea,  to  a  dead  cer- 
Uinty.  But  I  fail  to  see  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
does  show  with  regard  to  the  East  London  a  number 
of  items  impropeny  charged  to  capital— and  some  of 
them  w«re  quite  ludicrouH,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit, 
because  it  blameti  nobody  that  is  alive  now.  A  number 
of  items  which  had  been  charged  to  capital  had  been 
^traok  ont,  and  those  instances  he  gives  yon  at  question 
3TO9»nd  the  snbsoqnent  qacBtions.  In  fact  he  shows  that 
Ptfiiament  did  for  the  East  London  what  I  believe 
kr.  Lee  reoommeuded  Ohelsea  to  do  for  themselves. 

(Chairmayu)  In  the  case  of  the  Blast  London  if  I 
recollert  rightly  it  was  back  dividends. 

(3lr.  Penler.)  Back  dividends  and  blunders.  I  think 
they  got  an  item  for  blundors,  all  sorts  of  things. 
However,  the  East  London  will  forgive  me  for  laughing 
at  them,  after  all  it  is  1^  Bast  London  of  50  years  ago 
ind  not  the  East  London  of  today,  who  would  no  more 
think  of  doing  such  a  thing  than  flying  ;  and  Mr.  Lee 
pnt  it  right.  After  all  I  do  not  think  it  was  Parliament 
did  it.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lee  did  it.  At  all  events  it 
wu  done,  but  those  were  items  improperly  charged  to 
rspiLal  and  they  were  not  items  whi<^  had  been 
properly  put  to  capital  and  which  Parliamfflit  said  yon 
muBt  now  strike  off.  I  say  there  is  no  tiaoe  of  the 
exponctiou  by  Parliament  in  1852  of  a  single  item  that 
htd  been  bond  fide  and  properlv  placed  in  the  oapital 
acoODut  of  the  oompany;  and  yon,  m^  Lord,  or 
Hr.  Lewis,  I  forget  which  it  was,  asked  him  to  point 
to  a  linglo  item  which  had  been  struck  out  of  oapital 
on  bho  ground  of  mere  obsoleteness  during  the  last  few 
yeais.  Of  course,  he  oould  not  do  it.  Bnt  instead  of 
that  he  straightway  proceeds  to  give  a  report  of  the 
auditor  under  the  Act  of  1871  of  a  number  of  items 
wliioh  had  been  improperly  proposed  to  be  applied  to 
capital  by  the  Grand  Junction  in  187(i.  That  is  a 
perfectly  different  matter  altogether,  and  if  they  did 
try  to  do  so  the  auditor  was  perfectly  right  to  interpose 

aud  atop  them. 

By-the-bye,  while  I  am  mentioning  the  Act  of  1871, 
it  is  observable  that  that  does  give  a  power  to  the 
aaditor  to  expunge  capital,  if  it  is  improperly  charged, 
bn'i  it  does  not  give  the  slightest  power  to  expunge 
capital  which  has  once  been  properly  charged— not 
the  slightest.  All  it  does  is  to  enable  you  ta  dew 
itm  oapital  accoant  from  itema  which  ought  nsrer 
to  have  been  there.  This  Act  of  1871,  therefore,  ia  a 
most  important  element  for  consideration,  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  most  important  stage  in  our  history,  and  as  a 
Tery  strong  article  80  to  speak  in  wr  oharter.  Parlia- 
meat  c*altt  not  have  passed  the  Act  of  1871,  which 
gave  those  great  powers  to  the  auditor,  without  having 
thoroughly  considered  what  the  legislation  of  1862  (oE 
which  it  is  really  an  amendment — an  emendation)  had 
doue.  It  is,  therefore,  in  itself  strong  evidence  of  a 
determination  of  Parliament  to  put  certain  limits  to 
itself  with  regard  to  the  legislation  cf  1852.  You  musb 
tftke  it  that  in  1871  Parliameut  was  satisfied  in  every 
point,  except  that  in  which  it  amended  it,  with  the  Act 
of  1852,  and  it  amended  it  by  the  Act  of  1871. 

{Chairman.)  Did  the  Act  of  1871  give  the  auditor  the 
slightest  power  to  review  the  oapit^  settlement  under 
the  Act  of  1852 1 

(Mr.  P*»i*e*-.l  Not  the  slightoat. 

iCkairman.)  Only  to  review  matters  that  had  been 
charged  to  capital  betwoca  186tf,  I  think  it  was,  and 
1871. 

[Mr.  Pember,)  I  thought  it  was  1864. 

{Mr.  De  Boek  Porter,)  Six  yoara  before  1872,  I  think  i 
was  it  not  P 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  What  was  in  my  mind  was  that  it 
varied.  There  was  a  schedule  which  showed  the  yeor 
to  which  he  might  go  with  regartl  to  each  of  the  com- 
panies. For  instance,  the  New  Biver  he  made  go  back 
to  1866,  the  East  London  he  made  go  back  bo  18f)7,  the 
Sottthwark  and  Yanxhall  be  made  ko  bock  to  1867,  the 
West  Hiddleaex  to  1869,  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  to 
1869,  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  to  1864,  the  Grand 
Junction  to  1866,  and  the  Kent  to  1864. 

ifihairman.)  Yes ;  but  on  that,  between  1853  and 
1871,  thoe  had  been  additional  coital  powers  granted, 


I  snppose ;  and  of  course  there  came  a  question 
whether  the  amounts  ohargad  to  oapital  were  properly 
BO  charged. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  Quite  so. 

{Ohah-man.)  That  is  all  the  auditor  dealt  with. 

{Mr.  Pembm:)  Yea,  I  suppose  it  is  something  like  the 
expretaio  umus  being  the  exelusio  (Uteriua — I  suppose  X 
am  justified  in  saying  that  that  is  the  principle  upo>i 
which  I  am  speaking.  Parliament  refused  to  do  any- 
thing fhrther  than  that  in  1871,  or,  rather,  did  not 
think  it  right  to  do  anything  further.  It  gave  no 
power  to  the  arbitrator  even  to  review  oapital,  shown 
by  tiieir  laet  oapital  accounts ;  and  the  dates  which  I 
gave  are  ttiose  which  had  been  settled  by  Parliament 
itself  I  but  it  aud :  "  Ton  may  see  that  nothing  has 
**  be«i  properly  charged  to  capital  since  we  (Pkrlia- 
"  ment)  have  taken  care  of  it  down  to  tho  dates  t 
"  mentioned;  after  that  you  look  out  tiiat  they  do  not 
*'  do  anything  wrong.  We  are  satisfied  np  to  18tff, 
"  1868, 1864,  and  so  on."  Now.  I  say  that  that  is  a 
very  important  stage  in  our  charters,  so  to  speak. 

Then,  after  that,  Mr  Gromme  goes  to  those  matters 
which  I  think  I  may  now  affi^  to  puss  over  very 
lightly,  in  which  he  charges — and  that  is  what  I  alluded 
to  wMn  I  talked  about  fraud — certain  of  the  companies 
with  acts  which  were  improper,  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  woald  olaim  revision.   If  he  did  not  mean 
they  were  snch,  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have 
beeu  mentioned.   His  first  accusation  was  against  the 
Lambeth.    He  made  it  distinctly  in  set  terms,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  qnite  nnderstand  what  people  mean 
when  they  say  that  he  did  not  make  it  in  the  shape  of 
an  accusation.  Ifyon  turn  to  question  3792,  you  will  find 
it.   He  says  :  "  This  company,  the  Lambeth  Company, 
"  came  to  Parliament  in  18w,  and  at  that  time  their 
"  capital  expenditure  had  reaehed  313,1781.  Bt.  id., 
"  and  the  capital  declared  by  the  Act  of  1848,  aec- 
"  tion  12,  was  143,8001. ;  and  by  section  18,  mortgage, 
"  69,8801. ;  and  by  aection  19.  12,3201. ;  making  a  total 
"  of  226,000Z.,  instead  of  the  313,1781.,  whiohtho  com- 
"  pany  had  expended  np  to  that  date     Then  ever 
"  siuoe  that  date,  so  far  as  I  am  nblo  to  judge  bv  the 
"  pnblisbed  figures,  instead  of  bringing  forward  tho 
"  226,0002.,  the  capital  of  the  company,  the  313,178/. 
**  has  been  perpetually  brought  forward ;  the  rcauU 
"  being,  as  T  think,  judgiug  by  the  published  figures — 
**  subject  to  any  explanation  that  may  be  giveu— that, 
"  instead  of  the  226,0001.  being  included  in  the  capital, 
*'  313,1781.  was  included  in  the  capital."    Well,  a 
grosser  act  was  never  committed  by  any  company  if 
that  was  really  done.   He  repeats  that  statemont  in  tho 
summary  table  handed  in  at  question  3731.   As  far, 
therefore,  aa  I  can  formulate  bis  original  charge,  it 
was  this:  "You  said  in  1848  that  your  onpital  ex- 
"  penditnre  had  been  313,0002.  odd,  bub  after  having 
"  heard   your    statement.    Parliament    fixed  your 
"  capital   at  226,000i. ;   but    you   have  perpetually 
"  brought  forward  the  larger  amount."     1  asked 
him  to  make  this  out.    Well,  he  cannot  make  it 
out,  and   he  really  does   not  make  it  out.  IIo 
says  he  judges   by  pablished  figures,  whicli  put 
down  our  capital  at  the  present  moment  at  1,8-51,0001. 
Where  is  the  sequitur  between  that  faot  and  tho  fnut 
charged,  that  we  brought  up  313,00JI.  at  a  particular 
date  instead  of  226,0007.    I  asked  him  how  he  knows 
that  this  excess  item  is  in  that  amount  of  1,851,0002., 
and  his  only  intelligible  auswer  is  at  question  4353, 
and  this  IB  the  only  one  I  need  go  into,  so,  perhaps, 
I  may  jnst  as  well  turn  to  it.    I  asked  him  to  try 
and  point  it  out,  and  he  says :   *'  I  poinb  oat  that 
**  in  1848  the  expenditure  was  rotnrned  at  313,00(M." 
to  which  I  said :  **  Known — we  all  know  that,"  and  ho 
replied :  "  And  the  capital  by  tho  Act  of  that  year  was 
"  declared  at  22t!,000Z.    In  1856,  which  ia  the  next 
"  information  we  have  about  tho  capital  oxpendiraro 
"  of  this  Company,  the  expenditure  was  returned  at 
"  608,9851.,  and  the  capital  declared  by  the  Act  of  that 
"  year  was  504,6662.  —  still   below  the  authorised 
"  amount.   Tn  1867  the  expenditure  reached  8'i6.00'i2., 
*'  and  the  capital  dco'ared  by  tho  Act  of  1869  wns 
"  837,0002.,  gradually  creeping  up  to  the  capital  expen- 
"  ditnre.     In   1871    the   audited    expenditure  was 
"  933,0002,  and  the  capital  was  935,0002."   That  does 
not  express  much  to  my  mind,  I  admit.   Then  he  saya  : 
"  Now,  in  all  those  casea  of  bringing  forward  of 
"  capital,  my  BOggestion  is,  that  instead  of  the  226,0002. 
"  bemg  included  in  the  expenditure,  the  313,000/.  has 
"  been  inoladed  in  the  expenditure."   Well,  all  I  can 
say  is,  if  jqxl  can  nnderafcana  that  puzzle  of  figures  and 
plmws,  X  cannot.  However,  I  insiet  that  what  he 
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Mr.  says  thore  is  nothing  but  ^raLuitoas  surmise,  and  T 
Peiuber.  shy  Btill,  tho  charge  iiivolvftii  in  what  ho  said  is 
—  nothing  less  than  the  cbarse  of  fraud.  Bnt  the  funny 
14Mar.'e!>.  thinp:  is,  that  iromediately  after,  ho  finally  admits 
■  ■  ■  ■  that  wo  only  pay  dividends  upon  tho  statutory  amount, 
226,O00Z.,  and  if  that  is  so,  I  ask  what  would  be  tho 
sonso  of  bringing  forward  3I3.0I10L  Both  you,  my 
Lord,  and  i,  have  had  tho  hononr  of  doing  the  samo 
thing — taking  the  charge  to  be  that  we  were  paying  on 
an  extra  87,001)Z.,  which  is  tlie  dift-jrence  betwcon 
22^,0001.  and  313,000/.  Bub  if  we  do  not,  it  Rcotns  to 
mo  that  tho  perpetual  bringing  up,  as  he  calls  it,  is  as 
objectless  on  onr  part  as  his  charts  seems  to  me  to  ba 
objectless  on  his,  unless  he  wants  to  e&y  thai;  -wo  com- 
mitted a  IVaad  npoa  Parliament.  As  to  tho  charge 
against  Oholsea,  he  axya  there,  that  in  1852  their 
capital  expenditure  was  364,000f.  odd;  that  PariiAment 
fixed  their  capital  at  300,0.iOL  Mind  you  that  30(),00lrf. 
is  only  sharej ;  and  ha  says,  although  Parliament  fixed 
their  capital  at  300,000^.,  that  iu  their  first  audit  tboy 
put  down  their  expenditure  at  364,001)!.,  and  he  says 
distinctly  that  they  paid  dividend  on  that  amount; 
there  is  'no  doubt  about  that.  He  does  not  reserve 
himself,  a»  did  with  the  other  company,  in  saying  that 
they  only  paid  dividends  on  the  226,000L  On  this  Sir 
John  Dorlngton  pats  this  question  to  him :  "  Are  they 
"  payingtheir  dividend  on  that  364,000/..  now,"  and  he 
says:  "Yea  they  are.  (Q.)  As  well  as  the  300,000/. 
*'  which  they  were  allowed? — (A.)  Yes."  Now.  that 
is  as  clear  as  ptnsifale.  If  that  is  not  a  charge  of  fraud, 
I  do  not  know  what  is.  Hnwerer,  Mr.  Bioksrds,  who 
appeared  for  the  Chelsea  Company,  explained  with 
conspicuous  clearness,  tha*!  that  6l,0O^H.  odd,  first  of 
allj  is  only  a  sum  of  80,000/.  loon  capita!  which  Farlifr- 
raent  uctuslly  allo-wed  in  18-')2,  and  it  was  over  and 
flbove  tho  300,000/.  share  capital  which  had  been  pre- 
viously spoken  of,  and  hence  he  proved,  thprefore,  that 
be  dees  not  receive  dividends  at  all.  bnt  only  the  amount 
was  4  per  cent,  or  4J  per  cent.,  whichever  it  was,  for  I 
hnvo  forgotten  the  rate  at  which  tho  bonds  were  raised 
Mr.  Gomme  admits  his  error  frankly  enough.  At 
question  4408  Mr.  Bickards  pnt  to  Mr.  Gomme.  aftur- 
having  cross-examined  him  upon  the  point:  "  Then  it 
*'  is  not  correct  to  say  tboy  wei-e  paying  their  statutory- 
"  dividends  on  304,000/.,"  and  Mr.  Gomme  is  obliged  to 
"  answer,  poor  gentleman,  "  clearly  not."  Well,  thai 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  I  may  say,  as  I  see  you  yourself 
-did  voiy  shortly  after  tlmt  answer — **  Now  we  have 
"  disposed  of  all  these  items  of  excess,"  and  I  rather 
flatter  myself  that  we  did. 

Now,  tho  charge  against  the  Sonthwark  and  Yaox- 
hall  is  a  similar  one;  bat  it  is  -rery  small— it  only 
amounts  to  40,000/.  Ho  formulates  it  as  he  formulated 
the  others,  and  if  anybody  underBtaudii  either  it  or  the 
various  explanations  that  hare  been  given  aboat:  it  I 
congratulate  him  ;  I  confess  I  do  not.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  am  bound  to  puziilo  my  brains  about  it,  in  the 
first  place,  bscause  it  is  so  small,  and  if  it  in  no  better 
founded  than  the  other  two  were,  thon  it  is  very  ill- 
fonnded  indeed.  Tho  only  thing  I  say  further  upon 
the  subject  at  all  of  these  alleged  improprieties  is,  that 
they  amount  to  ratbt-r  over  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
of  the  eight  companies.  Bat  as  I  understand  now,  .it 
a  somewhat  late  hour — bnt  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it 
even  at  a  late  hour — all  charge  of  impropriety  is  with 
vrithdrawn;  and,  if  so,  the  solo  point  is,  Will  you 
consider  that  tluore  con  bs  any  weight  given  to  a  pro- 
posal to  re-roviov,  so  to  speak,  tho  legislation  of  1852 
— to  go  behind  and  do  a  vast  deal  more  than  was  ^ue 
hy  the  le;ziBlation  of  1871  in  tlie  question  of  altering 
the  capital  accounts  of  the  various  compauieu  nfWr  uil 
that  X  have  told  you  of  the  effect  it  would  liaro.  npon 
them,  and  the  injustice  it  would  1  e  lu  thij  p.-eseafc 
holders.  So  much,  therefore,  for  all  those  various 
attempts  that  have  been  mode  to  what  I  call  under- 
mine the  position  of  the  companies,  or  to  make  out  that 
either  in  capital  account,  iuoomo,  or  stability  of  income, 
they  are  not  what^  they  would  seem  to  bo  at  first 
sight. 

Now,  to  tho  iia^gostion  of  expenditure  ahead  of  n.<t, 
which,  of  course,  18  perfectly  legitimate,  I  confess  that 
I  attach  no  apprehension  at  all.  I  have  no  donbt 
whatever  that  tha  coiisnmptiou  of  water  will  overtake 
all  prudent — mind*  I  use  the  word  prudent — all 
prudent  provisions  for  its  supply.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  vlfl  even  go  to  this  length— that  it  will  leconp 
ezpandituro  not  in  itself  directly  remunerative— I  have 
that  confidence — even  if  snch  expenditure  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  retard  the  realization  of  maximum 
dividends,  or  back  dividends,  as  tho  case  may  bo.  X 
thiuk  tho  day  must  come  when  both  molts  would  be 


achieved,  and  X  think  that  any  dear-sighted  and  ^ir- 
mindcd  arbitrator  must  recognise  this  certainty  and 
must  appraise  it-  Even  the  London  County  Ooancil's 
advisprs  insist  that  tho  growth  of  income,  when  they 
arc  talkinj;  of  their  own  far  larger  expenditure,  will  be 
Butficienb  ti  meet  all  claims  arising  oat  of  thoir  own 
schemes ;  and  a  fortiori,  it  will  meet  all  that  will  arisio 
out  of  the  much  more  modest  schemes  of  the  companies, 
for  they  arc  far  less  costly,  and  from  the  very  natun  of 
them  thoy  can  be  far  more  gradually  completed. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  anybody  who  buys  will  not 
only  pay,  and  havo  to  pay,  for  our  present  income,  but 
they  will  probably  have  to  pay  a  largo  sam,of  monpy 
far  the  prospect  of  a  very  substantial  increase  in  it. 

Now,  thoro  l^  a  farther  iccm  for  which,  £  think,  a 
purchaser  will  also  have  to  pay. 

Now,  do  not  let  anybody  oooose  me  of  ever  using  tho 
phrase  "  10  per  cent,  for  oompalsory  porchaso." 
Nobody  objects  to  that  form  of  expression  more  thou  I 
do.   l^ere  i^  nothiug  about  it  ia  the  Lands  Glatues 
Act.   Xhear  constantly  that  arbitrators  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  awarding  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  pur- 
chase.  X  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether  that  is  true 
or  false.   I  hare  oover  sat  as  an  arbitrator  myself,  and 
J  have  never  pierced  into  the  mind  of  an  arbitrator; 
bnt  if  they  have  really  done  it,  in  form,  at  all  events, 
they  have  been  nndoubtedly  wrong;  but  for  all  that, 
their  bad  Imbit  of  form  may  cover  sometbing  that  is 
quite  jastifiable  in  substance.   A  mm  is  entitled  under 
tho  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  he  is  entitled  altogether 
when  he  is  dispossessed,  not  to  the  mere  value  of  hia 
property,  bnt  to  fall  compiusation  for  disturtMmco  in 
it;  that  is  why  the  word  "compensation"  is  used  in 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  this   covers  more  than 
more  value.   X  can  well  understand  that  other  people 
may  hold — and  X  do  not  know  what  X  should  do  myselt 
if  the  whole  thing  wcro  thoroaghlj  pnt  baforo  me— but 
it  may  well  be  held  that  something  ovght  to  be  gtven 
for  mere  disturlmnce.   It  is  possible  :hikt  that  may  bo 
one  of  the  reason j  why  *' compensation"  and  not 
*'  valne  "  is  the  word  used  in  the  IiamU  Clauses  Act. 
Bat  apart  from  that,  which  is,  perhopB,  debatable 
matter,  there  is  a  va^t  deal  that  has  to  be  covered  by 
compensation.   A  man  mustre-invest,  as  we  all  know, 
and  have  all  hcnrd.   That  involves  expense;  it  also 
involves  time,  and  conseqneiit  loss  of  income.  Then, 
farther — and  this  is  a  thing  which  has  been  toached 
upon  oncp  or  twice,  but  which,  X  think,  ought  to  be 
insisted  npon  very  carefully — nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  the  ordinary  investment  clauses  of  a  will  or 
money  settlement  to  permit  moneys  to  remain  iu  their 
then  present  st^te  of  investment,  but  in  the  event  of 
the  security  for  any  reason  coming  to  an  end,  then  tho 
trustees  have  to  foil  back  upon  the  provisions  of  whit 
may  be,  and  mostly  is,  on  extremely  cautious  and 
tightly-drawn  investment  oloasc;  ana  they  have  to 
turn  Tonnd  and  invest  tho  money  in  what  oro  knowa  as 
trust  fieouritias.   Now  that,  of  coarse,  would  very  cosily 
involve  tho  loss  of  a  quarter  or  a  half  per  cent,  lo  tho 
cMteigiw  trust  however  good  was  the  security  which  then 
came  to  an  end.    In  respect  of  this  possible  loss  of  io< 
come — besides  what  I  havo  mentioned  abont  expense  of 
reinvestment,  loss  of  time,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — an 
ihidition  would  have  to  be  made,  which  might  welt 
come  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  or  oven 
to  raorc.    For  oagbt  I  know,  th  it  is  why,  by  a  rough 
and  ready  means,  arbitrators  may  have  com  o  to  give 
10  per  cent,  on  compulsory  purchase.     Bnt  on  this 
occasion  what  I  am  now  saying  is  enhanced  by  tho  fact 
mat  tho  holders  of  these  water  shares  am  obvioasly 
iiersoni  who  like  a  very  high  class  security.    They  are 
held.  OS  wo  are  told,  for  a  long  time ;  people  when  they 
hare  ouje  inveaced  in  them,  do  not  change,  for  that 
reason.   And  rocoUeot  that  tho  placing  over  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  timo  of  a  sum  of  money  which  for 
the  purposes  of  argiimout  I  may  put  at  40  millions,  upon 
the  market,  fur  ru-inrcstment  in  high  class  securities, 
ironld  tend  temporarily  to  raiao  the  prioo  of  tluuo 
BCcuriHes,  and  probably  very  Korionsly. 

Now,  that  is  a  sketch  of  what  I  pat  1>efore  you,  my 
Lord,  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  huge  purchase 
will  have  to  be  mode  so  far  as  the  investment  which 
hag  to  be  bought  is  concerned. 

(OAotrman.)  If  T  am  not  inconveniencing  you, 
Mr.  Pember,  by  interrnpting,  let  me  pnt  this.  Voa 
say  here  is  a  tmstee  who  holds  these  watw  shares; 
they  bring  him  in  3  per  cent. ;  if  he  is  dispoaaeeeed 
by  the  purchase  of  the  companies,  he  is  tied  np,  we  will 
say,  by  his  trust  deed  to  buy  ccmsola  only — I  take  that 
aa  an  example- 
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(Mr.  Pen^r.)  Ytta,  take  that  as  an  iiutanoe. 
{Chairman,)  ConBols  wonld  only  bring  him  in  2}  per 
cent,  at  the  most. 
(3fr.  PeM&er.)  That  wonld  mean  a  loss  of  }  per  cent. 

{Chainium.)  And  not  so  much  as  that  at  present 
prices.  Therefore,  jou  sfty  the  Arbitrator  would  do 
Uirlj  if  he  gave  him  money  enough  to  buy  so  many 
consols  as  woold  prodnco  the  old  inoomo  on  the  capital. 
Bat  then  the  Arbitrator  has  got  to  award  for  the  whole 
company  at  a  time,  and  there  are  a  groat  many  people 
who  are  not  trustees;  and  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair 
that  because  thero  are  balf-a-dozen  traatees  who  would 
lose  if  they  did  not  get,  say,  15  per  cent,  added  to  tho 
porcbose  money,  therefore  you  shonld  giro  that  15  per 
cent  to  all  the  other  shareholders. 

(Mr.  Peinbe^:)  I  am  only  saying  there  is  one  reason^ 
I  do  not  say  it  is  absolutely  conclnsivo  npon  the  whole 
matter— but  thoro  is  one  reason  why  it  may  be  right  to 
give  something  over  the  mere  ralue  of  tho  undertaking. 
Bnt  mind  yon,  if  I  were  put  to  it  as  a  nSatter  of  morau 
1  Rfaould  suggest  tbat  rather  than  do  injnstioe  to 
ten  people  yon  ought  to  be  a  little  too  good  to  the 
other  90. 

{Mr.  3.  W.  Crippt.)  I  should  like  just  to  say  at  tbis 
stage  of  your  argument  that  I  bare  never  during  the 
whole  conrse  of  this  matter  interfer€)d  with  any  question 
which  I  thought  in  any  way  could  be  prejudicial  when 
yon  get  to  arbitration  or  show  what  my  opinion  was 
when  this  matter  wont  to  arbitration.  Therefore,  I 
have  often  not  answered  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said. 
I  tbink  I  understood  you  to  say  yon  have  nover  been  at 
an  arbitraiion.   I  have  been  at  a  great  many. 

{3fr.  Pember.)  I  have  been  at  arbitrations,  but  I  said 
I  had  never  been  an  arbitrator. 

[Mr.  R.  W.  Grippe.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  know  very 
well  all  the  argument^  tbat  are  addressed  to  arbitrators, 
and  it  is  very  difBcult  to  say  anything  at  all  hero  which 
might  not  very  likely  be  quoted  afterwards.  It  might 
be  said  the  decision  was  given  in  this  wa^.  Now,  if 
this  is  to  go  to  arbitration  at  all — which  it  may_  very 
likely  do — that  is  ^1  I  say  et  present— I  think  it  is  not 
desirable  for  us  to  make  any  observations  whatever 
about  the  way  in  which  the  arbitrator  wonld  deal  with 
tbe  qaesiion— but  leave  it  entirely  and  totally  to  him 
to  act.  For  that  reason  I  huve  never  said  anythii^  at 
all  about  what  my  own  opinion  is  about  arbitration. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Quito  so.  And  recollect  that  all  I  am 
dtniig  now  is  to  riiow  what  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  what  they  will  have  to  buy.  Now,  I  sajr.  that 
is  the  sketch  tbat  I  present  to  you  o!  the  conditions  on 
which  this  huge  purchase  will  bami  to  be  made.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  a  man  of  great  reputation,  a  financier, 
and  an  old  county  councillor,  nays  it  will  provo  a  finan- 
cial mistake.  Tbat  he  says  largely  at  5722  and  tho  follow- 
ing questioni".  I  <io  not  follow  him  into  his  figures  at  tho 
moment,  because  I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  For  the 
moment  1  prefer  to  deal  with  the  matter  more  generally, 
and  I  wonld  like  to  say  a  word,  if  yon  will  permit  me, 
on  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  profit  to  the  community 
an  a  parchase  under  such  conditions  as  thow,  and  Twill 
therefore  ask  the  qnusticn,  Can  tho  community  re- 
garded as  a  whole  mtike  a  profit  out  of  such  a  purchase 
as  that  of  tlieso  water  companies  P  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  I  do  not  think  it  can ;  as  a  matter  of  practice,  I 
am  certain  that  Itondon  will  not,  on  account  of  the 
various  circumstancefl  surrounding  tho  property  after 
it  cots  into  tbe  hands  of  the  London  Oonnty  Council— 
if  It  ever  gets  into  them— whi<m  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  later. 

Now,  in  answering  that  question,  can  the  community 
reeled  as  a  whole  make  a  prolit  of  su..h  a  purchafteas 
that  of  these  fjondon  water  corapanioB ;  let  me  stars 
with  a  distinction  which  I  think  it  is  right  to  bear  in 
mind.  If  ft  company  bo  bought  in  its  infancy,  then  £ 
am  i«ftdy  to  admit  that  there  is  room  for  thn  snggOBtion 
of  such  a  profit,  because  the  investment  of  a  large  sharo 
capital  is  by  such  an  early  purchase,  so  to  speak,  nipped 
in  the  bud ;  it  is  forestalled.  Even  in  sach  a  case  I  oan 
see,  mind  yon,  thftt  the  question  is  still  arguable.  Bnt 
let  me  admit,  at  all  events,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argu- 
ment, that  if  a  town  takes  the  original  risk,  and  no 
slight  risk,  as  the  early  history  of  these  oompanies  has 
shown,  and  if  the  result  is  suocestsHil,  thou  the  snooess 
rests  with  the  town  instead  of  with  the  company ;  and 
I  will  admit  that  it  may  bo  repreiiented  in  the  form  of 
a  money  profit— I  admit  that  for  my  purposes.  Now, 
it  is  to  bo  obsorred  that  in  all  the  great  purchases  of 
water  undertakings  this  is  trne— that  they  were  made 
at  ma  sorly  point'  in  the  water  history  of  tiio  towns 


making  them.  The  water  undertakings  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham  are  four  or  five  times  as  great 
now — and  I  understate  it — as  they  were  at  the  dates  of 
their  purchase.  There  is  a  most  interesting  table,  my 
Lord,  put  in  at  question  3538,  which  I  think  I  will  ask 
you  to  look  at.  It  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Gomme ;  and  on  tho 
principle  tbat  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  well  worth  while, 
to  be  toaght  by  an  advawiry,  I  should  just  like  to  call 
yonr  attention  to  it.  Take  Birmingham;  theamountpaid 
to  the  company  by  Birmingham  in  1876  was  1^  milli(nis. 
The  capital  eroenditiure  on  works  sinoe  then  hoa  beon 
another  1}  miltionB,  and  may  I  add  that  there  ia  tJaoai 
5  or  6  millions  more  to  come,  because  they  are  now  only 
on  the  fringe  of  their  expenditure,  on  the  Elan.  Now 
let  us  go  to  Bradford,  which  -is  the  next  one  I  notice. 
Bradford  paid  ihs  company  tbat  it  bought  out  171,000'. ; 
since  then  it  has  spent  2,477,0001..  and  its  total  expen- 
diture is  2,600,0002.  Heaven  knows  how  many  tunes 
greater  than  171,OO0Z.  before  it  bought.  Now  let  ns 
take  one  or  two  more.  OardiflT  paid  the  company  that 
it  bought  out  323,000i.  The  present  expenditure  of 
Cardiff  is  1,159,0002.  Leeds  gave  225,0901.,  and  the 
present  expenditure  of  Leeds  is  l,800,000i.  Liverpool 
gave  half  a  million — rather  more ;  the  present  expen- 
diture of  Liverpool  is  a  shade,  and  only  a  shade,  under 
5,000,0001. — ten  times  the  amount.  Manchester  gave  a 
little  over  half  a  million ;  tbe  present  expenditure  of 
Manchester  is  just  under  6  millions — 12  times  as  much. 
One  more  I  see  I  have  noticed — Oldham,  in  which  case 
131,0002.  was  given;  tbe  expenditure  now  is  over  a 
miUioo— nearly  ten  times  as  great.  1^  leained  fHends 
are  rather  angi-y  with  us  because  we  will  not  go  to 
Scotland.  Let  us  take  a  trip  to  Dundee.  Dundee  gave 
317,0002.;  its  present  expenditure  is  900,000/.— getting 
fast  on  for  three  times  tbe  amount.  Glasgow  gave 
674,000!.,  and  its  present  expeuditure  is  3)  miUions. 

But  not  only  were  they  bought,  therefore,  in  tbe 
comparative  infancy  of  tho  undertakings,  but  they 
were  bought,  too,  at  a  time  whon  the  raising  of  the 
capital  by  shares  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest  was 
still  allowed.  Therefore  they  could,  as  I  say,  nip  in 
tbe  bod,  and  forestall  the  raising  of  capital  at  high 
rates.  They  were  bought  long  before  ^e  invention  of 
the  auotiou  clauses  ahd  tbe  application  of  premiums  in 
reduction  of  capital.  There  was,  therefore,  room  in  all 
those  cnses,  and  abundance  of  room,  for  the  inter- 
ception of  growth,  of  which  I  was  speaking,  and  of  the 
consequent  transference  of  profit.  But  London  has 
left  it  too  late.  Those  are  the  words  that  ought  to  be 
written  across  tho  application  of  Lordon  for  buying 
these  water  companies — Too  laie.  The  shore  capital 
account  of  the  companies  is  pntctically  closed,  and 
hcnQeforth  Parliament,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  insist 
npon  the  i-aising  of  capital  h^  debenture  stock  and  tho 
auction  clauses.  For,  that  is  the  way,  my  Lord,  in 
which  Parliament  has  recognised  two  things — first,  th* 
alteration  in  tho  value  of  money ;  and,  secondly,  the  ^ 
virtual  oxbinctioii  of  the  old  risk  attaching  to  these  * 
London  water  undertakings — that  change  from  allowing 
high-priced  shares  into  allowing  debenture  stocks  and 
auction  clauses— tbat  is  tbe  way,  I  say,  in  which  Par- 
liament has  recognised  two  things :  first,  the  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money;  and  secondly,  the  virtual  ex- 
tinction of  the  old  risk  attaching  to  these  Xiondon 
water  undertakings,  just  08  in  the ou days  it  reoognised 
an  oppusito  state  of  things  whon  it  Hxed  10  per  cent, 
and  the  back  divideude.  Henceforth,  I  insist  that  the 
only  odnmtage  w  the  oompanies  in  fresh  expenditure 
will  be  indirect,  namely,  the  feasibility  of  thereby 
earning  full  dividends  on  old  capital  on  which  fall 
dividends  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  realisation  of 
back  dividends  where  they  have  not  ^et  boen  realised. 
Every  farthing  earned  beyond  that  will,  under  the  new 
regime,  if  the  companies  go  nn,  go  to  tbe  public  in  the 
reduction  of  their  wator  rents  (I  prefer  go  call  them 
Water  rents  rather  than  water  rates),  except,  mind  you, 
tho  1  per  cent,  for  management  wluch  I  admit  Porlio- 
ment  gives  us,  and  which  I  do  not  tiiink  is  a  farthing 
too  much. 

{Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  Bnt  what  about  tho  New  Biver  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  The  New  Biver  Company  is  a  thing 
absolutely  apart.  I  quite  odmit  that  the  New  Biver 
Company  can  go  on  for  ever  and  ever  paying  whatever 
it  pleases  or  whatever  it  oan.  Tho  New  Biver  Company 
of  course  in  that  matter  is  a  thing  apart.  I  am  dealing 
of  course  now  with  the  ordinary  companies.  Now! 
say  Parliament,  recognizing  the  fall  in  tho  value  of 
money  and  tbe  extinction  of  risk,  has  given  that* 
proteotion  to  the  public  which  is  involved  in  thot 
obongo  in  th»  method  of  raising  money,  and  in  giving 
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that  bu  giveb  to  the  pabUo — and  I  coqnot  state  my 
(KmTiotion  in  that  mv^ter  too  clearly— the  only  pro- 
tection which  it  con  give  against  loss,  the  only 
14Mar/99.  protection  which  it  can  g^ve  withont  invading  the 

-  —    rights  of  property.   It  U  the  only  protection  that 

Parliament  can  give  to  the  piiblio  compatible  with 
keeping  faith  with  the  water  companies.  In  fact,  I 
insut  that  it  has  forsballed  porohase  bb  far  as  purchase 
can  be  forestalled  withont  doing  a  gross  lujasbico. 
Then  I  wae  gmng  to  Bay~and  this  is  the  last  remark 


with  whioh  I  will  trouble  yon  for  the  moment,  itit  mm 
snpposo  s  porcbase  made.  Very  well,  it  made,  X  say 
not  onlj  will  the  present  income  of  the  company,  hut 
the  indirect  effect  upon  it  of  new  cxpenditare  have  to 
be  appraised  and  paid  for. 

Then  I  propose  to  work  one,  if  yon  will  allow  me 
next  time,  I  have  the  pleasore  of  addressing  yoa>  two 
concrete  instances  of  tne  purchase  of  a  company  on  a 
statical  or  dynamical  inoome,  whioh  I  think  may  be 
worth  listening  to. 


[Adjourned  to  Ifonday  next  at  12  o'clock.] 


SIXTY-FIRST  DAY. 


Honday,  Sarch  SOth,  1899. 
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2£r.  Pope,  Q.O.,  and  Ur.  Claude  SaggaUay,  Q.O..  appeared  as  Ooonsel  for  the  New  River  and  the  Sonthwark 

and  Vauxhall  WaLer  Ccmpanies. 

Mr,  Littler,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Letoit  Coicard  appeared  as  Counsel  for  tlie  Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
.  Mr.  Pem^,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Couuaol  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 
Waterworks  Companies. 

Sir  Joseph  Leese,  Q-C,  M.F.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Connty  OonnciL 

Mr.  Jiic%vi-de  appeared  as  Counsel  for  tbe  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 

Lord  Itobei-t  Cecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 

Sir  Bichard  Nidiolson  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlc8e.Y. 

Mr.  G.  PHoi-  Qoldney  (Remembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Loudon. 

Mr.  Pbhbeb,  Q.G.,  called  to  further  address  the  Commiraion. 


  My  Lord,  do  nut  be  afraid  that  I  am  going  over 

20  Mar '98  <*f        ground  where  you  so  kindly  listened  to 

 1_  '  mo  while  I  was  speaking  on  Tuesday,  if  I  just 

remind,  ourselves,  1  was  going  to  say,  for  the  moment, 
that  when  we  broke  off  I  was  discassing  the  qnestion 
whether  a  community  as  a  whole  coald  derive  profit 
from  such  a  purchase  as  is  proposed  in  this  case, 
■and  that  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  I  had 
admitted  tbat  purchases  made  in  llie  comparatively 
early  history  of  water  supply,  before  the  increase 
of  share  capital  had  come  to  an  end,  might,  perhaps, 
•bo  held  1o  be  pi-oltaWe,  nud  I  citud  the  cases,  you 
will  remember,  of  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  other  towns;  but  I  had  vcntuitd  to 
suggest  tbst  the  era  of  raising  capital  by  loan  and 
auction  clauses  having  snporveued  in  London,  there 
wa.s  no' room  for  that  advantage  in  a  London  purchase 
now ;  and  I  hod  jast  aald  that  I  proposed,  with  your 
permission,  to  test  the  tiieoretical  argument  by  a 
oouple  of  eonorete  instuices,  whioh  I  now  propose  to 
take,  and  ask  yon  to  let  me  work  out ;  I  nhall  not  be 
-very  long  OTer  them.-  27ow,  let  me  suppose  for  an 
instant  this  pundiaae  was  going  to  he  made,  and,  in 
the  first  instonoe,  that  a  company  with  a  net  inoome 
of  100,0001.  a  year  was  going  to  be  boaght.  It  comes 
before  Ibe  arbitrator,  and  I  will  treat  that  company 
as  being  number  one.  Now,  i T  there  ti ere  no  chauoeij  of 
increase  in  such  au  income  as  that,  aud  no  chauces  of 
'  decrease  worthy  o£  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
arbitrator  would  treat  tbat  income  as.  humanly  speaking, 
"  a  certainty.  If  there  were  uo  chances  either  way  he 
would  multiply  it  in  oonsequenoo  by  a  very  large 
number  of  years'  purchase,  aud  in  fixing  tbe  number 
of  those  gears'  purchase  I  suggest  that  he  would,  and. 
indeed,  he  ought  to  go  tiiroui^  exactly  tbe  same  sort  of 
>moctal  prooesfl  whioh  »  Jendar  woiUd  go  thruu^jfh  if  a 


borrower,  of  whose  solvency  he  was  absolutely  certain 
humanly  speaking,  should  propose  to  grant  to  him  au 
annuity  of  lOO.OOOZ.  a  year.  If  such  a  lender  would 
give  for  such  an  annuity  proposed  to  him  by  such  a 
borrower  as  thnt,  35  yeais'  purchase,  say,  because  he 
felt  certain  of  obtaining  it,  then  I  say,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  an  arbitrator  ought  to  give,  aud,  indeed, 
would  give,  35  years*  purchase  of  such  an  income  for 
the  same  reason,  namely,  that  it  would  be  certainly 
realised  by  the  purchaser.  In  other  words  I  take  for 
the  purpos^e  of  such  a  case  as  that  "  income "  and 
"  annuity  "  to  bo  convertible  terms.  Just  let,  mc  put 
it  again.  An  absolately  solvent  borrower,  whose 
mouoy  is  worth  35  years'  purchase,  comes  to  an  abso- 
lutely solvent  lender,  whose  money  ought  to  be  woith 
the  same,  and  the  one  says,  "Buy  of  me  an  income 
"  of  lOO.OOOi.  a  year."  Then  the  arbitrator  ought  to 
say  tbat  the  rnto  at  which  the  absoluLoly  solvent 
person  could  borrow  was  tho  rate  at  which  the  abso- 
lutely solvent  person  ought  to  lend  t}  a  porson  equally 
solvent. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Poiier,)  Have  you  any  experience, 
in  any  of  the  cases  you  have  examined,  of  an;  arbi- 
tntor  having  given  anything  like  such  terms  for 
redemption  P 

(Mr,  Feiither.)  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  but 
joii  will  pieaso  understand  that  1  merely  tock  the 
35  years  as  on  arbitrary  figure.  I  should  juat  as  soon 
have  taken  25  or  30  or  40.  [  merely  took  that  as  a 
figui-e  X  If  ho  considers  that  the  absolutely  solvent 
lender  is  worth  £  years'  parchaae — that  he  can  borrow 
at  that — tbe  absolutely  solvent  borrower  is  worth  the 
same.  Tbat  is  all.  So  please  do  uot  think  that  I  put 
the  figure  of  35  years  purchase  as  a  sort  of  ad 
captandum  figure  to  suggest  what  the  arbitrator  would 
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give.  Now  lob  mc  pat  it  iu  another  phase.  The  per- 
fectlT  BolTont  purchaser  of  a  p«rfectfy  Bonnd  securily 
wonid,  or  onght  to  paj  for  it  exactly  the  same  rate  as 
he  himself  could  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Tbat  is  my  contention.  Nov  in  snch  a  transaction 
AS  that,  I  submit  that  their  could  be  neither  profit  nor 
loss— neither  one  nor  the  other — onless  some  circum- 
rtancBB  afterwards  developed  which  falsified  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  arbitrator ;  and  in  that  case  tbei'e  wonld 
have  been  a  faulty  award,  bnt  the  theoretical  argnment, 
of  conree,  pre-snpposes  perfect  instances.  Now  that  is 
how  I  deal  with  what  I  may  call  a  perfectly  statical 
income.  Now  let  us  take  the  other  instance,  and  that 
ifl  of  ft  company  with  the  same  inromo— say  100,000^., 
bat  which  income  first  of  all  does  not  express  its  full 
limit  of  development,  and  on  the  other  is  earned  in 
view  of  appreciable  otanoes  of  decrease ;  that  is  a  fair 
way  of  putting  it,  I  think.  Now  it  is  clear  to  my  mind 
that  in  snob  a  case  a  perfect  arbitrator  would  have 
to  oonsider,  to  contrast  and  to  give  effect  to  contrary 
factors  of  change.  He  must  strite  the  balance  between 
these  contrary  factors  and  eventually  ho  most  raise  or 
depress,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  100,0001.,  to  a  point 
which,  if  it  is  a  proper  adjustment,  would  onoe  more 
represent,  humanly  speaking,  certainty.  For  instance 
he  woold  tnm  the  100.000!.  into  80,0002..  because  he 
thought  that  the  chances  of  decrease  predominated,  or 
on  we  other  hand  be  would  raise  it  to  120,0001., 
hecause  on  the  balance  t^t  was  his  opinion ;  bnt,  the 
adjnstments  once  made,  he  gets  to  the  same  point  of 
absolute  certainty,  if  his  award  is  perfect,  which  the 
Btntical  income  of  100,000?.  that  needed  no  adjustment 
was  at  before.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  phrases,  but 
etiU  T  think  I  express  my  meaning  if  1  say  that  he 
would  espress  the  dynamics  of  such  a  company  in  the 
terms  of  a  statical  ftgnre,  the  statical  figure  being 
80,000!.  or  120,000!.,  as  the  case  may  bo.  In  other 
words,  he  wonld  end  by  stating  what  would  have,  for 
all  purposes  of  inquiry,  to  be  considered  a  certain 
income.  Now  this  done,  all  that  I  said  just  now  with 
regard  to  the  former  instance  would  becomo  applic- 
able, namely,  that  the  peifeotly  solvent  purchaser  of  a 
perfectly  sound  security  should  pay  for  it  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  as  he  borrowed  the  monOT  to  pay  for  it. 
The  words  perfectly  solvent "  used  of  the  purchaser, 
and  the  words  "perfectly  Bound"  as  used  of  the 
security  are,  or  ought  to  be,  exact  equivalents,  and 
should  be  expressed  or  measnred  by  exactly  the 
same  percentage ;  and  Hiat  is  what  I  meant  when  I 
used  the  figure  which  your  honourable  colleague 
alluded  to  of  35  years'  purchase.  I  do  not  care  what 
the  numljer  of  years  is.  Once  more  in  transactions  of 
that  kind,  perfectly  conducted,  there  can  be  neither 
profit  nor  loss.  The  business  in  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser  may  decline  or  it  may  increase.  The  net 
receipts  may  go  up  or  the  net  receipts  may  go  down  ; 
but  if  the  arbitration  has  been  really  perfect,  that 
contingency,  whichever  comes  about,  will  have  been 
found  to  l»  represented  finally  in  the  capital  amount 
originally  paid,  otherwise  the  vendor  will  have  received 
too  much  or  too  little,  as  the  cuie  may  bo.  Now  that 
seems  to  mo  to  bo  the  position  with  regard  to  profit 
and  loss  upon  a  thsoretically  perfect  arbitration ;  but 
it  may  be  urged — and  I  feel  bound  to  deal  with  the 
point— that  however  that  may  be,  the  lates  in  Loucjon 
are  an  ampler  fbnd  for  security  than  an  income  of  a 
omnparatively  smaller  amount,  however  in  itself 
secured.  Now  1  answer,  if  that  extra  amplitude  of 
rates  in  London  as  a  fund  for  security  is  above  and 
beyond  sufiBcient — if  it  be  more  surplusage,  in  fact— it 
is  worthless;  it  cannot  be  worth  anything;  it  cannot 
make  certainty  more  certain.  To  takfi  en  image  which 
I  think  is  ft  fair  one.  A  ship  with  20  feet  under  her 
keel  is  as  safe  from  grounding  as  if  she  had  500. 
There  is  enough,  and  the  market  will  find  that  ont,  and 
know  it  as  well  as  we  do.  But  if  the  difference  be  not 
mere  surplusage,  if  there  really  be  anjrthtng  which 
represents  greater  security,  ^en  I  say  t^at  what  is 
really  suggested  is  tiiat  tne  income  of  the  company 
bought  is  not  quite  securo ;  and  if  that  is  the  real 
substance  of  the  difference,  then  all  that  element  will 
have  already  been  taken  into  consideration  by  a 
perfect  arbitrator,  and  taken  into  consideration  when 
he  was  reducing  the  income  to  a  figure  which  I  say 
represents  certainty. 

'{Chairman.)  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  you;  I  am 
afraid  of  embarrassing  yon,  but  I  cannot  quite  follow 
that  step  in  your  argument  in  which  you  say  th^  the 
purchaser  ought  to  pay  exactly  what  he  can  borrow 
the  purchase  money  at.  I  should  bavo  thonght  tho 
rule  for  the  u-bitrator  would  be  to  look  at  what  this 


certain  income  was  worth  to  the  seller.  Then  we 
have  it  in  evidence  that  the  seller  for  his  100,0002. 
wonld  not  get  above  35  years*  purchase. 

{Mr.  Pemb^;)  Oh,  that  I  do  not  know, 

[Ghainnan.)  All  these  companies  raise  their  money 
at  3  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  Therefore  if  the  seller 
were  to  come  into  the  market  with  his  shares,  he  would 
pot  get  more. 

(Mr.  Vetnher.)  It  is  lass  than  that,  my  Ijord ;  it  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  that. 

{Chairituin.)  Is  it  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  tho  debentures  I  know  sell  at  less 
but  his  shares  sell  at  3  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  My  Lord,  I  will  deal  with  that  aspiict 
of  the  case  which,  of  conrso,  is  vr.e  that  I  do  not 
wonder  at  being  present  to  yonr  Lon^ship's  mind  as  it 
is  certainly  present  to  my  mind— 

(Chavt-Tnan.)  Jnst  let  mo  finish.  The  purobosar 
could  borrow  at  21.  12«.  6d. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  wih  deal  with  that  point.' 

(Chairman.)  Does  not  he  save  the  difference  P 

(Mr^  Pemher.)  I  promise  I  will  deal  with  that  point. 

(Chairman.)  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intermpting  you. 

(Mr.  Pentber.)  Meantime  I  take  the  theoretioal  case 
of  an  income  which  in  itself,  to  start  with,  waS  cer- 
tainty ;  and  secondly,  of  an  income  which  may  be 
reduced  to  certainty ;  and  then  I  say  if  you  reduce  the 
income  to  certainty  yon  make  that  as  perfectly  so.uud 
as  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy  is  perfectly  solvent, 
and  if  the  one  rjan  can  borrow  at  -  I  do  not  say  what 
it  is — at  30  years^  purchase,  or  33  years'  purchase,  or 
S5  years*  ))ui  chase,  the  other  ought  to  he  bought  at  thd 
same  figure  it'  they  are  both  equally  good,  so  to  speak. 
Now  with  rogard  to  any  difference  of  value  that  there 
might  be  supposed  to  be  between  the  security  of  the 
water  income  of  the  London  water  companies  and  the 
security  of  tho  London  rates,  let  me  put  this  to  you.' 
Both  incomes  —  for  of  course  the  Lond<ni  rates  are 
income  —both  incomes,  the  income,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
water  company  and  1^  London  rotes  depend  equally 
Upon  the  maintonuice  of  the^position  and  of  tho  growth 
of  London.  If  London  oontmnes  to  grow  and  &urish, 
then  my  income  and  the  progna  of  m^  income,  so  for 
as  its  progress  is  possible,  are  a  certainty — as  great  a 
certainty  as  the  London  rates ;  not  greater  but  as  great. 
If  Loudon  does  not  continue  to  grow  and  flourish  then 
the  secmrity  of  its  rates  will  tremble  to  the  full  as  much 
as  my  income  will,  for  both  ec|^naUy  depend,  as  I  nay, 
upon  the  same  security  for  their  growth — tho  growth 
or  the  dwindling  of  tho  one  connote  the  growth  or  the 
dwindling  of  the  other,  lint  then  it  may  be  urged— - 
and  now  I  come  gradually  to  deal  with  the  point  which 
the  noble  Lord,  iu  the  chair,  has  put  to  me — that  the 
company's  shares  may  be  brought  to  pay  rather  more 
than  the  London  Coonty  Council  Slock — that  is  that 
they  ore  worth  rather  fewer  years'  purchase,  and  thcro< 
fore  there  is  room  in  that  for  a  substantial  difi'erence, 
and  a  difference  is,  of  course,  the  same  thinj^  as  profits 
Now,  my  answer  ia,  first  of  all  tiiat  the  price  of  the 
shares  alone  is  not  a  complete  test  of  tiie  credit  of  the 
company.  You  mast  look  at  tho  loans  as  welt.  And  now 
mny  X  venture  to  a^k  you  to  tarn,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
especially  useful  table  which  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Haward 
at  question  2568.  It  is  a  table  which  gives  "  (I)  the  total 
"  nominal  capital  of  tho  London  water  companies  on 
'*  the  market ;  (2)  the  value  of  such  capital,  share,  and 
"  loan,  at  Stock  Exchange  prices ;  (3)  the  yield,  per 
"  cent.,  to  on  investor  according  to  the  last  year's 
"  dividends,  and  interest  on,  and  market  prices  of  the 
"  stock."  Now  that,  to  my  mind,  is  a  most  instructive 
table.  Column  11  gives  the  rate  at  which  every  class 
of  security  will  pay  an  investor.  Now  averaging  these 
together  you  will  find  that  thoy  only  work  out,  as  tho 
table  says  itself  at  the  bottom,  at  a  return  of  2  95  per 
cent.,  under  three.  Now  mark,  if  yon  please,  my  Lord, 
t^t  that  includes  every  class  of  capital  from  the  10 
per  cent,  share  to  the  latest  debenture  stock.  Every- 
one of  them  are  tiiere  included.  And  yon  get  a  most 
interesting  fact  out  of  that  table  ;  first  of  all  that,  even 
including  our  10  par  cent.,  and  7,  and  5,  and  4^  per. 
cent.  pr';ference  stock,  and  so  on,  so  great  ia  the 
credit  of  the  companies  that  they  absolutely  represent 
along  with  their  debenture  Ktock  only  2'^5.  But  it 
goes  ft  great  deal  beyond  that.  You  will  find  that  the 
price  which  an  investor  p^ys  by  purchasing  every 
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single  claBB  of  debenture  ib  given  and  that  is  also  in 
the  same  colnmn  11.  Now  I  nave  been  at  the  trouble 
of  seeing  how  many  of  these  debenture  stocks  there 
20Har.*99.  are,  and  I  trast,  mj  Lord,  that  70a  will  take  it  from 
— me  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  16.  Now  I  have 
taken  down  the  prices  at  which  they  are  all  pdrcbase- 
able  at  this  moment,  and  when  I  eay  this  moment,  of 
course  I  mean  at  the  moment  this  tablo  was  taken,  and 
thej  are  very  instroctiTC.  I  Bee  that  there  are  two  of 
the  Chelsea,  there  are  two  of  the  East  London,  there 
IB  one  of  the  Grand  Junotion,  there  ib  one  of  the  Kent, 
^lere  are  two  of  tho  Lambeth,  there  aro  two  of  the 
New  Biver,  there  are  three  of  the  Sonthwark  and 
Tanzhall,  and  two  of  the  West  lliddlesox;  and  the 
percentages  that  they  pay  a  present  InTOBtor  are  2'81, 
275,  2-7;J,  2  64,  2  66,  2-63,  2-63,  and  then  I  hare  not 
mentioned  some  higher  and  some  lower. 

{Ohairman.)  Do  those  figures  all  appear  upon  the 
UbleP 

{Mr.  Pamher.)  They  all  appear  upon  the  tablo— every- 
one of  them— of  coarBo  I  do  not  want  to  Bay  my 
arithmetic  is  a  bit  more  infallible  than  my  argument ; 
but  Z  havo  added  the  16  percentages  together,  and  I 
find  that  they  make  43*88 :  that*  is  my  arithmetic,  I 
divide  that  again  by  16  to  get  the  average,  and  I  find 
it  is  2'74,  which  works  out  at  21.  lie.  9d.  Now  that  is 
the  price  at  the  present  moment  at  which  these  cora- 
panios  can  borrow,  and  I  should  ask  you  to  bear  that 
figure  in  mind  when  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  the 
London  County  Coancil  borrowing  cheaper  than  tho 
companies.  No  donbt,  to  a  great  extent,  it  was  in 
your  Lordship's  mind  when  yon  were  kind  enough  to 
ask  me  the  interesting  question  which  yon  did  a  whilo 
ogo. 

(OhaUman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Please,  my  Lord,  do  not  think  tliat  yoa 
con  by  any  possibility  interrupt  me.  You  can  only  do 
me  a  service  by  getting  at  the  bottom  of  whnt  I  am 
saying,  because  I  take  such  elaborate  notes  in  uiatters 
of  this  kind  that  I  CAunot  be  put  out,  and  therefore  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  bo  either  corrected  or  to  be  asked 
for  an  explanation.  Now  you  get  an  average  figure  of 
2'74  which,  ae  I  say,  is  somewhat  under  21.  lbs.  per 
cent.,  or  2Z.  148.  95.,  to  be  accurate.  Now,  tiien, 
Kr.  Gomme  or  Mr.  Eaward — I  think  it  was  Kr. 
Haward — only  olaimB  to  be  able  to  borrow  at  21. 12«. 
I  will  give  yoa  the  reference  presently. 

(Chairm%n.)  Yes,  I  havo  got  that  figure  in  my  mind 

clearly. 

{Mr.  Penibei:)  The  12a.  is  without  taking  the 
sinking  fund  into  accuant.  But  of  that,  and  what  our 
credit  would  rise  to  if  we  were  left  alone,  perhaps  you 
will  allow  mo  to  say  something  more  in  a  minute  or 
two.  But  that  is  the  price  at  which  on  that  day  of 
February  1898  the  companies  cfould  barrow.  Now  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  prices  of  our  debenture 
Btonks  are  as  high  as  they  are  (I  like  to  take  every  case 
Z  can  conceive  against  myself)  beoauss  there  is  a 
margin  of  share  capital  behind  them.  Z  answer  that 
wliat  the  lender  really  goes  npon  ia  the  margin  of 
incone.  He,  indeed,  takes  the  share  capital  and  the 
dividend  paid  on  it  as  evidence  of  that  margin.  Bac 
that  is  all.  If  lie  knew  otherwise  that  the  margin 
existed — if  he  knew  it  for  instance  in  this  way,  by  the 
annual  application  of  the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of 
rates— I  will  give  that  as  one  instance  of  the  way  he 
con  know  it — of  oourse  stockbrokers  know  it  fast 
enough — if  he  knew  of  the  margin  otherwise  he  would 
be  just  as  well  satisfied.  What  he  will  lend  on  will  bo 
the  water  income  of  London  available  for  the  payment 
of  his  interest. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  take  just  one  instance  of  a 
very  large  trust  that  there  is  where  there  are  no  shares ; 
and  I  tako  it  for  this  reason,  that,  at  first  sight,  if  any- 
Uiing,  it  would  tell  rather  against  mo  than  for  me,  and 
Z  do  not  mind  taking  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  allude  to 
the  bonds  of  tho  Mersey  Bock  and  Harbonr  Board. 
Now  Bome  time  ago  I  just  looked  into  one  of  the  lists 
to  soe  what  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  bonds  could 
bo  bought  at.  There  are  no  shares  there  at  all.  My 
leaVned  friend  Mr.  Popo  knows  more  about  their  afi'aira 
than  Z  do,  because  I  think  he  has  the  honour  of  holding 
their  retainer  snd  I  have  not ;  but  I  have  had  to  do 
with  them  from  time  to  time,  and  I  know  pretty  well 
that  they  owe  at  lea^t  20  millions  of  money,  and  Z 
think  1  understate  it  when  I  say  tbot.  There  are  no 
shares  as  I  think  I  have  already  said.  I  find  you  could 
boy  them  a  month  or  so  ago  to  pay  almost  exactly 
3  per  cent.  Now  mark  that.  Although  Liverpool  may 


decay  as  a  port,  the  trade  of  tho  cottntrj  tbafc  keepa 
Liverpool  going  may  go  on  and  may  be  diverted  to 
other  portB.   For  instance,  I  daresay  it  will  not  please 
Bome  of  my  friends  to  hear  me  say  bo,  there  might  be  a 
diversion  to  Manchester.    There     a  very  considerable 
diversion  to  Manchester,  which  is  growing  every  day 
theio  might  be  a  diversion  to  Fleetwood.    There  might 
be  a  diverflioi:  to  Glasgow.   There  might  be  a  diversion 
of  Bomo  trades,  though  you  will  hardly  think  it,  to  the 
ports  on  t^e  east  Bide  of  England ;  but  at  all  events  tberp 
may  bo  a  divcr^iion  from  Liverpool.  Liverpool  has  got  no 
Bemp-etemity  as  a  port  even  if  ttio  trade  of  Great  Britain 
ivcnt  on  and  increased.   Ships,  of  course,  now  mokiag 
thoir  voyages  to  Liverpool,  for  some  reason  or  another 
might  leave  it.  Our  water  consumers,  if  the  trade  of 
Iioudon  goes  on— which  is,  of  courBe,  the  point  in  the 
analogy  which  is  the  same  as  the  trade  of  the  country 
which  goes  to  Liverpool,  cannot  go  elaewheie.  They 
are  not  in  tho  x>osition  of  tho  ships  that  now  go  to 
Liverpool,  and  who,  although  they  wonted  to  trade 
might  trade  with  some  other  port.    Our  water  con- 
sumers must  use  London  water ;  and  as  long  as  Ifondon 
remains  what  it  is,  which  means  to  say  as  long  as  tho 
trade  of  which  I  waa  talking  iu  the  Liverpool  case 
remains  to  be  done,  the  London  water  companies  must 
be  the  port  at  which  it  must  bo  done.   ITiere  ia  not 
that  danger.   Therefore,  London  is  as  though — jrhen 
We  were  talking  of  tho  ships  in  Liverpool,  the  ^ipa 
that  go  to  Liverpool  had  Liverpool  for  their  one  and 
only  port.  Z  say,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  those 
Liverpool  bonds  are  now  bought  at  32.,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  you  may  take  a  lower  price  for  the  bonds  of 
tho  London  water  companies.   But  as  to  the  price  of 
shares  being  somewhat  below  this  level,  Z  have  not  the 
slightest  anxiety  about  that.    I  say  yes,  they  are, 
because  certain  eventualities  as  to  future  expenditure, 
Ac,  are  supposed  to  be  in  front.of  the  water  companies. 
Very  well,  but  I  also  tay  thiit  precisely  the  same  even- 
tualities would  beset  a  purchaser,  and  that  also  the 
amount  in  reference  to  such  eventualitiea  which  the 
arbitrator  would  lake  ofl*  for  the  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assessment  of  the  purchase  money  ought 
to  be  considered  to  match  the  risk  assumed  by  the 
purchaser  himself;  or  elao  there  has  been  a  faulty 
awaid.     Conseqiieutly  tho  purchaser  in  that  respect 
ought  to  ha  no  gainer,  oud  I  certainly  say,  by  parity  of 
reuoning,  no  loser.   Now,  further,  i  say,  and  Z  put  it 
in  another  way  in  order  to  emphasise  the  position, 
be^-aose  X  think  it  is  so  essential~Z  say  on  the  other 
hand  that  when  that  amount  which  represents  eventu- 
alities has  once  been  taken  off  the  vendors'  income,  that 
income  is,  so  to  Boeak,  skinned,  floyed  of  its  risk,  and 
ought  to  be  valued  at  exactly  the  samo  rate  of  interest 
as  the  most  assured  income  ought  to  fetch ;  and  Z  do 
not  care  what  the  assured  income  is.    But  Z  will  put  it 
in  this  way,   Zt  ought  to  be  assessed  at  the  rote  of 
interest  of  a  perfectly  safe  borrower's  loan,  to  wit,  such 
a  borrower  as  the  London  County  Council.   And  that 
being  done,  I  ask  once  more,  where  is  tho  room  for 
profit?     Now,  of  course,  I  know  perfectly  well,  my 
Lord,  to  go  to  the  accounts  for  a  moment  of  some  of 
these  municipalities,  that  as  a  matter  of  accomit,  profit 
or  loss  may  be  very  easily  tshown  as  desired  j  but  not 
profit  to  the  community  at  large— to  tho  community  as 
a  whole.   For  instiuice,  Z  know  that  hy  reducing  all 
rates  to  tho  lowest  level,  a  loss  could  be  factitiously 
created,  which  would  have  to  be  made  good  out  of  tho 
rates.   Z  know  that  perfectly  well.    On  the  probability 
of  that  I  might  cite  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  only  Z  prefer 
to  ciie  him  npon  that  point  a  little  later  on.   Bat  Z  say 
Z  know  a  line  may  bo  easily  shovni  which  would  be 
giving,  of  courfle,  a  great  profit  to  the  consumers  of 
water  at  the  expense  of  the  non-conauming  ratepayers. 
That  would  be  a  profit  to  one  class  of  the  commnnity 
but  not  pront  *.o  the  community  at  large.   But  even 
then,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
insist  upon  it,  tho  amount  saved  in  water  itjnts  might 
be  of  less  consequence  to  a  good  many  of  the  consumers 
than  the  share  which  they  would  have  to  pay  in  the 
general  rates  in  consequence.    But,  however,  that  Z 
leave.    Then  I  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  largely 
raising  the  water  rents  a  profit  may  be  showa.  and  then 
the  ii^astice  is  done  to  the  very  opposite  class,  to  the 
consumers  thomaelves.   But  that  profit  or  loss,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  not  be  a  profit  or  loss  to  the  com. 
mumty  at  large,  bat  only  to  tho  two  classes  of  consumera 
p,nd  non-consumera  inter  sc ;  thoro  would  bo  neither 
profit  nor  loss  to  the  community  at  large. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  said  enough,  iii  dealing  with 
what  X  venture  to  consider  the  fallacy  which  has  been 
so  constantly  asserted  to  show  that  the  pnrchaBe  in 
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saeb  a  case  aa  the  present,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
got  CO  deal  with,  means  the  making  of  the  prodt  by  the 
community  at  lar^e,  considered  as  a  whole,  in  lieu  of 
being  made  by  a  commercial  company.   Now,  the  only 
scintilla  of  advantage  that  I  can  oonoeiTO  is  one  which 
again,  if  I  may  venture  to  attempt  to  read  your  Lord- 
^jp'fl  mind,  so  far,  was  in  it  when  you  put-  a  question 
to  me  a  little  while  ago,  the  only  scintilla  of  advantage 
vonld  be  in  the  pDSsibility,  that  after  all  said  and  done, 
the  London  County  Council,  in  the  future,  might 
borrow  at  a  somewhat  loner  ratu,  the  merest  shade  of 
a  percentage  cheaper  than  the  oompanies.    I  look  upon 
the  companies  as  having  started  on  an  era  of  raising 
their  capital  by  loan,  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  the 
only  possible  scintilla  of  advantage  left  might  be  that 
yon  might  suppose  that  the  London  County  Council 
might  borrow  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  the  com- 
psniea.   Now,  the  figures  that  I  have  quoted  just  now 
from  that  table  pnt  in  at  question  2568,  and  to  which 
I  vas  going  to  say,  I  entreat  your  earnest  attention 
when  you  come  to  consider  this  matter,  the  figares 
that  I  quoted,  at  all  events,  show  that  the  difference 
would  be  very  slight  indeed,  if  any  at  all,  even  if 
the  whole  of  the  London  rates  were  pledged.  Now, 
let  uB  take  Mr.  Haward's  own  figures.    You  said 
70a  had  them  in  mind,  my  Lord,  but  he  said  in 
answer  to  question  2674,  "  t  pat  it  at  22.  12t."  Now, 
1  take  the  ligures  I  have  just  given,  namely,  the  2'74, 
aa  being  wlAt  I  said  they  were,  or  21. 14s,  9d.  Now, 
putting  it  shortly,  that  is  one-eighth,  or  a  little  more 
iban  one-eighth  per  cent,  cheaper  thau  the  water  com- 
piuiies,  apparently,  up  to  that  time  have  borrowed  at. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  the  difference  of  one-eighth 
per  cent,  even  disappears  on  investigatioa,  and  may  I. 
although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
seeingliim  here,  make  a  slight  reference  to  one  ot  your 
hoDOnrable  colleagues,  who  said,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  it  had  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  there 
wss  a  diSerence  of  one-half  per  cent,  between  the 
powers  of  borrowing  of  the  London  water  com]mnie8 
and  the  powers  of  the  London  County  Council.    I  am 
afraid  that,  a  little  too  brusquely  perhaps,  I  contra- 
dicted the  Bight  Honourable  gentleman.   I  had  no 
right  to  do  it,  of  course,  and  J  am  sorry  I  did  it  now, 
bat  OS  a  matter  of  faot,  I  think  you  will  see  that  my 
contradietioD  was  well  foanded.  I  do  not  think  tikat 
any  snoh  evidence  has  ever  been  given,  bat  if  it  had 
certai^y  it  would  have  been  a  gross  mistake,  and  tiott 
is  what  X  ought  to  have  said,  that  if  the  evidence  was 
given  it  would  have  been  a  gross  mistake.   I  oannot ' 
find  it  anywhere ;  but  still  I  am  ready  to  supper  that 
I  was  wrong  in  that  matter  and  that  tne  Bight 
Honourable  gentleman  was  right.    However,  I  say 
that  that  difference  of  something  like  one-ei^ht  per 
cent.,  a  little  over  that,  may  be  fairly  said  to  disappear 
on  investigation.   In  the  flrst  place,  I  point  this  out, 
that  if  we  were  known  to  be  finally  left  in  peace,  oar 
credit,  good  as  it  is,  would  undoubtedly  improve  a 
little,  and  a  very  alight  improvement  would  do  Uio 
baainess. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  credit  of  London  is  not 
infinite,  good  as  it  is.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  told  yoa, 
and  on  that  point,  at  all  events,  ho  is  surely  a  good 
authority,  that  this  purchase  would  raise  the  rate  at 
which  London  would  be  able  to  borrow  easily  enough 
at  once  by  that  same  one-eighth  per  cent.,  which,  as 
present,  taking  Hr.  HawanTs  figares  and  mine,  we 
seem  to  be  agreed  about.  That  is  what  Sir  John 
Lnbbock  says,  and  Sir  John  adds,  that  not  only  woold 
the  rate  per  cent,  be  enhanced  for  this  particular 
loan,  but  no  says  it  would  affect  all  tbe  other  loans  to 
which  London  in  many  ways  is  pledged,  and  which  I 
think  he  puts  down  at  something  like  10»000,OOOZ..  a 
reflection,  mind,  which  gives  a  very  wide  aspect  indeed  a 
tbe  financial  consequences  of  this  purchase.  Indeed,  8tr 
John  Lubbock's  figures  seem  to  me  to  be  full  of  force. 
At  question  6008  and  following  questions,  pretty  close 
to  what  1  have  been  dealing  with  before,  he  gives  you 
the  present  indebtedness  of  London.  I  will  not  ask  yon 
to  lako  his  exact  words,  my  object  is  to  give  yon  the 
reference ;  but  he  says  the  indebtedness  of  London  is 
39,00U,000I.,ofwhich  you  may  take  off  19,000,000/.  as  re- 
presenting the  sinking  fund,  say,  20,000,0001.  net.  He 
supposes  that  4^,000,0002.  is  to  be  paid  for  the  water  com- 
panies, whether  it  be  somewhat  moro  or  somewhat  less, 
we  need  not  stop  to  consider.  He  supposes  40,000,0002.  to 
be  paid  for  the  water  com^nies;  he  supooses 
30,000,0001.  to  be  sunk  in  Wales;  he  supposes 
10,000,0001.  to  be  wanted  for  miscellaneous  loans ;  in 
other  words,  80,000,000?.  in  all.  Ho  is  probably  far 
below  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  escapade,  but  even  so,  tbe 
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total  amount  comes,  as  I  say,  to  80,000,0001.,  and  all  to  Mr. 
come,  say,  in  tbe  next  20  years.    Now,  80,000,000^.  PtwUter, 

added  to  20,000,000/.,  would  be  to  quintuple  the  debt.   

Well  may  Sir  John  Lubbock  think  that  to  quintuple  the  .80  Mar.'SQ 
debt  of  London  would  be  to  raise  the  rate  at  which  ■  ■— 
.London  ooald  borrow.  I  notioe  that  Kr.  Banbury,  and 
of  course,  Mr.  Banbury  from  his  own  point  of  view  of  a 
London  stockbroker,  is  a  pretty  good  jadge,  says  that 
the  rate  would  probably  rise  to  21.  IBs.  M.^  and  he 
argaea  it  out  very  clearly.  In  case  you  should  like  to 
have  his  evidence,  let  me  tell  yon  that  it  folloWH 
upon  question  13,826.  Once  more,  as  I  have  given  yon 
tbe  figure,  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  read  thelialf  page 
or  so  in  which  he  argues  out  that  point,  but  to  whatever 
percentage  the  rate  will  rise,  do  not  forget  this,  that 
you  must  add  to  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
annually  for  the  sinking  fund.  If  Sir  John  Lubbock 
were  right,  and  one-eighth  has  to  be  added  to  Mr. 
Haward  s  21.  12e.,  it  means  21.  14s.  6d.,  plus  a  sinking 
fund.  If  Mr.  Banbury  be  right,  it  means  21.  Ibu.  9d., 
plus  a  sinking  fund ;  but  in  either  case,  and  I  content 
myself  with  Sir  John  Lubbock's  estimate,  the  rising  of 
an  eighth  to  21.  148.  6d.,  plus  a  sinking  fund,  means 
something  considerably  above  the  rate  at  which  we 
can  borrow  at  this  moment  at  our  22. 14s.  9d.  So  that 
tbat  small  margin,  that  sointillss,  of  a  chance  of  profit 
absolutely  disappears  and  more  than  diBam)e»'S.  Leave 
the  water  companies  alona.  They  will  bcnrow  at 
21. 14a.  9d.,  or  something  less,  if  they  are  left  in  peace. 
Sell  to  the  London  County  Oounoil.  and  thej  will 
borrow  at  probably  22.  14>.  6d.,  it  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  Mr.  Haward  both  be  right,  pins  a  sinking  fond, 
which,  I  suppose,  would  bring  them  to  something  over 
3  per  oent. 

Now  that  seems  to  me  to  get  rid  of  the  very  last  rag 
of  a  chance  of  profit  by  this  proposal.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  companies 
were  bought  at  Stock  Exchange  value  the  London 
County  Council  would  begin  with  a  deficit  of  40,0002.  a 
year.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  tbat  the  deficit  was 
very  much  larger,  but  never  mind  that.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Banbury,  or  was  it  Colonel  Lockwood,  upon  my 
word  I  forget  which  of  the  two  at  the  moment,  but  one 
of  them  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  Stock  Exchange 
value  rather  understated  thau  overstated  the  real  value 
of  the  companies,  beoaose  he  said  inveBtors  do  not 
alcogether  realise  the  import  of  prospective  values.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  am  not  concerned  to  disonss  that 
particularly,  becanse  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  and  it 
18  part  of  my  case  for  myself  as  moon  ae  of  the  other 
side,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  deficit  would 

Cbably  disappear  with  the  growth  of  income,  if,  and 
e  comes  the  big  if,  if  mere  were  no  militating 
causes  against  its  disappearance  when  once  in  the 
handu  of  the  London  County  Cfiuncil. 

But,  my  Lord,  in  my  poor  judgment  there  will  be 
many,  and  most  important  drawbacks  to  the  value  of 
these  properties  if  once  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
London  County  Council.  These,  1  propose,  ^nth  your 
kind  ])ermisBion,  to  consider,  because  to  my  mind  they 
are  absolutely  conclusive  upon  the  point,  the  financial 
disadvantages  of  this  purchase  to  London.  In  urging 
what  the  treatment  and  conditions  of  the  property  will 
be  when  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  London  County 
Council;  of  course,  my  Lord,  you  can  only  be  guidea, 
as  I  was  guided,  by  what  their  witnesses  have  lam  down 
as  the  conditions  of  their  investment,  and  the  oonditions 
of  the  moment  when  they  have  made  the  investment. 
We  must  accept  that  because  we  have  got  notliing  else 
whatever  to  go  by,  particnJu'ly  when  we  remember 
that  last  report  of  the  London  Countj^  Council,  made 
after  your  own  appointment,  which  contains  the 
paragraph  which  I  will  read  a  little  later  on  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ijondon  County  Council  intends  its 
witnesses  to  be  exponents  of  its  main  position.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  at  once  fatuous  and 
improper  to  suggest  tbat  after  porchase  the  London 
County  Council  might  reverse  every  intention  it  makes 
public  through  their  witnesses,  and  every  course  of 
action  to  which  these  witnesses  have  spoken  as  inevi- 
table, and  which  in  your  presence  they  have  declared 
not  only  to  be  probable,  but  absolutely  incumbent  upon 
the  London  County  Council,  or  anybody  else  that  owns 
the  water  companies. 

Now  to  consider  these  drawbacks,  if  yoor  Lordship 
will  allow  me,  one  by  one.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
strong  probability  of  extravagant  management.  On  this. 
Sir  John  Lnbbode  under  question  5727,  and  again  at 
question  .'i755,  is  particularly  strong.  You  mU.  find 
he  haa  got  a  great  deal  to  say  in  a  long  paragraph, 
trhere  he  made  a  most  careful  and  elaborate  answer 
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Mr,  jnfltifytng  his  position,  and  agsin  lie  says  the  Mme 
P«ii6«'.    thing,  and  ampIifieB  it  in  answer  to  BeTenJ  qneBtifmB 

  which  beghi  with  qneation  5755.    He  there  in  those 

B0Mar.*39,  nro  places  analysed  Mr.  Haward'a  varione  heads  of 

  saTing,  and  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  what  he  says, 

he  leaves  none  existing,  except  one  sorring  upon  law. 
BtH  mind  that  Baling  npon  law  does  not  depend  upon 
purchase.  It  has  been  caused  both  to  the  ratepayers 
of  London,  and  the  shareholders  of  the  water  companies 
alike  by  the  action  of  the  London  Connty  Council,  of 
nrhom  i  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  say,  that  for  the 
last  half  dozen  years  thOT'  have  absolutely  refused  to  let 
the  companies  alone,  it  is  not  purchase,  it  is  peace 
which  would  pnt  an  end  to  that  expenditure,  the 
settlement  of  the  qnestion.  To  suggest  as  one  or  two 
of  the  London  County  Council  witnesses  have  done 
that  peace  can  only  come  by  purchase,  because  they 
'  Will  never  make  peace  upon  any  other  terms  w  not  an 
argument.  It  is  a  childish  ihreat.  If  you  do  not  give 
me  what  I  want  I  will  go  on  screaming  till  you  do,  is 
a  Ihiriy  well  known  nursery  phrase  I  think. 

Now  surely  saoh  a  saggestion  as  that  cannot  be 
translated  as  the  London  Connty  Coauoil  witnesses  have 
tried  to  translate  it,  into  a  grave  financial  argument 
tlat  that  would  be  a  saving  to  London.  Are  people 
to  bo  hcwrd  to  plead  first  uf  all  the  oostlinebo  of  a 
state  of  things  which  tfae^  perversity  has  inaugaruKd 
if  they  ace  in  the  wrong,  and  which  they  boast— 
because  that  is  what  they  have  done  here — that  their 
persistency  and  obstinacy  will  maintain — are  they  to 
be  heard  to  pnt  forward  those  two  things  first,  and 
then  to  tnrn  round  and  plead  what  an  economy  there 
would  be  in  giving  way  to  them.  Surely  not.  But  in 
everything,  except  this  one  item  of  pai'liamentary 
litigation,  the  chances  are  against  the  cheaper  manage- 
ment.  To  take  even  the  case  of  directors'  fees  which 
looks  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  yon  must  have 
some  skilled  body  of  men  to  direct  these  vast  under- 
takings. Yon  do  not  want  mere  persons  to  show  well 
in  the  witness  box,  who  are  used  to  giving  evideiioe, 
and  who,  therefore,  can  deploy  their  atnlities  in  Idle 
best  possible  way ;  yon  want  the  far  less  showy  people 
who,  perhap?,  ouinot  do  very  well  in  the  witness  tiox, 
Who  are  not  HCcustomed  to  go  there,  but  who  know  the 
needs  of  the  situation  and  how  these  companies  have 
been  managed,  and  who  have  been  used  to  managing 
these  imdertakin^K  for  the  last  10,  20,  30,  or  40  years 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  just  sacli  a  permanent  body 
OB  that  which  is  wanted. 

Now,  ill  speaking  on  this  point,  I  just  want  to 
emphasise  the  fact  of  the  enormous  size  of  these  under- 
takings. I  do  not  really  think  that  people  stop  to 
consider  it.  Taken  severally — imd  I  have  done  that 
pretty  carefnlly — each  one  of  them  is  on  a  par  or  more 
than  on  a  par  with  the  largest  nndertakings  of  the 
kind  in  tlie  country.  At  question  3538  Mr.  G-omme 
put  in  a  table  nsefnlfor  other  matters,  but  particularly 
nsefnl  for  this — it  is  one  of  a  very  long  series  of  tables, 
but  I  take  tbo  last  one.  There  you  have  got  a  long 
list  of  towns  in  England  with  a  namber  of  oxtremeij 
nsefnl  facts,  which,  for  this  purpose,  I  take  as  tmo — ^yon 
have  the  population  sQpplied  and  a  lot  of  oUier  matters. 
At  this  moment  I  am  dealing  with  the  population 
supplied.  I  have  taken  carefully  the  eight'  lai-gest  of 
them.  They  are  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  iN'uttingham,  and 
Bolton.  Those  eight  largest  towns  have  got  varying 
populations— varying  in  the  case  of  the  largest,  which 
19  Manchester,  from  849,000,  down  to  Bolton,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  eight,  to  2-50,000.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
make  tho  position  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  tne  popula- 
tion supplied  in  each  case. 

(3fr.  Pops.)  Or,  rather,  w^ithiu  their  area  of  supply — 
not  necessarily  supplied. 

(Mr.  Femba'.)  It  is  here  called  population  supplied 
within  municipal  limits  and  without  municipal  limits. 
Whether  it  is  what  is  actually  supplied  with  ivater, 
or  whether  it  is  what  they  may  bo  called  upon  to 
supply,  I  do  not  know  that-  for  our  argument  it  is 
essential  to  distiugnish.  However,  the  population^ 
whether  it  is  within  their  area  of  supply  or  the 
population  actually  supplied  docs  not  matter.  It  is 
4,J  13,274.  Now,  dividmg  that  by  tho  8,  you  get  an 
average  for  each  one  ot  those  areas  of  supply  of  a 
populaiion  of  .'jll,659.  We  may  dismiss  the  odd 
tigurori.  Tho  nearest  figure  I  can  take  for  London, 
I  think  fairly,  at  the  present  moment  in  a  similar 
way,  wfftild  be  S.tiOO.OOO.  I  divide  that  by  the  eight 
watitr  companies,  and  I  liud  that  that  works  out  aS 
the  average  for  each  company  with  a  population  of 


700,600  people.  Of  cottr8e,.some  are  smallw  and  some 
are  hirger,  but  that  is  estimating  them  by  population 
The  average  ^puhtion  of  a  Loudon  water  companT 
la  700,000,  while  the  average  population  of  the  eioht 
greatest  mnnicipality  supplies  is  600,000.  That  ie 
estimating  them  by  population.  Then,  estimatinR 
them  by  supply — by  the  size  of  their  undertakings— 
collectively  at  tho  present  moment,  the  supplies  of 
these  eight  companies  are  over  200  million  gallons  a 
day.  That  is  a  supply  as  large  as  the  possible  supply 
of  Vynwry,  the  possible  supply  of  Thirlmere,  tbo 
possible  supply  of  Loch  Katrine,  the  possible  supply 
of  the  Birmingham  Scheme,  all  taken  together,  'j  hat 
shows  you  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the  eight  under- 
takings  that  this  London  County  Council,  a  fluctuating 
body,  and  the  all  rest  of  it,  is  so  glibly  saying  that  they 
will  undertake  to  manage  without  its  costing  a  shilliDir 
for  directors- fees,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  In  a  ven- 
few  years  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  be  very  mnch 
lai^ter,  beoaose  what  I  have  given  yon  is  the  total 
figures  in  the  other  four  great  cases.  In  a  few  years 
they  will  be  very  much  largor.  If  London  goes  on 
increasing  up  to  the  point  of  wanting  3M)  mil- 
lion gallons  from  the  Thames,  that  wm  bring  the 
snpply  np  to  the  400  or  420  million  (mllons  of  the 
Ban;  [onr  Commission.  Now  that  shows  mi6  magnitnde 
of  the  various  undertakings  that  t^y  so  glibly  say 
they  are  going  to  manage,  just  as  if  it  were  some  small 
department  of  their  own.  At  the  same  time  recollect 
this,  that  aU  these  snpplies  were  obtained  from  sources 
of  supply  before — some  are  from  wells,  some  from  the 
Lea,  some  from  wells  in  Hertfordshire,  some  from  wells 
in  Kent,  and  those  that  are  on  the  Ttiames  come  from 
different  points  of  the  Thames.  They  are  all  sepsrate 
contributions.  Mind  you,  nearly  all  the  companies 
have  their  differentiating  characteristics.  Moreovar, 
there  is  one  peculiarity,  which  is  common  to  all  of 
them,  except  the  Kent,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
course,  the  New  Uiver  Company  and  the  East  Loadon 
Company  (that  is  the  well  supplies),  and  that  is  tho 
extremely  delicate  and  watchful  manipalataon  of  the 
water  which  is  necessary  to  keep  np  the  supply  to  its 
present  undoubtedly  high  standard ;  and,  moreover, 
the  maintenance  of  it  depends  not  entirely  upon  mani* 
pulation,  but—and  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it— on 
control.  You  have  heard,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  you  remember,  two  or  three  of  tbo  London 
Connty  Council  witnesses  say,  that  if  once  the  thing 
jiasses  into  the  hands  of  the  Loudon  County  Council, 
they  not  only  think  that  control  is  unnecessary,  bat  they 
would  deprecate  it.  In  this  connexion  the  'old  plirase 
quh  euatodlet  ipsoe  custodes  is  a  very  important  one. 
Now  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  believe  that  so 
enormous  and  difficult  a  business  or  serios  of  businesses 
can  ba  satisfactorily  and  successfully  conducted  hy  a 
mere  committee  of  a  fluctuating  body  like  the  J^foidon 
County  Council.  They  are  a  body  already  over- 
whelmed with  bustneaa,  and  overwhelmed  to  an  extent 
of  which  they  ara  even  cognisant  themselves.  I 
notice  that  they  must  tw  more  or  less  awaro  of  this, 
benansc  I  seo  that  in  the  Beport  of  the  Parliaiii<  n- 
tary  Committee,  dated  tho  15th  October  18S5,  Ihey 
say  this:  "Taking  thin  proposal  as  a  basis"  — I 
need  nol.  road  what  goes  before — "we  would  Bn|^{est 
"  a  body  composed  of  members  nominated  by  the 
"  London  County  Council,  the  City  Corporation,  and 
"*the  home  counties,  with  the  addition  of  nominees  of 
"  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  of  a  sufficient 
"number  of  co-opted  members  possessing  speciid 
"  knowledge  and  qualitications."  So  that  you  have 
got,  oven  by  their  own  confession,  the  necessity  fiwt 
of  all,  of  a  certain  number  of  members  nominated  by 
the  Local  Government  Board;  and,  secondly,  of  a 
certain  number  of  co-opted  members  with  special 
knowledge  and  qualifications.  Tho  date  of  that  is  the 
16th  of  October  1895. 

(Chairman.)  "Where  is  thati* 

[Mr.  rcMher.)  The  report  was  handed  in  at  question 
4811. 

(ChairiiMii.)  That  is  a  quotation  only  P 

{Mi:  Pevihcr.)  No. 

iChaU-man.)  That  is  a  quotation  from  Sir  William 
Harcourt. 

(Jlfr.  Pemler,)  No  ;  it  is  not,  if  yon  look  at  the 
pur^raph.  1  thought  that  it  was  at  first,  Imt  it  mvs 
"  as,  however,  the  Council  will  doubtless  look  to  us  for 
"  Kome  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  iKiving 
"  regard  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Council  that  it 
*'  should  be  the  water  authority  for  London,  we  may 
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■<  quote  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
"  mittee,  presided  orer  Sir  William  Harconrt." 
And  t^en  the  words  of  Sir  William  Harconrt  faii-Ijr 
jepTMent  their  views.  Sir  William  Harconrt's  quota- 
tion stops  at  the  word  '*  Board,"  and  then  they  go  on, 

*'  ITakiog  this  propoeal "  

{Ohairman.)  Yes,  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  thbt  is  qnito 
raoagh. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  I  am  only  anxious  we  shonld  make  it 
clear. 

(Kr.  S.  L.  (yfi^Tps.)  Hut  report  was  not  adopted  by 
the  London  Goonty  Counoil. 

(Kr.  PemJw.)  I  do  not  care  two  straws  whether  it  ib 
adopted  or  not.  It  is  a  very  sensible  remark  of  some 
of  tne  more  sensible  perhaps  of  yoor  memben,  altiiongh 
I  do  not  want  to  be  nncomplimentary.  The  date  Of 
the  report  is  the  5th  December,  I  see.  The  report  of 
the  5tn  December  be^s  irith  quoting  thiat  report 
which  was  dated  Ibth  October,  bat  the  wordp  that  I 
was  reading  come  in  the  report  of  the  Ifth  October 
although  they  are  adopted  in  the  one  of  the  5th  Decem- 
ber. Bat  there  is  no  magic  in  December  or  KoTember 
for  the  matter  of  that.  However  I  do  not  want  to  seem 
to  be  unfair,  so  let  me  call  your  attention  to  question 
5363,  where  lir.  Dickinson  is  examined,  and  your  col- 
league, Mr.  Cripps,  asks  him  a  qaestion.  Ildr.  Grippe 
sajB  "  That  is  not  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  idea  at 
"  all.  He  has  this  important  element  in  it — and 
"  also  some  other  membef^  who  may  be  particularly 
"  acquainted  with  the  sabject."  I  onght  aUo  to  add 
that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  Committee  recom- 
mended the  same  thing  which  is  in  my  memory  as  much 
as  in  the  memoiy  of  your  hononrable  colleague :  "  joa 
'*  know  what  his  recommendation  was/  says  Mn 
Cripps,  and  the  vnswer  is,  "  I  know  very  well  that  is 
"  their  recommendation,  and  it  is  a  point  which  the 
"  City  attach  great  imporlance  to,  and  wo  assented  to 
**  the  City  nominatang  anybody  they  liked  for  that 
"  Teaaon.  The  CounciT  take  rather  the  opposite  view. 
"  They  think  that  bnly  representatives  of  the  people 
"  ought  to  be  on  it,  and  therefore  we  do  aot  propose 
"  to  put  anybody  on."  I  thought  it  only  fair  to  read 
that.  But  on  the  other  band  I  set  against  that  the 
declaration  of  their  own  Committee,  made  on  the 
15th  October  1895,  to  exactly  the  contrary  effect. 
Whether  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  that  Par- 
liamentary Committeo,  or  not,  in  October  1895,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  suggest  therefore  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  1895,  and  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley's  Committee,  two  or  three  years  before,  were 
right  in  that  matter,  and  that  if  you  are  to  have  par- 
chase  yon  most  have  a  seaaoning,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
Board,  and  a  tolerably  ezpensiTe  seasoning  too,  namely 
a  sufficient  nomber  of  co-opted  members  possessing 
special  knowledge  and  qualificatioos. 

I  say  that  each  gentlemen  would  have  to  be  paid, 
and  uey  would  have  to  be  highly  paid.  As  to  t^e 
redaction  in  the  number  of  engineers  or  secretaries. 
Mr.  HawEU'd  once  more  admitted  that  they  would  have 
greater  responsibilities,  inasmuch  as  the  London 
County  Council  are  an  inexperienced  and  ■fluctuating 
body,  and  they  ought  to  be  better  paid.  That  be  says  at 
question  2741.  There,  again,  I  know  that  he  said  that 
he  thought  that  the  contrary  change  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  made  in  spite  of  the  "ought*'  in  the  answer 
The  questions  are;  "  On  the  contrary  the  directors  of 
**  the  water  companies  have  an  opportunity  in  the 
"  course  of  years  of  acquiring  a  very  complete  know- 
*'  ledge  of  their  undertafcinga  and  of  the  works  ;  is  not 
**  that  the  caee  ?  {A.)  That  would  be  so.  As  far  as 
"  ray  opinion  is  worth  anything  on  the  subject,  I  think 
"  that,  on  the  whole,  the  engineer  of  the  local  autho- 
*'  rity  would,  perhaps,  be  in  a  more  responsible  position 
**  tkan  the  engineer  of  a  public  company.'  It  is 
Major-General  Scott  who  asks  the  question.  Then  the 
next  question  is:  "Therefore,  he  ought  to  be  bettw 
*'  paidP  {A.)  He  ought  to  be  better  paid,  certainly, 
**  but  I  doabt  whether  he  is  as  well  paid."  I  quite 
admit  what  he  meant  hj  "  is,"  whether  h»  was  looking 
to  some  presently  existing  gentleman  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  know  that  ms  opinion  is,  that  ^ese 
engineers  and  secretaries  ought  to  be  better  paid. 
While  he  says  that,  he  qualifies  what  he  says  now.  I 
cannot  fovget  that  Mr.  Ha  ward,  although  frank  in  his 
admission  as  to  what  the  right  of  the  matter  is,  was 
also  in  charge  of  his  own  theory  of  savings,  and,  there- 
fore, was  obliged  to  pull  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and 
remind  himself  that  his  theory  of  savings  must  be 
taken  oare  of. 


Now,  as  to  his  saving  in  printing,  because  it  is  quite  Mr. 
curious  the  small  w^s  in  which  he  has  to  make  ap  Pmhw. 

this  50,000i.  he  kopeB  to  save.   I  quite  agree  with  Su-  ->  

John  Lubbock  that  anybody  who  knows  t£e  appetite  of  80  Mar.'09. 
a  public  body  for  docnments,  rjid  anybody  who  has  had  ■  ■  — 
the  slightest  chance,  and  I  have  had  abundant  cl^oes, 
of  seeing  the  piles  and  piles  and  piles  of  printing  which 
the  London  County  Oountnl,  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
themselves  with  will  lurdly  go  with  Mr.  Haward,  in 
thinking  they  will  save  much  on  the  score  of  printing. 

Then,  as  to  saving  in  collection,  I  spare  myself  just 
ra  word  upon  that.  Of  course,  if  you  are  simply  to  pile 
the  work  of  collecting  these  water  rates  npon  the  poo? 
rate  collectors,  you  may  save  something.  But  can  yon  P 
The  evidence  as  to  what  ie  done  in  other  towns  is  act 
very  complete,  bub  certainly  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns  that  I  mentioned  just  now,  in  speaking  of  their 
population,  the  evidence  is  that  they  have  to  have'  a 
separate  water  collection,  although  in  some  not.  In 
some  towns  ii  is  not  found  practicable,  and  you  have 
the  expert  evideuce  of  one  or  two  of  our  secretArios  and 
ei^neers  and  chairmen,  who  told  you  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  water  rates  is  not  a  very  simple  matter.  It 
is  not  as  simple  as  the  collection  of  other  rates  to  begin 
wilii,  and  ttiore  than  that,  a  deal  clerical  work 
has  to  be  done,  some  of  whi^  is  anteoedent,  and  some 
of  which  is  subsequentto  tiie.mere  process  of  collection. 
Now,  that  clerical  work  would  have  to  be  done,  amd 
would  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  a  ohange  of  method, 
therefore,  probably  only  means  this,  tiwt  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  clerks  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  a 
staff  of  collectors,  and  probably  you  would  have  further 
to  pay  the  collectors  that  do  the  extra  work  something 
more.  People  always  want  a  little  more  pay  when  they 
do  a  little  more  work,  especially  in  these  days,-  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Littler,  says. 

Now,  on  the  whole,  having  gone  over  the  items  I 
think  that  Mr.  Haward's  project  of  saving  will,  as  the 
late  Lord  Tennyson,  said  of  a  broken  purpose,  "  Waste 
in  air."  There  will  not  be  machofit  left.  More, -it 
seems  to  me  questionable  whether  Corporation  miuuwe- 
ment  will  not  follow  the  results  of  Ooi^Kiration 
management  in  other  places. 

'  ■  Now,  let  me  tarn  to  a  table  of  Mr.  Gromme'a  whiok  I 
hapiwn  to  have  looked  at,  uid  which  seems  to  me-  to  be 
psruoidarly  instrootive  on  this  point.  It  is  one  of  the 
same  set  of  tables  which  I  made  the  quotation  from -of 
the  populations  of  the  eight  lar^st  towns  owning  water 
undertakings  in  Enghmd.  It  is  the  second  portion  of 
Table  10  which  was  put  in  at  question  3538,  and  it 
wants  a  good  deal  of  fishing  aboat  in  the  table  to  do 
what  I  have  done,  and  I  must  ask  yoo,  as  I  did  before^ 
to  take  me  somewhat  on  faith  in  the  matter.  Yoti 
will  Bee  that  there  are  some  47  towns  in  all,  I  think 
it  is.  Of  those,  28  towns  show  a  sarplos.  The  sur- 
plnses  are  mentioned.  Yon  see  a  surplus-  plus  in 
column  5  or  a  deficit  minus  after  payment  of  loan 
charges.  I  have  been  at  the  tronble,  as  anybody 
who  happens  to  see  my  copy  of  the  table  might  bear 
me  out,  of  adding  up  the  amounts  of  all  the  deficits  and 
the  amounts  of  adl  the  surpluses ;  and  I  onoe  more  ask 
you  to  forgive  me  if  there  is  lany  slight  error  in  my 
arithmetic — I  do  not  think  it  woald  be  an  important 
one,  and  I  hope  there  is  none. 

{8v}-  John  DoringUm.)  In  all  these  towns  or  a  certain 
number  of  them  P 

{Mt.  Pmbei-.)  The  whole  lot. 

{8vr  John  Dorington.)  All  on  the  table  P 

{Mr.  Pembei:)  Yes,  all  on  the  table.  I  have  taken 
all  the  surpluses  and  added  them  together,  and  I  have 
taken  aJl  the  deficits  and  added  them  up  together.  A  s 
my  friend  Mr.  Littler  again  says,  supplying  me  with  a 
slight  bit  of  humour  which  I  ought  to  have  found  fpr 
myself,  I  have  divided  Hlo  sheep  from  the  goats.  I 
have  not  included  those  that  are  supplied  by  companies, 
I  have  only  included  those  that  are  supplied  by  jnnni- 
cipalitieB,  because  it  would  not  have  been  part  of  my 
business  to  take  the  companies.  The  defl<nts  amount  to 
237,298!.;  the  surpluses  only  amount  to  1513982. 
Now,  to  look  at  the  deficits  first.  Of  course,  the  total 
amount  of  deficits,  as  you  see  at  a  glance,  is  getting  on 
very  fast  to  100,0002.  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
surpluses.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  see  how  these 
deficits  are  treated.  The  headings  are  "  Transferred 
"  to  reserve  fund  of  special  water  account.  Trans* 
"  ferred  to  reduction  of  prime  account.  Trans- 
"  ferred  to  relief  of  borough  fund.  Held  in  balance 
"  of  water  account."  Then  "  Out  of  borough  rates. 
**  Out  of  balance  of  water  account"  and  so  on.  Of 
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theie  deBcita  of  237,0001.  odd.  IWm.,  had  to  be 
met  by  a  rate  in  aid.  A  very  lanrs  ptoportioQ  of  that 
residue  I  am  Borry  to  say  I  hare  lost  my  figare  for  it, 
bnt  it  doefl  not  matter — a  Tory  large  proportion  of  the 
residae  was  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate,  and  only  an 
ineignificant  aroountwas  prorided  for  oat  of  balances  in 
hand.  If  you  look  at  balanoea  in  hand  you  will  ree  how 
small  they  are.  I  think  it  is  about  77,0001.,  that  is  paid 
out  of  borough  funds ;  bat,  however,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  wrong,  and  I  think  I  have  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
that.  ]£>weTer,  only  a  Tery  small  amount  indeed  is 
payable  out  of  balanoes  in  hand.  Kow,  let  me  also 
call  your  attention  to  this,  that  when  yon  turn  to  the 
surpluses  yon  will  find  that  there  is  only  a  email  sum — 
a  rery  small  sum — devoted  to  rednotiou  in  price.  If 
you  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  amount  tranafenred 
to  reduction  in  price  there  X  think  it  is  something  bo 
very  very  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  talking  about. 
I  think  I  can  only  find  tme  item,  1,8461.,  transferred 
to  redaction  of  price.  That  is  the  only  one  really. 

{Chairman.)  The  great  bulk  of  the  snrplus  seems  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  borough  fund. 

{Mr.  Pember,)  Certainly  61,000i.  I  added  that  up. 
The  total  Burplunes,  as  you  say,  went,  frankly,  iu 
reduotion  of  the  borough  rate. 

fStr  John  Dorington.)  Any  deficiency  in  the  borough 
fund  ia  provided  out  of  rates,  is  it  not  P  So  that  going 
to  relief  the  borough  fond  is  the  same  thing  as  going 
to  lower  the  price. 

(Jfr.  Pembsr.)  Tes ;  bnt  it  does  not  relieve  the 
consumer  qua  ocmsnmer. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  No. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  The  reduction  in  price  relieves  the 
consumer. 

(Svr  John  Boririgton.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  qnoted  that  table,  and  I  ask  your 
attention  to  it  somewhat  in  detail  as  to  what  I  have 
quoted  from  it,  becaase,  I  say,  it  gets  rid  of  the  pre- 
sumption attempted  to  be  made  by  ^e  other  side  that 
municipal  managemMit  is  likely  in  itself  to  be  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  management  of  a  commercial  com- 
pany. Of  course,  one  has  the  best  reason  for  doubting 
that ;  but,  anyway,  thero  it  is.  You  have  got  in  those 
4ff  towns  28  with  a  surplus ;  but  a  surplus  so  small 
that  it  only  amounts  to  150,000?,  And  you  have  got 
237,000?.  of  deficit,  which  has  to  be  made  good  in  the 
way  I  say,  and  you  have  only  got  a  paltry  1,846Z., 
which  is  used  for  the  only  proper  purpose  out  of  the 
surplus,  namely,  in  the  rednction  of  the  price  to  the 
water  consumer,  who  originally  P»id  it.  Now,  that  is 
not  a  table  of  my  making,  or  of  our  making ;  it  is  a 
table  made  by  the  London  Goun^  Oounctt.  I  was 
going  to  say  by  their  chief  witness  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
by  one  of  them,  and — as  fiur  as  oomprehentivenesB  goes 
— taking  in  all  those  towns  that  it  does  take  in,  I  tmnk 
we  may  consider  that  it  is  fairly  exhaustive. 

Althongh,  as  yon  see,  Ido  not  mind  criticising  them, 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  care  to  be  constantly 
railing  at  the  Xiondon  County  Gooncil.  Not  at  ail.  It 
has  been  my  duty,  as  advocate,  to  criticise  them  from  ■ 
time  to  time,  and  sometimes  to  cross-examine  members 
of  their  body ;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  vouch  mv 
poor  opinion — I  do  not  suppose  they  will  value  it  mncn 
— that  they  hate  done  a  vast  deal  of  excellent  work  in 
London.  But,  still,  I  think  the  fact  remains  that,  in 
some  very  serious  directions,  and  to  some  very  serious 
extent,  their  management  in  business,  in  matters  com- 
mercial, has  not  been  a  success.  Just  take  one  notable 
and  notorious  instance.  I  tako  that  of  their  Works 
Committee.  It  matters  very  little  whether  what  hap- 
pened then— or,  rather,  I  ought  to  say  there— hap}iened 
from  want  of  business  capacity,  or  from  the  prevalence 
of  some  perverse,  uneconomic  theories  of  some  of  their 
members  about  wages,  and  so  forth — I  do  not  really 
care — it  is  enough  that  it  happened,  uid  t>hat  something 
of  the  same  sort  may  happen  again ;  and  it  would  be  of 
the  very  gravest  financial  import  if  it  happened  in  the 
management  and  administration  of  eight  huge  ander- 
takings,  costing  some  40  millions  of  money,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  some  40  or  50  millions  of  money  more. 

{Mr.  S.  L.  Grippe.)  Where  is  there  any  evidence  as 
to  what  happened  P    What  are  you  referring  to  P 

(3fr.  Pember.)  Nothing.  It  is  only  because  1  wish  to 
exercise  some  reserve  in  dealing  with  this  matter  that 
I  do  not  reiterate  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  "Mr.  Whitmore,  and  othenj,  as  to  tho  want  of 
leisure,  as  to  the  want  of  business  capacity,  as  to  the 


want  of  permsmency.  and  lastly,  as  to  the  dangerous 
political  and  commercial  proclivities  of  the  London 
County  Council.  You  heard  it  all  as  much  as  I  did 
and  I  am  very^  glad  to  be  able  to  spare  myself  the 
necessity  of  reitonitlng  it.    It  is  all  on  record. 

Now,  I  should  like  on  the  other  hand  to  ioterpnlftte 
a  word  or  two  iu  defence  of  our  own  management. 
Let  me  remark  first  that  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  long  after 
Messrs.  Haward  and  Gomme  had  given  their  evidence, 
said  that  our  management  was  excellent.  He  said 
that  at  question  7922.  Once  more,  as  I  wish  to  avoid 
the  merest  shadow  of  a  supposition  that  I  do  not  quote 
fairly,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Sir  Arthur  Arnold  when  he  said  this,  said  at  the  same 
time,  indeed,  that  his  opportunities  of  personal  obser- 
vation had  been  small.  That  is  Question  7922.  but  his 
aiuwer  shows  Hob  the  dexterous  and  ingenious  infer- 
ences of  the  two  other  gentlemen,  ICr.  Gemme  and 
Mr.  Haward,  ere  so  completdy  a  modem  discovery 
that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  them  had  even  reachnd 
Sir  Arthur  Arnold's  ears,  or  he  wonld  not  have  given 
that  answer.  Bnt  the  charge  a^inst  ns  formulated  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  I  name— ^  am  sorry  to  say  T  am 
always  cont asing  one  with  the  ether,  no  doubt  they  are 
both  jast  the  same  for  my  purpose — but  the  effect  of 
the  charge  is  that  we  either  stvve  the  couceruH  while 
they  pay  small  dividends,  or  else  that  we  are  lavish 
when  they  pay  large  ones.  The  tables  put  in  at 
questions  3«1  and  3488, 1  own,  my  Lord,  frankly,  are 
rmintelligible  to  me,  bnt  fortunately  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  understand  them,  because  that  put  in  at 
question  2621  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  I  have 
in  view.  That  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Haward.  With 
that  in  my  hand  let  me  say  first  that  of  course  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  until  the  company  pays  its  10  per 
cent.,  and  has  added  to  its  t»ek  divideads,  its  directors 
have  got  something  to  aohieve.  That  is  qnite  clear, 
even  luthough  the  company  may  be  Mrly  rich.  BTen 
after  that  it  is  equally  olear  that  the  directors  have  got 
something  to  maintain. 

Now  I  have  put  it  as  you  see  on  the  low  gronnd  of 
self  interest  that  their  management  is  likely  to  be,  tuid 
continue,  careful,  but  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to 
these  boards  of  directors,  I  think,  if  I  did  not  insist 
that  far  and  umj  b^nd  all  that  they  take  an  honour- 
able pride  in  managing  Uieir  undertakings  as  well  as 
possible,  however  small  may  be  the  extra  {ffofit  that 
they  gain  by  so  doing. 

Just  to  take  an  instance  which  occurred  to  my  mind 
when  tbis  topic  was  before  you — to  take  the  instance 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  this  country  that  ia  zealously 
performed  even  by  officials  whose  chances  of  promotion 
are  over.  Now  jnst  look  at  that  table  I  have  just 
referred  to  and  see  what  the  cost  of  management  is.  I 
will  take  the  first  one  that  occurs  to  me,  the  Chelsea. 
In  other  ways  we  have  obtained  not  from  this  table, 
hut  in  other  ways  I  know  it,  what  the  Chelsea  dividends 
have  been  since  1879.  I  know  that  they  were  for  two 
years  6^  ;  fbr  another  year  that  they  were  7 ;  for  next 
year  7} ;  and  then  they  beoame  8,  8^,  Sf,  and  they  have 
gradually  gone  up  steadily  till  the^  have  got  np  to 
10  per  cent,  in  the  year  1890,  which  is  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  carry  it  down.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
carry  them  any  further,  because  since  then  they  have 
been  paying  their  10  per  cent.,  and  they  have  got  their 
back  dividends.  Now  let  us  see  what  their  expennes 
of  management  were.  Take  Chelsea.  It  was  745/.  in 
the  year  1872.  Let  us,  however,  begin  with  the  year 
1879,  which  is  tho  first  year  of  their  dividends  that  I 
have  got.  It  was  836Z.,  when  their  dividends  vrcre 
6J  per  cent.,  849Z.  when  the  dividends  were  10  per 
cent,,  and  they  are  paying  back  dividends;  so  practi- 
cally they  are  paying  very  nearly  double  what  they 
paid  in  1879,  and  you  will  sec,  of  course,  such  a 
variation  between  1879  and  tho  present  time  as  is 
perfratly  accounted  for  pobably  by  those  items  of 
severe  or  nnusual  expmditnre  which  the  officers  have, 
told  you,  one  uid  all,  occurred  in  difEerent  years. 

Now  let  viB  take  the  next  that  I  have  got,  and  the 
next  that  I  have  got  is  the  East  London. 

I  have  got  their  dividends  f^m  1887  down  to  1896. 
They  are  7i,  7,  7J,  7i,  8,  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
then  they  have  gone  down  to  7J  and  7.  Now  let  us 
see  how  the  East  London  Company  fare.  Their 
dividends  are  rather  lower.  They  are  in  1397.  namely, 
7  per  cent.,  which  is  lower  than  wiey  were  in  1887,  and 
they  have  gone  up  very  high  iu  the  meantime,  np  to  8, 
and,  as  1  say,  they  were  up  to  8  for  some  time.  Now 
just  see  how  that  is,  although  their  dividends  are 
somewhat  lower  in  1897,  there  expenses  are  about  50/.  a 
year  more. 
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>Xow  when  is  there  anything  like  oonaecatdvenesfl 
Ktabliabed,  between  them? 

{Chairman.)  That  is  expenses  of  management  or  is  it 

mamtenanceP 

{Mr.  Femijer.)  Kauagement,  tmd  it  waa^  management 
mind  yon,  that  iras  the  great  charge  against  xa,  and  it 
is  mBnagement  on  this  ti^le.  Let  na  now  take  another, 
I  will  take  my  learned  flriend,  Hr.  Ltttler's  Companj^. 
It  has  gond  np  so  that  it  is  now  paying  4  per  cent,  in 
back  dividends.  In  1879, 1  see  that  the  expenses  were 
8341.  Now  just  see,  to  follow  them  down,  what  it  is  in 
189$.  Then  they  are  828Z.  with  an  enormous  growth 
in  earning  power.  Then  try  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanx- 
hall  Company,  or  I  do  not  care  which  I  take — let  as 
take  the  West  Middlesex  Company,  because  the  West 
Middlesex  Company  is  one  of  the  richest  companies. 
The  West  Middlesex  in  1879,  were  paying,  inclnsire  of 
back  dividends,  12*53,  and,  of  conrse,  they  hare  paid 
less  and  less  down  to  1886,  when  thoy  p^id  10,  beoaose 
the  back  dividends  are  included  in  the  10.  Now  let;  us 
see  wliat  they  are.  Their  dividends  were  given  in  the 
table  handed  in  at  question  25,838,  bat  I  do  not  turn  to 
thhK  In  1879,  the  expenses  of  the  West  Middlesex  were 
1,1001.  for  management:  they  are  only  98if2.  now.  Now 
I  assure  you,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  exaggerate  if  I  say  I 
conld  go  shrottgh  the  whole  of  the  eiffht  oompaoies,  and 
those  who  are  near  me  can  see  that  I  have  got  all  their 
dividends  set  out  here,  and  there  is  not  l£e  slightest 
pretence  for  orging  what  the  gentleman  who  drew 
that  table  np  urged,  namely,  that  we  are  reckless  of 
aipcnditnre  when  we  are  rich,  and  we  are  starving  in 
eipenditare  when  we  are  poor.  I  have  got  no  especial 
meftn^  of  finding  oat,  anybody  could  have  found  out 
what  the  divid^ms  of  these  companies  were,  and  could 
have  seen  whether  or  not  there  was  snoh  a  co-ordinate 
coDseoativenesB  in  the  growth  of  their  expenses,  and 
the  growtii  of  Uieir  dividends. 

(Sir  Join  JDorington.)  Where  did  yon  say  the  tables 
were  tiutt  yon  conld  not  understand  r 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  They  wore  handed  in  at  qnestions  8461 
and  3488,  imd  I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  so  stnpid 
tm  I,  tiiat  nobody  could  make  me  nnderstand  them. 
I  have  tried  hard  with  two  or  three  other  people  to 
do  Bo,  but  I  cannot  understand  them. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  I  oannot  understand  them. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  I  cannot,  and  what  is  more,  I  do  not 
TSQt to. 

{Chairman.)  But  I  do  not  quite  see  where  the 
difficalty  in  misonderstonding  them  is.   They  may  be 

irroag. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  It  is  only  my  stupidity,  my  .Lord, 


(Chaimum.)  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
themP 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  cannot  make  them  out.  I  have  tried, 
and  I  leave  them.  If  anybody  can  make  them  out,  and 
niake  them  out  against  me,  then  I  must  suffer.  I  can- 
not make  ihem  out  myself— I  cannot  understand  them. 
However,  as  I  say,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  really  necessary. 

{Bir  John  Dorijigton.)  The  difference  is  that  one  table 
is  the  total  expenditure  of  the  oompanies,  and  the  other 
is  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  million  giUlons  supplied, 
is  it  not  P 

(Mr.  Femher.)  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 

firing  me  an  ioCerpretatioa  of  it,  but  I  feel  very  much,  as 
daresay jyou  know  Belshazsar  felt  on  a  &mou8  oocasion, 
that  the  interpretation  was  not  of  83  much  importanoe 
as  ^e  fact  at  issue ;  and  I  cannot  help  saying  sgain,  that 
I  think  that  the  charge,  which  is  a  very  specific  one,  is 
absolutely  disproved  by  the  table  put  in  at  question 
2621,  and  you  cannot  do  more  than  disprove  a  thing. 
There  is  no  co-ordinated  consecntiveness  between  the 
rise  of  our  dividends  and  the  rise  of  our  expenses.  And 
thac  is  what  is  said  just  now.   Now,  I  confess  it  was 

gleasant  to  me,  after  hearing  all  this  from  the  London 
uunty  Council,  to  catch  what  Mr.  Stoneham  said 
at  question  14,187,  because  Mr.  Stoneham  abundantly 
showed  you,  I  hope,  that  he  was  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  sagacious  ofBcial.  He  was  asked  a 
question  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps — he  is  asked  whether 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  charge  which  I  have 
been  meeting.  "  Do  yon  think  that  would  probably  be 
**  the  case,  or  not,"  says  Mr.  Cripps.  I  think  that  is 
the  West  Middlesex  Company's  business,  for  that  was 
the  company  that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
called  his  attention  to.  (A.)  *'IthinktheWeBtMidd1e- 
"  sex  Company's  business  is  conducted  upon  fairly 


*'  economical  lines.   I  have  n?t  noticed  anything  which  Jfr. 
"  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  Pember. 

"  otherwise.   Thej  pay  their  clerks  handsomely,  and   

"  from  time  to  tune  vhey  make  them  gratuities ;  but  SOMar.'SS. 

"  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  uniuual;  there  is  every  — 

'*  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  suppose  chat  the  West 

"  Middlesex  Company  ooudnct  their  business  upon 

"  fairhr  economical  principles."   Then  he  repeats  what 

he  said  about  their  clerks — "  If  they  had  increased  their 

"  salaries  instead  of  making  a  yearly  gratuity,  no 

"  notice  or  attention  would  hare  been  called  to  it. 

"  (Q.)  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,"  says  his  interlocutor, 

"  anything  in  the  way  of  conduct  at  all  of  any  sort  or 

"  kind,  bub  only  about  the  inducement  P — (^1.)  I  did 

*'  not  suppose  you  did."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 

amplify  what  he  had  said. 

Kow  I  will  leave  that,  having  oontraated  the  chance 
of  their  management  with  the  chances  of  my  companies. 

(Mr.  Be  Boeh  Porter.)  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Pember  P  Do  you  propose  to  leave  uncriticised  the 
suggestions  of  Ei-ansfer  by  way  of  equivalent  annuity  ? 

(Mr  .Pember.)  I  really  do  not  think  I  have  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  I  do  propose  to  leave  it. 

(JIfr.  JJe  Boeh  Porter.)  Yon  have  left  it  unnoticed. 

(JlTr.  Pember.)  AndonpnrpoBC.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
got  anything  to  do  with  it,  1  am  entitled,  I  say,  to 
Have  cash,  of  course,  and  if  I  have  cash  the  result  would 
be  as  I  have  stated.  As  to  &uoy  ways  of  paying,  they 
may  lighten  the  burden  of  the  Londoaa  Coun^  Council, 
or  may  not,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  conunent  on  tha^- 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 

{Chairman.)  Tlie  London  Oonnty  Council,  on  the 
contrary,  said .  distinctly  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  option  of  paying  cash,  because  that  would  be 
the  easiest  plan  for  them  from  their  power  of  borrowing 
at  a  cheap  rate.  By  that  means  they  would  make  a 
probable  saving  upon,  any  cost  price  that  they  would 
nave  to  pay  in  cosh. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Xzactly.  Then  I  say  at  once  Uiat  my 
answer  to  that  is  (it  may  be  o^d  harsh  criticism)  that 
tiier  have  no  right  to  make  the  choice.  I  am  entitled 
to  nave  my  money  in  cash,  and  I  will  have  it  in 
cash. 

(Jfr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Then  ^ou  object  to  the  proposed 
transfer  by  equivalent  annuities. 

(ifr.Pemfier.)  Certainly.  Now  I  am  asked  not  to 
forget  this,  that  anotlier  very  rioh  company,  of  course, 
is  WA  New  Hirer  Company ;  and  Mr.  Stoneham  says  at 
question  14,205  **  If  I  may  express  an  opinion,  I  should 
"  say  that  the  New  Biver  Company  is  as  economioally 
*'  mam^d  as  any  company  in  London.  It  is  marrallous 
**  in  going  through  the  accounts  to  notice  the  control 
*'  that  is  exercised  over  the  expenditure."  Then  the 
noble  Chairman  says:  "We  have  be^i  told  that  as  a 
"  company  improves  in  prosperity  and  pays  larger 
"  dividends  it  becomes  more  lavish  on  maintenance 
**  and  management ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  P " 
Then  Mr.  Stoneham  says:  "That  is  not  the  case  of 
the  New  Biver  Company,  I  should  say." 

That  is  a  continnation  of  the  evidence  I  have  already 
referred  to.  Then,  my  Lord,  you  say  to  him,  '*  But  is 
it  the  case  in  any  company  P  " ;  because  it  seemed  as  if 
he  WAS  confining  his  answer 'to  the  New  Biver  Com- 
pany ;  and  he  said,  "  I  should  say  not  in  any  company. 
*'  I  should  say  there  might  be  a  tendency  where  a 
"  company  is  making  large  dividends  to  charge  revenue 
**  more  heavily  than  th^  otherwise  would  do,  but  in  a 
**  ccunpany  where  the  revenue  is  pinched,  there  is  a 
*'  tendency  to  charge  capital  if  possible,  whereas  while 
*'  when  the  dividends  are  large,  there  in  a  tendency  to 
"  charge  the  rerenne.  Do  I  make  myself  intelligible  P 
"  (Q.)  les,  perfectly;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
*'  whethor  you  have  redressed  those  erratic  tendencies  ? 
"  —{A.)  So  far  as  it  was  possible."  That  is,  of  course, 
another  matter ;  but  that  lax  managcmont  he  distinctly 
repudiates  for  any  company. 

Now,  my  Lord,  that  is  the  first  drawback ;  therefore, 
that  I  present  to  you  as  to  what  the  property  will  be 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  Loudon  County  Council — 
that  is,  that  loss,  rather  than  8avit^(,  would  be  the  result 
of  a  change  of  management. 

Then  the  next  is  one  which  is  also  serious  and 
inevitable  if  yon  are  to  believe  any  of  the  evidence  that 
you  have  had  called  before  yon,  and  that  is  the 
severance  of  works  for  the  purpose  of  transfer  to  iJie 
outside  districts.  I  pass  by  the  question  of  the  futile 
policy  of  such  severance,  the  sararifice  of  unity  hy  the 
re-creatiw  of  a  number  of  new  water  authorities  inside 
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water  >Iiundon,  I  stiok  to  my  text  w&ioh  is  finance. 
Ton  will  not  ask  me  to  lead  you  once  more,  I  am 
perfectly  sure,  through  these  mazes  of  mains,  and  the 
net  work  of  reservoirs,  and  the  undue  iutimaoy  of  the 
Alter  beds,  and  those  perplexities  of  levels,  and  of  exits 
and  entrances  into  and  out  of  the  county  of  London,  and 
re-entries  and  re-exite,  auU  lastly  into  the  question  of 
the  unmanageable  size  of  the  intakes  for  purposes  of 
division,  and  of  reservoirs,  and  of  supply  mains  them- 
selveH.  It  was  all  explained  to  you  very  lucidly  by 
Mr.  Middleton,  and  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  allow  me  to  say 
most  clearly  and  most  temperately  by  Mr.  Hervey,  the 
engineer  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company,  and  I  ought 
also  to  say  with  perfect  flwiknesa  by  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  himself.  Of  course,  as  all  these  engineers  said, 
one  after  another,  it  oonld  be  done— nobody  denies  tliat. 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  both  in  acljnatment,  and 
in  aotnal  engineering  contrivance ;  and  it  would  make 
a  large  amonnt  of  antecedent  expenditure,  wute  mtmeyt 
and  involve  a  very  large  fresh  expenditnre  in  new 
workn. 

Now,  no  aesored  eetimate  of  the  money  to  be  spent 
has  been  made.  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  told  me  he  had  made  none,  but 
Mr.  Middleton  put  it  at  something  like  one  million  of 
money,  and  that  is  without  counting  the  auteoedent 
expenditure  which  I  tell  you  would  be  waste.  You 
will  find  that  nt  question  17,262.  I  always  like  to  give 
you  the  reference,  because  one  never  knows  what  may 
go  on  amongst  yourselves  after  we  have  finished. 

(Ohaiman.)  I  remember  that  very  well,  bnt  it  was 
hfurdly  an  estimate. 

{31.  PffR&er.)  No.  I  think  I  said  it  oonld  be  no 
assured  estimate  of  the  Aoney  spent.  - 

{OJunrnun.)  No,  it  was  a  mere  gaeias. 

(Jfr.  Pender.)  But  Mr.  IGddleton  put  it  at  Bomething 
tike  one  million. 

(Ckaiiman.)  Tes, 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Now,  my  Lord,  the  evidence  on  that 
point  13  what  I  have  said,  and  what  your  Lordship 
perfectly  well  remembers.  Further  remember,  there 
IS  this  very  important  point — that  severance  would 
cut  off,  it  IS  hardly  too  much  to  say,  I  think,  the 
sourccB  of  fresh  business,  of  increased  basiiiesa  in 
Loudon.  It  would  not  take  into  account  the  income, 
in  short,  which  the  companies  would  keep,  if  thev  cou- 
tiuned  in  operation,  and  which  the  London  Connty 
Oonnoil  wmld  have  paid  for  by  anticipation,  and  which 
having  paid  for  they  deliberately  fling  away.  Bnt  to 
patwtniano  higher  .than  the  one  million  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Middleton,  it  is  a  loss  of  30,000^.  a  year  at  3  per 
cent.,  which  London  must  pay.  The  counties  will  not. 
I  put  aside  the  idea  of  ordinary  supply  in  bulk ;  that 
would  involve,  of  course,  expenditnre  in  mains  and 
'  service  reservoirs,  and  what  not,  but  no  one  seems  to 
regard  ordinary  supply  in  bulk,  such  as  obtains  in 
other  towns,  as  practicable.  Its  want  of  elasticity 
Meems  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  it.  The  agreement  with 
Surrey,  I  think,  showed  that,  whore  they  were  to  allow 
only,  I'  think,  20  per  cent,  more  than  their  present 
supply,  whatever  came  of  the  future  population  of 
Surrey;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  event  of  the 
growth  of  thebe  very  large  country  districts,  London 
could  not  be  forced  to  go  elsewhere  for  fresh  supplies 
for  their  benefit.  I  say,  therefore,  that  that  is  the 
eeooud  finantual  drawback  which  I  present — the  Iosb  in 
that  severance,  which  I  take  at  a  million  of  mono^. 

Now,  for  the  third  financial  drawback,  which  is 
lai'ger  than  all  these,  and  that  is  the  eqnaliaataon  of 
rates,  to  whiidi  the  London  County  Council  are  not 
only  pledged,  but,  further  than  that,  to  which  I  say 
they  would  be  compelled. 

Now,  by  equalisation  of  rates  they  mean,  and  I 
mean,  the  reduction  of  rates  to  the  lowest  level.  At 
present  the  rates  do  vary,  and  they  vary  considerably. 
It  has  been  shown,  I  think,  that  the  incidence  of  the 
burden  is  not  always  commensurate  with  the  difference 
of  rate,  with  the  variation  of  the  rate,  bnt  I  am  not  at 
all  careful  to  insist  upon  thac.  As  things  stand,  1 
submit  that  the  variation  of  rate,  or  variety  of  rate,  is 
no  real  hardship.  It  is  probably  even  now  unpopular 
amongst  those  whom  it  affects,  but  it  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  injustice.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly 
how  it  aruse,  so  great  has  been  the  lapse  of  time  since, 
but  probably  there  were  good  reasons  for  it.  I  notice 
that  it  was  thoroaghly  well  considered  in  1851  and 
1852.  The  Bill  of  1852  was  originallv  drafted  by  the 
(knwnment  of  1861,  Lend  John  BosseU's  Goremment, 


and  it  clearly  contained  a  clause  for  uniforfflity.  That 
is  obvious ;  but  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Manners  in 
the  House  distinctly  warned  the  House,  that  he  did 
not  intend,  in  having  the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  to 
back  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  he  particularly  said 
that  on  that  matter  of  rates  he  disagreed  with  the  last 
Government — on  the  Question  of  the  uniformity  of 
rates — tind  the  moment  that  the  Bill  of  1852  came  up 
for  consideratifin  before  the  Committee  of  1852,  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  McUor  gave  up  this  uniformity  of  rate, 
uid  said  they  did  not  intend  to  insist  upon  it.  Now,  I 
have  the  right  to  suppose,  that  this  being  dQl3>ffl»tely 
obiectted  to  by  the  second  Government,  Lord  Derby's, 
and  being  deliberately  given  up  by  Mr.  MbIIot,  who 
was  acting,  as  it  were,  for  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  it 
is  clear  t^  the  thing  had  been  well  considered,  and 
there  was  some  good  reason  why,  at  that  time,  it  shoold 
not  be  insisted  upon.  But  it  seems  to  me  thatto<da; 
the,  main  consideration  is  this  ■  the  varioos  populattons 
tbat  are  affected  by  this  variety  of  rates  that  have 
grown  up  under  it,  fo^  all  the  world  like  different  com- 
munities, in  spite  of  being  in  geographical  conliguity — 
the  system  has  subsisted  now  for  more  than  two  gene- 
rations— the  best  part  of  three  generations.  Take 
Lambeth,  for  example.  '  During  that  period — Lambeth 
of  course  having  higher  rates,  that  is  why,  I  take  it— 
during  that  period  of  some  47  years  or  48  years,  which, 
as  I  say  ih  getting  fast  on  for  three  generationii,  I 
should  suppose  that  nearly  the  whole  physical  form  of 
Lambeth — the  buildings  above  jgronnd  and  all  the  rest 
of  it — ^has  changed,  and  certainly  I  should  think  the 
soil  of  Lambeth  in  the  greater  part  of  it  has  changed 
hands  many  times,  either  by  way  of  lease  or  by  way  of 
purchase.  Who  buys,  I  shonld  like  to  know,  or  who 
rents,  a  building  plot  or  a  house,  without  first  inqmriag 
what  the  rates  are  P  ThE^  arc  taken  into  consid^ratioa 
either  in  the  ren^j  of  tlie  plot,  or  of  the  house,  or  in  the 
purchase  money  for  one  or  the  other.  But  if  once  the 
supply  is  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality 
there  would  be  a  very  different  state  of  things.  People, 
I  say,  in  Lambeth,  again— but  of  course,  if  the  tbing 
passed  into  the  qands  of  the  mnuicipality,  it  is  taata> 
mount  to  saying  that  the  undertakings  become  one  aai 
indivisible,  and  then,  I  say,  a  perfeotly  new  state  of 
things  would  arise — people  in  Lambeth,  I  say  again, 
would  imperiously  demand  the  redaction  of  their  rate». 
They  would  say — and  I  do  not  see  the  answer  to  it — 
we  are  joint  owneiB  of  t^esc  works ;  we  have  bought  a 
common  share  in  the  common  price  paid  for  them,  and 
to  make  us  pay  higher  water  rates  is  to  make  na  con- 
taribute  more  to  the  cost,  not  oniy  than  our  neijshboDrB. 
bdt  than  our  partners  in  the  concern.  We  mmst  en 
having  the  water  at  a  common  price.  And  so  in  their 
severu  degrees  would  everybody  else  say,  all  the  con- 
sumers of  London  wonld  say  mat,  whose  rates  were 
anything  above  the  present  West  Middlesex  limit 

The  question  is,  therefore,  what  ia  this  common  price 
to  beP  Is  it  to  be  the  highest;  is  it  to  be  the  loweet, 
or  is  it  to  be  some  middle  one  P  It  must  be  the  lowest- 
All  the  London  County  Council  witnesses,  some  with 
more  caution  and  reluctance  than  others,  admitted  it. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  first  of  all  puts  the  injustice  of  the 
inequality  of  rates  as  one  of  his  famoos  special  circnm- 
Btances  in  London,  and  a-t  question  14S  he  actually 
gives  that.  Let  ns  see  what  he  does  say  there.  It  is 
as  to  diversity  of  rates  :  "  For  instance,  you  have  got 
"  a  man  occupying  a  house  in  one  given  area  charged 
*'  a  certain  figure  for  water,  and  you  have  got  a  nuui 
**  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  who,  because  he  is 
'*  within  tne  limits  of  another  company,  is  charged  bo 
"  much  less  for  water.  All  the  conditionB  m  the 
**  people  are  the  sam^  and  it  is  a  most  unsatis&ctory 
"  thing  that  there  shonld  be  these  great  variationa  in 
"  the  charge,"  and  so  on.  Now  it  would  be  a  very 
poor  sort  cr  remedy  for  that  inequality  which  raiHcd 
all  to  the  Lambeth  level  for  instance.  "Thank  you 
for  nothing ''  Lambeth  wonld  say,  aad  everybody  else, 
of  course,  in  the  whole  of  London  would  ciy  aloud,  uor 
would  it  bo  a  very  much  better  one  that  you  disappointed 
Lambeth  by  taking  it  down,  say,  halfway,  and  only 
halfway,  and  similarly  coloured  London  with  various 
intensities  of  discontent  by  raising  the  others  up  to 
that  level.  But  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  obviously  looks 
forward  to  bringing  the  rates  down  to  the  lowest  level. 
I  have  got  a  note  of  what  he  said  at  question 
Ho  said :  "  We  who  think  that  purchase  will  result  in 
'*  economy  think  that  that  may  be  nltimately  effected" 
— economy,  if  you  please — "  by  a  reduction  of  the  water 
"  rates  all  over  London  to  the  lowest  level.  If  » 
"  purchase  takes  place,  and  there  is  any  disappointm^t 
**  as  to  the  economy  resulting,  then  it  may  be  that 
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"  that  rednction  of  water  rate  may  hare  to  be  post- 
"  pooed,  bat  ultimately  I  think  there  oaa  be  no  donbt 
"  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  water  rate,  or 
"  may  be  a  Teduction."   Then,  having  told  you  that 
lie  says  that  the  rodnction  id  to  bo  a  reanction  of  water 
rates  all  over  London  to  the  lowest  level.    Now,  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  is  still  more  explicit.   If  70a  do  not 
muid  turning  to  qaestion  1693,  and  seeing  what  he 
ujs  on  the  point.    There  he  is  asked :  "  I  think 
"  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  whole  thing  being 
"  placed  under  one  public  hodj,  especially  if  it  is  a 
"  representatiTe  public  body,  will  be  to  equalise  the 
"  i-ates,  and  I  rather  think  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
"  municipal  rating  that  equalisation,  generally  means 
"  levelling  down  rather  than  levelling  np,"  but  again, 
at  question  1899,  he  is  asked :  "  You  ^ve  already  told 
"  me  that  there  is  to  be  no  redaction  of  prioe,  and  no 
*'  change  of  qnaUty  for  15  years?    {A.)  1  beg  your 
"  putlon,  one  of  the  effects  of  purchase  is,  as  I  say, 
"  that  it  would  be  ver;  probable  we  ahoold  have  to 
"  reduce  onr  rates  to  the  lowest  tliat  are  now  chaiged"; 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  Bay  that  ia  the  general  efiect  of 
municipal  equalisation.   Again,  at  question  5209,  he 
is  asked:   "Then   yon  are  of   opinion" — I  think 
Mr.  De  Bock  Porter  asks  that  of  Mr.  Dickinson — "  that 
"  if  the  undertaking  are  pnrohosed  by  the  County 
"  Council  the  existing  rates  would  be  maintained, 
"  or  would  they  not  all  have  to  ho  adjusted  to"  the 
'*  lowest  rates  L-hargeable  P  "    Then  he  says  :  "  I  do  not 
**  think  it  would  be  quite  such  a  simple  matter  as 
"  adjusting  to  the  lowest  rate  chargeable.   It  is  verv 
*'  probable  that  that  is  what  it  would  have  to  come  to, ' 
— and  I  say  they  would  have  been  imperiously  told 
they  must  come  to  it — *'  but  we  should  have  to  readjust 
**  we  system  of  rating  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
"  done  in  other  towns " ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say : 
'*  I  should  not  like  to  say — I  want  to  deal  fairly  with  it 
— that  we  should  be  bound  to  rednoe  the  ratee  to  th'e 
*'  lowest  at  the  present  moment.''   Then  he  goes  on 
to  Bay  that  the  thing  would  be  achieved  in  the  coarse 
of  the  next  few  years. 

"Saw,  that  is  obrions,  nnless,  as  I  suggested,  before 
yon  are  going  to  tinge  London  with  varying  shadows 
or  shades  of  discontent,  and  well-fonnded  discontent. 
Can  I  refer  yonr  Lcodship  to  the  question  yea  want  P 

{Oiairman.)  I  have  got  the  contrary  reference ;  Sir 
Aksander  Binnie  told  me  so.  It  seemed  that  the  mtes 
M  flnb  would  hare  to  be  nused. 

{Mr.  Penib&:)  I  refer  to  a  passage  just  before  a  bit 
of  evidence  I  have  already  given  yon.  Too  said  to 
him,  in  examining;  him*  I  understood  yon  to  say  the 
rates  wonid  be  raised  for  the  next  15  yeara.  You  say 
BC  yoarself ,  ftnd  then  he  says,  Xo,  that  is  not  so.  That 
is  at  question  1899. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Question  lt!21  is  Uie  question  which  your 
Iiordship  refers  to. 

(OhaiT-man.)  He  is  asked  at  quoation  1621 :  "  Do  you 
"  think  the  consumer  would  get  cheaper  wiitcrP" 
Mr.  Mellor  asks  that,  and  the  answer  in  :  "  About  the 
**  same ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  bo  dearer,  in  the 
"  ion^  mn.  There  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  short 
"  period  during  which  these  large  extensions,  whether 
"  carried  out  by  the  companies  or  carried  out  by  the 
"  public  bodies,  are  being  constituted,  when  probably 
"  tiiero  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  Ghe  rate ;  but 
"  I  think  that  ultimately  it  would  lead  to  a  small 
**  reduction." 

(3fr.  Peinbei:)  Quite  so ;  then  I  say,  at  question  1899 
— it  is  the  worst  of  these  London  County  Council  wit- 
nesses that  they  jump  about  so  in  their  assertions — if 
you  look  at  question  which  I  have  given  yon,  and 
which  is,  of  oonrsej  a  week  after  that,  he  says :  **  You 
"  have  already  told  me"— I  snppose  yon  were  asking 
the  question  then,  my  Lord — "  you  hare  already  told  me 
*'  that  there  Li  to  be  no  reduction  of  price,  and  no 
"  change  of  quantity  for  IB  years.  (A.) — I  beg  your 
"  pardon ;  one  of  the  effects  of  purchase  is,  as  I  say, 
*'  that  it  would  be  very  probable  we  should  have  to 

reduce  our  rates  to  the  lowest  that  are  now  charged." 

(3fr.  Pope.)  He  does  not  answer  the  question  that 
that  may  be  so  ultimately. 

(3fr.  'Pemher.)  No,  but  still  that  is  what  he  says  j 
then,  again,  at  question  5210,  he  says,  "  Lhafc  iC  will 
■*  havo  to  be  done  ;  "  that  in  in  answer  to  Mr.  De  Bock^ 
Porter;  now  I  siay  that  is  what  thoy  will  have  to 
come  t,o,  and  I  say  they  will  have  to  come  to  it,  not 
only  because  they  think  it  is  right,  but  for  two  other 
very  good  roasons;  becauiie,  first  of  all,  they  bikvo 


promised  it,  and  one  of  the  largest — I  do  not  say  this  Mr. 

IS  in  evidence,  in  case  Mr,  H.  L.  Cripps  shoukt  be  at  me  PemAer. 

again,  but  everybody  who  knows  anything  about  the   

modus  operamdi  by  whjoh  the  agitation  for  the  change  SO  l>for.'99. 

has  been  brought  about  in  London  knows  perfectly  well  — 
they  have  been  promising  people  cheap  water  all  over 
the  town — they  have  been  promising  to  do  l^s,  and 
next,  you  may  depend  npon  it,  the  ratepayers  will  force 
them  to  fulGl  their  promise. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Cripps.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any 
evidence  of  that,  Mr.  Pember. 

(Mr.  Pem5er.)  I  said  so,  sir. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  Ci-ipps.)  1  beg  your  pardon,  if  you  said 
so,  but  it  struck  me  you  were  going  to  point  out 
something  for  it  in  the  evidence  when  we  raally  hod 
no  evidence  for  it  at  all. 

{Mr.  Pemha:)  We  have  had  plenty  of  eridenoe  in 
the  direction  which  I  indicate. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Crippa.)  You  were  contending,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  you,  that  thig  question  of  the 
equalisation  or  alteration  of  the  rates  is  a  strong 
reason  against  putting  the  water  undertakings  in  the 
hand  of  anyone  else. 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes,  most  certainly,  and  in  proof  of 
that  I  give  you  the  evidence  of  their  own  witnesses, 
not  only  of  their  intention  to  do  it,  but  that  they  will 
be  compelled  to  do  it,  and  I  further  give  you  my  poor 
opinion  of  what  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  when  all 
their  partners  in  the  concern  say :  We  are  not  going 
to  be  treated  as  on  a  different  footing  one  from  the 
other.  Recollect,  my  liord,  what  I  am  dealing  with 
is  finance,  and  I  say  this  against  the  financial  element. 
It  is  a  very  very  serious  blot  in  the  financial  element 
of  this  proposal.  Now,  the  cost  of  this  levelling  down 
we  know  perfectly  well  on  the  best  anthority,  namely, 
on  that  of  those  who  are  going  to  do  it.  Mr.  Haward 
and  Mr.  Gomme  have  between  them  made  it  out  to  be 
250,0001.  a  jrear.  Not  only  that,  bat  Mr.  Haward  had 
originally  given  it  as  161,0001.  a  year,  but  on  page 

{Chairman.)  That  is  for  London  only  f 
{Mr.  Pembei\)  Yes, 

{Chairman.)  It  is  161,000Z.  for  London  only,  while 
for  the  whole  of  the  water  area  it  is  250,0001. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  I  am  not  qnite  sure,  my  Lord,  that 
that  is  even  the  distinction.  I  think  there  was  some 
confusion. 

{Chairman.)  Question  4438  and  those  following  is  my 
reference ;  there  you  will  find  the  figures  for  the  oost 
of  lowering  the  char^  to  the  West  Middlesex  Statutory 
Scale ;  for  London  it  is  only  161,155Z.,  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  water  area  it  H  250, 000?.  ' 

{Mr,  Peniber.)  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  seem  to  be 
at  issue  with  yoor  Lordship  on  that  point. 

(Chairman.)  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  fact. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  will  look  a  little  more  carefnlly  at 
that,  but  X  thought  that  a  matter  of  faot  the 
161,000i.  really  only  refoiTod  to.eomo  of  the  oompanies, 
and  Mr.  Gomme  and  Mr.  Haward  between  them  I 
thought  supported  that.  Yes.  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
what  you  say  issaid  there.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Question  4449  is :  "  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  actual  loss 
'•  of  income  wonld  be  if  the  companies  were  Iwught  up, 
"  and  the  present  West  Middlesex  charges  were  the 
"  only  ones  in  force  through  either  the  administrative 
*'  county  of  London  or  the  City  areaP — (A.)  That  is  a 
**  oi^cu&tion  I  should  have  to  make ;  I  could  not  Jet 
"  you  have  it  off-hand.  {Q.)  As  yon  are  aware,  the 
"  sum  is  ^nerally  taken  in  round  figures  at  a  quarter 
"  of  a  million  a  ycarP— That  is  for  the  whole  area. 

(Q.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  snppose  but  what  that 
'*  is  apiuroximately  ctnrect  P— (.i.)  I  think  that  ii 
**  approximately  correct." 

{Mr.  PojM.)  That  is  for  the  whole  water  areainolnding 

inside. 

{Mr.  H.  L.  Ci  ippe.)  I  think  I  was  responsible  for  that 
figure  to  begin  with.  I  think  I  gave  the  figure  as 
Mr.  Pember  suggested,  as  a  rough  figure,  of  260,000i.  a 
year  originally ;  but  I  think  the  figures  to  which  the 
noble  chairman  has  referred,  were  given  by  Mr.  Gummo 
after  a  ni'ich  closer  calculation;  and  probablv  those 
are  tho  beat  figures  to  go  upon. 

(JVfr.  Pember.)  But.  also,  there  is  another  elemeat 
which  comes  in,  my  Lord,  Question  and  Answer  4y8 
are  in  these  words:  "Then  do  I  oadentand  that  the 
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M*.       *'  reduction  of  161,1557.  doep  not  applj  to  the  acfcnal 
Ptmber,    "  charge  now  made  by  the  West  Middlesex  CompKny, 

  "  but  to  their  statutory  charge  P— (4.)  That  is  bo," 

20 M*r.'«B.  Bays  the  witness.   And  then  he  is  asked:  " Can  yon 

'   "  tell  ns  what  the  actual  loss  of  income  would  be  if'the 

*'  companies  were  bought  np,  and  the  present  West 

*'  Middlesex  charges  were  the  only  ones  in  force  "  

And  it  ia  then  that  he  says  250,000Z.  I  do  not  know 
anything  abou<;  Mr.  Cripps  being  rosponaible  for  it 
but  it  ia  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  says 
161,0001.  is  for  tho  administratire  county,  and  the 
witness  says  it  is  for  Ijondon  only.  But  an  interjection 
of  that  kind,  I  confess,  I  do  not  appreciate. 

(Chairman.)  That  seemn  clear  enough  to  take  it  so — 
that  is  what  it  would  cost  in  the  administrative  county 
of  London,  161,0001.  odd  fier  year  to  reduce  to  the 
West  Middlesex  level,  and  throughout  the  water  ana, 
it  would  cost  250.000!. 

(Kr.  Pmaher.)  That  is  the  West  Kiddlesex  statutory  P 

(Chairman.)  Yes.  That  is  how  I  have  taken  the 
evidence,  in  the  result;  but,  however,  if  that  is  wrong, 
pray  correct  ua.   I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  Pe'mher.)  I  shonld  like  not  to  do  it  now ;  but  if 
I  find  that  I  am  wrong,  your  Lordship,  I  daresay,  will 
let  me  put  in  a  small  note  to  say  bo. 

(Ohairmaii,)  Tea. 

(Jfr.  PemW.)  If  I  find  that  is  not  so,  I  will  take  care 
that  the  reference  is  given  to  your  Lordship.  I  think, 
myaelf,  it  ia  bringing  down  the  administrative  county 
of  London  and  the  City,  for  the  whole  year,  to  the 
present  charges  of  the  West  Middlesex,  after  making 
the  reduction. 

(Jlfr.  Rollame.)  Not  the  City. 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Now  that  ia  how  I  leave  it,  and  I 
daresay  your  Lordship  will  not  ask  me  to  alter  my 
calculations,  for  I  contess  my  calculations  are  made  on 
that  basis.  In  equalising  the  rates  in  London  that 
would  still  be  true  if  yon  have  one  body  for  the  whole 
of  Water  London,  but  even  if  your  Lordship's  reading 
of  the  evidence  

{Chairman.)  What  do  you  take  to  bo  the  figure  of 
loaa  by  lowering  the  charges. 

(Mr.  Pembor.)  250,000i. 

{Chairman.)  For  the  adminiBtrativo  oonnty  or  the 
whole  area  P 

{Mr.  Pembffi:)  I  take  it  for  the  adminialTativa  connfy. 
(Chairman,)  And  the  City. 
(Mr.  Pember.)  And  the  Oity. 

(Mr.  S.  W,  Ci*tpp».)  I  see  when  that  is  put  to  Uie 
witness  his  answer  is,  "No,  only  161,0002." 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  know.  I  quite  i^roe  that  we  an  at 
iasue  on  that  point. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Crippe.)  I  ahould  have  thought  it  was  the 
same  calculation  made. 

(Ml-.  Pember.)  I  will  have  it  made  m  I  have  promised 
and  if  I  am  wrong  I  will'  apologise  so  far  for  Laving 
been  wrong,  but  I  certainly  read  the  evidence  in  that 
way. 

{Mr.  M.  W.  CHppa.)  It  may  be  read  in  this  way  that 
yon  may  be  taking  it  for  the  larger  figure  thui  the 
outside  area. 

{Mr.  Pember:)  That  is  what  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
ohair  suggested. 

(Chaw-tnan.)  If  you  look  at  question  44S3 — I  do  not 
Bay  it  is  right — I  ask :  "  What  do  you  say  is  the  right 
*'  figure  instead  of  250,000Z.  P  {A.)  In  evidence  I  put 
"  it  at  161,000i.  {Chairmam.)  That  is  not  for  what 
"  Mr.  Goldney  is  upon?  (A.)  Tes,  my  Lord,  I  think 
*'  it  is  the  same  thing.  {Mr.  Priw  Goldney.)  No,  it 
"  is  not.  {Chairman.)  That  161,000Z.  ia  the  differencft 
"  between  the  charges  of  the  other  companies  and  the 
**  statntory  chargesof  tho  West  Middlesex.  Mr.  Goldi 
"  ney,  tis  I  understand,  put-i  to  you  a  quarter  of  a 
"  million  as  the  difference  between  the  charges  of  the 
"  uihtir  companies  and  the  actual  charges  of  the  West 
*'  Middlesex.  Am  X  right.  (Mr.  Prior  Ooldney.)  For 
**  the  whole  water  area.  (Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  161,0002. 
"  is  for  the  adminiatrative  county.  (Wiineaa.)  It  is 
"  for  London  only." 

{Sir  John  Dm-ingtOTi.)  By  London  only,  he  means  the 
same  thing  as  the  administrative  county. 

(Chainnan.)  Yes, 


(Mr.  Pej^er.)  I  wiU  have  it  looked  up.  It  ie  a  point 
of  apme  difference,  because  it  makes  a  difference  ii  the 
capitalisation  of  aomething  like  80,000i.  a  year. 

(Chairman.)  Yea. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  But  what  I  want  to  do,  and  what  I 
am  going  to  do  at  this  moment  ia  to  show  you  what  thfl 
resu  t  of  all  this  is,  and  if  your  Lordship  should  comr 
finally  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  wrong  on  that  noint 
as  to  the  250,0002.,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo  161,00W  T 
am  perfectly  certain  that  aomething  ought  to  be  addn! 
to  the  161,0002.,  to  meet  the  West  Middlesex  oharMiS 
present.  e«"ii 

(Chairman.)  That  is  quite  clear. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Yon  will  be  able  to  give  effect  to  yoar 
opmion  in  making  up  your  mind  as  to  my  figares 

Now  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  we  have  got  three 
senoua  drawbacks,  each  more  serious  than  the  one 
before  It,  and  which  we  can  appraise  in  money.  Piret 
there  is  the  probable  disappearance  of  Mr.  Haward'a 
savings—there  goes  50.0002.  a  year.  Secondly,  there 
la  the  coat  of  severance  which  I  put  at  a  million— there 
goea  30,0002.  a  year.  Then  there  is  the  reduction  of 
rates  which  is  either  something  between  161,000J.  and 
200,0002.  or  else  it  is  260,0002.  as  I  put  it.  f  stUl  sttek 
to  my  own  250,0002.  because  I  cannot  do  the  fijrurta 
again.  If  I  am  right  as  to  the  250,0002.,  or  if  you 
consider  It  as  applying  to  the  whole  of  Water  London 
It  makes  a  loss  of  330,0002.  a  year,  and  that  represents 
the  pnce  at  which  they  can  borrow  money,  which  is 
pot  at  3  per  cent.  And  that  represents  11,000,0002  of 
money  flung  away. 

(Chairman.)  What  is  your  total? 

(Mr.  P«i*6er.)  380,0002.  a  year.  If  they  equalise  the 
rates,  and  they  loae  that  amount  of  money  by  them 
if  they  do  not  aave  the  60.0002.  which  jii-.  Ward 
talked  about,  and  if  they  apent  1,000,0002.  of  money  in 
severance,  there  ia  a  loss  of 
sao.OOOf.  a  year  which  represents  11,000,0002.  of  money 
Then  comes  the  fourth  item  which  cannot  be  appraised 
namely,  the  loss  of  fnture  revenue  by  severance  as  I 
»y.  but  which  will  be  very  large  as  time  goea  on,  for  I 
know  that  the  outer  diatricts  are  now  proved  to  be  one- 
third  in  London,  and  as  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  told  yon 
by  his  table  .which  he  put  in  at  question  859,  they 
are  inoreasmg  at  a  very  much  larger  rate  than  tlie 
poimlation  w  moreaaing  in  London;  but  once  more 
beeides  tiiat-oTer  ancT  above  all  that-the  London 
County  Launcil  have  committed  themaelves  to  what  is 
m  effect  a  verj-  large  waste  of  money,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  polite  to  nay  a  very  large  ^wrifloeof 
money,  if  they  take  over  theae  undertakings 

They  are  pledged  absolutely  to  a  Thames  minimum 
flow  of  260  million  gallons  over  Teddington  Weir. 
Wow  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  Sir 
Alexander  Bmuie  was  precise  about  it.  Queation  1982 
Jf  =    J  ^?  you  are  doing  it ;  as  a  matter 

of  fact  are  you  domg  it?— In  the  future  that  is  a 
condition  —that  is  a  minimum  of  250  million 
gallons  a  day— "thst  ought  to  be  put  on  anyone." 
Agam  at  questions  1161  and  1188  he  has  aaid  the  same 
thi^g.  but  I  cannot  put  it  a  bit  stronger  than  he  said 
It  at  queation  1982-260  million  gallons  over  Teddinirton 
Weir  was  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  was  a  conditioa 
that  ought  to  bo  put  on  anybody.    Again,— I  will  juat 
call  attention  to  thia— in  answer  to  Question  9493  ''As 
1  underatand  your  evidence  it  amounts  to  this,  that 
yon  think  a  purchaser  "—that  is  the  London  County 
"  to  incur  an  expenditure  of 

7  SW,O002  odd  in  order  to  have  a  Staines  Eeaervoir 
Scheme  for  the  existing  supply  ?  "  and  he  aaid,  "  It 
will  be  something  like  that.'*   It  is  7,336,0002. 
Now  if  that  only  be  taken  to  mean  what  we  mean  bv 
the  minimum  flow  that  he  has  to  leave  the  river  alone 
when  the  flow  would  naturally  fall  down  to  that  point, 
It  means  a  sacrifice  at  once  of  2,631,1802.    If  yon  will 
kmdly  look  at  his  eatimatea  B  and  0  pat  in  at  qnestiou 
9321,  yon  wil   see  the  figures  given  by  himself.  For 
carrying  out  the  works,  that  is  np  to  the  1»6}  million 
gallons,  you  wiU  see  estimate  B  ia  on  tho  basia  of  200 
miUion  gallons  flowing  over  Teddington  WoLr.  The 
next  18  the  same  estimate  for  185i  million  gallons, 
with  a  inimmnm  of  250  million  gallons  passing  over 
If^^^^"^  Weir.    The  estimate  in  the  oue^  is 
'  ^  the  estimate  in  tho  other  case  is 
7,336.3762.   Deduct  the  one  from  the  other  and  you 

2,631.180?.  Now  that  is  about  what  they  mean  to 
sacnfico  He  said  to  you  twice  over  in  the  moat  positive 
way,    that  u  what  they  mean  to  sacrifice     it  is  a 
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condition  th&t  ought  to  be  pnt  upon  anybody,  he  says, 
frho  makes  these  works  ;  and  yon  yonrself,  do  you  mean 
t0  say  a  purchaser  onght  to  be  compelled  to  do  that  ? 
"ffe  says,  yes,  they  cannot  go  back  from  it.  It  means 
tbe  sacrifice  of  '2,631,1801.  simply  in  carrying  oat  the 
■vrorks  for  185}  million  gallons  a  day. 

That  is  under  the  conditions  of  1893.  What  the 
sacrifice  would  be  under  the  conditions  of  1898 1  do 
iiot  know,  for  though,  at  question  23.280,  I  t^ink  it 
wu,  he  save  na  an  estimate  '*  7  "  which  was  under 
the  ooncutions  of  200  million  galloni  for  1898,  and 
brought  it  up  to  some  hieber  point— I  fonet  exAotly 
what  it  was  now,  but  it  does  not  matter — saTe  no 
estimate  for  1898  of  the  estimate  "C",  which  is 
the  higher  estimate  for  250  million  gallons ;  but  the 
loeswould  probably  be  considerably  aggravated.  How- 
ever, that  is  enongh  for  me.  I  say,  therefore,  they  are 
obliged,  over  and  above  all  the  11  millions  that  I  have 
mentioned,  to  the  loea  of  2,600,000(E.  more. 

Now,  lastly,  and  not  least,  for  everything  over  185} 
million  gallons  they  are  abBolntely  committed  to  their 
Welsh  folly — ^for  everything  over  that  they  are  com- 
mitted to  waste  man^  millionB  of  money  unless  the 
estimates  upon  our  side  which  I  'shortly  propose  to 
analyse  for  yon  are  hopelessly  wroug.  I  might  indeed 
go  a  great  deal  further  ana  ask  you  whether  you 
believe  that  their  late  volte  face  with  respect  to  the 
]8.)}  million  gallons  ia  to  be  trusted.  I  know  that  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  said  that  he  made  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  reluctance,  and  I  had  not  forgottou  his 
evidence  of  1892,  given  before  Lord  Balfour's  Commis- 
sion, and  I  quoted  that  evidence  at  question  6491  on 
tbe  28th  of  Haroh  last.  I  referred  to  the  qoestions 
and  answers  that  he  g^Te  in  1892 :  "  I  presume  I 
"  may  infer  that  the  position  yon  lake  is  that  tiie  Biver 
"  Thames  and  the  Biver  liw  should  be  entirely  dis- 
"  carded  as  the  sources  of  drinking  water  ? — (A.)  Tbe 
**  open  river,  certainly.  (Q.)  That  they  should  be 
"  entirely 'discarded  P— (A.)  That  they  Bhonld.  (Q.) 
"  And  that  the  whole  amount  of  water  therefore  that 
"  has  to  be  used  in  London  shoald  be  derived  from 
"  some  other  source  P.^CA.)  From  some  other  sonroe." 

(Ghairman.)  What  is  the  reference  ? 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  Ton  wiU  find  that  at  Question  6491 ; 
I  had  not  forgotten  that,  and  I  read  the  quotation  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  hold  of  the  evidence.  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  is  of  the  same  opinion  still,  because  I  see  quite 
early  in  his  evidence,  he  says  "  1  object  altogether," 
and  I  see  Major-General  Scott  says  **  What  part  of  it 
do  you  take  exception  to?"  Tl^t  is  what  rart  of 
clanse  178  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission's  Report. 
This  is  at  question  1721,  "  What  part  of  it  do  yon 
take  exception  toP"  MqarwChmeral  Soott  asks  mm. 
Ajiswer :  "  That  so  large  a  proportion  as  something 
"  like  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  water  snpply 
"  of  London  should  be  derived  from  the  Thames  and 
"  Lea.  I  think  yon  are  running  a  great  risk,  considering 
"  tbe  pollution  to  which  those  rivers  are  snbject." 

NoWf  Lords,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  figures,  1S5}  plus  the  j^}  flram  the  Lea  la 
equal  to  238  million  gallons  a  day,  and  he  is  quite 
right,  that  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  tho  447  million 
^llons,  which  he  says  will  be  wanted  in  1931.  He 
turther  says,  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population, 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 
"  Looking  to  the  statistics  of  the  past,"  he  says  in 
*'  answer  to  Qneation  1727,  "  and  to  what  has  happoued 

in  the  Thames  Valley,  1  believe  the  time  will  oorao 
**  when  tbo  population  will  be  so  large  that  the  com- 
*'  panies  will  have  to  abandon  that  source."  Surely 
that  shows  that  the  present  conversion  of  the  London 
County  Council  is  very  nearly  as  suspicious,  oven  for 
the  nse  of  that  195^  million  gallons  a  day,  as  it  is 
late.  Further,  in  a  Beport  of  the  Council  itself,  or 
rather,  I  think,  I  onght  to  say,  the  Water  Conmiittee 
of  the  Council,  dated  Febroary  1895,  which  was 
handed  in  at  question  4929,  in  reference  to  various 
causes  of  pollution  they  say,  after  quoting  the  Boyal 
Commission,  which  says  they  were  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  water  supplied  to  the  consumer  in  London  is 
of  a  Tery  high  standard  of  excellence  and  purify. 

Various  causes  of  pollution"  they  say,  "which  are 

matters  of  ordinary  observation  and  reqnire  no 
* '  evidence  to  support  them  (for  example,  the  drainage 
"  of  1^  millions  of  people)  render  tho  water  of  these 
"  rivers  unfit  for  potable  purpoBes."  That  is  what 
they  said  in  1895,  and  you  have  tho  Beport  of  1896, 
which  is  quoted  in  externa,  a  very  few  pages  on  which 
adheres  to  the  Beport  of  1895,  to  which  lam  alluding, 
which  discards  the  Staines  Scheme  altogether,  and  sets 


out  the  Welsh  Scheme  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  Mr. 
amount  of  water  in  extenso.  Ptmbar. 

Now,  also,  I  should  like  to  note  an  answer  of  — — 
Mr.  Dickinson's  to  you  my  Lord,  which  I  noted  at  aoMar.'99 

the  time,  and  which  I  thought  was  quite  worth  noting.   

Yon  Bay  to  him  at  question  4973,  "Let  me  stop  there 
"  for  a  moment.  May  I  take  it  that  this  is  the  last 
"  expression  of  the  London  County  Council's  iwlicy  that 
**  if  the  County  Counoil  purchase  they  would  stop  the 
'*  Staines  Beservoir  Scheme  and  go  to  Wales  at  once 
'*  for  any  additional  supply,"  to  which  he  says,  "  t 
am  sure  all  past  councils  would  have  done  ao/*  Bnt 
any  way,  whatever  may  be  the  trath  about  that,  they 
are  all  plainly  committed  to  tbe  Welsh  Bi^cme  for 
ererytlung  over  185}  million  gallons ;  and  the  enormous 
financial  results  of  that  are  apparent,  if  onr  estimates 
for  the  Staines  and  Welsh  Sobemes  are  anything  like 
approximi^ly  correct. 

Now,  after  all  that,  how  any  sensible  person  can  say 
that  the  purchase  by  the  London  Oonaly  Council  with 
all  their  views  and  avowed  intentions  can  be  flnauoially 
advantageous  to  London  passes  my  comprehension. 
To  the  10  or  11  millions,  whichever  it  is,  that  they 
would  lose  if  they  sacrificed  among  other  things  the 
whole  of  the  sum  represented  by  bringing  the  rates 
down  to  the  lowest  level,  you  must  add,  first  of  all, 
tbe  2,600,000^.  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  is 
attributable  to  the  250  million  gallons  a  day  minimum, 
and  then  the  dilference  between  the  Thames  and  tho 
Welsh  Scheme ;  and  if  the  loss  on  the  rates  was  only 
a  half  of  the  250,000/.  that  I  put  down  here,  and 
tbe  oonsequeut  millions,  instead  of  being  a  loss  of 
10  millions,  it  would  be  a  loss  of  six  milltons,  and  to 
that  you  have  to  add  the  2,600,0001.  of  which  I  have 
lately  spoken. 

Now,  my  Lord,  if  you  do  not  mind  ^ving  me  two 
minutes,  1  shall  get  to  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
matter,  and  then,  I  think,  I  should  ask  yonr  Lordship, 
if  it  suits  your  convenience,  to  adjourn.  I  think  it  is 
not  uninstruotive,  looking  to  all  these  arguments  of 
mine,  and  the  inferences  that  I  have  drawn  from  the 
evidence,  to  notice  that  there  has  been  from  time  to 
time,  up  till  quite  lately,  considerable  hesitation,  oven 
in  the  London  County  Council  itself,  on  this  matter  of 
purchase.  Of  course  I  know  it  is  for  you  to  make 
up  your  mind  as  to  the  financial  advisability  of  the 
proposal,  but  still  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  so  late 
as  1896  there  was  in  the  London  County  Oonncil  a 
strong  view  that,  though  they  should  proceed  with  the 
Bills  tor  thi^  purpose,  they  would  not  be  committed  to 
carrying  them  out.  Mr.  Dickinson  gave  that  evidence 
wbwe  be  says  at  the  answer  to  question  5013,  "  The 
'*  view  had  been  taken  of  tbe  compromise  that 
"it  should  not  tie  obligotoi^  on  the  Council  to 
"  pnrohaso,  bnt  it  should  be  m  their  power  to  give 
**  notice  to  pnrobaae."  Then  be  say^  they  were  over- 
*'  ruled  by  their  legal  advisem.  That  you  will  find 
again  lower  dovm  upon  the  same  page.  "  We  drafted 
"  the  Bill  in  this  form  in  tho  first  instance,  but  we 
"  have  been  advised,"  say  they,  in  reporting  to  the 
Council  by  tho  parliamentary  agent,  "  that  this  course 
"  is  inconsistent  with  recent  decisions  of  parliamentary 
"  committees  in  similar  cases,"  and  he  says  they  sought 
other  professional  advice,  whatever  it  might  be,  npou 
that  point,  which  strongly  supported  their  agent.  That 
shows,  as  you  see,  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  com- 
polled  to  purchase,  but  so  strong  was  this  view,  as  I 
say,  that  they  would  have  drawn  the  Bills  in  that 
shape  of  a  permissory  form ;  still  tbe  Bills  were  drawn 
in  that  obligatory  form ;  and  when  they  came  to  discuss 
it  in  tbe  Council  what  happened  was,  that  that  form 
was  only  saved  upon  a  AviBion,  as  you  will  see  at 
qnestioa  5046— by  S3  to  51— "On  the  word  'shall' 
we  had  a  division  in  the  Council.  It  was  proposed 
"  that  the  word  *  may  *  be  inserted  for  tbe  word  '  shall,' 
"  and  the  amendment  was  only  defeated  1^  53  votes 
"  to  51."  That  yon  will  find  in  the  answer  to  qnes- 
tion  5046.  And  that,  mind,  even  with  what  they  have 
called  asnbstitnted  arbitration  clanse,  with  exceptional 
words  about  fair  and  reasonable  value  in  it ;  and  those 
other  words  to  which  your  Lordship  called  attention 
the  other  day  in  respect  of  that  last  clause ;  and  an 
express  provision  against  the  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory 
sale. 

Now,  to  see  what  happened,  look  a  little  farther  on. 
In  1896  the  BIUb  were  only  approved  by  a  majority  of 

61  to  64. 

"  {The  Witness.)  Then  the  motion  approving  the  Bill 
"  was  put  to  the  Council,  and  they  approved  it  by 
"  61  to  54,"  and  then  he  says  in  a  kind  of  apologetic 
tone.  OS  if  one  oonid  not  see  through  nonsense  of  that 
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kind,  "  again  a  falling  off  in  the  nnmbers  opposing." 
I  put  it  to  ^ou  that  a  minori^  of  54  to  61  upon  snoh 
a  point  as  this  is  a  very  powerful  minority  indeecL 

(Sir  John  iformgton,)  What  ia  the  number  of  the 
question  P 

{Mr.  Ptfmisr.)  It  is  under  Qoeation  5064.  Ton  will 
aee  the  words — "  (The  WifnMs.)  Then  the  motion 
"  approving  the  Bill  was  put  to  the  Cooncil,  and  they 
•*  approred  it  by  61  to  54.  Then  ho  Bays,  "  Again,  a 
falling  off  in  the  nnmbers  oppoBing."  So  it  was;  it 
waa  53  to  51  before ;  but,  as  I  say,  it  leaves  a  very 
powerfQl  and  imnortant  minority  against  it,  and  shows 
a  very  profound  hesitation  in  the  body  of  the  Council 
itaelf.  For  fairness,  I  ought  to  pursue  the  matter  to 
the  later  debate  in  1897.  After  the  appointment  of 
this  Commission,  the  Water  Committee  reported  again, 
as  you  will  find  at  Question  5074 ;  and  that,  by  the 
way,  is  the  report  which  oontaius  tbe  prettjr  phrase — 
*'  Wo  are  now,  however,  considering  tho  evidence 
"  which  is  to  be  presented  by  the  witnesses  on  behalf 
"  of  the  Oonncil" — ^we,  the  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil— "  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
"  are  certain  main  principles  upon  which  the  Council 
"  should  oxpress  its  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  the 
"  witnesBeB.  Some  ox  as  who  are  used  to  the  method 
of  eetti^  up  evidence,  would  say  that  is  rather  a  tall 
orcter.  However,  never  mind ;  at  all  events,  I  take  it  in 
this  way,  that  these  witnesses  on  the  various  points 
about  which  we  have  all  been  talking,  really  do  represent 
the  London  County  Council.  Indeed,  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten that  Sir.  Arthur  Arnold  admitted  that  he  did  not 
draw  his  own  proof.  You  asked  him  the  question.  Tery 
well,  there  waa  a  division  on  the  reception  of  the  r^ort 
at  all,  and  at  Question  5074  you  will  find  that  41  voted 
against  receiving  tbe  report,  und  57  for  receiving  it. 
That  ia  on  the  reception,  mind  yon — a  most  unusual 
thing;  and  1  say,  therefore,  that  shows  a  very  strong 
minority  in  tbe  Council  who  think,  as  I  think,  that  of 
all  the  pieces  of  folly  that  has  ever  been  proposed  to  be 
-  committed  by  a  municipality,  this  is  abouttbe  greatest. 
Recommendation  A.  jou  will  find  there,  and  it  says — 
"That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coonoil,  the  water 
**  supply  of  the  metropolis  should  not  oontinue  in  tho 

hands  of  private  companies."  Yon  cannot  want  a 
more  elementary  thing  on  rainciple  than  that.  On 
that  reoommcndation  that  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis  should  not  continue  in  the  hands  (a  private 
oompanies  they  have  a  division ;  and  what  do  you  think 
the  nombers  were  F  The  amendment  negativing  that 
proposal  was  only  lost  by  54  to  35.  Now  that  is  tho 
elementary  proposal,  xou  will  find  it  in  answer  to 
Question  5080.  The  amendment  was  :  "That  since  the 
"  purchase  of  the  undertakings  tbe  Metropolitan  Water 
*'  Companies  will  probably  increase  the  cost  of  water  to 
"  the  public,  the  Council  shonld  not  pronounce  an 
'*  opinion  in  favour  of  such  purchase,  pending  the 

inquiry  of  the  Boyal  Commission,"  and  37  voted  for 
the  amendment  and  53  against. 

(Chairman.)  1  thiuk,  if  I  remember  right,  those  are 
all  tbe  old  County  Council  in  which  tho  parties  were 
evenly  divided. 

(Mr.Pember.)  No. 

(Mr.  H.  L.  Grippt.)  That  was  so,  my  Lord;  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  amendment  did  not  all 
come  back  again. 

{Mr.  PmtAer.)  All  I  can  say  is,  that  that  last  debate 
was  in  the  year  1897. 

(CAotrman.)  But  nftor  that  took  place  the  election, 
which  waH  diHastrous  to  tho  opjio^ing  parfy. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  As  to  that,  I  do  not  caro  twopence 
about  what  the  preBent  view  of  the  County  Council  is  ; 
all  I  can  say  is  that  members  of  that  body,  up  to  two 
years  ago,  have  felt  ho  keenly  the  danger  of  this  tnuis- 
aotion  thi^t  yon  find  that  they,  two  yearsfago,— — 

{Chea^man.)  Kr.  Dickinson  himself  at  one.  momeuD 

thought,  you  know,  

(Mr.  Pe»tber.)  Yes.  I  nm  not  going  to  forget  Mr, 
Dickinson;  ho  is  a  gentleman  that  it  always  interests 
me  to  remember.  Now,  I  say  that  all  that  shows  a 
considerable  apprehension  on  the  part  of  a  very  serious 
minority  of  the  Ijondon  County  Connoil,  that  the  finan- 
cial probabilities  of  purchase  were  such  as  should  make 
the  Council  puusu,  and  I  agree  with  them.  X  think,  if 
I  might  suggest  it,  we  might  adjourn  now,  my  Lord. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  I  might  say  that  we  hope,  and 
indeed  intend,  to  finish  this  week. 


(ifr.  Pemher.)  I  shiOl  make  myself  as  short  as  I  can 
my  Lord,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  thiuk  that  I  am 
insistent  in  doing  the  tlung  thoroughly. 

{Chairman.)  Certainly  not.  We  are  all  very  much 
obliged,  Mr.  Fember,  for  the  labour  you  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  might  bo  convenient  that  rather  than  jro 
into  another  week  we  should  sit  on  Wednesday. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  That  would  be  ft  veiy  good  thing  mv 
Lord,  as  far  as  I  am  c<nioemed.  -^a>  j 


After  a  short  adionmment. 


(^r.  Pejnher.)  I  want  at  onco,  before  we  go  any 
farther,  to  apologise  for  a  most  curious  folly  which  I 
committed  about  ono  hour  ago,  which,  although  itia 
not  serious  enough  to  Interfere  with  the  main  result 
which  I  am  putting  before  you,  is  quite  serious  enouRh 
for  me  to  want  to  put  it  straight  at  the  very  firat 
moment.  You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  if  I  had 
to  make  ono  I  havo  had  to  make  60  or  100  calculations 
m  oonnexum  with  this  matter,  and  it  so  happens  that 
the  calculation  of  the  loss  that  would  accrue  to  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council 
I  made  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  It  shows  that 
you  ought  not  to  tinker  with  your  work  when  once  you 
have  done  it  as  well  as  you  can.  I  subsequently  made 
R  calculation  in  which  the  50,000i.  of  savings  has  pro- 
perly to  be  deducted ;  and  like  a— well,  never  mind,  I 
will  not  call  myself  any  particular  iiames— I  went  ou 
and  said:  "Oh,  I  have  forgotten  this  60,000f.,  in 
*'  dealing  with  the  amount  that  they  would  saorifico 
"  ifthaycamo  into  the  property."  Of  conrBe  I  ought 
not  to  have  dealt  with  that  because  it  is  merely  iho 
amount  of  the  savings,  which  they  say  they  intend  to 
make.  In  that  330.000i.  I  added  up  the  50,0y0i.  of 
savings.  I  said  it  was  the  SO.OOOi.  plus  the  30,0001 
plus  the  250,000i.— just  scratoh  out,  tho  50,000?.  1 
wonld  rather  oonfess  my  own  sins  than  have  them 
rubbed  into  me  by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
afterwards. 

{Chainnan.)  Instead  of  the  total  loss  being  333,000/., 
you  say  it  should  be  50,OOOZ.  less. 

(Ml.  Pember.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  cannot  think  how  I 
came  to  do  it,  at  least  I  would  eay  I  could  not  thiuk 
how  I  could  have  come  to  do  it,  if  I  had  not  made  a 
subsequent  calculation,  which  I  am  going  to  put  later, 
whore  it  is  perfectly  right ;  and  sillily,  you  know,  when 
I  came  to  read  over  my  notes,  I  said :  "  I  have  forgotten 
this  50,O00Z."— when  really  and  truly  I  had  not  for- 
gotten to  put  it  in,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it  at 
all.  That  is  what  happens  to  one  if  one  ever  tmkers 
work  with  which  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  paiiia 
to  start  with. 

At  Question  6098,  and  in  those  following,  you  will  find 
an  interesting  examination  of  Mr.  Dickinson  by  youraelf, 
and  I  think  others— but  by  yourself  at  all  events— on 
the  suWect  of  the  memorandum  of  1891,  whioh  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  purchase  ef  30  millions  would  add  30  per 
cent,  to  tho  water  charges  of  London.  We  all  saw  that 
poor  Mr.  Diokinson  had  a  certain  objection  to  being 
pinned  to  this  declaration,  I  daresay  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  DickmHon'H  objection  was  well  founded,  and  that 
ho  is  rash  to  have  ever  made  the  calculation ;  but  still 
also  It  may  not  be  accurate— I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
18  not  far  out  myself— but,  however,  I  have  not  made 
the  calculation  necessaiy  to  enable  me  pass  a  proper 
opmion  on  it,  and  I  prefer,  instead  of  looking  to  what 
he  said,  to  analyse,  the  latest  forecast  which  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council.  That  is 
Mr.  Haward'a.  It  enables  me  to  focus  my  views.  If 
you  will  kmdiy  turn  to  Question  2741,  and  of  course  the 
followmg  questions,  you  will  aee  what  Mr.  Hawardsays. 
Then  as  we  go  through  this  you  will  find  how  I  came  to 
make  that  foolish  addition  to  my  previous  notes  of 
60,000/.  a  year.  Now  Mr,  Haward  conceives  purchase 
as  effected  in  the  year  1901,  and  he  estimates  flie  gross 
profit  then  at  1,300,000/.  a  year.  It  is  as  amusiiig  a 
thm^  I  may  say  ia  passing,  as  anything  in  this  case 
possibly  can  be.  after  ^1  that  has  been  said  as  to  tho 
instability  of  our  income,  on  the  other  side  to  find 
Mr.  Haward  building  upon  it  m  1901,  as  if  ii  was  a 
very  sound  fbundation  i  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is.  He 
takes  the  groas  profit  at  l,300,00(t?. ;  he  then  says  tho 
present  interest  on  loan  capital  is  239,270/. ;  he  says  the 
interest  on  capitol  to  he  borrowed  in  the  interim  will 
be  80,000/.  a  year,  and  therefore  brings  up  the  total 
interest  on  bori  owed  money  to  320,000/.  aa  I  daresay 
yon  will  recollect.  He  says  the  total  net  income 
therefore  is  980.0002.,  and  to  this  he  adds  the  estimate 
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of  saTings  of  50,0001. — ^now  it  is  qnite  proper  to  con- 
siAsr  those — and  therefore,  s&ye  be,  the  total  net  in- 
come  Till  be  1,030,0001  a  year.  He  then  sets  to  work 
to  nee  what  amount  of  capital  expenditure  in  purchase 
that  income  would  justifj,  he  makeB  three  altematiTe 
hyptbesBB,  a  period  of  60  years,  a  period  of  80  yean, 
tnd  a  period  of  100  yeara,  for  eaeh  Binking  fond.  He 
gives  a  caloolatioQ  of  the  fixed  diKraes  for  interest  and 
skking  fiindon  eaohhypotheeis.  He  says  if  the  sinking 
fond  is  for  60  years  the  charges  would  be  33,3531.  per 
million  of  capital ;  if  the  sinking  fund  were  for  80 
yeirs,  he  then  sa^s  that  the  charges  woald  be.  I  think, 
*30,(^6Z.  per  million  of  capital,  and  if  it  were  to  be  for 
100  years,  28,312!.  per  million  of  capiCal.  He  works  oat 
what  capital  expenditure  could  be  made  on  the  80  year 
hjpothesls  for  we  sinking  fund— or  rather,  my  Lord, 
I  ^ink  yon  do,  and  I  think  he  accepts  it. 
(Chairman.)  Yes, 

(Jfr.  Pem&er.)  That  was  so.  I  haye  done  the  other 
tiro— roughly,  of  course,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
three  were  done,  and  he  was  making  his  calculations 
on  a  60  years'  baeia,  he  could  afford  to  give  30  miUions, 

jnat. 

{Chairman.)  I  make  it  29*38  millions. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  thought  it  was  just  under  30  to  say 
the  truth ;  but  when  yoa  are  dealing  with  fignres  of 
^is  kind,  an  odd  half  a  million  does  not  make  much 
difference. 

{Chairman.)  No. 

{Mr.  Pmther.)  I  admit  I  was  obliged  to  do  it  myself 
by  a  sort  of  rongh  and  ready  rule  of  three,  and  it  may 
be  there  is  some  question  of  percentage — a  peroontage 
which  I  did  not  take  into  consideration,  and  which 
would  reduce  the  figure.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear 
that  is  so. 


(ChairmaM.) 
1,030,0001.  P 


What    income   have    you  taken-— 


{Mr.  Pemb0r.)  Tes. 

{Chairman.)  Then  I  quite  agree  with  yon;  at  60  years 
that  would  be  SO-88  millions. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  As  much  as  that. 

{Ohaiman.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

(Jfr.  Pembmr.)  Yery  well;  I  made  it  out  30  millions 
pretty  well  exactly. 

{CheamuM.)  I  have  gone  through  all  these  figures 
oooe  myself. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  So  I  have ;  but  there  are  aometimeB 
ooances  of  oalonlationa  which  you  hare  to  make  which 
on  actuary  would  tell  you  yon  had  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  which  would  make  a  difl'erence.  It  is 
quite  possible  my  Lord,  you  hare  taken  them  into 
ronsideration. 

{Chairman.)  Take  it  in  your  own  way,  Hr,  Pember,  I 
beg  your  pardon. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Not  a  bit,  my  Lord,  I  am  only  too 
glad.  Say  about  80  millions,  or  something  over.  If 
the  80  years'  basis  were  taken  I  make  it  that  it  would 
bo  about  34*3  millions ;  and  if  the  100  yeara  were  taken 
I  make  it  similarly  36*3. 

Kow  allow  me  to  sav  that  I  know  no  reason  why  the 
Standing  Order  as  to  tne  60  years' sinking  fund  should 
be  set  aside  for  London ;  but  the  longer  the  period  for 
which  yon  set  it  aside  manifestly  the  closer  the  burden 
to  London  ftpproaobeB  to  jterpetnity,  and  tim  less  the 
present  generation  are  domg  for  pmterity,  and,  there- 
fore l^e  less  does  that  consideration  that  we  are  bound 
to  act  for  posterify  and  all  the  rest  of  it  come  into 
play. 

I  raliier  like  always  illustrating  these  abstract  ideas, 
if  I  can  do  it  by  a  practical  application  of  them. 
Supposing  a  man  of  60  years  of  age  at  this  moment, 
n-hich  is  one  of  those  mistortunes  which  beset  me,  and 
that  he  has  got  a  grandson,  which  happens  to  be  my 
case,  and  therefore  I  suppose,  I  may  take  it,  a  year  old^ 
allow  30  years  to  a  generation,  that  makes  it  that  his 
^reat-great-^eat-grandson  would  be  10  years  old  at 
tbe  expiration  of  100  years,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  two  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  those 
between  George  the  First  and  Queen  Victoria.  That 
iltostrates  the  practical  value  at  the  present  moment  of 
this  deferred  benefit  to  London.  However,  this 
rrmainSt  that  according  to  Mr.  Haward,  if  he  can  make 
50,00(N.  of  eoonomies  with  a  60  years'  sinking  fund  he 
can  fare  30  millions,  with  80  years  he  can  giye 
34>miUion8|  and  with  100  years  he  can  give  36  milUons 


— ^with  a  certain  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  over  in  each  case.  Without  those  savings  the 
income  drops,  of  course,  to  980,000Z.  My  Lord,  X  am 
afraid  your  fignres  and  mine  differ  slightly  again,  ka  20Mar.'99. 
yon  say,  it  is  about  28  millions,  that  he  might  affbrd  to 
give,  in  that  case  of  60  years ;  32}  millions  which  he 
could  give  irith  80  years  and  34^  milllcms  whi^  he 
could  give  with  100  years.  However,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  say  again  that  I  only  did  it  by  a  simple  rule  of  three 
sum-^^s  the  one  figure  is  to  the  other,  so  is  the  third, 
and  it  may  be  there  is  some  nuance  of  calculation 
which  ought  to  come  in. 

I  have  already  analysed  the  evidence  with  a  view  of 
showing  that  he  will  not  make  these  economies.  It  is, 
surely,  hardly  necessury  to  deal  with  Mr.  Haward's 
fatnons  idea — I  must  be  forgiven  for  calling  it  so— that 
he  would  only  have  to  buy  a  net  income  of  980,0001.  a 
year,  minus  66,000i.  for  the  sinking  fnnd — by  the 
sinking  fund  I  mean  the  sinking  {and  which  at  present 
oppresses  the  companies.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
witness  has  ventured  to  treat  the  sinking  fund  which 
has  been  of  late  jears  imposed  by  Parliament  as  a 
permanent  institution.  It  sounds  paradoxical  to  say  so, 
but,  of  course,  if  we  are  bought,  and  if  we  go  to  an 
arbitration,  we  are  bought  on  the  hypofJiefflS  that  all 
idea  of  our  purchase  up  to  that  time,  was  non-existent. 
We  are  bought,  so  to  speak,  aaif  wewereneverintended 
to  be  bon^t ;  but,  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  hypothesis 
of  the  sinking  ftand,  as  imposed  1^  Parliament  up  to 
this  time  was  titat  we  were  going  to  be  bought,  cmd  that 
it  was  a  temporary  measure  because  we  were  going  to 
be  bought  speedily — a  temporary  measure  to  prerent 
the  increase  of  our  value  in  the  meantime.  Of  course, 
if  you  arc  goin^  to  buy  us  out  and  out,  you  must  not 
consider  that  sinking  fond  as  a  perpetual  burden  to 
which  we  should  have  to  be  subject.  Of  course  wo 
shonld  be  bought  on  the  hypothesis  that  that  idea  of 
purchase  had  never  taken  root  in  the  mind '  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  sounds  paradorical  to  say  so,  but  tiie  more 
^on  think  of  it  the  more  true  it  is.  The  only  (juestion 
in  my  mind  with  regard  to  that  sinking  fund  is,  what 
has  to  he  done  with  it  P  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
were  bought  out,  it  ought  to  be  handed  back  to  the 
companies — not  the  slightest. 

(Mr  De  Bock  Porter.)  No  deduction  made  for  it  P 

(Mr  Pemher.)  Not  at  ^l,it  is  a  most  monstrous  thing. 
Tlmt  is  exactly  what  I  am  aiding.  Just  think  :  I  say 
if  I  am  bought  I  am  botight  now  on  the  hypothesis  thi^ 
everything,  as  between  me  and  the  public,  was  as  it 
was  before  this  sinking  fond  was  invented.  This  sinking 
fund  was  only  invented  as  a  temporary  measure  to  tide 
over  the  time  between  the  time  it  was  instituted  and  a 
speedy  purchase,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  argaed 
from  that,  that  if  we  are  to  exist  for  all  time,  we  (are  to 
be  liable  to  that  sinking  fund.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

(Mr.  De  Bock  Portar.)  The  sinking  fund  is  the  right 
of  the  consumer  or,  at  least,  of  the  ratepayer  and  the 
consumer  together. 

(Mr.  Pember,)  Certainly  not. 

(Mr.  JDs  Bock  Porter.)  Parliament  has  given  it  to 
them,  has  it  not  P 

(Mr.  Pmher.)  JXo,  it  has  never  been  apwopriated; 
Parliament  Was  too  cautious  for  that.  WhatTarllament 
has  said  is  this :  We  will  put  aside  this  sinking  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  your  value  does  nob  go  up, 
as  against  the  consumer,  before  he  is  put  in  possession. 
What  the  hmiourable  gentleman  is  suggesting  now 
might  attack  my  argument  that  that  amount  of  sinking 
una  ought  to  be  handed  back  to  the  companies,  but  it 
fannot  attack  my  argument  that  yon  must  not  consider 
the  companies  as  institutions  permuiently  subjected  to 
such  a  sinking  fnnd  as  that. 

(Mr.  Da  Book  Porter.)  But  it  must  be  taken  into 

account  in  determining  the  prices. 

(Mr.  Pe^nber.)  Why  P 

(Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  There  would  be  no  object 
in  making  a  sinking  fund  at  all,  if  it  had  not  that 
efi'ect. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  The  most  you  can  attach  to  the  object 
of  the  sinking  fund  was,  that  supposing  we  are  going 
to  be  bought  in  three  years,  they  considered  our  owner- 
ship as  over,  as  terminated  for  any  purpose  of  increase 
of  value  to  ourselves  ;  and  therefore  they  said,  we  will 
consider  that  our  interest,  or  rather  the  interest  of  the 
London  County  Oouncil,  the  consumers,  as  begun,  and 
having  begnn  ,  you  must  put  by  overylAiing  that  goes 
by  way  of  profit  to  what  is  falsely  called  a  silking 
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tfr.      fund.   The  real  trouble  is,  it  is  not  a  sinkijig  fund,  if 
Pember.    it  were  a  sinkinff  fimd  it  would  be  something  80  terrible 
'       in  its  amount  ;tibat  it  would  sound  quite  TudiorouB  to 
SO  Ifar.'99.  anybody  who  was  considering  it.    It  was  merely  this, 
'  it  was  ukat  all  the  inoreasea  revenue  was  to  go  to  a 

partioular  fund,  the  apiilioation  of  which  Parliament 
was  subsequently  to  consider. 

(Ohairmtm.)  !^-liament  has  devoted  it  meanwhile 
to  tiw  purchase  of  shares  of  the  psrticttlar  company 
and  therefore  to  the  eztinctioa  of  tno  capital. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  I  say  that  might  attack  my  ar^ment, 
that  it  ought  to  be  handed  back  to  the  companies,  but 
it  cannot  attack  my  argument  which,  as  I  underatood, 
was  directed  a^iainst,  what  I  understood  to  be  the  claim, 
namely,  that  m  baying  these  companies  you  should 
oonsickr  them  as  permMiently  liable  to  thia  terrible  thing 
whicb  they  called  a  sinking  fund.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
not  a  sinking  fund,  it  is  erroneously  called  a  sinking 
Amd.  A  sinking  fond  is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
earning  spread  over  a  long  period  to  enable  the  owner 
of  a  thiDg  to  get  all  its  value  back.  This  fund  is  not  a 
fund  of  that  kind.  Becollect  what  it  is.  Soppoaing 
that  our  expenditure  were  five  millions  in  the  next  ten 
years  we  will  say,  and  anp^sing  we  went  on ;  this  five 
millions  would  be  snpposea  to  bear  interest  at  10  per 
cent.,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  it  is  only 
barely  earning  the  3  per  cent.,  at  which  it  was  raised, 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  difFerence  between  3  per  cent, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  7  per  cent. ;  it  is  supposed  in  the 
hands  of  the  oompaniea  to  earn  the  10  per  cent.  If  you 
conceive  the  companies,  as  in  perpetuity,  liable  to  a 
fund  ot  thai  kind,  which  you  call  a  sinking  fund,  it 
would  mean  that.they  would  have  to  set  by  erery  year 
7  per  cent.  I  ought  to  have  said  6,  because  there  is 
1  per  cent,  allowed  for  management;  so  a  company 
paying  10  per  cent,  would  have  to  set  by  6  per  cent, 
upon  all  its  fhtnre  capital  by  way  of  a  unking  fund. 
Whoever  heard  of  such  a  sincmg  fund  as  that?  Why, 
in  20  years'  time,  or  in  less  than  20  years'  time,  you 
would  have  more  than  paid  back,  without  any  com- 
pound interest,  the  whole  of  the  capital  involved ; 
probably  in  about  12  or  15  years  you  would  have  done 
II.  Multiply  6  by  15  years  that  is  90;  90  per  cent, 
would  bo  paid  back,  without  any  compound  interest, 
in  15  years.  iCfobody  can  call  that  a  sinking  fund ; 
you  never  heard  of  such  a  sioking  fund.  The  truth  is, 
as  I  say,  that  the  sinking  fund,  as  it  is  called,  was 
instituted  imder  the  notion  that  purchase  was  going  to 
be  speedy  and  for  a  definite  purpose.  I  leave,  for  the 
moment,  the  argument  that  it  ought  to  be  paid  back  to 
the  companies,  because  it  only  complicates  it,  and  is 
an  unimportant  matter  for  this  point.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  in  estimating  what  the  value  is  of  ihe  companies, 
you  must  not  treat  them  as  if  they  are  ever  to  be  liable 
to  such  a  scourge  as  that,  to  such  a  confiscation  for  all 
time. 

{Mr.  Be  Bock' Sorter.)  Parliament  has  imposed  such 
conditions  upon  every  oom^sny  coming  oompidBorily 
for  further  powers  of  borrowing. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Temporarily,  under  the  impression 
that  the  companies  were  going  to  be  bonght  in  two  or 
three  years.  That  has  been  the  idea  of  the  iiiiddng 
fund,  as  it  is  called,  ever  aince  it  was  first  heard  of  in 
1880,  or  1883  I  think  it  was.  ■ 

{Major- Oeneral  Scott.)  Do  you  consider  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  your  vested  rights  if  Parliament  should 
say :  We  wUl  cut  short  your  capital  expenditure  as 
owners  of  these  undertakings,  uid  in  the  future  you 
shall  be  only  the  managers  for  all  the  capital  that  has 
to  be  expended  in  the  future  P 

{My.  Pemher.)  Certainly  I  do. 

(0^n*man.)  A  breach  of  parliamentary  right  f 

(Mr,  Pembn:)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  You  have  no  porliomentaiy  right  over 
the  future,  as  yet. 

{Mr.  Pemim'.)  No,  in  that  sense  not,  but  if  you  mean 
by  that  that  the  amount  of  money  absolutely  paid  over 
is  to  come  ofi'  my  value,  that  is  another  tiling. 

(3fr.  De  Boei  Porter.)  Parliament  has  given  you  the 
additional  powers  with  that  limitation. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  but  it  is  no  use  my  saying  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again ;  it  did  give  us  that 
Ikaitation ;  yon  are  speaking  now  of  the  sinking  f^md  P 

{Mr.  De  BocTe  Fmim:)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Very  well ;  it  has  given  us  that  limita- 
tion with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund  under  the  imNes- 
nion  that  we  were  going  to  be  bonght  at  once.  Now, 


when  yon  turn  round  and  ask  me  the  other  qneBtions 
which  the  Hajor-Oeneral  asked  me,  I  quite  admit— and 
that  has  been  part  of  my  oase  all  the  way  through— 
that  Parliament  has  said  with  regard  to  future  capital : 
Tou  shiJl  make  no  direct  profit  except  your  1  per  cent! 
for  management ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
say  that  there  is  no  profit  to  be  got  out  of  ns  by  buyme 
us,  simply  because  our  profit-making  era  directly  oat 
of  new  capital  has  gone.  That  is  what  I  said  on  Toes- 
day  afternoon.  I  aaid  that  is  gone,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  no  use  bnyin{;  us,  and  that  has  really  been  at  the 
bottom  of  my  argument  all  this  morning. 

{Major-  General  Scott.)  Why  does  not  that  apply  to 
the  capita  which  is  liable  to  the  sinking  fund  ctaoaaa 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Pember  t 

,  {Mr.  Pentier.)  It  does  apply ;  I  answer  your  questioa 
in  the  affirmative,  but  the  honourable  member's  (Mr. 
De  Bock  Porter)  in  the  negative.  .  I  answer  your  quea. 
tion  in  the  affirmative.  I  nave  said  all  along,  Sir— and 
that  is  part  of  my  contention-^  that  we  have  passed  the 
era — if  you  recoUect,  I  used  the  phrase — of  raising  the 
money  by  10  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent,  shares ;  and  the 
era  of  raising  money  by  loan  and  auction  clauses  boa 
supervened.  Therefore  I  said,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I 
could  find  the  phrase  in  the  report  of  my  speech— that 
being  so,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  for  the  future 
from  the  existence  of  the  oomptuiies. 

^ajor-General  Scott.)  That  was  not  my  question, 
quite.  Hy  question  was  on  the  assumption  that  Par- 
liament asserted  that  all  the  profits  of  the  future  capital 
expeuditure  should  go  to  the  oonaumer,  except  tlu  coBt 
of  management. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Quite  so.  I  admit  it 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  you  want  the  sinb'ng  fiiid 
book. 

{Mr.  Perribei:)  Well,  Sir,  I  said  that  five  minutes  ago, 
but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  complioation  of  that  kind, 
forget  that  I  have  said  that  I  mere^  said  so  inci- 
dentally. If  yon  ask  me  what  I  thought  on^t  to  be 
done  with  the  sinking  fhnd,'  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
handed  back.  But  forget  that ;  it  is  not  essenlaal  to 
the  main  flow  of  my  argument  I  pass  it  by.  I  fin^t 
it  But  I  quite  admit  the  3£ajor-Gena«rfl  position, 
and  that  is  that  for  the  futoiv — and  that  has  really 
been  the  backbone  of  my  argument  all  the  way  throng 
— there  is  no  profit  to  be  got  out  of  purchase,  beoaose 
there  is  no  possible  loss  by  letting  it  alone.  The  an  of 
share  capital  is  over.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  raise 
the  money  as  cheaply  aa  poaaiblo  with  the  auction 
clauses  and  alt  the  rest  of  it,  and  get  one  per  cent, 
for  management  Aa  I  started,  I  think  this  morning, 
it  was  by  saying  the  whole  question  is  whether  there  is 
a  sointilia  of  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  London 
County  Oonncil  could  borrow,  say  a  quarter  or  an 
eighth  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we  can.  I  have  dealt 
with  that,  and  I  say,  no.  But  I  quite  admit  that 
Parliament  has  taken  the  line  l^t  the  Major-Grenerol 
suggests  to  me,  and  has  said  you  shall  make  no  profit 
directly  out  of  aay  of  ^e  capital  you  raise,  you  shall 
get  no  {ffofit  out  of  that,  you  shall  pay  yourselves  no 
percentage  on  that  The  only  thing  that  it  shall  do  is 
mdirectly  to  enable  you  to  obtain  your  10  per  cent  or 
7  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  is  upon  the  capim  t^at  you 
are  still  entitled  to  earn  that  upon. 

(Major-GeneraZ  Scott.)  But  t^e  sinking  fund  clansea, 
Mr.  Pember,  prevent  any  addition  which  will  hasten  the 
time  when  you  will  be  earning  10  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  as  I  understand 
the  sinking  fund  clauses  they  have  not  gone  that  length, 
I  should  require  to  read  the  sinking  fund  clanso  agaioi 
but  my  preseot  imi^ession  of  it  is  that  what  you  do  is 
to  take  the  dividend,  the  whole  dividend  which  a  com- 
pany is  paying,  and  when  yon  have  taken  the  whole 
dividend  that  the  company  is  paying  yoa  suppose  that 
the  million  or  two  million,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  earning 
the  same  amount,  and  you  pay  over  the  difference 
minus  the  1  per  cent  for  management,  tJiat  is  as  I 
understand  it. 

{MajoT'Qenei-al  BeotU)  That  is  what  I  understand 
also. 

{Mr.  Pembw.)  Let  us  suppose  the  violent  case — let  ub 
suppose  that  the  new  capital  earns  more  Uian  10  per 
oeut ;  as  a  matter  of  &ot  sn^osing  it  did,  supposing 
it  earned  12  per  cent,  and  that  2  per  cent  enabled  the 
oompony  to  declare  another  1.  do  yon  see,  on  its 
general  oapital,  that  particular  bit  of  capital  would  not 
get  that  whole  2  per  cent,  to  itself,  it  would  only  be 
supposed  to  earn  a  share  in  the  incraas^d  dividend  of 
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Hie  company,  which  is  1  per  oent.  and  not  2  per  cent, 
more.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see,  I  admit,  hnt  that  is 
really  whftt  it  is,  and  I  believe  it  might  well  be  that 
the  expenditure  of  certain  nortions  of  the  new  capital 
QtighG  be  so  i»rodactiTe  that  th^  were  absolately 
more  prodnctiTe  than  the  capital  already  in  existence. 
It  is  possible.  If  so,  and  I  only  pnc  it  as  an  hypothesis 
to  show  whwe  the  argument  leads— if  so,  and  it  caused 
m  increa»  of  2  per  oent.  in^  the  dividends  on  the  old 
cqatal  it  would  (uily  be  credited  with,  the  amount  of 
its  own  share  in  we  whole  of  the  divi^nd.  For 
instance,  if  the  dividend  jumped  from  8  to  10  then 
it  ia  quite  true  it  would  be  credited  as  taking  10  per 
cent.,  but  then  it  might  be  only  one  million  as  against 
fire  of  the  othw,  and  then  it  wonld  only  get  one-fifth 
of  the  increase. 
{Mr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  Parliament  has  not  indicated 
.  any  time  during  which  this  sinking  fund  clause 
operation  is  to  run ;  it  baa  been  imposed  now  for  tiio 
last  5  or  7  years,  I  think. 

(iff.  Pemher.)  I  know. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  Eveiy  time  a  company  has  come 
to  Parliament. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  I  have  told  Barliament  so  over  and  over 
again,  I  have  said  yon  instituted  thia  as  a  temporary 
thing  under  the  suggestion  that  purchase  was  going 
to  take  place  iu  two  or  or  three  years,  and  Parliament 
Hiid— yes,  the  porobose  has  got  delayed  from  one 
reason  and  the  other,  but  purchase  is  still  in  the  air, 
and  because  poTohase  ia  anil  iu  the  air  we  shall  continue 
the  fond. 

{Mr.  De  Bock  Porter.)  But  Parliament  intended  the 
siuking  fund  ahonld  be  taken  into  account  in  anj 
qaestion  of  the  purchase. 

(Mr.  P&nber.)  Ko. 

'Mr.  LiUler.)  Never. 

(3fr.  De  Boek  Porter.)  Most  assuredly. 

{Mr.  Peniber.)  No,  how  can  it  be  P  The  money  is 
paid  over  and  gone.  All  I  can  say  is  that  from  the 
moment  that  purchase  takes  place — perhaps  that  is  the 
best  way  to  put  it — the  operation  of  thia  precious  fund 
which  Uiey  call  a  sinking  fund  will  be  over ;  it  will  be 
over  and  done  with,  and  there  ia  an  end  of  it.  There 
will  be  no  more  operation  for  the  aitikit^g  fund*  and  the 
arbitrator  will  have  to  treat  it  as  tbon^  that  portion 
had  oeaaed.   That  is  the  beat  way  to  put  It. 

{Mr.  De  Sock  Pm-ter.)  Assuming  purchase  to  be 
lK>stponed  for  another  five  years,  tue  operation  of  the 
rinkmg  f^d  np  to  that  period  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  purchase. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  to  say  we  shall  have  lost  so 
much  money,  bat  still  at  the  end  of  five  years  the 
arbitrator  wiU  have  to  say  the  sinking  fund  is  over  now. 
Whenever  arbitration  takes  place  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  will  be  over. 

{Cliawmom.'y  It  seems  to  ine  that  the  object  of  the 
sinking  fund  clauses  was  to  prevent  yon  Trom  swelling 
the  increase  upon  yoor  share  capital  ao  aa  to  make  the 
purchase  money  of  that  ahare  captal  laii^ge. 

(ifr.  Pope.)  That  ia  so. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  Quite  ao,  and  undoubtedly,  I  accept 
that  in  the  fnlleat  aenae,  but  what  I  aay  it  was  not 
intended  to  do,  ia  thia : — It  was  not  intended  to  enable 
anybody  to  say  to  the  arbitrator — ^if  you  had  gone  on 
living,  that  sinking  fund  would  have  gone  on  too ;  if 
yon  had  lived  for  another  50  years  it  would  have  gone 
on  in  anchandsuch  a  way ;  if  yon  had  lived  for  another 
100  years  it  would  have  gone  on  in  such  a  such  a  way ; 
or  if  we  are  to  be  considered  as  having  to  live  for  ever, 
it  would  go  on  in  snch  and  snch  a  way. 

{Ghavrma/n.)  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  consideration  for 
the  arbitrator  to  take  this  into  account  ?  Looking  at 
the  mind  of  Parliament  oa  manifested  for  the  last  few 
years,  these  companiea  ninst  ^ot  insist  upon  getting 
compensation  for  a  prospective  income,  becanae  Uiey 
can  get  no  prospective  income  by  an  expenditure  of 
fresh  capital,  they  can  only  get  the  interest  they  pay  on 
that  fresh  capital  and  the  1  per  oent.  which  la  the 
assumed  cost  of  management. 

{Hr.  Pembei:)  Yes. 

iOhairman.)  Therefore  their  expenditure  of  fteah 
capital  cannot  bring  them  increase  of  income,  they  can 
ouly  get  an  increase  of  income  by  the  greater 
productivity  of  their  old  capital ;  that  is  a  small  thing, 
and,  therefore,  their  prospective  income  is  to  be 
disregarded. 


{Mr.  Pemher.)  Hot  disregarded,  but  I  would  aay  it  ia  Mr. 
diminished  to  ttiat  extent.  Pember. 

{GJiavrman.)  Tea,  diminished.  S0Mar*9S> 
(Mr.  Pemher.)  Of  course  you  have  got  to  recollect   

thattiioir  distriota  nre  not  filled  in  yet,  and  all  the  reat 

of  it. 

{Chaii-man.)  Yes,  but  semble  they  would  not  be  able 
to  anpply  if  you  fill  up  those  districts,  excepc  by  means 
of  the  bwrowed  capital  which  does  not  increase  their 
income. 

(Ifr.  Pemher.)  Stop  a  minnte,  if  yon  do  not  mind  my 
saying  so. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  mind  being  oontradioted  in  the 
leaat. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Supposing  that  capital  of  which  you 
are  now  speaking  was  such  as  did  enable  not  only  the 
10  per  cent,  of  itself  to  be  earned,  or  7  or  8  per  cent., 
whatever  it  is,  but  supposing  it  was  productive  enough 
to  enable  10  per  cent,  to  be  earned  in  the  five  millions 
of  capital,  we  will  say  behind  it,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  BIX  millions — which  is  the  one  million,  and  the  live 
millions  behind  it — then  returned  10  per  cent.,  my 
answer  is  that  10  per  cent,  on  a  million  is  100,000i., 
but  we  should  take  off  1  per  i;ent.  for  management, 
which  ia  10,000Z.,  we  should  take  off  the  amount  of 
interest  on  borrowed  money  which  we  will  call  3  per 
cent,  for  the  moment,  tbat  is  the  40,0001.,  and  we 
shonld  hand  over  to  the  Chamberlain,  or  whoever  is 
the  man  to  take  the  money,  6  per  cent,  upon  a  million 
of  money. 

(CAaM-man.)  Tes. 

(Jfr.  Pemher.)  What  we  might  have  achieved  might 
hare  been  2  per  cent  on  five  millions. 

(Ghairman,)  Yea,  but  that  yoa  are  prevented  from 
achieving. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  No.    That  60,000Z.  is  the  moat  he  oan 

r!t.  Supposing  that  the  million  enabled  me  to  earn 
percent,  more  upon  five  millions,  which  is  100,000!. 
more  I  should  that  100,000!.,  and  he  would  get  hia 
60,0002.  on  the  million,  which  is  6  per  cent.  —  the 
difference  between  4  and  10. 

{Ghavrman^  Ko,  the  difference  between  6  and  10; 
you  must  hand  him  over  the  difference  between 
6  and  12. 

(iff.  Peniber.)  No. 

(C&airman.)  Yea,  becanae  yoa 'are  suppoaing  your 
million  productive  enough  to  pay  an  extra  2  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  of  your  capital. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes. 

(Chaii'w^n.)  Not  only  12  per  cent,  upon  itself,  but 
12  per  cent,  on  the  five  milliona  behind  it. 

Mr,  Pemher.)  Yea. 

{GheMrma».)  Yearj  well,  your  sinking  fund  is  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  three  plua  one  or  four,  and  the 
12  per  cent. 

{Mr,  Peniber.)  No,  excuse  me,  as  far  as  I  remember 
the  sinking  fund  dauae,  it  ia  thia^you  are  to  talra 
what  the  dividend  of  the  company  was. 

{Ghairman.)  Yra. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Supposing  it  woa  10  all  round—— 

(OAafrman.)  I  thought  yoa  were  anppoaing  an  eltra 
million  productive  enough  to  earn  2  per  cent,  dividend 
more  upon  the  whole  of  tiie  capital  behind  it,  namely, 
the  five  milliona. ' 

{Mr.  Pemhw.)  And  bring  it  from  eight,  we  will  say 
np  to  10  per  cent. 

{Chawman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Very  well,  supposing  it  was,  what  is 
the  caseP  The  company  is  paying  10  per  cent, 
dividend  now,  then  the  sinking  fund  bit,  you  know, 
the  million,  is  supposed  to  earn  10  per  cent,  too,  and 
it  earns  10  per  oent. 

(Chairman.)  Yes,  welli 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  It  ia  anpptned  to  earn  10  per  cent, 
beoauae  the  reat  of  the  capital  eama  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  company  pays  a  10  per  cent,  dividend.  Yery  well,  it 
eama  10  per  cent. ;  how  much  of  that  haa  the  Chamber- 
lain got  to  getP— 60.0001.— no  more,  no  leas.  Before  I 
pay  him  I  take  off  the  3  per  cent,  for  the  interest  on 
the  borrowed  money,  I  take  off  1  per  cent,  for  manage- 
ment, that  is  4  per  cent,  or  40,OW)Z.,  and  I  give  him 
60,0007.,  but  in  tlio  meantime,  aa  I  a^y,  I  have  gained 
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2  per  cent,  on  the  other  fire  znillionB  vhich  I  keep 
myself.  I  have  raised  my  divideudB  from  8  per  cent, 
to  10  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  The  effect  of  the  sinking  fund 
then  is  this,  practically,  is  it  not — ^to  impound  the 
profit  which  would  hare  accrued  upon  uie  capital 
which  you  borrow  under  the  auction  clanse  for  the 
benefit  of  say,  the  public— at  any  rate,  to  take  it  away 
from  tbe  water  oompanieB. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  2To,  sir,  that  ia  preoisely  what  I  am 
urgently  denying. 

(Mr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  That  is  the  fast. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Ko,  it  is  not,  indeed ;  if  it  were  the 
fact  I  would  not  deny  it  for  a  moment.  Let  me  read 
the  clanse,  which  is  the  shortest  way.  This  is  the 
Sonthwark  and  Vauzhall  olanse  of  1898,  which  is  the 
latest. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes,  that  is  the  latest. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  "  The  percentage  hereinbefore  in  this 
"  section  mentioned  shall  be  equal " — ■jnst  think — *'to 
"  the  ftTerage  percentage  of  the  dividend  or  interest 
"  ^id  for  the  year,  in  respect  of  which  the  ]}ercentage 
"  IS  carried  to  a  sinking  fund  on  all  the  capital  of  the 
"  company,  whether  ordinary  or  preferential  stock, 
"  or  share  capital  or  debenture  stock,  with  any 
"  premiams  received  thereon  above  the  rate  of  interest 
'*  which  the  debenture  stock  created  under  tho  powers 
"  of  this  Act  was  issued,  together  with  an  additional 
"  1  per  cent,  for  management."  Now,  yon  have  got 
to  put  the  whole  thing  into  hotch-pot,  and  you  say, 
now  I  have  got  that  100,0001.,  and  I  have  got  six  millions 
of  money  to  pay  dividend  on,  I  pay  what  is  equivalent, 
we  will  say,  of  course  it  need  not  be  beoanse  there  is 
the  debenture  stock  to  take  into  consideration,  pro- 
bably, therefore,  it  would  be  less :  but  take  it  at  the 
worst,  say  that  it  enabled  me  to  pay,  instead  of  8  per 
cent,  last  year  10  per  cent,  this,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  have  10  per  cent,  upon  their  bit  of  capital,  minus 
the  3  per  cent,  paid  for  the  interest  on  it,  and  1  per 
cent,  for  management,  and  that  is  all.  The  60,0001. 
and  all  the  rest  is  not  touched  by  the  sinking  fund. 

{Ohaxrman)  That  is  true. 

(3fr.  Pemher.)  It  Is  no  use  telling  me  what  the  fact 
is,  and  what  the  intention  was ;  but  take  the  words  of 
the  olanse. 

(Ohairman.)  Tea,  but  you  are  making  an  extravagant 
supposition,  that  the  expenditure  of  a  million  enables 
you  to  make  10  per  cent,  on  the  million  and  10  per  cent, 
on  the  five  million  besides. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  BeeoUect,  my  Lord,  of  opurse  I  took 
an  arbitraiy  figure  for  the  purpose  

{Chairman.)  Of  illustration. 

(jlfr,  Pemher.)  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  it  is. 
I  deny  that  everything  which  that  milUon  or  two 
millions,  whatcrver  it  is,  aotuaU^  earns— ^apposing  it 
earned  60  per  cent. — I  deny  that  l^at  is  to  De  handed 
over  altogether. 

(Mr.  Be  Booh  Porter.)  Bat  tikat  will  be  a  reonrring 
payment  every  year. 
(Mr.  Penber.)  WhatP 
(Mr.  Be  Book  Porter.)  That  €0,0002. 
(Jfr.  Pemhor.)  No. 

{Chairman.)  No ;  only  in  each  year  in  which  the 
extra  2  per  cent,  is  earned. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes,  and  that  will  recur  in  every  year 
— for  that  is  what  I  had  assumed  the  hononrable 
member  to  mean — until  the  purchase  takes  place ;  but 
when  you  are  valuing  what  the  value  of  my  income  is, 
and  what  the  income  of  my  company  is,  you  are  not  to 
say  :  "  If  that  had  gone  on  for  ever,  that  would  have 
"  recurred  for  ever,  like  a  recarting  decimal."  It 
wonld  not  j  the  whole  basis  of  that  sinking  fund  was, 
that  it  was  coming  to  an  end,  because  I  was  going  to 
be  bought ;  and  the  hypothesis  upon  which  I  am  going 
to  be  bought  is  that  I  am,  otherwise—— 

(Jlfr.  Be  Bock  Porter.)  If  Parliament  had  the  intention 
which  you  appear  to  indicate,  woald  it  not  have  fixed 
a  limit  of  years  during  which  the  sinking  fund  only 
would  operate  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the  impoww 
to  which  you  get  if  you  adopt  that  argument.  If  the 
notion  that  this  precious  thing  which,  thej  call  a 
sinking  i^d,  uid  whioh  I  hare  got  no  other  name  for. 


is  to,  go  on  for  ever,  that  is  on  the  hypoth-esis  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  bought  at  all. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  It  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  charge. 

(Afr.  Pembei:)  It  cannot  be  intended  for  a  perma- 
nency, because  that  would  he  tantamount  to  saying  I 
am  never  going  to  be  bought  at  all.  It  was  imposed 
on  the  supposition  that  I  am  going  to  be  bought  at 
oQce. 

(Ohairman.)  And  if  yon  are  not  bought  at  once,  your 
shares  shall  be  bonght,  so  you  shall  oe  extinguished 
gradnally  and  painless^. 

(Mr.  Penther.)  If  yon  can  buy  me  up  j  and  then  yon 
will  have  continnally  to  buy  me  up  at  the  market 
price. 

(Mr.  Be  Boeh  Porter.)  The  noble  Lord  means  by  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  P 

{Chairman.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  The  noble  Lord  also  says-^-and  he  ii 
quite  right— that  if  the  sinking  fund  was  to  go  on  lor 
ever  like  that,  that  they  woald  have  to  go  into  the 
open  market  and  buy  shares,  and  at  last  they  would 
get  intolerably  dear. 

(OhairmaiL)  That  may  be. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Another  matter  ia,  the  thing  bristlee 
with  absurdities  when  you  come  to  look  upon  it ;  yon 
cannot  get  out  of  the  fact  that  that  sinking  fond  was 
not  very  thoughtfully  imposed  hy  Parliament  under 
the  idea  that  the  companies  were  going  to  be  bon^t, 
and  because  Parliament  had  a  horror  of  increaaing 
their  capital  commitment  in  the  meantime,  so  thst 
they  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  arbilKi4ior  that  their 
values  had  increased  enormoualy:  ibmt  is  tiie  real 
meaning  of  it. 

(OhairmaM.)  It  is  quite  true  that  the  sinking  ftmd 
clauses  have  a  look  of  temporvy  operation  only  irith  a 
view  to  purchase. 

(Mr.  Pemhei:)  That  is  it. 

{Chairman.)  But  they  also  have  another  aspect  of 
permanent  operation  in  the  way  of  gradual  extinction 
of  the  share  capital  of  the  companias. 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  That.  I  say,  Farliunent  did  not  enaot 
them  fbr. 

{Chairman.}  WellP 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  If  you  were  to  see  the  "  Debates,"  my 
Lord,  and  see  what  object  Parliament  had,  you  would 
find  that  that  was  so ;  and  so  much  so  that,  in  certain 
other  clauses  connected  with  the  Staines  Reservoir, 
Miey  distinctly  say  that,  if  purchase  takes  place  within 
seven  years,  soch  and  Booh  a  thing  shall  be  done. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  idea  of  Piu>liament. 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  I  suppose  your  contention,  Mr.  Pemher, 
is  this,  that  this  fund,  the  Chamberl^'s  Fund,  is  a 
fund  kept  in  suspense  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  Tea. 

(Mr.  Lewie.)  If  it  had  been  intended  in  connexion 
with  recent  borrowings  that  it  was  to  be  a  permanent 
thing,  would  not  Parliament  have  ordered  the  stock  to 
be  cancelled  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tea. 

,Mr.  Zewifl.)  Is  the  stock  cancelled  f 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  No. 

(Mr.  Zewi$.)  Therefore  the  stock  really  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  companies  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
purchase,  and  not  for  the  braefit  of  the  companies  in 

the  event  of  their  being  purchased  P 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  That  is  it ;  that  is  really  what  it  is. 
That  is  what  I  meant.  I  daresay  I  put  it  more  clumsily 
than  Mr.  Lewis  has  put  it,  I  put  it  thus :  Parliament 
ia  in  a  certain  mind  about  purchase — or  was,  we  will 
say,  in  a  certain  mind  abont  purchase — and  it  made  a 
provision  while  it  was  in  that  mind ;  if  Parliament 
changes  its  mind  abont  purchase,  and  says  we  are  no 
longer  to  be  bought,  then  that  provision,  which  was 
made  when  it  was  of  the  opposite  way  of  tiiinking, 
ought  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

(Jlfr.  Lewie.)  And  the  stock  will  go  back  to  the 
companies  P 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  X  should  say  the  stock  ahonid  go  back 
to  the  compEunies. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  And  the  arbitrator  conld  take 
that  view,  could  heP 
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(Xr.  P&mber.)  I  do  not  know  whether  he  oonld  or 
Eot;  bnt,  as  T  aoid  before,  I  beg  to  disjoiu  myself,  ao 
to  Bpeak,  from  iny  own  argnment  on  that  point  in 
order  to  make  it  perfectly  olear  what  my  argoment  is 
on  the  other.   I  say  that  Parliament  has  not  aaid  that 
erery  million  of  money  which  you  raise  shall  hare 
alloMted  to  itself  erery  single  sixpence  that  yon  make 
orar  nod  ahore  your  present  dividend  unless  yon  make 
it  by  increased  busineas  within  yonr  own  limits  and 
withoat  refereuoe  to  that  expenditore.    Parliament  has 
Lot  said  BO,  but  Parliament  has  said  yon  shall  consider 
that  every  million  that  yon  spend  in  the  fntnre  is  part 
ud  parcel  of  the  general  capital  of  yonr  company  and 
IB  earning  as  much  as  that  general  capital  of  yoara, 
whether  it  is  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent,  all  ronnd ;  uod  for 
that  pnrpose  the  general  capital  is  extended  to  inolnde 
debentures  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   It  shall  be  oonsidered 
to  be  part  of  that  general  capitaL   If  that  capital  •arna 
6  per  oent.  then  yoa  may  deanct  3  per  cent,  or  whatever 
iB  the  ^ice  at  which  yoa  raise  money,  and  yoa  may 
deduct  one  for  management — call  that  3  and  1,  which 
is  i,  and  if  yon  all  round  are  earning  6  per  cent,  then 
;foa  will  hand  over  2  per  cent. — on  what  F   Kot  on  the 
whole  of  your  capital  hnt  on  the  capital  which  is  the 
subject  matter  or  the  sinking  fnnd.   2  per  oent.,  and 
^  is  alL   That  will  be  20,000^.  on  each  million.  The 
rest  belongs  to  the  companies.   It  has  not  beeu  touched 
by  any  of  these  sinking  funds,  and  1  am  perfectly 
certain  that  the  legal  acumen  of  the  noble  Lord  when 
he  comes  to  look  at  that  sinking  fnnd  in  any  form  he 
likes  to  look  at  it  will  enable  him  tc  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have  come  to.   Parliament  has  not 
touched  it.    I  say  the  same  to  lir.  Orippi.   I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  any  lawyer  looking  at  it  will 
say  that  that  is  all  they  are  entitled  to  get  and  that 
diat  only  is  a  temporary  measure.   It  will  be  over 
vinnever  the  purcnase  takes  place,  and  it  ocumot  be 
regarded  aa  a  thing,  which,  if  there  had  not  been 
purohaae,  would  have  lasted  for  ever,  because  the  very 
condition,  it  there  had  not  been  purchase  precludes 
that  idea.    There  is  purchase,  and  there  is  au  end  of 
it  It  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  purchase  and 
not  a  case  of  non-purchaae.   I  eannot  carry  that 
arffoment  any  further. 
Now,  at  the  time  when  we  broke  ofi*  to  comdder  this 

^aestion  I  was  just  saying  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
eal  with  Mr.  Eaward's  fatuous  su^;gestion,  as  I  called 
it,  that  he  was  able  to  buy  a  net  moome  of  980,000!., 
minaa  the  50,0002.  which  he  treated  as  being  amenable 
to  the  sinking  fnnd.  Now,  to  turn  to  Mr.  Haward's 
calculations  (e)  I  have  shown  abundantly,  I  think,  that 
the  question  of  saving  or  not  saving  

(Chairman.)  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  you  said  something 
there  which  was  new  to  ihe.  Mr.  Haward  claimed  to 
deduct  56,0001.  in  respect  of  the  sinking  tund  from  the 
income. 

[3fr.  Pemier.)  He  did. 

(CMairmon.)  Where  P 

(Jfr.  Pember.)  That  was  the  place  where  he  was 
taOcing  of  the  net  income  of  ^.OOOiE. ;  he  said,  what 
I  shall  really  have  to  buy  is  980,000!.  minus  56,000£. 
which  is  amenable  to  the  sinking  fund. 

IChairfnan.)  That  is  new  to  me.  I  had  not  oanght 
that. 

(^r.  Pember.)  It  is  a  fact  i  he  did  aay  so.  Would 
yon  mind  my  having  that  found  for  you,  so  as  not 
to  waste  your  time  P 

{Chairman,)  Yes.   It  was  quite  new  to  my  mind. 

{Mr.  Pentber.)  He  says  so.  my  Lord,  I  know.  Now, 
I  have  said  already  that  the  question  of  hiK  saving 
or  not  saving  the  whole  or  some  part  of  hie  5O,O0OZ.  a 
vear,  or  ewa  the  chance  of  his  mudng  a  corresponding 
loBS  by  either  perverse  or  unskilful  management  

Mr.  Baggallay  very  kindly  has  found  me  the  re- 
fwence  to  thai.  It  is  Question  2767.  *'  But  you  have 
•*  given  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  980,000/.?— 
"  {A.)  Yes,  but  that  980,000!.  is  the  amount  of  the 
"  income  which  would  be  available  for  the  pur- 
'*  chasing  authority ;  but  it  would  not  be  the  amount 
*'  of  income  which  the  companies  will  have  at  that 
"  date,  because  out  of  the  980,0002.  they  will  have 
"  to  pay  about  56,0001.  a  year  at  that  date  to  the 
"  Chamberlain's  sinking  fund,  so  that  Uie  purchasing 
"  authority  would  be  in  possession  of  980,000/.  a  year, 
"  whereas  the  companies  will  have  to  part  with 
*'  56,000(.  a  year  to  the  Ohunberlain,  and,  of  oourse, 
"  the  income  which  the  purchasing  authority  bays 


will  not  be  the  980,000!.,  but  only  the  980,000!.  less 
56,000!."   I  knew  he  had  said  that. 

(Chairman.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon.  That  had 
escaped  me,  I  confess. 

{Kr.  Pember.)  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  have  already 
shown,  I  think  abundantly,  that  the  question  of  whether 
he  can  or  cannot  save  50,000?.  a  year,  or  whether  on  the 
other  hand  by  either  perverse  or  unskilful  management 
he  may  lose  a  certam  amount,  say  50,000!.  a  year,  or 
more  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
graver  stombUng  blocks  which  are  in  his  way. 

Let  me  uMitalise  at  3  ^r  oent.  the  array  of  his 
difficnlties.  Here  I  am  entitled  to  take  into  consider- 
ation his  50,000{.  a  year  beoaaso  he  says,  mark  you. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  net  income  of  1,030.0001.,  and  that 
inolndea  the  50,0001.— that  is  980,0001.  plus  the  50,0001. 
Now  Ipropoae  to  capitalise  at  3  per  cent,  the  array  of 
his  dimoulties.  First  of  all,  I  say  yon  will  not  save 
this  50,0002. ;  I  do  not  believe  yoa  will  save  a  shilling 
of  it,  and  I  take  off  this  item,  therefore,  bom  his 
1,030,000!.  I  capitalise  them  all  at  3  per  cent.,  because 
it  is  easy  so  to  do ;  ;||'0u  may  make  it  2}  or  yon  may 
make  it  what  you  like,  bat  the  lower  the  percentage 
you  take  it  at  the  worse  for  him,  of  course.  However, 
nrst  there  is  this  50,000!.  I  capitalise  that  at  3  per 
cent. — I  am  content  with  that  —  and  that  makes 
1,650,000!.  Secondly,  there  is  the  250  million  gallons 
minimum  over  Teddington  Weir  (the  provision  for  the 
extra  60  million  gallons  over  Teddington  Weir)  now 
that  is  2,600,000!.  And  thirdly,  there  is  the  cost  of 
the  severance  which  I  put  still  at  a  million;  and 
fourthly,  there  is  the  250.000!.  loss  a  year,  or  whatever 
you  may  think  is  the  right  amount  to  adopt  for  that 
which  makes  8,300,0001.  That  moans  13,550,000!.  Now, 
if  yoa  like  to  knock  off  half,  the  250,0001.  if  you  please, 
which  is  half  the  8,300,000!.,  and  say  that  he  will  only 
lose  half,  that  is  doing  more  than  reducing  the 
.250,000!.  to  161,000!.— a  great  deal  more;  but  takeoff 
4  millions  from  the  ISi^  millions  and  yoa  still  have 
9i  millions  for  tho  loss  to  I«ndon.  Now  you  cannot 
put  the  thing  more  crisply  than  that,  I  think. 

{Chairman.)  Just  give  me  those  figures  again. 

(Afr.  Pentber.)  First  there  is  the  50,000/.  savings 
which  I  am  entitled  to  take  off  now,  because  I  am 
dealing  with  the  1,030.000!.,  take  off  the  60,0002. 
savings  and  capitalise  that  at  1,650,000!.  

WhaArman.}  How  do  yoa  mean  capitalise  tiiat  P 

(Jfr.  Pemfter.)  Iwilltellyoa— Inthisway.  Supposing 
a  man  who  is  sacfa  a  borrower  as  the  London  County 
Council  is  asked  to  sacrifioo  50,000!.  a  year  income,  ho 
has  a  right  to  say  "  I  can  borrow  money  at  3  per  ©jnt. 
"  or  2f  for, the  matter  of  that,  therefore  that  50,000!.  a 
"  year  represents  to  me  33  years'  purchase  if  it  is  only 
•*  3  per  oent.  on  50,000!."  And  ft  does;  he  sacrifices 
that,  if  he  does  not  make  the  saving,  because  to  him 
50,000!.  a  year  would  produce  1,650,000!.  It  is  quite 
clear,  every  time  the  London  County  Council  sacrifices 
10,000/.  a  year,  they  sacrifice  in  perpetuity  at  least 
330,000!. 

(S£r.  lewia.)  3,300,000!. 

(3fr.  Pembar.)    No,   10  ^'"  7. 
330,000L;    100.0001.  would 
follow  me,  my  Lord,  now  P 

(Chairitian.)  Yea. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Every  time  they  throw  away  10,000!. 
a  year,  they  throw  away  330,000!,  j  every  time  ihey 
they  throw  100,000!.  a  year,  they  throw  awiiy  y.:;(l0,000!. 
at  least.  I  say,  therefore,  that  if  they  only  reduce  the 
rates  in  London  instead  of  to  ihiit  which  is  repreaunted 
by  a  loss  of  260,000/.  to  a  loss  which  is  represented  by 
100,000!.  they  would  stiU  lose  3,300,000!.,  or  the 
equivalent  of  it  There  is  no  question  whatever 
about  it. 

(Chairinan.)  Those  items  that  you  have  gone  through 
this  morning  come  to,  capitalised,  how  much  P 

(Mr.  Pember.)  13,550,000!.,  capitolised  at  only  3  per 
cenL;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  say  themsolvoB,  they 
can  borrow  under  .3  per  cent.,  though  I  do  not  suppose 
they  can,  because  there  is  the  sinking  fund  to  bo  taken 
into  consideration,  that  would  bo  still  higher,  because 
they  would  have  to  do  it  at  2^  or  on  tho  2/.  12«.  or 
2/.  15«.  table,  whichever  it  may  bo.  But  I  am  content 
to  take  it  on  the  3  per  ceut.  table,  just  to  show  the 
onorraouB  rate  at  which  they  would  ha  losing  money, 
I  say  that  if  they  sacrifice  the  whole  of  the  rates' 
taking  tho  sacrifice  as  being  the  wholo  of  tho  rates 
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over  Water  London,  it  would  be  a  Iobb  of  8,300,0001.  a 
Peahtr.    jq^-  but  if  you  chooBa  to  say,  well  fliey  wonld  not 
sacrifice  that,  because  it  would  not  be  over  Water 
20]far.'99.  London,  there  would  be  severance,  and  it  would  be 
—     16l,000Z.  a  year,  then  it  wonld  be  Bomething  oonsi- 
dcrabiy  less. 

(GhavrmoM,.)  Tes,  if  there  is  severance  their  income 
would  be  a  great  deal  less. 

{Mr.  Pe-fliher.)  Yes,  quite  so.  That,  I  say,  is  another 
matter,  which  we  cannot  appraise  in  money.  This  we 
can.  I  Bay,  supposing  they  lose  half  of  the  250,0002., 
they  would  then  lose  4,150,000i.  in  the  process  of  the 
reduction  of  rates,  and  that  would  take  4,000,0001.  off 
their  13,550,0001.,  and,  to  be  aooorate,  it  would  leave 
them  with  a  Iobb  of  9,^0,0001.  in  money.  So,  you  see, 
I  now  get  rid  of  any  question  of  what  the  250,000Z.  a 
Tear  meant.  At  the  very  worst,  Bnpposing  yon  reduce 
It  by  one-lwlf ,  and  of  course  you  wonld  not  reduce  it 
by  anything  like  one-half,  it  would  stiU  mean  many 
millions  of  money  that  he  threw  awsy.  Supposing  he 
bought  the  oompaoies  on  the  basis  of  taking  over  the 
debt  and  bought  them  on  the  Stock  Exchfmge  value, 
if  yon  look  at  that  table  handed  in  at  Question  2568, 
you  will  find  the  Stock  Exchange  value  of  the  capital 
represents  for  the  capital  other  than  the  debt  aoont 
30.000,0001.  of  money  as  nearly  as  possible. 

(ChaiTman.)  A  little  more^0,883,885I.  I  have  got  it. 

{Str.  Pember.)  Yes,  yon  are  quite  right ;  it  is  very 
neai-ly  31,(K>0,0002.  As  a  rule,  I  like  to  understate 
these  things  rather  than  overstate  them.  He  would 
not  bny  thorn  at  the  Stock  Exchaoge  value,  but  still  let 
ns  Buppose  he  did;  it  would,  in  effect,  have  cost  him 
30.880,000^,  plus  the  13,550,000!.,  that  he  is  going  to 
throw  money  away  to  be  diminished,  of  course  if  you 
make  the  diminution  that  I  have  saggeated.  If  you 
take  off  the  whole  of  the  13}  millions  the  ultimate  cost 
to  him  would  he  44|-  millions,  whereas  he  could  only 
afford,  as  he  says  himself,  to  give  36^  millions,  of 
something  like  it,  with  100  years'  sinking  fund.  There- 
fore he  would  be  no  less  than  8  millions  short.  He 
could  only  aSord  34^  millions  with  80  years'  purchase, 
and  in  that  case  he  would  be  10  millions  short ;  and  if 
he  had  a  60  years*  sinking  Aicd,  tbeu  he  could  only 
afford  to  give  30  millions,  uid  he  would  be  14  millioDB 
short.  So  that  his  deficit  wonld  be  aooordin^  to  the 
years  uf  the  sinking  fund  for  100  years  8  millions,  for 
80  years  10  millions,  and  for  30  years  14  millions.  As 
Mr.  Fope  points  out  to  me,  and  of  course  I  have  got  a 
note  of  it  nere,  recollect,  then,  tiiat  he  has  got  to  boy 
tiie  debenture  debt,  not  at  its  par  value,  but  if  he  pays 
cash  for  it,  if  they  insist  on  being  paid  off  at  Stock 
Exchange  Talne,  tnat  would  be  between  another  8  and 
9  miUions. 

Now,  it  might  be  convenient  to  look  at  his  position 

from  another  point  of  view  not  from  the  point  of 

view  of  capital  short-comings,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  annual  income,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  even  clearer 
that  way.  He  says  I  should  have  an  income  of 
1,0.30,000!.;  now,  I  say  you  will  not,  because  your  as- 
sumed savings  of  50,(X)0Z.  all  go  to  pieces.  So  I  knock 
off  that  .')'^,000i.  of  income.  Then,  1  say  you  are  going 
CO  8pend~as  you  say  yourselveB  you  must  spend— and 
that  everybody  ought  to  Bpend  who  wonld  be  in  your 
position,  a  sum  en  money  which  is  represented  by 
2,600,000{.  in  maintaining  the  250  million  gallons 
minimum  over  Teddington  Weir.  That,  at  3  per  cent., 
is  78,0001.  a  year.  Now.  he  is  going  to  lose  the  interest 
on  the  milUon  which  he  is  going  to  spend  on  this 
pretty  severance,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  million  will 
anything  like  do  it;  but  still,  I  take  it,  as  that  is  what 
Mr.  Middloton  said.  He  in  going  to  lose  the  interest 
■  on  that  which  again  I  put  at  So,000!.,  and  then,  of 
course,  I  stick  to  my  old  figures  ;  but  you  understand 
the  modification  that  you  may  make  if  you  think  right. 
He  is  going  to  lose  by  the  lowering  of  the  rates 
2.^.0,000!.  a  year;  add  those  figures:  50,000!.,  78,000!., 
30,000!.,  and  250,000!.,  and  you  get  378,000!.  a  year  luss 
in  annual  income.  Take  his  net  income  as  he  puts  it, 
because  I  must  do  that  as  I  take  ofl'  his  50,000!.  for 
savings.  Take  his  net  income  at  l,030,00OZ.,  knock  off 
these  minuses  of  358.0002.,  and  yon  get  an  income  of 
672,000!.,  with  which  be  has  got  to  purchase  a  net 
income  of  980,000!. 

If  anybody  can  nndorminc  those  figures  I  will  for- 
give him.  There  is  1,030,0001.  minus  50,000?.,  minus 
78,0002.,  minus  30,0002.,  minus  250.0002.  That  reduces 
the  1,030,000!.  to  672,0002.  The  net  incomen  of  the 
companies,  ho  himself  says,  are  980,0002. ;  and  he  has 
got  that  672,0002.  to  buy  980,0002.  with.  That  is  a 
process  I  should  not  lilw  to  go  through. 


{Afr.  Baggdllay.)  It  is  408,0002. 

(3fr.  Pimber.)  Not  taking  that  50,0002. 

{Chairman.)  Ton  did  not  give  na  the  figure  a£ 
50,0002..  did  you? 

(Mr.  Psmher.)  Yes.  I  Baid  I  was  entitled  to  fake 
it  off.  ■ 

(Ohairman.)  You  took  his  income  there  at  980,0001. 

{Mr.  Pemier.)  I  was  not  entitled  to  knock  it  off,  I 
admit,  when  I  was  making  the  old  calculation,  because 
I  was  calculating  then  on  l^e  980,000!. ;  but  now  that 
I  am  calculating  on  the  1,030,0002.,  which  is  the 
980,000!.,  with  his  50,0001.  added,  I  have  the  right  to 
take  it  off ;  and  it  is  50,0001.,  plus  78,0002.,  plus  30,0002., 
plus  250.0002. 

{Ghairman.)  Then  it  is  408,000!.  less. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  It  is.  by  Jove !  _  I  had  not  taken  oS 
the  50,0001. ;  and  my  learned  friend  was  quite  right 
Then  all  I  can  say  is  so  much  the  worse.  He  has  got 
622,0001.,  instead  of  672,0001.,  to  buy  an  income  of 
980,0002.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  a  process  I  should 
not  like  to  go  through  often.  All  this  is  beside  and 
anterior  to  the  loss  of  growing  income  through  the 
severance,  and  enduBiTe  of  the  vastly  greater  ex- 
travagance of  Wales.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  worth 
noticing  that  all  the  burden  of  wis  tra^action  would 
fall  on  the  admimBtrative  counter  of  London,  because 
the  purchaser  would  have  lost  all  income  from  the  out- 
lying districts  by  severance;  and,  of  course,  he  oould 
have  no  rating  powers  there.  That  is  how  things  wonld 
stand ;  and  now  I  think  it  is  time  that  I  went  to  the 
last  topic  that  I  propose  to  deal  seriously  with,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  estimates  for  the  IRiames 
Scheme  and  tne  Welsh  Scheme. 

Of  course  I  am  now  going  to  compare  an  expenditure 
which  the  London  County  Council  say  that  they  would 
have  London  committed  to,  with  that  which  the  com- 
panies hold  to  be  necessary.  If  I  can  show,  and  I 
mean  to  show,  that  the  expenditure  that  the  County 
Council  would  be  committed  to  in  Wales  would  be 
something  tremendous  as  compared  with  what  we  could 
do  the  Thames  Scheme  for ;  then,  on  to  the  top  of  these 
lost  millions,  which  are  antecedent  to  all  that,  I 
shall  have  to  add  the  difference  between  the  Thames 
Sdwme  and  the  Welsh  Scheme. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
to  see  what  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  holds  bo  be  tbs 
amount  of  water  to  be  supplied  at  the  two  epochs  iA 
1931  and  1948.  He  -puts  in  the  table  at  Question 
1279 ;  the  reference  may  be  useful  to  you.  Tlut 
table  gives  what  he  calls  ultimate  requirements  for 
Ijondon,  and,  unless  I  have  miscopied  tnom,  he  says 
the  average  daily  supply  in  1931  will  be  447  million 

fUons  odd,  and  the  maximum  537  million  gallons- 
leave  out  odd  figures.  The  average  for  1948  will 
be  594  million  gallons,  very  nearly  595  million  gallons, 
and  the  maximum  713  million  gallons.  These  figures 
only  seem  to  me  to  be  justified  by  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie 'b  desires.  They  represent  for  1931  at  35  gallonn 
per  head,  a  population  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
13  millions  —  far  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  which  was  11,191,000  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying.  'I'hey  similarly  represent  for  1948  a 
population  of  almost  exactly  17  millions.  If  I  choose 
to  take  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  that  I  should  as  representing  a  sapply  of 
40  gallons  per  head,  they  would  represent  11,175,000 
gallons  in  1931,  and  very  nearly  IS  millions  in  1948. 

Of  course,  I  am  entitled  to  take  the  Balfour 
Commission  figure  of  35  gallons  per  head,  and  then  I 
say  that  he  overstates  the  population  according  to  them 
by  1931  to  the  tune  of  very  nearly  two  millions.  OE 
course,  they  did  not  deal  with  the  population  of  1948, 
but  that  ho  would  take  at  17  millions.  Two  guestions, 
of  course,  arise  for  us  here :  (1)  Is  such  a  rise  in  the 
population  reasonably  conceivable  f  (2)  Is  the  quantity 
of  35  gallons  per  head  in  the  least  degree  too  small  P 

As  to  the  first,  populations,  of  course,  may  go  on 
increasing  indefinitely,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
the  population  is  not  growing  even  at  the  rate  taken  by 
the  Balfour  Commission.  We  heard  at  a  very  early 
period  of  this  inquiry  that  tiie  census  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  the  equalisation  of  metropolitan  poor  rates 
and  other  rates  had  shown  that  the  increase  was  not 
going  on  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  Balfour 
Comraiasion  supjiofied  it  would;  and  now  may  I  ask 
yuu,  my  Lord,  hero  to  dismiss — and  I  shall  give  you  a 
reason  or  two  later  on  why  T  think  it  is  right  to  dismiss 
it — the  subject  of  the  constituent  percenta^s  which 
each  of  the  companies  may  furnish  towards  uiu  18*2  of 
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theJtojal  Commiasion.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
you  arc  not  appraising  the  raluea  of  nach  of  these 
companieB  as  though  you  were  Bitting  here  as  arbitrators 
to  sft'  what  they  were  worth.  The  factora  of  the  value 
of  each  companj  are  not  interesting  for  the  purpose  of 
onr  praeent  inquiry.  It  seeniB  to  me  that  tb^  are  only 
interesting  to  yoa  as  a  whole,  beoanse  your  buBineas  u 
only  to  lee  what  is  the  general  reanlt  of  porohase  on  the 
finaoces  of  London.  It  see  ma  to  me,  theretore,  by 
puify  of  reasoning  tiiat  it  it  only  the  general  increase 
]s  tbe  popnlatjon  and  the  needs  and  the  cost  of 
gnppljiug  those  needs  that  concerns  yon.  Tot  this 
pnrpoee  we  accept  in  all  our  caloalationa  the  18'2  of 
the  Balfoor  Oommission  the  purpose  of  treating 
London  as  a  whole,  and  we  accept  the  36  gallonu  per 
head, 

Now  to  deal  with  the  35  gallons  per  head,  far  lower 
figures  yon  will  not  forget  were  presented  to  the 
Iwfoar  CommiBsion  originally,  bnt  the  Commission 
orerruled  them.     Before  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Com- 
mittee, Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  himself,  called  the  35 
gaUoDS  per  head  a  liberal  allowance.   I  quoted  to  him, 
or  if  I  did  not,  one  of  my  leumed  friends  did — what  he 
bsd  said  before  Sir  Joseph  Feaae's  Committee.  The 
evidence  is  giren  at  question  1534  of  the  present 
inqniry.  I  gave  him  the  question  and  answer  in 
the  Blue  Book  llCnntea  of  ETidence  taken  before 
Sir  Joseph  Fmbo's  Gommittee,  and  it  wm  as  follows : 
"Tlwn  as  I  nndemtand,"  says  that  evideiice,  these 
"  figures  oonfirm  yon  in  the  opinion  that  35  gallons 
"  a  bead  daily  is  a  liberal  allowanoe  to  make  for 
"  the  immediate  flitnre.   (A.)  Tes."   Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  then,  you  know,  was  giving  evidence  against 
the  aupposed  requirements  of  the  company  and  the 
capital  powers  which  they  were  asking  from  Parlia- 
meot,  and  he  said  they  are  asking  a  great  deal  too 
much  because  they  do  not  want  it.    Then  he  was 
concerned  to  minimise  the  35  gallons  per  head. 
HoweTer,  other  people  have  sinned   in  the  same 
way,  and  yon  see  I  say  tbis  with  a  smiling  face  of 
poor  Sir  Alexander.   "  Then,  as  I  understand,  these 
"  figures  confirm  you  in  the  opinion  that  35  gallons  a 
"  h^  daily  is  a  liberal  allowance  to  make  for  the 
"  immediate  future  P    (A.)  Yes,  as  I  put  it  to  the 
"  Boyal  CommiBsion  when  I  was  before  them,  you  must 
*'  recollect  that  at  that  time  I  was  giving  evideoice 
"  against  such  rates  as  25  gallons  a  head  a  &y,  and  30 
"  gallons  a  bra>d  a  day,  which  were  put  in  b^  tihe 
"  companies,  and  I  was  trying  to  show  the  Oommission 
*'  what  was  my  opinion  with  reference  to  those 
"  anantities,  ana  I  said  that  35  nllons  per  bead  per 
"  oay  would  possibly  allow  for  a  little  decrease  at  the 
"  present  time,  and  it  would  also  allow  after  that 
"  decrease  had  been  made  np  by  the  growing  habits  of 
"  the  use  of  water  for  perhaps  a  little  increase,"  In 
other  words  he  gives  a  long  and  elaborate  answer, 
and  BO  many  of  these  gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  give  a  short  one,  perhaps  because  they  have  not 
got  time  like  the  late  Dr.  South.   But  this  is  an  answer 
to  the  qnestion  about  35  gallons  being  a  liberal 
allowance,  and  he  says,  yes  it  is. 

There  are  very  good  reasons,  I  venture  to  say,  my 
Lord,  for  thinking  that  35  gallons  so  far  from  not  being 
enoufih  is  highly  excessive.  It  means  28  gallons  for 
domestic  supply.  Now  London,  as  we  have  heard, 
abundantly,  is  just  now  passing  through  a  transition 
period,  of  whiw.  it  has  very  nearly  got  to  the  end,  in 
regard  to  water  consnmption.  Constant  supply  of  late 
years  has  been  advanoing  with  very  great  strides.  It 
was  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply  less  than  10  years 
•go.  It  is  now  89  per  cent.  Everybody  seems  to  agree 
wAt  the  first  consciqaence  of  giving  constant  snppfy  is 
an  increase  in  the  consumption,  out,  ultimately,  it 
reduces  it.  The  engineers  have  told  you  that  prac- 
tically the  giving  of  constant  supply  must  precede  the 
insistance  upon  proper  fittings  and  henoe  its  first 
consequence,  namely,  increase  in  cousnmption. 

How  juat  see  Mr.  Hawksley's  evidence,  which  is  at 
questions  21,107  to  21,138.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it 
to  you,  because  it  is  lengthy,  and  I  have  boiled  it  down ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  that  you  should  have  the  reference. 
He  says  Oxford  was  80  gallons  per  head,  and  it  is  now 
20 ;  Norwich  was  40,  and  it  is  now  1 6 ;  ShefBeld  was 
39,  and  it  is  now  17 ;  Bradford  is  21  for  domestio  and 
19  for  trade ;  and  Manchester  is  17  for  domestio  and  17 
for  trade.  In  his  table  put  in  at  question  21,153,  which 
it  is  quite  worth  your  wnile  looking  at,  he  gives  a  list  of 
15  towns  where  the  domestic  snpi^y  hangs  at  abont  18 
gallons  per  head.  The^  are  undoubtedly  representative 
towns.  Let  me  say,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the  value 
of  that  table  to  say  that  it  is  a  selected  list.  Any  list 
I  98598. 


to  show  what  may  be  done  to  justify  oven  a  plea  for  Mr, 
economy  by  ascertained  oconomies  must  bo  selected,  Pemlur. 

just  in  the  same  way  as  one  made  up  to  jnstiN'  extrava-   

gance  by  extravi^noe— with  Glasgow  probably  at  the  »0  lfar.'99 

head  of  it — would  have  to  be  highly  selective  too.  Now 

unless  all  these  eminently  important  towns,  including, 

mind  yoa,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  (for  they  are  both 

in  the  list)  with  Thirlmere  and  the  Yymwy  at  the  back 

of  ibem,  stint  themselves  in  water,  28  gallons  for  a 

domestic  supply  is  far  too  much.  Just  look :  Yon  have 

^t  Birmingham  ]  7,  Bradford  21—1  only  take  the  moro 

important  ones— Hudderafleld  14,  LaeAs  24,  Liverpool  20, 

Manchester  17.    Do  you  suppose  that  Manchester, 

which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  got  abundance  of 

water,  and  Liverpool  too — do  you  suppose  that  if  they 

wanted  more  than  17  or  20  gallons,  that  tiiey  would 

not  take  it  with  those  two  great  lakes  behind  them  P 

Shiffield  is  a  large  town,  and  Sheffield  is  12*77  gallons 

and  Sheffield  has  got  a  big  supply.   Bnt  I  did  not 

quote  Sheffield  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  this  reason 

uiat  Sheffield  is  before  Parliament  HkoB  year  asking  for 

a  new  supply. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  My  learned  friend  who  appeais  for  the 
Bill — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not  give  him  snch  poiv 
assistance  as  I  might,  because  I  was  retained  on  the 
other  side — tells  me  knowing  the  contents  of  the  Bill, 
which  I  do  not  yet  know,  that  it  is  only  asking  that  the 
Derweni  may  be  reserved  for  them  in  case  they  want 
it  in  the  future.  Now,  I  say,  unless  all  those  towns 
which  have  got  snch  resources  behind  them,  stint 
themselves  for  water,  the  28  gallons  for  domestic  supply 
is  far  too  much,  and  surely  it  is  common  sense,  my 
Lord,  is  it  not,  to  say  that  domestic  supply  ought  to  be 
per  head  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  tiie  country  in 
cas«B  where  there  is  abundance  of  water  P  If  the 
supply,  I  say,  is  abundant  and  if  every  place  is  equally 
well  managed,  if  London  were  reduced  to  the  level  of 
tliese  towns  for  domestic  supply,  its  normal  trade 
consumption,  which  is  iVcm  6  to  7  gallons,  would 
bring  it  np  to  exactly  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell's 
original  estimate — say  flrom  18  plus  7 — (I  give  the 
trade  sn^mly  at  7}— to  85.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
only  abandoned  25  gallons  as  being  the  proper  amount 
in  deferenoe  to  the  nading  of  the  Balfour  Commission, 
to  which  he  says  he  bows. 

{Chairman.)  No,  it  was  in  deferenoe  to  facts  that  he 
had  asowtained  himself. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  was  going  to  say  that,  to  what  he 
oalls  the  logic  of  facts. 

{Chairman.)  Some  facts  that  ooourred  to  a  company 
of  his  own,  X  forget  where  now. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Somewhere  in  Surf^,  I  believe. 

(Ohairman.)  Yes. 

[Mr.  Pemher.)  Now,  you  have  not  only  got  this 
extremely  suggestive  evidence  as  to  what  might  be 
done  iu  other  towns,  which  X  say,  of  course,  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  might  be  done  m  London,  bnt  surely 
Mr.  Gill's  statement,  for  Instance,  of  what  he  has  done 
in  the  district  of  Chelsea,  is  something  like  an  indi- 
cation of  what  may  be  done  elsewhere.  He  has  by  the 
use  of  Deacon's  waste  meters,  reduced  7,349  houses  to 
a  oonsumptifm  of  18*6  gallons  per  head  per  day.  Since 
then,  the  New  Biver  have  given  you  very  wm^iftr 
figures,  with  differing  amounts,  of  oonrse.  for  the 
number  of  houses  to  which  they  appUed  the  system. 
The  Lambeth  and  Bast  London  have  also  given  you 
very  similar  results  from  their  attempts ;  and  one  or 
two  of  the  other  companies  besides.  Thiat  X  say  in 
order  to  show  that  35  gallons  per  head  per  day  is 
ample.  But  I  am  not  put  to  plead  25  gallons  per  head. 
My  estimates  ai'o  all  based  on  35.  AlOir.  Miodleton'e, 
and  all  Mr.  Hunter's,  are  based  on  35,  and  I  maintain 
that  to  insist  on  more — 40  gallons,  for  instance,  as  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  does — ^if  you  take  the  future  popu> 
lation  of  London  at  the  Balfour  level,  is'  simply  a 
graceless  extravagance,  and  that  his  insistence  is  a 
warning  of  what  the  financial  results  of  purchase 
will  be. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  call  it  a  warning  more  par- 
ticularly. There  is  little  doubt  it  is  a  warning,  and  a 
wise  one.  The  elective  element  is  the  reid  danger 
when  yon  come  to  deal  with  an  owner  like  the  London 
County  OonnciL  The  population  is  laraely  used  to 
waste,  and  there  will  be  a  reluctance  on  the  port  of  the 
London  Gonn^  Council  to  oontiol  its  oonBtitneuis  in 
the  matter.   We  have  had  abnndant  evidenee  of  that. 
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BOTAL  •OMMISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Mr.  Now,  taking  the  epochs  of  1931  and  1948,  the  isBnee 

Pember.    between   the   oom^nies,  and  the  London  County 
■  —      Oouncil  we  clear.    We  propose  to  find  35  gallons  per 
S0Mar.'99.  head  per  day  for  a  population  increasing  on  the  Balfour 
■  ratio  all  round,  and  we  propose  to  find  it  out,  of  the 

Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  wells.  Sir  Alexander  pro- 
poses to  find  40  gallons  per  head  per  day.  and  to  go  to 
wales  for  eTerything  over  300  million  gallons — not 
300  millions  gallons  from  the  Thames,  but  300  million 
gallons  in  all.  He  admits  that  the  300  million  gallons 
m>m  tho  Thames,  Lea,  and  the  wells,  will  be  exhausted 
in  15  years,  but  he  admits  also  that  it  is  good  till  then  ; 
and  that  he  has  done  two  or  three  times  over.  Ton 
will  hardly  want  tho  references  for  that,  I  think.  I 
cannot  forbear  asking,  asfae  has  done  that  so  repeatedly, 
what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  the  persistent  iteration 
by  other  witnesses  that  all  the  late  expenditure 
authorised  to  the  companies  hAs  simply  been  not  for 
fresh  supplies;  but  to  bring  our  present  supplies  up 
to  date ;  how  often  did  we  hear,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  diis  inquiry  P  Sir  Alexander  said,  and  it  is  quite 
texia,  and  he  proposes  to  use  them,  that  they  are  good  for 
the  next  15  years,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  I  most 
sot  to  work  at  once  to  be  ready  to  hare  147  million 
g-Oilons  for  further  supply  in  15  years.  Toa  will 
find  that  in  answer  to  Question  129() :  "  That  I  show, 
'*  for  reasons  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain,  if  it 
**  requires  any  explanation,  that  outside  the  Thames 
*'  and  Lea  valleys  in  1931  we  should  require,  in 
"  round  figures,  147  million  gallons."  That  will 
cost  him,  he  says,  just  previously  14,112,800!.  Mr.  Pope 
got  out  of  bim  very  clearly  that  this  14,000,0001.  must 
be  spent  in  one  block.  I  did  not  kuow  until  I  came  to 
read  the  evidence  that  he  had  said  that  so  olearly 
and  completely,  but  he  has.  However,  says  Mr.  Pope 
to  him  at  Question  2068,  "And,  therefore,  you  should 
*'  commence  your  expenditure  about  1900  if  you  are  to 
"  get  tho  water  by  1916.  (J,.)Tes."  And,  says  llr.  Pope, 
*'  Of  oonrse  the  works  will  be  entirely  unproductive 
**  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  water. 
"  [A.)  Undoubtedly.  (Q.)  And  tiat  would  bo  tiie 
"  whole  quantity  of  water  which  these  works  would  be 
*'  calculated  to  deliver."  Then  he  goes  onto  tajk  about 
instalments  which  I  need  not  deal  with  at  the  moment. 
What  ho  says  he  shall  do  is,  he  shall  make  a  reservoir 
for  127  million  gallons,  or  for  133  million  gallons,  and 
an  aqueduct  for  the  whole  200  million  gallons,  and 
only  tho  iron  pipes,  as  Mr.  Pope  gets  out  of  him, 
conld  be  laid  on  what  he  calis  the  time  to  time 
principle,  and  he  admits,  of  course,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  distinctions  between  his  scheme  and  ours, 
that  we  could  do  ours  gzadatim.  That  is  his  first 
statement  of  his  own  procedure.  That  means,  as  I  say, 
that  they  will  have  tn  set  to  work  at  once  to  spend  this 
14,112.000Z. 

1  do  not  know  how  other  people  manage,  but  I  find 
it  very  diflBcult,  indeed,  to  follow  this  part  of  his 
evidence.  He  referred  at  one  time  to  his  Beport  of 
lb94»  then  to  modifications  of  it.  then  to  statements 
which  he  had  made  about  pa|ntal  to  you — I  mean  to 
tho  Commission — ^neither  of  whioh  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.  Bat  at  last,  I  think  it  came  to  this, 
that  to  reach  uio  supposed  requirements  of  1948, 
namely,  that  whioh  ho  had  given  to  you  in  that  table 
which  1  referred  yon  to  just  now,  about  the  ultimate 
requirements,  he  would  want  a  further  instalment  of 
147  million  gallons.  That  would  be  thu-s  :  300  million 
gallons  from  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  the  wells,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  now,  and  147  million  gallons  in  the  first 
dance  intj  "Wales  which  is  447  million  gallons.  That 
clears  him  up  to  1931  when  that  nupply  would  be  what 
engineers  call  exhausted,  that  is  to  say,  tho  full  amount 
would  be  used  in  Ijondou.  Then  he  says  he  must  have 
another  147  millions,  which  would  bring  him  up  to 
594  millions  which  was  the  total  figure  in  his  table  of 
ultimate  requirements,  594,884,800  gallons.  Kow,  that 
second  inBtalmeut  of  147  millions,  he  says,  would  cost 
12  millions  more.  That  is  the  ngnre  he  gives  ut 
question  1318.  The  construction  of  these  two  instal- 
ments, of  couirse,  would  overlap  one  another.  The  first 
147  millions,  he  Kays,  must  be  begun  at  onoc,  that  is  to 
say.  in  190U,  to  Ije  ready  in  15  years  as  I  have  shown 
you.  That  is  at  question  2067.  Similarly,  the  second 
instalment  must  be  begun  in  15  years*  time  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  takes  15  years  to  make,  just  as  tho 
first  instalment  did ;  it  must  be  begun  in  15  years' 
time  to  be  ready  for  1931,  when  its  first  use  begins. 
Both  will  be  entirely  unproductive  until  they  are  in  a 
position  to  deliver  water.  Of  course  the  use  made  of 
each,  when  it  is  once  completed,  will  be  a  growing  one, 
itarting,  so  to  speak,  from  nil,  and  gomg  on  until 


the  fall  amount  that  it  can  supply,  is  ntitised  for 
London. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  bear  those  two  foots  in  miod 
when  you  come  to  consider  a  very  large  item  of  cost 
which  the  whole  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  estimates 
keep  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  the  interest  on  the  un- 
productive expenditure.  Ton  have  got  two  periods, 
recollect,  of  15  years  each,  during  one  of  which  14 
millions  is  going  to  be  spent,  and  during  the  other  one 
12  millions  is  going  to  be  spent.  For  the  whole  of  that 
15  years  not  a  shilling  of  that  14  millions  of  money  will 
produce  sixpence  until  it  is  ready  in  1915,  and  thon  it 
only  begins  to  return  inoomo  at  nil,  we  will  say,  to 
start  with,  and  working  up  to  its  full  power  in  1931, 
when  it  will  be  discharging  the  full  amount.  And  so 
with  ihe  second,  tho  whole  of  this  expenditure  will  be 
unproductive  during  the  15  yeu«  of  its  creation,  and 
win  then  onlr  gradually  fructify  during  the  next  15 
years.  Now,  I  say  it  is  important  to  heax  that  in  mind 
when  yon  think  of  the  euormous  sum  of  money  which 
is  represented  by  unproductiTe  expenditure  and  interest 
on  o^tal.  However,  he  plainhr  admits  that  by  the 
year  1931,  he  will  have  spent  26  millions  of  money; 
14  millions  he  will  have  spent  by  the  year  1915  and 
12  millions  more  he  will  have  spent  by  1931,  and  that 
will  carry  htm  on  till  1948,  whan  l^e  whole  of  the 
594  million  gallons  a  day*  according  to  him,  will  be 
used. 

Now,  X  wish  to  goodness  that  he  hod  stopped  there, 
for  then  the  issues  between  us  would  have  been  bo 
simple.  We  could  have  said  fii'St,  you  ore  providing  a 
great  deal  too  much  water ;  secondly,  you  are  doing 
that  even  on  your  own  figures  in  far  the  most  expensive 
fashion,  and  thirdly  your  cost  of  doing  it  in  the  way 
yon  aro  doing  will  be  much  greater  than  yon  have 
stated  it,  because  you  have  left  out  enormous  charges 
for  interest  and  other  very  costly  items.  Amongst 
others,  by-the-bye,  he  left  out  all  the  interest  which 
is  lost  upon  works  in  progress  becansei,  as  I  say, 
these  works  overlap  one  another.  He  has  flooded 
you  with  tables  and  estimotes  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
hypotheses ;  and  we,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  hove  felt 
bound  to  follow  him.  But  before  I  go  any  furfJier  let 
me  just  interject  one  more  parenthesis.  The  more 
problematical  the  estimated  need — and  I  insist  tiiat  the 
estimated  needs  of  London  40  or  50  years  hence  are 
highly  problematical— the  more  does  common  sense 
dictate  that  the  wiser  course  would  bo  to  adopt  what  1 
will  call  the  more  floxiljlo  and  adaptable  scheme  of 
supply.  This,  the  Thames  Scheme,  undoubtedly  is, 
beoauee  it  may  be  constructed  reservoir  by  reservoir, 
as  Sir  Alexander  admitted,  as  I  showed  some  time  a^. 

Let  me  further  just  advert  to  the  paradox  that  tms 
Welsh  Scheme  with  its  distance,  162  miles  from  London 
and  its  gigantic  features,  is  likely  to  be  cheaper  thau. 
or  to  bn  as  cheap  as,  the  Thames  Scheme— bo  simple 
in  itfi  features,  and  to  be  made  at  the  very  doors  of 
London.  Also  the  ftarther  paradox  that  it  is  worth 
while,  in  spite  of  experience  and  of  all  possible  scientific 
assurance  as  to  the  quality  of  die  London  water,  to 
desert  a  magnificent  watershed  like  the  Thames,  of 
something  near  4,000  square  miles,  and  go  gallivwtii^ 
off  to  one  of  about  one-tenth  the  extent — il5  square 
miles. 

However,  those  considerations  will  not  absolve  rae 
from  tho  necessity  of  analysing  some  of  these  figures, 
and  1  must  do  my  best  to  unravel  the  tangle.  Before 
I  embark  on  this,  my  Lord,  let  me  say,  that  on  the  same 
day  that  he  ^ve  the  evidence  1  have  been  citing  he 
admitted  distiDCtly,  and  it  is  worth  while  calling  your 
attention  to  that,  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give 
an  estimate  for  our  counter  scheme  from  tho  Thame^i. 
Major-General  Scott,  said  :  "  He  sa^'s  that  he  is  not  in 
"  a  position  to  give  much  information  with  regard  to 
"  the  Thames  Scheme."  That  is  the  first  that  we  hear 
about  it ;  and  he  does  not  contradict  that  at  all  \  next, 
at  question  1327,  in  the  same  way  he  is  asked  by  you, 
my  Lord.  "  What  is  the  capital  cost  of  the  Staines 
Reservoir  Scheme  per  million  gallons  P —  "  [A.\  That  I 
really  cannot  say."  He  jroes  on  to  say :  "  It  will  be 
something  in  advance  of  84,0001.  per  "million  gallona." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  yon  exactly  how  he  has  got  at 
that  figure.  He  soys,  all  he  can  say  is,  we  are 
supplying  198  millions  of  gallons  now  and  aor  ex- 
penditure has  been  over  16,000,0001  ;  that  is  aboat 
17,UOO,0O0Z.,  and  that  works  out  at  something  like 
84,0O0Z.  per  million  gallons.  He  says,  in  a  question 
Hnd  answer  a  little  lower  down  than  that  I  cited, 
tho  Staines  Scheme  will  do  very  much  the  same; 
that  ha.s  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Stoneham,  16,000,000/. 
In  answer  to  Question  1328,  he  says :  '•  If  you  divide 
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"  the  Ids  million  gallooB  into  that  capital  expeAditure 
"  TOQ  get  83,492Z.  as  the  capital  cost  [>er  million  gallons 
"  tosupplj  the  amount.*'  That  is  his  iraj  of  doing  it 
up  to  tbat  timo ;  and  Sir  George  Brace  asked  him  a 
qaestion  whiub  I  think  is  extremelj'  instructire,  and 
iu  a  minato  I  will  deal  with  that.  Once  more  I  ti&y, 
H-onId  to  goodness  he  had  contented  himself  with 
stopping  tnere,  for  we  say  wo  only  want  to  brine  the 
Thames  up  to  the  Balfour  level  of  300  million  gfJlons 
to  provide  for  1931.  that  is  to  find  114  million  ^lons 
orer  and  above  the  185  million  gallons  whioh  is 
anthorised,  as  you  know. 

If  we  could  do  that,  according  to  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie,  at  84,000^.  per  million  gallons,  all  I  can  say  is 
(I  bare  dons  the  sum)  that  would  work  out  at  9,576,0002. 
—which  is  not  unlike  our  estimate  let  me  tell  you,  to 
bring  us  up  to  the  Balfonr  level  of  300  million  gallons 
from  the  Thames  and  about  120  million  gallons  from 
other  sources,  or  420  million  gallons  for  the  year  1931 ; 
aguuBt  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  own  figures  for  himself 
for  a  like  amount  got  from  Wftles  of  14,112,0001.,  and 
ire  could  have  him  pretty  well  on  toast  as  folks  rudely 
mj. 

We  oonid  hare  enhanced  the  contract  b^  adding  a 
Eood  deal  to  his  14,112,0001.  in  the  way  of  interest,  as 
I  toll  you,  for  nnprodDctive  capital.  We  might  also 
have  pleasaDtly  asked  him  how  much  of  the  84,0001. 
wx  million  -  geJlons  of  our  present  expenditure  which 
be  uses  as  a  test  for  what  our  fature  expenditnre  \ri\l 
cost  usin  going  to  the  Thames  for  the  rest  of  the  water, 
represented  obsolete  capital,  which  he  and  some  of  his 
fnends  would  ask  Parliament  to  strike  out  of  our 
account,  because,  of  course,  if  there  is  any  tmth  iu  the 
revision  of  capital  story,  you  must  knock  a  considerable 
amount  off  the  84,0002.  before  you  get  at  what  the 
Thames  Scheme  really  has  cost  now,  so  as  to  get  out  of 
it  anything  bat  very  fallacious  advices  as  to  what  it 
will  coet  in  the  future. 

He  repeats  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  Staines 
Beheme  two  or  throe  times  over.    He  repeats  it 
at  question  2024  and  I  think  that  is  worth  looking  at. 
'fhe  whole  of  the  evidence  there  is  oeonpied  with  the  faot 
thftt  ho  is  dedufong  the  fatnre  Qxpenaitaro  of  Staines 
fi»m  what  the  past  expenditure  has  been  upon  the 
Thames ;  and  somebody  Ba;;^s  to  him :  *'  I  cannot  under- 
'*  stand  what  on  earth  this  prorious  expenditure  on 
"  the  water  snpply  has  to  do  with  estimating  the  cost 
"  of  a  future  extension,"  and  soon.   Then,  again,  be 
repeats  it  at  question  2029,  where  he  says :  "  'Jl'&re  are 
"  mauy  vrays  of  looking  at  it ;  that  is  one  war  of  doing 
"  ii,  and  I  have  done  it.    (^.)  In  yonr  evidence  you 
"  speak  of  84,0002.  as  being  the  cost  per  million  gallons. 
"  and  so  on."   He  says,  "Yes,  83,W)0/.  odd";  and  it 
is  83,0002.  odd.    Yet  this  gentleman,  having  said  that 
three  or  four  times  over  on  that  31st  January,  is  so 
supple,  BO  Iamb-like  in  the  hands  of  his  own  counsel, 
Mr.  Fiecman,  that  in  re-examination  only  a  very  few 
qncations  further  on,  number  2205,  he  calmly  telle  you 
that  he  has  thoroughly  estimated  the  cost  of  the  Thames 
Scheme.   Mr.  Freeman  says :  "  Now  to  pass  to  another 
matter.    "  You  were  asked  various  questions  as  regurda 
"  the  basis  on  which  you  calculated  the  cost  of  the  Welsh 
"  Scheme  as  compared  with  the  Staines  reservoirs 
"  — (A,)  Yes.    (Q.)  And  yon  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"  eleraetits,  that  yon  had  looked  into  the  cost  in  the 
"pastas  a  guide  P — {A.'^  Yes.    (Q.)  Bat  did  you  also 
"  carefully  calculate  the  various  elements  of  actual 
"  cost  of  both  those  schemes  P    {A.)  I  did.   (Q.)  Would 
"  it  be  fair  at  all,  to  say  that  ^our  basis  is  merely  a  com- 
"  parison  of  the  actuul  cost  m  the  past  as  guiaing  you 
'*  in  the  future  P    {A.)  Certainly.    (Q.)  Have  yon  cal- 
"  culated  out  the  various  elements  of  cost?"  "I 
hiiTe,"  he  said.   All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  he  had,  why 
on  earth  did  he  not  tell  Sir  George  Bruce  so,  why  did 
he  not  tell  Major-General  Scott  so,  why  did  he  not  tell 
you  so,  my  Ijord,  ard  my  loarned  friend  Mr.  PopeP 
But  up  to  that  time  we  heard  nothing  of  any  esti- 
mates, and  yet  ho  could  tell  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Freeman,  au  hour  or  so  afterwards,  as  glibly  as  possible, 
thut  he  haa  made  an  elaborate  estimate  and  gone  into 
all  the  questions  of  cost. 

{Mr,  S,  W.  Orifpa.)  What  question  do  you  say  that 
is  at. 

( JFr.  Member,)  Qnestions  2205  to  2209.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  accuse  Sir  Alexander  Biimie  of  saying  anything  that 
is  not  the  fact,  but  all  this  must  tend  to  show  that  his 
estimate  for  the  Thames  Scheme  has  been  somewhat 
late,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  incautious  and  perfmictoty, 
and  at  all  events  must  have  been  of  so  slight  a  character 
that  he  did  not  care  to  tell  ^ou  that  he  had  made  tiie 


estimate  when  you  were  all  examining  him  iu  chief.  .j^ir 
Bnt,  as  I  have  said  already,  I  must  follow  him  into  his  Pember, 

tables,  and  I  must  follow  my  own  folk  too.   

Kow  the  best  way  seems  to  me  to  separate  the  tables  •S0Mar.'S9. 
of  the  t<*o  enginews,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Mid-  -  ■■  r, 
dleton  and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie.  Of  coarse,  I  am 
not  going  to  neglect  such  valuable  evidence  as  that  of 
Mr.  Hunter  ;  bat  I  will  separate  these  tables  and 
estimates  into  two  countw-groaps.  First  of  all  there  is 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  estimate  for  the  Thames  and  our 
estimate  of  the  Thames,  and  then  bis  estimate  for  Wales 
and  our  own  estimate  for  Wales.    Let  ns  take  the  first 

Soup  and  counter  -group,  and  let  us  go  through  Sir 
ezander  Binnie's  Srst,  discarding  all  we  possibTy  can, 
because  in  this  mnltitudinous  array  of  tab^s  the  great 
thing  is  to  get  rid  of  all  you  can.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
first  estimate  was  estimate  A.,  handed  in  at  question 
9321.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  before 
that.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  may  absolutely  pass 
over  this  first,  because,  as  you  will  see,  it  refers  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  If  the  London  County  Council 
bought  us  to-day  they  would  carry  it  out  with  an 
a^ravated  cost  to  I'jondon,  by  turning  a  minimum  of  200 
millinn  gallons  into  250  i^llion  gallons  a  day.  Hor  is 
itnsefiarto  ^u,  my  Lord,  as  disclosing  an^  weakness 
in  the  condition  of  the  companies,  because  it  is  not  an 
expenditure  to  which  we  are  at  present  committed. 
You  will  see  it  refers  to  a  supply  of  165  million  gallons, 
that  is  to  say,  130  of  which  we  take  from  the  Thames  at 
present,  and  the  35  millions  which  we  take  from  Staines. 
We  are  not  committed  to  do  anything  with  regard  to 
the  130  millions  at  present,  and  therefore  no  arbitrator 
could  take  it  into  aooount  in  assessing  our  price.  So 
I  think  we  may  dismiss  estimate  A  altogether  from 
our  minds.  Now  take  estimates  B  and  C,  handed 
iu  at  the  same  question.  I  think  the  same  remark 
applies  to  them  to  a  very  great  extent,  because 
although  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  them  for  particular 
purposes  later,  they  both  apply,  one  to  the  figure  of 
185i  million  gallons  with  a  minimum  of  200  over  Ted- 
dington  Weir,  and  the  other  to  the  same  amount  with 
a  minimum  of  250  million  gallons.  They  disclose  no 
weak  point  in  our  financiw  armour.  The  conditions 
of  our  snpply  up  to  185^  million  gallons  are  settled  by 
law,  and  we  are  not  bound  at  the  present  dme  to  store 
the  130  millions  out  of  the  185i,  although  we  mean  to 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  all  our  estimates  are  on 
the  basis  that  we  shall  do  it.  But  aa  a  proposal  up 
to  185^  million  gallons  the  expenditure  is  common 
to  us  and  the  London  County  Council,  on  the  200 
million  gallons  basis.  Now  these  estimates  are 
useful  because  they  disclose  on  their  own  showing  the 
real  additional  cost  to  London  which  the  London 
County  Council  would  expose  London  to,  namely  to 
contribute  a  higher  minimum  of  250  million  gallons  a 
day  over  Teddington  Weir,  which  cost,  as  I  have  said, 
was  above  2,600,0002.  odd. 

Now,  lest  anyone  should  say,  "  Oh,  but  when  the 
"  pui^chaso  i.s  effected  these  works  of  yours  up  to  the 
"  185^  million  gallons  will  be  so  far  completed  that 
"  the  change  to  the  250  million  gallons  will  not 
*'  probably  DO  made,"  I  answer,  "  Oh  no,  do  not  run 
*'  away  with  any  such  idea."  They  are  obliged  to, 
and  they  say,  everybody  ought  to  be  forced  to  do  what 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  extra  cost  is  entirely 
for  storage.  If  yon  compare  those  two  estimates  yon 
will  see  that  the  whole  aifierence  arises  in  the  amount 
of  storage  rendered  necessary  by  the  extra  50  million 
gallons  a  day  minimum.  That,  of  course,  could  be 
easily  added  without  altering  the  general  scheme. 
The  same  vice  is  there  as  to  the  enormous  amomit 
of  waste  reservoir  power  for  cleansing  and  evaporation 
of  bottom  water,  as  iu  later  estimates.  Bat  all  that  is 
criticism  which  I  reserva  Now,  towards  the  end  of  the 
inquiry — at  question  23,280 — Sir  Alexander  Binnie  put 
in  estimate  F,  which  gives  the  conditions  of  1898.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  criticise  that.  I  daresay 
the  arithmetic  is  right  enough,  and  I  assume  that  it 
would  stand  or  fall  by  B.  But  as  he  is  obliged 
to  use  the  185^  million  gallons  from  the  Thames 
his  idea  of  the  cost  is  his  own  affair,  and  I  shall 
deal  with  that  idea  when  I  come  to  the  quantitiea 
beyond  185^  million  gallons,  and  so  forth.  Although, 
as  I  say,  his  storage  probably  is  much  larger  than  it 
need  be,  on  account  oi  the  vicious  idea  he  has  got  of 
the  necessity  for  superior  reservoir  power.  I  have  got 
nothing  to  do  with  that  so  long  as  it  is  only  whst  ne 
says  he  will  spend  for  the  l85rniiUion  gallons.  lam 
only  concerned  to  say  1  shall  not.  By  parity  of 
reasoning  I  think  I  may  pass  over  with  vei^  brief 
notice        Hiddleton's  estimates  1  and  2,  which  yon 
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Mr,  will  find  were  handed  in  at  questions  17,465  and 
^tmktr.    17,549,  and  vhiohof  oourse  refer  to  the  185i  million 

—  gallons,  and  which  I  say  is  oommon  to  both  sides.  Bat  I 
aoUai.'M.  dLoald  jast  like,  as  I  go  on,  to  note  the  contrast 

 ~~     between  them,  becaase  that  oontEUt  ia  important  as  a 

matter  of  principle  nnderljing  the  estimates  them- 
selTes.  Estimate  B  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  is 
4,705,1851.  as  toq  see.  Withoat  tronfaling  yon  for  the 
moment  with  llr.  Uiddleton's  Estimate  I,  take  it  f^om 
me  that  the  estimate  for  that  amount  is  2,148,1081. 
There  is  a  difference  of  1,570,0172.  Now  Estimate  F 
of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  which  iu  adapted  to  the 
oondition  of  things  in  1898,  that  is  8,115,6651.  That 
is  the  new  estimate  that  he  put  in,  I  think,  at  question 
23,280.  Mr.  Uiddleton's  Estimate  2,  which  is  Estimate  1, 
similarly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  1898,  is  4,104,6001. 

(Chairman.)  No,  that  is  1893. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  No,  excuse  me,  my  Lord,  Mr. 
Hiddleton's  Estimate  1  is  2,148,1682.  That  is  1893,  and 
I  say,  deducting  that  from  Sbr  Alexander  Binnie'a  B, 
which  is  1893,  you  get  a  difference  of  a  million  and  a 
half  in  round  figures. 

Those  are  the  differences  of  figures.  Now  we  come 
to  F,  8,115,665!.,  which  is  the  1898  figure.  Let  me 
turn  to  iCstimate  2  of  Ifr.  Middleton. 

{Ohaimum.)  Then  I  think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  those  were  estimates  without  distributing  mains, 
and  that  Mr.  Uiddleton  afterwards  corrected  his 
estimate,  when  he  had  put  in  the  distributing  mains, 
and  that  cleftrly  ought  to  be  pat  in. 

(afr.  Pe?nB0r.)  Quite  so,  but  I  am  only  contrasting 
those  two,  and  it  is  right  to  contrast  those  estimates. 
Mr.  Middleton's  was  4.104,6852.  I  will  deal  with  that 
question  of  the  distributing  mains  presently.  That 
makes  a  difference  of  four  mUlions  between  th« 
twOi 

(CAatrman.)  Yes,  only  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  does 
include  the  distributing  mains,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
fair  to  compare  the  four  millions  and  the  eight  millicois. 
Yon  are  comparing  the  six  with  the  eight,  I  think — 
I  think  so.  I  am  speaking  from  memory. 

(Mr.  Psm&er.)  Let  us  be  quite  sure  about  tiiat,  my 
Lord. 

((/Airman.)  I  think  that  is  so,  if  you  look  at  Mr. 
Middleton's  estimates  including  mains.  They  are 
estimates  3  and  4,  and  were  put  in  at  question  17,G77. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  your  Lordship  is  rather  mi^ 
tftken  in  this  instance. 
{Chavrman.)  Am  I P 

(Mr.  Pwnfeer.)  Yes. 

{OlkCLvrman^  Then,  do  correct  me, 

(Mr  Ttemher.)  "Will  you  look  at  the  Estimate  B  of  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie,  I  will  not  trouble  yon  to  turn  to  it 
now,  but  I  am  reading  from  it.  J  get  the  reservoirs 
and  I  get  the  cost  for  annualpumping  and  the  cost  for 
for  annual  distribntion.  Theto  is  nothing  about 
msins. 

(O&asrmon.)  But  that  means  mains 

(Mr.  Pmhw.)  No,  excuse  me,  that  is  21.  Ida.  which 
is  pumping  supply.  There  are  no  distributing  mains 
there,  my  Lord,  I  think,  if  I  am  right. 

{Ghawrman.)  You  may  be,  I  daresay.  I  am  only 
giving  my  impression. 

(Mr.  Fember.)  You  will  see  it  if  you  look  at  Mr. 
Middleton's  estimate  2,  because  Mr.  Middleton  there 
sets  out  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  Estimate  B.  Now, 
yon  see.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  estimates  give  the  annual 
pumping  at  ha.  per  million  gallons,  distributing  55} 
millions  at  22.  IDs.  per  million  gallons,  and  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mains.  On  the  contrary,  he  says 
there  is  nothing  for  the  capital  cost  of  engines  and 
accessories  to  pump  the  55  millions — not  a  word.  It  is 
only  the  cost  of  pumping.  If  yon  look  at  the  asterisks 
about  the  distiibution  of  the  55}  millions,  he  says  this 
capitalisation  has  been  made  on  the  cost  of  pumping. 
That  is  Mr.  Middleton's  note,  bat  still  it  expresses  it, 
and  I  adopt  it  myself.  This  capitalisation  has  been 
made  on  the  cost  of  pumping  55  million  gallons  per 
day,  which  will  not  be  resohed  till  1916.  u  should  be 
on  Ihe  average  less  than  half  that  qnantity.  Then  he 
says  the  sum  so  arrived  at  should  be  discounted.  That 
shows  that  Mr.  Middleton  agrees  with  what  I  aay,  that 
there  are  no  mains  included  in  thi^  It  is  only  an 
estimate  fin*  pumping. 


{GkawfMin^  That  is  quite  right— that  is  so  in  tiui 
way.  Then  he  gives  a  farther  estimate  with  the 
maios. 

(Mr.  Tewhei:)  Those  further  estimates  I  shall  bave 
to  contrast  in  another  way,  but  as  for  these  two,  I  am 
dismisBing  them  as  fkr  as  I  can.  For  these  two  that  is 
the  real  comparison.  So  far  as  they  each  go  there  is 
a  difference  of  1,570,000  in  the  first  pair  B  and  1, 
There  is  a  difference  of  4,010,980  as  between  2  and 
F  in  the  second  pair.  Now  we  get  the  estimate  D 
and  the  estimate  E.  and  here  we  go  on  to  the  real 
ground  of  difficulty. 

i^ajor-QmwiU  BeoiU)  What  question  is  thatP 

(Mr.  PsmlM*.)  They  were  handed  in  at  qneation  9^. 

(CAotmum.)  This  is  <m  the  300  million  gaUou  g 
day. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tes.  That  is  the  300  milHon 
gallons  a  day,  and  so  we  come  to  tho  terrain  of 
the  real  question  between  us.  His  estimate  D  is 
16,689,9802.  That  is  for  tho  minimum  flow  of  200 
million  gallons  over  Teddington  Weir  and  tlie 
estimate  E  is  fw  18,039,0002.  odd,  and  that,  of  conree, 
is  260  million  gallons  over  Teddington  Weir.  Now, 
let  us  first  dispose  of  E  and  get  that  out  of  the  way. 
It  depends  solely  on  the  260  million  gallons  minimnm 
being  demanded  for  Teddington  Weir.  For  this  pur- 
pose just  let  me  say  that  no  one  has  ever  asked  it 
except  the  London  County  Council  themselves.  The 
Boyal  Commission  worked — and  I  state  this  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  its  members — but  I  have  always  nnder- 
stood  that  they  worked  upon  that  200  million  gallons 
basis  as  the  tniTiimT^m  over  Teddington  Weir.  The 
Thames  Conservancy  have  never  asked  for  more,  and 
they  have  had  abundance  of  clianoes.  Mr.  More  has 
been  in  the  box,  I  think,  twice  here,  and  other  pernm 
representing  the  Thames  Gonservcuioy,  Sir  Frederick, 
Dixon-HurtTand  and  others,  have  been  ner^  and  they  have 
asked  for  it  even  now.  It  would  do  no  good  to  a^bod^. 
It  would  help  no  barge  or  launch  up  the  river.  Whatit 
might  do  for  the  penny  steamer  I  really  do  not  know. 
All  I  know  IS  that  it  would  not  cover  the  broad  mad- 
banks  which  are  left  the  low  tide  now,  beloir 
Bichmond  Weir,  and  it  is  a  very  significant  thii^  that 
that  diagram,  which  was  put  lu  10  show  the  diSerence 
between  160  million  gallons  minimum  and  200  million 
gallons  minimum — I  forget  whether  it  was  100  or  ISO, 
though  200  was  the  basis  there  contrasted,  but  be  it 
160  or  100  it  does  not  matter. 

(Ckatmon.)  100. 

(Mr.  Pamier.)  That  is  a  vary  different  tbing,  and  I 
notooed  it  at  the  time — I  noticed  that  that  did  not  go 
on  to  show  the  extra  volume  of  water  either  in  width 
or  in  depth  which  would  be  achieved  by  the  250  millionB 
minimum  being  super-imposed  upon  it.  It  would  have 
been  ins^ctive  to  have  noticed  what  that  would  hare 
been.  Ihftve  got  my  own  notion  that  itwonJd  have 
been  a  very  small  matter  indeed,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  put. 

Now,  the  denudation  of  the  banks  of  the  ThamoB  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  tideway,  is  the  reaalt  of 
well-known  causes.  Its  cure  has  been  illustrated,  and 
it  has  been  partially  effected  by  the  construction  of 
Kiohmond  hsJf-tide  lock.  Probably,  something  of  the 
samo  sort  at  Hammersmith  or  Wandsworth  voold 
complete  the  remedy,  because,  when  that  remedy 
begins,  you  would  then  get  so  far  down  into  the  tide- 
way, that  there  is  nothmg  in  the  difficulty  about  the 
banks  being  uncovered.  Of  course,  Mr.  More  would 
not  commit  the  Conservators  to  such  a  scheme  as  that. 
They  opposed  the  i^dimond  Lock,  and  for  aught  I 
know,  they  might  oppose  another.  As  Mr.  More  says, 
there  are  too  many  considerations  that  come  in  for 
him  to  accept  another  offhand,  but  it  is  dear  that 
the  250  million  gallons  will  be  nothing  worth  having 
in  the  direction  of  covering  the  banks,  or  helping  the 
navigation.  Kor  would  it  affect  the  soour  of  tno  river. 
That  is  done  as  everybody  knows,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  everybody  has  admitted  it  except  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  by  the  great  floods.  A  trickle  of  50  million 
gallons  a  daj  would  not  do  it — two  million  gallons  per 
hour,  that  is.  That  is,  as  nearly  as  possible  it,  and 
that  only  operates  for  a  quarter,  or  ought  I  to  Bay, 
perhaps,  for  half  a  day,  so  many  hours  before  and  after 
low  tide.  If  I  were  sure  of  the  date  of  the  invention 
of  this  260  million  gallons  minimum,  I  should  think 
it  would  simply  have  been  made  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  Welsh  Behemc, 
and  the  Thames  Scheme,  and  to  en-bwioe  the  cost  of 
the  latter.  Now,  I  think,  I  may  get  rid.  therefore,  of 
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ibe  eatimate  K,  and  go  to  the  estimate  D.  This 
estimate  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  1898  in  estimate  G-.  They  are  both  for 
the  rapplT  of  300  million  gallons,  and  thej  are  to  be 
contrasted  with  Itr.  Ifiddleton'a  estimate  2,  and  his 
estimate  10.  The  estimate  G,  put  in  by  Hir  Alexander 
Binoie,  was  pat  in  as  the  otners  were,  at  question 
23,280,  and  it  brings  hie  total,  estimate  O,  for  the 
300  million  gallons  out  of  the  Thames,  that  is  to  say, 
to  bring  the  Thames  Qow  ap  to  300  million  gallons 
mtder  we  conditioas  of  1898. 

(Chairmm.)  May  I  ask,  will  yon  finish  shortly. 

(Mr.  Pemhtr.)  I  am  a&aid  not  by  5  o'clock. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  In  doing  Uiis,  ray  friend  is  Telieving  ma 
of  a  great  deal. 

(C&atrmoK.)  I  thonght  Mr.  Famber  was  representing 
all  the  companies. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No. 

(^r.  Pember,)  1  think,  for  this  pnrpose.I  am.  What 
my  friend  wonld  desire  me  to  do  would  be  touch  upon 
idl  the  evidence.  I  do  not  think  he  viU  tonch  upon 
the  eridence. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  No,  I  shall  not. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  my  friend, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  bad  place  to  adjourn, 
becaoae,  ae  a  matter  of  fact,  this  estimate  G-  for  1898, 
and  the  estimate  for  1893,  which  are  the  estimates  in 
question,  finish  this  point. 


(ChairmcM.)  Can  you  clear  my  mind  before  we  rise 
to-night,  as  to  whetiier  ^  estimate  D  of  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  oorers  the  165}  millions  only,  or  the 
114i  as  well. 

(Jfr.  Pfln»6er.)  Yes. 

(Chmrman.)  Then  estimate  D,  in  reali^,  inoludes  B. 
(Jfr.  Pember.)  Yes,  I  nnderatand  it  so. 
{Ghaiiman.)  I  was  not  clear  about  that,  I  confess. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  think  it  mast. 

{Ohairmaii.)  I  suppose  so  It  must  be  on  the  same 
footing. 

{Mr.  Pemhw.)  The  estimate  D,  which  is  to  bring  the 
supply  from  the  Thames  up  to  Staines  oonditions,  the 
supply  of  300  million  gallons  includes  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  185}  million  gallons.  Of  course,  when  I 
say  the  expenditure  for  185}  million  gallons,  it  is  the 
storage  that  is  still  necessary  fur  the  185}  million 
gallons,  which  has  not  alreaciy  been  provided  for  or 
authorised. 

{Chairman.)  Tea, 

{Mr.  Pemhen'.)  Then  I  will  get  on  as  fast  as  erer  I 
can  to-moTTow,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  I  shall  ran 
through  these  estimates  very  quickly,  because,  of 
coarse,  I  know  that  the  merits  of  some  of  them  have 
been  reFerrod  to  othwvise,  bat  I  think  I  ought  to  get 
to  the  end  of  them. 


S01lar.'S9 


[Adjourned  till  to^mrarow  at  12  o'clock.] 
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TXXSBMT: 

Thh  Right  Honoueible  ViaCOTJNT  LLANDAFP,  CHAiBiCiir. 


Sir  Johv  Edwabd  Do&dtoton,  Barb.,  M.P. 
Sift  GiiOBaB  B&ACLAY  Bruce.  Kt.,  C.E. 
AxiRED  De  Book  Fosxeb,  Esq.,  O.B. 


Major'Gkneral  Alexandeb  Db  Govbot  Soott,  B.S. 
Hbbbt  Willum  Griffs,  Esq.,  Q.G. 
BoBBBi  Lbwis,  Esq. 

Obcii.  Owxx,  Esq.,  Seoretary. 


Mr,  Balfour  Browne,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Okiude  BaggaXlaij,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  New  Blver  and  Southwark  and 

Yunzhall  Water  Companies. 
Mr.  LitUer,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  I^uns  Coward,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Sent  Waterworks  Compiar|r. 
M-.  Pember,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Janotion,  and  West  Middlesex 

W'atorworl.s  Companies. 
Sir  Joseph  Leeae,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Connsel  for  the  Kent  County  Goonoil. 
Mr.  Siekardt  app^red  as  Ooonsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Rtiert  Gem  appeared  as  Oounsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Ooancil. 
Sir  Biehard  NieluMm,  appeared  for  the  County  Council  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  Qoldney  (Bemembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Oity  of  London. 

Mr.  Fekbeb,  Q.G.,  called  to  ftirther  address  the  Commission. 


My  Lord,  I  do  not  feel  ^te  happy  at  the  way 
in  which  I  dealt  yesterday  with  the  question  of  what 
IB  oommonly  called  the  sinking  fond,  but  which  I 
object  to  call  a  sinking  fund  at  all,  and  which  I  think 
it  is  much  safer  and  much  more  proper  to  call  the 
CbomberlMn's  fund.  Now  recollect  if  you  will  that 
this  Chamberlain's  fand  was  started  some  years  ago 
after  Sir  William  Harconrt's  Gommictee  had  reported 
in  1880  in  favour  of  purchase,  and  the  companies  were 
treated  at  that  time  as  nearly  interim  holders  of 
their  undertakings  as  it  were  looum  tenentea  of  the 
future  water  authority  whose  appointment  and  consti* 
tution  were  imminent.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  since  1886  purchase  has  been 
delayed,  and  the  Interim  ur  provisional  state  of  things 
which  waa  then  contemplated  has  been  protracted  until 
now.  And  now  we  are  face  to  face  no  doubt  with  a 
deciuon  of  Varliament  which  cannot  be  long  delayed 


after  the  promolgation  of  your  report,  whichever  way 
it  may  be,  when  Parliament  will  say  definitely  there 

either  is  or  is  not  to  be  parchase,  and  the  provisional 

Ssriod  will  come  to  an  end.  But  I  insist  that  this 
hamborlain's  fbnd  was  established  with  a  view  of 
bein^  maintBined,  and  maintained  only,  to  meet  the 
conditions  and  during  the  lasting  of  the  provisional 
period.  And  what  is  it  P  "  On  the  assumption  that  you 
"  are  going  to  be  bought  and  bought  speedily,  we  are 
*'  not  going  to  let  you  say,  we  have  got  one,  two,  three, 
"  or  four  millions  of  capital  which  we  have  raised  since 
"  you  determined  upon  purchase  and  which  is  worth 
"  to  us  so  much" — that  is  to  say,  all  the  difference 
between  the  interest  which  we  pay  on  it — because  we 
raise  it  by  loan — and  what  we  can  make  out  of  it  when 
we  apply  it  to  the  general  parposefi  of  our  undertaking. 
Parliament  set  to  work,  therefore,  to  say,  "  the  profit 
"  which  really  belongs  to  this  million  "—I  stick  to  the 
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term  " million''  as  a  good  arbitrary  flgnre~"the 
profit  which  really  belongs  to  this  million  we  will 
not  leave  to  yon,  wo  will  give  it  over  to  somebody  in 
2IMar.*99.  trust  for  the  future  purchasing  authority";  it  is  not 
■■  a  sinking  fund,  it  h&n  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a 

sinking  fund,  "  and  he  shall  hold  it  in  trust,  for  them." 
What  IB  to  bo  done  with  it  they  did  not  say.  Probably 
it  would  be  applied,  unless  I  could  persuade  Parliament 
to  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  the  period  by  him,  if 
he  was  still  uoable  to  keep  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchasing  authority  as  part  payment  of  the  purchase. 
But  that  is  a  question  which  I  leave.  X  am  sorry  I  over- 
loaded what  I  bad  got  to  say  yesterd^l^  anyreterenoe 
to  that  whatever.  I  was  well  panished  for  it,  beoanae 
it  Immght  upon  me  that  nemesis  of  irrelevant  crildoiHm 
for  which  nobody  was  to  b^me  except  myself.  I  leave 
that  ont  <tf  sight  altogether  this  morning,  and  I  simply 
saj  that  is  what  Parliament  said — ^the  profit  which 
natwally  belongs,  say,  to  this  million  you  shall  not 
have;  but  it  shall  be  kept  for  the  fufrnre  purcbaHing 
authority.  Now  they  said,  "  how  are  we  going  to  find 
**  out  what  the  amount  of  profit  accruing  on  this 
"  million  really  is  P"  and  then  they  said,  *'  now  you 
**  «hall  take  all  the  capital  in  use  at  the  time."  I  am 
now  analysing  as  it  were  or  giving  the  substance  of  the 
last  form  of  the  sinking  fund  clause,  namely  that  of 
18^— "yon  shall  take  the  net  earnings  of  all  your 
"  capital,  your  10  per  cent,  shares,  your  7  per  cent. 
"  shares,  your  five,  four  and  a  half,  or  whatever  they 
"  may  be,  and  all  your  debenture  and  loan  capitw 
"  generally,  and  you  shall  see  what  that  pays  alto- 
"  gether." 

How,  let  ns  suppose  far  a  moment  that  in  any 

?brtioi^ar  company  it  paid  6  per  oent.  Very  well, 
hen  on  tins  partionlar  million  the  oaloulation  would 
be  this.  Tour  earnings  from  it  are  6  per  cent. ;  3  per 
cent.,  which  the  company  pays  to  the  holders  of  the 
bo^U,  1  per  cent,  which  they  are  allowed  to  keep  for  the 
purposes  of  management ;  there  is,  therefore,  S  per  cent, 
on  the  million  remaining ;  2  per  cent,  on  the  supposed 
earnings  of  that  million  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Cham- 
berlain. That  2  per  cent,  is,  of  coarse,  20,000f.  It  does 
not  say  that  everything  is  to  be  handed  over  (if  there  was 
anything  over  and  above  tbat  20,000i.)  which  enabled 
the  6  per  cent,  to  be  paid  upon  the  rest  of  the  capital, 
or  any  portion  of  the  6  per  cent.  All  it  says  ia  this — 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  the  clause  in  your  hands, 
my  Lord — "  the  whole  of  your  capital  thus  included 
*'  pays  6  per  cent,  on  the  average ;  you  may  retain 
three,  you  may  retain  one,  and  you  must  hand  over 
"  two,  Bud  that  is  20,000!.,"  and  that  is  all  the  claose 
Bays.  That  (deration  of  the  clause  holds  good  upon 
any  amount  of  capital  which  is  raised,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  sinking  fund,  or  rather  any  Chamber- 
lain's fund  olanse  may  be  put  into  an  Aot  hereafter 
before  purchase  takes  place,  if  ever  it  is  to  take  plaoa— 
if  there  is  time — that  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
clause,  and  the  operation  of  such  a  clause  would  cease 
at  the  end  of  the  provisional  period.  But  if  Parliament 
had  never,  in  1886  and  1888  and  1890,  or  whatever  the 
years  were,  contemplated  tmy  purchase  at  all  on  behalf 
of  this  supposed  future  anUiority,  we  shoold  have  had 
no  Chamberlain's  fund. 

It  was  because  of  that,  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  who  is 
the  chief  "  begetter "  of  these  clauses,  as  they  said  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  said  distinctly,  *'It  is  with  a 
"  view  of  the  ultimate  purchase  by  this  future  anthorily 
"  that  we  pass  this  clanso,"  and  that  is  the  only  view 
in  which  it  was  passed,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
heinous  thing  to  have  passed  it  otherwise.  For  jnst 
conoeive  what  the  result  would  be  supposing  such  a 
olanse  as  tbat  was  pat  upon  ns  on  the  assnmptiou  that 
we  wore  going  to  be  left  alone  and  not  pnrchased. 
Everyone  of  oar  liabilities  would  have  been  {nesorred 
against  us,  and  all  the  diances  of  our  earning  power 
by  fresh  capital  would  have  been  taken  away  for  ever. 
Now  Parliament  snrely  never  could  hare  conceived 
soch  an  idea  as  that.  It  would  have  been  an  injustice 
of  the  grossest  kind.  For  instance,  imagine  what  the 
operation  of  such  a  clause  as  that  would  be  hereafter 
if  the  future  expenditare,  we  will  aay  upon  the  Tiiames, 
and  one  thing  and  the  other,  advanced  to  some  15  or 
20  millions  of  money.  Just  conceive  whatwould  be  the 
result  if  that  clause  was  btiU  in  operation,  and  if  tbo 
whole  of  that  15  or  20  millions  of  money  was  supposed 
to  earn  the  same  dividend  with  the  rest  of  what  should 
then  be  our  comparatively  small  capital  earned.  Why, 
it  would  be  something  fearful.  If  the  result  had  been 
that  the  whole  of  our  capital  all  round  earned 
li  or  7  per  cent.,  we  should  have  to  fyaj  over  to  this 
Chamberlain's  Innd,  3  per  cent,  of  10, 15,  or  20  millions 


of  money,  whatever  it  might  be.  We  know  what  that 
is.  That  would  be  15  times  3O,OO0I.~45O,0O0Z.  a  year. 
Yon  cannot  conceive  that  Parliament  ever  intended 
anything  of  that  kind.  Now  that  being  so,  I  say  that 
for  all  questions  of  purchase — and  that  was  all  that  I 
meant  to  deal  with  yesterday — when  you  are  conceiving 
of  tbese  companies  you  must  conceive  of  them  as 
companies  existing  in  perpetuity,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
was  not  a  condition  which  dogged  perpetnity,  but  only 
a  condition  to  be  curied  ont  daring  a  provisionEd 
period  before  purchase,  no  arbitrator  ought  to  say  tha^ 
yon  are  to  deduot  from  the  perpetual  earnings  of  the 
company  lUther  50,000£.  a  year,  auoh  as  Hr.  Gtomme 
suggested,  or  any  other  sum  at  aU.  The  whole  thing 
is  over  and  done  with,  and  that  ia  all  I  meant  when  1 
made  tiie  onfortunate  remark  which  drew  down  the 
criticism  upon  me.  I  think  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  money  ought  to  belong  to  the  companies.  Bat  I 
withdraw  that  altogether  now.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
ought,  or  that  it  ought  not. 

All  X  say  is  that  Imake  no  statement  about  it  at  all ; 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did,  and  it  serves  me  right 
for  making  an  obiter  dictuin.  Now,  I  say  that,  when  yon 
come  to  estimate  the  values  of  the  companies  as  going 
concerns  you  will  have  to  treat  them  as  concerns  exist- 
ing in  perpetnity;  and  you  must  not  regard  the  pro- 
visional and  transitional  state  of  things,  which  by  that 
time  will  have  come  to  an  end,  and  treat  &em  as  thongh 
the^  were  not  perpetuities  bnt  merely  interim  pro- 
visional states  ot  things,  as  Mr.  Gomme  proposed  to  do, 

(Ifr.  Do  Boek  Poi-tor.)  All  those  clauses  have  been 
re-enacted  for  ten  years,  no  definite  time  has  been 
fixed  P 

(3f)'.  Pemher.)  Sir,  if  they  had  been  re-enaoted  for  a 
hnndred  years  instead  of  for  ten  years,  my  argument,  I 
Tenture  to  say,  would  be  untonohed.  And  that  is  what 
made  me  careful  to  say  they  were  invented  because 

Eeopte  thought  that  purchase  was  not  only  in  the  air, 
ut  imminently  in  the  air — they  were  invented  to  meet 
what  was  expected  to  be  a  short  period.  Ciroumstances 
over  which  tne  companies  have  hod  no  control  at  all, 
and  indeed  yoa  may  say  over  which  Parliament  has  had 
no  control — ^the  chapter  of  accidents — have  protracted 
that  provisional  and  tnmsition^  period,  and  all  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  therefore  says  is :  **  Do  yon 
*'  claim  that  yonr  argument  holds  good  although  this 
*'  provisional  period  has  from  one  cause  and  another 
"  been  protracted  for  ten  years  P "  To  which  my 
unreserved  answer  is  "  Yes."  I  do  not  think  that  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  so  prolonged  makes  any  differ- 
ence whatever.  If  yon  could  show  me  that  Parliamenc 
had  said  in  the  course  of  that  ten  years,  we  are  going 
to  give  up  all  ideas  of  purchase  ;  we  are  going  to  treat 
you  as  if  you  wore  in  perpetnity,  and  we  shall  stick  to 
our  Chamberlain's  clause — if  you  could  find  me  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  the  debates  of  Parliament  or  tbo 
decisions  of  Parliament,  I  should  bow  at  once  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  member ;  I  sho'uld  say 
that  the  ten  years  bad  worked  a  change.  Bat  I  say  it 
has  VOTked  no  change.  The  only  thing  is,  that  instead 
of  di^^ng  on  for  one  year  or  two  Tears  it  has  dragged 
on  for  ten.   That  is  how  I  put  it. 

{8w  John  Doringion.)  Supposing  this  new  capital 
does  not  prodnce  the  same  rate  of  in  merest  as  the 
average  of  all  the  rest  of  the  capital,  still  it  has  to 
contr^ate  to  the  Chamberlain's  sinking  fund. 

{Mr.  Pemb&\)  Yes,  it  has. 

{8ir  John  Borvngton.)  Wbat  is  the  effect  on  the  com- 
pany P   Have  yon  considered  that  P 

{Mr.  Pmhw.)  Yes ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  always 
pat  as  the  iigustioe  of  the  thing.  I  have  always  said 
yon  ohoose  to  consider  that  this  new  bit  of  capital, 
whatever  it  is  asked  for,  has  got  the  same  earning 
qnalities  and  the  same  accidents  as  the  old  capital. 
That  is  a  gross  injustice.  Parliament  has  done  that 
and  I  cannot  help  myself;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
injustices  with  which  they  clogged  the  provisional  or 
transitional  period.  I  admit  it.  And  a  great  injustice 
it  is,  as  I  ventured  to  tell  them  at  the  time,  or  have 
told  them  at  all  events  from  time  to  time,  "just 
"  consider;  I  am  asking  for  500,000!.,  we  will  say,  to 
'*  improve  a  filter  bed,  or  to  do  something  or  another 
*'  which  will  not  enable  me  to  supply  another  gallon  of 
"  water  or  earn  another  shilling  of  dividend,  that 
**  500,0001.  is  supposed  to  earn  dividends  as  much  as  was 
'*  earned  without  its  being  there  and  no  more.  ■  It  will 
"  simpl;^  be  added,  as  it  were,  to  my  statute  book ;  it  will 
"  not  bring  anything  at  all,  and  jet  yon  conceive  it  has 
"  broaght  in  as  much  as  eveiything  else  has  bronght 
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'<  in  up  to  this  iimo."  And  that,  as  I  have  said,  is 
Bimply  the  injnstioe  of  ths  Chamberlain's  fnad.  That 
is  ftU.  Bat  uiat.  does  not  militate  agamst  my  arga- 
nwDi  I  only  aajr,  that  making  that  prorision,  withoat 
drawing  tJie  diswiction  between  possibly  prodncfciTe 
and  certainly  nnproduotive  capital,  FarKihment  did  not 
do  the  companies  JnBtioe.  But  that  does  not  ourrj 
on  the  operation  of  the  Chambu'lain's  fond  onu  fig 
more  beyond  the  end  of  the  truuitional  period. 

{Ohairman.)  if  an  arbitrator  is  tEying  to  make  np  his 
mind  as  to  the  prospect  of  Ailnre  etanmga,  of  future 
prospectiTe  income  by  the  companies,  he  would  say  to 
himsedf,  they  will  bare  to  raise  in  Iho  next  few  years 
gome  13  or  15  millians— I  think  that  has  been  abont  the 
figare  that  has  been  given  ns. 

(Kr.  Pemher.)  Tes. 

(Ohairman.)  That  will  be  raised  nnder  the  conditions 
of  the  Chamberlain's  fund. 

{Mr,  Pmabei:)  No,  if  yon  do  not  mind  my  saying  so 
CDTtly,  Isay  soreally  in  order  to  emphasise  the  position. 
I  say  no,  beoanse  he  is  then  dealing  with  the  comfjanies 
as  thoagh  they  were  peritetuities,  and  I  say  that  if  the 
companies  were  treated  by  Parliament  as  perpetuities, 
there  would  be  no  Chamberlain's  fand  and  he  must 
consider  them  as  perpetuities  when  he  comes  toappraise 
them.    That  is  the  e^cact  point  I  take. 

(Jtfr.  De  Bock  Portej;)  The  arbitrator  surely  would 
hare  the  right  to  take  into  aoccmnt  the  fact  that  the 
future  earnings  were  tempered  by  the  operation  of  those 
claoses. 

{Mr  Penib&r.)  No,  because  they  will  not  be  tempered 
—that  is  my  whole  point,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  deter- 
mined that  there  is  gomg  to  be  no  purchase,  there  will 
be  no  tempering— that  is  my  pomt.  Do  not  forget 
that. 

(Mr.  Lewis.}  It  is  quite  clear  that  Parliament  luui  not 
shifted  its  g^ronnd  with  reference  to  these  clauses  ? 

(Mr.  Peniber.)  Absolutely. 

(Mr.  Lewes.)  In  the  early  Acts  reference  was  always 
made  to  imnninent  pnichase. 
{Mr.  Pemiter.)  No,  excuse  me. 
Mr,  Levyis.)  Was  it  not  in  the  earlier  Aote  F 

(Mr.  PemAffr.)  No,  there  was  nothing  in  any  sinking 
fmid  clause  from  first  to  last  about  that.  There  has 
only  been  tlie  original  declaration  of  Parliament  that 
this  clause  (I  vrHl  not  call  It  a  sinking  fond  clause,  for 
it  is  not)  was  put  in  in  view  of  imminent  purchase.  Very 
well.  Now  wat  is  the  ground  work  of  my  ailment.  I 
say  it  was  to  meet  a  transitional  period  withm  ^e  lapse 
of  whi(^  it  was  to  be  begun,  continued  and  ended 
altogether.  That  is  niy  point.  Now,  when  an 
arbitrator  comes  to  appraise  the  companies,  it  is  at  an 
end.  ITie  -whole  thing  is  then  oyer — the  whole  thing  is 
over  and  done  with.  Purchase  has  come  abont,  and 
then  what  the  arbitrator  has  got  to  appraise  is  what  the 
value  of  the  companies  would  be  if  tney  were  going  on 
for  ever ;  and  if  they  had  been  going  on  tor  ever,  their 
valuo  would  have  been  untempered  by  any  such 
Chamberlain's  olause,  beoanse  it  was  not  intended  to 
meet  perpetuity.  It  is  in  effect  a  perpetuity,  and  it 
wonld  have  been  grossly  onjast  if  it  natl  not  been  made 
a  perpetuity. 

{Mr.  De  Boek  P(/rfei:)  Until  the  statute  is  repealed 
those  olanses  will  operate. 

(Mr.  Pemhe".)  No,  they  will  only  operate  till  purchase. 
Aa  Roon  as  purchase  comes  abont,  all  thd  statutes  are 
repealed  ;  they  go ;  they  are  done  with.  But  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  if  the  noble  Lord  and  hononrable 
members  will  boar  this  in  mind,  that  the  thing  was  done 
to  moot  a  particular  contingency,  they  cannot  go  wrong 
in  the  matter. 

{M(yor  Chiwal  8coU.)  What  are  the  anticipations 
of  the  companies  P  Ton  represent  the  companies,  what 
are  yonr  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  conditions  on 
which  new  capital  would  be  raised  in  the  future,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  gross  profits  of  that  capital. 

(Mi*.  .Peniber.)  If  you  ask  me  poiot  blank,  I  will  tell 
yoa  exactly — 'I  have  nob  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
aayii^  bo— that  the  moment  I  am  told  I  am  not  going 
to  be  bought,  and  I  go,  we  will  say,  for  a  Staines 
soheme  to  bring  the  supply  from  the  Thames  up  to  300 
million  gallons,  I  get  my  preamble,  and  if  anybody 
were  to  ask  that  there  should  be  a  Chamberlain's  fund 
attached  to  that,  while  I  havo  got  a  very  poor  pro- 
fesBionftl  repntation  to  kwe,  I  would  stake  wnaterer  it 


is  worth,  and  it  is  worth  sometihiDg  to  mo.    X  would  Mr. 

stake  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  foct  that  Parliament  PttAtr, 

would  not  do  it.   I  should  have  to  raise  the  money  in  — 

the  ordinary  way,  by  loan  in  all  human  prol»bibty,  idMt.tt. 

and  with  the  auction  clauses,  and  there  is  an  end.  ■ 

{Ghw'man.)  By  loan,  and  not  by  shares. 

(Mr.  Pemhm:)  I  think  not ;  on  that  point  I  think  I 
have  dwelt.  I  have  said  I  think  the  era  of  share-raised 
capital  is  over,  that  is  my  impression.  It  is  over,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  I  think  Parliament  would  allow 
it  to  be  raised  is  by  loan,  and  probably  with  the  auction 
olanses  and  the  premium  clauses.  The  only  point  upon 
it  that  touches  me  at  all  is  the  one  I  have  dealt  with, 
namely,  whether  or  not  that  will  increase  the  percent* 
age  at  which  the  companies  can  raise  capital.  I 
have  already  said  that  I  do  not  think  it  will,  my 
reason  being  that  what  the  investiug  public  goes  fen*  is 
a  margin,  and  they  will  take  evidence  of  murgin,  for 
tiiat  is  the  only  value  to  them  of  there  being  a  share 
capital  behind  him,  th^  will  take  the  evidence  of  margin 
fh)m  what  the  taatm  an,  of  whidi  the  presence  oi  a 
share  capital  behind  them  is  only  one  sort  of  evidence, 
they  will  have  others.  The  market  will  find  that  out 

(Majw-Gmeral  Beott.)  The  gross  profits  on  the  whole 
of  the  new  capital  will  go  in  the  first  place  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  loan. 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  Yes. 

{Majiyr- General  8ootl.)  And  next  to  aid  in  the 
dividends  of  the  companies  up  to  the  10  per  cent, 
limit. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  And  the  back  dividends. 

{Mc^or-Oeneral  BcoU.)  Next  the  back  dividends,  and 
lastly  

(Jfr.  Pemier.)  The  reduction  of  rate. 

(Major-QeneTfd  SooU^  The  reduction  of  rate.  ^ 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  it. 

(Mr.  Do  Book  Porter.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  reference  to  a  limitation  of  dividend  of  the 
New  Biver  Company  to  enable  tiiat  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  other  companies  t 

(Mr.  Pemher.)  No,  I  have  not,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  deal  with  the  New  Birer  Company  without 
committing  a  grievous  injnstioe.  There  it  is.  My 
learned  friend  I  daresay  wonld  like,  perhaps,  to  address 
himself  to  that  point,  as  he  more  particularly  represents 
the  New  Aiver  Ooinpany. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  wonld  rather  you  dealt  with  it  now. 

(Mr.  Pemhei:)  Then  should  say,  No;  I  do  not 
think  you  can  touch  it.  I  will  tell  you  why  1  do  not 
think  you  can  touch  it.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear. 
Ton  must  treat  the  New  Biver  Company  as  you  would 
treat  all  the  other  seven  companies  ;  but,  of  course,  it 
is  rather  more  the  case  of  the  limited  dividend  com- 
panies that  I  have  been  dealing  with  hitherto. 

I  say  you  must  acknowledge  all  their  le^  rights, 
whatever  the^  may  be,  and  those  legal  rights  wiU 
form  the  basis  of  value.  And  here  comes  the  danger, 
I  think,  of  all  those  interesting  topes ;  they  may  lead 
us  aside  from  what  is  really  the  reference  to  you.  The 
reference  to  you  is  what  the  financial  results  of  pur- 
chase will  be.  For  iiutanoe,  you  have  not  got  to 
oonsider  whether  or  not  it  is  a  right  thing  that  Parlia- 
ment some  day  should  limit  the  dividends  of  the  New 
Biver  Company.  Yon  have  not  got  to  consider  that. 
That  is  a  question  of  policy  and  justice,  which  has 
got  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  reference  to  you. 
Parliament  might  take  one  view  of  the  justice  of  that ; 
yon  might  take  another.  But,  fortunately,  yon  have 
not  got  to  consider  that.  All  that  you  have  got  to  do 
is  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  see  what  the  result 
of  purchase  would  be  financially.  That  is  the  main 
thing. 

(GlMirinan.)  Amon^  the  things  that  are,  is  the 
10  years'  legislation  with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund. 

^Mr.  Petaber.)  That  I  have  done  with.  I  am  not 
gomg  to  say  anything  more  abont  it.  If  I  hare  not 
made  my  view  clear,  I  should  not  make  it  clearer,  I 
am  certain,  by  going  on  with  it.  .  But  now  I  am  ask»d 
a  question  by  your  honourable  colleague  about  the 
Now  Biver  Compaiqr.  I  say  for  the  purposes  of  this 
inquiry  wo  ought  not  to  bother  our  heads  about  that 
at  all,  becaose  yon  must  take  the  New  Biver  Company 
as  yon  find  it.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  legally  they  are 
entitled  to  divide  100  per  cent.,  if  they  can,  that  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  case,  and  that  fact  ihust  be  taken 
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into  conBideration  hj  any  arbitrator  who  wants  to  do 
jasdoe  in  appraising  the  value  of  the  Neir  fiirer. 

(3fr.  Be  Book  Portm:)  As  remrdB  the  New  BdTer 
Oompanj,  the  siakin^  fand,  if  left  as  it  is,  would 
operate  very  prejadicially  against  the  New  Birer 
CfonipaiiTi  beoBose  it  woald  keep  down  their  income 
diTidena  to  a  very  im>derato  amoant  for  yMrs  and  years 
to  <MUue> 

{Mr.  Pem&or.)  That  only  shows  what  the  gross  in- 
jastioe  of  what  yon  are  good  enoagh  to  call  a  sinking 
nmd  woald  be  if  it  went  on  for  ever.  I  say  it  was 
nerer  intended  to  go  on  for  ever,  and  the  New  Birer  ia 
<me  of  the  companies  a^nst  which  it  would  work 
more  nninstly  than  any  en  the  others. 

(Jfr.  Ife  Jffodb  Porter.)  Ton  are  araning  that  we  might 
leave  the  other  oompuiies  alone  and  let  them  gradnaUy 
pay  their  10  per  oent.  and  then  tiie  receipts  go  in  relief  of 
rates  ;  bat  that  will  not  afford  relief  against  this  large 
oompaay. 

(Mr,  Fember.)  Nc 

{Mr''  De  Bock  PorUr-)  Are  yon  saggesting  any  limit  ? 

{Mr-  Pemher.)  No,  why  should  IP  I  am  not  ang- 
gesting  that  you  should  let  the  companies  alone,  if  yon 
will  pardon  me.  All  I  am  suggesting  is,  what  the 
company's  position  is  with  which  you  will  have  to 
deal  when  yon  consider  the  financial  aspects  of  parohaae. 
I  am  not  asking  yoa  to  give  what  some  of  these  gentle- 
men have  called  a  new  lease  of  life  to  any  company,  I 
say  I  exist  for  ever.  All  I  ask  yoa  to  consider  is  what 
the  position  of  the  various  companies  is  with  which  asi 
arbitrator  will  have  to  deal  in  settlioK  the  price»  and  I 
have  shown,  I  think  abundantly,  if  he  does  settle  a 
price,  having  regard  to  any  thing  like  justice,  that,  so 
far  from  their  being  any  profit,  there  can  be  none  at 
bII  ;  and  more  than  that,  I  have  shown  that  theproperty 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council,  at  aU 
events,  would  depreciate  to  snoh  an  enormous  extent 
that  they  would  loose  200,0002.  or  300,0001.  a  year  by  the 
purchase — that  they  would  buy  an  inoome  of  980,O00Z., 
and  they  would  have  an  income  of  600,0001.  or  700,0001. 
in  oonaequence  of  their  own  acts. 

(Mr.  Be  Bock  Porler.)  You  have  argued,  have  you 
not,  that  leaving  them  alone  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  oonsumera  as  regards  the  companies  wit£ 
limited  diridends. 

{Mr.  Pemh&r.)  I  am  not  even  bound  to  say  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  do  think  so.  But  that  is  not  part  of 
the  reference  to  you.  It  is  not  part  of  the  reference  to 
yen  to  say  wheuier  purchase  is  advisable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  policy.  I  wish  ti?  heaven  it  had  been 
as  I  stuted  by  saying.  I  should  have  made  the  apologia 
fbr  the  Water  Oompanies  a  vast  deal  better  and  more 
completely  than  I  have  done  now.  But  that  is  not 
referred  to  yon.  You  are  not  asked  to  say  whether 
purchase  is  advisable  in  the  ordinary  way.  Ton  are 
only  asked  to  say  what  the  flnaocial  resalts  of  purchase 
would  be.  I  say  those  financial  results  of  purchase 
would  be  diaastrona,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  one  of  the  elementa  in  the  disaster  woald  be  the 
very  high  price  they  would  have  to  S^^e  for  the  New 
Biver  Oompany.  X)o  not  you  see  f  You  are  not  aslrad 
to  consider  questions  of  abstract  utility  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  That  is  quite  outeide  your  province,  if  yon 
do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  in  my  poor  judgment — 
quite  outeide  your  province.  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  if  you  had  been  asked  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility or  non-advisability  of  purchase,  which  ia 
the  thing  I  have  been  burning  as  a  question  to 
deal  with  for  the  last  ton  years — because  I  have 
taken  more  intereBt  in  this  water  question  than  any- 
thing else  I  have  had  to  do  with.  I  have  been 
burning  to  have  my  fling  on  the  subject^  but  I  have  not 
been  allowed,  I  never  am  allowed,  and  I  am  not  allowed 
now,  and  I  have  not  done  it.  Ail  I  have  done  is  to 
show  that  the  financial  element  is  clean  one  way — and 
what  the  faonoarahle  member  says  heightens  my  belief, 
namely,  that  they  woald  have  to  give  such  an  enormous 
price  for  the  New  Biver  Company,  that,  for  that 
vnongst  other  reasons,  purchase  must  be  disastrous. 

(MajoT-Qen&ral  8coti.)  Do  you  not  consider  that  onr 
reference  would  cover  tiie  consideration  of  the  chance 
that  Parlument,  when  you  came  to  them^  tcft  tiiese 
large  samaof  money,  would  revise  the  canditicna  under 
which  you  should  employ  that  capital. 

{Mr.  Pemter.)  No,  I  do  not.  Indeed,  I  do  not.  To 
be  quite  candid,  X  think  it  wouldbeamostmiachievcas 
thing  if  snoh  a  reference  was  entered  into,  and  if  I 
were  not  able  to  m^ce  tiiat  statement  positively,  all  I 


can  say  is  that  eXi  mj  long  aivument  on  tiie  flist  day 
about  the  legal  position  of  wese  oompanies  and  tiie 
good  faith  of  Parliament  and  the  national  word  would 
have  been  simply  thrown  away  and  it  would  have  been 
a  sham,  and  therefore  as  I  am  not  inclined  to  admit 
that  I  ever  do  advance  shams  when  I  do  things  oare- 
fnlly,  I  insist  that  i  do  not  think  that  is  a  part  of  the 
reference  to  you,  and  ought  not  to  be,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  reference  to  any  arbitrator  either. 

If  Parliament  makes  up  itB  mind  that  it  is  going  bo 
bring  about  a  revolution,  all  I  can  say  is,  it  most  com- 
pensate those  gainst  whose  intereste  it  ia  going  to 
revolve,  and  compensate  them  on  the  basis  of  what 
their  intereste  really  were,  and  not  compensate  thorn 
upon  the  basis  of  what  their  interest  might  be  if  they 
had  been  very  largely  cut  down,  which  they  have  not 
been.  That  is  simply  to  say,  we  will  consider  your 
jast  righto  in  the  light  of  an  iiynstice  anpposad  to  be 
committed  againat  yon.  Before  I  go  to  the  estimates, 
just  let  me  say  this  to  bear  oat  what  I  say.  I  say  that 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  discussion  in  19S6,  before  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  my  learned  friend,  Mx,  Pope,  said, 
"  Your  Lordship  said  that  vou  desire  to  secure  the 
"  public,  in  view  of  the  nltimato  purchase  of  the 
"  undertakings,  against  increase  of  value  arising  oat 
"  of  the  power  sought  fVom  this  Committee,  bnt  that 
'*  you  did  not  desire  to  put  in  a  condition  which  would 
"  cripple  or  be  injurious  to  the  existing  interest  aa  it 
"  stands  without  further  interference."  He  said, 
"  That  is  £0,  sir."  I  think  the  Commission  might  be 
perfectly  sure  that  I  would  not  intentiontionally  mislead 
them,  and  I  am  perfectly  oertein  that  my  intimacy 
with  the  whole  of  this  subject  is  qnite  sufficient  to 
OTevent  my  being  able  to  do  it  by  inadvertence ;  these 
Ohamberlun's  funds  were  always  established  on  the 
basis  that  pnrchaae  Tnu  in  the  air,  and  waa  going  to  be 
speedily  carried  out. 

Now  at  last,  thmi,  I  come  bade  to  what  is  praotioally  the 
laat  matter  £  have  to  deal  witii,  and  I  i^unld  like  to 
get  through  it  as  speedily  as  I  can  (I  began  it 
yesterday),  and  that  ia  the  comparison  of  toe  estunates 
put  forward  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  and  our  own 
engineers,  first  of  all  for  the  Thamea,  and  then  for 
Wales.  I  got  rid  of  certain  of  the  estimates  direotly, 
though  indirectly  I  may  have  to  refer  to  thero, 
which  went  merely  for  the  providing  the  185} 
million  gallons,  whioh  have  been  already  sanctioned, 
and  I  said  really  that  the  estimates  that  we  have  got  to 
look  to,  so  far  as  the  Thames  went,  up  to  the  point  of 
the  Balfour  Commission,  are  the  Bstimate  D.  and 
Estimate  G-  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  both  of  which 
provided  for  the  supply  of  300  million  gallons  on  the 
looting  of  the  200  million  gallons  minimum  over 
Teddington  Weir,  and  which  had  to  be  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Middleton'a  Estimate  9  and  his  Estimate  10. 
Now.  in  order  that  we  may  have  these  before  us, 
becanae  they  are  the  princiml  texto,  so  to  speak,  upon 
what  I  have  got  to  aapr  fw  the  Thunes,  let  me  tell  yoa 
that  Sir  Alexander  Binuie's  estimate  D  was  handed,  in 
at  question  9321  and  estimate  G-  at  questioa  23,280,  but 
I  hope  for  your  Lordship*s  oonvenience  that  yoa  happen 
to  have  a  loose  oo|^  of  the  Estimate  G. 

(CAatnaan.)  It  was  handed  in  at  question  38,280, 1 
think. 

{Mr.  Pemter.)  Yes,  it  was.    On  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Middleton's  Estimates  9  and  10  were  handed  in  at 
questions  17,606  and  17,652.  Now,  therefore,  let  us  com- 
pare to  start  with  Estimate  D.  and  Estimate  H.  Ton 
will  find  that  Sir  Alexander  Binuie's  Estimate  D.  is 
35,589,9001.,  and  aa  it  is  copied  into  Mr.  Uidd^eton's 
estimate  9, 1  need  not  bother  myaelf  with  lookmg  at 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  own  estimate,  bat  I  can  take 
Mr.  Middleton's,  because  that  is  side  by  side  with  hid 
Estimate  9.,  and  that  will  be  convenient  for  ns  idl. 
New  the  first  thing  I  notice  is  that  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  total  is  15,589,0002.   I  leave  out  the  odd 
hundreds,  and  Mr.  Middletons  is  8,410,0001.,  so  that 
one  is  nearly  double  the  other.   Now,  fortunately,  wo 
know  exactly  how  this  difference  arises,  and  let  as  see 
whose  views  in  the  matter  seem  to  be  the  more 
justifiable.   Now  the  first  main  source  of  difference  is 
that  of  gross  storage.   If  you  will  look  you  will  gee 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  gross  eton^e  is  28,000  millions. 
Mr.  Middleton's  is  21,725  millions,  a  very  considerable 
difference.   The  nett  storage  of  course  is  pretty  maoh 
alike.  Sir  Alexander's  is  20,000  millions,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's is  19,750  millions.   Of  course  no  two  engineers 
could  difi'er  materially  on  a  point  of  that  sort,   li  you 
want  to  aerre  oat  two  h^  pint  breakfiast  cups  of  tea 
from  a  pot,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  nett  holding  of  yoar 
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pot  must  be  at  least  a  pint,  and  the  <mlj  qneation  as 
to  wlut  the  size  ought  to  be  as  between  two  persons 
is  how  mnch  is  necesBary  to  hold  the  tea  leares,  and 
that  is  the  whole  difference  nracticallT  between  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  and  Mr.  Midaleton.   Sir  Alexander's 
differenoe  between  gross  and  nett,  yon  see,  is  as  28  is  to 
90,  Hr.  Uiddleton's  is,  speaking  roaghlj,  as  21  is  to  19- 
The  one  knocks  0^  8,000  from  28.000,  whioh  is.  as  far 
as  mj  arithmetic  carries  me,  28  per  oeut.,  and  the 
other  knocks  off  1,900  from  21,000.  which  is  practically 
knooking  off  a  little  less  tiiaa  10  per  cent.  27ow  Sir 
Al«wdflrBinnie*B  8,000.  which  he  thinks  it  neoessarr 
to  koocik  off,  is  divided  into  two  synunstrioal  items ;  I 
need  not  tronblo  yonr  Lordship  to  tarn  to  it»  bnt  I  give 
jon  the  reference.  He  says  4,000  millions  are  for  cleuis- 
iagt  that  is  for  having  the  reservoir  ont  of  nac,  and  4,000 
nmlions  for  dirty  water,  that  is  to  say,  water  at  a  point 
below  which  yon  cannot  draw  off  yonr  i-eservoir,  and 
ha  gave  yon  those  figures  at  question  9,5^  By-lho-bye, 
the  second  4,000  is  for  dirty  water  and  for  evaporation. 
This  last  matter  of  evaporation  I  may  get  rid  of 
at  once  by  telling   yon    that  Mr.  ffaivksley  says 
that  from  experiments  tJiat  he  and  his  father  made 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  a  roeorvoir  of  this 
size  the  rainfall  and  the  evaporation  may  be  about 
written  off  one  against  tho  other,  and  bo  I  do  not 
bother  myself  about  evaporation  any  more.  Thern- 
fore  I  take  it  that  those  two  matters — the  4,000  millions 
for  cleamnng  and  the  4,000  millions  for  what  I  call 
dirfy  water — are  matters  which  depend  pretty  mnoh 
upon  tho  ume  (question,  and  that  is,  what  is  the 
ftmonnt  of  soUdB  in  suspension.   Now  Sir  Alexander 
Biimie  himself,  at  Question  9o72.  admits  that  it 
depends  upon  that.    It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps, 
tliat  I  should    first   read  you  that    question  and 
answer  because  it  is  very  sliort.    I  say  to  him : 
**  I  think  I  may  take  it,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
**  tion,  that  that  depends  entirely  upon  tho  amonnt 
*'  of  matter  which  is  in  suspension  in  the  water,"  and 
then  he  says :  "  Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  amount 
*•  of  impnrity  that  has  settled  in  the  water,"  and  then 
of  course  I  show  him  that  that  is  the  same  thing.  Now 
tben  two  questions  below  I  ask  him  this :  "  Hay  I 
**  venture  to  ask  you  what  is  tho  impurity — the  raatt^er 
**  in  Euapension — that  should  be  taken  per  gallon  of 
**  water,'  and  he  says,  and  mark  cfaa'^  IE  you  please, 
because  it  is  ver^  important,  "  I  have  not  gone  into  it 
**  in  that  particular  way."  and  in  the  very  next 
<]neation  he  says  he  has  not.  I  said  "Ton  have  not" 
with  some  astonishment,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  that  was  the  first  thing  to  lean,  he  sayn:  **I 
**  know  that  it  will  exceed  seven  or  eight  grains 
Certainly  per  gallon,"  hn  says,  "  I  know  that,"  Now 
does  he  P   Sit  William  Crookes  tells  yon  that  he  ioes 
)aiaw  to  the  contrary  by  numberless  experiments,  and 
that  Sir  Edward  Frankland  knows  to  the  oontraiy  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  poor  Dr.  Tidy,  who  is  now 
dead,  knew  to  the  contrary  too.    He  says  in  answer 
to  Question  21,685,  that  they  have  never  fonnd  more 
than  one  grain  and  a  half. 

(Sir  John  Doringlon.)  Who    is  that,   Sir  Edward. 
^Vankland  or  Professor  Dewnr  P 
(Mr.  Fember.)  That  is  Sir  William  Crookes,  and  it 
18  so  important,  because  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  I  am 
aaymg  ^nd  going  to  say,  chat  it  is  worth  while  to  turn 
hit.         Question  21,685  he  is  asked,  '*  What  I  was  rather 
"  /uisi^Qg  to  asoertain  from  you  was  if  I  could  see  the 
,/ ^^"fcQ.-tity  of  solid  matter  which  you  have  found  in 
^  0Ana.^leg  of  water  taken  from  the  Thauiea  in  different 
a,  *^^fc^s  of  flood."   He  saya,  "We  have  taken  a  few: 
■^i*"  rSl^"^ftrd  Frankland  has  taken  a  great  many,  and 
T^*"^y       taken  a  great  many."   Then  notice  this, 
'<J^  "^^*^*d.    "Wo  have  never  got  more  thaoi  IJ  grains 
''  ^^5"  ^gallon. — (Q )  Ymi  have  never  got  more  thin  that  P 
*\  ~  """^-*^.)  We  have  never  got  more  than  that  in  the 
^^■•^^  flood."   Then  I  interjected,  as  I  am  perhaps 
^,i,(3P^5*^Mie  to  do,  "  Neither  you,  nor  Tidy,  nor  Frank- 
Bj^^*   and  he  sayi,  "No."   So  that  Sir  Alexander 
if  he  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  finding  out  this 
i,ji^^^^''^ental  tratb,  or  if  he  thought  ho  hod  found  it  out, 
tlK  ^^'^^  fi'e  anda  half  times  wrong,  that  is  all.   He  puts 
^T'^ruonnt  of  impurity  five  and  a  half  times  too  high, 
]i)Ofc.^^^^^adeed  I  am  justified  in  saying  it  is  a  great  oeni 
"  Iv^^     "than  that,  because  ProfesRor  Crookes  eaya,  "  We 
» ^^^r^e  never  got  in  the  worst  flood  more  than  one  and 
tK.^  ^^alf  "  ;  and  five  and  a  half  times  would  be  right  if 
miw::^  ^^ad  been  the  average,  bnt  it  was  not,  it  was  the 

9^^C^  «  only  real  basis  is  what  he  gives  yon  at  qneation 
^b^^^»>  and  that  is  that  iu  a  gener^  w^  you  allow  one* 
^*^%ih  in  i^eervoirs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  haa  token 
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off  a  great  deal  more  thaa  tlie  one-eighth,  bat  let  that 
pass. 

He  also  admits  in  answer  to  Qnestion  9579,  and  this 
is  veiy  funny,  that  it  miriit  require  a  great  deal  more  ' 
than  7  or  8  grains  per  gallon  to  warrant  hi?  deduction 
of  4,000  million  gallons  for  that  purpose.  Here  is  the 
question  which  X  pnt:  "It  may  turn  ont  that  if  I 
"  calculate  the  amonnt  of  gnuns  per  gallon  that  would 
"  bo  neoessary  to  warrant  bo  much  being  taken  off  for 
*'  imparity,  1  might  find  that  the  amount  requisite 

would  be  much  more  than  7  or  8  grains,"  and  he  said, 
"  yon  might" ;  so  that  you  see  he  has  got  a  very  light 
heart  about  this  which  lies  at  tho  basis  of  all  his 
calculations.  Now  I  do  not  think  be  can  have  fully 
considered  the  matter  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
On  the  very  same  pago  he  says  in  answer  to  Questio^i 
9581,  "  two  grains  of  suspended  matter  per  gallon  woald 
"  represent/'  what?  "  a  very  good  filtered  water."  You 
haveeot  men  like  Dr.  Tidj^,  Sir  Edward  Frankland  and 
Sir  William  Crookes  combining  to  say  that  in  tiie  unU- 
tered  water  they  have  nevor  found  mmre  than  1}  grains  at 
the  worst  flood.  What  can  a  man  mean  except  to  show 
that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it  when  he  says 
that  2  grains  per  gallon  is  very  good  filtered  water. 
Then  curiously  enough  In  answer  to  Question  9589, 
when  I  aaid,  "  but  sfail,  1  put  it  to  you  again  becanso 
"  I  need  not  add  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
"  we  will  call  evidence,  that  provided  that  mud, 
"  whatever  its  qnaltty,  be  such  in  amount  that  in 
"  12  years  it  would  only  amount  to  something  like 
"  half 'an- inch  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  35  feet  deep, 
"  would  it  be  necessary  to  clean  that  reservoir  out 
"  every  year  for  tho  pnrpose  of  being  ablo  to  make  the 
"  water  potable  afterwards  in  our  filter  beds  P "  he 
ffa^s, "  not  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  the  water  potable 
"  in  the  filter  beds,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
"  a  rush  of  microbial  growth."  Xou  see  he  admits 
that  it  would  not  be  neoessary  to  clean  out  the 
reservoirs  every  year,  to  make  the  water  potable.  T 
should  have  thon^t  that  the  thing  to  look  at  is  what 
the  condition  of  the  water  is  after  filtration,  whether 
it  is  potable  or  not ;  and  as  to  preventing  microbial 

gruwtn,  that  growth  does  not  necessarily  mean  anything 
armfnl,  because  if  you  recollect  Sir  Edward  Frankland 
told  you  he  had  never  found  a  pathogenic  microbe  in 
the  London  water  filter.  I  asked  him  tho  question 
myself,  and  I  felt  it  woe  perhaps  a  little  andacicua,  and 
that  I  might  sot  an  answer  which  I  did  not  like.  I  am 
also  told  that  ne  said,  or  unfiltered  either.  It  is  possible, 
bnt  at  all  event.?,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  he  never  has 
found  a  pathogenic  germ  in  the  filtered  water  of  London. 
What  more  do  you  wantP  If  the  germa  are  not 
pathogenic,  they  are  harmless,  as  we  have  been  told  by 
the  other  chemists.  But  surely  the  thing  to  look  at  is 
what  ia  the  condition  of  tha  water  after  being  filtered. 
Is  it  potable  P  Sir  Alexander  said  it  is  not  necessary  for 
tho  purpose  of  making  the  water  potablo  that  I  should 
reserve  what  T  do  reserve  for  cleaning  the  reservoirs ; 
then  I  said,  you  do  not  want  a  reserve  for  that  purpose 
at  all.  Now  contrast  with  this  evidence  of  his.  ao  slip- 
shod, and  showing  such  a  blithe  inMnxcUince  about 
the  maLter,  Mr.  Middleton's  oarofolly  made  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  silt,  and  its  quantity  and  behaviour  and  the 
resulting  bottom  film,  for  film  it  is,  which  he  gave 
you.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it  to  yon,  bnt  I  jnst 
call  your  attention  to  it.  It  begins  with  a  series  of 
qaestions  asked  by  the  gallant  general  beginning 
with  Question  14,359,  audthenhe  goes  carefully  throngh, 
OS  I  say,  the  condition  of  the  silt,  the  amount  of  (the 
silt,  how  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  its  general  behaviour, 
and  tho  mere  film  that  is  found  at  last.  The  evidence 
of  conrso  would  take  too  long  to  read,  bnt  it  is 
contained  between  Qnestion  14,359  and  Question  14  374 
inclnsive.  1  further  gave  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  the 
instance  of  the  West  Middlesex  reservoir  that  had  been 
in  continnous  use  fbr  18  years,  and  of  course  I  should 
not  have  done  it.  if  I  did  not  know  that  the  instance 
was  going  to  be  proved.  1  pnt  it  to  him  that  it  was 
then  cleaned  and  that  6  inches  of  mud  was  fonud  at  the 
bottom  after  18  years,  and  the  water  had  been  good  all 
the  time  with  no  complaint  made  about  it,  and  I  also 
pnt  to  him  that  that  reservoir  was  further  down  the 
river  than  the  Staines  reservoir  wonld  be  and  therefore 
would  hare  a  great  deal  more  chance  of  having  to  take 
in  initial  impurities.  Mr.  Middlctcn  aubseqnently  save 
you  four  instances  of  reservoirs  on  the  Thames  that  had 
been  cleaned  after  19  years,  after  18  years,  after 
12  years,  and  after  23  years  respectively,  and  mind  you 
they  were  no  guide  for  ours,  for  thuy  were  small 
reservoirs  frequently  filled  uid  emptied,  whereas  oars 
would  not  be  mled  oertainly.  on  an  average,  once  a  year 
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Mr.      because  of  coarse  they  would  only  be  called  into 
PffM&M*.    reqniBition  as  they  were  wanted  in  the  dry  weatiier. 
—         Similarly  Mr.  Herrey  deararibed  that  6  acre  reservoir 
21BUr.'99.  for  West  Hiddlesex,  which  was  cleaned  ont  after 
— 30  years,  in  which  there  were  7  inches  of  mad  found  at 
&e  bottom,  and  he  said  how  the  reservoir  was  going 
constantly  through  the  process  of  filling  and  renlling 
all  the  time.   I  should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  be 
careless  about  the  evidence,  but  I  want  to  get  through 
as  qnickly  as  I  can»  and  you  will  find  the  reference  to 
it  at  question  26,186  in  Mr.  Hervey's  evidence.  Now, 
lastly,  there  comes  Mr.  Hack's  instence,  and  I  am  very 
desirous  that  Mr.  Hack's  instance  should  iiqt  be  mis- 
construed.   That  was  the  instanoe  of  a  reservoir  which 
was  one  of  four,  and  he  said,  if  yon  reoellect,  "  I  do  not 
"  draw  it  down  to  nearer  than  4  feet  of  the  bottom." 

{Ghavmam^  Yes,  that  was  so. 

(Jfr.  Pem&er.)  Of  coarse  I  knew  there  was  aomethinf; 
peculiar  about  that  reservoir,  and  therefore  I  was  very 
uxioua  that  hi3  tuoswer  should  not  be  misconstmed, 
and  that  it  should  not  tell  therefore,  as  ic  were,  a^;aiDst 
tile  evidence  I  had  been  giving  snfostantively  in  the 
meantime.  What  was  that  reservoir?  It  was  one  of 
four,  and  it  was  the  maid-of-all-work  for  these  four 
reaervoiru.  It  did  all  the  dirty  work.  Tt  was  the  slut, 
the  slattern ;  and  it  was  filled  and  refilled  constantly 
during  the  year,  and  it  was  the  6rst  of  the  four  reser- 
voirs, so  that  it  got  all  the  subsidence  of  the  worst 
water.  Mr.  Hack  told  me  at  question  29,214  that  it  was 
filled  and  refilled  between  30  and  40  times  in  the  year. 
Kow  I  was  anxious,  as  I  say,  that  the  evidence  should 
compare  that  with  our  great  Thames  reservoirs,  which 
as  I  say  will  be  filled  to  supply  the  oaeual  wants  of 
abnormal  years  in  a  great  measnre,  and  which  certainly 
would  not  be  filled  on  an  average  more  than  once  a 
year,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  I  do  not  mind  saying,  has 
sold  me  since,  that  althou^  he  said  once  a  year  thej 
would  not  be  as  a  matter  of  fact  filled  anything  like 
onoe  a  year.  But  of  coai-se  with  Sir  George  Bruce 
sitting  at  year  right  band  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is 
a  statement  on  my  part  which  yoa  can  easily  test. 
Kow  Mr.  Hunter  confirms  the  allowance  of  10  per  cent, 
not  be  misconstrued,  and  joa  could  not  for  a  moment 
for  evaporation  and  bottom  water  in  answer  to 
question  19,948  and  Mr.  Hawksley  does  the  same 
thing  in  answer  to  question  20,776 — and  recollect 
that  Mr.  Hawksley's  experience  as  lieutenant  to 
his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  must 
have  been  very  large  indeed.  Now  there  is  another 
thing  you  must  l>e»r  in  mind  which  is  no  doubt 
A.  B.  0.  to  an  engineer,  bat  is  not  A.  B.  C.  to  persons 
like  myself  at  all  events,  and  that  is  that  these  Thames 
reservoirs  of  ours  are  ver^  different  ftrom  the  ordinary 
impounding  reservoir  which  is  made  as  you  know  by 
raising  a  very  high  dam  at  one  end,  and  letting  the 
tiling  slowly  tail  oiT  to  nothing  at  the  further  end,  and 
slowly  tail  ofi*  to  nothing  on  sloping  sides.  There  of 
course  the  process  is  a  deposit  of  silt  all  over  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir,  and  all  over  the  sides  of  the  reservoir, 
because  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  in  such  a  case  as 
that  is  bottom  and  sides  both  in  one,  whereas  with  ns, 
with  onr  reservoirs  constructed  with  practically  straight 
sides,  the  silt  goes  right  away  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
does  not  affect  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  reservoir 
up  to  the  top  water  level,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  impounding  reservoir.  Our  first  charge 
then  against  Sir  Alexander  Biunie  is  that  he  has 
largely  exaggerated  the  gross  storage.  Now  taking 
the  difference  of  28,000  million  gallons  as  against  the 
21,725  million  ^llona  to  be  6,275  million  ^tlhms  or  in 
tiie  other  year  m  estimate  10,  whioh  is  27,134  million 
gallmis  against  20,000  millions,  but  taking  the  difference 
to  be  6,875  million  gallcms — and  it  is  so —  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  arithmetic,  at  Sir  Alexander  Binnies  own 
chosen  price  of  S50L  per  million  gallons,  that  !<)  at  once 
a  difference  between  the  two  estimates  of  2,196,250/., 
and  that  on  the  first  item  namely  the  amount  of  storage 
required.  If  we  are  right,  and  it  is  the  contention  of 
all  our  engineers  that  we  are,  he  has  taken  28,000 
millions  against  our  21,725  millions.  I  say  the  differ- 
ence between  those  is  6,275  millions.  Now  take  it  at 
Sir  Alexander  Binnio's  own  price  of  360i.  for  the  million 
gallons,  that  is  a  difference  at  once  of  2,196,250!. 

Now  for  the  next  item  of  difference.  The  next  great 
item  of  difference  is  the  reservoir  cost  per  million 
gallons.  His.  as  you  see,  if  you  look  at  that  table 
which  is  side  by  side  with  our  estimate  9,  is  S50I.  per 
million  gallons,  and  ours  is  2121.  That  is  a  difference 
of  1381.  per  million  gall(nis.  It  is  veiy  simple.  That 
wozkaoatatasombf  2,878,6741.  That  is  tiie  second 


moon  difference.  Addin^that  to  the  previons  2,196,2502., 
which  is  the  difference  in  the  reservoir  space,  yon  gert 
the  full  difference  between  our  figures  and  ids,  wiiioh  ia. 
5,074,792!.  I  have  already  analysed  and  explained  the 
first  of  the  two  oonstitoents  of  difference,  namely,  the 
gross  storage,  and  now  to  deal  with  the  price  per 
million  gallons.  It  is  necessary  iii  order  completely  to 
understand  this  question  to  go  back  to  the  estimatea 
for  the  185^  million  gallons  common  to  both  the 
schemes.  ^  Yoa  will  see  that  in  his  estimate  for  the 
185}  million  gallons,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  reserviors  for  that  amount  at  380£.  per 
million  gallons.  I  need  not  take  you  back  to  it.  xou 
will  remember  that,  I  daresay. 

{Chaiflimn.)  I  remember  it  perfectly. 

(Mr.  Pemier.)  'Fh&t  was  done  in  a  veiy  simple  and 
roogh  way,  by  dividing  the  million  and  a  quarter  of 
the  Dtaines  scheme  by  the  3,284  million  gallons  which 
was  the  coat  of  the  authorised  Staines  reservoirs,  that 
is  to  say,  dividing  it  by  its  contents.  That  he  bajb  he 
did  at  question  14,977.  But,  mind  you,  that  \\  million 
contained  many  things  besides  mere  reservoir  con- 
stmction,  snob  as  womd  be  all  that  onr  farther  instal- 
ments would  necessitate,  as  Mr.  Middleton  pointed  out 
later  on  in  his  evidence,  and  if  yoa  want  the  reference 
to  that  it  is  at  question  14,379.  But  now,  jast  to  show 
what  the  things  were  that  were  indnded  in  that 
380Z.  per  million  gallons  whioh  is  what  the  aom 
works  out  at,  there  is  first  of  all  the  item  of  the 
aqnednct.  Our  Staines  aqueduct,  as  Mr.  Middleton 
told  you  at  qnestian  14,991,  is  capable  of  carrying 
90  million  galfous  a  day,  and  in  Su*  Alenuider  Binnie*s 
estimate,  of  coarse,  it  only  figures  at  the  35  million 

SallonB,  for  that  is  what  he  told  you  at  question  14,985. 
[o  said  for  35  million  mllons  a  day  they  are  obliged 
to  have  a  stoia^  of  3,284  million  gaUons.  Bnt,  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  36  million  gallons  a  day  that 
that  aqnednct  of  ours  can  supply,  but  90  million  ^llona 
a  day,  and  even  that  is  not  ^1,  because,  forgive  me  for 
just  sa^ng  what  I  am  rather  afraid  is  not  on  the  evidence, 
but  which  still  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  am  quite  anre 
yon  will  pardon  mo  for  adding  it,  the  first  two  iniles 
of  that  aqueduct  from  the  pumping  station,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  Thames,  will  carry  150  gallons  a  day. 

{Sir  Jokn  DoringUm.)  That  is  to  the  reservoirs  P 

(Mr.  PenjJer.)  To  the  reservoirs,  that  two  miles,  be- 
cause that  is  in  excess  of  the  100  million  gallons  which 
is  the  maximum  that  under  the  Staines  Act  we  are 
allowed  to  take  ont  of  the  Biver  Thames  in  one  day. 
Now,  the  last  seven  miles  from  the  reservoir  on  to  the 
ordinary  main  carry  the  9U  million  gallons  of  which  I 
spoke,  and  both  those  fignres  must  be  compared,  yon 
see,  careftally,  before  yoa  oonsider  what  tiie  real  cost 
per  million  g^allons  for  capacity  of  that  Staines  reser- 
voir aoheme  is,  and  what  the  cost  therefore  per  million 
gallons  was— ryou  must  compare  that  and  contrast  it 
with  the  100  million  gallons  to  which  we  were  limited 
in  taking  water  out  of  the  Thames  and  the  35  million 
gallons—liable  to  be  made  45  in  emergency — to  whicn 
we  were  limited  when  we  came  before  Parliament  in 
each  case.  I  therefore  put  it  in  this  way.  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie 's  evidence  only  figures  with  regard  to 
the  seven  miles  of  Our  aqueduct  for  less  than  half  the 
amount  which  it  really  could  carry  and  with  regard  to 
the  two  miles  from  the  pumping  stotionto  the  reservoir 
itself  he  is  60  per  cent.  out.  Put  it  in  this  way.  If  we 
had  known  that  Parliament  was  going  to  limit  na  to 
35  million  gallons  a  day  for  the  ordinary  supply  from 
the  Staines  reservoir,  we  should  have  estimated  for  an 
aqnednct  less  than  half  of  the  actual  size  and  cost. 
Then  besides  that  also  if  we  had  tiiought  that  Parlia- 
ment was  going  to  limit  us  to  100  million  gallons  a  day 
maximum  pumping  from  the  Thames,  we  should  not 
have  put  an  aqneduob  in  from  the  Thames  to  the 
reservoir  which  would  have  carried  150  millions,  but 
we  of  course  could  not  see  that  till  we  got  before 
Parliament.  If  yon  wanted,  therefore,  to  lake  the  costs 
of  future  reservoirs,  and  to  jfet  those  by  comparison 
with  what  the  Staines  reservoir  cost  per  million  gallons 
you  ought  to  take  not  what  the  Staines  is  limited  by 
Parliament  to  do,  but  what  the  Staines  could  do  if 
there  were  no  parliamentary  limitations  put  upon  it. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  clear.    That  is  the 

freat  vice  underlying  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  Z&Hl.  and 
Wl-  per  million  gallons. 

Another  great  saving,  and  a  very  considerable  one,  is 
in  the  absence  of  what  are  called  feathers  or  cross 
banks.  We  have  got  that  in  the  Stainea  Scheme  aa  it 
is  now  anthorised  for  that  one  set  of  reservoirs,  bat  we 
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sbftll  not  hare  iti  in  the  others,  and  that  is  what  the 
engineer  tell  yon  is  a  very  great  MTing  in  cost  indeed. 
Bc^e  that,  we  also  bought  enough  Icuia  at  the  time  we 
vera  baying  itr— I  think  with  a  very  proper  prodonc^— 
for  four  aqnedaots  instead  of  one,  and  we  were  told  that 
a  very  great  saring  in  consequence  will  ultimately  be 
oansed  by  the  bnylng  of  that  land,  although  a  very 
considerable  expense  at  the  moment  was  pat  upon  the 
existing  Staines  scheme  by  that. 

{Chairman.)  That  is  new  to  me,  Ur.  Fembw,  at 
present.  Is  ^a,t  in  evidence  P 

(Jfr.  Pomitfr.)  I  will  tell  you  where  to  find  it.   It  is 
qaestion  19,430. 

(Chairman.)  Hore  land  bought  for  Staines  you  say 
than  yoii  wanted, 

(if)-.  Pembvr.)  YeB,  for  the  aqueduct.   There  it  is — I 
knew  I  could  not  make  such  a  mistake  as  that.  It 
ia  at  question  19,430.   He  is  asked  *'Can  you  give 
"  amy  explanation  of  this  as  yon  go  on" — that  ia 
of  the  difference  in  prioe — "  (A.)  I  have  given  the 
"  oxphmation  to  yon  already,  my  Lord,  that  these  are 
figures  taken  mnn  our  own  estimates,  and  that  the 
"  reason  of  the  difference  first  of  all  is,  that  in  future 
"  reservoirs,  we  shall  take  away  the  mid-feather  bank 
"  whioh  means  a  cost  of  a  lu^e  amonnt,  that  our 
*'  aqnedncts  are  made  for  a  ve^  much  lar^r  capacity 
*'  than  the  amount  we  are  allowed  to  withdraw" — 
which  is  what  I  have  been  saying — "  and  that  the  land 
"  is  obtained  for  four  aqueducts  instead  of  one.  All 
"  these  matters,  of  course,  reduce  the  cost  of  future 
"  reservoirs  very  considerably."   Then  there  is  also 
the  present  pumping  machinery  becaase  we  did  not 
know  we  were  going  to  be  limited  to  100  million 
gallons  a  day  intake,  nor  did  wo  know  wo  were  going 
to  be  limited  to  the  35  million  gallons   a  d^ 
distrilmtion,  and  as  he  tells  you  at  qaestion  ]9t441, 
our  inresent    pumping  machinery  is  consequently 
largely  in  oxoess;  wd  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
60  per  cent,  in  excess   of  what  Kirliaaient  will 
allow  UB  to  do.    So  that  there  is  uiother  important 
matter,  and  here  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  a 
reference  to  the  estimate  becaase  this  is  also  a  little 
tact,  as  I  said  about  the  firas  two  miles  of  the  aqueduct^ 
which  I  gained  from  subsequent  conversation  with  the 
engineers,  but  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me,  and  think 
I  hB.ve  no  bad  motive  in  telling  yon.   The  pumping 
mains  which  are  of  steel  are  six  feet  four  inches,  and 
again  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  present  requirements, 
and  they  were  very  expensive.    But,  to  out  the  whole 
thing  short,  both  Mi-.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Middleton  say 
that  for  mere  oonatmotion  of  rosorroirs — I  mean,  ay 
mere  construotion  of  reservoirs,  reservoirs  without  any 
of  the  adjuncts  such  as  we  have  been  talking  about — 
that  they  start  their  estimates  with  the  actual  contract 
figure  for  the  Staines  reservoir,  which,  of  course,  is 
done  by  separate  contract  as  apart  from  the  aqueducts 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  those  oontraots,  they 
told  you  distfaiotly,  work«L  oat  at  155Z.  per  million 
gsllons.   TSavr  when  they  oome  to  apply  this  1551.  per 
million  gallons  to  the  cost  of  t^  works  th^  are  gomg 
to  do  under  these  estimates  for  the  porpose  of  bringing 
the  supply  up  to  300  million  gallons  they  add,  of  coarse, 
to  the  15SL  again,  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
actual  cost  becaase — they  know  the  cost  of  these  things 
as  well  as  they  know  the  cost  of  the  constmction  of  Ihe 
reservoirs — ^various  other  items  for  aqaeducts,  for 
mains,  for  pumping  machinery,  and  so  forth,  all  those 
that  I  have  been  explaining  to  you  with  regard  to  tho 
other  part  of  the  Staines  scheme.    Now  let  as  take  an 
example  to  show  in  the  result  of  their  doing  it.    Let  us 
turn  to  Mr.  Middleton's  estimate  1,  put  in  at  question 
17,  t65.    Those  are  the  conditions  of  1893.    You  will 
find  that  Mr.  Middleton  there  takes  the  total  capacity 
of  4,373  million  gallons  at  3001.  per  million  gallons, 
showing  you  that  he  pats  a  great  deal  mare  on  the  top 
of  that  1651.  per  milhon  g^ons  for  mere  reservoir  con- 
struction.   All  tho  difference  between  1551.  and  3002., 
namely,  145Z.  per  million  gallons  of  course  he  tells  you 
— and  it  is  obvious — is  added,  because  he  has  taken 
into  conbideration  the  coat  of  the  aqueducts,  the  ooet 
of  pumping  machinery,  and  other  matters  which  are 
therein  included. 

Kowat  this  point  I  think  it  is  worth  while  just  to  sajy 
that  Mr.  Middleton  was  asked  how  he  accounted  for  his 
e»timate8  in  the  main  being  below  Messrs.  Hunter's  and 
Fraser's.  He  was  asked  that  at  question  19,442  and 
there  he  gives  an  answer  which  I  should  like  you  to 
bear  in  mind.  The  question  is  asked  by  Mr.  mlfour 
Browne.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  turn  to  it,  but  his 
Miawer,   boiled  down,  ia  this  9  He   says  at  once. 


"  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Fraser  went  in  for  reservoirs  Mr. 
*'  which  differed  essentially  in  their  constmotioa  AnAar. 
*'  from  what  Mr.  Hunter  and  I  are  going  to  make      ■  ■  ■ 
**  at  Staines  now.    They  went  in  for  deeply-cut  21Mar.'99 

reservoirs  to  be  supplied  by  gravitation  ;  but  when  " 
"  we  CAme  to  look  into  the  thing  we  found  it  was  so 
"  wastefal  a  plan  that  it  absolutely  involved  a  loss  of 
"  400,000!.  on  the  present  Staines  scheme."  Now, 
that  400,0001.  would  work  out,  and  I  have  just  done 
the  anthmetic,  at  something  like  1142.  per  million 
gallons  of  absolute  loss.  But  to  recur  to  Mr.  Middletoa's 
own  estimates  I  say  that  his  estimate  1  for  185i  million 
gallons  gave  3001.  per  million  gallons.  For  the  sub- 
seqnent  quantities  of  course  it  is  less.  You  will  notice 
that  on  Estimate  1  it  is  3002.  as  I  told  yoa,  and  if  you 
turn  to  Estimate  2,  which  shows  the  conditions  of  1898, 
yon  will  find  that  it  is  less.  He  gives  it  to  you  there, 
not  at  3001.  but  at  204^. ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  why, 
because,  of  course,  I  am  bound  to  defend  his  estimates 
at  all  points. 

That  pnaaled  some  of  his  hmrers,  and  I  confess  it 
puKsled  me,  but  kindly  note  the  difference  between 
estimate  I  and  estimate  2.  The  one  was  handed  in 
at  question  17,465  and  the  other  at  question  17,549. 
The  great  difference  there,  if  you  will  kindly  look 
at  it,  is  in  storage.  The  storage  has  jumped  from 
5,239  million  millons,  which  is  the  storage  in  estimate  1 
under  the  conditions  of  1893,  to  13,719  million  gallons, 
which  are  the  conditions  of  1898  in  Estimate  2.  But 
no  new  works  such  as  pumping  machinery  or  aqueducts 
are  added  to  that  Estimate  2.  The  addition  is  entirely 
that  of  the  construction  of  reservoirs.  All  you  have 
therefore  to  do  to  make  1  into  %  and  to  fit  your 
conditions  to  the  conditions  of  1898  instead  of  1893  is 
to  add  that  8,480  million  gallons  of  storage,  and  you 
will  find  if  you  multiply  that  by  the  1551.  of  the  Staines 
reservoir  contract  price,  it  works  out  at  something 
over  1,814,0001.  Kow,  if  you  add  that  1,314.0002.  to 
the  reservoir  cost  in  Estimate  1  you  will  find  that  it 
comes  to  the  reservoir  cost  in  Estimate  2  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  reservoir  cost  in  2  being  2,600,0002.,  and 
the  reservoir  cost  in  1  being  1.311,OOv2. ;  and  so  U  vou 
add  1,314,0002.  to  1,311,0002.  you  get  it  as  nearly  as 
possible — in  fact,  I  suppose  it  is  tho  same  figure  of 
2,625,0002.  of  storage  in  Estimate  2.  Now  that  shows, 
you  see,  that  you  have  got  an  abundant  explanation  of 
why  it  is  in  his  various  estimates  the  cost  per  million 
gallons  of  water  to  be  obtained  difFcrs,  why  it  is  some- 
times 3002.,  sometimes  2042.,  and  presently  you  will 
find  when  I  oome  to  Escimate  9  a  third  figure  which 
is  2122.,  and  I  will  explain  that  in  a  moment.  I  proceed 
to  do  that  now. 

If  you  will  kindly  turn  to  the  figures  for  the  larger 
supply,  namely,  9  and  10  of  Mr.  Middleton's  Tables, 
which  you*  will  find  were  handed  in  at  questions  17,606 
and  17,652,  you  will  find,  as  I  say,  that  yon  have  got 
there  the  cost  as  212Z.  per  million  gallons.  That  was 
pnzsle  number  two.  I  did  not  see  it  myself  at  first, 
bat  Mr.  Middleton  enlained  it  to  me.  Why,  somebody 
asked.  I  think,  shoojul  it  be  more  than  the  2042.  per 
million  gallons  of  Estimate  2  P  Mr.  Middleton's  answer 
is  complete  in  the  matter.  It  is  because  the  storage 
of  Estimate  2,  in  conseqaence  of  the  conditions  of  1898, 
had  to  be  made  abnormally  large  in  proportion  to 
its  pumping  machinery,  and  as  T  have  already  told 
you  that  difference,  which  is  8,480  million  gallons, 
caused  by  the  difference  of  conditions  between  1893 
and  1898,  made  a  difference  of  1,300,000!.,  at  1662. 
per  million  gallons.  Therefore,  the  storage  of  185} 
million  gallons  in  relation  to  the  pumping  of  1893, 
boars  one  particular  relation  to  the  storage  for  the 
same  amount  of  million  gallons  under  the  conditions  of 
1898 ;  and  that  relation  is  represented  l^  the  difference 
between  3002.  per  million  gallons  and  2042. ;  but  when 
you  go  to  the  300  million  gallons  in  Estimate  9,  the 
factors  of  relation  between  storage  and  pumping  and  • 
machinery  alter  once  more,  because  the  pumping 
machinery,  the  mains,  and  the  aqueducts  for 
Estimate  9,  have  to  bo  on  a  larger  scsle  .than  they 
had  to  be  for  Estimate  1,  although  they  have  not  to 
be  on  a  ie/egeir  scale  for  Estimate  2,  because  you  are 
going  now  to  provide  for  300  million  gallons  a  day  as 
part  of  your  general  water  supply.  Therefore,  of 
course,  you  expect  to  find  that  yoa  must  make  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  1552.  per  million  gallons 
for  mere  reservoir  cost.  Stil)  their  increase  is  not 
proportionately  as  great  as  the  increase  in  ;the  amount 
of  stoi-age,  and  I  will  tell  you  why;  because,  as  has 
been  told  you  by  two  or  three  engineers,  and  my  dull 
brain  has  never  taken  in  the  reason  wh^,  but  I  am 
boond  to  accept  it,  because  as  tb^  all  admit  and  assiune 
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Mr.  it  from  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  downwards,  the  amoant 
Pember.    of  storaKe  increases  in  a  very  high  ratio  of  its  own,  the 

  higher  the  amount  which  you  wish  to  supply.   Why  I 

SlMar.'99.  do  not  know;  I  have  had  curres  and  diagrams  and 
— —  heaven  knows  what  put  before  me,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,  and  it  is  no  use  my  trying  to,  bat  still  I  take 
it  to  be  the  fact  that  it  iB  so.  Therefore,  when  yon 
come  to  Estimate  9  yon  find  that  the  proportion  of 
storage,  which  is  the  cheapest  thin^i^,  is  muoh  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  pumping  machinery  and  all  ue 
rest  of  it  in  Estimate  9  than  it  is  in  Estimate  1. 
It  is  larger  in  Estimate  2  than  it  is  in  Estimate  1. 
Therefore  you  get  a  difference  botween  Estimate  2  and 
Estimate  9  in  favour  of  Estimate  9  and  a  diff^resoe 
between  Estimate  1  and  Estimate  9  in  favour  of 
Estimate  9  ^$ain,  tho  great  increase,  therefore,  is  in 
the  work  that  is  done  at  1552.  per  million  gallons,  and 
that  pails  the  300Z.  per  million  gallons  of  the  lower 
amount,  namely,  the  185^  million  gallons  in  Estimate  1 
down  to  the  212  million  gallons  of  Estimate  9.  If  yon 
care  to  work  out  tho  Bgures.  you  will  find  that  the 
difference  of  storage  between  Edumatc  1  and  Estimate  9 
is  16,^6  millions,  and  the  estimated  difference  of  cost 
similarly  for  construction  work  is  3,110,2081.,  and  if 
you  divide  that  3.110,208;.  by  16,486  millions  of  the 
difference  of  sterile,  yon  get  as  nearly  as  possible  1901. 
per  million  gallons  for  the  new  works.  Now,  what  does 
that  show  P  That  shows  that  there  is  352.  per  million 
gallons  in  the  calcnlation  with  the  1902.,  in  addition  to 
the  1551.  for  more  reservoir  work.  And  that  35f.  per 
million  g^lons  on  the  whole  16,486  millloca  of  the 
difference  of  storage,  gives  a  total  (I  have  multiplied 
the  figure)  of  577 ,010^,  showing  that  in  the  estimate 
there  is  that  large  amoant  of  over  half  a  million  allowed 
for  the  items  mentioned  by  Mr.  Middleton,  the  aque- 
ducts, pumping  machinery,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  it 
is  not  tne  same  mere  addition  that  it  was  in  Estimate  2 
ns  against  Estimate  1  of  the  storage  capacity  alone. 
When  you  come  to  compare  Estimate  9  with  Estimate  10, 
Estimnte  10  being,  of  coarse,  Estimato  9  turned  into  the 
conditions  of  the  year  1898,  then  yon  do  find  the  same 
sort  of  relation  between  Estimate  9  and  Estimate  10 
that  you  find  between  Estimate  1  and  Estimate  2,  at 
least  you  ought  to. 

(Sir  John  Dm-inglon.)  Whoro  is  Estimate  10  P 

{iir.  Pember.)  It  was  handed  in  at  question  17,652. 
TSow,  I  want  jnat  to  test  Mr.  Middleton.  and  see 
wheljier  or  not  he  can  be  oaagfat  ont.  I  know  he 
cannot,  bat,  however,  lot  as  see.   I  say  there  onght  to 

bo  something  like  the  same  relation  between  Estimato9 
and  Estimate  10  that  there  was  between  Estimate  1 
and  Estimate  2.  Let  ns  see  if  there  is.  The  storage 
in  Estimate  10  is  30,468  million  gallons.  The  storage 
in  Estimate  9,  as  wo  have  heard  before,  was  21,725 
million  gallons,  the  difference  is  8.743  million  gallons. 
Now,  the  cost  of  the  works  in  Bstimata  10  is  5,778,310i. ; 
the  cost  of  the  works  in  Estimate  9  is  4,42!1,108Z.,  a 
difTcreucj  of  1,356,202Z.  Now.  let  ns  see  how  that 
works  out.  Dividing  that  1,:^56,202I.  by  8,743,  you  get 
1551.  per  million  gallons.  Now,  I  say  that  shows  that 
unless  Mr.  Middleton  has  been  a  good  deal  more 
canning  and  wicked  than  I  think  it  is  possible  for  the 
ordinary  oagineer  to  be,  the  concordances  Iwtween 
tho  estimates  of  1  and  2  and  9  and  10  mutually  confirm 
each  oi-her,  and  show  that  they  are  composed  on  a 
perfectly  intelligible  and  perfectly  harmonious  basis, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  great  feather  in  Mr.  Middleton's 
cap. 

Now,  so  far,  my  Lord,  I  have  dealt  with  tho  two  great 
items  of  difference  between  Bir  Alexander  Binnie  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  namely,  reservoir  space  and  cost  per 
million  gallons.  They  represent  together  a  sum  of 
5,074,792i.  out  of  a  total  difference  between  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie's  estimate  for  tho  same  amonnt  and 
Mr.  Middleton's.  Then  jnst  let  me  tell  yon  what  the 
total  difference  was  between  tho  15,689,000i.  of  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie,  leaving  out  the  odd  figures,  and 
the  8,410,2641.  of  Mr.  Middleton,  which  was  7,179,0001. 
as  Itoldyou.  These  two  first  items  figure  for5,074,000i. 
Now  I  have  got  to  find  out  where  the  remaining  two 
millions  of  difl'orence  comes  in,  bccaose  that  is  what 
there  is  as  nearly  as  possible  between  fivo  millions  and 
seven  millions.  I  n&vo  got  to  find  whoro  that  two 
millions  of  difference  comes  in.  It  is  easily  occonnfeed 
for,  and  I  hope  with  perfect  satisfaction  fbr  the  Thames 
Hchcme.  Ju»t  let  us  see  what  it  ia.  Take  pumping  to 
store.  I  still  keep  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  estimate  D, 
handed  in  at  question  9321.  Let  us  see  what  he  has 
char|;ed  thero.  I  take  him  first.  Sir  Aiexaudw 
Biniu«  debits  the  snheme  with  227(0402.  for  pamping 


to  store.  Now  how  does  he  get  that  ?  He  tells  ns 
that  in  the  year  1893,  we  shoald  have  pumped  to 
store  16,205  million  gallons,  and  he  further  says  that 
at  the  end  of  that  year  and  the  beginning  of  1894,  we 
should  have  had  to  have  oar  reservoirs  full,  and  we 
should  have  had  to  pump  for  the  noxt  year,  1894, 
14,068^000  or  •  total  of  30,273  million  gallons.  That 
is  his  total  thftt  he  puts  in  his  estimate  D,  actual 
pumping  in  1893,  pumping  to  fiill  reservoirs  in  the 
beginning  of  1894,  30,2^3  millions.  Now  what  does 
he  doP  He  pats  that  down  at  so  much  per  million 
gallons  and  capitalises  that.  Having  found  out  what 
we  should  have  to  pump  in  1893  and  also  pumped  it 
ready  for  1894.  after  the  depletion  of  1893,  the  worst 
year  he  could  have  taken  at  ttiat  time  recollect,  because 
1898  was  not  invented  when  he  gave  that  evidence  (he 
gave  that  evidence  at  tho  beginning  of  1898) ;  what 
does  he  do  P  He  takes  the  worst  year  known,  aud  then 
capitalises  the  pumping  in  the  worst  year  known,  at  so 
much  a  gallon  for  30  years,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  pumping  for  every  year  is  to  be  as  arduous  as 
1893,  which  we  know  is  not  tmo.  That  is  manifestly 
wrong,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  the  years  are 
not  going  to  be  like  1893,  the  worst  year  known, 
ac(K>rding  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  evidence.  As  I 
say,  it  is  better  and  &irer  to  do  what  Mr.  Middleton 
has  done  in  his  table,  that  is,  to  see  what  would  be 
aocually  pumped  from  year  to  year  so  far  as  yon 
can  anticipote  the  seasons,  and  that  he  does  in  his 
famous  table,  to  which  I  will  refer  yon  a  little  later,  iu 
which  he  takes  15  years,  if  you  recollect,  and  says 
what,  under  the  conditions  of  these  varions  years,  the 
pumping  would  have  been,  and  projects  that  into  the 
future,  and  says  the  next  15  years  (of  course  i:  is  an 
estimate)  will  be  like  the  last  15,  and  although  as  to 
every  yeor  he  may  not  be  right  because  he  may  have 
got  a  dry  year  contrasted  with  a  wet  year,  yet,  in  the 
long  run,  15  will  lie  properly  contrasted,  taken  in  the 
mass,  and  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

He  says,  X  therefore  take  it  as  far  as  I  can  see,  looking 
into  the  future,  what  will  be  the  actual  pumping  from 
year  to  year,  and  I  then  average  it.  and  that  is  ^at  he 
does.  Now  let  us  see  what  he  brings  this  ont  at.  He 
brings  out  his  pumping  to  store  at  101,000!.  against 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  ^^.OOOZ.  I  am  boand  to  say 
that  although  he  does  that  in  his  Estimate  9 — and  ho 
did  it  fbr  a  reason,  which  I  will  say  something  about  a 
little  later  on,  but  which  dues  not  conviiiee  me — I  am 
boand  to  say  that  if  you  look  at  tlw  thing  finally  that  is 
the  host  way.  Ho  does  not  deal  with  it  in  perpetuity. 
I  think  tho  best  way  would  havu  been  that  n£err^  to 
in  his  note  to  Estimate  10,  in  which  he  says,  "if  the 
"  pumping  charges  are  capitalised  at  3  per  cent,  and 
"  reduced  to  present  value,  a  sum  approaching;  to 
*'  2.908.000!.  must  be  substituted  for  the  other  items, 
"  which  are  2,173,000!."  Now,  for  the  moment, 
however,  let  us  bo  content  with  the  assertion 
that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  method  of  assuming 
the  worst  ycwr  for  ever  is  wrong.  That  is  enough 
for  my  present  purpose  at  the  moment,  always  re- 
membering this  to  bear  me  out  iu  that,  that  your 
storage  of  courso  is  provided  to  meet  all  years — the 
worst  amongst  the  others.  Therefore  tho  choi^n  is 
jterpetual  and  the  charge  is  uniform  in  all  years.  So 
with  pamping  machiuery.  It  must  be  ready  for  all 
years  even  the  worst,  aad  therefore  that  is  a  perpetual 
charge^  and  it  is  unitbrm  in  all  years,  but  the  use  you 
make  of  this  machinefy  whether,  it  is  pumping  to  store 
or  whether  it  is  pumping  to  supply,  difliov  with  the 
seasons,  and  that  is  where  the  aso  of  Mr.  Slid^eton's 
Table  7  which  makes  that  compsrison  of  periods  of  15 
year^,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  you  will  find 
was  handed  in  at  question  17,622,  comes  in  so  useAil. 
Pumping  to  store  is  a  comparatively  small  item. 

Now.  for  pumping  to  supply  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  is 
clearly  wrong  again.  What  he  does  there  is  diffprcnt 
from  what  he  had  done  about  the  storing,  but  ii  ib 
equally  wrong.  Just  turn  to  his  estimate  and  see  what 
he  a&ya.  Distributing  1 70  million  gallons  per  day,  namely, 
62.050  million  galtons  in  the  year,  1  sanpose  that  means* 
at  21.  \0a.  per  million  gallons  capitalised  at  30  years — just 
think  what  that  means.  That  pre-supposes  that  the  whole 
oi  the  17D  miUitm  gallons  a  day,  whtoh  is  the  difference 
between  300  million  gallons,  the  total  supply,  and  the 
130  million  gallons,  i^ich  we  teke  for  our  own  purpose 
here,  as  being  the  present  supply— that  pre-supposes  that 
the  Mhole  of  the  170  millioa  gallons  is  going  to  begin  to 
he  pumped  on  the  first  day  that  the  works  are  T&taj  and 
is  going  to  be  pumped  ia  its  entirety  for  the  whtde  15  or 
16  years  over  whioh  the  period  extends.  It  is  more  than 
^at|  it  is  36  years  over  which  the  period  extends. 
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Vow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sapposing  that  our  works 
xrm  rMd^  at  any  partionlar  period,  it  would  be  nil  over 
tbi  ISO  million  ^ulons  in  1900,  and  it  will  rise  gradoallj 
until  it  naobes  the  300  million  gallons  in  1935  because 
if  yon  recollect  Estimate  9  tides  yon  over  from  1900, 
irhen  it  wonld  be  begnn,  till  1935,  when  the  con- 
snmption  will  havo  mn  to  the  fnll  power  of  Estimate  9, 
nainoly  the  300  million  gallons  from  the  Thames,  which 
means  the  480  million  gallona  altogether  of  the  Salfonr 
CommiBsiont  so  that  what  he  ooght  to  do  instead  of 
supposing  ns  to  pump  170  milliott  g&Uons  in  1900  would 
be  to  suppose  it  to  nse  gradually  as  Mr.  Middlnton  has 
done  in  bis  Estimate  9,  and  to  put  cost  of  pumping  to 
gaimly  a  quantity  increasing  n-om  nil  to  170  miUion 
gBlions  a  day  during  the  35  years. 

That  is  what  be  has  done.  Now  there  comes  a  Tcry 
BerioQS  difference  between  them ;  Mr.  Uiddleton  s 
uQoontfor  that  is  2,173,7941.,  and  Sir  Alexandw's  is 
4,653,000{.  That  is  a  difference,  and  an  enormona 
difierenoe,  and  we  show  how  these  items  now  work  ont. 
These  two  items  figure  in  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
estimate  for  the  amoonts  I  have  given,  for  pumping  to 
mpply  4,653,0002.  odd.  and  pumping  to  store  227 ,000Z., 
I  total  of  4,880,000/.  Treated  in  Mr.  Middleton's  first 
method,  wtkich  is  the  method  of  Estimate  9,  ho  is 
debiting  it  year  by  year  with  the  cost  of  pumping  till  he 
gets  to  the  end  of  the  period,  when  hia  works  would  be 
exhansted  as  tbo  engineers  call  it.  He  has  got  two 
sums,  2,173,7941.  anil01,903Z. ;  those  are  the  figares  I 
rave  yon  before,  and  tiiose  add  up  to  2,275,6961., 
Aowing  a  difference  of  2,605,0941.  in  ^vonr  of  Mr. 
Xiddleton's  estimate  as  against  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's. 

(ifffjor- General  Scott.)  I  do  not  want  to  put  yon  ont, 
bat  ihould  not  Mr.  Middleton  have  calculated  what 
Tould  be  tiie  capital  oest  of  pumping  in  perpetuity  iVom 
1935  onwards,  and  then  have  discounted  that  liack  to 
the  present  time. 

(Mr.  Pember.)  Tea,  and  of  course  I  have  said  myself 
tkkt  personally,  if  I  had  been  an  engineer  doing  the 
(stimates,  that  is  the  way  I  should  have  done  it ;  but 
llr.  Middleton  gave  me  an  excellent  reason  for  not 
doing  it,  and  if  yon  do  not  mind  me  giving  that  reason 
in  its  placo,  I  should  prefer  not  to  give  it  now.  He  gave 
KirliAt  I  consider  a  most  excellent  reason ;  but  as  a 
Dstter  of  fact  I  will  suppose  in  a  minute  or  two  that  he 
W  done  what  you  suggest  and  as  indeed  he  suggested 
ia  a  note  to  his  Estimate  JO.  But,  may  I  in  the 
mesatime  go  on  P  That  makes  between  Mr.  Middleton 
ud  ilir  Alexander  Binnie  a  difference  of  2,605.0942.  in 
kraai  of  Hr.  Middleton;  but  I  quite  admit  myself 
Ihrt  the  way~I  will  not  call  it  tho  truer  method, 
bmose  I  do  not  think  it  is  ibir  to  Mr.  Middleton. 
knowing  what  I  do  of  his  reasons  for  doing  it— but  I 
qnile  admit  that  the  method  of  calculation  I  should 
osre  adopted  is  to  do  what  Mr.  Middleton  himself  does 
a  hie  note  to  Estimate  10.  He  says  if  the  pumping 
charges  be  capatalised  at  3  per  cent,  and  reduced  fn 
present  value — think  that  is  what  yon  meant.  General, 
vuitnotP 

[Magor-Qenmil  SeoU.)  I  dwesay  it  is. 

(ifr.  Pemftor.)  That  is  the  method  yon  suggested,  and 
it  ia  upon  Estimate  10  in  the  note.    "If  the  pnmping 
"  charges  be  capatalised  at  3  per  cent,  and  rodticed  to 
"  present  value,  a  sum  approximating  to  2,d08,67U. 
"  must  be  snbstitnted  for  Miese  two  items,  making  the 
"  total  '*  of  BO  and  so.    Now  yon  see  therefore,  that 
the  differenoe  between  his  pumping  in  Estimate  1 0  would 
bare  been,  if  he  hod  adopted  that,  a  difference  as 
between  2,200,000Z.  or  nearly  2.300,0001.  and  2,908,0002. 
Bnt  Estimate  10  was  for  the  conditions  of  1898.  and  he 
did  not  do  the  same  sum  for  tho  conditinns  of  1893.  In 
my  clumsy  way  I  have,  and  I  find  that  if  be  bad  done  tho 
same  thing  for  Estimate  9  which  gives  tbo  conditions 
of  1893,  that  bo  had  done  for  Estimate  9  which  gives  tbo 
conditions  for  1898,  inasmuch  an  he  raised  Estimate  10 
from  2,200,0t0i.  to  2.900,000?.  odd,  so  he  wonld  have 
raised  the  two  figures  of  2,273,0001.  of  Estimate  9  to  as 
nearly  as  possible  2,900,000/.,  that  is  if  he  had  substi- 
tuted my  method  if  I  may  venture  to  call  it  so,  and 
General  Scott's  method,  if  X  may  venture  to  suppose  his 
method  is  the  same  as  mine,  if  ho  bad  substituted  that 
method  for  the  method  he  did  adopt,  it  wonld  have 
turned  the  2,200,0001.  into  2,900,0001.   Now  let  ns  see 
what  then  wonld  hare  been  tiie  oase.   Instead  of  the 
2.273,696/.  of  hia  Satimate  9  for  tiiose  two  items,  pumping 
to  supply  and  pumping  to  store,  lie  would  have  hoa 
2,900,000/.  i  and  the  difference  would  have  been  624,3041. 
Now  take  the  figure  of  Estimate  9  which  is  8,410,264/^, 
the  total  fignre^  odd  624,3041.  to  tfaat^  and  ho  wonld  hare 


St,  if  he  had  done  what  we,  some  of  UK,  think  he  mi^t 
re  done,  a  total  of  9,034,568/.  to  compare  finally  with 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  15,589,990/. 

(8ir  John  Dorington,)  Will  yon  repeat  that  P 

(Mr.  Pernber.)  If  he  had  done  what  I  suggest  and  wbtt 
I  took  Major-General'  Scott  to  suggest,  and  had  capitalised 
it  at  30  years*  purchase,  and  reduced  that  to  present  time 
value,  he  would  ba^  e  had  to  add  to  that  estimate  ^,304/., 
and  that  would  have  brought  him  up  to  9,034,568/.  instead 
of  his  8,410,000/. ;  just  in  the  same  way  in  fact  as  his 
9,777,029/.  of  Estimate  10  had  been  raised  tol0,399.i41/. 
on  the  Estimates  1  hare  just  been  reading  Arom. 

Now,  I  am  (^nite  content  with  that.  Let  us  say  that  he 
bad  capitalised  it,  and  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do  (though 
I  will  say  presently  for  him  thai  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  for  not  doing  it),  that  is  what  we  should  finally  get  to. 
If  we  are  right  we  can  do  for  a  matter  of  9,000.000/.  odd 
on  the  conditions  of  1893,  and  10.000,000/.  odd  <m  the 
conditions  of  1898,  what  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  ssys  oannot 
be  done  under  15,589,000/. ;  ihe  whole  difference  being 
made  up  of  four  different  items,  one.  extra  storage  for 
emptied  reservoirs,  and  extra  storage  for  dirtywater;  and. 
secondly,  the  fatuous  calculation  of  30  years  purchase  of 
pumping  to  store  for  the  very  worst  year;  and  then  the 
equally  fatuous  calculation  of  pumping  to  supply  the 
whole  170  million  gallons  during  the  whole  period  dnring 
which  the  works  would  be  slowly  coming  to  tneir  maturity, 
or  their  exhauslion— whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  That 
is  petty  clear. 

Now,  over  Ihe  rest  of  the  contrasted  Thames  estimates, 
I  think  I  may  run  in  two  minutes,  lliey  only  exhibit 
phases  of  the  same  difference,  and  they  would  be  the 
subject  matter  of  the  same  criticism;  and  really  con* 
sidering  the  amount  of  time  that  I  hare  spent  on  them, 
it  would  be  monstrous  on  my  part  if  now  i  were  to  waste 
much  more  time  over  this.  But  there  is  only  one  thing 
I  want  to  point  out.  Take  Estimate  5  for  instance,  and 
Estimate  6.  The  two  tables  are  simply  Estimate  9  minus 
Estimate  1.  and  Eslimate  10  minus  Estimate  2.  There  is 
one  very  curious  thing  about  it :  that  Estimate  1  plus 
Estimate  5,  that  is  the  185}  million  gallons  and  Estimate  5, 
the  114^  million  gaUona,  taken  as  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent estimates,  ought  to  equal  Estimate  9  you  would 
think.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  B  which  ia  equivalent 
to  our  1,  for  instance,  was  4,705,000/.  odd.  Estimate  9 
the  difference  between  his  3  and  his  D.  is  10.884,000/. 
which  brings  all  bis  total  to  the  15,589,000/.;  and, 
therefore  aocording  to  him,  the  two  independent  esti- 
mates, the  one  equivalent  to  our  1,  and  the  one  equi- 
valent to  our  5  do  make  np  the  sum  total  of  his  brmder 
estimate  wbidi  we  will  call  equivalent  to  our  9.  Nov, 
yon  might  notice — did,  and  I  daresay  scnnebody  else 
will — that  Mr.  Middleton's  own  Estimates  1  and  5, 
that  is  to  say,  his  estimate  for  the  186}  million  gallons 
and  for  the  114}  million  gallons  taken  separately  do  not 
equal  Estimate  9  when  you  combine  them,  and  I  con- 
fess I  thought  that  verv  ninny,  and  1  sent  for  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, and  said,  "There  is  something  wrong  here, 
*'  Mr.  Middleton.  yon  are  going  to  supply  300  million 
"  gallons,  and  the  cost  is  so  much  when  you  split 
"  that  into  185}  million  gallons  and  114}  million 
"  gallons  in  two  separate  estimates,  they  do  not  come 
"  to  tbo  same  thing.  Tbero  is  a  very  considerable 
"  difference  between  the  two.  What  is  it  ?  "  "  Well, 
"  he  had  to  give  me  an  hour's  lecture  before  I  understood 
**  it,  and  now  1  do.  The  combined  storages  of  1  and  5 
"  are  the  same  as  the  storage  of  9."  That  is  un- 
dsubted.  You  wUl  find  that  if  you  look  at  Estimate  I. 
The  storage  of  Estimate  1— I  am  taking  the  gross- 
is  5,239  million  gallons.  Now  let  ns  take  the  storage 
of  Estimate  5.  Tho  storage  of  5  is  16,486  miUion 
gallons.  If  you  add  those  two  together,you  get  exactly 
tbo  storage  of  Estimate  9,  and  so  if  yon  add  the 
combined  pumping  to  store  you  got  the  equirolent  of 
Estimate  9  ;  bnt  the  differences  in  pumping  to  sapply 
between  the  estimate  for  Estimate  1  and  Estimate  5 
are  very  considerably  below  Estimate  9,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "Now  look  here,  you  have  told  me  that  tho 
"  pumping  to  snpply  185}  million  gallons  comes  to  so 
**  much,  the  pumping  to  snpply  114}  miUion  gallons 
'*  comes  to  so  much ;  I  add  them  together,  and  I  find  that 
"  that  pampingtosupply  in  your  Estimate  1  for  the  185} 
"  million  gallons  was  320,178/.,  and  the  pumping  to 
"  Bupplv  in  your  Estimate  5  for  114  million  gallons  was 
"  928,668/.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  the  power  of 
"  ptunping  to  supply  the  185}  million  gallons  is  in  the 

130  million  gallons  which  we  have  already  troated, 
*'  and  in  fact  I  ought  to  say  m  item  in  Estimate  1  for 
'*  pnmpmg  to  supply  is  for  55}  million  mlkms,  the 
*'  diffflzenoe  between  185|  mitl^ms  and  130  mOlions. 


Mr. 
SI  Mar.'SS. 
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Mr.  **  Those  two  items  would,!  Bay,  work  oat  at  1,248,8461;  i 
Psmher.  «<  -^^y^  when  I  oome  to  look  at  Estimate  9  at  the  item 
C7*~.*„  *'  pumping  to  supply,  I  find,  not  1,248,8461.,  but  I  Bud 
81M»r.M.  *.  §,173.794^,,  or  a  difference  of  924,0001.  How  do  yon 
'  **  acoonnt  for  that  P  "  Well,  he  says  **  the  reason  is 
*'  obviooBt'Ettimate  1  follows  the  operation  of  its  own 
"  pumping  daring  l^e  16  years  that  EEtimate  1  goes 
"  on  until  it  is  ezhaosted;  Estimate  1  is  an  inde- 
"  pendent  estimate.  It  then  stops  dead  at  the.  time 
"  of  its  own  exhaustion,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
"  supply  has  got  to  the  full  amount  that  it  is  capable 
*'  of  giving.  It  does  not  follow  the  operation  of  pump- 
*'  ing  its  bh\  million  gallons  during  the  period  that 
Estimate  6  covers."  He  was  asked  to  make  Esti- 
mate 5  as  a  separate  estimate  by  some  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  he  made  it  for  dealing  with  114} 
million'  gallons.  Just  as  Estimate  1  does  not  deal  with 
the  conUnoation  of  the  pampiug  of  its  own  amount 
during  the  19  yeai-s  that  follow  where  Estimate  fi  is 
going,  so  Eetimate  5  does  not  deal  with  the  ooniinna' 
tion  of  pumping  of  Estimate  1 ;  it  only  deals  with  the 
cost  of  Its  own  pumping.  Now  when  yon  get  Esti- 
mate 9,  Estimate  9  covers  both  periods  fVom  the 
beginning  of  Estimate  1, 1900,  to  the  end  of  Estimate  5, 
1935,  the  whole  35  years,  and  therefore  it  has  got  in  it, 
not  only  the  pumping  of  Estimate  1  down  to  what  I  call 
the  termination  of  the  Estimate  1  period,  and  the 
pumping  of  Intimate  5,  during  what  yoa  may  call 
the  Estimate  5  period,  but  it  has  got  the  continuation 
of  the  pumping  dae  to  the  fullest  point  of  the 
Estimate  1  period  continued  during  the  19  years  of 
Estimate  5.  Do  yon  follow  that  P  In  fact,  it  is  very 
seldom  I  learn  anything  by  a  diagram,  but  it  struck  my 
mind  almost  before  it  struck  Mr.  Middleton's  that  here 
is  a  case  where  a  diagram  would  do  you  good.  \Tlis 
diagram  woe  produced?]  For  one  who  sighs  over  the 
very  name  of  diagram,  as  I  do,  it  is  odd  that  I  should 
mreaoh  one,  but  I  will  try  to  explain  this  one.  There  is 
itstimate  1  represented  by  a  little  triiuigle  getting  back 
towards  its  butt  end — the  end  of  its  period,  aow  here  is 
Estimate  5,  another  independent  estimate  of  tiie  suc- 
ceeding period,  and  which  has  to  do-  with  its  own 

gamping.  It  gets  gradually  up  to  a  climax.  That 
it  where  the  hatched  red  lines  are  is  the  period  of 
continuation  of  the  pumping  of  Estimate  1,  which  as, 
of  course,  being  only  for  its  own  11 4}  million  gallons 
does  not  come  into  that ;  but  when  you  oome  to 
Estimate  9,  Estimate  9  is  the  big  triangle  and  it 
includes  Estimate  1  and  Estimate  5,  and  the  pumping 
of  Estimate  1  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  I  thii£ 
does  make  it  olear. 

{Chairman.)  That   shows  that  •  Mr.  Middleton's 
Ertimate  1.  was  wrong  in  not  oapitalising. 


you  ban 


Eaiimate  1.  was  wrong  in  not  oapitalising. 

(Jlfr.  Pember.)  Do  not  B»y  bo,  my  Lord,  till 
heard  all- 

{GkMrvuin.)  Very  well. 

(jlfr.  Pemher.)  However,  soppcsing  it  had  been,  you 
-will  recollect  I  have  atoned  for  his  fault,  by  taming 
his  2,278,000  into  2,900,000,  and  still  he  is  a  matter  of 
five  or  BIX  millions  below  Sir  Alexander  Blnnie.  But 
I  say  strike  after  you  have  heard  me,  but  not  till  then. 
That  is  all  I  need  say  about  them,  1  think. 

Then,  as  to  Estimate  3,  that  is  nothing  more  than  1 
with  a  difference.  It  was  made  at  the  request  of  one 
member  of  the  Commission  to  include  certain  works  of 
distribution.  I  venture  to  think  that  is  negligible  for 
the  reason  I  gave  you  when  speaking  of  Estimate  1 
itself,  namely  that  the  Thames  scheme  up  to  185i 
million  gallons  is  common  to  both  the  main  projects 
of  the  BTTppIr  of  London. 

Then  Estimate  4  in  the  same  way  does  for  Estimate  3, 
■wiiioh  is  Estimate  I  applied  to  the  oonditions  of  1898 ; 
and  therefbre  for  the  same  reason  that  I  may  neglect  3, 
I  may  negleot  4,  for,  in  fact,  it  only  adapts  3  to  the 
condiaons  of  1898.  Now  Estimate  11  does  for  9 
exactly  what  3  did  for  1,  that  is  to  say  it  puts  in 
ihese  oertain  works  of  distribntion.  I  merely  mention 
them,  and  say  what  they  do,  in  order  to  dismiss  them. 
12  agun  does  for  11  what  4  did  for  3.  It  applies  it  to 
the  conditions  of  1898.  Then  Estimates  7  rad  8 
do  the  analogous  things  for  Estimates  5  and  6. 
Estimates  21  and  22  were  put  in  by  mistake.  They  are 
mere  relations  of  Estimates  5  and  6,  and  ihey  were 
probably  introduced  bv  some  slip  of  memory. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  more  that  I 
need  say,  and  would  just  simply  conclude  this  review 
of  the  rival  Thames  estimates  with  the  expression  of 
a  heme  that  the  Commission  will  conclude  that  iir.. 
Middleton'B  estimate  of  some  10  mxUions  of  mmiey  «t 


the  very  outside— 9  miliums  acoording  to  the  oonditions 
of  1893,  and  10  millions  acoording  to  the  conditions  of 
1898— and  not  Su:  Alexander  Binnie's  of  15,589,990— 
is  the  true  figure. 

Now  I  pass  to  what  is  practically  the  last  element  in 
this  review  of  estimates.  !Mr.  Kiddleton  after  he  has 
done  with  the  Thames  scheme  proper  gives  a  series  of 
estimates  to  show  what  the  Thames  scheme  would  cost 
if  made  in  a  series  of  gradations,  to  fit  the  supposed 
gradations  of  the  Welsh  scheme.  He  does  that  in 
his  Estimates  13  (a),  (h),  (c),  and  {d]  handed  in  at 
Question  17,790.  I  ought  to  eay  that  these  estimates 
which  yon  had  from  Mr.  Middleton  were  prepared 
at  a  time  when  all  that  was  known  of  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  intention  was  to  be  gathered  from  his  reports, 
bat  of  course  the  comparison  is  still  very  instructive, 
because  in  the  first  place  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
might  recnrr  to  it  and  also  because  it  shows  a  very 
important  and  instraotiTe  facet  of  the  main  comparison. 
Jt  u  also  highly  valuable  because  the  gradations,  apart 
from  the  argument  from  analogy  of  the  llirlemere^ 
Yymwy  and  Elui  schemes,  go  so  very  fso*  to  discredit 
the  Buspicionsiy  cheap  estimates  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  for  his  Welsh  scheme. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Middleton  gives  an 
estimate  for  123^  million  gallons,  which  is  Estimate 
13  (a).  You  would  expect  naturally  to  find  that  it 
compared  with  that  original  estimate,  which  he  gave 
long  before  we  got  to  the  comparison  between  his 
own  estimate  and  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's.  Bat  I 
may  say  that  it  differs,  and  it  differs  in  this  way 
—that  he  has  added  in  these  later  estimates  the 
1,155,0001.  for  the  cost  of  trunk  mains  for  supply, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  items  which  he  has  revised 
since  he  gave  the  original  estimate  that  I  mentioned, 
namely,  pamping  to  store,  which  was  originally 
201,O00i.aDd  which  he  now  reduces  to  86,00(U.,and 

?nmpix^  to  supply  whioh  was  originally  1,037.0001., 
ut  which  he  makes  now  l,O33,(K)0Z.  But,  mind  you, 
he  adds  a  good  deal  for  the  aooumulation  for  interest, 
which  was  originally  1}  millimiB,  and  which  in  Ais 
estimate  of  his  he  makes  1,850,0001.  odd.  The  total 
change,  therefore,  is  from  7,922,000i.  to  9,29O,000i. 
That  is  really  the  total  expenditure  which,  if  he  did  it 
in  that  way,  woald  bring  up  the  supply  from  185i 
million  gallons  to  309  million  gallons — very  like  the 
300  million  ^llons  which  we  have  been  talking  aboat, 
and  the  cost  is  very  much  the  same. 

The  next  estimate — Estimate  13  (b),  is  an  amouni, 
quite  a  small  amoimt,  to  bring  the  total  amount  np  to 
135  million  gallons. 

(Sir  John  Dorinpton.)  This  estimate  is  a  400  million 
{phUon  estimate,  is  it  not,  not  a  300  million  gallon 
estimate  P 

(Mr.  Psm(er.)  Yes,  it  goes  eventually  to  400  million 
gallons. 

iChairman.)  Estimate  13  is  an  estimate  of  400  million 
felons  odd. 

(Mr.  Pamher.)  Yes,  it  is  quite  right.  When  you  have 
gone  throi^h  all  of  them,  not  the  partioalar  'estimate 
I  was  then  reading  from,  bat  when  you  have  gone 
through  all  the  gradations,  yon  get  it  up  to  400,  that  is 
quite  true.  The  first  estimate  is  the  130.  then  35  for 
Staines,  and  ^the  Southwark  and  Yanzhall  20,  which 
brings  up  the  present  supply  to  185i;  then  the  first 
instalment,  with  which  I  have  just  been  dealing,  brings 
it  up  to  309  as  I  have  said ;  then  there  comes  a  little 
instalment  which  brings  it  up  to  820,  and  then  there 
come  another  two  reservoirs  of  37  which  bring  it  up  to 
357 ;  and  the  last  43  whioh  Iwinga  it  up,  as  yon  say, 
sir,  to  400  million  gallons.  That  total  goes  up  to  the 
end  of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  215  million  gallons,  yon 
know,  whioh  he  talked  of  getting  from  Wales  eventually. 

The  last  of  our  instahnents  and  ibht  is  the  mly 
figure  I  need  pre  you,  works  out  at  18,275,882^.,  and 
so,  says  he,  if  I  were  to  go  to  the  Thames  to  get 
a  store  of  water  equivalent  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
216  million  gallons  from  Wales,  and  if  I  did  it 
in  the  only  way  in  which  I  thought  at  that  time  that 
Sir  Alexander  was  going  to  do  it,  I  should  do  it  for 
18  millions  of  money  from  the  Thames.  Very  well,  to 
match  his  instalments,  for  that  is  what  the  end  of  it 
is  

(Sir  Charge  Brvoe.)  What  estimate  shows  that  18 
millions  P 

(Mr.  Petn&er.)  It  is  Estimate  13  {d). 

(f/Aotrmon.)  But  that  is  aawT^piing  250  million  gallons 
over  Teddington  Weir. 
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(iff.  Pemher.)  No,  my  Lord. 
{Chairman.)  The  18  milUonB. 

(Jfr.  Ptmier.)  There  is  a  som  of  18  millions.  That 
foaH  Msnme  that ;  bat  that  is  quite  another  one. 

(C&«nM».}  Do  joa  mean  the  Welsh  one  F 
(Mr.  Pamper.)  Tes. 

[Cluarnuxn.)  Where  is  the  ■Welflhflgare  of  18  millions  P 
[Sir  Otorgt  Bruce.)  It  was  the  Thames  one  he  was 
Bpeaking  of. 

{Mr.  p0mber.)  Estimate  13  (d)  is  the  price  for  which  we 
conld  get  215  million  gaUons  oat  of  the  Thamee.  Yoa 
gee,  for  the  eonstmction  of  10  reservoirs  to  hold  36.700 
miUioa  gaUons,  and  afford  a  supply  of  215  million 
gallons  a  day,  we  could  do  that  for  18,a75,000{.,  if  we 
did  it  in  grsdationa  to  match  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
original  gradata<uu  for  his  Welsh  scheme.  Whra 
yij.  Uiddletoa  handed  in  these  estimates,  he  said,  for 
ill  tite  intermediate  gradations  that  would  be  doing  the 
tA  in  the  most  expensive  manner ;  but  when  you 
(ome  to  tbo  end  tor  that  amount  of  money,  London 
caald  get  400}  million  gaUons  from  the  Thames,  and 
tint  voold  be  independent  of  its  supplies  from  the  Lea, 
udiiom  weUs  in  the  Lea  valley,  mA  from  Kent,  T^cb 
voold  bring  up  die  total  supply  fin  London  to  fiSOft 
miQion  g^kms. 

{Sir  Oeorge  Bruce.)  It  does  not  J^}^^  that  iotJ^jaxfU 

\Mr..^pia>».)  It  dOes-nofget'toP-itBat? 

[Sir  Otovm  Brw»)  ,Wbat  yo»  nQW.iijM«Bib^,>,%»,-^ 
milliou  gallona.        •    .      ,  ;  ,  * 

(Ifr.  Pemb«T.)  No;  but.  bei^ts.the  milHon  gallons 
from  the  Thames.  I  say  that  is  outside  -what  London 
vmld  get  elsewhere,  and  for  which,  of  course,  London 
voald  either  have  to  pay,  or  has  paid,  Jts-the  base  raxj 
be. 

Not,  I  wanbto  coirtrast,  an^-thank  goodness,  tfaalr,ia 
bringing  me  to  tbe  iart^.lJiMe.gr^dnateict  estimates  .from 
Stainea,  with  Hr.  Hiddleton's  corresponding  estimate 
for  the  same  quantities  from  Wales,  because  there 
oooea  in  the  great  expense.  I  gave  you  yesterday, 
fan  making  all  sorts  of  allowances,  the  fignre  of  some 
9  or  10  mUlions  which  they  would  sacrifice  before 
thay  went  t(»  Wales  at  all.  Now.  I  want  to  show  you 
vlut  they  would  sacrifice  if  they  went  to  Wales  besides. 
Letns  give  ifae  figures.  Mr.  luddleton  gives  them,  of 
conne,  in  four  instalments,  as  we  had  tnem,  and  yon 
will  find  that  they  are  Estimates  15  {a).  (5),  (c)  and  (d), 
landed  in  at  Question  18,286.  Before  I  analyse  the 
tgnrea  and  justify  them  just  let  me  give  you  the  totals. 
The  ttrst  123i  million  gaUons,  Mr.  Uiddleton  says* 
vmld  cost  42,000.000Z. 

[C'lMvrman.)  Is  it  42,000,0001,  I  have  taken  down 
S3,000,00OI.  P  Perhaps  we  had  better  adjoarn  now.  1 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  finish  by  to-morrow,  otherwise 
I  am  afraid  this  must  go  over  till  after  Easter. 

(Jfr.  Ftmher.)  If  yon  give  me  20  minutes  after  four 
o'clock,  my  Lord,  I  shall  certainly  be  able  to  finish 
to-dsy,  and  might  be  .able  to  finish  in  time  for  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Fope,  to  address  you. 

{Chairman  to  Ur,  Pope.)  How  long  shali  you  b«P 

(Mr.  Pop«.)  T  shall  be  about  an  hour. 

(Jfr.  InlUei:)  I  should  take  about  the  same  time 
also. 

(Jfr.  Bideoida.)  X  do  not  projwse  on  behalf  of  the 
Chetsea  Company  to  ask  permission  of  your  Lordship 
to  address  yon  separately,  after  the  very  exhaustive 
Bpeeoh  of  my  learned  friend,  Ilr.  Pember. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

{Uf.  Pope.)  My  leanied  friends  and  I  bare  been 

rsakbiig  about  the  ^ffioulties  tliat  may  arise  to-morrow, 
do  not  know  whether  the  Oommission  conld  sit 
earlier  P 

{CWavrmeM.)  Tes,  we  will  sit  at  11  to-morrow. 
[Mr.  Tope.)  That  will  suit  UB  quite  well.   We  can 
attend  at  11  as  weU  as  12. 
{Chairman.)  We  wUl  sit  on  Thursday,  if  necessary. 
{Mr.  BtnAer.)  That  is  capital. 
(Mr.  Pope.)  Then  there  is  no  doubt  about  finishing. 

[3fr.  Pemher.)  That  is  a  very  great  thing.    Do  not 
think  I  will  take  any  more  time  though. 
[C.havnntm.)  No. 

(Mr.  Psmier.)  If  there  is  anythiog  I  am  doing  at  too 
great  iMigtb,  my  Lord,  for  goodnesa  aako  atop  me. 


{Chairman.)  No,  you  are  not  doing  that.  Mr. 

(3fr.  Pops.)  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  a  single  thing  ^«"*«''- 

my  loomed  friend  has  said,  or  to  go  over  the  sama  ^7~Lq 
topics,  therefore  I  do  not  want  him  to  stint  himsdf, 

beoause  he  wiU  be  the  only  speaker  on  those  lines.  " 

(Jlfr.  Pemter.)  When  we  broke  cdE— 

{Cliavrman.)  Wales  would  cost  42,000,0001.,  you  said. 

(Ifr.  Peinher.)  The  first  instalment,  thas  is  to  say,  of 
123^  milUon  gaUons. 

{Chavrvnan.)  I  have  got  that  wrong  somehow  or 
another.   I  have  got  33,000,0001. 

(3fr.  Pemfew.)  I  will  tell  you  how  that  is.  Mr. 
Middleton  explained  that  in  a  note  attached  to  the 
esdmate.  You  will  see  Mr.  Middleton  has  got  by  the  side 
of  the  estimate,  "Add  for  works  in  progress."  7,000,0001. 
odd,  and  "  Add  for  accumulated  interest "  13,900,0001. 
odd.  Without  allowanoe  for  future  expenditure  on  works ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  wore  treating  the  Welsh  scheme 
as  a  final  one  not  to  be  exceeded  he  would  hare  to 
deduct  the  further  expenditure  on  works,  whioh  would 
bo  7,000,000!.,  and  he  would  have  to  lower  the  amount, 
of  course,  in  consequence,  for  accumulated  interest 
from  13,900,0002.  to  something  else. 

{ChairtMM.)  Yes,  that  is  in  his  note;  .  -'^''^  -- 1  i 

>  (O&fiMtttin.)- Yea«  4bM  is  the-flgan  I- han  taktta  j 'I 
do  not  know  why.  ■ ■  -i  ■ 

,Th;.n"^«'fe^I^g.  <jKe  fkc^imitiikaXi 


a  similar  note  to  the  one  there  Was  in  the  previous  «sti' 
mi^te  i(vip|a';fireate4J)^atiis  tbe  fii^f  ji^Btalment,  and  there 
waa  notning.  for.tiie  farther 'V^^rka  showing  what  it 
yould  be  reduced  to,  ihd  the  figure  thbro  is  35.700,000i. 
odd".  ■  Then  you  coine'  16  Estimate ^l5'(c)', 'which  brings 
it  up  to  172  million  gallons  from  Wales,  for  52,715,000;., 
and  a  similar  .note  agam,  which,  if  ^op  employ^  the 
same  oonsiderations  that  yon  did  with  re^trd  to  the 
first  and  second  instalments,  would  bring  it  down  to 
just  under  47,000,0001.  Then  the  next  estimate,  15  (d),  is 
57,2^,0001.,  and  the  note  there  shows  that  there  would 
be  no  alteration,  because  you  h^ve  nothing  tor  farther 
works,  of  course,  as  he  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  last 
instalment,  the  item  for  further  works  being  only  a 
temporary  thing,  an  interim  cost,^  and  pxit  in  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  waq  going  on  at  the  time, 
and  justifying  the  amount  from  time  to  time  put  aside 
for  accumulated  interest.  You  therefore  find,  of 
coarse,  that  the  two,  the  note  and  the  estimate  15((^, 
which  is  the  final  instalment  from  Wales,  exaotly 
coincide — of  course,  they  must  do. 

Now  to  justify  those  Welsh  estimates.  Thevall  start 
alike  from  the  estimate  by  analogy  with  the  Thirlmere, 
the  Yymwy  and  the  Elan  schemes  so  far  as  those  three 
schemes  supply  one.  Those  three  old  schemes  wot^  out 
at  an  averago  of  91,6112.  per  milliou  gallons  supplied 
Let  me  assume  for  a  moment — of  coarse  I  wAl  deal 
with  it ;  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  shirk  it— that  the 
analogy  is  correct,  because  I  say  that  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  Mr.  Middleton  and  not  apologis- 
ing for  him.  We  will,  if  you  please,  jnst  work  out 
what  I  have  got  to  say  on  one  estimate  alone,  the 
123^  million  gaUons ;  the  others,  of  course,  aU  follow 
suit.  You  have  got  to  do  first  a  very  simple  sum.  If 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  so  far  as  the  three  schemes 
provide  an  analogy,  and  therefore  show  what  the 
scheme  ought  to  cost  for  the  resraroir  and  the  81  miles 
of  conduit,  you  have  only  got  to  multiply  the  91,611^. 
by  the  123^  million  gallons,  and  the  result,  of  conrse,  Is 
his  first  item  11,313,9582.  Then  yon  have  to  add  the 
items  which  are  not  in  the  91,6112.,  which  are  some- 
thing attaching  to  theschemeof  Estimate  14  which  is  not 
analogous  to  those  three  schemes,  that  is  to  say,  attached 
to  it  after  the  analogy  has  ceased.  The  analogy,  so  (o 
Bpeslc,  is  good  fortbekite,  and  now  yon  have  got  to  add 
the  items  that  represent  t^e  tail  of  the  kite.  Let  us  see 
what  they  are.  It  so  happens  that  the  tail  of  the  kite 
properly  so-called,  that  is  to  say,  the  extra  aqneduot,  ia 
exaotly  the  same  in  mileage  as  the  original  aquedoot  of 
^1  the  other  schemes  that  work  out  as  you  remember  to 
an  average  of  81.  So  you  havegot  to  add  81  miles  of 
aoueduct  to  that  11,313,0002.  That,  as  Mr.  Middleton 
told  you,  he  had  taken  at  64,0002.  a  mile ;  and  if  he  was 
not  justified  in  that,  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Cokmel  BaUibone  will  teU  yoa  bo.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  IwQonaidera  that  haiajastified  in  it»  Golonal  BaO* 
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Mr.      bone  will  tell  yoa  that  again.    That  amonnta  to  five 
Pembtr.    millions  more.   Of  conrBO,  I  am  taking  ronnd  figares 
—      now,  bnt  it  ia  exactly  5,184,000^   I  take  the  round 
81Mir.'99.  figares  for  speed'e  sake.   Then  there  are  the  Berrioe 
—  reservoirs  at  Elstree,  the  terminal  works  which  we  take 

from  Sir  Alexander's  figures,  and  there  are  the  mains 
from  Elstree  to  Uie  «errice  reserroirs  of  the  companr, 
and  those  two  items  aro  1,3U,760I.  and  3,000.0001. 
Then  there  oomea  an  item  for  machinery  for  pump- 
ing to  snoh  of  the  existing  reserroirs  an  cannot  be 
Tea<^eil  by  gravitation  from  the  Welsh  scheme.  If 
jon  remember,  Mr.  Middleton  pat  in  two  tables  to  show 
the  nnmber  of  reserroirs  and  thoir  contents,  which 
ooold  not  be  supplied  by  graritation.  I  am  not  going 
to  weary  yon  by  referring  to  them  now,  bat  yon  might 
like  to  luve  a  note  to  the  effect  that  those  tables 
were  handed  in  at  qaestion  14,346.  That  pumping 
machinery  as  jon  see  figures  for  an  item  of  93,2801. 
Thna  he  brings  us  to  a  oapilal  cost  of  20,910,9382. 
That  is  the  prime  or  capital  cost  of  the  works  them- 
selves ;  bat  the  necessity  for  pamping  apportioned  to 
supply  like  oar  own  pamping  on  a  larger  scale  is  a 
feature  of  this  scheme,  and  of  coarse  it  is  in  lieu  of 
gravitation  works.  It  is  somewhat  analagous  we  may 
■ay  to  the  case  of  a  railway,  to  a  rent  charge  paid  for 
a  plot  of  land  in  liea  of  the  pnrchase  out  and  out.  Of 
coarse  you  must  eapitidise  that  rent  charge  if  yon  want 
to  find  ant  what  ycnr  rwlwaya  cost  yon.  It  most  be 
capitaliBed.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hiddleton  made  these 
estmiates  be  was  of  opinion,  as  we  havs  already  stated 
two  or  three  times  over,  t^t  it  was  the  li^t  thing 
to  take  the  aocming  cost  <^  pumping  over  a  period  of 
years ;  and  he  is  of  that  opinion  still,  for  the  reason 
which  I  will  not  forget  to  give  yon.  He  has  done  it 
here  in  Uie  same  way  that  he  has  treated  his  own 
pnmping  elsewhere,  jnst  aa  He  has  done  in  his  Thames 
estimate.  He  makes  out  that  the  pumping  to  supply 
daring  the  twenty  years  which  that  supply  will  last, 
before  it  is  what  engineers  call  exhausted,  will  cost 
279.5491.  With  the  addition  of  that  279,0001.  we  reaoh 
21,190,0001.  Then  he  adds  for  works  in  progress  and 
for  accumulated  interest,  two  of  the  heaviest  items  of 
all,  for  the  work  in  progress  itself  7,296.0001.,  and  for 
aocumulated  interest  13,916.0002.  odd.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  Sir  Alexander  Binnie'a  eatimatea  did  not 
oontain  a  single  fashing  under  either  of  those  heads 
amy  more  than  they  oontain  anything  answering  to 
the  oomporatiTely  nnimportant  items^  of  pumping 
niachinei7,  and  the  annnal  cost  of  pnmping. 

(Ohairman,)  That  is  the  next  instalment,  it  is  so 
aranrd  to  put  that  on  to  this. 

{Mr.  Pem&er.)  I  am  ^ing  to  explain  that  at  this  very 
instant.  You  are  askmg  me  why  that  item  for  works 
in  progress  goes  on  P 

{Ohqirman.)  That  the  cost  will  he  inourred  I  quite 
imderstand,  bat  it  is  not  part  of  the  cost  of  supplying 
the  123j^  million  gallons. 

(Jfr.  P^imhw.)  No,  it  is  not. 

(CAatrMaM.)  It  is  expenditure  that  will  have  to  be 
incurred  for  something  else  but  not  for  that. 

(3fr.  P0fM&«r.)  Quite  so,  that  is  perfectly  tmew  It  is 
only  as  he  told  yon  a  temporary  debit  so  to  speak  and 
if  yon  like  to  suppose  that  he  is  never  going  beyond 
that  123J  million  nillons  a  day,  then  do — yon  have  got 
them  both— what  Mr.  Middleton  has  done  in  the  notes, 
namely,  knock  ofi"  that  7  millions  odd  and  knock  off  a 
certain  amount  of  13,900,0001.  which  represents  it  in 
the  accumulated  interest,  and  then  you  get  33,000,0001. 
So  that  although  Mr.  Middleton  may  have  teased  ns 
all  a  bit,  at  all  events  he  has  supplied  us  with  the 
antidote.  But  if  you  do  not  treat  it  as  a  linal  instal- 
ment, as  the  end  of  all  things,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that 
in  order  to  get  at  what  the  cost  of  the  graduated  scheme 
will  be  at  any  particular  time  yon  are  bound  to  put  in 
the  cost  incuired  for  works  in  progress  jnsb  as  you  are 
bound  to  put  in  tho  item  for  accnmlated  interest.  It 
is  the  expenditare  ao  to  apeak  from  day  to  day  and 
from  year  to  year.  There  comes  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  these  gradaated  worka-^  ours  to  some 
extent  thoogh  nc^  like  the  extent  of  thdra,  because  onr 
atagea  are  so  much  more  simple  and  smaller  than 
theirs — bnt  there  comes  a  stage  in  them  all  when  though 
one  stage  ia  imflniahed  yon  mnat  be  getting  on  with 
the  n^. 

(C&atnnan.)  Tea. 

(Mr.  Pemfter.)  In  fact,  as  the  Greeks  used  to  Bay  of 
the  hares,  if  you  will  foraive  me  a  olasaical  alluaion, 
they  thought  they  were  what  they  called  ipatitiomt,  ^salt 
ia  tw  they  oonceiTed  a  new  Utter  beforo  the  flnt  litter 


was  born.  It  was  absurd  as  a  matter  of  physiology, 
but  they  did.  In  these  works  too  there  is  a  sort  of 
snperfoetation,  and  it  is  undonbtod— you  cannot  get 
out  of  it.  If  you  want  therefore  to  know  yoar  full 
capital  commitments  at  any  epochs,  especially  if  you 
want  to  know  with  what  amount  you  ought  to  debit 
yourself  with  oocumnlated  interest,  yon  must  bring  the 
money  expended  on  the  aeoond  or  nurd  instalment  as 
the  case  may  be  into  your  account  and  show  it 
as  a  jostifioation  of  what  you  are  debiting  yonraelfwitii 
in  the  matter  of  interest.  Of  course  thae  item  as  yon 
have  just  pointed  out  diaappeara  at  the  end ;  in  outer 
words,  I  say  if  you  oboose  to  take  any  one  of  these 
estimates  and  sa;  they  are  the  last  stt^  to  which 
London  will  ever  oome,  wipe  that  out  and  Mr. 
Middleton  has  done  it  for  you  in  the  note.  That  is 
how  the  estimate  is  made  up.  I  ought  to  say  that  it 
concludes  hj  allowing  the  Welsh  scheme  something 
to  which  Mr.  Middleton  thought;  it  might  be  fairly 
oonsidered  to  be  entitled,  though  not  to  the  extravagant 
extent  which  was  claimed  by  Sir  Alexander  Biimis, 
for  Baring  the  cost  of  pamping  from  the  Thames.  8ir 
Alexander  originally  claimed  a  very  large  amoai^, 
nnder  that  head,  or  rather,  I  think,  he  vouched  Mr. 
Deacon  for  the  amount,  and  Mr.  Deacon  put  it  at 
980.000f.,  as  you  will  remember.  PerMmally,  I  doabt, 
myself,  whether  anything  ou^ht  to  be  allowed.  CV 
oonrse,  my  scheme  has  D&eatfy  haem  debited  with  the 
annnal  cost  of  pnmping,  and,  therefore,  I  ahoidd  have 
considered  that  the  comparison  was  complete;  bat 
Mr.  2fiddleton  has  admiUed  it  ami  there  let  it  stop. 
That  he  says  is  352,0001.,  one  third  of  what  was 
claimed  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  or  thereabonta. 

I  reserved  until  I  decribed  Mr.  Middleton's  estimate 
my  defence  of  the  estimate  from  analogy  for  the 
91,6112.  per  million  gallons  snpplied.     mth  remrd 
to  that,  let  me  say  at  once,  no  one  pretends  that  ttuy 
have  laid  out  before  yon  at  this  present  moment  a 
detEuled  and  oompleto  estimate  of  this  Welsh  scheme. 
Even  Sir  Al^cander  Binnie  himself  has  not  done  it ; 
yon  have  got  no  such  estimate.  Not  only  hare  yon  got  no 
such  estimate  as  a  contractor  could  work  upon,  bat 
you  have  not  gob  even  such  an  estimate  before  yon 
as  would  have  been  presented  to  a  Farliamontory 
Committee,  nor  from  our  point  of  view  is  audi  an 
estimate  necessary.   I  will  tell  you  why.   What  pn 
want,  my  Lord,  surely  for  the  purposes  of  joor 
investigation  is  a  fairly  tm^nror&y  idea  of  wlaat  snd 
a  scheme  as  this  Welsh  soheme  would  oosb.    Thit  a 
the  way  I  vrature  to  view  it.    Surely  any  of  flon 
who  hear  me,  if  th^  -wvn  sitting  down  to  g«t  a  Hit 
of  a  priori  preliminary  idea  of  what  such  a  thing  would 
cost,  the  first  question  that  they  would  ask  ia,  u  this 
project  the  first  of  its  kind ;  has  anything  like*  it  erar 
been  done  before?  If  so,  what  did  that  projeet  cort? 
X  do  not  say  that  this  would  give  you  an  abaolato  cer- 
tainty as  to  what  it  will  cost,  hue  surely  it  ia  a  very 
good  way  of  leading  your  mind  up  to  an  idea  of 
what  it  will  cost.    It  so  happens  that  this  projeot 
is  not  the  first  of  its  kind  by  a^  means.   Three  otheifl 
have  preceded  it  and  on  a  sumciently  large  scale  and 
with  sufficiently  similar  circumstances  to  form  a  veiy 
fair  guide.    I  think  I  shall  show  you  that  in  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  differ  between  these  three  old 
schemes  and  this  new  one  the  differences  are  all  against 
and  very  largely  against  this  new  one— the  proposed 
Welsh  scheme.  ICefuiwlule  we  know  that  these  sdiemea 
have  cost  along  with  their  average  mileam  of  colverb 
or  oqaednot  and  their  purchases  of  hum,  tiheir  dis- 
turbances of  property,  their  re-instations  sod  all  the 
rest  of  it.  91,611Z.  per  million  gallons  of  water  sapplied. 
Just  let  ns  look  at  that.  The  lengtlu  of  their  aqueduots 
are  known— the  Thirlmere,  96 ;  the  Vymwy.  67 ;  the 
Blan,  80  miles — all  pret^  much  alike.   If  you  divide 
those  they  come  to  the  average  that  I  have  taken,  81 
miles,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Yrfon  soheme  goes  it 
ought  to  be  double  as  costly  as  the  others  per  million 
^llons  so  far  as  the  aqueduct  goes,  because  its  aqueduct 
IB  twice  the  length,  and  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  extra  81 
miles  of  aqueduct  which  go  to  make  up  the  162  of 
the  Welsh  which  would  make  it  feasible  at  any  lower 
rate  per  mile  or  any  lower  rate  of  cost,  whichever  way 
you  like  to  take  it,  than  the  others. 

The  way  that  their  91,6002.  is  made  up  is  this: 
Thirlmere  coat  88,0001.,  Vymwy  oost  97,0001.,  Slau 
ooal  89,0001.,  and  some  o^  hondreds  in  eaoh  case. 
That  makes  up  the  average.  Now,  what  is  the  next 
thing,  as  they  have  all  aquednota  and  they  all  are  pretty 
near  ^ba  average  of  81  miles,  what  is  &e  next  thing  in 
oonunon  with  uum  and  ourselves  P  They  Jutb  all  got 
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IheM  dams.  I  am  sorrr  that  we  have  not  proved 
the  height  and  length  of  the  Man  dams ;  I  know,  how- 
over,  as  a  matter  of  fact — ^bnt  we  need  not  bother 
oarselvQS  much  abont  it — that  the  two  oombined  are 
a  amaller  affair  than  the  Yrfon  dun.  The  lengths  and 
beigbts  of  the  two  other  dama  have  been  given  you.  and 
they  are  given  at  qoestioa  18,281.  The  Yfrowy  damia 
gireu  as  1,075  feethy  101  feet,  the  Grat  being  the  length, 
of<»arse,  and  the  next  the  height — that  is  173,045  sqnare 
feet.  The  Thirlmere  dam  is  very  mnch  smaller,  it  is 
188  feet  long  by  80  feet  hish,  that  is  15,040  sqaare  foet. 
The  Yrfon  dam,  on  the  otner  band,  is  4,750  feet  long 
lod  ItlO  feet  high,  giTiug  a  total  in  square  feet  of 
;38,o00.  Jnst  stop  there ;  that  Yrfon  dam  is  4^  timea 
u  big  as  the  Yyrnwy,  which  is  the  biggest  of  the  other 
two ;  it  is  52  times  as  big  as  Thirlmere,  and  it  is  more 
tbu  four  times  as  big  as  the  two  put  together.  That 
is  one  very  large  item,  of  coarse,  in  the  excoss  of  costs. 
I  pat  this  to  Sir  Alexander  Binnie.  I  also  put  to  him 
iKi7eral  very  expensive  features  in  his  scheme  as  com- 
pared irith  the  others,  such  as  the  diversion  and  there- 
lon  there-instation  of  six  miles  of  railway,  the  diversion 
of  13  miles  of  roads,  the  submergence  of  31  farms  and 
108  bouses.  All  these  he  accepted  at  questions  9795  to 
9799.  I  added  another,  the  submergence  of  seven 
charcbes  and  chapels  and  schools,  and  that  he  only' 
partially  demnrred  to,  though  I  admit  he  did  in  part, 
that  last  one. 

jSov,  I  say  nothing  abont  possible  tronblo  as  to  the 
gtratam  on  me  site  of  his  dam ;  though  yon  heard 
what  Hr.  Middleton  and  others  said  about  that.  If 
this  were  to  occnr,  there  would  be  a  very  large  increase 
of  expense  there  which  vre  have  not  accouuted  for,  and 
yea  heard  what  Mr.  Sfiddleton  said  about  the  drift 
there.  That  he  said  at  question  14,894,  and  repoat-ed  it 
again  at  question  17,862.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  was  very 
confident  about  finding  rock  there  then ;  but  that  is 
many  months  ago,  and  it  was  admitted  by  Hr.  Deacon 
that  they  had  not  made  an^  trials  at  the  time  ho  gave 
evidence,  and  that,  I  say,  is  many  months  ago.  Now, 
it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know,  and  of 
course  I  do  not  make  the  suggestion  without  knowing 
something,  whether  he  has  been  making  any  trials  siuco, 
and  if  so,  with  what  result,  whether  he  has  bored,  and  . 
whether  he  has  come  to  tiie  hard  rock.  Ask  him  any 
time  you  please,  and  see  what  his  answer  is.  Ask  him 
at  what  depth  he  came  to  it,  if  he  has  come  it,  which 
is  an  hypothesis  which  I  do  not  t^e  at  the  moment. 

Then  he  finally  pleaded  to  me  that  his  cost  would  - 
work  out  to  96,0002.  per  million  gallons,  which  it  does 
not.  Sapposing  it  did,  sapposing  with  all  these 
enormooB  items  of  expense  it  did  workout  5,0001.  more 
per  million  gallons  than  the  others  ;  just  see  what  that 
5,000/.  for  123  millions  gallons  would  be.  Maltiply  the 
123  by  6,000,  and  it  is  615,0001.  That  is  what  the  total 
bmoauts  to.  Just  see  what  he  afiects  to  be  going  to 
get  for  that  615,000i., — 81  miles  of  condait,  13  miles  of 
road,  six  miles  of  railway,  with  the  huge  difference  in 
bis  dam,  which,  of  course,  is  spelt  with  a  very  big  D 
indeed,  besides  the  charcbes  and  ohapels,  whatever 
there  may  be  of  them,  and  the  farms  and  the  houses, 
and  the  schools,  and  his  terminal  works  besides.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  his  estimate,  handed  in  at  qneatiou  9441, 
for  114^  million  gallons  does  not  work  out  at  any- 
thing like  96,0001.  His  estimate  lor  114^  million 
gallrau  is  lO.OOO.OOOt.,  and  if  you  divide  that  by  114.  it 
does  not  work  ont  at  anything  like  96,0G0I.  per  million 
gallons  supplied. 

{Chairman.)  TSo ;  it  is  10,000,0001.  for  121  million 
gallons. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  Yes,  it  is  for  121  million  gallons,  and 
that  makes  it  all  the  worse. 

{Chairman.)  Worse  or  better,  that  is  what  ho  said. 

{Mi:  Pember.)  Yes,  quite  true,  but  I  took  it  as  the 
cost  of  attaining  by  the  Welsh  CJravitation  Scheme  the 
114^  million  gallons,  I  took  it  to  his  advantage,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  that  he  affects  to  get  from  the 
Yrfon  a  yield  of  121  million  gallons.  Of  course  to  go 
back  to  ibe  general  consideration  of  this  analogy,  I  know 
that  there  were  similar  disturbances  in  the  Vymwy 
scheme,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Deacon  has  got  a  chm-oh, 
to  whioh  he  probably  could  not  dive,  still  standing  in  the 
ttiiddle  of  the  Yyrnwy  reservoir,  and  I  know,  but  still 
they  are  nothing  to  the  like  extent  of  which  we  are 
talking  here,  that  there  will  bo  a  similur  submergence 
On  tho  Elan,  because  I  happen  to  be  concerned  for  the 
BenUeman  whose  church  and  house  and  so  on  are 
Bubmetged.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Thirl- 
i&ere.  Two  or  three  Fbrms  were  bonght  up  at  Thirl* 
tnere,  and  there  an  end. 
I  98598. 


But  now  we  have  further  assomed,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that,  that  he  will  buy  the  watershed.  So  did 
Birmingham  and  UCanohester  buy  their  watersheds, 
and  so  thought  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  in  common  with  31.Mai.'99. 
everybody  eue  that  the  London  County  Gonnoil  — 
intended  to  do.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  never  SfiggeHted 
for  one  moment  that  they  did  not  mean  to  buy  it  ontil 
the  middle  of  Mr.  Middleton's  examination,  at  question 
14,911.  Mr.  Middleton  had  been  saying  that  102,000 
acres  even  ac  102.  an  acre  exhausted  more  than  half  his 
estimate  of  l,850,OO0Z.  for  "head  works  *'  on  the  Yrfon  j 
for  that  always  is  his  estimate.  You  will  find  that  in 
the  estimate  handed  in  at  qaestton  9441  that  I  have 
already  given  you,  Mr.  Middleton  had  been  saying  this, 
but  as  I  Hay  lor  the  first  time  it  was  then  that  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  said  he  was  not  going  to  buy  the  water- 
shed. It  was  really  almost  amusing  to  find  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  only  I  never  like  to  langh 
at  anybody  in  a  mess,  because  I  never  know  when  I  may 
be  in  one  myself,  cross-examining  rather  strenuously 
a  short  time  afterwards  to  show  the  absolute  necessity 
of  purchasing  the  watershed,  and  using  the  argument 
which  Itbink  is  of  very  great  force,  namely,  that  unless 
Parliament  hod  thought  it  absolutely  necessuy  they 
would  not  have  allowed  it  in  the  cases  of  the  Yyrnwy 
and  Manoheatei'  and  Birmingham.  My  learned  iHend 
Mr.  Pope  knows  as  well  as  1  do,  for  we  were  against 
each  other  in  that  Birming^m  case,  the  great  relao- 
tanoe  with  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee  who 
dealt  with  that  case  consented  to  allow  the  Corporation 
to  buy  the  very  lar^  estate  of  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd  for 
the  purposes  of  their  undertaking.  However,  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  then — it  is  at  question  19,668 — assumed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  so  doing.  Why  should  I  trouble 
myself  to  tease  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  p  I  do  not  desire 
to  do  that,  but  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  after  all  jnst 
to  show  that  I  am  right.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  says: 
"  I  do  think  it  necessary  — absolutely  necessary,"  and 
then  yon  told  him,  my  Lord,  for  the  first  time  that 
you  had  been  told  that  they  were  not  going  to  buy 
the  102,000  acres,  but  only  purchase  the  area  of  the 
reservoir  itself,  3,000  odd  acres. 

{Gliairinan.)  Yes,  there  is  a  great  difi'erence,  but  the 
evidence  leaves  me  completely  in  doubt  what  they  are 
going  to  buy. 

{My.  Pember.)  Soitjdoes  me.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  fully  intonded  at 
first  to  buy  it,  and  then  it  stmck  tlLom  suddenly  to  say 
that  they  would  not ;  in  fact  Mr.  Balfour  Browne 
having  said  that  up  to  the  last  moment  shows  perfectly 
well  that  that  he  was  under  the  impreaaion  that  they 
were  going  to  buy  it.  As  I  say,  he  distinctly  affirms, 
after  having  given  an  excellent  argument  in  favour  of 
their  doln^  it,  namely,  that  Parliament  must  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  absolute  necessity  before  they  allowed 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  to  do  it ;  he  then  affirms, 
I  say,  in  set  terms,  its  absolute  necessity.  Then,  after 
making  that  announcement,  my  Lord,  he  turned  round 
to  his  friends — I  watched  him,  with  somo  slight  amuse- 
ment, and  having  done  it  with  an  agility  which  really 
does  him  considerable  credit — he  turned  round  and 
cross -examined  in  the  other  direction  to  show  that  it 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  necessary.  However,  I 
suppose  that  is  a  thing  that  a  good  many  other  people 
would  have  done  ;  I  have  not  saCQcient  impudence  to 
do  it  myself. 

But,  however,  I  am  not  concerned  very  much  as  to 
whether  they  ore  going  to  bay  it  or  not,  because  after 
all  recollect  for  the  whole  102,000  acres  of  that  Mr. 
Middleton  has  said,  putting  it  at  101.  an  acre,  it  would 
cost  a  milium  of  money ;  that  is  aU.  So  that  it  does  not 
come  to  maoh  when  you  are  dealing  with  millions  at  a 
time. 

{Ckai^-tnan.)  It  is  a  difi'erence  between  102,000  acres 
and  3,300,  if  I  recollect  it. 

iMr.  Pember.)  Yes.  Mr.  Middleton  says :  "I  put  it 
down  at  101.  an  acre,"  so  that  represents  a  million;  bub 
let  me  give  him  the  million.  If  he  did  not  buy  the 
102,000  he  bought  the  3,300  instead.  How  much  would 
he  save  out  of  those  42  millions  odd,  or  33  millions 
odd,  whiohever  it  is,  and  how  much  out  of  the  total  57 
millions  that  they  want  in  order  to  mpply  the  whole  215 
million  gallons  of  water. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  later 
stages  of  that  estimate.  1  point  out  to  you  exactly  the 
principle  upon  which  Mr.  Middleton  has  made  it,  and 
the  grand  result  is  that  if  you  desire  to  look  so  far  for- 
ward as  to  forecast  the  time  when  London  will  want  aa 
much  as  215  million  gallons  more  water  in  excoss  oi  the 
185^  million  gallons  now  aathoris(Ml  from  Thames, 
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and  you  chooso  to  snppoBC  that  it  will  come  from 
"Wales  (it  IB  35  gallons  per  head  tar  a  population 
6f  '16J  Diilllonsl  yon  may  get  your  215  million 
gallons  in  two  ways:  Ton  may  get  it  by -going 
still'  to  the  Thames  and  spending  some  18  mulions 
of-'manoy,  or  yon  may  get  it  by  (roing  to  Wales 
and  spending  67  millions.  The  London  County  Conndl, 
if  you  give  them  the  chance,  are  committed  to  ihe 
g^^antie  financial  blunder  involTcd  in  the  latter 
expedient.  Or,  if  you  do  not  like  to  look  forward  so  far 
as  that,  and  content  yourself  with  looking  to  the  point 
of  taking  million  gallons  from  Wales— a  part  of 
.  the  215  million  gallons — ^we  can  do  that  from  the  Thames 
for  9i  millions  or  thereabonts  against  their  42  miUions 
or  33  millions,  whichever  you  like  to  take  ;  in  that  case 
it  wonld  be  the  33  millions  because  you  would  be  dealing 
with  it  as  the  final  instalment.  If  yon  like  to  go  a 
little  further  forward  and  suppose  that  London  may 
want,  not  123  million  gallons,  out  135  million  gallons 
we  can  do  it  for  you  for  10,600,000i. ;  whereas  they  will 
have  to  spend  45  millions,  or  rather  I  onght  to  say  again 
— for  then  it  wonld  be  the  final  instalmeot — just  under 
87  millions.  If  yon  like  to  go  to  the  third— yon  may  as 
Well  have  theita  all*— we  can  do  it  for  14}  millions  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  tfa^  wonld  have  to  do  it  for  52 
millions  dnbjeot  to  a  redaction,  because  it  ia  the  final 
Instalment,  which  I  have  for^^otten  at  the  moment. 
That  is  really  the  ^stoi  the  difference  between  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Befbre  I  lea^e  this,  I  think  that  I  onght  to  contrast 
this  final  result  of  goinir  to  Wales  for  216  million  gal- 
lons with  Sir  Alexander's  figures  on  those  estimates  of 
his,  which  he  handed  in  at  questions  9441,  9443,  and 
9445.   He  there  adopts  three  gradnations,  not  four — 
114i  million  gallons,  147  million  galhms  and  200  million 
gallons.    Mr.  Middleton  follows  him  so  far  as  the  first 
of  the  three  gradations  ia  concerned  in  his  estimata  19, 
handed  In  at  question  18,419.    I  think  I  had  better  take 
estimate  20,  because  he  did  not  like  his  estimate  19,  but 
thought  there  was  some  mistake  about  it,  and  he  pre- 
ferred his  estimate    20.    There  you  find  that  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie's  figures  are  copied  from  his  estimate 
for  the  114i  million  ^lons  or  123^  million  gallons — he 
does  not  oare  which  yoa  take,  nor  do  I.    Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  says  that  he  conld  do  it  for  10  millions,  (whereas 
Hr.  Middleton  said,  of  ronrse  adopting  the  note  at  the 
foot  of  his  other  estimate  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, he  could  not  do  it  under  33,935,0002.   It  is 
worth  while  to  look  at  that,  because  he  tells  you  jn  the 
estimates  handed  in  at  9441,  9443,  and  9445,  tiiat 
be  conld  give  you  114J  million  gallons  for  10,000,OOOA, 
147  million  gaUons  for  14,000,OOOZ.,  and  200  million 
gallons  for  16,000,000Z.,  which  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  understand,  because  I  always  thought  that 
a  long  time  ago  he  spoke  of  two  instalments,  one 
of  which  would  cost  14  millions  and  the  next  12  millions, 
and  they  do  not  come  to  so  very  much  more — they 
come  to  294  million  gallons  against  the  200  million 
gallons  here.    Sir,  I  do  not  care  to  twit  him  with  that. 
I  am  content  with  the  result  as  between  him  and 
Mr.  Middleton.   Now,  Uiis  is  worth  noticing.  Just 
look  at  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's  estimate  first,  and  then 
just  see  what  a  light  it  throws  upon  what  he  thinks 
he  conld  do  the  Welsh  scheme  for  per  million  gallons. 
He  gives  his  estimate  for  the  Yrfon  reservoir  and  head 
works  at  1,850,0002.  in  liis  estimate  at  question  9441, 
and  yon  wUl  also  find  it  on  Mr.  Hiddleton's  estimate 
19.  Then  he  adds  162miles  of  aqueduct,  which  is  to  be  big 
enough  to  carry  200  million  gallons  a  day,  and  the  cost  of 
thatis  6,867,5001.   Kow,  I  wantfirst  to  show  how  those 
figures  sapport  my  argument  from  analogy.  Supposing 
I  conld  conceive  his  aqueduct  only  being  81  miles 
long  instead  of  162.  then  instead  of  the  6:867,500/.,  of 
course,  his  aqueduct  wonld  cost,  we  will  say,  half  the 
money,  that  would  be  3,433,760/.   Now,  add  that  to 
the  head  works,  which  ho  puts  himself  at  the  Yrfon 
at  l,85O,O00Z.,  and  what  do  you  get  ?    You  get 
5,283,7502.    That  would  represent  his  estimate  for 
everything  included  in  what  the  other  three  older 
schemes  got  for  91,000/.   Now  divide  5,283,7502.  by 
123,  and  you  will  find  that  you  get  as  nearly  as  possible 
43,0002.  per  million  gallons. 

{Chairman.)  Instead  of  the  91,0002. 

(Mr.  Femher.)  Instead  of  the  91,0001.,  that  is  a 
stumper,  forgive  me  the  phrase. 

{CJiairman.)  It  is  a  stumper  for  one  side  or  the  other, 
I  do  not  know  which. 

(Mr.  Fcr.iber.)  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  the  others  did 
that  for  91,0001.  and  did  not  do  it  for  less  on  the 
avenge;   here  is  tip  donbt  vbont  tb»t!  now  this 


gentleman  comes  ond  says,  Al  though  I  have  got  t 
make  a  dam  of  an  enormous  size ;  although  I  hare  ont 
to  displace  I  do  not  know  how  many  houses,  schools 
chapels,  and  all  the  rest,  and  although  I  have  eot 
to  make  six  miles  of  railways  and  13  miles  of  road 
which  is  far  greater  than  anything  of  the  same  mtvA 
that  those  other  gentlemen  have  had  to  do,  I  will  do  it 
for  43,0002.  against  their  91,0002. ;  and  this,  mipd  tod 
although  as  I  say,  there  are  so  many  element  of 
cost  against  him.  Well  may  Mr.  Hunter  say  what  he 
did  say  at  question  20.145.  I  liked  it  so  well  at  the 
moment,  having  made  up  my  mind  about  this  thmg  at 
the  time  that  he  said  it.  that  it  is  almost  worth  while 
to  quote  it.  He  said  what  I  should  say  if  an  engineer 
came  to  me  when  I  had  got  these  three  schemes  in  mv 
mind,  and  knew  what  they  cost,  and  said  he  would  do 
it  for  BO  much  less,  "I  should  naturally  say,"  says  he, 
"  Well,  my  friend,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  perfectly 
"  honest  in  this  Report  that  you  put  forward,  but  I 
"  think  you  are  mistaken,  and  until  you  prove  to  me 
'*  that  my  estimate  by  analogy  is  wrong,  I  should  rather 
'*  work  upon  the  estimate  by  analogy  than  upon  an 
"  estimate  which  I  think  yon  have  not  quite  sufficiently 
'*  considered."  Now  tbac  is  my  view,  and  I  quote  Mr. 
Hunter  in  snpport  of  it. 

Now  tnm  to  the  other  side  and  sea  onr  estimate  with 
the  correction  made  about  pumping  machinerv  and 
redncing  it  to  33,840,0001.  I  ask  whether  thero  is  s 
single  item  in  that  estimate  which  ought  not  to  be 
there.  Is  Uiere  any  reason,  for  instance,  for  exclnding 
an  item  for  mains  to  connect  with  the  service  resemiirs 
of  the  various  companies.  You  must  assume  thst 
the  latter,  that  is,  the  service  reservoirs  of  the  rarioM 
companies,  are  conveniently  situated  for  the  work  that 
they  have  to  do,  and  that,  whether  the  water  be  Thames 
water  or  Welsh  water,  it  mnst  get  to  those  places. 
Mr.  Middleton  has  made  an  estimate  of  that  item  of 
3,000.0002.,  and  his  figure  has  never  been  attacked. 
Let  Colonel  Rathbone  advise  you  whether  that  amount 
is  the  fair  one  or  not.    Mr.  Middleton  will  no  doubt 

five  him  the  benefit  of  his  calculations  in  the  matter, 
f  some  amount  or  other  ought  to  be  included  for  that 
purpose,  may  I  ask  why  it  did  not  find  a  place  in  Sir 
Alexander  Biimie's  calculations  on  the  other  psfjesP 
So  with  pumping  machinery  to  supply  where  gravita- 
tion will  not  do  it.  Why  was  no  estiniate  given  of  tiiis? 
It  is  a  matter  which  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  got  wdl 
in  his  mind. 

(Chawm<m.)  1  wish  yon  would  make  my  mind  clear 
abont  thal^  Mr.  Pember.  I  cannot  quite  see  why  there 
should  ever  be  any  pumping  of  Welsh  water.  'She 
"Welsh  water  would  be  supplied  at  the  places  where  it 
can  supply  by  gravitation,  and  it  would  not  displaco 
the  Thames  water  thas  is  now  pumped  to  those  high 
places. 

{Mi:  JPemb«7\)  That  depends,  of  coarse,  npon  how  far 
the  Thames  water  will  go — I  mean  how  far  it  is 
available,  how  mach  there  is  of  it  in  comparison  with 
the  Welsh  water. 

(CJMirmem.)  The  Thames  water  ia  quite  enough 
clearly  for  those  high  places,  and  why  should  you  ever 
pump  Welsh  water  ap  there  when  yon  can  supply  it  to 
all  the  lower  regions. 

(Mr.  Pcmhei:)  It  depends  where  the  high  places  are. 
I  do  not  know  ;  they  may  be  so  situated  that  they  can 
take  the  Welsh  water  better. 

[Chairman.)  No ;  if  the  Thames  water  can  be  pumped 
up  to  there,  why  should  it  not  continue  to  go  P  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  that  point  of  yours. 

{Mr.  Pejnhei:)  I  am  bound  to  say  that  1  do  not 
understand  myself,  it  is  a  fact  

{Sir  George  Bruce.)  You  will  only  want  to  pamp 
the  Welsh  water  a  very  short  distance:  yon  would 
naturally  pump  the  Welsh  water  up  to  those  high 
points,  but  you  want  to  pump  about  30  feet  instead  of 
200. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  That  is  what  I  ventured  to  say  just  at 
this  moment.   That  probably  would  be  an  explanation. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  quite  an  explanation. 

(Mr.  Peiriber.)  I  said  it  might  be  more  convenient  to 
pump  the  Welsh  water  than  otherwise. 

(CJiaii'man.)  Ten,  that  is  an  answer. 

(Mr.  Fenibsr.)  I  only  spoke  in  the  dark,  and  the 
darkness  to  me  is  very  dark  indeed.  Pumping  to  store 
and  pumping  to  supply  arc  things  that  are  very  present 
to  Sir  Alexander's  mind,  because  we  know  how 
tremendously  he  debited  us  with  them.  I  think  he 
mnst  have  inolndod  such  an  item,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
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why,  because  be  gave  yon  a  list  of  reserroirs  that  he 
could  supplj  by  graTitation,  and  boasted  of  it,  and  T 
nippose,  therefore,  be  meant  to  supply  them. 

[Chairman.)  Yes,  certainly. 

{Mr.  Penibei:)  And  had  to  admit  to  me  that  there  was 
one-sixth  that  ho  could  not,  and  he  never  said,  I  sball 
not  supply  these  at  all. 

May  I  ask,  lastly,  why  he  had  never  taken  into 
Bcconnt  the  enormous  burden  of  accumulated  interest  P  ' 
Not  a  shilling  is  down  for  that.  This  burden  seems 
astonuding  at  first  sight,  but  then  you  mast  remember 
that  you  have  got  two  idle  periods  to  consider.  You 
have  sot  first  the  idle  period  during  construction  while 
the  idle  capital  is  growing,  and  then  you  have  ^t  the 
second  idle  period  »fter  its  constrnction  while  the 
idle  capital  is  ooming  gradually  into  use.  Iliose 
periods  begin,  the  first  with  1900,  ending  with  1916  I 
think,  and  the  second  bcgiuB  at  that  time  and  ends  in 
1935;  a  total  period  of  35  years  is  given  you  on 
Mr.  Middleton's  Table  2a.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
the  Thames  Scheme,  but,  as  I  have  said,  not  to  the 
eame  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  graduated  fashion 
by  which  we  can  make  our  various  Thames  reservoirs. 

To  get  at  the  total  cost  I  insist  Mr.  Middleton  is 
right — yon  must  in  the  first  inolnde  the  interest  for  the 
whole  period.  It  may  be  said  that  during  the  second 
period  the  income  is  gradually  mounting  all  the  time, 
and  therefore  should  bo  set  off  against  interest. 
Perfectly  true  J  and  if  I  were  considering  the  Welsh 
scheme  alone  imd  what  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  Welsh 
Echemowould  be,  it  would  be  perfectly  right  to  make 
this  set  off,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  large  one. 
Bat  recollect  that  that  is  not  what  we  are  doing— we 
are  considering  the  swo  sobemes  together,  the  Welsh 
and  the  Thames,  and  I  must  therefore  get  at  the  prime 
cost  of  each  first,  and  accumulated  interest  is  an 
ingredient  in  our  scheme  as  well  as  in  theirs.  I  include 
it,  therefore,  in  both — when  I  say  I  it  is  !Mr,  Middleton, 
and  I  cannot  omit  it  from  both.  I  will  tell  you  why — 
because  from  the  nature  of  their  scheme — their  great* 
instalment  of  123  millions,  for  instance,  in  one  lot-— it  is 
so  very  much  greater  in  theirs  than  it  is  in  mine, 
that  I  cannot  say  we  will  pair  off,  as  it  were — the 
difference  is  too  important  a  factor  of  relative 
costliness  to  enable  me  to  do  that.  The  difference 
against  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  comes  out  to  some- 
thing like  20  millions.  Of  course  the  20  millions  is  on 
the  whole,  when  you  come  to  the  very  last  supply, 
when  you  get  up  to  the  215  million  gallons  and  the 
accumulated  interest  is  the  difference  of  what  I  say. 
Yery  well,  as  to  the  set  off  for  the  growing  income 
which  may  be  made  aftorwards,  ifyon  like,  by  all 
means  make  ic,  but  it  will  not  help  wales,  and  I  will 
tell  vou  why — ^because  if  you  set  off  in  faTour  of  Wales 
to  raiuce  the  accDmuIated  interest  for  Wales  you  must 
set  it  off  in  favonr  of  the  Thames  for  the  accumulated 
interests  agiunat  the  Thames ;  and  once  more  tho 
operation  will  show  enormously  in  favour  of  the 
Xhames  scheme,  and  against  the  Welsh,  and  also  onoe 
more,  not  only  as  far  as  amount  ^est  but  it  will  tell  in 
a  greater  ratio  in  favour  of  the  Thames,  becaase  oars 
bemg  a  graduated  scheme,  it  will  begin  to  fructify 
from  point  to  point  very  much  more  quickly  and  very 
much  more  easily. 

Now,  if  Sir  Alexander  goes  to  Wales  for  his 
millions  or  his  123  millions — it  docs  not  aeem  to  matter 
which,  for  the  Yrfon  scheme  gives  121  millions— the 
coat  all  told  will  bo  33,900.000L  in  round  fignres.  That 
is  tho  result  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  bringing  up 
the  supply  to  something  like  300  million  ^llons  from 
Thames  plus  Wales,  as  ^i°8t  something  like  300 
million  gallons  from  the  Thames  alone.  Now,  if  we 
choose  the  Thames,  if  we  take  only  114}  ndlliou 
gallons,  tiieu  yon  know  exactly  how  much  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  that,  and  if  you  take  121  million 
gallons  from  Wales,  you  know  exactly  what  yon  will 
have  to  pay  for  that. 

Kow,  let  me  think  whether  I  cannot  out  this  a  good 
deal  shorter,  I  think  I  may  if  yon  jnat  forgive  me  for  a 
moment  while  I  pass  over  a  ^od  deal  which  I  was 
going  to  bring  before  you.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  I 
am  going  to  pass  over,  and  why  I  do  it.  I  do  it  entirely 
to  save  time.  The  great  fight  upon  estimates,  of  course, 
has  been  between  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  and  Mr. 
Middleton.  I  have  hero  an  elaborato  comparison 
(lone  in  the  same  way  between  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  aud  between  3tlr.  Huntor  and 
}lr.  Middleton,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  which 
Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Hunter  on  matters  of  detail 
differ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Hunter  ^dds  on  a  good  deal 


more  for  the  cost  of  pumping  on  the  Thames  scheme  ]tr, 
than  Mr.  Middleton,  but  Mr.  Hdnter  on  the  other  Pamu: 
hand  adds  on  a  great  deal  less  for  interest  thati  -* 
Mr.  Middleton  both  to  the  Thames  scheme  and  to  che  21  Mlr.*0i, 
Welsh.   I  had  compared  very  carefully  a  lot  of  figures      ■  ■■— 
which  showed  how  the  two  engineers  differed,  and  the  * 
extent  to  which  they  differed,  and  if  Ithonijht  they  wero 
of  the  slightest  use  to  the  Commission  I  sHould  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  let  the  Commission  have  them ;  but  I 
am  watching  the  clock,  and  with  an  apology  therefore 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  evidence  I  value  very  much,  I 
propose  to  omit  them,  merely  saying  this,  I  should  like 
to  explain  the  two  points  of  pumping  and  interest, 
without  any  relation  to  the  figures,  on  which  Mr.  Hunter 
and  Hr.  Middleton  differ,  and  saying  why  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  should  rather  prefer  to  ascribe  myself  to  Mr. 
Middleton.   I  said  that  I  would  explain  that  matter  of 
interest  and  I  will  at  the  risk  of  a  retort  that  I  take 
Mr.  Middleton's  view  in  the  matter  because  it  suits  ma 
to  do  su,  becanso  on  the  whole  Mr.  Middleton  does  not 
make  tho  total  cost  of  the  Welsh  scheme  so  great  be- 
cause he  only  makes  it  37  millions  against  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  57  millions,  and  nearly  all  this  is  the  result  of 
his  not  charging  his  interest  in  the  way  that  tho  othop 
gentleman  charged  it — at  tho  risk  I  say  of  the  retort 
that  I  take  Mr.  Middleton's  side  for  that  reason,  I  ■ 
propose  to  take  it.   In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  about  pumping;  becaase  that  pumping,  if 
you  will  remember,  and  the  non-capitalisation  of  it  by 
Mr.  Middleton  was  tho  thing  I  undertook  to  explain. 
Mr.  Middleton  has  all  along  objected  to  citpitalising 
the  annual  pumping  charges.    He  has  treated  his 
various  estimates  as  estimates  of  cost  and  chai;gcs  of  and 
during  successive  stages  of  the  water  supply — the  water 
history  of  London.   These  stages,  says  he,  represent 
epochs.   If  yon  could  lay  your  fiuger  upon  any  one 
epoch,  1916, 1931,  or  1948,  and  say  that  is  final,  London 
will  never  henceforth  increase — at  that  point  tho  con- 
sumption of  water  becomes  a  final  figure,  and  then  it  . 
would  become  right  to  capitalise  the  current  expense 
of  jumping  as  standing  in  lieu  of  permanent  aud  final 
capital  expenditure.   But  taking  as  he  takes  the  bur^ 
dons  of  each  epoch  separately,  he  can  write  down  the 
actual  charges  that  will  -occur  in  that  epoch,  pumping 
amongst  others,  from  year  to  year  precisely,  because 
the  epochs  are  not  perpetual.   It  would  bo  both  un- 
necessary, says  he,  and  improper  to  capitalise,  because 
capitalisation  is  a  thing  which  is  incident  to  perpetuity 
which  for  the  purpose  yon  may  take  as  a  convertible  term 
with  finality.   Of  course  he  would  be  perfectly  wrong  if 
he  did  not  provide  epoch  ^epoch,  for  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing the  preceding  ones.  For  instance,  take  thoso  Esti- 
mates 1  and  9  with  which  I  dei^t  just  now,  1  carries 
London  on  until  she  uses  185^  million  gallons  a  day, 
and  he  begins  his  pumping  there  from  nil  till  he  goes 
up  to  tho  full  amount  of  185  i  mil  lion  gall  on6 ;  Estimate  9 
carries  on  London  until  she  consumes  800  million 
gallons  a  day,  and  as  I  showed  yon  by  that  diagram. 
Estimate  9  includes  all  the  prime  cost  of  Estimate  1 
and  oontinues  the  pumping  charges  of  Estimate  1  at 
the  full  amount  all  through  its  own  period  of  19  years. 
Suppose  he  were  to  proceed  to  a  further  instalment 
beyond  the  quantity  that  there  is  in  Estimate  9  aud  to 
a  further  period,  he  would  have  to  oonstmct  an  estimate 
then  which  bore  exactly  the  same  reLktion  to  Estimate  9 
whice  Estimate  9  bore  to  Estimate  1.    Say  that  it  was 
for  another  100  million  gallons,  and  say,  if  you  please, 
that  it  is  a  period  of  another  15  years,  now  see  what 
that  would  do,  that  would  add  15  years  to  the  period  of 
Estimate  9,  and  in  faot  that  estimate  in  it  woald  bo  for 
a  period  of  50  years  instead  of  35  years,  and  the 
ultimate  amount  at  the  end  would  be  270  million 
g^ons  instead  of  170  million  gallons  and  you  would 
find  the  item  for  pumping  diarges  would  be  thus 
described,  the  oost  of  pumping  to  supply  a  quantity 
increasing  from  nil  to  27u  million  gallons  a  day 
during  50  years  instead  of  finding  as  you  do  in 
Estimate  9,  the  cost  of  pumping  to  snpply  increasing 
from  nil  to  170  million  gallons  in  3^j  years,  and  so  on  oa 
infinittiin.    Just  as  he  would  haro  to  estimate  for  such 
final  instalment,  or  rather  suoh  a  fresh  instalment,  if  it 
would  not  be  considered  as  fiual,  just  as  he  wontd  have 
to  do  that  so  would  the  Welsh  champion  have  'to  do 
for  another  instalment  upon  him  too,  aud  it  would  he 
found  that  exactly  the  same  lactors  of  comparative  oost 
would  bo  maintained  between  the  two  projeots  in  that 
fresh  instalment,  namely,  our  capital  oost,  plus  our 
actual  pumping  charges,  epoch  by  epoch  would  bo 
matched  against  tho  actual  cost  of  a  gravitation  scheme 
epoch  by  epoch,  and  that  is  all  he  has  added.   But  as 
I  say,  if  you  please  to  take  any  one  of  these  epochs  that 
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Mr.  he  has  taken  for  Wales  and  Ba^  this  is  final,  then  I  qaite 
pMi&«r,     admit  yon  mast  capitalise  his  pnmping  charges  by  a 

  certain  number  of  years'  purchase  for  perpetuity  as  I 

3lMar.'99.  did  with  bis  Bstimate  9,  and  yon  saw  what  the  lesalt 

  ia,  that  I  raised  2,200.0001.  to  2,900,000?.,  that  ia  the  whole 

story.   That  is  his  defence. 

Now  then  as  to  interest.  Mr.  Hunter  only  takes  in 
the  first  place  the  interest  of  one  resen-oir,  tbab  is 
Mr.  Hunter's  way  of  doing  it.  which  he  puts  at  600,000Z. 
Kow  he  charges  interest  on  that  for  fire  years.  That  is 
only  one  item  out  of  the  total  expenditure  —  I  am 
dealing  now  with  our  own  estimates,  not  his — for  a 
Thames  soheme  of  4.000,0002.  odd.  I  venture  to  think 
Aere  is  no  use  in  confining  ourselves  to  a  partial 
selection  oat  of  a  total  expenditure.  Then,  afterwards 
he  takea  what  he  calls  deferred  interest  on  the  residue, 
minus  600,0001. ;  and  once  more  I  venture  to  surest 
that  there  is  no  reason  first  of  all  for  the  immunity'  of 
l^e  600,000^ ,  upon  which  he  has  charged  five  yecura* 
interest,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  limiting  the  charge 
against  the  rest  to  a  certain  number  of  years.  Snrely 
the  thorough  and  the  simple  method  is  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Middleton — charge  yourself  the  full  amount  of 
accumulating  interest  on  your  expenditure  aa  it  goes  on 
until  the  whole  has  become  remunerative.  That  is  the 
only  way  of  getting  at  the  full  amount  of  the  prime 
cost.  Do  that  both  with  the  Welsh  and  the  Thames 
schemes,  then  you  get  the  real  prime  cost  of  each  for 
comparison.  About  that  I  have  no  doubt ;  whatever 
doubts  there  may  be  aboub  his  scheme  for  pumping, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  scheme  for  calculating 
the  interest.  You  can  make  the  subseqaent  set  off  if 
you  please  for  resulting  income  and  increasing  income 
for  each  of  the  two  schemes.  That  is  how  I  deal  with  that. 
I  state  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  what  I  should  do ; 
although  I  feel  that  I  am  perhaps  treating  a  little 
cavalierly  most  Talnable  evidence  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hnnter.  Now  that  I  have  shown  you  that,  and  put  you 
npon  the  scent  as  to  where  he  and  Mr.  Hiddletou  diner, 
namelj,  in  the  charging  of  interest,  both  against  the 
Welsh  and  the  Thames  scheme,  and  in  the  charge  for 
pnmping  and  the  capitalisation  of  the  pnmping  against 
our  own  scheme,  I  have  done  all  I  care  to  do,  and, 
therefore,  I  finish,  as  I  am  very  glad  to  finish,  my 
analysis  of  the  engineering  evidence  in  this  case. 

Now,  there  is  very  little  more  that,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  I  have  to  add.  You  thought  it  worth  while, 
my  Lord,  to  ask  the  several  companies  for  independent 
estimates  of  their  population,  their  water  needs,  and 
their  resources,  and  their  expenditure  hj  1937.  I  have 
no  right  whatever  to  demur  to  anything  which  you, 
my  Lord,  and  your  colleagues  have  thought  it  right 
to  ask  for.  I  coz^foss,  myself,  X  should  have  thoiifeht 
it  surplnsage  unless  the  Commission  intended  to  go 
behind  Lord  Balfour's  Commission,  who  fixed  18*2  as 
the  decennial  increase  for  the  whole  of  London,  and 
35  gallons  per  head  as  the  consumption  for  the  whole 
of  London.  But  having  those  two  factors,  and  also 
the  200  million  gallons  minimum  over  the  Teddington 
Weir,  we  oonld  easily  take  out  the  total  amount  of 
water  wanted  for  storage  and  for  supply.  And  surely, 
I  ventui'e  to  think,  the  right  way  to  regard  the  water 
future  of  London  is  to  look  at  it  as  a  whole.  You 
must  do  BO  if  the  water  comes  from  Wales.  That  is 
clear  ;  you  can  do  no  more,  you  can  do  no  less.  Why 
try  and  do  more,  I  would  ventnre  to  say,  if  it  has  got 
to  come  from  the  Thames  P  However,  the  Commission 
made  a  demand  which  has  been  complied  with,  and  I 
confess  I  have  looked  at  the  information  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  since  it  was  given,  because  it  very 
strongly  confirms  our  figures. 

The  New  Biver  was  the  first  company  to  give  its 
indiTidual  forecast.  The  figures  are  not  so  pat  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Biver  as  in  some  of  the  other  coses, 
but  I  gather  that  Mr.  Francis  adhered  to  his  figure  of 
1896,  namely,  66  million  gallons  as  his  average  supply 
in  1937.  His  forecast  of  cost  is  l,70O,O00Z.  exclusive  of 
his  contribution  to  the  authorised  Staines  reservoir. 
I  take  that,  because  1  think  it  is  right  only  to  take 
that  because  the  cost  uf  the  Staines  reservoir  is  inside 
the  185}  million  gallons.  I  cannot  find  that  he  gave 
any  actual  forecast  of  the  population,  but  from  the 
tables  which  he  put  in,  at  qnestion  22,660,  I 
gather  that  the  company  now  supplies  1,100,000  or 
1,200,000  people,  and  it  would  look  as  if  the  increase 
would  bring  them  up  to  something  like  two  millions 
in  1 937 ;  and  moreover  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  66  millions 
_  per  day,  divided  by  35,  does  give  a  population  of 
.  1,900,003  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Tlie  East  London  followed  suit.  Its  estimates  were  : 
population  in  1937,  2,472,000.   Mr.  Bryan  gave  thai ; 


its  water  needs  given  by  the  same  gentleman,  8H 

million  gallons  a  day,  which  is  equal  to  30*60  gallons 
per  head.  Then  he  told  you  what  his  supplies  would 
oe  and  made  them  up  to  87  millions  altogether.  Tbe 
estimated  cost  for  that  was  3,470,0001. 

The  Sonthwark  and  TauxWU  gave  their  estimate  for 
the  population  at  1,363,000,  their  water  needs  at  47 
million  gallons,  nearly  48  million  gallons,  their  cost  at 
two  millions. 

The  West  Middlesex  came  fourth.  Their  special 
estimate  of  population  was  just  over  a  million,  their 
expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  present  Staines  scheme, 
was  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  their  estimate  of 
supply  wanted  was  37}  million  i^ons. 

Then  came  the  Grand  Jnnc^on  with  an  estimated 
population  of  920,000  odd,  an  estimated  supply  of 
39  million  gallons  and  some  odd  tiionsoads,  and  an 
estimated  cost  of  1,600,0001. 

Then  came  the  Lambeth.  Now  I  cannot  find  that 
they  have  given  an  estimate  either  of  population  or  of 
supply  needed,  so  the  record  in  their  oase  is  incom* 
plete. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  you  will  find  it  in  the  eBtintttes 
handed  in  at  question  26,867.  They  estimate  that  they 
will  want  in  1937,  61  milUon  gidlons  a  day,  at  a  cost 
of  2,300,0000{. 

{Mr.  jpember.)  That  is  Teiy  careless  of  me ;  I  did  not 
catch  the  first  figure,  but  the  2,300,0002. 1  have  got.  They 
do  give  their  future  expenditure  at  2,300,0001.,  and  I  was 
^ing  to  say  that  I  might  do  something  even  to  supply 
the  hiatus  as  to  the  population  and  future  supply. 

{Chairman.)  61  million  gallons  a  day  th^  saj,  and 
tliat  yon  might  divide  by  35. 

{Mr,  Pemher.)  The  sum  I  have  done  is  that  they  will 
have  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  thdr 
snpply  at  35  gallons  per  head  will  require  some  50 
million  gallons ;  so  I  was  not  so  far  out. 

Chelsea  has  given  its  future  snpply,  and  if  I  followed 
it  aright,  it  does  not  speak  of  needs  unless  I  bavo 
.  forgotten  that  again.   liut  its  provisions  it  puts  at 
15}  millions  ;  its  future  population  at  540,000  odd,  and 
its  expenditure  at  350,000!. 

Kent  alone  remains.  It  gives  its  expeuditiiTe  at  a 
million  and  a  half;  its  population  at  1,465,000,  and  its 
resources  at  51  million  gallons. 

Those  separate  expenditures— and  this  is  what  Iwaot 
to  say,  because  I  think  it  is  so  interesting — reach  a 
total  of  13}  milliooB,  and  the  total  population  comes  tc 
about  11  millions— very  closely  indeed  to  the  Balfonr 
Commission  estimate. 

{Majm-'Qeneral  8coit)  But  that  is  in  1937. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  And  the  other  was  1931. 

{Major-Qeneiul  Scott.)  That  does  not  agree  with  the 
Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission. 

(Mr.  Pembei:)  It  is  less,  and  that  is  what  pleases  me. 
I  say,  when  you  get  the  estimates  of  individual 
companies,  thoy  come  to  less  than  I  have  provided  for — 
they  come  to  less  in  population,  and,  as  I  shall  show 
you,  they  come  to  less  m  cost ;  so  that  all  Mr.  Middle- 
ton's  and  Mr.  Hunter's  estimates  for  what  we  can  do 
on  the  Tbames  are  in  excess  of  what  the  eight  companies 
say  they  really  want. 

(Caiman.)  What  do  you  make  the  total  popuia* 
tion,  for  I  could  not  get  at  all  a  figure  for  the  total 
population  ? 

{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  have  got  the  total  population,  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  add  200,000  to  it  because  you  told  me 
the  Lambeth  was  1,600,000,  and  I  thought  it  was 
1,400,000.  The  total  population  comes,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  11,200,000 ;  i  quite  admit  Major-Geucral, 
thai  thdir  estimates  are  less  than  the  estimate  of  the 
Balfour  Commission. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  But  the  companies  were  re- 

anestea,  I  may  remindyou,      the  Commission  to  adopt 
ie  estimate  of  Lord  Balfour  b  Commission  in  making 
out  the  estimate  of  capital  expenditure. 

(ifr.  PembarJi  Then  they  did  not  do  what  they  were 
asked — that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say ;  that  is  qnite  olear. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  the  instruotiveness,  from  my 
point  of  Tiew,  of  what  they  did. 

{MajoT'Oemral  Scott)  Certainly  not 
{Mr.  Pemher.)  I  say  we  have  estimated  18  "2,  we  hare 
estimated  on  35  gallons  per  head,  and  we  have  eetimated 
a  larger  amount  in  the  expenditure  for  what  we  propose 
to  do  than  they  have  altogether.  Now  let  me  knit  this 
up  ;  11,000,000  is  the  population  

(Chairman.)  This  cost  of  13,000,0001.  odd  covers  much 
more. 
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{Mr.  Pemiber.)  That  is  jnst  what  I  want  to  empluunBe. 

(Chairman.)  It  covers  not  only  storage  reaerroirB,  but 
also  mainB. 

'(3fr.  Pember.)  Qnite  so,  otherwise  Mr.  Hiddleton  and 

I  would  be  very  mnch  in  a  comer.  The  total  popnla- 
tion  comes  as  nearly  as  possible  to  11,200,000;  the 
total  snpplieB  oome  to  395  millionB— jost  a  little  below 
the  Balfour  Commission  again ;  and  the  total  expenditure 
which  I  did  give  comes  to  13|  millions. 

Now,  I  want  to  see  how  this  amonnt  of  expenditnre 
commres  with  tbo  estimates  of  Mr.  Middleton  and 
Ur.  Hunter.  The  proper  estimates,  of  coarse,  to  com* 
DBTe  would  be  such  an  estimate  as  Estimate  9,  which 
u  quite  enough  to  take,  and  1  will  take  that  one  on 
wtuch  I  think  it  is  8,410,0001.  If  yon  like  to  capitalise 
the  pumping,  yon  will  recollect  that  it  is  a  little  over  nine 
mimons.  namelv,  9,034,000.  Estimate  10,  by  the  way, 
which  brought  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  conditions  of  1898, 
was  10,399,000!.  Mr.  Hunter's  estimate  was  10,919,0001. 
—a  little  more,  but  nothing  to  speak  of  when  ^ou  are 
dealing  with  such  large  figures.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Middleton  would  fall 
short  1^  about  three  millions  below  the  aggregate 
estimates  of  the  companies.  That  is  not  so.  Tour  Lord- 
ship has  anticipated  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Those 
astiniates  of  the  c<}mpanies  contain  other  elements 
besides  the  storage  and  the  pumping  maohinery  to 
whidi  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Middleton  were  conflning 
tiitnoselTes.  The  oompanies  have  included  a  sum  for 
the  annual  expenditure  on  ordinary  distribntion  mains, 
and  so  on,  uid  those  items  are  very  large,  the  New 
River  have  included  480,0001.;  the  East  London, 
^.OOOZ.;  the  Southwark  and  TanxhatI,  1,000.000^ ;  the 
West  Middlesex,  5O0,0OOL ;  the  Grand  Junction,  about 
5o0,000i. ;  the  Lambeth,  1.150,000!.  (half  the  2,3O0,O00Z.) ; 
and  as  for  the  Chelsea  and  the  Kent^  I  do  not  think  I 
can  very  well  give  the  Chelsea  and  the  Kent,  at  least, 
not  Tory  comfoi-tably  ;  but  those  items  of  the  six  com- 
panies make  a  total  of  4,326,000!.  to  be  taken  off 
the  13,700,0001.  odd  of  the  total  amount,  and  bring 
down,  therefore,  their  independently  estimated  require- 
ments by  that  epoch  to  something  Just  aboat  the  point 
of  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Middleton. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  fair  to  say  that  those  estimates  of 
the  companies  were  nob  tested  at  all;  they  were  very 
loose,  and  broad,  and  wide. 

(Jfr.  Pember.^  I  admit,  still  they  were  done  absolute]^ 
independently. 

(Chairman.)  Tes,  there  ia  this  difficulty  suggested 
bv  Major-General  Scott,  the  decennial  increase  of 
1^*2  per  cent,  brought  up  the  population  of  London  to 

II  millions  in  1931. 
(Mr.  Pemher.)  True. 

(Chairman.)  How  oould  the  same  deoennial  increase, 
extended  to  1937,  be  also  measured  by  11  millions 
odd. 

{Mr.  Pember.)  I  suspect  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  not 
the  same  deoennial  increase.  I  suspect  that  if  yon 
were  to  add  the  forecast  of  the  eight  companies  in  that 
respect  togeUier,  yoa  would  find  that  they  did  fall 
below  the  18'2  of  the  Balfour  Commission. 

{Mc^or^Gmeral  BcoU.)  I  understood  yon  to  say  that 
the  companies  had  taken  18*2. 

fJIfr.  Psm&er.)  Ko,  that  is  what  I  did  not  say.  I 
hare  taken  18-2,  uid  Mr.  Middleton  has  taken  18*2. 

(GhoM^man.)  If  you  have  taken  18'2,  you  ought  to 
get  more  than  11,219,000  in  1937. 

{Mr.  Pemfcer.)  In  dealing  with  that  evidence,  I  have 
been  dealing  with  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Middleton,  and 
I  have  been  taking  18*2 ;  bnt  I  say  the  companies  did 
not ;  they  took  their  own  independent  percentages.  I 
am  not  claiming,  recoUeot,  for  one  moment  that  those 
independent  estimates  of  the  company  are  gospel,  so  to 
speak.  All  I  say  is  that  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  that  t^en  independently,  as  they  hare  taken 
them  roughly,  as  you  suggest,  my  Lord,  still,  as  a 
matter  ufiact,  they  all  work  out  that  London  will  want 
at  that  epoch,  they  say,  in  19S7  (we  say  in  1931)  an 
expenditure  over  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  of  something 
like,  say,  10  millions  of  money,  and  there  they  agree 
with  Mr.  Middleton,  and  with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  with 
me. 

Now,  thank  goodness,  I  have  all  bat  done ;  a  very  few 
minutes  will  bring  what  I  have  got  to  say  to  a  close. 
I  suppose  I  must  just  say  a  word  about  the  navigation 
of  the  Lea  and  its  relation  to  the  water  oompanies.  I 
very  much  doubfc  its  relevancy,  but  what  does  it  come  to  ? 
Xhe  needs  of  the  navigation  mast  be  taken  to  have  been 


arrived  at  in  1866;  the  sole  topic  is,  doM  it  suffer  ^< 
materially  by  an  occasional  dimmntioa  in  the  lower  PmAar. 

Peaches  of  the  5,400,000  gallons  which  the  Act  of  1855   ' 

gavep_  Mr.  Corbie  tells  you,  and  he  is  of  course  an  81 1^****- 

aathority,  that  in  his  judgment  it  does  not — ^that  ar 

things  have  been  up  to  now  he  has  felt  justified  in 

accommodating  the  water  companies  in  the  way  he  has 

acoommodatea  them.   He  has  been  twitted  wit^  his 

pecuniary  obligations  to  them,   lliereis  another  side  to 

that  however.   But  for  this  40,000!.  in  hard  cash  which. 

he  was  given  in  1856  or  thereabouts  by  the  New  Biver, 

and  but  for  the  4,000Z.  a  year  of  present  contribution,  the 

Lea  Conservators  would  be  banltmpt,  as  the  navigation 

does  not  pay  its  way ;  it  would  be  self-doomed  to  decay, 

and  there  might  be  a  c^uery,  and  a  very  pregnant  query, 

which  might  be  put— is  it  wort^  galvanisation  P   If  you 

aay^  it  is  "  Tory  well,"  I  answer  "  the  water  companies 

do  it,"  and  they  ara  doing  it  at  the  present  moment. 

And  so  they  scdre  a  problem  for  the  public,  and  surely 

that  alone  makes  them  worthy  of  some  consideration 

and  justifies  Kr.  Corbie.   I  say  that  is  leaving  aside  the 

principle  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  few  barges  ground  for 

24  hoars  than  to  leave  the  Bast  End  of  London  gasping 

for  water.   Bat  farther,  remember  that  what  has  taken 

place  in  the  way  of  damage  bos  been  during  an  epoch  of 

msufficient  sEora^e.   Nobody  denies  that.   It  will  be  a 

venr  different  thmg  in  future  when  the  storage  is  made 

snmcieut.   And,  after  all,  supposing  that  even,  as  Mr. 

Corbie  suggested  in  the  box,  some  stor&ge  had  to  be 

provided  to  meet  the  occasional  oalls  on  the  navigation 

water,  as  I  will  call  it,  of  the  Lea,  it  would  only  for 

the  maintenonce  of  the  difference  between  5,400,000 

gallons  and  what  goes  down  now  in  very  diy  times,  a  very 

small  amonnt,  and  only  upon  a  vei^  few  oooasions. 

Lastly,  if  you  are  going  back  on  the  Balfour  Commission 

as  to  the  Lea  supply,  all  I  can  say  ia  ^n  you  will  have 

to  embark  on  a  very  long  and  intricate  inquiry,  of  which 

Mr.  Corbie's  evidence  would  hardly  be  oalled the  fringe. 

If  I  allude  to  the  Lea  at  all,  I  thmk  I  ought,  to  touch 
the  question  of  whether  the  pumping  operations  of 
the  two  companies  do  really  deplete  it  or  not ;  if  your 
Lordship  does  not  think  it  is  relevant,  I  stop  at  onoe,  and 
do  not  go  into  it 

Mr.  Middleton  gives  the  best  possible  reason  for 
saying  it  does  not.  The  euggestaon  that  some  local  weils 
benave  in  a  certain  way  may  be  due  to  various  causes, 
a  year's  drought,  for  instance,  or  the  effects  of  local 
in  pumping  one  against  the  other;  but  to  prove  anything 
the  way  of  connection  between  the  Companies  pumping, 
and  the  loss  of  water  in  Hertfordshire,  you  must  show 
a  universal  lowering  of  deep  wells  coincident  in  time 
and  quantity  with  &e  growta  of  the  Company's  pump- 
ing. That,  I  insist,  lias  not  been  shown,  and  even  then 
an  apparent  coincidence,  or  rather  the  infereooe  from  an 
apparent  coincidence,  might  bo  refuted.  The  true  test 
is  that  suggested  hy  Mr.  Middleton,  "  Has  anything 
**  happened  to  the  flow  of  the  Lea,  which  has  not  hap- 
pened to  the  Sow  of  the  Thames  The  two  wateraheda 
are  contiguous ;  tliey  are  subject  to  the  same  olbnatio 
conditions,  with  one  important  exception,  and  that  is 
that  the  rainfall  in  the  Thames  is  two  inc^s  greater 
than  the  rainfall  in  the  Lea.  That  ditference  even  Mr. 
Baldwia  Latham  admits.  The  areas  of  their  respective 
wabrsheds  are  known ;  there  is  no  snggestion  that  the 
rainfall  of  the  Thames  has  altered  of  late  years  in  one 
way,  and  that  the  rainfall  of  the  Lea  has  altered  in 
another.  There  has  been  no  pumping  to  speak  of  in 
the  Thames  Yolley,  and  it  follows  therefore  that  the 
only  factor  of  difierenoe  in  their  conditions  could  have 
been  this  pumpuig.  If  it  has  been  so  serious  in  its 
effects  in  one  direction  it  ought  to  be  equally  apparent 
in  another.   Therefore  if  the  evidence  that  they  have 

given  you  about  wells  and  so  forth  is  true,  you  ought  to 
ud  that  the  relations  between  tbo  flow  of  the  Thames 
and  the  flow  of  the  Lea  have  altered.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton told  yon  that  the  relative  flow  of  the  two  rivers 
has  not  altered  distinctly.  He  told  you  thatby*the<byo 
at  question  14,512.  But  if  any  year,  my  Lord,  ought 
to  have  shown  a  toll-tale  difference,  it  would  have  been 
the  year  1898,  and  that  in  its  dryer  months.  Now  yoa 
have  had  the  figures  for  the  three  dry  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  taken  out.  Hero  they  are,  and 
I  venture  to  repeat  them.  On  the  Lea,  in  July,  35 
million  gallons  (I  leave  out  odd  figures) ;  Aiu;u8t, 
29  million  gallons ;  September,  24  million  gallons. 
The  watershed  of  the  Lea  is  422  square  niilea,  or 
270,000  acres.  The  flow  that  represents  for  those  three 
months  for  each  thousand  acres,  is  132,000  (leaving  out 
odd  figures)  for  July;  107,000  for  August;  and  91,000 
for  September.  Now  let  ua  take  the  Thames ;  317 
million  gallons  for  July ;  2^2  for  Augost,  and  213  for 
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September ;  area,  3,765  sqaaro  milea,  or  2,410,000  acres ; 
flow,  per  thousand  acres ;  131.000  for  July  (  112,000  for 
AagiiBt,  and  S8,740  for  September. 

(Chairman,)  Can  70a  give  me  the  reference  to  those 
jfignresP 

(Jff.  Pembei:)  The  table  was  handed  in  at  question 
28,5j^  Tb&t  giTM  the  Lea  with  a  worse  rainfall, 
and  all  this  pumping,  the  climatic  oonditionB  being 
otherwise  eqoal,  tor  July  132,000  gallons  per  1,000 
aores  against  tbe  Thames  141,000;  it  is  better  than 
the  Thames  there ;  in  Aognst  it  is  107,000  against 
the  Thames  112,000— not  mnch  worse;  and  it  is 
91,000  for  September  a^Fainst  the  Thames  883,000; 
f^in  better.  In  spite,  tiaerefore,  of  all  the  pmn^nQg 
in  the  worrtt  year  you  can  have,  the  ilow  of  the  Lea 
is  rather  better  per  thousand  acres  than  the  flow  of  the 
Thames.  Why,  if  we  have  been  doing  all  this  damage  ? 

Now  as  to  the  contention  of  Hertfordshire  on  the 
point  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  from  which  alone  you  can  regard  it. 
namely,  as  factor,  or  constituent  in  the  future  total 
water  supply  of  Loudon,  this  suppiy  from  wells  iu  the 
Lea  really  is  no  sach  very  great  matter,  as  Lord  Kobertt 
Cecil  pointed  out.  Of  course,  it  is  impor»nt  to  the 
New  River  and  the  Sasb  London  Oompanies,  highhr 
important,  who  eiolusiTelypumpit,  bub  Lord  Balfour  s 
Commission  only  attributed  40  million  gallons  to  it 
altogether,  of  which^  as  I  nndentand  the  evidence  on 
our  Bide,  the  89  million  or  30  million  gallons  (as  Mr. 
Frances  pave  it),  are  now  pumped  or  can  be,  and  Mr. 
Bcddwin  Latham  even  went  beyond  that,  because' he 
said  at  times  in  1898,  and  he  said  it  i-ather  savagely, 
as  though  it  was  a  sort  of  aocu-sation,  that  we  had 
pumped  35  milHona.  That  shows  that  oar  present 
powers  want  no  very  great  extension  to  pump  the  40 
million  gallons.  You  do  not  ait  there,  my  Lord— forgive 
me  for  saying  so— to  redress  the  supposed  grievances 
of  Hertfordshire.  I  say  nothing  of  the  alleged  right,  or 
tbe  suggested  right,  or 'the  veiled  guggestion  of  a  right, 
of  the  luhftbitants  of  a  county  to  all  the  water  that  falls 
from  Heaven  upon  it,  and  percolates  into  the  yast  sub- 
terranean reservoirs  below  it.  Whoever  heard,  I  should 
like  to  know,  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  claiming 
Thirlmere,  or  Perthshire  claiming  Loch  Katrine. — 
believe  it  is  in  Perthshire,  by  the  bye  P  Whether  these 
vast  receptacles  of  water  are  above  ground  or  below  it, 
I  say  they  are  the  com^mon  gifts  of  Nature  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  general  good  in  the  best  possible  way. 


and  not  according  to  the  comparatively  patty  heeds, 
wishes,  <v  jealoasies  of  the  slender  populations 
happen  to  be  either  above  tttem  or  upon  their  banks,  as 
the  case  jpAf  be,  or  in  their  ueighboorhood.  You 
cannot  have  a  sort  of  heptarchy  of  watersheds.  It  a 
far  too  important  a  matter  for  any  such  suggestion.  I 
quite  admit  that  of  late  years  Parliament  has  on 
several  occasions  been  very  reckless  in  the  way  it  haa 
allowed  watersheds  to  be  snapped  up  by  communities  to 
an  eictent  far  beyond  their  needs,  and  I  think,  for  in* 
stance,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  wrong  it 
Parliament  allowed  London  at  this  moment  to  ponnoc  on 
this  vast  Welsh  district,  when  it  has  ma^ifioent  water 
sheds  close  at  home.  But  no  one  can  say  Iiondou  did  not 
■jvant  the  Hertfoi-dshire  water  at  the  time  it  took  it,  or 
that,  situated  as  London  is,  it  is  unnatural  that  ii 
should  have  been  allowed  to  do  so ;  and  once  given, 
I  say  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  improper 
to  revoke  the  gift,  and  I  camiot  conceive  Parliament 
doing  80.  Any  further  grant  of  pumping  powers  in  the 
Lea  Valley  must,  of  course,  be  made  or  withheld  on  the 
ordinary  grounds  of  expediency,  and  if  30  to  35  millioa 
ndlons  represents  the  present  powers,  so  far  as  Lwd 
Balfour's  Commission  goes,  it  is  only  a  question  of  fire 
or  10  millions  more,  whatever  the  case  may  be  aboat 
the  present  power.  I  do  not  think  such  an  anunmt 
will  affect  your  mind  very  much  in  dealing  with  that 
vast  economic  question  of  the  Thames  and  tiie  Lea 
and  Kent  supply  versm  a  Welsh  one. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  really  have  brought  my  labours  and 
the  trial  of  your  patience,  bo  far  as  I  have  hud  to  exercise 
it,  to  a  close.  Of  course,  I  could  go  on  and  talk  abont 
the  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  should  create  a 
statutoi*y  authority  to  become  the  purchasers  of  this 
water  authority.  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  amalga* 
mation,  and  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  control  Ky 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  and  I  have  talked  theae 
matters  over  and  over  again,  and  he  is  in  full  possession 
of  my  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  I  am  in  fall 
possession  of  his.  I  think  myself  that  those  are  so  much 
matters  of  declaratory  policy,  and  are  so  far  ont&ide  a 
review  of  the  evidence  in  this  oase,  that  I  should  be 
very  wrong  if  I  did  not  leave  them  to  him  as  the  senior 
counsel  practically  representing  with  myself,  as  I  hare 
done  for  other  purposes,  all  the  water  companies  here ; 
and  therefore  I  abstain  f^om  be^nning,  '*  Now,  then, 
what  does  all  this  come  to?"  and  musing  tbat  pero- 
ration, which  I  think  will  be  far  better  done  by  nj 
leamed  friend  than  it  could  bo  done  by  me. 


[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.] 
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and  ^uxhall  Water  Companies.  _      _,  .  „ 

Mr  Litiler,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lewia  Coward  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Waterworks  Compaiu^. 
Mt-  Pember,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Grand  Junction,  and  West  Middlesex 
■  Waterworks  Commnies. 

Sir  Joseph  Leese,  (^.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  tbe  Kent  County  C  ouuoil. 
Mr.  Uickards  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bohrri  Cecil  appeared  an  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Sir  Hichird  Niohohon  appeared  for  the  County  Council  oi  Middlesex. 
■  Mr.  G.  Priw  Goldney  (Bemembranocr)  appeared  for  tho  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.Popt.  iir.  Pope,  QX.,  oallcd  to  address  the  Commis^iion. 

22  Mar '99      My  Lord,  when  my  learned  friends  consulted  to-    leave,  as  used  to  be  the  praociee  in  tho  Oouts  of 
'    '  mjtbcr  with  mo  as  to  tho  course  which  wo  thought    Chancery,  the  analysis  of  the  evidence  to  one  oounsel. 
It  would  bo  convenient  to  take,  we  agreed  that  the    and  reserve  simply  to  the  other  oonniel  sui^  general 
better  course,  so  far  as  we  could  iudge,  would  be  to    observations,  either  in  the  application  of  .the  endettos, 
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or  in  e^Iaining  the  position  of  the  parties  in  reference 
to  the  decree  which  was  Bought,  aa  the  only  matter  to 
Thioh  they  would  direct  their  attention,  and  that  is 
tlie  conrse  which  wo  propose  to  adopt  now.   Wc  asked 
my  friend,  Mr.  Pomber,  to  assume  the  duty  of  'the 
Chancery  junior,  and  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  and 
4e  Commission  tho  observations  which  were  necessary 
fith  regard  to  the  c\idenceand  its  analysis,  and  I  must 
Say  for  myself  that  I  thank  him  most  sincerely  for  the 
iallustry  and  the  ability  with  which  ho  has  discharged 
Lbat  duty.   I  certainly  am  a  little  apprehensive,  my- 
self, of  tho  danger  of  darkening^  counsel  by  tho 
mnltipUcation  of   words  without  knowledge,  and, 
tbcrefoTQ,  I  shall  be  Tery  brief  in  such  obseriihtlons  as 
X  may  make.  My  obserrations  wUl  nbher  be  directed 
to  pladng  before  the  Commission,  on  behalf  of  the 
companifee  that  I  represent,  the  view  vhich  they  now, 
after  tho  vhole  evidence  has  been  dealt  vith  and 
analysed,  entertain  of  their  position,  and  my  abject  will 
be  rather  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  ^onr  Lordship's 
decision  by  explaining  what  that  position  appears  to 
the  companies  to  be,  and  I  will  euaeavonr,  if  possible, 
to  aid  your  Lordship  in  answering  the  questions  which 
arc  submitted  to  you  in  the  reference. 

ily  Lord,  the  questions  themselves  are  clear  but 
limited.    I  do  not  know  that  tliey  are  any  easier  to 
answer  on  that  account,  but  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
whirh  would  otherwise  be  relevant,  is  excluded  from 
our  Consideration,    For  instance,  the  general  question 
of  the  acquisition  of  water  undertakings  by  municipal 
covporations  is  hardly  involved  in  the  mere  question  of 
finance.   fHnance  is  after  all  only  one  ground  upon 
which  the  acquieitton  may  be  desirable  or  nndesirable. 
There  are  other  considerations  which  have  led  hitherto 
the  parliamentary  mind  rather  to  faTonr  mnnicipal 
enteriniae,  for  instance,  pablio  health  and  bo  on,  but 
all  that  I  think  I  should  do  wisely  to  abstain  from 
discussing.    Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  X  ^ould  not 
object  to  sabscribe  to  the  general  proposition  that  where 
an  enterprise  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  sapplying 
a  common  necessity,  and  in  its  nature  involving  some< 
Ihing  of  a  monopoly,  it  may  wisely  be  managed  by  the 
community  upon  behalf  of  tho  community.   How  far 
that  proposition  is  capable  of  application,  or  ought  to  be 
limited,  is  a  matter)  which,  no  doubt,  is  receiving  some 
attention  now,  bat  is  apart  from  our  discussion,  which 
is  purely  whether  upon  financial  grounds,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayer  or  the  consumer,  the  acqnisi- 
tion  o£  the  London  "Water  Companies  by  a  public 
anthority  is  desirable.   I  emphasise  the  London  Water 
Companies,  because  one  can  conceive  perfectly  well 
that  that  which  is  applicable  (and  that  would  be  one 
portion  of  my  argument)  to  the  mnnicipal  authorities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  London.   But  the  simple  qnestion, 
tlie  flnit  question  which  the  Commission  are  re^fuired 
to  answer,  I  may  paraphrase,  I  think,  by  potting  it 
more  familiarly  than  is  actually  done  in  the  reference, 
y^v  saying  you  are  asked  whether  it  is  worth  while  in 
"t^e  interest  of  the  ratepayer  and  the  consumer  to 
acquire  by  purchase  the  London  Water  Companies.  I 
own  that  I  think  myself,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit 
TLDOU  tiie  part  of  the  companies,  that  in  the  interests  of 
%ae  companies  themselves  they  aro  efftopped  from 
asserting  that  purchase  at  a  fair  price  would  work  any 
injustice  to  them.    Thoy,  of  course,  consented  when 
"Chey  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  wero  acqniescent  in 
Xiord  (>os8'b  Bill,  which  was  referred  to  Sir  "William 
iEftrcoort's  Committee,  they  were  acquiescent  in  the 
■principle  of  acquisition  at  a  fair  price,  and  it  is  no  use 
ciisgaising  the  fact,  my  Lord,  that  this  controversy  has 
l^een  embittered  for  years  and  still  remains  embittered 
"fciy  the  rooted  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Companies 
■fchat  the  London  County  Council  neither  wish  nor 
intend   to  deal  fairly  with  them.    I  cannot  holp 
^ying  that  the  policy  which  the  London  County 
^Council  has  constantly  pursued  rather  justifies  the 
Companies  in  entertaining  that  suspicion.   The  con- 
stant harassment  for  the  purpose  of  depreciation,  tho 
persistent    insistence  upon   some   specif,  clause  to 
-regulate  the  ascertainment  of  the  purchase  price,  and 
-the  general  tone  of  uncertainty  which  they  maintain 
even  to  the  present  honr,  seems  to  me  to  show  that 
that  is  really  one  of  the  cardinal  difficulties  in  the  case. 
On  ike  6th  February,  your  Lordship  will  remember, 
vou  asked  the  London  County  Council  to  let  yon  know 
what  they  meant— upon  what  terms  they  were  willing 
to  come  under  the  responsibility  of  acquiring  the  "Water 
Companies.   I  will  only  just  refer  your  Ijordship  in 
one  moment  to  what  was  said,  and  then  you  ■will  see 
That  infonnation  they  really  have  given  to  your  Lord- 


ship upon  the  subject.    At  the  close  of  the  sitting'  on  Mr..Pope  '■ 

Monday  tho  6th  FebruaTy,  your  Lordship  put  to  my      ^  ■ 

friend  a  categorical  question.    You  said,  when  we  SSMar.'SS  ■ 

were  discussing  the  question  of  thes  order  of  Counsel's   

speeches:  "With  regard  to  the  order  of  Counsel's 
"  Speeches,  I  have  to  say  that  the  course  most  con- 
"  venienc  to  us  would  have  been  that  we  should  have 
"  heard  the  London  County  Council  first,  because  I 
"  confess  I  am  not  quite  sure  yet,  although  I  have 
"  given  great  attention  to  the  evidence,  whether,  for 
"  example,  the  London  County.  Council  desire  us  to 
*'  find  that  ijurchase  would  be  expedient  upon  any 
"  terms,  for  instance,  of  arbitration,  or  whether  they 
"  want  us  to  find  that  purchase  would  be  expedient 
upon  certain  special  terms  of  arbitration." 

(Ghwirman.)   That  was  only  one  diffion%.  Were 

there  not  others  P 

{Mr.  Pope.)  I  suppoflo  so.  At  all  events  that 
suggested  ah  answer,  which  my  friend,  in  order,  as  ho 
said,  that  he  might  not  exceed  in  any  way  the  autnority 
of  his  clients,  read  from  a  prepared  statement,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt,  but  I  must  own,  reading  that,  I 
am  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  really  is  that  the  Connty 
Council  mean.  This  is  what  my  learned  friend  reiwi  to 
your  Lordship : — "  We  would  point  out  that  the  doubt 

whioh  still  seems  to  be  entertiuned  by  some  members 
"  of  the  Oommissipn  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that, 
"  throughout  the  present  Inquiry  the  object  of  the 
"  Committee  has  been,  not  so  xuacn  to  make  one  par- 
'*  ticular  case,  which  they  ask  the  Oommisslon  to 
"  accept,  as  to  lay  before  the  Commission  all  tho 
"  information  relating  to  the  water  snpply  of  the 
"  Metropolis,  which  several  years  of  experience  have 
"  enabled  them  to  collect,  and  upon  which  the  Council's  ' 
*'  ])olicy  has  been  based.  In  oraer  to  enable  the  Com- 
"  mission  to  appreciate  this  policy,  the  committee  have 
"  laid  before  them  the  decisions  arrived  at  bjy  the 
"  Council,  and  the  specific  schemes  for  the  solution  of 
'*  the  water  question,  which  the  Council  has  presented 
"  to  Parliament.  The  Councirs  Bill  for  the  ptirchase 
"  of  the  eight  companies  is  now  before  Parliament,  and 
* '  it  contains  a  special  arbitration  clause,  which  was  the 
"  clauao  which  was  discussed  before  Mr.  Planket's 
"  Committee  in  1895.  This  clause  affords,  in  itself, 
'*  the  answer  to  the  Chairman's  qnostion,  namely,  that 
"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  expedient  to 

purohase  the  companies,  upon  special  terms  of 
"  arbitration.  With  regu*d  to  the  question  whether 
"  the  Council  thinks  that  purchase  is  expedient,  npon 
"  any  terms  of  arbitration,  we  would  point  out,  with 
"  the  greatest  respect,  that,  as  the  Council's  definite 
"  proposal  is  now  before  Parliament,  and  the  Counail's 
"  witnesses  may  at  some  time  be  called  npon  to 
"  substantiate  it  before  a  Committee  of  tho  House  of 
*'  Commons,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  siry 
"  anything  that  might  be  construed  so  as  to  commit 
"  the  Council  to  accept  any  terms  of  arbitration  that 
"  might  be  imposed  upon  themj  but  at  the  same  time 
"  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  stated  that,  in  their 
"  opinion,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  precise, 
"  clause  contained  in  the  present  Bill  affords  the  only 
"  means  of  obtaining  fair  terms  of  arbitration.  The 
"  Council's  view  has  been,  that  the  position  of  the 
"  metropolitan  water  companies  diners,  in  many 
"  rBB|)ects,  from  that  of  similar  undertakings  witji 
"  which  Parliament  has  hitherto,  dealt,  and  its  con- 
"  tention  is,  that  the  &ir  value  of  the  companies* 
'*  nndertaking  should  be  ascertained  by  a  oourt  of 
'*  arbitration  of  the  highest  standing,  with  the  fullest 
*'  powers  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  each 
"  individual  case.'*  My  Lord,  if  ^on  can  make  any- 
thing out  of  that  except  an  evasion  of  the  question 
which  your  L-ordship  put.to  my  friend,  I  am  unablo  to 
do  so.  The  general  claim  that,  because  they  have— or 
had—"  have  would  be  too  strong  a  word  to  use,  after 
the  events  of  yesterday  

(Mr.  Balfour  Brtntme.)  The  events  of  yesterday  do 
not  affect  that  Bill  a  bit  in  the  world. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Tes,  they  do. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  indeed  they  do  not.  That 
Bill  is  not  to  be  read  a  second  time  till  the  8th  of  April, 
and  it  will  be,  probably,  after  this  Commission  has 
reported. 

(jlfr.  Pope.)  But,  however  that  may  be,  they  do  not 
even  tell  us  now  whether  they  would  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  purchase,  su[)poBing  Parliament  were 
to  prescribe  no  special  clause.  They  have  again  and 
again  retired  and  said  they  would  consider  the  clause^ 
and  so  on,  but  their  policy  haa  evidently  been  rather  to 
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Mr.  Papa,  oontrol  the  arbitrator,  than  to  give  Mm  the  free  dia- 
crefdon  Trhioh,  ire  sav,  ho  ought  certainly  to  have.  I 
MMar.Tw.  i^iow  the  olanse,  or  ooariie.  I  Terr  freqnentljr  hare 
"■  read  it,  and  seen  it  and  oonsidered  it,  vhen  it  was 
Wore  itx.  Flnnket's  Oominittee  at  the  time,  and  I  oirn 
I  do  not  see  any  very  grave  distinction  bat^reen  the 
powem  which  that  clause  wonld  g^ve  to  the  arbitrator, 
fmd  t^oee  wbioh  he  would  exercise,  and  does  exercise 
erery  day.  generally,  nnder  the  prorisions  of  the  Lands 
Glauses  Act.  Bat  the  objection  to  a  special  clause 
which  doei  not  control  the  powers  of  the  arbitrator  is 
that  Parliament  is  supposed  to  mean  something  by  all 
that  it  does ;  and  if  an  arbitrator  were  to  find  a  cUuse 
which,  although  it  would  not,  in  point  of  enactment, 
limit  the  discretion  which  he  would  otherwise  hare,  it 
wonld  be  contended  before  him,  and  with  considerable 
force,  that  the  special  clause  having  been  enacted  by 
Parliament,  must  mean  something,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  give  it  an  interpretation  m  limitation  of  his 
authority,  that  would  be  the  construction  which  would 
have  to  be  pat  upon  it.  Well,  my  Lord,  the  first 
position  whicn  the  companies  take  is  this :  They  feel 
tioat  their  months  are  closed  as  regards  purchase  at  a 
£air.prioet  bat  Uiat  that  fair  price  should  be  ascertained 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  provided  by  the  law  for 
the  ascertainment  of  mtSi  pidoes  in  similar  cironm- 
Btanoes.  J.  fail  to  know  where  my  friend  has  shown 
any  such  difi'erence  in  the  position  of  the  water  com- 
panies, as  justifies  him  in  saying  that  special  powers 
would  be  required  by  the  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator 
would  have  absolute  power,  and  would,  as  a  matter  ot 
fact,  take  into  oonsiaeratiou  the  whole  oircomstfuices 
of  each  particular  case,  if  he  were  dealing  with  it  nnder 
tiie  Lands  Clauses  Act. 

If  my  friend  is  really  in  earnest  in  saying  that  the 
Arbitrator  sbonld  have  the  fullest  power  to  inquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  the 
only  way  in  which  that  could  bo  accomplished  would  be  to 
let  the  arbitrator  alone.  You  cannot  give  the  arbitrator 
special  instructions  without  limiting  his  authority, 
without,  in  point  of  fact,  curtailing  that  discretion 
which  both  sides  profess  to  desire  that  the  arbitrator 
shonld  have,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
fair  assessment  of  value. 

Of  conrse,  my  Lord,  I  should  not  contend  that,  if  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  water  oompanies  there  is  some 
grieranoe  to  be  redressed,  if  the  shareholdera  of  the 
water  oompanies  are  in  the  nature  of  vermin  to  be 
exterminated,  or  if  the  directors  of  i^e  water  oompanieB 
are  really  looking  to  dividends  bv  the  supply  of  what 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  called  clarified  sewage,  they 
deserve  any  consideration.  But  that  there  is  no  such 
charge  fairly  to  be  brought  against  them,  I  think 
abundant  proof  has  been  given  on  all  sides,  although 
again  one  cannot  blind  oneself  to  the  circumstances 
that  the  County  Council  do  not  think  so.  Only 
yesterday  a  report  is  brought  up  and  debated  in  the 
County  Council  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that 
the  present  supply  of  the  Thames  water  to  London  is 
unsafe,  and  that  it  onght  according  to  all  logic  be 
immediately  abandoned.  One  wants  to  know  really 
and  especially  in  discussing  this  question  of  finance, 
what  is  the  intention  of  the  Loudon  County  Council  if 
they  become  the  purchasers  ?  It  is  obvious  from  dis- 
onssion  yesterday  that  the  policy  of  the  London  County 
Gounoil  would  be,  if  they  become  the  purchasers,  to 
proceed  with  the  Welsh  expenditure  at  the  earlieet 
possible  opportunity  so  as  to  avoid,  at  all  events, 
the  supply  of  any  auxiliary  or  supplemental  water 
from  a  source  which  they  say  is  inlluted  and 
improper.  Although  now  we  come  to  the  undoubted 
position  that  permanently  the  existing  supply  must  be 
maintained  and  that  for  15  years — a  generation  and  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation — no  other  supply  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  possible.  I  assume,  however,  my  Lord,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  position  of  the  companies 
that  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  a  fair  and  proper  price 
for  the  companies,  and  I  own  further  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  once  that  is  so  and  you  seem'e,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  a  fair  price  is  possible,  the  value  of  the 
present  income  with  a  fair  valuation  for  future 
[Aspects  and  a  reasonable — I  do  not  commit  myself 
to  10  per  cent,  or  any  arbitrair  amount— but  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  disturbance  which  in  the 
case  of  an  investor  who  looks  to  income  rather  than  to 
permanent  security  of  capital  as  the  ground  <^  his 
investment,  becomes  mora  serious  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  to  be  any 
ad'rant^e,  at  all  erents,  to  the  present  ^neration 
either  ca  ratepayers  or  consumers  anless  it  can  be 
made  out  of  economy  of  management.  Sf  it  can  be 


made  out  of  economy  of  management,  there  may  be 
some  gain,  but  there  is  no  other  claim  as  it  seems  to 
me  but  that.  I  will  not  for  a  Piingle  moment  interfere 
with  able  discussion  of  my  friend  "Mx.  Pember  upon 
the  statement  of  evidence  of  ICr.  Gomme  and  Mr. 
Haward.  That  has  been  dealt  with  and  I  shall  not 
spoil  what  has  been  said  by  any  observations  of  miue, 
but,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Gomme  and  Mr.  Haward,  your 
Lordship  will  remember  that  very  early  in  this  inquiry 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  produced  and  read  to  the 
Commission  a  prepared  statement  which  contained  the 
reastins  which  he  desired  to  give  to  the  Oommission,  ia 
favour  of  an  aflSrmative  answer  to  the  inquiry.  That 
will  be  found  at  question  1620.  In  order  that  I  may 
show  the  Commission  that  in  fact  nothing  else  that 
has  been  discnssed  is  claimed  by  any  witness  as  an 
advantage  for  purchase,  let  us  resid  what  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  had  prepared  and  see  how  far  those  reasoaa 
bear  upon  the  filnanoial  considerations  and  how  far  they 
are  really  outside  the  present  inquiry.  This  was  the 
question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Mellor:  "Suppose  that 
"  the  whole  of  the  water  companies  were  in  the  samo 
'*  hands  BO  that  they  were  worked  as  one  coucem, 
**  what  are  the  advantcwes  the  oonanmers  would  ^ 
"  in  yonr  opinion  f  "  Tnia  is  Sir  Alexander  Binnie's 
answer,  which  as  I  say  was  prepared  and  read  fh>m 
a  statement  which  had  been  considered.  "First:  it 
"  will  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  continual 
**  inquiries  on  the  London  water  question  which 
"  have  been  going  on  since  1811  carried  out  by 
"  Boyal  Commission  and  Parliament.*'  Well,  that 
strikes  one  as  being  perilously  near  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  judge  whom  your  Lordship  will  remember 
granted  the  widow's  prayer,  lest,  by  her  continual 
coming,  she  should  weary  him.  But  inasmuch  as 
that  is  stated  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  a  judge 
who  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man  the 
considerations  which  would  influouce  his  judgment,  I 
think,  are  hardly  likely  to  influence  that  of  the 
Commission. 

But  suffice  it  for  the  moment  to  say  that  that  is  not 
finance.  Therefore,  that  is  a  question  that  would  have 
to  be  discussed  somewhere  else,  and  nob  in  this  inquiry. 
"  At  the  same  time  it  wonld  carry  out  the  recommen- 
*'  dations  of  Vbe  Duke  of  lUohmond's  Oommission, 
"  Sir  \raiiam  Harcourt's  Conumttee,  the  inquiry 
"  before  Sir  Matthew  White  Bidlay'a  Ocunmittee  in 
"  1891,  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
"  Report  of  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Committee  of  1896"— 
again  not  finance.  "  Second:  It  would  place  London 
"  in  the  same  position  as  that  which  it  has  been  found 
*'  most  expedient  to  adopt  in  all  other  large  towns  in 
"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  which  has  been 
*'  found  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest  in  the 
"  United  States  of  America,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  the 
"  Government  of  India  places  in  the  hands  of  almost 
"  all  the  municipal  bodies  in  the  Indian  Empire  " — not 
finance ;  but  a  discussion  of  the  general  policy  of 
municipal  enterprise.  "Third:  that  according  to  all 
"  authorities  on  the  subject — Lord  Balfour's  Oommis* 
"  sion,  the  recent  evidence  of  the  water  companies,  and 
"  the  investigations  of  the  County  Council  —  the 
"  present  water  supply  of  London  must  be  more  than 
"  doubled  within  tne  next  30  or  40  years,  aud  it  is 
"  expedient  that  these  new  works  should  be  carried  out 
"  by  some  public  body,  and  not  by  commercial  com- 
**  panies.  The  present  supply  of  water  maybe  taken 
*'  for  the  year  1896  at  198,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The 
"  cost  in  capital  expenditure  16,531,3461.  Had  these 
"  works — those  are  the  works  up  to  date — been  carried 
*'  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works  and  the 
"  Council,  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  treated  as 
"  the  main  drainage  of  the  Metropolis  has  been  treated 
"  especially  when  we  regard  the  Ions;  period  over 
"  which  the  expenditure  has  ranged.  In  the  case  of 
"  the  main  drainage  works,  since  1855  about  7,750,0001. 
"  of  capital  have  Men  expended,  of  which  3,500,000/. 
"  have  been  paid  ofi"" — there  stating  the  advantage 
which  the  provision  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be. 
No  doubt  upon  that  question  there  does  arise  a  point 
for  discussion,  namely,  the  provision  of  the  capitol  for 
future  extension.  The  allegation  of  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie's  intention  seems  to  me  to  be  to  assert— uid  it  is 
wordiy  of  consideration — ^that  the  provision  of  a  sinking 
fund  by  a  public  body  is  an  aidvanti^e,  because  it 

Sractically  gradually  diminishes  the  amount  of  i°* 
ebtedness  for  the  works ;  and  farther  that  the  public 
body — I  think  he  says  so  in  the  farther  part  of  that 
paragraph — ^would  be  able  to  raise  the  capital  in  the 
future  more  readily  than  the  companies  could  do.  To 
that  extent  the  answer  which  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
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MTd  Menu  to  nie  to  be  relevant  to  our  inqniiy  aa  to 
inuioe.  "  fVraithi  Ag  for  as  Lmidon  ia  oniuemed, 
**  the  Oomrtgr  Ooanoil  is  the  proper  body  to  be  en- 
*'  trusted  witli  this  work.  The  IC^npolitan  Board  and 
'*  the  Oonntr  Oonncil  hare  with  great  sdcoobs  oanied 
"  oat  the  other  great  branch  of  its  municipal  datiea ; 
*'  namely,  the  main  drainage  of  London,  and  bo  in- 
"  timately  connected  with  tno  health  of  the  population 
"  are  drainaoe  and  water  snpply,  that  it  ta  most 
"  expedient  that  both  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
hflDdfi.  From  mj  ezpsrtence  of  ovar  26  years,  I  can 
"  say  that  ib  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pnblic 
"  at  large  that  water  Bupply  should  bo  in  the  handB  of 
**  a  pabnc  representative  body,  the  interests  of  which 
"  are  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  oon- 
"  somers  of  water  rather  than  in  those  of  commercial 
"  companies,  whose  natural  object  is  to  obtain  the 
**  lar^t  possible  financial  return  for  their  invested 
'*  capital.'^  .  .  .  "  That  pnblio  bodies  can  efficiently 
"  condnot  wat«r  supply,  is  too  universal  experience  of 
"  Great  JUritam,  Aznerica,  and  India,  and  the  snocess 
"  whids  has  attoided  the  main  drainaoe  of  Loudon, 
**  Mid  the  relief  afforded  to  Parliament  smoe  the  estab- 
*'  Itahment  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
**  1853,  is  a  proof  that  a  publio  representative  body  in 
"  London  can  carry  out  the  work  of  water  supply,  as  it 
**  has  carried  out  that  of  main  drainai;o.  lliose,  sir, 
*'  briefly  are  what  I  consider  to  be  tho  advantages  of 
"  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  public  body."  As  I  say, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  diaonssion  of  a  great 
many  of  these  propositions,  but  it  would  not  be  discreet 
fw  me  to  enter  upon  them,  because  they  are  not 
relevuit  to  this  particular  inquiry,  which  is,  the  finan- 
cial result  of  the  aoquisition  of  t^e  London  Water 
Companies.  Then  if  yon  choose  to  go  on  with  the 
evidenoe  of  Sir  Alexander  Biunie,  and  to  oouBlder,  not 
only  the  questions  which  were  put  by  the  Oommisaion, 
oDt  the  cross-examination  which  afterwards  I  took  Sir 
-Alexuider  Binnie  through — in  fact,  he  is  the  only  wit- 
^1688  tiiat  I  have  oross-examined  at  any  length  m  the 
whole  of  this  inquiry  —  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
conohisifm  ia  absolntely  inoontestable  that  ftn-  Uiis 
generation  there  ia  no  probability  of  any  advantage  to 
oonaamer  or  ratepayer ;  there  ia  no  probability  of  more 
water,  or  bettor  water,  or  of  ofaeaper  water.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  immediate  ezpendifeare  which  is  oontom- 

Slated  by  the  Conncil  would  rather,  as  Sir  Alexander 
iinnie  himself  says,  "  tond  to  an  expectation  that  for  a 
"  time,  at  all  events,  there  wonld  be  an  inoreased 
"  charge,  uid  not  a  deoreaaed  charge."  How  far  the 
benefit  <^  one's  postority  is  a  financial  advantage, 
which  should  induce  the  present  generation  to  incur  an 
enormous  expenditure,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  that 
the  advantage  would  be  absolutoly  nil  to  the  present 
generation,  or  confined,  if  there  be  any  advantage,  to  a 
fiitnre  population,  is  perfectly  plain  if  you  r«kd  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie's  evidence  from  end  to  end.  I  think 
that  ib  would  be  very  much  more  consistont  with  fair* 
neaa  if  the  County  Counoil  and  its  Commibtoe  in  their 
reports,  instead  of  bringing  up  the  bogey  of  typhoid 
fever  and  mrms  in  the  Xondon  water,  would  say, 
"  Sven  nnder  our  own  aoheme  we  cannot  oontomplato, 
**  and  we  do  not  contemplate,  any  bettor  water  for  this 
"  generation,  any  more  water  for  this  generation,  or 
"  any  cheaper  water  for  this  generation. '  That,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  question  of  the  future  sapply  of  capital 
a  matter  for  discussion,  and  I  will  address  myself  to 
that  by-and-by,  very  briefly  indeed. 

Now,  however,  I  assume  that  if  economy  of  manage- 
aeat  is  likely — I  will  not  say  is  possible— to  effect  a 
uring,  then  to  that  extent  it  would  be  an  immediate 
adra^ii^e.   I  have  already  said  thatitisnotanticipated 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  or  any  of  their  witnesses, 
Moaiiae  if  there  were  an  adranbs^et  it  must  result  in 
oamp^xung  the  supply,  and  nobody  anticipates  that 
j**"*  wonld  be  a  cheaper  supply  for  the  present  genera- 
Sut,  dealing  with  economy  of  management,  of 
j^^'^A  there  are  certain  savings  inevitable  which  I  will 
"VVith  in  a  moment  j  but,  speaking  as  one  deals 
^Z^^Mly  with  the  a&iura  of  life,  I  have  heard  many 
ji^^r'^^sges  claimed  for  monidpal  management,  but  I 
shobT   ^^^^      ectmomy  as  one  of  them;  in  fact,  I 
j^*^^  not  expect  that  eoonoffly  would  be  fbnnd,  either 
X  £b         stock  management,  or  in  municipal  management, 
eapi^^  always  understood — at  least  I  was  taught  in  the 
-v^^  ^ohoou  of  poUtioal  economy — to  believe  that  if 
^iQ^^^^t  eoonomy  of  maoagement,  you  mnst  seonre 
f|^^!^^ual  interest  in  the  application  of  the  capital 
is  the  life  of  the  concern ;  and  that  is  really  true 
^£r^L«         scale.  Where  yon  hare  an  industry  in 
^tx  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  the  develop- 
I  985S8. 


ment  of  a  prodnotion  largo  enough  to  be  a  paying  Mr.  Pope. 

podnetion,  there  you  gaiu  the  ecmiomy  by  havmg  the   

small  oonoems  and  the  individual  management,  just  siMar.'99. 
exactly  as  it  is  found  by  experience  that  lu  the  great  ■  - — — 
cotton  industry  of  this  country,  the  joint  stock  principle 
is  not  applicable.  It  has  been  applied  and  tried 
thnraghout  distric  ts  in  Lancashire  as  we  all  know.  Hie 
co-operative  principle  has  practically  fliilad  in  OldKnm, 
which  is  the  great  district  tor  co-operative  ootton 
spinning,  and  whrP  because  there  are  noun  of  the 
reasons  which  make  the  joint  stock  princij^e  advan- 
tageous. There  the  command  of  capital  by  mdividuabi 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  profiteble  prt>dnction,  and  there 
you  secure  the  individual  control,  and  the  individual 
interest  in  the  management.  Where  yon  get  a  necessity 
for  an  expansion  of  capital  greater  than  may  be  con- 
venient to  the  individual,  or  where  you  are  deling  with 
an  area  larger  than  can  be  reasonably  subjected  to 
individual  control,  there  the  joint  stock  principle  comes 
Id,  in  some  cases  advantegeonsly,  beoanae  you  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  some  economy  of  management  for 
the  ^e  of  the  advantage  of  the  expansion  of  capiat 
and  of  enterprise,  Hao  joint  stock  management,  Z 
thooffbt,  was  nntorionsly  not  so  economical  as  the 
individual  management,  because,  although  in  the  joint 
stock  company  you  may  have  directors  absolutoly  and 
personally  interested  in  the  sucoesB  of  the  underteKing, 
still  there  is  not  that  amount  of  personal  supervision 
and  control  which  prevails  in  the  individual  concern. 
So  again  one  finds  it — ^nobody  knows  better  tlwn  my 
friend — in  our  great  railway  system.  Of  course,  that 
is  a  joint  stock  enterprise;  but  everybody  knows  that 
although  the  large  b<»rd  of  directors  is  useful  in  the 
minor  deteilB  of  administration,  in  the  making  of  coal 
oontoacts,  or  some  minor  matter  of  that  kmd,  the 
administration  of  the  companies,  the  policy  of  the 
companioB,  is  determined,  and  is  carried  ont,  and  is 
worked  by  the  chairman,  the  solicitor,  and  the  ^neral 
manager,  getting  as  nearly  as  jrassible  to  the  individnal 
control,  and  to  the  personal  interest  in  the  concern 
which  is  essential,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  real  economy 
in  the  management. 

When  yon  came  to  monioip^  management  it  is  still 
more  likdy  to  be  wanting  in  tfw  elemants  of  emmomy, 
because  tiie  members  of  the  committee  oharged  with 
the  particular  administration  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment are  not  personally  interested  in  it.  It  is  only 
happily  the  general  aenae  of  public  duty  which  indnoes 
parties  to  oonseorato  their  time  and  powers  to  the 
publio  service  in  connexion  with  such  administration, 
but  of  uecesBity  there  is  wanting  one  of  the  elemente 
for  real  economy  in  the  management ;  and  therefore  I 
should  not  expect,  as  a  matter  of  common  ezpectetton, 
that  the  management  of  the  County  Council  could  be 
be  as  economical  as  the  management  of  the  company 
(in  the  general  administration  there  may  be  certein 
savings)  or  certeioly  the  management  of  the  company 
as  completoly  and  absolutely  eoonomical  as  the 
individnal  control  and  management  of  the  individual 
concern.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  has  been  hi^ly  creditable 
to  the  economy  of  tho  manwement  m  bhe  companies. 
Ur.  Stoneham,  whose  evidence  was  quoted  by 
my  friend  Ur.  Fember  yesterday,  certainly,  in  reference 
to  all  tho  companies,  and  notabW  in  reference  to  the 
New  River  Company,  gives  the  highest  credit  to  their 
care  and  economy  in  their  management,  bnt  of  course 
it  is  a  joint  stock  company,  and  every  directw  possibly 
is  not  as  diligent  and  self-sacrificing  as  the  individnal 
managers  would  be.  But  there  are  certain  mattera, 
undoubtedly,  which  have  over  and  over  again  been 
suggested  as  points  of  ecouomy;  you  would  save 
directors'  fees ;  you  wonld  save  some  fees  in  regard  to 
collection  and  various  matters  of  that  kind,  which,  if 
you  did,  would  of  course  be  to  the  credit  of  the  manage- 
ment. But  what  would  that  amount  to  P  I  see  by  Mr. 
Lass's  table  the  totel  expenditure  of  the  London  com- 
panies in  directors'  fees  is  27,225Z.  ont  of  153,500;., 
which  Hr.  Laas  gives  as  the  total  expense  of  manage, 
ment.  Now,  Bupposing  yon  save  that  27^2261. — I  do  not 
think  yon  would,  ana  I  will  point  out  in  a  very  few 
minutes  why  I  'tiiink  so— bnt  supposing  you  did,  per 
eonira  yon  would  have  tiie  sinking  funi  to  be  paid 
out  of  uie  revenue  or  ont  of  the  rate,  as  it  might  be, 
and  on  the  balance  you  would  hare  no  economy  at  all. 
In  regard  to  the  collectors  I  will  not  say  another  word. 
My  fnend,  Mr.  Fember,  dealt  to  some  extent  with  that, 
and  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  his  speech. 
Bnt,  again,  I  agree  with  him  in  this  that  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  sufficiently  re^ed  the  importance  of  the 
sise  of  the  proposed  new  undertaking,  and  therefore  the 
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ROYAL  COMMISaiOir  OK'WATBll  SUPPLY: 


Mr.  Pope,   practical — I  Was  going  to  say  tte  physical  impoBribilily 

  (?f  overtaking  the  work  neceesAry  for  the  management  of 

22  Mar.'99.  BOoh  an  undertaking.  Its  size  would  be  enormona.  Now 

 I  am  content  to  illnatrate  what  I  mean  by  comparing  the 

Corppration  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  and  its  manage- 
ment, which  seemB  to  me  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  best 
manicipal  management  that  coald  be  quoted  in  their 
favour.  It  is  a  highly  ambitious  corporation — water, 
gas,  tramways,  and  now  I  suppose  telephones  are  all 
falling  into  the  capacious  municilial  maw.  Whether  it 
will  go  any  further  than  that  m  the  acquisition  of 
private  enterprise  I  do  not  know,  but  I  quite  agree 
that  Glasgow  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  model  cor- 
pontion,  possibly  largely  because  ihe  traditions  of  that 
corporation  as  an  anoient  Boyal  Burgh  makes  its 
offices  an  object  of  greater  ambition  to  the  higher  biass 
of  oitisen  than  perhaps  the  ordinary  municipal  offioes 
do.  There  it  is.  Bn^  what  is  Glasgow  In  Glasgow 
the  water  trust  is  a  separate  corporation  from  the 
Cprppraiion  jltselE. 

I  do  not  know  whj  that  was,  so  in  the  first  instance, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  becanse  it  enables  them  to  brin^  the 
whole  power  of  the  Oorporation  to  bear  upon  the  water 
adminiBtratiou,  instead  .of  that  of  merely  a  committee 
of  the  original,  body.  However  that  may  be,  that  is  the 
state  of  things.   But  what  is  it  that  they  administer— 
they  administer  it  well  I  agree— an  area,  the  population 
of  which,  and  the  water  supply  of  which,  is  not  larger 
than  die  area  of  the  Souttiwark  and  Vauxhall  Company 
which  I  represent  here,  and  far  less  than  that  of  the 
KTew  Biver  Company,  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  our 
water  companies  in  the  If  etropolis.   Uultiply  the  duty 
of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  by  seven,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  posdbililiy  of  dealing  with  such  an  nnwieldly 
nndertaving  as  thatP    Indeed,  I  should  doubt  Ihe 
physical .  endurance  of  a  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  undertake  that  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  dutips  which  are  cast  npcin  it.   Then,  how  is  it  to 
be  dealt  with?   This  qqestiou  of  size  is  not  without 
importanoe— T-and  I  am  justified  in  pressing  it  as  a 
mattei*  for  the  must  serious  consideration^ — for  showing 
that  eron  the  lurgest— Glasgow  being  the  largest— of 
our  municipal  authorities  affords  no  oomi«iri?on  with 
the  work  of  management  which  wtrald  be  Aecesaary  to 
manage  this  entire  undertaking.    At  this  present 
moment,  there  are  other  matters  which  are  requiring 
attention  in  London,  and  under  which  economy  conld 
be  made  by  concentration  just  as  witli  this,  and  yet,  as 
we  all  know,  at  this  moment  keen  discussion  is  going 
on  as.  to  whether  it  is  not  better  to  divide  tiondon  into 
some  separate  monici^ities,  and  even  to  give  the 
liondon  County  Council  power  to  transfer  to  one  or 
other  of  these  separate  munioipalities,  if  they  desire  it, 
some  of  tile  work  which  ther  find  burdensome  or  which 
they  can  dispense  with  for  thenuelres.   If  the  general 
govemmeDt  of  Loudon  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  thoaght 
desirable  that  it  should  be  oonfided  to  one  homogeneous 
body,  ^hy  is  ^e  water  supply^  any  more  thau_  other 
matters  which  are  to  be  ^eadt  with  capable  of  being  so 
administered  P   In  truth,  one  .cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  would  be  an  experiment  and  that  w  e  might  be  liable 
to  the  tame  dit«appointment  which  is  the  lot  of  many 
inventors.  w;heu  they  find  that  the  result  which  is 
obtainable  with  certainty  in  the  laboratory, is  hopelessly 
uncertain  when  it  becomes  multiplied  to  the  extent 
which  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  or  works.   I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  form  any  conclusion  by  reason 
of  the  efficient  management  of  the  waterworks  b^  a 
corporation  like  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  for  saying 
that  any  gitmnd  is  laid  tor  the  belief  that  the  manage- 
ment would  be  economical  or  would  be  possible  in  Uie 
hands  of  a  single  body  by  a  municipal  authority.  If 
that  is  true  of  all  public  bodies,  how  much  morp  ^  the 
Lon^m  Country  Council  committed  up  to  the  eyes  as 
they  are  to  a  policy  of  expenditure  P   It  Peems  to  me 
impossible  to  doubt  that  tbo  result  of  a  transfer  to  any 
central  authority — more  than  all  the  London  County 
Council — mnst  result  in  tho  management  mainly  being 
left  in  the  hands  of  officials  highly  paid,  because  highly 
trusted,  if  so,  where  is  che  saving  on  the  directorate  P 
Why,  surely,  half  a  dozen  high^  paid  officials  would 
swE^ow  up  the  sum  which  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
modest  fees  which  the  directors  from  time  to  time 
draw  long  bofbro  tho  payments  themselves  would  be 
exhausted- 

Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  start  with  this,  that  the  view 
of  the  companies  is — If  acquired  by  any  Authority  at 
a  fair  price  conceded  almost  on  all  hands,  uo  profit' to 
the  present  generation  at  all  events.  And  if  no  profit 
it  is  hard  to  see  that  it  is  worth  while  unless  there  is  ' 
eoono;n^'  of  management,  which  is  not  possible,  by 


reason  of  the  enoririons  olAracter  of  the  work  to  bo 
nndertakeh.   But  I  confess  the  impression  upoh  my 
mind  <rf  the  evidtoue  which  has  been  brought  before 
you  Beiema  to  me  to  tend  in"  that,  direction.  No 
immediate  profit,  and  therefore  no  immediate  juatifi. 
cation  upon  financial  grounds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
companies,  irrespective  of  other  grounds  of  course. 
Bat  there  is  that  suggestion  which  Sir  Alexander 
Binnie  made,  namely,  u  may  be  that  in  the  fntore 
supply  of  London  the  public  body  would  hare  the 
adnbntage  in  raising,  easily  and  freely,  capita!  required 
for  inoh  eztensiou— more  cssilj  than  the  water  com- 
panies — *nd  if  the  inclination  of  the  Commission  ia 
ultimately  to  the  necessity  of  going  elsewhere  for  water 
it  does  seem  to  me  then  that  there  is  a  crave  questioa 
for  consideration.   If,  for  instance,  the  County  Oonneil 
are  right  in  saving  we  must  go  to  Wales,  and  not 
extend  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  then  that  is  a  duty 
whtoh  Is  cast  for  a  scheme  applicable  to  the  whule.  and 
nut  to  any  particular  one  of  the  oompames,  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  London.    I  own  it  seems  to  me  ^t  it 
would  be  impossible  fdr  any  one  company  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  raising  the  capital  to  pronde  for  such  a 
general  extension.    Of  course  in  proportion  as  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessity  for  the  Welsh 
scheme  becomes  remote  so  much  less  forcible  does  the 
point  become.   If  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Wales,  then 
it  does  seem  to  me  frankly — and  I  think  the  companies 
would  fairly  admit  that — that  there  is  some  necessity 
to  provide  for  the  raising  of  the  capital  which  is 
necessary  in    order  to  brin^  such  a  supplemental 
supply.   That  has  been  in  a  minor  degree  already  dis- 
oussed  before  the  Commission.  The  same  sort  c^qcestion 
arose,  of  course,  upon  the  inter-comuunioation  ques- 
tion.  The  main  difference  in  tfie  posititm  of  the  com- 
panies now  fW>m  what  it  was  at  any  fbrmertime,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  'VTiUiam 
Hart>Dyke  whose  evidence,!  think  I  may  say,  received 
the  assent  of  all  the  oompEmies  whom  I  represent,  and 
it  certainly  carried  my  ^nviction  along  with  it  It 
will  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  that  I  shonld  ask  your 
permission,  because  I  shall  not  occupy  very  much  more 
■of  your  timoi  to  refer  to  that  evidence  of  Sir  "William 
Hart- Dyke,  which  is  at  question  28,151.    "  I  hare  been 
"  listening,"  he  said  to  yotir  Lordship,  "  to  a  very 
"  great  deal  of  evi'dence,  my  Lord  for  some  days,  and 
*'  I  should  venture  to  urge  that  the  whole  position  tm 
"  the  question  of  purchase,  has  undergone  a  consider 
*'  able  change  even  during  the  time  that  this  Oommis- 
**  sion  has  sat.   I  venture  to  urge  that  the  whole 
"  poller  of  the  future  as  it  has  been  disclosed  here 
*'  under  the  evidence— and  chiefly  under  the  evidence 
'*  of  their  officers — has  shown  that  the  policy  of 
"  the    companies    has    been    to   cuver    &  rezy 
"  large  amount  of  ground  as  regards  not  only  present 
"  water  supply  in  the  Metn^lis,  hut  as  regards 
"  future  water  supply  or  prospective  supply  as  it  is 
"  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  your  reference."  One 
thing  I  think  is  olesur,  that  the  experience  of  last  year 
satisfied  every  company  that  it  has  a  duty  to  tho  whole 
as  well  as  a  duty  to  its  immediate  oonstitnenoy,  uid 
for  the  first  time  the  companies  came  togetherwith  a 
view  jointly  to  do  thtft  whioh  might  be  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  one  as '  a  duty,  whioh  was  incumbent  upon 
the  whole  as  representing  the  ' whole  water  snp^y 
together.    "  I  think  it  can  be  proved,  and  I  think  will 
"be  proved  before  the  inquiry  is  over,  that  these 
"  companies  have  showii  that  their  policy  is  not  a 
*'  standstill  policy,  but  that  they  have  been  spending 
"  and  are  now  proposing  to  spend,  a  Tory  large  sum  of 
"  moue^  as  regards  prospeotivo  supply.   I  believe  I 
'*  am  right  in  saying  th^  if  the  different  snms  are 
"  added  up  which  the  companies  proposed  to  spend  to 
**  absolutely  secure  a  constant  supply  in  the  future 
"  they  will  be  found  to  amount  to  somethinff  like 
"  15  millions  of  money  of  whioh  tiU9  company  of  which 
"  I  am  only  a  hnmble  member,  the  Kent  Company 
' '  proposes  to  spend  a  million  and  a  half  of  moneT*  wiUh 
"  that  o^eot.  But,  of  coarso,  the  sum  we  propose  to 
'*  spend  ia  nothing  like  what  other  comj>an£naro 
"  incurring,  because  wo  have  no  question  of^torttge  to 
"  deal  with,  which  as  your  Lordship  knows  is  a  very 
"  expensive  matter.   Then  in  additaon  to  what  the 
"  policy  of  ttie  companies  is  as  shown  befoK  ycm,  wo 
"  venture  to'think  that  the  companies  themsdves  have 
"  within  the  last  few  days,  taken  a  step  which  has  I 
"  I  will  nob  say  revolutioMsed  the  position,  but  has 
"  made  an  immense  change  in  the  position  as  'Farlia- 
"  mcnt  has  to  deal  with  it  ti>day.    What  1  venture  to 
"  say  is,  wo  want  to  strip  altogether  from  oar-miiids 
"  the  cries  which  have  been  raised  against  these 
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"  oompuiiM  ill  the  past.     I  .io  not  Buppoee  ray 
"  body  of  meii  have  be«ni  better,  abused  for  many 
**  years  since  I  have  been  in  FwUunenfe,  and  long 
"  before  I  was  a  director,  than*  these  water  com- 
"  ponies.    There  has  been  hardly   any  name  too 
"  bad  to  call  them  by.   To  make  fml  allowanoe 
"  for  fJl  that,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  step  now 
"  taken  .by  the  companios  with  Tfigaid  to  this,  inter* 
"  communication  soheme  is  one  of  great  value  for  the 
"  conaideration  of  Parliament.  .1  believe  it  is  the  first 
"  time  in  the  commercial  history  of,  this  country  tha4i 
**  any  commercial  nndertakx^gs  of  this  kind  .have 
**  Tolnntarily  been  placed  in  the  houde  of  a  Govern* 
*'  meutal  Department,  such  aft .  the  Jjocal  Goverment 
**  Board.   I  do  not  believe  there,, i^.  ai^  prece4entfor 
**  it,  and  t  think  that  the  eridenf^e..  of  one  or  two  of 
my  friends  has  shown  that  ^ome.  of  th«n  are  not 
"  qnite  aware  of  the  sztraprdjin^vy  powers  under  this 
"  JBill  which  they  Toluntariiy  intr^oced,  and  which 
"  they  are  placing  in  the;  hands  of  a  pablio  deportment. 
*'  The  department  will  have  almost  qifUmited powers  as 
*'  regards  inspection  with  a  vie(\r  to  secure,  not  only 
"  present,  but  future  supply,  and  not  only  inspection 
**  bnt  unlimited  command  of  e|:penditure,  that  is  to 
"  say,  within  any  possible  expepditnre  which  may  be 
"  sanctioned  by  Farliament.    I  .believe  thei.liooal 
**  Govemment  Board,  under  our  iater-oonuannicatiou 
*'  scheme  and  the  Bill  of  the  Gpvernment,  as  re  pre - 
senting  your  Heport,  has  praQtipally  a  free  hand  as 
regards  expenditure,  and  it  may  come  down  Upon 
*'  any  compuiy,  at  any  moment  in  their  career,  and 
"  eay.  Now,  gentlemen,  yon  are  not  doing  your.  , dnty 
**  as  you  ought  to :  there  is.  a  dagger  here,  and  there 
*'  is  a  danger  there,  and  yon  ipost  at  once,  qpend 
"  half  a  million  of  m(mey  to  s^o^re  future,  t^hat  is  to 
*'  aay,  prospective  vrater  supply.    Then,  altho^igh  il 
"  is  perfectly  true  that  year Xordship,  in  your  first 
V  Beport  very  properly  reserves  this  tteport  entirely 
**  ad  hoc,  that  is  to  say  as  regards  an  inter-copiiannioB- 
**  tion  soheme,  which  is  to  meet  all  emereencie:),  such 
**  as  the  grievons  drought  of  1898,'  and  oi  course  it  is 
"  perfect^'  right,  no  doubt,  that  the  strongest  reserva- 
*•  tiori  should  be  given  in  that  respect;  but  the  other 
"  portion  of  your  Beport  points  to  a  very  great  change 
"  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  companies  and  the 
"  consamers,  as  it  seems  to  me.   It  says :  '  In  oriier 
"  *  to  satisfy  t^ose  conditions,*  that  is  to  say  as  regards 
**  water  supply,  *  each  company  becoming  a  member  of 
"  *  such  combination,*  thatisto  say. acoimiination,  such 
as  under  this  Bill  of  the  companies,  '  should  either  be 
*'  *  at  the  time  in  effective  possesion  of  a  supply  of 
*'  *  water  materially  larger  than  would  suffice  to  meet 
"  *  the  maximum  daily  demand  of  its  own  district 
*  during  ordinary  years,  or  else  the  works  necessary  in 
"  *  order  to  furnish  such  oompany  with  a  snrpluashopid 
*'  *  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  connexion,'  that  is 
"  to  say,  onder  the  pressure  of  this  outside  bo^y^"  , 

I  think  I  do  not  misrepresrat  therefore  the  compfhnies 
in  saying  that  they  are  sensible  that  in  asaentug  to 
that  they  have,  to  a  oertain  extent,  as^pnted  to. a 
principle  which  may  be  carried  fnrther  than  m^re 
provision   of  capital  for   the  icter-communioaluon 
sohemei  uid  speaking  for  myself  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  very  small  and  limited  extension  even  of  the 
provisioD,  of  the  Bill  for  the  inter-oommnnication 
soheme,  would  meet  tins  whole  question  of  the  fnture 
supply,  and  the  whole  question  of  provision  of  uafdtaL 
The  Staines  reservoir  scheme  is  a  joint  scheme  volun- 
tarily entered  into.   I  can  say,  ^^al  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  violent,  resistance  upon  the  part  of  the 
oompanies,  that  the  same  principle  which  weuld  bring 
the  Local  Governmmtt  Board  to  bear  upon  the  com- 
panies in  the  event  of  a  necessity  tor  inter;communl- 
oation,  or  in  the  event  of  a  necessity  as  Sir  William 
lHart-I)yke  points  out,  for  a  farther  supply  in  connexion 
with  their  own  adventure  mi^t  he  bronght,  to  bear 
so  as  to  create  snoh  a  combination  among  the  whol»  of 
the  companies  as  really  exists  among  some  of  them  w^ 
regard  to  the  Staines  reservoir  soheme.   There  woiild 
"be  no  great  necessity  for  such  interference  if  the  fntore 
Eupply  of  .Iioi|d(m  is  in  connexion ,  with  tl|e  Thamea 
'Valley,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the.  Thames 
Talley  where  each  oompany  is,  there  is  no. donbt  that 
it  would  be  able  to  overtaike  uiy  demand  .made  npon 
itseLE  for  an  inorease  of  its  qwn  supply  either  by  com- 
hinatlon  as  in  the  cuso  of  the  Staines  reservoir  sohome 
or  by  raising  its  money  alone,  and  even  if  there  were  a 
necessity  fpr  the  raising  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
going  elsewhere — which  of  course,  on  the  part  of.the 
companies,  we  strenuously  deny — even  in  that  respect, 
the  intervention  of  au  outside  authority  might  be,  used 


to  compel  such  a  combination  among  the  cottpataiett  as  Mr.  Pope. 

would  certainly  create  a  Bebnrity  for  the  raising'  <tf   

money  which  would  be  abandsht  for  the  pnrposd  of  22Mar.*99. 

any  such  general  supply.  I  am  not  in  a  position,  of   

course,  to  say  that  tbe  companies  have  proceeded  softer 
as  to  give.a  careful  consideration  to'the  details  of 'any 
such  scheme,  bnt  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  in  consider- 
ing this  inter-communication  scheme,  they  have  also 
eonsidered  the  extension  of  its  prinoiple  to  the  neoeatnity 
of  future  supply,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  if  that 
be  BO,  then  I  think  myself,  the  lost  remnant  of  a 
financial  reason  for  the  purchaso'cf  the  oompenies  may 
be  said  to  bo  disposed-  or.   If  there  is '  to  be'  no  profit, 
no  cheaper  wat^,  no  better  watv^  no  mo.fe' water,  no 
advantage  to  the  consnmtr,'no  advantage  to  the  rate- 
payer of  the  present  generation,  and  the  future  supply 
can  be  pipvided  for  without  the  neoessity  of  purchase, 
then  the  disturbance  and  dislocation  of  all  the  rdations 
which  have  grown  np  during  the  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  companies  would  be  avoided,  and  the  whole 
advanti^  of  a  combination  amoncr  the  companies  to  do 
that  which  is  claimed  to  be  otSy  possible  by  some 
central  authority,  would  be  accomplished  at  the  same 
time.   I  say  the  disturbance  of  old  relations — and  one 
must  not  forget  that  these  water  companies  have  grown 
up  with  London,  and  have  been  created  and  helped  to 
create  London  aa  it  is.   What  would  London  be,  for 
instance,  if  the  Kew  Biver  Company  had  not  found 
adventurers  two  centuries  ago,  to  bring  a  supply  of 
water  to  London  P   All  those  municipal  aothoritius  who 
are  now  so  keen  to  take  -away  property  which  has  been 
created  when  it  becomes  prosperous  have  had  the 
opportunity  for  many  many  years  to'  become  themselves 
the  suppliers  of  water*  and  have  never  availed  themselves 
(tf  it»  nut  have  parted  with  their  birthright  to  the 
adventuiVB  ^om  now  they  soek  to  buy  out  at  a  price 
which  is  not  commensurate  with  the.Tslue  of  their 
undertaking.    I  own  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
water  companies  deserve  very  great  and  grave  sympathy, 
and  that  only  in  the  last  resource,  as  Sir  mlliam 
Hart-Dyke  said,  ought  they  to  be  compelled  to  part  with 
properly  which  they  have  careftilly  bntlt  up,  and  created 
and  made  beneficial  to  the  community;   If  in  the  last 
resource.  Parliament  thinks  it  neoesitary  to  hand  them 
over  to  a  cuitral  authority,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  a 
price,  be  it  a  fair  and  proper  price,  the  months  of  the 
companies  seem  to  me  to  be  closed  in  the  face  of  the 
pubho  necessity,  but  without  the  public  necessaity,  and 
especially  when  I  venture  to  think  my  friend  has 
demonstrated  thf^t  financii^y  it  is  not  only  not  a 
necessity,  but  would  be  a  burden  to  the  community  for 
many  years  to  come,  I  suggest  that  the  step  ought 
only  to  be  taken  with  the  very  gravest  and  greatest 
reluctance,  and  especially  if  the  only  groniia  upon 
which  I  have  felt  oppressed  in  any  way  as  regards  the 
future,  namely,      ^HFOvision  of  capual  fbr  an  undoF* 
taking  covering  tba  whole  of  London,  sudi  as  that  of 
the  Wdsh  scheme,  or  any  supply  of  water  from  any 
other  source  which  would  cover  the  whole  demand,  can 
be  dealt  with  upon  the  principle  of  contribution  and  the 
principle  of  combination  which  has  already  received  tho 
^proval  of  the  Oommiasion,  provided  it  be  extended,  a 
Uttle  in  order  to  cover  the  additional  ground. 

Hy  Lqrd,  thatia  th6  view  ofthe  oompanies.  Pnrchase 
cmly  in  th^  event  of  great  public  necessity— ^the  necessity 
must  be  clearly  proved.  They  are  willing  to  come 
under  ,  such  oontrol  and  such  terms  as  regards  the  Aitore 
supply,  and  the  future  of  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
purpose  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  in  combin- 
ation to  do  that  which  they  may  not  be  able  -to 
accomplish  singly. 

As  regards  the  ^neral  qnestlon  of  what  the  authority 
should  be,  which  is  one  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
^ou,  I  have  really  nothing  frcah  to  say,  except  that  the 
very  worst  authority  to  whom  it  could  be  committed, 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  authority  of  the  Loudon  County 
Council,  because  they  are  an  authority  who  are  com* 
mitted  to  a  particular  course,  which  may  or  ma^  not  be 
the  Ijest,  but  which  we  have  no  mean»  of  inquiring  into 
or  dealmg  with  befure  the  present  Commission. 

As  regards  general  control,  I  am  authorised  to  say, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  water  oompaniea  remaining 
ondistarbed,  farther  control  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
secure  publicity  to  all  their  doings  appears  to  na  t9  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
unnecessarj  water  companies  to  contend  that 

they  shouM  maintain  any  secrecy  ' as  regards  their 
operations,  either  as  regards  pumping  or  «ny  .'>f  their 
other  works.  If  it  is  deatralue  that  the  public  should 
be  informed  as  to  what  takes  place  and  the  results  they 
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Mr.      aocomidish,  hy  all  means  have  a  power^if  it  does  not 
Littler,  exist— to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

  But  on  the  matter  of  con^l,  therefore^  I  have  really 

flSMar.'SS.  Utile  or  nothing  to  say,  oxce{)t  l^t  fw  practical  pnr- 
poees  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con^l  is  complete.  If 
it  is  deficient  in  any  respect,  in  yonr  jndffment,  by  all 
means  let  it  be  recommended  to  be  strenguiened. 

lly  Lord,  that  really  is  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
say,  because  of  course,  I  pray  in  aid  of  what  If  r.  Pember 
hB£  said,  and  I  have  not  said  one  single  word  which 
goes  over  again  the  ground  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Pember  for  I  adopt  for  all  the  companies  that  which 
he  said  as  being  releTant  to  our  case. 

{Mr,  S.  W.  Grtpps.)  Hr.  Pope,  I  hope  yon  will  allow  me 
to  apologize  to  yon  for  not  having  heard  the  beginning 
of  yonr  speech.  I  had  never  been  infonned  and  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  we  should  meet  ah  an  earlier 
hour  this  morning,  or  I  shonld  have  taken  precious 
good  care  to  have  men  here. 

(Jfr.  Pope.)  Yon  are  vexy  good  to  say  so. 

(3fr.  S.  W-  Ori^t.)  Ton  know  I  should  appreciate 
anything  you  said  very  much,  from  the  associations 
of  former  days. 

Hr.  LiTTiiEa,  Q.O.*  called  to  address  the  Commissioa. 

My  Lord,  I  appear,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  for 
the  Kent  Company,  which  occupies  a  different  position 
from  the  other  companies  in  a  very  large  number  of 
respects. 

{Ghairman.)  Mr.  Littler,  some  members  of  the  Oom- 
mission  have  a  scrapie  about  hearing  yon,  inasmnch  as 
you  were  a  witness  in  the  case,  but!  have  pointed  out 
that  yon  were  a  witness  for  the  county  of  Middlesex 
only,  and  that  you  now  appear  merely  for  the  Kent 
company. 

(ifr.  LitUvr.)  Absolutely. 

(CWi-nuw.)  And  your  observations  will  be  limited 
to  that  company. 

{Mr,  lAUUr^  I  do  not  propose  to  say  one  word  for 
the  oonnty  of  Middlesex.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  fbr  Itiddlesez,  because  it  so  happened  there  was 
nobody  else  oonneoted  with  the  oonnty  who  coald  give 
the  same  iuformatifm  to  tiie  Oommission,  bat  I  ex- 
ivessly  declined  to  say  one  word  for  the  Kent  Company, 
yonr  Lordship  will  remember,  then,  and  I  entirely  con- 
fined my  remarks  to  the  oonnty  of  Middlesex.  I  am 
not  in  Ime  loaAt  degree  concerned  here  now  with  what 
the  county  of  Middlesex  may  wy  nor  shall  I  say  one 
word  about  them  exoept  to  point  oat  that  they  with  the 
rest  outside  are  dissentient  authorities.  I  just  simply 
mention  their  name.  I  mention  it  now,  and  that  is 
the  only  reference  I  propose  to  make  to  them.  I 
should  not  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  difficulty,  your  Lordship  knows,  because 
this  Commission  is  not  quite  like  a  law  court — there 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  position  as  I  felt  at  the  time, 
but  I  sedulously  endeavoured  to  absolutely  confiue 
myself  in  what  I  said  to  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  now  I  diall  sednlonsly  confine  myself  to  the  water 
companies  and  not  say  one  word  about  any  other 
interests  that  might  be  affected.  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  so  at  all. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  confess  I  am  reiy  relnotant  to 
trouble  the  Commusion  at  all,  bnt  for  the  faot  of  the 

difference  of  position  of  the  company  I  represent,  and 
moreover,  of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest 
importance.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  regard  to  the 
proposition  which  I  shall  submit,  of  course,  arguing  as 
counsel,  that  the  fact  t<hat  I  have  bad  the  opportunity 
of  being  counsel  in  difierenc  positions — namely,  that  I 
had  to  attend  the  Water  Inquiry  of  1880  on  one  side, 
and  had  to  maintain  the  sinking  fund  clauses  for  the 
City  in  the  interval,  and  the  fact  that  I  now  appear 
again  on  the  side  of  the  water  companies,  ought  to 
be  proof  that  I  know  something  about  it,  looking  at  it 
from  both  points  of  view ;  but  I  shall  present  to  you 
as  shortly  as  I  can  those  particular  considerations 
which  affect  the  Kent  Company,  incidentally,  of  course, 
mentioning  one  or  two  things,  but  nuuuily  ooqfining 
myself  to  the  qnestions  as  l£ey  affect  the  Eent  Com- 
pany, and  one  other  qaestion  which  my  Meads, 
Mr.  Pember  and  Mr.  Pope,  left  advisedly,  namely, 
to  draw  your  attention  a  little  bit  more  fully  than 
they  have  done— in  fact,  Mr.  Pember  did  not  do  it 
at  all — to  the  question  of  Arbitration,  uid  how  the 
Arbitration  ahonld  be  fKmdnoted,  so  as  to  see  wlut  its 
probable  results  will  be. 


Now,  my  Lord,  that  is  really  all  that  I  propose  t6 
present  to  the  ConmiiflBlon,  and  I  shall  do  it  as  quickly 
as  I  can,  consistently  with  {nresentdng  what  I  think  u 
fairly  due  to  the  Kent  Company. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  would  begin  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  exoeedmgly  difierent  position  in  every  respect 
which  the  Kent  Oompuiy  occupies  from  that  of  any  of 
the  ot&er  companies.  In  the  fii'st  place,  it  is  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  a  local  company.  I  will  just  draw 
your  Lordship's  attention  to  who  constitute  the  con- 
trolling authori^  of  the  Kent  Company.  Yoar  Lordship 
has  had  before  you  .the  right  honourable  member, 
who  has  so  long  aud  so  ably  represented  his  county, 
Sir  "William  Hart  Dyke.  Then  we  have  Mr.  Bolton, 
the  Deputy-Chairman,  who  is  another  Kent  resident. 
Then  we  have  another  Kent  resident,  Mr.  Browne 
And  t^en  we  have — which  is  rather  important  in  tlus 
point  of  view—Mr.  Marohant,  who  is  a  local  solicitor  of 
oonsiderable  standing,  and  who  is  Vestry  Olerk  for  Ihe 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  in  which  we  have  no 
less  than  lOOiUfX)  siqralies ;  and  th^fore  he  is  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  consumers,  and  would  very 
soon  come  to  have  srane  knowledge  if  there  were  €he 
least  ground  of  complaint  in  the  action  of  my  com- 
pany. Then  we  have  Lord  Stanhope,  who  is,  of  course, 
well  known  as  a  man  belonging  to  the  county.  Then 
we  have,  as  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  said,  Mr.  John 
Penn,  the  great  engineer,  who  has  his  enormous  works 
at  Greenwich,  and  is  in  immediate  touch  with  the  whole 
of  that  district  through  his  workmen.  Then  we  have 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  who  is  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  London, 
City  and  Midland  Bank,  and  therefore  a  perstm  well 
skilled  in  financial  affairs.  And  lastly,  and  not  least, 
we  have  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who  has  filled  sndi 
distinguished  offices  of  State. 

Now,  my  Lsrd,  those  are  the  gentlemen  who  have 
considered  this  matter,  and  who  have  instructed  me  to 
lay  their  views  before  you  with  regard  to  this  matter; 
and  they  are  distinctly  and  clearly  of  opinion,  ono  and 
idl,  that  purchase  cannot  be  of  any  financial  advantage 
to  the  ratepayer ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  their  company 
is  fairly  and  properly  treated  by  the  arbitrator,  they 
think  that  it  must  be  an  absolute  disadvantage  to  the 
consnmer. 

Again,  my  I  .ord,  we  have  another  oironmstance  which 
is  worth  consideration,  and  that  is,  that,  wUh  tbe  sole 
exoeption  of  t!ie  London  County  Council, not  one  Bins^ 
local  aut^orit)'  in  the  whole  of  our  district  ha^  anything 
to  se^,  but  that  they  are  absolutely  and  perfectly 
satisfied.  Oar  area  consists  of  30  square  miles  within 
tile  County  Council  district  within  the  county  of 
L<mdon.  It  consists  of  149  square  miles  beyond  the 
county  of  London.  We  have  Dartford  Bnral,  which  is 
against  any  alteration,  and  Bromley,  which  is,  again, 
against  anv  alteration.  We  have  the  County  Council  of 
Kent  itself  absolutely  against  any  alteration.  And  we 
have  Beckenham  and  Dartford  and  Bockenham  Bnral, 
which  is  the  only  one  which  says  it  would  like  an 
alteration  ;  but  it  strongly  objects  to  London  being  the 
local  authority.  Therefore,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  that  which  is  being  done  is  the 
best  for  the  consumer.  Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to 
bring  a  string  of  figures  here  on  one  side ;  uia.1  adioit, 
on  uie  other,  showing  certain  hypothetical  results 
which  are  gouig  to  accrue ;  but,  my  Lord,  when  you 
have  perscms  who,  all  of  them,  have  had  their  attontion 
oallea  to  t^  matter,  year  after  year,  time  after  tame, 
and  who  all  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  existing  status,  it  is 
surely  strong  eWdence,  what  they  themselves  think, 
and  what  they  have  formed  as  their  jndgment  as  to  the 
result  of  any  alteration  which  Imay  take  place.  Wc 
have,  at  the  present  moment,  this  strong  consensns 
of  opinion,  because  of  the  condition  of  things  which 
Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  illustrates,  and  tbe  change,  the 
enormous  change,  that  has  taken  place  since  1880  in 
respect  of  facta,  and  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
acquired  since  1880. 

Now,  my  Lord,  everything,  as  your  Lordship  re- 
memb^,  m  favour  of  purchase  is  based  on  the  report 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Committee.  I  venture  to  say 
with  regard  to  that,  that  although  Sir  William  Har- 
court's Committee  did  report  on  the  qnestion  of  pur- 
chase, the  only  inquiry  into  which  it  went  was  whether 
the  portionlar  purchase  on  Hr.  Smith's  lines  was  a 
proper  one,  and  that  was  the  only  issue  which  was  then  a 
live  and  an  active  issue.  It  is  true  that  that  Committee 
did,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully  of  a  Committee  of 
Fkrlitunent,  take  upon  itself  to  report  more  than  what 
was  required  of  it,  because  I  have  looked  careful^ 
through  and  r^^shed  mj  memory  with  the  Beport 
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which  I  bftTo  in  my  hand  liere  of  the  evideuoo  or  Sir 
William  BarooaxVB  Committee,  and  I  find  there  was  no 
sTidenee  addneed  with  'j^ltt'd  to  the  question  of  pnr- 
ehue  pore  add  simple.  The  onl^  eridsnce  upon  it  was 
thftt  of  Kr.  Bdmnnd  James  Smith,  who  was  examined 
wai  croBi*examined  at  very  considerable  len^h — in 
hct,  it  is  generally  suppoiea  that  his  disappomtment 
with  regard  to  that  matter  hastened  his  end  ,  and 
the  whole  evidence  that  was  really  of  any  importance 
oa  the  matter  of  porchaBO  boyond  Ifr.  Smith's  was 
Ht.  Stoneham's  and  Lientenant  -  Colonel  Bolton's. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  course,  had  a  foregone  conclnBion  with 
rerard  to  it,  and  there  were  those  two  public  witnesses 
eaUed,  Lieatenant-Colonel  Bolton,  who  was  then  Water 
Examiner,  and  Mr.  Stonefaam,  but  they  were  not 
oumined  on  the  question  of  desirability  of  parohase  in 
itself.  It  had  been  assumed,  that  as  Lord  Gross 
had  in  1879  determined  on  purchase,  purchase  must 
lennli,  and  ou  that  occasion  the  water  companies  did 
not  call  one  single  witness.  There  was  not  a  single 
question  asked  of  any  water  company  because  

(Jfr.  B.  W.  Crippt.)  They  were  joint  BuppOTtera  of 
the  Bill»  in  fact. 

(Ifr.  Littler.)  Of  course,  I  was  g(ang  to  point  ont 
that  they  wore  supporters  of  that  Bill,  becskuse  they  had 
ureed  a  price.  They  had  agreed  to  be  bought  on 
tne  terns  which  Mr.  Smith  had  propounded.  I  happen 
ut  know  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  not  pArticnlarly 
anxioos  to  be  bought  on  those  terms,  but  they  all  came 
in— tbsy  had  alt  accepted  the  matter-~and,  therefore, 
they  could  not  oppose ICr.  Smith's  terms,  ajid  no  other 
terms  were  before  that  Oommittee.  There  were  no 
terms  whatever  except  Mr.  Smith's  terms,  and  the 
qnestioa  was  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
accepted.  But  on  that  the  Committee,  without  having 
ail  inquii^ — I  aay  any  inquiry  at  all,  but  certainly  not 
an^  inqxuiy  that  would  be  worth  a  fraction  for  forming 
a  jud^eut  on — came  to  the  conclnsion  that  it  was 
expedient  that  the  snpply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  some  public  body, 
md  they  also  found,  in  the  entire  absence  of  evidence, 
that  there  would  be  greater  eflBcienoy,  economy,  and 
(qaaliw  of  oharge  which  might  be  secured*  and  "  that 
"  the  defeots  in  tho  present  provision  for  the  eztinctioa 
"  of  fire  might  be  remedied,  and  better  pronsion  might 
"  he  made  for  the  health  ot  the  oommunitT."  Now,  tli^o 
was  not  a  rag  oi  evidence  for  any  single  one  of  tboeo 
pnqwflitionB,  and  yet  that  was  reported  1^  that  Com- 
mittee. Then  there  is  the  long  paragraph,  whioh  has 
been  read  over  and  over  again,  with  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  a  trust  in  the  absence  of  a 
single  municipal  body,  and  I  point  ont  that  that  atnence 
of  a  single  munioipal  bodjF*  exists  at  the  present  time, 
because  the  County  Council  of  London  does  not  control 
one-third  of  the  water  area,  and  now  only  has  aboot 
fonr  times  the  population  of  the  outside  area,  which 
popi'lation  on  the  outside  will  eventually  exceed  the 
population  of  London  itself,  and,  according  to  the 
evidence,  within  the  time  of  the  next  40  years.  Then, 
my  Lord,  there  wan  that  odd  paragraph,  which  again  was 
not  supported  by  any  evidence,  that  "  for  cortain  pur- 
"  poses  at  least  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire  the 
"  undertakings  of  the  existing  companies,  if  the  same 
"  could  be  obtained  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms." 
Then,  mj  Lord,  although  I  may  have  to  refer  to  it  later, 
yet,  as  I  have  got  the  book  open  before  me,  I  may  say 
there  is  another  singular  paragraph  in  that  report, 
nunely,  paragraph  7,  having  regwrd  to  the  evidence 
whidi  has  been  given  here  tnat  the  Stock  Exchange 
valae  is  no  criterion  whatever.  The  report  of  that  Com- 
miLtee  was  that,  '*  as  a  general  rule,  the  market  value 
"  of  stocks  of  this  desoription  affords  the  best  estimate 
'*  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  pronMctive  value 
'*  of  che  undertaking."  Those  are  the  conclusions  whioh 
were  arrived  at  by  that  Committer  as  I  venture  to 
say,  on  an  exceedingly  insufficient  amount  of  evidence. 

Kow,  my  Lord,  the  question  of  course  and  the  first 
question  of  all  on  this  question  of  purchase,  mainly 
depends  upon  one  matter,  which  even  your  Lordship  is 
not  Unfortunately  quite  in  a  position  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on,  because  for  obvious  reasons  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  that  the  Commission  might  report  in  favour 
of  purchase,  your  Lordship,  when  the  County  Conaoil 
wimeBies  excused  themselves,  at  once  recognised  the 
Tftlidity  of  l^eir  excuse,  and  agreed  that  they  were  not 
^  say  what  in  their  view  was  the  true  value.  If  thAt 
la  the  case  with  the  Coun^  Connoil  aforiiori  is  it  the 
6M3  with  the  companies,  because  if  any  statement  is 
msde  as  to  possible  value  (I  am  going  to  make  some 
but  with  the  strongest  reservation  that  I  am  simply 


pointing  ont  some — nou  all — of  the  matters  whioh  may  Hr. 
be  claimed)  if  that  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  County  LUtUr. 

Oonnoil  tliat  they  consider  themselves  not  in  a  position   

with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  those,  whom  Aey  as  Uar.'stt. 
represent,  to  tell  ^on  whkt  the  total  amount  would  be,  ■ 
spread  over  the  eight  companies  aforiiori,  none  of  the 
oight  companies  ought,  to  me  the  Scotch  expression, 
to  condescend  on  particulars  with  regard  to  the  sum 
whioh  they  think  would  lie  a  fair  sum  to  represent 
their  own  individual  amount,  because  if  they  did,  the 
result  of  that  would  be  that  it  would  be  quoted  against 
them  and  it  would  be  urged  that  what  they  haa  sug- 
gested here  was  inconsistent  with  what  they  may  be 
advised  to  suggest  when  they  have  had  an  oppor^noiDy 
which,  of  course,  they  have  not  yet  had,  of  going 
carefully  (and  it  would  bo  a  v^  costly  process)  with 
their  professional  advisers  into  the  examination  of  their 
position. 

Now,  my  Lord,  there  is  just  one  general  observation 
which  I  should  like  to  remind  the  CommisGion  of  before 
I  go  into  any  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  matter, 
and  that  is  so  as  to  get  rid  at  onoe  of  that  which  I  do 
think  is  the  very  unfair  amount  of  prejudice  that  has 
been  introduced  here,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  capital 
expended,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  my  Lord,  that  the 
professional  advisers,  at  all  events  of  the  Lond<m 
County  Council,  must  know  that  ^t  is  not  what 
purchase  proceeds  upon.  It  does  not  proceed  upon 
capital  expended,  bnt  it  prooeeda  upon  this  one  sole 

anestion,  what  is  the  value  to  the  person  who  is  selling 
le  undertaking  of  that  undertaking,  to  him,  on  the  day 
of  the  notice  to  treat.  If  it  has  cost  him  20  millions 
and  it  is  worth  to  him,  not  to  the  jjurobaser,  bat 
it  is  worth  to  him  only  one  million  instead  of  20 
millions,  he  can  only  get  one  million  for  it.  It  abso- 
lutely is  an  immateriaT  matter  aod  except  where  it  is 
oul^  by  ascertaining  what  a  thing  has  cost  that  yon  can 
arrive  at  the  value,  it  is  scarcely  an  admissible  oon- 
sideration  at  all.  The  question  is  as  the  thing  stands  at 
that  time,  what  is  the  value  to  the  then  owner,  and  that 
was  all  entirely  gone  into  in  a  case  whioh  I  am  sure, 
when  I  mention  it,  will  be  familiar  to  your  Lordship 
from  old  i^ofessional  days — I  mean  the  case  of  Stebbing 
against  tne  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  That  case 
made  it  absolutely  clear  that  it  did  not  matter  what 
was  the  value  to  the  purchaser,  whether  it  was  much 
or  liUle,  it  did  not  matter  what  was  the  real  value  o( 
the  property,  the  question  la,  what  is  l^e  toIub  to  the 
person  who  has  to  dispose  of  it  P  That  was  iUnstrated 
by  the  facts  of  that  case,  wMch  were  as  follows:  A 
clergyman  hod  the  freehold  of  a  burying  ground  vested 
in  him,  and  that  burying  ground,  if  it  had  not  been 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  pnrposes,  would  have  been  of 
euormoas  value.  The  ^ound,  freed  from  restriction, 
was  of  enormous  value. 

The  incumbent,  Dr.  Stebbing,  argued  against  the 
Metropolitan  Board  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  value  uf 
the  land.  No,  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gockburn  and 
the  rest  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  you  are  not  entitled  to 
the  value  of  the  land ;  you  are  entitled  to  the  value  of 
of  the  land  to  you.  Therefore,  he  was  held  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  emoluments  which  he  received  from  his 
duties  as  clergyman  in  reading  the  burial  servioe,  and 
the  fees  which  he  received  in  respect  of  the  burial  of 
corpses.  Therefore,  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  had  any  amount  of — if  you  like  to  say  so— misused 
capital,  and  of  foolishly  spent  capital,  or,  if  you  like, 
of  any  quantity  of  obsolete  capita),  is  really  trailing  a 
red  herring  across  the  path  of  tne  Commission,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  ao,  because  that  is  not  the  question 
that  any  arbitrator  would  allow  to  be  deoided, 

{Okairmcm.)  Not  an  ordinary  arbitrator  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  but  the  London  County  Ooundil 
say  that  the  arbitr^r  ought  to  have  power  to  go  into 
that  qaestion,  and  to  do  what  Parliament  would  do  in 
the  matter  if  ^ey  iv  ere  dealing  with  it. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  Then,  my  Lord,  if  that  is  so,  does  not 
that  settle  the  fate  of  purchase  altogether,  because  if  he 
in  enidtledto  consider  any  other  value  .than  would  be 
ffiven  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  yon  would  hu 
increasing  t^e  dangers  of  arbitration  altogether. 

(Chairman.)  TSo.  Tho  suggestion  of  the  London 
Con:^  Oonnoil  was :  You  have  got  a  pack  of  obsolete 
capital;  just  such  capital  as  was  struck  ont  of  the 
aoooont  iu  1852  j  if  Parliament  were  reviewing  your 
capital  now,  it  would  repeat  that  operation,  and  strike 
so  much  o£E  your  capital.  The  arbitrator  ought  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  that  contention  as  fully  and 
effSsotnally  as  Parliament  can,  and  to  strike  ont  that 
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from  yoar  capital,  and,  therefore,  they  sajy,  that  you 
have  fio  mnoh  less  income  legitimately  received  now. 

(Mr.  IntUer.)  You  mean  with  regard  to  the  10  per 
cent,  dividend — earning  the  fnll  10  per  cent. 

{Ohavnnan.)  Yea.  the  10  per  cent.,  and  paying  off 
your  back  dividends. 

(3fr.  lAtUer.)  Then  that  is  another  thing.  I  was  not 
going  to  deal  with  that  qaestion  now  as  to  "  as  fully  and 
efieotnally  as  Parliament,"  because  that  is  another  and 
a  separate  branch  of  the  subject.  I  am  now  dealinj; 
with  what  would  be  the  ordmary  thing.  I  am  going 
to  deal  wiib  ihut  very  clause,  and  there  is  not  a  more 
extraordinary  clause  anywhere.  I  cannot  conoor  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Pope  that  that  does  not  do  any  harm. 

(Chairman.)  You  need  not  argno  wha5  the  efiect 
would  be  under  the  Lands  Olanses  Act. 

{Mr.  Little^-,)  I  will  do  that  first  and  then  come  to 
the  other.  Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  there  cannot 
be  a  donbt  that  that  is  what  would  be  the  position. 
But,  in  passing,  because  that  has  led  me  to  it,  so  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  that,  and  not  only  for  now, 
but  when  I  come-  to  argue  their  proposed  clause,  what 
they  rail  the  "  Plunket  Clause,  and  to  draw  your 
Lordship'?;  attention  to  one  answer,  and  one  answer 
only,  of  Mr.  Stoneham's.  Tour  Lqrdship  will  find  it 
at  Question  1-1,0^43.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it,  and  so  I 
just  give  TOUT  Lordship  the  reference. 

He  says :  "  The  capital  of  the  companies  represents  a 
*•  fairly  going  concern  in  working  order." 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  seems  to  me  that  n  gentleman  in 
the  position  of  Mr.  Stoneham  saying  that,  disposes  of 
all  these  allegations  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
capitelf  and  makes  it  the  more  inexpedient  that  any. 
such  clause  as  the  clause  in  their  last  Bill — which  they 
repeat  in  their  Bill  of  this  year — should  be  admitted. 

The  next  question,  of  conrse,  is  one  which  Mr.  Pope 
has  dealt  with,  and  that  is  one  which  I  should  just  like, 
OS  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  compensation — and  as  I 
am  dealing  wit^  the  Lands  Glauses  Act — to  remind 
your  Lordship  of.  Although,  of  course,  it  is  an  elemen- 
tai-y  proposition  that  I  am  stating,  I  think  it  is  right 
just  to  state  it  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  argument. 
The  only  right,  apart  from  power  (because  1.  am 
dealing  with  right  as  accepted  and  recognised  by  all 
just  conntriea)  which  the  state  has  to  intmere  to  take 
away  private  ppoporty,  apart  from  despotic  power,  is 
the  right  whioh  is  given  to  it  by  reason  of  there  being 
n  pubTio  neoessily  whioh  eannot  be  otherwise  met. 
TJnlesa  that  is  the  case,  the  State  has  no  right  to 
interfere  and  to  take  away  item  anyone,  against  his 
will,  his  private  property;  and,  unless  there  is  that 
public  need,  nnd  a  pressing  need,  then  that  ought  not 
to  be  done.  Kow,  my  Lord,  to  show  how  true  that  is, 
just  look  at  the  reaeon  which  is  ^ven  for  these  Acts, 
which  govern  the  acquiring  of  property.  The  reason 
which  is  ■  given  why  no  action  will  lie,  and  why 
yon  are  forced  to  arbitration,  oi'  compensation  as 
it  is  called,  is,  because  the  Act  of  the  State  has 
made  that  lawful,  which  would  otherwise  be  a 
trespass,  and  certainly  the  State  will  not  make 
anything  lawful  which  wonld  otherwise  be  a  trespass, 
unless  there  was  reaaontible  jnihlic  neceteily.  To  take 
property,  unless  for  real  public  purposes,  which  cannot 
be  mot  m  any  other  way,  is  the  act  of  a  despotism  and 
not  of  an  ordinarily  free  country.  If  yon  find  that  that 
prf^orty  which  you  are  going  to  take  away  is  jiroperty 
which  has  absolutely  been  created  by  Parliament 
itself,  surely  the  argument  is  a  fortiori  mai,  Parliament 
onght  not  to  interf««  and  take  away  that  property, 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  do  so. 
Now,  my  Lord,  although  this  is  perhaps  almost  beyond 
the  reference,  it  in  not  beyond  the  reference  for  one 
reason,  and  that  is,  that  when  an  arbitrator  is  con- 
sidering what  is  the  value  which  he  nhould  give,  be 
necessarily  considers  the  position  of  the  two  parties. 
He  considerH  on  the  one  hand — and  that  is  recognised 
in  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act,  as  your  Lordship  knows 
—any  sort  of  miebehaviour  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  owns  the  land,  and  under  the  Artisans  Dwellings 
Act  he  has  been  specifically  dejirived  of  prospective 
value  or  of  anything  which  comes  within  the  ordinary 
term  of  compulsory  sale,  simply  because  he  is  considered 
to  have  misbehaved  to  the  Ktate,  and  to  have  not 
deserved  any  consideration  with  renrd  to  his  jnxiperty. 
Therefore,  1  say  that  establishes  the  proposition  titat 
where  a  man  has  not  misbehaved  he  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  possible  value. 

(Cliairvkun.)  The  allotments  case  is  nearer  to  this,  of 
conrsDi 


(Mr.IAWM:)  The  allotments  case  is  nearer  totiiis, 
but  your  Lordship  knows  the  allotments  oase.was  under 
very  special  (nroumstonoes,  because  the  aHotmeou 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  profitable 
busineBB;  but  the  allotments  case  isverymnch  more 
analogous,  I  venture  to  think,  to  the  imposition  of  the 
poor  rate.  It  is  something  which  is  done  which  makea 
the  man  contribate  .actually  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
parish.  Now  what  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  in  ISii 
was  this.  The  Act  provides  for  what  P  The  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  all  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some 
special  value  iu  the  word  "  compensation  " ;  but  the 
Lands  Claoses  Act  is  to  apply  by  Clause  1  to  every 
undertaking  aathorised  by  uiy  Act  which  shall 
hereafter  be  paued,  and  whitdi  shall  authorise  the 
purchase  or  taking  of  lands  for  sooh  nndsrtakiog. 
Here,  of  course,  they  take  lands,  which  constitate 
our  works.  In  odmtiou  to  that,  lands  are  defined 
to  mean  "messuages,  lands,  tenements  and  hwedita. 
meubs  of  any  tenure."  When  we  come  to  the  enactiug 
sections,  your  Lordship  will  find  that  tiie  wora 
*'  compensation "  is  used  alternatively  for  something 
else.  For  instance,  in  claused,  it  is  "the  purchase 
money  or  compensation  to  be  paid."  It  is  simply  tbe 
purchase  money  ascertained  in  tbe  particular  way 
which  is  provided  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  It  is  "  the 
"  purchase  money  or  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any 
"  lands  to  be  taken,  and  the  compensation'tobepaidfor 
*'  any  permanent  damage  or  injury  to  other  lands." 
But,  of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  trouble  about  that. 
Here,  it  is  the  purchase  money  or  compensation  to  be 
paid.  Then,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  the  Lands  Clauaea 
A^t  is  a  sort  of  code,  and  has  a  sort  of  little  introduction 
to  each  set  of  provisions,  and  when  ,  you  come  to  the 
purchase  of  lands  oUiawise  than  by  agreomeat. 
that  "  with  respect  to  the  pm-ohase  and  taking  d  lands 
otherwise  than  oy  agreement,"  it  says, "  Be  it  enacted  as 
follows : — the  purchase  and  takings  — and  then,  when 
they  oome  to  the  notice  to  treat,  the^  say  the  promoters 
are  to  give  notice  that  they  are  willing  to  treat  for  the 
purchase  thereof.  That  goes  on — without  troubling 
your  Lordship  to  go  through  every  set  of  seotums— aU 
the  way  along.  There  is  one  especially,  I  think 
section  49,  if  I  remember  rightly,  which  is  worth  just, 
noticing  in  passing.  That  is  the  one  which  provides 
that,  if  they  are  required  tr>  do  so,  the  jury  sWU  find 
a  separate  verdict  for  the  "  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  ias 
"  the  purchase  of  the  lands  required  for  the  works  mat 
"  any  interest  therein,  and  for  the  sum  of  money  for 
"  damage  or  severance."  So  that  your  Lordship  sees 
that  in  the  49th  section  it  is  express  that  they  are  to 
deliver  a  verdict  for  the  sum  of  money  io  be  paid  for  the 
^urchaie  of  the  landi  aeguired.  Now  that  is  all  tbst 
IB  proposed  to  be  done  here.  To  find  the  money  for 
the  pnrohaso  of  the  undertalking — the  lands — yonr 
Lordship  will  remember  that  it  has  been  held  by  the 
courts  in  rating  cases  that  the  oooupation  by  the  pipM 
of  the  water  company  is  an  interest  in  laiid,  and  ia 
rfiteable  os  such— it  is  an  occupation  of  land.  Again, 
you  find  when  you  come  to  the  application  of  tbe 
compensation,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  purchase  money 
or  compensation."  That  is  in  the  preamble  to  section  C9 
and  the  following  sections ;  so  that  it  is  always  and 
throughout  treated,  as  we  think  i  tought  to  be  treated,  a9 
purchase  money.  In  dealing  with  it  as  purchase  money, 
surely  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should  be  treated  here  jusi 
as  everyone  has  been  treated  up  to  tbe  present  time  with 
regard  to  any  interest  which  has  been  compulsorily 
taken  from  him.  1  speak  subject  to  correction,  because, 
of  course,  we  do  not,  any  of  us,  know  all  the  precedents ; 
but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
instance  where  there  nas  been  a  contest  befoi-e  a 
Parliamentary  Committee— it  may  have  crept  in  where 
there  has  been  no  contest — ^bnt  where  there  has  been  .a 
contest  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,.  I  believe 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  water  company  being 
purchased,  or  a  gas  company  beiug  purchased,  except 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  A6t.  Now, 
if  that  has  been  found  to  be  the  proper  system  for  all 
the  purchases  which  have  taken  place  since  1845  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  whatsoever  description  of  property 
which  is  taken  by  compulsion,  then  why  is  a  new 
principle  to  bo  opplied  to  this  case  where,  as  I  have 
mentioned  to  yonr  Lordship,  Mr.  Stoneham,  the 
Government  Auditor,  says,  that  there  is  nothing 
exceptional  in  the  case,  but  that  the  property  fairly 
represents  a  going  concern,  and  that  the  capital  is  m 
a  reasonable  oondition.  If  that  is  so,  why  is  this 
sudden  change  to  take  place  except  for  this  reason,  that 
they  know  that  if  we  get  the  true  value  of  our  concern, 
whether  it  be  ganged  by  the  market  valne  of  to> 
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daj,  or  whether  it  be  gauged  hy  the  valuation  of  a 
number  of  years'  pnrchase  on  property,  so  well  Hecured 
BS  this  is,  they  dare  not  go  to  their  constitaents  to  ask 
to  buy  it  at  all ;  and  it  is  only  because  of  that  that 
thtij  want  to  have  an  alteration.  Ic  is  simply  becattse 
ihej  know  tfaat.  Of  coarse  they  admit  themselTea  that 
the  Stock  Szohange  market  value  would  not  do  for 
thorn,  but  why  are  we  to  bo  deprived  of  our  praperty 
in  that  wayP  I  am  speaking  now  as  representing 
every  individual  shareholder  in  the  Kent  Company; 
and  the  Kent  Company  is  simply  a  nnmbw  of  people 
joined  together,  each  of  whom  has  his  separate  and 
individoal  right.  I  own,  say,  only  1002.  in  the  Kent 
Companv  to-day,  but  I  can  go  and  sell  that  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  get  at  the  next  settling  day 
366/.  10«. ;  and  why  am  I  to  sell  that  to  anybody  for 
less  ?  It  may  he  wortli  more ;  and  that  I  venture  to 
think  in  the  case  of  the  Kent  Company  is  the  fact,  that 
it  is  worth  more.  I  venture  to  think  it  is  a  fact,  with 
regard  to  all  the  water  companies  ;  and  I  think  there 
is  a  very  cogent  reason  for  believing  it,  and  that  ia 
ibis :  that  for  the  last  20  years  the  companies  have  been 
harried  in  every  direction  by  this  attack  upon  them  in 
every  conceivable  way.  They  have  been  told  they  were 
selling  clarified  sewage.  That  was  one  term }  diluted 
sewage  was  another,  I  remember,  applied  by  Mr.  Basaett 
Hopkins*  the  Ghainnaa  of  the  Watier  Committee ;  tmi 
they  have  been  told  that  they  have  been  iniquitous 
persons  who  ought  to  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  everything  has  been  done  which  oonld  possibly 
frighten  the  ordinary  investoi',  and  the  ordinary 
inve<;tor  has  been  so  little  frightened  that  absolutely 
our  Kent  stock,  as  your  Lordship  has  heard  in  regard 
to  the  7  per  cent,  stock,  can  only  be  bought  to  pay  3*24, 
and  the  other  stock,  which,  of  course,  has  the  con< 
cideration.  attached  to  it,  of  being  part  only  of  back 
dividends  which  must  cease  after  a  certain  nnmber  of 
years — even  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  force  down 
on  the  market  under  3'75  or  3*80,  and  the  debenture 
stock  is,  as  you  know,  something  like  21.  14r.,  and 
that  is  in  face  of  everything  that  has  been  done  to 
destroy  the  property. 

If  that  is  so,  would  not  it  be  a  fair  and  right  thing  to 
say  to  the  arbitrator,  "No,  the  market  value  is  not  that 
"  which  is  the  value  to  me,  the  purchase  money  which 
"  I  am  to  receive  is  not  that  which  I  can  get  on  the 
"  market  to-mon-ow,  but  I  am  entitled  to  eay  that  that 
"  market  has  been  iD  jured  and.  destroyed  by  the  action 
"  of  you  who  are  proposing  to  be  the  purchasers,  and  I 
**  say  that  it  is  worth  a  very  great  deal  more."  I  am 
eaiitled  to  say  that.  I  should  be  entitled  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act  and  under  any  ordinary  arbitra- 
tioQ  to  say  it,  and  I  should  be  able  to  say  it,  I 
venture  Ut  think,  with  very  considerable  effect,  and 
if  I  did  say  it,  and  was  believed  by  the  arbitrator, 
what  is  the  financial  result  P  I  will  call  attention 
to  one  Or  two  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  answers  shortly. 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  very  anxioiu  to  disown  his  own 
calculations  of  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  ho  Head 
that  a  pnrchase  at  30  millions  would  have  the .  result  of 
increa^ng  the  water  rate  30  per  cent.  1  know  be  has 
said,  "  I  do  not  desire  to  be  bound  by  that  now." 

{Ckairmcm.)  He  said  more  than  that.  He  said.  "It  is 
**  a  mistake,  1  am  wrong— I  have  satisfied  myself  that  I 
"  am  wrong." 

[Mr.  XAUler.)  Yes,  he  did,  my  Lord,  but  was  he 
wrong?  I  Tentnre  to  say  he  was  not.  He  certainly 
was  not  wrong,  but,  however,  I  will  put  one  test. 

(ChoM-man.)  Z  am  asked  to  lemjnd  you,  Mr.  Littler, 
that  you  are  addresBiag  yourself  to  the  case  of  the  Kent 
Compaay— that  you  are  speaking  for  the  Kent  Company 
specially. 

{Mr,  LiUler.)  lara  speaking  for  Kent,  and  in  speaking 
for  Kent,  I  am  speaking  to  the  value  of  the  Kent  Btoetc 
which  I  have  just  been  disousi^ing  in  regard  to  the 
3662. 10s. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  It  has  exactly  the  same  to  do 
with  Kent  as  it  has  to  do  with  every  other  company. 

(Mr.  J/iiUer.)  Every  other  person  has  been  left  to  the 
ordinarv  consequences  of  that  argument,  and  they  have 
received  sums  in  consequence.  I  know  that  very  well, 
because  I  have  had  the  honour,'  and  not  only  the  honour, 
but  the  great  personal  satisfaotion,  of  appearing  in  a 
oonsidarable  number  of  these  things.  I  know  perfectly 
well  these  things  are  considered,  and  are  not  only 
ccoisidered,  but  that  the  arbitrator  gives  consideratioD 
to  them,  and  gives  full  effect  to  them,  and  that  is 
I  am  80  anxious  that  I  dionld  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
prorlBum  d  the  Act,  and  if  I  am  left  to  the  ordinary 


provision,  I  am  pointing  out  that  the  result  must  be  Mr. 
that  the  London  County  Council  will  increase  and  Littler. 
onormoiisly  increase  the  burden  on  the  ratepayer.  — ■ — 

My  liord,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  whether  that  would  ttMar.'99. 
be  so  or  not  is  their  anxiety  to  get  out  of  this  provision.  ■  ■ 
Bemember,  Mr.  Dickinson  has  said  over  and  over  again : 
"  I  will  not  take  the  Ltuids  ClauBcs  Acts ;  I  dare  not 
"  Uke  the  Lands  Clanses  Acts.*'  If  they  thought  the 
Lands  ClausM  Acts,  or  even  a  calonlaiaon  on  the  present 
market  value  would  suit  them,  they  would  give,  and 
Mr.  Gomme  would  have  given  you,  and  Mr.  Haward 
would  have  given  you«  ewborate  figures  showing  tilutt 
there  would  oe  a  profit  and  an  advantage.  But  tbay 
say,  "  Oh,  no,  we  cannot  deal  with  things  as  they  are, 
"  and  we  will  not  tell  you  what  we  thiuk  would  be  the 
"  proper  way  oE  dealing  on  that  basis,  because  we 
"  should  be  prejudicing  ourselves  when  we  come  to 
*'  the  arbitrator.  If  they  cannot  do  it,  all  I  can  say 
is.  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune  for  yonr  Lordship 
and  your  brother  Commissioners,  because  you  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  what  thetr  view  really  is,  and  of  what 
the  advantage  would  be  to  the  consumer.  Kow,  my 
Lord,  I  Isay  that,  and  I  was  ju3t  going  to  finish 
that  by  pointing  out  that,  in  the  case  of  Kent  at  all 
events,  it  mnst  be  a  very  bad  thing  Hor  the  consumer 
and  for  the  ratepayer,  for  this  reason,  that  not  only  is 
tiiere  no  allegation  with  regard  to  Kent  that  there  has 
been  any  sort  of  misbehavioiir  in  the  past,  button  will 
remember  that  the  Bivera  Pollution  Commission  said 
that  the  Kent  water  was  a  priceless  boon  to  the  water 
consumer.  Therefore,  my  Lord,  wo  are  in  the  position 
of  having  a  property  of  the  highest  possible  valne.  "We 
are  entitled  to  the  very  largest  number  of  years*  pur- 
chase that  ever  was  given  for  a  going  concern.  We  are 
managed  most  economically,  we  have  given  perfect 
Satisfaction  to  everybody,  and,  what  is  more,  we  can  go 
on  supplying  our  district  with  water  to  the  very  end, 
not  only  in  our  own  existing  district,  but  over  any 
district  which  we  may  be  required  by  the  consumers  to 
extend  our  mains  to.  We  can  supply  all  the  water  we 
want  at  a  cost  of  35,000Z.  per  million  gallons ;  in  our 
own  district  we  can  supply  all  that  can  by  any  possibility 
ever  be  wanted  for  t^t  population,  and  more  for 
35,000Z.  per  million  gallons  as  against  the  96»0001.  of 
the  Welsh  scheme. 

Kow,  my  Lord,  it  has  been  suggested  through  the 
witnesses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  will  say  it  when  his  turn  comes — Ob,  then, 
what  can  you  have  beyond  yonr  10  per  cent,  and  your 
7  per  cent.,  whatever  your  stock  is  standing  at?  The 
answer  is,  that  you  have  an  absolutely  secured  property 
when  you  have  got  to  your  10  per  cent,  or  your  7  per 
cent.,  and  yon  have  spread  over  a  larger  district, 
spending  yonr  money  under  the  auction  cIbubos,  a 
thing  which  is  as  absolutely  certain  as  even  anything 
secured  by  the  London  rates,  and  it  is  a  property  which 
must  go  up  in  the  market  if  we  are  left  alone.  Tour 
Lordship  asked  Mr.  Dickson,  and  he  was  a  little  con- 
fused at  first,  because  I  do  not  think  he  qaite  followed 
in  all  respects  your  Lordship's  question  until  he  came 
to  think  a  little  more  of  it — you  asked  Mr.  Dickson, 
what  other  security  is  there  yon  can  name  which  is  like 
it  P  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  venture  to  ask  yonr  Lordship 
to  ask  yourself  and  the  other  honourable  Commis- 
sioners to  ask  themselves  the  questdon,  what  is  there 
like  it  P  There  is  nothing  like  it.  As  long  as  thwe 
are  houses,  and  as  long  a»  those  houses  are  occupied, 
they  mxut  teJce  the  Kent  water,  and  they  will  take  it 
because  there  is  no  other  supply.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  they  lire  bound  to  take  it  if  they  get  another  supply 
of  their  own,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  water 
there  is  well  water,  necessarily  every  person  who  comes 
into  that  district  buys  our  water  hocaut^e  it  is  best 
anil  cheapest.  He  buys  it  at  a  price  which  is  secured 
to  utt  by  Parhament,  and  which,  unless  wo  mis- 
behave ourselves.  Parliament  will  not  take  away 
from  us.  He  buys  it,  and  buys  it  daily.  Consols, 
if  we  were  to  go  to  war  with  France,  would,  doubt- 
less, go  down  below  par,  or  if  we  had  a  very  serious 
European  war ;  raUway  stocks  depend  on  many 
strikes — th^  depend  on  strikes  amongst  their  own 
men,  and  they  depend  on  the  traffic  of  the  countiy ;  in 
fact,  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  City  men  that  yon  can 
havo  no  better  gauge  of  the  condition  of  the  errantry  as 
to  its  prosperity,  or  the  reverse,  than  seeing  what  Jire 
the  traffic  reiurns  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Bailway,  spreading  as  it  does  oxsr  nearly  the  wliolo  uf 
the  country.  But  those  stocks  go  up  aud  du^vu  according 
to  the  prosperity  of  ^e  country,  and  thov  go  up  and 
down  according  to  the  receipts  every  vecK.  Now,  we 
knorr,  given  the  number  of  hoaseB  that  aro  occupied, 
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whet  onr  receipts  a  week  are  to  an  absolute  certaintT', 
and  we  know  toat  whatoyer  else  may  come  in  we  cannot 
be  competed  with.  A  gas  company  is  snperseded  hj 
elecfcric'  light,  a  railway  company  is  competed  with  by 
tramways,  and  is  now  going  to  be  competed  with  by 
the  light  eleotrio  railways ;  uiey  are  competed  witii  in 
every  direction,  they  are  liable  to  the  oompetition  even 
of  the  new  traction  engine,  which,  I  see,  is  attracting 
some  attention  in  Lancashire,  whore  they  are  alleging 
l^y  can  oanry,  in  competition  with  the  !North- Western, 
between  Liverpool  and  MauafaoHter,  and  so  redaoe  the 
cotton  rates.  Ton  hare  every  sort  of  competition  that 
can  be  tboaght  of.  A  railway  company  can  be  com- 
peted with  oy  another  railway  company.  A  wator 
company  cannot.  A  water  company  absolutely  cannot. 
And  I  really  must  say,  my  J-ord,  that  I  can  scarcely 
conceal  my  contempt  for  the  time  that  has  been  wasted 
over  trying  to  persuade  yonr  Lordship  that  thei-e  is 
any  competition  in  this  case,  as  a  ground  for  knocking 
down  the  v»lue  of  the  property.  My  Lord,  there  has 
been  no  competition  since  1821,  and  there  can  be  no 
competition  now,  beoanse,  of  coarse,  no  authority  would 
for  one  moment  tolerate  two  sets  of  people  tearing  up 
the  street. 

Tonr  Lordship  remembers  I  am  sure  perfectly  woll 
that  is  what  led  to  the  districting  of  the  gas  compuiies. 
For  example,  there  was  the  Imperial  Company  and  the 
Ghu  Light  and  Coke  Company,  and  I  think  another 
compuiy,  I  forget  what  it  was  called,  which  absolutely 
all  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Begent's  Park  were 
tearing  up  the  streets  for  three  sets  of  pipes.  If  a 
conaamer  did  not  like  one  company's  gas,  he  said:  "  Oh, 
**  very  well,  you  have  not  treated  me  very  well  and  I 
"  can  go  to  another."  The  consequence  was,  no  sooner 
was  a  street  in  good  order,  than,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  supplying  one  single  consumer,  the  street  was  all 
torn  up  again  to  put  in  the  service  pipe  and  to  take  it 
off  one  company's  main  on  to  the  other — extravagance 
to  a  degree  intolerable  in  the  nuisance  which  it  was  to 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  streets. 

But,  my  Lord,  there  is  something^  more  than  that. 
Your  Lordship  will  remember  that  just  as  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  is  as  it  were  the  charter  of  the  owner  of 
property  when  property  comes  to  be  taken  from  him, 
in  1847,  two  years  afterwards  came  the  charter  of  the 
water  companies,  namely,  the  Waterworks  Glanaea 
Act.  Now,  my  Lord,  from  the  date  of  the  Water- 
woricB  Glauses  Act  onwurds  there  has  been  no  instance 
in  which  Parliament  has  sanotioned  competition.  I  do 
not  believe  thait  there  was  for  a  very  long  time  before, 
but  from  1847  onwards,  when  the  companies  were 
placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses 
Act.  there  never  has  been  an  instance  in  which 
Parliament  has  sanctioned  the  competition. 

But,  my  liord,  I  go  a  step  farther.  In  1848,  which  is 
the  next  step  in  the  history,  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
that  year  was  passed.  Just  as  these  other  Acts  had 
OTovidcd  codes  for  public  undertakings,  the  Public 
Health  Act  provided  a  code  for  the  administration  of 
the  sanitary  afiairs  in  every  district,  and  the  76tb 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  provides  that  public 
authorities  may  provide  water  except  in  the  case  where 
there  is  a  parliamentary  statutory  company  which  is 
able  and  willing  to  apply  

(3fr.  Balfour  Bnvme.)  That  is  the  52nd  section,  you 
said  the  76th. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  I  said  in  1848.  It  was  again  in  1858, 
and  again  in  1875. 

..-"(Ohairman.)  It  is  the  section  Ur.  Balfour  Browne  is 
referring  to. 

(Jlfr.  Bcdfowr  Broume.)  It  is  the  52nd  section,  not  the 
76th. 

(Mr.  LitUer.)  In  the  1848  Act  it  is  the  76th  section. 

{Mr.  Bf^fOwr  Brovme.)  You  said  1875. 

(Mr.  LitUer.)  I  said  1848,  and  that  it  has  been  repeated, 
my  Lord,  in  every  Public  Heath  Act  that  has  been  passed 
since ;  and  it  is  not  only — I  was  just  going  to  add  that, 
but  Hr.  HoUams  has  just  said,  to  take  care  that  I  did 
not  forget  it,  it  is  in  the  Metropolis  Act  of  1855  itself. 
Therefore,  either  in  or  out  of  London,  Parliwnent  is 
committed  by  the  legislation  of  half  a  century  to  the 
prohibition  of  competition  even  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
authority. 

Then  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  there  being 
any  risk  attached  to  our  position?  My  Lord,  there 
Is  absolutely  no  risk.  We  have  that  wnioh  must  be 
boo^ht,  and  which  must  be  bought  on  our  terms,  and 
mut  bo  bonght  from  vm,  and  nobody  else.  Therefore, 


my  Lord,  to  tell  me  that  I  ouffht  to  have  my  property, 
treated  as  an  individual — and  I  am  speakiug  as  &n 
individual  shareholder — that  I  ought  to  have  my  pro. 

Serty  treated  as  though  it  was  subject  to  being 
iscounted  and  knocked  down,  and  knocked  aboat 
by  certain  special  provisionB  of  a  special  Act  is  an 
absurdity. 

But  I  will  show  your  Lordship  that,  as  far  as  the 
Sent  Company  is  concerned,  we  are,  aoc(»*ding  to 
themselves,  in  a  position  in  which  we  have  no  com- 
petition, because,  in  their  Bill  of  this  year,  they  set  oai 
m  a  schedule  the  competing  powers,  which  I  will  deal 
with.  Of  course,  the  object  of  this  is  to  try  to  knocli 
down  the  price  of  the  water  companies  by  reciting  it 
all  in  a  Bill  for  an  Act.  This  is  their  FnrohaseBti) 
of  this  year ;  and  they  have  a  schedule  there,  my  Lonl, 
in  which  thoy  schedule  every  one  of  our  districts  within 
the  Metropolis.  (The  learned  Counsel  handed  in  prints 
of  tim  London  Waiar  {Purchaae)  Bill.)  The  schodufe  hss 
diflferent  columns.  Ton  will  find  it  on  page  28  of  the 
London  County  Council's  Bill,  which  is  before  the 
Honse  this  year.  The  first  column  gives  the  name  of 
the  parish  or  place  in  London ;  the  second  column  the 
company  having  powers  to  supply  in  1800,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  or  first  authorised  to  supply  since 
1800 ;  the  next  gives  the  companies  subeequently 
anlJiorised  to  supply  in  competitiout  uid  the  last  the 
competitive  powers  confirmed.  Now,  my  Lord,  the 
first  one  where  our  name  appears  is  the  fourth  from 
the  bottom  of  that  page  —  **  Qreenwioh  (District), 
"  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  St.  Paul's,  Deptford  (in. 
'*  eluding  Hatoham)."  Now,  the  company  having 
powers  in  1800  was  the  South  London ;  we  subse. 
quently,  they  say,  got  powers  to  compete  in  onr  Act  of 
1309.   They  are  utterly  wrong. 

(Mr.  BaJfotur  Browne.)  I  may  say  that  this,  my  Lord, 
is  no  new  disoorery;  yoa  will  And  it  in  your  own 
Proceedings ;  it  wu  put  in  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps  at 
question  252. 

(Ohairman.)  Yea. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  I  overlooked  it  there  ;  but  it  is  here,  on 
page  28  of  this  year's  Bill.  I,  confess  I  overlooked  it  in 
t^e  multitude  of  these  tables. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  H.  L.  CripM 

f»vo  it  as  being  part  of  the  Goonty  Conncil's  Bill; 
idheP 

(Ohairman.)  No. 

(Jlfr.  Balfomr  Bromu.)  Of  oouise  not;  the  Bill  wh 
not  in  existence  at  the  time. 

(Mr.  LiHler.)  I  am  going  to  deal  with  it  as  part  of 
the  Bill,  because  it  is  rather  important  in  my  case  that 
it  is  part  of  the  Bill.  They  ssy  we  were  in  conapetitioa 
with  the  South  London  in  1909,  Bat  you  heard  from 
Mr.  Dickson  what  we  were  compelled  to  do  there ;  wo 
were  compelled  to  buy  up  the  old  people.  ^er*jfore, 
that  is  an  error.  We  had  to  buj  up  the  old  people 
when  we  came,  yon  see ;  and  Parliament,  in  those  days, 
said :  No,  we  are  not  going  to  hare  competition  ;  when 
you  come,  you  must  buy  the  existing  people. 

Then,  my  Lord,  if  you  look  tluvugh  the  rest  of 
the  cases  on  the  next  page  about  the  middle,  yon 
will  find  that  there  is  a  blank  as  to  our  having 
any  powers  of  competition.  We  got  our  powprs  in 
1811,  in  1864,  and  in  1809,  and  there  is  no  competi. 
tion.  Then  in  1809  we  are  said  to  have  got  powers 
competing  with  Lambeth ;  but  then  there  is  this  note 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  page  32 ;  "  The  Lambeth  Com- 
"  pany  either  took  a  very  wide  view  of  their  powers,  or 
"  obtained  an  extension  of  their  area  in  1848.  But 
"  their  Act  of  1848  does  not  refer  to  any  intention  of 
"  extending  their  area  of  supply."  Now,  my  Lcird, 
mea^fre  as  that  is,  that  only  applies  to  a  x>ortion  of 
Lewidiam  where  it  is  not  exwoiBed.  Then  we  go  on. 
In  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Kent  district, 
my  Lord,  FlnmBtead,  and  every  otlwr  place  which  is  in 
the  Kent  district,  the  second  column  is  in  blank,  there, 
fore,  there  is  absolutely  no  competition  with  us. 

(Ohairman.)  Is  there  any  section  or  any  enactment 
referriuff  to  this  schedule  in  the  Bill?  How  is  it 
proposed  to  be  used  P 

(Jfr.  LUfler.)  It  is  rd'erred  to  in  the  preamble. 

(Oha^man.)  Only  in  the  preamble  P 

(Jlfr.  LitUm:)  Only  in  the  preamble— that  refers  to  i*. 
I  can  give  yon  the  reference  in  one  moment. 

^Ohairman.)  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you 
— it  is  on  page  3. 
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(Kr.  LttUer.)  Sfy  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  aays :  What  is  the 
sohednle  there  for  f  The  sohedole  is  there  to  prejodioe 
the  arhitrator,  that  ib  all.   That  is  the  whole  m  it. 

(Chainnan.)  Do  not  say  prejudice. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  It  is  part  of  oar  preamble,  my 
luxd,  and  if  it  is  not  proved  it  will  be  stmck  out. 

(Mr.  XAttler.)  The  preample  of  the  Connty  Connoil  is ; 
'*  Whereas  we  bate  the  water  oompanies  and  they  ought 
"  to  be  eitingnished." 

^Chairman.)  Well,  well,  that  is  your  way  of  patting 
it.  They  woald  eay,  the  meaning  of  the  preamble  is, 
whereas  the  oompanies  are  competitive  institntions,  do 
not  give  them  a  monopoly  price. 

{Mr.  LitUer.)  Tea,  my  Lord,  that  is  the  object  of  it, 
and  it  WHS  entirely  for  that  purpose  and  for  no  other. 
Then  they  would  eay  when  they  came  before  the 
arbitrator,  Oh,  bat  we  told  all  that  to  Parliament ;  look 
at  it,  it  is  in  the^  preamble ;  that  is  the  whole  object  of 
it— and  a  very  interesting  object  it  is,  only  we  found 
it  oat. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  whilst  I  am  on  this  Lands 
Olanses  Act.  I  will  draw  attention  to  the  fkot,  and  it  is 
simply  a  fact,  that  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  Lauds 
Olaosea  Act,  as  the  honourable  member  of  the  Oommia- 
sion,  the  learned  member  on  your  right  said,  about 
compulsory  sale. 

iChavrmem.)  That  we  are  aware  of. 

(^r.  Liftler.)  Absolutely  not  a  syllable.   The  reason 
for  compnlBOry  sale  is  very  comprehensible,  I  venture 
to  think.    Ky  Lord,  it  is  not  always  given,  but  I  know 
of.  one  instance  of  a  water  company  where,  jodging 
from  the  figures— o£  course,  the  arbitrator  did  not  teU 
us — we  were  confident  that  compulsory  sale  had  not 
beon  given.   But  that  was  a  case  where  the  water 
company  had  been  absolutely  misbehaviug  itsolf  in  a 
way  which  was,  I  venture  to  think,  without  precedent 
m  the  annals  of  a  parliamentary  company.    But  I  do 
know  of  'another  instance,  not  a  water  company, 
liecause  there  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  award 
avowed  what  he   had   done,    where   people  were 
aelHog  baildtna:  land,  and  under  the  schedule  a 
railway  company  took  some  of  that  building  "^land, 
and  I  had  the  honour  of  arguing  it  myself.   I  said, 
as  the  land  is  in  the  market  for  sale,  what  can  the 
man  want  more  than  a  big  -wholesale  purchaser ;  yon 
have  no  business,  where  he  is  offering  the  commoaity 
for  sale,  to  give  him  the  10  psr  cant. ;  and  the  arbitrator 
did  not.    It  does  not  follow  that  the  arbitrator  will 
give  it  at  all.   I  daresay  your  Lordship  may  remember 
m  the  old  days  the  happy  dayd  when  a^icultnral  land 
was  worth  something — that  sometimes  in  consequence 
of  the  prospective  value  as  much  as  M  or  50  per  cent, 
was  asked  for,  and  in  some  instauoes  in  the  northern 
coonties  was  even  got.  and  it  was  common  onough  even 
in  the  southern  counties  to  mve  25  per  cent.,  oeoHise 
of  the  prospective  value  of  the  property  which  might 
hereafter  be  worth  a  very  great  deal  more.    The  10  per 
cent,  is  not  a  stereotyped  thing.    There  in  nothing  to 
prevent  the  arbitrator  giving  20  per  cent.,  10  per  cent, 
or  5  per  cent. ;  or  as  I  pointed  out  just  now,  he  oan, 
ttnd  he  does,  if  circumstances  justify  it,  give  nothing. 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  is  compulsory  sale  for?  There 
are  a  great  many  things  that  it  is  for.  There  is  one 
"thing,  and  oven  in  their  clause  the  London  County 
Oonncil  recognise  it  aa  being  the  proper  thing,  and  that 
ia  the  cost  incurred  in  i-e-investment,  because  they  say 
*hat  the  arbitrator  may  consider  that.  That  ia  in  this 
^flisputed  clause  of  theirs.  But  there  aro  a  great  many 
other  things,  my  Lord,  ia  the  10  per  cent.  First  of  all, 
nnucertained  prospective  value.  Now,  I  cannot  illns- 
4;race  that  better  than  by  pointing  out  what  took  place 
in  the  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  case.  In  the 
Stockton  and  Uiddleabroush  case  Parliament  went  out 
of  its  way,  and  prescribed  25  years'  purchase  of  the 
dividend  as  the  price  which  was  to  be  paid ;  but  the 
arbitrator  was  to  find  the  prospective  value.  Then 
25  years'  purchase  was  thought  to  be  a  very  handsome 
thing,  because  those  were  the  days  of  5  per  cent.,  or 
20  yearn'  purchase,  when  that  was  a  common  enough 
thing  for  ordinary  property  or  ordinary  shares.  Bail- 
way  shares,  and  so  on,  in  the  year  1874  could  be  bought 
to  pay  you  5  per  cent.  Parliament  said,  "  You  shall  have 
•*  better  than  that — ^we  will  give  you  the  4  per  cent,  table, 
"  although  5  per  cent,  is  the  average;  and  on  the  top 
"  of  that,  if  the  arbitrator  thinks  that  there  is  any 
^*  prospective  value,  he  will  give  it  you."  In  those 
days  it  was  thought  that  the  arbitrators  had  given  a 
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considerable  percentage  for  prospective  value ;  but,  my 
Lord,  within  25  years  money  has  so  fallen  in  value  that, 
instead  of  4  per  cent,  being  the  proper  table,  something 
like,  in  such  a  case  as  ours,  21. 12«.,  or  2*6,  wonld  be 
about  the  oroper  muUipUer,  which  wonld  make  about 
381  years'"  purchase.  Therefore,  your  Lordship  sees 
that  the  arbitrator  onght  to  have  the  means,  if  he 
thinks  that  the  property  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
demand  for  it  will  incroase,  and  that  therefore  it  wonld 
be  worth  more  years'  purchase  a  dozen  years  hence  than 
it  is  now,  to  provide  for  that  in  some  way.  Bat  instead 
of  providing  by  a  number  of  years'  purchase,  as  to 
which  he  onght  to  have  some  arithmetical  information, 
he  says,  "  I  cannot  say  or  tell  jon  exactly  how  mnch 
*'  this  will  increase,  but  it  certainly  will  increase  to  a 
"  certain  extent,  and  1  give  yon  a  percentage." 

That  is  one  item.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  10  per 
cent.,  of  itself,  but  that  is  one  item  which  he  is  entitled 
to  take  into  consideration.  But  he  is  also  entitled  to 
say  this:  "You  are  having  a  very  large  amount  of 
"  expense  put  upon  yon ;  you  can  only  get  your  taxed 
**  costs ;  I  consider  that  in  your  case  yon  ougnt  to  stand 
"  exactly  where  yon  are;  and  the  London  County 
Council  ought  also,  we  say,  to  provide  for  the  coat 
of  re-investment.  But  you  will  have  in  an  arbitration 
of  this  kind  to  employ  a  host  of  professional  gentlemen, 
who,  I  assume,  are  of  the  highest  standing,  and  who 
necessarily,  being  of  the  highest  standing  in  their 
profession,  expect  fees  beyond  those  which  would  be 
allowed  between  the  parties. .  That,  again,  is  another 
maltor  which  is  included  in  the  10  per  cent.  There 
ia  another  and  most  important  thing  which  is  included 
in  the  10  per  cent.,  my  Lord,  and  that  is  this :  Your 
Lordship  will  remember  that  ever  Stuoe  the  case  of 
Croft  and  the  London  and  North- Western,  it  is  dis* 
tinotly  clear  tliat  you  cmi  have  no  second  arbitration 
whatever  turns  out,  and,  therefore,  the  arbitrator,  if  he 
is  a  fair  man,  is  usually  in  tiie  habit  of  saying»  "  Well, 
I  am  to  give," — ^uot  the  skimpy  amount  which  yon  will 
find,  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  County  Connoil, 
they  propose  to  give— "I  am  to  give,  according  to  the 
*'  Act  of  Parliament,  the  fall  vi^ne,"  as  it  is  given  in 
one  case,  the  "full  oompensation "  in  another,  aud 
**  purchase  money  or  compensation  "  is  ased  in  a  third 
— "  I  am  bound  to  give  this  man  as  much  as  will  put 
'*  him  in  the  same  position  ;  but  I  am  like  everybody 
"  else,  I  am  fallible,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  being 
**  taken  from  him  against  his  will,  is  not  a  mere 
"  voluntary  purchdse  and  sale  between  willing  seller 
'*  and  wilHug  purchaser,  but  ia  he'mg  taken  from  him 
"  against  his  will,  I  will  provide  for  the  fallibility  of 
"  mv  judgment  by  adding  something  on  to  it."  That 
is  wh^  the  10  per  cent,  is  so  frequently  added  It  is 
just  like  the  thing  which  is  common  parliamentary 
form  every  day  of  one's  life.  In  estimates,  an  engineer, 
after  putting  his  million  or  million  and  a  half,  or 
whatever  it  is,  adds  cn  to  fJie  end  "  contingencies 
10  per  cent,"  or,  if  it  is  a  risky  work,  "  Contingencies 
15  per  cent."  It  is  in'order  to  make  snro  that  the  man 
who  does  not  want  to  part  with  his  property,  but  is 
compelled  to  part  with  it  for  the  public  beneBi,  shall 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  the  loser. 

Now,  my  Lord,  is  that  aojuat  ?  Surely  not.  Surely 
it  is  a  rational  thing  to  ba  done.  And  when  you  talk 
loudly  about  depriving  us  of  anything  beyond  the  mere 
cost  o£  investraent,  you  are  doing  that  which  I  am  sure 
no  member  of  this  Commission  would  be  willing  to  do 
— yon  are  depriving  us  of  that  which  is  an  extremely 
valuable  assot  in  our  hands.    So  mnch  for  that. 

Now  I  should  just  like,  if  your  Lordship  will  kindly 
look  a  little  at  one  or  two  of  the  passages  in  the 
preamble,  and  then  look  at  clause  7  of  the  County 
Council  Bill,  because  it  discloses  their  intentions  far 
more  than  anything.  First  of  all,  on  page  '2,  your 
Lordship  sees  the  beginning  of  all  this  story  abont  com- 
petition, lb  begins  on  line  7  bJ)  page  2,  and  goes  onward 
to  line  24  on  page  3.  That  is  all  deliberately  with 
the  intention  of  prejadicing  us  with  regard  to  com- 
pstition — the  whole  recited  story  tUronghoat  i^Krat 
competition. 

Now,  my  Lord,  you  will  remember  what  Mr.  Diokinson 
said  on  that.  Perhaps  I  had  better  give  your  Lordship 
the  reference  to  what  Mr.  Dickinson  said.  Ho  told 
us  that  the  question  of  competition  was  one  which 
was  of  only  practical  importance  with  regard  to  thn 
matter  of  the  years*  purchase.  I  will  give  yonc 
Lordship  the  reference  to  it  in  a  moment. 

{Chairmnn.)  I  have  the  passage  in  my  mind. 

(Iff.  LiHlsr.)  It  ia  Question  5322.  **  The  practical 
"  difficulties  of  having  operative  competition  aro  very 
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"  ^KAt  indeed.  "What  oompetition  is  worth  is  upon 
"  the  question  of  the  nnmber  of  years*  piiTchase." 
"Sowt  ray  Lord',  why  is  a  thing  which  is  of  no 
praciiical  T^oe  .to  justly  and  fairly  have  any  effect  on 
the  nomber  of  ye^'  purchase  P  It  passes  my  compre- 
hension. I  dannot.'see  the  justice  or  the  fairness  bf 
that.  AlthoQgh  everybody  knows  that;  practically, 
there  can  be  no  competition,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  says, 

The  ,  practical  dlflSculties  are  very  great  indeed. 
**  Whnt  oompetition  is  worth  is  upon  the  question  of 
"  the  number  of  years'  purchase." 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  is  the  next  thing  that  they  say 
in  their  preamble  to  our  prejudice  P  "  Wliereaa  under 
"  their  existing  statutes  the  charges  of  the  companies 
**  b^aed  on  the  rateable  valno  of  the  premises 
."  supplied,  and  the  charge  leviable  on  the  consumer 
**  becomes  periodically  inoreased  owing  to  the  general 
**  augnientMifm.  of  rateable  value,  uid  frequently  with- 
**  out  any  increase  in  the  reqnirementB  of  the  premises 
**  for  water,  or.of  the  amount  of  water  8npplie<|.'*  Kow, 
my  Xjord,  there  is  no  difference  in  that  betw'een  London 
and  any  other  plaoe.  It  is  inherent  in  the  method 
wmqh  had  bean  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
oonsiiiner-  of  charging  according  to  rateable  value. 
The  moment  you  have  that,  it  is  necessary  that  if  the 
rateable  value  goes  iip  the  man  who  has  thd  house 
must  ppy  more;  it  is  pet-  contra  with  the  man  whose 
house  nas  gone  down,  although  he  consnmeB  exactly 
the  same.  Take  the  Ulusfcration  of  those  big  houses  in 
South  Kensington,  where  they  went  down,  some  of 
them,  as  much  as  from  500L  to  200!,  in  rateable  value ; 
the  owner  still  living  in  them  paid  on  2001.  a  year, 
whereas  he  liad  been  paying  on  5001.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  in  a  quarter  where  property  had  gone  up 
in  value,  he  would  nave  paid  on  oOO/.,  perhaps,  instead 
ofonflOO^  The  whole  thing  is  an  anomaly,  but  It  is 
ui  anomaly  which  cannot  be  .  got  rid  of,  except  by  . 
ohorging,  by  meter  against  which,  as  yoot  Lordship 
knows,  there  are  so  many  grave  objections,  because 
you  do  not  want  to  discourage  the  poorer  people  from 
tiie  plentiful  tise  of  water,  and  numerous  other  reasons 
ai*e  given,  but  at  all  events  it  is  recognised  thi-onghout 
the  whole  of  the  towns. 

If  you  will  take  any  table  which  yon  like,  giving 
the  increase  of  rateable  value  in  large  towns,  you  wiU 
find  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and, 
I  think,  some  others,  every  one  of  which  has  increased 
its  percentage  just  as  much  as  London  has.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  London.  I  was  going  to  say,  putting  it  in 
another  way,  as  Mr.  Hollams  puts  it,  better  ana  more 
shortly)  exactly  the  same  thing  thing  applies  to  police 
and  to  paving,  and  to  lighting.  Because  your  house 
has  been  raised  from  200Z.  to  500Z.  you  do  not  consume 
any  more  of  the  public  gas,  you  do  not  use  any  more 
of  the  public  footpath  for  your  carriage,  or  voor 
walking,  and  you  do  not  do  anything  more  making 
it  iuBt^ble  that  you  should  support  more  poor  people, 
bat  you  have  to  do  so.  It  applies  to  everything  where 
the  test  is  rateable  valne.  If  they  could  start  some 
other  method,  by  meter,  or  anything  else,  then  the 
whole  thing  would  be  Bo[ved,  but  that  is  an  iinpossibility 
apparently.  Tour  Lordship  remembers  the  City  tried 
to  bring  a  Bill  in,  and  they  were  obliged  to  drop  it, 
there  was  such  a  strong  feeling  against  the  rich  having 
to  pay  for  the  poor  people's  water  that  it  wfcB  flang  out; 
on  the  Second  Reading  by  a  very  large  m^ority  indeed. 
Therefore  there  is  no  option  but  to  charge,  and  then 
when  they  tell  you  that  it  is  periodically  increased,  the 
answer  is  that  it  is  periodically  increased  everywhere, 
except  that  in  London,  on  account  of  the  very  large 
nunaber  of  changes  that  take  place,  it  was  provided 
thftt  the  change  should  only  take  place  once  in  five 
years,  and  everywliere  else  they  can  change  whenever 
they  like.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  they  very  often 
do  not,  but  in  other  places  in  the  country,  except 
in  litmdon,  you  are  liable  to  Uils  flnotnation  evexy  year 
instead  of  every  five  years.  That  is  the  only  difference 
between  London  and  the  country,  and  wherever  a  place, 
as  I  Bay.  is  increasing  in  rateable  value,  any  other 
place  where  it  is  increasing  in  rateable  valne,  the 
income  of  the  water  companies  goes  up,  and  "wber^et 
it  decreases  it  goes  down. 

Now,  my  Lord,  that  especially  Applies  to  me, 
because,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  those  tables  that 
were  put  in  by  Mr.  Dickson  showed  what  the  effect 
of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  rateable  value  had 
been  in  the  case  of  the  Kent.  Now,  Kent  is  not  alone. 
Apart  from  some  favoured  portions  of  the  Metropolis 
where  large  new  houses  have  sprung  up,  and  where 
People  of  wealth  have  been  induced  to  congregate,  the 
great  inrreaae  is  in  the  rateable  valne.  Take  snch 


places  as  Shoreditch  or  Bethnal  Green,  or  any  ot  those- 
places  in  the  Bast  of  London,  the  great  increase  there 
in  the  ratmble  value  is  not  of  the  houses,  but  of  the 
railway  companies,  of  the  gas  and  water  companies 
themselves,  of  the  great  public  ooncems,  and  of  the 
big  warehouses  which  do  not  oonsume  water.  It  has 
not  been  an  increase  imposed  on  the  water  consumer, 
it  has  been  an  increase  imposed  on  the  water  company, 
and  actually  they  have  in  paying  their  public  rates 
themselves  had  to  contribute  much  more  largelv  to  the 
public  rates  than  anything  they  get  out  of  the  increase  - 
of  their  water  rates.  Your  Lordship  knows  that  in  one- 
of  the.  companies— I  think  it  was  my  own ;  if  lb  was  not 
my  own,  it  was  one  of  the  larger  companies — it  was 
shown  that  the  increase  had  been  something  frightful. 
In  the  case  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
Ihno^  that  t^eir  rating  is  something  like  five  timea 
what  it' wan  not  very  long  ago.  All  those  things  are 
incidients  of  rating,  and  h&ve  nothing  to  do  with  water 
at  'eiIl,'atid,'OierefoTe,  this  paragraph  in  the  preamble  is 

Sut  in  for  the  purpose  of  undn^  and  unfairly  knocking- 
own  my  value. 

Then  they  reoite  the  decision  of  Sir  Matthew  White 
Aidley's  Committee'  recommending  that  powers  should 
be  granted  to  the  County  Oounoil.   I  am  perfectly* 
aware  that  that  was  so,'  but'  that  was  in  1891 — that  was  - 
eight  years  ago.    Now,  my  Lord,  I  pause  on  thattu- 
remind  your  Lordship  th'at  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley 
advisedly,  lu  the  very  beginning,  declined  to  go  into 
the  question  of  purchaae  at  all.    He  assumed  purchase 
as  being  a  foregone  ooncluBion,  and  ou  the  assumption 
that  purchase  was  to  take  place,  certain  recommenda- 
tions were  granted  'as  to  the  County  Council.  Ton 
will  find  that  mo.<tt  distinctly  in  the  evidence,  because  - 
I  have  carefully  verified  my  own  recollection.   I  pro- 
moted one  of  those  Bills,  tmA  you  will  find  that  the 
question  was  not  purchase  or  no  purchase,  but  pur- 
onase  by  whom,  and  so  strbng  was  the  antipathy  againat 
the  water  companies  in'  those  days,  that  the  water 
coinpfuaies  did  not  dare  tb  come  forward  and  say.  No, 
there  ought  to  be  nO  purchase.    Thev  on^  went  there 
to  see  what  they  could  do  to  temper  tne  wind«  and  they 
tempered  the  wind  to  such  an  extent  that  both  the 
Bills  were  thrown  out. 

Then,  niy  Lord,  they  next  reoite  the  Water  Oommis- 
sion  of  1892 — Lord  Balfour's  Commission.  There, 
again,  they  talk  about  the  future  yield  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Lea,  which  "  cannot  be  relied  npon  to  the  extent 
"  then  estimated  by  the  companies  or  the  said  'itoyal 
"  Commission,  ^nd  that  the  amount  of  water  reqiiired 
"  per  head  of  the  population  is  increasing  and  likely 
"  to.  increase  above  the  amonnt  then  forming  the  basis 
"  of  their  calculations/*  I  pause  there  again,  my 
Lord,  to  point  out  that  that  is  in  order  to  thro'w  on 
Mia^  our  value  by  saying  we  are  incapable  without  an 
en6nnonB  increase  <n  expenditure  or  continuing  the 
supply.  Welt,  my'Lord,  I  should  have  thought  jast  in 
passing,  if  that  is  so— if  tbere  is  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture which  has  to  take  place— it  is  just  the  very  wont 
time  for  the  public  to  purchase.  At  the  present 
moment,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  to  the  companies, 
the  companies,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  properW, 
must  incur  it,  and  if  there  is  this  enormous  expendi- 
tnre  required,  so  far  from  that  being  a  reason  in  favour' 
of  purchase,  it  is  directly  a  reason  against  it,  because 
the  water  consumers  will  then  have  to  provide  it, 
wheread  at  present  the  water  company  must  provide  it, 
and  the  water  company  cannot  increase  their  charges, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  West  Middlesex,  where  they 
have  paid  off  their  back  dividend. 

(Jfr.  De  Boek  Fotiei',)  The  fact  that  the  provision 
has  to  be  made  will  Biirely  affect  the  price. 

(Jlfr.  Littlei:)  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  lai^e  expen- 
diture, that  expenditure  would  surely  be  very  much 
better  left  to  the  water  company  who  cannot  get 
beyond  a  oertain  amonnt,  than  m  the  hands  of  a  pauic 
authority,  who  may  not  only  levy  the  fall  water  rate, 
but  may  levy,  in  addition,  a  rate  in  aid. 

{Mr,  De  .Both  Torier.)  The  fact  of  that  expenditure 
having  to  be  made  will  operate,  of  course,  with  any 
arbitrator.   It  will  have  its  effect  there. 

{Mr.  lAtfler.)  But  the  security  of  the  revenue  would 
operate  with  any  arbitrator.  He  would  consider  what 
was  the  security  of  the  revenue — ^I  admit  that.  Every 
arbitrator  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  will,  and 
does,  that  is  why  he  gives  a  statutory  company  a 
larger  number  of  'years'  purchase  than  a  nou-statuiory 
company  which  is  exposed  to  being  competed  with  by 
the  local  authority.  I  agree ;  but  what  I  do  say  is  tliis^ 
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"ihattopntin  this  reoilal-isan  objectionable  instrno- 
4ion  io  the«rbttntor;  it  is  a  finding  that  that  is  true. 
N<vir,  we  deny,  and  we  say  you  haye  evidence  ot  the 
Rtrongest  possible  character  upon  the  point— the 
probability  of  the  35  gallons  thati  has  beet  taken, 
beoaase  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  took  it.  We  deny 
that  that  is  Ihe  probable  resnlt  of  the  fntnre  with  the 
waste  preTenters.  What  was  all  this  eridence  about 
-waste  prerenters  for,-  except  to  show  that  the  pro- 
bability was  that  there  would  not  be  anything  like  that 
demaiu-  for  water  that  it  is  said  there  would  beP 
Therefore,  this  is  put  in  as  for  1^  very  purpose  of 
prejudicing  that  very  question. 

{Chairman.)  Mr.  Littler,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  stop 
yon.  but  we  have  not  got  to  consider  this  BilL  . 

(Mr,  LitUer.)  No,  my  Lord,  that  is  tvue.  Bat  now  I 
■have  got  as  far  as  I  need  go. 

(Ohaiymtm.)  I  hope  yon  will  leare  it  then. 

(Mr.  Liitler.)  Except  that  there  is  one  thing  which  is 
xeaorded  here,  and  that  is  the  record  of  what  ..Sir 
Joseph  Pease's  Oommittee  said.  It  simply  happens  to 
be  recorded  here,  and  therefore,  as  I  hare  got  it  in  my 
hand,  I  refer  to  it.  It  is  the  last  paragraph  in  the 
<liiotation.  Of  oonrse,  your  Lordship  has  had  it,  ad 
vtauseam  I  am  afraid.  "  From  this  acknowledged 
'**  anomalous  position  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  public 
**  interest  tl^t  both  the  water  companies  tati  the 
'*  inhabitants  of  London  should  be  speedily  freed." 
^y  Lord,  we  are  perfectly  agreed  about  that.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  the  question  shoald  be  settled, 
and  that  is  what  I  hope  tms  Gcmmiasion  will  do ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Sir  Joseph  Pease  meant  that  it 
was  only  to  be  settled  by  the  companies  being  bought. 
If  it  were  decided  that  the  companies  were  not  to  ba 
bought— notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Dickinson  says, 
that  he  will  go  on  agitating,  I  think  he  might  agitate 
till  he  was  blaok  in  the  face,  it  would  not  have  very 
much  effect  if  once  this  question  is  reported  aminst  by 
snoh  a  Commission  as  I  have  ihe  honour  to  address. 

KoW|  I  will  jost  draw  yonr  Lordship's  attention,  so 
as  to  finish  np  to  what  I  hare  got  to  sa^,  to  the 
guestiini  of  compensation,  to  the  oom^nsation  clause 
irhich  they  have  got  here,  clause  7,  which  is  the  same 
clanse,  an4  therefore,  I  may— only  becanoo  it  is  a 
conTenient  method — refer  to  it.  It  is  the  same  oluise, 
I  think;  almpat  word  for  word,  but  certainly  in  effect, 
as  that  which  was  before  Mr.  Flanket's  Committee^ 

(Okairman.)  I  think  not. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  Now,  my  Lord,  the  arbitrators  are  to 
determine  the  fair  and  reasonable  v^ue  of  the  under- 
taking with  such  further  sums  as  the  arbitrators  may  . 
award  to  meet  the  cost  of  re-ioTestment,  and  the 
arbitrstorB  in  order  to  ascertain  snch  sum  shall  inquire 
into  and  ottneider  all  the  cironmstances  of  the  ease. 
Kow,  within  the  dimensions  which  are  accepted  and 
faiown  by  tunal  practice,  every  arbitrator  does  that. 
What  is  the  reference  in  the  Gommissioa's  own  paper  F 
Z  forget  at  the  moment. 

(Ohairman.)  At  question  209  we  halve  got-thePIunket  ■ 
«laiu!e  printed. 

(Mr.  LiWen:)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  say  that  every  fair 
arbitrator,  in  fact  every  arbitrator,  does  consider  every  . 
-circumstance  of  the  case  which  he  laia/ully  may,  and 
■why  is  he  to,  go  out  in  this  particular  instance,  when 
1  have  shown  that  for  the  last  50  years  there  baa  been 
no  Buoh  thing  as  going  out  of  it.  '*  The  contentions 
of  the  CoanciTand  th6  company."  Now,  my  Lord,  what 
has  he  to  do  with  that  P  He  shall  consider  all  the 
contentions,  that  is  of  the  Oounoil  and  the  company, 
towever  aluurd;  it  is  not  that  he  may  consider  them, 
but  he  shall  consider  them,  that  is  to  say,  whaterer  is 
presented  to  him,  whether  it  is  competition  or  any- 
thing else,  he  is  bound  to  consider  it,  and,  of  course, 
if  he  considers  it  he  may  give  weight  to  it. 

(Okairman.)  I  .should  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Littler,  if 
you  could  assist  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
that  the  orbitraton  are  not  to  be  "  precluded  by  any 
legal  ohjection  from  entertdning  "  the  matters  laid 
bmore  them  by  eitiier  party. 

(Mr.LitUer.)  Do  yon  mean  the  words  "and  may  deal 
**  with  the  Same  in  their  absolute  and  unfettered  dis- 
"  cretiont"  ? 

Chairmati.)  No,  I  am  referring  to  words  in  the 
preamble  of  the  clause:  "U  is  intended  to  provide 
"  that  the  nrbitratras  should  in  determining  such  value 
"  have  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
"  to  hear  and  consider  all  matters,  whether  past, 


**  present,  or  future,  laid  beforb  them  by  cither"  party 
'*  relating  to  any  such  circumstaiK^es,  and  should 
**  not  be  precluded  by  an^  legal  objection  from  enter- 
**  taining  uie  same." 

(Mr.  Pope.)  My  recollection  of  that  js  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Monlton  gave  some  evidenoe  before  the  Committee, 
and  said  Parliament  might  intervene  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  a  company  or  to  interfere,  in  some  way  with 
their  means  of  earning  income ;  and  the  chance  of 
Parliament  intervening  should  be  taken  into  copsidera- 
tion  by  the  arbitrators. 

(Cha/iman.)  Is  it  not -mach- wider  than  that? 

(Mr.  Litiler.)  I  am  glad  your  Lordship  has  asked 
that  question  because  I  was,  perhaps,  taken  off  to 
something  else,  and  I  have  not  made  my  moaning  clear 
on  that.  Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  you  have  to 
take  the  value  as  at  the  date  of  the  .Notice  to  Treat, 
and  you  have  no  business  to  calculate  on  some  entire 
chai^  of  circumstances  such  m  Parliament  abolishing 
a  water  oompai^'s  charges  for  example,  or  an  earthquake 
taking  place.  Ton  are  Donnd  to  take  into  consideration 
reasonabln  prospective  things  which  would  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  an  arbitrator ;  and  Mr.  Moul- 
ton,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Pops  said— very  frankly  said— 
what  I  want  to  do  is,  I  want  to  say  to  the  arbitrator. 
Parliament  might  step  in  and  reduce  your  chains  to 
one-half.  Parliament  might  abolish  our  charges  alto- 
gether, and  the  arbitrator  would  absolutely  under  this 
clause  be  bound  to  consider  such  a  suggestion  as  that, 
although  Parliament  never  has  in  any  case  intierfered 
to  rednoe  Ihe  charges  of  a  water  company.  They  will 
come  and  say,  Oh,  but  under  these  oircamstanceB 
Parliament  could,  might,  or  should  have  interfered ; 
and  he  has  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  is  likely  to  do  in  unknown 
circumstances. 

(Chairman.)  Does  it  do  more  than  that  ?  Would  it 
let  in  an  argument  of  this  sort — yon  are  entitled  b^ 
law  to  charge  your  maximum  rate.  I  say  it  is  unfair 
that  you  should  charge  your  maximum  rate  in  every 
case.  Tou  gave  a  sort  of  hope,  perhaps,  not  exactly 
'  directed  to  thia  scale  of  rates,  but  yon' gave  hopes  that 
you  were  not  going  to  charge  your  maximum  rate  in 
every  case ;  estimate,  therefore,  the  income  of  the 
company  at  the  amount  which  it  would  reach  if  they 
equitably,  and' not  legally,  exercise  their  powers. 

(Mr.  Littivr.)  He  wonld  be  entitled  to  do  that,  my 
Lord* 

(Ohairman.)  Is  that  boP  I  pressed  one  at  two 
witnesses  of  the  London  County  Council  in  vain  to 
know  whether  that  was  meant. 

(Mr.  Littim-,)  Whether  that  was  intended  or  not,  they 
owtainly  wonld,  my  Lord.  Let  me  give  yon  an 
instance.  Take  the  cose  of  the  Lambeth.  I  take  Hbat 
inteutionaUy,  and  not  my  own  cose.  Take  the  cose  of 
the  Lambeth,  which  has  larger  ohorgea ;  they  might  say 
it  is  not  equitable  if  you  should  charge  more  than  the 
West  Middlesex,  although  the  West  Middlesex  has  paid 
off  its  back  dividendB,  and  has  reduced  its  rates.  I 
am  glad  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  referred 
to  it.  What  Mr.  Moulton  said  is  to  be  found  on 
page  206  of  the  proceedings  in  1895,  before  Mr. 
Plunket's  Committee.  The  Ohairman  asked  him,  "I 
"  am  not  taJking  now  of  the  absence  of  instructions ; 
'*  it  would  be  because  they  held  that  that  was.  not 
"  a  proper  ingredient  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
"  absence  of  instrnotioa  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
"  price  P  (A.)  Ton  put  it  exactly  as  I  wish  to  put  it, 
"  but  may  I  odd  one  word,  because  they  would  sar 
"  this:  iJthough  those  pledgee  may  be  things  which 
"  Parliament  would  enforce  legally,  they  have  no 
"  effect,  and  the  consequence  ia,  if  yon  are  gotn^  to 
"  take  into  oonsideration  that  which  Airliainent  might 
*'  enforce,  but  which  at  present  is  not  embodied  in  the 
"  law,  yon  must  have  a  ipeoiflo  direotion  for  that 
■"  purpose."   The  next  question  is:  "That  is  to  say, 

dutt  this  Committee,  or  Parliameut  under  the  in- 
''  struction  of  this  Committee,  is  to  pat  into  the  mind 
'*  of  the  arbitrator  the  entertaining  of  this  ingredient 
**  in  the  {n^ce  to  be  paid,  wldch,  in  the  absence  of 
"  such  an  instruction,  the  arbitrator,  the  umpire,  or 
*'  the  court  consider  mi  improper  thing  to  be  taken 
"  into  acconnt.  (A.)  Exactly  so ;  that  is  exactly  what 
"  the  clause  asks  with  regard  to  this  point."  Then 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  emphasises  it  in  his  next  question, 
2886:  *' I  agree  with  this  qualification — not  improper 
"  to  be  taken  into  account— out  which  the  court  oonld 
"  not  take  into  acconnt.    (A.)   In  the  absence  of 
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"  express  inBtiruotions."  And  then  the  Chairman  puts 
it  very  emphatically-,  m;*  Lord,  if  I  ma?  just  read  one 
more  paragraph  betore  1  close  this  point.  *'  {Chairman.) 
"  No^w  are  you  getting  away  from  the  point  P  That  is 
"  not  what  the  wituees  has  said.  I  put  the  question 
"  fairly  to  him.  Here  there  are  apparently  nnlimited 
"  words.  The  arbitrators  are  to  take  into  conside- 
"  ration  all  the  circamstancea  of  the  oase.  A  cir- 
**  cnmstance  is  sag^sted  to  them  ;  they  refuse  to  take 
**  it  into  consideration.  The  court  supports  them  in 
*'  refasin^  to  take  it  into  confiideration,  knowing  that 
"  the  arbitratorB  have  the  power  to  take  into  oon- 
'*  sideration  all  the  oinmmstanoes  the  case,  llien  I 
"  put  it  to  the  witness  that  if  it  is  rejected  by  the 
*'  arbitrators  and  the  conrt,  it  must  be  because  they 
'*  consider  the  ingredient  an  improper  one  to  be  taken 
*'  into  aoooonfc  in  fixing  the  pnce.  Then  I  ask  him, 
"  Is  not  the  effect  of  his  evidence  that,  by  adopting 
"  these  conditions,  and  pattine  them  into  the  Bill,  or 
"  keeping  them  in  the  Bill,  the  Committee  would  be 
"  doin^  for  the  County  Council,  for  the  purchasers, 
"  a  thin^  which  thsy  could  not  get  the  arbitrator 
"  otherwise  to  do  for  them  P  *' 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Those  words,  my  Lord,  were 
Lara  Batnmore's  own  words — lAx,  Flnnket's  own 
words. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  No. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Broione.)  I  will  show  you  that, 

{Mr.  Littler.)  They  are  certainly  not  Lord  BathmOTo's 
own  words. 

{Mr.  Ba{fow  Brovma.)  I  have  got  them  here^ 

{Mr.  Littler.)  In  addition  to  that  I  only  wish  that 
Lord  Bat^more  were  a  member  of  tMa  Conmiission  bo 
that  be  might,  withonl  breach  of  mdicial  considera- 
tlone,  give  yon  what  he  thought  of  the  matter. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  I  will  read  the  decision. 

{Mr.  Litiler.)  I  feel  pretty  confident  on  that  from  the 
way  in  which  the  questions  were  put,  and  I  was  there 
pretty  constantly. 

Now,  my  Lord,  to  refer  you  to  line  24  of  the  copy 
of  the  Bill  I  am  reading  from,  they  shall  consider  "  and 
*'  may  deal  with  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  in  snch 
"  manner  as  ti^ey,  in  their  absolute  and  unfettered 
'*  discretton,thiakfit,onBachtenD8,andinEachmanner, 
"  in  all  respects  as  thev  think  f^,  reasonable,  and 
**  expedient,  and  as  fully  and  effeotnally  as  could  be 
"  done  by  Act  of  Fvliament."  Therefore,  my  Ziord, 
if,  on  hearing  what  the  County  Council  have  got  to  say, 
the  arbitrators  were  to  think  that  onr  ratoa  were  to  be 
cut  down,  and  that  they  themselves  would  pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  cut  them  cown  from  SOs.  a  honse  to 
3f.,  they  are  entitled  to  do  that,  and  to  valae  onr 
property  on  the  basis  that  we  can  only  earn  2t.,  which 
would  be  a  loss  of  27c.  a  honse,  which,  of  course,  would 
bring  down  the  property  to  nothing.  My  Lord,  there 
never  was  such  a  thing  done.  Two  of  the  witnesses — 
I  think  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  was  one ;  certainly  Jlr. 
Dickinson  was  the  other — said  that  it  has  been  done 
hy  Parliament,  and  he  said  that  it  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  in  the  case  of  the 
Albert,  and  in  the  case  of  the  European.  Now,  my 
Lord,  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  those  gentlemen,  that 
there  are  some  here  who  had  something  to  do  with 
those  cases,  because,  altliough  it  is  a  hmg  time  ago 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  had  to  do  with  the  Omitham  and 
Dover  case,  I  had  to  do  with  the  Boropean,  and  I  had 
to  do  with  the  Albert. 

The  Chatham  and  Dover  was  the  oase  of  an  absohttely 
insolvent  company,  which  had  at  least  28  separate  sets 
of  debenture  and  preference  stocks,  all  of  them  haring 
different  degrees  of  priority,  all  of  them  having  different 
questions  tuising  between  themselves ;  there  was  not 
money  enough  to  pay  any  one  of  them  in  full,  and  in 
addition  to  that  there  was  an  allegation  that  some  of 
them  had  been  fraudulently  issnod.  It  was  a  bankrupt 
estate  in  the  course  of  which  there  were  no  fever  than 
32  actions  going  on  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  All 
those  actions  were  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
costs  of  course  had  to  be  incurred  by  the  company.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  what  was  the  value  of  the 
company,  it  was  not  a  question  which  might  have 
been  considered  under  the  Lands  Glauses  Act,  or 
under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament,  so  t^t  but  for 
special  provision  all  those  different  debenture  holders 
actions  would  have  been  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
And  worse  than  that,  my  Lord,  they  were  not  all 
before  the  same  jud^e,  and  the  consequence  would 
bave  been  that  the  actions  I  suppose  would  hare  been 


decided  somewhere  about  iu  10  years'  time,  because 
every  ont;  of  them  were  questions  of  such  importance 
that  they  might  have  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  consequenoe  of  that  was  that  the  company  and 
the  debenture  holders  came  and  asked  Parliament  to 
put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things,  to  pot  a  stop  to  all 
the  actions,  and  to  refer  to  Lord  Caima  and  Lord 
Salisbury  the  question  of  what  each  set  of  persons  ought 
to  have.  The  consequence  was  that  Lord  Cairns,  who 
afterwards  acted  alone,  issued  an  order  in  whifih  he 
settled  the  priority  of  every  particular  stock,  and  how 
much  they  slionla  bare,  and  I  think,  with,  resard  to 
some  classes  of  stock,  he  consolidated  them,  and  gave, 
say,  A.  20  per  cent  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  holding, 
B.  57  per  cent,  and  so  on,  doing  ihe  best  he  ooulo, 
carving  out  the  carcase  which  he  had  so  as  to  give  at 
aU  events  a  little  food  to  all  of  these  pooplo  who  were 
entitled  to  it.  And,  my  Lord,  in  adoititm  to  that  ha 
issued  an  arbitration  stock  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
all  the  doficienoy. 

It  has  no  more  analog  to  this  question  than  what 
any  county  court  judge  m  the  Kingdom  ma^  be  doing 
at  this  moment,  my  Lord,  while  yon  are  bstening  to 
me. 

And  again  with  regard  to  the  Albert.  The  Albert 
was  an  insolvent  insurance  company,  which  had  a  large 
number  of  different  classes  of  poucy  holders,  and  the 
question  arose  out  of  the  amount  of  money  which  they 
hwl  which  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the 
olabns,  how  it  could  be  disposed  of,  and  how  the  money, 
instead  of  being  wasted  in  law  suits,  cculd  be  spent  m 
givioe  the  uufortnnate  policy  holders  who  haa  been 
spenmng  thetr  hard  earmngs  on  policies  something  for 
their  money,  instead  of  the  whole  being  wasted  in  law. 

Exactly  the  same  with  the  European ;  in  the  case  of 
the  European,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  were  10  or  11 
different  sets  of  solicitors  engaged  in  as  many  different 
law  suits  ;  all  of  which  were  being  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  because  there  was  no  defence ; 
it  was  not  that  they  were  legally  not  bound  to  pay,  but 
that  they  had  not  the  money  to  pay  everj^body  with.  The 
consequence  was  that  each  of  these  actions  would  have 
gone  on  to  ascertain  what  were  the  priorities  between 
themselves  and  the  different  seta  of  policy  holders,  and 
to  the  creditors  of  the  company,  because  they  had  also 
creditors;  and,  therefore  again,  my  Lord,  that  was 
disposed  of  by  the  summary  process  of  staying  all  the 
proceedings,  und  referring  the  whole  of  the  proceediiigi 
to  one  and  the  same  lawyer  of  high  standiiis  to 
decide  them. 

Then  there  was  one  case  which  was  mentioned  to 
another  gentleman,  and  that  is  the  fourth,  and  that  I 
happen  also  to  know  all  about  becanse  I  was  in  it. 
l%at  was  the  Portsea  Island  Benefit  Building  Society. 
There  again  the  Company  were  abBoluteljy  insolvept. 
Iliere  were  aoUons  going  on  in  all  directions,  and  all 
the  actions  wore  stayed,  and  it  was  referred  to  Ixird 
Hacnaughten,  to  do  what  he  thought  was  just  with 
regard  to  the  money  which  was  in  court.  In  point  of 
fact,  in  each  of  these  oases,  if  I  may  say  it  without 
disrespect,  which  I  am  snre  I  thiok  no  one  would 
think  I  would  be  guilty  of  to  those  noble  Lords,  they 
were  in  point  of  fact  appointed  liquidators  to  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  that  purpose  ail 
the  actions  were  stayed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
courts  were  transferred  to  them.   That  is  all. 

{Chaw-vian.)  Had  they  given  to  them  the  powers  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  P 

{Mr.  Bi^fow  Bnmne.)  Always  in  these  four  oaaes. 

{Mr.  HoUams.)  Not  in  terms,  I  tiiink. 

{Mr.  LitUer.)  In  the  case  of  the  Chatham  and  Dorer 
that  was  so.   1  am  not  so  sure  abont  the  others. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  Tes  it  was. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  noccBEary  in 
the  case  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  iwue  arbitration  stock,  and  therefore  they 
had  to  empower  the  company  to  raise  fundB.  I  think 
that  probably  would  be  tne  case  as  to  the  others,  bat 
Z  have  not  looked  at  that  particular  point.  In  the  case 
of  the  Chatham  X  do  know,  and  that  arbitration  stock 
which  is  now  selling  every  day  in  the  market  is  ao 
called  because  it  was  issued  under  the  authority  of 
Lord  Cairns  by  the  power  entrusted  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  tho  Act  of^Parliament  in  question. 

But,  my  Lord,  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  de- 
ciding the  value  of  a  man's  property  according  to  a  lot  of 
ideas  not  contained  iu  the  ordinary  laws,  as  thouffh  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  was  absolutely 
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above  and  beyond  all  law.   And,  my  Lord,  why?  I 
am  an  innocent  holder,  I  am  a  holder  in  a  company 
which,  aa  I  poinled  out,  is  doing  the  hest  that  oonid 
pouibly  be  done,  and  I  am  to  be  told  tluit  in  order  to 
8ait  the  oonvenienoe  of  the  London  Goanty  Conncil 
and  in  order  that  they  can  aooomplish  that  whioh  they 
admit  they  could  not  otherwise  do,  I  am  to  be  put  into 
the  poHitton  of  letting;  any  man  in  this  Kingdom  con- 
fiscate my  property.   In  the  other  case  there  was  not 
the  possibility  of  oonfiacation,  because  it  was  simply 
settling  priorities  by  a  lawyer  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  everybody  got  what  was  justly  due  to  him,  and  in 
each  case  it  was  a  backrupt  concom  which  could  not 
pay  eyerybody,  and  whose  effects  wei-e  being  frittered 
away  by  a  nnmber  of  law  suits  which  could  benefit 
nobody  except  the  lawyers  who  were  conOErned.  As 
my  friend  Jttr.  Pope  reminds  me,  in  that  Act  Lord 
Oairns  was  named  in  the  Act  as  Arbitrator — he  was 
absolutely  named.   I  may  tell  your  Lordship  that  in 
every  one  of  those  coses  there  was  a  very  serious 
discussion  before  a  (lommittee  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament as  to  whether  those  were  powers  that  ought  to 
be  granted.   A  great  many  people  came  and  said  that 
eren  in  that  case  they  were  not  powers  that  ought  to 
be  entrusted  to  anybody,  and  I  remember,  in  the  ease 
of  the  Ohatham,  we  had,  I  think,  two  ot  three  different 
Bills  for  accomplidiing  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
question  was  heard  with  very  great  caro  u  Committee, 
and  the  end  of  it  was,  I  remember,  the  Chairman 
saying,  "  Well,  but  what  can  we  do  P  We  ore  not  going 
•*  to  let  this  waste  go  on.'*   It  was  a  case  of  necessity; 
it  vas  absolutely  neoeesary  that  Parliament  should 
come  in  with  a  strong  hand  and  do  that  which  never 
had  been  done  before,  and  which  never  has  been  done 
since,  and  which  oaght  not  to  be  done  except  under 
exactly  parallel  circumstances. 

Kow,  my  Lord,  I  have  just  one  more  criticism  on 
this  olause,  and  then  I  have  done,  and  that  is  on  the 
last  six  lines.  "The  arbitrators  may  at  any  stage  of 
'*  &B  proceedings  under  the  reference  to  them,  and 
"  shall  if  so  directed  by  the  Court  or  a  judge,  state, 
"  in  the  form  of  a  special  case,  any  question  of  law 
"  arising  in  the  courae  of  the  reference  " ;  how  can 
any  question  of  law  arise  in  the  course  of  the  referenoe 
when  a  man  has  got  all  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament? It  is  alHioIatel^  impossible.  I  have  asked 
every  one  of  my  legal  friends  who  were  likely  to  be 
able  to  help  me  in  this  matter,  and  I  oannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  understand  what  it  means,  neepfe  that  it  is 
to  cloak  over  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  whioh 
*  they  are  seeking  to  put  into  one  man's  hands.  Then, 
"  an^  question  of  law  so  stated  shall  be  for  the  deter^ 
"  mination  of  the  Court,  subject  to  all  rights  of  appeal 
"  as  ftom  a  judgment  or  order  of  the  Court."  Fancy 
an  arbitrator  saying,  **  I  have  got  the  power  of  an  Act 
"  of  Parliament  to  say  these  rates  onght  to  be  cut 
"  down  one-half.  I  have  ^t  that  power  because  it 
*'  has  been  entrusted  to  me  m  my  absolute  discretion." 
The  Court  would  say,  "  What  in  the  world  is  the  use  of 
'*  asking  us  any  question  P  You  have  got  an  absolute 
"  discretinn  over  law  and  over  fact.  How  can  we 
*'  deal  with  anything  yon  have  done,  may  do,  or  may 
"  not  do  P" 

(Mr,  Pope.)  He  is  not  to  give  effect  to  any  legal 
objection,  laut  if  any  legal  objection  is  stated  the  Oonrt 
shall  have  the  power  of  deciding  it. 

(Mr.  Littler.)  As  my  friend  Mr.  Pope  puts  it,  he  is 
not  to  give  effect  to  Euiy  legal  objection  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  go  into  any  particular  question,  bat  then 
having  done  that,  and  he  reports  to  this  Ooort  that  he 
has  not  given  effect  to  it,  the  Court  is  to  decide  whether 
he  has  ^iveu  effect  to  it  or  not.  It  really  is  an  incom- 
prehensible provision,  my  Lord,  unless  it  ia  with  a 
view,  as  I  say,  of  glossing  over  this  marvellous  power. 

{Chairman.)  Will  you  remind  me — I  forget  for  the 
moment — whether,  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  the 
arbitrator  is  to  state  a  special  case  P 

{Mr.  Littler.)  No,  he  is  not.  Under  the  Arbitration 
Act,  1899,  he  has,  but  not  quite  in  all  cizcumstanoes. 

(OhairmaM.)  I  am  bound  to  say  this  seems  to  me  an 
arbitrati(m  where  there  on^ht  to  be  power  to  state  a 
special  case;  fur  instance,  it  is  alleged  that  some  of 
yonr  extra  charges  are  iUe|^ 

(Jfr.  lAillar.)  I  wIU  tell  ^onr  Lordship  how  that  is 
always  regulated.  It  is  this,  that  the  arbitrator  gives 
his  awara  on  a  certain  assumpsion  that  there  are 
certain  legal  rights ;  if  he  is  wrong  in  tiiat — and  I 
agree  that  that,  as  a  matter  of  machinery,  is  a  oon- 
-venient  method— if  he  is  wnmg  in  giving  it  »  certain 


effect,  then  you  cannot  apply  to  move  the  Court  to  Mr. 

enforce  the  award,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  summwy  Littler. 

way,  bnt  if  the  other  side  resist,  yon  are  bound  to  bring  — 

an .  action  on  it,  and  then  on  the  action  being  brougM  22  Mar.*B9. 

the  Court  may  inquire.   I  agree  so  far  as  that  ia  con-  ■    ■  ■- 
oerned ;  I  am  sure  I  should  advise  my  company  that  if 
it  were  desired  to  require  that  the  arbitrator  should 
state  a  case  there  wonld  not  be  the  least  objection  to 
that—but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  He  can  be  compelled  under 
the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  to  state  a  case. 

{Chairman.)  Even  if  it  is  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
AotP 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  I  thought  so,  personally.   Go  on,  Mr, 
Littler,  with  your  argument. 

(Mr.  Little^:)  If  he  improperly  objects  to  evidence 
— just  to  amplify  that — you  can  move  the  Court  to  set 
aside  the  award  at  onoe,  or  to  restrain  him  from  going 
on,  because  that  is,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  without 
an^  offence  to  the  arbi^tor,  called  in  that  ease  gross 
misetrndnd 

{Ghaiiman.)  Yes. 

(jyfr.  Pope.)  I  am  inclined  to  think,  my  Lord,  with 
mv  friend,  that  although  there  is  no  specific  power  to 
call  upon  the  arbitrator  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
to  state  a  case,  there  is  under  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889. 

{Chairman.)  And  the  Arbitration  Act  of  1889  has 
been  held  to  apply  to  an  abritrataon  held  under  the 
Lands  Cflaases  Act. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Bi-ou:n«.)  I  believe  it  has  been  decided. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  The  Arbitration  Act,  18S9,  does  not 
give  it  in  all  circumstances,  but  under  the  Arbitration 
Act  of  1889,  wherever  he  has  the  power  to  state  a  case, 
it  has  been  held  that  that  applies  to  the  Lands  Glauses 
Act,  1845. 

Just  one  more  word,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
precious  clause.  What  did  Mr.  Dickinson  think— that 
if  they  did  not  ffvb  the  clause  it  would  cost  them  (torn 
six  to  nine  millions  more.  Now,  my  Lord,  if  that  is 
BO,  that  is  deliberately  by  an  Act  of  BirUament  to  wring 
from  the  Water  Oompanies  of  London  from  six  to  nine 
miliums  of  money  even  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  other  side. 

{MoAor-General  Scott.)  Where  did  Hr.  Dickinson  say 
thatP 

{Mr.  Littler.)  At  Question  4763,  "  (Q.)  I  cannot  ouite 
"  lose  sight  of  what  you  said  in  that  report  wnich 
"  was  just  put  in;  were  you  and  were  the  rent  of 
"  the  Water  Committee  of  opinion  that  unless  the 
"  arbitrator  had  powers  and  duties  of  this  sort  the 
"  rasnlt  might  be  disastrous  to  the  London  rate* 
"  payers  P  X^O  I  think  we  have  always  thought 
"  that  if  we  had  an  ordinary  arbitration  under  the 
"  Lands  Clauses  Act  with  oompnlsory  purchase  and 
"  everything  else,  we  should  have  to  give  them  a  pre- 
"  sent  of  six  or  seven  millions  "—I  thought  it  was  six 
'*  or  nine — "  and  we  wanted  to  avoid  that ;  we  did  not 
"  think  that  was  right." 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Who  is  that  P 

(Jlfr,  Liifl&r.)  Kr.  Dickinson.  Yonr  Lordship  will 
remember  just  one  other  thing,  and  that  was  that  it 
was  said,  as  has  been  said  more  than  once,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  latter  clause,  as  they  proposed  it, 
in  effect,  accomplished  for  them  all  that  the  first  clause 
did,  whioh  Lord  Bathmore's  Committee  had  rejected. 

{Chairman.)  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  but  they  said 

so. 

(Ifr.  Lilller.)  If  that  is  so,  mv  Lord,  then  it  is  clear  that 
if  they  had  made  that  avowal  before  Lord  Bathmore's 
Committee  their  clause  must  have  gone  then  and  there, 
and  probably  would  have  gone  when  the  water  com- 
panies had  been  heard,  because  the  water  companies 
had  not  then  in  detail  been  heard  upon  this  matter, 
and  Lord  Bathmore  said  that  they  would  keep  an  open 
mind  in  the  matter. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  and  I  hope  tiiat  I  have 
said  all  that  I  intended  to  say  on  this  Lands  Clauses 
question,  but  it  is  a  matter,  of  conrse,  of  the  most  , 
absolute  unportuioe,  and,  I  venture  to  submit,  that  if 
the  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion — of  course  th^ 
cannot  bind  Parliament — that  that  ia  a  clause  which  it 
is  unreasonable  to  snwose  that  Parliament  would  give 
them,  tluire  Is  an  end  of  the  whole  question.  If/  on 
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'  Mr.  the  other  band,  it  isiihoaghb  uecwair,  those  facts 
LittUr.  •  might  be  broTight  to  the  attrition  of  Parliament,  so 
~ — •  ttiat  thoy  may  bhemtwlres  be  able  to  know  irhat  -they 
82  Mu/99.  2f  e  dealuig  with,  and  Bee  how  fiw  this  can  be  a  reaaon- 
a^Ie  thing.  Bat  this,  which  T  have  jast  been  Baying, 
does  show  that  if  the  ordinary  law  is  maintained  by 
Parliament  it  19  abundantly 'clear  that,  according  to  the 
County  Gouncirs  witneeses,  the  purchase  would  be  what 
they  would  not  accept.  Tour  Lordship  will  remember 
one  or  two  qnestiona  were  asked  as  to  what  they  would 
Knd  would  not  accept,  and  then  my  friend  came  and 
read  that  very  uautionsly  drawn  document  in  which 
they  say,  although  they  do  not  bind  themselves  to  the 
actual  words,  at  the  tame  time  the  effect  is  that  uuleas 
they  get  them,  or  something  like  them,  they  would  not 
go  On  with  their  Bill.    So  much  for  that. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  next  matter  is  if  there  is  to  ba 
any  purchase,  and  I  am  going .  to  deal  with  this  just 
Bimply  to  remind — at  least  I  do  not  think  it  ia  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  Commission  of  anything,  because 
tfat^^  kaw  listened  so  carefully— bat  to  pat  before  the 
Oommiaaion  this:— If  there  is  that  which  is  provided 
for  in  very  Bill,  becaase  they  provide  for  it  in  the 
Bill,  namely,  the  division  of  the  diatricts,  then  where 
comes  in,  in  any  way,  any  saving  to  the  public  P  Tour 
Lordship  will  find  in  clauses  25  and  26  of  the  Bill  the 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  local  aathorities.  There 
IS  a  power  to  the  Connty  Oonndl  on  the  one  hand  aad 
■  the  extra-metropolitan  coanoils,  or  either  or  any  of 
them,  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  local  aothonties 
on  the  other  hand,  to  enter  into  and  carry  into  effect 
any  agreement  for  the  sale  or  transfer  "  of  so  much  of 
"  the  mains,  pipes,  and  works  of  distribution  required 
"  by  the  Council  from  the  company  aa  is  exclusively 
**  appropriated  to  the  distribation  and  supply  of 
"  water  within  the  extra-metropolitan  county  or 
"  district  of  the  local  authority,  together  with  the 
"  rights  and  powers  of  supplymg  water  therein,  and 
'  ot  making  charges  in  reroect  thereof  which  will  have 
"  been  transferred  to  the  Oooncil  firom  the  company  ; 
"  the  sale  or  transfer  to  ai^  extra-metropolitan 
**  ooancil  or  local  anthority  of  any  other  part  of  the 
*'  ondertaklng  or  of  any  other  waterWOTks  which  in 
**'  the  opinion  of  the  Council" — I  stop  at  that  place — 
"  in  the  opinion  of  tie  Councili"  Therefore  it  does 
not  give  much  to  the  local  authority — "  is  not  at  the 
"  time  of  the  sale  or  transfer  required  for  the  present 
"  or  future  supply  of  water  to  London.*'  Then  they 
may  lease,  then  they  may  supply  in  bulk,  which,  of 
'  course,  xaeans  that  in  each  case  the  local  authority  will 
have  to  hare  the  management  and  collection  and  all  the 
expenses  of  superintendence,  and  that,  my  liOrd,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out^  but  I  am  not  quite  sore,  might 
'  involve  the  divi^on  of  the  water  compMiies  into -no 
less  tlmn  37  different  parts.  There  are  five  or  six 
'  county  oonncils,  and  so  iar  as  I  can  make  o&t  there  are 
about  si  other  anthoritiest  bat  certaiidy  th«e  are  a  very 
large  number  of  other  aathorities.  it, is  very  difficnh 
ymi  kmnr,  my  Lord,  qnitft  to  follow  the  boondaneB  of 
'  the  distriot  eonncua  aa  being  within  or  without  the 
-  -water  area;  bat  as  far  aa  I  can  make  oat  it  lis  thai^  and 
•'  oertHinly  it  most  be  sometiung  very  close  upon  that. 
Of  coarse  there  are  all  the  different  county  councils ; 
there  are  Essex,  Hertfisrd,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Croydon, 
West  Ham,  and  Kent,  bAI  county  authorities,  that  is 
seven  connty  authorities.  Then,  in  the  event  of  no 
'  i^eement  being  made,  there  is  no  power  to  call  upon 
'  them  to  sell,  and  then  there  is  a  provision  as  to  main- 
'  tenauce  outside  in  clanse  With  those  provisions, 
how  is  it  possible  to -say  that  parchue  is  going  to  be  an 
advantage  P 

But  I  will  go  a  little  bit  further,  my  Lord,  because 
I  have  taken  the  trcoble  to  work  out  the  case  of  the 
saving,  and  I  had  worked  out,  my  Lord,  not  merely 
the  saving,  but  I  had  worked  out  ^e  money  value, 
which,  in  my  humble  jo^ment,  should  be  applied  in 
dealing  with  Kent.  But  I  came  to  the  oonclnsion  that, 
however  carefully  I  might  guard  it,  it  might  be  said 
that  I,  on  behalf  of  Kent,  had  presented  these  figures, 
and  that  Kent  might  by  some  mgenuity  be  thooght  to 
be  bound  them.  Therefore,  exercising  the  same 
discretion  as  the  London  County  Council  themselves 
have,  I  have  not  worked  out  what  I  present  as  being 
the  whole  fair  purchase  price  which  I  should  be  prepared 
myself  to  advise  the  Kent  Company  to  put  into  a  claim, 
*  bat  I  can  tell  yon  it  would  be  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
concloaion  fcr  the  ratepayer. 

'  Now,  my  Lord,  just  remember  the  position  in  which 
the  Kent  Company  is,  applying  tiiis  to  the  consumers' 
interest.  At  the  present  monlent  we  have,  you  know, 
to  meet  a  capital  charge  on  708,0001.  of  our  10  per  cent. 


stocks,  which,  of  coarse,  meaos  703001.,  tBud  we  have 
to  meet  the  capital  'charge  on  '100,0001.  of  7'per  oent. 
stock.  Those  t^o  toge&er  nuike  82,0001  ^,0001.  is 
what  we  have  to  meet.  I  leave '  out  alcogether  oUr 
debentures,  becaase  it  Iras  assumed  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  debentures  would  be  talien  over, 
and  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  deal  with  it  without 
confusing  it  with  the  debeuturos.  We  have  an  income 
now,  after  paying  our  debenture  interest,  of  105,0001. 
and  some  odd  pounds.  We  are  applying  that  to  pay 
off  back  dividends  at  the  rate  of  4  per  oent.  per 
annum.  We  are  paying  off  back  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  2d,320Z.  a  year.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  23  years  ia 
which  we  shall  havo  paid  that  off,  we  shall  of  Qecoasity, 
if  there  is  no  new  expenditure — I  will  deal  '^ith  the 
new  expenditure  presently,  taking  that  by  itself— if 
there  is  no  new  expenditure,  we  shall  have  to  reduce 
our  water  rates  26  per  cent.,  but  we  anticipate — and 
you  will  find  that  in  Ifr.  Bickson's  tables — that  in 
26  years,  which  is  only  three  years'  difference,  we  shall 
have  increased  our  population  by  512,000  at  our  present 
rate  of  growth,  our  present  population  being  508,000, 
and  we  may  take  it  that  at  our  present  rate  of  profit  we 
should  have  got  another  105,0002.,  the  same  as  we  are 
getting  now.  But  we  shall,  in  order  to  earn  that,  have 
^id  out  again,  according  to  Afr.  Dickson,  803,0002.,  and 
that  we  can  raise,  without  t^ie  smallest  doubt,  at 
3  per  cent.  That  being  so,  if  you  deduct  the  interest 
of  3  per  cent,  on  803,000{.,  which  is  24,1001.,  to  Uke  a 
round  figure,  yon  have  left  80,900Z.  to  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  water  consumer,  entirely  in  addition  to 
the  26  per  cent,  that  he  has  got  by  the  reduction  after 
the  payment  of  back  dividend. 

(Major-General  ScoU.)  I  think  jon  said  deduct  that 
sum  of  the  interest  from  the  800.0001.,  bat  it  shoald  be 
fnnn  the  103.0001.,  shoald  it  not  P 

(Mr.  Litiler.)  From  the  105,0002. 

(Ifo/or-Genei'aZ  Scott.)  I  think  you  said  from  the 

m,mi. 

(Cikairman.)  No. 

{Sr.  LitBer.)  The  28,3201.  ceases  to  be  pa^ble  as 
soon  as  we  have  reached  the  end  of  oar  back  dividendo. 

(Major-QBnerdl  Seott.)  And  that  has  to  be  deducted 
from  me  return  on  the  new  capital  f 

{2£r.  LitUer.)  No,  it  is  not  deducted  from  the  retnni 
on  the  new  capital. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  I  did  not  hear  you  correctly. 
I  thought  you  had  made  a  mistake. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  I  am  muoh  obliged  to  yoa ;  all  X  say  in, 
that  at  ihe  present  moment  our  income  ia  105,00(tf. 
Out  of  that  105,0001.  we  .pay  88,0001.  for  oar  maximtim 
dividend,  the  tesb  we  are  only  entitled  to  ask  for  bo 
long  as  we  can  lawfully  claim  Imdk  dividends. .  As  soon 
as  our  back  dividend  is  paid  off,  that  28,3201.  a  year  is 
released,  and  must  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  consumer ; 
bat  in  tiiat  time  we  shall  have  doubled  oar  population, 
we  shall  have  doubled  our  water  supply,  but  we  shall 
only  have  in(a%ased  our  outlay  by  24,1001.,  namely, 
3  per  cent,  on  the  803,0002.,  which  Mr.  I>i<jcson  says 
we  shall  have  spent  in  order  to  accommodate  that  new 
supply,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  you  have 
80.9O0;.  plus  28,3001.  on  something  like  108,0001..  by 
which  we  must  reduce  oar  charges. 

Now,  my  Lord,  compare  that  with  what '  would 
happen  with'  London.  It  is  impossible  tor  them  to 
reduce  it ;  that  thev  i^e.  Bven  if  they  get  their 
own  way  about  pnrcnase.  it  is  impossible  ibrthemto 
reduce  it. 

{Chavrman.)  Why  should  they  not  be  able  to  do  in 
Sent  exactly  what  you  will  bo  able  to  do  P 

{Mr.  Idttler.)  My.  Lord,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
reduce  it,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  have  got 
to  pay,  not  merely  my  708,0001.  utd  my  160.0002.,  but 
they  have  got  to  pay  me  for  the  back  diridenda,  and 
for  tiboM  baok  dividends,  taken  at  the  vidne  of  those 
iMok  dividends  at  the  present  mcnnent.  they  wuald 
have  to  pay  me  480,0001. 

{Chairman.)  They  will  be  earning  the  same  income 
that  yoa  are  earning,  and,  therefore,  will  pay  the  back 
dividends  out  of  that  income. 

{Mr.  Littler,)  Yes,  my  Lord,  but  look  at  what  they 
will  have  paid  me  for  my  undertaking.  That  is  where 
the  difficulty  comes  in.  Now,  my  Lord,  that  ,is  the 
position  in  whioh  the  consumer  will  be. 

The  next  tiling  with  regard  to  that  is,  that  they  must 
go  on.    They  have  got,  in  addition  to  paying  aqr 
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{nterert,  to  provida  the  sinkii^  fund  for  paying  off  that 
808,0001.,  and,  thexefbre,  it  is  oy  necesai^— in  my  oaae  ■ 
it  miut  happen-  

(Caiman.)  Will  the  sinking  fund  equal  the  smoant 
(hat  shey  could  save  if  they  had  paid  you  the  TaloA  of 
Tinr '  {HTesent  inoome  on  the  3  per  oent.  table,  and 
bcnrowed  themselTes  at  22. 14>.  w.  9 

(3fr.  Littler.)  Yes,  that  is  qnite  true,  bat  then  what 
they  hare  got  to  do  is^— 

(CkainMm.)  Then  do  not  answer  that  qnertion. 

[Mr.  lAtBer.)  I  Bay  that  if  it  were  not  for  their 
coming,  I  should  be  wile  to  borrow  just  asohe&ply  as 
they  could  do.  My  seonrity  is  just  as  good  aa  tneirs, 
it  IS  an  absolutely  ample  seonrity.  Therefore,  they 
must  saddle  me  with  the  sinUnff  ftind,  'they  must 
saddle  me  with  the  porolmBe  sprdaa  over  all  this  time 
with  the  back  dividend. 

(Chairman.)  Yon  do  not  borrow  at  !2&  per  cent.»  you 
borrow  at  3  |i«r  cent. 

(Jtfr.  JMtUr.)  My  Lord,  I  wm  aasiiming  i  per  osnt., 
bat  if  I.  am  left  alone,  my  leonritrr  is  abacunteJly  m 
good  as  that  of  tiie  Lomdon  Oonnty  Gounoil ;  so  that,  I 
say,  lUkder  no  circumetanoee  can  the  eonsnmer  or  tha 
ratepBjyer  be  better  off  than  he  is  now. 

{Vkairmtm.)  Do  yon  suggest,  Mr.  Littler,  that  if  the 
arlntrakir  did  his  doty,  he  woald  ybIub  your  32,0001.  a 
year  of  dlTidwdi  on  any  other  table  thMi  tilie  3  per 
cent.  P 

(3fr.  LitUer.)  T  say  he  would  value  it  on  a  higher 
table  than  that,  most  decidedly; 

(Chairman.)  And  ought  to  t 

{Mr.  Littler.)  And  ought  to. 

{Chaimuin.)  Although  a  Kent  shareholder,  goingint» 
the  zn  vket  now,  coola  not  sell  his  sharo  at  a  price  that 
would  produce  more. 

{Mr.  Latter.)  I  am  qnite  aware  of  that,  but  first  of  all 
he  wonld  sell  it  for  more  the  very  moment  it  is  settled 
Ihat       liondon  Oounty  Council  are  not  to  buy. 

{(Ikairman.)  All  the  attacks  of  the  London  County 
Council  seem  to  me  only  to  have  made  your  shares- 
8°  up. 

{Mr.  Littler.)  And,  my  I^ord,  I  say,  but  for  them  my 
sharee  wonld  have  gone  np  more.  I  should  certainly  be 
Terr  roach  surprised  if  an  arbitrator  did  not  give 
higher  sum  than  what  ic  is  in  the  market  now. 

(Chairman.)  Why  should  he  give  a  higher  sum — there= 
I  want  you  to  help  me. 

(Jfr.  LitUer.)  For  this  reason;  for  the  veir  iUus- 
tcftUonl  gave  of  Stockton  and  MiddlesbrongL  The 
Stockton  uid  Middlesbrough  4  per  oent.  stock,  or 
oonrso,  is  worth  infinitely  more  now  than  it  was  then. 
This  ia  a  stock  which  must  accrete  in  value,  tbaA  is  to 
■ay,  the  same  inoome  will  be  worth  more  years'  pnr- 
owe  every  year  as  time  goes  on,  because  it  wm.  be 
nune  and  more  secured,  beeauee  we  shall  bo  reduoinff- 
onr  mter  rates,  and  th^re  will  then  be  the  potentiality 
of  increasing  our  rates  np  to  the  parliamentary  maxi- 
Tsaixa,  if  by  any  accident  we  did  not  go  on  getting  our 
money.   That  is  a  thing  which  everybody  considers, 
how  Ur  he  has  got  a  thoroughly  well  protected  stock, 
for  the  very  same  reason  that  a  preference  stock  will 
pay  in  the  same  concern  where  it  commands  a  higher 
ncunber  of  yeais*  purchase  than  ordinary  stock,  not  that 
iti  is  worth  a  bit  more,  except  that  it  is  safer.   And  so 
when  ire  begin  to  reduce  our  charges  so  as  to  be  below 
the  maximum,  it  is  inevitable  that  that  stock  must 
increase  in  valae,  my  Lord.   X  have  answered  your 
questions,  bat  I  do  not  like  very  much  going  into  these 
matters,  beoanse  they  really  are  what  we  should  have 
-fco  discuss  before  the  arbitrator  himself  when  tkw  time 
oomes. 

(Ckainnan.)  As  it  seems  to  me,  we  must,  as  well  as 
-we  can,  without  much  help  &ont  either  side,  determine 
what  the  result  of  an  arbitration  is  likely  to  be. 

{Mr.  LitUer.)  les. 

(Chairman.)  The  only  nay  in  which  yon  can  deter- 
mine what  the  result  of  the  arbitration  is  likely  to  be 
is  to  see  what  the  arbitnto  ou^U  to  do  if  he  is  a  jast 
agod  Uix  man. 

(  Jfr.  Lmer.)  Yes. 

^Chairman.)  Then  I  think  it  is  legitimate  to  say, 
*'  Ought  the  arbitrator  to  value  these  ^ares  at  a  higher 
«■  rate  than  the  stock-market  valnes  them?" 


(3fr.£if««'.)  Yes.  ^^^^ 

{Chairman.)  I  understand  your  argument  to  go  to   

this,  that  they  sre  83  much  better  than  any  other  stock,  23  ISmx'99. 

that  practically  he  on^t  to  value  them  as  Consols,  as   L  ' 

2^-  per  cent,  stock. 

{Mr.  LitUer.)  Certainly,  and  I  should  represent  that 
they  were  at  least  worth  that  before  an  arbitrator,  and 
I  say  the  arbitrator  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  so.  It  is  a 
reasonable  thing  to  put  before  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
arbitrator  can  only  deoide  whether  it  is  a.  reasonable 
thing  to  do  when  he  has  heard  the  whole  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  that  that-  disposes  of  the 
whole  of  that  matter.  I  had  noted  aome  matters 
which,  I  think,  are  of  very  considerable  importanoe  in 
lii;,  Dickinson  8  evidence,  but  still  your  Lordship  haa 
had  it  so  fully  disoaased,  although  not  the  particular 
points,  that  I  have  noted,  that  I  do  not  think  it  wonld 
be  right  for  me  to  weary  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  them ;  but,  by  the  way,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the 
reference,  my  Lord— because  I  have  it  'inder  my  hand 
now — to  what  they  said,  to  the  effect  that  uoaer  the 
Batbmore  clause  they  could  get  the  same  as  under 
the  original  clause.  Your  Lordship  will  find  that  at 
question  4787.  Now,  my  Lord,  just  consider  what  this  ' 
is  to  be.  This  is  to  be  a  purchase  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

(Chairman.)  Or  some  other  body. 

'{Mr.  LitUer.)  Or  some  other  body ;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Oounty 
Council  would  be  content  if  anybody  else  bought  it — 
that  is)  certainly  the  tireud  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  evidence 
—bat  it  is  to  be  bought  by  some  body,  who  is  to 
reooncile^he  almost  irreoonoUeable  differences  of  opinion 
aoKH^^  all  these  different  authorities.  Is  that  likely 
te  be  flood  for  the  ratepayer  in  the  future  ?  I  shoald 
tiunk  It  ia  ivobable,  it  is  likely,  to  be  ezoeedingly  bad. 
I '  have  drawn  attenthMi  to  the  other  matters  with 
regard  to  the  piarohaBa--and  the  difficulty  o£  it,  and  that 
Z  venture  to  submit  ia  another  matter  which  is  of 
importaBce. 

But  now,  my  Lord,  I  venture  to  say  one  thmg  moi-e 
with  reg»tr4  to  this  pnrobase.  If  your  Lordship  looks 
at  the  w^ole  tenor  of  the  questions  and  answers 
be^nning  with  question  *W8,  it  is  absolutely  clear, 
I  venture  to  think,  that  they  intend  to  abandon  the 
Thames.  If  they  abandon. the  Thames,  then  there 
cannot  be  any  question  whatever  about  what  the 
flnancial  result  would  be  to  the  ratepayer.  I  ventore 
to  ■  think  that  it  ia  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid 
-coming  to  any  other  oonclnsion  than  that,  after  all 
xhey  win  revert  to  the  old  policy  of  calling  the  Thames 
water  diluted  sewage  and  so  on.    One  cannot  avoid 


-rejeeitdr  There  is  an  old  sajring,  in  vino  veiitat,  and, 
sometimes,  ia  ira  «0r«Ca«,  and  yesterday  afternoon  the 
-charges  which  were  made  against  the  Thames  water 
as  tikely  to  have  ihe  effect  of  doing  something  to 
London  like  the  Maidscoce  water  did  to  Maidstone, 
'make  it  ofear  that  if  they  are  sincere  in  whati  the^. 
^aid  yesterday  afternoon,  they  cannot  have  been  sincere 
tin  what  they  said  here  in  saying  that  tho  Thames  water 
<is  water  whioh  they  are  prepared  to  take  up  to  the 
•capaoity  of  the'Tfaames,  which  they  limit,  of  course,  in 
A  way  t'hat  we  do  not.  Now,  my  Lord,  if  that  is  so,  if 
dll  London  ie  to  go  ior  Welsh  water,  what  is  going  to 
■be  the  result  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  in  tho 
difltiuot  of  the  Sent  Oompaay,  because  they  will  have 
tO'eome,  I  suppose,  to  some  uniform  mting,  because 
that  is  -what  they  say  they  want  to  have-4hey  want 
mrantoally  to  have  a  imifermity  of  price,  and  they 
want  to  have  a  uniformity  of  regulation.  Here  is  a- 
district  whichlhss  the  water  under  its  own  feet,  which 
is  net  «^en  tOillie  objection  that  there  is  in  Uertford- 
ahire,  because  Ike  Kent  County  Council  and  the  Kent 
authorities  are  luob  complaiuiog,  on  tho  contrary,  as 
you  have  heard,  joar  aher  year  they  have  come  and 
asked  us  to  take  riiham  in;  wey  are  asking  us  now  to 
take  them  in,  and  «re  are  only  delaying  bocause  wo  do 
not  know  what  is  geing  t^i  be  the  upshot  of  the  Tthole 
of  this  businees ;  we  hare  there  the  water  which  we 
•can  get  for  35,0001.  per  m  iUio»i  gallons,  and  we  are 
to  be  hooked  on  con*mlsori.V  to  *he  tailing  of  water- 
wbieh  is  te  cost  BS^OOL  pei  *  million  gallons.  It;  is 
obvions  that  td>e  resalit  of  that  he  disastrous,  at 

aU  .erienta,  ta  the  xatepnyer  L  ^         Kent  district,  . 
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Af'-      irhetlier  within  or  whether  bejond  the  metropolitau 
Littler,  boundary. 

;         My  Lord,  I  cannot  venture,  of  course,  to  say  what  is 
22Mar.'99.  going  to  happen  in  the  futnre.   I  should  think  that 

~   anyone  who  roads  what  has  taken  place  here  even, 

ana  what  has  taiken  place  elBCwhere,  will  seo  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  but  that  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  Council  is  to  abandon  the  fThames  and 
to  go  for  the  Welsh  snppljjr.  My  Lord,  if  they  do, 
there  is  another  thing  which  they  do  as  far  as  the 
ratepayer  is  concerned — who  is  to  pay  fbr  keeping  up 
the  Thames  P  At  the  present  time  the  paymentH  from 
the  London  water  companies  go  far  to  keep  up  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames ;  somebody  will  have  to  be 
rated  for  that,  and  I  suppose  the  consideration  of  the 
financial  result  to  the  ratepayer  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  one  particular  ratepayer,  and  that  would  be  a  very 
serious  financial  result  indeed  to  those  who  lire  on  the 
River  Thames.  So  that  your  Lordship  sees  again 
another  of  the  ramifications  and  complications  of  this 
extremely  complicated  business. 

My  Lord,  of  oonrse  the  answer  may  be,  leave  Kent 
out,  but  if  Kent  is  left  out  there  is  an  entirely  new 
position  of  things  set  up.  Of  oourse,  if  Kent  is  left 
ont.  I  have  nothing  in  tluB  world  to  say»  I  should  hare 
noting  to  say,  as  Kent  would  have  no  looxu  standi, 
either  as  a  oonnoil  or  as  a  water  company;  bat,  of 
oonrsOf  that  would  introduce  an  entirely  different  set 
of  RonditionB  from,  those  which  have  always  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  certainly  from  the  resolution 
of  Pariiunent  that  if  one  of  the  companies  was  bought 
the  whole  of  the  eight  should  be  bought.  Of  course, 
there  again  is  another  consideration,  which  when  you 
come  to  deliberate  on  this  matter,  I  do  not  envy  your 
Lordship,  for  having  to  consider  the  very  vast  number 
of  different  matters  drawing  you  in  different  directions, 
■which  will  have  to  come  under  your  consideration,  but, 
as  I  say,  if  Kent  is  left  out  I  am  absolutely  content ; 
but  if  Kent  is  to  be  brought  io,  it  is  transparent,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  result  must  be  one  of  very  serious 
financial  mischief  to  the  shareholders  and  to  the  county. 

My  Lord,  with  regard  to  the  other  matter  of  control, 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  wise  words  of  Sir  William 
Hart  Dyke.  I  did  not  venture,  when  I  was  in  a  different 
capacity,  to  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  oontrol, 
bat,  my  Lord,  I  would  venture  to  make  in  my  present 
capacity  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  this — that  whatever 
other  power  of  control  there  is  over  the  company  the 
power  of  the  compaoy  to  control  their  consumers  should 
be  eulai^ed,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  have  the 
fullest  possible  powers  to  prevent  waste,  and  I  go  a 
step  further,  that  they  should  be  compelled  by  some 
superior  authority  to  take  care  that  those  regulations 
are  carried  out.    It  would  be  of  very  great  advantage 
-to  the  public,  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  water  companies  themselves,  and  it  would  be 
of  enormous  advantage  to  the  water  ratepayer,  because 
obviously,  the  less  water  that  is  consumed  in  the  day 
the  later  and  the  longer  will  be  deferred  the  necessity 
for  going  in  for  more  capital ;  and  the  second  advantage 
will  be,  of  course,  the  sooner  reduction  from  the 
maxima  charged  by  the  different  companies.   My  Lord, 
Main  another  advantage  of  it  will  be  this :  it  is  said 
tuat  municipalities  do  not  hesitate  to  enforce  regula- 
tions of  that  kind  more  strictly  than  companies  do, 
because  they  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  public  opinion. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so,  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  companies  should  be  re- 
quired, and  expressly  required,  to  take  all  such  measures 
as  may  be  necBssary  for  reducing  unnecessary  waste, 
and  that  the  Government  department  which  has  to 
undertake  the  aaperlntendence  of  this  great  water 
question  should  make  that  one  of  the  matters  over 
which  it  would  guard  as  well  as  the  others  which  have 
been  suggested. 

Now,  my  Lord,  T  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  been  so 
long  in  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I  do  hope— although  I 
have  added,  perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  labour  that  you 
will  have  to  undergo — that  I  have  been  able  to  present 
some  considerations  to  your  Lordship,  which  may  be 
worch  attention  when  you  oome  to  discius  the  matter. 

(After  a  short  adjournment). 

{Chairwtan.)  I  nnderatand  that  Mr.  Littler  has  a 
short  supplementary  statemejit  to  make. 

{Mr.  LitUer.)  I  will  eudefivour  to  say  all  I  have  to  say 
in  two  or  thi«e  minutes,  but  it  is  really  an  important 
matter,  and  I  think  I  oarj  give  some  information  to  the 
V  Commission. 

,  IChairman.)  Please  d^g  ro  at  once,  without  preface. 


(Mr.  LiUUr.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember,  of 
oourse,  that  after  the  recommendation  of  purchase  by- 
Sir  William  Karcourt's  Committee  in  1880  showed  that 
he  thought  that  it  was  not  only  looming  large  in  the 
air,  but  was  almost  un  fait  accompli,  and  it  has  become 
neoessaiy  for  the  Oit^  (the  Metropolitan  Board  h»Ting 
then  no  Jurisdiotion  m  water  matters,  and  the  London 
County  Council,  of  coarse,  not  having  been  hon)  to 
oondder  what  course  th^  should  take  in  what  they 
deemed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  water  consumers. 
The  consequence  was  that 'they  appeared  by  Coansel 
before  the  Oommittees  which  sat  in  188^— first  of  all, 
I  should  say  in  1885,  when  the  Kent  Company  were  in 
Parliament,  they  propounded  the  same  principle  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  clauses  which  your  Jjordship 
knows.  But  that  Bill  in  1885  was  thrown  out ;  con- 
sequently, of,  course,  there  was  no  decision  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  in  1886  the  Lambeth  Company, 
the  Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  Oompany,  and  the  !Kast 
London  Company  were  all  before  Parliament,  and  the 
City  then  propounded  the  clause  which  was  passed  in 
all  those  Bills  in  that  year.  The  course  of  things  was 
that  the  Lambeth  case  came  on  first,  and  I  then  had  to 

S resent  the  clause  to  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
orporation ;  and  what  I  said  was  this,  at  the  bottom 
of  i»ge  20  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Idunbeth  Ocmi- 
pany's  Bill,  "I  am  going  to  ask  yon  to  apply  this 
principle  to  all  the  metropolitan  Bills.  Tney  oome 
**  this  year  for  150,0(X)I.,  they  nuy  oome  next  year  for 
**  300.0D0Z.,  and  supposing  no  scheme  for  purchasing  is 
"  carried  for  some  years  to  come,  when  they  come  to 
"  purchase  they  will  be  putting  in  their  pocketa,  in  the 

"  meantime  and  then  certain  figures  are  given 

which  applied  to  that  pirticnlar  company — "this  going 
"  not  into  the  pocket  of  the  man  Wno  subscribed  the 
"  money,  but  into  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  has 
"  found  none  of  it."  Tben  we  say,  *'  It  may  be  applied 
"  in  one  of  two  ways,  it  may  be  either  kept  iu  hand, 
*'  which  is  accumulating  at  compound  interest  to 
"  become  the  property  of  the  public  when  the  purohaee 
"  arises ;  or  it  may  be  applied,  from  time  to  time,  in 
"  purchasing  the  shares  of  the  company  in  the  open 
"  marlrat,  and  so  decreasing  the  amount  of  capital 
*'  upon  which  the  company  will  have  to  pay  interest 
*'  wnen  the  time  of  purchase  arises." 

Now,  my  Lord,  that  was  the  proposal  in  thut  Bill. 
We  also  had  a  proposal,  I  may  mention,  as  to  fa«ck 
divi<^ds.    We  proposed  that  back  dividends  sho^ 
be  limited  to  six  years,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
companies.    Those  were  the  two  proposals  of  the 
Corporation.    Then  in  that  case  I  simply  proposed  this 
clause,  and  the  Committee  held  that  my  friends  had  no 
ri^ht  of  reply  upon  me  on  that.   The  same  happened 
with  regard  to  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall,  and  the 
same  occurred  with  re^rd  to  the  East  London,  But 
then  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  Southwark  and 
Yauxhall  and  the  East  London,  that  they  had  the  notice 
which  I  had  given  them,  that  we  did  intend  to  insist 
upon  it  if  the  Committee  would  give  it  to  us  in  all  the 
Bills,  but  in  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company  you 
see  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  said  he  did  not  really 
understand  what  we  wanted.   However,  the  end  of  it 
was,  my  Lord,  tliat  after  that,  the  same  aivnment  bcdng 
used  in  eaoh  case — because  I  have  looked  oareftilly 
to  see— in  uvery  case  the  provision  is :  "  In  the  eTent  of 
"  the  future  purchase  of  the  companies*  undertakings 
"  by  a  public  body."   That  is  what  runs  through  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings.   I  am  now  reading  from 
page  7  of  the  Southwark  and  Vanxhall — and  then  the 
same  thing  happened  in  the  Snst  Ijondon  at  page  21, 
1  think  ;  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  a  decision  vras 
given  on  all  the  Bills  together,  and  it  was  decided  that 
tiae  clause  as  then  framed,  namely,  that  the  Chamber- 
lain was  to  ap  ply  the  money  for  t  he  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  extinguishing  the  share  capital  of  the  company, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
as  Parliament  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  Torn* 
Lordship  knows  that  that  form  was  altered  a  little  bit 
afterwards  because  it  turned  out  that  that  was  a  very 
difficult  way  of  carrying  it  out.    In  fact,  the  clause,  no 
doubt,  in  itself  is  a  difficult  clause  to  carry  ont  in  any 
way.   Now,  my  Lord,  that  was  the  position  of  things 
with  regEurd  to  all  three  companies,  and  it  was  the 
imminence  of  purchase  which  was  the  groundwork  on 
whi(^  the  City  mstmoted  me  to  apply ;  and  it  was  that 
which  indwiea  the  Committee  to  insert  the  clause  in 
these  Bills,  and  it  was  then  avowed  that  we  intended  to 
make  that  the  principle  to  be  applied  so  long  as  there 
was  any  prospeot  of  purchase  taking  place.    But  it  was 
distinctiy  stated,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  line  to  the 
contraiy,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  subsequent 
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ease,  that  it  mi  lolelj  in  rierr  of  what  I  nuj  »11 
imtaimnl  parohaae. 

Now,  my  Lcnrd,  the  only  other  word  vhiah  need«  to 
be  said  on  that  is  to  remind  the  Oommission  thmt  in 
the  Staines  BoserToir  Bill  and  in  the  Sonthwark  and 
YaaxhaUBill  of  1898  and  1897  there  the  proviaions, 
not  as  to  the  sinking  fund  I  agree,  bnt  as  to  the 
cotttingenoies  arising  from  the  purcluae  of  the  ander- 
taking,  are  limited  in  one  ease  to  seven  years,  and  in 
the  other  to  ten,  Parliament  haring  apparently  come 
to  the  conclnsion  that  parohase  was  not  quite  so  near 
as  they  had  at  one  time  thought.  Now  that  is  really 
all  I  luTe  to  say. 

(Xr.Ba^our  JBrowne.)  That  limitation  does  not  apply 
to  the  sinlong  fund. 

(Mr.  irtAler.)  I  agre^  I  say  so.  With  regard  to  the 
sinking  fond,  it  lias  always  been  in  the  same  shape. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  You  have  used  the  word 
contingencies,  what  do  yon  mean      contingencies  ? 

(Mr.  Littler.)  That  is  with  regard  to  the  valne  of  the 
reservoirs  themselTea. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Srotoae.)  In  the  case  of  the  parohaae 
within  seven  years. 

(3fi-.  LittlerJ)  The  reservoirs  were  not  likely  to  be 
capable  of  earning  anything  for  seven  ^ears.  There  is 
a  provision,  therefore,  which  was  pnt  m  by  Sir  Joseph 
Pease's  Committee  thut  if  they  were  purchased  within 
seven  yean  ibey  were  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  added 
to  the  nine  of  the  undertaking.  So  with  regard  to  liie 
Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall,  the  time  mlonhkted  fm  the 
works  there  ma  ten  years,  and  there  was  a  proTision 
that  if  ttioae  works  were  parehased  within  tim  years 
they  ware  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  added  to  the  valne 
of  the  undertaking. 

(Sir  Qeorge  Bruce.)  The  price  of  them  wonld  have  to 
be  added. 

(Mr.  LvtUer.)  Oleorly  the  price  wonld  have  to  be 
added,  bat  not  a  profit  value.   Now  1  only  want  to 
refer  to  two  qaestiooB  and  answers  on  this  before  yonr 
Lordship,  and  one  is  the  qaestion  and  answer  of 
Mr.  Haward,  Question  2773,'  and  the  question  was 
pnt  by  Major- General  Scott.    "Even  if  they  had 
"  to  sell  the  shares  by  auctbn,  do  you  think  that  snoh 
*'  a  thing  as  a  sinking  fund  eonld  go  on  under  such 
"  circomstances,  that  the  oompaniea  oould  be  oom- 
"  peUed  to  reuse  the  money  and  then  apply  the  greater 
"  part  of  the  promts  to  a  sinking  fand  for  the  beuefitof 
"  theconsamerB? — (A.)  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
**  the  sinking  fond  coald  be  continued  if  the  compwiieii 
"  were  to  go  on  under  a  system  of  control,  because  the 
*'  great  argument  which  has  been  used  with  reference 
'*  to  the  sinking  fund  has  always  been  that  the  value 
**  of  the  undertakings  of  the  companies  should  not  bo 
**  increased  in  the  event  of  purchase,  and  the  object  of 
*'  the  sinking  fund  clause  was  to  intercept  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  any  enhanced  value  that 
**  might  acorue  between  the  date  of  the  application 
**  to  Parliament  for  capital  powers  and  the  purchase 
*'  date;  but  you  could  not  use  that  argument  for  a 
* '  sinking  fund  clause  if  the  companies  were  to  continue 
"  in  existence  and  not  to  be  purchased;  the  whole 
"  question  of  tho  sinking  ftmd  would  have  to  be 
reoonsidered  if  the  oompanies  were  to  be  oontinned." 
Then,  my  Lord,  Sir.  Dioldnaon  said  very  much  the 
same  thing,  ^t  the  sinking  fund  could  not  be  main- 
tained after  the  purchase.    What  he  said  is  at  ques- 
tion 6206.    It  IS  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
JOt.  De  Bock  Porter.    "  (Q.)  The  sinking  fund  will 
"  unduly  lorce  up  the  price  f — (A.)  To  a  oortain  extent. 
"  Bo  it  would  prejudice  any  question  of  fhture 

"  pnrchaEcl' — (A.)  Yea,  of  course  the  sinking  fUnd 
*'  clauses  all  of  them  have  been  based  upon  the  as- 
*  *  samption  that  the  parcbase  was  in  the  near  future  ? — 
'*  (Q.)  It  was  only  a  temporary  expedient  put  in  to 
*'  prevent  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  nnder- 
**  taking? — That  is  so.  I  think  if  tbero  is  any  new 
"  system  adapted,  the  whole  sinking  fund  qaestion 
will  have  to  be  rerised."  Now,  my  Lord,  that  is,  I 
think,  all  I  need  there  trouble  you  with  as  to  the 
eiuking  fund,  I  will  not  make  any  comments.  But 
also  in  those  three  Bills  in  1886^uie  Sonthwark  and 
Vanxhall,  the  Lambeth,  and  the  East  London— I,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cit^,  asked  that  the  baok  diridends  should 
be  limited  to  six  years.  That  was  argued  before  the 
Committee,  and  then  we  aslud  for  throe  things — sinking 
iVind,  auction  clauses,  and  limitation  of  bock  dividends. 
The  sinldug  ftmd  we  got,  the  auction  clauses  we  got. 
Then  on  "[wge  2  of  the  forooeedings,  after  the  decision 
E  9S5M. 


had  been  given  on  Tuesday  the  13th  April  1886. 1  said  -^T' 
this— I  asked  abont  the  auction  clauses:  "Then  as  ^<|y^ 
"  regards  baok  dividends,  as  you  said  nothing  about  it,  I  orowne. 
"  take  it  yon  do  not  intend  to  aay  anything  about  it  P" —      ~  ; 
(The  Chairman.)  "  "We  do  not  intend  to  eay  anything  28 Mar.  TO. 
'*  about  it."    So  that  your  Lordship  sees  they  refused 
to  limit  the  back  dividends  in  1886,  and  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  it  has  never  been  attempted  to  be 
argued  since.   I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for 
giving  me  tiliis  opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter. 

Mr.  Balfour  Bbowxx,  Q-C..  called  to  address  the 
Oommission. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  stray  into  by-paths  such 
as  were  mentioned  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pember, 
I  go  back  to  the  instraction  to  this  Commission  to 
see  what  the  real  questions  before  you  are ;  and  I 
find  that  the  first  question  you  are  asked  is : — 
"  Is  it  desirable,  having  regard  to  financial  con- 
"  siderations  and  the  present  and  prospective  wants, 
**  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  consumers, 
"  that  the  undertakings  should  be  transferred.** 
Therefore,  first  of  all,  my  Lord,  the  question  yon 
have  to  consider  is  whether  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  and  ratepayers  it  is  desirable  to  transfer 
them,  and  secondly  yon  are  only  to  consider  tibe 
financial  considerations  in  relation  to  present  and 
prospective  wants.  Now  I  can  conceive,  ray  Lord,  far 
more  important  questions  being  sent  to  a  Bc^al 
Gommission — ^many  of  them  of  coarse  like  considerations 
of  public  health  and  general  polioy,  which  might  have 
been  sent  to  yon,  bnt  they  have  not  been  submitted,  and 
therefore,  my  Lord,  I  will  confine  myself  to  that  part 
of  the  reference  when  I  come  to  deal  with  it.  The 
second  matter  is,  if  transferred,  is  it  to  be  one  authority 
or  to  be  several  authorities  ?  I  mean  to  ask  you  to  find 
that  in  those  interests,  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
and  the  ratepayers,  having  regard  to  the  financial 
considerations  and  future  wants,  it  is  desirable  to 
transfer  the  undertafciugf^,  and  I  will  also  ask  you  to 
find  that  it  is  desirable  to  transfer  them  to  the  County 
Council  for  thcmselres,  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  London,  and  as  trustees  for  the  outside,  either 
to  sellagain  to  those  persons  and  bodies  outside  who 
are  the  water  authorities,  and  who  may  become  the 
water  authnriticB,  and  I  inolndo  in  that  the  County 
Goundl,  or  if  tliey  desire  to  continue  to  be  purve^jrors 
of  water,  in  bulk  to  them,  and  let  them  distribute  it. 

Hj  Lord,  the  next  matter  is  m  to  the  question  of 
severance,  and  the  practicability  and  desirability  of 
that.  With  regard  to  that,  I  think,  physically,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  is  a  matter,  my  I«rd, 
that  is  done  every  day.  There  is  a  model  clause  that 
my  friend,  Mr,  Pope,  knows  very  well,  introduced  into 
every  water  Bill  where  a  transfer  takes  place  giving  all 
the  outside  anthorities  a  right  to  hive  o£E,  and  a  right 
to  purchase  their  mains,  pipes,  fittings,  and  apparatus 
in  that  district.  That  is  the  model  clause,  and  it  is 
introdnced  into  a  dozen  Bills  every  session. 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  last  thing  that  I  find  upon  the 
reference  is :  "If  the  undertakings  are  not  so  acquired, 
"  whether  additional  powers  of  control  are  necessary^ 
*'  and  what  those  should  be."  My  Lord,  as  I  under- 
diiand  this  reference,  ic  is  this :  either  control  or 
purchase.  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you,  my  Lord, 
that  control,  if  it  is  to  oe  any  good  at  all,  must  be  a 
control  which,  in  cur  interests— the  interests  of  the 
consumers  and  ratepayers — would  be  a  serious  detriment 
iio  the  compuiieB.  They  are  or  were  intended  to  be 
profit-earning  companies.  Any  control  that  you  put 
npon  them  must,  1  agree  with  the  remark  made  by 
Lord  Bobert  Cecil,  be  something  in  addition  to  the 
general  law.  I  not  a^ree  with  him  that  you  are 
likely  to  recommend  such  a  fundamental  alteration  of 
the  general  law  as  to  underground  water  as  to  upset 
Chaeemoro  v.  BicJiards.  I  do  not  think  you  will  do  that, 
but  all  the  control  I  will  suggest  to  you  will  be  an  altero- 
uion  uf  the  law  against  these  companies,  and  it  will  cost 
thom  millions  of  money.  My  Lord,  you  once  said  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  "  If  you  controlled  the 
"  companies  in  the  way  you  suggest,  the  London 
"  Oonuty  Council  will  bo  on  velvet."  We  woald.  But 
as  was  said  in  answer  to  your  Lordship  at  that  time  by 
Mr.  Dickinson,  that  is  not  our  proposition.  We  do  not 
propose  to  cripple  the  water  companies  befcnv  we  buy. 
We  propose,  however,  to  purchase  them  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  having  regard  to 
all  the  disabilities  they  labour  under  to-day,  and,  to 
give  them  the  value,  the  fair  value,  for  their  under- 
takings.  I  oan  oonceive  a  time*  mjT  tiord,  when  a  rei^ 
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Mr.  improper  request  might  be  miwie  that  we  should  control 
Bat/our  first  and  buy  afterwards.  My  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  say 
Browne,  that,  standing  here  for  the  London  GountT  Oonnoil,  we 
~ — ;  make  no  such  proposal  as  that;  I  thinic  it  would  bo 
gaMar.99.  hard  npon  Ike  companies.  But  let  me  eay  this,  my 
Lord,  if  yon  report  in  favour  of  control,  if  you  pat  any 
of  the  control  tliat  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  tou  upon 
these  water  companies,  you  canuofc  baulk  the 'ambition 
of  the  people  of  London ;  and  some  day  the  people  of 
London  may  say,  "  We  will  still  demand  the  purchase 
"  of  these  water  companies,  and  we  can  buy  them 
"  cheaper  now  than  wa  could  in  the  year  1889." 
Therefore,  I  say,  my  Lord,  you  must  look  to  the  future. 
If  you  control  them  in  the  way  I  am  going  to  suggest, 
it  will  be  drastic;  it  will  bo  in  the  interests  of  the 
consamera  of  water;  it  will  cripple  these  companies, 
and  if  at  any  future  time  they  come  to  bo  bought,  they 
will  be  bought  cheaper.  But  that  will  not  bo  our 
ioing;  it  will  be  yours  by  putting  control  upon  them. 
My  Lord,  we  know  control  quite  well,  it  has  taken 
plaoe  in  the  past  in  Tarions  directions.  Take,  for 
mstauce,  the  raising  of  money  by  auction  clauses. 
Formerly  these  companies  had  a  right  to  distribute 
among  iheir  shareholders  at  par,  shares  which  were 
worth,  we  will  say,  2001.  The  lOOl.  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders ;  but  the  consumer  of  water 
was  worse  by  reason  of  that  fact.  Parliament  has 
controlled  them  already.  It  has  put  the  auction  clanRes 
upon  them  as  upon  eTeiy  other  water  company  in  this 
country.  What  is  the  fact,  m^-  Lord,  that  from  1872 
the  London  Water  Companies  raised  50  per  cent,  of  their 
whole  capital  at  par,  and  that  the  premiums  upon  that 
capital  amounted  to  l,85'J,'28Si  If  that  had  been  raised 
hy^  auction,  there  would  have  been  close  upon  two 
million  pounds  of  capital  in  these  undertakings  bearing 
no  diviaend  at  all.     My  Lord,  when  the  companies 

{)rai3ed  their  own  management,  as  Mr.  Boulnois  did, 
ot  me  point  out  that  all  that  time  when  these  other 
companies  were  raising  this  capital  in  that  extravagant 
way  for  the  consumer,  the  East  l<ondou  was  doing  it 
by  auction  claases.  One  of  the  companies  did  its  duty, 
the  seren  others  went  and  put  all  wis  capital  into  the 
pookets  of  their  shareholdors-^two  millions  of  money — 
and  we,  the  consumers  of  London,  are  worse  to-day  by 
reason  of  that  by  two  millions  of  money  ;  and  the  time 
when  we  can  get  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  water  is 
postponed  by  reason  of  that.  My  Lord,  that  shows  the 
'  necessity  for  some  control,  and  some  drastic  control. 
If  Parliament  had  only  said  in  1872  "auction  olanges," 
and  controlled  them  to  that  extent,  the  Bbureholders  of 
these  companies  would  have  had  1,853,000^.  loss  in  their 
pockets  than  they  have  to-day,  and  tbe  consumers 
would  have  had  that  amount  extra.  And,  my  Lord,  let 
me  point  out  that  in  contrast  with  the  seven  companies 
the  East  London  (having  their  full  legal  powers,  just 
as  much  as  the  other  companies  to  distribute  cajiital 
amongst  their  shareholders)  spread  their  capital  by 
auction  clauses,  and  their  capital  is  smaller  to-day  by 
reason  of  that  fact.  So  much,  my  Lord,  for  one  matter 
of  control. 

Let  me  take  some  other  iUnstretions  very  shortly. 
The  West/  Middlesex  had  at  one  time  accumulated  large 
sums,  namely  107,725Z.,  and  had  it  on  deposit  in  the 
Bank.  This  is  the  way  they  look  after  the  int-srest  of 
the  consumers.  If  instead  of  having  1  per  cent,  from 
the  Bank,  they  had  only  done  it  by  DOrrowing  powers, 
the  consumers  would  have  paid  3  per  cent.  less.  Now, 
what  took  place  on  that  P  Again  they  have  to  be  con* 
trolled  in  the  iuterests  of  the  consumers.  We  went  to 
Parliament  and  Parliament  made  them  take  out  of  that 

107,000^.,  52,000i.  and  7,5001  6O,O0OZ.  in  all— out  of 

their  own  accumulated  savings  carried  back  into 
capital,  and  in  the  same  Bill  reduced  the  borrowing 
powers  from  SOO.OOOi.  to  440,000?.— the  CO,00iJI.  being 
maae  up  oat  of  their  own  savings.  So  much  the  bettor 
for  the  people  of  London.  We  are  1,0001.  a  year  better 
by  TBBBOn  of  that  action  of  Parhament  atramst  the 
West  Middlesex  Company.  But  they  did  not  do  it  of 
their  own  accord.  lou  heard  wfaat  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Fember,  said,  and  your  Lordship  said  you  thought 
he  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  that  he  had  to  give  it 
away.  Parliament  did  it,  and  to  the  atent  of  60,0001. 
protected  the  consumers  of  London. 

Audit,  my  Lord,  is  another  illnstration  of  the 
necessity  for  some  control.  I  am  not  going  into 
details,  but  yon  know  about  the  main  of  the  Honthwark 
and  Yauxhall  Water  Company.  It  had  leaking  joints. 
I  will  not  say  it  was  defective  in  the  first  instance — I 
will  sav  the  ground  was  not  what  they  thought  it 
wo\jld  be.  But  what  did  they  do?  They  wanted  to 
carry  the  whole  of  that  cost  to  capital,  and  the  auditor 


had  to  step  in  and  to  divide  it  and  give  properly  what 
was  due  to  capital  and  also  what  was  due  to  revenue. 

Now,  again,  with  regard  to  one  question  of  managc- 
mont,  let  mo  refer  to  a  table  handed  in  at  question 
2404,  which  shows  the  cost  of  management  of  one 
company  as  compared  with  another,  and  it  shows, 
my  Loixl,  that  the  companies  which  have  paid  their 
back  dividends  and  have  nothing  more  to  gain  and 
are  now  entitled  to  be  extravagant  out  of  the  pockets 
of  consumers,  do  manage  their  affairs  more  extra^-a- 
gantly  than  others.  U  you  look  at  it,  my  Lord, 
yon  will  find  that  the  Southwark  and  Vouxhall  only 
pays  3971.  for  the  cost  of  man^^ement  per  million 
gallons.  The  East  London,  539Z. ;  the  Ltunbeth,  6101. ; 
the  Grrand  Junction — ^now  we  are  getting  up — we  are 
getting  to  the  more  solvent  companies — 792^ ;  the 
Kent,  which  is  paying  its  back  dividends,  828/. ;  the 
Chelsea,  which  is  paying  its  back  dividends,  89-!>i. ;  the 
West  Middlesex,  which  has  paid  all  its  back  dividends. 
988i. ;  and  the  New  River,  1,2471. 

{Chairman.)  What  question  is  that  ? 

(Mr.  Bidfour  Browne.)  Question  240*,  Mr,  Hjaward*s 
evidence.  Uy  Lord,  they  try  to  compare  each  company 
within  itself,  but  this  is  a  comparison  of  the  com- 
panies that  have  nothing  to  gain  by  saving,  with  the 
companies  that  have;  and  it  shows,  my  fjord,  that 
when  companies  have  paid  their  back  dividends,  like 
the  West  Middlesex,  thoy  are  no  longer  really  in  the 
position  of  oompanies  ;  they  are  simply  managfing  the 
concern  for  a  salary  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  of 
water.  They  have  ceased  to  be  a  company.  They  get 
a  salary  for  managing  it,  and  everything  else  cornea 
back  to  the  i;onBnmers  of  water  in  the  form  of  rebate. 
They  are  no  longer  a  trading  company ;  they  ara  paying 
their  10  per  cent.,  or  wha^ver  it  may  be,  and  they 
have  no  object  in  saving  the  nuiney ;  that  it  why  these 
sums  are  so  large. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  go  to  another  table  which  was  handed 
in  at  question  25,880,  and  it  isatable  your  Lordship  had 
before  you  which  shows  the  curious  comparatave  resnlta 
as  between  a  company  paying  its  back  dividends  and 
one  not  paying  its  back  dividends.  The  last  table  was 
with  regard  to  managoment,  this  is  with  regard  to 
maintenanoe.  It  is  a  most  significant  table.  I  am  not 
blaming  tho  companies.  I  am  only  speaking  of  what 
must  necessarily  result  from  this  system.  7ou  will 
remember,  my  Lord,  that  there  was  a  long  time  when 
repairs  and  renewals  charged  to  revenue  were  nothing. 
Yon  will  remember  the  table  contains  a  long  gap. 
Now  when  you  come  down  to  the  year  1887,  when  they 
had  paid  their  back  dividends,  they  at  once  began  to 
spend  upon  reconstruction  of  filters  and  every  year 
after  that  time  large  sums  are  spent  npon  maintenance 
and  repaii-s.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  say  that  that  is 
improper,  but  I  do  say  that  the  scamping  it  in  the  yearit 
when  they  could  divide  the  money  was  improper. 
They  scamped  it  all  those  blank  years,  while  they 
could  put  the  money  into  their  pockets  t  when  they 
have  finished  everytlung  and  can  spend  on  maintsnance 
and  repairs  oat  of  the  pockets  of  tho  consamors  of 
London,  of  course,  they  do  it  well.  Anybody  wonld  do 
so  much,  my  Lord,  for  that  matter. 

{Ohairman.)  I  think  in  fairness  I  ought  to  remind 
you  that,  unless  ray  memory  deceives  me,  the  witness 
who  came  for  the  West  Middlesex  denied  that  inference 
and  said  those  were  renewals  of  engines  which  became 
necessary  at  that  time,  and  that  it  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  fact  of  the  back  dividends. 

{Mr.  Jiaifour  Brotcne.)  He  thought  thafcour  allegation 
was  that  they  were  spending  too  much  in  those  years. 
Our  allegation  was  not  that,  and  it  was  proved  by  our 
table — it  was  that  they  scamped  in  the  years  when  they 
could  divide  the  money.  I  do  not  deny  that  those  are 
very  proper  things  to  be  done,  but  why  are  thoy  all  put 
into  toe  years  when  it  all  comes  out  oi  the  consumers' 
pockets  P  Why  were  not  some  of  Lbem  done  ont  of  tho 
pockets  of  tho  shareholders  P  Because  they  wanted  to 
divide  that  money. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  only  indicated  some  points 
npon  wfaicn  it  is  quite  obvious  control  may  be  called 
for.  1  am  going  to  indicate  a  great  many  others.  Yon 
will  remember,  of  course,  that  all  the  water  oompanies 
deprecate  control — every  one  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
wonder. 

{Mr.  3.  W.  Cripps.)  What  witness  said  so  ? 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  All  the  witnesses  for  the 
water  compaTiies  deprecated  control,  and  I  say  I  do  not 
wonder.   There  were  two  or  three  suggestions  which 
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«re  triTiftl ;  onie  that  thn  wikter  examiner  eiioiild  have  a 
right  of  access  to  the  works ;  we  know  that  the  water 
examiner  has  never  been  ret^d  access  to  the  works, 
and  merely  to  tnm  a  conrtesy  into  a  right  does  not  I 
think  ndraiioe  matters  very  mnch.  I  am  sure  this 
Commission,  which  has  sat  for  two  years  nearly,  will 
not  merely  make  that  recommendation  that  the  water 
examiner  should  have  a  right  of  access.  There  is 
another  suggestion  made — a  milk  and  wate^  suggeatiout 
that  there  shonld  be  two  persons  to  represent  the 
County  Council  pat  upon  the  boards  of  all  these 
companies. 
(Mr.  Pope.)  Who  suggested  that? 

(Mr.  Sal/our  Broume.)  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  I  think, 
enggested  that. 

{Mr.  ITollama.)  He  was  not  a  witness  for  uk. 

(Mr.  Bd^Qur  -Broome.)  I  entirely  differ  from  his 
suggestion. 

{Mr,  Pvpe.)  So  do  I. 

(Mr.  Baifaur  Brovme.)  la  the  first  place,  I  think 
it  would  be  most  silly,  it  would  be  no  contool ;  it 
wonld  be  a  system  of  sf^ng  or  espionage  which 
is  disi^rreeahle  and  improper.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  control;  it  wonld  do  no  good.  It  is  suggested 
that  there  is  some  analogy  between  that  and  the 
Director  for  the  Government  on  the  Indian  Kailways. 
Bat  there  is  no  analogy  whatever.  Tho  Indian 
railways  are  guaranteed  by  the  government  and  the 
government  ffets  a  share  of  the  profits  after  6  per 
cent.  Everything  after  5  per  cent,  is  divided  between 
the  government  and  the  shareholders.  There  the 
government  is  in  a  sense  a  shareholder,  and  of  course, 
has  a  right  to  a  director.  But  the  companies,  I  think, 
are  right  in  deprecating  control  altogether.  If  there 
in  to  be  control,  my  Lord,  I  say  it  must  be  control  in 
the  interests  of  the  public — ^not  in  the  interests  of  the 
water  companies.  If  it  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,  it 
must  be  drastic;  and  if  it  is  to  be  drastic  it  must 
prerant  those  companies  earning  the  same  profits  th^ 
have  in  the  past ;  it  must  be  expensive  to  them. 

Now  let  me  suggest,  how.  my  Lord,  I  am  not  going 
into  the  great  controversy  that  has  raged  as  to  how  ttie 
proriso  got  into  the  Acts  allowing  companies  to  abstain 
front  competition.  Bemember  that  is  all  it  does.  It 
still  leaves  the  companies  free  to  compete.  X  can 
qaite  oonceivo,  my  Lord,  that  that  proviso  might  be 
repealed  by  Parliament.  Now  we  come  to  something 
like  control.  This  is  better  than  two  directors  on  the 
board.  What  would  this  do  t  It  would  give  every 
person  in  the  district  of  two  companies  a  right  to 
select  bis  water  from  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  My 
Lord,  would  not  that  have  a  salutary  effect  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  ?  1  say  it  is  dead  against 
the  interest  of  the  companies,  and  what  I  am  going  to 
show  you  is  that  control  is  impossible  if  these  com- 
panies are  to  exist  really  as  profit-(>Bmiug  entities  at 
all.  My  Lord,  i?  that  were  done — if  that  proviso  were 
taken  away  and  I  had  a  right,  being  in  the  district,  of 
we  'Will  say,  the  West  Hict^esez  s^  tho  Lambeth,  to 
say  to  the  West  Middlesex,  "  Supply  me  with  water." 
WhaA  would  l>e  the  result  P  The  County  of  London 
has  121  square  miles  in  it,  over  112  of  those  squaro  miles, 
the  oompuiiea  overlap.  Therefore,  there  wonld  be 
oompetition  and  the  company  that  has  the  highest 
lates  would  have  to  take  the  same  rates  as  the  lower 
company.  Take  two  illustrations,  my  Lord,  from  the 
evidence.  In  Wandsworth,  Putney,  and  Battersea,  the 
Soutbwark  and  Vauxhall  supplv.  They  charge  for 
the  supply  of  those  districts  53,540^. 

The  West  Middlesex  have  a  right  to  supply  to-day  ; 
and  if  that  proviso  were  repealed,  tho  people  in  those 
districts  could  compel  tbem  to  supply.  What  would 
bo  the  result  of  that.''  The  West  Middlesex,  even 
without  the  rebate,  could  only  charge  41,579i.  There- 
fore the  people  in  those  discricts  would  gain  ll,96ii. 
per  annum.  My  Lord,  capitalise  that,  and  you  will  ?eo 
what  a  very  large  snm  that  wonld  bo  in  the  pockei;s  oi' 
thoso  people  in  that  district.  Yon  will  fiua  that,  my 
Lord — 1  will  not  turn  it  up — in  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Henry  Knight,  at  question  25,101.  Take  one  other  illns- 
tration,  which  bears  on  this  question,  but  also  bears  upon 
another  important  phase  of  this  c^nestion.  In  the  East 
of  London  there  is  a  district  which  is  common  to  the  East 
London  Oompany  and  to  tho  New  Biver  Company.  It 
contains  237.U00  people.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Kast 
lx)ndon  Water  Company.  If  the  Now  River  had  Ijcen 
aapplying  last  yot^r  iu  that  district,  there  would  pi*o- 
bably  have  been  no  famine  iu  the  Bast  of  London, 
because  the  New  Biver  had  lots  of  water  and  coi^ld  have 


supplied.   But  they  preferred  to  hand  over  the  water  to  Mr. 

the  East  London  bocanHe  they  were  paid  for  it,  and  Balfour 

the  East  London  charged  those  poor  people  11,9121.  Brmmu. 

more  than  they  wonld  have  paid  to  the  New  Biver  — — ; 

Company.   If  Uie  New  Biver  Company  had  been  com-  W  Mar.  89. 

pellable  to  supply  that  district,  the  people  wonld  have  - 
had  the  water  &nt  of  all,  which  they  did  not  get  from 
the  East  London. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  No,  not  first  of  all.  The  mains  would 
have  had  to  be  laid  for  them. 

(JIfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  True,  but  that  would  have 
been  done  in  the  last  water  famine,  and  we  would  have 
been  all  right  in  1898.  They  wonld  have  had  the 
water,  and  they  would  have  paid  11,9121.  less  to  the 
Now  Biver  Oompany  than  they  paid  to  the  East  London 
for  the  want  of  water.  My  Xiord,  docs  it  seem  an  nn- 
rcasonahlc  thing,  if  these  sore  of  fismines  are  to  go  on, 
that  Parliament  should,  in  controlling  these  oom- 
panios,  say,  "  You  shall  transfer ;  yon  shall  no  longer 
"  have  the  protection  of  that  proviso;  the  people  in 
"  that  district  shall  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  New 
"  Bivor, '  Yon  have  gbt  the  water ;  yon  shall  supply 
'*  US,  aiid  you  shall  supply  us  at  your  Parliamentary 
"  rat«8'"P 

(Mr.  Pope.)  I  do  not  wont  to  interrupt  my  iWend  or 
say  anything  except  that  this  is  a  little  inconvenient, 
for  this  is  the  first  time  these  suggestions  havo  been 
made. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  Forgive  me. 

(Mr.  Pope.)  You  were  asked  distinctly  by  the  Com- 
mission what  you  had  to  say  about  control  j  j'on  said 
you  had  no  suggestions  to  make  abont  control,  and 
now,  when  we  cannot  reply  to  these  suggestions,  they 
are  made. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Broume.)  I  have  been  soggesiing  these 

things  all  through. 

(Gh-airtmtn.)  I  am  bound  to  say  that  one,  at  least,  of 
the  County  Council  witnesses,  tu  my  infinite  astonish- 
ment, gave  me  these  very  things  as  kinds  of  legitimate 
control. 

(JIfr.  Pope.)  I  had  not  noticed  it.  ' 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brou-ne.)  And  may  I  say,  my  Ijord,  that 
I  cross-examined  their  witness,  Mr.  Bowles,  upon 
this. 

(Ohairman.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  was  at  Question  ^atSSS. 
I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  why  yon  say  *'  to  your 
astonishment ''  P 

(Chairman.)  To  my  Astonishment,  because  it  does  not 
come  within  what  one  ordinarily  understands  as  control. 
This  would  bo  ^sh  legislation  altering  the  existing 
position  and  legal  rights  of  tho  oompaniee. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Broiene.)  Ify  Lord,  there  is  no  control 
that  wUl  not  alter  the  legal  position  of  the  companies. 

{Oiuiimum.)  Yes,  but  one  understands,  at  least,  I 
understand,  by  control,  that  this  refers  to  the  super- 
vision and  interference  of  some  outside  authority 
regulating  the  daily  acts  of  a  company,  but  not  legisla- 
tion altering  the  whole  status  of  a  company. 

(Mr.  Bitifowr  Bro«m«.)  My  Lord,  the  word  "control" 
is  used  in  a  very  wide  sense. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  quarrel ;  all  I  can  say  is  it  was 
a  new  idea  to  me.   It  enlarged  my  view. 

(3-fr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  should  venture  to  say  that 
is  the  sort  of  eontrol  that  the  Government,  in  asking 
you  to  advise  them  about  it,  had  iu  mind. 

{Chairman.)  Possibly. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  They  may  have  meant  the 

verj'  liirgest  control  possible. 

(Cliairman.)  Possibly,  yes. 

(Mr.  Bnlfonr  Brown*;.)  And  remember  this  is  not  like 
altering  tho  general  law  of  Eugland  as  Lord  Bobert 
would  liave  you  do. 

(Ghairman,)  No,  I  i^oe. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  This  is  merely  repealing  a 
proviso  that  those  companies  got  inserted  against,  as  1 
say,  the  interests  of  tho  people  of  London. 

(Cluiwnum.)  Yon  say  "got  inserted."    Ton  should 
say  that  Parliament  inserted. 

(JIfr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  No  doubt,  hut  it  was  done  at 
their  instance. 
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(Jfr.  Pope.)  No. 

(Mr,  Balfowr  Bfwna.)  And*  remember,  the  cnziooB 
thing  abont  that,  whether  it  iras  done  1^  Parliament 
or  not,  P^Iiament  allowed  those  distriota  stall  to  orer- 
lap.  As  I  have  told  yon,  oat  of  the  121  square  miles 
112  are  OTerlapping  to-day.  What  was  that  forP  To 
allow  the  companies  to  compete  if  they  liked,  and  we 
know  they  are  competing  in  certain  places.  We  know 
that  where  estates  are  being  laid  out  in  the  diatrict 
that  is  common  to  the  Lambeth  and  Sonthwai'k  and 
Tanxhall,  the  Lambeth  has  to  take  the  Sonthwark 
and  Tavxhall  rates,  or  it  goes  without  the  bnildeni' 
oontaraot. 

(jlfr.  Pope.)  They  do  not  go  to  the  Sonthwark  and 
Vanxhall  if  they  do  not  go  to  tiie  Lambeth. 

(Jlfj'.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  follow.  I  say  it  is 
proTed  that  the  Lambeth  Company,  if  they  want  to  get 
the  trade  of  the  builder  who  is  building  on  an  estate, 
must  take  the  Southtrark  and  Yauxhall  rates,  otherwise 
the  Sonthwark  and  Yau:diall  would,  of  course,  get  the 
oontraot,  and  that  is  proved.  But  what  wTe  we 
ftirther  proved  P  That  m  the  case  of  the  Croydon  the 
Lambeth  came  down  to  the  rates  of  the  Croydon 
OoTporation,  not  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  WiUcins, 
but  for  other  reasons,  which  were  afterwf^ds  admitted  as 
aoorreotion.  There  is,  therefore,  actually  a  competition 
existing  in  certain  streets  to-day,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  consumers.  My  Lord,  why  should  there  not  be  com- 
petition  ?  Oomiwtition  exists  in  the  case  of  railways ; 
it  is  encouraged  in  the  case  of  electric  lighting,  after  a 
very  careful  report  by  Sir  Francis  Marindin  to  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  and  we  know  that,  taking  Pall  Mall  and  the 
St.  James's  Electric  Lighting  Company's  Bill,  which  was 
only  dealt  with  yesterday,  that  oomriany  is  competed  with 
throughout  its  whole  mstrict.  Why  should  there  not 
be  competition  in  water  where  two  companies  have  got 
mains  which  can  supply  P  Competition  is  not  qnite 
played  out  yet.  What  is  the  Crovernment  proposing 
to  do  with  re^rd  to  the  telephones  P  To  compete. 
Therefore,  my  Lord,  we  have  the  potentiality  of  com- 
petition, we  have  got  these  overlapping  districts. 
Sweep  awa|r  that  proviso  if  yon  really  mean  wything, 
and  that  will  be  real  control,  and  the  resnlt  would  be 


control ;  and  then  I  say  all  tiiose  controls  are  essential 
in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  London. 

Then,  my  Lord,  though  it  is  rather  out  of  order,  let  me 
say  how  competition  affeots,  to  my  mind,  the  question 
of  price  of  purchase.  It  is  qnite  obvious,  my  Lord, 
that,  as  they  have  admitted,  where  they  have  mains  in 
the  same  street,  they  take  the  same  rates.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  maintainable  income  of  the 
Lambeth  Com^iany  in  a  street  where  the  Sonthwark 
and  Yauxhall  pipes  are  is  not  so  high  as  it  would  be  in 
a  street  where  the  pipes  were  not 

{Chairman.)  That  is  not  admitted.  You  must  not 
■ay  that. 

{Mr,  Balfow  Browne.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  forgive  me. 

{Ohairman.)  No,  lihe  Lambeth  witness  said  distinctly 
we  chained  those  rates  in  that  competition  district 
before  the  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  Company  came  at 
aU.  We  did  not  raise  our  rates  when,  in  1852,  we  got 
our  7|  per  cent.  We  have  left  them  at  the  same  level. 
We  did  not  reviae  them  in  consequence  of  the  Sonthwuk 
and  Yauxhall. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  That  is  not  what  I  was  on, 
my  Lord.  I  a^  that  in  that  street  the  maintainable 
income  of  the  Lambeth  Company,  take  the  20  houses 
in  Uiat  street  and  20  honaea  in  uiother  atreet  where 
there  ia  no  competition,  the  maintainable  income  from 
the  20  hooaes  in  the  competitive  atreet  ia  not  ao  high 
aa  the -20  honaea  in  the  other  atreet. 

{Chainnan.)  No. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Therefore,  there  would  not  be 
ao  much  to  multiply  in  that  street.  Further  than  that, 
my  Lord,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  income  is  not  so 
well  secnred  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  competition 
as  where  there  is  none.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that 
any  arbitrator,  taking  into  consideration  the  income  of 
one  of  those  companies,  would  say,|'*  It  is  quite  true  that 
**  there  has  been  no  competlticm  for  a  long  time,  and 
**  there  might  be  none  for  a  good  number  of  years  to 
'*  come,  but  I  must  take  into  conaideratioB  the  posai- 
"  hlliW  of  oompetition,  and  I  wUI  have  to  make  np  my 
**  mind  what  number    yean'  pnrohase  lesa  the  income 


"  is  worth  in  a  distriofc  where  there  is  competition 
"  than  where  there  is  a  monopoly.'*  Uy  Lora,  as  I 
said,  that  was  a  littie  out  of  my  beat,  but  I  thought 
I  would  just  mention  it  and  pass  from  it,  because  I  am 
still  on  control. 

Then,  my  Lord,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present 
supply  will  have  to  be  supplemented  in  10  or  15  years. 
The  now  sources  may  be  at  Staines,  or  they  may  be  in 
Wales.  In  either  case,  there  must  be  very  large  ex- 
penditure involved.  How  are  the  companies  to  raise 
the  money  P  If  upon  terms  remunerative  to  them— 
that  we  will  say  is  without  the  sinking  fund — ^it  would 
be  an  injury  to  the  consumer,  beoauae,  of  course,  we 
can  raise  the  money  cheaper  than  that.  If  it  is  to  bo 
remunerative  to  l^m,  it  must  mean  profit  to  tbetn. 
We  would  raise  it  without  profit.  If  tiiere  is  to  be  a 
sinking  fund— and  I  will  argue  vary  strongly  ttiat  the 
sinkuig  fund,  although  it  may  have  been  thought  to  be 
a  temporary  meaanre,  cannot  be  gone  back  from  now — 
if  there  is  a  sinking  fund,  then  it^  ia  not  raising  tlie 
money  as  a  company  at  all,  but  it  is  raising  it  as 
trustees  for  the  consumer. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  ever  heard  of  a 
trading  company  being  a  tmatee  for  the  public  for  half 
its  concern  ;  and  yet  tnat  ia  what  it  would  be.    I  can 

Suite  conceive  on  one  half  of  its  capital  it  was  ret^elving 
ividends,  on  the  other  half  it  was  merely  managing 
for  the  consumers  of  water.  But  would  you  like  a 
trading  company  to  be  the  trustee  for  the  consumer  ? 
I  should  prefer  that  the  consumer  should  elect  its  own 
representatives,  and  have  its  own  goveminjg  body  to  be 
the  governors  of  that  undertaking.  And  it  ia  contrary 
to  ul  precedent.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a 
caae  any  whwe  where  a  company  has  had  to  raise  lai^e 
sums  and  hold  them  aa  abare  trcuteefortheooiiBiimerB 
of  water. 

My  Lord,  a^n,  if  they  are  to  continue,  will  not 
further  regulations  as  to  the  filtration  of  water  and 
storage  be  necessary  P  Lord  Ailfonr's  Conunisnou 
pointed  that  out.  If  these  are  curried  out,  that  must 
necessarily  involve  the  companies  in  ^reat  expense 
without  farther  remuneration,  because,  if  it  is  merely 
to  make  their  present  supply  more  pure,  they  are  paid 
for  the  dirty  water  jast  now,  but  they  would  not  be 
paid  a  bit  more  for  the  clean  water  in  the  fntare.  All 
the  storage,  all  the  filtration,  would  only  put  them  in  a 
position  honestly  to  earn  the  money  that  they  are 
getting  to-day ;  and,  therefore,  again,  that  would  be 
drastic  control,  and  it  would  put  those  companies  to 
very  serious  charges  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
statutory  duty.  Control  may  say,  apparently,  "  Too, 
"  the  Eaab  London,  failed  in  the  drought  of  1898; 
**  make  reservoirs  to  meet  that  event  in  the  fatmre." 
Suppose  that  is  done.  Suppose  the  East  Iiondon, 
even  taking  the  first  word,  oome  for  a  Bill  to 
do  it  thia  year,  that  does  not  increase  Hieir  rereane. 
It  ia  oa\j^  to  make  good  what  was  defectire  last 
year.  It  is  quite  tme  they  may  at  the  same  timo 
make  reservoira  which  will  not  only  tide  them  over 
a  drought,  but  which  would  also  give  them  an  increase 
when  the  population  increases ;  but  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  merely  mi^g  up  leeway  that  ia  control, 
putting  large  charges  upon  the  company  for  whioh  thOT 
will  not  get  a  penny  of  money,  and  all  this  control  u 
so  drastic  that  I  say  it  would  cripple,  and  probably 
ruin,  some  of  these  companies,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  fair  thing  to  do  to  cripple  them  and  min  them  before 
we  purchase. 

{Sir  John  Borington.)  That  class  of  control  is  in 
operation  already,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  is  it  not  F 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brozone.)  Not  esactiy.  There  is  no 
power  to  make  a  company  go  tn  ^rliament  uid  got 
powers  to  mako  reservoirs. 

{Sir  John  Soi-inaton.)  They  have  an  obUgation  to 
supply,  which  they  have  fulfil. 

(Jlfr.  Balfour  Browne.)  They  have  an  obligation  to 
supply,  that  is  troe ;  but  that  does  not  compel  fchem 
to  go  to  Farliament  to  get  reservoirs.  They  failed,  and 
you  may  take  them  smd  fine  them  before  a  magistrate 
for  the  failure;  but  you  still  have  to  -paj  the  rates 
whether  they  supply  the  water  or  not.  It  is  very  in- 
effective control  in  the  meantime,  and  it  was  snggested 
in  the  coarse  of  this  case  that  it  might  be  trusted  to 
some  Gk>vernment  department  to  say,  *'  You  have  failed 
**  in  this  particular  drought-year ;  you  are  to  go  and 
"  make  reservoirs  whioh  will  tide  yon  over  such  an 
"  event  in  the  futnre,"  and  that  does  not  seem  an 
nnreasonable  thing. 

{Major-Qamal  Seoti.)  Haa  not  a  Qovemment  Bill 
goiw  to  Oomvitteef 
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(ifi*.  Balfimr  Browne.)  To  compel  them  to  take  more 
mterP 

{Major-General  SeolL)  Giving  that  power. 

{Mr.  BaJfow  \BimDna.)  I  think  not  so  far  as  that. 
In  fact  it  seems  to  me  almost  an  impossibility  to  give 
this  power,  it  is  so  drsstio.  Snppoae  the  Eaat  Lonaon 
are  not  making  any  dividend  at  ul,  and  the  Government 
Department  say,  "  Yon  shall  go  and  spend  a  million  of 
"  money  on  a  reaervoir,"  the^  could  not  raise  in.  The 
GoTemment  may  order,  bat  if  they  have  no  dividends, 
they  cannot  raise  the  money.  The  control,  to  be  eSeo- 
tire,  is  so  drastio»  that  it  oannos  be  oarried  out  On 
the  other  hand,  if  70a  had  tiie  rates  of  London  behind 
yon,  then,  of  course,  yon  conld  make  yotir  looal  aatiio- 
rity,  if  it  failed  in  its  daty,  oarry  out  the  work  and 
lappfy  tiie  water. 

(Ohairman.)  How  oonld  yon  make  them  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne)  I  mean  after  the  transfer. 
Tonr  Lordship  aska  in  what  way. 

{Chairman.)  Tes*  how  oonld  yon -make  the  London 
County  Oonnoil  proceed  to  oanatanot  reservoirB  on  the 
LeftP 

(Jfr.  B<dfowr  Browne.)  Ton  might,  I  eay,  hare  sach 
control  over  a  local  anthority,  imt  yon  cotOd  not  pnt  it 
orer  a  company.  There  ia  no  inoh  tiling  existing  just 
now  in  either  uase. 

{Chairman.)  No ;  I  shonld  think  it  would  be  mnoh 
more  difOonlt  to  control  the  London  County  Council 
than  to  control  the  Eaat  London  Company. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  There  is,  of  coarse,  a  large 
power  of  control — I  do  not  know  how  far  it  refers  to 
the  London  Conney  Coonoil — but  there  is  a  large  mei^ 
snre  of  con^l  over  all  looal  authorities  in  the  hands 
of  the  Local  GoTenunetnt  Board,  and  we  know  quite 
well  that  the  Local  Qoremment  Board  continually 
compel  looal  anthoritieB  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  either  for  aewage*  drainage,  water  supply,  or 
otherwise,  and  thcrjr  have  a  power,  I  believe— I  cannot 
remember  the  section  at  tiiis  instant — of  applying  for 
a  mandamus  to  make  them. 

(3£aJor.Qeneral  BeotL)  Has  not  a  GoTwnment  Bill 
none  to  oommittee,  ]ICr.  Balfonr  Browne,  which  gives  the 
Local  (Joremment  Boud  power  to  require  a  oompany 
to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  supply  otiier  companies  P 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Tea. 

{Mr.  Bajfovr  Bi-owne.)-  Yes  ;  that  is  totally  different. 

(Okairman.)  As  for  as  intercommunication  goes. 

{MaJoT'Qeneral  800U.)  Not  only  inter-oommonioation, 
bat  to  have  a  reasonable  Baq)hi8  to  supply  other 
trampanies. 

[Mr.  Bt^owr  Browne.)  A  Buiplns  to  suppty  other 
cx>mpanies  f  I  should  doubt  it  very  much.  I  have  not 
read  the  Bill  throng,  my  Lord,  but  I  should  doubt  it 
very  much.  I  have  the  Bill  hm,  but  I  have  not  read 
ifc.  It  would  seem  to  me  rather  a  monstrous  thing  to 
nuke,  for  instance,  the  West  Middlesex  hold  a  su^ua  of 
-vraterforthe  supply  of  the  EaRt  London,  if  it  waidied  it, 
which  it  might  never  demand,  and  it  would  seem  tome 
monBtrons  to  Bay,  you  shall  have  a  big  reaervoir  ready 
in  case  the  East  London  wants  water.  Bnt  I  do  not 
Inow  Ihe  Bill,  I  hare  not  read  it,  and  therefore,  I  wUl 
pass  from  that. 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Crime.)  Tonr  point  would  be  that  the  local 
Authority  would  have  no  interest  whatever  in  not  doing 
mo. 

(Mr.  Saffowr  Browne.)  That  is  so. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Ci-tpp*.)  Th^  would  have  no  interest 
-whatever;  they  have  the  public  to  look  to,  but  the 
company  has  its  shareholdeni  to  consider. 

{Mr.  Ba{fo»r  Browne.)  Quite  so,  and  it  has  also,  of 
oourse,  the  money  market  to  consider.  Suppose,  for 
xxistanoe,  that  a  Government  Bill  were  introduced  to  say 
-fchat  the  eight  companies  shall  go  to  Wales  and  have  a 
AVelsh  sdieme,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  although 
Parliament,  both  Houses,  ordered  that  to  be  done, 
the  answer  of  the  companies  would  be,  '*  we  cannot 
"  raise  the  money,  and  we  will  not  go." 

{Mr.  HollamB.)  We  could  raise  the  money  in  half  an 
hour. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Bi'owne.)  I  do  not  believe  they  could 
rftise  the  money  for  the  Welsh  scheme.  If  it  ia  52 
jnilliona  of  money,  as  Mr.  Fember  saya,  the  thing  is 
fltbaolulely  ont  of  the  c^nesiion.  These  companies  oonld 
not  do  it,  especially  with  a  sinking  fund. 


Now,  m^  Lord,  the  next  matter  that  I  say  on  control 
ia  this.  ^  Since  Lord  Balfbnr's  Commission  Beport.  the 
companies  have  either  had  aothorised  or  have  spent 
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lately  unremnnerative.  It  ia  not  to  get  new  water,  it 
is  merely  to  make  ap  for  defects  tut  existed  before 
that  time.  Now,  if  these  companies,  since  Lord 
Balfour's  Commiaaion,  when  they  eaid  they  had  plenty 
of  water  to  go  on  with,  have  had  to  spend  anytiiing  like 
that  money  nnremnnerativoly,  merely  to  oarry  out 
their  obligations  to  Loudon,  a  very  heavy  burden  has 
been  put  on  them.  Ihej  get  no  b^efit  from  it.  It  is 
merely  to  carry  out  their  statutory  dutiee,  »nd  if  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be 
done  in  the  future.  I  see  Mr.  Pember,  in  speaking 
only  yesterday,  said  that  the  oommitments  of  the  eight 
companies  together  came  to  over  13  millions — I  forget 
the  exaot  figcu^a,  but  I  have  it  later  in  my  notea. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  [that  is  quite  right;  it  is  13 
milliona. 

{Mr.  BdUbwr  Browne.)  Now,  first  of  all,  my  Lord,  the 
vei7  fact  Uiat  since  that  Oonuniasion  they  have  spent 
four  millions  on  unremnnerative  works  shows  nrst, 
that  they  were  in  default— that  those  works  were 
defective.  5,420,0001.  was  the  total  capital  aom,  and 
4,000,000!.  was  the  unremnnerative  expenditure.  It 
also  shows  that  control  in  the  publio  interest,  to  be  of 
ai^  use  at  all,  must  be  very  drastic,  becauae  here  they 
have  had  to  apend  thia  ont  of  their  own  pockets — out  of 
the  pockets  of  their  own  shareholders — in  order,  not  to 
earn  any  more  dividends,  bnt  merely  to  make  them- 
selves sub  to  supply.  Again,  my  Lord,  take  another 
question  of  control  which  it  seems  to  me  would  put 
^em  to  a  large  expense.  Would  it  not  be  perfectly 
fair,  my  Lord,  to  introduce  a  Bill  into  Etfliament  for 
Govemmoit,  if  it  is  to  oonteol,  to  say  that  all  the  pipes 
in  the  streets  should  be  2  feet  6  inches  below  the 
sur&ce.  They  say,  first,  it  is  the  &nlt  of  the  con- 
sumers, and  that  the  fVoat  generally  attacka  the  sernoe 
pipes.  Now  that  is  obviously  a  fallacy,  because  the 
eonaumer's  service  pipes  must  start  from  the  main,  and 
the  level  of  the  consumer's  service  pipe  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  position  of  the  main.  Again,  they  say 
they  are  protected  from  the  consequences  of  stoppage  of 
water  cansed  by  frost.  They  onght  not  to  he  if  the 
pipes  are  frozen,  not  in  consequence  of  the  frost, 
but  in  oonsequence  of  having  been  impnmerly  laid 
too  near  the  surface.  It  is  all  very  weU  for  ono 
gentleman  to  say,  as  Hr.  Wilkins  did,  that  it  depends 
ver^  much  upon  the  amount  of  flow  through,  and  the 
rapidity  of  flow  through,  whether  it  freeses ;  they 
ought  to  have  all  their  ppes  in  such  a  position  that  the 
frcst  oannos  affect  them.  Again,  n^Lord,  I  say  that 
that  would  involve  them  in  enormous  expense.  Tour 
Lordshi)}  has  sun^ested  to  one  of  the  witnesses  and 
this  again  is  senous  for  the  oompanies — ^that  if  no 
supply  is  given,  there  onght  to  be  no  rates  chwrged. 
It  Beans  to  me  a  monstrous  Uiing  because  these  com- 
panies have  been  empowered  to  tax  the  community  or 
to  make  charges  in  tne  form  of  a  tax,  that  thoy  should 
be  able  to  get  money  from  people  and  not  supply  the 
water,  and  yet  that  is  what  occars.  For  weeks  and 
months  people  have  had  to  pay  rates  and  get  no  water 
from  one  company.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  say, 
if  you  are  ^ing  to  control  at  all,  that  one  of  the  very 
first  provisions  you  should  make  is,  '*  no  water,  no  pay  "V 
Again,  a  loss  to  the  companies.  But  all  these  things 
'accumulate  so  much  that  yon  would  find,  aa  I  sf^,  that 
you  would  ruin  the  companies  if  you  want  to  control 
them  effectively.  Again,  my  Lord,  what  was  mentioned 
to-day  ?  Ify  leamtM  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  talks  about 
prevention  of  waste.  Onght  there  not  to  be  regala- 
tions  for  the  prevention  of  waste  P  Most  assuredly. 
The  oompanies  say,  "No,  it  ia  oheajMr  towaste  than  to 
wat(du"  But  the  result  of  tliat  is,  my  Lord,  that 
London  itself  is  injured.  ICore  water  is  taken  from 
the  Thames  than  is  necessary  to  be  taken,  or,  if  it  were 
the  Kent  Oompanjjr  that  was  mating  the  water  (I  do 
not  know  which  it  is ;  they  may  all  be  wasting  it  tcx 
anything  I  know),  more  water  ia  pumped  from  under- 
ground and,  therefore,  a  greater  expense  than  is  necea> 
sary ;  and  that  again  postpones  the  time  in  which  the 
oonsumers  of  water  in  the  Kent  district  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  price.  I  believe  it  is 
mostly  with  regard  to  the  Thames  that  the  complaint 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  waste  and  in  conse- 
quence of  not  watehing ;  bnt  we  know,  my  Lord,  that 
tn»  first  great  preventioi^  9f  waste  took  place  in  the 

■■    ■  ■  <Q3. 
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hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Lirerpool.   Mr.  Deacon 

gives  hia  name  to  the  meter  that  detects  the  waste, 
[e  aet  to  work  and  he  enormously  redaced  the  amount 
of  water  per  head  of  the  population.  They  are  bonnd 
to  do  the  same  becanee  wo  complain  that  the  Thames  is 
dennded.  I  think  that  it  wonfd  be  beyond,  probably, 
the  intention  and  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  Thames  and  the  supply.  But, 
leaving  oat  the  water  companies,  is  not  London  as  a 
town  interested  in  having  as  maoh  clear  and  pure 
water  come  down  throuffh  London  aB  possible  P  If  it 
IB  merely  to  be  pumped  to  wftBte,  tlw  river  is  denuded 
without  uiy^  good  being  done,  and  all  because  the  oom- 
panies  find  it  cheaper  tu  waste  than  to  watch. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  Whero  do  you  find  that  in  any  competent 
or  authoritative  witness  on  the  part  of  the  oompanios  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Mr.  Fraser  said  so. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  But  it  has  been  repudiated  over  and  over 
again. 

(Jfi-.  Balfmir  Browne.)  Indeed  not— not  from  the 
beginning.  The  Balfour  Oommission  stated  it  and  found 
it,  and  it  has  been  quoted  here  repeatedly. 

(afr.  Pope.)  I  will  not  interrupt  yon,  but  if  that  is  a 
sample—— 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broume.)  I  am  within  your  memory, 
my  Lord  ? 

{8ir  George  Bruce.)  I  think  that  referred  to  one 
company. 

(2£r.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  referred  to  one  company  P 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  refer  to  one  company  more 
than  another. 

{Sir  George  Bvuce.)  I  mean  the  witness  said  it  with 
regard  to  one  company. 

(Chairman.)  One  company  found  it  cheaper  to  pump 
than  to  stop  ^e  waste,  I  forget  which  it  was. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  was  Mr.  Fraser  who  said  it. 

.  (Mr.  Pope.^  It  WBB  the  Grand  Junction  Company. 

{Mr.  HdWiim.)  Mr.  Fraser  is  now  dead. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  did  not  want  to  mention 
{hat  gentleman,  because  he  is  no  longer  with  us  ;  but 
he  said  so,  and  I  believe  it.  But  I  say  you  will  prevent 
waste  if  you  are  going  to  control  them.  You  will  pre- 
vent them  doing  the  cheap  thing.  You  will  make 
them  do  the  dear  thing  to  pravent  waste,  and  that  will 
costi  them  money. 

{Mr.  I'ope.)  They  are  doing  it  without  compulsion. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  They  say  so  now.  Again, 
there  ought  to  be  equalisation  of  i-ates  without  doubt. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  greai  anomaly  to  find  that  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  London  the  rates  are  higlier  than  in 
the  richer  districts.  I  find  that  in  West  Middlesex,  a 
man  can  have  two  baths,  the  first  for  8s.  aud  the  second 
for  4fl.  in  his  bouso;  that  is  12s.,  subject,  of  course,  in 
that  case  to  a  10  per  cent,  discount,  but  1  leave  that 
out,  because  I  am  not  going  into  minute  matters.  In 
Lambeth,  those  two  baths  would  cost  him  SOe.  That 
you  will  find  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Boulnois.  As  to 
housBB  whore  there  is  competition  in  certain  districts 
and  certain  streets,  the  charge  on  them  is  11.  9$. ;  where 
none  the  charge  is  32.  That  is  in  Mr.  Wilkins's 
evidence.  Question  27,899.  Now  equalisation  of  rates 
would  mean  that  some  companies  would  have  their 
rates  reduced  and  largely.  We  have  had  various 
figures  mentioned.  But  the  equalisation  of  rates  in 
London  bringing  down  all  the  companies  to  the  level 
of  the  lowest  would  mean  a  loss  of  1150,0001.,  One 
gentleman  said,  another,  I  think,  160,000f.,  whichever 
it  is,  it  is  an  enormous  amount  of  money.  It  is  a 
lowering  of  the  rates  of  the  company.  But  it  has  been 
done  before.  The  rates  are  not  sacred.  My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Pember,  talked  about  the  "  National  word," 
as  if  Parliament  pledged  itself  t<>  the  companies  for  all 
time  to  allow  those  rates  to  bo  chareed.  We  know  it  is 
not  so ;  that  most  of  the  Acta  of  Parliament  given  to 
these  companies  contain  the  ordinary  clause,  that  this 
Act  shall  be  .subject  to  any  general  legislation  to  be 
hereafter  passed,  and  my  learned  friends  were,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  wrong,  when  they  talked  about  the  Bail- 
way  Beguution  Act,  1888.  That  gave  the  Board  of 
Trade  power  to  alter  the  whole  of  the  rates  of  the 
railways  in  this  country.  The  only  limitation  upon 
the  power  of  tho  Board  wan  that  the  rates  to  be  charged 
should  he  just  and  roasouable.  Those  are  the  words  of 
the  Act.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  w>ien  Mr. 
Pember  was  speaking,  said  that  one  of  the  criteria  used. 


was  to  maintain,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  income  the 
company  had  been  getting.  That  was  put  forward  hy 
the  railway  companies  as  the  criterion  invariably.  It 
was  resisted  by  the  payers  of  rates,  aud  in  many  cases 
it  was  not  given,  and  on  several  occasions  re-application 
was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Committee  to 
have  the  matter  re-considered,  and  in  many  cases  they 
were  much  below  what  the  companies  had  been  charging 
before.  But  what  did  they  do,  my  LordP  And  this 
bears  very  much,  I  think,  on  the  water  supply,  and  the 
question  of  the  pledges  given  in  1852. 

{Sir  John  Do^-ington.)  Shoald  an^  regard  be  paid  to 
the  cost  of  water  in  particular  districts,  it  is  much 
more  expensive  to  supply  in  one  district  thui  in 
another. 

{Mr  Balfow  Brcwne.)  I  do  not  think  there  should  bo 
any  regard  to  that — not  in  a  big  town.  It  is  not  so  iii 
any  other  case.  Of  course,  if  you  take,  for  instance, 
Thirhncre  water  going  to  Manchester,  if  I  live  in  tim 
north  of  Manchester,  I  may  save  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration five  miles  of  pipe,  and  a  man  who  lives  on  tho 
south  has  his  wator  conveyed  five  milee  more.  The 
capital  charge  of  the  pipe  is  a^uat  him;  but  no 
dinorenco  is  made  under  those  circnmstanocB,  aud  I 
think  that  one  great  town  should  be  supplied  at  one 
rate  i  and  the  equaliaation  of  rates  in  other  mattors  is 
now  a  thing  that  is  accomplished.  Why  should  not  it 
be  with  regard  to  waterP 

{Sir  John  DoringUm.)  I  only  wanted  to  hear  youi 

argument. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  That  is  what  I  say.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  sound,  but  that  is  how  I  put  it. 
May  I  say  just  one  woi'd  more  about  the  railway  rates 
before  I  leave  it,  because  I  think  it  is  important. 
When  before  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  and  before 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle, 
tho  managers  one  and  all  said,  it  is  quoted  in  a  Blue 
Book,  and  it  is  accessible  to  you,  that  they  not 
want  the  maximum  rates,  to  charge  them,  l»it  merely 
in  ease  of  emergency.  In  the  beginning  of  1893,  after 
the  FroriBional  OrderB  had  been  passed  with  maxlmam 
rates,  the  companies  went  and  raised  their  rates  to  the 
maximum.  They  were  perfectly  within  their  leg»l 
rights,  as  the  water  companies  say  here.  What  did 
Parliament  do  P  It  had  n  Committee  appointed  at  once, 
inquired  into  it  and  it  passed  a  Bill,  the  Begalatioa  of 
Railways  Act,  1894,  saying  that  the  rates  that  they  were 
charging  before  the  raising  were  tu  be  the  rates,  and 
that  there  was  to  be  no  increase  upon  them  unless  the 
Railway  Commissioners  found  that  it  was  jnsi  and 
reasonablo.  Taking  away  legal  rights.  And  whyF 
Merely  because  tho  managers  had  said  when  before  a 
tribunal  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  they  did 
not  mean  to  exercise  tho  power. 

{Chairman.)  Kobody  disputes,  I  think,  Mr.  Balfonr 
Browne,  that  Parliament,  of  course,  can  do  that  if  it 
likes — Uiat  is  to  say,  out  down  legal  rights,  but  what 
you  are  suggesting  is  that  some  contrdling  official 
should  do  it,  as  I  understand. 

(Afr.  BaJfowr  Browne.)  No,  I  am  proposing  that  yoii 
should  recommend  this  to  be  done,  and  that  Parliament 
should  do  it  if  the  companies  ara  to  continue. 

{Chaintum.)  Very  good.  Then  I  also  understand  you 
to  suggest  that  the  arbitrator,  when  he  comes  to  con- 
sider tne  value  of  the  companies,  should  have  the  power 
of  suppjaing  that  m  bs  douc  which  Parliament  ought 
to  do. 

(Mr.  B(Jfour  Bi-ovme.)  Xf  yon  do  not  mind,  I  will 
deal  with  that  whon  I  come  to  purchase,  which  I  will 
deal  with  very  carefully. 

(Oliairman.)  Very  well. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  These  rates  of  the  water  com- 
panies have  been  reduced  before,  and,  as  I  say,  thoy 
arc  not  sacred.  First  of  all,  you  will  find  ic  is  as 
clearly  stated  as  possible  by  my  friend.  Mr.  Pope, 
under  question  396.  You  said,  "  Wait  a  minute.  That 
"  I  will  try  to  get  in  detail  in  a  moment,  because 
"it  is  important.  Is  that  admitted  that  Parliament 
"  reduced  rates  that  had  been  caostituCed  by  a  prerioiu 
ActP  {Mr.  Pope.)  With  regard  to  some  of  the  com- 
"  panics,  yes.  And  with  regard  to  all  the  companies, 
"  they  contemplate  a  reduction  of  charge  made  to  the 
"  couBumer  in  1852." 

{Mr.  Fitpe.)  AVhcro  am  I  supposed  to  be  saying  this  P 

{Mi:  Balfour  Bivmie.)  In  this  case. 
{Mr.  Pope,)  What  case  P 
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I3fr.  Bedfoiir  Bvowne^  Before  this  very  OommiBsion. 
I  am  qnotmg  fircnu  the  flndenoe.  I  do  not  woncbnr  that 
jmi  forget  it.   It  is  a  long  time  ago. 

C^Xr.  Tofe.)  Things  hare  changed  since  then — a  great 
many  things. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Brovmc)  And  there  was  a  tablo  pnt  in, 
at  the  end  of  that  day's  proceedioga,  my  Lord,  showing 
'the  rcdnctions  that  look  place.   I  am  not  upon  the 
mmoant  of  dednctioua,  of  course,  bnt  upon  the  principle. 
ZSoYT,  I  say  that  an  equalisation  of  rates  may  take  place 
— ooght  to  tako  place  by  Act  of  Parliament— and  that 
Taf  it  takes  place  it  wonld  be  to  the  serioos  detriment  of 
"these  water  companies.   In  answer  to  what  Sir  John 
Doringtou  was  good  enoaj^h  to  pat  to  me  jnst  now,  I 
Am  reminded  that  the  main  drainage  rate  is  the  same 
ail  over  liondon,  although,  of  coarse,  the  cost  of  the 
sewers  to  some  ^striots  of  the  main  drainage  must  be 
■very  much  larger  than  to  others.   Take,  for  instance, 
the  district  that  has  all  its  sewerage  pumped  down  at 
Battersea ;  that  district,  in  a  sense,  is  putting  the 
ratepayers  to  more  expense  than  a  district  where  it  is 
merely  done  by  graTitation,  and  yet  the  main  drainage 
rate  is  identical  for  every  part  of  London ;  and  tho 
idea,  I  think,  of  the  very  word  '*  community  "  (and  it 
ii*  still  one  community  and  is  not  yet  broken  up  by  the 
Government  Bill ;  it  is  still  one  community  of  London), 
and  that  word  involves  that  they  all  ought  to  bear 
the  same  burden.   I  have  instances  here  of  the  exact 
differenoes  that  were  made  in  the  rates,  bnt  1  do  not 
vaut  to  go  into  that.   I  have  shown  that  the  principle 
has  been  recognised  and  it  can  be  done  again,  but  it 
Would  be  done,  I  sa^,  to  the  very  serious  detriment  of 
these  water  companies. 

(Major-General  Bcott.)  An  equitable  rate  might  be  a 
mean  rate. 

{Mr.  Bdlfow  Brotone.)  It  is  possible. 

{Major-General  Scott.)  It  it  was  a  mean  rate  it  would 
advantage  certain  companies  to  an  eqnal  extent— to  the 
extent  to  wlddi  it  damaged  another. 

.  {Mr.  Bdlfow  Browne.)  I  am  j^fectly  certain  it  would 
not,  Mid  irill  tell  you  Why.  Take  for  instance  a  mean 
rate  between  Lambeth  and  West  Middlesex.  If  you 
inorease  the  rates  in  West  Middlesex  yon  do  no  good 
to  the  company,  because  they  have  only  to  take  the 
mtes  out  of  my  pocket  and  hand  it  back  in  the  rebate. 
No  good  at  all  to  the  company,  they  only  take  it  out 
of  my  pocket  and  hand  it  back  as  the  rebate.  Now,  I 
think  it  wonld  probably  come — I  am  going  to  say,  my 
Iiord,  that  it  will  come  in  our  hands,  too,  and  I  will 
deal  with  that — I  think  it  will  come  to  an  equal  i-ate 
throughout  the  whole  of  London,  for  water  in  every 
district,  But  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  question  of 
whether  Parliament  should  control  these  companies  in 
tha  interests  of  consumers  of  water,  and  I  tay,  yes,  and 
if  you  do  you  will  ruin  them  and  that  is  why  they 
deprecate  control  very  seriously. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  That  sort  of  control  which  we  have  not 
teard  of  before. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  They  deprecate  all  control 
except  allowing  the  water  examiner  to  have  the  right 
to  come  into  the  works. 

(3fr.  Pope.)  Unfortunately  you  see  you  have  not 
lieard  all  that  I  have  said. 

(3fr,  Balf&wr  Brovme.)  I  beg  your  pai-don,  1  heard  all 
you  said  this  morning,  but  1  did  not  think  you  were 
£oing  to  interrupt  wn&  afternoon.  Of  course  this 
equalisation  of  rates  conld,  I  think  I  shall  bo  able  to 
Bhow  yon,  be  done  as  a  consequence  of  purchase,  and 
■would  do  no  harm  to  anybody  then,  because  practically 
(and  here  I  am  getting  out  of  my  notes  because  I  will 
^eal  with  it  afterwards)  the  ratepayers  and  the  con- 
sumers are  the  same  people.  Equalise  the  consumers 
xates  and  even  lose  on  the  water  250,0001.,  you  get  it 
from  the  ratepayers,  uid  if  they  are  the  same  it  is  as 
liroad  as  it  is  long  and  it  does  not  much  matter. 

{Chairman.)  It  is  not  the  same  ratepayers  as  those. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  It  is  very  nearly,  my  Lord. 
The  only  exception  is  that  with  regard  to  the  Govem- 
mcTit,  they,  of  course,  are  not  large  consumers  of  water 
— ^luilways  and  gas  companies,  those  are  the  only 
exceptions  as  far  as  I  know.  In  every  other  case 
consumers  and  ratepayers  are  the  same,  and  get  to  be 
very  much  more  the  same  every  year,  because  people 
that  did  not  want  water  before  take  it. 

{Ohai/rman.)  What  I  mean  is  that  the  West  Middle- 
gex  consumer,  for  instano^  would  get  nothing  by  your 
i.ed]iotioiiB  of  the  water  charge  down  to  his  lenU 


{Mr,  Balfmr  BrowM^  Oertiinly. 

(Chairman.)  And  he  would  have  to  pay  the  rate  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  in  Lambeth,  New  Biver,  and  the 
lest. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  He  would,  as  every  other  rate- 
payer in  London  wonld  have  to  do,  no  doubt,  and  what 
would  bo  the  result  P  The  West  Middlesex  oonsnmer, 
the  wealthy  consumer  in  the  West  Bud*  has  been  get- 
ting the  beoefit  of  the  lowest  rates  all  these  years,  and 
there  would  be  no  great  harm  in  putting  a  little  rate 
on  him  now. 

{Oitaii-man.)  Your  poor  householder  with  a  201.  house, 
which  I  think  is  the  caso  in  one-fifth  of  the  Kent  district, 
will  have  just  the  same  thing.  He  will  get  little  or  no 
reduction  of  his  water  rate,  but  will  have  to  pay  the 
municipal  rate  to  make  good  the  loss  p 

{Mr.  Balfott/r  Browne.)  To  some  extent,  after  all,  in 
a  question  of  rates  equality  is  as  near  equity  as  you  can 
get  it.  I  think  anocher  efioctive  control  might  be 
asked  foi",  that  in  future  

{Mr.S.  W.  CrippB.)  Have  yon  done  with  the  qnestion 
of  equalisation  of  rates  at  the  present  time,  or  do  yon 
propose  to  return  to  it  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  I  propose  not  to  return  to 
it  unless  I  am  asked  to. 

{Mr.  M.  W.  Orippg.)  It  is  a  large  qnestion. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  It  is  a  very  large  question.  I 
return  to  it,  I  think,  in  this  way.  Af^rwards  I  will 
deal  with  it  as  an  incident  of  porohase  which  I  think 
it  would  come  as,  but  on  the  question  so  fu*  as  control 
itself  is  concerned,  I  have  dealt  with  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  these  compimies,  a  loss 
which  would  ruin  some  of  them. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Grippe.)  As  a  question  of  control  you 
merely  deal  with  it  as  an  incident  of  pnrchase  generally. 

{Mr,  Balfow  Browne.)  Tes.  I  say  again  it  might  be 
quite  reasonable  to  say,  *'  In  future  you  shall  nut  havo 
"  the  benefit  of  the  quinquennial  increase.  It  is  for- 
"  tuitous  in  your  case,  it  has  put  on  enormous  rates  in 
**  some  cases  that  did  not  exist  before."  That  would  be 
another  way  of  cutting  down  rates  which  rise  without 
any  action  of  tho  water  companies  at  all.  It  is  their 
unearned  increment.  Take  an  illustration.  In  the 
Chelsea  district  it  was  revalued,  of  course,  each  five 
years.  Siace  1852  it  has  increased  the  revenue  of  that 
company  by  15,0001.,  or  2  per  eent.  of  its  dividend,  all 
from  this  fortnitona  (quinquennial  valuation.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  is  qninquennial  or  not,  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  talked  about  it  not  being 
qninqueniiial  in  the  counties,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
I  see  the  Boyal  Commission  has  reported  in  favour  of 
quinquennial  valuations  all  over,  but  here  by  this 
increase,  by  what  has  been  called  unearned  increment, 
they  are  getting  this  great  benefit.  I  can  (^uite  conceive 
Parliament  saying,  "  Ton  shall  not  have  it  in  future," 
and,  cutting  it  off,  give  it  to  the  consumers  of  water. 

{Chairman.)  I  have  more  than  once  tried  to  work 
that  out  in  my  own  mind.  I  wish  you  would  help  me. 
Ton  would  say,  then.  *'  Ton  shall  go  on  receivmg  your 
"  water-rate  at  the  amount  fixed  at  the  last  valuation." 

{Mr.  Balfow  .Browns.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  Now,  ten  years  hence,  for  all  other 
porposes  the  valuation  of  that  house  will  go  up. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes. 

{Chavrman.)  The  poor  and  police  rates  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brotone.)  Tes. 

{ChMvrtnan.)  Now,  houses  built  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  alongside  and  opposite  that  house, 
wonld  also  bo  started  at  the  higher  valuations  ? 

{Mr.  Balfow  B^-owne.)  They  would  get  the  benefit  of 
those,  my  Lord. 

{CJialrvian:.)  Exactly. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  am  afraid  I  oould  not  d^jrive 
them  of  it.  I  do  not  see  how,  bnt  on  the  others  X 
can. 

[Giiairman.)  Tes,  but  would  not  yon  then  be  intro- 
ducing a  state  of  anomaly  that  would  be  more  intoler- 
able than  anything  that  exists  now  ? 

{Mr.  Salfow  Browne.)  I  agree,  my  Lord,  and  my 
my  answer  to  it  is  "  Purchase."  I  am  trying  to  show 
all  the  anomalies  if  I  can,  and  I  come  back  in  the  end 
to  say  there  are  so  many  anomalies,  th^e  are  ^o  many 
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burdens  to  be  placed  npon  ihem  thattiiere  is  bo  uisirer 
to  it  at  all  but  porohase.  That  is  tho  answer  I  want 
yon  to  gire. 

^  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  And,  at  present,  when  reralna- 
ticus      down,  the  consamer  gets  the  benefit  of  the 

rednction. . 

Cafr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Oertsinly. 

{8vr  John  Dorington.)  But  on  the  new  plan  he  would 
not.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  rate  woa  fixed  bo  that  it 
should  not  go  up  when  the  valuation  rose,  of  oonrse 
it  would  not  go  down  when  the  valuation  fell. 

(Jff*.  Bayour  BrowRe.)  That  would  be  hard  on  the 
consumer. 

{Ohairman.)  I  mppose  your  control,  which  is  of  a 
Tory  perfect  kind,  would  make  it  worth  

{Mr.  Baifowr  Broione.)  I  want,  if  I  can,  only  to  snggest 
what  is  logical,  t  do  not  think  that  could  be  done. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  do  it  in  both  ways ; 
but  I  can  quite  conceive  it.  I  find  that  the  gas  com- 
panies were  deprived  of  their  back  dividends  for  the 
very  small  privilege  of  districting.  I  find  Parliament 
continually  interfering  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers, and  I  oon  quite  conceiTe  that  this  anomaly 
of  the  quinqnonniid  re-valuation,  which  does  increase 
enormously  the  value  of  these  nndertakii^  from  time 
BO  time— if  I  am  right  in  that  Chelsea  illoatration  8  ^r 
cent,  of  their  dividoid  is  due  to  it.  I  can  quite  conceive 
it  m^ht  be  taken  from  them. 

{_8vr  Jck»  JDor<ft$4on.)  Under  purchase  it  would  be 
exactly  the  same. 

(3fr.  Salfow  Brovme.)  Under  purchase  it  would  not 
matter,  because,  of  course,  if  the  rateable  value  went 
up  we  would  get  so  much  water  rate,  and  we  would 
inobably  have  to  reduce  the  price  of  water.  I  am 
aflraid  that  a  good  many  of  my  friends  do  not  seem  to 
know — my  learned  friend,  Hr.Pember,  certainly  did  not 
know— ^in  compariiu;  a  teble  of  lb.  Ciomme's  he  spoke 
about  the  losses  matte  by  certain  of  die  Corporations) — 
that  nnder  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  large  number  of  the 
Corporations  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  profit— that 
whenever  they  have  a  profit  they  must  next  year  fix 
the  rates  so  as  to 'get  rid  of  that  profit,  and  we  would  be 
probably  in  the  same  position  that  every  penny  that  we 
turned  over  more  than  what  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  works,  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund,  would  have  to 
go  in  the  rrauction  of  the  price  of  tho  water.  Just  take 
one  illustration,  which  is  also  in  Mr.  Gomme's  evidence- 
In  1851  there  was  a  house,  2861. 10«.,  which  now  payd 
on  a  rateable  value  of  725!.  Of  course,  ou  that  house, 
without  one  stroke  upon  the  part  of  the  water  com- 
panies, without  their snpplyiuffanymorewater — because, 
presumably,  the  house  is  the  same — they  must  be 
^tting  nearly  three  times  the  water  rate.  Of  course, 
if  they  were  supplying  more  water  one  could  quite 
understand  their  asking  a  higher  rate,  but  the  anomaly 
oomes,  my  Ziord,  not  from  my  suggestion,  but  tiie 
anomaly  oomes  from  giving  the  water  company  tuing 
powers,  and  it  taxes  upon  a  rateable  value — ^which  is 
a  very  good  basis  for  Imperial  taxation  local  rates, 
but  is  not  a  good  basis  for  water  snppljr.  It  is  a  very 
difficnlt  thing  to  say  what  is  a  good  basis.  That 
would  be  got  over,  of  oonne,  entirely  if  it  were  in  the 
public  hands. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  next  matter  that  I  should  snggrat 
in  the  way  of  control  is  a  re-adjustment  of  tho  capital 
accounts  of  the  companies.  I  think  your  Lordship 
misundersiood  us  when  we  were  giving  evidence  as  to 
obsolete  capital.  I  have  never  said  l£at  on  sale  from 
them  to  ua  the  c^uestton  of  obsolete  capital  would  come 
in.  I  have  said  all  along  that  it  is  quite  possible 
now  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  so  adjust  the  capital 
accounts  as  to  reduce  the  revenues  of  those  companies. 

(l£r.  Po'pe.)  Not  tiie  revenues. 

(Kr.  BaJfom  Brovme.)  I  hare  been  consistent  all 
along ;  but  because  I  think  you  Lordship  at  one  time 
said  yon  did  not  understand  that,  I  will  jusb  read 
three  or  four  questions  that  I  put  in  re-examination  nf 
3£r.  Gomme.  It  begins  with  Question  4612.  "  On  the 
"  other  hand,  supposing  it  is  made  upon  revenue  being 
'*  actually  earned,  must  not  you  find  out  whether  that 
**  revenue  can  be  maintained,  or  notP — [A.)  I  should 
*'  say  so,  certainly.  (Q.)  And  it  is  only  maintainable 
"  revenue  that  would  be  made  the  basis  of  a  purchase 
"  under  those  circumstances  P — {A.)  Certwnly.  (Q.)  If 
"  the  revenue  conld  be  maintained  without  the  obsolete 
"  works,  any  purchase  uf  obsolete  worlu  upon  that 
**  basis  might  be  left  out  of  consideration  altogether  P 


"  —{A.)  I  think  so.  (Q.)  But  if,  as  you  say,  these 
"  companies  are  to  be  controlled,  yon  think,  in  the 
"  interests  of  the  consumers  of  water,  their  capital 
"  misht  be  written  down,  their  revenue  therefore 

recmoed,  and  the  time  come  much  sooner  when  the 
*'  consumers  might  get  the  reduced  price  of  water  P — 
"  (A.)  I  think  so."  My  Lord,  you  will  see  there  I  did 
not  put  it  on  purchase.  I  said  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  purchase,  but  merely  with  control.  A  little 
later  on  I  put  this  to  Mr.  Gomme :  "  Just  sup- 
"  pose  that  a  company  has  a  capital  of  l,OO0,O00f., 
"  suppose  you  write  off  as  obsolete  600,0001.,  reducing 
**  its  napital  to  one<half,  and  supposing  it  has  been 
'*  distributing  a  maximum  dividend  of  10  per  cant,  on 
"  the  l.OOO.Ow)!.,  now  it  can  only  distribute  10  per  cent. 
'*  upon  the  600,000/.— (.4.)  It  would,  first  of  all,  pay  its 
**  back  dividezids.  (Q.)  But  wheuevw  that  were  done, 
"  then  all  the  revenue  would  go  to  tho  redaction  of 
'*  the  price  of  water  P—UO  Tes.  (Q.)  Then,  ulnn- 
"  derstand  your  argument^  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 

was  not  upon  the  question  of  purchase,  but  upon 
"  the  question  of  control,"  and  Mr.  Gomme  said  '*  Yes." 
I  only  wanted  to  show  that  I  hare  been  consistent  all 
through.-  I  have  never  said  that  obsolete  oafntal  should 
be  written  off  in  the  case  of  purchase,  because  as  pur- 
chase would  take  place  on  revenue,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  had  aomething  that  did  not  earn  any  revenue  at 
all  would  not  afiiaot  tiiat  ravenne. 

(Mf*.  S.  W.  Crippa.)  Are  you  dear,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne,  lAiat  no  other  witness  put  that  case  about  the 

obsolete  capital  P 

{Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  I  do  not  think  so. 

{Mr.  H,  W.  Grippt.)  Ur.  Pember  treated  it  as  if 
someone  liad  said  it. 

{Mr.  BciLfour  Brovme.)  I  think  if  I  must  blame  any- 
body it  must  be  Lord  Llandaff,  who  snggested  it  to  me, 
that  I  had  put  obsolete  capital  as  to  be  constdraed  by 
the  arbitrator.  The  only  gentleman  who  has  spoken 
really  much  about  obsolete  capital  is  Mr.  Gomme,  and 
I  have  read  from  his  evidence.  Ldo  not  know  of  any 
other. 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Cripps.)  I  have  been  led  to  eui^iom  that 
that  had  been  seruusly  put  forward. 

{Mr.  Ba3fowr  BTowne)  I  did  not  put  it  seriously 
forward  at  all. 

{Sir  Chorge  Brtux.)  Why  need  we  deal  with  obsolefi 
capital  at  all  P 

{Mr.  Ba^owr  Brovme.)  Because  I  think  it  is  »  moat 
material  matter  in  control,  and  I  will  show  you  that  it 
has  been  done  before.  It  is  quite  true  some  of  the 
witnesses  say  that  thoy  did  it  voluntarily.  I  hare 
here  a  very  long  memorandum  which  I  do  not  vrwit  to 
read  to  you,  showing  that  it  waa  done  by  Parlifunent ; 
and  on  the  evidence  you  will  find  that  upon  tme 
occasion,  in  1862,  the  West  Middlesex  shares  were 
written  down  from  1001.  to  612.— all  to  the  beaefit  of 
the  consumers. 

(ilfr.  Pope.)  No,  no ;  what  dividend  were  they  paying 

thenP 

{Mr.  BcJJour  Browne.)  It  does  not  matter  what 
diridend  they  were  paying. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  If  they  were  not  paying  10  per  cent.,  it 
would  not  matter  twopence  to  them ;  out  if  they  were 
paying  10  per  cent.,  I  agree  the  surplus  wonld  go  to 

the  consumer. 

(^Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Forgive  me,  it  is  quite  obvious 
it  IS  for  the  benefit  of  tho  consumer.  If  the  lOOi.  had 
stood,  they  would  have  been  paying  10  per  cent,  on  1001., 
which  is  lOZ.  As  it  was  written  down  to  611.,  they  can 
onlv  pay  61.  on  that  which  is  a  benefit  of  U.  on  eveiy 
lOOt.  to  the  consumer.   That  is  quite  obvious. 

{Mr.  Pope.)  To  be  mitten  down  at  the  rate  per  cent. 
{Mr.  BaJfow  SnKms.)  Written  down  from  VXA.  to 

{Chairman)  Will  you  forgive  me  P  There  are  several 
pages  which  have  produced  this  cloud,  I  daresay,  of 
confusion  in  my  mind.  At  question  4169,  Mr.  Gomme 
is  asked  this :  ' '  You  have  been  speaking  about  this  pro- 
"  pcsal  to  renew  the  process  oF  revision  of  capital,  and 
"  us  I  gathered  from  some  of  the  answers  you  gave  to 
"  the  noble  Lord,  you  did  not  think  that  that  was  a 
"  matter  which  was  worth  consideration,  unless  pnr- 
"  chase  is  discarded  and  oontrol  without  pnrohase  is 
**  introduced,  but  others  of  yonr  answers  rather  seemed 
"  to  show  that  that  was  not  quite  your  view.  Whioh 
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is  it?  If  yoa  say  that  it  only  applies  to  control 
iivithout  parchase,  I  shoiild  not  ask  yoa  the  two  or 
**  i-hree  qaestions  I  want  to  ask? — (A.)  I  think  thatthe 
**  question  of  the  revision  of  the  relationship  of  capital 
*'  to  actual  works  mast  be  a  question  which  the  arbi- 
**  tmtor  will  take  into  consideration ;  but  my  evidence 
"  was  more  directed  to  the  question  of  control." 

(3fr.  Ba^our  Bixmme.)  It  was  upon  that  yon  see  that 
I  was  re-examining,  and  what  I  have  read  ia  at  a  later 
stage. 

(C/tairman,)  Well,  well,  bat  this  spectra  has  cropped 
up  two  or  three  times. 

(Mr.  S,  W.  CHpps.)  Uy  impression  was  that  he  did 
put  that  originally. 

{Ohawman.)  At  question  5333,  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
asked  :  I  want  to  oak.  you  a  question  about  what  was 
' '  stated  by  some  of  your  witnesses  as  to  what  would  take 
'*  place  before  an  arbitrator.  Do  I  understand  that 
'*  when  the  arbitrators  have  found  out  what  the  com- 
'  *  pany  was  worth,  that  is  a  going  concern,  as  you  buy 
**  it,  they  are  to  strike  ofE  from  that  scnne  sum,  because 
*'  there  are  some  obsolete  works,  or  because  of  some- 
"  xhing  that  took  place  early  in  the  history  of  the 
'*  coiTii>any,  which  is  not  available  at  the  present  time  ? 
*'  — (A.)  I  think  that  circumstances  ought  to  be  borue  in 
"  mind  by  the  arbitrator  in  assessing  the  capital  sum 
**  or  the  number  of  years'  purchase."  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinct  then  those  answers.  I  could  find  other 
passages  if  I  were  to  bunt  for  them. 

{Mr.  Salfow  Browne.)  My  Lord,  to  some  extent  that 
is  right.  Take  that  illustration  I  have  just  given. 
West  Middlesex  shares  in  1852  written  down  from  lOOZ. 
to  That  yon  will  find  at  Question  26,043.  That 
obsolete  capital  that  wasjwritten  off  then  would  bear  on 
parchase  because  they  would  only  get  an  income  equiva- 
lent to  ]0  per  cent,  upon  61!.,  while  if  the  1001.  had  not 
been  written  off  they  would  have  got  a  compensation  for 
the  interest  upon  the  1001.  To  timt  extent  it  might  bear 
on  parchase.  But  just  now,  when  we  are  asking  you  to 
give  OS  parchase,  I  propose  to  ask  in  tbo  ordii^ry  wa^ 
to  buy  upon  revenue,  and  that  was  why  I  put  this 
question  to  Mr.  Gomme.  'Saw  revenue  most  be  earned 
by  works  that  ue  not  obsolete.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  company  has  something  tihat  is  obsolete  besides 
does  not  take  away  from  the  revenue.   I  am  going  to 

get  something  that  ia  obsolete  as  well  as  tho  revenue 
anded  over  to  me.   Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  bears 
on  this. 

{Ohawman.)  I  understood  from  those  answers  that 
the  process  that  the  arbitrator  was  to  go  through  was 
ihis:  cwpital  receiving  dividend  at  this  mouient 
1,000,0002.,  500,0001.  of  that  obsolete;  those  500,0002. 
ought  not  to  receive  dividmids,  the  dividends  th^ 
have  been  receiving  in  the  past  ou^ht  to  be  attributed 
to  the  500,0001.  that  is  alive,  and  vaxX  is  not  o!»olete. 
Consequently  you  have  hsid  your  10  per  oent.,  or 
ought  to  have  had  it  long  ago,  and  yon  have  discharged 
your  back  dividends  long  ago,  and  now  c(mi^8  the 
time  when  yoa  can  (daim  nothing  more  for  prospective 
income. 

{Mr.  Balfuw  Browne.)  I  did  not  understand  it  that 
way  at  all,  and  did  not  put  it  before  you  in  that  way. 


{Ohairmhn.)  Then  I  ceixso  to  understand  anything. 
If  it  did  not  mean  that,  what  was  it  ? 


Mr. 
Batfour 
Broume. 


{Mr.  H.  W.  Oripp8.)  If  you  regard  the  future  entirely, 
then  I  suppose  it  becomes  immaterial,  but  if  y°^"f®  22Mar.'»9. 
really  going  to  adopt  another  plan,  ami  put  forward 
how  much  it  has  cost  you  at  the  beginning  then  it  is 
material. 

{Mr.  Ba\four  Browne.)  Tes,  but  bo'  far  as  my 
experience  ^oes  I  do  not  think  the  latter  of  those 
suggestions  is  the  one  on  which  ordinary  arbitrators 
proceed. 

(Iff.  S.  W.  Cripps.)  I  do  not  think  so  myself. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Ton  must  look  at  the  income 
they  have  got,  yon  mijst  look  and  see  how  that  income 
is  secured.  Tou  must  then  multiply  that  by  a  certain 
number  of  years*  pundiase,  the  number  depending  upon 
the  security  ;  and  in  l^at  calculation,  so  far  as  I  see, 
obsolete  capital  does  not  come  in. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  I  put  forward  once  the  illustration 
of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway.  The 
value  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  what  it  could 
earn  now,  and  what  it  can  earn  in  the  future.  But  if 
yon  went  haok  to  the  beginning  you  would  find  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  wasted  by  the  engineer 
who  put  down  the  broad  gauge,  and  they  had  to  take 
it  up  again.  Theiefore,  if  you  are  going  to  that 
to  find  the  valne,  obsolete  capital  would  be  very 
important. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  the  basis  that  we  shonld  propose  to 
purchase  on.   That  would  be  rather  hard. 

{Majm-- General  Scott.)  Why  should  you  go  into  that 
in  the  case  of  control  ? 

{Mr.  Balfour  Broione.)  Because  then,  I  think,  it  is 
another  method  of  reducing  the  rates,  tind  the  whole 
object,  of  course,  of  the  consumer — aud  it  is  in  his 
interests  this  inquiry  has  taken  place — is  to  have  his 
water  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  if  we  coald  say  now 
this  company  is  here,  with  a  capital  of  100.000/. — it  bos 
not  got  a  capital  of  lOO.OOOi. — instead  of  doing  what 
an  ordinary  commercial  company  would  have  done — 
laid  away  a  depreciation  fund,  which  would  have  kept 
all  its  works  up  to  the  value  of  100,000/.,  it  has 
Bqnandered  it;  it  has  allowed  it  to  lapse,  and  it  is  only 
worth  SO.OOOL  to-day— I  think  Parliament  might  say, 
"  There  is  to  be  a  structural  valuation  of  those  works  ; 
'*  we  will  fix  the  capital  on  that,  and  they  shall  only 
*'  divide  dividends  on  that,"  that  is  what  was  done 
inl862P 

{Major-Chrural  8eoU.)  Would  you  get  water  com- 
panies to  go  into  business  on  those  terms  P 

{Mr,  Balfov/e  Broume)  They  are  in  it.    This  is  a 
control  of  existing  companies. 

{Chairma/n.)  Control,  in  your  sense,  amounts  to  a 
complete  turning  toi«iy-turvy  of  the  whole  position 
of  the  water  companies  as  to  rates,  as  to  shwes, 
as  to  capital,  and  to  almost  every  point  in  their 
existence. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Srwme.)  Aud  without  it  there  is  no 
control. 

{Gkawtmn.)  "Very  well. 


[Adjonrned  till  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.] 
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Hek&t  Wiluam  Gmprs,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
BoBEfiT  Levis,  Esq. 

Oecil  Owbk,  Esq..  Seerotary. 


Mr.  Balfour  Browm,  Q.G.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  appeared.aB  Coansal  for  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Pope,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Claude  Btiggallay,  Q.O..  appeared  aa  Coonsel  for  the  Neir  Birer  and  Soathwu>Ii  and 

Vauxhall  Water  Oompanies. 
Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lewifi  Goward,  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Kent  Watorvrorks  Company. 
Mr.  Femh^,  Q.C.,  appeared  aa  Conusel  for  the  Lambeth,  East  London,  Q-rand  Jnnction,  and  West  Middleser 

Waterworks  Companies. 
Sir  Jolm  Leese,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  aa  Counsel  for  the  Kent  County  Coanoil. 
Mr.  Biclcards  appeared  ae  Counsel  for  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company. 
Lord  Bobart  Oecil  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Sir  Richard  Nicholeon  appeared  for  tho  County  Coancil  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  O.  Prior  Qoldney  (Remembrancer)  appeared  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.  Balfoob  Beowne,  Q.C,  called  to  further  address  the  Commission. 


One  obserration  fell  from  Sir  John  Dorington. 
yesterday,  upon  whioh  I  want  to  say  ]'ast  one  word.  I 
had  been  speaking  of  the  unearned  increment  given  to 
the  companies  in  consequence  of  the  quinquennial 
Taluation,  and  Sir  John  Dorington,  after  I  used  some 
argument*  said,  *'  iTnder  pnrohase  it  would  be  exactly 
"  the  same."  I  said  under  purchase  it  would  not 
matter.  Just  let  me  make  it  clear  why  it  does  not 
matter  under  purchase,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  I  hare  got  a  concrete  illnstration. 
Supposing  the  rateaUe  Talne  of  London  is  one  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  take  a  parish,  it  does  not  matter — 
and  that  5s.  has  to  be  raised  for  county  purposes  or 
police  rate.  That  would  be  a  rate  of  250,000}.  on  the 
million  rateable  value. 

Now,  supposing  there  is  a  quinquennial  valuation, 
and  the  rateable  value  is  doubled,  that  is  to  say  it 
becomes  two  millions,  5».  has  still  to  be  raised  on  the 
million,  but  it  is  only  28.  6d,  now  on  the  two  millions, 
becauise,  of  course,  the  rutes  do  not  go  up.  You  have 
to  reduce  the  rate,  having  always  to  raise  the  same 
amount.  Kow,  just  suppose  that  in  that  town,  with 
its  million  rateable  valne,  the  water  company  was 
getting  40,0001.  a  year.  Suppose  I  double  the  rateable 
vidue,  then  the  water  company  gets  80,O0OL  That  is 
the  dit£u«ncd  between  the  company's  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  quinquennial,  and  the  ratepayers  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  qninquennial. 

Now,  my  Lord,  that  practici^y  is  all  I  want  to  say 
upon  the  various  subjects  of  control.  Let  mo  sum 
them  up,  just  mentioning  them.  First,  I  sa;^  that 
competition  mav  be  made  effective  as  it  exists  in  the 
case  of  electric  lighting,  as  it  is  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
telephones.  I  say  you  may  compel  the  companies  to 
go  to  new  sources  of  supply.  Tou  may  compel  them 
to  make  further  and  better  provision  for  nitration, 
storage,  and  things  that  will  improve  the  water  supply 
of  London.  Tou  may  make  them  lay  their  pipes  deeper 
in  the  ground,  so  as  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  frost- 
You  may  make  payments  depend  upon  supply.  Yon 
may  compel  the  companies  to  prevent  waste.  You  may 
equalise  the  rates  throughout  the  whole  of  London. 
You  may  deprive  the  companies  of  the  benefit  of  the 
quinqnennial.  You  may  re-adjust  their  capital  in  the 
way  I  suggested,  and  you  may,  lastly,  limit  the  back 
dividends  which  the  companies  are  entitled  just  now 
to  make  up. 

That  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  gas  com- 
panies of  London  for  their  back  dividends  were  limited 
to  six  years,  and  it  might  be  done  in  the  onse  of 


the  water  companies.  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  these 
are  the  controls  that  would  bo  effective.  I  de- 
precate any  rose  water  control  such  as  has  been 
suggested  here.  It  will  not  do.  I  do  not  want  to  use 
any  strong  language  about  tho  companies,  but  I  was 
eng^ed  four  years  ago  on  the  inquiry  that  took  place 
as  to  the  famine  in  East  London,  and  if  your  Iiord^hip 
could  have  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  tlicre, 
I  think  you  would  have  come  to  the  condusioii  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  for  inquiry  about  finance,  but  that  it 
was  a  matter  for  immediate  action.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  infinite  patience  of  the  poor  of  that  district, 
something  would  have  been  doue  by  Parliament  loi^ 
ago.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  use  hnirsh  language, 
but  the  condition  of  East  London  at  that  time  in  the 
hot  weather  when  the  people  were  suffering  from  want 
of  water  was  a  disgrace  to  the  company,  and  yet,  my 
Lord,  what  has  happened  ?  That  was  four  years  ago. 
A  public  inquiry  was  held  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  What 
has  happened  P  Nothing,  except  another  famine. 
Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  say  something  muat  be  done 
Tiow.  Control  such  as  I  have  been  suggesting  would 
do  a  great  deal,  but  it  will  ruin  the  companies,  and 
1  cannot  ask  that.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Parliament  is  going  to  ruin  the  companies.  Parlia- 
ment  is  going  to  make  the  companies  do  their  duty, 
and  if  they  cannot,  it  will  take  these  undertakings  out 
of  their  bonds  and  put  them  into  the  bands  that  oan 
do  this  groat  aud  important  public  duty,  and  that  is 
why  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  purchase. 

Now  that  leads  me  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
inquiry,  and  with  your  permission  X  will  consider 
purchase  having  regard  to  financial  considerations 
and  .presant  and  future  requirements.  The  alternative 
to  control,  I  say,  is  to  put  these  works  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  to  be  managed  for  the  people,  but,  I  say,  do 
it  on  fair  terms,  and  I  will  show  you  that  we  propose 
fair  terms. 

With  regard  to  purchase,  my  Lord,  it  seoms  rather 
late  in  the  day  really  to  be  inquiring  about  it.  Here  is  a 
town,  London,  tho  greatest  town  in  the  univorae.  Here 
is  its  municipal  body,  the  County  Council,  askin^r 
leave  to  have  the  waterworks  in  its  own  handii,  and 
we  are  inquiring  whether  it  should  have  them  on 
financial  eontidemtione.  I  think  it  is  too  late.  We  were 
dealiujg  only  two  days  ago  in  the  House  of  Lorda  with 
the  Airdrie  and  Ooatbridge  Water  Company's  BUI,  and 
it  waa  stated  thm,  and  I  believe  it  was  admitted,  tiiat 
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Uiat  was  the  last  comp&ny  exiating  Bnpplyioff  water 
in  Sootland.  In  every  other  case  throughonti  the  whole 
of  Scotland  the  znnnicipality  iias  got  posaeBsiou  of  the 
waterworks,  and  is  aappljing  water.  Is  that  good 
policy  or  bad  P  Are  70a  going  to  condemn  what 
Farliament  has  done,  hj  a  report  now.a-da;B,  sayiag. 
No,  it  should  not  be  in  municipal  hands.  Are  yoa 
going  to  say  br  yoor  report  that  London  is  tHc  only 
plnoe  that  shonld  not  have  its  water  supply  P  Are  yon 
goiuff  to  say  it  would  be  financially  bad  that  London 
RfaouTd  hare  it  P  Why  is  it  finanoially  bad  in  the  case  of 
London  if  it  is  finaucially  good  in  the  case  of  every 
other  place  in  England  P  There  are  only  four  great 
companies  existing  so  far  as  I  know  to-day  in 
England. 

{Mr.S.  W.  O^-vpps.)  May  I  ask  yon  a  question  on' 
that  point  P 

(Mr.  Sal/ow  Browne.)  Yes,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able 
to  answer  it. 

{Mr,  H.  W.  Oripps.)  Where  do  yon  ^t  the  fact  from, 
gapposing  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  Scotland  every  single 
supply  of  water  now  is  in  the  hands  of  a  municipality. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Brovme.)  I  will  tell  you  where.  It  was 
only  two  days  ago  we  had  a  Bill  for  the  Airdrie  and 
Coatbridge  Company  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was 
stated  on  both  ptdes  and  admitted  on  both  sidw  tiiat 
that  was  the  last  company  eTiating  in  Scotland. 

(3fr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  We  hare  not  had  it  as  a  matter 
of  oTidence  before  ua. 

(3fr.  Balfour  Broume.)  No,  that  is  bo.  I  am  stating 
it  on  my  own  ancbority,  because  it  is  n  recent  instauoe. 

It  was  stated,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  arose, 
becaoso  in  the  course  of  the  inqniry  the  Corporations 
of  Airdrie  and  Coatlmdge  asked  to  have  a  purchase 
clause  inserted  in  the  Bill,  and  they  said  this  is  the 
only  existing  company  in  Scotland. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  I  daresay  it  would  be  correct, 
but  it  may  not  bo  correct. 

(Mr.  Ba^our  Browne.)  It  toiay  not.  Then  yon  may 
tako  it  sabject  to  that.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  was 
not  denied,  and  it  was  stated  before  Lord  Cairns* 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  two  days  ago.  But 
we  know  about  England.  Take  the  great  towns, 
Liverpool,  liancfaester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Leicester—almost  all  the  great  towns  are  the  owners 
of  their  water  works.  Has  Parliament  been  foolish — 
lutt  Farliament  been  wrong  in  passing  over  the 
works  into  their  hands  P  I  say  No.  Tke  only  three 
great  towns  that  I  know  of  that  have  nut  got  the  water 
works  are  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  where  there  .is  a 
t»mpany  supplying,  Bristol  where  there  is  a  company 
supplying,  and  Portsmouth.  Those  are  the  three 
great  towns  that  are  still  supplied  with  water  by 
companies,  and  if  it  was  wise  in  the  case  of  those 
great  towns  I  have  mentioned,  why  is  it  not  wise  in  the 
case  of  London  P  But  again.  I  say  I  think  it  is  too 
late,  because  it  has  over  and  over  again  been  declared 
in  the  case  of  London  that  it  is  the  right  thing  as  I 
shall  show  yon.  I  only  want  to  refer  for  an  instant 
to  a  pnblic  statute  which  clothes  all  local  authorities, 
not  only  with  the  right,  but  with  the  dnt^,  to  supply 
water.  Section  51  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  says 
liiat  every  local  authority  may  supply  water  to  its 
district  and  for  that  purpose  may  construct  works, 
may  hire  works,  or  may  buy  water.  That  is  the  policy 
of  Parliament,  that  local  authorities  shonld  have  the 
power  of  supplying  water.  Section  52  says  where 
there  is  a  oon^ny  authorised  by  Parliament  to  supply, 
and  while  it  is  able  and  willing  to  supply  water 
properly  and  in  suffloient  qnantity,  the  local  authority 
shall  not  compete,  and  whenever  a  company  fails  to 
supply  water  proper  and  snffioient,  if  that  is  declared 
and  found  by  an  arbitrator,  the  local  authority  is  entitled 
to  compete.  My  Lord,  again  on  one  of  my  learned 
friend's  Mr.  Littler's  arguments,  it  has  been  decided 
that  every  local  authority  may  supply  itself  with  water 
for  its  own  pnblic  purposes,  rhat  is  to  say,  for  fountains, 
watering  streets,  and  public  baths,  whether  there  is  a 
company  there  or  not.  That  has  been  decided.  There- 
fore, to  that  extent  competition  is  recognised,  and 
to  tiiat  extent  the  public  duty  to  supply  water  for 
public  purposes  is  reco^ised.  But  I  say  it  has  been 
recognised  not  only  with  regard  to  England  generally 
in  the  Public  Acts — ^not  only  in  a  hundred  Private 
Acts,  but  it  has  been  recognised  by  Parliament  with 
regard  to  London.  The  Public  Health  Act  1S75  of 
course,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  does  not  apply  to 
Ijondon.  liondon  is  exprenly  excluded,  but  it  applies 
to  all  other  parts  of  England,  and  I  want  to  show  that 


the  same  principles  should  apply  to  London  by  referring  Mr. 
to  certaiu  Boports.   HyLord,  yon  know  it  has  been-  Sal/ottr 
referred  to  here  that  in  1852  Govranment  brought  in  a  Broume. 
Bill  which  gave  power  fii-at  to  the  companies  to 
ama^mate,  and  then  gave  power  to  purchase  that  S3Mar.'99, 
amalgamated  concern  upon  spenial  terms,  the  word  ■■ 
being  "just" — just  terms.   Apparently, then,  so  long 
agoas  1852  there  was  some  that  idea  the  water  supply  of 
Xiondon  should  be  iu  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  agam  the 
Government  of  1880  said  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  Go  and  make 
"  terms  with  the  companies  nod  we  will  buy  them." 
Is  that  contrary  to  pnbUc  policy  P 

{Mr.  B.  TT.  Cripp$.)  Not  the  Government,  but  Lord 
Cross. 

(Mr.  Bayimr  Browne.)  He  was  the  Home  Secretary 
at  that  time,  but  the  Government  did  it.  Of  course  it 
was  a  Government  measnre. 

(Mr.  E.  W.  Ci-ippn.)  I  do  not  know  that. 

(Mr,  Ba^our  Brotene.)  Yes,  I  think  bo. 

(Mr  H.  W.  Cri^B.)  Lord  Cross  was  the  active  party. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  Yes,  of  course  he  was,  and  it 
was  always  called  Lord  Gross's  Bill  bnt  it  was  the  Gov- 
ernment that  did  it,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  carry 
out  the  agreranent  that  had  been  proyisionidly  made 
between  the  companies  and  Mr.  Smith.  It  was  a 
Govemmeot  Bill  introduced  by  them.  But  surely 
under  those  circumstances  it  cannoli  be  contrary  go 
public  policy  that  the  works  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  Is  itP  My  leitmed  friend  Mr.  Fember 
the  other  day  paid  I  have  no  doubt  a  very  well  merited 
compliment  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  which  will  please 
him  in  his  retirement  in  Borne,  but  it  was  not  Sir 
William  Harcourt  that  did  this ;  it  was  a  very  strong 
Committee  that  reported,  let  me  tell  you  who  were  npou 
Sir  William  Harcoort's  Committee;  this  was  the  Com- 
mittee (after  the  Government  had  fallen)  to  which  was 
referred  the  question,  were  the  ogreements  made  by  the 
last  Government  so  provident  thatthuy  should  be  carried 
out.  I  see  this  is  uie  Government  Bill  of  1880.  It  was 
backed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Gross  and  Mr.  Sclater  Booth. 
The  Committee  consisted  of  Sir  William  Hsownrt,  Sir 
James,  McGaxel-Hogg,  Mr.  Ohamberl^,  Sir  Richard 
Gross,  Mr.  Alderman  lAwrence,  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Firth, 
Sir  Gabriel  Goldney  (the  fisther  of  the  present  Bemem- 
brancer),  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Thorold  Bogers, 
Mr.  Sclater  Booth,  Mr.  John  Holms,  Mr.  Pemberton, 
Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,  Mr.  Hubbard  and 
Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  an  exceeding  strong  com- 
mittee. And  what  did  they  report?  What  first  vras 
the  reference  P  The  reference  to  the  Committee  was, 
"  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of 
"  acquiring  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  the 
*'  nndertakmgs  of  the  existing  Metropolitan  water 
"  companies,  and  also  to  exammo  and  report  whether 
"  certain  agreements,  or  any  of  them,  already  entered 
"  into  provisionally  for  the  purchase  of  these  com- 
"  panies  would  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  such  an 
"  acquisition,  and,  further  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
"  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  water 
"  companies  to  levy  water  rates  and  rents,  and  how 
"  fur  it  mi^  be  desirable  to  modify  the  same  " — a  very 
latge  reference — so  for  as  I  see,  even  lar^r  than  the 
reference  to  this  Commission.  Now  what  is  the  report  P 
"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
"  Metropolis  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
**  some  public  body,  which  shall  represent  the  interests 
"  and  command  the.  confidence  of  the  water  consume  " 
— a  public  body.  "That,  under  such  management  a 
"  greater  efficiency,  economy,  and  equality  or  charge  " 
— pointing  exactly  to  what  we  are  pointing  now,  equality 
of  charge — ■"  than  that  which  at  present  exists  might 
"  be  secured,  the  defects  in  the  present  provision  for 
"  the  extinction  of  fire  might  be  remedied,  and  better 
"  provision  might  be  made  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
"  munity.  That  in  order  to  effect  the  above-mentioned 
'*  objects,  a  water  authority  for  the  Metropolis  should 
"  be  created " — at  this  time  there  was  no  county 
council,  as  you  know—*'  with  statutory  powers,  which 
**  will  enable  such  body  to  acquire  and  utilise,  so  far 
"  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  existing  sources  of 
"  supply,  and  to  have  recourse  to  such  other  sources 
*'  of  supply  as,  upon  investinition,  majr  prove  to  be 
"  available  and  desirable."  Then  this  is  important: 
"  That  iu  the  absence  of  any  single  municipal  body  to 
"  which  these  fanctions  could  be  committed,  a  wat^ 
"  authority  of  a  represeniative  character  should  bo 
"  constituted,  and  that  a  Bill  having  that  object  be 
"  introduced  at  an  early  date  by  Her  M^es^'s 
"  Gttrernment.**  Then  it  goes  op  ^er  down,  "Thais 
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Afr.      "  for  certain  pnrpoaea,     leaat,  it  wtmld  be  desirable 
Balfntr    **  to  acquire  the  nndertakings  of  the  existing  companies, 
Browne.     '*  if  the  same  conld  be  obtained  upon  fair  and  reason- 
—      '*  able  terms."   Then  towards  the  end  of  this  Eeporfc 
28  Mar/fl9.  it  says :  "  Bnt  your  Committee  wonld  observe  that  the 
'  "  total  cost  of  the  existing  water  supply  to  the  Metro- 

"  polia  has  not  ranch  exceeded  12  millions,  a  conaider- 
"  able  portion  of  which  sum  may  be  attributed  to 
"  works  which  have  become  useless  or  hare  been  re- 
"  duplicated.  And  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
"  water  authority  when  constituted  carefully  to  oon- 
"  sider  with  the  professional  assistance  which  will  be 
"  at  their  disposal,  whether  a  new  and  better  supply 
"  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  cost  greatly  less  thau  the 
*'  sum  whioh  would  have  had  to  be  paid,  under  the 
agreements  for  the  existing  supply.  In  the  consti* 
"  tntion  of  the  water  anthoritT'  your  Oommittee  would - 
"  recommend  that  that  body  should  be  entrusted  irith 
"  the  lara^t  discretion  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing 
"  with  the  mter  supply  of  the  Uetropolis.  Tarioas 
*'  courses  might  be  adopted.  It  would  be  possible  to 
"  proceed  regulation  of  the  powers  of  the  existing 
"  companies,  ae  in  the  case  of  the  gas  supply ;  or  by 
*'  the  introduction  of  an  independent  water  supply,  or 
*'  by  thepnrchase  oftbeexistiiigundertakuigB."  Q^ee 
things  arc  pointed  at  there ;  first, regnlation  or  control 
such  as  I  have  been  suggesting ;  second,  competition 
by  a  new  supply ;  or,  third,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
existing  undertakings.  "  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
'*  water  authority  maturely  to  examine  whioh  of  these 
"  schemes,  separately  or  in  combination,  would  be 
"  most  advantageous  to  the  public.  In  order  to  give 
*'  effect  to  any  of  them,  further  statutory  authority 
*'  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the  judgment  of  Par- 
'*  liament  on  any  scheme  adopted  by  the  water 
"  authority  would  be  finally  reaerved." 

Hy  Lord:  that  is  an  authority  for  saying  that  a 
Oommittee  of  Farliamoit,  so  lon^  ago  aa  1881,  said  that 
these  works  Hhonld  be  in  pnblio  hands.  That  u  an 
anthoritr  also  for  saying  that  you  may  proceed  either 
by  purchase,  by  regulation,  or  competition.  The 
introduction  of  a  second  source  of  supply  was  specially 
referred  to,  bnt  I  think,  with  great  respect  to  the 
Oommittee,  and  that  was  a  very  powerful  Committee, 
that  that  would  be  improper.  I  think  that  would  be 
confiscating  the  property,  mjnring  the  property  of  the 
water  companies,  and  I  do  not  propose  it,  and  the 
London  County  Council  do  not  propose  it.  Our  remedy 
for  the  whole  is  what  this  Committee  reoommended  as 
one  of  the  possible  conrses,  purchase,  and,  as  I  shall 
show  you,  purchase  on  fair  terms. 

The  next  matter,  my  Lord,  that  I  want  to  refer  to  is 
the  report  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  Committee. 
That  was  a  Committee  to  whioh  two  Bills  were  referred, 
the  Loudon  Water  Commission  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Gorporatiou  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  a  Oom- 
mistfion  to  \mj  the  works  of  we  water  companies,  and 
another,  a  Bin  promoted  by  t^e  vestries  for  the  very 
same  purpose.  Here  you  have  every  anthority  in 
London  of  the  same  mind,  that  these  works  should  be 
purchased — ^tAiO'  Corporation,  the  County  Council,  and 
the  vestries.  What  did  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's 
Committee' report  ?  '*  Tour  Committee  have  proceeded 
"  upon  the  assumption  that,  in  the  opinion  of'  Farlia- 
**  ment,  it  is  desu^ble  to  establish  a  single  public 
'*  representatiTe  water  anthority  for  the  Metropolis." 
So  loDg  ago  as  that,  there  they  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption  that  Parliament  has  made  up  its  mind,  and 
yet  here  we  are  at  this  time  of  day  inquiring,  nob  as 
to  the  expediency  generally,  bnt  as  to  the  iinancial 
questions.  I  think  it  is  too  late  to  inquire  about 
finance,  that  is  what  I  think.  Now,  here  is  what  the 
next  paragraph  in  the  Report  says — of  course,  I  am 
before  this  tribunal,  and  I  want  to  treat  you  with  great 
respect — it  did  not  make  itself,  it  was  made  hj  the 
{government;  bat  I  blame  Government  for  in- 
quiring into  finance  at  this  late  period  of  the  day.  It 
ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before.  I  will  show,  aa 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  yon,  that  financially  there 
would  be  a  great  benoBt ;  but  that  is  a  small  question, 
as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  large 
questions  dealt  with  by  these  Committees.  This  is  the 
report  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  Committee 
continued,  *' The  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by 
'  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1869  reported '  that  the 
•  '  future  control  of  the  water  supply  should  be 
'  *  entnibted  to  a  responsible  public  body  with  powers 
'  '  cnnlerrod  on  them  for  purchase  and  extension  of 
'  '  existing  works,  and  for  lovying  certain  rates 
'  '  referred  co.''  They  stnrt  with  that  supposition  that 
everybody  is  of  one  mind,  and  they  quote  from  the  old 


Report  of  the  Dnke  of  Richmond's  Commission  iii'1809. 
Then  they  go  on,  "And  the  Select  Oommittee,  of  which 
*'  Sir  yf.  y.  Haroourt  was  Chairman,  and  which 
"  examined  into  the  provisional  agreements  for  pnr- 
"  chase  contained  in  the  Government  Bill  of  1880 
"  reported  that  it  is  expedient" — ^then  they  qnoto 
what  I  have  already  read  to  your  Lordship — "  ^inoe 
these  reports  " — this  goes  on — "  much  valuable  expe- 
"  rience  has  been  gained  of  the  growth  of  popnlation, 
'*  and  of  the  undertakings  of  the  water  oompanies,  and 
"  the  demands  upon  them.  Parliament  also,  since 
"  1886,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  enforcing  more 
"  stringent  provisions  in  case  of  the  issne  of  any 
**  fresh  capital.  An  impwtant  inquiry  into  the  whole 
"  matter,  too,  has  recently  been  held  by  the  Oorpora- 
'.'  tion  of  the  City  of  London,  and  it  is  evident  that 
"  there  is  much  fresh  light  for  the  consideration  of  the 
"  question  from  every  point  of  view.  Yonr  Committee 
"  therefore  consider  it  to  be  most  desirable  that  tha 
*'  problem  should  be  carefhlly  and  deliberately  exa- 
**  mined  1^  the  newly-constituted  mnnicipal  antnoritiy, 
**  1^  London  Oonnty  Council,  in  the  interests  of  the 
*'  water  consumers  of  the  Metropolis,  .  .  .  Tour 
"  Committee  recommend : — (i.)  that  powers  should  be 

granted  to  the  London  County  Council  to  expend 
"  such  further  sums  as  may  be  reasonably  neoesaary 

in  order  that  they  may  examine  thorooghly  for 
"  themselves  as  the  responsible  municipal  authority 
"  of  London  the  whole  position  of  the  metropolit^ 
"  water  supply,  and  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
"  policy  which,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  it 
**  is  desirable  to  adopt,  (ii.)  That  if  they  should  so 
"  resolve  they  should  have  power  to  promote  a  Bill 
*'  or  Bills  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  consti- 
"  tuting  themselves  the  responsible  water  authority." 
This  is  the  recommendation  of  a  Gommittoc  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  wo  should  have  the  power 
to  promote  Bills  in  Parliament  for  this  very  purpose, 
(utdon  that  report  Parliament  passed  an  Act  clothing 
Ihe  London  'County  Council  first  with  powers  to 
spend  money  for  these  inqoiries,  and  second  to  pro- 
mote Bills  in  Parliament  for  the  very  purpose  that 
Sir  ICattbew  White  Ridley  reported  on,  and  here 
wo  are  inquiring  still.  It  was  reported  that  they 
should  have  power  to  "  constitute  themselves  a  respon- 
"  sible  water  anthority  for  London  acting  through  a 
"  Statutory  committee  appointed  either  wholly  by 

themselves,  or  partly  in  conjunction  with  the  Cor- 
"  poration  of  the  City  of  London,  as  suggested  to 
"  yonr  Committee  on  behalf  of  both  bodies,  &iu:h 
**  stetutory  committee  to  comprise  a  certain  number 
"  of  members  possessing  special  knowledge  and  quali- 
"  fioations,  not  necessarily  members  of  the  body  or 
'*  bodies  appointing,  (iii.)  That  the  London  County 
"  Gounoil,  if  constituted  the  water  authority,  should 
"  be  required  to  purchase,  either  alone  or  in  oonjonc- 
**  tion  with  such  of  the  authorities  of  the  outside 
"  areas  as  may  be  arranged,  the  undertakingB  of  the 
"  eight  water  oompanies  (except  possibly  oertain  lunda 
"  of  the  ^ew  River  Company)  by  agreement,  or, 
"  failing  a^eement,  by  arbitration  within  a  fixed 
'*  period."  Therefore  I  tell  you,  my  Lord,  I  think 
that  with  all  these  thii^s  before  you,  you  would  hesitate 
to  say,  unless  upon  veiy  strong  ground  indeed,  that 

gurohase  is  not  the  ri^t  course,  and  that  l^e  London 
bounty  Oouncil  are  not  the  rig^t  body  to  purchase. 

{ISajw-Qm&i-aX  ScotL)  Bid  not '  that  committee  at  the 
end  suggest  an  inquiry  as  to  control  P 

{Jlfr.  Balfow  Browne.)  No,  I  think  not. 

{Kajor-Qmeral  Beott.)  Did  not  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridleys  Committee  P 

{Mr.  Bcdfow  Browne.)  No.  Sir  William  Harooort's 
Committee  bad  suggested  that  t^e  constituted  anthority 
might  either  proceed  by  regolaition  or  by  competition 
or  oy  purchase,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
about  control. 

(MajM-'Oene^'al  Scott.)  I  was  very  strongly  under 
the  impression  that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  Com- 
mittue  suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  control 
at  the  end  of  their  Report. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  think  not,  but  I  will  read 
it.  This  is  what  Mr.  fl.  L.  Oripps  directs  my  atten- 
tion to: — "In  the  event  of  the  undertakings  of  the 
"  companies  not  being  acquired  by  purchase,  the  Com- 

mittec  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  Ptirlia- 
"  raentary  Inquiry  before  whioh  the  intertjsts  of  the 
"  wbulo  u£  the  consumers  witliiu  ihc  urea  of  the 
"  present  metropolitan   water  supply  ought  to  he 
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"  represented,  into  the  atatatory  powers  and  obli- 
"  gations  of  the  water  cocapanies,  and  the  oontrol 
"  which  is  now  exercised  by  public  departments  " — 
X  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  remember  that — "  Euid 
"  the  metropolitan  and  other  authorities  over  them. 
"  In  the  appendix  to  the  minntes  of  evidence  will  be 
"  found  a  memorandum  setting  out  the  existing 
"  conditions."  That,  as  you  see,  is  a  seooud  string 
to  the  bow.  It  is  in  the  eront  of  there  not  being 
purchase,  bnt  purchase  is  the  first  word  in  that, 
and  Ton  will  remember  first  of  all  they  said  that  wa 
shoald  be  olothed  with  the  power  of  parahase  and 
required  to  parahase  the  oompanies.  Bnt  suppoains 
that  the  Londcm  County  Ooonoil  had  said,  no>  we  wiU 
not  purcfaaae,  then,  as  I  understuid  it,  tliere  was  to  be 
this  inquiry  into  the  powers  of  the  oompanies,  and, 
possibly,  eventuating  in  control. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  Ci-ippB.)  1  do  not  quite  understand  how 
that  is  consistent  with  the  word  "  required.*' 

(Mr,  Salfottr  Brovme.)  Neither  do  I.  I  think  tho  re- 
quirement probably  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  to  purchase  one  company  alone,  althongh  it 
does  say  this — and  X  will  read  it  again. 

{Mr.  B.  W.  Or£p]M.)  It  is  "  required  to  pnrohase." 

(Kr.  Salfow  Browne.)  I  thinli  that  was  so.  The  two 
Buls  tfiat  that  Oommittee  were  considering  were  op- 
tional Bills,  giving  the  power  to  purchase  or  not  to 
pnrchaae,  and  I  think  what  Sir  Matthew  White  Bidley's 
Committee  said  was  that  it  should  be  required  inst^wi 
of  making  it  optional,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  that,  to  say  afterwards  that  if  purchase 
does  not  take  place,  there  should  be  coutrol. 

Kow,  my  Lord,  I  pass  from  that,  having  read  all 
that  I  think  is  important  in  Sir  Matthew  White 
Bidley's  Committee's  Beport. 

Then  I  come  to  the  Gommittoo  tliat  sat  upon  our  two 
parchfue  Bills,  Uie  Gouutv  Council's  purchase  Bills,  and 
you  will  remember  that  tne  chairman  in  the  middle  of 
my  speech — I  forget  when  it  wae,  but  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  my  speech  in  opening  the  Bill — said,  "we 
"  cannot  sit  much  longer  to-day ;  X  think  it  would  be 
"  very  convenient  if  yon  were  to  open  this  new  part 
"  of  your  case  when  we  re-assemble  to-morrow,*'  and 
then  he  says,  "  I  may  say,  for  yonr  oonvenieuoe,  that 
"  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  thoy  wonld  foUpw 
**  the  first  paragraph  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Bidl^'s 
"  Beport,  and  will  ^oceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
**  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament  it  is  desirable  to  esta- 
*'  blisb  a  single  public  representativa  water  authority 
'*  for  the  Hetropolis,  so  that  when  yon  proceed  with 
"  yonr  speech  to-monrow  you  may  proceed  on  that 
**  basis."  Of  course,  althongh  I  am  reading  from  a 
copy,  every  woi'd  of  this  is  on  the  evidence  before  you, 
and  pnt  in  very  early  in  the  proceedings. 

(Mr  H.  W.  Cripps.)  It  is  not  in  the  bine  book. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Brovme.)  It  is  not  in  the  Blue  Book, 

but  it  ia  in  the  evidence  before  you  here, 

(3fr.  S-  W.  Orippe.)  There  are  two  books.  What 
you  are  about  to  nad  now  is  in  the  ordinary  reports 
of  the  eWdenoe. 

(Mr.  Bnlfimr  Browne.)  I  ^mk  so. 

(Sir  Charge  Bruce.)  The  other  was  quoted  in  the 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  That  is  so. 

(Sir  John  Sorington)  It  has  been  embodied  in  Mr. 
H.  L.  Cripps'B  evioonoe,  I  think. 

(Mr.  BoZ^w  Browne.)  Yes,  it  is  in  "iSx.  Cripps's 
endenoe.  l%en,  I  said,  the  next  morning,  "  What  yon 
"  said,  sir,  at  the  end  of  the  day— and  I  will  read  yonr 
"  Twy  words  if  you  will  allow  me — does,  to  a  very 
'*  large  extent,  assist  me.  You  said  the  Committee 
**  are  of  opinion  that  they  wonld  follow,"  then  I  read 
that,  "  Now,  sir,  I  take  it  that  that  means — of  course,  I 
'*  cannot  enter  more  into  yonr  mind  than  yoar  words 
"  will  justify  me — that  if  there  is  to  be  a  public  repre- 
*'  sentativo  water  authority  for  the  Metropolis,  that 
**  that  water  authority  is  to  have  the  undertakings  of 
"  the  water  companies.  I  am  not  goin^  to  press  your 
"  words  a  bit  beyond  that  in  the  meantime,  but  if  you 
"  establish  a  water  authority,  I  take  it  your  idea  is 
"  that  ^at  water  authority  should  administer  tho 
**  water  undertakings.  As  to  who  that  water  authority 
**  should  be,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Com- 
'*  mttteo  that  it  should  Ik  the  London  County  Council." 
The  Committee,  as  yon  sec,  oec-cpt  that  view  that  the 
water  com]ianiee  are  to  bo  purchased.   The  only  ques- 


tion that  I  had  to  establish  was  that  the  water  com- 

Smies  should  be  purchased  by  the  London  County 
onncil.  The  Chairman  said,  "  I  only  Intended  to 
*'  oonvey  that  we  sAout,  exactly  for  what  they  are 
worth,  the  words  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Sir 
*'  Matthew  White  Ridley's  Committee's  Report,  and  I 
"  would  rather  not  have  any  further  oonatraction  pat 
"  upon  it  at  the  present  time."  Then,  my  Lord,  the 
only  other  thing  tliat  I  want  to  refer  to  as  showing  that 
the  whole  course  of  Parliamentary  inquiiy  has  pointed 
in  this  one  direction  is  the  Beport  of  Sir  Joseph  Pease's 
Committee  upon  Chelsea  water  Bill,  tiio  Lambeth 
Water  Bill,  the  Staines  Beaerroir  BiU.  the  New  Bivw 
Company's  Bill,  wad  the  Bonfehwwk  and  Yauxhall  Bill. 
It  says,  "  Your  Committee  would  with  great  deference 
"  point  out  that  the  present  position  of  the  London 
"  water  supply-  is  not  in  accord  an  oe  with  the  publio 
"  interest.  Under  the  oonditions  of  issuing  new  capi- 
"  tal,  now  invariably  approved  by  Parliament  for 
*'  the  London  water  companies,  the  public  ia  steadily 
"  acqniring  on  interest-  which  tends  to  weaken  the 
*'  enterprise  of  the  companies  as  private  concerns, 
"  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  the  consumer  is  left 
'*  without  that  care  of  his  interests  which  Ib  ensored 
"  by  placing  the  supply  under  a  representative 
*'  body  in  whose  election  he  is  personally  interested." 
My  Lord,  that  Committee  pointed  to,  first,  the 
foot  that  all  the  water  stock  of  London  now  has 
to  be  sold  by  auction.  Then,  further,  they  pointed 
to  tile  foot  that  the  oonsnmers  are  aoq^ring  a  lai^ 
interest  in  this  G<mcem.  It  is  in  Mr.  Hawud's  evi- 
dence that  in  1915  tiie  sinking  fund  will  amonnt  in 
that  year  to  120,0001.  per  annum.  With  aoonmnlations 
the  amount  that  will  have  been  accnnmlsAed  in  that- 
year  will  bo  1,780,660!.,  all  property  of  tho  consumers 
of  water  in  these  nndortakings,  and  in  1!)30  it  woald 
amount  to  five  millions  of  money.  We,  the  consumers, 
are  purchasing  these  oonocma  just  now,  and  yet  we 
are  inquiring  into  the  policy  of  ptirchase.  We  are 
getting  a  large  interest,  as  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Com- 
mittee pointed  out,  and  we  are  weakening  the  enterprise 
of  those  companies,  thoy  ore  becoming  more  and  more 
bore  trustees  managing  the  aflTairs  for  us  instead  of 
letting  us  manage  them  ourselves.  I  ask  yoa  to  teke 
the  property  out  of  their  hands.  I  say  that  London 
has  come  of  age,  it  has  got  a  county  council,  it  has 
got  bands  to  manage  ite  own  concern  with.  We  can 
do  without  tho  companies.  Then  the  Report  of  Sir 
JosephFease's  Committee  went  on:— "In  the  meantime 
**  each  session  applications  to  Parliament,  sometimes 
**  inconsistent  and  usually  without  concert  witti  one 
*'  another,  are  being  made,  whioh  ore  opposed  by  local 
authorities  and  privato  persons.  These  proceedings 
"  are  annually  costing  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
"  aud  committees  of  Parliament,  being  obliged  to 
"  consider  each  proposal  separately,  without  reference 
"  to  any  general  scheme,  have  the  almost  impoRHible 
"  task  assigned  to  them  of  deciding  what  powers 
"  ehoald  bu  granted  to  tho  water  companies  in  order 
"  that  thoy  may  provide  for  tho  wants  of  an  over- 
"  increasing  population  and  what  powers  withheld  to 
"  avoid  the  water  companies  acquiring  an  increased 
**  value  in  the  event  of  purchase  by  a  publio  authoii^." 
Now,  my  Lord,  since  these  days  of  Sir  William  H&r- 
court's  Committee  the  companies  have  never  been 
allowed  to  raise  capital  which  is  to  increase  the  value 
of  their  undertakings.  Take  the  Staines  scheme.  It 
is  expressly'  provided  that  if  we  purchase  within  seven 
years — which  again  points  to  purchase — the  money 
expended  by  thorn  is  not  to  enhanoe  the  mine  of  their 
nndortakings.  The  valoe  of  their  nndortakings  is 
stereotyped  at  tho  date  of  that  Act  before  it  passed. 
That  is  a  hard  thing  for  the  companies. 

{Major-Cftneral  Scott.)  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
the  provision  for  that  is  in  the  Act. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  I  will  read  it  from  the  Staines 
Act.  But,  first,  I  onght  to  have  read  this  last  para- 
graph of  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Beport : — "  From  this 
"  acknowledged  aoomalous  position  it  wonld  bo  greatly 
**  to  the  public  interest  that  both  the  water  companies 
"  and  the  inhabitants  of  London  Bhoald  bo  speedily 
"  freed."  This  is  the  section  I  was  referring  to  in 
the  Staines  Reservoir  Act  of  1896 ^— "If  the  under- 
"  taking  of  any  of  the  throe  companies  be  purchased 
"  within  seven  years  from  the  paKsiug  of  this  Act, 
'*  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  by  any  pul)lio  body 
**  or  trustees,  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
*'  extend  or  bo  din^med  or  c<mstmed  t<)  extend  to 
**  aathtiriso  the  company  to  bring  into  lu-oount  or 
"  to  make  any  cliiinL  in  respoi't  of  any  advantages 
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"  conferred  on  them  by  or  resulting  from  the  passing 
"  of  this  Aol" 

{Chainnan.)  What  section  is  that  P 

{Mr.  Balfom  Brovom.)  Section  81  of  the  Staines 
Eescrvoir  Act  of  1896. 

{Ur.  B.  W.  Gripp$.)  I  thought  that  same  prorision 
was  repeated  in  some  other  Act  of  Parliament. 

(Mr,  Balfour  Broume.)  It  is  ahio  in  the  last  year's 
Act  of  the  Southwark  uid  Vanxhall  Company. 

{Mr  H.  W.  Crippe.)  In  the  same  words  P 

{Mr  Balfour  Browne,)  Very  nearly — "  subject  as  in 
this  section  provided  " — this  is  in  the  Sonthwark  and 
Vanxhall  Act.  "  If  the  undertaking  of  the  Company 
"  be  pnrohosed  within  10  years  from  the  passing  o£ 
'*  tills  Act,  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  by  any  public 
"  body  or  trnstaes,  no  additional  -ralneshall  be  deemed 
*'  to  be  giren  to  such  nndert^ing  by  the  powers  oon- 
"  ferred  by  this  Act.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
"  section  shall,  in  the  event  of  their  undertaking  being 
' '  80  purchased,  be  deemed  to  preclude  the  Company 
"  from  bringing  into  account  or  making  any  claim  in 
"  respect  of  any  actual  capital  expenditure  made  by 
*'  them  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
'*  Act."  My  Lordi  these  clauses  have  been  pat  in  with 
a  view  to  purchase  Erst  of  all,  but  they  are  very  serious 
clauses  for  the  companies.  Under  these  Auts  they 
must  spend  large  amounts  of  money,  but  when  we  go 
before  an  arbitrator  to  assess  the  value  of  tbese  works 
of  this  company  it  will  be  said,  and  said  rightly,  you 
were,  before  you  got  that  Act,  in  want  of  water,  you 
went  to  Parliament  and  said,  we  cannot  supply  our 
consumers  without  getting  more  water,  therefore  you 
were  a  de&ulting  company  at  that  time,  and  it  is  as  a 
defottlting  comuany  tut  yon  are  to  be  bought.  Both 
of  tham  will  be  bought  as  defbolting  companies, 
because  tbese  new  Acts  are  not  to  be  brought  into  con- 
sideration. They  will  get  the  capital  oost  of  these 
works,  but  there  wilt  be  no  enhanoemont  by  reason  of 
the  fact  thac  they  have  got  a  new  supply  of  water. 
Now,  I  eay,  that  pats  these  companies  in  a  very  serious 
position,  it  ia  again  making  them  trustees  for  the 
public.  But  we  do  not  want  trading  trustees.  It  is 
against  the  policy  of  Parliament  to  have  trustees  of 
that  nature.  The  only  trustees  we  want  arc  the  people 
who  represent  ns.  that  we  elect  ourselves. 

'  (Sir  John  Dorington.)  The  operation  of  that  clause 
and  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  clause  as  regards 
the  interest  of  the  companies  are  identical,  are  Uiey 
notP 

(3fr.  Balfotir  Browne.)  No,  with  deference. 

{8i)'  John  Doi'ingion.)  I  mean  to  say  as  affeotiog 
their  purchasable  value. 

{Mr.  Balfom-  Browne,)  I  think  they  are  entirely 
difFereut.  By  the  sinking  fhnd  clause,  as  a  fact,  it  is 
paid  out  of  the  consumers'  pocket — it  is  only  accumu- 
lated by  the  company  out  of  our  pocket,  it  is  chai'ged 
in  the  rates,  and  it  is  laid  away  for  as. 

{Sir  John  Dorington.)  Tes. 

{Mr.  Balfom'  Browne.)  That  is  the  sinking  fund. 
Now  I  will  take  the  Southwark  and  Yauxfaall:  you,  at 
the  time  you  brought  your  Bill  into  Parliament,  were 
not  able  to  supply  your  poople  with  water.  The 
Thames  Conservancy  got  an  injunction  against  them 
for  pumping  more  water  than  their  statutory  amount 
of  Water,  and  therefore,  at  that  time,  how  was  their 
income  secured  P  Legally  it  was  not  secured  at  all, 
because  they  were  doing  illegal  acta  to  secure  it,  and 
when  that  comes  to  be  porchased,  even  under  the 
Lands  Olanses  Act.  as  I  will  show  you,  it  would  bo  a 
very  serious  thing  for  them.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  that  those  clauses  should  go  on  being  put  on 
companies  continnally,  because,  as  I  say,  it  is  altering 
the  character  of  the  companies.  They  cease  to  be 
trading  oompaoics,   They  become  trustees  for  us. 

(Major  Genei-al  ScotL)  Practically  the  sinking  fund 
clause  entails  the  payment  of  the  net  profit  of  new 
capital  to  the  public. 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  It  does  except  to  the  extent  of 
one  per  cent,  which  they  call  "  for  management." 

{Majoy-OeMi-al  Beott.)  Yes,  that  th^  call  "for 
management." 

{Mr.  Balfour  Bi'owne,)  If  they  can  get  anything  out 
of  that  one  per  cent.,  that  belongs  to  the  company.  All 
tlQ  rest  of  the  profits  go  to  us.  Practically  that  is  the 
effect  of  tho  sinking  iRud.   Of  conrpe  your  Lordpbip 


will  remember  that  when  that  clause  was  pat  in  (I 
have  before  me  the  decision  of  the  Committee)  tbey 
said :  '  *  The  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 

the  preamble  is  proved,  but  they  will  require  the 
"  insertion  of  clauses  providing  that  if  the  unaertaking 
"  is  purchased  within  10  years  " — then  they  very  much 
nso  the  words  of  the  section.  What  Ihey  were  asking 
Was  to  take  more  water  from  the  Thames,  und  tho 
Committee  gave  them  that  power  to  take  more  water 
from  the  Thames,  but  they  say,  if  it  is  purchased  within 
10  years,  the  fact  that  you  are  getting  more  water  from 
the  Thames  is  not  to  enhance  your  value  as  against  the 
purchaser.  But  every  one  of  iheso  Acts  that  have  been 
passed,  evidently  points  to  purchase,  and  nothing  bat 
purchase,  and  as  I  say,  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
after  that  long  history  that  we  are  still  inquiring  as  to 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  purchase  or  not. 

My  Lord,  what  has  been  said  against  the  municipal 
management  of  the  water  undertaking  P  Not  a  word. 
Have  you  heard  of  one  great  authority,  which  having 
purchased  the  works,  regretted  it  ?  Have  th^  called 
anybody  before  you  to  show  that  Liverpool  would  like 
to  hand  over  its  undertaking  to  companies  again  ?  The 
thlug  is  ridiculous.  I  do  not  want  to  compare  the 
-management  of  companies  and  the  management  of 
local  authorities,  but  you  will  find  in  the  evidence  that 
the  London  companies'  management  in  1896  was  44  per 
oent.  of  the  income,  while  the  management  at  Liver- 
pool was  31  per  cent.  But  whether  it  is  financially 
expedient  or  not,  the  populations  of  these  towns  are 
satisfied,  and  if  you  look  at  the  evidence,  yon  will  find 
that  in  the  cases  that  have  been  put  before  yon,  the 
financial  expediency  hu  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  the  case  of  these  towns.  Even  if  it  were  not, 
even  if  we  were  going  to  make  a  loss,  I  say  that  using 
the  words  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  used  on  one  ooeasUm, 
when  he  was  promoting  the  Birmingham  Purchase  Bill, 
when  he  said  the  people  will  get  dividends  in  health 
and  comfort — I  say  there  will  be  no  more  water  famines. 
Bnt  what  are  the  facts  P  I  leave  oat  just  now  the 
question  of  the  form  of  arbitration.  If  we  purchase 
tne  undertakings,  we  do  so  clearly  upon  the  basis  of 
income.  The  question  will  be  first,  is  your  income 
legal,  have  you  legally  got  it  ?  If  it  was  not  legally  got 
we  would  not  pay  for  it.  The  arbitrator  would  not 
make  us  pay  under  whatever  form  of  arbitration.  Take 
for  instance,  the  fact  of  the  Sonthwark  and  Vanxhall, 
just  to  illuslx-ate  it.  They  had  power  to  take  24  million 
gallons  a  day,  £  think  it  was.  They  were  taking 
35  million  gallons — I  am  not  perhaps  accurate  in  the 
figure,  but  it  is  something  like  that.  To  the  extent  of 
the  difference  we  would  not  pay  a  farthing.  They  had 
no  right  to  that  water,  tiiey  could  not  sell  it  to  ns. 
If,  however,  they  have  a  legal  income,  the  next  question 
on  the  arbitration  is,  how  ia  that  income  secured  P  Is 
it  abeolntely,  as  they  talk  about,  aa  safe  as  Consols  P  I 
do  not  believe  it,  but  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
now.  That  would  come  before  the  arbitrator  at  some 
other  time.  Can  you  say  this  income  is  secured  after 
the  history  that  I  have  been  going  throngh  in  every 
committee  of  Parliament,  saying  that  they  should  be 
swept  away,  that  they  should  be  purchased — secured — 
when  as  General  Soott  put  it  jost  now,  the  income  on 
the  new  capital  does  not  go  to  them,  bnt  goea  to  ns. 
Do  you  call  that  income  well  secured  P  Talk  about  the 
enormous  figures  that  these  gentlemen  have  been 
talking  about  here.  I  think  when  they  come  to  arbi- 
tration, even  under  their  great  friend  and  favoiirite 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  it  would  not  be  very  much. 
.How  is  it  secured  when  they  are  threatened  even  by 
this  Commission  with  control — control  costing  thou- 
sands— millions  ?  How  is  it  secured  when  they  them* 
selves  are  spending  millions  of  money  to-day  to  put 
their  houses  in  order  P  AUhonf^  they  said  they  were 
perfectly  in  order,  when  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission 
was  sitting,  they  have  spent  four  miUicms  of  unro- 
mnncrative  capital  since,  merely  to  make  themBolves 
more  perfect. 

{Mr,  S.  TT.  CHppB.)  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Bal- 
four Browne,  there  isone.thing  I  should  like  vory  mudi 
to  be  enlightened  u^n  if  possible.  What  was  tha 
meaning  of  the  limitation  to  seven  years  in  the  ouo 
case  and  10  years  in  the  other  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  cannot  understand  it  except 
in  this  way.  That  they  thought,  and  I  think  that,  if 
tho  companios  aro  to  go  on  th^  must  go  on  as  com- 
panies, and  that  would  not  be  as  a  company.  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  that  a  company  shotjd  lie  working* 
not  for  itself  but  for  me — the  couanmer— and  be  the 
tmatce  for  me.  and  I  think  thoy  said,  if  within  seron 
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ran  there  is  purchaee,  good,  yoa  shall  not  take  the  Act 
into  oonaideration. 

(,lfr.  H,  W.  Ori^ps.)  But  why  limit  it  to  seven  years  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne,)  Becange  I  think  if  it  is  not 

Purchased  in  seven  years — it  was  seven  years  from 
896 — if  purchase  does  not  take  place,  then  the  wholo 
of  the  system  ought  to  be  altered.  If  Parliament  once 
makeb  np  its  mind  that  municipal  management  is 
wrong  and  that  company  management  is  right,  theue 
danaes  oaght  to  be  swept  away,  and  they  have  provided 
for  that  at  the  end  of  the  sevon  years  or  the  10  years. 

(Sir  John  Borington.)  And  after  seven  years  the  value 
woald  aocrne  to  the  company. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brotone,)  Certainly,  and  that  ia  why  I 
depreoate  all  these  delays,  beoanae  I  know  that  if  by 
any  means  these  companies  go  on  with  further  BoyiU 
Oommissions,  farther  reports,  long  inquiries,  and  demy 
my  parohase,  they  will  enhance  their  value  by  millions 
as  againttt  the  oonsamers  of  London,  and  that  may  be 
part  of  their  policy — at  any  rate,  it  is  part  of  my  policy 
to  buy  while  I  have  that  benefit  which  Parliament 
said  I  should  have  within  the  seven  years  from  1896, 
und  it  is  slipping  away  now.  With  three  years  of  it 
gone  I  want  to  pnrchase  while  I  can  get  that  benefit. 
Then  I  say,  how  ia  that  income  secareo  P  Threatened, 
as  these  companies  are,  with  control  snch  as  has  been 
suggested  to  yoa  here,  I  think  they  are  badly  secured. 
But  I  will  no^  of  conrsBt  and  I  think  it  would  bo  quite 
improper  to  do  so,  so  into  the  question  of  figures  here, 
and  when  my  f  rienC^-  Fember,  talks  about  80  millions 
for  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  on  the  works  of  the 
London  companies  when  pozohased — think  he  put 
the  first  pprcbase  at  40  miliions— that  is  simply,  of 
coarse,  ridioulouB.  I  do  not  beliere  any  man  in  his 
B«nMW  oonid  say  that  these  companies  were  worth 
anything  like  that  figure,  and  I  will  show  you,  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  it  immediately,  that  the  companies 
even  best  secured  do  not  get  any  such  number  of  years 
parchase  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  as  could  make 
anythine  like  that  figure,  but  I  deprecate  discussing 
figures  here  because  they  will  have  to  be  discussed 
some  day  before  an  arbitrator. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  do  buy,  I  buy  their  income.  Tho 

Juestion,  is  it  financially  expedient  I  am  coming  to. 
buy  their  income.  Tho  arbitrator  has  to  find  out 
what  is  the  capital  value  of  the  iiicome.  When  I  have 
bought  it  I  have  got  that  inoome.  Where  does  finance 
cnne  inP  I  have  got  what  I  paid  for.  I  have  got  the 
income.  It  is  just  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  but  they  say, 
**  Oh,  but  you  bave  got  to  buy  our  prospects  as  well." 
Admitted.  I  will  pay  for  their  iirospects.  Prospects, 
however,  have  to  he  discounted  to  present  value,  and 
when  I  have  paid  for  them  in  the  discounted  amount, 
I  huTO  got  their  fHvspects.  Where  docs  the  finance 
come  inP  Ko,  loss.  If  their  income  is  well  secured, 
they  will  get  a  large  multiplier.  If  it  is  ill  secured 
they  will  get  a  small  multiplier,  but  I  will  get  the 
income  «ith  the  security.  I  am  going  to  put  a  far 
better  security  behind  it,  which  will  enable  mo  to  raise 
money  much  more  cheaply  than  the  companies  can, 
because  I  am  going  to  put  the  rates  of  LQudon  behiud 
the  water  rates.  That  is  what  they  cannot  do.  But 
up  to  this  point  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss — no 
question  of  finance  in  it.  I  have  paid  for  tho  income, 
and  I  have  got  the  inoome,  aud  I  have  jn\t  it  in  capitaC 
I  get  it  annually  into  my  pocket  instead  of  the  com- 
panies. No  loss,  and  no  gain.  Of  courso,  some  of 
these  compuiieB  have  no  prospects  at  all.  Some  of 
them,  I  am  a£raid,  have  very  bad  prospects.  The 
West  Middlesex  has  no  prospects.  It  has  got  its  full 
statutory  dividends,  P^mg  annually.  The  whole  of 
the  prospects  of  the  West  Middlesex  have  to  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  so  that  they  are  in 
exactly  the  same  oondititm  as  the  sinking  fund  com- 
panies. They  are  merely  earning  profits  for  the 
consumers  of  water. 

(Mr  K.  TT.  0np|U.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  West 
Muidlesex  only  F 

(3fi-.  Ba\f&wr  Browne.)  I  think  that  is  the  only  one 
that  has  absolutely  paid  up  everythin^.  The  Xent 
Compeof  is  within  measmiible  distance  of  it ;  the 
Ohelsea  is,  I  suppose,  also  nearly  paid  up,  hut  the  only 
one  that  1ms  paid  up  all  arreara  of  dividends  is  tiie 
West  Middlesex. 

'  (Kr.  H.  W.  Orippa.)  I  thought  it  was  about  half  the 
companies. 

(Qhairman.)  Half  the  companies  get  10  per  centtt 
but  they  have  not  all  paid  o£E  back  dividends. 


(Mr.  Balfour  Siwne.)  Thej  have  not  all  paid  ofi*  Mr. 
back  dividends.   But  what  prospect  Ims  itp   None;  Batfintr 
no  increased  prospective  value.  Browne. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  No  prospect  of  increased  value 
at  all?  23 Mar.  W. 

(Mr.  Bal^ow  Brownt.)  No  prospect  of  increased 
value  at  all ;  because,  of  course,  it  would  be  upon 
present  powers  that  you  would  value  the  undertaking. 
Therefore,  if  1  give  them  exactly  the  income  that 
they  have  to-day,  as  well  secured  aud  no  better,  they 
are  no  worse  ofi'.  That  is  quite  certain,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Pope  had  to  admit  yesterday  that  really,  from  the 
companies*  point  of  view,  if  he  got  a  fair  sum  he  would 
not  be  injured.  As  to  the  West  Middlesex,  wo  could 
tell  to  a  jot  or  tittle  what  their  security  was,  and  we 
oould  give  them  a  oapitsl  sura,  representing  their 
whole  income ;  and  ftirtuer,  1^  our  dausn  we  propose 
to  give  them  Uio  money  neoeBsaiy  for  the  re-investment 
of  the  capital  sum  we  hand  them.  What  more  do  they 
deserve  P  I  will  tell  yon  what  they  want.  They  want 
in  addition  to  the  millions  that  they  would  get,  10  per 
cent.  What  forP  My  friend,  Mr.  Littler,  yesterday 
told  you  that  the  10  per  cent.,  or  the  20  per  cent.,  or 
the  40  per  cent.,  or  whatever  it  was  that  was  given, 
was  given  for  prospective  value.  This  company  has 
no  prospective  value.  Why  should  it  have  the  allow- 
ance P  The  straggle  about  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  I 
will  show  you  is  entirely  in  order  to  got  a  vazue 
clause  which  I  will  refer  to  immediately,  in  order  that 
they  may  screw  out  of  the  arbitrator  a  bonus  beyond 
the  value,  and  that  the  London  County  Conncil,  I 
say  rightly,  object  to  pay-  Supposing  it  were  that 
Air,  Smith's  valuation  was  rignt — I  think  it  was 
33,000.000{.— supposing  that  were  the  value  of  the 
undertakings  to-day— (I  think  the  83  millions  ia 
fearfully  exaggerated,  bat  I  will  take  it)— then  why 
should  the  people  of  London  give  those  companies, 
besides  that  value,  3,300,000L  for  nothing  ? 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  Yoa  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Smith's  calculation  did  give  it  to  them  P 

(ilfr.  Balfour  Bi-owne.)  I  daresay  it  did-^very  likely— 
I  cannot  say, 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  It  is  a  fact,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think 
that  was  by  agreement. 

(Mr.  B.  W.  Cripps.)  Yes,  it  was  an  agreement  j  but  in 
the  agreement,  in  making  up  the  money,  it  was  put  in. 

(CJuiirman.)  That  is  not  my  recollection. 

{Mr.  BaZfow  Bfvfone.)  I  do  not  want  to  discuM  this 
Smith  matter  at  alt   I  merely  take  it  as  a  figure. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Ci-ippa.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  really 
important  to  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other,  because 
it  IS  quite  a  bygone  matter. 

(Mi:  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes,  I  am  only  taking  it  as  a 
figure,  because  I  do  not  want  to  pat  any  figure  upon 
these  companies  myself.  But  taking  it  that  it  was 
their  full  value,  supposing  they  proved  the  full  and  fair 
value  of  their  undertaking  to  be  33,000,000^,  why 
should  they  have  3,800,000£.  beyond?  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  see.  They  are,  as  I  will  show  yon,  under 
tbo  clauses  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  to  be  fully  com- 
pensated ;  aud  I  think  it  would  be  a  reasonable  thing, 
as  we  propose  to  give  them  something  to  enable  them 
to  re-invest  ;  otherwise,  out  of  the  33,000,000i.  they 
would  have  to  take  something  for  the  cost  of  re- 
investment. But,  beyond  that,  I  do  not  see  what 
they  are  entitled  to.  I  have  dealt  with  the  West 
Middlesex. 

(Mr.  E.  W.  <h-ipp»^  The  Act,  of  coarse,  savs  all  that, 
but  if  I  am  right  in  my  recolleotion,  Buosequently 
the  Committee  sud  those  terms  were  not  fair. 

{Mr.  Ba\f<mr  Browne.)  That  is  so. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  Crippt.)  Therefore  that  is  one  of  it. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Brovone.)  That  goes.  But  I  am  noc 
upon  this  arrangement  at  all  j  I  am  merely  taking 
tho  figure,  and  I  am  going  to  argue  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  any  bonus  oeyond  the  value  of  tho  works. 
Prospective  value  I  give  them. 

(Sir  John  Doringioa.)  Ton  say  the  value  of  their 
works.  Then  what  about  the  Stock  Exchange  value  as 
on  the  market  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Stock  Exchange  value  I  do 
not  think  ahould  guide  either  you  or  an  arbiti-ator. 

(Sir  John  Dorington.)  Are  you  going  to  srgne  tihat  P 
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B07AL  COMMISSION  ON  WATEB  ST7PPLT : 


Mr.  {Mi'.  Balfour  Browne.)  I   am.     Fii-st  tte  Stock 

Baifour  Exchange  value  was  happily  called  by  my  friend 
Jirowne.     Sir.  Moulton  when  he  was  giving  evidence,  a  repute 

  Talue  or  an   abuse  value.    The  Stock  Exchange  do 

MMar.'91>.  not  know  all  the  circamstances  of  the  companies. 
'.  Nobody,  for  instance,  buying  Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall  ea^rea  last  ^ear  knev  that  they  were  coutrayening 
the  law  by  taking  water  that  they  wero  not  eutitiea 
to.  The  Stock  Exchange  did  not  know  that.  They 
bought  they  had  a  right  till  the  Oourt  of  Obanoery 
enjoined  them.  Farther  than  that  may  I  say  what 
the  market  price  means  ?  Two  shares  may  change 
bands  to-day,  and  that  ia  quoted:  ISo  shares  may 
change  hands  for  the  next  year.  This  quotation 
of  to-day  still  stands.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
dealing  in  these  shares.  They  are  very  well  and  firmly 
held,  and  Stock  Exchange  value  is  not  real  value 
such  as  you  would  get  when  yon  inquire  into  the  whole 
of  the  circnmstances  of  the  cose  before  a  competent 
arbitrator,  I  think  Mr.  Banbury  himself  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Stock  exchange  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
real  criterion  ;  and  he  said,  1  think,  that  he  wanted  an 
equivalent  siock  merely  Becured  by  the  water  companies' 
income.  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  be  done,  because 
if  tQe  water  companies'  income  in  our  hands  fall  short, 
the  rates  must  bo  behind ;  so  that  the  real  effect  of 
paying  in  that  way,  as  Mr.  Banbury  suggested,  would 
be  giviog  them,  not  the  same  seonrify,  but  a  better 
security  than  they  at  present  have. 

(Sir  John  Borington.)  Why  would  the  rates  fall 
short  in  your  hands  P 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  they  would — I 
think  myself  thay  would  increase ;  bat  if  they  ever 
did,  they  would  have  the  rates  of  London  as  well  as 
the  water  companies  to  look  to,  because  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jjondon  County  Council.  Of  course 
Mr,  Banbury  isavury  high  authority,  and  I  will  J  list  read 
what  was  pot  to  him.  This  is  at  question  13,963 :  "  We 

have  had  a  very  similar  experience  with  regard  to 
'*  tramways  of  London.  Thwe  the  question  arose  as 
"  to  what,  having  regard  to  the  legal  position  pf  the 
'*  comjianies  ooncemod,  was  the  value  of  the  seoorities 
**  of  the  London  Tramways  Companies ;  the  London 
"  County  Council  thought  one  thing  and  the  City 
'*  apparently  thought  the  other,  because  the  question 
"  depended  upon  the  determination  of  the  legal  posi- 
"  tion  p  "  and  the  answer  was,  "I  do  not  think  the  price  iu 
"  the  market  is  a  tme  criterion  of  the  value.   I  think  Z 

said  that  very  clearly.Imeantto  if  Idid  not."  In  the 
neit  question  and  answer  I  think  he  repeats  the  same 
thing  with  an  illustration,  so  that  I  may  take  it  that 
market  value  is  not  a  criterion  that  we  could  go  upon. 

(OJuiirman.)  1  think  Mr.  Banbury  meant  that  the 
market  value  was  below  the  real  value. 

(Mr.  Balfow-  Broume,)  Probably.  I  think  it  may 
sometimes  bo  below,  and  sometimes  &r  above. 

{Chairman.)  Tea. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  But  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  that  it  is  not  the  real  value,  and  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute  test.  It  is  always  said, 
however,  "  After  this  you  pay  for  our  present  income  ; 
"  you  pay  for  our  prospects,"  but  they  say  "  It  is  not 
"  financially^  expedient  that  you  should  purchase 
"  because  of  the  sinking  fund — not  their  sinking  fund 
"  but  our  sinking  fund."  Again  I  sav  it  is  a  little  late 
in  the  day  to  discnss  first  principles  of  looal  government. 
This  is  not  an  incudent  of  purchase,  it  is  an  incident 
of  local  government.  Every  corporation  that  has  ever 
bought  has  bought  nptai  the  terms  Uiat  it  should  not 
burden  posterity  for  all  time — that  is  the  whole 
principle.  But  what  is  the  sinking  fund?  "With 
regard  to  the  sinking  fund,  if  you  take  it  into  considera- 
tion in  this  question  of  finance,  you  are  making  me 
buy  the  works  twice  over,  I  have  bought  them  f<»- 
30,000,0002..  we  will  say.  bnt  the  ainkitig  fund  is  to  bny 
them  again. 

{Sir  Jolm  DormgUm.)  From  you. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browm.)  Buy  tbem  again  from  me  for 
posterity.  It  is  the  second  purchase,  and,  if  that  is  so, 
it  is  financially  inexpedient  because  of  the  sinking 
fund.  They  are  putting  two  purchase  prices  upon  me, 
which  IB  absurd.  The  sinking  fund  ought  to  be  lett 
out  altogether,  but  in  the  calculation  that  I  am  going 
to  submit  I  will  include  the  sinking  fund,  and  show 
oven  then  that  it  is  financially  expedient  that  we  sbonld 
buy.  Suppose  we  buy,  as  Mr.  Haward  said,  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  1901.  I  take  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
panies after  paying  debenture  interest,  which  of  course 


is  in  a  different  category.  Ho  says  :  "  Wo  will  tujoy 
at  that  date  the  net  income  which  will  be  1,030,OOOZ. 
which  is  made  up  throe  figures.  924,0001.  is  the 
companies'  income,  Suppose,  my  Lord,  just  in  passing, 
that  I  multiply  that  income  1^  30  years'  purchase, 
whiob  is  a  good  round  figure ;  that  gives  27.720,0001. 
I  think  30  is  too  big  a  figure  myself  for  the  Lcmdon 
Water  Companies,  bnt  that,  of  course,  will  be  for  the 
arbitrator  to  determine.  Bat  I  am  going  to  show  that 
upon  any  purchase  we  should  have  money  in  hand. 
l,030,00w.  ia  what  I  would  ragoy,  wid  is  made  np  of 
three  figures ;  the  companies*  income  924,000I.,  the 
Chamberlain's  sinking  fund  in  that  year,  which  wo  would 
not  have  to  pay,  and  which  would  be  paved  to 
us  56,0002.,  and  Mr.  Hawanl's  50>0001. 
{Ohaia-man.)  In  what  year  P 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  In  1901.  I  think  that  it 
would  probably  be  that  year  before  the  arbitration 
could  take  plaoe.  I  take  the  economies  which 
Mr.  Haward  tnought  would  be  50,0001.  in  tiiat  year. 
Mr.  Smith,  remember,  put  the  economies  at  96,000f., 
bnt  I  am  not  going  to  take  Hr.  Smith's  figures,  but 
Mr.  Haward's  50,0002. .  These  three  figures  toge^ei^ 
the  companies'  income,  which  I  have  got;  the 
Chamberlain's  sinking  fiand,  whiob  I  save ;  uud  the 
50,000i.  economies — give  me  1,030,000Z.  Now  wliac 
would  I  have  to  pay  P  I  am  going  to  take  the  sinking 
fond  into  consideration,  although  I  think  it  is  quite 
improper.  If  \  got  60  years*  purchase,  I  have  to  lay 
away  for  every  million  33,353Z.,  if  I  get  80  years' 
purchase  I  have  to  lay  away  30,026Z.,  if  I  get  100  years' 
purchase  I  have  to  lay  away  28,312i.  for  every  million. 
I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  why  we  should  not  get  a  long 

Eeriod.  It  is  entirely  a  question  for  the  people  of 
[ondon  and  'England  to  say  when  I  am  to  pay  it  back. 
If  they  want  to  be  taxed  heavily,  give  me  a  sbors 
period.  If  they  want  tu  bo  taxed  li^tly,  give  me  a 
long  period.  I  nave  a  list  here  from  which  I  see  that 
the  town  of  Haddersfield  has  for  some  of  its  waterworks 
got  100  years ;  Birmingham  for  some  has  got  90  years; 
Stockton,  90;  Blaokburn,  80;  Cardiff,.  80;  but,  of 
course,  I  must  take  it  on  one  figure  for  the  purposes  of 
my  calculation,  and  I  will  take  it  that  we  only  get 
80  years.  Then  if  we  get  80  yeM-s,  that  1,030,000/.  will 
enable  me  to  pay  the  sinking  fund  and  everythii^ 
without  loss.  It  will  enable  me  to  pay  34,300,0001.  for 
the  water  companies.  Of  course,  if  I  pay  less  I  have 
money  in  pocket ;  if  I  pay  more  the  people  of  London 
trill  have  to  bear  the  burden. 

{8ir  Johm  Doringion)  Ton  would  require  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  debentures  as  well,  would  not  yon  P 

{Mr.  BaZfowi-  Browne.)  No.    Should  I P 

{Sir  John  Doringion.)  I  was  asking  you. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Oripps.)  Ton  would  not  pay  thb  deben- 
tures, I  presume,  at  sdl.  The  debenture  holders  would 
be  your  security  instead  of  the  security'  of  the 

companies. 

(Ohairman.)  The  debentures  are  all  of  thorn  irre- 
deemable, 1  think,  are  they  not  P 

(Mr.  Lewis.)  Some  are  redeemable. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  There  are  never  irredeemable 
stocks  now.  The  debentures  of  the  companies  may  be 
irredeemable,  I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  Hollame.)  Some  recent^  issued  are  redeemable 
in  25  years.   It  is  a  very  small  peroentage. 

(Mr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  am  going  to  deal  with  tiie 
debenture  stocks  immediately;  but  I  have  been  dealing 
simpl;r  'vith  the  shares  of  the  companies.  If  I  am 
right  in  that,  I  can  afford  to  pay  31,300,0002.  withoat  ft 
penny  of  loss,  and  pay  my  sinking  fund  besides, 
remember,  I  have  got  money  in  hand  for  everything  if 
I  pay  not  mere  than  34,300,000?.  I  am  told  that  the 
committee  presided  over  by  JJ>.  Plnnket,  now  Lord 
Bathmore,  thought,  and  apparently  there  seems  to  be  & 
recognition  of  it,  that  we  might  have  a  longer  term 
than  usual ;  bnt,  of  course,  that  would  be  for 
Parliament  to  determine.  If  Parliament  decides  to 
give  us  100  years,  so  much  the  better  for  us.  If  it 
determines  to  give  ns  60  years,  so  much  the  worse. 
Bnt  we  cannot  go  Into  the  question  of  financial 
expediency  till  we  know  what  Parliament  does,  acd 
I  am  trying  to  show  that  upon  a  moderate 
calculation  we  get  80  years.  If  so,  I  could  par 
everything  and  make  no  low — ^not  put  one  penny  <m 
the  rates  of  London ;  and  remember  I  am  purobaiiDg 
back  the  works  by  the  sinking  fund  if  I  have  only  to 
pby  34,000,0002.  to  these  companies. 
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(Okairmaa.)  That  does  not  include  either  debenture 
interest  or  anj  compensation. 

{Mr.  Balfowr  Brovme.)  No,  it  does  not.  Compen- 
wtion  for  vhfttt  my  Lord  P 

((7fta«nnaik)  To  dismisaed  officials,  to  directors,  and 
n  on. 

{Mr.  SaJfowr  BrowM.)  No,  directors  never  get 
oompenaation. 

(Kr.  Sollam».)  The  Oonntjy  Coonoil  {ffoposed  it 
theinaelTea. 

(Hi*.  Balfo%vf  Brovme.)  I  never  heard  of  directors 
getting  compensation,  and  I  hare  been  in  a  great 
Domber  of  these  cases.  Fixed  officials  g:et  compen< 
sation,  but  I  think  a  large  nomber  of  fixed  officiahi, 
instead  of  setting  uij  compensation,  wonld  probably 
be  employM. 

{Qhairman.)  Yes. 

(ifr.  MoUam$.)  It  was  nnqiosed  \ts  ^  Lmdon  Connty 
Coantil  in  the  Bill  of  1896. 

(Jfr.  £a{/bw  JTinHme.)  Very  likely  to  tempt  them  to 
be  qniet ;  Init  we  shall  not  w>  it  noir.  I  am  speaking 
(rf  the  practice ;  and  Sir  G«or;^  Bmoe,  who  is  .here,  has 
been  in  a  great  number  of  aibittatiatta.  and  he  will  bear 
me  out  -men  I  say  I  have  never  seen  oompoisation 
given  to  dimotors  for  displaoament  of  office. 

(tfo/or-Gfenemt  8ooU^  That  does  not  contun  any- 
thing for  prospective  increase  in  income,  does  it  P 

(Jfr.  BdJfowr  Browne.)  No,  it  does  not. 

(C&atrman.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  year  figure  of 
1,030,0001.  which  yon  reckon  upon  as  year  income,  does 
that  include  presumed  increase  np  to  1901  P 

(3fr.  Balfov/r  Brovme.)  No,  my  Lord. 

Chairrtwti.)  Yes.  it  does,  if  yon  look  llAdc. 

ifr.  Batfour  Browne.)  Till  1901. 

{ChaSiman.)  Yes,  yon  slop  there. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Broione.)  Up  to  1901 1  have  paid  them. 

{(JKairman.)  Yes,  bat  yon  assnmenow  npto  1901yoa 
are  going  np  to  that  Agore  which  yon  gave— I  fbrget 
the  exact  flgnre. 

{Mr,  SaJfovir  Brovann.)  024,0001. 

(CfcoMDiaii.)  If  yonaatamethatitisnotanreasonable 
to  assome  that  there  will  be  an  inorease  after  1901. 

(Mr.  BcUfow  Browie.)  Yes,  tme, 

{Chairman.)  And  that  that  shonld  be  paid  for. 

{Mr.  Sa^owr  Bnmne.)  And  it  will  be  paid  for. 

{dtairman.)  But  it  is  not  in  this  figure. 

(ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  why  it 
is  not  in  that  fig^nre.  It  is  because  I  am  going  to 
get  the  increase.  The  increase  that  I  have  to  pay  tiuem 
for  is  the  increase  I  am  going  to  get.  I  do  not  need  to 
have  money  now  for  it.  Bemember  it  is  discounted 
back  to  present  value.  Any  inorease  I  pay  for  I  gel 
and  therefore  I  do  not  include  it  in  that  figure. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Crippa.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  wonld  not 
be  a  fair  oontention  on  their  part  to  say  that  the  increase 
which  yon  yourself  contemplate  for  a  short  tome  may 
continue  for  a  long  time  P 

(Mr.  BaJfow  Brwme.)  I  think  veiy  likely. 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Grippe.)  Therefore  you  are  losing, 

(Ifr.  Baifo%»  Browne.)  No,  not  at  all.  I  have  not 
inolnded  it  in  the  moosy  ihiUi  I  have  put  down  as  the 
porchaae  money,  because  I  am  going  to  get  the  in- 
crease. I  am  only  ^mng  to  see  mether,  if  I  give  them 
the  sum  of  34,300,001^.,  I  will  have  to  put  anything  on 
the  rates  of  London.  If  I  have  not,  the  whow  question 
of  financial  expediency  goes  because  I  can  bear  the 
burden  without  a  farthmg  on  the  rates. 

(Mr.  3.  W.  Grippe.)  Yon  mean  so  far  as  the  rates  are 
concerned  it  goes  entirely,  but  I  understand  whattiie 
argument  of  the  companies  wonld  be  on  the  otlMr  side 
— uat  thqr  are  giving  np  something  of  proepeciive 
value. 

(Jfr.  Ba^ovr  Brovme.)  Bat  thoy  shall  have  the  money 
for  it.  I  am  going  to  get  prospective  value  for  which 
I  pay,  and  thereforo  I  do  not  put  it  in  my  oalealation 
here  because  it  is  unnecessary. 

(Jfr.  H.  W.  Crippa.)  You  would  allow  that  they  would 
be  entitled  to  pat  before  the  arbitrator  anythinff  as  to 
prospeotiva  valoe  which  tiiey  oonld  reasonably  umw. 
I  98S98. 


(Jfr.  Ba^ow  Brovme.)  Certainly,  absolutely,  and  when  Mr 
the  burden  discounted  falls  upon  me  I  get  the  increase,  ^^^j^ 
{Mr.  S.  W.  Grippe.)  Yes.  Bnwne. 

(Mr.  Baifow  Brovme.)  If  I  pay  too  much  for  the  88Sfar.'99. 
inerense,  of  coarse  I  would  be  out  of  podcet,  but  I  am  ■ 
awaming  that  I  pay  the  fair  value  of  the  inorease. 

(GhaimuiM.)  It  is  a  .small  matter.  Ton  pay  the 
present  valne  of  the  deferred  annuity,  and  therefbre 
for  the  first  half  you  pay  rather  more  than  yon  get, 
and  in  the  last  half  yoa  get  more  than  yon  pay  fbr. 

(JIfr.  Balfotvr  Browne.)  Yes. 

(3fr.  Lewie.)  May  I  ask  you  a  question  P   How  do 
yon  arrive  at  924,(f00I.  as  the  income  P 

(ifr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yqu  will  find  that  was 
calculated  for.  You  had  Mr.  Haward  dealing  with  it 
at  Question  2747.  It  is  a  calculation  of  the  inorease  Up 
to  1901,  because  of  course  it  wonld  not  be  fair  to  say, 
I  am  going  to  bay  in  1901  upon  the  income  of  1839 
because  the  companies  woula  say  that  it  is  not  our 
income,  our  income  is  much  larger  than  thai,  and  it 
was  calculated  to  be  the  increase  to  1901. 

(Mr,'  Letcie.)  But  the  net  income  at  the  close  of  1897 
was  over  a  million — a  million  and  thirty.two  thousand, 
and  tile  dividend  in  that  year  was  973,0002.,  and  there- 
fore if  yoa  go  to  1901  those  figures — - 

(Jfr.  JBd^buf  JBrounw.)  Yoa  are  probably  inolndiitg 
the  debenture  profit. 

(Mr.  Lewie.)  Perhaps. 

(3fr.  Ba^owr  Brmone.)  But  mine  is  simply  upou 
share  capital,  and  X  will  tell  you  why  I  have  left  out  ' 
debentures. 

{Mr.  LewU.)  No,  I  am  taking  the  net  income.  The 
net  income  is  the  gross  income  after  deducting  the 
interest  upon  the  debentures. 

(Chamnan.)  I  have  another  difficulty.  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  you  can  reckon  the  Chamberlain  Sinking 
Fund  in  1901  as  being  a  permanent  part  of  the  income 
that  you  will  buy. 

{Mr.  BaJfotir  Browne.)  It  will  be  saved.  It  will  &0t 
be  paid.  It  is  paid  by  the  company  in  that  year,  but  it 
will  not  be  paid  by  ns.  Of  course  the  Ohamberlain's 
Sinking  Fund  passes  away  if  I  purchase. 

{Chairmau.)  I  thought  yon  said  tiie  income  yoa  got 
was  nude  up  of  three  figures,  one  of  whieb  was  the 

company's  income,  924,0O0Z. 

(Jfr.  Salfow  Brovme.)  The  income  we  should  enjoy. 

(Chaimum.)  The  three  figures  are  924,0002.  income, 
6ft000{.  by  the  Chamberlain^s  Sinking  Fund,  fiO,O00i 
savings  making  in  all  a  million  and  thirty  thousand. 

(Jfr.  Bi^fow  Broime.)  Thalr  is  so. 

(Chairman.)  Then  I  say  yon  will  not  get  that  Ob>am> 
berlain's  Sinking  Fund  after  1901. 

(Jfr.  SaJfowr  Browne.)  But  it  woald  have  to  bo 
paid  by  the  company,  and  thereforo  it  is  saved  by  as. 
It  woald  have  to  be  paid. 

(ChaArman.)  I  see. 

(ifr.  Bayowr  Srow»e.)  It  is  in  the  same  categtuy  as 
the  economies. 

(Chairman.)  Yes. 

(Jfi-.  B(dfow  Browne.)  I  see  I  have  taken  this  from  Mr. 
Haward's  evidence  beginning  with  question  2744,  and 
there  he  brings  out  the  very  fignre  that  I  was  doaling 
with,  namely,  34,300,000!.  And  he  calculates  on  the 
assumption  that  we  pay  that  amount.  That  is  not 
a  remote  value  of  their  undertaking  at  all,  but  he  sayH, 
I  can  afrord  to  pay  that  out  of  the  income  we  will  then 
be  enjoying  in  1901. 

(8vr  John  DoriTigton.)  We  have  a  return  of  the 
dividend  here  in  1897,  and  it  mi^t  be  worth  your 
while  to  have  the  exact  figures.  This  is  a  return  by 
the  companies.  It  brings  oat  978,7411.  18t.  6dl  as  the 
dividend  for  the  year  1897. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  not  very  important. 

(Jfr.  Ba^imr  Browne.)  My  Lord,  I  cannot  lay  my 
hand  upon  the  quotation,  and  I  do  not  want  to  waste 
your  time,  so  that  I  will  pass  from  it. 

(Chairman.)  I  have  got  all  the  references  somewhere 
on  my  notes,  and  I  have  got  all  these  figures. 

ijfr.  Balfour  Browm,)  Yery  well  Now,  as  I  say, 
;  have  to  pay  more  than  that,  I  have  to  rata  London* 
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1?  I  pay  IesB,.I  give  Bomething  to  the  relief  of  the 
rates  of  London.  Bat  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  the  flnanoo  of  this  matter.  Every  othef  town 
haa  gone  throogh  ezaotly  the  same  -  process.  I  am 
bound  to, say  I  think  many  of  the  companies  that  have 
been  purchased  have  been  better  companies  than  some 
o£  the  London  ones.  Take,  lor  instance,  the  East 
London  Company — in  default  last  year— that  is  not  a 
Tery  satisfactory  company,  and  it  vonld  ilot  get  a  very 
large  number  of  years  as  mnltii^ier  if  it  went  to 
arbitration.  Bnt  tiiere  is  nothing  in  this  case  that 
differs  from  any  other  ease  that  aver  has  been  dealt 
with  except  that  it  is  larger  in  ais».  JS^ow,  why  beoaose 
it  is  a  big  matter  there  ia  any  difference  in  principle 
between  a  big  end  little  one  to  be  recc^ised  I  cannot 
conceive.  These  oompanier  are  passing  into  the  hands 
of  corporations  almost  every  At.j.  Sir  George  Bruce 
will  tell  yon  he  has  been  sitting  on  two  or  three 
arbitrations  within  the  last  year  where  the  transfer 
from  a  company  to  an  anthority  has  taken  place  either 
in  the  case  of  gasworks  or  of  waterworks,  ana  we  who  are 
practising  at  tbe  Bar  are  continually  engaged  in  these 
transfers,  and  I  say  there  is  nothing  different  in  this 
case  from  those  except  that  it  is  a  bigger  matter, 
There  is  nothing  different  in  principle.  The  authority 
in  these  cases  is  reoognised  as  the  right  authority  to 
deal  with  the  watem-orks  and  wants  togefr  it  ioto  its 
hands,  and  so  does  London.  On  the  very  last  diTi- 
slon  in  the  London  Coonty  Council,  when  the  Bills 
were  promoted,  there  were  101  voted  for  the  purchase 
Bills  proceeding  and  15  against,  I  hare  ao  doubt  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  Hx.  nhitmore  were  amount  the 
16,  but  if  London  wants  to  get  the  waterworks  into  its 
own  hands,  and  it  does,  or  its  vote'  would  not  be  in  that 
way,  why  should  not  they  P  They  are  the  people  that 
haTe  to  pay  the  piper,  and  why  should  not  they  call 
the  tone — and  they  call  the  tune  of  purchase  as 
strongly  as  they  can. 

- 1  have  found  the  roferenoe  I  wM  looking  for.  My 
friend  Mr.  H.  L.  Crii^has  been  good  enou^  to  find  it, 
and  I  see  Mr.  Hawara  gave  the  ztgore  iu  answer  to  a 
qnestion  of  HajoivGeueral  Scott  b.  It.  is  Question 
Si767. 

(Ohcma/n.)  What  ia  P 

(Jfr.  JBo^ow  Browns.)  The  924,0001.  Incotnfi,  which 
I  say  ia  the  income  in  1001.  It  is  their  cideiilation, 
because  he  starts  witii  the  figure  of  980,000Z.,  he 
:  deducts  the  &6,0007.,  which  is  paid  to  the  Cbamberliun's 
Fund,  and  that  brings  out  924,0001.  and  it  ia  in.-  that 
way  that  he  gets  ^t  figwe,  bat  I  do  netwanfrtogo 
back  upon  that  now. 

Now,  what  ia  the  experienoe,  my  Lord,  with  regard 
to  finance  ?  At  Qnestion  3588  there  is  a  table  pvt  in 
showing  in  the  county  boroughs  of  England  and  the 
principal  towns  of  Scotland  what  has  been  the  last 
financial  year,  and  what  is  the  experience  in,  each  of 
these  cases.  There  were  28  towns  and  four  towns 
given.  In  28,  a  surplus  over  expenses  was  shown,  and 
m  only  font  cases  waa  there  a  balance  the  wfOtiig  way, 
that  is  a  deficit,  and  in  eaoh  of  these  oaaes  the  defimi  was 
eansed  by  the  fact,  not  of  the  waterworks  proving 
inefficient,  but  becanse  the  oorporationa  were  expending 
large  snms  of  money  on  new  works.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  caae  of  Bhmingfaam.  I  hare  no  donbt  there  ia  a 
deficit  and  Birmingham  is  rated  for  ita  waterworka. 
WhyP  Because  it  is  spending  millions  of  money. 
The  whole  coat  of  their  Welsh  scheme  is  6,500,000f., 
and  they  are  spending  millions  of  money  there  in 
Wales,  and  they  are  not  getting  any  income  ft-om  it, 
but  does  anybody  say  that  is  not  financially  expedient  P 
Parliament  Eanctioned  it,  and  Parliament  said,  you  will 
have  to  pay  rates  while  yon  are  making  these  large 
works.  In  the  same  way  at  the  present  time  I  believe 
Vymwy  is  a  burden  on  Liverpool.  But  does  anybody 
Eay  it  is  not  financially  expedient  that  they  should 
have  had  that  harden  1  I  thmk  if  you  oare  to  aak  any- 
body at  Liverpool  yon  will  find  they-  M-e  all  content  with 
their  bargain.  Th^  have  got  spleoded  water,  and  in 
the  future  when  (hey  get  »  l«Fge^  conaumpt,  aa  the 
Scotoh  adl  it,  or  a  lar^^mimbev-of  consomera,  when 
they  are  able  to  sell  w«Ssr  to  other  people,  I  have  no 
donbt  it  will  be  a  very  profitable  nndextaking  indeed. 
Then  tate  agahi  the  caae  of  Glasgow,  whtoh  ia  given 
fat  Qnestion  4137,  and  with  r^ara  to  which  a  tatoe  ia 

Eut  in.  By  that  table  y;ou  will  see  that  Glasgow 
egan  by  ch&rging  when  it  purchased  the  companies 
12d.  in  the  £.  The  ratos  paid  are  6(2  in  the  £.  Is  not 
that  a  good  illustration  P 

Of  course  a  great  number  of  oorporationa  are  not 
allowed  to  tranter  anyfliing  to  the  gecered  rates  of  the 


town — Worcester,  Liverpool — these  two  occur  to  me  &t 
the  present  time.  I  have'  dealt  with  the  Acts  recently. 
Wherever  Llvei'pool  has  in  wSf  on©  year  a  aurf^ns  it 
has  to  take  that  surplus  into  considdration  next  year, 
and  only  to  levy  rates  sufficient  with  that  snrplas  to 
pay  working  expenses.  Therefore,  of  course,  you  caniiot 
show  profits  in  that  case,  because  (Jl  the  profits  go  to 
reduce  the  price  of  water.  In  all  these  oases — take  the 
four  principal  towna  in  this  country— ^ee  transfer 
took  places  Glaagow,  Idverpooli  Maaaolnater,  and  Bir- 
mingham, they  each  one  of  them  have  deawted  old 
souroes  of  supply  and  have  gone  to  new,  and  to  greatly 
improved  sourcesof  supply.  Manchester  to  Tbirlmere, 
Liverpool  to  Vymwy,  Glasgow  to  Loch  .  Katrine, 
and  Birmingham  to  the  valley  of  the  Elan.  In 
each  case  they  had  a  sorplas,  as  we  will  have.  In 
each  case  the  people  are  satisfied,  and  apparently  there 
is  not  a  proposal,  and  there  never  haa  neen  a  proposal 
in  any  one  case,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  of,  of  a 
transfer  tram  A  oorporaloen  into  the  hAnda  of  a  compaoy. 
And  why  should  London  .be,  the  exception  P  Why 
should  the  mnnioipality  of  London  not  do  exactly  what 
the  mtmioipalities  of  uiese  great  to^oa  are  doing,  and 
doing  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consumers  r  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Hawksley  in  certain  tables 
,to  compare  the  rates  levied  in  London  with,  the  rates 
levied  m  varioua  provinoial  towna.  I  am  glad  to  s^  it 
ia  not  neoesaary  to  comment  upon  that.  It  was  obyioos 
at  the  time,  raat  he  waa  oomparmg  two  things  that 
Were  not  comparable,  but  -  the  coup  Ae  gr&ee  to  that 
table  waa  given  by  Mr.  .WiUdoa,  who.caiae  for  the 
Lambeth  Company,  and  said,  you  cannot  compare  tha 
rates  of  Lambeth  with  the  ratee  of  other  parts  of 
London,  and  a  oomparison  is  abat^ntely  futile.  If  yoo 
cannot  compare  the  rates  of  two  piurta  of  London,  how 
on  earth  can  you  compare  the  rates  of  London  with  the 
houses  in  Mavchefiter,  Blackhnm,  Blackpool,  and  the 
various  places  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hawksley's  table? 
Of  course,  it  is  quite  obvions ,  that  it  was  illusory. 
A  house  that  I  can  get  in  a  amall  plaoe  like  Blackbom 
for  60Z.  would  coat  me  1001.  or  150*.  in  London.  He  is 
comparing  two  houses  of  ^l. ;  but  yon  ought  to  compare 
a  house  of  in  Blackburn  with  a  house  of  1501  in 
London,  and  so  Mr.  Hawlcsley's  table  abaolutoly  goes. 
Then,  1  think,  Mr.  Pember  practically:  threw  it  ov^ 
also,  beoanae  I  see  quite  early  in  his  speech  he  aays : 
**  TMce  such  a  Uiing,  for  instance,  as  the  exact  com- 
"  parison  of  the  rates  6t  Lcttidtni-i^th'  the  ratea  of  the 
"  large  towns.  I  would  venture  to  say,  tiiat  tiiat  is 
"  -vh&t  I  have  called  a  by-pi^th/'  and  having  called  it  a 
by-path,  he  leaves  it  alonQ  discreetly.  . 

Now,  my  Lord,  juat  let  ub  see  if  I  cannot  show  that 
with  r^aid  to  the  ftiture  ezpendittire  tioere  will  b«  an 
immense  gain  to  London  by  transfer.  It  is  witii  re^;ard 
to  the  rainngof  capital  in  the  future  that  the  gain,  is  to 
come  in.  I  do  not  think,-  after  the  evidenoe  that  haa 
been  put  before  you,  tl^t  anybody  can  doubt  -that 
enormous  expenditure  mnst  take  place  in  whosoeVer 
hands  the  water  supply  of  London  is  put,  -  l^ke  the 
Btaines  scheme  which  they  say  ia  the  right  one,  and 
which  we  say  tie  the  wrong;  that,  accoraing  to  the 
companies  themselves  works  out  at  13,5^,3492.,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  it  is  to  cost  17,5til;^!. 
Noir,  mr  Lord,  one  of  these  atims  must  be  spent  by 
Bomebody.  I  want  to  ahow  that  if  it  is  spent  by  ns,  it 
will  be  a  financial  gain.  If  it  ia  spent  by  t^m^  it  will 
be  a  financial  loss. 

(jStr  Oeorge  Bi-uee.)  That  waa  on  the  basis  of  the  year 
1898,  was  it  not  P 

(Mr.  Bdl/bur  Browne.)  It  waa  on  the  year  1898.  I  am 
taking  the  worst  year. 

(Sir  Oeorg«  Brues.)  I  quite  ttnderafcarid. 

(Mr.  Bdlfow  Browne.)  Kow  what ,  will  it  cost  P  Ut. 
Pember  seemed  to  think  that  allthefuLure  capital  would 
be  raised  by  debenttirea.  That  is  absurd,  ia  the  first 
plaoci  if  it  were,  every  new  bateh  of  debentnros  that  you 
raise  would  hSiTe  to  benuaedata  hiifliernMoof  ictwest, 
becanae  Tou  have  not  got  the  leoiinty  of  the  otdiairy 
atoek  behind  it  or  beOora  it-^t  does  not  matter  which. 
But  it  is  contrary  to  the  practioe  of  Parliaoi^iit.to  allow 
debenture  atooka  to  be  raised  by  companies  imleai 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  to  the  rest.  We  know 
that  in  the  case  of  gas  companies  they  make  it  one> 
fifth  of  the  debentures  to  foor-fifths  of  the  ordinary 
stock.  In  some  very  well  found  companies  I  believe 
they  have  allowed  it  to  be  a  third ;  but  I  am  taking  it 
that  these  oompaniea  would  raise  one-fifth  by  deben. 
tares  and  fovr^fiflliB  l^'  aharea.  Hr.  Pembw  ma 
wrong  agiuii  in  aayii^  tfaattiw  intereaft  tint  tike^  luve 
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to  paj  iQ  order  to  nise  mcaiOT  wm  2'9S  per  cant.  He 
Iiadt^ea  it  debentures  and  snaros  all  together.  The 
real  interest  that  thej  have  to  pay  may  bo  looked  at  in 
coDDexion  with  what  Mr.  Fember  calls  a  statical  com- 
pany, the  West  Kiddleaex.  The  West  Middlesex  Com- 
paof 's  shares  are  paying,  *L7^°  them,  3 '25  per 
cent.  Therefore.  I  say,  ute  West  Middlesex  being  m 
secon  a  company  as  can  be — absolutely  secure,  becaose 
it  is  secnred  in  every  way  by  a  reserve  fund,  and  by 
tliese  moneys  that  it  is  handing  over  to  the  public — that 
is  an  iodication  of  what  they  can  raise  money  at.  UTow 
let  us  take  it  in  that  w^.  I  have  got  a  oalciilation 
here  a  little  difforent.  I  sa^  they  ooald  raise  money 
at  31.  3f.  6d.,  while  their  3*25  is  a  little  more  than  that. 
It  is  81.  Bs. ;  but  I  have  worked  it  out  upon  the 
SI.  •If.  6d.  basis.  The  Xiondon  Oonnty  Council  can  raise 
mon^atSI.  lOt.i  but  as  Mr,  Ha  ward  told  yon.  there 
WW  2i.  to-be  added  to  t^at  for  expenses  that  fell  upon 
the  Lcmdon  Connlgr  Oooiicil  for  the  managament  of  the 
ftind  hy  the  buk,  I  tlunk,  or  Btnoeihing  of  that  lori 
Theiefore,  that  is  21. 12*.  .1  deduct  t&  22. 12«.  from 
the  31.  St.  9d.,  and  I  say  every  hundred  pounds  of  tbeve 
millions  that  I  have  been  spiking  about  will  be  raised 
at  6cl,  leas  in  our  handfi  than  iu  the  hands  of  the 
companies.  I  do  not  believe  the  companies  could  raise 
this  immense  amount  of  money  at  the  same  price  as  the 
West  Middlesex  is  standing  at  to-day,  but  I  mast  go 
upon  some  fignre,.  and  I  take  that. 

Then  Mr.  Ha  ward  also  told  yon  about  the  saving  in 
expenses.   If  T  was  right  in  leaving  out  the  sinking 
f-jnd,  I  could  stop  there  and  s^  there  is  an  immense 
gain  at  once ;  bnt  I  am  going  to  take  ofif  the  sinkinK 
fund  against  myself,  and  if  I  take  off  the  sinking  fund, 
I  bare  also  a  light  to  take  credit  for  the  savings,  and 
theso  are  4b.  ;  that  is.  the  60,0001.  works  out  at  4a.  per 
nent.— iliftt  makes  Uit^  6d. ;  take  the  sinking  fund,  8s.i 
off  that,  and  then  I  have  got  7*.  6^.  to  the  good  upon 
every  hundred  pDunds.  Now  7§.  6(2.  on  a  hundred 
pounds  represents  annually  upon  the  IS  railliuiB  odd 
whioh  iiuj  say  has  to  be  qpent,  50,881A  ;  but  on  the 
17  miUicEia  odd  that  I  say  has  .to  be  spent,  or  Sir 
Sir  Alexander  Binnie  says  has  to  be  spent,  it  rapresentB 
an  anaaal-  saving  of  663^1.    On  the  question  of 
finance  I  am  entitled 'to  say  there  is  a  gain  to  the 
people  of  London  at  onoe.    On  these  expeDditnres 
whioh  Uiey  say  themselves  must  be  inonrred  for  the 
Staiues  scheme  there  is  a  gain  by  oar  raising  the 
capital  ac  the  cheaper  rate  as  compared  wil^  their  rate. 
Then  take  the  figures  that  Mr.  Fember  gave  the  day 
before,  yesterday.   He  said  the  total  capital  commit- 
ments uf  the  varions  companies,  apart  from  this  great 
•Stained  scheme,  are  13,750,0001.  that  has  to  be  raised  by 
them.    If  it  has  to  be  raised  by  them,  I  will  assume 
that  it  may  have  to  be  raised  by  us.   Again  a  gain  of 
51,562f.   Then  take  the  Welsh  scheme. 

(Chairman.)  The  13  millions  is  not  in  addition  to  the 
Staines  e:q}enditare«  is  it  P 

(Jfr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  TeB;  it  is,  with  great 
respect,  beeanse  if  you  look  at  Mr.  Pember'a  figures,  he 
works  it  oat  with  regard  to  all  the  different  companies, 
Kent  and  otlieTO;  and  so  inclndes  things  which  are 
totally  separate  from  the  Staines  scheme. 

{CKoArmcm.)  Prom  the  existing  Staines  scheme;  but 
it  covers  all  the  Staines  expenditure,  whioh  m^s  up 
the  13  millions. 

{Mr.  Baifowr  Brovme.)  I  think  aot^  ray  liord.  X 
think  you  will  find  that  is  so. 

(OhowDNm.)  I  daresay  I  am  wrcng. 

{Mr.  Savour  Brotone.)  I  think  that  is  so. 

((Jhairman.)  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  it,  that 
is  all. 

C3fr.  Bidfow  Browni.)  I  had  looked  at  that  oarefblly 
before  I  made  the  Btatwnent. 

{Chairman.)  Tery  good, 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  I  should  like  to  point  out  one  thing, 
and  tliat  is.  it  appears  that  your  figures  are  based  on 
the  aesumption  that  i^ese  companies  may  raise  this 
additional  capital  of  12  millions  by  shares. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  'Xo.   I  am  assnming  that 
tbey    raise  four-fifths  by  shares'  and  one-flf^ 
debentures. 

( Jfr.  Letaig.)  Four-fifths  by  shares.  Is  it  to  be  snp- 
pooed  tint  ^o-liament  would  permit  them  to  go  on 
bcdrro^ngP 

(^r.  Ba^our  Browne.)  I  do  not  think  so. 


.  (l£r,  Lewie.)  Because  at  present  their  ordinary  stock  .^r, 
is  10  milHons,  and  their  present  debentare  stocks  are  BtU/bvr 
over  6  millions.  jgt  anw. 

(iff.  Ba^fowr  Browne.)  Yes.   It  would  not  make  «  o.i7~"» 
Int  of  difference,  with  great  respect,  because  ybether  M. 
it  is  btnrowed  hr  debentarsa  or  raised  by  shares,  the  "' 
security  is  «cactly  the  same. 

{Mr.  Lewie.)  Tes,  but  the  companies  at  the  present 
time  ore  able  to  raise  debentnre  stock  at  sometJting  less 
than  3  per  cent. 

(Mr.  BeUfow  JJrovme.)  Because  of  the  security  of  the 
ordinarv  stock  before  it,  but  if  you  raise  aU  future 
capital  by  debentures,  you  may  call  it  debentures,  but 
it  18  no  better  security  than  the  existing  works.  It  has 
exactly  the  same  sccnrity  as  if  it  were  raised  by  shares, 
so  that  it  would  be  ratsed  at  precisely  the  some  amounk 
I  think. 

(Bir  John  Dorington.)  You  would  drown  the  shan 
capital. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Drown  the  share  capital,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  permitted;  but  if  it 
were  permitted,  the  borrower  would  speak  out  aud 
say:  where  is  my  security?  I  know  that  up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  got  good  security— that  I  have  the 
first  pull  of  Ibe  whole  income,  but  if  there  is  to  be 
nobody  else  but  debenture  holders  in  it,  of  coarse  bis 
debentures  are  not  secured  by  the  ordinary  shares. 
My  calculation  is  on  the  assnraption  that  I  only  eare 
7s.  6d.  If  I  knock  o3  the  sinking  fond,  aq  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  do,  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  buying 
it  twice  over,  then  that  13,568.0002.  for  the  Staines 
sehchie  would  be  raised  by  me  at  100,0002.  cheaper  per 
annum  than  by  the  companies,  if  it  is  the  iTmilUcns 
of  Sir  Alexander  Binnio,  it  is  120,0001.  or  130,0001.  a 
year  less,  or  a  gain  to  the  consumers  of  water  in 
London  of  130,0001.  on  that  new  capital  alone.  I  have 
said  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  expenditurei 
bnt  I  am  hot  so  sure  of  that,  bocauso  I  believe  yerj 
likely  that  if  the  conipanies  were  passed  into  the  hanu 
of  the  London  County  Council,  some  of  these  other 
expenditures  that  Mr.  Fember  was  taking  credit,  for  in 
making  up  his  13,750,0002.  would  not  take  place.  Take 
Mr.  Pember's  own  figure.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  for 
an  instant  that  the  Welsh  scheme -is  going  to  cost 
52  millions,  but  that  is  what  he  says.  But  I  will  test 
this  question  by  it.  Supposing  it  does  cost  62  millions 
and  supposing  it  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  companies, 
on  that  caloolatiou  that  1  have  given  you  only  on  the 
7e.  6d..  it  would  be  195,0001.  a  year  more  (that  u  if  it  is 
carried  out  hy  the  companies)  than  if  it  were  carried 
out  I:^  us.  I  should  have  thought  tiiat  there  was  no 
question  about  the  financial  expediency  under  these 
cirumstances  of  letting  the  prospective  works,  whatever 
they  arc,  be  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities  instead 
of  by  the  companies.  Why  aro  we  able  to  borrow 
more  cheaply  P  Because  we  give  the  better  security — 
not  (HilT  of  the  water  rents  of  London^  bnt  of  the  rates 
of  London. 

(l£r.  H.  W.  Grippe.)  I  am  not  quite  snre  that  I  under* 
stand  you  on  one  point.  Do  you  assume  that,  if  this 
went  on,  that  you  would  still  set  aside  a  sinking  fund 
from  year  to  year  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  London 
County  Connoil,  as  has  been  done  by  the  companies  P 

[Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Ko,  Sir;  I  aflsnms  Ibat 
Fwrliament  would  put  upon  me  the  ordinaiy  obligation 
of  a  corporation— to  lay  away  such  a  sinkmg  fund  as 
wonld  replace  the  whole  capital  in  60  years. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Grippe.")  Just  so— you  would  have  some- 
thing to  put  aside. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Yes. 

(GhairtMn.)  There  is  great  confusion  in  calling 
that  a  sinking  tand.  It  ought  to  be  called  the 
Chamberlain's  Fund." 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Tes.  I  ought  to  call  it  the 
'*  Chamberlain's  Fund  "  in  the  one  case,  and  the  ordinary 
sinking  fund  of  a  corporation  in  the  other. 

I  think  in  this  connexion  I  may  just  refer  to 
what  Mr.  Fope  said  in  his  speech.  There  is  thaO 
"  snggest'ion  which  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  made,  namely, 
"  it  may  be  that  in  the  future  supply  of  London  the 
"  public  body  would  have  the  advantage  in  raising 
**  easily  and  freely  capital  required  for  such  extension 

— more  easily  than  the  water  companies — and  if  the 
"  inclination  of  the  Commistiou  is  ultimately  to  the 
*'  necessity  of  going  elsewhere  for  water,  it  do^  seem 
"  to  me  then  that  there  is  a  grave  question  for  con- 
"  sideration.   If,  for  instance,  the  County  Counail  ore 
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**  right  in  saying  we  mast  go  to  Wales  and  not  extend 
"  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  thon  that  is  a  duty 
"  which  is  cast  for  a  Bcheme  applicable  to  the  whole 
"  and  not  to  any  particular  one  of  the  companies— 
"  applicable  to  the  whole  of  London,  and  I  own  it 
"  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
"  company  to  nndertake  the  duty  of  raising  the 
"  capital  to  provide  for  such  a  general  extension.  Of 
"  course,  in  proportion  as  you  come  to  the  oonoluBion 
"  that  the  necessity  for  the  Wehsh  scheme  becomes 
*'  remote  so  much  less  forcible  does  the  point  become. 
**  If  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Wales,  then  it  does  seem 
*'  to  me  frankly— and  I  think  the  oompanies  would 
ffurly  admit  that— that  there  is  some  necessity  to 
"  provide  for  the  raising  of  the  capital  which  is  necea- 
*'  sary  in  order  to  briog  such  a  supplementary  supply. 
**  That  has  been,  in  a  minor  degree,  already  discussed 
"  before  the  Commission."  I  do  not  believo  that  the 
oompanies  could  go  to  Wales,  and  I  will  tell  you  why, 
I  am  not  going  into  the  Welsh  scheme  or  the  Staines 
scheme.  This  is  why  they  have  gone  for  the  Staines 
scheme — it  is  a  thing  that  could  be  carried  out  by  small 
instalments,  it  is  a  thing  that  they  can  finance  and  raise 
capital  for.  They  cannot  go  to  Wales.  It  would  mean 
the  amalgamation  of  the  companies  in  the  first  place, 
and  on  that  amalgamation  wo  would  have  something 
to  say.  I  think  then  would  come  the  time  when  very 
drastic  control  would  be  applied  to  these  amalgamated 
couipanies. 

Now,  fWther  than  this,  let  me  soy  that  our  Bill 
provides  for  the  redemption  of  the  debenture  stock  of 
the  oompanies.  If  we  redeem  it,  it  amounts  altogether 
to  7,300,0001.  We  believe  tbat  a  saving  of  5«.  per  cent, 
oonld  be  offieotod,  and  if  we  are  right  in  that,  ttiat 
would  be  a  saving  of  18,250{.  per  annum  to  the  con- 
samers  of  water  in  London. 

Then,  my  Lord,  one  word  with  regard  to  the 
qnestion  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  All  the  companies 
have  come  here  and  said,  we  deprecate  controL  We  do 
not  so  much  deprecate  purchase.  All  that  we  want  is 
tho  Lands  Clauses  Act.  Their  idea  is  that  under  t^t 
Act  they  would  get  moro  than  under  our  special  clanse 
That  is  the  whole  idea  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken 
idea,  and  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  why.  I  think  there 
is  very  oonsiderale  ignorance  about  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act.  People  have  not  read  it.  The  Lands  Clauses 
Act  begins  as  to  purchase  by  agreement  up  to  section  16. 
Do  they  want  tlmt  P  ^7,^^  means  we  will  purchase 
them  by  agreement.  That  is  not  what  iSiej  wmt. 
The  compaUory  sections  begin  at  section  16,  wid  there 
are  none  of  them  applicable ;  none  till  yon  come  to 
section  63.  The  first  section  I  take  is  section  16,  and 
this  is  the  heading,  your  Lordship  remembers  ^oy  are 
in  sets  of  clauses,  "  And  with  rospect  to  the  purchase 
"  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  thui  by  agreement,  be 
"  it  enacted  as  follows."  Then  section  16  is  as  to  the : 
"  Capital  to  be  subscribed  before  compulsory  powers 
"  of  purchase  put  in  force."  That  is  not  appUoable. 
Section  18  is  as  to  the  notice  to  treat  which  you  are^ery 
familiar  with,  but  that  is  not  applicable.  There  is 
nothing  that  touches  it.  Wo  go  on  tnrough  every  section, 
and  we  find  there  is  a  lot  of  machinery  for  the  service 
of  notices,  and  so  on,  and  then  there  is  in  section  20 
service  of  notice  on  the  corporation,  that  is  after  notice 
to  treat,  'llien  there  is  to  oe  21  days  as  to  the  appoint- 
vumt  of  arbitrators.  Nothing  touches  it  at  all  till  you 
come  to  section  34,  I  pledge  myself  to  tbat.  It  is 
section  W,  and  section  34  is  to  this  effect :  "  All  the 
"  costs  of  any  such  arbitration  and  incident  thereto  to 
"  be  settled  by  the  wbitrators,  shall  be  hfone  by  the 
"  promoters  oiT  the  undertaking." — tiiat  would  be  the 
County  Council,  because  we  would  be  the  promoters— 
"  unless  the  arbitrators  shall  award  the  same  Or  a  less 
"  sum  than  shall  have  been  offered  by  the  promotern 
"  of  the  undertaking,  in  which  case  each  party  shall 
"  hoar  his  own  cos^  incident  to  the  arbitration,  and 
"  the  costs  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  home  by  tho 
"  parties  in  equal  proportions."  That  may  touch  them. 
Do  they  want  tliatP  Is  that  what  they  desire  P  The 
Arbitration  Act  leaves  lbs  costs  in  the  discretion  of  the 
arbiti-ator.  This  gives  them  their  costs,  unless  the 
arbitrator  awards  less  than  we  have  offered.  If  that 
will  satisfy  them,  I  have  not  the  least  doubb  the  County 
Council  would  agree  to  that  clause  going  in.  "Vfh&t 
else  is  there  in  the  Act?  I  have  passed  over  the 
tribunal  clauses,  because,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  applic> 
able.  Is  that  what  they  are  here  for,  to  say  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  one  arbitrator,  that  we 
should  appoint  another,  and  that  those  two  arbitrators 
should  appoint  a  third  P  I  do  not  think  so,  my  Lord. 
I  think  th^t  the  companies  would  agree  with  me  that 


tho  arbitrator  should  be  the  best  possible  man  that 
could  be  got  in  England  to  do  tho  work,  and  that  he 
shoiild  be  named  in  the  Act.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  that,  or  are  we  to  go  npon  this  ancient  macbiner; 
of  appointing  one  person  and  they  appointing  another 
who  in  to  appoint  a  third  P  I  say  it  should  be  doae 
b^  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  person,  whoever  he  is,  that  is  to  decide 
these  matters  shonld  be  put  in  the  Act  of  Parlisment. 

(afr.  B.  W.  Crippa.)  I  think  the  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Committee.^r.  Dickinson,  agreed  to  that. 

{Mr,  Balfour  Browne.)  I  am  perfectly  certwn  that 
it  is  right,  at  any  rate.  I  pass  over  all  the  other  sectiona, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  till  you  come  to 
section  63.  Section  49  is  as  to  severance.  That  cannot 
be,  because  there  is  to  be  no  severance.  That  deals 
with  severed  land.  Then  section  63  is  the  only  section 
in  tho  Act  that  deals  with  the  matter,  and  these  people 
come  and  talk  as  if  the  Lands  Gl&uses  Act  was  going  to 
^ive  them  great  things.  What  does  it  do  P  Sectiou  68 
IS,  of  course,  an  important  one,  but  tbat  is  only  as  to 
injuriously  affecting.  Section  63  is  as  to  the  punhaee 
money  and  the  mode  of  estimating  the  oompensatioiL 

(Jfr.  JET.  W.  Crippt.)  Why  should  you  ba  afraid  of 
tiieir  desire  to  have  tne  Lands  Clanses  Act? 

(Kr.  Balfour  Brown*.)  I  will  toll  jm  exactly  why, 
I  am  not  really  afraid  myself,  but  I  will  tell  yon  why 
we  have  adopted  the  clause  we  have.  I  wonla  not  be 
afraid  of  thiB,  but  let  me  rood  it. 

(3fr.  H.  W.  Crippt.)  I  cannot  nnderstond  why  any<me 
should  be  afraid. 

{Mr.  Balfow  Bi'ovine.)  I  am  not  afraid ;  let  me  read 
it.  This  is  the  only  clause  really  that  affects  it.  "  In 
"  estimating  the  purchase  money  or  compensation  to 
"  be  paid  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  in  any 
"  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  regard  shall  be  hod  by  the 
"  justices,  arbitrators,  or  surveyors  as  the  case  may  be, 
'*  not  only  to  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  pnronased 
"  or  taken  by  the  promoters  of  the  nndertakii^,  hot 
*'  also  to  the  damage,  if  ai^,  to  be  snatained  by  the 
*'  owner  of  tho  lands  hy  reason  of  the  severing  of  the 
'*  lands  tijcon  from  the  other  lands  of  saoh  owner 
**  or  otherwise  injnrionsly  affecting  suoh  other  lands 
"  by  the  exeroise  of  tho  powers  oi  this  or  the  spemal 
"  Act,  or  any  Aot  incorporated  ttierewiUi.'* 

{Mr.  S.  W.  Cripps.)  What  harm  can  it  do  P 

{3fr.  Bcdfonr Browne.)  None;  what  is  the  f^oodof  it? 
There  can  be  no  severance  of  lands.  What  is  the  good 
of  it  to  them  P  I  will  tell  you  what  they  think.  Th^ 
know  that  arbitrators  have  foolishly  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Aot  they 
are  bound  to  allow  a  bonus  to  a  company  and  they  tiiink 
if  it  was  put  under  the  Lands  Clansra  Act  they  would 
get  that  bonus.  The  interpretation  of  that  clanse,  my 
Lord,  was  given  in  the  case  of  Btebbing  v.  The  Ketro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  (I  am  only  reading  from  a  text 
book,  bnt  it  is  so  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission that  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  will  let  me  do 
it) : — "  l^e  prinoifue  that  the  comi>ensation  to  be  paid 
"  to  the  owner  was  the  value  to  him  as  distingniahed 
'*  from  the  valae  of  the  land  to  the  promoters  was  laid 
"  down  in  connexion  with  disused  barial  grounds." 
Your  Lordship  will  remember  the  vicar  sold  it. 

{Ohiirman)  Tes,  yon  need  not  refer  further  to  it 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  TbaA  is  the  principle  of  the 
Aot.  It  they  think  that  Hme  is  onythmg  in  my  clause 
which  says  that  it  is  to  be  the  value  to  anybody  bnt 
them  they  are  entirely  wrong.  What  do  they  want  P 
Now  I  wiu  go  to  my  clause  and  show  you  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  tonches  them  orhnrta  them.  What 
we  mainly  object  to  and  what  wo  have  taken  it  out  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act  for  is  that  antiquated  machinery 
about  the  tribunal.  We  do  not  want  one  surveyor 
apipoiuted  by  us  and  another  appointed  by  them.  We 
want  somebody  mentioned  in  the  Act  as  in  these  cases  of 
the  European  Assurance  Company  and  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  Company  Arbitration  Acta  and  we  want 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  man  we  can  possibly 
get>  for  che  purpose.  Oar  clause  is  the  clanse  that  was 
practically  adopted  —  I  say  practically  because  it  never 
was  really  adopted — by  the  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  you  have  the  clause  before  yon,  yon  will 
follow  &ia.  This  is  the  deoisicm  of  the  Oommittee^  said 
Ur.Plnnketti  "  The  Committee  ore  of  opinion  that  if 
"  this  Bill  shonld  become  law  and  if  the  oonsiderafeion 
**  to  be  paid  by  the  London'  Oonnty  Gonneil  for  the 
"  transfer  of  the  undertaking  is  to  be  detOTmined  by 
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'*  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  aro  in  determining  iJie 
'*  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  undertaking  to  have 
"  regard  to  all  the  ctronmstances  of  the  case  as  pro< 
**  Tided  in  lines  30  and  31,  page  7  of  olause  6  and  the 
"  Oomntittee  would  be  irilliug,  on  consideration  of  the 
clause,  to  introdace  if  necessary  other  general  words 
**  in  order  to  render  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  arbitra- 
'*  tors  are  not  to  be  precluded  by  any  legal  ot^eotiona 
**  from  entertaining  all  the  circumBtanees  wbioh  they 
**  th^  may  think  it  right"— 4hat  ia  at  pa^  213;  this 
explains  some  words  wnich  your  Lordship,  I  think,  did 
not  follow,  or  said  you  could  not  interpret — "  to  take 
"  into  their  consideration,  say,  for  instance  the  Beport 
"  of  the  Hoyal  Commission  of  1893."  One  of  the 
objeotiona  made  was  that  the  arbitrator  in  the  ordinary 
sense  would  not  look  at  that  report  and  that  the  idea 
of  tbe  Committee  was  whether  legally  and  strictly  he 
could  look  at  it  or  not  he  onght  to  be  entitled  to  look  at 
that  report ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  your  report 
aapposiog  you  make  a  report.  Strictly  aud  lei^lly 
speaking  before  an  arbitrator  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act  I  have  great  doubt  as  to  whether  we  would  have 
a  right  to  go  and  say  this  or  that  took  place  before 
liord  Llandfw*s  Commission.  We  would  hare  aright,  of 
course,  to  turn  up  tbe  evidence  and  cross-  examine  a  man 
upon  what  he  had  said^but  we  could  not  go  strictly  speak- 
ing ioto  what  took  plaoe  here.  But  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  tliat  theae  things  might  be  gone  into 
and  that  is  why  yon  find  in  the  preainble  that  whereas 
fkiling  agreement  to  purchase  and  in  order  to  deter- 
mine  the  fair  and  reaaonable  value  of  the  undertaking 
it  is  intended  to  provide  that  tbe  arbitrator  should 
in  dotennining  such  value  have  regard  to  all  the 
circnnutances  of  tbe  case— the  very  words  Lord 
Bathiitoro  used — "  and  should  hear  and  consider  all 
matters,  whether  past,  present,  or  Aitore.  laid  before 
them" — remember  theae  matters  are  not  to  bind  the 
arbitrator  in  any  way.  He  is  only  to  consider  them, — 
'*  by  either  party  relating  to  any  auoh  circnmstanoes 
"  and  should  not  be  preolnded  by  any  le^al  objection 
**  from  entertaining  the  same."  There  it  is  explained; 
he  gives  as  an  illustration  the  Beport  of  Lord  Balfonr'a 
Commission.  He  suya,  "it  is  obvious  that  tiuoh  an 
**  importaut  document  should  be  open  to  the  considera- 
"  tion  of  the  arbitrators,  but  the  Committee  merely 
**  referred  to  it  as  illustrating  what  they  mean." 

{Chmrman.)  I  am  bound  to  say  I  cannot  see  how  the 
Beport  of  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  can  assist  and 
properly  assist  any  arbitrator  assessing  the  value  of  the 
companies. 

{Ur.Sa^our  Browne.)  I  think  it  could,  and  it  would  save 
ft  great  deal  of  time.  Take  one  finding— that  the  com- 
panies are  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  only  on  one  condition 
— that  they  provide  more  storage,  more  filtration,  aud 
things  of  that  sort.  That  is  a  most  material  considera- 
tion for  an  arbitrator  to  consider — that  in  the  opinion  of 
that  Commission  the  companies  had  something  more  to 
do  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  It  would  to  my 
mind  affeot  the  selling  value  of  these  undertakings 
considerably',  and  I  say  it  should  not  be  precluded ;  I 
daresay  we  could  get  at  it  in  some  other  way.  I  daresay 
we  could  say,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1893  vou  had  only 
atorwe  for  five  days  ? — ^Yes.  How  much  nave  yon  got 
nowP  Bo  much.  Do  yon  think  that  is  sufficient, 
when  Lord  Balfour's  Oommission  thoi^ht  it  was  not— 
or  something  of  that  sort.  We  oonla  do  it  by  croaa- 
examination  possibly.  But  why  should  not  the  report 
1m  referred  toP  What  harm  would  ib  de?  If  your 
Lordship  were  sitting  as  an  arbitrator,  you  would  give 
only  due  weight  to  it.  It  'is  not  to  compel  yon — 
remember  that  is  onlythe  preamble,  but  now  I  come 
to  the  clause  itself.  What  does  it  say:  "There  shall 
"  be  paid  by  the  Council  for  the  transferred  under- 
"  takmga  such  a  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  determined 
'*  to  represent  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the 
*'  undertaking."  Well,  these  worda  do  it:  What  is 
the  harm  P  It  is  the  fair  aud  reasonable  value  of  the 
undertaking — it  is  to  them  and  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  Nobody  would  argae  that  for  an  instant 
that  it  is  not  the  value  to  thein.  Then  we  add  this, 
"  together  with  such  further  sum  as  the  arbitrator 
*'  may  award  to  meet  the  cost  of  investing  such  money 
"  iu  the  event  of  no  arrangement  being  come  to,  and 
**  the  arbitrators  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  shall 
"  inqaire  into  md  consider  tjl  the  circumatancea  of 
**  the  case  and  tbe  ooutentions  of  oomuel  uid  of  the 
*'  companiea  respectively,  and  may  deal  with  the  suue* 
**  <v  any  of  them  in  suuh  manner  as  they  in  their 
*'  absolute  and  unfettered  diaoretion  think  fit,  on 
**  Buoh  terms  Mid  in  snoh  manner  and  in  all  respects 
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"  as  they  think  fair  and  reasonable  and  expedient,  and  Mr. 
**  OS  fully  and  effectually  as  could  be  done  by  Act  of  Ba^fbur 
"  Parliament."   Now,  these  words  may  or  may  not  Broww. 

remain  in  when  this  becomes  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I   

think  it  is  a  curious  provision,  but  we  are  following  SSMar.'S:;. 
well  established  Hues.  Myfriend,  llr.  Littler,seemedto  ' 
think  that  vou  could  draw  some  distinction  between  tho 
Baropean  Arbitration  Act  and  tho  Chatham  and  Dover 
Arbitration  Act,  and  that  is  because  these  were  bank- 
rupt companies.  I  do  not  know  what  the  meaning  of 
it  is.  Supposing  they  were,  and  ^eae  were  solvent 
companies,  why  should  an  arbitrator  when  he  is  dealing 
with  a  bankrupt  company  hare  the  power  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  when  he  is  dealing  with  a  solvent  one 
not  have  it  ?  The  words  are  these,  my  Lord,  from  the 
European  Arbitration  Aot,  "  The  arbitrator  may  settle 
"  and  determine  the  mattera  by  this  Act  referred  to 
*'  arbitration,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  legal 
'*  and  equitable  rights  of  the  parties  as  recognised  in 
"  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  out  on  such  terms  and 
"  in  such  manner  in  all  respects  as  he  in  bis  absolute 
"  and  unfettered  discretion  thinks  most  fit,  equitable, 
'*  and  expedient,  and  as  fully  and  effectually  as  could 
"  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament."  Those  are  the 
words. 

(Jfr.  S.  W.  Ci-ipp».)  Are  those  tlie  words  you  adopt  ? 

(Hr.  BaMowr  Broww.)  The  same  words ;  it  is  taken 
from  tlut  Act,  the  same  words  occur  in  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Act ;  Lord  Cairns  was  the  arbitrator  in  one 
of  these  cases  and  I/ird  Salisbury  in  tbe  other,  and  it 
clothed  them  with  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Is  there  any  harm  iu  it  P  If  so,  it  was  equally  harmful 
iu  those  cases.  Then  my  learned  friend  says  that  the 
last  clause  is .  nouecossary.  With  regard  to  the  last 
clause  in  the  Act,  I  think  \xiTxr  Lovdsbip  said  that  you 
thouGrht  it  was  right  that  there  sbonld.be  a  power  to  go 
to  the  court  upon  questions  of  law.  Of  conrse,  if  we 
got  a  man.  we  will  say  like  Lord  Cairns,  because  he  ia 
dead)  or  Lord  Herschell,  I  daresay  it  would  be  quite 
uttnecessiu>^  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  a  superior 
court,  but  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  auppose  that  some 
layman  was  appointed,  I  daresay  He  would  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  tbe  court  upon  some  of  the  qoestions 
that  might  be  raised.  And  this  is  what  the  Committee 
said:  "  The  Committee  think  that  it  should  be  in  the 
'*  power  of  the  arbitrators  at  any  stage  of  their  pro- 
*'  coedings  to  obtain  the  decision  of  a  competent  court 
*'  of  law  upon  any  questions  which  they  may  desire  to 
<*  submit  for  such  decision,  and  tbe  Committee  will  be 
"  ready,  if  necessary,  to  introduce  words  for  that  pur- 
"  pose  into  the  Bill,  incase  they  ahonld  declare  tbe 
*'  preamble  to  be  proved."  We  have  introduced 
them. 

(Mr.  H.  W.  Cripps.)  I  forget,  aud  perhaps  you  will 
tell  me  this,  but  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  is  there  a 
power  of  reserving  a  cose  specially  mentioned  P 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  No,  there  ia  not. 

{Chairman.)  But  there  is  in  the  Arbitration  Act. 

(Mr.  Balfour  ^rown^.)  Yes.   The  Aribitration  Aot 
is  a  general  Act,  aud  applies. 

(jifr.  S.  W.  Crippa.)  But  tho  question  between  you  and 
the  other  side  really  depends  upon  this,  that  one  wuits 
to  have  tbe  Lauds  Clauses  Aot  and  the  other  not. 

(Mr.  BcUfoar  Browne.)  Yes.  ^ 

{Mr.  if.  W.  Crifipa.)  Therefore,  I  want  to  know  exactly 
what  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  does  not  contain. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Brovme.)  It  does  not  contain  that,  but 
the  general  law  of  the  Arbitration  Act  now  gives  power 
to  state  a  case,  and  it  has  been  held  in  a  well-known 
case  to  apply  to  arbitrations  under  the  Lands  CUusea 
Act. 

{Mr.  U.  W,  Crijjpe.)  It  is  the  same  thiug  now  as  if 
that  clause  had  been  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act. 

{Mr,  Balfow  Broutne.)  Exactly.  I  do  not  see  that 
really  there  is  much  (Uff'ereuoe  between  this  clause 
and  what  they  would  get  uuder  the  I^ands  Clauses 
Act.   The  mam  differenoe  is  

(Jlfr.  H.  W.  Orippi.)  X  am  inolined  to  think  there  is 

none  whatever. 

(Jlfr.  Balfow  Browne.)  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
because  I  think  there  is  this,  that  under  the  Lands 
Clausen  Act  they  oould  say :  Well,  there  has  been  at 
any  rate  a  practice  to  allow  a  percentage.  I  have  beard 
it  aTKued,  although  I  think  it  is  a  bad  ufpiment,  I  have 
heard— I  will  not  mention  hia  name— «  diatinguishod 
oounael  not  very  long  ago,  say  that  the  ivacuce  had 
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aneeii  of  aUowing  10  per  C6id>.  ibr  bnilding  land,  and 
that  that  practice  mtut  be  had  regard  to  hj  the 

arbitrator  sittdng  there.   X  denied  it. 

(Chairnum.)  If  yon  got  Lord  Cairu,  he  would  not  be 
misled  by  that. 

{Mr.  Btdfowr  Browne.)  I  would  not  mind  taking 
the  Lands  OlauBes  A.ct  with  Lord  Oaims.  But  after 
all,  what  harm  is  there  in  that  olanso  P  I  see  none. 
We  hare  to  make  this  absolutely  certain  by  pnttiog 
in — this  will  be  my  argument  at  all  events — an 
allowance  for  re-investment.  You  are  not  to  have  any 
bonus  more  than  that.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  is 
made  abaolntely  certain  by  that  clause,  and  I  will  ask 
Parliament,  if  I  get  the  ohancc,  to  make  it  certain  that 
iSiey  do  not  get  a  bonua  of  10  per  cent.  I  do  not  think 
they  deserve  it.  They  hare  no  right  to  it.  If  they  get 
the  ftir  and  full  valne  of  the  undertaking,  they  do  not 
require  10  per  cent,  b^nd  that. 

(Jtfr.  H.  W.  Crippa.)  They  would  say,  and  they  have 
Raid,  no  doubt,  that  all  these  arbitrations  are  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  why  do  yon  want  there  to  be  any 
difference  from  what  has  been  done  orer  and  over 
.  agaiu  F 

(Mr,  Salfowr  Broome.)  If  you  are  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  difference,  then  I  am  not  asking  for  any 
difference.  But  I  have  made  it  absolutely  certain  by 
tiiat  clause  that  they  do  not  get  ID  per  cent.  If  you 
will  make  it  dear  in  any  other,  way,  I  do  not  care  mnch 
about  any  other  clause. 

(Sir  Oeorga  Bruce.)  What  your  clients  are  objecting 
toJ-B  the  10  per  cent. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  I  do  not  want  to  pay  the 
10  per  cent 

{Sir  Cfeorge  Bruce.)  Or  any  part  of  the  10  per  oent, 

{Mr.  Baifour  Browne.)  Or  any  part  cf  the  10  per  oent. 
The  compensation  is  intended  as  an  indemnification 
and  not  a  bonus.  Ton  are  to  indemnify  them.  I  will 
pay  them  the  fhll  value  of  their  worlta  and  anything 
they  can  show  tiiat  fhey  soflbr.  They  ought  to  have 
that.  I  believe  they  ought  to  get  only  the  full  and  fair 
value,  and  if  they  gat  the  full  and  fair  value  it  will 
include  the  cost  of  re-investment.  Again,  I  will  tell 
your  Lordship  another  reason  why  I  do  not  want  the 
Xiands  Olauses  Act,  and  it  is  a  most  important  reason. 
Under  my  clause  which  I  have  just  read,  I  have  one 
arbitrator  and,one  arbitratifm. 

{Mr.  H.  W.  Orippt.)  That  might  be  opeoially  provided 
for, 

{Mr.  Balfow  Browte.)  Qnite  so  ;  something  must  be 
done.  I  do  not  want  ^ht  arbitr^rs  or  eight  arhitra* 
turns,  or  16  aibitrators  and  16  arbitrations,  or  16 
arbitrators  imd  ei^it  umpires.  It  ought  to  be  done  by 
one  man. 

(Mr.  S.  W.  Orippt.)  1^  think  it  is  almost  obBolete 
advocating  that. 

(Sir  John  Borington.)  If  you  had  only  one  Bill,  you 
would  only  have  one  arbitration,  would  you  not  f 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  "So,  not  one  BilL 

'  (Sir  John  Doringion.)  Last  year  you  had  eight  Bills, 
I  believe. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Brotone.)  Tes,  ei{^t  Bills,  but  we  pro- 
posed the  same  machinery  in  each  BUI. 

(fiftr  John  BoritigUm.)  Qnite  so,  but  had  yon  gone 
under  the  Lands  Olauses  Act  you  would  have  had  eight 
arbitrators. 

{Mr.  Btdfowr  Brovme.)  Yes. 

(Sir  John  Borington.)  Whereas  if  you  had  only  one 
Bill,  you  would  have  only  one  arbitration. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Browne.)  Xo;  take,  for  instance,  a 
railway  Bill,  we  will  say  a  railway  Bill  for  making 
a  line  100  miles  long.  In  that  case  every  owner  has 
the  right  to  sol  arbitration  in  every  ease,  whereai^  what 
we  want  is  one  arbitaration  to  ascertain  the  value  of  each 
of  the  eight  oompanieB. 

I  have  some  further  refbrenoes,  bat  I  do  not  think  I 
will  reed  them,  they  are  not  so  essential. 

ITow,  my  Lord,  I  have  already  emphasised  the 
necessity  first  with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 
secondly  accumulating  to  the  amount  of  6  millions  in 
1930,  and  also  with  regard  to  these  non-enhancement 
olauses  on  immediate  purchase.  _  , 

Let  me  say  one  word,  and  only  a  word,  with  regard  to 
some  of  Mr.  Pember's  calculations.  Ho  said  the 
equalisation  of  rates  was  to  be  looked  at  as  a  financial 


matter  as  against  us,  and  he  took  the  figure  250,000}. 
He  called  it  a  loss,  my  Lord ;  it  is  no  loas.  It  is  as 
broad  as  it  is  long.  If  we  did  equalise  the  rates  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  not  be  250,0001.  because  ^lat  was 
over  the  whole  water  area  of  London.  London  itself 
would  lose  1'60,000I.  according  to  our  caloulatit^ 
What  would  it  be  P  It  amounts  to  1*07(2.  on  tiie  rates. 
Suppose  we  do  and  are  willing  to  do  it — supposing  we 
are  willing  to  take  it  on  the  rate  instead  of  in  the  water. 
Why  should  not  weP  Can  von  look  upon  that  as  a 
question  of  the  financial  expediency  of  purchase  P  Not 
at  all.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  may  tax 
ourselves  as  we  like,  but  Mr.  Pember  seems  to  think 
that  beoause  we  propose,  and  I  think  rightly,  to 
equal^e  the  rates,  we  would  be  the  losers  to  that  extent. 
We  would  not.  It  is  in  one  pocket  instead  of  the  other. 
That  is  all. 

(CftatrffioM.)  Ton  wonld  lose  water  income  to  that 
extent. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Brwone.)  True. 

(Ghavnnam^  And  yon  would  haive  to  replace  it  1^ 
rate. 

(Mr.  BeJfmtr  Browrte.)  To  replace  it  by  rate.  Sup- 
posing we  did  this  whioh  one  corporation  does  t«-day 
in  England — it  does  not  charge  anything  for  water — 
could  you  take  that  as  a  financial  loss  ^  ^ey  put  it  in 
the  rates,  that  is  all,  and  that  is  what  we  should  do. 
But  the  anomaly  of  otArging  differing  rates  in  London 
would  be  swept  away.  Then  the  next  figure  he  gavo 
was  30,0001.  for  the  ooet  of  severance.  I  do  not  loiow 
where  he  got  there  is  no  evidence  about  the  cost  of 
severance,  and  U  there  was  no  sevearance'  tiiere  would 
be  no  oost.  If  there  was  severance,  I  sninoae  that  it 
would  not  all  Ml  upon  us.  It  would  also  nil  upon  the 
persons  who  wanted  to  sever.  But  if,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  we  were  to  go  on  snpplying  in  bulk  the  outside 
disti-iots,  there  would  be  no  loss  on  l^em.  Again,  he 
also  pointed  out  the  disappearance  of  saviogs.  He  pnt 
that  against  ns.  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant.  I 
think  he  came  back  after  lunch  .and  corrected  himself. 
I  think  he  had  to  pnt  the  two  together  and  got  338,0002. 
as  what  the  loss  per  anonm  wonld  be  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  capitalised  it  at  II  millions,  I  was  going  to  say 
that  he  used  a  word  repeatedly  with  regara  to  some  of 
our  evidence — ^he  said  that  it  was  fatuous.  I  do  uot 
like  to  do  that,  but  it  is  grotesque.  I  think  he  came  in 
after  the  adjournment  and  corrected  himself;  his  last 
thought  was  better  than  his  first.  He  said,  "  I  want  at 
"  once,  before  we  go  any  further,  to  apologise  for  a 
**  most  curious  folly  that!  committed" — ^he  did  that 
r  should  not  have  said  a  word,  but  it  is  not  only  that 
folly.  The  60,000{.  is  one  folly,  and  tbe  260,000L  is 
another,  becaoie  he  is  making  us  pay  what  would  not 
fall  upon  us  at  all  to  the  extent  of  l00,000<.  It  falls 
npon  we  outside  area.  It  is  only  161,0001.  which  falls 
upon  London,  and  with  regard  to  tiie  oosfe  of  aeveranoe, 
as  I  say,  if  there  is  no  sevorance  it  will  never  t^» 
place. 

(OhawTMn^  Then  the  County  Council  plan  would  be 
to  equalise  the  rates  if  ih^  the  whole  in  London, 
but  to  leave  the  old  rates  outside. 

(Mr.  Balfowr  Broxone^  We  should  not  have  to  do 
with  the  rates  outside. 
(Ohm/mom.)  Then  yon  an  aasnming  seTannee. 

(Mr.  BaJfowr  Brown*.)  I  am  assuming  severance* 
I  am  assuming  that  the  water  authorities  come  to  us 
and  say,  we  are  not  going  to  be  supplied  by  Loudon. 
We  want  a  million  gallon?  a  day.  Supposing  wiUesden, 
(w  some  anthority  did  want  it,  then  we  should  say, 
certainly,  yon  pay  us  so  much  per  thousand  gallons, 
and  we  wiU  supply  yon.  There  is  no  severance  then  of 
pipes  and  no  cost  of  severance,  and  we  should  probably 
get  enough  at  any  rate  to  recoup  ns  for  the  wata  we 
Tere  snpplying. 

((Jhtwrmm.)  Do  I  understand  tiiat  the  Oonoty  Oonnoil 
still  ccmsidBr  themselvee  morally  bound  to  make  tiieee 
oonoessions  to  the  metropolitan  oonntiea  that  they  did 
make  on  the  last  ocuasion  P 

{Mr.  Btdfour  Broume.)  As  to  the  form  of  ajpraemrat, 
I  know  nothing,  but  as  to  the  £aot  that  we  should  be 
quite  willing  to  allow  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  which 
we  had  an  agreement,  to  come  in  and  take  what  w« 
(oomiaed  in  uie  agre^nent  to  give.  I  believe  we  ara 
still  bound  to  do  that. 

(Okairman.)  That  is  so  in  yoor  propeaed  BtU,  I 
think. 
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{Mr.  Balfovr  Browne.)  I  think  so. 

(Ohairman.)  It  BtrikeB  me,  on  reading  that  Bill,  that 
it  asanmes  rather  that  in  all  oasea  there  would  be  a 
seToranoe,  bat  von  did  not  pi-ovide  at  all  for  tho 
altemaiiTe  of  their  wanting  to  remain  as  they  are 
at  present. 

(jlfr.  Balfour  Brtwne.)  I  do  not  think  that  it 
was  in  tho  Bill,  bnt  I  do  not  remember  at  this  instant. 
Bat  at  any  rate  we  shall  be  qnite  willing.  Our 
policy  is  this,  and  it  would  be  abBurd  of  ns  to  deny 
the  petition  of  the  otbor  County  Councils — ^we  say  wo 
are  the  local  authority  of  London,  and  that  we  ought  to 
luTO  our  water  supply.  They  are  the  local  authorities 
of  the  outside  districts,  and  they  ought  to  hare  their 
water  supply.  It  is  quite  tme  that  ooonly  councils  in 
Sngland  bare  not  been  olothed  with  water  powers  up 
to  UM  present  time.  Ooont^  ooonoils  in  Soo^nd  have, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  England  for 
this  purpose,  but  we  do  not  deny  that  the  counties  of 
Surr^  or  Kent  should  be  masters  in  their  own  house, 
jnat  aa  wo  claim  the  right  to  be  masters  in  ours. 

(Jlfr.  H.  W,  Crij^e.)  At  the  same  time  yon  are  willing, 
if  they  think  oAerwiso,  to  go  on  as  ;oa  are. 

(Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Certainly. 

{Sir  John  Doriagton.)  You  said  yesterday,  nnder  the 
head  of  competition,  that  if  competition  were  open  to 
the  Kew  Biver  Oompany,  it  might  have  gone  on  and 
helped  the  Xaat  London  Company,  and  then  yon  would 
have  saved  11,0CIK. 

{Mr.  Balfour  Browne.)  Tes. 

{Chainmn.)  Would  that  11,0001.  that  was  referred  to 
be  in  the  county  of  Bssex^  or  t^e  administrmtiTe  county 
of  London  P 

{Mr*  Boffour  Browne.)  I  think  it  was  all  in 
London  that  11,0002.  All  the  11,0007.  that  I  spoke  of 
was  in  the  other  distriot  of  South  London,  where, 
if  the  "West  Middlesex  Company  had  gone  in  and 
supplied,  instead  of  the  Lambetn  Company,  there  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  about  11,0001-,  and  that  also  was 
in  the  administratire  county  of  London.  I  am  told, 
my  Lord,  that  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  may  say 
that  we  still  consider  those  agreements  that  we  made 


witii  SarreyandOrt^donfinaninallyfiurBiulreBwnuihle 
agreemenln^  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  we  should  be 
willing  to  carry  them  out 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  practically  I  have  dealt  with 
the  case  so  far  as  I  want  to.  I  say  control  must  fail 
because  it  would  ruin  the  companies.  I  say  porohase 
has  been  sanctioned  by  fanndreda  of  precedents.  It  is 
in  publio  legislation,  witness  the  Pablio  Health  Act. 
I  say  purchaae  has  been  recognised  as  a  necessity  by 
this  one  authority,  the  county  council  of  London,  in  all 
the  Bills  that  I  have  been  referring  to,  and  in  all  tho 
reports  of  these  Commissions  and  Committees,  by  the 
Government  of  1862,  by  the  Government  of  1880,  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  Committen — by  all  these  that  I 
have  mentioned,  and  in  every  case  where  a  Committee 
has  put  in  a  clause  ior  non-enhanofiment  of  value  by 
xeason  of  works,  it  has  be«i  recognised  over  and  over 
again.  Are  yon  goii^;  to  revene  all  that  by  a  decision 
that  it  is  not  finaaoially  expedient  that  we  should  buy  P 
I  think  not^  my  Lord.  Are  yon  going  to  over-ride  the 
wishes  of  the  population  of  London,  who  really  after  all 
are  the  consumers,  whose  interests  yon  wre  asked  to 
safeguM^dP  My  Lord,  you  may  by  your  report  over- 
ride those  wishes  for  a  time,  but  in  the  long  run  those 
wishes  will  prevalL 

I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  longer  than  I 
anticipated. 

{Chairmiin.)  Not  at  all,  you  have  kept  well  within 
bounds.  There  is  a  return  we  desire  to  have.  It  is  a 
'  return  showing  the  county  and  the  rateable  value  of 
each  parish,  outside  tho  administrative  county  of 
London,  supplied  by  tlie  Metropolitan  Water  Companies, 
and  the  number  of  supplies  in  each  such  parish.  Could 
that  retarn  be  compiled  and  checked  by  Mr.  Cripps.  I 
will  hand  a  note  of  it  to  you,  and  yon  will  see  if  ths 
return  can  be  supplied. 

{The  return  wa$  wbgegnently  avpplied.  See  Appen- 
dix X  4.) 

(3fr.  Balfour  Broivne.)  I  am  asked  to  say,  my  Lord, 
for  my  clients,  they  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  they  have  shown,  and  for  the  patience  with 
which  tho  inquiry  has  been  conducted. 

(OAotrmon.)  Yon  have  all  been  of  very  great  assistance 
to  us.  We  a4joum  eint  die. 


Mr. 
Balfour 
Browne. 

SS  Mar .'99. 
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PART  I. 

INDEX  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


A. 

BeseiToirF,  sitfls  for  at,  23^23. 
Sewage  farm  at,  22.176. 

Aocoimti: 

Analysis  of,  1895  and  1896, 17^. 
Capital  and  revenae : 

Allocation  of  charges  to,  14,100 1  U.207-11. 

XTev  Biver  OompanT,  arbitration  case  as  to, 
14,100-7. 

Chelaea  CompuiT,  flystem  of  keeping,  14,158-63. 
IMridend  snspencLed  until  oertiflra,  14,183. 
Engineers*  and  snrreyors*  expenses,  14,130. 
Form  of  prescribed,  14,133. 

Iiasa,  Mr.  W.  A.,  analysis  of  the  aoconnts  of  the 

Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  737. 
Unnicipal  Muiagement,  analysis  of,  3.530-8. 
Reserroirs,  cost  of,  18,168-88. 
{8e»  also  Evidenei  of  Mr.  Ston^m  in  Part  IL) 

Acts  of  Parliameiit ; 

Artizans*  Dwellings  Act,  4866. 

Bradford   Corporation    Tramways  Improvement 

Act.  1897, 1463. 
Bradford  Waterworks  Act,  1854, 1404;  1454-9. 
Bradford  Waterworks  and  ImproTumfflits  Act,  1886, 

1454. 
Chelsea  Company  : 

Act    of    1862.    6i94;  22.821-2;  27,481-4; 

27,726-6. 
Act  of  1864. 3006-9  ;  27.603. 
City  of  London  Gas  Act,  1868,  2637. 
Companies  Clauses  Acts,  2285  ;  2322. 
Comnnlsory  sale  by,  Mr.  Banboir's  scheme  for, 

13,704;  13,722. 
Oonsolidation  of  Water  Aots,  proposed,  13,491 ; 

13,806-7;  13,68^-93. 
Constant  supply.   Acts  relating  to,  21,239-49; 

21,461. 

Control,  Aots   relating   to,   597-692;  686-92; 

12,141-54;  12,189-90;  28,465-6  ;  30.212. 
Croydon  Corporation  Water  Act,  1884,  12,030; 

12,039;  12,134r^i  12,182. 
Cutting  off  supply,   Acts  referring  to,   11,061 ; 

22,608  ;  22,516;  23,1124;  24,108-10. 
!Ea9t  London  Company's  Acts,  50 ;  262  ;  333 ; 

13,174.6;  13,636-7;  13,663-5;  13,678;  15,829; 

23,903-7. 

Grand  Jnnolion  Company's  Acts,  44;  438;  440; 

2254. 

Hertford  Sewage  Act  of  1854,  29,420. 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  11,370-1 ; 
27,2^. 

Lambeth   Company's   Acts.   12.181-2;  27,046; 

30.211. 

Lands  Claoses  Act,  purchase  under,  4849-73 ; 
7616-42  ;  7598-627 ;  7905-18  ;  7947-84  ;  8054-72 ; 
10.744-76;  10.785;  10,802-9;  11,359;  11.365-6; 
22,3fi6-76  ;  23,686-8  ;  23,790l^  ;  24,796; 
25,13^  ;  25,700-13  ;  25,726 ;  25.740-1 ;  26,747- 
9;  25,801;  2.5,806  :  26,576  ;  27,213;  27.225; 
27.240;  27,?S8-76;  28.177-9  ;  28,214-6 ;  29,717 ; 
29  726. 

London  Water  Act,  1892,  67-9. 
Metropolis  Gas  Aot,  1860,  2401 ;  4761-5. 
MiuDpnIifl  Local  Man^^ment  Act.  1856,  10,566. 
Metropolis   Water  Act  of   1852.  613  ;  9861-8; 

11,206-8 ;  11.976  ;  11.991 ;  12,279-80  ;  13,695-6 ; 

21,24]  ;  21,461 ;  27,726. 


Acts  of  Varliameiit— eonf. 

Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1871,  616-24  ;  3704; 

4620-^;  6142-5;   5166-72  ;   7491;  7493  ;  8849; 

8869-72;  8877-80;   9045-68;   10,981;  11,238; 

11,693;  11.696-7;  11,976;  11,981-4;  11,988-91; 

12,144-50 ;  12.249 ;  12,279-81 ;  12,614-20 ;  13,484- 

6;    13,695-6;    14,066-71;    14,110;  14,128-33; 

14.140-54;  14,166-9;  21.461;  24,109-10;  25,364- 

6;  27,929-31;  30,215-38. 
Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1897.  686-92;  1819; 

5175;  5491-7;  6095;  8734-6  ;  8748-9;  11,201-8; 

11.238;  11.669-65;  11,678;  11354-9;  11.936-41; 

11.966-72;  11,989;  11,993-12,003;  12,141-64; 

12,189-90 ;    12.281-5 ;    12.389-95 ;    12,619^-20 ; 

12.905-6;  32,980;  13,174:  13,260-2;  13,47^; 

13,497 ;  13,507 ;  13.604;  21,241 ;  21^1 ;  22,608 ; 

22,516-7;  27.595-7  ;  27,606. 
New   Metropolis    Water  Act,  demrability  of, 

13  593—5 

Kew'  Biver  Company's  Act  of  1852.  8694  ;  8697 ; 

8701;  8760;  13,489-92;  13,589-93 ;  22,274-88 ; 

22,313-22  i  22,566-7. 
CbliKatiouB  of  companiefl  under  Acts,  5613-8; 

5896-7;  30,210a;  30,212. 
Public  Health  Act.  1875,  8893  ;  8906-8;  10.605-9; 

10,513-22;  10,566;  10.889-96;  12,030;  12.039; 

12,047;  12,134-6;  12,341;  13,677-«. 
Railway  and  Canal  Trafllo  Act,  11,998. 
Bates: 

Authorisation  of  original  charges.  418. 
Fixing.  136  ;  152 ;  410-62. 
Biver  Lea  Water  Act,  1855,  1096;  16,401-14; 

16,462-6;     23,120  ;     23,893-937  ;  29,427-30; 

29.479-80  ;  29.491;  29,617;  29,532-;  29,642-3; 

29,587  ;  29,636  ;  29,7o2. 
Rivers  Pollution  Act,  29,4?i2-5. 
South  I^exCompany's  Act,  931-6;  13,689;  13,693-5, 
8onthwark  aod  Vauxhall  Company's  Acts,  79  ; 

911;    1064-90;     11,980;     12.356  ;    12.36U-3 ; 

12,384;   12,467;  15.840;  19,585-92  ;  26.295-7; 

25,306  ;  25,610 ;  26,618-9. 
Staines  BeaerToirs  Act.  1896,  80  ;  985-6;  1004-8; 

1365;  10,986;  11389;  16.496;  15,638;  15,840; 

15,840  ;  20,015. 
Stockton  and  Uiddlesboroogh  Corporation  Act, 

1876,  3201. 

Tbames.  Abstraction   from  under,  28,689-91; 

28,700-2. 

Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1894,  1067-70 ;  1089  i 

15,189;  16,496;  15.840. 
Valuation  of  Property  Act  1869.  4072-93  ;  4122; 

13,036;  13,045;  13,117;  13,179-83;  13.227-30; 

13.248-52;  13.415-9. 
Water  Companies'  Aots  of  1852,  effect  of  on 

competition,  123;  331-64;  29.716-36. 
Water  Companies'  Begnlation  of  Powers  Act,  1887, 

23,112a. 

Water  Kate  Definition  Act,  1886.  232;  805;  13.036: 

13,045-7 ;    13.108-20 ;    13,174-83  ;    24,531a-8  ; 

24,584;  25,0fJ9-6O03 ;  27,938-72;  28,364-74. 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  1847,   122-3  ;  331-64; 

4619;  8754-64;  fc874-7  ;  8934-9  ;  10.983 ;  11,773; 

11.845-64;    11,858;    13.4S6;   13.497  ;  22,276; 

23.112a;  25,814;  25.829-31;    26.981-4  ;  25,968 

-61 ;  26.047  ;  26,079. 
West  Middlesex  Company's  Acts,  100-10;  252; 

294r-5;   311-2;   25,712;    25,813-4;  26.829-31; 

25,917-25 ;    25.930-4 ;    25,942-63  (    26,043-7 ; 

26.05^79:  27,711-2, 
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Addiuffton  t 

Oroydon  Corporation,  works  at,  12,029;  13,163; 

12.166;  12.181-6. 
Well  of  Kent  Company  at,  12,167-9. 
AgXMmenta : 

Chelsea  Company,  agreement  with  Thames  Con- 

Bervancy,  27,553. 
£ust  London  Company ; 

New    Birer    Company,    agreement  with, 

22,663-7.  22,716-21. 
South   Essex    Company,    agreement  with,, 
13.649;  13,653-5;  13,662-6. 
Loudon  County  Conncil,  agreements  of,  with : 
City  Corporation,  4776-7 ;  7203^;  7225-51. 
Croydon,  525-8  ;  4774;  12,055-60;  12,157-62. 
East  London  Company,  13.121-8;  13,157-8; 
13  201-2 

EsBOi.  12,889-01;  12.903;  13,907-17;  12,971; 

12,975;  12,98a-9. 
Kent,  12,540-6;  12,581;   12,845-7;  12.859; 

12.868-70. 
Outside  antfaorities,  505-61. 
Surrey.  508-24  ;  4772-3  ;  9881r-95;  12,294-6; 

12,494-7;  12,607-12. 
Wesfc  Ham,  13,121-8}  13,157-8:  13,201-2. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  agreements  with  companies, 

See  under  Smith,  Mr.  B.  J.,  scheme  of. 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  Wimbledon 
Supply,  26,546-6. 
Albert  arbitration  case.  10,963. 
Allramenoid  Ammoida,    definition  of,  22,116-7; 
2-2,228-31. 

Aldbury,  wells  at,  failure  of,  29,964-7. 
AUotmonts,  compulsory  sale  of  land,  for  11,371. 
Aualfffuiubttoii : 

Advantages   of,   6315-24;     6521-3;  24,220-30; 

25,774r^. 
Control : 

Necessity  for.  obviated  by,  6256-7. 
Subsequent  to,  5240-2  ;  8006-12. 
Difficulties  of,  16,685 ;  632S-S  ;  27,249. 
Lambeth  and  Southwark  and  Yauxholl  districts, 
amalgamation   of  proposed,    126 ;     11,965-8 ; 
11,991-2. 
Limited  form  of  suggested,  5938-9. 
Possibility  of,  7997-8002. 

Proposals  as  to.  6168;  6173-86;   6266-8;  6306; 

6331-2  ;  6333-7 ;  18.017-35  ;  25,764r^. 
Bates,  effect  of  on,  6333-8.' 

Viewsasto,generally,10,9i6-20;  11,962-8;  12,065- 
9;   20.58^98;   ^,634-5  ;   24.066  ;   24.980-6 1 
25,794-800  ;  27.651-a 
West  Uiddlesex  and  New  Biver  Companies,  Bill 
for,  136-7. 
Amarica: 

Hains,  depth  of  in,  18,523-6. 
Municipal  management  in,  20,331-62. 
Supply,  rate  per  head  of,  1680-94. 
Waste  in,  20,331-10 ;  20,347-61. 
Amw«ll  HUl  and  Aiavell  Xarah,  springs  and 
streams  at: 

Depletion    of.    13,462;    14,535-^;  14,555-61; 

18,577-639 ;  22,615. 
Original  souroe  of  supply  of  New  Bivcr  Company, 

2il,571. 
Analysis  of  Supply : 

Balfour  Commission,  recommendations  of  as  to, 

21,77^-80. 

Filters,  acting  inefficiently  daring   period  of, 
28,918-19. 

Flood  water,  method  of  followed,  21,675-85. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  system  of,  26,603-5. 
London  County  Conncil,  grant  of  powers  of  to, 
25,030. 

Massachnsetts,  experimental  stations  at,  S£.853-64; 
28,880. 

Reports  of,  independent,  21,470-2. 

Uesults  of,  6483-90  ;  6538-40;  21,462}  21,466-9) 

28.775. 
Samples : 

Collection  of,  23,900-3. 
Points  from  whioh  taken,  21,467-8. 
Sonthwurk  and  Vauxhall  Company,  system  fol- 
lowed by,  26,320-7  ;  25,552-63. 
Standard  of  parity,  21,491-5;  21,610. 
Stations,  experimental  proposed,  29,151^. 
Thames  Conservancy,  system  followed Inr,  22,003-5; 

22,031-3;  22,064;  22,111-2. 
Views  as  to  different  Analyses,  643^90 ;  6538-40. 
{See  aleo  3iierdbe$.) 


Asmnities,  payments,  in  cases  of  purchase : 

Middlesborough  Water  Works,  28.216-6;  28,219; 

28,234. 

Kunicipal  Authorities,  28,216-22. 
Views  as  to.  2495-502  :  2520-3  ;  2641;  2657-60: 
4337;  24,766-8 ;  28,211-36. 

Aqnadncts: 

Chelsea  Company,  aquedaot  at  Old  Futeey  Bridge, 

27,494. 
Microbes  in,  21,663-4. 
Staines  Scheme,  20,109-14. 

Cost  of,  14,988  ;  1500-2;  19,£5a-70. 
Subsidence  in,  21,606-8. 
Welsh  Scheme,  eee  under  that  title. 

Arbiiration: 

Auditor,  expenses  of  arbitration  cases,  14,143-57. 
Banbury,    Hr.,    scheme  of  arbitration  under, 

13,734^8;  13,889-92;  13,98^H4,016 ;  14,039-64. 
City  Corporation,  views  of  as  to,  6812-22 ;  7616-42. 
Committee,  Mr.  Flnnket's,  Clauses  before,  808-45; 

10,960^. 

Duties  and  position  of  arbitrator,  10,748-64. 
Inter-communication  scheme,  appointment  of  srbi. 

trator  under,  15,012  ;  15,449-61. 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  arbitration  under : 

City  Corporation,  views  of  as  to,  7516-42. 
London  County  Conncil.  oWections  to,  198- 
200  ;  4763  ;  4849-73  ;  7905-18;  7947-84: 
8054-7S. 

Views  as  to,  7698-627  10.802-11;  11,359; 
11.866-6  ;  22.366-76;  23,68^;  23,790-804; 
24^79^6;  26,132-6;  25,700-13;  25,726; 
25,740-1 ;  25,747-9  ;  25.801 ;  25,806  ;  27,213 ; 
27,225  ;  27,240;  27,338-62;  28,177-9; 
28,214;  29,717-26. 
London  Chatham  and  Dover  Arfoitration  Osse, 
10,963. 

London  Oonnty  Councnl  Purchase  Bills,  arbitration 
clauses  in: 
Bills  of  1896: 

Debate   in  House    on,  *  13.999-14.006; 

27,189-91. 
Original  clause  in,  4720-69 ;  4782. 
Substituted  clause  in,  4783-96  ;  4804-5; 
4815-32 ;  4876-85. 
Bills  of  1897,  4886-92  ;  6047-62. 
Views  as  to,  1866-82;  10.753-66;  23,089-90; 
26,74^1;  26.573-84  ;  27,189-91;  27,213-44; 
28^3-90. 

London  County  Council,  views  of  as  to,  202-10 ; 

7903-4  ;  7921-30  ;  7945-6  ;  7985-93  ;  8027-33; 

21,899  ;  24,566a;  29,715: 
Statement  of  as  to,  29,715. 
London  Water  Supply  Bill,  1891.  arbitration  under. 

27.353-75. 

Metropolis  Water  Bill,  1861,  arbitrfttioa  under. 

29.717;  29,726. 
Middlesex,  oounty  of,  representation  on  Board  of. 

10.721-66. 

New  Biver  Company,  views  of,  as  to,  22,866-404 : 

22,408-29;  22,466. 
Parliamentary  powers,   grant  of  to  arbitaiutor. 

10.962-  6. 

Foinia  to  be  considered  under : 

Capital,  Obsolete,  3647-64 ;  3771-90  :  8845-fO; 

6333-49;  20,507-9;  20.618-9. 
Competition,  4723-61. 

Compulsory  sale.  10.761-85 ;  10,806-11 ;  10,937- 
72;     11,366-401;    22,373-406 1  23,726-35 
23,871;  23.875;  24,650-66  ;  25,714-23. 

Directors,  Compensation  to,  17.055 ;  17,077-8 

20  313. 

Dividends,  Buck,   28^;  5350-7:  10,762 

10,767;  27,244-8. 
Expenditure,  future,  unremunerative,  10,793-5. 
-  Prospective  Valae,  2839-43 ;  20,470-1 ;  20,483- 
530 ;     20,623-31 ;     21,201-34 ;    22,41 2-3 
22.421-9;    22,553;    23.714-23;  23,828-9 
23,836-46;  24.646-50;  25,718-9;  25,727-39 
26.749-50  ;  26.284^-91;  26,297-510;  27,241 
-5;  27,675-83  ;  28.194-6. 
Be-investment,    difficulties    of.  23,^6-46 
23,804-U;  26.716-8;  27,213;  28,287-82. 
Special  terms  of,  views  as  to,  4673-4  ;  4706-12 

10,763-66;  10,960-2. 
Stockton   and  Middlesborough  case,  20.604-6 

20.963-  70  ;  28.215-6;  28,219;  28,284. 
Wandstrofth  Board  of  Works,  report  of,  on,  8956 

8959-61. 
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Areasi 

CompeUtiott,  area  of,  278 ;  98&-8. 

Fopalation  in,  3325-32. 
London: 

Ooantj  of,  856. 

ICetropolis  Management  Acts,  areas  under, 
and  the  companies  originally  aathorised  to 
Bnpplj  Bame,  252. 
Metropolitaa  water  companieai  area  Bupplied  hy^ 

997. 

Outside  Areas.   See  that  title. 

Amold,  Sir  A.,  negotiations  as  to  pnrchase,  7676-768; 
8073-6. 

Enight,  Sir  H.,  inteiriew  with  24,792-3. 
Lambeth  Company,  26,573-6. 

Artisaxui'  Dwellings  Act,  4856. 

AflMMment.   See  Eateable  Value. 

AMistaat    Commissi  on«r,    Oolonel  Bathbome, 
appointment  of  as,  21,076. 

Anotioa  ClanSM : 

Capital,  amoont  issued  under  from  1893  to  1897, 

2352-4. 
Sffect  of,  244. 
'  Introduction  of,  4i- ;  2254. 
Premiums,  total  amount  realised  under,  2256-7. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  debenture  stock  created 

in  1891  not  sabject  to,  14,192-SOO. 
Working  of,  2267-78. 

Andit,  efEoct  of  on  distribution  of  increase  in  revenne, 
S45S-86. 

Auditor  1 

Aooonnta: 

Dividend  suspended  imtil  certified,  14,183. 
Form  ofpresciibod,  14,133. 
Arlritration  in  oases  of  dispute,  oxpenses  14,143- 

57. 
Coital: 

Livestigation  of,  14,068. 
New : 

Certificate  of,  14,131. 
Method  of  dealing  with,  14,079-83 
Obsolete,  action  as  to,  3701-7. 
Preminma  on,  report  o£  1873-4  on,  2341. 
Clerks  and  asaistants  allowed  by  Act,  14,140. 
Contracts,  power  of  critioising,  14^123-7 ;  14,187- 
8 ;  14,191. 

Deterioration  and  depreciation,  method  of  deiding 

with.  14,084-92;  14,116-7. 
Duties  of,  3704 ;  4620^. 

Tiocal  GoTemment  Board,  powers  of,  with  regard 

to,- 14.128-33  J  14,171; 
Position  of,  146. 
Powers  of,  622-4;  14,161r-70. 

Increase  in  suggested,  7028-32 ;  7486-98. 
Bemuneration  of ,  14,154;  14,171-2. 
Sinking  7und  Clauses,  duties    in  relation  to, 

14,2<X)-8. 

{See  alao  Evidenc*  of  Mr.  Bion^am  in  Part  JI.) 

Antiunitiflsi 

Further  in  London,  objections  to,  6198;  6225} 

6853-6. 
Plurality  of,  10.614-7. 


B. 

Back  SMvidaidi.  See  Dividends. 
BaoUria.  Sm  Microbes. 

Baker,  Sir  Benjamin,  Beport  to  London  County  Ooancil 
on  Supplemental  sources  of  Supply,  4994. 

BaUbnr,  Kord,  CommiMdon  of.  (See  under  Com- 
misBions.) 

Balhasn,  water  cut  o&  at,  5575-8 ;  27,192-3. 

Baoibiuy,    Mr.,    Scheme    of.   (£^«e  .Evt^es 
Mr.  Banhwry  in  Part  IT.) 

Bfloki,  Bast  London  Company,  rates  to,  24,117-^0. 

Banres: 

Lea  navigation,  East  Iiondou  Company's  pumping, 

effect  on,  23,917-76. 
Thames  navigation : 

Limit  of  200  million  mllons  over  Teddington 

Weir  necessary  fur,  28,732-67. 
London  to  Gloucester,  28,767-9. 
Bednction  of  flow,  effect  of,  on,  2^10*^1 
23,458-76;  28,605-8 ;  23,641-2. 


BarUng  Urban  District : 

Bast  London  Company,  power  to  demand  suddIv. 

13.269-72;  13.278-84;  13,288-91. 
London  County  Oonncil : 

Purchase  by.  views  as  to,  18,284-6  j  13,291-4. 
S  apply  in  bulk  by,  13,305-6. 
South  Essex  Company,  13,278-6: 
Bates : 

Basis  of,  13,302-4. 
Complaint  as  to,  13,276-7. 
Domestio  purposes,  rates  for,  13,287. 
Street  watering,  supply  for,  13,^. 
Sources  of  supply,  13,299-301. 
Trust,  formation  of  in  Essex,  views  as  to,  13,280-1  s 
13,284-6;  13,291-6. 

Barnes,  reservoir  of  West  Middlesex  Company  at, 
25,632  ;  25,986-7;  26,181-9;  26,260-7. 

Baamat  Company : 

Pmchley,  supply  to,  11.482-6. 
Overlapping  area  of,  942. 

Power  ^f^^^^'^  already  supplied,  3439-46. 

Supply  to!  10,010-1 1, 
Wells : 

Depletion  of,  14.544-6. 

New  Biver  Oompany,  offeot  of  pumping  on, 
13,463. 

Sinldng  of,  in  Middlesex,  11,541. 
Bamsley  Supply,  rates  of,  10,705. 

Barry  and  Ducat,  Inquiry  of,  1368-76 ;  5144-7 1  6096 1 
8792-8  ;  8866-8  ;  8902;  8912;  11,143-4;  11.167; 
11,238-40;  11,243  ;  26,774-6. 

Bathsi 

Islington : 

New  Birer  Company,  rates  for  snpplr  to, 

8696-780. 

Wells  sunk  for  supply  to,  8730  ;  8789-40; 
8760. 

Lambeth  Gompany,  rates  for  supply  to,  complaint 
as  to.  8696-^80. 

Battarsea ; 

Companies  authorised  to  supply,  25,098-102. 
Competition  in  parirfi  of,  1806-62 ;  252-75. 
Lambeth  Company,  overlapping  district  in,  26,307 
-8. 

Southwark  and  Yauxball  Company  : 
Intake  at,  24,854-66. 

Land  and  works  at,  sale  of.  24,866-8  ;  24,873- 

Supply  by,  26,807-B. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  power  to  supply  in, 
36,810-4.  1-  ffj  . 

Basalgetta,  Sir  J. : 

Bill  of,  for  supply  for  culinary  purposes,  20,699- 
604. 

Main  drainage,  scheme  of,  20,416. 

Baacluaroft*  Mr.  B.  M.,  evidence  cf  on  Lambeth 
Water  (Transfer)  Bill,  1896,2862-5;  3051-4. 

Baane,  Blver,  depletion  of  alleged,  19,787 ;  30,012. 

Boardaora,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  before  Bichmond 
Commission,  22.897''900 ;  22,969-70. 

BaaumMkt  Xanor,  well  at,  depletion  of,  13,463; 
14,642. 

Area  of,  12,684. 

Companies  supplying,  12,585-6. 
Kent  Company  : 

Area  of  supply,  12.586-7. 

Constant  snpply,  12,612. 

Purchase   Bill  introduced   by  Beckenham 
District  Council,  12,680-90. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  supply,  12,687-90; 
12,609 ;  12.652: 

Severance,  difficulties  of,  28,433-4. 
Ijarobeth  Company : 

Area  supplied,  12,686. 

Complaint  as  to,  12,591-610;  27,205-8. 

Consiant  supply  not  ^ven,  12.612-20. 

Correspondence  with  District  Council,  12,693- 
701. 

Discuntinnanoedesirvd,  12,610;  12,623;  12,690 
-2. 

Failure  of  snpply,  12,699-610;  12,693-701 1 

27,205-8. 
Bates,  12,592-4. 


Supply,  12,516-6. 
Population  of,  12,684. 
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B*ckenlLa2u— conj. 
Fnrohaae: 

Kent  OompEUiy,  Bill  for  parchase  of,  12,680- 
90. 

London  Oonntr  Oonncil,  purchase  by,  views  bb 

to,  12.611-20  i  12,686-43 ;  12,662. 
Bates,  efEeot  of  on,  12,640-1. 
Views  as  to  generally,  12,588-90;  12,627-34; 
12,643-51;  12,65444;  12,672-3. 
Kateable  valae  of,  12,586. 

Streams,  depleUou  of  alleged,  12,649-51 ;  12,665-8, 
Supply,  failure  of^  legal  powers  aa  to,  12,613-ji9. 

Beokvtt,  Mr.,  Oommittee  of,  1852  : 

Oholsea  Company,  capital  of,  eridenoe  as  to,  8642. 
Sonthwark  and  Yaoxfaall  Company,  capitid  of, 
eridenoe  as  to,  2^32-41. 

Beddinffton,  supply  to,  12,197 ;  12,292 ;  12,300;  12,307. 

Bal&st,  water  tnut  in,  568-80. 

Wair,  limit  of  flow  at.  18,007-8  ;  20,637-9  ;  23,396 

Bellaais,  Sergeant,  speeoh  of,  before  Committee  of 
1852,872. 

Berlin,  charges  by  meter  in,  21.074. 

Berrey,  Mr.  jP.  H.  G.,  evidence  before  City  of 
London  Oommittee,  1890,  4316. 

Bills: 

Competition,  Bills  of  1851  and  1852,  137;  830: 

36^-85;  5307-18  ;  25.961;  29,716-26. 
Croydon  Corporation,  Bill  for  power  to  supply  in 

Lambeth  CompiMiy's  diatrict,  27,4i&-8. 
lEiBst  Ham  District  Council,  constant  supply,  Bill 
of  for,  13,338-45 ;  13,348. 
.  East  Iiondon  Company : 
Billofl88l,  41;  2288, 
Bill  on891,6881. 

Bill  of  1893.  11,238-43;  13.848-62:  14,085-8; 
16.186-41;   16,375;     16.337;   20,3rd-82 : 
20,634-7  ;  24,018-9. 
BUI  of  1897.  24,020-4;  24032  ;  24,862-70. 
Bill  of   1898,   18,338-45  ;   24,027  ;  24,082; 
24,054-70. 
Piley  Oas  and  Water  Bill,  11,296-7. 
Government  Water  Bills,  opposition  to  bv  com- 
panies, 23,865-71. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  Bill  of  1899,  26,347- 
50. 

Inter-communication  Bill,  15,390-1  :  15.407-13  ■ 
21,183-5  :  26.347-50: 
Advantages  conferred  by,  claim  in  respect  of. 

15,520-41.  *^ 
Arbitratora,  appointment  of,  15,012. 
Capital  under,  15.433-7  ;  25,639-41. 
Control  introduced  by,  21,212-22;  26,707-18; 
»,587-96  ;  28,118;  28,151;  28,154-7;  28,467 

Cost  of  water  under,  16,660-5. 

Debentures,  jnrorision  of  intonst  on,  15,449- 

Legal  powers  involred  in,  16,393-403. 
Local  Government  Board,  power  of  control 
under,     16,012 ;     15,889-91 ;     15,415-82 ; 
15,515-9;  15389-91. 
Intersale,  powers  as  to,  15,417-8. 
Thames,  further  draught  on  16,419-32. 
Price  of  water  supplied,  16486-7. 
Purchase,  effect  of  on,  16,664-5. 
Sinking  Fund,  contribution  to,  15,012;  16,438- 

Tlames,  ftarther  draught  on,  15,012;  16,419- 
32. 

Works,  distribution  of  cost  of  under,  15  172 
Kent  Water  Board  Bill  1897, 12-643-45;  12,630-1 1  * 
12.680^;    12,726-52;    '12.786-92;'  12,81«:^! 
b9,14»-60. 

Lambeth  Company's,  Bill  of  1848,  30,211. 
Lambeth  Transfer  Bill,  12,669-70 ;  17,056 ;  17,077-8. 
Lea  Conservancy  Board,  reconstitution  of.  Bills 

for.  29,703-12. 
LM»n  TTrban  District  Council,  constant  supdIt. 

Bill  of  for,  13,390-1.  ^* 
liOndon  County  Council  Purchase  Bills.  10  763-66  • 
23,689  ;   26,740-1;   26,677-84;  27,189-91 1 
27,215-44;  28,283-90.  * 
Bills  of  1895.  69-78;  4714-69  ;  4779-95:^4800- 
2;  4804-lOj  4815-32;  4876-85;  12,492-3- 
13,999;  14,006  ;  27,189-91. 
.  BiUa  of  1896,4906-12  ;  28,283-90. 


Bills— eonj. 

London  County  Council — conU 

Bills  of  1897,  4806-10  ;  4886-03;  6006-63: 

12,990-3. 
Bills  of  1899,  28,440-4. 

^^2'  proposals  of,  6626-44: 

7210—24. 

London  Water  Commission  Bill  1891,  proposala  of 

4666-7  ;  6599-625;  719a-203;  10.931 
Metropolis  Water  Bill  1851,  886-408;  5241-3: 
29.716-35. 

Control,  regulations  as  to  proposed  in,  600-42. 
Bates,  proposal  as  to,  6633-5. 
MetropoUe  Water  Bill  1871,  oontrol.  propostls  of 

fts  to,  616-24. 
Metropolis  Water  Bill  1897, 1639. 
Meto)polifl  Water  (Meter)  BiU  1884, 8908  ;  4509-13 ; 

4665-7;  6549-84;  7560-^0;  22.684-5. 
Metropolis  Water  Supply  31111852,  136  ;  457-88- 
29.716-35.  * 
OontroljproposalB  of  as  to,  60^-12, 
Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill  1878, 7580-3. 

^^^OlsX^'^^lfr?^!'^^^^^^^ 

Kensington  Testiy,  action  of  as  to,  1111-^, 
Scope  of,  6097-102.  * 

Metropolis  Waterworks  Purohaao  Bill  1880, 23,38d- 
93. 

Metropolitan  Counties  Water  Board  Bill  1896, 

665-85. 
Districts  affected  by,  5264. 
Objections  to,  5377-«6. 

Op^ition    to,    6113;   61604;  11,915-20; 

Bepresentation  provided  under,  5377-^. 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies : 
Bills  of  1897,  6070-2. 

Bills  since  1880,  procedure  on  indicatire  of 

purchase,  87. 

Procedure  od,  reports  of  Govemment  Departments 

on  Bills,  3921-8.  i«r«Boiiw 

Southwark  and  Vauxhsll  Company's  Bills  of  IBW 

and  1898 : 

Expenditure  authorised  under,  19,106-8. 

Instruction  to  Committee  on,  10.9S&-6. 

Purchase,  clause  relating  to,  11,391. 

Thames,  abstraction  from  under,  limit  of 
23,397-9 ;  23,612-23.  ' 

Six-monthly  average,  17,746. 

Thames  Conservancy,  riews  as  to.  23,597 
Soatitwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  (Transfer)  BUI 

lo9o,  4769. 
Staines  Beservoir  Bill  1896,  4915-9  ;  4936 

Companies  Charges  Bill  1890,  4e7e-83: 
4o84iL-6. 

^^S^^i!***^  Company,  BiU  of  1899,  25.635-42 ; 

Biimia,  Wx  A.: 

Evidence  of,  before  Lord's  Balfour's  Commission 

wso^irJo:'^^    ""'"^  "pi'y* 

Evidence  of,  before  Sir  J.  Pease's  Committee  aa  to 
rate  per  head,  1634.  «««  »  w 

Report  of,  to  London  County  Council  as  to  available 
Boui-ces  of  supply.  1281-9.  •»»u.uie 

Birkenlkead: 

Bateable  value  of,  21,367. 
Supply : 

Profits  of.  21,345. 
Kates  charged,  2l,06a 
Bumin^f  ham ; 

Furchase.  59.  3116-63. 

Dividend  paid  previous  to,  3120-7. 
Effect  of  on  rates,  3128-43. 
Obsolete  works,  3701-2. 
Payment  of  purchase  money ; 
Form  of,  28,218. 
Term  of  years  for,  2G97. 
Terms  of,  3117-20;  3153. 
Bates,  .10,701 ;  10,706 ;  10,70a-9 ;  21,050. 

^y^*™  *'^»  ''i^Mi  28,627; 

iO,th)0-0. 

Uomparison  with  other  companies : 

Company  previously  supplyiag,  5128-33 ; 
21,07& 

Metropolitait  water  companies,  3144-8. 
Southwark    aud    Tanxhall  OomDanv. 
24,686-94.  vumpany. 

Increase  in,  2185-7. 

MetOT,  rates  for  supply  by,  3134-4a ;  4289-92, 
Public  semces,  rate  for,  4264-9. 
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Birmlnghani— eonf. 

Snpd[y : 

ftlan  Yallej  Boheme : 

Aqneduot,  length  of,  18,254. 
OoBt  of.  9805;  18.235  ;  lB,m. 
Geological  conditdonB  of,  17,86^-76. 
Land,  imrohaaA  of  under,  14,772-6;  14,911- 

2 ;  .19,654-82. 
Qnality    of    water    anpDiied,  28,884; 
"1.893-8. 


28. 


Quantity  of  water  supplied,  18,261. 
KeserroirB,  nnmber  of,  19, '  " 
Filtration,  21,867. 


636-i9. 


Ontside  diatrictB,  supply  to,  3156-63. 
Profits  on,  application  of,  21,887-40 ;  21,394-6 ; 
21,399-410. 

Pablio    purposes,  payment   for   by  worki 
department,  28,610-1 ;  28,623-7. 

BlaftTrlwrii : 

Debt,  repayment  of,  21.380. 
Bates  in,  10,701-7;  20,951-4  ;  21,808-25 ;  21,047-6 ; 
21.050. 

Bbudtmll  Tannel,  snpply  throngh,  16,855-65. 
Board  of  Trade,  snperrision  of  railway  works,  5887. 
BoUing  of  Wator,  desimction  of  microbes  by,  21,835. 

Bolton: 

ProGts  on  supply,  21,345. 

Purchase,  59. 

Bates,  21,080  ;  21,050. 

Bookst 

Baiker's  Manual  <rf  American  Watenrorks,  1858. 
Bolton,  Sir  FrAncis,  "London  Water  Supply," 
1126a. 

Lass,  Mr.  W,  A.,  analysis  of  aeoountB  of  the  metro- 
politan water  companies.  737. 

Bov,  London  Oonnty  Goonoil  storm  outfall  at, 
29,638. 

Bow  Bridge,  rebuilding,  in  event  of  raising  of  level  of 
Biver  Lea,  29,549-54. 

Bow  Creole  East  London  Compai^,  pnmping  of  at, 
1099-108  ;  89,556-76  ;  29.587-^;  29,610-1 

Bradfbrd  Corporation  TMunwami  ImwoTonwnt 
Aot,  1887, 1453. 

BnUUtod  Watorworki  Aot  of  1854, 1404 ;  1454-9. 

Bradford  Waterworks  and  Im^OTMiiont  Aot, 
1885,  section  35, 1454. 

Barnwell,  Sir  F. : 

Arldtration  by,  11,421-2. 

Flood  water,  rejection  of,  19,943-4. 

Staines  Scheme,  letter  on,  20,620-33. 

Snpply,  rate  per  head,  evidence  as  to  before 

Balfour  Gommif^sion  and   Committee   of  Sir 

J.  Pease,  1245;  1715-9. 
Wells  iu  chalk,  pnmpihg  from,  Beport  to  Balfour 

Oommission  on,  14,578. 
Welsh  Soheme,  cost  of,  eridence  before  Balfour 

Oommission  as  to,  19,728 ;  19,737-41. 

Bront,  Hirer : 

Quality  of  water,  17,987. 

Sewage  effluent  in,  13,584-5. 

Snpply,  river  not  nsed  for  purposes  of,  10,926-8. 

Brewwea,  abstraction  and  sale  of  water  by,  13,554-8. 

Bridges,  Metropolitan  toll,  purchase  of : 
Debenture  Stock,  2551-3. 
Method  of,  2652-6. 

Br^kton: 

Profits  on  snpply,  21,345. 
Bateable  value  in,  21.357. 
Bates  charged,  21,038;  81,017  :  81,050  ;  81,092. 

Bristol,  company  management  in,  21,021. 

Bristol,  Lambeth  Oompany,  rates  charged  in,  26,678 ; 
26,679-99  ;  26.849^;  27.394-401. 

Bromley  Sock,  East  London  Company,  pnmpixig 
station  at,  23.916-40. 

Bromley  Bnnl  IHstrioti 

Kent  Company: 

Application  to  for  supply,  12,656-7. 

Supply  of,  18,833-4. 
Fopabtion  of,  l%84CMv 


Bromloy  Bnral  Bittriot— conl. 
Purchase : 

Agreement  between  London  County  Council 

and  Kent  as  to,  12,845-7 ;  12,857. 
Oonferenoe  with  London  County  Gounoii  as  to 

inl891,12.848..57; 
Local  authorities,  porohaae  by,  views  as  to. 

12,838;  13,865. 
London  Oonnty  Oooncil,  pnrohase  br,  views  as 

to,  12,835-9;  13,afi9-6ft 
Severance,  difficulties  of,  88,435-7. 

Bromley  Vxtnai  Bistriot  i 

Kent  Company  i 

Bill  f6r  purchase  of,  hi  Kent  Local  Ai^ihori- 

ties,  12,816-8. 
Bates  for  publio  porposes,  18,798;  12,801-8; 

12,823—9. 
Snpply,  12,797. 

Quality  and  quantity  ot  13,798. 

Frankland,  Sir  E.,  report  on  quality, 
12,829. 

Hardness    of    water,  12,798-fiOOi 

12,809-11.  - 
Population  of,  12,795-6. 
FurofaaBB : 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by,  views 

as  to,  12,813. 
Views  as  to  ^nerally,  12,811-5. 
Severance,  difBcnlties  e^  28,485-7. 

Bnokhnrst  Hill : 

Beservoirs  at,  14,848. 

Supply,  constant,  not  afforded,  13,049 ;  18.053-3. 
BnAdo,  snpply  in,  rate  per  bead,  1885-94. 

0. 

Caledomian  Boad  Baths,  supply  to,  8761. 

Cambridge,  snj^ly  to,  8189. 

Campden  Hill  Besemir,  capacity  of,  17,201. 

Capital: 

Analysis  of,  3731-844. 

Auditor,  investigation  and  oertiflcation  by,  14,06&- 

77;  14,130-1;  14.137-a 
Authorised: 

Baised  and  expended  by  oompanies  to  March 

3l8t.  1897.2845. 
Since  March  3l8t,  1897,  3246. 
Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of: 

Increase  of  capital  value  under,  13,710 : 13,726 1 

13,741;  13,864-83;  14^- 
Obsolete  capital  under,  14,052. 
Debentures,  see  that  title. 

Dividend,  maximum,  total   amount   o£  capital 

receiving,  216-20. 
Inter*commnnioation,  Bill   for,    capital  under, 

15,433-7 ;  25,639-41. 
Issue  of  to  shareholders ; 
At  discount,  26,706. 
At  par,  2279-322. 
Loan,  iwoportion  of  to  total  oapiial,  8248. 
New: 

Auditor,  certification  by,  14,131. 

Dividend  earning  account,  proportion  allowed 

to  go  into,  14,079-83. 
Profits  on,  regulation  of,  5815-20. 
Baising,  cheapest  method  of,  20,615-7. 
Obsolete : 

Auditor,  evidence  of  as  to,  14,094-9 :  14,108- 

22. 

Chelsea  Company,  14.108-111. 
East  London  Company,  3751-4 
Grand  Junction  Compfuiy,  3755-8 ;  26,627-47 : 

26.567-8. 
Kent  Company,  3761-70. 
Lambeth  Oompany,  27,169-81. 
Kew  Biver  Company,  88,541-8. 
Purchase,  bearing  of  on.  5333-49;  20,507-9; 

20,618-9. 

Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  3864-6; 
24,797-909  ;  24,93^-64;  25,147-8 ;  25,249-62 ; 
25,510. 

Fer  million  gallons  average  daily  supply,  3617-23. 
Premiums  on : 

Amount  accrued  to  shareholders  bj  isfcae  of 
stock  at  par,  2879. 
•      Amount,  total,  aecraed  to  shareholders  from 
1K72  to  1897, 2258-^ 
Auditor,  report  oE  as  to,  ^341-2. 
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Capital— tionf. 

PifitmoKoa   between   revenne    and  capital, 
14,207-11. 

Arbitration    case  as  to  of  Now  Hirer 
Oompany,  14,100-7, 
Pnrcbase,  revenue  resulting  from  expenditure 
oi  capital,  20,313-^. 
Beriaion  of : 

In  1852,  3624-46.. 

Snggestions  as  to,  3647-730;  3771-90;  3845-90; 

46]  0-26. 
Sinking  fund,  seo  that  title. 
Staines  Scheme : 

CoBt  of  raising,  19,899-912, 

Kecessary  for  supply  of  300  million  osUons, 
19.760-70. 

Snmmary  of,  analysis  of,  3832  ;  3837-44. 
WorkB,  expenditnro  on  by  oomipMiieB  in  1896, 
19,776. 

{See  aho  wider  Uilea  of  CompcMieg,) 

CardifT: 

Parcbase,  59. 
Eate-in.aid,  20.971. 

Catarham,  well  at.  pollation  of,  18,399. 

Cmtral  liondon  Bailway,  works,  depth  of.  1128- 
4M. 

Central  Middlesex  Water  Company  i 

Supply  of,  10,501. 

Wells,  supply  from,  10,924-6, 

Chadwall  Spring : 

Depletion  of,  29,743-6  ,  29,786-814  ;  29,826-82: 
29,833-42;  29,860-2;  29.874  ;  29,853-925. 
Wells  causing,  29,779-85. 
Flow  of,  average,  29,762-6;  29,822-6;  29,840-9. 
Gauging  of,  22,690-9, 
Level,  normal,  29,827-9. 

Eainfoll,  effect  of  on,  29,762;  29,768-78  ;  29.825; 

29,843-7. 
Snpply  from : 

Balfonr  Commission,  evidence  as  to  before, 
22,758-71. 

New  Kiver  Oompany,  original  soaroe  of  sappily, 

Chalk: 

Outcrop  of  in  Hertfordshire,  22,893-7. 
WeUsin.    See  Wells. 

Cliamberlain,  Mr.  J, : 

Birmingham  Water  Works,  pnrobaso  of.  Bill  for. 

499. 

London  County  Coanoil  Pnrohase  Bills,  speeofa  of 
on,  28.284-8. 

Cluunpion  ft  Co.,  IDfessrs,  requisitions  mode  to, 
ll,68&-9. 

ClLai^as  of  Conpaniei.   See  Bates. 

Chasemore  v.   Croydon   Looal  Board  of  Health. 

12,176-8. 

Chatham,  chalk  beds  at,  thickness  of,  28,970. 

Chelsea  Company: 

Accounts,  system  of,  14,158-63. 
Acts  of  Purliamenb : 

Chelsea    Company's   Act    of  1862, 
22,321-2  ;  27,481-4: ;  27.726-6. 

Chelsea  Company's  Act  ofl864, 3006-9  ;  27,503. 
Amalgamation,  views  as  to,  10,919 ;  37,651-8. 
Aqueduct,  near  Old  Putney  Bridge,  27,494-6. 
Capital : 

Analysis  of,  172  j  3731-47;  28,001-5. 
Sistribntion  of,  return  ss  to,  27,734. 
Future  expenditure  of,  27,736-89  :  27.805-17i 
28^102. 

Interest  on  borrowed  capital,  2691. 

Issue  of  at  par  to  shareholdOTS.  2983-3006: 

3057  ;  28,007-13. 
Method  of  raising,from  I8G4  to  1895, 3004-8030. 
Obsolete,  14,108-11. 

Parliamentary    allowance,    alleged  excess 

3732-44;  4393-4408;  4577-84. 
Por  million   gallons,  arerago  daily  supply. 

3619.  J  f^J> 

Itovisiojj  of  in  1852,  3634-46. 

Shares,  prices  of,  fluctuations  in,  2574-612. 

Stock: 

Isaiiod,  from  1872  to  1895,  2,982-3004. 
ProCi'reiice,  conversion  into  oi'dinarv  stock 
2:i27-31;  23J2-7. 
Charges,  se;  sub-heading  Kates. 


OhAlsea  Company— «mf. 

Cisterns,  provision  of,  27,911-21 ;  27,929-31. 
Competition : 

^  olae^L*"^  revenue  and  dividends,  18X0-1820, 

Oo6o— 78 

Sb.  Maiylebone  competition  in,  277-328i 
^Si*',  Oompany,  competition  with, 

27,499-502  ;  27.71(4  j  27,724^;  28,0^. 

27  ^-4."^'''"^  27,671-4;  27,695; 

Debentures,  rate  at  which  raised,  37,046:  27.561-4 

Directors : 

Uembers  of  London  County  Oonnoil,  87,716- 

Number,  and  payment  of,  27,656-8. 
977-55^*'  P*^^"™'"^        overlapping  areaB, 
Dividends,  27,996 : 

Back,  amount  of,  2383  ;  27,666;  27,699-701. 
Smking  Fund,  bearing  of  on,  27,636-41 : 
27,668-70;  27,676-8  ?  27.70iil«j  27.9»7- 
28.000  ;  28,026-9.  '  * 

First  payment  of,  27,528-9. 
In  1862,  4088-93. 
Increase  in,  3489^. 

^2^^7^27721-2*'^  27,659-64; 
Filters: 

Charging  of,  msthod  of,  29,102-16. 
^^TAlho'  29.117-6,  29.1311 

Construction  of,  29,096-101. 
Eipendituro  on  in  future,  27,790. 
Quantity  passed  daily  through,  29,129-30. 
Samples  from  each,  advantages  of,  29,153-2. 
Sea-sand,  introduction  of,  29,185-8 
Seething  Wells,  Filters  at,  27,508-11. 
Filtration : 

•    Advice  as  to,  29,182-6. 

Oommission,  Lord  Balfour's,  regulations  re- 
oommended  by  as  to,  29,136-46 

Bate  of,  29,119-21^  29,131-4;  29,171. 
Gauge  for  registering,  29,172-81. 

Standard  of  purity,  attainment  of,  29,166 

Storage  previous  to,  29,127-8. 
Financial  return,  27,730. 
Flood  water,  exclusion  of,  29,050-4;  29 193-6 
Flushing  tanks,  automatic,  28,092-101. 
Fulham  district : 

Competition  in,  27,635-98. 

Supply  to,  increase  of,  27,642-61. 
History  of  company,  27,459. 
Income,  Increase  in,  27,642. 
Intakes ; 

Closed  in  1893  and  1896,  9451-65  ;  9477-82 
Not  closed  during  October  1898,  22,054. 
Power  to  take  water  at  Seethini?  Wells.  1015  • 
1126a;  1460a  ;  23,678-83;  27,485-94;  27.5041 

Intercommunication,  Me  that  title. 
Heuus  : 

Connexion  of,  «s  Inter-commnnication. 
Expenditure  on  in  future,  27,790. 
Lowering  of,  27,640-3. 
Management : 

^?f ^62257®^™"       ^"y  ^pp'y-  «»t 

Views  as  to,*  27,684-7. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  rate  to.  raising  of. 

iio9'l— 600. 
Money  powers,  1891-1897 ;  1272. 
Organic  matter,  oxidisation  of,  21378. 
Population : 

Increase,  estimate  of,  27,738-89. 

Keturn  as  to,  27,735. 
Pumping : 

Cost  of,  28,077-83. 

Engines,  power  of,  29,061 ;  29,222-3. 
Porohase,  prospective  value,  allowance  for,  27  575. 

83.  * 
Rateable  value  of  district,  27,934-7- 

"^rSJ'ooQ^^*  ""'^  Torrona'  Act,  effect  of  on. 

Quinquennial  valuation,  results  of.  410S-91 . 
27,972-;);  28,015-24;  28.290-346.  * 
Return  as  to,  27,972. 
Return  as  to,  27,735. 
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ChalMft  Compuiy-— conf. 

Bates  charged,  11.079  ;  27,934 : 

Annual  voJne  as  basU  of,  27,936-7. 
Ciimparison  with  other  oompameB,  21,089-96; 
24,699-706. 

Dobba'  casa  and  Torrens*  Act,  efTect  of  on, 

27,938-72. 

Flushing  tanks,  aatomatio,  extra  chaise  for, 
28,096-7. 

High  Bwrioe,  charge  for,  21,061-3. 

Increase  in,  1861-1894;  4119-20. 

Betnrn  an  to  deoroose  in,  27,966. 

Statntory  obligation  as  to.  27,479750. 

Tiade  trapplies,  charges  for,  3569-91. 
Rates  paid  by  company,  27,982-9. 
Beservoirs : 

Banks  of,  29,092-3. 

Bottom  of,  conBtmotion  of,  29,062-73 ;  29,090. 
Capacity  of,  18.161 ;  27,801-4  j  29.200. 
Cleansing  of.  29,040-7 ;  29,058-9. 
Flood  water,  retention  of,  in,  29,201-8. 
Hyde  Park  and  Green  Park,  leBerroirB  near, 

27.462-72, 
Inoreaee  in : 

Bxpenditnre  on.  27,790-1 ;  28,102. 
PrOToaed,  18,172 ;  37,616-21;  29,03^-7; 
29 117-9 

Putney,  i7,210^;  27,612;  27.516-21;  29.197. 
Sediment  in,  29,043-7. 

Allowance     for,    29,038-9  ;     29,047-9 ; 
29,060-1;  29,074^9;  29,209-23. 
Wert  Moleaey.  27,606-11;  27,614-6;  29,004; 
29.033-7;  29,199. 

Betnma: 
Capital: 

Distribation  of,  27734^  ^ 
Fntnre    expenditure   of,  estimate  of, 
27,736. 
Financial  Betnrn,  27,730. 
Popnlation,  27,735. 
Bsteable  Yalae : 

Properties  mippUed,  27,735. 
Qoinqaiennial  revaluation,  1890-91,  oom- 
pared  with  1885-1886,  27,972. 
Bates,  decrease  in  FuUuun  Diatriot,  1858- 

1894  1  27,966. 
Supply,  27,731;  27,736. 

^eter  Supply,  27,827;  28,049. 
Works,  27,731. 
Berenne  per  1000  gallons  total  annual  supply, 
3612-3. 

Seething  WoIIb,  power  to    take  water  at,  1016 ; 

1126m  1450a;  23,57a-83  ;  27,487-94;  27,604^10. 
Shares,  prices  of,  fluctuations  in,  2574-612, 
Stock; 

Issued  1872-1895, 2982-3004. 
Preference  oonTWted  into  ordmaiT,  2327-31 ; 
2342-7. 

Supply : 

Aj&onnt : 

In  1893  and  1894,  27,867. 
In  1897  and  1898,  27.795-9. 
ATerage  daiW,  27,861-3  ;  27,869. 

In  1897, 16,637.  „    ,    ,  iooq 

Average  monthly,  Juno  to  September  18»8, 
16,^. 

Cost  of,  per  house,  27,546-8. 
Failure  of  in  1739,  27.473-5. 
Future  T«duirements,  estimates  or,  J7,7J»-0» ; 
27.800. 

Cost  of,  27,737  ;  27.789  ;  27.806-17. 

Bate  per  head.  27,792-4. 
Increase  of.  19,005-14;  21,249  ;  27,818. 
Maximum,  16,657.  „ 
Qnali^oif,  9137-56;   11,064-9  ;  27,674-9; 

Bcfurnns  to.  27.731;  27.735 ;  27  827-80^. 
Statutory  obUgations  as  to.  27.479-80  ;  29.337. 
Thames,  supply  available  from,  ll^tSA;  L4^x ; 

16,632  ;  27,552-7.  an  ana 

Trade  purposes,  anpply  for,  27,848  ;  27,»fW-. 

70. 

Surrey  County  Council,  purchase  by,  17,340-9. 
Thames,  powers  of  draught  from,  1126a,  1450a  ; 

16,632  ;  27,552.-7. 
Trade  supply,  r^ies  for,  4409-17. 
Turncocks.  duUes  of,  27,618-22;  27,620  ;  27,636^; 

27,644-50. 

i  96596. 


Chalsea  Com.ptaij-~iX>ni. 
Waste: 

Financial  desirability  of  preTQntion  cf,  27,888- 
Fittings : 

Defective,  27,871-4;  27,89»-»H  ( 28,056-9 ; 

28,064-6  ;  28,071-4. 
Durability  of,  28,060-3. 
Flashing  tanks,  automatic,  28,092-101. 
Inspection  of,  expenses  of,  28,076. 
Keters  for  prevention  of,  use  of,  27,818-98; 
27,922-8  ;  28.049-102. 
Daily  saving  from,  27,892 ;  28.075-6 : 

28,090-1. 
Betum  as  to.  27,827  ;  28.049. 
West  Holesey  and  Surbiton,  main  betweon,27,628-7. 

Bill  for,  opposition  to,  27,721-6. 
Works,  return  as  to.  27,731-2. 

OlLMluuLt  Urban  District  i 
Area  of  mpply,  942. 

Kew  Birer  Company,  refusal  to  supply,  13,463, 
13,481-2. 

Act  of  Parliament,  obligationB  under,  13,48&- 

607. 

Bates  f]emanded,  13,486-8;  13.500-1. 
Well,  depletion  of,  13,463. 

Child,  Mr.,  Lea  Biver  Kavigation,  report  of  on, 
24,349. 

Chixleliarst : 

Supply  to,  13,484-607. 

Well  at.  depletion  of,  14,647. 
OirttUMstar,  pollution  at,  ^,168. 
Cistenu: 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of.  23,076-80. 
Alexander,  Mr. : 

Invention  by,  8808-12  ;  8886-6  ;  8909-12. 

Cost  of,  8822. 

East  London  Water  Company's  approval 
of.  8808;  8817;  8863-6;  8900  ;  8912- 
16. 

Beport  on  d^eotire  oistems.  8787. 
Barry  and  Dooat,  report  of  as  to,  8798;  8856-S; 

8902  ;  8912. 
Cleansing : 

Act  of  Parliament  referring  to,  8893,  8906-8. 

Apathy  with  regard  to.  8891-3. 

London  County  Connoil  regulationB  as  to, 

8906-8. 

Companies'  rights  with  regard  to,  8799  ;  8835; 

89u2— 6. 

Cottages  not  supplied  with,  13,028;  13,056-7. 
Defects  in.  8798  ;  8799-807  ;  8316;  8852-4;  8879; 

8883;  8902-5. 
East  London  Company : 

Failure  of  supply,  difficulUes  increased  hy,. 

28,675-6. 
Notices,  issue  of  as  to,  11,168-78. 
Provision  in  district  of,  15,579-81;  16,048- 
69. 

Bight  to  insist  on  use  of,  23,681-4 
"  Fitting,"  defluition  as,  27,921 ;  37,929-31. 
Glasgow,  use  of  in,  3895. 
Inspection  of,  8824. 

Metropolis  Water  Act  (1871),  regulations  aa  to, 

^49.  8859-72 ;  8877. 
Bequisition  by  companies  as  to,  11,685-97. 
Vestries,  powers  of  as  to,  8817-37. 
Oitij  Oorptnratioii.  Bee  London,  City  Corporation. 
City  <tf  IbmUm.   Sm  London,  City  of. 
City  of  Xrfmdon  Om  Ae^  1868,  standard  of  illu- 
minating power,  2637. 
Cl«rk0n.w«U  Detaolwd,  transfor  of  to  Uiddlnaex, 
11,3.38-9. 

Clerkenw^  Estate.  ^Tee  wiier  New  Biver  Compiny. 
CobUn*  Brook,  Affluent  of  Biver  Lea.  29,664. 
OoHootion  of  Bates.  Bm  under  Bates. 
Colne  Tallay  Watenrorka  Oompany,  supply  by,  962 ; 

10,601. 

Coloiir  of  Water :  , 
Filtration,  rate  of,  effect  of  on,  29,224. 
Flood  water,  29,055-7;  29,189-92  ;  26.229-38. 
London  water,  comparison  with  lake  waters, 

22,132-4  ;  21,530- 
Oreanio  elements,  relation  of  to,  21,527-9. 


Organic  impurity,  effect  of  on,  22,114-5. 
Bi|nifirAiioe  of,  31.516-26, 
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CommiMdoKers  of  BvmWh  Sinlring  Fond,  aobion 

aa  to  in  1881,  41. 

'CommlBriniuii 

Balfour  OommuBion : 

Anal^s,  recommendations  as  to,  21. 772-80. 
Appointment  of,  4654-5. 

Bmnie,  Sir  A.,  erideooe  of  before  as  to  reton^ 
tion  of  present  gonrceB  <rf  supply,  649&-1 ; 

10,879-81. 

Bramwell,  Sir  F.,  and  Mr.  T.  Hawkaley : 
Staines  schemo,  letter  as  to,  20^620-33. 
Welsh  eobeme,  cost  ofjestimatesof)  14,757 ; 
19,722;  19,737-41(  20.629-31. 
Constant  anpply,  oomplaint  aa  to  in  Wim- 
bledon, 30,222-5. 
Control,  reoommendattons  aa  to,  643 ;  648-57 ; 
1679. 

Decision  of  Oommission  as  to  flndinga  of. 

Vol.  I.,  p.  19. 
East  London  Company : 

Population,  estimated  ^crease  in,  24,800- 

17  i  24,391-443  ;  24,557-9. 
Waste  in  district  of,  21,122. 
Wells: 

Available  Pupply  flrom,  13.009-10; 

23,999-4002. 
Pumping  from,  80,839. 
Filtration ; 

XmproTemente  in  subsequent  to,  28,814-7. 
BegulatioDs  as  to,  recommended  by,  1138 ; 
1202-5  ;  1725-8 ;  29,135-45. 
Plood  water,  rejection  of  regulations  as  to, 

18,974-8;  18,988-9001;  21,970;  21.976-8. 
Hertfordshire,  sources  of  ^°-^^^7  in,  abstraction 


from,  13,463-70;  18,558 
Hunter,  Mr.  W. : 

ETidence  before,  18,968-83. 
Beport  on  Staines  reservoir  scheme  before, 
19,921-2. 
Inquiry  limited,  5219-28A. 
Kent  ComiMuiy,  weUsi.BpriDgs,  and  streams, 
supply  available  f^m,  28,163-7  ;  28,170;  . 
28,^;  28.497-9  ;  28,505. 
Iiathfun,   ICr.   B.,  evidence   before    as  to 
stor^oe  on   Lea. .  30,05&-69 ;    30,179-93;  * 
30,201-3  ;  30^09a. 
Lea: 

Abstraction    from,    12,969;  13,006-10; 

14,647-8  ;  20.708. 
East  London  Company,  abstraction  bom  ■ 

hy,  23,118-20. 
Navigation,  statement  of  conservancy  as 

to,  24,340-4. 
Qnality  of  8u;jply,  report  on,  1720-3. 
Storage  required  on,  evidence  of  Mr, 
B.     Latham,    30,058-69  ;  80,179-93; 
30,201-3;  30,209a. 
.  Lea  Conservancy,  sanitary  engineer,  evidence 

of  before,  29,713-41. 
Littler,  Mr.,  witness  and  advocate  before, 
10,485-7. 

London,  population  of,  rate  of  increase  in. 

14,470-89;  20,652-81;  20,701-4  ;  20,706. 
London  County  Council : 

Report  of  27  February  1894,  on,  4924-a 
Beport  and  resolution  on,  of  19  ITebmary 

1895,  4928-54. 
Views  of  on  conclnsions  o£,  1109. 
Middleton,  Mr.,  report  to,  13,464-70 ;  18,558-76. 
Murphy,  Mr,  S.  F.,  evidence  before,  8136-9. 
New  Biver  Company,  supply  of,  22.768-71 ; 
22,924^5. 

Pollution,  precaniions  against,  1726-8. 
Pc^nl^on : 

Kent   Company's    district,  estimate  of 

increase  in,  28,520-87. 
London,  increase  in,  14,470-89;  20,652-81; 
.     ■      20,701-4  ;  20,706. 
Frofeoaioual    evidence    not  given  before, 
10.933-4. 

Quality  of  Thames  and  Lea  water,  report  on, 

1720-3. 

Bainfall,  Thames  Valley,  estimated  yield, " 

21,435-6.  - 
Beserroirs : 

Constrnctcd  subsequent  to,  14j693-8. 
East    Loudon    Company,   forecast  of, 
24,016-7. 

Huntor  and  Frasor,  Messrs.,  proposals  as 
to,  14,.'i9D-601 ;  19.404-57. 


OammiMdoiia — eorrf. 

Balfour  Commission — eorU. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  supply 

per  head,  estimate  of,  24,955-77. 
Staines  reservoirs  scheme : 
Cost  of,  19.404-57. 
c         '       Beport  on,  6105-8. 
Supply  I 

Analysis  of,  21,772-80. 

Capital  required  for  nndor  recommenda- 

tions,  19,760-76. 
Companies*  estimates  and  evidence  aa  to 
before.    1243 ;  13,006-10 ;   18.527-46  ; 
19,002^;  19,061-64:  19,002-260. 
Quantity  available  from  Thames,  liea,  and 
welle,  report  as  to,  1138-218 ;  12,531  ; 
14,271-6;   14,283;  14,647-51;  14.656- 
63;    17.807-11;    17,818-21;    17342-4  j 
17,847-8;  20,708-12, 
Bate  per  head.  1715-9 ;  19,002-5  ;  20,841-4 ; 
21,246-8. 
Thames: 

Average  daily  dtsohaive  of  three  con- 
secutive dry  years,  1138 ;  23,262-4. 

Quality  of  water,  report  on,  1720-3. 

Supply  from,  tee  under  sub-heading 
Supply,  Quantity  available  from  Thames, 
&c. 

Teddington  Weir,  flow  over,  1978-80; 
2201-5;  H257-61;  14,682;  17.842-4; 
18.969-88;  19,958-61;  19,967-76;  23,380 

-96. 

Thames  Conservancy : 

Payment  to  by  companiea,  19.594-9. 
Tlames,  flow  of,  over  Teddington  Weir, 
resolution  as  to,  23,380-96. 
Thames  Valley,  rainfidl  in,  estimated  yield  of. 
21,435-6. 

Waste  in  district  of  East  London  Gompany, 

evidence  as  to,  21,122. 
Wells,  supply  from.  2116-7;  12,969;  13,461-7; 
14,614-7  i  14,531 ;  14,636 ;  14,548-9 ;  14.552- 
63;  14,578;  14.697;   18,658-639  ;  20,709; 
22,576. 

Welsh  scheme,  cost  of,  estimate  of,  14.757; 

19,722;  19,737-41;  20,629-31. 
Works  of  companies,  efficiency  of,  l9,117-S3 ; 
19,166-7. 
Bichmond's,  Duke  of.  Commission  : 

Beardmore,  Mr.,  eridoice  before,  28,897-900; 

22,969-70. 
Oontool,  report  of,  as  to,  614-5 ;  753-9. 
Greaves,  Mr.,  evidence  before,  16,039  ;  16,346; 
23,760-6. 

Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 

report  as  to,  28,884. 
Lea  river,  supply  from,  evidence  as  to  before. 
23,760-6. 

Management,  reoommendations  as  to,  738-69. 
Becommendations  of,  carried  oat  1^  companies, 

26.349-5P ;  25,371. 
Wells  and  springs,  supply  from,  report  as  to, 
22,972. 

Bivers  Pollution,  Commission  on,  19,982. 
Bryan,  Mr.,  evidence  before,  16,312-4. 
Sto^^.  number  of  days  required,  report  on* 

Committees; 

Beoketi,  Mr..  Committee  of  1852 : 

Chelsea  Company,  capital  of,  3642. 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxball  Compuiy.  capital  of, 

24,932-41. 

Compulsory  sale,  Committee  on.  10.783-4. 
Haroourt.  Sir  W.,  Committee  of: 

Control,  suggestions  as  to,  629-38. 
New  Eiver  Company,  back  dividends,  question 

of.  2374^-82. 
Obsolete  works,  report  of,  as  to,  3719.' 
Becommendations  of,  22  ;  63  ;  762-84 ;  1929-33. 
House  of  Commons  Committee  of  1821,  report  of 

on  competition,  96;  328-30  ;  29,716. 
Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill,  1852,  Committee 

on,  123;  131-7;  361-85  ;  29,716-28. 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  1877,  recommendations 

as  to  control.  625-8. 
Moore,  Mr.,  evidence  of  as  to  flow  over  Teddington 

Weir,  19.975;  20,258;  20,260. 
pease.  Sir  J.,  Committee  of : 

Auction  clauses,  report  of  as  to,  22,460-2. 
Bills  of  comi>anic8,  report  of  on,  1551-5. 
Binnic,  Sir  A.,  evidence  btfore,     to  rate  per 
head,  1.534-5. 
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ConuBittBeg  eon*. 

Pease,  Sir  J.,  Committee  ot—eoni. 

Control,  reoommendatious  as  to,  660-4. 
EziEling  arrangements,  character  of*  report 

of  on,  14.016-37. 
Zonter,  Mr.  W.,  eriilenee  before, 20-295-7. 
Littler*  Mr.  B.  D.  If.,  ootmsel  before,  10,933. 
More,  Mr.,  QTidenoe  as  to  flov  of  Tluuaes 

over  Teddizigton  Weir,  19,31&-^. 
New  Biver  Company,  snpply  oft 

ATerage  aoa  maximum,  estimated,  1896 

to  1915, 1508-4. 
Bate  per  bead,  1629-81. 
Farliamentary  expeuBes  of  eompanies,  report  of 

~aa  to,  22,453. 
Sinking  fund : 

Proceedings  as  to,  7512-6. 
Beport  of  an  to,  22,450-2. 
Supply : 

Companies'  eTidence  before,  as  to,  18,^7- 

46;  19,061-64  ;  22,790. 
Bate  per  head,  estimate  of,  20,345-6. 
Plnnket,  Mr.,  Committee  of : 

Arbitration  clauses  before,  808-45 ;  10,960-4. 
Lennard,  Sir  J.,  eTidence  before,  12,669-70. 
Littler.  Mr.,  evidenoe  before,  10,488. 
Lnbbock,  Sir  J.,  eridence  before,  66&-9; 

5904-9  ;  6068-70. 
Kew  BiTer  Company,  pnrcbase  of,  proceedings 

as  to,  22,894-406. 
Proceedings  before,  70-8. 
Porchase,  Middlesex,  evidence  ai  to,  11,820-4. 
BidlOT,  Sir  M.  W.,  Committee  of: 

Cfontrol,  recommendanona        to,  689-40; 
643-7. 

Littler,  Kr.,  witness  and  advocate  before, 

10,485-7;  10,932. 
Local  anthorities,  r^hts  of,  12,418. 
London  Connty  Council,  report  and  resolation 

of  on  report  of,  4660-74;  4632a-4;  4685i. 
Purchase,  recommendations  of  as  to,  7B5-94; 

1922-8;  4660-5087  ;  6099-104. 
Water  authority,  coustitatioa,  recommendation 

as  to,  66;.  4657-9. 

COBunons,  Hoiua  of,  initonotioiu  of,  with  regard  to 
Water  Bills,  15.625-8. 

CoUMnies  ClaiUM  Acts : 

Act  of  1845,  section  58,  2285. 
Act  of  1863,  spction  17,  2322. 

ComponMtioii  to  directors  and  oScials  in  event  of 
purchase,  13,813-6 1  17.055;  17,077-8;  20,3i:t. 

Oomp«Htloii : 

Arbitration,  bearing  of  on,  4723-51. 
Area  of,  278;  986-8: 

Popnlation  in,  estimate  of,  3325-32. 
Battersca,  in  parish  of,  tnm  1806  to  1852,  252 ;  275. 
Chelsea  Company ; 

Arrangements  with  other  companies  as  to, 
27,4§9-502  i  27,685-98  ;  27,715;  27,724-6. 

Introdaotion  in  diBtriot  of,  27,710--4. 

Minute  referring  to,  28,030-49. 
Failure  of,  120. 

Income,  value  of,  from  oomx>etition  and  non- 
competition areas,  8333-64. 

Lambeth  and  Sonthwark  and  Vauxball  Companies, 
effect  on  rates  of,  3386-410. 

Metropolitan  water  companies,  position  of  as  to, 
96 ;  5319-27. 

Middlesex,  coonty  of,  competition,  oxisting, 
10,506-22. 

Object  of,  120. 

ParliamentoiT  proceedings  with  regard  to,  100-27 } 
852-488. 

Anthorisation  of  comj^tition  since  1847,  340 ; 
365-9. 

Committee  of  1821.  report  of  on.  100 ;  29,716. 
In  1808  and  1809.  27,710-4. 
In  1851  and  1852.  123 ;  137i  330-54;  362-%; 
6307-18;  25.961;  29.716-26. 
Bates,  effect  of  absence  of  on,  115-6. 
Bavensbonrne  Company,  pttrohase  of  by  Kent 

Company,  28,618-22. 
Beveune  and  dividends,  e£fect  of  on,  3365-85. 
Soutbwark  and  Yauxhall  and  Lambeth  Company, 

142 ;  25,160-72 ;  25,218-20. 
St.  Marylebone,  in  ps^  of,  1721-1821,  277-328. 
West  IGddlesex  Company,  tee  nndw  tiiat  title. 


Oompvboxy  Sale: 

Arbitration,  allowance  for  onder.  10.761-85;  10.805 
-11;  10,967-72;  11,S66-W1;  22,373-405  ;  23,726 
-35;  -3,871;  23.875  ;  24,650-66;  25,714-23. 

(/ommittee  on,  10,783-4. 

Oondnit,  Staines  scheme  : 
Capacity  of,  14,691. 

Cost  of.  17.476-509;  17,668  j  17,675-9;  22,304-12; 
22,432-4^ ;  28,882-.'). 

OonsoUdatioii  of  Waterworks  Acts,  proposed,  18,491 ; 
18.606-7;  13.583-98. 

Consols,  Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  efiiact  of  on,  13,746. 

Constaut  Snp^y.   See  under  Supply. 

Cottsnmen : 

Interests  uf,  regard  of  companies  for,  20,369-73  ; 
20.531-8. 

Powers  to  compel  supply  to  area  already  supplied, 
123. 

Protection  not  afibrded  to,  previous  to  1888.  86. 
Beqnisitions  by  companies,  control  over  suggested, 

11,684-702. 
Statutory  obligations  of,  30,210a;  30.212. 

Control: 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to,  597-692 ;  686-92 ; 
12,141-54;  12,189-90;  28,465-6. 
Agreement   as   to    statutory   obligations  of 
companies,  3'J,212. 
A^u^^^ation,  necessity  fur  control  obviated  by, 

Argaments  for,  5550-70. 

Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  powors  of  control  under, 

13.819^25. 
Bills  introducing,  597-6^2. 

Intercommnnication  Bill,  21,212-22 ;  26,707- 

18;  27,587-9.5,  28,113;  28,151;  28,154-7; 
28,467-9. 

London  Water  Commission  Bill,  1891,-6618'- 

21  ■  7198—203 
Metropolis  Water  Bill,  1851.  600-2. 
Metropolis  Water  Bill,  1871,  616-S4. 
Metropolis  Water  Snp^  Bill,  1852,  603-12. 
Metropolitan  Coonties  Water  Board  Bill,  1896 

665-85. 

Board  of.  proposals  for,  5596-^12a  ;  6162-7 ;  6218- 
24  ;  6227-44  ;  6246-57  ;  11,625-35  ;  11,779-88  ; 
11,876-84, 
Capital : 

Obsolete,  effect  of  on.  3771-90. 
Bevision  of,  3845-90. 

Works,  cost  of,  ca|»tal  made  to  equate  with, 
3623  ;  3647  ;  3683-95. 
Commissions : 

Balfonr's,  Lord,  recommendations  as  to,  643 ; 

648-57;  1679. 
Bichmond's,  Buke  of,  reoommondations  as  to, 
614-5;  763-9. 
Committees : 

Harconrt,  Sir  W.,  suggestions  of  as  to,  6298. 
Pease,  Sir  J.,  recommendations  of  as  to,  660-4. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.,  recommendations  of  as  to 
639-40;  643-7. 
Constant  supply,  1363-5. 
Corporationc,  powers  granted  to,  1386-98. 
County  councils,  powers  of,  extension  of,  5247 ; 

10,829-31;  11,753-78. 
Definition  of,  1635. 

Directors,  control  over  appointment  of  BnggcEted, 
6243;  6768-74  ;  5881-8  ;  5857-68  ;  5871-7;  5898; 
604^1;  6186;  6319-20  ;  6882;  04^a:  7996; 
10,828. 

Dividends,  control  over,  11,719-23;  11,860-4. 

Enforcement  of  powers  of,  11,666-83 ;  11,70^-18. 

Existing  powers,  1679,  6091-4  ;  7858-61  ;  8017-8 ; 
9069-711;  10.816-34;  22,456-9;  22,475-6; 
22,539;  22.544;  25,029-33;  25,117-37;  25,149- 
54;  26,773;  27.571-4;  27,695;  27,602-4. 

Future  snpply,  control  over,  22.517^ ;  22,643. 

Government  Water  Bills,  opposition  to  by  com- 
panies, 23,865-71. 

Hertfordshire,  views  of  oa  to,  5569. 

Inqttiry  into  snggested,  5087-8. 

Inspection,  powers  of,  12,217-8;  12,224-6  ;  12,242- 
308  ;  22.4/8-80;  22,490-8. 

Inter-communicatioD,  Bill  for,  control  introduced 
by,  21,212-22;  26,707-18;  27,587-95;  28,113; 
28.151 ;  28,154-7  ;  28,467-9. 

Kensington  vesLry,  views  as  to,  10,991-1016: 
11,070-au 
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Control— coiif. 

Kent,  oounty  of,  views  as  to,  12,555 ;  12,657 ; 
12,570. 

Local  GoTeniment  Board,  conlrol  by  saggested, 
11,941;  11,967-79;  ll,9»3-12.0i)9;  21.785-9; 
27,598-627  ;  27,634. 
Exports,  employment  of,  63(y7 ;  6432a. 
London  City  Corporation,  scheme  of : 

ApproTid,  extent  of.  6807-928  ;  7021-4. 
Boards  of  oontrol : 

AnBofanthority,  7m-52. 

CoDBtitntton  of,  6848-9 ;  7035-9. 

Fowen  of,  6866-«6}  6929-66;  7(^5-92; 

7040-65  J  7361-84. 
Bates,  powers  orer,  6937-47;  6954-68; 
6977-7000;  7353-63;  7383-96;  7410-7; 
7551-4. 

Groaping  of  companies,  6838-47;  68S0-do; 

7032-4;  7079-80;  7336-42;  7666-8. 
Method  of  carryini?  out.  7001-20. 
Principle  of,   6969-76;   7066-78  ;  7543-65; 
7596-8. 
London  Connty  Council  : 

Amendment  as  to.  July  1897,  5074-8. 

Control  over  in  oTent  of  parchase,  6197-9; 

5251-60;  5591-2;  6920-31;  13,825-6. 
Exiflting  powers  of.  3558a-60  ;  5142-82 ;  6285- 
m;  6571-95. 
Metropolis  Watoi-  Act,  1871,  powers  under, 
5156-72. 

Metropolis  Water  Acb,  1897,  powers  under, 

68&-92;  5175. 
Non-exercise  of,  624l!-6. 
Extent  of  power  desirable,  8021-6. 
MemOTandum  upon  asked  for  from,  46il-2. 
Suggestions  of,  for  consideration,  5408-39. 
Views  of  generally,  594-6  ;  698;  163SM6: 
6083-8 ;  5235-8. 
Statement  by  Counsel  on,  4642. 
London  Water  Commission  Bill  1891,  proposals  as 

to.  6618-21 ;  7198-203. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  proposals  of  as  to>  6767-839  ; 

6089;  10,828;  10,975-80;  11,271-5. 
Mains,  depth  of,  1377-80. 

Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871-,    control  mnder, 

6156-72. 

Metropolis  Wator  Act  1897,  control  under,  686- 
92;  6175. 

Metro^^i^Water  Bill  1851,  regulations  proposed 

Metropolis  Water  Bill  1871,  regulations  proposed 
by,  616-24. 

Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill  1852,  regulations 

proposed  by  603-12. 
Metropolitan  Coanties  Water  Board  Bill  1896, 

regulations  proposed  by,  666-85. 
Metropolitan  Fire    Brigade    Committee  1877, 

recummeudations  nf  as  to,  625-8. 
Municipal  management,  facilitieR  of  control  nnder, 

1645-6. 

Necessity  for,  8553-60  ;  6186-93;  6507-2}. 
Olgections  to,  6308-14 ;  6381 ;  tf432A. 
Obligations  of  companies  as  to  supply,  13,481-506. 
Outside  authorities,  resolution  of  as  to,  11,966. 
Parliament,  proposals  as  to  be^'ore,  597'-692. 
Pollution,  control  over,  1680. 
Powers  of  companies,  harsh  exercise  of,  12,004^. 
Pressure,  control  over,  1365A-7  ;  5184-202: 

Local  Authorities,  25,378-89. 

London  County  Council,  6167-79  ;  6251-00; 
6591-2. 

Public  Authority,  control  by,  extent  and  adTantaaes 
of,  1657-69. 

Pumping  from   wells,   26,722-38;  27,425-481; 
28.114-6;  30,014-29. 

Quality  of  water,  6090. 

Bates,  oontral  over,  418;  733-4;  3918a-20i  3928; 

11,724-32;  11,739-52;  12,023. 
Bequiaitions  by  companies,  control  over,  11,684' 

702. 

Roaervoir?,  inspection  of,  13,146-8;  12,179-SO; 

26,719-21. 
Re-Taluation,  bearing  of  on,  4116-8. 
Scope  of  needed,  6183-93  ;  C507-20. 
Statutory  Committee,  control  by,  objections  to, 

6162-7;  6218-24;  6227-44;  0246-67;  6259-63, 
Statutory  obli^tions  of  companies,  30,212. 


Control— «onf. 

Supply,  control  over,  11,621-5;  11,636;  11,655- 

65. 

Constant  supply,  1363-5. 
Failure  of,  1384. 

Future,  provision  for,  6878-96  ;  8392-418; 
22,51743 ;  22,543. 
Thames,  abstraction  from,  1637-8. 
Turncock,  duties  of,  27,618-22  ;  27,828-9 ;  27,636- 

9  ;  27.644-50. 
Waudawwth  Board  of  Works,  views  as  to,  9034-8. 
Waste,  control  over,  11,639-52. 
Works  of  companies,  oontrol  over,  6878-95 ;  8S92- 
418. 

Inspection,  powers  of,  5248-50  ;  6189-93 
12,007 ;  20,232-5  ;  20,245-50  ;  20,670-9 
21,168-80  ;  21,223-31;  22,47&-S0;  22,490-8 
23,776-82. 

Oo<dE,  Mr.,  evidenoe  of,  before  CommittM  on  East 
London  Oompany'd  Bill.  24,345-9. 

Cooke  *  Boa.  v.  The  New  Biver  GompaDT.  13,491 ; 

•13,591-3. 

Conxunl,  speeches  of,  discussion  as  to  order  of,  24,110 ; 

24,3901.-1 ;  24,566j.. 

Conntlea  snzroundiiig  Londim.  Bee  Ontside  areas, 

Metropolitan. 

Connty  Conncila,  control,  extension  of  powers  oSj 

5247, 10,829-31 ;  11,753-78. 
Cray  Birer,  depletion  of.  12,744-8 ;  12,773-86 ;  23,774a. 

Crippa,  Kr.  K.  L.  Kent  Company,  supply  from  walls, 

statement  as  to,  28,489  ;  28,^6 ;  28,4^9. 

Crookes,  Sir  W. : 

Chelsea  Company,  supply  of,  reports  as  to,  27,723. 
Flood  water,  rejection  of,  report  on,  19,941-2; 

19,966. 

Southwark  and  Yauxholl  Company,  supply,  analysLi 
of,  25,321-2;  25,524^7;  26,372-8;  25,566-9. 

Croaanesa,  chalk  beds  at,  thickness  of,  23,970. 
Ovondi  Hill,  reservoira  at,  22,909. 
Ctwrdon,  borough  of: 

AddingtoD,  well  at,  12,029-30;  12,134-fi;  12,163-6; 
12,181-6. 

AmsJgamation,  views  as  to,  12,065-9. 
Ohasemore  «.  Local  Boai^  of  Health,  case  of, 
12.176-8. 

Oontrol,  views  as  to,  12,141-8;  12,179-80;  12,189- 
90. 

Oorporation  supiily : 

Act  of  Parliament,  Corporation  Water  Aot 

1881,12,030;  12,039;  12,134-5;  12,182. 
Adequacy  of,  12,113. 
Advantages  of,  12,062. 
Application  made  for,  26,671-3;  26,967. 
Area  of.  12,036-41  ;  12,047-9;  12,134;  12,136-7. 
Bill  for  power  to  supply  in  Lombeth  Company's 

distriot,  27.416-8. 
Constant  supply,  position  with  regard  to.  12,130: 

27,196 ;  21,683: 
Filtration.  12,187. 

House  drains,  flashing,  supply  for,  12,083-8. 
Income  and  expenditure,  12.114-26. 
Non-domeatio  purposes,  sup^ily  for,  12.078-82. 
Population,   proportion   supplied,  12,040-1 ; 

12,127. 

Bates.   12,074-5  ;     12.089-107 ;     12,lS5-7  ; 

21.296-301. 
Sources  of,  12,029-33, 

Works,  additional  proposed,  12,031-2 ;  12,041-:5. 
liainbeth  Company,  supply  by,  12,036-43  ;  JS,046- 
7;  26,637.26,967. 
Act  of  iParliament,  Lambeth  Company's  Act. 

12,131-2. 

Application  mode  to  Oorporation  for  sopply, 

26.671-3  ;  26,967. 
Applications  made  to  company  for  mpply, 

26,551-70;  27,407-13  ;  28,683. 
WMoi^^mtAim  for  power  to  supply  district. 

Constant  sapply,  position  with  regnrd  to, 
12,130-3. 

Disadvantages  of,  12,072-3 ;  12,128-82:  12,139- 
40. 

Domestic  purposes,  sapply  for  only,  12,078. 
Number  of  supplies,  26,647-50. 
Population,  proportion  supplied,  12,040. 
Purchase,  negotiations  witii  corporation  for. 
12,070-2;  27,414-6. 
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Croydon,  borongh  of— eon<. 
Lambeth  Company— eont 

Botes,  comparison   with   corporation  rates, 
12,074-5  i  12.089-107  ;12,lS6-7;  26,654- 
9;  27,384-93;  27,402-13;  ii8.683. 
Mnnicipal  Boondary,  rates   vtt,  12,165, 
27,404-5,  28,683. 
Sources  of  sopply,  12,053-4. 
London  Connty  Gonnoil,  agreement  with  Croydon 
Corporation  in  1894.  5S15-8;  4774;  12,056-60: 
12,157-62. 

Uetropolia  Water  Act,  1897,  views  as  to.  12,141-64. 
Nwwood  district,  sapply  to,  12,128-9. 
PopaUtion  of,  12,134-5. 

Public  Health  Act,  1875,  operation  of,  12,134-6. 
Purchase: 

London  Oonnty  Council ,  parcluue  : 

Agreement  as  to  in  1804,  62o-8}  4774; 

12,056-60  i  12,157-62. 
Views  as  to,  12,061-9. 
Views  as  to  gener^,  11,969-62;  12,108-11; 
12,1.^6-8. 

Supply,  proportion  of  total  supply  to  connty  of 
Surrey  9883-4. 
CeajfAim  Sural  Diatriiiti 

Companies  supplying  district,  12,197-8  ;  12,200-2. 
Control,  views  as  to,12,217-8 ;  12,224-12;  12,306-^. 
East  Surrey  Company : 

Area  of,  12,197. 

Quality  of  supply :  12,306. 

Supply  of,  12,197;  12,240;  12.306. 
Lambeth  Company,  12.197-8;  12,242;  12,253-5; 
12,290. 

Area  of  supply,  12,197. 

Constant  supply  not  afforded,  12.243-9. 

FaUun  of  supply  in  1895-1896,  12,202-17. 
27,200. 

Ifaitia : 

Depth  of,  12,207-15;  12,272-86. 
Lowering  of,  27,200-1. 
Severance,  new  mains  iu  event  of,  1 7,329- 
62. 

Mitcham  and  Kerton,  supply  to,  12,197-8, 
12,202,  12,246-90. 
Failure  of  supply  in,  12,202-16,  27,200-4. 
PoTohase,  views  as  to,  12,301-6,  12,310, 
12,822. 
Parishes  supplied,  12,197 
Population  supplied.  12,198-200. 
Purchase,  views  as  to  : 

London  Connty  Council,  purchase  by, 

12,222, 12,250. 
Surrey    Connty   Council,   purchase  1^, 
12,219-32, 12,256-78 ;  12,285-9. 
Qnalitv  and  quantity  of  supply,  12,216-7. 
Boarces  of  supply,  12,242 ;  12,25^ ;  12,381-5. 
Parishes  situated  witiiin  district,  12,194-6. 
Popnhition  of  district,  12,196. 
Purchase : 

Ijondon  County  Council,  pnrohase  by : 

Surrey  County  Council,  agreement  of, 

views  as  to,  12.294-6. 
Views  as  to,  12,222;  12,250-2;  12,311-7. 
Surrey  County  Council,  purchase  by,  views  as 
to,  12,219-30;^  12,256-70;  12,285-9. 
Supply,  sources  of  in  Snrrey,  adequacy  of,  12,262- 

4;  12,318.12,320. 
Snrrey  Water  Board,  proposals  as  to,  12,285-9 ; 

12,322-^. 
Sutton  Water  Company  ; 
Area  of  supply,  12,197. 

Extension  of,  12,300. 
Constant  supply,  12,246. 
Welsh  scheme,  views  an  to,  12,319-21. 
Works,  Inspection  of,  12,225-42. 
ClUttlwrlaaLd  lAkes,  comparison  of,  with  Welsh  water, 

28,884-98. 
Ontting  off  Supply . 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to,  11,061 ;  23,508 ; 

22,516;  23,1 12A.J  24,108-10. 
Balbam  district,  5575-^ :  27.192-3. 
Kensington  vestiy,  objections  to  by,  11,061-2. 
Waste,  cutting  off  as  remedy  for,  24,108-10. 

D. 

Bui^Drd  ILooal  Board: 

Application  to  Kent  Company  for  supply,  12,657. 
Works  and  powers  of  supply  transferred  to  Kent 
Company,  12,655. 


DarfcEocd  aural  XMstriet : 

Kent  Company : 

Purchase  of.  Bill  for,  12,786-92- 

Sale  of  water  to  outside  districts,  12,761-4. 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by,  views  as  to, 
12,786-8;  12,752-6. 

Population  of,  12,742. 

Severance,  difficulties  of,  28,444. 

Streams  and  wells,  depletion  of,  12,743-62 ;  12,766- 
85. 

Supply : 

Increase  in,  12,739-42;  12,76&-«0. 
Quality  of,  12,734-^. 

l>art£iDrd  Vrban  Sisferiet  i 

Area  of,  12,705. 

Control,  powers  of,  12,719. 

Kent  Company : 

Purchase  of,  Bill  for,  32,726-32. 

Works,  sale  of  to,  12,7]»-20. 
Population  of,  12,705. 

Parohase,  views  aa  to,  12,709-17;  12,731-2. 

Bateablo  value,  12,705. 

Sti-oams  and  wells,  depletion  of,  12,711 ;  12,721-6. 
Supply,  quality  of,  12,708 ;  12,730-2. 

Dfttes,  important  in  history  of  water  question,  table  of, 
2586. 

DaacoB,  Kr.  0-.  F.,  report  to  London  ConnW  Council 
on  supplementary  sources  of  supply,  4994-7. 

Deacon'^  Waste  Koton,  use  of.  27,818-98 ;  27,922^ ; 
2a049-102  ;  30,211a. 

Dabontnras : 

Amount  of  loan  and  preference  stock  on  Slst 

December  1896,  2529-^. 
Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  issue  of,  13,760. 
Chelsea  Company,  rate  at  which  raised,  27,046 ; 

27,561-4. 

Future  capital,  raising  by,  20,615-7. 
Lambeth  Company : 

Haward,  Mr.,  sliatement  as  to,  2245;  26,969- 
7031;  28,446. 

Premiums  raised  on.  return  as  to,  26,601-6. 

Total  amount  of.  26,594-600. 

Trustee  InvHStment.  27,232-6  ;  27,333-6. 
Lea  Oonserrancy,  29,401-15;  29,686. 
New  Biver  Company : 

Interest  on,  fixed  rate  of,  22.445-53. 

Purchase  in  relauon  to,  22,468-75. 
Proportion  to  ordinaiy  stock,  187. 
Purchase : 

.  Method  of  dealing  with  in  event  of,  2524-61 ; 
2661-73. 

Municipalities  taking  over,  28,233-4. 
Bedeemable  craated  since  1894, 191 ;  2524-5. 
Beservoirs,  cost  of,  entered  as  debenture  charge  in 

capital  accounts,  18,168-88. 
Southwark  and  Vauxball  Company,  24,770-4. 
West  Middlesex  Compauy: 
Issue  at  par,  25,917-25. 
Issue  in  1891, 14,192-200. 
Raising  of  money  by  instead  of  by  using 
balance    of    capital   account,    25,920-39 ; 
26,048-68  ;  26,079. 
Sinking   fund    in   relation   to,  25,667-72; 
25.8W-3. 

Demand  Votes,  information  on,  23,112 ;  26,035-61. 

Depreciation : 

Auditor,  method  of  dealing  with  adopted  by, 

14,084-92 ;  14,146-7. 
Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  method  of  dealing  with 

under,  13,798-802. 
B'uud,  2808-12. 

Grand  Jauction  Company,    no   allowance  for, 
26,488. 

Southwark  and  Vanxhall  Company,  no  allowance 
for,  24,797-900  ;  26,263-79. 

D^^tfbrdt 

Bateabte  value  and  rates  charged,  4020  ;  4236-60; 

28,331;  28,387-46. 
Supply  to,  29,014-21. 

Derlqr: 

Profits  of  anpply,  20,997-1010;  21,345. 
Bates,  21,030. 


SevMiport,  supply  to,  2189. 
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Itmnr,  Professor: 

AnolysiB  carried  ont  by,  28,859-61. 

Chelsea  Compai^,  ttappij  of,  qu&lity  of,  27,723. 

Flood  water,  rejeotion  of,  r^toit  on,  19,941-S| 

19.956. 

Southwark  and  Yaoxhall  Company,  snpidy,  unlysiB 

of,  25,321-7 ;  25,372-3 ;  25,556-9. 

Dickuuon,  Mr.  W.  H.,   menuHrandum  on  pnrohoae, 
Feb.  2nd,  1894,  4693-703  ;  5093-113  ;  5741-4. 

Sidcot,  and  Abingdon,  reservoir,  sttes  for  between, 

23,223. 

Directors: 

Appointment  of,  control  proposed,  6243  ;  5768-74; 
^31-8  :  5857-68  ;  5871-7  ;  589S ;  6042-61 ;  6186 ; 
6319-20;  6382;  64S2a;  7996;  10,828. 
CompenBation  to  in  event  of  porehaee,  13,813-6 ; 

17,055  J  17,077-8  J  20,313. 
Fees  of : 

Chelsea  Company,  S7,6I>5-8. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  26,273  ;  26,292; 
36  446-8. 

NeT*Eiver  Company,  22,510-6;  22,679-83. 
Parcbase,  saving  in,  in  event  of,  13,763-6; 

26,173-4  J  25,674-90. 
Total  amount  of,  22,612, 
London  Oonnty  Conncil,  members  of,  on  Board  of, 
5983-7 ;  27,716-20. 
XHaeUft*  effect  of  water  supply  on  in Londcm,  8108-15; 
8120-2. 

Investigation,  difficulties  of,  8079-107;  8116-9; 
8123-30  ;  8154-76. 

{See  alto  Typhoid  Fever.) 
Ditton,  Lambeth  Company,  works  at,  26,780. 
DiridwidM: 

Amount  of,  1896,  14,056-8. 

Amounts  which  companies  could  in  Dec,  1896— 
Mar.,  1897,  olaim  to  divide  on  their  paid'Up 
capital  beyond  the  maximum  dividend,  2369-72 ; 

23«3-8 ;  239r-9. 
Back: 

CbelBea  Company,  27,630-6  ;  27,665  ;  27,699^ 
701. 

Claimed  by  companies  in  1880,  2368. 
Committee,  Sir  W.  Harcourt's,  report  of  as  to, 
2400-2. 

Date  from  whioh  claimed.  2362 ;  2402. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  26,335-9  ;  26,372-4. 
Kent  Company,  12,576-9;  13,88a-6  :  13,910; 
14,0^;    28,126-8  }   88.139-43;  28,211; 

28,402-27. 
rjambeth  Company,  26,614;  26,623-6. 
Limitation  of,  2399-401 ;  4769 ;  4763-9 ;  6775 ; 

6823-30. 

Pamhase,  allowimce  for  in  event  of,  2832-8 ; 

5360-57;  10,762-7;  27,244-8. 
Sinking  fund,  bearing  of   on.  ^,636-41  ; 
27.558-70  ;    27.676-8;    27,703-«  j  27.997- 
8000  ;  28,025-9. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  2357;  2362  ;  2389; 
25,629  ;  26,783;  26,816-7;  26,968-9. 
Banbury,  Mr.,  Sohenioof: 

Back  dividends,   method   of  dealing  with, 
13,747-^1;   13.776;   13.884-6;  13.890-3; 
13,910-6;  14.060-4. 
Purchase,  dividends  as  basis  of,  13,702 ;  13,711-<> 
41 ;  13.883-909 ;  14,014-64. 
Capital,  increase  in.  in  relation  to,  3487-608. 
Comparison  of  per  million  gallons,  average  daily 

supply.  3540-«2. 
Control  over  suggeatod,  11,719-23;  11,860-4. 
Maximum,  redaction  snggested,  6781. 
Me^poUs  Water  BlU,  1861,  limitlition  of  proposed 

under,  600-1. 
Bevenue  arailable  for  1896,  14,044-6. 
Staines  Reservoir  Scheme,  effect  of  on,  21,416-8. 
SoBpension  of,  14,133. 
{See  also  under  iiiha  of  Compante*.) 

Bixon-Karbland,  Sir  F.,  speecb  on  Southwark  acd 
Yanxholl  BiU  of  1898,  23,597. 

Do1ilMl'CMa,233  ;805: 

Bradford,  effect  of  on  charges,  28,670-1. 
Chebwa  Company,  effect  of  on.  27,9;J8-72. 
Companies,  subsequent  action  of.  2^94-8. 
East  London  Company,  efl'ect  of  on,  24,631a-42. 
Elent  Company,  eifect  of  on,  28,364-74. 
8oathwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  effect  of  on, 

24,584  ;  26.188  ;  26,207. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  effect  of  on,  25,989- 
26,002. 


Drainagat  Middlesex,  parts  of  drained  by  London^ 

10,736-7. 

Drawings,  periodical,  objections  to,  13^736. 

Oxadgiitf : 

Xiea  Conaerrancy.  29,t>4&-55. 
Thames  Conservancy,  28,7(>6-9. 

Drought  of,  1898:— 

Lea.  effect  of  on,  16,036-41. 
Flow  of  during.  15,998 ;  16,015. 
Navigation  water  during,  16,016-35. 
Seventy  of,  16,036-41. 

(See  alao  wider  East  London  Company,  failure  of 
supply,  1898.) 

Dublin,  waste  in,  21,112. 

DiicatandBarT7Xnqiiir7,13(>8-76;  5144-7;  C096; 

879£t-8j   885&4;   8902  ;   8912;    11,143-4;  11,167; 

11.238-40;  11,243  ;  25.774-6. 
DnoaVs  Canal,  Water  pomped  into,,  29,600. 

Dundee : 

Supply  to,  rates  of,  21,076. 
YTater  Trust  in,  566-7. 

E. 

East  Bam.   £^00  vnder  East  London  Company. 

Saat  Dondon  Company : 

Acts  of  Parliament,  13,678 :  • 

East  London  Company's  Act  of  of  1863,  262  ;333 : 
13,666-7;  13,664^ ;  23,903-7. 

Sost  London  Company's  Aot  of  1861, 13,656-7. 

East  London  Company's  Aot  of  18B6,  50. 

East  London  Company's  Act  of  1894, 13,174~6. 

East  London  Compaay^a  Act  of  1897,  16,829. 
Agreement  with  Kew  Bivcor  Company,  22,f63-7; 

^.716-21. 

Amalgamation,  views  as  to,  10,917-9;  34.220-30; 

25,780-8. 
Appeal,  committee  of,  23,661-2. 
Back  dividends,  amount  of,  2384. 
Barking  distjict  supply,  13,269-72 ;  13,278-88. 
Bills: 

Session  1881,  .41 ;  2288. 
Session  1891,  5881. 

Se^on  1893.  11.238-43  ;  13,848^2  ;  14,033-8; 

16,    136-41;    16,375;    H387  ;  20,373-82; 

20,634-7;  24,018-9. 
Session  1897,  24,020-4;  24,032  ;  24,862-70. 
Session   1898,    13,338-46  ;    24,027;  24,032; 

24,054-70. 

Bow  Creek,  pumping  from,  29,160  ;  29,656-76  ; 

29.687-98. 
Capital : 

Accoont  of,  3724-fi. 

Analysis  of,  3748-54. 

Authorised,  24.483-8. 

Distribution  of,  returrs  as  to,  23,891. 

Future  Expenditure  estimate  of,  24,276. 

ObBolBte_,3761-4, 

Per  million  gallons  average  daily  snpply,  3619. 

Revision  of  in  1862.  3709-13  ;  3726. 

Stock,  not  issued  at  par.  2276-6. 
Central  office,  position  of,  23,662^. 
Cisterns,  provision  of,  in  district  of,  15,679-81 ; 

16,048-59;  23,676-84. 
Competition  with  Chelsea,  and  New  Bivor  com- 
panies. 3376-81. 
Control,  existing  powers  of,  views  as  to,  23,776-82. 
Directors,  number  of,  23,660. 

Uistriot  of,  parliamentary  area  and  orerlappinfr 

areas,  921-40. 
Dividends  of,  3504,  24,445-7  ;  24,468-72. 
Bock,  amount  of,  2384. 
Decrease  in  after  1894, 13,759. 
Management,  ooBt  of,  compared  vith  rate  of, 
2628. 

p8xliamentai7expenscs.<iffect  of  on,  24b473-S2. 
East  Ham ; 

Area  of  supply,  13,310. 

Constant  snpply  in,  13,333  j  13,33e-4a 

Essex  Water  Bcaxd.  views  as  to,  13,316. 

Failure  of  supply,  13,330-2. 

Houses,  number  of.  supplied  in,  13,334. 

Population,  rate  of  iuoreaso  in.  13,^114-24. 

Purchase,  views  of,  as  to.  13,3^6-72. 

Rateable  value  of,  13312-3;  13;324. 

Rates  in.  13,325-8. 

Supply  to,  13,307. 

West  Ham  JJmoa,  inclnsion  in,  13,829. 
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East  Ikittdon  Compai^^oonf. 

Essex,  connt7  of : 

Abstraction  from,  12,939-54. 
pDrchase  bj  London  Coonty  Coonoil : 

Balk,  snpplv  in,  in  erent  of,  13,305-6: 
17,157-73. 

Be-purtihsse  by  Essex  Trust  proposed, 
■  12,967-9  ;  13,042-3 ;  13,284-6 ;  13.291-8. 
Agreement  betwoea  Essex  and  London 

County  Conncil  as  to,  12,8a9-91 ; 

12,903;  13,907-17;  12,971;  1S,97B; 

12  98S-9 

YiewB  oa  'to,   12,895-7;  18,021-7; 
13.284. 

Bates.  12,892^ ;  13,011-4 ;  13,035-6  ;  13,045-7. 
Supply,  12.883-6;  12,937-8, 

GomplaintB  as  to.  13,028-33  ;  13.055. 

Gonstanfc  snpply  in,  13,028-33  \  13,049-62. 

Fature  requirements  oi,  provision  for, 
12,918 ;  12.96*. 

Quality  of,  12,976-82. 

Expenditure: 

Increase  in  proposed,  23,768-75. 
Legal  and  Farliamentary,  14.134-6 ;  24,464-82. 
Kanagement,  262S  ;  23,664  ;  23,752^. 
Per  million  galloiis  aTMage  duly  supply, 
3544-8. 

Profits  resulting  from,  olaim  to,  23.836-42. 
Saving  in,  under  one  authority,  24,221-2. 

Foilare  of  supply  in  1895  : 
Dates  of,  11,143-4. 
Hoots  of  supply,  11,135;  ;iU4;>-7. 
Inquiry  as  to,  1368-76 ;  5143-7 ;  6,096  ;  8,792-8 ; 

8866-8  ;    8902  ;   8912;    11,143-4;  11,167; 

11,210-5;  11,238-40;  11,243  ;  26,774-6. 
Notioes  not  issued  prioi*  to,  11,147-£1. 

Failure  of  supply  in  1898,  16,060-2  ;  16,135-46. 

Auxiliary  supplies  during,  15,045-63;  15,217- 
27;    16.365-8;    23.669-70  ;  23,766-7; 
24,367-70  ;  25.351-6  ;  29,600-8. 
Cost  of,  16,347-8. 

Sxnt  Oompany,  supply  from,  15,047-8 ; 
15,220  J  16,227;  15,368  ;  15.985-8; 
15.989-92. 

New    BiTcr    Oompany,    supply  from, 
15,045-7  ;  15.053;  15,217-24 ;  16,961-2 ; 
.     .  16,158-63. 

Proportion  of  oontribnted  to  total  supply, 

16,365-8. 
Sources  of,  15,926. 

South wark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  supply 
from,  13,368 ;  16,048;  15,217-27 ;  15,873  j 
15,963-71;  15.983-4;  16,168;  16.161; 
16,169-70;  16,204-7. 

Terms  of,  16,371-5. 

Total  amount  of,  July  to  October,  16,924-5. 
"West  Middlesex  Company,  Supp^  from, 
15,045-7;  15,052-3;  15,217-26 ;  15,368. 
Cisterns,  absence  of,  difficulties  inweased  by, 
23,675-6. 

Complaints  as  to  during.  16,900-12 ;  16,380-1. 
Connections  ncccRsary  to  secure  supply  in 

1899. 15,364-5 ;  15,370. 
Deficiency  in  supplies  during  SeptembOT  and 

October  1898, 16,338-90. 
Hours  of  supply,  15,913-7. 
Lea,  snpply  from,  15,927-8. 

Comparison  with  supply  in  1897, 15,929-^. 
Lea  Cotiserranoy,  action  of  during,  29,540-5; 

29,619-20. 

London  Cuunty  Council,  responeibility  for 
alleged,  13,8&;  13.851-2;  14,033-^  16,136- 
9;  16,387. 

Purchase,  effect  of  on,  15,526-32. 

Bates,  payment  of,  during,  25,394-402. 

Storage,  supply  from,  July  to  October  1898, 
15,954-60. 

Snpply,  June  to  October  1898,  15.887-93. 

During  July— October  in  1897  and  1898 

comparison,  16,349-52. 
During  November,  16,368-70. 
Per  head  in  September  1898, 15,894-900. 
Sources  of,  July  to  October  1898. 15,926. 
Total,  during  months  of  July — October 
1898, 15,924-5. 
Thames,  supply  from  July  to  October  1898, 

16,941-4;  15,947;  15,949-50. 
Typhoid  in  district  during,  16,208;  16,382-6. 
Waste,  diSicultics  aggravated  by,  23,747-60, 


it  Irf>ndon  Compuy— eont. 
Failure  of  supply  in  1898 — eont. 

Wells,  snpply  from  during,  15,945-6 ;  15,948 ; 
15,949-53;  16,040-4. 
Failure  of  supply  in  Whitochapel  district : 
In  1895: 

Dates  of,  11,143-4. 

Hacla^r^Inquiry,     11,167  ;  11,210-5; 

Hours  of  snpply,  11,136 ;  11,143-7. 
Notices  not  issued  prior  to,  11,147-51. 
In  1896: 

OisteniB,  notice  as  to  use  of,  111,68-78. 
Deputotion  to  oompany,  ll,l,^8--60. 
Honrs  of  supply  during,  11,155 ;  11,159. 
Legal  proceedings  not  taken,  11,183-7; 

11,201-8;  11.243. 
London  County  Council,  action  as  to 

11,187;  11,238. 
Meters,  supply  by,  continned,  ll,16&-7. 
Notices  of,  issue  of,  11,226-3?. 
Pipes  supply,  condition  of,  11,188. 
Bates,  payment  during,  11,161-2. 
Suffering  and  incunrenience  caused  by, 

11.162 ;  11.179-81. 
SnmmouE,     application     for  against 
Oompany,  11,165-7. 
Filters,  position  of,  17.170. 
Filtration,  rate  of.  28,866. 
Financial  roturn  of  company,  24,444-88. 
Fire  in  LOTton  district,  failure  of  supply  for, 

13,381-6 ;  13.420-3. 
Hackney  vestry,  case  against,  25,774-6. 
Hanworth : 

Springs,   supply   available  from   in  1937, 
estimate  of,  24,2M. 

Works  necessary  at,  16,276-91. 
Hertfordshire,  sewage,  arrangement  as  to,  29,421. 
Ilford: 

Bulk,  supply  in,  to,  13,675 ;  13.679-88. 
Competition,  agreement   as  to,   in,   13,649 ; 

13,653-5;  13,662;  13.665. 
Deputation  to  company  from,  13,619. 
Purchaec  by,  suggested,  13,666. 
Bates  in,  13,629;  13,632-9;  13,696-7. 
South  Essex  Company : 

Quality  of  supply,  13,647-8. 
Supply  or,  in,  13,627-8 ;  13,644-6 ;  13,662. 
Supply,  quality  of.  13,625-6 ;  13,647-8. 
Inspectors,  appointment  of.  24,084-9. 
Intercommunication:  jSea  that  title. 

Abstraction   from,  9209;    9219-20;  12,923; 
12.933-5 ;  12,938-42 ;  12,951 ;  12,954;  12,966 ; 
13,006;  13,437  ;  23,127-8;  29.430. 
■  Child,  Mr.,  report  of,  as  to.  24,349. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour*s : 

Lea  Conservancy,  statement  of  before, 

24  340-4. 
Report  of,  as  to,  13,467  ;  23,8^. 
Intakes  on,  1019-1024. 
Map  of,  23,917. 

Navigation,    oomplaints  as    to  snpply  for, 
24,338-9. 

Pumping  water  into,  method  or,23,916-76. 
Quality  of  water,  23,668. 

Beservoirs  on,  requirtid  for  future  snpply, 

23,125-62  ;  23,357-77. 
Supply  from : 

Amount  authorised,  23,116-21;  28,892- 

907. 

Amount  available,  23,118-47  ;  24,029-59. 
In  1937,  estimate  of,  24.294. 
Amount  taken  in  1897,  9209,  9220. 
Amount  tt^en  from  July  to  October  1899, 

16,064r-5. 
Necessity  for,  12,960-4. 
Lea  Conservancy  Board : 

Correspondence  with  before  Balfour  Commis- 
sion. 1108. 

Payments  to  by  company,  29,382-99;  29,410; 

29.636-6. 

Position  of  company  with  regard  to,  23,911. 
Pumping,  power    to  supply  to  trustees  by, 
23,905. 

Bep'resentatives  of  oompany  on,  23,911-5. 
Water  Bights  of,  23,894^6 ;  23,901-4. 
Action  as  to  minimum,  23,908-10. 
Legal    and   parliameutury    expenses,  ]4^13-t-6; 
g4,464-82. 
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BOTAL  COUHISaiON  ON  WATER  SDPPLT : 


East  Lttiulon  Company— con/. 
Lerton: 

GomplaintB  as  to.  13.381 ;  13,384h-5 ;  13,420^. 
OoDgtant  supply  not  afforded,  18,051;  13.382- 
4; 

Proceedings  with  regard  to,  13,386-95. 
Failure  of  Supply,  13,381. 
Purchase,  views  as  to,  13,396-401. 
Qoantity  of,  13,413-1^ 
Sources  of.  13,411-2. 
Supply  to,  13,376. 
Limehouse  Cat, : 

Pumping  operationB  daring  dronght  of  1898, 

29.556-^:  1:9,609-12 ;  29,702. 
Storage,  increase,  effect  of  on,  29,656 ;  29,696-7. 
London  Couniy  Oonnoil : 

Bills  of  Company,  opposition  to,  11,238 ;  11,240; 
11,243;  13,848;  13,851-2;  14,033-8:  16,136- 
0  ;  16,387 ;  20,373-82 ;  20,534-7. 
Failure   of   Supply,   action  as  to,  11,187; 

11.238;  25,774-6. 
Porohase  liy : 

Bills  for.  expenditure  in  opposing,  14,185-6. 
Bates,  effect  of  on,  13,038-9. 
Tiews  as  to,  23,691-707. 

Mains : 

Capacity  of,  1778. 

Gonnexion  of.  See  Intoroommnnication' 
Connexion  of  with  New  Birer  Oompauy,  1617. 
SererAnce,  mains  ariulable  for  Uiddlesex  in 

CTentof,  17,411-8. 
Strength  of,  15,975-82. 
Management,  cost  of,  23,66:1;  23,752-4. 

Per  million  gallons,  average  daily  sapply, 

cost  of,  compared  with  rato  of  diridena, 

2628. 

Pnrohase,  effect  of,  on.  24,162-8. 
Holers : 

Charge  for  supply  by,  24,116. 
Expenditui-e  on  meters  and  fittings,  14,161. 
Waste,  prerentionby  useof,  24,084-8 ;  29,345 ; 
30.211a. 

Middlesex,  county  of,  sapply  in,  10,457:  10,480: 
10,497. 

Money  powers  granted  1891-97, 1269-72. 
New  BtTer  Company : 

Mains,  connexion,  1617. 

Supply  within  district  of,  8854^^ ;  15,377-9 ; 
22,566-7, 

A|reementcf  1 815,  as  to,  22,563-7  1  22,716- 
Area  of,  22,559^62. 

Parliament,  action  of    in  1862  as  to, 

22.666-7. 

Supply  from,  during  dronght  of  1898.  15,045- 
7;  15,063;  15.217-a;  15.368-9. 
Charges  for.  15,371 ;  15,375. 
B^^^om  in  1899,  estimate  of.  16,089-91 ; 

Wells  in    Hertfordshire,   petition  against 
sinking  of,  13,681-2. 
Population: 

Increase  in : 

Bstimate  of.  24,235-73 ;  24,276-92 ;  24,800- 
18;  24,391-443;  24,557-9. 
During  1899, 16.125. 
Supply  necessary  for,  16,126-34. 
Proportion  not  sappUed,  24,507-17. 
Proportion  supplied,  24,489-91. 
Return  as  to,  24,490. 
Position  of  Company,  17,166-8. 
Profits : 

Families,  several  in  one  honse,  effect  of  on, 
24,127-32. 

In  1897  and  1898, 24,447-63;24,521-7 ;  24,560-3. 
Purchase : 

Banbury,  Mr.,   scheme   of,   for,  23,710-3; 

23,729  i  23,813-27;  23,876-a 
Luids  Olanses  Act.  purchase  under,  23.685=-8 ; 

23,790^804. 
Local  auth<m^,  purchase  by,  18,025-7. 
London  County  Conncil,  poxohase  by : 

Agreement   as  to.  13,121-8:  13,167-8; 
13.201-2. 

Bills  for,  arbittation  clauses  in,  23,689. 

Financial  result  of,  13,252-3. 

Views  as  to.  13,121-2. 
ProBpective  value,  bearing  of  on,  23,714-23; 

2:,S28-9  :  23,843-6. 
Be^investment,  compensation    tat  cost  of, 

23,736-46  ;  23,804-11,  ' 


East  London  Compuiy— eon<. 

Purchase— ocmf. 

Sinking  fund,  provision  of,  23,723  ;  23.830-6. 
Tiews  as  to  generally,  23,686  ;  23,690-1; 
23  707-9. 

Bateable'valuo  of  district,  4025  ;  24,139-42 ;  24,489- 
91: 

Quin(|arania  Valuation,  effect  of,  24,492-606 ; 
Betam  as  to.  24,490. 

Water  Rate  Definition  Act  1885.  and  Valuation 

of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act  1869,  applioa- 

ticn  of  to,  13,036;   13,045-7;  13,108-20; 

13,177-83;  13,221-7;  13,248-51;  13,416-9. 
Bates,  charged  by  company,  153 : 12,892-4 ;  13.011- 

4  J  13.288-90;  20,460  ;  20,465;  21,093-6; 

23,977 ;  24,111-6. 
Average  gross  income  per  house,  24,126. 
Basis  of,  13,035-6 ;  13,045-7 ;  13,416-9. 
Collection  of,  24,172-97. 
Comparison  of  with  other  metropolitan  oom- 

panies,  24,133  ;  24.144-6. 
Comparison  of  with  provincial  rates,  21,058 1 

24,134-61. 

Comparison  of  with  those  of  New  Bivw 

Company.  15,379-8^. 
Cost  per  year  of  lowering  to  West  Middkiex 

scale,  395^. 
East  Ham,  13.335-8. 

Equalization  of,  difficnlties'of,  24,138 ;  24,273-4. 

Essex,  12,892-4  j  13,011-4  •  13.036-6 ;  13,046-7. 

For  SO/,  house,  3917;  3928. 

High  service,  charges  for,  13,257-62;  17,037. 

Ilford.  13,629;  13,632-9;  13,696-7. 

Loss,  proportion  of  supply  given  at,  24^121-6  ; 

24.130. 
Preferential,  24,116-20. 
Purchase,  effect  of  on.  13,038-9  ;  23,724. 
Quinquennial  valuation,  effect  of  on,  24,49ifr- 

506  ;  24.660-6. 
West  Ham: 

Basis  of  in,  13,108-SO ;  13,174^ ;  13,221-. 
7;  13,248. 

Oomparison  with  London,  lS,it20;  13,283- 
47. 

High  serrice,  charges  for  in,  18,267-82. 
Mnnirapal  purposes  supply,  charges  tor, 

13,171. 

Purchase,  probable  effect  of  on,  in,  13,160- 

70. 

Trade  supply,  charges  for,  13,192-200. 
Valuation  of  Property  Act,  appUcati<m  of 
to,  13.227-30;  13,248-62. 
Beservoirs : 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  etatcments  of,  as 

to,  24,016-7. 
Existing  capacity  of,  18,161. 
Increase  in,  23.853. 
Cost  of,  24,028, 
From  1861,  23.853-65. 
Necessity  for,  24,029-42 ;  24,054-71. 
Proposed,  16,233-6 ;  19,125-54  :  2^071-2: 
24,355-6. 
Capacity  of,  16,280-1 ;  16,376-9. 
Water  required  to  fill,  16.339-46. 
Ley  ton  district,  reservoirs  in.  13,412;  l%424-9. 
Necossary  to  supply  30  million  gallons  d^ly 

from  Lea,  16,147-67. 
Sufficiency  of  storage  capacity,  9422-4^ 
Supply  from  storage  from  July  to  October  1899. 
estimate,  16,066-70. 
Beturns : 
Capital : 

Distribution  of,  23,891. 
Future  expenditure  of,  24,275. 
Financial  Betam,  24,441. 
Population,  24,490. 

Rateable  value  of  properties  supplied,  24,490. 
Supply,  23,890  ;  24,490;  S0,211a. 
Wasto,  rodaction  by  meter  system,  S0.211A. 
Works.  23,890. 
Berrane  per  1,000  galTons,  totaX  annuid  sapply 
3612. 

St.  Goorge's-in.the-East.  constant  snpp1yto,30j216-8. 
Severance,  views  as  to,  24,230-4. 
8horeditch  (parish  of  St.  Leonard) : 

Cisterns,  ope  of,  in,  8799  ;  8835;  8902-6. 

Now  River  Company,  transference  of  supplv 
to,  resolution  of  as  to,  8854-8. 

Supply  to,  8783. 
Sinking  fimd.  payment  of,  24,543-8. 
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Bast  Iioadon  Company  —cont. 

Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  agreement  of^  with  Oompany, 

13,97^;  24,528-42;  24,5(54-6. 
Sonthwark  and  Yaoxhall  Oompany,  supply  froin> 

estimated,  Jaly  to  October  1899. 16,092. 

Staines  Beserroin  Scheme,  vieira  an  to,  23,879-80  ; 
24,223-^. 

Stock  not  iflsned  to  shareholden  at  par,  2275-6. 
Snpply: 

Amonnt  available  for.  23,847-63;  24,294-8; 
S4,3ia-32. 

Constant  snpply,  8785  ;  21,244-5 ;  23,665-7 ; 
30,2ie-9. 

Estimated  ftom  Julj  to  October  1899,  16,108- 
15. 

Increase  in,  24^517-21. 

Failare  of.    (See  that  sabhooding.) 

Future  reqnirements  of : 

Cost  <^  2i299-300  ;  24,320. 

Estimate  of,  1521-23;  24,275;  24,292-8; 
24,818-33. 
Lea  RiTer.   (See  that  subheading). 
London,  county  of,  supply  to,  13,063-9. 
Mixed  character  of  water,  12,969. 
Koa-domestic    parpoees,   obligation   as  to, 
29,337. 

Number  of  supplies,  24,123. 
Obligations  aa  to,  13,666-65- 

Quality  of,  21,534. 

Bate  per  head,  decrease  in  1891-1897,  21,249. 
Betums  aa  to.  23,890  ;  24,490  ;  30,211a. 
Short  supply  in  1894-6,  24,073-4. 
Storage,  eetimated  from  JtUy  to  October,  1899, 
16,093-107. 

Total,  estimated  from  Jnly  to  October,  1899, 
16,063v 

Thames,  draught  on,  23.198--9. 
Thames  and  wells,  supply  from,  estimated  from 
July  to  October  l&N.  16,071-«8;  16,271- 
30i: 
Waste: 

Catting  off  Bui^ly  in  event  of,  24,106-10. 
Difflcnlties  as  to.  21,122-4. 
Fittings : 

Removals  of,  24,080-4. 

Testing  and  stampins  of,  24,089-110. 
Tnspeotors,  reception  of,  24,08&-9. 
Heters  for  detection  of,  24,084-8  :  29,345. 

Botnm  aa  to  saving  in  supply  zesolticg 
from,  30,211a. 
Wilfnl,  during  failara  of  supply,  1898,  24,075- 
80;  24,085. 

Wells: 

Drought  of  1898,  effect  of  on,  16,042-7. 
Drowning  out  of,  23,985  ;  23,991;  24,006; 
24,887-90. 

Essex,  wells  situated  in,  12,945-54;  12,964; 
13,006-10;  13.043-5;  13,060-1;  13,299; 
24,003-4. 

Brackish  water  of,  19,237-42 ;  23,103-11. 
Expenditure  on.  Acts  authorising,  24,031-2. 
Lea  Bridge  and  Waltbamstow,  24,381-2. 
Leyton  district,  wells  in,  13,411-2  ;  13,431-2. 
New,  construction  of,  13,574-6;  19,767-71. 
Powers  as  to,  11.795-6 ;  19,155. 
Pumping  from : 

increase    in,    19,155;  23,993-24,013; 
S0.239. 

Lea,  effect  on.  16,415-61. 

BeEoms  os  to,  for  1898,  21,359-61. 
Best  level  of.  16,392-400 ;  18,901-33. 
Situation  of.  16,392-4. 

Supply    from,    1516-50;    13,574;  23.818; 
23.8yi-6 ;  24.378-80. 
Balfoar  Oommission,  estimate  of,  13.006- 
10 ;  23,999  ;  24,000-2. 
Fnmping  from,  30,239. 
Estimate  of  m  1937.  24,294. 
Excess  over  amount  pumped,  23,978-98 ; 

24,005 ;  24,009-11. 
Machinery   for   increase    of,  23,993-8; 
24,018-3. 

West  Ham: 

Bnlk,  snpply  in,  to,  13,190. 
Oonstant  snpply  in.  13,174-6. 
Domestic  supplies,  number  of,  13,086. 
Eeaox  Water  Board  for,  views  as  to,  13,165-8. 
Failara  of  supply  In,  13,107 ;  13,172-3. 
i  9899B. 


East  Xondtm  Company — cont. 

West  Ham — cont. 
Purchase 

Oovernment.  purchase  by.  views  as  to, 

13,147-57. 
Local  authority,  purchase  by,  13.254-5* 
London,  payment  to,  for  deprivatian  ot 

snpply,  13,142-6. 
Price,  uing  by  Government,  views  aa  to, 

13,203-13. 

Severance,  views  as  to,  13, 129;  13,136;  13,139- 
41. 

Supply  to,  13,085. 

Amonnt  of,  13,091-103;  13.131-4. 
Trade  supply  to,  13,087-9  ;  13,092. 
Water  Bate  Definition  Act,  1885,  application 
of  to,  13,108;  13.177-83. 
Works,  return  as  to,  33,890. 

East  Sorrey  CompaiLy : 

Oroydon  rural  district,  supply  to.  12,197-240; 

12,240;  12,299;  12,306. 
Purley,  supply  lo,  12,194 ;  12,197;  12,291 ;  12,297; 

12.306. 

Snpply  per  head,  20,341-3. 
East  Wood  Ore  en,  County  Oounoil  Election,  water 

question  at,  10,494-5. 

Sdinlmrghi 

Gae  companies  in,   or^lapping  diatriets  of, 

11.802-6. 
Supply,  rates  charged,  21,076. 
Water  Trust  in,  663-5. 

Elan  Talley  Sclieintt : 

Aqueduct,  length  of,  18,254. 
Cost  of,  18,235;  ia262. 

Per  million  gallons.  9805. 
Geological  conditions  of,  17,869-76. 
Quality  of  water,  28,884 ;  28.893-8. 
Quantity  supplied,  18,261. 
Reservoirs,  number  of,  19,636-49. 
Snpply,  quantity,  18,261. 

Watershed,    puroboso   of.    14,772-6;  14,911-2; 

19,654-82. 

EleotricXaghtinff  8  tations, Islington,  water  snpply 

to.  8,697;  8,705  ;  8.7l;t-4;  W63-4. 

Slsferee,  Works  at : 

Cost  of,  10,425-32. 

Mains,  14,799-805;  14,808-25;  18,291. 
Besevoirs,  9809-18;  18,289. 
Storage  capacity,  9793-4;  18,290. 

Boyal  factory  at,  supply  to.  2,933-1. 
Snpply  to,  866. 

Urban  district  council,  overlapping  area  of,  (M2. 

Supply  of,  10,497-9. 
Wells,    depreciation    in,    22,943-57  ;  22,982-5; 
28,086-94. 
Best  level  of,  redaction  in,  22,940-57. 

Enfield  Mill,  East  London  Compnay,  intake  of,  at. 
23,956-67;  23,971. 

Enginsera: 

Expenses  of.  added  to  capital  account,  14,139. 
Southwark  and  Vanxhall  Company,  remuneration, 
14,191. 

Engines  t 

Grand  Junction  Company,  return  as  to,  26,375-8. 
Lambeth  Company,  reserve  of,  27,309. 
West  Middlesex  Company : 

Increased  expenditure  on,  25,893-6 ;  25.903-8. 

Provision  of,  for  future  requiremonts,  26,122. 

Essex,  county  of: 

Bulk,  supply  in,  views  as  to,  12,892-5  ;  12,967-8  ; 

13,000-6;  13,040;  17,157-73. 
Cisterns,  supply  of,  13,028 ;  13,u55-7. 
Constant  supply  not  afforded,  13,028-33;  13,049- 

62. 

Bast  London  Company : 

Abstraction  from,  12,939-54. 
Complaints  aa  to,  13,028-33;  13,055. 
Bates    of,    12,892-4;    13,01l-4i  18,035-6; 
13,045-7. 

Supply  to,  12383-6;  12,937-8;  13,028-33; 
13,049-62. 
Quality  of,  12,976-82. 
Wells  of,  in.  12.945-54;  12,964;  13,006-JOi 
13,0t3-5  ;  13,060-1 ;  '24,003-4. 
Horscponds,  snpply  from,  12,965-6. 
Xiea  Bitot,  abbtraction  from,  right  to,  12,994-6. 
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BOVAL  COMML-^iJN  OS  WATER  SUPPLY  : 


EsMZ— ront. 

Lea  Taller,  abstraction  from.  12,92^-33;  12^; 

12.938-12;  12,951-4;  12,960-5;  13,006. 
London  County  Oonncil,  arrangement  of  County 

Counoil  with,  538-543. 
Metropolitan  ConntieB  Water  Board  Bill,  views  as 

to,  12,914-7. 

Metropolitan  water    authority,   oonstitntion  of, 

propos«d,  12.903-6;  12,95a 
Population.  12,878-80. 
PorohaBe : 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by  : 

Agreement  of  Essex  Coun^  Oonncil  as 
to,     12,889-91 ;     12,903  ;    12.907-14  ; 
12.971;  12,975;  12.983-9. 
Financial  effect  of.  12,955-6  ;  12,997-9. 
Bates,  increase  in,  as  result  of,  12,89^-5  ; 

13,000-5;  13,038-9l 
Be-pnitduw^  payment  for,  12,967-9. 
Besolntions  of   County  Oonncil  as  to, 

12,914-7;  13.034. 
Views  as  to,  12.895-7;  13,023-5. 
Sources  of  supply  in  evoat  of.  12,921-31. 
Views  of  CounW  Ooanoil  as  to,  generally, 
13,038;  13,04S. 
Bateable  value  of.  12,888. 
Bates : 

Basis  of,  13.035. 

Increase  in,  as  resalt  of  pnrchase,  13,038-9. 
Severance,  no  proposals  as  to,  10,007-9. 
South  Essex  Waterworks  Company,  wells  of  in. 

13,299-301. 
Supply,  12,969  : 

Drought  and  frost,  effect  of  on,  13,028-33. 
Putui-e  requirements  of,  12,964. 
Quality  and  quantity  of,  12,976-^2. 
SoDfces  of.  in,  12,965-6. 
Water  Board : 

Barking,  views  of  as  to,  13,280-1  ;  13,284r-6 ; 

13.291-4. 
East  Ham,  views  as  to.  13.345. 
West  Ham,  union  with  Essex  County  Council 
for  formation  of,  12.917-9. 
Water   Supply  Committee  of  County  Counoil, 
13,016-20. 

Wdhjin,  12,945-54;  12,964;  13,006-10;  13,043-6; 
13,060-1 ;  13,299-301 ;  24,003-4. 
Brackish,  water  of,  19,237-42  ;  23,103-11. 

Eoualisatioii  Bata  in  London,  4526-49  ;  6776; 
7396-8. 

Sqnalisation  of  Watoar  Bates.   {Bee  -mder  Batu 
charged.) 

Eritli,  Thames  flow  over  chalk,  at.  18,921-33. 

Sranoration,  allowance  for  in  Staines  Besenrtrir 
Scheme,  20,774-808. 

Exponditnre: 

Immediate  future,  1801-18;  5114-25;  5728-34. 

Increase  in,  prol»ble,  from  purchase  by  L.C.O., 
24.639-44  ;  24,681-3;  24.79 A;  26.175-«2. 

Necessary  between  1931-1948 ;  1318-23. 

To  provide  for  requirements  of  1948,  1318. 

Per  million  gallons  average  daily  supply,  com- 
parison of  companies.  3540-82. 

Total  to  1931,  beyond  that  already  authorised, 
1806-17. 

Experts,   management       board  of.  6S07;  6432i; 
20,467-82  ;  26,695-7. 
\8e»  oZm  evidence  of  Mr.  Se^mry  in  Part  II.) 


Failnro  of  Supply.  (See  under  Sttfply.) 

Facrer,  Sir  Thonuui : 

Memorandum  on  legislation  relatiag  to  gas  com- 
panies, 4769. 

Beport  on  recommendationB  of  Sir  M.  W.  Bidley's 
Committee,  4684. 

Federation  of  CompanieSf  suggestions  as  to,  24,981- 
5028;  26,113-6;  25^. 

Fenwi<^  lb.,  Middlesex,  severance  of,  views  as  to, 
11,364-7. 

Fever: 

Death  rate  in  London,  8131-4;  8151-3. 
Typhoid,  see  that  tide. 


Fieldee  Weir,  flow  of  Lea.  at,  ^,114}  8S,3»r-<4; 

29,434-50  ;  30/)80-176. 

FUey,  Gas  and  Water  Bill.  11,296-7. 

FUters: 
Area : 

Existing,  for  Thames  water.  1768. 
Necosssjy  for  supply  of  300  million  gallons 
from  Thames,  1770. 
Cleansing,  19,368-72;  28,915-20  ;  23,739-70. 
Conveyance  of  water  direct  to,  18,103-5;  21,587-9. 
•  I^lsh-spawn,  choked  by.  26,201-3. 
Flood  water: 

Oonveyanoe  direct  to.  21.586 ;  22,141-6. 
Effect  of  on,  21,789-70  ;  26,204-38. 
Increase  in : 

Necesswj  for  supply  of  300  mxUion  gallons 

from  Thames.  1772. 
Necessary  for  supply  of  300  million  gallons 
daily  from  Thames,  cost  of.  1774. 
Wells,    separate  desirable,  28,868  ;  28.904-14; 
29,146-50;  29,153-5. 

FUtration: 

AnaWsis: 

Experimental  stationfi  for  proposed,  S8|858-64; 
&.880. 

System  of,  21,667-72 ;'  28,900-3  ;  28.918-9. 
Commission,  hard  Balfbur's.  regulations  u  to 

proposed,  1188;  1202-5;  1725-8;  29,135-46. 
Control  over,  28,870-1. 

Oovomment,  powers  of,  21,689-604. 
Inspection    by  medical    officer  imnKMed, 
11,941. 

Legislation  as  to,  28.813-7  i  28,824;  28,828-9: 
&,878-d;  28,881-3;  29,156-60. 

Measures  of,  adopted.  28,844-9. 

Water  examiners,  powers  of,  21.771-831. 
Croydon  supply,  not  filtered,  12,187. 
Efficiency  of,  21.853  ;  28.920. 
Improvement  in,  21,473  ;  21,844-7;  28,814-7. 
Inefficiency  of,  8644  ;  8655-79. 
Introduction  of,  27,476-8. 

Kent  Company's  water,  filtration  unneeessaiy, 

12.W3;  &,461. 
ICanaeement  of,  by  single  authority,  21,660-^ 
Micro  oes: 

Deetniction  by  filtration,  21.566-61 ;  21,671-2. 
Filtered  water,  number  in,  21,712-38 ;  21,848- 

60 ;  21,912-5. 
Thames  water,  proportion  in.  21,473-541 ; 

21,662 ;     21.£68 ;    21.646 ;    21,662-6 ; 

28,776-97, 

Flood  water,  number  of  in,  21,979-87a  ;  28.802- 

12. 

Sprin^^ater,  increase  of  in,  daring  filtration. 

Private.  unneoessaTy,  21,832 ;  21,884. 

Bate  of: 

Change  in  inadvisable,  21,759-48;  21,819: 

21,822-3. 
Colour  aff'ected  by  incresse,  29,224. 
Gauging,  25,32&-32;     25,564-8  ;  26,239-49; 

28  866-7  ■  29  172—81. 

Sand,  flltivtion'by/^^'^^-^i  22.818-9;  29,185-8. 

Standard  of  puri^,  25.620-1. 

8arr^^|mrano6,  arrangement  as  to,  in  event  of, 

Thames,  amount    requited  when  river  low. 

17,844-6. 

WeUs. '  separate,   desirable,   28,868,  28.904-14 

29,14&-50;  29,153-5. 
Welsh  scheme,  neoeesitrr  for.  17,812-7. 
{Bee  aleo  under  HUet  of  OoeipantM). 

Financial  Betnmat 

Chelsea  GonqMuiy,  27,730. 
East  London  Company,  24,444. 

Grand  Junction  Company,  26,380  ;  26,466. 

Kent  Company,  28,614. 

Tjambetb  Company,  26,686^-7 ;  26,867a. 

New  Biver  Company,  22,619. 

8t)athwark  and  Yaiuhall  Company,  25,089-90. 

West  Middlesex  Company,  25^. 

Flnohl^T: 

Purchase,  views  as  to,  11,248 ;  11,250. 
Supply  to,  11,482-6. 

Finebnry,  waste,  prevention  of  in,  29,318-37. 

Fire  Brigade,  Committoeon  (1877),  reaommendationa 
as  to  control,  626-8, 
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FiTas: 

Hydrant,  supply  for,  25,375-7 ;  25,616-7 ;  27.250- 
87. 

LeTton  district,  fire  in,  failure  of  East  London 
Company's  supply,  18,384-6;  13,420-8. 

TnrDoooks,  location  within  ojall  of  fire  station, 
n,&47-9i  26,915;  27,636-9  ;  27,644-50. 

FirtliBetiinu,  2983-3005  ;  3057;  28.007-13. 

Kali  BpMm,  alter  beds  choked  by,  26.201-3. 

Oistems  (£^0  that  title). 

Oonstant  supply  in  disfcriots  where  defootivo, 
30,21^25. 

Defeotive  in  Cholsea  Oompany's  district,  27,871-4 ; 
27.899-921;    27.929-31;    28,055-7  ;  28,064-6; 
28,071-4. 
Dar»bility  of,  28,060-3. 
Ittspeotors  of.  reception  of,  24,086-9. 
Powers  of  companieB  orer,  extension  of.  25.356-69. 
Bepair  of,  25.364-6. 
Tested  and  stamped : 

Extension  of  powers  desirable  in  Sast  London 

district,  24,089-110. 
Waste  ivevention  by  use  of,  29,229-43  ;  29,252. 
Theft  of,  m  East  London  Oompany's  district, 
21,132;  21,124;  24,080-4. 

Fiats,  aaBtWBment  of.  11.035-44. 

Increase  in  rateable  -vahie  owing  to,  11.023-7, 

Plood  Vat«r : 

Abstoaotion  of  by  companies,  21,955-60. 
Analytis  of.  method  of;  21,675-85. 
Oolodrof,  26,22»-S8;  29.035-t»';  29,189-92. 
Oommisdon.  Lord  Balfour's,  reoommendfitionB  as 

to,  18.974-8;  18,988-19,001;  21,970;  21,976-8. 
Control  over  storaee  of,  25,031-2. 
Deanition  of.  21,278. 
Dilution  of.  by  lain,  21.553-5 ;  21,645. 
Exclusion  of,  14,392-104;  14,634-il ;  18,040-2; 
18,074;     18,080-102 ;    18,974-8 ;     18,988 ; 
19,929-51;  20,624-8  ;  20.816-7;  20,833-42; 
21.283-92  ;  21,573-85  ;  21,625-8  ;  21,705-9 ; 
22,129-40;  22,191;  28,810-2. 
Ohekea  Company,  exclusion,  of  by,  29,050-4 ; 

29,193-6;  29,201-«. 
Experiments  prerioas  to  legislation,  21.96S-78. 
Local  GoTemment  Board,  powers  of  as  to» 
21,961-4. 

Hinimnm  storage  oapadfy  reqaisite  for, 
21.967;  21.9777 
iraters: 

Dinot  oon-reyanoe  to.  21,686 ;  22,141-6. 
Effect  of  on,  21,739-70  ;  26,204^. 
Microbes  in,  18.038-102  ;   21,979-97a;  22,187; 

22,235-49  :  28,798-812  ;  28,874. 
Filtered  water  after  flood,  21,497-542;  21,568- 

71;  21.646  ;   21,65-i-«;  21.712;  21.912-5; 

21,979-97;  22,235-49. 
Unaltered  water  after  flood,  21 ,553-71 ;  21.646- 

60;  21,710-2;  21,720-7i  21.933  :  21,994. 
Q^nio  imparity,  amount  of  in : 

Dmoght  prerions  to  flood,  effect  of  on,  22,046- 

In  1892,  1898  and  1899,  22,035-95;  22,097- 
106;  22,203-34  ;  22,247-61. 
Oxidisation  of,  21,872-88. 

Pumping   power   neceBsary   in  order  to  take, 

23^120-1. 
Quality  of,  21,960-2. 

Eeporl  of  Sir  W.  OrookesMid  Professor  Dewar  on, 

19,941-2;  19.955. 
Betention  of.  in  subsidence  reserToim,  26.269-62 ; 

26,498  ;  29,201-8. 
Scouring  effect  of,  21,278-88. 
Settlement,  purifying  effect  of  on,  22,068-71. 
Sewage  farm  effluents,  effeot  of  on,  23,647-66. 
Solid  matter  contained  in,  21.685-700  ;  21,868; 

22,240-59. 

Thames,  flow  of,  in  flood,  20,840  ;  23,489-53. 

Timnae,  Xqifor      evidence  of.  before  Balfonr  Com- 
mission, 29,714-4a. 

Flnahintf  Tanks,  antomaUc.  waste  caused  br.  28,092- 
101. 

rorrest  Fnlton's  A«t.  11.061. 

Fountains,  London : 

Drinking  fountains,  number  of,  1611 ;  1826. 
Sopply,  method  of,  1606-7. 


Francis.  Kr. : 

Pease,  Sir  J.,  Committee,  evidence  of  before: 

Excess  of  maximum  month  over  average.  1266. 
Bates  per  head,  12^^0  ;  1529-31. 
Wells,  supply  from,  1634 ;  1536. 

Supply,  maximum  and  average,  estimate  of,  1673. 
AranUaad,  Sir  E. : 

Bacteria,  limit  of  in  potable  water,  8659  ;  25,620-1. 

Chelsea  Company's  supply,  report  of  ou,  27,723. 

Kent  Compuiy's  supply,  report  of  on,  12,829. 

Metropolitan  water  sapi^y,  1896, 1897,  report  of  on, 
8666- 

Sea-Bond  filtration  introduced  by,  29,186-8. 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  Company's  supply,  report 

on,  25.323-1 ;  25,558. 
Thames  water,  imfiltered.  statement  as  to  solids  in. 

19,384-92. 

Frost,  supply  during ; 

Difficulties  owing  to,  10,832-3. 

Expenditure  entailed  by,  auditor's  method  of 

dealing  with,  14,088-9. 
Failure  of  supply  caused  by : 

East  London  Company,    11.197-8;  13,107; 

13,172-3  i  18,330-2, 
Lambeth  Company,  12,202-16  ;  27,200-8. 
Grand  Jnnction  Company,  expenditure  entailed  by. 
28.482. 

Uains.  depth  of,  bearing  of  on,  18,517-26. 

New  Biver  Company,  increase  of  consumption 

during,  22,854-6. 
Sonthwark   and   Yanxhall   Company,  dividend 

affected  by.  in  1893,  24,584. 
Wuidsworth  Board  of  Works,  difficulties  owing  to, 

9039. 

Fnlhau : 

Competition  in,  arrangement  as  to,  27,685-^. 
Rateable  value  in,  decrease  of,  27,970. 
Supply,  increase  in  probable,  27,542  ;  27,545-61. 
Waste  prevention  in,  27,818-26  ;  27.828-98  ;  27,922- 

8 ;  28,049-102. 
Weir   at,   construction   of.    proposed,  19,975; 

20.261-2. 

Fatara,  immediate,  meaning  of,  1279. 


Oade,  Biver,  depletion  of,  14,548-9. 

Oardeas,  supply  to : 

Lambeth  Company.  12,089-92 ;  12,095. 
Now  Biver  Company,  29,322-37. 

Oas  Companies : 

Capital,  proportion  of  loan  to  totid,  2251. 
Dividends,  book,  limitation  to  six  years.  2401; 
4764-9. 

Bluminating  power,  standard  of,  2436-7;  2636-8. 
Legislation  relating  to : 

memorandum  on,  4769. 

Of  1876,  644-6. 

Besult  of,  766-70. 
Rates  and  dividends,  2438 ;  11.719 ;  11,742-50. 
Reduction  in  rates.  2436. 
Sliding  scale,  effect  of  on.  2431-8. 
Sooth  Uetropolitan  Company,  dividends  of,  2438. 

Oas  Light  and  Coke  Company  1 

Illuminating  power,  standard  of,  2637-8. 

Bc'valuation  of,  11,053. 

Gaiutinff  Station  at  Teddington  Weir,  21,460-60* 
2.%400-7  j  23.622-*;  26,739-43. 

Olawow: 

Xoconnts,  abstract  of,  4136-61. 
Population  of  Glasgow,  1896-1897,  4162-7. 
Proflts  of  supply,  application  of,  21,397-8. 
Fnrchase,  59 ;  3062-116. 

Bates,  e&ict  of  on.  3083-98. 

Sinking  fbnd,  3116. 

Terms  of,  3066-78. 
QniJjty  of  supply,  1629 ;  20,394. 
Bate  per  head,  1578-9. 
Bates,  4137-40  ;  4147;  4152-4. 

Comparison  with  company  previously  supply- 
ing, 21,076. 

Comparisou  with  Sonthwark  and  Tauxhall 

Company.  24,686. 
Bednotion.  20.992-5. 
Waste.  19,021-4w 
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BOTAL  COMMJSSIOM  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Gnuid  Junction  Company  i 

Acts  of  Parliament  : 

Grand  Junction  Company's  Act  of  1826,  438. 

Grand  Junction  Company's  Acc  of  1862,  4tO. 

Gnmd  Junction  Oompany's  Acb  of  1878.  44: 
2354.  ' 
Amnlgamation  of  comixknles  proposed,  10,919. 
Analysis  of  supply,  system  of,  26,503-5. 
ABsessmaitB,  appeola  against,   exponditnre  on, 

26,485. 
Bills: 

Session  1852,  extract  from  evidenoe  and  pro- 
ceedings on,  26.529, 
Session  1899.  26,347-50. 
Capital : 

Analysis  of,  3755-60. 

Appreciation,  no  addition  for,  26,490-501. 
Auditor,  action  of,  as  to  1875-1876,  3716-9. 
Depreciation,  no  allowance  for,  26,488. 
BiBtribution  of,  return  as  to,  26,379. 
Fatnre  expenditure  of,  estimate  of,  26,381. 
Obsolete.  3755-8 ;  26,527-47;  26,667-8. 
Per  million  gallons,  average  daily  supply.  3619. 
ShoreB,  iscme  of : 

At  discount,  26.547-63. 

In  1898.  26,560-1 ;  26,554-9. 

Increase  of,  power  as  to.  26.669. 
Stock: 

Hatket  Talue  of,  26,278-83. 
Froportiona  of,  at  10  per  cent.,  7}  per  cent., 
and  7  per  cent,  26.328-34. 
Terminable  bonds,  paid  off.  26,560. 
Oranmission,  Lord  Balfour's.  eTidenoe  before,  as  to 

supply.  1244  ;  26,486-7  ;  26,569. 
Competition : 

Arrangements  as  to,  22.723-30 ;  27.499-502. 
Chelsea  and  New  River  Ooaipany,  3375-81. 
Committee  of  1821,  report  of,  on,  ?8,029. 
Minute  referring  to,  ^030-49. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  967-72. 
District  of.  purliamentanr  area,  and  overlapping 

area,  966-76. 
Dividend,  3499-607  ;  26,205-310. 
Back,  2385 ;  26,3.15-9  ;  26,372-4. 
Maximum,  lowering  of,   suggestion   as  to, 
26,325-7 ;  26,340-9. 
Expenses : 

Extraordinary,  1879-1898,  26,467-85. 
Parliamentary,  26,468-76  ;  26,480. 
Filters: 

Increase  of.  proposed.  26,499-500. 

WellH,  separate  For,  28,907. 
Financial  return  of  Company,  26,.380  j  26,465. 
Frost,  expenditure  on,  1879-1898,  26,482. 
Hampton,  land  at.  proceeds  of  Bale  of,  26.490-7 : 

26,501. 
Mains : 

Connection  of.  See  Infwoommunieation. 
Cost  of  lowering.  26,483. 
Deposit  in,  26.506-14. 
Length  of.  10.842-3. 
PosSion  of.  17,197 ;  17,204-6;  24.371-7. 
Betnm  as  to,  26,377-8. 
Management : 

Engineer,  recommendations  of,  procedure  as 

to.  26,368-71. 
Expenditure  on,  26,561-3 : 

Directors'  fees.  26,273  ;  26,292  ;  26.44e-& 
Per  million  gallons  ayerage  daily  snpt^y, 
2628. 

Public  authority,  management  by,  com- 
parison of  with,  26,269-77. 
Return  as  to.  26,662. 
Middlesex,  county  of,  supply  to,  1 0,407 ;  11,457. 
Money  powers  granted,  1891-1897,  1272. 
Population,  26,463-4 : 

Increase  in  estimates  of.  26,385-6 ;  26,390-401 ; 

26,449-60  J  26,462-4. 
Betnrh  as  to.  26.569. 
ProBta,  increase  of,  1896-1897,  26,46-5-«. 
Pumping  station,  position  of,  17,198. 
Purchase: 

Borrowing  powers  in  relation  to,  26,293-4. 
Prospective  income,  allowanro  for,  26,284-91  ; 
26,297-310. 

Rates,  effect  of  on,.  26,269-71 :   26,311-27 ; 
26.340-9. 

Shares,  murket  value  of.   Iiearing  of,  on, 

26,278-33. 
Views  as  to,  26,266-9 ;  26,351-2. 


Grand  Jimctiott  Company— ronf. 

Rateable  value  of  properties  supplied,  return  as  to, 
26,669. 

Qninciuennial  revaluation,  effect  of,  26,564. 
Bates: 

Comporison  of  with  other  companies,  21,089^. 
High  service,  charges  for,  21.061-4. 
Kensington  vestry,  dispute  with  as  to,  11.054^- 

60  J  11,088-92. 
Meter,  supply  by.  oharges  for,  11.088-^. 
Pnblio  parpoBes.  decision  of  mMristrate  aa  to, 

25,978. 
Rebate : 

Bishop  of  London's  estate,  3606-7 :  26,517- 
26. 

Management  by  public  authority,  effect  on 
date  of,  26,269-71 ;  26,311-27;  26.S40-9. 
Special,  3896. 
Uniformity  of.  26,516. 
Rentals,  increase  in,  26,451-4. 
Rmnirs  and  renewals,  expenditure  on.  1879-1898, 
26,481. 

Reserroirs: 

Capacity  of,  26,497. 

Flood  water,  storage  of  in,  26,498-600. 

Mud  in,  9616-8. 

Position  of,  17.199-S03. 

Water,  method  of  drawing  off  from,  19,937 ; 
19,946-5L  .    '     '  • 

Retnms: 

Bill  of  1852.  extract  from  evidence  and  pro- 
ceedings on,  26,529. 
Capital : 

Distribution  of,  26,379. 
Future  expenditure,  26,381. 
Financial  retam,  26,380. 
Management,  cost  of,  26,562. 
Population  supplied,  26,569. 
Rateable  value  of  properties  suppliofl,  26,569. 

Quinqnennial  reralaatum,  effect  of,  36,664^ 
Supply,  26,378  ;  26,669. 
Works,  26,378. 
Staines  scheme,  cost  of,  contribation  to,  26.405-8  : 

26,419;  26,426-9;  26,484. 
Supply : 

Amount  available,  26,456-61. 
Analysis  of,  26,503-5. 

Bnlk,  Buppfy  in  to  outside  counties.  17,197- 
206. 

Futnre  reqnirementB  of,  26,381-401 ;  26.449- 
60:^462-4. 
Balfour  Commission  and  Committee  of 
Sir  J.  Pease,  evidenco  as  to  before.  1244 ; 
26,486-7;  26,569. 
QuaUty  of,  11,064-9. 
Returns  as  to.  26,378 ;  26.569. 
Waste,  comparistm  of.  with  New  RiTCor  Compuv, 
-  29.3^7, 
Works: 

Kew,  works  at,  26,541-7. 

Re-arrangement  for  purposes  of  seTennoe. 

10.835-48.  ' 
Return  as  to.  26,378. 

OravitatiOB,  mffplj  by,  in  Thamee  Volley.  23,222. 
Orajs: 

South  Essex  Company,  sources  of  supnlr  at. 

13,651-2.  '^'^^  ' 

Thames,  flow  over  chalk  at,  18,921-4^ 
Wells,  brockisli  watw  in,  19,236-9. 

Oreans,  Kr.: 

Eaafc  London  Water  BiU,  1867,  erideiwe  of  on, 
16,345. 

Gangings  of  River  Lea,  30,085-6  ;  30,149-62. 
Richmond  Commission,  1867,  evidence  before 
16,039  ;  16,346;  23.760-6.  * 

Oxeen  Park,  Chelsea  Company,  resorroirs  of.  f6rma>1v 
in,  27,462  ;  27,47L  ' 

GrMnsand  District  of  Kent : 

Percolation  nnit  in.  29,003-11. 
Separation  from  chalk,  29,004. 

OvvWRdoh,  East.  Kent  Company,  right  to  ^^pplJ  in. 
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H. 

Hackney,  inquiry  in,  aa  to  East  Loadoa  GompanT's 
failoro  of  supply  in  1895,  136»-76;  5144-7;  60y6; 
8792-8  ;  8856^  j  8902;  8913;  11,14^-4;  11,167; 
11,238^;  11,243  ;  25.774-6. 

Kaileybnry  Collie,  well  at,  depieUon  of ,  13,4^S-S: 
13,480-1;  14,638-41;  18,731-41;  29.937-64. 

Halifiu; 

Profita,  21.346. 
Furcbase,  59. 

Term  of  yeara  for  repayment  of  price,  2698. 
Bates,  21.050. 

KuBiltoii.  Lord  Claud,  sinkiiig  f  and  clanse  introdnoed 
by,  20,566. 

Lock  at,  oonstmction  proposed,  23,639-40. 
West  Middlesex  Company's  intake,  removed  to 
Hampton,  25,963-7. 

Bampsfcead  Fonda,  sapply  from,  20^687. 
Sauptou : 

Xjand  at,  sale  of,  by  Grwad  Junotion  Oompany, 

26,490-7;  26,601. 
Moinii  from,  under  Staines  Bcheme,  cost  of,  14,717 ; 

14.808-25. 
Bite  for  reserroira  at.  14,598. 
Soathwork  and  Yaaxball  Oompany'a  resemniB  at, 

14,609-702;  25,052-64. 
Thames  at,  snrfaoe  fall  from  Staines.  14,602-7. 
West  Middlesex  Cgmpany's  works  at,  26,894-5 ; 

25,903  ;  25,96a-7. 

BeTeranoe.  diffiouUies  attending,  26,1^70. 

Hangar  Kill  reserToir,  oapaoity  of,  17,201. 

Sanworth,  gravel  springs  at,  supply  available  from. 
24,294. 

Hamovrfe,  Sir  W. : 

Committee  of.   Bee  under  Committees. 

Fnrcfaase,  statement  of  views  as  to,  iu  188.%  28,288. 

Karefleld,  water  offered  for  sale  at,  13,460 ;  13,561. 

Kaxrison,  Mr..  Lambeth  Water  (Tranal'er)  Bill,  1885. 
2887. 

Kaatliigs,  water  ohargea  inolnded  in  diatriot  rate, 
3994-7. 

Kawwd,  Xr.,  purchase,  proposals  of  as  to,  views  of 
Sir  H.  Knight  on.  24,776-88. 

Kawenrater,  aupply  available  i>om,  28,884. 

Kavkaley,  llr, ; 

Flood  water,  rejection  of,  views  as  to,  19,943-4. 
Staines  scheme,  letter  of  September  20th,  1892, 

approving,  20,150  ;  20.620-33. 
Supply,  rate  per  head,  evidence  of.  before  Balfour 

Oommission,  as  to,  1246. 
Thunes,  flow  over  Teddington  woir.  views  of  as  to, 

19.997. 

Welsh  scheme,  cost  of,  statement  as  to,  14,757; 
19,722;  19,737-41. 

Ma^m'  Wliarf^  reduction  made  in  rate.  25.044-8. 

B«mau  ttod  SwMMwd,  IKnwni.,  scheme  of,  28.888- 
92. 

Sandon  Supply,  oomplaints  as  to.  10,492-3. 

Senm,  lEr,; 

Biobmond  Commission,  evidence  of  before,  754-7. 
Boyi^  Gommiaaion  of  1869,  evidence  before,  as  to 
ue  Manchester  water  rates,  3307. 

Bartfiwd.  county  of : 

Abstraoiion  of  water  from.  13,486-6. 
Ohalk,  outcrop  of  in,  22,893-7. 
Cbadwell  spring.    See  that  title. 
Control,  views,  as  to,  58^;  13.471-8;  13.547-88; 
13,601-14. 

Bates,  oonbrol  over  proposed,  13,596-600. 
East  London  Company,  depletion  of  sources  by.  Bee 
wider  Bart  London  Company,  avbhaadinga  Lea 

Biver  and  Wells. 
Federation  of  oompanies,  views  as  to,  25,220. 
Intercommonication,  views  as  to.  15,272. 
Lea  Biver  (see  that  title). 

London  Coanty  Council,  policy  of  towards.  5447- 

69;  5466-624. 
New  Biver  Company : 

Depletion  of  sources  by.   See  under  New  Biver 
Company,  eubkeadingi  Lea  Biver  and  Wells. 
Obligation  to  supply  within  area,  13,480-507. 


county  of— eoM<. 

Position  of.  5534-42. 
FoFohaso : 

Ontside  areas,  effect  of  on,  13,625-6. 
Bates,  effeot  of,  on.  13,518-23. 
Trust,  purchase  by : 

Charges  on  in  respect  of,  8992-9000. 
Bepresontation  on,  8996. 
Views  on,  541^-7;  2124-6;  13,437-41;  13,470. 
Bainfall,  average,   1875-98,  29,762;  29,768-78; 

29,815-25  ;  29^43-7;  30,121-9;  30,210. 
Bates,  basis  of,  13,508-17 ;  13,698-600, 
Severance  from  London,  proposals  as  to,  I0,851-W. 
Method  proposed,  9999-10,006. 
Objections  to,  18.472-502. 

^etro[)olitan  companies,  supply  by,  13,435-71. 
Supplemental  aooroos  of,  views  as  to,  13,522-6. 
Wells,  depletion.  13.462-9:  14,516-22;  18,547-685. 
Aldbury  district.  29,964-7. 
Oommission.  Lend  Balfoor's ; 

Middleton,   Mr.,  report  to,  13,464-7^ 

18,558-76. 
Beport,  13,463-7. 
Federation  of  companiea  aaggosted  aa  remedy 

for,  24,985-5011 ;  26,220. 
Haileybury  College  well.  13,462-6;  13,480-1; 

14,638-41 ;  18,781-41 ;  29,937-64. 
Hertford  Union  well,  29,853-5;  29.805-926. 
Hydraulic  connexion  of  wells  with  springs  in 

chalk,  18.686-727. 
Instances  of  depletion,  13,462-3. 
Limit   of   abstraction  for  London  supply, 

without  depletion,  18,547-57. 
Sinking  of  wella : 

Opposition  to,  10,533;  10.555;  11,312; 
13,679-82. 

Parliamentary    sanction    not  obtained, 
13,448-60;  13,674-9. 
Testing  of  wells,  result  of,  18,742-50. 
Theory  of  effect  on  streams  of  pumping  from 

wells  in  chalk.  18,751-938;  ]9,167-8L 
Ware,  wells  ac,  13,462;  18,728-30. 
{See  alao  titiea  East  London  Oon^any,  and 
ifew  JUver  Company.) 

Scrtfind,  town  of,  sewage  of,  18,384 ;  29.422-5. 

Act  of  Parliament,  Hertford  Sewage  Act  of  1854. 

29.420. 

East  London  Company,  arrangement  of  as  to, 

29.421. 

Lea  Conservancy,  action  with  regard  to.  29.387 ; 
29.897-8  ;  29,416-26. 

KMrtfbrd  Vnion  well,  depletion  of.  29.853-6  ;  29.865- 
925. 

Heiiflit  of  supply.   See  Pressures. 
Keywood  sopply,  rates,  increase  of.  20,931-50. 
Bigll  Baach.  reservoirs,  displacement  proposed.  14.848. 

Bi^i  Sftrrioa : 

Definition  of,  21.063. 

Bates  for,  18.257-62;  17.037;  21.061-9;  21,07/; 
2I,077a. 

ffighgate  Fonda,  daily  average  supply  from  (1881- 
1897J,  20,687. 

Hoddeadan  Water  Company,  overlapping  area.  942. 

Hoe  JMxe  well,  pumping,  depression  caused  by, 

22.932-6;  23,036-94. 

HimWna,  lb.  BasMtt,  speech  at  Middlesex  County 

Council  election,  10,496. 

Hopkiiuion.  Dr..  rainfall  in  Hertfordshire,  statistics 
kept  by,  29,819-21. 

Bornsey,  pumping  station  at.  22,906-8. 

Bomsey  Boad  Batlui,  supply  to.  8760-1. 

Bornaey.  South,  incorporation  with  London  pro- 
posed, 11,338-48. 

Bora^-poads,  supply  from  in  Essex,  12,965-6. 

Bot^a,  consumption  of  water  in,  29,345-7. 

BonaM: 

Accommodatuig  two  families,  rates  in  cases  of, 
28,613-6. 

Held  in  common  as  shops,  rates  in  cases  of, 

28.356-63. 

Bousing  of  tho  WorUug  Claases  Act,  1891  : 

Arbitration  clauses  in,  27,222-5. 

Compulsoiy  sale,  allowance  for  nnder,  11,370-1. 
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HOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Hnddmflald : 

Lead,  effect  of  on  sapply,  21,897. 
Losses  in  reBpeut  of,  20,975. 

Freoipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  addition  of,  21,867. 
Profits  of  supply,  21,346. 
Farchase,  59, 

Term  of  years  for  repayment  of  price,  2697. 
Bate  in  aid,  20,975. 
Bates  charged,  21,050. 

KnU; 

Profits  of  eapplj,  21.346. 
Bates  obati^,  21,050. 

Knnter  and  Fnunr,  Hossnk,  reservoirs,  ^rtmoaaia  as 
to  before  Balfour  OommissioD,  14,609-601}  19«40i-57. 

Svuter,  Sir  W.  Ovyer,  jn-esident  of  the  Oity  Oor- 
poiation  Waier  Inquiry  1S90,  S033. 

Hyde  Park,  reservoirs  of  Chelsea  Company  fbrmerly 

in.  27.462-72. 

Lambeth  Company,  rates  charged  to  schools  for  by 
27.250-87. 

Southwark  and  Yauzlxall  Company,  supply  for,  at 
high  pressnre,  26,37fr-7 ;  2&jni>-7. 


I. 

Hford: 

Area  of  nrban  district,  13,618. 
Gommnies  Bupplying,  13,625-8. 

Division  of  mstrict  between,  13,627-8;  13,644- 
6. 

Competition,     agreomeot     preventing,  13,649; 

13.653-5;  13.662-6. 
East  London  Company : 

Deputation   to,  to    supply  irhole  district, 

13,649-50. 
Bates,  18,829-43. 
Supply  of: 

Quality  of,  13.64«. 

south  Essex  Company,  comparison  with. 
13,648. 

Growth  of  district,  13.644-5. 

Houses,  number  of,  in  district,  13,619 ;  13,621. 

London  County  Council,  supply  in  bulk  by,  views 

as  to,  13,674-5 ;  13,680-7. 
Population  of,  13,620-4. 

Purchase  by  district  coundl,  views  aa  to,  13,666-8 ; 

13  677—8. 
Bat4ble  value  of,  13,622. 
Bates : 

Basis  of,  13,696-7. 

Comparison  of  Eaut  London  and  you&  Bssnc 
Companies,  13,629-43. 
South  Essex  Company  supply : 

Competition  with  proposed,  13,666-84. 
8up^y^— 

Constant,  not  afforded,  13,689-97. 
Quantity  of,  oompIaintB  as  to,  13,648. 
Source  of,  13,65  U2. 

Chances  against,  14,100;  14,207-lL 

Arbitration  case  of  the  New  Biver  Company 
as  to,  14,100-7. 
Ocno^^^on  and  non-competition  areaB,income  in, 

luCTease  in,  distribution  of,  before  and  after  audit. 
3458-86. 

Interest  and  dividends  (1896),  tutal  available  fScir. 

14,044-5. 

Sums  divided,  14,066-8. 
Kent  Company,  Dobbs'  case  and  Torrens*  Act,  effect 

on.  28,364-74. 
Lambeth    Company,    increase    of,    26,616-90 ; 

26,626-7. 

Metropolitan  water  companies  per  house  and  per 

1.000  population,  return  as  to,  24^700. 
New  River  Company,  22,327-a 
Per  1,000  gallt^na,  6536. 

Per  1,000  gallons,  total  annual  supply,  3606-16. 
Per  Iwuse  supplied,  6637. 

Fear  million  gallons,  average  daily  supply,  8540-82. 
Forchase,  income  as  basis  of,  22,411 ;  24,647-8. 
Rateable  value  in  relation  to,  4094-1 04. 
Bouttiwark.  and  Vauzliall  Company,  24.699-700: 
24,750-5.  'T-  J  , 

West  Middlesex  Company,  25.718-9 ;  26,727-89 : 
25,749-60. 

ladiui  Biulmy  Companies,  purchase  of,  10,974-80. 


bidiutrial  Vndartaldngs,  water  supplies  of,  20.304- 
11. 

Ziurpaction: 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

London  Sanitary  Act,  powers  of,  under,  8893. 
Waterworks  Clauses  Aot  1847,  powers  of  under, 
8757-8  ;  8764. 
East  London  Company.  Inspectors : 
I  Appointment  of,  24,084-5. 

Reception  1^  oustomors,  24,066-9. 
PUter-beds,  inspection  of,  11,944;  13.342  ;  21.771- 
881. 

Beservoirs.  examnation  of  by  local  aothorities. 
12.145-8;     12,179-«0;    13.217-8 ;  12,215-36; 

26.719-21. 

Water  examiner,  right  of  inspection  by,  12,308  ; 
20,232  ;  20,570-9;  ^1,168-80  ;  21,223-81;  32,478- 
80;  22,490-8;  23,776-82. 

Intakes: 

Chelsea  Oompuiy : 

Closed  in  It^  and  1896,  9451-65  1  9477-82. 

Kot  dosed  during  1898.  22.054. 
Enfield  Mill,  2Z,96S~er ;  23,971. 
Lea  Biver,  1019-24. 

Middlesex  supply,  intake  on  Thames,  in  event  of 

severance,  17,9^18. 
Position  of  Metropolitan  Companies' int^us,  1000- 

16. 

Betntn  as  to,  1417-8. 

Seething  Wells,  intake  at  1016;  11261.;  1450a: 

23,5?g-8S  ;  27,485-94  ;  27,604-10. 

In  teiMW**  ™  u  Ti  i  tuition  s 

BiU  of  companies  for,  15,390-1 ;  15,407-13  ;  21,188- 

6;  26^7-50. 
Advantages  oonfiNTed  by,  claim  in  respect  of, 

16,520-41. 
Arbitrator,  appiuntment,  15,012. 
Capital  under,  15.438-7;  25,639-41. 
Control  introduced  by,  21,212-23  :  26,707-lS: 

27,687-95  ;  28,113 ;  28,161 ;  28,164-7. 
Cost  of  water,  under,  15.660-5. 
Debentures,  provision  of  interest  on.  16,449^-84 
Leg^  powers  involved.  15,393-403. 
Local  Oovemment  Board,  powers  of  control 
under,   15.012;  15,389-91;  16,416-38: 
16.516-9;  16,389-91. 
Intersale,  powers  as  to,  15,417-S. 
Thames,  further  draught  on,  16,411^-^. 
Price  of  water,  supplied,  15,485-7. 
Fnrcbase,  effect  of  on.  15,664-6. 
Sinking  fund,  contribution  to,  15,012, 15,438- 
48. 

Thames,  further  draught  on,  16,012. 
Wwks,  distribution  of  cost  of  under,  15,172. 
Blaokwall  Tunnel,  supply  through  in  1^  16,355- 
66. 

Breakdown,  Intercommunication  desirable  in  caeea 

of,  16,694. 

Capital,  sinking  fund  claoBOk  Wtplication  to. 

15.788-92. 
Chelsea  Company ; 

Bill  for  intercommunication,  27,5&7-9& 
Filters,  capacity  of,  16,644-8. 
Miuns,  capacity  of.  16,642-3. 
Schemell: 

Position  under,  16,704-10 ;  16,732. 
Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Company,  con- 
nection with,  16,611-90. 
Snpply  available  from  ander,  15,251-2. 
Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Company,  connexion 

with,  15,813-29 ;  16.661-90. 
Supply,  surplus  avaUable.  15.029^;  16,261-2  : 

16,640-1 ;  16.649-67. 
TTnneoessaxT  for,  16,693. 
Works,  portion  of,  16,662-a 
Cost  of,  16,716-^. 

Desirable  in  case  of  breaJnlcnm,  16,694. 
East  London  Company : 

Bill  of  1897  for  interchange  of  suppUeB. 

24,362-70.  ' 
Drought  of  1898.  snpx^  to  during,  16.045-^ ; 
15,217—27 )  15,3^o— 9. 
Cost  of.  16,347-8. 

Kent  Company,  supply  from,  15,047-8: 
15,220;  15,227;  16.3^;  15,986-92. 

New  Biver  Compacy,  supply  from.  15,045 
-7  J  15,053 ;  16.217-14 ;  16.368-9 ;  15.371 : 
15,376;  15,961-2;  16,158-63. 

Propwtion  to  total  supplies,  16,366-8. 
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Intaroommimioation — eont 

Bast  London  Company — cont. 
Drongfat  of  1898— «mi. 

Sonthwark  and  Yauzhall  Company,  snp- 
ply   available   from,   13,368;  15,048 
15,217-27;  16,373;  15,385;  15,963-71 
15,983-4;  16,158;  16,161;  16,169-70 
16,204-7;  2.5,316. 
Terms  of  Supply,  15,371-5. 
West  Uiddl^ex  Company,  suppW  ^ixm, 
15,046-7;  15,062-3;  15,217-26;  16,368. 
Droaght  df  1899,   Biq>ply    arailabln  firom 
oatside  aouroee,  15,561-2. 
New  Biver  Oompany,  supply  given  hy, 
16,209-14. 

Inanranoe  of  supply  for  five  years,  15,706-9. 
Kent  Company : 

Available  supply  from,  16,353-64 
New  Btver  Comply,  supply  to  part  of  diBtriot 

suggested,  15^377-9. 
Period  for  which  neoeaaary,  16,171-80, 16,231 

-2. 

Population,  increase  in,  supply  neoessaiy  for, 

16,126-34. 

Scheme    XL,   supply   available   for  under, 

16,126-7. 

Scheme  III.,  adequate  for  purpose  of  com- 
pany, 16,200. 
Southwark  and  Tanzhall  Company,  supply 
avaUable  from,  13,368;  15,048;  15,217-27; 
16,373 ;  15,385 ;  16,963-71 ;  15,983-4 ;  16,168 ; 
16,161 ;  16.169-96 ;  16,204-7 ;  25,816. 
Storage,  increase,  intereommunioation  as  an 

alternativQ  to,  23,160-2. 
Views  of,  as  to,  16,163-8. 
Koonomy  effected  by,  24,324-32 ;  24,871-77. 
EngineerR,  report  on  October  18, 1897,  reason  for, 

15,192-8. 
Oruid  Junction  Company : 

Bast  London   Company,  supply  to  du  ring 
drought     of   1898,    15,(>45-7'^;  ■  15,062-3; 
15,217-26 ;  16,368. 
Sorrfus  available  for,  16,260-1 ;  15,769-76  j 
l5,78a-6;  16,795-806. 
Hertford,  county  of,  views  as  to,  15,272. 
Insurance,  desirable  as  means  of,  16,227-30 ;  16,736 ; 

16,777-83. 
Sent  Company : 

£a9t  liondon  Company : 

Available  «upDly  from,  16,353764. 
Droogbt  of  1^8,  supply  to  during,  16,047- 
8;  16,220;  16,2^;  15,868;  16,985-8; 
15,989-92. 
Ihigines,  breakdown  of,  16,762-5. 
Pumping   power,   maximum,    16,761-5 ; 

16,799-802. 
Scheme  U. : 

Connexions   to    be    made  under, 

16,761-9 ;  16,794-7. 
Objections  to  by,  16,737-40  ;  16,776 
-4 

Position  of  under,  16,737-41. 
Surplus  supply  available,  16,749-60; 
16,774;  16,790;  16.804. 
Source  of,  16,78^. 
Lambeth  Company  : 

Selhurst  well,  15,860. 
Surplus  supply  for,  15,842-56;  15,861. 
Legal  powers  necessary  for,  16,497-614. 
London  County  Council,  views  of  as  to,  16,209. 
Uetropolitan  water  companies,  cmtral  committee 

(^suggested.  15.640-55;  16,679-84. 
KeoeaBftv  for,  1^.056-7;   16,082-92;  16,200-9; 
15,441;  15,547:    16,579;    15,567-70;  16,697; 
15,798;  16,222-6. 
Now  Biver  Company : 

East  London  Company : 

Drought  of  1898,  Bupply  to  during.  15,046- 
7;    16,053;   16.-217-24 ;  15,368-«; 
15,961-2;  16,158-63. 
Charges  for,  15.371 ;  15.375. 
Supply  to  part        disbriot  suggested, 
15,377-9, 

Main  from  Staines,  importance  of  in,  16,983-5. 

Scheme  II.,  supply  available  for,  15,256-76. 

Surplus  supply  for,  16,869, 
Practicability  and  advisability,  15,016-21 ;  15,545-6. 
Purchase : ' 

Largo  scheme  inadvisable  in  view  of,  16,975. 
Price,  eSest  of  on,  16,962-6. 


Bates,  efEeot  of  on,  16,^ 
Scheme  I.,  16.027: 

Comparison    with    Schemes   IT.  and  III.. 
15,064r^;  16.058-61, 
Amalcamation,  best  scheme  in  event  of, 

16.930-42;  16,962-5;  16,977-80. 
Temporary  purposes,  best  scheme  for, 
16,067;  16.077-80. 
Cost  of,  16,062;  16,093-4. 
Description  of,  16,(K38. 
Filtered  water  provided  by,  16,071-2. 
Pressure  under,  16,616-20. 
Supply  available  under,  15,075 ;  15,094-118. 
Works  involved  by,  15,069-70. 
Scheme  II. : 

Advanteges  of,  15,iSll-4;  15,726-7;  16,687; 

16,574-7. 
BatterSea : 

Connexion  with  Nunhead,  16,728-31. ' 
Works,  suitability  of,  16.811-6. 
Chelsea  Company : 

Position  of,  under,  16.696-8. 
Supply  avaolable  from,  16,261-2. 
Supply  to  under,  16,691-2. 
Comparison  with  Schemes  I.  and  IIL,  16,693- 
4;  16,747-9;  16,820-1;  16,199;  16,560-7; 
16,720-6;  16,926-7;  16,981-3;  16,986-94. 
CanstmotiOtt,  period  of,  15,173-9;  16,366-7; 
16,712. 

Cost  of,  16,132.-16,139-60;  15,156;  15,210; 
16,71&-9. 
Distribution  of,  16,163-72. 
Description  of,  15.731-41 ;  16.760-8 ;  16,703. 
Directors  of  companies,  scheme  approved  by, 
16,717-9. 

Draught,   further    powers    necessary  for. 

16,588-618. 
Engineers'  report  on,  16,701. 
Insurance,  desirable  as  means  of,  16,541-4; 

16.626-7. 
Kent  Company : 

Oonnexious  to  be  made  by,   16,751-9 ; 
16,794r-7. 

Obiections  to  by.  16,737-40 ;  16,776-6. . 

Position  cf  under,  16,288-30;  16,719; 
16,732;  16,737-41. 
Uains  permanently  useful,  16.151-60. 
Period  available,  16,728-30. 
Fncticable,  16.696. 

Purchase,  desirable  irrespoobive  of,  16.714-6.  - 
Supply  available  under,  16,122-3;  15.133-8; 
15,247-64. 

East  London  Company,  supply  available 

to,  15.126-7. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  supply  avail- 
able from,  15,250-1. 
Sonthwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  supply 
available  from,  16,714-7. 
Supply  available  under : 

Sourees  of.  16,711-7  ;  16,742-8. 
"West  Middlesex  Company,  supply  avail- 
able from,  15,247-9. 
Tbames,  dranght  on,  15,244-54. 
Unnecesstu'y,  15,671. 
Works : 

Available  for,  15,119-20;  15,130. 
iDVOlved  by,  15,120-2 ;  16,180-7. 
Scheme  III. ; 

Comparison  with   other  schomes,   16,928-9 ; 

16,942-51 ;  16,966-62  ;  16,966-71. 
Connexions  required  for,  15,807-17. 
Constraction.  period  of,  15,664. 
Cost  of,  15,673. 
Description  of,  15.662-66. 
Sufficiency.  15,701-3 ;  16,67^-86. 
Supply  available  for,  16,971-6. 
Sinking  fund,  company's  proposed  Bill  for,  no 

contribution  to  under,  16,012 ;  16,438-48. 
SonUiwuk  and  Yauxhall  Company : 

Chelsea  Company,  connection  with  proposed, 

15,813-29. 
Connection  existing  with,  15,609-11. 
Bast  London  Company,  supply  to : 

Drought  of  1898,  13,368;  16,048;  15.217- 
27;   16.168;   16.161;  16.169-70; 
16,204-7. 
Charges  for.  15,373 ;  16,386. 
Drought  of  1899, 15,662. 
Filters,  area  of  at  Hampton. 15,607. 
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KOYAL  COHUISSIOK  ON  WATEB  SUPPLY : 


IntCivoommiuication— «>nt. 

Sonthvark  and  Yanxhall  Compuiy— ctmf. 

Kent   CompanT,   ootinectton     with  under 

Scheme  if.,  r6,761-«. 
Purchase,  siipplj  of  outside  district,  effect  of 

on.  16,623-5. 
Surplns  snpply,  15,03S-6;  15,039-il;  16,111- 

8 ;  16^6-17,005. 
Tbames  draught  on.  limit  of,  16,666-71. 
Works  available  for,  15,119-20;  16,130. 
Staines  reserroir : 

Thames,  draught  on,  limit  of,  16,567-71. 
Water  not  anilable  for,  16,611-6. 
Supply,  Horplns : 

AdviBablo,  15,585-93;  15,623. 
Available,  15,022-3;  16,028. 
Tbames,  draught  on,  16,012;  16,41&-32. 
Thames  subway,  connexion  of  mainn  through, 

15,829-^. 
West  Middlesex  Company : 

East  London  Oompany,  supply  to,  daring 
drooght  of  1898,15,046-7 ;  15.052-3 ;  16.217^ 
26 ;  15.368. 
Filters,  capacity  of,  16,479. 
Main,  Hampton  to  Barnes  proposed,  16,516. 
Pumping  capacity  of,  16,480-3. 
Eeserrojr  capacity  of,  16,518-20 ;  16,522-6. 
Supply : 

Available  from  under  Sohemo  II.,  16,247-9. 
Available  sarplns  daring  drought  of  18^, 

16,475.  • 
Increase  in,  for  increase  in  popnlotion, 

16,521. 

Limit  under  existing  conditions,  16,497- 
605;  16,510;  16,548-9;  16,558;  16.572-3. 
Tbames,  propoaod  further  draught  on,  16,527- 

32  ;  16,543-9 ;  16,558-66 ;  16,620-5. 
Works : 

Capacity  of,  16,484-96 ;  16,508-9. 
Neoesaarjr  to  supplj  3}  million  gallons 
per  day,  16,533-41. 

East  London  Waterworks  Aot.  18D7,  section  18, 
legalised  by,  15,829. 
.    Illegality  of,  15,188-9. 

Powers  of,  9857-9  ;  16.575j  16,602-4;  15.787-8; 

15,824-S ;  16,59&-600. 
Southwork  and  Taaxball  Company : 

Act  of  1897-8,  prohibition  by,  16,840. 
Power  of,  15,575. 
Staines   Reservoir   Aot,  prohibition  by,  15,496, 
IF.,840. 

Tbames  Conservancy  Aot,  1894,  section  296,  legid- 
ised  by.  15.189;  16.4fi6;  U,840. 

Xtt'VWnMn  ChtSplT*  physiological  effect  of  on  popula- 
tion, 28,887-90 ;  28,&a 

InVAStmentB,  difficulties  of  re-iuvest.mcnt  in  event  of 
purchase.  23,736-46;  23,804-11;  25,716-8;  27,213; 
28,237-82. 

Ipswich  Supply,  purchase,  3551-2  ;  4170-6;  4185-7. 

Xslmgtou,  Parish  of  St.  Mary. 
Area  of,  8683. 
Company  supplying,  8689. 
Population  of,  8683. 
Purchase,  views  as  to,  8723-4. 

Financial  results,  8744,  8778-80.- 
Bateablo  value  of,  8684. 
Bates: 

Basis  of,  8693. 
Domestic  purposes,  8692-6. 
Non-domestic  purposes,  complaint  as  to,  8696- 
722  ;  8729-43  ;  8765-80. 
Bodress  under  Acts  ot  Parliument  not 
enforced,  8734-8  ;  8752-64. 
Snpply  to.  quality  and  quantity  of,  8690-1 ;  8695- 
6 ;  8727. 

Wells  sunk  by  vestry.  8730 ;  8739-W ;  8750. 


KettlAjr,  veils  at,  filtration  system,  12,237-41. 
Kvnaiiigtoii,  analysis  of  supply  at.  28,8^62. 
K«uiiigtoii  Gore,  well  at,  22,999-3009. 


Xaisington,  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbots : 
Area  of.  10,989. 

Bill,  MetropoliH  Water  Supply  Bill,  1891.  action  of 

vestry  as  to,  11,111-27. 
Companies  supplying,  11,064. 
Control,  views  as  to,  10,991-11,016;  11,070-6. 
Catting  off  water,  power  of  oompanies  as  to» 

11,061-2. 
Popnlation  of,  10,989, 11,099. 
PurchMe: 

Bate-in-aid  in  event  of,  11,093-7. 
Views  as  to,  10,990  ;  11,017-8 ;  11,063  ; 
11.119-27. 
Bateoble  value  of,  10,989. 
Flats: 

AsBessment  of,  11,088-44 
Increase  in  owing  to,  11,023-7 ;  11,035-6. 
Variation  in,  11,020-34;  11,045-63. 
Bates: 

Comparison   with  rates  in  other  pariahea* 

11,098-111. 

Equalisation  of,  11,012-5 J  11,076-87;  11,093. 
Meter  supplies,  charges  for,  11,068-60 ;  11,088- 
92. 

Kon-domestic  purposes,  disputes  with  Grand 

Junction  Company  as  to,  11,054-60. 
Public  purposes,  rates  for,  11,067. 
Quantity  and  quality  of,  11,064-9. 

Kent  Company: 

Addingtou.  well  at,  12,167-9. 
Arbitraticm : 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  arbitration  nnder,  viewa 

as  to,  28,177-9;  28,214-5. 
Ltnidtm  County  Council  Purchase  BiliB,  arbi- 
tration clanseB  in,  28,283-80. 
Auction  clauses,  application  of  to,  2270 ;  2300-3. 
Beckenham : 

Area  of  supply  in,  12,586-7. 

Constant  supply,  12,612. 

Purchase   Bill   introduced  by  Beckenham 

district  council,  12,680-90. 
Quality  and  quantity  of  supply,  12,687-90 1 
12,609 ;  12,6^2. 

Bills: 

Intercommunication.  Bill  for,  views  as  to* 

28,113-51;  28.154-7. 
Kent  Water  Board  Bill,  proposals  of,  12,64a-5  ; 

12,630-1;  12,726-32;  12,m-«2i  12,816.B; 

28,143-50. 

London  Ooanty  Council  Purchase  Bills,  arbi- 
tration olsuaes,  28,28^90. 
London  County  Council  Purchase  (Sent)  Bill, 
1897,  action  d  Kent  County  Gooncil  as  to, 
12,545. 
Bromley  rural  district : 

Application  to  Kent  Company  for  supply. 

I2,65e-7. 
Parishes  within.  12331. 
Population,  increase  of,  12,B40-4i. 
Purchase :  ^ 

Local  authoritiee,  purchase  In-,  viowa  as 

to,  12,838-9. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 
Agroement  of  London  County  Council 
and  Kent  County  Council  as  to, 
12,845-7;  12,861-71. 
Conference  of  1891,  views  oa  to,  12,848 
-60.   Views  as  to,  12,836-7. 
Views  as  to  generally,  12336. 
Supply,  12,833. 
Bromh^  urban  district : 

Population  supplied,  12,795-6. 
Piirchase : 

Bill  of  local  authorities  for  purchase  of 

Kent  Company  1896,  12,816-8. 
Views  as  to,  12,811-5. 
Bates  for  public  purposes,  12,798-801. 

Agreementas  to,  12302-8;  12323-9. 
Snpply,  12,797. 

Quality  of,  12,798-«i  12,809-10;  1S319- 
22. 

Capital: 

Analysis  of,  3761-770;  4200-218. 
Distribution,  return  as  to,  28,517. 
Future  expenditure : 

Estimates  of.  28,519-87. 

Sinking  fund  in  relation  to,  28,672-82^. 

Profits  on,  28,672-5. 
ObBolete.  3761-70. 

Per  million  gallons  average  doily  supply,  3619. 
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XMit  Oompuiy— eonf. 
Capital — e<mt. 

Proportion  of  loan  to  total  capita],  2230. 
Shiires : 

lagne  of  at  diaoonnt,  3762-68. 
IsBue  of  at  par,  2324-5. 
Market  price  of,  retani  as  to,  28,fil5. 
Tinstee  InTestmentB,  28,243-6. 
Valae  aa  secnrities,  2^.2-i7-H. 

Chalk: 

Thickness  of  in  Sent,  23,968-71. 
Tunnel,  oonstmotioii  of,  effect  of  on  water  in. 
28,995-9001. 
0(nnpetition  non-existent,  28,400 ;  28,618-22. 
Control,  Tinrs  as  to.  12,555-7 ;  12,570;  28,113-5. 
Dwrtford  local  board : 

Application  to  Kent  Company  for  supply, 
12,657. 

Works  and  powers  of  sapply,  traoifer  to  Kent 

Company,  12,656;  12,7l4-SXi. 
Dariford  mral  district : 
Fopnlation  of,  12,742. 
Purchase: 

Bill  for    purchase  of   Kent  CompanT, 
l2,78&-95. 

London   County  Conncil,  purchase  by, 
views  as  to,  12,736-8 ;  12.7o2-6. 
Sale  of  water  to  outside  districts,  12,761-^ 
Severance,  difficulties  of,  28,444. 
Streams  and  wells,  depletion  of,  12,743-52: 

12,76^-85. 
Snpply : 

liioroa8ein.lS,73M2;  12.756-60. 
Qnality  of,  12.734-5. 
Dartf<Hrd  urban  district : 
Ama  of,  12,705. 
Control,  powers  of,  12,719. 
Population,  12,705. 
Fnrchaee: 

Bill  of  1897  for  pnroluMO  of  Kent  Compuiy, 

12  726-32. 
Tiews  08  to'.  12,709-17  j  12,731-2. 
Bateable  value.  12,705. 

Streams   and   wells,  depletion   of,  12,711; 
12  721-5 

Supply,  qnality  of.  12,703;  12,730-2. 
Works,  Bale  of  to  Kent  Company,  12.719-20. 
District  of : 

Map  of,  6064. 

Parliamentaiy  area  and  overlapping  areas, 
914-20. 
Dividends.  28,126: 

Back  dividflnds,  2385. 

Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  application  of 
.   to,  13383-6;  13,910;  14,060-4. 
Date  from  which  chkimed,  28,402-26. 
Limitation  of  proposed,  12,575-9. 
Payment  of,  28,13&^ ;  28,138^. 
Purchase,  bearing  of  on,  28,211. 
Increase  of.  28,427. 
Limitation,  date  of,  28,401. 
Sast  London  Company,  supply  to  during  drought 
of  1893. 15,0^-8 ;  15,220 ;  15,227 ;  15,985^. 
Charges  for,  15,374. 
Expenditure  per  million  gallons  leverage  daily 

supply.  4274A-81. 
Filtration  unnecessary,  12,573 ;  28,461. 
Financial  return  of  company,  28,514. 
Greensand  disfaiofc ; 
Chalk: 

Oompariioa  with  as  water  bearing  strotom, 
29,007-10. 

Situation  of,  with  regard  to  chalk,  29.004. 
Percolation  in,  29,003-11. 
Income,  Dobbs'  case  and  Torrens  Act,  effect  of  on, 
28,364-74. 

Local  authorities,  aobion  of  as  to  snpply,  28,108-9  j 
28.466-9. 

:  London,  oounty  of.  supply  to  by,  2190-3 ;  12,539 ; 

12,m^2;  12,559-62;  18.462^8. 
Mains : 

Connexion  of,  see  Intercommunication. 
Interchangeable  system  of,  28,463-4. 
Betnm  as  to.  28.5i0-3. 
Percolation  unit : 

Chalk,  bare,  28,937-52;  28.956-7;  28.98J-6. 

Chalk  covered,  28.952-5 ;  28,986. 

Depth  of  daily,  28,972-6. 

BunfaU  in  relation  to,  28,956-67  ;  28,977-84. 

Total  of,  28,987-98. 

Works,  aUowamoa  necessary  for,  26.994. 

i  MBW. 


Xent  Company— 'cotUb 

Plumstead  and  Deptford,  wdls  at,  29,014-21* 

Population : 

Increase  in,  estimate  of,  28,520-37. 

Return  as  to,  28,518. 
Position  of,  exceptional,  4025-32. 
Pamping  stations,  position  of,  17.236-41. 
Pnrchase : 

Advantages  of,  points  determining,  28,173-210. 


Bromley,  views  as  to.  12.811-5 ;  12.835-8. 
Kent  Conn^  Connoil : 

Purchase  by.  12,568-9. 

Views    as    to,    12,517-27;  12,546-8; 

12,563-5. 
London  Oounty  Connoil ; 

Arbitration  clauses   in  Fnrchase  Bills. 

28,283-90. 

Bromley  Bural  Distrirt,  views  of  as  to. 

12.836-7. 

Dartford  Rural  District  Council,  views  of 

as  to,  12,737-8;  12,75iJ-6. 
Dartford  IJrbau  District  Council,  views  of 

as  to.  12,709-17 ;  12,731-2.. 
Kent  County  Council,  views  of  as  to, 

11,^^53-61  ;      28,143-50  ;      28,158-61  ; 

28,16&-9. 

Mortgage  debentures,  method  of  dealing  with 

under,  28233-4. 
Payment^  form  of,  28,211-36. 
Prospective  value,  consideration  of,  28,194-6. 
Public  authority,  pnrchase  by,  views  as  to, 

28,111-3;  28.129-38  ;  28.150-3. 
Rates,  collection  of,  saving  in,  in  event  of, 

28,627-60. 

It»>iuvefctment.  difBonlties  of,  28,237-32. 
Sinking  fund,  provision  of,  bearing  of  on, 

28,197-206. 
Views  as  to  generallj',  28,173. 
Rainfall  1816-1898,  return  as  to,  19,518- 
Bateable  value  of  properties  in  districts  of,  4025-6  : 
4218-60. 

Qninqncnnial  valuatibu,  effect  ol  on,  4232-4. 
Returns  as  to,  28,291 ;  2B,321. 
Variations  in,  188'^-96,  28,290-346. 
Return  as  to,  28,344  ;  28,518. 
St.  Nicholas.  Deptford,  4020;  28,331;  28,337-43. 
Bates  charged : 

Comparison  of  with  other  UetropoL'tan 
companies,  12,564;  12,572  ;  21,069^6 1 
28,387-87. 

ComiJarison   of   with    municipal  supplies, 
28,597-611 ;  28,623-6. 
Birmingham.  2177-82. 
Bradford,  2182-3 ;  4305-13. 
Returns  as  to.  23,600  ;  28,603. 
Equalisation  of,  28,375-99. 
Houses  accommodating  two  families,  28,613-6i 
Eonaes  below  201.  rental,  28,588-93. 
Houses  held  in  common  as  shops,  reduction  in 

cases  of,  29,355-63. 
Houses  of  302.  rental,  3917;  3928, 
Maximum  charged,  28,347-54. 
Meter  supply.  4281-4  ;  4592-608. 
Public  purposes,  rates  for,  12,798}  12,801-8; 

12  S13— 9 
Pnivhase,  effect  of  on,  12.66S-4. 
Redaction  of.  5788 : 

Cost  por  year  of  lowering  to  level  of  Wost 
Middlesex.  3957. 
Returns  as  to,  28.291 ;  28,3&7;  28.600;  28,603. 
Scale  of,  28,594-6. 
Bates  paid  by  company,  28,310-20. 
RaTensboarne  Company,  purcbase  uf,  28,618-22* 
Rental  values  in  d  strict  of.  28,537-8. 
Reservoirs  : 

Position  of,  17,2 12. 

Storage  purposes,  reservoi'  s  for,  18,164. 
Supply  to,  method  of,  14^846a. 
Returns : 
Capital : 

Distribution  of,  23,517. 

Future  expenditure  of,  osbicnate  of,  23,519. 
Financial  return,  28.514. 
Population,  28,518. 
Runfall  1816-1898. 19,518. 
Rateable  value  in  district  of,  28,344;  28.518. 

Qniaqnennial  re-valoation,  efleot  of  in, 
28i291i  28.321. 
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Kant  Compai^— 0tmt.         •  ' 

Betnms — cost, 

Batm,  28,291 ;  28,387;  28,600  ;  28,600  ;  28,603. 

Supply,  28,510;  28,618. 

WoAb,  28,510.  ■ 
Serorapce : 

Difficulties  of,  26,703-6  ;  28,*30-64. 

ObligatioDB  of  compan;  uuder,  607O. 
Stroams,  depletion.  12,&4&-61;  ia,6dfr-8;  19,2M-6ft. 
Supply : 

Available  aapply.  17.807-11 ;  17,818-9  j  17.823; 
28,48^;  28.495  ;    28,497;  28.409; 
28.605  ;  29,011-3;  29,022-82. 
Balfour   Gommission,  rsport  (rf  u  to» 
20,710;  28.163-7;  28,170. 
Additiooal  qoantity  proposed,  14647- 
51. 

East  of  Hcdway,  28.499-502. 
In  1891-2-3-4^-*),  1049. 
Average  daily,  28,166-7. 

Balk,   supply  in,   difficulties  of.  17,215-6; 
17,236^ 

Oompttlaory.  in  area  already  Bupplied,  4733. 
In  1898: 

OompariBon  -with  1897, 16,767-73. 

June  to  October,  16.766. 
London,  county  of,  supply  to,  2190-3 ;  12,539 ; 

12,548-52;  12,659-62;  18,462-8. 
Maximum  monthly,  16,770-1 ;  16,803. 
Obligations  as  to,  29,337. 

Qnality  and  quantity  of,  12,670-1 ;  12,798-800 ; 
12.809-11 ;  12,819-22  ;  26,615;  28.107; 
2a460. 

Qlasgov  compared  witli, 2,109-72. 
Bate  per  head,  inorease  of,  19,006-13;  21,249. 

Beqmrements : 

In  1931,  estimate  of,  1618-20. 
Within  and  withont  county  of  London, 
28,44^2. 
Betoms  as  to,  28,510-3;  28,618. 
Sources  of  supply,  17,286;  17,248. 
Adequacy  of,  8989;  12,528-88. 
Within  and  without  county  of  Londont 
28,448-52. 

Wells: 

Abandonment  of,  owing  to  increase  in  popula- 
tion, 1727. 

XJepletion  of,  12.532-8;  12,649-51;  12,66^  j 
B.711;    12,721^;    12,743-52;  12,765-85  j 
193244>59;  19.519-^  i  28,114-25  ;  28,490-4. 
Drought  of  1898,  effect  Of  on,  16,791-3. 
Expenditure  on  necessaiT  io  obtain  27^  million 

gallons  per  day.  1801-2. 
Ifew  wells  necessary  to  bring  sn^ply  np  to  re- 
qnirements  of  Balfour  Commission.  19»772-4. 
Pumping ; 

Amonnt  pninped.  28,166-7. 
Control  over,  views  as  to,  28,468. 
Liformation  as  to,  supply  of,  28,47'0-82. 
(Bee  also  siibTteadina  Buppty.) 
Woolwich,  supply  to,  26,108; . 
Works,  return  as  to,  28,510-3. 

X«ntp  county  of :  : 

Area  outside  metropolitiai  water  area,  12,680-1. 
Chalk: 

Thickness  of,  28.968-71. 

Tunnel,  construction  of,  effect  of  on  water  iui 
28,995-9001. 
Companies  snppl^ingi  12,515-6. 
Groens  and  distnet  t 

Chalk: 

Comparison  witii  as  water  beuing  stratnmi 

29,007-10. 
Sitnation  with  regard  to,  29,004. 
Percolation  in,  29.003-11. 
London,  supply  to  from  Kent,  2190-3;  12,639  j 

12.548-52;  12,559-62;  18,462-8.  : 
Percolation  nnit,  28,959-67. 

BaUc  chalk,  28,937-52 ;  28,956-7  ;  28,984-6. 

Chalk  covered.  28,952-6 ;  28,986. 

Depth  of,  daily,  28,972-6. 

Bainfall  in  relation  to,  28,966-67  ;  88,977-84. 

Total  of.  28.987-93. 

Works,  atlowanoe  necessary  for,  28,994. 
pDrchase : 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 

Arrangements  with,  529-37 ;  1447 ;  12,640^ 

5;  12,581. 
Froixjoalu  of  aa  to,  6646-04. 
Views  as  to,  12,624-7;  12,646-8. 


Xazii,  county  o(—eorU. 

Purchase — cont. 

YwwB  of  Kent  aathorities  as  to  generally. 
6062-7;    12,517-27;    12,521-2;   12,546-9 ; 
12,666^.       '     :  - 
Severance : 
.    Difficulties  as  to,  26,703-6;  28,430-64. 

Local  aathorities,  attitude  towards,  10,238-43  ; 

10,311-6. 
Proposals  as  to.  9993-8;  10,200-37, 
Bni^Iy : 

.  AvailaUe  outside  £ent  Company's  disbiot, 

29  022—32. 
SouTOM  of,  adequacy  of,  12,628-38. 
Wells.  Bee  wider  Kent  Compuky.- 

Xent.Water  Board  Bill.  1(897,  proposals  of,  12,543- 
^  4£;  12,630-1;    12.680-90;   12,726-32}  12.786-92; 
12,8l&-«i  28.143-60.     -    .  .     -  ■ 

Xaw: 

Agreement  of  London  County  Council  and-  Sorre  j 

County  Council  as  to,  12,494-601 ;  12.5Q7-12. 
Company  supplying,  12,363. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  works  at,  26,541-7. 
.  Bates  of  supply,  12,3d2-4. 
'  -    Bichmond  Corporation : 

Desirous  of  supplying,  12,365-6. 
No  supply  afforded  by,  12,373. 
, .  Tluunss,  flow  at,  effect  on  of  rednotion  of  flow 
■  ■  -  Teddington  Weir,  28,412-38. 

Xidlwooka,   quinquennial  valuation  In,  zttuU  of, 

28,836.    :  ■  '       ■  ■  ■ 

Xilflliy  Tonnol,  constmction  of,  23,061. 

Xiagvton,  snpply,  complaints  as  to,  11,942-9 ;  11,984- 
91. 

Xnight,  Sir  Henry,  future  requirements  of  Booth- 
wark  and  TauzhaU  Company,  etide^e  as  to  before 
Committee  of  Sir  i.  Pease,  1243-^  . 


i    '  L.  ' 

Xtftmbetli  Oonwasy  i 

Acts  of  Parnameht : 

Lambeth  Company's  Act  1 2.131-2. 

Lambeth  Company's  Act  of  1848,  30.211. 

Lainbeth  Company's  Aot  of  1896, 1013,  27,045. 
Amalgamation,  difficulties  of.  27,249. 
Bidham.  failure  of  supply  in.  SS76-8, 27,192-5. 
Banbnn-,  Ur..  scheme  of r method  of  fixing  Oom- 

potty^sinoome.  13,910^.  , 
Battersea,  supply  to,  252-76,  26,307-a 
Beckenham,  snpply  to,  12^15-6. 

Area  supplied,  12,586. 

Complaint  as  to.  12,691-410. 

Constant  snpply  not  given,  12,612-20. 

Discontinuance    desired,    12,610;  12,823: 
12,690-2. 

Failure  of,  12,599-610 ;  12,693-701 ;  27,205-8. 
Bates,  effect  of  cost  of  pumping  on,  12,5^-4. 
Bills: 

Lambeth  Company's  Bill  of  1848,  30,211j 
Lambeth  Transfer  Bill  i 

Directors,  Compensation  proposed  nnder, 

17.056, 17.077-8. 
Leonard,  Sir  J.,  GBvidecoe  before  Select 
Committee  on,  12,6^-70. 
■  Bcwnnrltig  powdrs.  comparison  of  with  Londcm 
County  Council,  27,044-6a 
.  Capital; 

Account  presented  March  81st,  1854,  Copy  of, 

27.449a. 
Analysis  of.  3791-3. 
ConUngency  fond,  26,613 ;  26,890-1. 
Debenture  Stock : 

Premiums  raised  on.  tetnrn  as  to,  26,601^-7. 
Total  amount  of,  26,594-600. 
Trustee  investment.  27.232-6  ;  27,333-6. 
Distribution  of,  Betum  as  to,  26,866. 
Future  expenditure  c^,  estxmatea  of,  26,867  % 

27.288-332. 
Obsolete  works,  allowance  for,  27,169-81. 
PorUamentary  allowaince,  f^cffed  eifceas,  3791 
-3;    4347-72;   4685^;  27,078-188; 
27.449.1-66. 
Uemoraudom  upon.  30,211. 
Per  million  gallons,  aT«ra«e  daily  Bapply, 
3«19.  V 
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£Ma1»«ih  Company— «(mf:    _  .    ^.  . 
Capital — e»nt.  ■  _ 

Premiums  od,2246;  26,600-7;'  36,969-27,058: 

28,446.       ■'  ^ 
Bevislon  of,  27,032-4.  .  ' 

Shares : 

Joint  aocoanta,  27,236-9,  27.337. 
Market  price  of,  26,867a-8d. 

Yanation  in,  13.8S5-6. 
Total  amount  of,  26,590-3. 
Trnsteea  heading,   26^-3  ;  27,232-6; 

87,338-6. 
Value  as  se6aritiei,  26,889^5. 

Control : 

IntercoinmunioBtion,  Bill  for,  26,707-18. 
BeaerToirs,  inqtection  of,  2(),71i>-21. 
Wells,  pnmpiog  fooin.  26,722-38. 
CroTdoii'/  borough  of,  Bopplv  to,  12,036-43;  12,046 

-7;  26,637;  26,967. 
Act  of  Farliameat,  Lambeth  Companj's  Act, 

151,131-2.  ■ 
Application  made  to  Corporation  for,  26,671-3 ; 

26,967. . 

ApfdioatiouB  made  to  Company  for,  26,551-70  j 
27,407-13  ;  28,683. 

Bill  of  Corporation  for  power  to  anpply  dis- 
trict. 27,416-8, 

Constant  BupplT.  12,130-3;  27,195-9  :  28,683. 

Dl^adrantagM  of,  12,09^-3 ;  12,128-32 ;  12,139- 

4a 

Domestic  purposes,  supply  for  only,  12,078. 
Humber  of  supplies,  26,617-50. 
Fopnlation,j)roportiou  supplied,  12^040. 
Purchase,  ne(;oti&tionii  yntk  Corporatiou  for, 

12,070-2 ;  27,414-6. 
Bates,  -  comparison  with  Corporation  rates, 
■     12,074-5;  18,089-107;  12,165-7;  26,654- 
9;  27,384r-93;  27,402-13;  28,683. 
Htmioiiml  boundary,  rates  a1^  12,155; 
27.-10i^S;  28,6i3. 
SourccB  of  supply,  12,053-4. 
'     Croydon  rural  distnct,  supply  to,  12,197-8 ;  12,212 ; 
12,263-5;  12,200. 
Coostont  supply  not  afforded,  12.243-9. 
FaUure  of  supply,  1895-1896, 12,202-17  ;  27,200. 
Uainfl : 

Pepth  of,  1^207-15 ;  12,27d-85. 
Lowering  of,  27,200-1. 
Beveruice,  new  mains  in  event  of,  17,329- 
62. 

Uitofaam  and  Iforton,  supply  to,  12.197-8; 

12,203  i  12,246-  90. 
Failure  of  supply  in,  12,202-16  ;  27,200-4. 
Purchase,  views  as  to,  12,301-5 1  12,310; 
12.322. 
Parishes'  supplied,  12,197. 
Population,  propcnrtion  supplied,  12,198-200. 
Purchsaa:  . 

London  County  Conuoll, .  purchase  by, 
.  views  as  to,  12,222  ;  12,25a 
Surrey    County  Council,  purchase  br, 
views   as  to,    12,219-32;  12,256-78; 
12,285-9. 

Quality  and  quantity  of  supply,  12,216-7. 
Souzxres  of  supplv,  12,2i2  ;  12,255 ;  12,331-5. 
Directors,  oompensation  to.  17,055;  17,077-8. 
District,  area  of,  898-913  ;  26,687-14. 
Diviaeuds,  26.608-14w 

Back,  2»,mi  26,623-5. 

Amount  of,  8385. 
Ibuiagement   and    maintenance,  expendi- 
ture   ou,    in    relation   to,  27,035-42; 
27,059-77, 
Engine-power,  reserve,  27,309. 
Financial  retnm,  26,687  ;  26.867a. 
Income,  increase  of.  26,615-20 ;  26,626-7. 
Per  house  supplied,  26>7V8-9. 
Per  million  gallons  supplied,  26,781-97. 
London  County  Council  witnesses,  correction  of 

evidence  of,  26,896-7208 ; .  27.449a ;  30,211. 
Mains: 

Bursting  of,  1492 ;  15,859. 
Connection.    See  under  Intercommunication. 
Depth  of,  12,207-15  ;  26,929-45. 
Ijowering  of,  27,200-1. 
Befpilations  as  to.  12.279-85. 
Fniwe  requiromentl,  mains  available  for, 
27,303-9. 

...    '  .  Intecviils  at  which  tspped,  26,841-3. 
Management,  coat  of.  27,036-42  1  27,059-77. 
M  itoham  and  Merton,  mpply  (Qp  ^founder  Ciojdon 
Boral  District. 


Kambeth  Compftuy— «one. 

Mcniey  pojr^  granted  to,  1272. 
Oxidisation  of  organic  matter,  21,878. 
Population : 

InoresM  of,  estimate  of,  27,290-7. 

Betum  as  to  number  supplied,  26,622. 
Premiums  on  Capital.  2245  ;  26,969-27,0^ ;  28,446. 

Betum  as  to,  26,600-7, 
Proats:  . 

Gomparlsoa  with  other  compflniee,  26^18-26. 
.  Future  supply,  profits  on,  26.811-7. 
Pumping:  ■ 

Charges  for,  26,800^10. 

Eew,  pumping  from  gravel  at^  17,986. 

Bates,  effect  <^  on,  12,.^S-4  i  17,040-8. 
Purdiase: 

Advanti^es  of,  point  determining,  27,210-^. 
,  Arfoikationt 

Bilb  of  London  Connty  Council,  arbitn^ 
•  tion    UAder,    26,577-84  ;    27.189-91  ( 
27,213^4. 

Iiands  Clausen  Aot,  orbijiration  under, 
26,673-84;  .27.313;  27,225;  27^340; 
27,338-75. 

Back  dividend?,  allowance  for,  27,24^1h-8. 
Bulk,  supply  in,,  in  event  of,  difficulties  of, 

17,215-6;  17i229-40. 
London  County  Couooil,  purchase  by,  conflict 
with  authorities  resulting  from,  26.896-902. 
Prospective  income,  allowance  for,  27.244^-5. 
Be-iuvestment.  difficulties  of,  27,213. 
Views  as  to,  26,572-6. 
Bateable  Value  of  properties  BUDpUed,  retnro  as  to, 

26,622.  . 
Baces: 

Complaint  as  to,  8944. 

Oompariaen  of,  with  municipal  suppliee,  91,058 


Comparison  of,  with  other  oompaiues,  154 ; 

162-6;1704-6  ;  21,065;21.089^6;  26,778 
-810. 

Southwark  and  Vanzball  Company,  com- 
parison  with,  11,991-2;  ai4,697t 
24,707-19;    25,303-4;  86,782-97; 
26,849-58  ;  37,381-3. 
Identical    rates    in   joint  districts, 

25,287-94  ;  26,679-99. 
Kew  buildings,  rates  to,  in  overlw- 
ping  area,  25,547-51;  27,394-401. 
Cost  per  year  of  lowering  to  level  of  West 

Middlesex,  3956, 
Croydon,  Borough  of,  tee  under  that  sub- 
heading. 

Equalisation  of,  views  as  to,  11,955-8;  26,813 

-8;  26,964-6;  27,376-8. 
For  201.  houses.  3917 ;  3928. 
Incidence  of,  26,859^. 
Justification  of.  447-S2 ;  26,^-32. 
Msximum  charged.  780-2. 
Per  1.000  gallons  supplied.  20,464. 
Per  £  of  rateable  value,  3948. 
Public  purposes,  fixed  by  magistrates.  8934-9. 
Pumping,  effect  of  on,  12,663-4 ;  17,040-8. 
Schools,  charge  to,  for  fire  hydrants,  27,250-87. 
Statutory.  26,633. 

Sarroy  County   Council,  views  of,  as  to, 
11.950-S;  11,991-2, 

Wandsworth  district,  rates  in,  8946-8. 
Rental  values  of  distriot,  26,833-40. 
Beserroirs ; 

Additional  proposed.  17.102 ;  18,170. 

Capacity  of,  17,102;  18,161 ;  27.310-2;  27,319-24. 

Position  of,  17,230-1 ;  17,236-40. 

Severanoe,  division  in  event  of,  17,267-828. 
Betnms : 

Capital: 

Account  presented  March   Slst,  1854| 
Copy  of,  27,449a. 

Distribution  of.  26,865. 

Future  expenditure  of,  estimate  of,  26,867, 
Financial  Betum.  26,587. 
Population,  26,622. 
Bateable  Value,  26,622. 
Sinking  Fund,  payments  to,  26,749. 
Supply,  26.622;  26,866. 
Works,  36.866. 
Seel^hing  Wells,  power  to  take  water  at,  1009, 
pevei^ncQ : 

Mains,  now,  in  event  of,  17,329-62, 
Beservoirs,  divisiou  in  oveuc.of,  17,267-823, 
Views' as  to.  26,rot>-6.- 
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ROYAL  OOMHISSIOIF  ON  WAIXB  8UPFLT: 


Kunliath  Oonpaagr— wnt 

Sinkiiu:  Fond.  pavmentB  to,  26.748-77;  29,884-4; 
27,246-8;  27,419-24. 
BetQTtt  as  to,  26.749. 
Soutbwark  and  Yftush^l  Oompany^ : 

Agreement    tritii,    non  -  existent^  25,898; 

25.545-6.  ^ 
Amalgamation: 

AdvantaffeB  of,  11,955-8 ;  11,991-2. 
Bill  fov,  126. 
Battersea,  sapplr  to,  25^75 ;  25,307-8. 
Competition  with.  25,163-72  ;  25,283-6. 

Act  of  Parliament,  clanae  rofoning  to, 

25.296-7 ;  25,306. 
Effect  of,  S386-tl0. 
Mains : 

Parallel,  25.285-«. 

Bepairs   to,  inconTeuienco  to  pablict 
25,613. 

;  Orerlapping     district,    25,168  ;     25.283-4 ; 

26,678. 

Bates.  Bee  under  Bates,  compariioii  of,  with 

other  Oompanies. 

iLfonr  Commission,  estimates  as  to  befor«, 

19.057-61 ;  19,064. 
Balk,  snpply  in,  in  event  of  pnrohaze,  diffi* 

cnltiea  of,  17,215-6;  17,229-40. 
Constant  supply,  provision  of,  12,130-3. 
Failure  of : 

Balham  district,  5576-8 ;  27,192-3. 
Inquiry  into  in  February  18S5,  5148-56. 
Future  requirements  as  to,  27,288-^2. 
Gardens,  supply  to,  12,089-92 ;  12,096. 
Kingston ,  borough   of,  complaints   as  to, 

11,984-91. 
Number  of,  return  as  to,  26,622. 
Obligations  as  to.  4733  ;  29,337. 
Parliamentary  area,  supply  outside,  26,621-2 ; 
26.629-S6. 

Population  snpplied,  return  as  to,  26,622. 

Quality  of,  12,216-7. 

Bate  per  head,  increase  of,  19,005  13  ;  21 ,249 ; 

26.902-28  ;  26,946-63. 
Beturn  as  to,  26,622  ;  26,866. 
Thames,  draught  on,  15,867-80. 

Exceeding  parliamentary  limit,  16,667-70, 
Fntnro  requirements  of,  27,313;  27,317-9; 

27,330. 

Six-monthly  average,  26,744-7. 
Teddington  Weir,  gauge  at,  26.739-43. 
Wandsworth  district,  supply  to,  8924-9072. 
Waste,  reduction  oF,  29,S54-6. 
West  liiddlesex  Company,  power  to  sapply  in 
Lambeth  Company's  district,  25,810-4;  21^,829- 
32. 

Wimbledon,  supply  to,  doonraent  referring  to. 

26.545. 
WelU: 

Pumping  from,    control  orar,  £16,722-88; 

27.425-48a. 
Snpply  available  from,  27,313-6 ;  27,830-1. 
Works: 

Ditlon,  capital  for,  nusing  of,  26,9^. 
Bctnrn  as  to,  26,866. 

Lands  ClanaeB  Act.  purchase  under,  4349-73;  7516- 
42 ;  7598-627  j  7905-18  ;  7947-84  j  10,744-76 ;  10,786  s 
10,802  9;  11,359;  11.S65-6;  22.366-76  :  23,686-8; 
23,790-804  ;  24,794-6;  26,132-6;  26,700-13;  25.726; 
26,740-1;  25,747-9  j  25,801;  26.806;  26,676  ;  27,213; 
27.226;  27,240;  27,338-75  ;  28.177-9  ;  28,214-6; 
29,717-26. 

^UM,  Mr*  W.  A.  Analysis  of  acoonnts  of  the  metro* 

politan  water  companies,  737 : 
Uvia^ement,  cost  of,  in  1897,  table  as  to,  2121. 

^ea  Bridge  Weir,  flow  of  river  over,  29,493-6: 
£9.622-5;  29.63S-6;  29,667-^5. 

Lea  Bridge  Wells : 

Depression  of,  19.186-96. 

Height  and  rest  level  of,  24,378  ;  24,381-6. 

Sea-water,  inflow  of  at,  19,197-243. 

Lea  CouserraiLcy  Board : 

Analysis  of  water,  29.627. 

Consulting    sanitary    engineer    employed  by, 
29.713-4(1. 

Commission,  I.ord  Balfour's,  consulting  sanitary 
engineer,  evidence  of  bolore,  89,714a. 


Zm  OonMrranoy  Boant— «m(. 

Companies,  influence  of,  over,  651-7. 
-    OoDStitntion  of  board,  654-7. 

Bills  for  reconstiiation  introdncod  by  I«ondfnL 
County  CouncU  and  West  Hjun  Corporation, 

29,703-12. 

Water  companies,  representation  on,  83,911~5  ; 

29  546  ■  ■ 

Debenture  stock,  29.401-15  ;  29,686. 
East  London  Company : 

'  Board,  representation  on,  23,911-5. 
Correspondence  with,  before  Balfour  Commis- 
sion, 1108. 

Payment  made   to  by,   29,382-99  ;  29,410  i 
29,685-6. 

Pumping,  power  to  supply  by,  23,905. 
Water  nabts,  notim  as  to  minimum,  23,908- 
10. 

Expenditnre : 

Debenture  Stook: 

Interest  on,  29,401-15  ;  29,686. 
Sinking  fund  for,  29,406-7;  99,410-11. 
Dredging  operstioni,  29,661. 
Pollution,  fouds  availf^Ie  for  dealing  witli, 

29,626. 
Total,  29,407-9. 

Works,  wages,  and  maintenance,  29,404. 
Future  of  river,  views  as  to,  29,670-5. 
Gauging  of  river,  system  of,  29,434-50. 
Ifavigati  :n  of  river.    Bte  uitder  Lea  Biver. 
Payments  made   to  by  Oompanies,  29,382-93 ; 

29,410  :  29,686-6. 
Powers  of,  comparison  with  Thames  Gonservancj, 

2112-4. 
Beceipts : 

Bents,  29,383. 

Tolls,  amount  of,  29.377-9  ;  29,382. 
Total.  29400. 
Water  rights  of,  2S,89S-6;  23,901-4. 

Companies'  powers  to  Bupply  1^  pnmpisK, 
23,905-7. 

Bast  London  Company,  action  as  to  minimiim, 

28.908-10, 

l«ea  Biver; 

Abstraction  from : 

Essex  and  London,  olaims  compared,  12,994-6. 

In  1898,  15,255-72. 

In  1892-3-4-5-6,  dafly  average  during  each 

month,  1043-6. 
Legal  draught  by  oompanies,  1094-1108; 

23.116-21. 

Act  of  Parliament— Biver  Lea  Water  Act  1855, 
1096;  16,401-14;  16,462-6  ;  23,120  :  23,893-907: 
29,427-30  ;  29.479-80  ;  29,491;  29,517;  29,532; 
29,642-8  ;  29,587;  29,685  ;  29,702. 

Analysis  of,  29,627. 

Bed  of  river,  natnre  of,  16,821-5. 

Exhaustion  of.  23,145. 

Flood,  quantity  of  water  in,  ]6,121-3, 

Plow  of: 

Fielde's  Weir,   flow  below  sot  reoorded. 

29,666-8. 

Ganging  of.  29,431-60  ;  29,659-65  ;  80,070-5; 

80,14,V62. 
In  1897 : 

August  1897  to  December  1898,  diagram 
showing,  23,114;  23,126-62;  23,36&-77. 
During  drought.  16,998-16,015. 
In   1398,    15,264-72;    16.828-30  ;  20,170-9; 
22,873  ;  23,113-47;  23,35S'-«4. 
Augujit  1897  to  December  1898,  with  storage 
01  2.225  million  gallons,  and  draught  by 
East  London  OompMiy  of  3S^  million 
gallons  per  day,  diagram  showing, 
83,114;  ^186-62  ;  23,366-77. 
Comparison  with  flow  in  1864, 30,067-180 ; 

30,144  ;  30,163-76. 
January,  August,  and  Kovember,  flow 
during,  16,237-66. 
Katural  and  actual  flow,  23,357-64. 
Bainfall.  efibct  of  on,  22,873-6  ;  23.010-5: 

30,121-9;  30,210;  30.134-43. 
Three   Mills  Weir,  flow   over,  29,468-74; 
29,527  ;  29.547-53. 
(See  alio  bvhheadittg  Navigation). 
Head-lovel  fixed  at  Three  Mills  Weir,  89,546-7. 
Intakes,  position  of  on,  1019-24< 
Intercommunioation    scheme,    alternative  for 

increased  storage,  23,160-2. 
Uapk  oiBdal,  of  riTer,  23,917. 
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BlTer— «m/.  . 

Navigation : 

Bow  Bridge,  re-bnilding  in  erent  of  raising 
leval  of  river, 
■  Bromley  XjocI^  : 

Flow  of  river  at,  29,492-5. 
Level  of  river  at.  29,504-5. 
Pumping  station  at,  23,9 16-7. 
Childs,  lit.,  repoi-t  of  on.  in  1893.  24,349. 
CommiBBion,  Lord  Balfonr*B,  eridenoe  before 

»« to,  24,3-KM. 
Cook,  Mr.,  evidence  of  before  Committee  on 
East  London  Company's  Bill.  1894, 24,345-9. 
Dioaght  of  1898,  effeot  of  on.  16.016-35; 
16,401-14;  24,338  ;  29,443-625;  29,618-20 1 
89,65^76. 

Fntore  of*  views  of  eonservanoy  as  to, 

29.670-S. 
Limehonse  Cat.  29,453. 

Bye-passes,      construction  proposed, 
22,m^2. 

Commission,  Xjord  Balfour's,  evidence  as 

to  before,  24,340-5. 
Condition  of  with  full  supply  for,  29,502 ; 

29,614-33  ;  29,676-85  ;  29,696-9. 
Difficulties  of,  24,341-9 ;  29,453. 
Dredging  opprations,  29,6J^-55. 
Drought  of  1898: 

East    London   Company,  pumping 
by  during,  29,556-98  j  29,609-12  j 
29.702. 
Effect  of  on,  29,451-620. 
Begeiit*s  Canal  Company,  pnrohase  of 
water  from,  29,600-14. 
East  London  Company : 

Pumping   of  supply    for,   33,917 ; 

23,920-1 ;  23,928. 
Storage  scheme  of.  effect  of  on,  29,656 1 
29T&6-7. 

Lea  Bridge  Weir,  waste  of  excess  over, 

29,687-95. 

Old  Ford  Lock,  weir  at,  advantages  itf, 

29,621-5. 

Foliation  of,  by  storm  ontfall  at  Bow, 

24,345-9  ;  29,638-40. 
Thames,  pumping  direct  from  proposed, 
29.500-1;  £9,615-7;  29,702. 
Old  Ford  Lock 

Fi^^ing  into  pond  above,  29,569  ;  29,593- 

Weir  "ttli,  29,621-4;  29,634-6. 
Pumping  to  sopply  water  for,  15,273-6  ;  23,916- 

76;  29,569;  29,693-606. 
Supply  for : 

Complaints  as  to,  24,338-9. 

Averai^  required.  29,607-9. 

Average  sent  down,  29,610-2. 

In  1898.  24,334-7. 

Statutory  amount,  16.401-14;  16,462-6; 

24.333. 
Trades  using,  39.373-6. 

Pollution  of.  18,382-7. 

Funds  for  dealing  with,  29,626. 
Hertford  sewage.  18,384  ;  29,422. 

East  London  Company,  arrangement  as 
to,  29.421. 

Lea  Conservancy,  action  with  regard  to, 
29,387  ;  29.397-8;  29,416-26. 
London  Oonnty  Coandl's  storm  outflows, 
1836-45,24,345-9  ;  29.638-40. 
Dredging  expenses,  coutribntion  to  by 
London  Oonnty  Council,  29,652-5. 
Stratford,  poUntion  at,  29.628-47. 
Begenf  s  Canal  Company : 

Permanent   supply   from,  negotiations  for, 
29  613-4. 

Porofaase  of  water  from  iz  '398,  29,600-14. 
Storage  on: 

Authorised  and  constructed,  23.126  ;  23,365-9. 
Eipenditure  on : 

Sopply  of  62}  million  rallons  per  daj', 

expenditure  necessary  for,  1795-6. 
Thames,  comparison  wis  i,  24,054-70. 
Supply  from : 

Avulable.8up})1y,  17,819-20  •■  17323. 

Binnic,  Six  A.,  estimate  vf  supply  available 

in  1931,  1297. 
Commission,  Jjord  Balfour's.  Beport  of  ai 
to.  12,969;  13,006-10;  14,647-8;  20,7a}. 


Supply  from— cont. 

Fielde's  Weir,  gauging  at,  17,917-21. 
Future  requirements,  23,145-55. 
In  1937,  estimate.  24,294. 
Average  daily : 

From  1881  to  1897,  20,686. 
In  1892-3-4-5-6. 1043-6. 
In  1897,  9209  ;  9218. 
Quality  of  supply,  29,^i 
Tributaries  of,  29,66^-9. 
Depletion  of,  14,54&-9. 
Drought  of  1898,  effect  on  flow  of,  24,350-4. 
Position  of,  24,030  ;  24,037-44. 
Walthaon  uid  Enfield,  Boyal  Factcurirsat  served  by, 
29,380-1. 
-  WelU: 

Position  of  with  regard  to,  30,177-8. 
Pumping,  effect  of  on,  13,569-73;  14,600-66; 
16,302-38. 

(Boe  also  vnder  East  London  Company  hnd  Htvw 
Biver  Compuiy.)  , 

Lea  Talley; 

Authorities  tor  supply  of  water  in.  5261-6. 
Sewage,  alteration  of  present  system  deprecated, 
21,836-9. 

Supply  required  outside  Thames  and  Iioa  basins  ih 

1981,  estimate,  1296. 
Tributaries  of  Lm.  5m  wufsr  Lea  Biver. 
Water  authorities  in,  S861-& 
Wells  and  springs : 

Abstraction  from,  daily  average  during  each 

month  of  18.92-3-4-5-6, 1047. 
Beardmore,  Mr.,  evidence  before  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1868.  22,897. 
Lea  Bridge  Well : 

Depression  of,  19.186-96. 
Height  and  rest  level.  24,378  ;  24,381-6. 
Inflow  of  sea-water,  possibility  of,  19,197- 
243. 

Hydraulic  connexion  with  water  of  cbaSk 

springs  and  streams,  18,686-727. 
Position  of,  1026-35. 
Pumping,  effeot  of: 

On  river,  13.569-73;  14.500-66 ;  16,803-38. 

On  wells,  18,547-933 ;  19,16,*U243. 
Best-level,  slope  towards  London,  18,902-SS. 
Supply  from  i 

Available,  17,823. 

Binnie^  Sir  A.,  estimate  of  supply  avul- 

able  in  1931. 1297. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  estimate  of, 
12,969;  17.819-20;  20,709. 
New  wells  and  works  required  to  bring 
supply  up  to  requirements  of,  1797- 
1800,19,766-73. 
Future  supply  for  London,  ground  east  of 
Lea  basin,  oonsideratiou  or  uaneoessaiy, 
19,182-5. 

{See  dUo  East  London  Company  and  New  Biver 
Company,  miheadinge  Wolis.) 

Lwd,  action  of  water  on,  21,866-7 ;  21,897-901. 

lito,  quinquennial  valuation  of  1895,  result  of,  28,635. 

J^ee,  Kr.  O.,  evidence  of,  before  Ux.  Beckett's  Com- 
mittee of  1852,  3642 ;  24,93^1. 

Proflts  of  supply,  21,845. 
Purchase  of  water  undertfdcings,  69. 
Bates,  21,071. 

Leffi^  and  Fuliuneii'fcuy  XbcpeiiuB : 

Chelsea  Company,  27.65&-«4i  27,666-73  ;  27,721-2, 
East  Loudon  Company.  14.134-6;  24,464-82. 
Grand  Junction  Company.  26,468-76;  26,480. 
mew  River  Company,  22,453-5  ;  22.68&-700. 
'  West  Middlesex  Company,  25,648-58;  25,783-7. 

IMoester: 

Failure  of  supply,  20,929-31. 
Profits  of  supply,  20,997  ;  21,345. 

Application  of.  21,896-7. 
Bates,  10.701 ;  24,686-94. 

Lennard,  Sir  J.,  purchase  by  London  County  Council, 
views  as  to,  12,669-70. 

U&wiMhMm,  quinquennial  valuation  of  1895,  result  of. 
28,325-8. 
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Jt&jimL  Urban  District : 

AoroMfe  of,  13.378. 

East  London  Oompanv,  sapplv  to.  13,376. 

GoiiipUmti8B0to7lS,3§I;  13,384-5;  18,420-3. 

Gbnstant  sopply  not  afibrded,  13.051 ;  13,382-4. 
j^rooeeaingB  witK  regard  to,  13,38&-8o. 

Failnre  of,  13^81. 

Qaantity.  j>f ,  13,413-4. 

Sources  of,  13,411-2.  "  . 
Growth  of  diBtrict,  13,380, 
Eousei!,  iiiimber  of  in,  13,379. 
Population.  13,377;  13,380. 
FurohaBO,  views  as  to,  13,396-410. 
Itateable  valae,  13,377. 
BoBerroirs,  situation  of,  13,424-9. 
Sowage,  pollution  of  Btrcams  bvj  29,638. 
Valuation  of  Property  Act,  applioatlon  o£,  I3^5-9« 
Wells,  sitnation  of,  13,431-2. 

J^ight,  e£^t   on    miorobeg,  21,588-41,  21,562-4} 
22,235-46. 

XimdlunuM  Cat.  See  wnSer  Loa  River,  wiiJieading 
SavigaUou. 

Mm»Wln  Vemwe  W«I1,  depletioa  of,  29,857-65 ; 
29.872  ;  29,893. 

Ifimpsfield  and  Oxtod  Oompaaj,  overlf^ing  area 

of,  918-9. 

Urwpool: 

Filtration  of  supply,  8575;  8578;  25,56a 
Hanaffement,  cost  of.  19.800 ;  29.806-8. 
Microbes,  increase  of  in  mains,  21,636-9. 
Proats,  application  of.  21,397. 
Bate-in-aid,   levy  of,  4300^  i  20,327  ;  20,611; 

20,971-5. 
Bates: 

Golleotion  of,  systom  of,  28,627-34  ;  28,640-1; 

28,667.  ■ 
Meter  supply,  4296-9. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  comparison 
with,  24,686  ;  24,695. 
Supply,  quality  of.  1628  ;  20,390-3. 
Vymwy  scheme : 

Aqueduct,  length  of,  18,254. 

Cost  of.  9805 ;  18,252 ;  18,255 ;  18,262. 

Dam,  length  of.  18.281, 

Flow  of  stream,  18,158.- 

Supply,  capBoity  uf,  18,259. 

Watershed,  purchase  of,  19.650-82 ;  28.88'lr-96. 

UanginnM  BMerroir  Bolieine,  expenditure  involved 
in,  14,^21. 

Xkhuu: 

Sorrowing  powers  of  Mebrqpolitaa  Water  Oom- 
panies  and  London  Gonntv  Gonncil  compared, 
2673-9;   2680-91}  6004-23;  13,703;  13^6; 
13,832;  13,964-7;  20,313;  26,293-4;  ^,044-58. 
Bicbxuond  Corporation : 
Baiting  en  lS,344-50. 
Bepaymentof,  1M1S^22. 

Xrocal  AuthmitiM ; 

London  County  Council  Purchase  Bills,  clause  as 

to  transfer  to.  28,4i0-4. 
Pressm'es,  control  over,  25,378-€9. 
Purchase  bv,  views  as  to,  12.588-90;  12,627-34; 

12,643-51;  12,654-64;  12,672-3;  12,838 ;  12.855 ; 

13,025-7;  13,038;  13,043;  13,254-6. 
Bates : 

Charged  to,  4266a^74a. 
Levied  by,  3961-«)00. 
Beservoirs,    inspection,    12,145-8 :     12,179-60 ; 

12.217-8;  22,215^;  26.719-21. 

Local  Government  Bbard : 

Abstraction    by    companies,    power    to    grant  * 
exemption  from  limit  undesirable,  28,719-20. 

Auditor,  powera  in  relation  to,  14,128-9 ;  14,133 ; 
14,171. 

GiBtems,  flushing,  inquiry  of  1895  into  size  of, 
6096. 

Control  by  Department  of  proposed,  11,941; 
11,967-79;  1],093-12,00» ;  23,m-9 ;  27,598-627 ; 
37,634. 

Bxperte,  employment  of.  6307;  6432«. 
Existfing  powers  of  control.  5141;  6095-6. 
Flood  water,  exclusion  of,  powew  with  regard  to, 
31.951-4.  »      •  * 

■ '   -  Hackney  Inquiry.    See  thai  title. 
Inquiry,  powers  of  suggested,  lb2l~4. 


Looal  Oovemment  Board— con^  . 

Literoommunioation  Bill,  powers-  under.  15,012; 
15.389-91 ;  .15,415-32  ;  15,515-9  ;  15>3S9-91. 
Intersale.  powers  as  to,  15,417-8. 
Thames,  further  draugtt  on,  15,419-82. 
Mains,  action  as  to  depth  of,  5149-53. 
Bailway  Commissiooers  as  oontrolling  antboi'itj', 

comparison  with,  1820. 
Beport  of  187^,  auditor's,  as  to  premiums  on 

capital,  23^. 
Beport  of  1891-2,  issue  of  capital  by  West  Middle- 
sex Gompany,  2385. 
Sinking  fimd,  proposals  as  to,  50. 

3booh  Katrine  Water: 

Colour  of,  21,530. 

Lead,  effect  of  on,  21,897. 

Matter  in  suspension  in,  19,378. 

Iiook,  construction   at   Hammersmith,  Putney,  or 
Wandsworth  proposed,  33,464  ;  23,639-40. 

London,  Blahop  of,  estate  of,  rebate  on,  S505-7; 
3896  ;  26,517-36. 

Ikmdon,  Chatham,  and  Dom  ArUtratuni  Oaae, 

10,963. 

Loadoii,  City  of: 

Market  dues  in,  73Q9-409. 

UTew  Biver  Company,  preferential  rates  in,  3896; 

3909-13  ;  4454r-70 ;  4627-'i0 ;  6731-67 ;  6797-8 ; 

7644-7  ;  8013-6;  21,087;  22,316-20 ;  22,334- 

66;  22,481-3  ;  22,667-70. 
Income,  loss  to  resulting  from,  22,746-8. 
OppoBition  to  exaction  of  frill  charge,  22,734- 

41. 

Bc-building,  rate  altered  iu  cases  of,  25,744-5. 
Water  Meter  Bill,  proceedings  in  connexion 
with,  as  to,  22,684-5. 
Properties  iu  Loudon  and  Extra  London,  supplied 
by  metropolitan  compnnios,  number  and  rateable 
value  of,  4015-6. 
Provincial  towns,  position  not  analogous.  3255-63; 

6289-92  ;  25,6^-2  1  25,789. 
Purchase: 

Contribution  to  price  of,  4424-5. 
Effect  of  00,4454-99  ;  5671-4. 
Bateable  value  of  in  1896,  4423. 
Bates,  future,  for  water  supply  in,  5383-94. 
Bates  paid  by,  6774-7. 

Equalisation  Bate,  contribution  to,  4525-40 ; 
6776i  739C-8. 

jboindon  City  Corporation : 

Control,  see  under  that  title. 
County  PurposeE)  Committee : 

Beport  of  1893,  6544-5. 

Beport  of  1897,  6646-53. 
Oas  and  Water  Committee,  1884,  Beport  of,  6660-3. 
InqniTT^of  1890: 

Eridence  as  to  Stock  Exchange  values,  3031— 
33. 

Beport  of,  6585-95;  7181-8;  7194-7. 
Interests  not  identical  with  those  of  county  of 

London,  87-92. 
London  County  Council : 
Agreements  with : 

Of  May  13th,  1891, 7203-8. 
Of  1892,4776-7. 
Of  1895,  7225-51. 
Negotiations  with  in  1895,  5683-94. 
Metropolis  Water  (Meter)  Bill  1884,  3908  ;  4609^13  j 

456^7;  6549-84  ;  7564-79;  22.684-5. 
New  Biver  Company,  negotiations  for  pnrohftse  of, 

6799-806;  7494-508. 
Purchase,  views  as  to,  4574-6;  6653-709  ;  7262-73 : 

7516-42;  7598-602;  7636-7. 
Sinking  Fund,  action  of  as  to.  41 ;  50. 
Water  supply,  action  of  as  to,  6544-8  ;  7559-64: 
7580-94. 

laondon,  County  of,  AdminiiitratiTe  i 

Area  of,  856. 
Population  of.  856. 

Bateable  value,  ^ee  under  that  title,  subheading 
London. 

Supply,  proportion  wiUiin  and  without,  998. 

^udott  County  Ooonoil  i 

Analysis  of  water,  powers  of.  25,030. 
Annexation,  policy  of  alleged.  11,338-48. 
•     -Asylnms,  Conuniltee  of,  2889-9:2. 
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London  County  OonnoU — cont. 

Baker,  Sir  Benjamin,  inTestigations  and  report  of, 
4994-7. 

BanboTT.  Ur.,  scheme  of,  Tiews  as  to,  13,792-3 ; 

13,96{M. 
Bills: 

Power  to  promote,  67;  4686  ;  66i3-4;  7215-24. 
(8es  aUo  under  Farchase  by  London  County 
Conncil.) 

Borrowing  powers,  comparison  with  Metropolitan 
Water  Oompanies',  2673-9  ;  2680-91;  6004-23; 
13,703;    13,826;    13,832;   13,964-7  ;  20,313; 
26,293-4 ;  27,04t-,'«. 
Cisterns,  cleansing  of,  regulations  as  to,  8006-8. 
OcnnmissioD,  Ixird  fialfonr's  Beport  of : 

Beport  OD,  of  27th  V^bmarj,  1894. 4924-8. 
Beport  and  reiolntioDS  on,  ol  19th  Febmarr, 
I89S,  4928-54. 
Committee,  Sir  H.  W.  Bidley 's,  repoi-fc  on,  4660-74 1 

4682a-4;  4685a. 
Constant  supply ; 

Notices  as  to,  9068. 
Powers  as  to,  5164-82. 
Constitution  of  Oonncil  in  1895,  4799. 
Control.    Bee  nnder  that  title. 
Directors    of    water  companies,   members  as, 

5983-7  ;  27.716-20. 
East  London  Company : 

Bills  of.  opposition  to,  11,238;  11,240;  11,'>43; 
18,848 ;  13,851-2 ;  14,033-8 ;  16,136-9 ;  16,387 ; 
20,373-82;  .20.634-7. 
Failure  of  snpplT  in  1896,  action  as  to,  11,187; 
11,238. 

Failure  of  supply  in  18^,  Hackney  Vestry, 
proceedings  of  with  regard  to,  action  as  to, 
25,774-6. 

£iertford,  county  of,  policy  towards,  5147-59 ;  6465 
^24. 

luformatioti,  supply  of,  8154-64  ;  8176. 
Inquiry,  power  to  spend  money  on,  4649-7, 
Inspeptors,  appointment  of,  5^00-2. 
Intercommunication,  views  of  on,  15,209. 
Labour,  emplc^nnent  of,  5967-79. 
Lambeth  Company,  Bill  for  new  main,  opposition 

to,  27,721-2 ;  27,726. 
Lea  OottserTKnoy,  Bill  foi*  reconatitation  of,  29,703-> 

12. 

Lea  Birer  i 

Dredging  expenses,  contribution  to,  29,652-5. 
Pollution  by  storm  oatfall  at  Bow,  1836-45. 
24,345-9 ;  29,638-40. 
liocal  authority,  position  ao,  8034-9. 
Uetropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  clause  as 
to  supplying  water  to  area  already  supplied, 
10.666. 

Political  and  partisan  character  of,  6123  8  ;  6142-8 ; 
6150-9;  6361-4  ;  6426-32;   7769-82;  7942-4; 

27,226-31. 

Pressure,  control  over,  5167-79;  5251-60;  6591-2. 
Purchase  by.    Bee  Purchase  by  London  Connty 
Council. 

Purchase,  Tiews  as  to,  generally,  5758-61;  619^ 

SOI ;  6259-72. 
Severauoe,  policy  as  to,  8019'20. 
Sontihwark  and  Vaazhall  Company's  Bill,  1896, 

opposition  to,  14,597-9. 
Staff,  number  and  duties  of,  2850-69;  7793-803. 
Staines  Scheme : 

Besolution  on  Staines  Reservoirs  Bill  1896« 

4015-9. 
TiewB  as  to,  20,406-10. 
Stock,  redemption  of,  2600-704. 
Supply  t 

Beport  and  resolution  on  supplementary  sup- 
gl^obruary  25th  and  April  2lBt,  1896, 

BoBolntion  of  December  9th  1800,  and  letter  of 
December  12tb,    asking  for  Government 
inquiry  into  EOnrces  of,  4651-5. 
Wages  of  employees,  action  am  to,  6128-39  ;  6396- 

408;  7782-92;  7804-39;  7831-48  ;  7932-40. 
Water  b<w^,  coostituLion,  report  as  to,  December 

5th,  1895,  4810-43. 
Water  Committee  of  i 

Information  before,  5910-8. 
Number  of  members  on,  5855-6. 
Water  question,  first  action  as  to,  4^45. 
Work  of,  2876-05  ;  3047-56a;  5854  ;  5951-66. 

Capacity  for  further  work  alleged,  585^ 
^51-la;  5062-3;  6504-5;  7041. 


London,  Greater,  increase  of  population  1891-4891, 

861-72. 

Loudon  PnUie  Soalth  Aet  1875«  8893  :  8906-8: 
10,505-0;  10,513-22;  10,566 ;  10,889:-96 ;  12,030; 
12,039;  12.047;  12,134-6;  12,341;  13,677-8. 

ondon  Watar  Aet  1898, ;  6638-44  ;  721S-24. 

London  Wator  Bill  1^98,  6625-44;  7210-24. 

London  Wator  Oomniwion  Bill  1891,  4656-7: 
6699-625  ;  7198-203;  10,931. 

Lowostoft  Bhipvl7, 21.021. 

X^iioh,  affluent  of  the  Lea,  29,664. 


M. 

Xachinery,   ejcpenditnre  on,  auditor's  method  of 
dealing  with,  14,084-03 ;  14,108-33. 

WalJonhead,  pollution  of  river  at,  23,155-6 ;  2%163M. 

Main  DraJoiago,  London,  repayment  of  oapttal. 


ICtuns: 

Connexion  of,  1616-9. 

Cost  of,  1630-1. 
Deposit  in,  26,606-14. 

Depth  of,  1377-9  ^  1461;  12.207-15  ;  26.93^-44. 
Length  at  less  than  2  ft.  6  in.,  1487-94. 

Fxpenditaze  on  burst  mains,  14^069. 

Federation  of  companies,  pro^posed : 

Duplicate  mains,  neeesai^  for  obviated  br, 
25,028.  ' 
Joint  main  from  London,  24,084. 

Increase  in,   necessary  to  supply  300  million 
gallons  per  day,  &om  Thames,  1775-85. 

Interoommnnioation  of,  tee  that  title. 

Meter  system,  application  to,  17,155;  17.158: 
17,258-60  ;  27,^5. 

Microbes,  increase  of   in,  21,634-8  :  21,701-4; 
26,606-14. 

Paris,  system  of,  9171-2;  9180-3. 

Pumping  and  supply,  mains  used  for  both  pur- 
poses, 17,295;  17,302;  19,884-91. 

Beqnisitions  as  tp  by  companies,  11,685-97. 

Severance,  difficalties  witti  regard  to  in  event  of, 
17,154-260;  19,857-83. 

Staines  scheme,  expenditare  on,  1776-85 ;  14,805- 
25;  17,476-509;  17,658-62;  17,«75-». 

Streets: 

Alteration  of,  injaryrtomain  resulting  from, 

11,702-18  ;  261403-4. 
Existing  mains  in,  1451 ;  1651-5. 
Strength  of,  1353-«1. 

Welsh  scbome,  main  between  Blstree  and  service 

reservoirs,  cost  of,  18,291. 
{See  also  under  titles  of  Gompauiet.) 

Maintenaueo,  Ezpraiditnre  on : 

Comparison  of  metropolitan  with  other  companies, 

19,796-814. 
Increase  in,  14,206-7. 
Lambeth  Company,  27,059-77. 
Lea  Conservancy,  29,404. 

Now  Biver  Company,  economy  resulting  from  use 

of  waste-metw  system,  29,348-53. 
Belative  economy  of  metrwolitan  companies, 

14,187-90 1  14,Si04-5.  • 
Smith,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  economieB  under,  2705-13. 
West  Middlesex  Coim»ny,  4378-90;  25,818-21 ; 

25,832  ;  25,871;  25,^0-916;  26,069-79. 

Xanagamenti 

Amalgamation,  effect  on  expenses  of,  27,652-8. 
Committee,  Sir  W.  Harcourt's,  suggestion  of  as 

to,  762-84. 

Omnparison  of  expenditure  of  metropolitan  with 

other  companies,  19,796-814. 
Cost  of  per  million  gallons,  2889-72 ;  2900-18  ; 
2928-69  ;  3042-3. 
Dividend,  rate  of,  compared  with,  2404-30; 
2621-34. 

East  Lcmdon  Compaiiy,  expenditare  on,  88,664 ; 
23,762-4. 

Fxperts,  board  of,  proposed.  25,695'7. 
Govonment  Department^  management  br.  pro* 
posed,  22,535-8/ 
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Grand  Junction  Oompany  t 

fingineera*  recommondations,  procednre  as  to, 

a6,36a-71. 
Expenditure  on,  26,446-8;  26,561-3. 

FoTchaBe,  effect  of  on,  26,273 ;  26,292. 
Increase  in  expenditure  on,  14,206-7. 
Itemu  included  tinder  head  of,  2414. 
lAtnbeth  Oompany,  expenditure  on,  27,035-42 ; 

27.059-77. 
London  County  Council  : 

Hanagcman:  by.    See  undei'  FDrohaso  by 

London  County  Conucil. 
Tiews  of,  as  to  management  after  pnrobase, 
6368-403. 
Uethoda  of,  8. 

Uumoipal  management.  See  that  title. 
Kew  Hirer  Company,  expenditare  on,  14,805-6. 
Directors,  payment  to,  22,510-6. 
Public  anwority,  expenditure  by  comparison 
with,  22.323-5  ;  22,333;  23,430-1. 
Public   authority,   mauagomont    by,   2736-41  ; 
20,812;  20.929;  21,191-9;  22,320-5;  22.333; 
22,430-1 ;    25,645-7  ;    25,658-60  ;    26,672-97 ; 
•27,584-7;  28,113;  28,129-31. 
Fnn^ase,  advantage  of  dependent  on,  27411&-2 ; 
28,173-210. 

BelatiTc  economy  of  metropolitan  companies, 

14.187-90;  14,204^5. 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  expenditare 

on,    2405 ;     2628-30 ;     2915-8 ;     14,187-90 ; 

14,204-6  J  24,930-1. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  expenditare  on,  2411 ; 

2632-3  ;  2900-14;  £i6,8I8-21;  25,882  ;  25,871-80; 

26,069-79. 

Kauchegter : 

Purchase  of  water  undertakings,  59 ;  755-7 ;  3267- 
323 

Capital  expended,  3277-82. 

Kates,  effect  of  on,  328a-328. 

Terms  of,  3267-77. 
Batoable  Talne,  average  of,  per  house,  4226. 
Bate-in-aid,  20.327-30  ;  20.971-5. 
lutes,  20.993  ;  21,030-1 ;  21,334-5. 

Collection,  system  of,  24,192-3;  28,627; 
28,634-6;  ^,639. 

Extra  charges.  4315-26. 

Meter,  rates  for  supply  by,  4281-88. 

"  Owners'  or  public  purpusea  rate,  3289-307 ; 
4260-3  ;  4270  ;  21,414-6;  21,419-32;  28,611; 
28,624-5;  28,662. 

Purchase,  effect  of  on,  3283-3323. 

Reduction  in,  21,414-6. 

Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  com- 
psrison  with,  24,691. 

Supply: 

Brought  of  1898,  supply  to  other  towns  during, 

20,374. 
SUlure  of,  2>},366. 
Bate  per  head,  21,138 ;  21.150. 
Ihirlmere  Scheme : 

Aqueduct,  length  of.  18,264. 

Colour  of  water,  19,953;  31,530. 

Cost  of,  9803-4;  18,251;  18,262. 

Dam,  height  and  length  of,  18,281. 

Microbes,  increase  in  main,  21,636-8;  21,701-4. 

Quality  of  water,  20,390-3  ;  21,898-900. 

Supply  available  from,  18,258. 

Watershed,  purchase  of,  14,904;  19,650-82. 

Xarket  Value : 

Definition  of,  2322-5 ;  6083-6. 
Kot  a  guide  to  real  value  of  shores.  13,803-6 ; 
13,959-64  ;  24,667-80  ;  26.278-83. 

Mutan,  H.  J.,  Thames,  flow  of.  evidence  befor» 
llnlfour  Commission  as  to,  19,960-1. 

Kasaaohnsetts,  experimental  stations  at,  2S,85S-64; 
28.880  ;  29.151-2. 

Xailook  Bath,  purchase  of  gas  company,  10,805-11. 

Xellor,  ICr.,  speech  before  Committee  of  1852.  461. 

lEMrton,  supply  to,  12,197;  12,246-90;  12,301-6; 
12.810-22. 

Filtration,  rate  of  gauged  by.  25,564-8. 

use  of  for,  17,15&;  17,158  j  17,268-60; 
27,886. 
SttlFplv  by ; 

AUvantages  of,  13,608-17  ;  13,698.^; 
20,227-31. 


Supply  by— flon(. 

Bill  of  City  Corporation  of  1884,  for  supply 
bv,    39^;   4509-13  ;    4665-7  ;  6549-84; 
7660-80;  22.684-6. 
Chelsea  Company,  «ee  under  that  tttU,  shb- 

heading  Waate. 
Cost  to  supply  London  with  meters,  6678-84. 
Bast  London  Company : 

Examiners  and  readers,  separate  staff  for, 
24,195. 

Houses  with  grounds,  meter  supply  to, 
2t,116. 

Waste  prevention  by,  14,161 ;  24.084-8. 

Water  famine,  supply  1^  meter  during, 
11,238;  11,163-7. 
Sent  Company,  rates  for.  4692-608. 
Low-rated  bouses,  effeot  of  on.  26,013. 
Kew  Bivw  Company.   Bee  under  tliat  titie, 

subheading  Waste. 
Objections   to,   1670-4?    4042-3;  450.^-7; 

15,496-6;  21,072-5a;  26,004-13,26,020-3. 
Per  head  per  diem,  compwison  witii  domestic 

supply,  21,162. 
Bates  for,  3905-8. 

Birmingham.  4239-92. 

Bradford.  4293-6. 

Kent  Company,  4692-608. 

lArgo  honses,  24,116. 

Liverpool,  4296-9, 

Manchester,  4284-88. 

Minimum,  11,064-60;  11.088-92. 
Schools,  supply  for,  21,264-8. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  supply  by,  26,020-3. 

Xetropelu  Qam  Aot  1860,  2401 ;  4764-6. 

Xetropolis  Loeal  lUiiagement  Act  1865, 10.566. 

Metropolis  Wator  A«t  186B,  613 ;  9861-8 ;  11.206-8 ; 
11,976 ;  11,991  i  12,279-80 ;  13,695-6  ;  21,241 ;  21,461 ; 
27,726. 

Metropolis  Wator  Act  1871  1365  ;  3704 ;  4620-6 ; 
6142-3;  5166-72  ;  7491;  7493  ;  8819;  8359-72; 
8877-80;  9045-68;  10,981;  11.693;  11.696-7; 
n.931-8;  11.988-91;  12,144-60;  12.249;  12,279-81; 
12.61»-20;  13,484-6;  13,695-6;  14.067-71;  14,110; 
14,128-33;  14,140-5>;  14,166-9;  21,461;  24^109-10; 
25,364-6  ;  27.929-31;  30,215-238. 

Metropolis  Water  Act  1807,  686-92;  728;  1819: 
5491-7;  6095  ;  8736- 49  ;  9018-30 ;  11.111-27 ;  11,201- 
6;  11,669-65;  11,678;  11,854^9;  11,936-41  ;  11,966- 
72;  11,989;  11,993-2,003;  12,141-54;  12,189-90; 
12,281-6;  12,389-96;  12.850;  12,906-6;  12.980; 
13,174;  13,260-2;  13,472-4;  13,497;  18.507;  13,604; 
21,241 ;  21 .461 ;  22.508 ;  22,616-7 ;  27,353-75 ; 
27,696-7 ;  27,606. 

MetropoUs  Water  BiU  1861,  386-408,  6241-2 ; 

29.716-35. 
Control,  regulations  a&  po,  600-2. 
Rates,  proposal  as  to,  6538-5. 

MetropoUs  Water  Bill  1871,  regulations  as  to  con- 
trol proposed,  616-24. 

Metropolis  Water  Bill  1897,  procedure,  cost  of, 
1639. 

Metropolis  Water  (Meter)  BiU  1884,  3903 ;  450) 
-13;  4565-7  ;  6649-84  ;  7663-80;  22,684-6. 

MetvopoUs  Water  Snvply  BUI  1878,  Oity  Cor- 
poration, petition  of  agamst,  7680-3. 

Metropolis  Water  Snpplj  BiU  1891,  4657 1  8966- 

89;  9018-30;  11,471-4. 
Kensington  Yestry,  action  of  as  to,  1111-27. 
Scope  of,  6097-lOJ. 

M^tr^lui  Waterworks  Pnrohage  BiU  1880, 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  precepts  for  rates. 
10,969. 

Metn^rolitan  Board  of  Works : 

Action  against  New  River  Company,  87^0. 
Powers  as  to  water  supply  limited,  86. 
Bates  for  supply  to,  increase  iu,  2694-603. 
Sinking  fund,  action  as  to : 

In  1881,  41. 

In  1886.  60. 

MetropoUtaa  Comnum  Teev  Fnnd,  contribution  of 
City  to,  6776. 
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XtttropoUtan  Oonnties  Water  Board  BiU  1896, 

66!^ 
Bisttiots  affected  br,  5264. 
Objections  to,  6377^5. 

Opposition  to.  6113;  6160-1:  11.915^  i  13,914-7. 
Representation  prorided  nnder.  5377-82, 

Xetro^Iitau  Polica : 

Position  aiialogons  to  that  of  water  cmnpanies, 

10.606;  11.SI5-21. 
Bating  fin-,  10,952-6u. 

Xetropolitan  Water  Oompauies  t 

Amalgamation.   See  that  title- 
Bills  of  1897.  5070-2. 

BillB  sinoe  1880,  prooednro  on  indioatiTo  of  pur- 
chase, 37. 

Borrowing  powers,  comparison  with  London  County 
Oounoi],  2673-9  ;  2680-91;  6004-23;  13,703; 
13,826;  13,832;  13,964-7;  20,313;  26,293-4; 
27,044-58. 

Central  Committee  of,  suggested,  16,640-55; 
15,679-84. 

Cisterns,  ri^ts  in  respect  of,  8799  ;  8835 ;  8902-5 ; 
11.68^-9K^ 

Commission,  Lord  Balfonr'B  and  Committee  of 
Sir  J.  Pease,  evidence  befbre  as  to  supply,  1243, 
1%006-10  ;   18,527-^  ;   19,002-5  ;  l§.051-64 ; 
19,002-260. 
Consumers  f 

Interests  of.  regard  for,  20,369-73  ;  20,531-3. 
Beqnisitions  by  oompanies,  11,684-702. 
Dissolution  of,  2566. 

Grievances    against,   6167-78  ;    6187-8;  6309; 

6433-5. 
Incom*>.    See  that  title. 

Independent    companiet»,   position    as  regards 

monopoly  of  Bupply,  10,507-22. 
Informaticm,  supply  of,  to  London  County  Ooonoil 

b^,  8154-64;  8176. 
Maintenance.    Bee  that  title. 
Kanagement.   8e«  that  title. 

Obligations   under    Statute,     5613-8;  5896-7; 

30,210a;  80,212. 
Outfude  areas,  position  with  regard  to,  5487-8; 

5491-7. 

Powers  granted  to  1891-1897. 1268-74;  1559-72. 
Pressare  onapartArom  purchase  or  oraitrol,  6202-3; 
6486-47. 

Properties  supplied  by  in  London  and  Extra 

Itfindon,  number,  and  rateable  valae,  4015-6. 
Public  opinion,  effect  of  on,  9869. 
Bates.    8m  that  title. 
Sale  of  water,  question  as  to,  15,487-93. 
Sinking  fund.   See  that  title. 
Smith.  Mr.  E.  J.,  scheme  of.   See  that  title. 
Sources  of  supply.   See  under  Supply. 
Supply.   See  that  title. 

Thames  Oonierranoy,  payment  to  by  companies, 
19,58^-599;  19,659-^;  23,52a-4;  23,526-37; 
23,685;  ^3,590. 

{See  dleo  HUw  of  Compomes.) 

Microbes: 

Boiling  of  water,  destruction  by,  21,835. 
Counting,  method  adopted,  28,790-7. 
Bpidemioof  in  1896.  25.317-9  ;  25,552  ;  25,620-1. 
Fxwokland,  Sir  £.,  report  of  on,  1806-7, 
21,851-^. 

Sxeter  system  fbr  destraotion  of,  91,836. 
Filtration,  destraotion  of  by,  21,566-61 ;  21,671-2. 
Efi^t  01*  on  filturs,  21,557. 
2f umber  of  microbes  in  filtered  water,  21,473- 
541;    21,562  ;   21,568;  21,646;'  21.662-6; 
21,712-38;  21,848^2;  21,912-5;  28,775-97; 
29,161-7. 

Flood  water,  number  of  in,  18,083-102 ;  ai,97!>- 
97a:  22,187  ;  22,235-49;  28,798-812;  28,874. 
Filtered  water  after  flood,  21,497-542  ;  21,568- 
71;  21,646  ;  21,652-6  ;  21.712;  21.912-6; 
21,979-97  ;  22.236-49. 
.  Unfiltered  water  after  flood,  31,553-71 ; 
21,646-50  ;  21,710-2;  21.720-7  ;  21,933; 
21,994. 

Harmless  character  of,  21,657-9. 

Higher  organisms,  destruction  by,  28,808. 

Kent  Water,  microbes  in,  26,515. 

Light,  effect  of  on,  21,538-41  i  21.562-4  ;  22,235-16. 

Mains,  increase  of  in,  26,506^14. 

New  Bivor  water,  microbes  in,  26.515. 

Organic  porifloation  ^fl^eted  by.  21,946-9. 

i  98598. 


XierobM— eont. 
Paris: 

Hains,  pressore   of    microbes  in,  9171-2 ; 
9180-3. 

Biver  and  spring  water,  comparison,  9179-81. 
Pathogenic  Hicrobes : 

Sestmotion  of  by  harmless  species,  22,185; 
28.921-7. 

Thames   water,   freedom   from ,   21,917-49  i 
28335-43  ;  28,921-7. 
Beservoirs,  deatmction  in.  21,611;  21,633-41; 

28.809  ;  28.812;  28,872-4^ 
Samples : 

Frosty  or  hot  weather,    frequent  analysis 

desirable,  28.863-5. 
Hethod  of  taking,  28,856-64. 
Sewage  farms,  destruction  in,  22,180-7. 
Spring  water,  increase  of  microbes  in  during 

filtration,  28,807. 
Standard  of  purity.  21,491-5;  21,510;  28,818-9. 
Legislation  as  to.  28,830-4  ;  29.166-60: 
Limit    exceeded    during    certain  seasons, 
28,820-30. 
Thames  water : 

Harmful  species  never  discovered  in,  21,917- 

49;  23.835-43  ;  28,921-7. 
Proportion  of  in,  21,473-541 ;  21,562  ;  21,568 
21,646 ;  21,662-6 ;  28,775-W. 
Thirlmere  water,  iucrease  of  in  nuuna,  21,636^ ; 
21,701-4. 

TTnfiltervd  wacer.  microbes  in,  31,603  :  21,542^71 ; 

21,646-50;  21.710-2;  21,720-7  ;  21,848. 
Welsh  water,  microbes  in,  21,902-12. 

MiddlMlMnronglL  and  Stockton,   See  Stockton  and 
Middlesborough. 

Kiddleaez,  county  of : 

Arbitration,  representation  of  county  in  event  of. 
10,721-66. 

Central  Middlesex  Company,  supply  of,  10,501 ; 
10,924-6. 

Clerkenwell  detached,  transfer  of,  11,339-18. 

Colne  Valley  Water  Company,  supply  of,  10,501. 

Companies  and  authorities  supplying  in,  10,478-84 ; 
10,497;  10.505;  11,457-61. 

Oompetitimi  non-existont,  10,506-22. 

Conferences  betWMn  Oouaty  Ooonoil  and  repre- 
sentatives of  district  council  1895  and  1808, 
10,490-1. 

County  Bate,  10,464-72. 

Purchase,  effect  of  on,  10.650-81;  11,451. 

Elections  of  County  Counoil.  effect  of  water 
question  on,  10.494-5. 

Metropolitan  water  companies,  snppfy  by.  10,480 ; 
10.497. 

Kori'politioal  character  of  Ooani?  Cooncil,  10,456- 
60. 

Overlapping  districts  in,  11,299-300. 
Parliamentary  Committee    of   County  Council, 
reoommead^tions  as  to  water  supply,  10,522 ; 
11.504-14. 
Police  administration  in,  10,462-9- 
Popnlation.  10.463 ;  10,476;  10,503;  11,467. 
Increase  of.  1036O-4;  11,438-10. 
Within  and  without  Water  London,  13.939-10. 
Parohaae: 

Lmdon  Oounty  Ooondl,  purchase  by  : 

Annexation    policy   alleged,  10,737-44; 
11.329-48. 

Arrangement  with  companies  proposed  in 

event  of,  11.549-57;  11,587-93. 
Arrangement  with  London  County  Council 

proposed,  1435;  1447. 
Conference    between    London  County 

Council  and  outside  authorities,  11,518- 

20. 

Bates,  effect  on,  11,611-8. 
Supply : 

Claim  of  county  as  to,  effect  of  on, 

11.563-83;  11,803-8. 
Method  of  in  event  of,  ll,S32-4; 
11,349;  11,808-9. 
Views  as  to.  10,496-7;  11,469;  11,47S-97| 
11.503;  11,615-22. 
Bate,  special,   levy  by  purdiaEing  body, 

objections  to,  10,650-84;  11,451. 
Tottenham,  views  as  to,  11,254-6;  11,444 
11.447. 

Urban  distriot  ooouoils,  views  of,  10,490-1; 
11,251-4;  11,444-7. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSIOir  ON  VATEB  SUPPLY : 


KiddlnNoe,  Ooant7  ot-~eonl. 
FurchsBe— «(mf. 

Tiewa  as  to  generally,  648-51 ;  4772 ;  10,496-7 ; 
10,559-67;  10,618-24;  10,719-21;  10,803-4; 
10,812-8;  11,245-8;  11,267-69;  11.332-56; 
11.450;  11,468;  11,603;  11,622-7;  11,694-5. 
Water  Board,  fOTmatioa  of,  viffirs  as  to, 

10.568-600 ;  10,935-59 ;  11,450 ;  11,694-6. 
"Willeaden    district   council,   views    as  to, 
11,245-8;  11M4-7. 
Bate,  oounty,  10,464-72;  10,660-84;  11,461. 
Rateable  value,  10.472 ;  10.*76i  10.989-40  j  10,972-3. 
Increase  in,  Income  to  companies  lesnltinff 
from,  11,244-5. 
Bates  charged : 

Equalisation  of,  diffioulties  of,  21,293 :  23,111  ; 
23,112(1. 

Increase  of  tmder  corporate  manairement, 
10,6SSU.719. 

FroTincial   corporations,   compariaon  with, 

10,687-711;  11,428-37. 
Porchase  in  relation  to,  10,650-84;  11,451; 

11,611-8. 

Satisfautonr  character  of,  10.885-8;  10,921-3. 

Staines  Si^eme,  effect  (m,  10,884-8. 

Views  as  to.  11,479 ;  11,810-9. 
Bickmansworth   and    Uxbri^    Yalley  Water 

Company,  supply  to,  10.501. 
Sererance : 

Diffioaltiea  of,  10,143-7;  10,150-61;  10,30&-10; 
26J44-74. 

Sast  London  Company,  intake  of,  available 

for  supply  to  county,  17,411-a. 
Fenwick,  Mr,,  views  aa  to,  ll,35'4-6. 
Method  of,  1436-7 ;  9993  ;  10,150-61  ;  10,30&- 
.  10;  10,835-4®;  17,383^. 
South- West  Sabnrbaii  Water  Oompauy,  supply  of, 

10,501, 
Supply : 

Area  of,  extension  of,  10,478. 

Area  not  supplied,  11,548. 

Brent  River,  supply  not  taken  from,  10,926-8. 

Complainta'as  to,  10,479. 

Future  requirements  of  ,  10,891-908. 

Methods  of  proposed,  in  event  of  purchase, 

11,332-4;  11.349;  11,808-9. 
Penalties  for  inadequate  supply,  10.981-3. 
Quantity  of,  10,887, 
SonroeB  of,  1423-32. 

Chum  of  eounty  to,  11,478;  11,801-8; 
11,563-83;  11,^3-8;  11,866^75. 
^HiameB,  supply  from : 

Ohum  <rf  county  with  regard  to,  10,526-49: 
11,307-13;  11,498-602;  11,657-80;  11,599^ 
610, 

Depletion  of  river,  10,863-76:  14,499. 
Quality  of,  10,876-83. 

Water  authority,  constitatitm  as,  views  of  County 

CounoU  as  to,  11 ,450  j  11.6»4-5. 
Wells: 

Bamet  Company,  failure  of  attempt  to  sink, 
11,641. 

New  Biver  Company's,  11,461-6 ;  11,506-9. 
Sinking : 

Views  of  county  as  to,  10,622-6:  10,649- 
55  ;  11,307-13  ;  11,604^14 ;  11.788  i 
11,796;  11,797.  '  * 

Waiter  companies,  position  contrasted  with 
that  of  private  persons,  11,838-4^ 
Supply  from,  avaOable,  11,530-43. 
Thames,  effect  on,  of  pumping  from,  14,499. 

XiddUton,  lb.  B.  E.  1 

Hertfordshire,  wells  and  streams,  depletion  of. 

Beport  of  on,  13,464-7 ;  18,65&-7a. 
Hertfordshire,  wells  in.  levels  not  aflboted  by 

pumping,  list  of.  24,390a. 

Wmrani  Bivw,  depletion  of,  30,012. 

Xinaral  Wat«  Kanu&otimn,  abstraction  and 
sale  of  water  by,  18,559-61. 

Kitoham,  Lambeth  Company,  supply  to,  12.197-8  j 
12,202;  13,246-90.  ff  J'  ^.i«-oj 

Pailuro  of,  12,202-16  ;  27,200-4. 
Pnrchaso,  views  aa  to,  12,301-6  ;  12,310;  12,322. 
Thames  water,  supply  of,  12,231-6. 


Pumping  rights  of  companies  at,  17,980-8015. 
Chelsea  Company  : 

Intake  at,  27.504-10.  ■ 

Beservoirs  at.  27,606-11;  27^4-fi;  27,790: 
29,033-7;  29,094;  S9,m 
Intake  at,  purchase  by  Surrey  County  Connoil 

proposed,  17,332-49. 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  OtHiiptaiy,  msern^  at. 
25,052-64. 

ICoiMy  Market,  eee  Stock  Exchange. 

BEore,  Mr.,  flow  of  Thames  over  Teddington  Weir, 
evidence  as  to,  before  Bidfour  Commission  and  C<nn- 
mittee  of  Sir  J.  Pease,  19,816-38;  19,975;  20,268; 

20)260. ' 

Mount  Street,  Orosveoor  Square,  rentals,  increase 

in,  26,461-4. 

Municipal  Mana|f eueut : 

Accounts,  analysis  of.  36i30-8v 

Board  of  directors,  management  by,  compaiison 

with,  24,19&.208. 
Cost  of,  19,796-314  ;  24.162-8. 
I^onr,  employment  of,     eleoted  bodies,  10,941- 

London,  position  not  analogooB,  3265-63;  6289-d2; 

25,691—2;  26,789, 
Profits,  application  of.  21,394-410. 

Scotland,  system  in,  21.897-8.' 
Purchase    of   water   undartakinite.  59:  1450a- 
5025-6;  6990-2. 
.  Annnities.  paymfflit  by,  28,216-22. 
Mortgage  debenturea,  method  of  dealing  with, 
28,233-4. 

Bates: 

Oolleotion  of,  24,172-97  ;  28,627-60. 
■  Oomparison  of,  with — 

Companies  formerly  supplying,  2l,0?6. 
Metropolitan  water  companies.  6750-2: 
21.^3-71;  21,076o;  21,W7-8;  21.096-7; 
•BU03-6;    -21,296^6;  21,89*^16 
26,988;  28,697-611;  28,623-6. 

"^fekri^fa.""'  '"'"^^ 

"^^07^7^               *****  21f061-n5; 
Increase  in,  10,689-719;  20,938^ 
Meter,  supply  by,  4284-99. 

^90^^21*^6''  *  ' 

^^yJ^ff^'  *»*  purehase  on, 

ratesfor,  21,866-70i  28,610-1 ; 

Ratee-in-aid  of,  20,963-75. 

Reduction  of,  20,932-3;  20,988-1022. 
Supply: 

Qnality  of,  20,389-94. 

Bate  per  head  per  diem,  comparison  with 

Metropolitan  companies,  21,163 ;  21 ,236-9. 
Statistios  as  to,  3638. 
TTnited  States,  result  of  in,  20,331-40  ;  20.347-61 

21234'       ^^"^^  21.194^; 
Wages  of  employees,  24,309-19. 
(5se  alio  Birmingham,  McMokeater, 


tf  aeh  MflUi,  pereoiatlon  unit  at,  30,125-9 ;  30,137. 
Vew  Biver  Company ; 
Acts  of  Parliament : 

New  Biver  Company's  Act  of  1662.  3633- 
8694  ;  8697 ;  876l ;  8760 ;  13,489-M  13,689 
.  ^8  ,    22.274r«8;    22,313-4;  22^1^ 
22,341-9.  •  . 

New  Biver  Company's  i^ot  of  1866,  2969. 
Am^punation: 

Bm  of  1815,  for  amalgamation  with  West 

Middlesex  Company,  126-7, 
Views  as  to,  22,684-5 ;  25.780^. 
Amwell  Hill  and  Amwell  Uiush,  springs  and 
streams  at :  r  —o 

^^JS1SS^oS^'3^»  li636-«(  14,666-61; 

18,677-689  1  22,613-5. 
Original  source  of  Buppdy,  flS^,SHt 
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Vew  Bi-T«r  Company— eon  f. 

Beardmore,  Mr.,  evidence  of  l>efbre  Biolun(nid 
Gomniission,  22,897-900 ;  22,969-70. 

BillB: 

Amalgamation  with  West  Middlesex  CompanT, 

BUI  of  1815  for,  126-7. 
Hones  of  Oommons,  iQatooctioQa  apon,  10,985. 
Binkinff  of  veils,  Bill  for.  10,583  (  10,649-55; 

11,312-3;  13,579-«9. 

Capital: 

Act  of  1852.  capital  tmder,  S624^:  22,280: 

22,329-32. 
AmajBiB  of,  3791-811. 

Arbitration  case  as  to  capita  and  renmie, 

14,100-7. 

Debentures,  rate  of  interest,  22,445-53. 
Distribution  of,  Betnm  as  to,  22,662. 
Expenditure : 

Balance  sheet  1897,  22,620-2. 

Fntnre,  estimate  of,  22,831-9 ; -22,850-3. 

Par  million  gallons,  avera^  dailj  Bnpply, 

Prior  to  1852,  22,620-2  ;  22,701-4. 
Lands,  Talne  of,  included  in  Aot  of  1852, 

2S,281-& 
Obsolete,  fiS.541-2. 

Per  million  gallons,  average  dailj  supply, 
8619. 

Bevision  of  proposed,  22,476-7 ;  32,499. 
Shares: 

AdTentnren*  and  Sing's,  22,270 : 

Clog  on  King's  shar^  32,624-9; 
22,632-5  1  22,271-8. 
Dividend,  aednotion  from,  22,671 
-4. 

Dividands  on.  22,296;  22.635;  32,678. 
Number  of,  22,292. 
Prioee  realised,  22,6^7. 
Privileges  attaohed  to,  22,675-8. 
BeiJ  estate,  Bhares  considered  as, 
22,270  ;  22,289. 
Application  in  1896  to  create  1^  million 
ordinu'y  shares  not  snfaject  to  auction 
filausea,  2332-3.  . 
Kew  shares  created  in  1866,  23,290-6; 
22  673 

Market  price  of,  22,661-2. 
Yield  of,  2568. 
'    Stock  token  ap  by  shareholders  at  par,  between 
1872  and  1897,  2960-81. 

Ohadwell  Spring : 

Dam,  erection  of,  29,826-42. 

Gauge,  fixing  of,  at.  16,845-66;  16,884-900; 

16,906-16 ;  16.919-24 ;  22,690-9. 
Blow  of,  reduction  of,  29,74a-66;  29,779-85; 
29.822-32  ;  29,846-9. 
.  Bainfall,    relation    of    to,  1875-1898: 
29,763-8  ;  29,8l&-25;  29.843-7. 
Wells,  pumping  of,  causing,  29,778-84. 
Level  of,  normal.  29,Si7-9. 
Pumping  from  into  New  Biver.  29,831-2; 
.     29,850-2;  29,874^ 
Source  of  oompanT's  original  snpplj,  22,671. 
Wells  in  neigliBourhood  of,  depletion  of,  29,8^ 
926. 

Gbalk,  outcrop  of  in  Hertfordshire,  23,893-7. 
Charter  of  Company,  22,267-9. 
Cheshnnt,  refusal  to  supply,  13,463-81. 

Act  of  Parliament,  obligation  under,  13,488- 
607. 

Bates  demanded,  13,486-8 ;  13,600-1. 
Glerkenwell  Estate : 

Ammts  of,  .22,282-6;  22,636-4a 
Aimnal  valne  of,  32,643-4. 
Ci^tal  of,  3796-811. 
lieases,  outstanding  term  of,  22,641-2. 
Bent-charee,  22,623-4;  22.636-40. 
Shares,  sale  of,  element  in  price.  22,286-8. 
Smith,  Mr.,  agreement  with  as  to,  22,414-6. 
Yalde  jnoluded  in  ordinary  cmUal  of  Com- 
pany, 3828-31. 

Comunssions: 

Balfour's.  Lord,  13.464-70;  18,527-46:  19,062- 
4jl9,156-7;  19,767-71;  22,768-71;  22,790; 
23,924-5. 

Biohmond's,  Duke  of,  22,897-900  ;  22,969-73. 
Beardmore,    Mr., ,  evidenoe  of  before. 
83,897-900  ;  82,969^70. 


Vew  Biver  Company— «m«. 
Committees : 

Haroourt's,  Sir  W.,  proceedings  before,  22,385- 
92. 

Peaso's.  Sir  J.,  report  of,  22,460-3. 
Plunket's,  Mr.,  prooeedings  before,  33,894-406. 

Competition  .- 

Agreement  with  East  London  Company,  1816* 
SJ2,563-5  J  22,716-21. 

Arrangements   as    to,    1817-8,  22,7^3-80: 
27,499-602. 

Oommittee  of  1821,  report  of  on,  28,029. 

Minate  of  Obelsea  Company  as  to,  28,039-40. 

Bevenue  and  dividends,  effect  on  from  1810  to 
1820,3366-77. 

St.  Marylrixme,  competition  in,  27E^-328. 
Control :  .,  . 

Existing    powers    of.   32.456-9;  32,475-6; 
22,539;  ffl.644t  -  ,  

Inspection  of  works,  22,478-80  ;  22,490-8. 

Local  Government  Boiu>d,  supply  of  informa- 
tion to,  22,484-9. 

Pumping,  control  over,  23,015-28  j  30,014^. 
Information  as  to  eflbct  on  wells,  23,676- 
609. 

Bates,  control  over,  ^2,499-509  ;  22,540. 
Cooke  and  Sons  o.  New  Biver  Company,  oase  of. 

13,589-92. 
Directors,  fees  of,  22.510-6 ;  22,679-83. 
District,  area  of,  22.753-4. 

Parliamentary  and  overlapping  areas,  941-6. 

Dividends : 

Back.  2372-82  ;  2391-4  ;  28,56&-70;  22,749-62. 
Distribution  between  original  and  new  shares, 

22.671-4. 
King's  shares,  22,635;  22,673. 
Payment  of,  first,  22,296-6. 
Unlimited.  222;  5785  ;  21,344  ;  32,765. 
Bast  London  Company : 

Mains,  oonne^on,  1617. 

Supply  of.  within  New  Biver  Company's  dis- 
trict. 8864-8 :  16,377-9;  22,56^7. 
Agreement   of  1816,  as  to,  22.563-7; 
22,716-31. 

■  Document  referring  to,  22,721. 
Area  of,  22,669-62. 

Barliament.    action  of  in  1862.  as  to, 

22,566-7. 

Supply  to  during  drought  of  1898, 15,046-47; 
15.053;  15,217-!fl;  15,368-0;  15,961-2; 
16,158-63. 
Charges  for,  15,371 ;  16,376. 
Enfield,  well  at,  22,941^7. 
Financial  retnni,  22,619. 
Frost,  effect  of,  on  consumption,  22,864-5. 
Gardens,  supply  to,  29,32^^-37. 
Hertford,  county  of,  chalk  outcry  of  in,  22,893-7. 
High  service,  definition  of,  21,063. 
History  of  Oompany.  22,265-73. 
Income,  22,327-8. 

Per  1,000  galls,  total  annual  supply,  3616. 
Islington,  parish  of  St.  Kary,  snppLy  to.  iSae  that 
title. 

Lea: 

Abstraction from.23,113-24;  23,144;  23.893-7; 

29,429;  29,744;  29,926-35. 
Plow  of: 

Pumpiog,  efiiect  of  on,  Bichmond  Com- 
mission, evidence  before,  and  report  as 
to,  22,897-900  ;  22,969-72. 

BainfUl,  effect  of  on,  32373-6 ;  23,010-^ ; 
80,030-8. 

Thames,  effect  on  compared  with, 
30.039-60. 
Intakes  on,  1019-21. 

Payment  to  Lea  Conservancy  Board  by  Com- 
pany, 29,382-99  ;  29,410;  29,686-6. 
Source  of,  drying  np  of,  80,006-13. 
Supply  from : 

Adequacy  of,  22.926-8. 

Cost  of  compared   with   supply  from 

Thames,  22,432-7. 
Date  of  commencement,  22,672-^ ;  32,612. 
In  1897,  9209  ;  9219. 
Local  authorities  in*  district  of  Company,  22,917-8. 

Mains: 

Connexion  of.  As  Diteroommnnioation. 
pepth  of,  22,929-34. 
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BOTAL  COHHI^ON  ON  ,WATEft  SUPPLY ! 


Mftnagamemt: 

Auditor,  Tievs  of  as  to,  14,204-6. 
Cost  of  per  million  g&lloiu,  2406 ;  20S8-59. 
Direetons'  fees,  fl2,fil(M ;  32,679-83. 
GoTeniment   Department,    managemenf.  by, 

views  OB  to,  22,406-7 ;  22,535-8. 
Porehase,  effect  of  on  cost  of,  22,323-5 

22.333  ;  22,430-1. 
Bonthwark  and  Yftnzhall  Companr,  oompArison 

with,  14,204-5. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  comparison  with, 

14,187-90. 

Uetropolitaa  Board  of  Works,  action  against  Com- 

Artificial  water  made  from  Kew  Biver  water, 

number  of  in,  26,515. 
Destniction  of  in  reBerroird,  21,611. 
Uiddlesex,  ooantr  of,  sapply  to,  10,497;  10,506; 

11,457;  17.383-409. 
Mimram  tad  Beane,  depletion  of,  in  1698,  30,012. 
Money  powers  granted  to  1891-1897. 1272. 
Oxidisation  of  organio  matter.  21,876 ;  21,882-3. 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  expenditure  on,  22,453 

-5;  22,686-700. 
Population  supplied.  Betom  as  to,  22,660. 
Pumping  stations,  position  of,  17,181-2. 
PuTCnase : 

Arbitration  under  Lands  Clanses  Act,  views  as 

to,  22,366-76. 

Authority  purchasing,  immaterial  to  Com- 
pany, 22,549-52. 

Basis  of,  22,411. 

Bills  for: 

OroBB,  Lord,  Bill  introdnoed  by,  22,882- 
93. 

Session  1895,  5512-24. 
Capital  outlay,  effect  of  on,  22,460-71 ;  22,554-5. 
Oommitteea : 

Harcourt's,   Sir  W.,  proceedings  as  to, 
22,385-92. 

Plnnfeet's,    Mr.,    proceedings    as  to, 

22,394-406. 
Debenture  stock,  effect  of  (m.  22,468-75. 
London  City  Corporation,  negotiations  for 

pnrohase  of.  6799-805  ;  7494-508. 
Prospective  valae,  allowance  for,  22,412-3; 
-     22,421-9  ;  22.663. 
Beserre  statutory  powers,  consideration  of, 
22,738-40. 

Smith,  Mr.,  agreement  with  Company,  22,377- 
83;  22,393  ;  22,414-.«i  22,545-8;  22,867-4; 
22,749-52. 
Views  as  to.  22,323  ;  22.333 ;  22,406. 
Batmble  value  of  district : 

Increase  in.  4070-1 ;  22.742-S. 
Betnm  as  to,  22,660. 
Bates  charmd : 

Act  of  Parliament  fixing,  22,274--8i  22,313-4; 

22,321-2  :  22,341-9. 
Basis  of  22.276-8. 

Comparison  with  other  companies,  14,204-5 ; 
21,089-96. 
East  London  Company,  15,379^. 
Control  over,  22,499-509  ;  22.540. 
Islington,  parish  of  St.  Mary,  rates  for  sopplr 

to,  8692-780. 
Non-domestic  purposes,  8696-780. 
Garden  supplies,  29,332-7. 
Street  watering,  25,972-8. 
Preferential  Bates  outside  Ci^  of  London, 
22,705-12. 

Freferenti^  Bates  within  City  of  London,  3896 ; 

3909-13;  4454-70;  4627-40;  6731-67; 

6797-8;  7644-7;  8013-6  ;  21.087;  22,316 

-20  ;  22,384-66  ;  22.481-3 ;  22.667-70. 
Income,  loss  to.  resulting  from,  22,74^-8. 
Metropolis  Water  (Meter)  Bill  1884,  pro- 

oeedings  in  connexion  with,  22,684-i. 
Opposition  to  exaction  of  full  chante 

^,734-41. 

Be-bnilding,  rate  altered  in  oases  of. 
22,744-5. 

Bevision  of,  in  1852.  22.274-8 ;  22,313-22. 
Scale  of,  11,079 ;  11,088-92  ;  11,727-9 ;  11,752 ; 

17.049  ;  22,279. 
Shoreditch,  supply  to,  8841-52 ;  8874-7. 
System  of,  earliest'.  7477. 
Trade  supplies,  3602  ;  22.713-5;  29,257-61; 

29,314-i!'. 


Vew  BlTSr  Ownpawy— eo»f. 
Bates  and  taxes  paid  by  Oomt 
Besenroirs,  position  of,  17,\?^ 
Betnms:' 
Capital: 

Distribnfci«n  of,  22,662. 
Future  expenditure,  estimate  of,  22,831. 
Deed  of  November  9.  1815,  between  East 
London  Company  and  New  Biver  Oompany» 
substance  of,  22,721. 
Financial  Beturn,  22,619. 
Population,  22,660. 
Bateable  value,  22,660. 

Supply,   22,660  ;    22,919;  29,278;  29,288: 
29.801;  29,304  ;  29,318. 
Meter    system,   rednotion  by,  29,246: 
29,267  ;  29,338. 
Works.  22,919. 
Biver  head,  land  at,  22.646-8. 
Seveittiloe,  views  as  to,  22,902-15  ;  26,167-8. 
Shoreditch,  parish  of  St.  Leonard : 

Oistems.  vse  of  in,  8799  ;  8835;  8920-^. 
Gcmstant  supply.  8786. 

East  London  Compuiy,  area  of  snpplr  in. 

transfer  proposedTliSl*  ^ 
Bates  in.  8841-52.  ^ 

Street  watering,   maeistaial  decision. 
8874-7. 
Supply  to,  8784. 
Sinking  fund,  views  as  to,  22,442-4. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  agreement  with,  22,377-83: 

22,893  ;  23,414-6;  22,545-8  ;  22.567-9. 
Staines  Scheme : 

Conduit,  cost  of,  17.476-509 ;  17,668 ;  17,675-9 ; 

22,304-12  ;  22,432-42;  22,832-3. 
Expenditure  on,   estimate    of,  22,8^-40: 
a,850-l. 

Beasona  for  participation  in,  19,158-62. 
Works  available  for  supply  to  Middlesex  in 
event  of  severance,  17,w8-409. 
Supply : 

Area  of,  22,753-4. 

Parliamentai7  and  overiapping  areas. 

Bulk,  supply  in,  difliculties  of,  17,174-85. 
GommisBion,  Lord  Balfour's,  evidmce  as  to 

before.  18.527-46  ;  19,06^;  19,156-7. 
Complaints  as  to,  2^299-302. 
Cutting  oS  supply,  powers  of,  22,508  ;  2^516 : 

23.112a. 

DaQy  increase  per  year,  16,871-83. 

Failure  of,  22,305;  22,864. 

Future  requirements,  estimates  of,  1524-45: 

22,825-30  ;  22.840-d;  22,958-69. 
Houses  supplied  in  1804, 1809,  181^  and  1819. 

278. 

Increase  of.  daily  per  year,  16.871-83. 
Maximum  and  average  1895-1915,  estimated. 
1502-12. 

Maximtun,  excess  over  average,  22,815-24^ 
Meter,  snpj^y  hy : 

Cooke  and  Sons.  «.  New  Biver  Company 

case  of,  13,689-92. 
(Sm  also  under  auh  •heading  Wnsic.) 
Nnmber  of  supplies,  22,297  ;  22,660. 
Population  supplied,  return  as  to,  22,660. 
Quality  and  quantity  of,  8690^1;  8695-6: 

8727;  22,303. 
Bate  per  head : 

Average,  22,920-1. 
Increase  in,  19,005-13;  21,249. 
Betums  as  to,  22,660 ;  22.919 ;  29,245,-  29,267 ; 
29,278  ;   29,288  ;  29,301;  29,304  :  29.318: 
29  338.  •      -  » 

Soui^s  of,  1424-32;  22.571. 
Tottenham,  well  at.  22,943-57. 
Underground  water ; 

B^ht  to.  2127-a 

Theor^as  to,  22,974-3009  ;  23.044.85  ;  29,968- 

Tor  Biver,  flow  of  in  1898,  80,002-4. 
Waste,  prevention  of: 

Consumption  and  waste,  distinction  between. 

29,262-6. 

Fittings,  testing  and  staminug  of.  29.229-43 ; 

29,262. 

Hotels,  consumption  in,  29.346-7. 

Meter  system,  29,225  ;  29,243-4  ;  29.365-7. 

Comparison  with  waste  in  other  com- 

Smw'  districts,  22,277  ;  29,338-47  : 
.353-45. 
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Waste,  preventioii  of — eont. 

Keter  ayabem—cont.  ™ 
FiMbary  Park,  use  m,  29,318-37. 
HooMS  of  231.  to  26i.  rateable  T»lue,  use 

ofin.29,27»-87. 
Honaea  of  3U.  to  461.  rateable  value,  use 

of  in,  29.288-303.  .  . 

Maintenance  and  management,  Baring  in 

by  use  of,  29,34&-53. 
Nnmber  of  houses   to  which  applxod, 

29,226-8. 

EetarnB  as  to  reduction  of  supply  by, 

29,246;  29,267;  29,338. 
Bhoreditoh,  use  in,  29,245-61. 
Tador  Street  dlBtriot,  use  in.  29.804-17. 

"Wells :  „      ,  .  ,1 

Depth,  relative,  of  chalk  and  tertiary  wolto, 

22,883-5, 

Haileybnry  College,  well  at,  depletion  of, 
13,i6^/;  13.480-1 ;  14,638-41 ;  18,731-41  j 
29.937-64.  „  ^  ^ 

Hertford  Union  Workhonae,  well  at,  depletion 
of,29.8S3-5;  29,865-925.  "  , 

Limekiln    Terrace    Well,     depletion  of. 

29.857-65  ;  29,8'72;  29.893.  _ 
London  County  Council,  position  of  with 

regard  to,  23,037. 
MiddleBex,  county  of,  wells  m.  11,461-6; 

11,506-9;  11,795-7.  ^ 
Pumping,   effect   of,   13,436-47;  13461-4; 
13.577-8;  18,647-685  ;  22.8-56;  22,878- 
82;  22,886  ;  24,391;  29.736. 
Gone  of  depression ; 

Diameter  of,  23,087-94. 
Limit  of,  22,886-92  ;  22,974-85. 
Water,  above  ixme,  effeot  on,  23,044- 
65. 

WeUa  in  chalk  beyond  cone,  effect  on, 
22,974-86.  ^ 
Informatioii  as  to,  snppW  of,  ^o7^ 
609  ;  23,857-72  ;  22,93Wl;  28,029^; 
29  936-43. 
Lea  River,  effect  on,  16,830-8. 
Table  as  to,  30,239. 
Eest-levels  of.  22,866-70  ;  22.877-82 

Slge  towanU  London.  18,901-33  ;  22,878- 

Sinking  of : 

Control  over,  23,015-28.   ^ 

Opposition    to,    10,549-55;     11.312-3  i 
13  579-89 

Powers  as  to,  5471-8;  11,795-7;  13.448- 
60;  22,605-12. 
Situation  of,  16,813-9. 

^"^liSble  snpply.  22,783-9 ;  22,95&-«9. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  and  Ccm- 

mittee  of  Sir  J.  Pease,  evidence  before 

and    reports    on,   1532-4;  1536-45; 

13,464-70  i     19,767-71 ;      22,768-71 ; 

22,790  ;  22,924-5.  ^ 
Future  reqnirementB.  19,767-71 ;  22,986-8 ; 

22.958^. 

In  1898,  16,808-12;  16.820;  16,839^4; 
16,867-8 ;  16.901-4 ;  16,917;  24,001-2. 
Maximum  per  day,  JK, 787-0. 
Hachinery:  , 

CasualtieB  to,  redaction  owmg  to, 
22,768. 

Improvements  in,  increase  in  supply 

due  to.  22,772-82. 
Source  of  supply,  16.826-7. 
Tottenham  and  Enfield,  wells  at.  rest-levels  of, 

22,943-57. 


irorth  Sheen : 

Company  supplying,  12.376;  12.386. 
Bates,  12,392-4. 
Biohmond  Corporation : 

Pablio  purposes,  supply  for  by,  12.431-2. 
Truisfer  desired  by.  in  event  o£  purchase, 
12.385-6;  12,498. 
Surrey  agreement  as  to,  12,494-7 ;  12,508- 
12. 

Norwich : 

Sewage,  separate  system  for  storm  water,  23,561. 
Snpply: 

Company  management,  21,021. 

Meter,  snpply  by.  7575. 

Bate  per  head,  reduction  of.  21.116-8. 

Norwood,  Supply  to,  12,128-9. 

NoUmghain: 

Profits  on  supply,  21.346. 
Bate  charged,  21,030. 

Sonthwark   and   Vaaxhall  Compony,  oom* 
parison  with,  24.686  ;  24.694. 


Welsh  Scheme,  undertaking  of  by  the  companies, 

22,4*18. 

Works,  return  as  to.  22,919. 
Sr«w  Tork,  water  snK>ly  used  as  power  for  pmnping. 

20,264-358. 

VewcasOa  Supply.  2189 

Waste  prevention  regulations  as  to,  ia,&Utf-i4. 

SIvwport  Suppl    rate  charged  for,  21,076. 
Hitrio  Add.  in  water,  effect  of,  21,612. 
VUritM  in  river  water,  effect  of,  22,108-9. 
iroaXIompetlti-Te  area  of  supply,  population  supplied 
in,  estimate  of.  8325*^. 


0. 

Obmlete  Capital.   Bee  under  Capital. 
Ottoialfl  i 

Banbury,  JCr.,  scheme  of,  employment  under, 
13,813-6. 

Uanagement  by  public  authority,  officials  under. 
26,^4-9. 

Purchase,  oompensation  in  event  of.  20,313. 

Old  Ford: 

Baok  streams,  meeting  at,  29,640. 
Lock  at: 

Pumping    operaUons,    23,917-51 ;  23,967; 
29,569;  29,693-606. 

Weir,  construction  of,  29,621-4  ;  29,634-6. 
Storm  overflow  from  sewer,  24,346-9. 
Well,  construction  of  at,  24,379-80. 

OLdluuB  i 

GomplaintB  as  to  snpplv,  31.487. 
profits  of  supply.  21,345. 
Porchase  of  water  undertakings,  69. 

Ontario,  Lake,  freedom  tram  microbes,  28309. 
Ordnaaioe  Satnm,  meaning  of.  14S0a^2L 

Organic  Katter: 

Oolour  of  water,  relation  to,  91.527-9. 
OxidiBation  of,  21,872-87;  21.889-96. 

Organic  Nitrogen,  presence  of  in  'water,  21,612-21. 

Orpington,  well  e-t,  depletion  oansed  by,  12,745-7; 

12,773-80;  19,245-6;  19,519-36. 

Ontaide  Areas.  Metropolitan : 

Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  views  of  as  to,  13,83^ 

42 ;  13.868-63. 
Bulk,  supply  in,  difficulties  of,  17,154-260. 
Difficulties  m  dealing  with.  6634-49. 
Metropolis   Water  Aot,  1897,    position  under, 

B49I-7. 

Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  position  with 

regard  to,  5487-8 ;  5491-7. 
Popnlation.  increase  1861-1891,  861-72. 
Porohaee  by  London  County  Oonnoil : 
Agreement  as  to,  506-51. 
Arrangement  with  companies  in  event  of  pro- 
■  posed.  11.549-67 ;  11.587-93. 
BiUs  of  1897,  action  as  to,  6062-5. 
Conference  as  to.  1891,  4770-1 ;  11,471-77. 
Effect  of  on,  35,791-3;  26,756-9. 
Expenditure  for  supply  to,  26,756-9  ;  25,791-3. 
Kegotiations  with  anthorities  in  1891  and  1894. 
4770-2. 

Policy  of  London  Counly  Oonnoil  towards, 

5444-6;  5460-4;  5619-46. 
Bates,  effect  on,  11,611-8. 

Method  of  rating  to  be  adopted,  11,816-8. 
Besolution  passed  in  oonjonction  witii  in  1891, 

4770-1. 
Severance.   See  that  title. 
Views  as  to  in  1894,  4772. 
Welsh  scheme  contribution  to  expenditure, 
25,756-9. 
Bates,  differentiaL  to.  4391-2. 
Supply,  claims  of  as  to,  5491-7i  18,462-70. 
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Ontnda  Areas,  ProTincial,  rates  charged  to,  21,076 1 

21,887-90  ;  21,896. 
Table  of,  5613. 

Oxford: 

Sewage,  pollntion  cansed  by,  22,157. 
Waste,  rednotion  of  in,  21,112  ;  21,120. 

QgidiwitiDn.  of  Oimnic  Katt«r  i 

TliameB  water,  21,872-^. 
Welsh  water.  21,88»-96. 


P. 

Paddinffton,  Bishop  of  London's  Estate*  rebate  of  rate 

on,  3505-7;  8896  ;  26,517-26. 

Park«s.  Dr.,  report  on  supply  of  Ohelsea  Company, 

27,674-9. 

Parks,  London,  supply  to,  1^7-85. 

Puis: 

Analysis,  system  of,  9203-5. 

Oontrol,  extent  of.  9199^05. 

Loans,  method  of  raising,  9157-70;  9201. 

Mains,  system  of.  9171^;  9180-S. 

Hicrobes : 

Mains,  microbes  in,  9171-2 ;  9180-3. 

Birer  and  spring  water,  oomparison  of  in, 
9179-81. 
PurcLaae  of  oompanv,  9075-95. 
Bates.  9087-99  ;  9102-19;  9193-8. 
Beceiptfi,  expenditure  in  excess  of,  9190-5 ;  92<^. 
Supply : 

Cost  of .  9189-90. 

Gauge-tape,  use  of,  9106-9 ;  9206-8. 
Meters,  use  of.  9105-7 ;  9120-5. 
Quantity  of,  9184^ ;  9208. 
Bate  per  head,  1695-8. 
Seine  water: 

Mixture  with  spring  water,  9171-4; 
9180-3. 

Municipal  porposes,  use  of  for,  91^-6. 
Pollution,  prOTention  of,  9127-36. 
Bates  for,  9099. 

Trade  purposes,  use  for,  9100-1. 
Spring  water,  use  of,   9126-31;  9187-63: 

9176-83. 

Municipal  purposeH,  use  of  for,  9182-6. 
Works  for,  9126 ;  9137-53. 

Farliamailt,  policy  of,  26 ;  63;  88 ;  191. 

ParliameiLtaey  ftocoodingSf  cost  of,  194 

Ohelsea  Company.  27.659-64;  27.666-73  :  27,721-2. 
Oommittee  of  Sir  J.  Pease,  report  on,  22,453. 
East  London  Company.  14.134-6;  24,464-82. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  26,468-76  ;  26,480. 

Incidenoe  of,  1558. 

New  Birer  Company,  22,453-5  ;  22,686-700. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  25,648-58  ;  25,783-7. 

Pease,  Sir  J.,  Committee  o£    8«»  under  Clommittees. 

Penton  Sook.  flow  of  Thames  at,  17.988-8016: 

23,597-9. 

Petarsluuii : 

Compuiy  supplying,  12,363 ;  12,376. 
Purchase : 

Agreement  of  Surrn^  Oouuty  Council  as  to 
^eot  of,  12,494-7 ;  12,508-12.  - 

Bichmond  Corporation,  -views  as  to,  12,386. 
Bates,  12,392-4. 
Supply : 

Public  purposes,  supply  for.  12.432. 
Sonthwark  and  Vanxiudl  Company's  Act,  1884. 
12,361-3. 

Petition,  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  1818.  320-8. 

Philadelphia : 

Supply,  quality  of,  20,389. 

Waste  in,  20,332-40;  20,847-53;  20,369. 

Picketts  Lock,  bye-passes  from  reach  to  reach,  con- 
atmction  suggested,  29.700-2. 

Pipes.   See  Mains. 

Plunstead  and  Septford,  supply  to,  29,014-21. 

Pliuiksf s,    Mr..    Oommittee.     jS^aa    under  Comp 
mittees. 


Poland,  Sir  H.,  Direotw  of  Lambeth  Oompany. 

27.716-50. 

Police: 

Metropolitau : 

Position  analogoas  to  that  of  Water  Com* 
panies.  10,606 ;  11,316-ai. 

Bating  for,  10,9^-6a. 
Middlesex,  administration  in,  10.462-9. 

Political  Character  of  Water  Qoestioii,  6217-8. 
Pollution  t 

Bivers  Pollution  Act,  29,432-6. 
Elvers  Pollution  Commission : 

Bryan,  Mr.  W.  B.,  evidence  before,  16,812-4. 

Beport  of  1866, 19,982. 

Beport  of  1874, 1788-8. 
Wells,  18,388-401 ;  21,940. 
8es  alBO  wtder  UUea  Lea,  Tbunes,  and  Sewage. 

Ponders  End  Lock,  Bast  London  Company,  intake 
at,  23,954-60.  *^  ' 

P<^Milation: 

Kensington,  10,989;  11,099. 
L(mdon: 

Admioistratire  Connbr  of,  856. 
Increase  of  in,  1811-1891, 4,046-61. 
Water  Londcm  and  Greater  Lcmdon,  incrMse  in , 
10,939-40;  14,47<V-«9;  20,658-81;  20,701-4 
20,706. 

Metropolitan  Water  Oompaoie8,popahition  supplied 

by.  9*8. 

Area  supplied  by  companies  in  1891.  return  as 

to,  26,463-4 ;  26,569. 
Chelsea  Oompany,  increase  in  dutrict  of. 

estimates  of.  27,738-89. 
East  London  Company,  district  of : 

Increase  in,  16,126;  24,235-r3;  24276-92; 

24,300-18  ;  24.391-448  ;  24,557-9. 
Proportion  not  supplied,  24,607-17. 
Proportion  supplied,  24,489-91. 
Betum  as  to,  24,490. 
Grand  Junction  Oompany,  26,468-4. 

Increase  in  district,  estimates  of,  26.885-6 : 

S6.S90-401;  26,449^;  26,462-4. 
Betum  as  to,  26,569. 
Kent  Oompany.  28,618;  28,620^^. 
Lambetti  Oompany,  25,421-78  ;  27,290-7. 
No^^^^titire  area  of  supidy,  populatum  in. 

Parishes  supplied  by  each  company  in  1891 

return  as  to,  26,569. 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  popolatiott 

in  distriot  of,  25,421-9. 
In  1898,  25,282.  " 

Increase  in  distriot  of,  estimate  of,  26,430 : 
25.442-86.  ' 
Beturns    as    to    population  supplied. 
25,092-3  ;  25,478.     *^  * 
West  Middlesex  Company : 

Increase  in  district  of,  estimate  of,  16  521 

26,089-108.  ■ 
Betom  as  to  popnlaU(m  supplied,  26,037, 
Middlesex; 

In  1898, 11,467. 

InoTease  of,  10,850^;  11.488-40. 
Outside  weas  increase,  1861-1891.  86J-72. 
Thames  Valley,  inoreaae  in,  14^606-10. 
WiUesden,  inorease  In,  11,439-10. 

Portsmouth  Supply.  2189. 

Post  Office,  management,  cost  of,  10,718 ;  1 1,326-8. 
Pxemiums; 

Amount  accrued  to  shareholders,  2268-66  ;  2279 
Auditor,  report  of  as  to,  2,841-2. 
L^he|&     company,    26,601-7  ;  26,969-7,058; 
88,446. 

PreMmras: 

Control  of.  1366a-7 ;  6184-202. 

Local  Authorities.  26,378-80. 

London  County  Connoil.  5167-79  ;  6251-60- 
5591—2.  * 
Height  of   supply    prescribed,     6172;  6186a- 
5227(1.  * 
High  service : 

Definition,  21,063. 

Bates  for,  21,077-8. 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company ; 

Hirfi  and  low  system  of,  25,3/6-7. 

Sufficienoy  of,  8983 ;  9052-68. 
Sn£SoienoTof,]46{  6672-4;  5583-4 
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Friee-WiUiMns,  Ur.,  porohaae.  estdnute  of  nTings 
resulting  from,  6024 

Grand  Junction  CompAnr.  26,465-6. 

Lambeth  Company,  26,811-26. 

Forchase,  creation  of  ftind  for,  out  of  ptofitB,  pro- 
posed, 24.571-85;  24.628. 

SoathTrnrk  and  Yanxhall  Gompanv,  25.185-217; 
25  221—9* 

'Wait  Middlesex  Oompanj,  25,^1-7;  25.867. 

Frovpeotive  Value.    See  under  Purchase. 

FnbUc  Health  Aot,  1875,  8906-8;  10,505-9; 
10,513-22;  110.566;  10,889-96;  12,030;  12.039; 
12,047;  12,134-6;  12,341;  13,677-8. 

Pnmping : 

Chelsea  Company,  engine  power,  29,061 ;  29,222-3. 

Competition  m,  5269-72. 

Grand  Jonction  Company,  17,198. 

Kent  Company,  17,236^1. 

Ijamheth  Company: 

Eew  side  oC  river,  pampine  from  gravel  un, 
17,986. 

Sates,  effect  of  on.  12.59^-4;  l7,0'i0-8. 
Kew  Biver  Company,  17,181-2. 
Sontbwark  and  Yanxhall  Company,  17,824-7. 
Staines  Scbemei   8x  under  that  title. 
Welsh  Scheme : 

Cost  of  pnmping,  14,826-74  ;  18,292-8. 

Oharxa  saved,  8328-38  ;  8493-501 ;  9677- 
722;  9728;  9870-3;  10,408-12. 
Kocessity  for,  8,423-7. 
West  Middlesex  Compain' : 

Expenditure  on,  26,803-10. 
Severance,  dilbnlties  entailed  by,  26,160-3; 
26,168-9. 

Fnxeluuw : 

AnnnUies,  payment  by,  2495-502  ;  2520^;  2641; 
•  2657-60  ;  4337  ;  24,765-8;  28,211-36. 
Arbitration.   See  that  title. 

Banbnrjr,  Mr.,  scheme  of.  See  evidence  of  Mr.  Ban> 

bury  in  Part  II. 
Beckenfaam  TTrbui  District,  views  aa  to,  12,588-90 ; 

12,627-^;  12,648-51;  12,654-64;  12,672-3. 
BUIsfor: 

London  Oonnty  Porchase  Bill.   See  Purchase 

by  London  Connty  Coancil. 
MetropoUs  Water  BUI.  1851,  29,726-35. 
Metropolis  Waterworks  Purchase  Bill,  1880, 
22.382-93. 
Capital : 

Obsolete  capital  in  relation  to.  3t)47-64 ; 
3771-90  ;  3845-90  ;  5333-45;  20,507-9; 
20.61S-9. 

Saving  on  in  ovent  of,  11,403-26  ;  24,221-2. 
Cash,   payment  in,  2502-18  ;    2642;  24,765-8; 
28,21L^. 

Central  Water  Antiiority,  purchase  by  proposed, 
184^-66. 

Competition  as  affecting  Arbitration,  4723-51. 
Compnisory  sale,  allowanoe  for  by  Arbitrator, 

10,761-85;  10,805-11;  10,967-72;  11.366-401; 

22,373-405;  23,726-35  ;  23,871;  23,876;,24,650- 

66;  25,714-23. 
Conference  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Croydon  as  to, 

1897. 11,959-63. 
Oonsnmers*  interest  in,  7151-66. 
Croydon  Corporation,  views  as  to.  11,959-62 ; 

1^108;  12,111-38. 
Bemand  for,  tiieoretical  and  sentimental,  6117-22  ; 

6367-9;  6483-501. 
Dickinson,  Mr.,  memorandum  of  as  to,  4693-703; 

5098-113  i  57*1-4 
Directors : 

Compensation  to,  17,055;  17,077-8;  20,813. 
Pees,  saving  on,  13,763-6  ;  25,173-4;  25,674r-90. 
Dividends,  back,  allowance  for,  by  Arbitrator, 

2832-8  ;  5350-7;  10,762;  10,767  ;  27,244-8. 
Division  snbseqaent  to,  6<^. 
East  Fam  District  Coancil,  views  as  to,  13,845-8} 

18,349-72. 
Essex,  County  of.   See  under  that  title. 
*   Expenditure : 

Effect   of  purchase  on,  ll,433-£;  20,313; 

24,629-^ ;  24.686-44. 
TTnremunerative,  proapeotive,  effect  of,  on 
price,  10,79a-6. 
Finalify  as  result  of,  124  1  5329-9 ;  5562-6. 
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linancial  results  of,  2741-80  ;  4693  ;  4704  ;  5089- 
134;  S675-82  ;  6722-7  ;  6071-5;    6264r-7 ; 
7806-30  ;  7885-6;  7897-8. 
Dickinson,  Mr.,  memorandmn  of,  as  to,  4693- 

703  ;  5098-113  ;  5741-4.  . 
Londinu  City  Corporation,  views  of,  as  to, 
6653-709  ;  7598-«»2 ;  7636-7. 
General  metiiod  of  porchase,  4176 ;  4185. 
Government,  pnrofaase  : 

London  County  Oomitnl.  views  of,  as  to, 
6264-72. 

Views  as  to.  generally,  10.601-24;  11,813-4; 

13,147-67;  ^,635-8;  23,783-9. 
Water  area  in  event  of,  10,609-13. 
Haward,  Mr.,  scheme  of  payment,  views  as  to, 
24,775-88. 

Hertford,  County  of.    Bee  vMder  that  title. 
Income  as  basis  of,  4426-37 ;  22,411 ;  24,647-8 
Kensington  Yestry,  views  as  to,  11,111-27. 
Kent,  County  of.    See  wider  that  title. 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  purchase  under,  4849-73; 

7516-42;  7698-627;  7906-18  ;  7947-84;  10,74*- 

76;  10,786;  10.802-11 ;  11,359 ;  11,365-6;  22.366- 

76;  23,686-8  ;  23,790-811;  24,794-6;  25,132-6; 

25.700-13  ;  26,726  ;  25,740-1;  25.747-9  ;  25.801; 

25,806;   27,213;   27,225;    27,240  ;  27,338-75  i 

28,177-9  J  28,214-6;  29,717-26. 
Local  anthorities,  purchase  by.  views  aa  to,  12,588- 

90;  12,627-34;  12,643-51;  12,654-64;  12,672-3; 

12,888;    12.855;    13.025-7;   13.038;  13,043; 

13,254-5. 

London*  special  reason  for  purchase  in.  85; -93 

95;  130;  143;.146. 
London.  Oity  of,  effect  of  on,  4454-99 ;  5671-4. 
London  City  Corporation : 

Inquiry  as  to  in  1890,  6586-95. 
Method  approved  by,  7509-12 ;  7516-42. 
Yiews  as  to,  4574-6  ;  6788-93  ;  6806-9  ;  6818- 
35;  7249-302  ;  7628-34  ;  7638-43. 
London  Connty  Council,  purchase  by.   See  title 

Purchase  by  London  County  Council. 
London  Connty  Council,  views  of,  as  to,  5758-61 ; 

6194-201;  6264-72. 
London  Members  of  Parliament,  views  of  as  to, 

5762. 
Management : , 

Advantages  of  purchase  dependent  on.  27,210- 

2;  i»j78-21(). 
Cost  of,  effect  of  on,  11,483-5  ;    20,313 1 

24.629-33  ;  24.636-44. 
London   Countr  Oouncil,  management  l^, 

involved  in,  6111-22;  6204-7. 
Public  authorial  management  by,  comparison 
with  companies,  27,584-7. 
Middlesex.   Bee  uftder  that  title. 
Municipal  management.    See  that  titie. 

laymen  t : 
Form  of : 

Annuities,  2495-502  ;  2520-3  ;  2641;  2657 

-60;  4337  ;  24.765-8  ;  28,211-36. 
Cash,  2502-18  ;  2642  ;  24,765-8 ;  28,211-36. 
Term  of  years  for  re-payment,  2692-8  ;  2780-1 ; 
5695-712;  10,790-1;  11.403-23. 
Plunket,  Mr.,  Committee  of,  principles  adopted  by, 
811-20. 

Preference  stock,  method  of  dealing  with,  in  event 

of,  2654-66. 

Price : 

Estimatea  of,  239-42;   2821-31;  10.687-8; 

10,733-5 ;     10,746 ;    10,760 1     11,887-438 ; 

26.697-99. 
Fair  price,  meaning  cf,  7899-902. 
Government  action  as  to  proposed,  13,203-7. 
Intercommunication  sobeme,  effect  of  on, 

16,962-5. 

Staines  and  Welsh  schemes,  beuring  of,  on, 
9488-512. 

Term  ^  years  for  repajrment  of.  2692-8; 
2780-1;  6695-712;  10.790-1;  11,403-23. 
Profits,  oreation  of  f^d  tor  porchase  out  of, 

proposed,  24,571-85  ;  24,628. 
Property  as  basis  of,  8956  ;  8962-81 ;  11,357^6. 
Prospective  value,  allowance  for,  by  Arbitrator, 

2839-43  ;     20.470U-1;    20.483-630;  20,623-31; 

21,201-S4;  22,412-3;  22,421-9  ;  22.553  ;  23,714^ 

23;  23,828-9;  23^36-46;  24,646-50  ;  25,718-9; 

25,727-39  ;  25,749-50;   26,284-91;  26,297-310; 

27.244-6  ;  27.675-«3i  28.194-6. 
Bate  per  head,  effect  on,  1622. 
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HOTAL  COMHISSION  ON  WAtBB  SCFPL7 : 


PnroluuM— cont. 

Bates  ohar^ed  tar  water : 

Collection  of,  saving  in,  28,627-60. 
Effect  of,  on,  707-11;  1621;  3949;  4550-60; 
5209-13;  5746-7;  5752;  672S-30;  6768-73; 
10.686-7;  12,640-1;  13.038-9  ;  20,316-30; 
23,724;   20,251-2;   26,269-71;  26,311-27; 
26,340-9. 
Secnr.iiy  in  erent  of,  24,762-4. 
Bates,   paymenk  of,  br  DnrohasiBg  anUtority, 
17.135-8. 

Be-investment,  difficalties  of,  conBideration  o£, 
by  Arbitrator,  23,736-46  ;  23,804-11;  25,716-8; 
27,213;  28,237-82. 
Sanitaiy  aatfaoritr,  adTantagea  of  purchase  by, 

8Q79-119;  8123-30  ;  8165-76. 
Savings  resulting  from,  5727  ;  5992-6003  ;  6024-5. 
Shares,  market  value  of,  in  relation  to,  10,796-8; 

24,667-80 ;  26,278-83. 
Shoreditch  Yestry,  views  as  to,  883S. 
Single   authority,  purohase  by,  oineotionB  to, 

12,108 ;  12,111 ;  12,136-«. 
Sinking  Fond : 

Effect  of,  on,  20,538-68  ;  21.187-93;  22,442-4; 

26.751-3  ;  38,197-206. 
Employment  of,  for  purchase  proposed,  24,585- 
607;  24,628; 

Staines  Beservoirs  Act,  1896,  clause  relating  to 
11.389, 

Staines  Scheme,  bearing  of,  on,  9488-512. 
Statutory  Conunittee,  purohase  by,  objeotionB  to, 
6269-63. 

■  Surrey,  c«anly  of.   Be»  under  that  title. 
Tottenham,  views  as  to,  11.254-6 ;  11,444-7. 
YiewB  as  to  generally.  46^-500  ;  1620;  5716-Sl ; 

5752-4;  48®-70;  S»8;  8951-9072;  10,559-683; 

10,719;  10,803-4;  10.812-3;  11,245-8;  11.254-6; 

11,444-7  ;  11,468;   11,503;    ll,6?2-7 ;  11,546; 

11.959-62;    13,021-7;    13,396^10;  20,312-3; 

20,467-82  ;  21,186;  21,232-4;  22,3ii6:  23,333; 

22,406  ;   23,690-1;   23.707-9  ;   24,569;  24^629; 

26,572-5  ;  27,584  ;  28,111-3;  28,129-38;  28,160-3; 

28,17a- 210. 

Wandsworth  Board  of  Works,  views  aa  to,  8961- 

9072. 

Water  Board,  constitution  of,  proposed,  8956; 

9031-33 ;  10,568-600. 
Control  in  hands  of,  9069-72. 
Election  of.  system  of.  10,935-il ;  10,962-9. 
Experts,  Board  of,  jnvposed,  20,467-82. 
Financial  results  of,  6076  ;  8987-9012. 
ffortford,  county  of,  representation  on,  8986. 
Labour,  employment  of,  10,941-50. 
Loan  for,  raising  of,  8990-9000. 
London,  views  of  as  to,  581-92. 
London  County  Council,  report  of,  Deoehkber 

5th,  1895, 4810^. 
Bates,  eifoct  of,  on,  20.251-2. 
Thames  Conservancy,  proposed  as  model  for, 

10,942-51. 

Views  as  to,  562-92;  5763-6  ;  5875;  10,569- 
600;  11,523-7;  11,915-35;  12,020-6 ;  20.467- 
82. 

Wandsworth  Board  of  Works,  report  of,  as  to, 
8956;  8982;  9013-7. 
Welsh  Scheme,  bearing  of,  on,  9488-512. 
Weft  Ham,  views  as  to,  13,254-5. 
Willesden,  views  as  to,  11,444-7. 
(See  also  under  titles  of  Companies.) 

Vnrduuie  by  XiAiidon  County  Council : 

Annexation,  policy  of  London  Conner  Council) 

views  as  to,  10,737-44;  11,329-48. 
Arbitration.   See  that  title. 

Banbnrv,  Mr.  F.  O.,  views  as  to,  13,777-8 ;  13,794. 
Beckenuam  Urban  District  Council,  views  as  to, 

12.611-20;  12,635-43;  12,662;  12.674-9;  12,687- 

92. 

Bills  for,  10,753-66;  23,689;  25,740-1;  26,577-84; 
27,189-91;  27,213-44  ;  28,283-90. 
Hxpenditnre  on,  5273-9. 
Local  authorities,  clause  as  to  transfer  to, 
28  440-4 

Session  1896,  69-78 ;  4714-69 ;  4804-5 ;  4815-32 ; 
4876-85;    12,492-3  ;    13,999;  14^006; 
27,189-91. 
Proceedings  in  Oommittee,  4779-96. 
Resolutions  of  April  9th  and  Jane  24th 
.  1895.4800-2. 

BesolutiorB  of  October  1896,  against 
proceeding  wiUi,  4806-10. 


PnroliaM  by  Loiulou  County  Ooueil— «Mit. 

Bills  for — eont. 

Session  1896,  28,283-90. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament,  as  to  4905-12. 
Session   1897,   4806-10;  4885-92  ;  5006-68; 
12,990-3. 

Frocednre,  as  to,  in  House  of  Conimont. 
5067-8. 

Beport  of  Parliamentary  Oommittee  on: 
Of  Hovember  5th  1896,  on  report  of 

sub-oommittee,  5017-42. 
Of  December  3rd  1896.  5043-66. 
Beport  of  Sub-oommittee  ofParliamentaiy 

Committee  on.  5016-7  ;  5022. 
Besolution  of  July  1896,  5006-15. 
Session  1899,  28,440-4. 
Bmrowing  Powers  of  London  County  Cowicil, 
2673-9  ;   2680-91;   6004-23;    13,703;  18,826; 
13,832;  13,964-7;  20,313;  26.293-4;  27,014^ 
Chelsea  Company,  views  as  to^  27,659-73. 
Conflicts  with  authorities,  resulting  &om,  26,896- 
902. 

Control  subsequent  to,  5920  ;  5931 :  7862-7  1  7863-8 ; 

9069-72;  11,448-9;  13,825-6. 
Croydon : 

Agreement  of  1894  as  to,  525-8  ;  4774 ;  12,055- 

60-;  12,157-62. 
Views  as  to,  12,061-9;  12,222;  12,250-52. 
Dartford,   views   as   to,    12,709-17;  12,731-2; 

12,736-«i  12,752-6. 
Dioldnson,  Mr.,  memorandum  on,  February  2nd 

1894,  469a-703;  5098-113  ;  5741-4. 
East  Ham  District  Council,  views  as  to,  13,349-72. 
East  London  Company,  views  as  to,  H135-6: 

23,691-707. 
Essex: 

Bills  of  1897,  for  purchase,  action  of  Essex 

Members,  12,990-3. 
Besolotion  of  Essex  County  Council,  as  to. 

12,914-7;  13,034. 
Supply  in  bulk,  views  as  to,  12,892-5 ;  12,957-8 

13,300-5;  13.040. 
Trust,  re-purchase  by  proposed,  13,284-98. 
Views  as  to.  12,896-7;  13,023-5. 
Expenditure,  increase  of  in  event  of,  24,639-44; 
24,681-3  ;     24,790-1;     25,176-82;  26.644-6; 
26,658-60;  25,672-99. 
Financial    result    of,    8744 ;    8778 ;    12,955-6 ; 
12.997-9 ;     24,639-44  ;     24,681-3  ;     24,790-1 ; 
26,175-82  ;  25.644-6  ;  26,658-60  ;  25,672-99. 
Hertford,  policy   of  Loudon   County  Council 

towards,  5447-59 ;  5415-524. 
Ilford,  supply  in  bulk  in  event  of,  13,675; 
13,679-85: 

Independent  companies,  difficulties  with  in  event 

of.  17,363-9. 
Islington  Vestry,  views  as  to,  8723  ;  8744 
Kensington  Vestry,  views  as  to,  10,990 ;  11,017-8 ; 

11,063. 
Kent: 

Agreement  as  to,  12,540-6 ;  12.531 ;  12,846-7 ; 
.  12.857;  12,861-70. 

Bill,  Kent  Water  Purchase  Bill,  1897,  pro- 
ceedings with  rteard  to,  12,545. 
Conference  with  London  Countv  Coonoil 

1891,12,848-60. 
Views  as  to,  5646-64;  12,517-27;  12.546-8; 
12,555;    12,563-5;   28,143-50;  23,168-61: 
28,168-9. 

Lands  Glauses  Act,  reasons  for  objections  to. 
4849-73. 

Lennard.  Sir  J.,  views  as  to,  12,669-73. 

Leyton  District,  views  as  to,  13,396-410. 

Local  authorities,  transfer  of  supply  to.  clauses  in 

Bill  of  1899  relates  to.  28,44o4. 
London  City  Corporation : 
Agreements  with : 
In  1891,  7203-8. 
In  1892,  4776-7. 

Purchase  Bills  of  1895,  agreement  as  to, 

7225—61. 

Kegotiations  with  in  1896,  6683-84. 
Management : 

Ci^ity  for  undertaking  alleged,  6604-5; 

E^diency   of   purchase   determined  by. 

Expenditure  on,  effect  on,  2714-35;  6077-9: 
12,965-6;  12,997-9;  24,639-44;  24,681-3 

l&mii.  ^'"^^  ^"^^ 
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Purduwe  by  Ijondon  Conaty  Connoil— 

Management — cont. 

Involred  in  pnrohaae.  6111-22;  6204-7. 
Uneaitability   alleged,    6139-11;  6382-305; 
6365-8;  6388-425. 
Middlusox,  see  uneUr  that  title. 
Negotiations  with — 

London  City  Corporacion  in  1895,  5683-94. 
Metropolitan  Water  CompanieB : 

In  1895-6,  4894-901;  7*^6-768;  8073-6; 
24,792-3. 

BeBolntion  of  September  1890,  aathoriaing, 

4648-50. 

Oataide  anthoritiea  in  1891  and  1894»  4770'2. 
New  Eiver  CompaDy : 

Porchaso  Bfll  of  1895,  5512-24. 

Views  as  to,  22,549-52. 
Outside  areas.   Bee  under  that  title. 

Policy  of : 

Conclnaiona  as  to,  5403-7. 

Continuity  of.  7872-8. 
Profit  dependent  on  adherence  to  Staines  Solieme, 

20,980-1022. 

ProTiucial  munidpalities,  podtiou  of,  not  anali^ 

ftons  to,  25,691-4  25,789. 
Pablio  opinion  as  to,  5757. 

Randell,  Hr.  B-  M.  H.,  eTidcnce  of  as  to,  beforo 

Oommitteo  of  1895, 12,674^-9. 
Bates,  charged  for  water,  clfect  on.  1694;  2702-1; 

4628^:12.640-1 ;  13,03S-9 ;  26,269-71 ;  26,311- 

27 ;  26,340-9. 
Bates,  payment  of  by  pnrobasing  authority, 

17,135-8. 
Beasons  for,  21  at  seq. 
Be-investment,  difficnlties  of,  28,237-82. 
Beports: 

Depnty-Obairman,rej}ortof  ott,237-9  }  848-51. 
Parliamentary  Oommittee,  Teports  of: 

February  1891,  4827;  5738-40;  6026-32; 
7878. 

November  5tb,  1896,  5017-12. 
FebrnaiT  4th.  1897.  5182 ;  5489. 
Supplemental  Supply,  report  on,  of  July  1896, 

6006-15. 
Water  Committee,  reports  of : 

September  1891,  5525-49;  5734-8. 
July  1897,  85,074-82, 
Beports  and  Besolations : 

Febrnary  27th,  1894,  4683-92  ;  4713-4. 
June  20th  and  July  3rd,  1894,  4714-9. 
Besolntions : 

Of  1894, 27,214. 

April  9ih  and  June  24th,  1895,  4800-2. 
ly^mber  1895,  4847-8  ;  4893. 
July  1896,  5006-16. 
July  1897. 8. 
Bichmond  Gorporation : 

Aneement  of  Sorrc^  County  Oonnoil  with 
^liondon  County  Council,  effect  of,  12,883-6 ; 

12,438-41;  12,468-9;  12,487-507. 
ViewB  as  to.  12,38:J-6 ;  12,138-44;  12,468-9; 

12,487-507. 

Sinking  Fund  in  relation  to,  13,941-9;  23.723  i 

23,830-5. 

Stock,  county  rate  aa  security  for,  13,953-8. 
Surrey  County  Council : 

Agreement   with,    1894,   508-24  ;  4772-d; 
9884-95;    11,886-7;    12,294-0;  12,494-7; 
12.607-12. 
Views  as  to,  11,886-7. 
Views  aa  to,  712-6 ;  1847-63 ;  5919-32  ;  6951-6025 1 
6139-41 ;  6282-305  ;  6365-8  ;  6388-425  ;  7860-1 j 
9031-3;  11.469-97;  11.503;  11,515-22;  18,886-7; 
13,777-8;  13,794;  20.208-10  ;  20,387  j  20,405-9 ; 
20,454;  20.598-615;  20.929;  21,022;  23,691-707; 
25,768-90;  25,822-4  :  26,266-9;  26,351-2. 
Wandsworth  Distriot  Board  of  Works,  report  of  as 

to,  8952-3 ;  8956. 
West  Ham : 

Agreomentas  to,  13,121-8;  13,157-8;  13,201-^. 
Bulk,  supply  in.  18,190. 
Financial  results  as  regards,  13,252-3, 
Views  as  to,  13,121-2 ;  13,190. 
Work,  further  capacity  for  alleged,  6854  j  5951-la ; 
5962-S;  6.504-^ 

Fresb  water  at,  16,456-7. 
Thamei,  flov  at,  18,920-83. 
W«Ili,  bxMUflh  w»Ur  In,  19,2?M2. 


Pwl^,  supply  to,  12,194;  12,197;  12,291;  12,297 

Aqueduct   formerly  near   Old   Putney  Bridse, 
27.494-6. 

Lock,  half-tidal,  oonstraotion  of  at,  23,639-40. 
Beserroir  of  Chelsea  Company  at,  27,512;  27,51&- 

21;  27,790;  29.197, 
Supply : 

Companies  supplying,  25,098-102  ;  25,127-37. 
Competition  non-existent.25,160-2  i  25,218-20. 


Q- 

Qulity  o£  Supply : 

Chelsea  Company,  9137-56;  11.064-9  ;  27,674-9; 

27.723. 
Complaints  as  to.  699-703. 
Bast  lAudon  Company,  21.534. 
Grand  Junction  Company.  11,064-9. 
Kent  Company,  2169-72;  12.570-1;  12,793-^; 

12,809-11 ;  12,819-22 ;  12,834;  26,516;  28,107; 

28.460. 

Lambeth  Company,  12,216-7. 
Lea  Water,  29,627. 

Metropolitan  Companies  Sapplies,  1663  ;  6538-9i 

8120;  20.573-6 
Moontain  sources,  water  from,  comparison  with 

that  of  companies,  19,952-7. 
Knnicipal  supplies.  20,389-94. 
New  Birer  Company,   8690-1;  8695-6;  STNt 

22,303. 

Purchase  aa  affecting)  1625. 

Sonthwark    and  "^uxhall   Company,  12,442-5; 

19.864-6;  22,146-50;  25,371-4. 
Standard  of  purity.  21,491-5 ;  21.510 ;  28.818-9. 
Thames,  Bitot,  1663;  1720-8;  8120;  9539-41; 
10,87^-83;  14.603-46  ;  20,411-2;  21.473. 
Improvement  in,  5840-8;  22.006  ;  22,089-92. 

Table  illnstratiug,  22,151-78;  22,190. 
Standard  of  purity,  9461-3 ;  9466-8. 
Turbid  water,  meaaing  of,  1206-8. 
Wells,  supply  from,  8l20. 
Welsh  water,  28,88t-98. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  11,064-9. 
{See  al$o  Microbes). 

Qaaen  Anne's  Gftia,  rateable  valae.  inoreaae  in, 

27,956-64. 


B. 


IftaihriV  and  Cwal  TnAc  Aot,  Oonciliation  Clausa. 
11.996. 

BaUmy  Companies ! 

Accounts,  depreciation  not  allowed  for,  14,116 ; 
14,121. 

Shares,  value  of,  as  seonrities,  26,893-5. 
Bailways,  re-valuation  of,  11,032-3;  11,063. 

BainfaU:  ' 

Average  of  three  oonsecutlve  driest  years,  23,241* 
62, 

Dilation  prodaoed  by.  21,553-6 ;  21,645^ 

Greenwicb.  in  1898.  23,259^. 

Hertford,  county  of,  29,762  ;  29.768-78  ;  29,816-26 ; 

29,843-7;  30,121-9;  30,210. 
Lea  Biver,  flow  of,  effect  on.  22,873-6;  23,010-6. 
Lea  Valley,  percolation  nnit,  30.134-43. 
May  and  November,  dry  period  between,  23,217--9. 
Organic  imparity  of  river,  effect  on,  22,019-25. 
Percolation  of  water  through  chalk.  28,977-84; 

30.135. 

Table  showing  rainfall  from  1816  to  1898, 16,797; 

19,518. 

Thames  Valley,  rainfall  in,  21,433-9. 

In  1898,  ^^9-62. 
Wales.  23,282. 

BaaeSvK.]>6,  EvideDee  of,  before  LntL  Balfour's 
Oommisiion,  28,606-7. 
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BOYAL  COtfHISSION  OBT  WATER  SUPPLY: 


BatoaWfl  Tain* : 

Chelsea  Oompany's  Biatrict,  27,934-7. 

I)ob1»*  Case,  and  Torrena'  Aofe,  effeofc  ot  on, 

27,938-7-2. 

Qainquennial  Vfduation,  results  of,  4105-18 ; 

27,97a-3  i  28,015-24;  28,290-346. 
Bstarn  as  to,  27,735. 
Deptford,  return  as  to,  4020  ;  4236-60;  28,331; 
28,337-46. 

East  London  Company,  District  of,  4025 ;  24,139-42 ; 
24,489-91. 

Quinquennial  Valuation,  effect  of,  24,492-506 ; 

24,560-6. 
Betum  as  to,  24,490. 

"Water  Rate  DeEnition  Act,  1885,  and  Valua- 
tion of  Property  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869, 
application  of  to,  13,036  J  13.045-7;  13.108- 
20;  13,177-83;  13,221-7;  13,24S-61 ; 
13,415-9. 

Flats,  mothod  of  asteBsmeiit,  11,038-44. 
Orand  Juaction  Company  : 

Quinquennial  Valuation,  effect  of,  26,564. 

Betom  as  to,  26,569. 
Income  in  relation  to,  4094-104. 
Increase  of  rates  due  to  rise  in,  abolition  of,  pro- 
posed. 5748-9  ;  5776-80. 
iBlington,  8684. 

Kensington,  10.989  ;  ll,020-&4;  11,045-9. 

Bats,  increase  in,  owingto,  11,023-7 ;  11,035-6. 
Bailways  and  Public  Wcn-ks,  re-valuation  of, 
11,032-3;  11.053. 
Kent  Company's  District,  4025-6;  4218-60. 

Quiuquonnial  Valuation,  result  of,  4232-4 

28.290-340. 
Eeturn  as  to,  28,618. 

St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  parish  of,  4020  ;  4236 
28,331  J  28,337-46. 
London: 

Kxtra-London  and  LsndOn,  table  comparing, 

4002-lG. 
In  1£96,  4-i23. 

Increase  in,  130-1 ;  5052-3 ;  22,566-8. 
From  1811  to  1891,  4046-51. 
From  1851  to  1896,  increase  in  per  honse, 

4053-71. 
From  1871  to  1896,  4079-86. 
Method  of  re-valuation,  412!H)2. 
Middleses.  10.472 ;  10,476 ;  10,939^ ;  10.972-3. 
Increase  in,  income  to  companies  resulting 
from,  ll,244r4. 
New  Biver  Company's  District,  4070-1 ;  22,276-8  ; 
22,742-3. 

Betum  as  to,  22,660. 
Profits,  bearing  of  on,  4033. 

Properties  supplied  by  Metropolitan  water  com- 
panies, average  of,  4002-26. 

Provincial  towns,  comparison  with  London,  2J  ,348- 
63. 

Bates  based  on,  minimum,  21,084-8. 

Southvark  and  Vauxhall  Oompany,  District  of, 

24,750-61. 

Buildings  and  properties  bnlongiDg  to  company, 

24,892-906  ;  25,273-9. 
Betum  as  to,  25,092. 
West  Middlesex  Oompany : 

Quinqnennial  Valuation,  result  of,  26,024-31a} 
«  26.039. 

Betum  as  to.  26.037. 

Bates  charged: 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Authorising  original  charges,  418. 

Fixing  of  rates  by,  136 ;  152 ;  410-53. 

Water  Bate  Definition  Act.   See  that  title. 
Agreement,  charge  by,  abolition  of,  25,960. 
Averse,  ^er  supply,  per  house,  and  per  mile, 

Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of: 

Effect  of,  on  rates,  13,761-3  ;  23,876-8. 
Increase   of,  powers  of,  under,  13,876-82 ; 

13,901-6;  13,919;  13.960. 
Invostigatiou  of,  before  purchase,  14.053. 
Stock  to  bo  secured  on,  13,701-2;  13,710; 
13,877-83;  13,935-8;  13.950-8. 
Basis  of,  5683-94. 

Origin  of,  7457-9  ;  7472-8. 
{See  also  Rateable  Value.) 
Brighton,  21,002. 
Cheshunt,  13,486-8;  13,500-1. 


BatM  oharged— amf. 

Collection: 

Annual,  oligections  to,  28,652-60. 
Other  rates,  collection  with  proposed.  5997-8 ; 
6081-3  ;  20,314-5 ;  20.579  {  U,m^ ;  26,015 
-7. 

Municipal  management,  system  of  colleotion 

under,  28,627-60. 
Comparison  between  companies,  per  1,000  galloilB 

total  annual  supply,  3606-16. 
Complaints  as  to,  6339. 

Control  over,  418 ;  733-i;  3918a-20;  3928;  11,734 

-32;  11,739-52;  12,023. 
Demand  notes,  rates  stated  on,  722-3 ;  23,112 ; 

25.940-1, 

Domestio  purposes,  legality  of  charge  for,  166-9. 
Eqtialisation  of: 

Burden,  equality  of,  not  synonymous  with, 

26,844  ;  26,964^6;  27,376-a 
Cost  of  bringing  down  to  lowest  level,  3954-60 ; 
6711-2. 

Deficiency  reeultdng  from.  25,771-2. 

Views  as  to,  3411-28  ;  6787-800  ;  6524^37; 
10,650-84;  11.076-87  ;  20,211-31;  20,458- 
66  :  20,581-9  ;  21,06&-71;  21,079-96;  24,273- 
4;  25,767-77  ;  25,807-9  ;  26,843-8  ;  28,370- 
99. 

Water  Board,  formation,  effect  of  on,  20,261-2. 
Extra   charges,   3914^5;   2.5,868-70  ;  26,018-9; 
28,095-7. 

Failure  of  supply,  payment  of  rates  during,  11,161 

-2;  24,719-50;  26.390-402. 
Fixing  of  rates,  136;  162;  410-52. 
Gardens,  supply  for,  29.332-7. 
High  service,  13.257-62 ;  17,037;  21,061-9;  21,077a. 
Houses  accommodating?  more  tl^  one  family, 

rates  lo,  24,127-32  ;  28,613-6. 
Houses  below  201.,  payment  by  owners,  28.588-93. 
Houses  hold  in  common  as  shops,  rates  to,  28,355- 

63. 

Incidence  of,  26,859-^3 ;  28.588-93. 
Increase  in,  2195-8  :  4119-20. 

Private  companies,  increase  by,  parliamentary 
permission  needed,  10,709-10. 
Incrament  on,  22,556-8. 
Eensington,  11,076-87;  11.093;  11,110. 
Local  authorities : 

Charge  to,  4266a-74a. 

Levied  by,  3961-4000. 
Maintenance  of,  1693. 

Maximum,  141-2;  729-32;  10,821-6;  21.084-8. 
Meter,  charge  by : 

Largo  houses,  charge  to,  24,116. 

Minimum,  11,054-60;  11,088-92. 

Unnibipal  supplies,  4284-99. 

Objections  to.  26,004-13 ;  26.020-3. 

Proposals  as  to,  13.508-17;  13,598  ;  20,227-31. 
Middlesex.   See  that  title. 

Honicipal  management,  rates  under.   5sa  Maui- 

cipal  Management. 
Nature  of  ohaige,  4514-24. 
Non-domestic  purposes,  8696-780. 
Outside  aroas : 

DifTerential  rates  to,  4391-2. 

Provincial.  5613;  21,076  ;  21,387-9  ;  21,396. 

Purchase: 

Effect  on,  11,611-8. 

Method  of  rating  to  be  adopted.  11,816-9 
Preferential.  3896-902  ;  6,779-80, 

East  London  Company,  24^116-20. 
London  City  Corporation,  views  as  to,  6794-6. 
New  Biver  Company,  outside  City  of  London, 
22,705-12. 

New  River  Company,  within  City  of  London, 

3896  ;    3*09-13;    4464-70  ;  4627-40; 

6731-67;    6779-80  ;  67U7-8;    7644-7  ; 

8013-6;  21,087;  22,315-20;  22,334-66; 

22,481-3;  22,667-70. 
Income  loss  to,  resulting  from.  22,746-8t 
Metropolis    Water   (Meter)    Bill,  1884, 

proceedings  in  connexion  with,  22,684-5. 
Opposition  to  exaction  of  full  chaive, 

22,734-41. 

Be-buildiug,  rato  altered  in  cases  of, 

22,744-5. 

Purchase,  effect  of  on,  6710-21 ;  6781-7. 
Southwark  and  Vanxhall  Company,  25,03&- 
48. 

Product  of  Id.  rate  in  London,  6719-^. 
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Fablic  pnrpoBeB,  rates  for,  8929-39 ;   13,171 ; 

25,968-82. 

Hunicipal  antfaoritira,  charge  for,  21,365-70 ; 
28,610-1 ;  28.623-7. 
Pnrohaae : 

EfEeot  of  on,  707-11;  1621;  3949  ;  4550-60; 
6209-13  ;  5745-7  ;  5752;  6710-21;  6722-80; 
6768-73  ;  6781-7  ;  10,686-7  ;  12,640-1 ; 
13,038-9  ;  20^51-2;  20,316-30;  23.724; 
20,251-2;  26,269-71;  26,311-27;  26,340-9; 
28.627-60. 
London  Gountr  Oonnoil,  purchase  bv : 

Effect  of  on.  1694;   2702^;  4628-40; 
12.640-1  i  13.038-9  i  26,269-71;  26,811- 
27;  26.340-9. 
Outside  areas,  rating  of,  11,816-9. 
Secnritr,  rates  as,  in  event  of  purchase, 

24,762-4. 
(See  alto  subheading  EQuaHaation.) 
Rateable  value,  rates  per  £  of.  and  rates  per  cent. 

of,  3932-60. 
Bebate: 

Grand  Junction  Company,  rebate  on  Bishop 
of  Iiondon's  Estate,  39)5-7  :  3896  ;  26,517- 
26. 

West  Uiddlesez  Oompany ; 
AmoTmt  of— 

Increaee  of.  25.630  ;  25,644-6;  26,825- 

6;  25,843. 
Total,  25,848-9. 
Oommencement  of,  25,854-7. 
Benumd  note*  rebate  shown  on,  25,940-1. 
Troat  of  1895,  no  effect  on.  25,852-3. 
Margin  carried  forward,  25.8^-0. 
Nature  of,  3087-41. 
Obligations  as  to,  25,851. 
Sinking  fund,  effect  on,  25,742-7. 
BcTision  of.  227-35  ;  25.989-6003. 

{SeetUeo  Water  Bate  Definition  Act.) 
Schools,  charge  to  for  fire  l^drants,  27,250-87. 
Sliding  scale  proposed,  2439-45;  11,719;  11,743- 
50. 

Southampton  water  charge  included  in  district 

rate,  3994-7. 
Street  watering,  8696  ;  8780  ;  8874-7;  25,968-79. 
System  of  charge.  722-7. 
Trade  Bupplies,  3583-602. 
Variationa  in,  3917 ;  3928. 

(Bee  also  mhJieading  Eqtttdiaation.) 
Welsh  Scheme,  effect  of  on,  10,912-4. 
{See  aleo  under  iilfes  of  Companies  attd  placet 

aupplied.) 

Bates,  otliav  than.  Water  Bates  i 

London.  Oitf  of : 

Equalisation  of  rates,  contribution  to,  4535-49 ; 

6776  ;  7396-8. 
Payment  by,  6774-7. 
Hetropolitan  Water  Companies,  rates  paid  by : 
Chelsea  Company,  27.982-9. 
Kent  Company,  28,320. 
New  Eiver  Company,  22,328. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  26,897-8  ;  26,914; 
26,030-4a. 
Product  of  Id.  Bate  in  London.  6713-9. 
Purchasing   authority,   payment   of   rates  by. 
17,136-8. 

Batoe-inpJUd: 

Cardiff,  20.971. 
Huddersfleld.  20.975. 

Industrial  undertakings,  owners  of.  position  with 

regard  to,  20,304-11. 
Liverpool,  4300-4;  20,327  ;  20,611;  20,971-5. 
Manchester,  20,327-30;  20,971-5. 
Stockton  and  Middlesbroagh,  20,963-70. 

Bathlxnnie.  Colonel,  appointment  of  as  Assistant  Com- 
miflsioner,  21,076. 

Batlmmet  Lord,  Committee  of.   iS^sa  widsr  Com- 
mittees. Flunket's,  Mr. 

BaTensbonme  Convany,  purchase  by  Kent  Com- 
pany, 28,618-22. 

Baveiuilioiinie  Biver,  Kent  Company,  supply  from, 
29,014-21. 

Boating  Sewage,  pollution  of  river  by,  22,157. 
Bebate.  See  vndw  BAtea. 


Begent'a  Canal  Company,  purchase  of  water  from, 
29,600-14. 

Begulation  of  Companies.   See  Control. 

Beigate  Hill,  analytical  operations  carried  on  at, 
28,858-62. 

Be-investment.  allowance  for  in  event  of  purchase, 
23,736-46  ;  23.804-11;  25.71ft^;  27,213;  28,237-^. 

Bental  Values : 

Grand  Janobion  Company's  District.  26,451-4. 


Kent  Company's  District,  28,587-8._ 

Company'! 
Rates,  effect  of.  17,060-2. 


Lambeth  Company's  District.  26.853-^. 


West   Middlesex   Company's   District,  25,913; 
25,914^6. 

Beqnisitions  by  Companies,  oontrol  over  proposed, 
11,684-702. 

Beserve  Fund : 

Amount  of,  2364. 

Position  tol  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  as  to, 
2804-7. 

BeservoiTa: 

Abingdon  and  Didcoi,  sites  for,  at.  23,223. 
Accounts  of  Companies,  cost  of  reservoirs,  method 

of  dealing  with,  18,168-8. 
Authorised ; 

Capacity  of,  9626-30. 
Cost  of,  10.407  ;  23.286. 
Authorised  and  constructed,  9448-9;  10,402-6; 
23,283. 

Bottom  of,  construction  of,  29,0^73;  29,090. 
Bottom,  water  in,  21,658. 

Oonatnutiou  of,  by  Motropolitau  Water  Oompanies 

since  1893, 14,693-S. 
Drawing  off  from,  rate  of.  18,048. 
Elan  Valley  Scheme,  cost  of,  19,636-49. 
Plood  water.    See  that  title. 
Increase  of: 

Supply,  increase  of,  iu  relation  to,  18,049-71; 
18,106-34. 

Thames  Conservancy,  views  as  to,  28,708-13 ; 
28,715;  28,730;  28,746;  28,748  ;  28,755. 
Inspection  of.  12,145-8  ;  12,179-80  ;  26,719-21. 
Lea  Biver,  storage  required.  23,125-62 ;  23,367-77 

30,057-69  ;  30,179-210. 
Open,  advantages  of,  21,633-41. 
Position  of,  14,597-9. 

Bichmond,  construction  at,  proposed.  23,626-37. 
Staines  Scheme.    See  that  title. 
Storage  and  subsidence  in  : 

Effect  of  on,  21.579-58.''.;  21.609-11 ;  21,629-32; 
28.801h-12i  28.872-7. 

Bate  of  subsidence  in,  14,361-75 ;  18,043-8. 
Thunes: 

Sites  avaUable  for,  20,720-37. 

Storage : 

Expense  of.  compared  with  storage  of  Lea, 
24,061^-70. 

Necessity  for,  8345-7 ;  8374. 
Welsh  Scheme.    See  that  title. 
{Bee  also  under  iitle$  of  Com/ptmies.) 

Berenne.   See  Income. 

Bichmond.  Borough  of: 

Committee,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley's,  i-eport  of,  12,448. 
Corporation  Supply,  953;  960-1. 

Area  of,  extension  of,  12,386  ;  12,449-50. 
Expenses  of,  12.409-12 ;  12,418-9.- 

Extension  of  area  proposed,  effect  on, 
12,450-66. 
Loans: 

Raising  of,  12,844-50. 
Repayment  of;  12.412-22. 
Meter,  supply  by,  12,406;  12,422. 
Municipu  purposes,  payment  for  water  for. 

12.390;  12,899-404;  12,422-82. 
Population,  proportion  supplied,  12,351-^. 
Bates,  12,^7-408 ;  12,415-31. 

Increase  in,  in  the  event  of  extension  of 
supply,  12,460-66. 
Savings  effected  by,  12,434-7. 
Sinking  Fund  Charges,  12,414-20. 
Southwark  and  Vai^all  Company : 

Compensation  to,  in  the  event  of  dispos- 
session of  area  of  supply,  12,472-3. 
Purchase   of   water    ftom.  ia,85&-8ii 

12,411 ;  12,433. 
Works,  extension  of,  12,369-79;  12,471; 
12,474;  12,486. 
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BOYAL  COltMISSIOK  OS  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Kiebmond,  Borough  o{-^oni. 

London  Conntr  Coancil,  parobase  by: 
Bill  of  1895,  for.  12,402-3. 
Surrey  Ooonty  Oounoil,  agreemeDt  of,  as  to, 

12.fe4-7;  12,507-12. 
Views  as  to,  18,S8a-«;  12,438-41;  12.46&-9; 
12,487-507. 

Navigation  at  Biohmond,  effect  on,  of  redaotion  of 

flow  over  Teddington  Weir,  23,410-38. 
Boservoir.  tidal,  constrnction  at  Biohmond,  pro- 
posed, 23,626-37. 
Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Company : 

Acquisition  of  sappty  by  Corporation,  12,386  ; 
12,449-60. 

Act  of  Parliament,  Sonthwark  and  Tanxhall 

Company's  Act  of  1884,  12,360;  12,361a-3; 
]2  381  •  12  467 
Area  of  supply.  12,364-5 ;  12,361^;  12.373-6  j 
12,380-1. 

Continuation  of  supply  onopposed,  12,447. 
Domestic  porpoaes,  supply  for  only,  12,431-2. 
Parliamentary     powera,     supply  without, 
12,337-9. 

Purchase  by  London  County  Coonoil,  views  as 

to,  12,438-41. 
Quality  of  supply,  12,442-5. 
Bates  of,  12,392. 

Bating  of  district  supplied  for  purposes  other 
than  water,  12,382. 

Bidunond,  Duke  of.  Commission  of.  Bee  under  Com- 
missions. 

Biohmond  Xrf>ck  and  Weir : 

Conversion  into  full  tide  lock  proposed,  26,088. 

Depth  of  river  below,  19,314-7. 

Eflect  of  on  river,  21.444-69  ;  83.298-321 ;  23.644-5; 

28  737. 

Gauge  not  placed  at,  23,408. 
Low  water,  period  of,  23,416. 
Mnd  in,  23,462-3. 
Working,  method  of.  23,643. 

Bideal,  Dr.,  report  of,  on  Chelsea  Compuiy's  mipply, 

27,674-9. 

Bidley^  Sir  H.  W.,  Committee  of.   See  under  Oom- 

mittcos. 

Biver  Im  Water  Act,  1855,  1096;  16.401-14; 
16,462-6  ;  23.120 ;  23.893-907  ;  29,427-30  ;  29,479-«0  j 
29,491;  29,517;  29,532;  29.542-3  ;  29.587  ;  29,685; 
29.702. 

Bivere  Pollution  Aot,  29.432-6. 

Blver«  Pollution  Com  mi —ion  i 

Bryan,  Hr.  W.  6.,  evidenoe  before,  16,312-4. 
Beport  of  1866, 19,982. 
Eeport  of  1874, 1733-8. 

Boads.   See  Streets  and  Boads. 

Bochdale  Supply,  ntes,  10,701 ;  20.965-63. 


S. 


St.  Oeoi^e's-in-tiM-Eart.  constant  supply,  fittings 

for,  30,216-9. 

St.  Xai^faret's  Bay,  water  in  chalk  at,  14,579. 

St.  Xarylebone,  competition  in  parish  of,  1721-1821 : 

277-323. 

St.  Jficholas,  Deptford  : 

Bateable  value,  and  rates  charged  in  parish  of. 

4020  ;  4236-60;  29.331  ;  28.337-46. 
Supply  to.  29.014-21. 

Salfotd  Supply,  profits,  21,345. 

Bt^tm^Cmat,  Manor  of.  supply  by  Sent  Company, 

S«a-Wator,  company  for  supplying,  3449-67 ;  26,066- 
76;  26,103-7. 

SeeUiing  Wells : 

Filter-beds  at.  27,508-11. 

Intakes  at,  23,578-83;  27,486-94  ;  27,504-10. 

Power  of  companies  to  lako  water  from, 
1009-16;  n2e«;  14500;  23,578-83:  27,4a^ 
94  J  27.604-lOj  ■      ■    "  ■  ■  '  * 


S«Tenoaka : 

Applioation  to  Kent  Company  for  supply,  12,657. 
Hatstead  district,  supply  to,  handed  over  to  Kent 
Company,  28,468, 

Screranoe: 

Agreement  as  to,  only  advantageonB  method  of 

carrying  out,  1435-50, 
Diffioulties  of,  10,148-9;  10,012-8;  10.298-307; 

11,587-93. 
Essex,  no  proposals  as  to,  10,007-9. 
Hertford,  County  of,  proposols  as  to,  10,261-96. 
Method  proposed,  9999-1006. 
Objections  to.  18,472-602. 
Kent  Company,  obligations  of,  under,  6070. 
Kent,  county  of: 

Difficulties  of,  17.378-83  ;  26,703-6  ;  28,430- 
6t. 

Local  authorities,  attitude  towards,  10,200-43 ; 
10,311-5. 

Methods  proposed.  9993-8  ;  12,679-30. 

Bandell,  Dr.  £.  M.  H.,  evidence  before  Com- 
mittee on  London  County  Council  Purchase 
Bills  1895,  12,674-7. 
Londow  County  Council : 

Policy  of,  8019-20. 

Purchase  by,  severance  involved  in,  7887-96. 
Middlesex,  county  of: 

Difficulties  of.  10,143-7;  10,15>^1  ;  10,30&- 

10;  26,144-74. 
East  London  Company,  Intake  available  for, 

17,411-8. 

Fenwick,  Mr.,  Yiews  as  to,  11.354-6. 
Method  of,  143&-7;  9993;  10,150-61;  10,308- 
10;  17,383-409. 
Supply,  total,  apportionment  of,  in  event  of, 

10,019^. 
Surrey,  county  of: 

Difficulties  of,  10,050-143;  17,261-362  ;  25,333- 

48 ;  26.703-6. 
Methods  proposed,  228-41  ;  9874-9992. 
Views  of  Surrey  County  Council  as  to,  2120^2; 
11,888-908. 

Yiews  as  to,  generally,  17.363-9;  20,388;  20,39^ 
403  ;  21,181-2;  24,230-4. 

Sewage: 

Control  over  pollntion,  1680. 

East  London  Company,  arrangement  of,  as  to, 
29,421. 

Flow  of  river,  reduction  of,  effect  of  on,  23,675- 

85;  23.587-8  ;  23,654-6. 
Hertford,  town  of.  18,384 :  29,424-5 : 

Act  of  Parliament,  Hertford  Sewage  Act  of 

1854,  29,420. 
East  London  Company,  arrauffement  as  to, 
29.421. 

Lea  Conservancy,  action   wiih  regard  to, 
29,387;  29,397-8;  29.416-25. 
Population,  increase  of,  effect  of,  on  Thames. 
19.260-96. 

Stratford,  streams  at,  pollution  by,  29,628-48. 
Systems  for  disposal  of,  in  Thames  and  Lea  Yalloy , 
21.836-9. 

Thames  Conservancy,  work  of,  1695-706. 

Improvement  in  river,  table  showing.  22,151- 
80. 

luspoclion  of   sewage  farms  by,  22,177-8 ; 

23,639-46  ;  23.589-94. 
Population,  abiUty  to  koc-p  pace  with  increase 
of,  23,646-9. 
Tattonham,  arrangement  as  to,  11,442-3. 
West  Ham,  arrangement  as  to,  18,187-9;  13,263-6. 
Willesden,  ammgementas  to,  11,442-3. 

Sewage  Famus ; 

Abingdon,  22.176. 

Floo<i: 

Effect  on,  2:i.547-61 ;  23.66.'Mi. 
Separate  conduits  for  storm  overflow  desirable, 
23,552-62. 
Microbes,  destruction  of,  on,  22,181-0. 
Thames,  improrcmeut  in  condition  from,  22,122-6  j 

22,151-86;  22,190. 
Thames  Conservanoy,  inspection  of,  by,  22.177-8; 
28,539-46;  23.689-94. 

Sewers : 

Flushing,  rates  for,  8696  ;  26,968-79. 
London  County  Coancil: 

Floods  discharged  from.  1891-1897;  9437-8; 

Storm  outfall  st  Bow.  29.638-40 ;  29,662-5. 
Main  drainage.  London,  repayment  of  capital. 
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BhKm  and  Stook : 

Bftnbnrjr,  Mr.,  Boheme  of.    See  ETidenoe  of  Hr. 

Banbury  in  Part  II. 
Debentures,  aw  that  title. 
Isane  of : 

Al  Discount,  26,706. 
At  Par,  2279-322. 
London  Connfcj  CoanciU  redemption  of  stook, 
2699-701. 

Market  value  not  a  guide  to  real  Talue,  13,803-6  ; 

13.959-64;  24,667-60;  26.278-83. 
Frioes  of,  fluctuations  in,  13355-6. 
Diagrams  flhowiug,  2572-690a. 
Sinfing  Fund,  effect  of  on.  26,881-6. 
Trustee  seourities.   Bee  t^at  title. 
{Bee  alao  under  HUa  qf  Companiee,  nb-hsading 
Capital.) 

WMffiald: 

Profits  of  supply,  21,345.  ^„ 
Pnrohase  of  water  undertakm^B,  59 ;  3164-93. 

Froapeotive  income,  no  allovaoce  for,  3190-2. 

Rates,  effect  on,  3169-77. 

Bevonue,  surplus,  3184-9. 

Terms  of,  3164-9. 
Rateable  value  in  1872-1873  and  1894^1895,  4167. 
Bates,  3169-77;  10,709;  20.943-4. 
Supply : 

Failure  of,  20,383-6. 

Quality  of,  20,390 -3  ;  21.867  ;  31,897. 

Bate  per  head,  reduction  in,  21,121. 
BlioM  Houses  bold  in  common  m,  rates,  rednotion, 
^,355-*3. 

ShoMditolip  parish  of  St.  Leonard : 
(KsteniB : 

Cleansing  of,  8801-3;  8906-8. 

Companies  insisting  on  use  of,  8799;  8835; 

8902-S. 

Dafectfl  of  exiating  cisterns,  8787-837;  8852- 

917. 

London  County  Comunl,  powers  of  as  to, 

8828-34. 

BegulatiouB  as  to,  8877-9  ;  8904^. 

Vestry,  powora  of  as  to,  8817-37. 
CompttnieB  supplying  district,  8783-4. 
Porwiase,  Tiewa  as  to,  8838. 
Batw!  charged  by  companies,  8641-7. 

supply  for,  8844-5. 
Constant,  8786-6. 

Intermittent.  8789;  8796;  8867  ;  8894-900.  ' 
Quantity  and  quality  of,  8843  ;  8852. 
Street  watering,  8874-7. 

Transfer  from  East  London  Company  to  Hew 
Bivcr  Company  proposed,  8854-8. 
'  VTaste,  rednotion  of,  29,245-61. 

BhoriUnds,   supply  to,  sereranoe,  difficulties  of, 

28,433-4. 


Seott.  Major-Genoral: 

Inquiry  into  supply  of  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Companies  in  iKfe,  6148-55. 

Maximnm,  excess  orer  average  daily  supply,  esti- 
mate of,  1573. 

yftximnm,  exoess  oYer  average  monthly  supply, 
report  as  to.  1369. 

School  Bowrd  BatO.  oontributiou  of  City  to,  6775. 

**'^l?mbeth  Company,  charges  for  hydrant  to,  27,250- 
87. 

Meter,  supply  by,  to,  21,254-8. 

BooUiuid: 

County  oounoils,  water  autboriea  io,  27,380. 
Profits  of  supply,  application  of,  21,397-8 

Simpson.  Hr.  J.,  evidence  of,  before  Committee  of 
1852,  370. 

SinkixLS  Txaxi : 

Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of.  sinking  fund  under, 

13,784-8;  13,944-9. 
Chamberlain's : 

Amount  of,  estimate  of,  in  fatare  at  2|  per 

cent.,  3036-6. 
Annual  instalments,  amount  of,  7093-4, 
Appointment  of  City  Chamberlain  as  trustee 

for,  7649-67. 
Auditor,  duties  of,  in  relation  to,  14,200-3. 


WiiVing  Fund— c^f. 

Chamberlain's — coni. 
Capital : 

Amount  subject  to,  7089-92. 
Annual  payments  to  fund  and  total  amount 
of  fund  at  future  date,  table  showing, 
2459-66;  2471-92. 
Estimates  of  payments,  method  of  arfiriiig 

at,  2798-801. 
Issue  of  share  capital  under,  717<3-80 ; 
7189-93. 
Certificate  of  shares,  7667-8. 
Chelsea  Company,  payment  of  to,  27,536-41 ; 
37,658-70  i  27,67e-8  j  27.702-9  ;  38,000  ; 
28,026-9. 
Committee,  Sir  J.  Pease's : 

Proceeding  before,  as  to,  7612-4. 
Beport  of,  as  to,  22,450-3. 
Oontrol,  disposidon  of,  under  scheme  of, 
5812-4. 

Debenture  stock,  effect  of  increase  of  on, 

2453-8 ;  2467-70. 
Dividends,  Back,  bearing  of  on,  27,536-41 ; 
27,658-70  ;    27.576-8  ;   27,702-9  ;  27,997- 
28,002  ;  28,025-9.' 
Eut  London  Company,   payment   of,  to, 

34  543-9. 
Introduction  of,  41 ;  20,666. 
Investment  of  contributions  to,  5204-6  ;  714&- 
50;  7418-34;  13,807-12. 
Restrictions   as   to,  7117-9 ;   7478-86 ; 
7513-6, 

Kent  Company,  payment  of.  to.  28,673'82a. 
Lambeth  Company,  payment  of,  to,  26,748-77 ; 

27.419-34. 
Legislation  as  to,  41-3. 

Clause  of  1886,  51-8. 
London.  City  Corporation : 
Action  of,  as  to,  7083-4. 
Bespoubtibility  of.  for,  7127-32;  7454-6; 
7467-71. 

Uanagement,  allowance  for.  not  to  be  taken 

into  account  in  event  of  purchase,  3468-70. 
Obieot  of.  7086-6  ;  7167-71. 
Obligations  of  Metropohtan  Water  Companies 

with  regard  to.  2891-3. 
ObjectionB  to,  20.538-68;  20,579  ;  21.187-93; 

24,608-28  ;  26,748-77;  27,419-24  ;  28,428-9. 
Payment  to  City  Chamberlain  for  keeping 

acoount,  7147. 
Procedure  of  City  Chamberlain  as  to,  7097- 

160. 
Purchase : 

Disposition  of  fund  in  event  of  no  pur- 
chase. 6203. 
Use  of  fund  for  pnrohase  of  companies 
suggested.  24,671-607;  24,628. 
Shares  of  companies,  price  of,  offoct  of,  on, 
36.884-6. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  payment 

of.  to.  21s693-7  ;  34.749. 
Stock: 

Oauoellatiou  of,  7119. 
Investment  of,  5204r^ ;  7148-60  ;  7418- 
34;  13,807-12. 
Eestrictions  as  tc,  7117-9  ;  7478-85 ; 
7512-6. 

Name  of  pnrohaaer  of,  7133-46  ;  7435-43. 
Transfer  of,  form  of.  7435-63  ;  7469-73 
7661-2;  7667. 
Temporary  character  of,  5205-8. 
Wcat  Middlesex  Company,  payment  of,  to- 

25,664-72;  25,7^7  ;  26,8«>4. 
Working  of  Sinking  Fond  Chiuses,  2446-52 ; 
7087-8. 

Lea  Conservancy,  provision  of,  29,406 ;  29,410-1. 
Furobase,  provision  of  Sinking  F>md  in  event  of, 
2767-80 ;   20,196-207  ;   21,187-93  ;  22,412-4; 
35.751-3  ;  27.246-8 ;  28,197-206. 
Smith,  Kr.  E.  J.,  scheme  of.  postponement  of 

payment  under,  2692. 
Staines  Scheme,  provision  of,  20,196-207. 
Welsh  Scheme,  ijroviaion  of, .20, 196-307. 
SlicUnff  Scale,  application  of,  to  water  comf-anies  pro- 
^posed.24;i9-45;  11,719;  11,742-60. 

Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Scheme  of : 

Baubnry,  Mr:,  scheme  of.  comparison  witli.  13,744. 

66;  13,893-909;  13,990. 
Directors'  fees,  saving  on,  estimate  of.  26.174. 
DiTidends,  hack,  allowance  for.  2868-9  ;  2374-82. 
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ftnlf^,  Mr.  B.  J.,  Scheme  of—tont. 

Bast  London  Oompauy,  failnre  to  reach  eBtimated 

profits,  24,528-^ ;  24,564-88. 
Financial   reiolfe   of,   802-7;  24d8-4;  a8M-9 ; 
8767. 

Sent  Oompany,  agreement  with,  28,417-20. 
Iiamheth  Company,  a^eement  with,  27,043-4. 
Maintenance,  economieB  Id,  2705-13. 
New  Biver  Company,  agreement  with,  2374-82; 

22,154-8 ;  ^.372^ ;  22,393 ;  22,414^6 ;  22,645-8 ; 

22,567-9  ;  22,749-52. 
Simultaneons  pnrohase,  13,970. 
Elonthwark  and  Vauxhall   Company,  failare  to 

reach  estimated  profits,  25,182-90. 
TervB  of  agreements,  18,972-9. 

Soeietr  of  Arta,  estimate  of  savinga  TeHalting  from 
purchase,  6(fi4. 

BoSi&auut  of  Water,   Kent  Compuiy'a  supply, 

necessity  for,  12,798-800;  12,809-11. 

South  Essex  Watonrorks  Oon^puiy : 

Acta  of  Parliament  of  Oompauy,  931-6;  13,689; 

13,693-5. 
Barking : 

Purchase,  views  as  to,  13,280-6;  13,291-8; 

13305-6. 
■Bates: 

Basis  of,  13,302-4. 
Complaints  as  to,  13,276-7. 
Domestic  supply.  13,287. 
.Street  watering,  13,286. 
Supply  to,  13,273-4. 

Sources  of,  13,299-301. 

nford: 

Competition  with  East  London  CompaDy  pre- 
vented hy  agreement,  13,648}  13,653-5; 
13,662-6. 

District  suppUed,  13,625-8;  13,644-5;  13,662. 
Mains,  13,64lS. 

FuTohase,  views  as  to.  13,666-88. 
Bates,  13.629-81 ;  18.640-5;  13,696. 
Supply : 

Constant,  not  afforded,  13.689-96. 
Quantity  and  quality  of,  13,647-8;  13,689. 
Sources  of,  13,651-2. 

Orerlappiiig  area,  926-36. 

South,  Metropolitan  Oas  Companji  illuminating 
power,  stoudard  of,  2638. 

South  StoftOrdshire,  supply  to,  21B9. 

South-west  Suburban  Watenrorks  Oompaay : 

Overlapping  district  of,  974. 

Power  to  supply,  parish  already  supplied,  3439. 

Supply  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  10,501. 

Southampton  Supply,  water  charges  included  in 

district  rate,  3994-7. 

Southport,  company  management  iu,  2189 ;  21,021. 

Southwarfc  and  VauadiaU  Oompaay : 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Southwaric  and  Yauxhall  Act  of  1845,  25,141 ; 
25,510. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Compssy's  Act  of 

1852,  25,141 ;  25,510. 
Southwark  and  Tauxhall  Company's  Act  of 

1884, 79  ;  911;  12,356;  12,361a4;  12,384; 

12,467  ;  25,295-7  ;  26,306  ;  26,618-9. 
Sonuiwark  and  Tauxhall  Company's  Act  of 

1897, 1064^90;  11,980;  15,840. 
Soathfrerk  and  Yanzhall  Company's  Act  of 

1898.15,189;  19,585-92. 

Amalgamation  with  liambeth  Company  proposed, 
126;  11,956-8;  11.991-2, 
Views  as  to,  10,917-9;  11,955-8;  11.991-2. 

Analysis  of  Supply : 

Besults  of,  22,146-50. 

System  of,  25,320-7;  25.552-C3. 

Auction  Clauses  ceased  to  operate,  2253. 

Battersea : 

Intake  at,  24,854-6. 
Land  and  works  at : 

Capital  cost  of,  25,26&-6l. 

Sate  of,  24,865-81 ;  24,888-91. 
Supply  to,  253-75. 


Southwark  and  VauxhaU  Covyaiiy— cMf- 
Billa : 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company's  Bills  of 

1897  and  1898 :  , 
Expenditure  authorised  under,  19,106-8. 
Instruction  to  Committee  on,  10,985-6. 
Purchase,  clause  relating  to,  11,391 
Thames,  Abstraction  from  under : 
Limit  of,  23,397-9 ;  23,612-23. 
Six-monthly  average,  17,746. 
Thames  Consorvuioy,  views  of  as  to, 
23.697. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  "Water  (Transfer) 

Bill,  1895,  4759. 

Capital : 

Analysis  of,  3812-5. 

Auditor,  reports  of  on,  26,149-54  ;  25.230-43. 
Commitinents,  25,190-1. 
Debentures,  trustee  securities.  24,770-4. 
Depreciation,  no  allowauoe  for,  24,797-909: 
25.263-79. 

Distribution  of,  return  as  to,  25,091.  ' 
Bxcess  over  Parliamentary  allowance,  alleged, 
3833-6. 

Future  expenditure  of,  estimates  of,  25,094-7. 

Loan,  proportion  of  to  total.  2249. 

Mains,  relaying  of,  charged  to,  25,151-2 ; 

25,246-8  ;  25,602-11. 
Obsolete,  3813-6  ;  25,147-8;  25.349-62. 
Per  million  gallons  average  daily  supply,  3619. 
Bemiasion  of,  3727-30. 

Parliamentary,  25,140-6;  25.510. 

Views  as  to,  24,932-4  ;  25.138-40. 

Shares: 

Market  value  no  indev  to  real  value, 

24.667-80. 
Ordinary,  not  trustee  securities,  24,769. 
Preference,  trustee  Becurities,  24,770-4. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,   supply  in  1931» 

Estimates  as  to  before,  19,051-6;  19,064. 
Competition  in  district  of  company,  25,160-7^ 
25,218-20;   25,28a-6 ;   25,2£^;  25.545-6 
25.612-4. 
Area  of,  875;  889-90. 
Effect  of,  3386-410. 
Supply  insufficient  for  area,  3335. 
Control,  views  as  to,  25.029-33  ;  25,117-37. 
Demand  notes,  obaiges  stated  on,  25,035-51. 
District : 

Area  of,  25,281-4. 

Parliamentary  and  overlapping  areas,  874-55. 
Supply  outside  Parliamentary  area,  887-8. 
Dividends,  24,571-4  ;  24,584. 

Book  dividends,  amount  of,  2385. 
East  London  Company,  supply  to  available,  13,368, 
15.048  ;    15,217-27  ;    15,373;      15.386 ; 
15,963-71;    15,983-4;    16,158;  16,161: 
16,169-70;  16,204^7;  25,316. 
Charges  for  in  1898. 15.371-3;  15,385. 
Engineer,  romuueration  of,  14.191. 

Filters: 

Position  of.  17,225. 

Wells,  separate,  25,320-4  ;  28,905-7. 

Filtration : 

Microbes  in  filtered  water,  excess  of,  21,678: 

21,864-9;  25,317-9;  25.552. 
Bate  of,  25,564-8. 

Besults  of,  22,146-60  ;  25,320-7  ;  25,552-63. 
Sufficiency  of.  8653. 
Financial  condition  of,  16D1. 

Betum  as  to,  25,090. 
Fittings,  powers  as  to.  25,356-69. 
Income,  annual,  per  house  and  per  1,000  population. 
24,699-700. 

Betum  as  to  Municipal  Supplies  and  Heiro- 
politan  Water  Companies'  supplieB,  24,686. 
luter-sale,  powers  of,  15.188-9;  15.575. 
IiBimbcth  Company : 

Agreement  with  non-existeut,  25.298 ;  25,546-5. 
Amalgamation  with  proposed,  126 ;  11,955-8: 

ll,!K»J-2. 
Battersea.  supply  to,  25,307-8. 
Competition  with,  25,163-72 ;  25,283-^ ;  25,295- 
8;  25,306  ;  25,645-6. 

Mains : 

Parallel,  25,285-6. 

Bepairs  to,  inconveniemjo  of,  25,618. 
OverUpping  district,  26,168;  25,883-4;  86,078. 
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SoatlLwark  and  Taukall  Company— evnf. 
Lambeth  Gompai^ — nmt. 
Bates: 

Compftriaon  of.  11,991-^ ;  24.697;  24.707- 
19;  25.303-4;  26.782-97;  26,849^; 
a7.381-3. 

Identical  in  joint  distriotB,  25,287-94 ; 
26.679-99. 

Kew  baildings,  rates  to,  25,547-51 : 
27.394-401. 

Huns : 

Depth  at  which  laid,  25,155. 

Alteration  of  streets,  effect  of  ou,  25,403-4. 
£zpenditure  on.  repairs  to  new  main,  25,151- 

9i  25,569-611. 
Hampton  and  Battersea,  main  between,  25,336. 
Hampton   and   Richmond,  mains  between, 

26,333. 

Hif;h  and  low-pressure  sTStems,  25,376-7. 
Re-laying,  process  of,  25,244-8. 
Repairs  to,  24,906. 
Uanagement : 

Compuison  of  with  other  companies.  14.187- 

90;  14.204-5. 
Cost  of : 

Per  million  gallons,  2915-8. 
Per  million  gallons,  1896  and  1897.  2405. 
Per  million  gallonn  average  daily  sopply 
compared  with  rate  of  diTidend.262&-^. 
Starving  of,  allegation  as  to.  24.930-1. 
Money  powers  granted  to,  1891-97, 1268-9. 
Oxidisation  of  oi^anic  matter,  21.878-80. 
l*enton  Hook,  limit  of  flow  at.  18,011-16. 
Pipes,  bnrating  of,  in  1896, 1493. 
Population  of  district,  "5,421-29. 
In  1898,  25,282. 

Increoue  of.  estimate  of,  25.430  ;  25,442-86. 

Return  as  to  population  supplied.  25,092. 
J^osition  ot  Company,  statement  as  to.  2156. 
Pressures : 

Complaints  as  to,  8933  ;  9052-68. 

High  fmd  low  systems  of,  25,376-7. 

Inspection  of,  views  as  to,  25,378-^. 
Profits,  Auctuations  on,  25,185-229. 
Properties  of  small  class,  proportion  of  in  district, 
25,3;0. 

Pumping  stations,  position  of,  17,^4-7. 
Purchase : 

Arbitration,  views  as  to.  24,645-6;  24.794; 

34,996  ;  25,132-6. 
Banbnry,  Mr.,  Scheme  of,  purchase  under, 

13.726-33;  14.069;  24,910-29. 
Gash,  paymMit  in,  views  as  to,  24.765-8. 
Compnlsoty  sale,  allowance  for.  24,651-66. 
Directors*  fees,  saving  in,  25,173-4. 
Income  as  basis  of,  14.173-86;  24,647-8. 
Management,  increase  in,  in  evont  of,  24,629- 

44 ;  24,790-1  j  25,175-82. 
Kegotiations   with   Sir  A.  Arnold    as  to. 

24,792-3. 

Number  of  years  for  repayment,  11,410-1. 
ProHtB,  accumulation  of  for,  saggeation  as  to, 

24,571-85;  24,628. 
FronMCtive  value,  oonsideration  of,  24,649- 

50. 

Sinking  Fund,  application  of  to,  24,585-607  ; 

24,628. 

Yiews  OS  to,  13.438-41 ;  24,569  ;  24,629. 
Rateable  value : 

Increase  of  in  district.  24,750-61. 

Pro^^^of  company,  increase  in.  24,892-906; 

Return  as  to.  26,092. 
Rates: 

Basis  of.  13,696. 

Chelsea  Company,  comparison  with,  24,699- 
706. 

C(»n^HiriBon  wiUi  other  companies,  24,696- 

Cost  per  year  of  lowering  to  level  ot  West 

Middlesex,  3958. 
East  London  Company,   comparison  with. 

24,133. 

Increase  in  from  1891  to  1896,  24,752. 
Lambeth  Company,  comparison  with,  11,991- 

2;  24,697;  24,707-19;  25,287-94;  26,303-4; 

25,547-51;  26,679-99  ;  26,7ffi-97j  26.849- 

68;  27,881-3;  27,354^1. 
Municipal  supplies,  comparison  with,  14>S04-5. 
Per  £  of  rateable  value,  3948. 


Bonthwark  and  Vanzhall  Company— coaf. 

Bates — conU 

Preferential,  25,039-48. 

Public  purposes,  magisterial  decision  as  to 

rates  for,  8929-39;  25,978-9. 
Returns  as  to,  24,700  ;  24,752. 
Richmond,  rates  for  supply  to,  12,356. 
Wandsworth,  public  purposes,  rates  for  in, 

8929-39. 

Rates  paid  by  Company,  inoreaae  in,  24,756-7. 
Reservoirs : 

Additional,  construction  of,  14,699-702 ;  17,09»- 
102;  18,169;  25,062-64. 
Cost  of,  25,512-28. 
Position  of,  14,597-9;  17,217. 
Provision  of,  15,629. 

Storage   capacity  of;   14.699-702;  15.010; 
18,160;  24.97»^i  25.417-20. 
Pntore  raqnirementB  as  to.  25.49ft^509. 
Pn>Tiai(m  for  exoeptiondl  year,  riews  as 
to.  25,520-31. 

)    Betnrns : 

Capital : 

Distribution,  25,091. 
Future  expenditure,  esdmote  of,  25.094. 
Financial  return.  26,090. 
Income  per  1,000  gallons,  of  Metropolitan 
Water  Companies,  and  municipal  supplies. 
24.686. 
Population.  26,092. 

increase  in,  estimate  of.  25,430;  25,442; 
25  479. 
Rateable'valne,  25.092. 
Rates.  24,762. 

Percentage  chargeable,  24,700. 
Sinking  Fund.  24,749. 
Supply,  25.092. 

Complaints  as  to,  25,310 ;  25.511. 
Waste,  prevention.  29,364. 
Works,  25,511. 
Richmond,  supply  to,  953  ;  960-1. 

Area   of,   12,354-5;     12,361-4;  12,373-6; 

12  380-1. 
Conditions  of,  12,356-84. 
Parliamentary     povrers,     supply  without. 
12,337-9. 

Profit  not  made  by  corporation  ou,  12,433. 
Public  purposes  not  supplied,  12,481-^. 
Quality  of,  12,442-5. 

Views  of  Corporation  as  to,  12,336 ;  12.447-50; 
12.472-3. 
Severance,  views  as  to,  26,333-48. 
Sinking  Fund: 

Payments  to,  24,693-7. 
Return  as  to.  24,749. 
Views  OS  to,  24,608-28. 
Smith,  Mr.  E,  J.,  agreement  of,  estimated  profits, 
25.182-90. 

Staines  Scheme,  reasons  for  not  joining  in,  25,052- 

64;  25,107-11. 
Slop-cock  boxes,  removal  of.  25,405-7. 
Supply : 

Ajialysis  of : 

ResoitB  of,  22,146-50. 
System  of.  25,350-7  ;  25,552-63. 
Bulk,  supply  in  to  Surrey,  dillionlties  of, 

17,215-28. 
Complaints  as  to,  26,309-15. 

Rotom  as  to,  25,310 ;  25,511. 
Constant  supply,  25.350-6  ;  30,219-26. 
Failure  of  supply,  25,390-402. 
Future  requirements  of,  26,421-79  ;  25,487-92  ; 
26,632-44. 

Binnie,  Sir  A.,  estimate  for  1931,  1296; 
1516. 

Commission.  Lord  Balfour's  and  Com- 
mittee of  Sir  J.  Pease,  evidence  aa  to 
before,  1243-4;  19,051-6;  19,064. 
Cost  of,  25,493-7. 
Hydrants,  supply  for,  25,375-7;  25.616-7. 
Inquiry  into  in  February  1895.  5148-55. 
Number  of  supplies,  return  as  to,  26,092, 
Population  supplied,  return  as  to,  26,092. 
Price  per  1,000  gallons,  20,460  ;  21,093. 
Quality  and  quantity  of,  12,442-6;  19,86-1-6; 

22,146-50  ;  25,371-4. 
Rate  per  head,  19,005-19  ;  21,249  ;  24,955-77: 

25,460-3 ;  29,277. 
Return  as  to.  25.092 ;  26,310;  26.511;  29,354 
Wandsworth,  supply  for  street  watering  in, 
8925-44. 
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Soathwwk  uid  VawduOl  Oompaitj— «on/. 
Thames: 

Overdraoght  from,  1892  to  1896, 1496-1500. 
Power  ot  draught  on,  15,6yft-9. 
Snpplj  from,  26,496-504. 
Thames  Conservancy,  action  of  acainst  ComDanv 
in  1897, 1600-1.  ^  ' 

Wandsworth  street  wateriag,  supply  for  in,  8926- 
44. 

Waste: 

Fittings,  powers  as  to,  25,366-69. 

Mains,  w  aste  caused  throogh  leakaees  in. 

19.014-9;  24,906-9. 
Meter  systems,  reduction  in  by  oae  of,  29,363- 

66. 

Eefurn  as  to,  29,354. 
Wells: 

Amount  available  from,  25,609a. 

Future  supply,  importance  of  for,  25,416. 

Morton  and  Honor  Oak,  wells  at,  26,409-14. 

Pumping,  effect  of,  25,415. 

Sinking,  powers  of,  25,618-9. 

Strei^m.  ^  rapply  from,  14,652-4 1  17,221; 

West  Middlesex  Compuiy : 

Agreement  with,  non-exiatent,  25,299-302. 

Competition   with,   non-existent,  26,160^2: 
25,218-20  ;  26,283-6. 

Oyerlappin^  area,  26,098-102  ;  26,127-87. 

Plant  and  pipes  of  on  Surrey  side,  25.306. 
Wimbledon,  supply  to : 

Agreement  as  to.  26.545-6. 

Constant  supply  not  afforded.  30,219-25. 
Works: 

Betum  as  to,  26,511. 

Severance  of,  difficulties  of,  26,842-S. 

Bprings: 

Amwell  Hill  and  Amwell  Marsh,  springs  at : 

Depletion   of,    13,462;  14,535^:  14,666-61: 
18.677-639;  22,615. 

Original   source   of  supply  of  New  BivBr 
Company.  22,671. 
Ohadwell  Spring.   See  that  title. 
Hanworth  Gravel  Springs,  24,294 
Hydraulic  connection  of  wells  with,  18,686-727. 
.Lea,  springs  feeding,  29,663-9. 
Microbes  in  spring  water,  M.807, 
Paris  supply.  9120-31 ;  9137-53 ;  9171-83. 

Municipal  purposes,  9182^. 

Works  for,  9126;  91^7-63. 
Thames,  large  proportion  of  spring  water  in. 

21,839^.  **  ' 

(See  aUo  Wolls.) 

StaAndshin  Fottoriaa,  supply  to,  2189. 

Staines  Schema : 

Act  of  Parliameni,  Staines  Bcservoirs  Act,  1896. 

80 ;  1004-8  ;  1365 ;  10.98D ;  11»  ;  16.496 ;  i6.622 

15,53S;  IS.SWj  20,015. 
Advantages  of.    10.855-6;    10,860;  10,866-73: 

10.876;  10,884;  10,888;  18,220-6;  18,227-37 

^MU^^l 
Aqueducts : 

Construction  of,  dates  of.  20,109-14. 
Cost  of,  14,982-15,002;  19,633-70  ;  20,109^-14. 
Size  of,  14,707-13. 
Bill  of  Session  1896  : 

Hooftj  of  &)mmons,  special  resolution  on, 
493  D. 

London  Ooonty  Council,  resolution  on,  4915-9. 
Capital : 

Cost  of  raising.  19,899-912. 

^19?w56'"  °^  ^  B^Skma, 

Companies  not  participating  in : 

East  London  Oomptmy,  23,879-80 ;  24,^3-30. 

Southwark  and  Vaushall  Company,  26,062-64 ; 
26,107—111. 
Conduit: 

Capacity  of,  14.691. 

°*?iS°y^J?^^'  ^^'^^i  17.676-9;  2W4- 
12;  22,432-42  ;  22,832-5.  .  «*«wvrr- 

Coutiuuation  of,  19,899-900. 


Stainea  Selwiiw— eonf. 

Cost  of : 

Aqueduct,  14,982-15,002;  19,533-70  ;  20,109- 
14. 

Binnie's,  Sir  A.,  Estimates,  168S-6;  1749-93: 
9738-85;  2024-41;  9321-90. 

A.  Supply  of  166  million  gaUons  per 
day  with  200  million  gallons  at 
Teddington,  9322-38  ;  9738-85 : 
10,332. 

B.  Supply  of  185i  million  gallons  per 
day  with  200  million  gallons  at 
Teddington,  9339-62. 

0.  Supply  of  186i  million  gallons  per 
day  with  250  million  gallons  at 
Teddington,  9366-61 ;  9425-6. 

D.  Supply  of  300  million  gallons  per 
day  with  203  million  gallons  at 
Teddington,  9562-72. 

E.  Supply  of  300  million  gallons  per 
day  with  260  million  gallons  at 
Teddington,  9373-9. 

Basis  of  estimates,  2024-41 ;  10,39(M01. 
Capital  coat,  comparison  with  capita]  oost 

of  existing  snpply,  1321-34;  1827;  1364. 
Comparison  with  Welsh  Scheme,  9649-730 
Distribution  charges,  9662-76. 
t^lter-beds,  water  passed  direotlv  on  to, 

allowance  for,  9469-74. 
Interest,  saving  in,  9723-9. 
Middleton,  Mr.,  estimates  of,  comDarison 

of,  14,368-440;  18.422-43.  ^ 
Per  million  gallons,  1351r-5j  9641-51: 

10,357-68.  * 
Pumping  charges,  9664-61 ;  10,376-89. 

Basis  of,  10,369-73. 
Reservoirs,  9620-33. 
Supply; 

114J  million  gallons,  9440;  9549-730 
185i,  800,  and  400  million  gallons 
under  conditions  of  1898.  23  280- 
94;  23.323-67. 
300  milUon  gallons,  9433-7. 
809  million  gallons,  9730-1. 
Capitfd  oost,  comparison  with  capital  coat  of 

existing  supply,  1321-S4;  1327;  1354. 
^  ^^fifj^^^l.^^^*^  "^elah  Scheme.  8*81- 

2;  9619-27;  9549-730;  18,341;  18  8«-40fi- 
19,928  ;  20;913-27.  ' 
Contract  prices,  details  of,  20,277-7a. 
^^^^^'^J^^'"  '  estimates,  8466-32;  8619-36- 
8582-91;  8592-6;  8629-30 
Basis  of,  8189-205;  8234. 

^^£?'1f*'"  0^  ^elsh  Scheme, 

^Sl-2'^^'  rejection  of,  8234  ;  8219^6; 

Per  million  gaUons.  8339-44. 
Supply : 

^o^o'P'o^  gallons  per  day  authorised, 

114i  million  gallons  per  day  over 
authorised    quantity.    8199-200 1 

300  million  gallons  per  day,  9483-7 
^°"*^c*.5Jr-Ar^  Ha^S^ley's'ertSates. 

20,049;  20,057 

^°2^PYa!27         "V^eWi  Scheme,  19,928; 
Total',  20,169. 
Instalments,  18,222  ;  20,081-114. 

20*236*^''  by.  20.083, 

^^l^^ionate  increase  in  cost  of,  8209-21  j 

Mains,  expenditure  on,  1776-85    14  Savoj; . 
17.476-4;9;  17,668-62;  17^b.  ^^'^^S  ; 

Middleton  8,     Mr.,     estimates,     14.242-55  • 
14.263;  14,272-9;  14.32748- 14^7?!  ' 
14,716-20,      14  924^0;    '  Ut^l 
17.464;  17,476;  17.61^1;  it'eoJIfl 
17,226-7;  17,785-96;  18.406-12 ;  18  422  i 
18,448,  19,404-616,  l^MjJi  itf^ 
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Stidaei  Scheme — oont. 

Coat  of— coni. 

Middleton'a,  Mr. — cont. 

Bases  of  calculations,  14,^2-3;  14,30i> 
10;  U,336;  14,360;  14.419-23;  14.441- 
53;  1^46^;  14^703-6;  17,569-651; 
17,675. 

Oomparisoii  with  Welsh  Saheme.  18,341 ; 

18,343-402. 
Inatalmenta  of  reaerroirs,  18,222. 
Portion  already  authorised,  1788. 
Famping  charges : 

Binuie,    8ir    A.,    estimates,   9654-61  j 

10,369-89.  • 
Hunter.  Mr.,  estimate  of.  20,124-35. 
Middleton,  Mr.,  estimate  of,  17.551-7; 
17.680-94. 
I'urchaBe.  bearing  of  an,  9488-512. 
Total.  20.159. 
Debentures: 

Interest  on,  payment  o{,  17.699-709. 
lasneof,  18,18&-91. 
DividoidB  of  oonmauies,  effect  on.  21,416-8. 
Emporation  ana  bottom  water,  allow%aoa  for. 

8629-30;  18,038  ;  20,774-808. 
Expenditure  on.  effect  of  on  parchaso  price,  17.06^ 

n9}  19,818-30. 
Filters: 

OoGt  of,  «nd  area  requisite.  1768-74;  1786. 
Direct   couveyanoe    of  water  to,  9466-74; 
18.989-9001 ;  21,587-9. 
Financial  position  of  companies,  effect  of,  on, 
1221-34. 

Flood  water,  rejection  of,  mmeceasary,  14,392-404; 
14,634-41;    18.040-2;    18.074-102;  18.974^; 
18,988;  20.816-8. 
Qrand  Junction  Oompany,  contribution  to  cost  of, 

26,405-8;  26,419;  26,426-9;  26.468;  26,484 
Gravitation,  sopply  by,  impracticable  in  Thames 

VaUey.  23,222. 
Hanter,  Mr..  eTidenoe  before  Balfour  Commia- 

Bion,  18,968-83;  19,921-2. 
Instalments  of : 

Advantages  of  expenditure  by.  20,083  ;  20.236. 
Cost  of,  &09-21 ;  8233;  18,222. 
Dates  of,  14,867-74. 
Joint  committee  for,  functions  of,  985-6. 
I«nd  for,  acquisition  of,  17,419-31. 
Areaof,a},733-7. 

Watenhed  not  paTohased,  19.659-87. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  l^wksley  and  Sir  F, 
Bramwell  as  to,  before  Balfour  Commission. 
20,620-33. 

London  County  Council,  attitude  towards.  20.406- 

10: 

Resolution  on  Staines  Besorroir  Bill,  189^ 

4915-9. 

Mains,  cost  of.  1775-&%  14^805-26;  17,4^6-609; 

17.658-62;  17,675-9. 
New  Biver  Company ; 

Conduit,  cost  of,  17,476-509;  17,658;  17,675- 

9;  22,304r-12i  22,432-42  ;  22,832-3. 
Sxpenditare   on,   estimate    of,  22,832-40; 
22,850-1. 

Beaaons  for  participation  io,  19,158-62. 
^"^orks  available  for  supply  to  Middlesex  in 
event  of  severance,  17,3S3-409. 

Pumping : 

Charges  in  respect  of : 

Binnie,  Bir  A.,  estimates  of.  9654-61  { 
10,309-89. 

Deacon.  Mr.,  estimates  of.  8474-5;  8519- 

30  )  858^1. 
Middleton,  Mr.,  estimates    of,  14,278; 
14,304-16;      14.357-704;  15,003-9; 
17,512-601;  17,680-94;  17.710-24. 
Discontinuance  unneoasBary  during  bad  c<m- 

dition  of  river,  14.376  j  20,816. 
Necessity  fbr,  18.226. 
Power : 

Uazimnm,  20,822-5. 
Bequisite  in  1941,  20,808-21. 
Purchase  question,  independent  of.  20,033-fi. 
Beservoirs: 

Area  of.  23,223-6. 

Cleansing  of.  8631-8  ;  9304  ;  9662-89  ;  9619; 

14,361-75;  18,039;  19,367-403  ;  20.790. 
Cost  of,  1749-67.  _ 
Deposit  in,  8624-8  ;  9571-89;  10,339-48, 
Depth  of,  20.793-804. 

i  M58S. 


Staines  Soliraie — oont. 
BeservoifB —  cont. 

Drawing  on,  meUiod  proposed,  9612-1 
Xxislang,  authoriwd,  and  required.  1749-93; 

8183-9. 

Instalments.   See  that  sub-heading. 

Number  of,  9620. 

Sites  available  for  future  reservoirs,  20,716-37. 
Storage  capacity : 

Adequacy  of,  20,074-80  ;  20.413.4. 

Authorised.  1155-9. 

Binnie,  Sir  A.,  estimates  of,  1681-8 ; 
2211-5 }  9226-319 ;  9620-33 ; 
10,327-9. 

Sapply  of  800  million  gallons,  1175-9 ; 
2042-66  ;  95S9;  9631-3. 
Flow  of  200  million  gallons  over 

Teddington  Weir,. ^43-306. 
Flow  of  950  million  gallons  over 
Teddington  Wev,  9307-19. 
Comparison  with  V^elsh  Scheme,  23.239- 
80 

Deacon.  Mr.,  estimates  of.  8223-4  ;  8272- 
86;  8597-621. 
Supply  of  114^  million  gallons  per 
day  over  total  anthorisM,  8264-7 
8272-3. 

Hairksley,  Mr.,  estimate  of,  20,757-63 

20,770^75;  20,808-20  ;  20,^6-42. 
Hunter.   Mr.,    estimate  of,  20.02^-48 
20,057. 

Basis  of  Calculations,  20,022 ;  20,02^-9 
20,061-2. 

Middleton,  Mr.,  estimates  of,  14,246 
14,284;  14,321-61;  14,424-6  ;  14.664- 
71  ;  14.689-702  ;  14,924-5011  ;  17.794- 
86;  17,829-44;  18.182-91;  18,202-5; 
18,224-37 ;  18,416-8 ;  18,444r9 ;  19,536 ; 
19,547. 

Storage  in,  Number  of  days  necessary.  1181^ ; 

1731-8. 

Subsidence  reservoirs,  provisions  of,  14,361- 
75;  18.043-8;  18.989-9001;  20.215-29; 
26.258. 

Sapply  under : 

Oommisaion,  Lord  Balfour's: 

Bvideuce  of  companies  before,  as  to  future 

requiremente.  19,002-105. 
Beport  as  to,  18.969^. 

Thames : 

Abstraction  from,  limit  of,  1355. 
Application  of  conditions  to  whole  supply 
from,  8287-302  ;  8345-7  ;  8366-7;  8970-S  ; 
8437-9  ;  8483-5  ;  8504..19. 
Dry  weather  flow  of,  effect  of,  on,  10.350-6. 
Watershed  not  purchased,  19,659-87. 
Welsh  Scheme,  ultimate  necessity  for.  17,797-806 ; 

18,218-9 ;  20,164-8 ;  20,248-4. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  participation  in.  25,634 ; 
25,983-4. 

Bzpendlture  on  proposed,  26,113-6. 
Working  of,  under  emotions  of  1898,  Binnie, 
Bvc  A.,  estimates  of  :■ 
Sapply  of  185i  million  gallons,  with  mini< 
mum  of  200  million  gaUona  at  Teddington, 
23,163-78. 

Supply  of  800  million  gallons,  with  flow  of  200 
million  gallons  at  Teddington,  23,178-203. 

Supply  of  400  million  gallons,  with  flow  of 
200  million  gallons  at  Teddington,  23,209- 
88. 

Statatory  Committee : 

Lomlon  Connty  Council,  views  of,  as  to,  5858-76. 
Control  by,  objections  to,  6162-7;  6218-24; 

6227-44  ;  6246-57  ;  6259-63. 
Furohaae  l^,  objeotions  to,  626&-63. 

Stock.  iSoe  Shares  and  Stock. 

Stock  Bxokaaffei 

Prioes.  table  of,  2568. 

pDrohaae,  eCEect  of,  on.  2919-27  ;  3044-6. 

Vdue  on  I 

Meaning  of.  2822-5 ;  6083-6. 
Not  a  Koide  to  real  value  of  sharasj  13,803-6  ; 
18.959-641  24,667-80  ;  26.27&^ 
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Stockton  and  ICiddlesborongh ; 

Act  of  Parliament,  Slrtckton  and  HiddleBborough 

Corporations  Act,  1876,  &201. 
Arbitration  Cose.  10,767-70  ;  20.504-5  ;  20.609  ; 

20,612  ;  20,983-70. 
PnrohaBe,fi9;  3193-254;  4177-9. 

Aunaitiee,  payment   by,   28,215-6 ;   28^19 ; 

28.234. 
Cftpit&I  expended,  3224-31. 
Terms  of,  S210-6. 

Number  of  jears,  for  repa3rment,  2698. 
Tnut,  formnlaon,  8193-254. 
Bate-in-aid,  20.968-70. 

Sates.  3218-24  ;   3231-54;   3257-8;  20,963-70; 

21,052-6. 
Supply,  amount  of,  21,145-9. 

Stoke  Hewinffton: 

New  River  Compan;^,  works  at,  22,909-11. 
Waste,  radnctioa  in,  by  use  of  meter  STstem, 
29.267-76. 

Stone  Bridge  Brook,  29,664. 

Stone  Bridge  "LiOtik,  pumping  by  East  London  Com- 
pany nt,  23,970-4. 

Stoneham,  Xr,  A. : 

Grand  Junction  CompanT,  audit  uf  accounts, 

26,491. 

Lambeth  Company,  audit  of  accounte.  27,073-7. 
Kanagement,  expenditure  on,  report  on.  19,805. 
Southwark  and  Vanxball  Company,  »udit  of  ac- 
counte, 25.151-2  ;  25,231-43 ;  25,602-11. 
Works,  capital  expenditure  on,  report  on,  19,775. 

Stop-eock  Bozee,  removal  of,  25,405-7. 

Stratfordt  pollution  of  streams  at,  29,628-48. 

Streatb&m,  well  of  Sontbwark  and  Yanzliall  Oom- 

pany  at,  14,662-4 ;  17,220-1. 
Best-leTel  of,  25,414. 
Supply  from,  25,408. 

Streets  and  Beads : 

Alterations  to,  effect  on  mains,  11,702-18 ;  26,403-4. 
Mains  in,  958-9 ;  1,127-33. 

Water  Board,  formation  of,  authority  over,  in 

event  of,  12,025-6. 
Watering : 

Bates  for,  8696  ;  878J. 

Ha^Bterial  decisions,  8874-7}  26,968-79. 
Supply  for  :— 

Oroydon,  12,078-82. 
Wandsworth,  8925-44  ;  9053-68. 

Stuart,  Profoeeor,  Bast  London  GompuiT's  Bill  of 
1893,  speech  of,  on,  20,634^. 

Snbaidenoe,  effect  of,  18,989-9001 ;  21,679-85 ;  21,605- 

Snnbnry,  salmon  trout,  introdootion  of,  28,774. 

Sunderland,  company  management  in,  2189 ;  21,021. 

Sunlight,  effect  of,  on  microbes,  21,638-41 ;  21.662-4  * 
22,235-45. 

Supplementary  Supply: 

London  County  Council,  report  and  resolution  on, 
February  25,  and  AprU  21, 1896,  4964-93. 

London  County  Gouncil,  report  on,  JuIt  1896 
5006-16.  i~        ,       J  xo«i. 

Necessity  for,  Binnie,  Sir  A.,  views  as  to,  1185-«; 
1279 ;  1309-11.  ' 

Supply: 

Analysis  of.   See  that  title. 
Area  of,  997. 

Supply  to  area  already  supplied,  124. 
Average  daily : 

In  1873, 1746. 

In  1897,  9209-14. 

Uaxtmnm,  peroentage  over,  1573-4. 
Bevenue  in  relation  to,  4096-104. 
Supply  of  all  companies  durine  each  month 
of  1894-5-6. 1054. 
Average  monthly,  excess  of  marimnm  over,  1266 ; 
10,349. 

Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  future  sources  of,  under. 
13,767-9. 

Brent  Biver,  no  abstraction  from,  10.926-8. 
Bulk,  supply  in,  in  event  of  purchase : 

Advantages  over  severance,  10,014-8. 

Barking  urban  district,  views  as  to,  13.806-6. 

Oontrolin  relation  to,  11,448-9. 


Snpply^conf. 

Bulk,  supply  in,  &c. — cont. 

Difficulties  of,17,154-230  J  18,467-61;  19.857-83. 

Sast  Ham,  views  as  to,  13,353-4. 

Essex,  views  as  to,  12,892-5 ;  12,967-8 ;  13,000-6  j 

13,040;  17,167-73. 
Ilford,  views  as  to,  13,675-88. 
Limit  of,  10,446-53. 

London   County  Council,  proposals  as  to, 

10,162-99. 
West  Ham,  13,190. 
Oommission,  Lord  Bolfbor's: 

Companies'  estimates  and  evidence  as  to 

before,  1243;  18,637-46;  19,002-6;  19,061- 

64;  19,002-260. 
Qaantit7  available  from  Thames,  Lea,  and 

wells,  report  as   to,   1138-218;  14,271-6 

14,283;   14,647-61  ;  •  14.655-63  ;  17W*-11 

17,818-21;  17,842-4;  17347-5;  19,104^ 

20,70S-12. 

Bate  per  head,  report  on,  19,002-6 ;  20.341-4. 
Complaints  as  to,  164C^. 
Constant  fiupplT : 

Acts  of  Parliament   roferriug  to,  5491-7; 

21,239-49;  21,461. 
East  London  Company,  position  of  with  regard 
to.  8785;  13,02&-53;  13,049-62;  13,17*-6i 
18,333-8 ;  21,244-5  ;  23,665-7  ;  30,216-9. 
Extent  of  existent,  1363. 
Failure  to  afford,  10,981-3. 

Penalties  for.  ezomptdon  from.  30.21.5-25. 
Fittings  for,  provision  of  in  distrlcLs  ni>t 

supplied  with.  80.216-25. 
Ineroase  of,  1891-1897. 21,292. 
Introduction  of.  21.239-49;  21,461. 
Lambeth  Company,  provision  of  bf,  12,130-33  : 

12,243-9 ;  :2.6ia-20. 
London  Conniy  Council : 
Action  of  as  to,  1364-5. 
Powers  of  as  to,  5164-82. 
New  Biver  Company,  provision  of  by,  87B6: 
22,297-8. 

Outside  areas,  position  with  regard  to,  6491-7. 

Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Compuiv.  provision 
of  by.  25,350-6;  30,216-26. 
Control,  Board  of,  proposed.  11,621-36;  11,651. 
Cost  of : 

Per  million  gallons,  1222-9. 

Supply  of  1^  million  gallons  per  day,  1301. 
DeliveiV,  cost  of,  6136-7. 

Expenditnre  on  immediately  necessary,  9391-406. 
Fulora  of : 

Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to.  Bm  Mefrjpolis 

Water  Acts. 
Bradford,  20,365-8. 

Chelsea  Company,  failure  of  in  1739,  27.473-.C. 
Drought : 

DifBculties  owing  to,  10,832-3. 

East  Loudon  Company.'  See  that  title, 
sub-heading  Failure  of  Supply. 
East  End: 

Failure  in  1895,  1366-76. 

{See  aho  East  London  Company,  tub* 
heading  Feulure  of  Sujmlu.) 
Edinburgh,  10,832. 
Frost: 

Difficulties  owing  to,  10,832-3. 
East  London  Company,  failure  during : 
East  Ham,  13,330-2. 
West  Ham,  13,107 ;  13.172-3. 
Whitechapel,  11.197-8. 
Lambeth  Company,  failure  during,  12,202- 
16 ;  27)200-8. 
Leicester,  10.833. 
Manchestor,  20,365. 
Penalties  for,  10,981-3. 

Exemption  fiom,  law  as  to,  30,216-25. 
Bates,  payment  of  during,  11,161-2!  24,719- 

50;  25,390-402. 
Sheffield,  20,883-6. 
Frost,  supply  daring.    Sae  title  Frost. 
Height  of.   See  und^  Pressures. 
Independent,  introduction  of,  776-81. 
Lea  Biver.   See  that  title. 
Lea  Valley.   See  that  title. 
London : 

East  and  West,  rate  of  supply,  comparison. 

4034-40.  ' 
Private  supplies  in,  4020-3. 
Proportion  of  supply  within  and  without 

Administrative  County  of  London,  998. 
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Supply— con<. 

Haximam,  dailj,  percentage  over  arerage,  1573-4. 
Haximam  month,  ezoess  over   average,  1866; 

10,349. 

Meter,  flnpply  by.   8eB  that  tide. 
Oblic^tions  of  ootnpanies  nnder  Statute,  30,212. 
Oataide  connties,  claims  as  to,  5191-7 ;  18,462-70. 
Fopnlation  gnpplted  by  Uetropoliton  Water  Com- 
panies, 998 ;  26,463-4 ;  26,5^. 
Pressnros.   See  that  title. 
Progressive  leaflets  on,  6492-500. 
Qoality  of  supply.    Ste  that  title. 
Qaantity  of,  complaints  as  to,  703-6. 
Uate  poL'  head : 

America,  certain  cities  of,  1530-94. 

Annual  and  monthly  average,  total  of  all 

companies  for  each  month  m.  1896, 1246. 
AnDual  and  monthly  rate  per  head  aappUed 

by  each  company,  1891  to  1897, 1451-2. 
Binnie,  Sir  A.,  estimates  of,  1254;  1575 1 
9402. 

Bradford,  steps  taken  to  reduce,  1467-71. 
Bramwell,  Sir  F.,  views  as  to,  1715-9 ;  20^1-6. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's  : 
Evidence  aa  to  before,  1245. 
Report  on,  19,002-5  ;  20,341-4. 
Deacon,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  before  Sir  M.  W. 

Ridley's  Committee,  8430-7. 
Domestic  snpply  and  trade  supply,  proportion 

of,  21,152a. 
lilast  London  Company,  21,249.'^  i 
Glaagoir,  1573-9. 

In  1^,  lS4d,  1856.  and  1857. 1244. 
In  1891-1892, 1244;  91^146-8. 
Increase  of.  1260;  20,672-87}  21,260-8. 
London  County  Oonncil,  resolntion  of  as  to  in 

1892, 1245. 
New  River  Company,  1629-31. 
Paris.  1595-8. 
Purchase,  effect  on,  1622. 
Itednotion  byprerentiou  of  waste,  21,107-68 ; 
21,235. 
Bcqiiirements,  fntnre : 

Binnie,  Sir  A,  views  as  to  : 

E.xpenditiire,   immediate  neceBsity  for, 
9391-406. 

In  1931.  average  daily,  1514-45 ;  1599-602. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's.    Ses  that  sub> 
heading. 

Hawksle^,  Kr.,  views  as  to.  20,687-716. 

Legislation,  recent,  and  evidence  before  Par- 
liament indicating  quantity  required,1242-76. 
Reform  needed,  6516-20. 
Reserve  capacity  of,  8385-406. 
Sonroes  of  supply,  999. 

Adequacy  of  existing  sources  alleged,  1110^. 

Change  of,  9860-0. 

14  ew,  central  authori^  over,  advantages  of, 

1706-11. 

Report  of  Sir  A  Binnie  to  London  Counfev 
Council  on  available  sources  of  sapplv  1894, 
1281-9. 

Staines  Scheme.   8e»  under  that  title. 

Storage,  increase  of  in  relation  to  supply,  1S,0^- 

71;  18,106-34. 
Supplemental : 

London  Ooontj  Oonncil,  report  and  resolution 
on,  February  26  and  April  21 1896,  4954-93. 
London  County  Oonncil,  report  on,  July  1896, 
5006-15. 

Necessity  for,  Binnie,  Sir  A.,  Tievs  u  to, 
1135-6;  1279;  1309-11. 
Thames,  Biver.  8w  that  title. 
Total  daily  in  1867, 1891  and  1896, 1264-6. 
Total  daily  in  1807  from  all  sources,  9209  ;  9921-5. 
IVnde  supplies : 

East  London  Company,  13,087-9;  13,092; 
13,192-200. 

Local  authorities,  supply  to,  3587-602  ;  3616. 
New  Biver  Company,  2ii,7I3-5. 

Tudor  Street  district,  charge  by  agree- 
ment, 29,311;  29,314^7. 
Waste,  reduction  of,  29,257-61;  29,311; 
29,314r-7. 

Obligations  ol  companies  as  to,  29,337. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  total  supply,  3603-6. 

Rates  for.  3583-603. 

West  Middlesex  Company,  26,020-3. 
Wells.    See  that  title. 
Welsh  Scheme.    Bee  that  title. 
(£(es  aUo  urtdsr  tiUet  qf  Com^niea  and  Plaeea 

Supplied,) 


Bum  J,  oonnty  of  i 

Amalgamation  of  Lambeth  and  Sonthwark  and 
Vanxh&ll  Companies  proposed  by,  11,955. 

Bill,  Metropolitan  Counties  Water  Board  Bill, 
1896.  views  as  to,  11,915-35. 

Companies  supplying,  9876 ;  9879. 

Control : 

Conference  of  0.3tober  1897  with  Kent  and 
Croydon  authorities,  resolution  as  to,  11,966. 

Local  Government  Board,  proposals  as  to, 
11,941-9;  11,967-79;  11,993-2,009. 

Views  of  Surrey  County  Council  as  to,  11,936- 
41. 

Vilters,  inspection  of,  by  medical  oCRoer  of  health 

proposed,  11,944. 
Kingston,  Corporation  of,  complaint  as  to  snpply, 

11,942-9;  11.984-91. 
Lambeth  Company : 

Amalgamation  with  Southwark  and  Vaushall 

Company  proposed  by,  11,955. 
Bates  charged  in,  11,951-8. 
Supply,  complaints  as  to,  11,984-91. 
Ixtoal  Government  Board; 

Control  by,  proposals  as  to,  11 ,941-9 ;  11,967- 

79;  11,993-2,009. 
Letter  of  Surrey  County  Council  to,  on  Par- 
cbaso  Bills  of  1895,  11,909-14. 
Mains  passing  through,  ^97. 
Purchase : 

Conference  of  October  1897  with  Kent  and 
Croydon  authorities,  resolution  as  to,  11,959- 
65. 

Croydon  Bural  IMstriot,  purchase  of  company 
by  Surrey  Cotmty  Ooandl  proposed,  12,219^ 
W;  22.256-78;  12,285-9;  12,311-30. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  bv : 

Agreement  as  t-3,  between  Ijonoon  County 
Council  and  Surrey  County  Council, 
508-24  ;   4772-8  ;   9884-95;  12,494-7; 
12,607-12. 
Arrangement  in  event,  1447. 
Yiews  as  to,  2120-22 ;  11,886-7. 
Rates,  Lambeth  Oompany,  11,951-8. 
Sava*anoe : 

Difficulties  of,  10,050-142 ;  17,262  ;  25.333^8; 

26,733-6. 

Methods  of.  9874-992;  17.267-323;  17,318-62. 
Views  of  Surrey  County  Council  as  to,  2120-2  ; 
11,888-908. 

Sonthwark  and  Vaaxhall  Company,  amalgamation 

with  Lambeth  Company  proposed  by,  11,955. 
Supply ; 

Available  supply  in  county,  11,891-4 ;  12,016-8. 
Total  supplies  of  LambelSi  Company  and 
Sonthwark  and  VauxhaJl  Company,  9975-86. 
Water  Board  formation,  Surrey  Connfy  Council, 
views  of  as  to,  11,915-36;  12,020-6. 

Bw0jon'  EzponiaSf  capital  account,  method  of 
dealing  with  in,  14,139. 

Sutton  Water  Company : 

Croydon  Rural  District,  supply  to,  12,197;  12,246; 

12.292;  12,300;  12.307. 
Overlapping  area,  898. 

Wallington  and  Beddington.  supply  to,  12,197; 
12,283-800;  12,307-10. 


T. 

Taylor,  Xx.,  deposit  in  Thames  Ditton  Beserrnir, 
statement  of  as  to,  19,402. 

Toddingtoa  Weir:  „       ,  ™ 

Flow  of  Thames  over.   Bee  under  Thames  River, 

g^keading  Teddingtoa  Weir. 
Gauge    at/  21,460-60a:    23,400^7;  23,622-5; 

26,739-42. 

Thames  Conserrancy: 

Abstraction  from  Thames,  sis-monthly  average, 

views  an  to,  28,6S8-94. 
Act  of  Parliament,  Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894, 

1067-70;  1089;  16,496;  15,840. 
Brent  Biver,  sewaga  effluents  in.  23,584-5. 
Chelsea  Company,  agreement  with  as  to  snpply 

from  Thames,  27,5^. 
Complaints  as  to  action  ai,  23,538. 
Constitution  of,  5391-7;   10,630-49;  11.791-4; 

28,763-4, 
predging  oper^tionp  of,  28,766-9. 
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BOTAL  COlOnSaiON  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


XhuMB  CoiuMmiu^-- rant. 
Funds  of.  28,765-6. 
^pection  by :  * 
Oharges  for,  28,770-1. 
Kethod  of,  22,177-8;  23,539^ }  S3.62^. 
Opposition  to»  28,772-3. 
PaTment  to  members  of  Bosrd,  2729  j  2741 ; 
28,758-63. 

PaTments  made  to  Conservancy  by  companies, 
19,582-99;  19,659-66;  23,623-37  ;  23,585-90; 
25,914. 

Pollution,  prevention  of,  1695-705  ;  5841-8; 
23,646-9. 

Qnality  of  water,  improvement  in  effected  by, 
21,643-^ ;  22,006  ;  22,089-92. 
Table  mostrMing.  22,151-78;  22.190. 
BeservcHni; 

Oonatruotion  of  hj  oompaaies,  vien  u  to* 

28.708-16;  28,7^;  23.746-8;  28,756. 
Tidal,  at  Biohmond,  oonstrootion  proiKwed, 
23,62ft-37. 

Salmon  tront,  introdnetioo  of  into  river,  28,774. 

Sewage  ^rma,  method  of  dealing  witb,  22,177-8; 
23,539-46  ;  23.589-94. 

Soathwark  and  Yanzhall  Gonapany,  ovei-dranght 
b^,  action  with  regard  to,  1066-78 ;  1089. 

Staines  Heservoirs  Bill,  arrangement  as  to  mini- 
mum flow  at  Bell  Weir,  20,637-9. 

Teddington  Weir : 

Flow  at,  limit  of,  22,188-9. 

Gauge  at,  23,400-7  ;  23.622-5;  26,739-42. 

Unpopnlarity  of,  6272-7. 

Water  Board,  formation  on  model  of,  proposed, 

10,939^. 
Wey,  purification  of,  23,532-3. 
Working  of,  10.630-49. 

ThamM  Bitton  Besarvoir,  Deposit  in,  19,402. 

ThBinea,  riwer: 

Abstraction  from : 

Annual,  percentage  upon  natural  flow,  table 

showing.  20,279-94. 
Authorised,     1061-^ ;   15,287  j    28,639-91  ; 

28,700-2. 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  report  of,  as  to. 
1138-218;     14,267-61;     14,271;  14.276; 
14,283;  14,647-a. 
Drought  of  1898,  abstraction  during,  15,237-43 ; 

23.-^16-8. 
East  London  Conopany,  23,198-9. 
In  1898  and  1897,  duing  each  month,  9233  : 

19,080-105. 
Limit  of ; 

Penalty  for  excess  over,  28,695-9. 
Belaxatiou  of.  28,722-30. 

Local  Gtovemment  Board,  vesting  of 

power  in,  olgeotitms  to,  !^,719-20. 
Thames    Conservancy,  vesting  of 
power  in,  advantages  of,  28,721; 
28  727—9 

Without 'restriction,  28,512-23  ;  28,714-7; 
28,744^6. 

Ketnm  of,  made  daUy,  28,689-91 ;  28,700-2. 
Six<month1y  average,  views  as  to,  23,652-3; 

26,744-7 ;  28,688-94; 
Sonthwark  aqd  Yanxhall  Gompaay,  17,222-3 ; 
25,496-504. 
Bill  of  1898,  powers  conferred  by,28,397-9; 
23,512-23;  23,597. 
West  Middlesex  Company : 

Authorised  draught,  26,109-12. 
Mazimom  draught  1898.  26,136-41. 
Analysis,  system  of,  22,008-5  ;  22,031-3  ;  22,063-4 ; 
22,111-2. 

Bell  Weir,  limit  of  flow  at,  18,007-8;  20,637-9; 
23,398-9. 

Chalk,  flow  over  below  London,  18,919-38. 
Colour  of  water : 

Lake  waters,  oomparison  with,  22,132-4. 

Organic  impurities,  effect  of  on,  2214-5. 
Depletion  of,  10,863-75. 

Filtration,  necessity  for  during  low  flow,  17,884-6. 
Floods: 

Organic  impurities  in,  22,034. 

Of  1832  and  1898,  22,035-61 ;  22,206-13. 
Of  December  1898  and  January  1899, 
22.062-95  ;     22.097-106  j      22,214-30 : 
22,231-4  ;  22.247-51. 
Bichmond  Weir,  offeot  on  river  below,  23,489- 
63. 

Sconring  effeot  of,  21,278-83. 


TiuaatBt  river— «onf. 

Flow  of : 

Flood,  eficot  on,  20,840  ;  23,439-53. 

In  181^3  and  1896,  on  days  when  Chelsea  Com- 
pany closod  intakes,  9451-65 ;  9477-82. 

In  1893  and  1898,  23,764^-9 ;  21,098-103. 

Lea  Kiver,  comparison  with.  20.039-50. 

Kavigation,  flow  necessary  for,  23,732-57. 

Teddington  Weir,  flow  over.  Bee  snbhcading 
Teddmgton  Weir. 

Yelocity  at  various  points,  19,940. 

With  draughts  of  185^.  300  and  400  million 
gallons  under  conditions  of  1898,  and  a 
minimum  of  200  million  gallons  at  Tedding- 
tOQ.  23.163-238. 

Wye,  comparison  with,  18,141-8;  18.156-9; 
18,192-201. 

Lambeth  Company,  draught  of  on,  15,867-80. 
Microbes: 

Filtered  water,  proportion  of  in,  21,473-641 ; 

21,562  ;  21,563;  21,646;  21,652-6. 
Pathogenic,  freedom  fhrai,  21,917-49 ;  28,835- 

43;  23,921-7. 
TTnfiltered  water,  proportion  of  in,  21,503 ; 
21,542-71;  21,646-50  ;  21,710-2;  21,720-7; 
21,84S;  21,983-94. 
Nitrites,  non-injurious,  22,108-9. 
Old  London  Bridge,  remoral  of,  effect  of  on  river, 

19,976-82. 
Organic  impurities : 

Chemical,  effect  on  water,  22,107-17. 
Floods.   See  under  that  subheading. 
Uicrobea.    See  that  subheading. 
Bainfall,  effect  on.  22,019-25. 
Oxidisation  of  water,  21,872-87. 
Penton  Madk,  flow  at,  limit  of  under  Southwark 

and  Tanzhall  Company's  Act  of  1898,  23,597-9. 
Follutitm : 

Causes  of,  18,372-81. 

Thames  OonBerranoy.  action  of  oa  to,  1895- 

705. 

Vegetable  matter,  pollution  by,  22,119-21; 
22  126-7. 

QoaUty  of  water.  1663;  1720-8;  8120;  9539-41; 
10,876-83;  14,608-46  ;  20,411-2;  21,473. 
Improvement  in,  5840-8  ;  22,006  ;  22,089-92. 

Table  illnstrating,  22.151-78;  22,190. 
Standard  of  purity,  9461-2  ;  9466-3. 
Rainfall,  organic  impurities,  effeot  on,  28,019-25. 
Beservoirs : 

Sites  available  for,  20,720-37. 
Storage: 

!^pense  of,  compared  wiUi  storage  of  Lea, 

24,054-70. 
Necessity  for,  8345-7  ;  8374. 
Supplied  by  gravitation  on,  23,222-3. 
Betum  of  water  to,  14,567-93. 
Bichmond: 

Gauging  of  depths  of  river  below,  19,3 1 4-7. 
0«ological  conditions  of  bed  of  river  at,  12,478- 
80. 

Bichmond  Lock  and  Weir.   Bee  thftt  title.  - 
Scour,  land  water,  necessity  of  for,  21,263-77. 
Sewage : 

Conduits  for  storm  overflow.  23,552-62. 
DispoE^al  of  in  Thames  Yalley,  systom  of. 

21.836-9. 

Flood,  effect  of,  23,547-51 ;  23,563-6. 
Poj)ulation,  effeot  of  increase  of  on,  19,260- 

Bednction  of  flow  of  river,  effeot  of  on,  23,575- 
88;  23,654-6. 
Sewage  farms : 

^ood,  effect  on,  23,547-51 ;  23,563-6. 
Inspection  of,  22,177-8;  23,639-46  ;  23,58&- 
94. 

Fatfaogenio  Bacteria,  destmetion  of  in,  22,181-6. 
Pollution  ft-om,  decrease  in,  23,122-5;  28,152- 
86;  22,190. 
Silting  np  of,  23,397-321. 
Solid  matter  in,  19,378-408. 
Spring  water,  proportion  of  in,  21,839-43. 
Staines  Scheme.    See  that  title. 
Storage  of,  8345-7;  8374. 

ExT>enBe  of,  compariBon  with  storage  on  Lea, 
24,054-70. 
Supply  from : 

Available,  17.819-22 ;  17,825-44. 
Chelsea  Company,  27,552-7. 
East  London  Company,  23,849  ;  24l2&4-8  l 
24,318-32.  .  ^  > 
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Supply  from— f  oni. 
Available — cont. 

Future  reqniremontB,  supply  available  for, 
1297  ;  20.71^;  20.738-42;  20,^50-6; 
21^. 

Grand  Junction  Company,  26,45&-61. 
Lambeth  Company,  27,315-8. 
ATenu;e,  daily ! 

In  1881-1897,  30,685. 

Ir  1894-5-6,  during  eaoh  montli,  1039- 
42. 

Iul897,  9209  ;  9215-7. 
Cost  of  per  1,000  gallons,  compared  with  cost 

of  We^h  water,  6137-9. 
I>ronghton898,effeoton,  15,237-43;  23,516-8. 
East  London  Company,  16,071-88;  16,271-301 ; 

23,198-9. 

Increase  of,  up  to  185}  million  gallons,  neoes- 

Bity  for,  9513-5. 
Limit  of.  1133-4;  8376-7;  8381-5;  9555-8; 

9732-8  •  17  &25— 44. 
Middlesex,  claim  of 'to,  10,626-49;  11,307-13; 

11,498-502;  11,667-80;  11.690-610;ll,805-8. 
Permanency  of.  1111-25  j  1726-7. 
Betention  of,  6000-5. 

Stoines  Beserroini  conditions,  appucation  of 

to,  9528-44 ;  9636-40 ;  10,816-25. 
Btorago  of.  8345-7;  8374. 
Expense  of.  24.054-70. 
TeddiaHton  Weir,  flow  otot.  17,829 ;  17.979-80. 
Gannng  of.  23,400-7  ;  23,633-6 ;  26,739-42. 
ConBtmction  of  new  gauge  proposed,  1679 ; 
18.017-35;  3l,460-0a. 
In  1893-1898. 23,480-4. 
In  1896.  23,163-71 ;  23.480-4 ;  23,620-5. 

Comparison  with  flow  in  1897,  23,470-9. 
Total  in  1898,23,505-8;  23,600-4. 
Limit  of,  1152;  1964-2017  !  2201-5;  9308-10; 
9383-4 : 14,255-3 ;  14,2^^4-302 ;  14,317 ;  14.388- 
9 ;  15,629-36 ;  19,296-312  ;  22,188-9 ;  23,297- 
321;  28,703-18. 
100  million  eallonn,  19.958;  19,968-76; 
20.087-lOT  ;  20.180  ;  20.189-91 ;  30,370- 
6;  20.416-53;  20.623;  20.632-9;  70,743- 
66;  21,269-62;  21.439-60a;  21,998-8a; 
23.410-38  ;  23,468-76. 
Drought  of  1898,  bearing  of  on. 
SOQoS-O. 

Fnlham,  half-tide  weir  at,  proposed, 

19,975;  20,261-3. 
Hunter,  Mr.,  evidenoa  before  Lord 
Balfour's  Commisuon  as  to,  19,960-1. 
Uetropoliten   compaloies.  considera- 
tion by.  30,192-5. 
Storage«qniredfor.30,061-3;25^1-^. 
200  millimi  gallona,  28,703-18  ;  28,732- 
67 

Effect  on  river,  10,833-8  ;  23,298- 
322. 

Maintenance  of  flow,  23.509-11, 
Removal    of  restriction  proposed, 
25,531. 

8U)rage  required  for,  25,077-81. 
Supply  from  without  st-orage.  14,234- 

313;  H317-21;  14.388-5. 
Thames  OoiueTraincT : 

Besolutions  of  as  to,  83,380-96; 

23  485-94. 
Tiews  of.  08  to,  33,466  ;  23,496; 
23,504  ;  23,595-694. 
Under  200  million  gallons : 

Half-tidal  look,  effect  of.  23,639-40. 
Mud,  accumulation  of,  23,457. 
NavifRttion,  eff'ect  of  on.  33,410-38  ; 

33.45&-78;  23,605-8  ;  23,641-2. 
Number  of  days  in  year  on  which 
reduced  to,  19,29^18 ;  19.238-865 ; 
20,062-3  ;  20,070-3. 
Bichmood  Weir,  effect  on  river  above 
and  below.  23,668-88 ;  23,609-21  ; 
23,fl54r-6. 

Storage,  increase  necoseary  in  event 
of,  19.355-66. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  report  asto. 
1978-^0;  2201-6;  14,257-61;  14,68®; 
17.842-4;  18.969-83;  19,958-61;  19.967; 
19,975  ;  23,380-96. 
Committee.  Sir  J.  Peases,  evidence  of 
Mr.  More  before,  19^16-28 ;  19.976  i 
20.257-®. 


Teddington  Weir,  flow  over— com*. 
Lipiit  of— 6tmt. 

Hawksley,  Mr.,  and  SirF.  Bramwell,  views 

as  to.  20,620-32. 
Staines  Soheme,  limit  under,  23.397-9. 
Thames  Gonaervanoy : 

Control  over  proposed,  22.188-9. 
Besolutions  as  to,  23,380-96;  23,485- 
94. 

Views  as  to.  23,466  ;  23,496 ;  23,504 ; 
23,696-694. 

Wandsiporth,  lock  and  weir,  oonstmotion  at  pro- 
posed. 23,464. 

Thames  Valley : 

Authority  for  supply  of  water  in,  5261-6. 
Geological  conditions  of.   Lea  Biver,  oompwison 

with,  14,663-4. 
RainfaU  in.  21.433-9. 
In  1898,  23,269-^. 

TUrlmflore  Sohame.  See  under  Uaaohester. 
Three  Kills  Weir,  flow  at.  29,463-74;  29,627; 
29,647-53. 

Tibberton  Square  Baths,  supply  to,  8760-1. 

Tottonham  Lock,  pumping  at  by  East  London  Com- 
pany, 23,929;  23,961-4;  SS.968  ;  33,970. 

Tottenham  lUU,  Lea  Trust,  right  to  water  below, 
23,901-4. 

Tottenham  ITrban  Distriot : 

Overlapping  area  of,  942. 

Purchase,  views  as  to,  11,264-6  ;  11,444-7. 

Sewage,  disposal  of,  11.442-3. 

Supply  of,  866  ;  10,498-9;  10,606. 

Tottenham  Wells,  depletion  of.  22,940-67. 

Towey  Beserroir,  land  for.  14,901-10. 

Towey  Biver : 

Tunnel  to  Yrfon  Eeservoir,  2?,273-6. 

Watershed,  area  of,  14.902-7 ;  23.269. 
Trade  Supplies.   Bee  under  Supply. 
Trust : 

Belfast,  668-80.  „    ^      ^  , 

Constitution  of.  proposed.   Bee  WaUr  JSoard. 
Stockton  and  Middlesborough.   Bee  that  title. 

*^BSXr^*S?!  Soheme  of,  13,701 ;  13.710 ;  13,716-7 ; 
13,74ll9;  13,766;  13.784;  13,866-9;  13,874-7; 
13.883;  13,903-9;  13,939. 

Kent  Company's  shares,  28,243-6.  

Lambeth  Omnpany's  shares.  26,883-8  ;  37,232-6; 
27,333-6. 

Southwark   and   Vaoxhall   Company  s  shares, 
24  770-4. 

Tndox  Street  Distcict,  waste,  reduction  in.  29,804-17. 
TnrWd  Water,  meaning  of,  1306-8. 

^""^^ot,  37,618-23  ;  37.628-9  ;  27.636-9  ;  37,6t4r- 

50 

Location  within  call  of  firo  station.  11,947-9. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  houses  supplied  for. 
25,916. 

'^Co^^^'y  ^district  with  highest  rate,  8142-50. 

Deaths  from,  comparison  of  in  London  and  other 

large  towns.  8151-3 ;  22.189.^      ,    .  . 
East  London  Company's  district,  dnrmg  drought 

of  1898, 16,208 ;  16,382-6. 
Water  supply  in  connexion  with,  8108-16 ;  8131-41 ; 

21,938;  31.933  ;  21.936-41. 


U. 

mieswater.  supiidy  fi-om  proposed,  28,884  ;  28391-2. 
TTnited  States.   See  America. 
Uxbridge  Supply,  10.49&-9. 


V. 

Valuation  of  Property  (metropolis).  Act  1869 : 

East  London  Company,  Essex  distnot  of,  apphw- 
lion  to,  13,0367  13,046 ;  13.117;  13.lfS-83 ; 
13,227-30;  13.248-52;  13,416-9. 

Effect  of.  4072-93  }  4122. 
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Veff«taUe  Xatttr,  pollution  of  rirw  fay,  22,11^1 1 

Ter  Biver,  depletion  of,  14,54&-^;  80,002-1 

Vestries : 

Cisterne,  powers  of  in  relation  to,  B817S7. 
Water  supply  by,  prohibition  of,  10,666. 

Vyn&iry  Schanw.  8e»  under  Liverpool. 


WageB: 

Lea  ConBervancT,  expenditure  on,  29,404. 
London  County  Conncil  Ktaploy^,  6128-39 ;  6393- 

408;  7782-92;  7804-29;  7831-48;  7932-40. 
Municipalities,  wages  paid  by,  24,209-19. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  wa^es  paid  by,  25,914. 

WaUingtonSapplj,  12,197;  12,292;  12.300}  12,307. 

Waltham,  BotbI  Faotoiy  at,  aerred  Yxy  Biver  Lea, 

29,380-1, 

Waltham,  Town  Iiock  and  Old  Ford  Look,  supply  for 
oaTigation  between,  23,938. 

Valtbamatow : 

Constant  sopply,  provision  of,  13,061. 

Sewage,  potlntion  of  streams  by,  29,637  ;  29.641-S. 

Well  of  East  London  Oompany  at,  lovel  19,186- 

243  ;  24,382-5. 

Walton,  Sontliwark  and  Yanxball  Company,  reserreir 
of  at,  14,598-601 ;  14^702. 

Wandsworth : 

Act  of  X'arliament,  Metropolis  Water  Aofe,  1871, 

action  with  regard  to,  9045-68. 
Area  of  district,  8921-2. 

Bill  Metropolis  Water  Sapply  Bill,  1891,  action  as 

to,  8955-89;  9018-30.^ 
Compaiiioa  supplying  district,  8924. 
Competition  nou-cxistont  in,  25,160-2  ;  23,2l&-23. 
Control,  views  a^  to,  9034-8. 

Lock  and  weir,  conatmotion  at  proposed,  23,464  ; 

23,639-10. 
Population  of,  8021-2. 

Pnrcbaae :  . 

Basis  of,  £9:^6 ;  8962-81. 

Control  in  event  of,  9069-72. 

Financial  retults  of,  8987-9012. 

London  County  Council,  purchasoby,  views  as 
to,  8f 56 ;  8982-3. 

Views  of  District  Board  of  Works  as  to 
generally,  8951-9033. 
Rnteablc  volne  of  distriot,  8923. 
Bates : 

Lambolh  Comnany,  8f  24 ;  894 'c-9. 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  8929-39. 
Street  watering,    Lambetii    YestrT,  appeal 
against,  8934-9. 
Supply : 

Constant  supply.  London  County  Connoti, 

notices  as  to,  9068. 
Lambeth  Company,  8924  ;  8944-9. 
Southwarkaud  Tauzhall  Company : 
Domestic  supply,  9040-4. 
Ifon-domestio  supply,  complaints  aa  to, 
8924^33;  8940-5;  "9053. 
Powers  of  redress  not  exerciaod,  9045- 
68. 

Powers  of  supply  in,  25,093-102:  25,187- 
37. 

Wcpt  Middlesex  Company,  powersof  supply  in, 
25,098-1  >;  26,127-37  {  25,810-4. 
Water  Board  formation,  views  as  to : 

Board  of  management,  8956  j  8986  :  9013-7 : 

9031.-3. 

'  Financial  results  of,  8937-9012. 
Hertfordshire,  position  of  under,  8986;  8992. 
Loan,  method  of  raising,  8990-9000. 
Scheme  of  proposed,  8955-6  ;  89^-3. 

Ware  i 

Urban  district,  overlapping  area,  942. 
Wells  at,  depletion  of,  13,462 ;  18,?^S-S0. 

Warehonses : 

New  Kiver  Company  preferential  rates  to.  Sec  wul«r 
New  River  Company,  subheading  Bates,  Prefer- 
ential ,  within  City  of  London. 

Sonthwark  and  Vanrhall  Company,  preferential 
Tat?8  to,  25,08fr-48.  ^ 


Wash-houses,  New  Biver  Company,  rate  for  BDimlT 

to,  8696-780. 

Waste: 

America,  waete  in.  20,333-40;  20,347-61. 
Gheliea  Company^B  Distriot : 

Financial  deurabilitrr  of  preveution  of  waste* 
27.888-97. 

Fittings : 

Defective,  27,871-4  ;  27399-911 ;  28,055-9 ; 

28,064-6  ;  28,071-4. 
Durability  of,  28,060-3. 
Flushing  tanks,  automatic.  28,092-101. 
Inspection,  expenses  of,  28,076. 
Meters  for  prevention  of,  use  of,  27,818-93; 
27.922-8  ;  28,049-102. 
Daily   saving  from,  27,892  ;  28,076-6; 
28,090-1 . 
Beturn  as  to,  27,827 ;  23,049. 
Consumption  and    waste,   distinction  between, 
29,262-6. 

Control  over,  proposals  aa  to.  11,639-52. 
Cutting  o£f  water  as  remedy  for,  2^,108-10. 
Detection  of,  1467-71 ;  1485-6. 
East  London  Company's  district : 

OommisaioD,  Lord  Balfoor'a,  evidence  as  to 

beforo,  21,122. 
Cutting  off  supply,  in  event  of,  24,108-10. 
Failure  of  supply,  waste  daring,  23,747-5) : 

24,076-80;  §4,085. 
Fittings: 

Removal  of,  21,122-4;  24,080^4. 
Testing  and  stamping,  powers  of,  34,089- 
110. 

Inspectors,  reception  of,  24,086-9, 
Meter  for  detection  of.  24,084-8. 
Beduction  in,  29,345 ;  30,2110. 

Fittings  : 

Powers  of  companies  as  to,  24,069-110. 

Bemoval  of,  21,122-4;  24,080-4. 
Flushing  tanks,   automatic,  waste  caused  by, 

28.09?-101. 
Glasgow,  19,021-4. 
Inspectors,  reception  of,  24,086-9. 
Muni^^lMnanagemenl^  waste  nnder,  20,331-40; 

New  Biver  Company's  diatriot : 

Fittings,  testing  and  stamping  of,  29,329^43 ; 

29,252. 

Hotels,  consumption  in,  29,345-7. 
Meter  system,  prevention  of  waate  by,  29,225 ; 
2J.213-4;  29.365-7. 
Comparison  with  waate  in  other  oom- 
paiiies'  districts,   22,277  :  29,388-47  : 
29,353-65. 
Finsbury  Park,  use  in,  29,318-37, 
Houses  of  231.  to  %U.   rateable  value, 
29,278-87. 

House  I  of  31Z.  to  46!,  rateable  value, 

29.238-303. 
Mainteunnoe  and  management,  saving  in, 

29,348-53. 

Number  of  honeea  to  which  applied, 
29,226-8. 

Betnms  as  to  reductions  of  supply.  29,245 ; 

29,267;  29.338. 
Shoreditch,  29.245-61. 
Tudor  Street  district,  29.304-17. 
Powers  of  companies  with  regara  to,  extension  of. 
25.356-69. 

Public   anthority,  management  by,  nffeot  on. 

2(/,33L 

Bw^uisitiong  of  eompanies  with  regard  to,  11,68&. 

Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall  Company : 
:  Fittings,  powers  as  to,  25,8o6-69. 

Mains,  leak  in  causing.  19,014-9. 
Beduction  by  use  of  meter  system,  29,357-65. 
Supply,  reduction  in  by  prcvontion  of,  21,107-08 : 
21,235  ;  30,2lla. 

Water  Board,  constitution  of  proposed,  8950  :  9031- 

33 ;  10,568-600.  f  »  . 

Control  in  hands  of,  9069-72. 
Election  of,  system  of,  10,935-41. 
Experts,  bwrd  of,  proposed,  20,467-82. 
Financial  results  of,  6076  ;  8987-9012. 
Hertford,  connty  of,  representation  on,  8986. 
Labour,  employment  of,  10,941-69. 
Loan  for,  raising  of,  8990-9000. 
London,  viewa  of  as  to,  581-92. 
London  County  Ccttnoil,  Beport  of  December  5tb, 
1895, 4810-48. 
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Water  Bo«td— eonf. 

Bates,  effect  of  on,  20,251-2. 

Thames   Ccmserrancr   propoaed   as   model  for, 

10.942-Bl.  ^    f  *~ 

Views  as  to,  563-92  ;  5763-6;  5875 ;  10,56ff-600: 

11,523-7;  11.916-85;  12.020-6;  20,467-82. 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works,  report  of  as  to, 

8956  ;  8982 ;  90ia-7. 

Water  Companies : 

Towns  sDpplied  by,  2188-9. 

{See  alio  MeUropolUan  Waier  Companiet  and  titha 
qf  Companiet.} 

Water  Compeaieii'  Chargee  BUI,  1890.,  4676-82 ; 
46840-5. 

Water  Compaiiiee  Begnlatioii  of  Fowera  Act, 
1887,  23412a. 

Water  Thmmiiier,  right  of  inspeotioa  bv.  12,308; 
2\232;  20.570-9  ;  21.168-80;  21^0-31  j  ^2,478-80; 
28,490-8;  23,776-82. 

Water  Rate  Definitiou  Act.  1885,  232;  805; 
13.036;  13,045-7;  13,108-20;  13.174-83. 
Chelsea  Oompanj,  efiect  of  on,  27,938-72. 
East  London  Gompanj,  effect  of  on,  24,5Sla-8. 
Kent  Companj,  eneot  of  on,  28,36^74. 
Sontbwark  and  Yaazhall  Company,  effect  of  on. 
2i,584. 

West  Middlesex  Company,  effect  of  on,  25,989- 
6003. 

Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  122-3;  mUBi; 
4619;  8754^;  887^7;  S934-9 ;  10.983;  11,773; 
11,845-54;  11,858;  13,486;  13,497;  22,276;  23,U2a; 
25,814;  25,82»-31|   25,931-4;   25,958-01;  26,047; 

26,079. 

Weale,  Xr.,  eridence  of,  before  Committee  of  182J, 
127. 

Webster,  Xr.,  water  offered  for  sale  by,  13,460; 
13.561. 

Webster,  fllr  K.,  arbitration  case  before,  25,240-1. 
Wells: 

Oroydon  Corporation,  supply  &om,  12,0^-33; 
12,163-75 :  12,181-6. 
Chuemore  v.  Croydon  Local  Board,  12,176-8. 
DepUi.  relative,  of  chalk  and   tratiary  wells, 
22,883-^ 

Drowning  ont  of,  28,986;  23,991;  24,006  ;  34,387- 
90. 

East  London  Company.   See  that  title. 
fi»ex.  13,229-301. 

Braokish  water  of,  19,237-42 ;  23,103-11. 
East  London  Coiapauy's  wells,  12,945-54; 
12,964;   lS^006-m;   13,043-5;    18,060-1  ; 
24  003-4. 

Piltratioi  of  uupply  from,  12,237-41 ;  18,388-401. 
HareBeld,  weU  at,  13.460 ;  13,561. 
Hart-Dyke,  Sir  W.,  well  of,  yield  of,  28,117-25. 
Hertfordshire,  depletion  in,  13,462-9;  14,516-22: 
18,547-685. 
Aldbnry,  29.964-7. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfoar*B : 

Uiddleton.    Mr.,  report   to,  13,464-6; 

18,558-76. 
Beport  on,  18,466-7. 
Federation  of  commies  sn^fested,  24,985- 

5011;  25,220. 
Haileybnry    College,    13,462-6;  13,480-1; 

14,638-41 ;  18,73f-41 ;  29,937-64. 
Hertford  Union  well,  29,853-6  ;  29,865-^.'>. 
Hydraulic  connexion  of  wells  with  springs  in 

chalk,  18.686-727. 
Instances  of.  13,462-3. 
Lea  YaUer.   See  that  enbheading. 
Limit  of'^  abstraction   for   Lmidon  supply 

withont  depletion,  18,547-57. 
Sinking  of  wells : 

Opposition  to,  10,533;  10,555;  11,312; 
13,579-82. 

Parliamentary    sanction    not  obtained, 
13,448-60;  13,574-9. 
Testing  of  wells,  result  of,  18,742-50. 
Theonr  of  effect  on  streams,  18,751-r9S3; 

19.167-81. 
Ware,  13.4^;  18,728-30. 
Isli^on,  wells  at,  sinking  of,  8730;  8739-40; 

Eenley,  filtration     supply  fnm,  12,S37'^I. 


Welle— eont. 

Kent  Company.    See  under  that  title. 

Kent  county,  quantity  derired  from  in  1891-2-^ 

4-^-e,  1049. 
Lamboth  Company : 

Control  over,  26,722-88  ;  27,426-48rt. 
Suzmly  available  for  fiiture  requiroments. 
2i^313-6i  27,330-L  * 
Lea  vall^; 

Abetraction  from,  daily  average  from  springs 
and  wells  during  each  mouth  of  lg92-3-4- 
5-6. 1047. 

Beardmore,  Mr.,  evidence  before  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1868,  22397-9 ;  22.969^70. 

East  London  Company.  See  Vbvb  title,  sub- 
heading Wells. 

Height  and  rest-Ierel.  24,378  ;  21,381-6. 

Hydraulio  oonnexton  of  wells  with  water  of 
chalk  springs  and  streams,  18,686-727. 

Lea  Bridge  well,  depresiion,  19.186-96. 

Inflow  of  sea-water,  possibility  of,  19,197- 
243. 

New  Biver  Company.   See  that  title,  sub- 
heading Wells. 
Position  of.  ir.26-35. 

Pumping,  effect  on,  18,751-953  ;  19,163-243. 
Rest  level  elope  towards  London,  18,902-33. 
Biver,  effect  on  of  pumping  from  wells.  13,599^ 

73;  14,500-66;  16,302-:e ;  16,415-61. 
Springs  feeding  Biror  Lea,  29.663-9. 
Supply  from ; 

Available,  17,823. 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  estimate, 

12,969;  17.819-20;  20,7&9. 
Commission.  Dnke  of  Richmond's, 
report  on,  22,972. 
Expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  40  million 

gallons  per  day,  17^7-800. 
Future  supply  for  London,  ground  east 
of  Lea  basin,  consideration  uunecessnry. 
19,182-5. 

Kew  works  and  wells  required  to  bring 
supjjly  uii  to  requirements  of  Balfour 
Commission,  19,766-72. 
Htddlesex ; 

Bamet   Company,  &ilure  with  regard  to. 

11,641. 

New    Biver    Company's    wells,    11,461-6 ; 

ll,.')06-9. 
Sinking  of : 

Opposition  to  sinking  for  other  than 
If  iddlesex  purposea,  11,307-13 : 
11,738;  11,795;  11,797. 
County  Council  of  Middlesex,  views 
as  to,  10,622-5;  10,549-55;  11,504- 
14. 

Water  companies'  position  with  regard  to 
conteaated  with  that  of  private  persons, 
11,833-42.  » 
Supply  feom  avaikble,  1425-30 ;  11,630-43. 
Thames,  effect  on,  of  pumping  from,  14,499. 
New  Biver  Company.   See  that  title. 
Pollution  of.  18,388-401. 

Q'yphoid  epidemic  cansed  by,  21.940. 
Population,  wells  abuidoned  owing  to  increase  in, 
1727 ;  2159-«8. 

I*nmping  ftvm : 

Control  over.  13.547-82  ;  33,584-8  :  26,722-38: 
27.425-48a;  28,468  ;  30.014-29. 
.     JBffeot  of,  12,168-75. 

Cone  of  depression : 

Diameter  of.  23,087-94. 
Limit  of,  22,886-1*2 ;  22.974-85. 
Wftter  above,  offcet  of  pumping  on, 

2^,044^65. 
Wells  in  open  chalk  beyond,  effect  on. 
22,974-86. 

Record  of,  19,163-6;  22,576-609;  22.806- 
70;  22,877-82;  22  942-6;  28.472-82. 
Sirearas,  effect  on,  18,686-727;  18,751-933. 
Wells  close  to  rivers  not  affected  1^,  18,691-2 ; 
21.390a. 

Hiefamond   Corporation,   boring  operations  of, 

12.47*-8S.  , 
Sinking  of,  powers  of  companies  with  regard  to, 

5477;  11,681-3. 
South  Essex  Waterworks  Company,  supply  from, 

13,299-301. 

Sonthwark  and  Yanxfaidl  Company.   See  undm" 
that  title. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATEB  SUPPLr ; 


Wella— com/. 

Sappty  from ; 

Available,  Eeport  of  Lord  Balfour's  OommiB- 

sion  on,  14.514-7;  14,531 ;  U,535 ;  U.54S-9: 
14.652-63;  14.578;  14,597;  18,66a^. 
Average  (Jaily  1831-1837,  20,683. 
Qaality  of,  8120. 
Thames  Valley,  supply  available  from  for  fataro 

requirements,  20,7l2. 
Walthamstonr,  deprossion  of,  19,186-96. 

VeUh.  Scheme ; 

Aqnedaot : 

Capacity  of,  8537-9. 

Cost  of,  10,439-42 ;  18,264-86. 
Per  mile,  9815-8. 

DisadrantaffeB  of,  18.2i8-6. 

Length  of.  8640 ;  9791 ;  9800-3 ;  10,439-42. 

War  Office,  viewB  of  as  to,  10,463. 
Oolonrof  water,  81,530;  21,889-93. 
ConBtmotioii,  period  of,  1615-7;  8067. 

Second  instalment,  commencement  of,  9407-8, 
Coat  of: 

Binnie,  Sir  A.,  estimates  of,  1270-88  :  2067- 
90;  9046. 
Distribution  pipea,  9319-22. 
Per  million  gallons,  1239  ;  1325. 

Similar  schemes,   comparison  with. 
9803-36. 

Staines  Scheme,  comparison  with, 

1326—55 

Pumping  charges  saved  by,  9677-722 1 

9728  ;  9870-3;  10.408-12. 
Supply : 

114J  million  gallons,  K441. 
147  million  gallons,  1279  ;  9443-5. 
182  million  Hallona,  1238- 
20O  million  gallons,  9445. 
Total  cost,  for  supply  of  416  million 
gallons  per  day,  1288. 
Deacon,  M.,  Mr.,  estimates  of: 

Per  million  gallons,  8487-92 ;  8502-3. 
Pumping  charges  saved,  8328-^  j  8493- 
601. 


Snp^lg. 


million  gallons  per  day  8S31-6* 

8477-81.  ' 
Comparison  with  cost  of  snpply 
of  114i  million  gallons  per  day 
under  Staines  Scheme,  8336. 
J33|^inion  gallons  per  day,  8304-26 ; 

Dickinson,  Mr.,  estimate  for  supply  of  1000 
compared  with  cost  of  TUmea  water, 

Hawksley.  Ifr.,  estimates  of,  20,874-927. 

Oonipariaon  with  Staines  Scheme,  20,913- 

Hawksley  Mr.  T.  and  Sir  P.  Bramwell,  esti- 
mates of  before  Balfour  CommisBion.  14,757  • 
19,722;  19.737-41;  80,629^^    '  *  * 
Hnn^r,  Mr  estimates  of,  20.143-61 ;  20,187-8. 
Basis  of.  20.263-9  i  20,277a. 
Total,  20,159. 

^'^^^1^.60253"    ^^"^  ^^'^^i 
Aqueduct  and  head  works,  18,265-88 
Basis  of,  19,601-^  j  19,688-95. 
Dam,  17.866-9. 

Elan   Valley,  Thirlmere   and  Vymwy 

scheme,  comparison  with,  19,634^(9 
Filtration  charges,  18,363-71. 
Interost,  inclusion  of,  19,614-34 
Mains  betwewi  Elstree  and  service  resei^ 

voirs,  14,799-806 ;  18,291. 
Pumping  charges,  14,843-74 ;  18,292-8 
Beservoirs  at  Elstree,  18,289-90 

207  U^?9S25°°"'^''°^ 
Watershed  area,  19,650-83. 
Purchase  question,  bearing  of  on,  9488-612, 
amkmg  Fund,  provision  of,  20,196-207 
Total  cost.  1288  i  20,169. 
Dam: 

Cost  of,  17,866-9. 
J^ength  and  height  of,  18j!81. 
Droughts  of  1893  an^  1898,  effect  o!  on,  23.239-52. 
East  London  Company,  expenditure  on  «^SvoSb, 
advantages  compared,  24i061.  "'^om, 


VeUh  Bchme  ewrf. 

£Ian  "Valley,  Thirlmere  aod  Vyrnwy  sohemes. 

oomparisou  with,  19,634-48. 
Elstree,  works  at : 
CJostof,  10,425-32; 

MaioB,  14,799-806 ;  14.808-25 ;  18,291. 
BeaerroiTB.  9809-18 ;  18.289. 
Storage  oapaoity.  979S-4 ;  18.290. 
En)enditnre  on  immediately  necessarr,  9405 
riTtration  of  supply,  8675-ff;  17,812-7;  18.368-71. 
ijead  poiBOnmg,  chemical  troatmenb  of  water  for 

prevention  of,  21,866-7. 
London  County  Oonncil : 

Undertating  of  soheme,  by  London  County 
Council  for  companies  proposed,  fiSOl-T- 
5946^;  6208-1776368  ;*64&S 
Views  of  as  to,  6214-7 ;  5231-4. 
Mains  between  Elstree  and  service  reservoira. 

eost  of,  14,799-805;  18291.  reservoirB. 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies : 
Attitude  towards,  22,438. 

C<mt^over,   10,889-908;  22,517-33; 

Capability  for  undertaking  soheme,  5941-5. 

Compulsion  as  to  undertaking  of  soheme 
proposed.  6368-79;  6450-65;  ^7-82. 
Microbes  in  Welsh  water,  21,902  ;  21 912 
^4-^20*^^'  9405;  10,443-5;  20,161-9;  20.242- 

^25  75^9"^^*  contribtttion   to  expenses. 

Oxidisation  of  water,  21,889-96- 

Pnmping ; 

CoBt  of,  14,826-74 ;  18,292-8. 

Charges  saved,  8328-38;  8493-501:  9677- 

722;  9728  ;  9870-3;  10,408-12. 
jWecessity  for,  8423-7. 

Quality  of  water : 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  bkes,  com- 
panson  with,  28,884-98. 
^  Physiological  effect  of,  28,887-9a 
Hallways,  diversion  of,  9795 
Bainfall  in  "Wales,  23,252. 
Bates,  effect  of  on,  10,912-4. 
Beservoirs : 

Cleansing,  necessity  for,  8639-43. 
Detritus  in,  9590-4. 

^"^om^Q  ^^^^ ^"^^ ! 
Soil  of,  8419-20. 
Storage  capacity : 

^^^42!.  °*  million  gallons  per  day, 
^"^1/  of        million  gallons  per  day. 


Total,  23,276. 
To^nr: 

Tuimel  to  Yrfon  Seaervoir,  22,373-6. 

Watershed,  area  of.  14,901-10:  28,269. 
TJppor  Wye,  23.269  ;  23.274.  * 
Yrfon: 

^"■f  ^^^^^i  10,421. 

Cost  of,  1^766-8 ;  1^777-89. 
Dtun: 

Cost  of,  17,866-9. 

Length  and  height  of,  18,281. 
1^  07^  l«'4»>i  10,422-3; 

^*l7'862-^''*'°*'  conditions.  14,894-9; 

0.  ,  .     "Jfatershed,  area  of,  14,900-1  j  88.268. 
Sinking  Fund,  provision  of.  20,198-80^ 
Source  of  first  instalment,  1289 

Supply : 

Available.  8536. 

Mixture  with  Thames  water,  8643-68 

Pressure  of.  8562-71  j  8681. 

Supplemental  supply,  4997-600a 
ourveys  for,  9787-90. 
Towns  en  route,  supply  to,  2091-5. 

iii^ea^u^'^^^^*  10,866-62, 12.319- 
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VaUh  Bclwme— con<. 

Waterahed  areas,  14,901-10 ;  23,266-76. 

PoTcbase  of,  esbimatea  of  cost  of,  19,650-82; 
20,lM-9;  20,727-9. 

Upper  Wye,  23,269. 
Welsh  ooantiea'  attitnde  towMrda,  18,470. 

Wast  Ham,  Boroagh.  of : 

Oompany  affording  sopply,  13,085. 
Essex  Oonzit^  Connoil : 

Union  -witAx,  for  formation  of  irator  aathority 

proposed,  12,917-9. 
Water  Supply  Committee,  representation  at 
meetings  of,  13,019. 
Essex  Water  Board,  views  as  to,  13.165-8. 
Lea  Oonserranoy  Board,  reconstitation  of.  Bill  for, 
29,708-9. 

Popnlatiou,    growth   of,   13,074^;  13,095-7; 

13,106;  13.132-3.  • 
Purchase : 

Corporation,  purchase  by,  13,252-5. 
GoTernment,  purchase  by,  13,147-57. 
Joint  autbttrity  for,  13,128, 
London,  payment  to  for  depriration  of  sappUes, 
13,U2-«. 

Lcmdon  County  Oooncil,  purchase  by  i 

Agreement  as  to  re-pnrohaae,  13,121-8; 

13,157-S;  13,201-2. 
Bulk,  supply  in,  in  event  of,  13,100. 
IPinanoiai  Besulta,  13,252-3. 
Views  as  to,  13,121-2. 
Price  of,  fixing  of,  13,206-13. 
Bates,  effect  o1  on,  13,169-70- 
Sooroes  of  supply,  division  of  in  event  of, 
13,129 ;  13,136 :  13,139-41. 
Bateable  value ; 

Growth   of.    13,074^;   13,095-7;  13,106; 
18,13-2-3, 

Method  of  fixing,  13,221-7;  13,248-51. 
Bates,  East  London  Oompany,  13,192 ;  13,21&-?0. 

Basis  of,  13,106-20;  13,177-83. 

Excess  orer  London,  13,220  {  13,233-47. 

High  Service,  13,257-9. 

Metropolis  Water  Act,  1897i  application  of 
to,  13.260-2. 

Mnnioipal  purposes,  rates  for,  13,171. 

Trade  supply,  13,192-200. 

Water  Sate  Definition  Aot,  applioalion  to. 
13,108-20;  13,177-83. 
Sewage: 

Arra^pxMnt  with  London  as  to,  13,187-9  j 

Pollution  of  streams  by,  29,638  ;  29.645-7. 
Supply : 

Adeqnaoy  of,  13,160-4. 
Amount  of,  13,091-103;  13,131-^. 
Bomestic  purposes,  number  of  supplies  for, 
13,086. 

PaUnre  of,  13,107  ;  13,172-3. 

Beforms  desired,  13,108;  13,174-83. 

Trade  purposes,  supply  fbr,  13,067-9  j  13,092; 

13.192-200. 

Valuation  of  Property  Act,  1899,  application  of  to. 

13,237-30  i  13,248-62. 

Vest  Kiddle«ax  Company ; 

Acta  of  Parliament : 

West  Middlesex  Company's  Act  of  1806,  294  ; 
27,711. 

West  Middlesex  Company's  Act  of  1809, 
25,712. 

Weot  Middlesex  Company's  Act  of  1610, 100- 
110;  252  ;  295;  311-12;  25,712;  25,813^; 

25,830. 

West  Middlesex  Company's  Act  of  1852, 
25,829-31  ;  25,942-63  ;  26,043-7  ;  26,057- 
79. 

West  Middlesex  Company's  Aot  of  1869, 

25.917-25;  25.930. 
We«t  Middlesex  Company's  Aot  of  1894, 
25,931-4  ;  2t>,053-68  ;  26,079. 
Amalgamation,  views  as  to,  10,917-9;  25,764-6; 

26,777-&2;  25,794-800. 
Amslgamation  witii  Now  Biver  Company,  Bill  for. 
of  1815, 12^7. 

Arbitration : 

Lands  Olansea  Act,  views  as  to,  25,700-13 ; 

25,726  ;  26,740-1 ;  25,747-9  ;  25301-6. 
London  County  Connoil  Purchase  Bills,  Olanses 

in.  views  as  to,  26>740-l. 

i  989«e. 


Vest  MidfllewnT  Compaiiy«ott(. 

Bill,  West  Middlesex  Company's  Bill  of  Session 

1899,  25,635-42  ;  26,175-«0. 
Capital ! 

Analysis  of,  3816-27. 

Anthorised  bnt  nnexpendBd,amonnt  of  26, 133-6. 
Debentures : 

Issue  of  at  par,  25,917-25. 
Issue  of  in  1891, 14,192-900. 
Money  raised  1^  instead  of  using  balaeoa 
of  capital  aooonnt,  25.926-39  ;  26,048-68 1 
26.0ra. 

Sinking  Fund  in  relation  to.  25,667-72 ; 

253^. 

Distribution  of,  Betums  as  to,  26,036. 
Future  expenditure  of,  estimate  of,  26,038-8a. 
Main,  Hampton  to  Barnes,  capital  for,  25,6^. 
Per  million  gallons  average  daily  snratly,  3619. 
Bevision  of  m  1852,  8673 }  3817-37 ;  25,942-67 ; 

20,040-7. 
Shares  and  stock  i 

Issue  of  shares  at  par,  2231-7 ;  2304-14. 
Mu-ket,  dealings  on  with,  25,724b 
flforket  price  of.  25,865-6. 
Value  in  1852,  26,827-8. 
Be^ction  of,  3673. 
Committee  of  1821,  report  of  on,  96. 
Competition : 

Acts  of  Parliament   referring  to,  100-27; 

262  ;  97-110;  25,961 ;  27,710-4. 
Battersea,  competition  in.  252-74 
Chelsea  Company,  competition  with,  3875-81. 
Arrangements  fcr  veventim  ot,  9tf,4&9- 
608  ;  27.685-98  V  27,716  ;  27,724-6  ; 
28,029-49. 

Grand  Junction  Company,  competition  wiA, 

25^-7;  968-72. 
Arrangements  for  prerention  of,  22,723- 

30;  28.029-49. 
New  Biver  Oompany,  oompetition  with,  3375- 

81. 

Arrangements  for  prerention  of,  32,72^ 
30;  ^8,329-43. 
8t.  Marylebone,  competition  in,  278-328. 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company.  jS^ee  thai 
subheading. 
Control,  views  as  to,  25,773. 
District  of,  Parliamentatr  of  OTerlapping  Areas, 

947-65. 
Dividends  i 
Back: 

Payment    of.    completion    of.  25.629 ; 

25,816-7. 

Payment  of,   date   from  which  paid. 

25.958-9. 
Position  as  to,  2357;  2362  ;  2389. 
Maximum  reached,  25,626. 
Sinking  Fund,  effect  of  on.  25,744-7. 
East  London  Company,  supply  to  during  drought 

of  1698. 15.046-7;  15.06^;  15,217-26;  16.3&. 
Ezp^diture : 

Engine-houses  and  boilers,  26,893-6 ;  25,903-8; 
26,112. 

Future,  estimate  of,  26.038-8a. 

Legal  and  Parliamentary  expenses,  25,640-58 ; 

^.783-7. 

Haintenanoe  and  management.   Bee  those  sub- 
headings. 
Filters : 

Additional : 

Construction  of,  25,633  ;  25.884-91 ;  26,083. 
Cost  of,  26.119. 
Deposit  in,  26,190-2. 
Film  cansod  by  bacteria.  26,193-201. 
Fish-spawn,  choking  of  by.  2J,201-3. 
Flood  water,  effect  of  on,  26,204-38. 
Position  of,  17,192. 
Filtratioa : 

Method  of,  28.818-9. 

Bate  of.  apparatos  for  gauging,  264i39-49i 
Watchers,  employment  of,  26.2i6-8. 
Financial  return,  25.838-40. 
Hammersmith,  removal  of  intake  from,  25,963. 
Income,  increase  of.  3509-24;  25,718-9 1  25.727-39  j 

25,749-50. 
Intake,  removal  of.  26,963. 
Lambeth  Oompany : 

ProfiU  of,  comparison  with,  26,819-26. 
Supply,  powers  of,  in  district  of,  25,810^  | 
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BOTAL  COHHtSSlON  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


West  Kiddlesex  Company— oonr 

London  Coonty  Council,  purohaae  by  : 

Exponditure,   increase    in   resultinff  from, 

25,64^;  25.6S8-60;  26,672-99. 
Views  aa  to,  25,788-90  j  25^-4. 

Mains : 

Connexion  of.    See  under  Interoommnnica- 

tion. 

Future  requirements,  cost  of,  26.120. 
Hampton  to  Barnes,  oonstruotion  proposed, 
25.635-8. 
Capital  for,  25,642. 
Length  of,  10,841-3. 
Lowering,  expenditure  on,  25W- 
Fositi<m  of  with  rMard  to  East  Londtai  and 
Grand  Junction  Cx)mpanwa'  mains,  24,371-7. 
Surrey  aide,  mains  and  pipes  on,  25,306. 
Maintenance,  expenditure  on,  1887  to  1897,  S518-23 : 
4373-90  ;  25,818-21(  25,862;  25,871;  25,880- 
916;  26,069-79. 
Betum  aa  to,  26,880;  25913. 
Management,  expenditure  on : 

Oomparison  with  other  companies,  14,187-90. 
Increase   in,    3510-23;   26.818-21:  25,832: 

26,871-916;  26,069-79. 
Per  million  gallons,  2900-14. 
Per  million  gallons,  average  daily  supply 

compared  with  rate  of  dividend,  2632-33. 
Per  million  gallons,  1896  to  1897, 2411. 
Mater,  supply  by,  26,004-13  ;  26,023-3 . 
Middlesex,  county  of: 

Purchase,  supply  to  in  event  of,  11,551-7. 

Supply  to,  io,m. 

Money  powws  granted,  1891  to  1897, 1239. 

New  Biver  Company,  arrangement  with  as  to 

supply,  22,723-30 ;  28-029-&. 
Oxidisation  of  organic  matter,  21,878. 
Parliamentary  area  and  overlapping  areas,  917-66. 
Popnlation : 

Liorease  in,  16,521 ;  26,089-108. 

Return  as  to  population  supplied,  26,037. 
Proflts,  25,841-7  ;  26,867. 
Pumping  charges,  26,803-10. 
Purchase : 

Banbury,  Mr.,  scheme  of,  position  of 
company  under,  13,726-33 ;  14,059. 

Compnlsory  sale,  allowance  for,  10,762 ;  10,767; 
2o,714^23. 

Cost  of,  25,697-9. 

Lacome ; 

Prospective  inczease  of,  26.718-9  :  25.727- 

89  i  26,749-50. 
Purchase  ou  basis  of,  14,173-86. 
Municipal  oases  of,  not  analoffons  to  London. 

25,691-2;  25,789. 
Be-investment,  difficulties  of,  25,716-8. 
Sinking  Fund  in  relation  to415.761-3 ;  25,860-5. 
Views  as  to.25,64i-6;  25,658-60  :  25,672-«9: 
25,791-5;  25,822-4, 
Bateable  Value,  Betums  as  to,  26,037. 

Quinquennial  Beraluation  effect  of  26,024-34a ; 

Bates : 

Agreement,  charge  by,  abolition  of,  25.960. 
Collection  of,  26,015-7, 

Comparison  with  other  companies.  1  1079  • 
20,460-3  ;  21,089-96.  -^.^v/^f, 

Comparison  with  rates  in  City  of  London, 
4doo— 9. 

Equalisation  of,  views  .as  to,25,767-72: 25.807-9. 
Extras,  charges  for,  25,868-70;  26,018-9 
High  service,  charge  for,  21,061-9. 
Houses  of  30i.  rental,  25,866-9. 
Municipal  rates,  comparison  with,  25,988. 
Poor  classes,  rates  to,  25.867. 
j^'^l'Og^poses,  magisterial  decision  as  to. 

Bebate: 

Amount  of : 

lacreasoof,  25,630;  26,644-6  ;  26.625- 
6;  25,843. 

Total.  25,848-9. 
Commenoement  of,  25,154-7. 
Demand  note,  rebate  shown  on,  26,940-1. 
Frost  of  1896,  no  effect  on.  25,852-3. 
Margin  carried  forward,  25,868-9. 
Nature  of,  3037-41. 
Obii^tious  aa  to,  26,861. 
Sinking  Fond,  effect  on,  25>74a^, 


Wait  lUddlaMx  Ocmptas^auu. 

Bates — cont, 

Bevision  after  Dobbs*  case  and  Tomns'  Act, 
25,989-6003. 

Specif  terms,  3896. 

Trade  supplies,  rates  for,  11,088. 
Ba^  paid  1^  company,  26,897-S  j  25,912-6;  26,030 

Reserve  Fund,  2365-7. 
Reservoirs : 

Deposit  in,  19,401 ;  26,181-90 ;  26,250-7. 

InorwM   of,   25,631-2  ;    25,914;  25,985-7; 

^9,1  lo. 

Position  of,  17,192. 
storage  capooitiy  of,  18,161. 
Returns : 
Capital : 

Distribution,  26,036. 

Future  expenditure,  estimate  of  26  038 
Unauoial  Betum,  25,838. 
Maintenance   &e.  ezpenditura   on,  25,880; 
.  25,913* 

Population,  2^037. 
Bateable  Valoe.  26.037. 

"Works,  26,035. 
Revenue  and  eipenditurp.  increase  in.  3509-24. 

Severauce : 

Difficulties  of,  11,587-93;  26.144-74. 

Method  of,  10,835-48. 
Sinking  li'und: 

Payments  to,  25,664-72. 

Purchase,  effect  of  on,  25,751-3;  25,860-5. 
Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  Company ; 

Agrrement  with  uon-eiiatent,  23,299-302. 

Competition    with    non-existent,   25.160-2  • 
25,218-20;  25,283-6.  w^w-^. 

Overlapping  ai-ca,  26,098-102  ;  26.127-37. 
Plant  and  pipes  on  Surrey  Side,  25,306. 
Btaines  Scheme  ,* 

^26*^^°°    «     by    company,  25,634; 

Bawrvoirs   in   connexion  with,  26,215-29; 
26,258. 
Supply  i 

Average  daily;,  26,135  ;  26,143-3. 

Increase  in,  1878-1898,  25,899  ;  26,902. 
Bulk,  supply  in,  difficulties  of,  17,186-96. 
Future  requirements  of,  estimate  of,  26.08»- 

108;  26,112-35, 
Commission,  Lord  Balfoar'a  and  Com- 

mittoe  of  Sir  J.  Pease,  eridenco  as  to 

before,  124^*. 
Quality  and  quantity  of,  11,064-9. 
Bate  per  head,  increase  in,  19,005-13 :  21.219 
Returns  as  to,  26,035  ;  26,037. 
Thames,  supjily  fi-om ; 

P«n»ped,  June  to  October  1898, 

16,471, 

Authorised  draught,  26,109-12. 
Maximum  draught,  1898,  26.136-11. 
Kiames  Oonsorvanoy.  payments  to.  25,914. 

26  039°'  26,024-34a  ; 

Wages,  increase  in,  25,914. 

Works: 

■^lO^^^Js  °"  ****  ^  ™*  °^  Mverence, 
Return  as  to,  26,035;  26,082-8. 

Wast  Wood  Orean,  County  Council  election,  water 
question,  bearing  of  on,  10,495. 

Wey,  purification  of,  23,632-S. 
Wliitochapel : 

Company  Bopplying  distriot,  11,193-4. 

Disjj-ict  Board  of  Worfa;  opposition  to  Sast  London 

Company's  Bill  of  1881,  41. 
Failure  of  supply  in  s 
In  1896 : 

Dates  of,  11,143-4. 
Hackney  inquiry  into : 

Evidence  given  at  disproved,  11.167. 
Beport  of,  11,238-43. 
Witnesses  not   called  fVom  White- 
chapel,.  11.210^;  11,239-40. 
Hoani  of  supply  during.  11,136;  11,143-7. 
NotKMB  not  issued  prior  to,  11447-61, 
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Failure  of  supply  in— oon£ 
In  1896: 

Oisterns,  noticee  as  to  use  of,  11488-78. 
Depntatiou  to  company.  11,168-60. 
Honrs  of  rapidy  daring,  11,165 ;  11,1^. 
London  County  Oonncil,  aotion  by  aban- 
doned. ii,m 
Meters,  supply  by  continued,  11.163-7. 
Notices  of,  usne  of,  11.226-38. 
Pipes,  supply,  condition  of,  11.188. 
Bates,  payment  of  during.  11,161-2. 
Suffering  and  inoonvemenoe  oaoaad  by. 

11,162;  11,179-81. 
Summons  against  iMnnpauy.  application 
for.  11,156-7. 
Legal   proceedings    not    taken,  11.182-7; 
11.201-8;  11,24S. 
Loudon  Countr  Council,  opposition  to  East  London 

Company's  Bill  of  1893,  ll,23t^. 
Rates  for  trade  purposes,  11,216-26. 
Supply,  cfaarooter  of  since  1896. 11,192-5. 

WIUeKlan: 

Population,  increase  of,  11,439-  40. 
FuTchase,  views  as  to,  11.245-8;  11.444-7. 
Sewage,  disposal  of,  11.441-2. 

WBinington. :  depletion  of  streamji  near.  12,7^-4. 

WimUodoni 

Agicement  as  to  supply  in,  25,545. 
Constant  supply,  oompiaint  as  to.  30,219-25. 

WoUa^uim,  river  pollution  at.  22,162-4 ;  28,171-5. 

WobMr**  Sprinff,  failure  of,  22,897. 

Wol-varluuiipton,  profits  of  supply,  21,345. 

Woolwich,  supply  to.  28,108  ;  28.456. 

Woro6>ter : 

Profits  of  supply.  21,398. 

Water  rate  inolnded  in  district  rate.  3994-7. 

WorlUxg,  typhoid  epidemio  a^  cause  of,  21.940. 

Capital  of  oompanies : 

Inorease  of  for,  19,106-66. 
BqiresentatiTe  of  effiootive  works,  14.093. 


Works— <xm/. 

Cbelsea  Company,  retnra  ss  to,  27,731-2. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  evidence  as  to  before, 

19,117-23;  19,156-7. 
Goncrol  over  in  event  of  purchase.  Surrey,  Eent» 

and  GroydoD,  resolution  of  as  to.  11.964. 
East  London  Compuiy ; 

Bzpenditore   on   for   fhtnre  requirements, 

estimate  of.  24.299-300  ;  24^320-^. 
Betoni  as  to.  23,888-90. 
Expenditure  on  by  companies,  total  to  1896, 
19,776. 

Grand  Jnnctim  Company,  works  at  Kew,  26.641-7. 
Kent  Company,  return  as  lo,  28,510-3. 
Lambeth  Company,  return  as  to,  26,866. 
Lea  CoDserranoy,  expenditure  on,  1^,404. 
New  River  Company,  return  as  to,  88.919. 
Nidd  Valley  TiVaterworks,  1469. 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company : 

Retum*as  to,  25,611. 

Severance  of,  difficulties  of.  26,342-8. 
West  Hiddlesez  Company : 

Return  as  to,  26,035  ;  26,082-8. 

Severance,  redistribution  io  event  of,  10,835- 
48. 

WrazLffham  Sariauit,  speech  of  before  Committee  of 
1852,  368-70;  462;  10324-6;  21,085  ;  28,313-4; 

22,322. 

Wye,  Biver: 

Flow  of,  comparison  with  Thames,  18,141'-8; 

18,156-9;  18,192-201. 
Upper  Wye : 

Beservoir.  23,274. 

Watarshed.  area  of.  23,269. 


Tarmoufh,  company  management  in,  21,081. 

Torl^  company  management  in,  2189. 

Txfkm  BMvmir.   frsewuEsrWeUi  Scheme,  suMsAi- 
ing  Beservoirs. 

TMim  Blw,  How  of  in  1898, 23,239-40. 
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PART  II. 


ANALYSES  OP  WITNESSES'  EVIDENCE. 


*  T.Tgy  *  wnTgn.^  Hngh,  Chief  Bani^uy  Inspector  of 
the  Parish  of  8t.  Leonard's.  Shoreditoh.  (S'm  Qaes- 
tioDS  8781-8917.) 

Aota  of  VKrlittiiw&.t : 

Metropolis  Water  Act  1871,  8849 1  8869-72  ;  8877  ; 
888a 

PnbUc  Health  Act  1875.  8906-8. 
Waterworks  Glauses  Aot  1847,  8874-7. 

Ciirtanui; 

Cleansing  of,  8891-3  ;  8906-8. 

Oompaaies  insisting  on  nae  of,  8799 ;  8835 ;  8902-5. 

Defects  of  exiHting,  8787-837 ;  8852-917. 

Inquiry  of  1895  as  to.  8792 ;  8856-8  ;  8902  ;  8912. 

Invention  by  witness.  8808-12  :  8868  ;  8885-6  ;  8900; 

8909-12;  8913-16. 
Lcmdon  Conntr  Oonnoil,  powers  of  as  to,  8828-34 ; 

8906. 

Begnlations  as  to.  8877-4 ;  8904-6. 
Yevby,  powera  of  as  to,  ^17-^. 

Coaip«niM  supplying  distriotk  8783-4. 

PnrcluiM,  view  as  to,  8838. 

BatM  oliavgod  "by  CompuiiM,  8841-7. 

Suplyt 

Amstftnt.  8785-6. 

Intermittent.  8789  ;  8796  ;  8837  ;  8894-900. 

Street  -  watering,  application  nnder  Waienrarks 

Olanses  Act,  8874-7. 
Traostierence  from  East  LoncUm  Company  to  Xew 

Biver  Company  proposed,  8854'-8. 


ASVOUD,  Sir  Arthur,  JCt.,  Alderman  and  Ex- 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  ConndL  (jSee 
Questions  7669-8076.) 

Control,  snbseqnent  to,  8006-12. 
FearibiUty  of,  7997-8002. 

Arbitzatiou  i 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  objecfcions  to.  7905-18,  7947-84. 
8054-72. 

Terms  of,  acceptable, 7903-4, 7921-30, 7945-6, 7985-93, 
8027-38. 

Control: 

Directors,  official,  onsatisfactory.  7996. 
Existing,  insufficient,  7858-61. 

London  County  Ooun<dl,  extent  of  adviBable  in  hwds 

of.  8021-6. 
Unsatisfaotovy,  8017-8. 

buid«  Clanses  Act : 

Arbitration  under,  objections  to,  7905-18,  7947-84. 
8054-72, 

London  County  Council : 

Capacity  to  undertake  water  supply,  7^41. 
Local  Authority,  position  of,  as,  8(»4-9. 
Folitioal  character  of.  7769-82,  7942-4. 
Purchase  by : 

AdyantagoB  of,  7850-1. 

Control  over,  after,  7852-7,  7863-9. 

Policy  in  fayour  of.  continaity  of,  7872-8. 
Beport  of  Parliamentary  Committee,  Febmarr  12th, 

1891.  7878. 
Staff,  number  of,  7793-803. 

Wages  of  employees,  aotifm  of  as  to,  7782-92,  7804-29, 

7932-40. 

Xetrcmolitan  Water  Compuiies,  negotiations  with 
in  1896.  7676-768,  6073-6. 

ITow  BiT^  Compftny,  prefereoitial  rates  of.  8013-6, 


Pnrohaae: 

Fair  price,  meaning  of,  7899-907. 
Pinanoial  results  of;  7886-6 ;  7897-8. 
London  County  Connoil,  continaity  of  policy  of, 
7873-a 

SoTonuieo: 

London  County  Connoil.  policy  of  as  to,  8019-20. 
Views  as  to.  7887-96. 


BAHBimT,  nrederiek  Gooxye,  ILP..  Tmatee  and 
Manager  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  {8e6  Questions 
18,691^14,064.) 

Act  of  Parliament,  proposed,  13.704;  13.722. 

Amalgamation  under  Soheme,  13,782. 

Arbitration,  necessity  for  obviated  by  Soheme,  13,723 ; 
13,734-8;  13,743;  13,889-92;  13,984-14,015  ; 
14,039-64. 

Board  of  Experte.   Sea  under  Porohase. 
Cajiital,  revision  of,  14,052. 
Committee,  Sir  J.  Petwe'e,  Report  of.  14,016-27. 
Consols,  effect  of  Soheme  on,  13,746. 
Bobenturee,  issue  of,  13.760. 

BepreciatioB  and  Deterioration,  allowance  for,  13.798- 
802. 

Bireetors: 

Compensation  to.  13,813-6. 
Baring  in  fees  to,  13,763-6. 

BivlAencls : 

Back,  cancellation  of,  13,747-51;  13,776;  13,783; 

13.883-6;  13,890-3;  13,910-5;  14,060-4. 
Braja^of^rchase,  13,702 ;  13,711-41;  18,883-909; 

Bravii^  periodical,  objeotionii  to,  13,786. 

Baet  Xrondon  Company : 

Connexion  of  witness  with,  13,920-34. 
Failure  of  supply  in  1894,  responaibilitr  for.  18,848  ; 
13.851-2;  l<0S3-8. 

Government,  attitude  of  towards  Sdieme,  13.847-67. 

SoaM  of  Commotti,  attitude  of,  towards  Scheme, 
13.837-42;  14,011-2. 

Intercommnnioation  under  Scheme,  13,782. 

London  County  Council : 

Attitude  towards  Scheme,  13,792-3  ;  13,980-4. 

East  London  Company  failure  of  supply  in  1894, 

responiibiUty  for,  13,848  ;  13,851-2 ;  14.033-8. 
Purchase  by.  8eo  under  Purchase. 

Management  under  Scheme,  13.779-81. 

Xetropolitan  Water  Companies,  witness  no  con- 
nexion with,  13,929 ;  13.971. 

Ofltoials,  retention  of.  13.813-6. 

Outside  Counties : 

Attitude  towards  Scheme,  13,839-42. 

Sources  of  supply  in,  preferential  claim  tc^  18,858-63. 

Public  opinion  of  Scheme,  13,843-6. 

Puroliase; 

Board  of  Experts,  scheme  for,  13,703. 

Companies,  relative  position  of,  13,726-33, 14,059 
Control,  form  of,  13,819-26. 

Creation  of  by  IbTemment,  13,701;  13,751-4: 

13.797;  13,817-8;  13,853-6. 
London,  views  of  as  to,  14,027-32. 
Powers  of  Companies,  transfer  to,  13,812, 
Salaries  of  members,  13,779-80. 
Supply,  extension  of,  13,756-9, 
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PnrdiMft— omi. 
London  Oonnty  Ooonoil,  pnrohaae  by  : 
Billa  of  1895  for,  arbitration  under,  13,999  i  U,C06. 
Con^l  in  event  of,  13,825-6. 
Deflcienoies,  socnrity  for,  18,953-8. 
Loan,  price  of  raiaing,  13.7t)3 ;  13^26-32 ;  13.964-7. 
ObjectionB  to,  13,777-8;  13.794. 
Simnltaneons  porohase,  13,968-70. 
Sinking  Fnnd,  necessity  for,  13,941-9. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Scheme  of : 
Oompariaon    with    preaent   aoheme,  13,744-66 ; 

l:i.893-909. ;  13,990. 
Simultaneona  pnrchftBe  ooder.  13.970, 
Terma  of  porohase  under.  13,972-9. 

Bates: 

Levy  of  under  Scheme,  13,761-3.  „ 
Power  of  raiaing,  13,87«-#«a    13.901;  13.916-9; 
13.950. 

Btfreniw  of  Companiea : 
Total  actuaUy  drrided  in  1896, 14,056-8. 
Total  arailable  for  interest  and  dividend  in  1896* 
14,044^. 

ShareholderB,  fixed  inoomo  aaBored  to,  13,704-10. 

giwViwff  Fund : 

"  ExiBtmg,  views  as  to,  13,807-12. 
^t)Tision  of  unnecessary,  13,784-8 ;  13,944-9. 

Smith,  Xt.  E.  J.,  Scheme  of : 
OompariBon  with  present  scheme.  13,744*^ ;  13,893- 

909;  13,990. 
SimnltaneoaB  parohase  onder,  13,970. 
Tenns  of  purobase  under,  18,972-9. 

Capital  value,  increase  of.  13,710i  13,726;  13,741; 

13,864-83;  14,051. 
Creation  of,  13,701. 
Interest,  payment  of,  13,916-9. 
Parliament,  sanctaon  of  to  creation  of,  13,784-9. 

Perpetual  character  of,  13,743-5.  *   

Security  for,  13,701-2;  13,710;  13377-83;  13.935-8; 

13.950-2. 

TruBtea  investment,  13,701;  13.710:  13,716-7; 
13,741-6;  13.766;  13,784;  13,866-9;  13,874-7; 
13,883;  13,90i^-9;  18,939. 

Stock  ExohanffO :  ■■,   ^  .  ^    •  i 

Value  of  water  stock  on,  no  gmde  io  mtnnsio  value. 

13308-6;  13,959-64.  ^ 
Variation  in  price  of  water  Btooks  on,  13,836-0. 

BIGWOOB,  James,  1C.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Parlia< 
mentary  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Connoil.   (See  (Questions,  11,452-11.884.) 

^tw^mtrAitl871,11.693;  11.69^^ 
Metropolis  Water  .Aot  1897.  11.659-65;  11,678; 

11  8o4-9 

Waterworks  Clauses  Act  1847, 11,773;  11,845-58. 
Amalgmnf^***"!  Views  as  to,  11,597-8. 
Bill,  Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill  1891. 11,471-4. 
Committee,  ilr.  Plunket's,  11,820-4. 
Companies  supplying  County,  11,467-61. 
Contnd: 

Dividends,  control  over,  11,719-23;  ll,&6tH4. 
Powers  of  Board,  11,788-9 ;  11.87t^ 

Enforcement  of,  11.666-83;  11.702-18. 
Kates,  control  over,  11,724^32;  11,739-52 
Requifiitions  by  Companies,  control  over,  ll,Oo^ 

Supply,  control  over.  11,621-5;  11,636;  U,653-«5. 
Waste,  control  over,  11,639-62. 
Local    County   Councils,    control    by  proposed, 
11,763-78. 

Failure  of  Supply,  penalties  for,  11,843-59. 
Population  of  County,  11,467. 

Burchase:         „  v  i. 

.    London  County  Council,  porchase  by:  . 

Arrangements  between  Outside  Aiithoriiges  Mifl 

Companies  in  event  of,  11,549-57;  11,587-93. 
Conferences  between  QutBido  Anthorities  at  to, 

11.471-7;  11,618-20;  11.805-15. 
HatOB.  effect  of  on,  11,611-8 ;  Il,8i0-S. 
Batinff,  claim   of  county  to  nop-interferenpe 

witf,  11,479;  11,816-9. 


PnrchaM — cont. 
London  County  Connoil,  purchase  hy—coni. 

Supply,  claim  of  County  as  to,  11,479;  11,563- 

m-,  11,584-6;  11,803-9. 
Views  as  to,   generally,  11,469-97 ;   11,503  ; 
11,515-22. 

Trust,  purchase  by,  views  as  to,  11,523-7. 
Views  as  to,  generally,  11,468 ;  11.527;  11,545. 
Bates,  Sliding  Soale  proposed,  11742-50. 

^ScSquacyof,  11,480;  11.496;  11,527-36. 
Area  of  country  not  supplied,  11,648. 
Claim  of  County  as  to,  11,498-502 ;  11,865-76. 
Oompaniea,  attitude  towards,  1 1,667-80. 
PuTchaBe  by  London  County  Council,  eflTect  of 
on,  11,803-8. 
Control  over,  11,621-5;  11,636;  11.653-66. 
Failure  of,  penalties  for,  11,843-^. 
Finchloy,  supply  to,  11,482-6. 

Thames  OoiUMrvaiUqr«  Cm^titution  of,  11,791-4. 

Wells: 

UiddlesCT,  wells  in :  

01aimofOonntyto,ll,S99-610;  11,738;  11,795-7. 
Now  Biver  Company,  sinking  of  1^,  11.461-6 ; 
11,506-9, 

Parliamentary  Committee  of  Goanoil.  resolution 

of  as  to,  11,504-14. 
Supply  available  from,  11  58a-43. 
Sinking,  powers  of.  11,681-3 ;  11,833-42. 


BiniB,  Hr  AUOCAHBEB*  Ohief  Engineer  to 
the  London  County  Council.  (See  Quoscions  81ft- 
2241;  9209-10,453;  16.926-17,005;  23.113-23.377.) 

Amerioa,  rate  per  head  of  supply  in,  1650-94. 

Axea  supplied  by  Uetiopolitan  water  oompuuos,  997-8. 

Barnet,  supply  to,  10,010-11. 

Btadftord: 
Purchase  of  Compmy.  140&-16. 
Supply : 
Bate  per  head,  1462-86. 
Bates  charged,  14U-6;  14-54-9;  10.244-50, 
Bules  and  regalationg  as  to,  1453-4. 

Bulk,  Supply  in : 

Advantages  over  severuioe,  1014-8. 
Limit  of,  10,446-68. 
Proposala  as  to,  10,162-99. 

Chafes  of  Companies.  See  Bates. 

Chelsea  Company ; 

Intakes,  closing  of  in  1893  and  1896,  9461-65; 

9-477-82. 

District  of,  overlapping,  and  Parliamentary  areas. 

»77-85. 
Supply,  qaality  of,  9837-66. 

Commission,  Lord  Balfbnr's : 

ConcluaiouB  of,  1109.  _ 
Becommendationa  as  to  abetraction  from  ahames. 

1133-218.  .    „  . 

Recommendationa  as  to  Staines  Eeservoira  Scheme, 

1138-1201. 

Supply,  future.  Companies'  evidence  before  as  to. 

Supply  per  head,  evidence  before  as  to,  1244-63 ; 

1715-9. 


Committee,  Sir  J.  Pease's  i 

Sup^^  future,  Oomponios*  evidence  before  as  to. 

Supply  per  head,  evidence  as  to  before,  1244-63; 
171^19. 

^^BalSr^arged  by,  applications  for  inoj^se  in, 
2195-8. 
Towns,  supplied  by,  2188-9. 

Constant  Snpply,  1363-5. 

Conteol ! 

Advantages  of  by  public  body,  1657-69 ;  1698. 
Control  over  controlling  authority,  2225-7. 
London  County  Council,  views  of  as  to.  1632-46. 
Local  Government  Board,  control  by  suj^esbed, 

1821-6. 
Necessity  for,  2136-66. 

Cmian,  Borough     supply  to ;  9983-4. 
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East  liondon  Computy ; 

Diatrict  of,  Parliamentazy  and  oTerlapping  arefts, 

921— 40« 
Xioa  * 

Draught  on,  1893-1897,  23»127-S. 

Sapply  from,  aveniga  daily  in  1897,  9209 ;  9220. 
EequirementB  of  in  193;,  1521-3. 
Beserroirs,  eufficiency  oC,  9422-4, 
Thames,  dranght  on,  23,198-9. 
Wella,  supply  from,  1640-60. 

Elu  Vall«r  Bnjf^,  cost  per  million  gallona,  9896. 

Ebs«x,  County  of,  seratmoe,  proposals  as  to,  10,007-9. 

Expenditnre : 

Additional,  required  to  1931,  1803-17. 

Capital  coat  of  obtaining  outside  Thames  Basin 
quantities  approTed  hy  Ballcrar  CommiBBion, 
1794-1802.  ' 

rilten,  Oompanies',  1420. 

Filtration,  regulations  as  to.  1202-16. 


standard  of  qn&litrj' 


Frankland,  Sir  E.,  sni 

proposed  by,  9461-2 ;  94r 
Glasgow,  rate  per  head  in,  1678. 

Chrand  Junction  Company : 

Distnct^of,  FarliamentEury  and  overlapping  areas, 

Eeservoirs,  mud  in,  9616-8. 

Supply,  future,  estimate  of  before  Balfour  Commission, 
1243-4. 

Oroenwich,  rainfall  at,  in  1898,  23,269-60. 

Sartford,  Connty  0^  sereranoeiproposalsas  to.  9999- 
30,006;  10,261-96. 

Intakes: 

Oompanies',  1418. 
Lea,  position  of  on,  1019-24w 
Position  of.  1000-16. 
Bemoral  of.  9861-8. 

Intarconunnnication : 

New   Eiver  main  from   Staines,  importance  of, 

16,983—6. 

Purohase  price,  effect  of  on,  16,962-5.  " 
Scheme  I. : 

Amalgamation,  best  scheme  in  event  of.  16.930- 

42;  16.952-5;  16,977-80. 
Southwark   and  Vanxhall    Company's  surplus 
utilisationof  under,  16,996-17,005.  * 
Soheme  II.,  not  the  best  scheme,  16.92^7  j  16,981-3  ■ 
16,986-94.  ' 
Soheme  III. : 
Best  for  immediate  necessities,  16,928-9;  16,9^ 

51 ;  16,955-62. 
Supply  available  for,  16,971-5. 
Scheme  on  large  scale,  inadvisable  in  event  of 
purchase,  16,975. 

Interaale  powers  of,  ^67-9. 

Kent  Company : 

District^of,  Parliamentary  and  overlapping  areas, 

Rates  of,"  2177-87. 
Supply  : 

Lond<m,  within  county  of,  2190-3. 
Quality  of,  2169-72. 
Kequirements  in  1931,  1518-20. 

Kent,  Coon^  of: 

Authorities  in,  views  as  to  purchase,  2176-6 
Severance,  proposals  as  to,  9993-8  j  10,200-87 
Wells  in,  supply  from  1891-1806, 1049. 

XAmlwth  Company,  District  of ; 

Extra  parliamentary,  902-11. 

Overlapping  and  Parliamentary  areas,  898-913. 

]«ea: 

Dranght  on : 

Companies*,  legal,  1094,  23,116-21. 

East  London  Company,  1892-1897,  23  127-8* 
Exhaustion  of,  23,146. 

Flow  of  from  Augnst  1897  to  December  1898  win. 
storage  of  2225  mUlion  gallons  and  dr^gW  £ 
East  London  Company  of  321  milliVm  T5.ii  ^ 
23.114;  23.126-62  jSs^TV.  * 

Flow  of.  natural  and  actual,  23.357-64. 

Intakes,  position  of  on,  1019-24. 

Pumping  from  Bow  Creek  into,  1099-loa 

Sewage,  dischar^ge  of  into,  183^-45: 


lj«8r-eof»t. 

Storage  on,  aaUboriied  and  ocmstmoted.  23.125. 

23,865-9.  ■  ,  »  f 

Supply  frtHB  t 
Adeqnacy  of,  1110-26. 

Avulable  supply  from  Lea  basiu'in  1931, 1297-300. 
Average  daily  in  1892-3-4-6-^,  1043-6. 
Average  daily  in  1897,  9209  ;  9218. 
East  London  Company  in  1897,  9209  j  9220- 
Kew  Biver  Company  in  1897,  9209  ;  9319. 
Ontside  Lea  basin,  snpply  fixno,  necessary  in  1931, 
1296. 

^baa  Conaamney,  powers  tff,  2112-4. 

Valley,  wells  and  spring?  in,  1026-35. 
Ibocal  Oovemment  Board : 

Control  by,  suggested,  1821-6. 

Inquiry  as  to  failure  of  supply  in  1896, 1366-76. 

London  County  Connoil ; 

Agreement  of,  with  Surrey,  9987-96. 
Control,  views  as  to,  1632-46. 
Outside  authorities,  agreements  with,  2216-24a. 
Sewers,  floods  discharged  from  1891-7,  9437-8. 

London,  Coonty  of; 

Area  and  popnlatiou,  866. 

fountains,  snpply  for,  1606-11. 

Parka,  supply  to,  1827-85. 
Xaina: 

Oompanies'.  length  of,  1420. 

Connexions  of,  1616-9. 

Length  of,  lower  thsn  8  ft  « in,,  1487-94. 
««^?«Htaa  Wat«;  Act  1863,  removal  of  intakes, 

Xetropolitan  Water  Compaaiw  .- 

Area  supplied  by,  997-8. 
Filter  beds,  area  of,  1420. 

Finsjuoial  position  of,  Staines  Besernrirs  Soheme. 

effect  of  on,  1221-34.  * 
Intakes,  Wks,  and  sources  of  snpply  of,  1418. 
Mains  of,  length  of,  1420. 

Money  powers,  granted  1891-1897,  1263-74;  1650- 

72  ;  1690—2. 
Population  supplied  by,  997-8. 
Public  opinion,  effoot  of  on,  9869. 
Reservoirs : 

Filtered  water,  1420. 

Cnfiltered  water,  1420. 
Xiddlesex,  Connty  of: 
Funchaae,  proposals  as  to  in  event  of,  1436-80. 
Severance  : 

Difficulties  of,  10,14S-7;  10,160-61 ;  10,30&-10. 
Proposals  as  to,  9993;  10,150-61;  10.308-10. 
Supply,  sources  of  in,  1423-33. 

''**^«?A^?*™*'  granted  1891-7  ;  1268-74 ;  1669-72 ; 

Hew  BiTM  Conq^any : 

9«  *6       ^^'l*??*"*  and  Fariiamentaiy  ana. 

Main  from  Staines,  hewing  of  on  interommonica- 

tion,  16,983—6. 
Lea.  average  daily  supply  from  in  1897,  9209-19. 
Bate  per  bead,  future,  1629-31. 
Reqairemente  of  in  1931,  1624Hf6. 
Wells,  sapply  from,  1632-45. 

Ontside  Counties : 

Agreements  with  London  County  Oounoil.  S216-24a. 
Purchase,  attitude  towards,  2120-31. 

Paris  supply,  rate  per  head,  1695-8. 

Fopnlation; 

taorease  of,  effect  of  on  wells,  2169-68. 
London,  county  of,  856. 

ring  and  Greater  London,  859-72. 
Supplied     metropolitan  companies,  997-8. 
Purchase: 
Advantages  of,  1620 ;  1883-1960  ;  2132-5. 

9^^512*'^*'        Staines  schemes,  bearing  of  on, 
^mi-^      quantity,  qoalify,  and  cost  of  snpp^. 

Intercommunioation,  bearing  of  on,  16,976. 
Kent  authorities,  views  of  as  to ;  2175-6, 

London  County  Conncil,  purchase  by,  1847-63  •  1864. 

82.  * 

Mddleeei,  proposals  as  to  in  event  of ;  1436-50; 
Outside  counties,  attitude  towards,  2120-31 
l^^^^^*  of<wi  intercommunication  sohemea. 
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Average  of  three  conseontire  drj  yean,  23,241-62. 
Greenwich  in  1898,  28,259-60. 
Thames  YaUey  in  1898,  23>259-«2. 
Wales,  28,25S. 

Beeorvoira: 

Authorised  and  conBtmoted,  10,402-6 ;  2^283. 
Authorised,  cost  of,  10,407,  23,286. 
Existing,  capacity  of,  9448-9. 
Filtered  water,  capacitor  of  for,  1420. 
Unfiltered  watiar,  capacity  of  for,  1420. 
i^ee  tUto  under  Staines  BeserroirB  Scheme  and  Welsh 
Scheme, 

fltfTCOnUUMl 

Apportionment  of  total  snppUes  in  eruit  of,  10,019- 
49. 

Difficulties  of,  10.148-9, 10,298-807. 
Disadvantages  of,  1012-8. 
Kssex,  oouufy  of,  method  of  jvoposed,  10,007-9. 
Hertford,  county  of : 

Proposals  as  to,  9999-10,000!  10,251-96. 
'  Kent,  county  of  i 

Local  auChorities  in,  attitude  as  to,  10,S38*^43: 
10,311-26. 

Proposals  as  to,  9993-8;  10,200-37. 
Method  of  proposed,  2228-41. 
Middlesex,  county  of : 

Difficulties  of  in.  10,143-7. 

Method  of  proposed,  9993;  10,150-61;  10,808-10. 
SurrOT,  oonnty  of  t 
DifncultieB  of  in,  10,050-142. 
Method  proposed,  987^92. 

MwagSi  discharge  into  Lea,  1886-45. 

8«wen,  floods  discharged  from  1891-1897 ;  9437-8. 

Sontliwark  and  VauKhall  Oompany ; 

Act  of  Company  of  1897, 1064-^. 
District  of: 

Competitive  area,  875  ;  889-90, 

Extra  parltamentan\  887-8. 

Overl^ping  area,  e74-95. 

Farliamentury  area,  ^4-95. 
Overdraught  of,  1066-90;  1485-500. 
Supply : 

Actual  and  anthoriaed,  1091-3. 

Future,  estimate  of  befwe  Balfour  Gomminaon, 
1243-4. 

Beqnirements  in  1931, 1616. 
Staines  BMMrroirs  Act,  joint  committee  under, 
985-6. 

Staines  Beierroirs  Seheme : 

Applioadon  of  conditions  of  to  whole  supply  from 

%ames,  9628-44  ;  963^;  10,31ft-26. 
Balfom:    Oommisaion,   recommendatioua    as  to, 

1138-201. 
Cost  of,  estimates  of,  9321-90. 
Allowance  for  oleansing,  bottom  impurity,  and 

evaporation,  9562-89  ;  %19. 
Allowanoe  for  distribution  ohai^^,  9662-76. 
Allowance  for  water  passed  d&ecUy  on  to  filters, 

9469-74, 
Basis  of  estimates,  10,390-Ml. 
Comparison  with  cost  of  Welsh  scheme,  1325-^; 

9519-27. 
Interest,  saving  in,  9723-9. 
Per  million  gaUons,  9641-51 ;  10,367-68. 
Fnmping  charges : 

Basis  of,  9654-61 ;  10.369-73. 

For  distribution,  10,375-89. 
Supply  of: 

114i  million  gallons  per  day,  9440;  9549-730, 
165  million  gaUons  per  day,  9322-^. 
185i  million  gallons  per  day.  9339-61 ;  9425-6. 
1861,  300,  and '400  million  gallons  per  day,  under 

conditions  of  1898, 23,281^-94 ;  23,323-57. 
300  million  gallons  per  day,  9362-79  ;  9483-7. 
309  million  gallons  per  day,  9730-1. 
Filter  beds,  water  passed  directly  on  to,  9466-74 
Finanoial  jpowtion  of  oompanies,  effect  oi  on,  122I-R4. 
Idains  and  filter  beds  necessarr  for  scheme,  1749-93. 
Porohafle,  bearing  of  cost  of  suieme  on,  9488-612. 
Beservoirs: 
Area  of,  23,223-6. 
Capacity  of : 
Authorised,  1155-9;  9626-^. 
Storage  required,  1681-5 ;  2211-5. 
Storage  required  to  provide  300  miUion  gallons 
per  day,  1176-9 ;  9659  ;  9631-3. 
Cleanmng,  allomnce  for,  9304. 
Deposit  m,  9671-89;  10,339-48. 


Staines  Baserroirfl  B6bitmo—eont. 

Beservoirs — eont 

Drawing  off,  method  proposed,  9612-4. 

Number  and  capacity  of,  9620-^3. 

Siae  of,  10,327-9. 
Bapply,  rate  per  head  per  day  allowed  for  in 

estimates,  9402. 
Thames: 

Abstraction  from,  limit  of,  1356. 

Effect  of  dry  weather  flow  on,  10,350-6. 
Working  of,  diagrams  showing ; 

Supply  of : 

SOO  million  gallons,  with  minimum  flow  of  200 
million  gallons  and  of  250  million  gallons  (1893 
and  18^,  9226^9. 

1851  million  gallons,  with  minimum  flow  of  200 

million  galltms  (1898),  23,163-78. 
300  million  gallons,  with  minimum  flow  of  200 

mlUion  gaUons  (L89S),  23,178-208. 
350  million  gallons,  with  Tninim?m  flow  of  200 

milUou  gaUons,  10,333^ 
400  million  gaUons,  with  minimum  flow  of  200 

miUion' gaUons  (1898),  23,209-38. 

Supply: 

Average  daUy : 
In  1894-5-6, 105. 
In  1896, 1246, 

In  1867,  1891,  and  1896, 1264-6. 
Bulk,  supply  in : 

Advantage  over  severance,  1014-6. 

Limit  of,  10,446-53. 

Proposals  aa  to,  10,162-99. 
Capital  cost  of  per  miUion  gaUons,  1239. 
Constant,  1363-6. 
Daily  average;  1894-5-6,  1064. 
Expenditure  on : 

Immediately  necessary,  9391-406. 

Necessary  from  1931-1948. 1318-23. 

Keoessary  to  1931, 1300-18. 
Failure  of : 

la  1895,  Local  Qovemment  Board  inquiir  aa  to, 
1866-76. 

Begulations  to  prevent,  1377-98, 
Height  of,  1356<ir^2. 
Lea,  see  that  Bub<heading. 

Maximum  month,  excess  over  average,  1266;  1573-4 ; 
10,349. 

Middlesex,  sources  of  in,  1^3-32. 

Purchase,  effect  of  on  quantity,  qoaliliy,  and  cost 

of,  1621-5. 

Quality  of,  standard  proposed  by  Sir  E.  Frankland, 

9461-2;  9466-8. 
Quantity  required  in  immediate  fiitare,  1242-76. 
Bate  per  head : 

America,  cities  of,  1580-94. 

Annual  and  monthlyrateperhead,1891-1897,1451-2. 

Average  daily  in  1897,  9209-14. 

Based  on  Companies'  estimated  future  require- 
ments; 1576. 

Qlasgow  supply,  1578. 

Faria  supply,  1695-8. 
Beqnirements  in  1931,  estimates  of,  1699-602. 

Oompanies*  estimates  of  in  1892, 1243-4. 
Beqnirements  in  1931  and  1948 : 

Estimate  of,  based  on  evidence  of  oompanies, 
1614-45. 

Final  conclusions  as  to,  1279. 
Sources  of,  1000-16, 1418;  1423-32. 
Storage  for,  number  of  days  necessary.  1181-2. 
Supplementary  supply,  necessity  for,  time  of,  1135-6. 
Thames,  aee  thht  suVheading. 
Total  supply  per  day  in  1897,  9209  ;  9221-5. 
Wells  and  springs  in  Lea  Yalloy,  daily  average 

supply  from  1892-3-4-6-6, 1047. 

BnxTsr,  Conn-ty  of : 

Agreement  with  London  Oonnty  Oounoil,  9987-96. 
M^ins  passing  through  county,  9897. 
Severance : 

Dif&culties  of,  10,050-142. 

Proposals  as  to,  9874-9992. 
Supply  to,  9875-86. 

Vhamasi 

Abstraction  fWm,  authorised,  1061-93. 

Balfour    Oommission,    reoommendations    as  tOf 

1188-218. 

Dranght  on  by  East  London  Company,  23,198-9. 

Flow  of,  with  snpply  of  185J,  300,  and  400  miUion 
gallons  in  such  a  year  as  1893  and  minimum  of 
200  milUon  gaUons  at  Teddington,  23,163-238; 
23,295-7. 
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BOITAL  COVUISSION  ON  WaTER  SUPPLY  1 


ThamtB—cont, 
Flow  of,  with  supply  of  3S0  million  jmlloiu  and 
miaimam  of  200  million  galloDB  at  Teddington, 

10,333-8. 
Intakes  on : 

Chelsea  Gompanj,  olosare  of  in  1898  and  1896, 
9451-65 ;  9477-82. 

Position  of,  1000-16. 
Beservoirs  on,  graTitaiion  rapplv  to,  23,iSi2-3, 
Silting  up  of,  28,297-321. 
Sapply  from : 

Aaeqoaof  of,  1110-26. 

Appuoatum  of  Staines  Beserroir  oonditicms  to 
whole  BupplT  from,  9528-44  ;  9636-40 ;  10,316-25. 

ATorage  cGuIt  in  1894^5-6-7,  1039-42;  9209; 
9315-7. 

Increaae  of  to  185|  million  gallons,  necessity  for, 
1913-6. 

Limit  of.  1133-4;  9555-8;  9732-6;  10,333-8. 
Quality  of,  1720-8 ;  9539-41. 
Teddington  Weir,  minimum  flow  orer,  1152;  1961- 
2017;  2201-5;  9308-10;  0383-4 ;  10,333-8  ;  33,297- 
321. 

Thamefl  and  Lea  'P*"'*t ) 

Sapply  available  from  in  1931,  1297-1300. 
Supply  required  from  outside  in  1931,  1296. 

ThamM  ConMmaoyi 

Pollution,  action  as  to,  1695-1705. 

Southwark  and  Yauzhall  Company's  OTer-dranght, 

action  as  to ;  1066-90. 

Thames  Valley,  rainfaU  in  1898,  23,259-62. 
Thirlaere  nqn^*  cost  per  million  gallons.  9803-i. 
Tyrawj  mpplyf  oost  por  million  gallons.  9805. 
Valea,  lainfoll  in,  23,252. 

Water  Companie*  supplying  within  Greater  london, 
986. 

Wells  and  Springs : 

Kent,  supply  from  1891  ^S,  1049. 
Lea  ToUey,  supply  fhnn,  1892-3-4-5-4,  1026-85; 
1047. 

Population,  increaod  of,  effect  of  on,  2159-68. 

Welsh  SohasMi 

Advantages  of.  10,443-5. 
Aouednct : 
Cost  of,  9815-8;  10,439-43. 
Length  of,  9791  ;  9800-2  ;  10.439-42. 
War  Office,  views  of  as  to,  10,453. 
Cose  of,  12,79-88  ;  2067-90  ;  9405. 
Comparison  of  with  similar  schemes,  9603-36. 
Comparison  of  with  Staines  scheme,  1325-55 : 

9519-27. 
Estimates  of : 
Pumping  charges,  saving  in,  9877-722 :  9728 ; 

9870-8 ;  10,^8-12. 
Sn}»ply  of : 
1144  million  gallons,  9441 ;  9549-730. 
147  million  gallons,  9443-5. 
Distribution  pipes,  cost  of.  9819-22. 
Drooght  of  lb93~98,  effeot  of  on.  23,239-52. 
Elatree,  works  at.  cost  of,  9809-14;  10,425-32. 
Necessity  for,  10,445-5. 
Purchase,  bearing  of  on.  9488-512. 
Bailways,  diveraioa  of,  9795. 
Reservoirs : 
Detritus  in,  9590-4. 
Elstree  Beserroir,  9793-4. 
Trfon  BesRrvoir : 

Area,  capacity  and  depHx  of,  9595-610 ;  10l415- 

24;  10,435-8.  t 
Yield  of,  23,264-6. 

Second  instalment  of,  commencement  of,  9407-8. 

Supply  to  towns  en  route,  2091-6. 

Surveys  for,  9787-90. 

Watershed  areas,  23,267-76. 

Yrfon  river,  flow  of  in  1898,  23,239-40. 

West  Middlesex  Company,  District  of: 

Competitive  area,  96;i-7. 
Overlapping  area,  947-65. 
Parliamentuy  area,  947-65. 

Supply,  future,  estimate  of  before  Balfour  Commission, 
1243-4. 

Works,  Uetropolitan  Water  Companies*;  1418. 


BOlTJrOB-lIAimiCE,  Edward  Arthur,  Solieibor 
to  the  Chelsea  Grand  Junction,  East  London,  and 
Southwark  and  Yanxhall  Watw  Oompantes.  {See 

Questions  30,213-30,238a.) 

Cosurta&t  Supply,  fittings  prescribed  for,  30,216-25. 
Failure  of  Snpplyt  exemption  from  penalties  for, 
30,226-^. 

Metn^olitaiL  Water  Companies,  obligations  of 
under  statnte,  30,213-38a. 


BOtnurOIS,  Edmund,  X.P.,  Chairman  of  the  West 
Uiddlesex  Waterworks  Company.  {8«e  Qawtions 
25,622-26,833.) 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

West  Middlesex  Company's  Act  of  1809,  25,712. 
West  Middlesex  Company's  Act  of  1810,  25,712; 

26,813-4;  25,830. 
West  Uiddlesex  Company's  Act  of  1852,  25,829-31 : 

25,942-63  ;  26,043-7  ;  26,057-79. 

Amalgamation,  views  as  to,  25,764-6 ;  25,777-82  ; 
35,794r^. 

Arbitration : 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  arbitration  under,  views  as  to, 
25,700-13;  25,726  ;  25,740-1  ;  25,747-9;  25.801-«. 

London  County  Council  Pnrcliasa  Bills,  arbitration 
clauses  in,  views  as  to,  25,740-1. 

Bill,  West  Uiddlesex  Company's  BQl  of  1899,25,636-42. 

Capital: 

Debentures,  sinking  fund  in  relation  to.  26,667-72. 
Uun,  Hampton  to  Barnes,  capital  for,  25,6^. 
Shares  and  stock : 

Uarket,  dealings  on  with,  25,724. 

Yalne  of  in  18S.  25,827-8. 

Control,  views  as  to,  25,773. 
Bividends  i 

Back,  payment  of,  completion  of,  25,629  ;  25,816-7. 
Uaximnm  reached.  26,626. 
Sinking  fund,  effect  of  on,  25,744-7. 

E^enditnrei 

Legal    and   pariiamentary  expenses,  25,648-58  ; 

25,783-7. 

Uaintenance  and  management,  expenditure  on, 
25.818-21;  25.832  ;  25,W1-916;  26,069-79. 

rUten,  additional,  oonstrootion  of,  25,688. 

Kackn«y  TMrtxy,  case  against  East  Itondon  Company, 
action  of  London  County  OounoU  with  r^nrd  to, 
25,774-6. 

Inoome,  iuerease  of ,  25,718-9 ;  25,727-89  j  25.749-60. 

LambetlL  Company  I 

Profits  of,  comps^son  with,  26,819-26. 

Supply,  powers  of,  in  district  of,  26,810-4 ;  25,829-32. 

Main,  Hampton  to  Barnes,  construction  proposed, 
25,636-8. 
Capital  for,  25,642. 

Uaintenance  and  management,  expenditure  on,  in- 
crease in,  25,818-21 ;  25,832 ;  25,871-915 ;  26,069-79. 

XflftropoUtan  Water  Companies,  supply  by,  advan- 
tages of,  25,760-3. 

Yuroliaset 

Compulsory  sale,  allowance  for,  26,714^-23. 
Cost  of,  25,697-9. 

Income,  prospective  increase  of.  26,718-9 ;  26,727-39  s 

25.749-50. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 

Expenditru'e,    increase    in,    resulting  front, 

25,644^6;  26.668-60  ;  26,672-99. 
Views  as  to,  25,788-90  ;  25,822-4. 
Uunicipal   cases  of,  not   analogous   to  London, 

25,691-2 ;  26,789. 
Be-investment,  difficulties  of,  25,716-8. 
Sinking  fund  in  relation  to,  25,751-3. 
Views   as   to,   25,644-6;   26,658-60  ;  26,672-99: 
25,791-8  i  25,tS2-4. 

Sates: 

Equalisation  of,  views  as  tc,  25,767-72  ;  25,807-9. 
Bebate.  amount  of,  increase  of,  25.630 :  25,6414-6  : 

26,826-6. 

Beservoirs,  storage,  increase  of,  25,681-2. 

Sinkii^Fnnd: 

Payments  to,  25,664-72. 
Purchase,  effect  of,  on,  25.751-3. 

WaittM  SdMnM,  partioipation  in  bj  OQmpwy,26^S8A. 
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BOWISBf  Snxy  Owington  Bowles,  GoTernOT  of 
the  Kev  Biver  Company.  (£^00  QaeBtions  iS,260- 
22,615.) 

Act  of  Parliament : 

Kew  Birer  Compsny's  Act  of  1862.  duuges  effoeted 
by,  22,274-8  i  22.313-22;  22,666-7. 

Jkaalgaautiion,  Tiewa  as  to,  22,534-6. 

Oapitel: 

Anum&t  of,  22,280. 

Basis  on  which  calculated,  22.329-32. 
Debantare  stock : 

Fixed  rate  of  interest  on.  22.44&-63. 

Parchase  in  relation  to,  22,468-76. 
Inqnirr  as  to,  22,476-7 ;  22,499. 
Landed  valne  intended  in,  with  ezoeption  of  derken- 

weU  estate.  22,281-8. 
New  capital  created  in  1866,  22,290-1  j  22,294^ 
Obsolete,  existence  of.  22,641-2. 
Outlay,  half-yearly,  22.460-71  ;  29,554-5. 

duurtar  of  Contpany,  22,267-9. 

ChelMa  Company,  Bates,  fiztnro  of,  22,321-2. 

Clerbnvell  Estate : 

Acconnts  of,  separate,  22,283-5. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  as  to,  22,414-6. 

Shares,  ralue  included  in  pries  of,  22,286-8. 

Committaea: 

Harconrt's,  Sir  W.,  22,385-92. 
Pease's,  Sir  J.,  22.450-3. 
Plonket's.  Mr.,  22,394-106. 

Control: 

Local  G-oTemment  Board,  supply  of  informaticnL  to, 
22,484-9. 

Powers  of.  exiBting,  22,456-9  :   22,475-6;  22,539; 
22,544. 

Supply,  supplementary,  control  over  companies  as  to, 

ia,517-33;  22,543. 
Water  Examiner,  right  of  inspection,  22,478-80 ; 

22.490-8. 

.  Wells,  inl'ormation  as  to,  22,576-609. 

Dividends: 

Back  diridends,  no  claim  for,  22.568-70. 
First  payment  of,  22.295-6. 
Unrestiioted,  22,449. 

East  £ondon.  Company,  Area  of  Supply : 
Agreement  with  New  Biver  Company  as  to,  22,563-7. 
Berision  of  in  1852,  22,566-7. 
Within  New  Biver  Company's  district,  22,559-62. 

Fonndation  of  Company,  22.265;  22,273. 

Ihooaw,  22,SJn'-a 

Lea,  Supply  from : 
Commenoement  of.  22,572-6 ;  22,612. 
Oost  of.  oompared  with  supply  from  Thamea. 
22,432-7. 

Xanagemont : 

Directors,  payments  to.  22,510-6. 

Expenditure  on,  increase  in  under  public  body, 

22,32a-5;  22,333  ;  22,430-1. 
Government  Department,  management  by,  22,406-7 ; 

22,535-8. 

Parliamooataxy  Pxocasdings,  openses  of,  22,453-5. 

PorclLase; 
Basis  of.  22,411. 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  purchase  under,  22,366-76, 
London  County  Council  or  Government,  parchaae 

by,  immaterial,  22,549-52. 
Price  of : 

Capital  outlay,  effect  of  od,  22,460-71 ;  22,554-5. 
DebentnT«  stock,  effect  of  on,  22,468-75. 
Bates,  efiect  of  on,  22,556-8. 
Prospective   value,   consideration    of.    SS,41S-3 ; 

22,421-9  ;  22,553. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  afcreement  of  with  Company, 

22.377-83;  22,393,  22.414^;  22,-545-8;  22.567-9. 
TiewB  SB  to  generallj,  22,326  ;  22,3i3 ;  22,406 

Bates: 

Acts  of  Parliament  regnlatisg,  2^274-8  ;  22,31iM ; 

22,321-2  ;  22.341-7. 
Control  over  unnecessary,  22.499-509  ;  22,540. 
Poorer  dlKtricts,  charges  in.  22,316. 
Preferential  in  City  of  London,  22,315-20  1  22,334- 

66;  22,481-^ 
Scale  of,  22,279. 

Kstss  and  Tw«s  paid  by  Oompan/,  22,328. 

1  98598. 


BlLsras: 

Adventurers'  and  King's  shares,  22,270  ;  22,289. 

Clog  on  King's  shares,  22,271-3. 

Totd  Talue  considered  in  capital,  22,292-3. 
Share  capital  created  in  1866.  22,290-5. 

BinWng  Fund,  abolition  of  in  erent  of  purohase. 

22,442-4. 

Springs: 

Chadwell  spring,  fixing  of  gauge  at,  22,590-9. 
Orij^al  Boorces  of  supply.  22,571. 

Staines  Boserroirs  Soheme : 

Dividend  of  company,  effect  of  on,  22,439-42. 
Share  of  company  in.  22.304-12  ;  22,432-7. 


Jomplaints  as  to,  22,299-302. 
Constant,  percentage  of,  22.298. 
Number  of  supplies,  22,297. 
Quality  of,  22,Wy. 
Short  supply,  no  instance  of,  22,305. 

Taxes  and  Bates  paid  by  Company,  22,323. 

Wells: 

Information  as  to,  supply  of,. 22,576-609. 
Power  to  sink.  22,605-12. 

Wdsh  Beheme,  undertaking  of  by  companies,  22,438. 

BBAXWSLL,  Sir  Frsdsriek,  Bart.,  F.B.S.,  Fast 
PresidBUt  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  and  Heohaiiical 
Eogineers.   {Set  Questions  20.298-20,639.) 

Amalgamation,  views  as  to,  20,466 ;  20,589-98. 

Bradford  supply,  failnre  of,  20,365-7. 

Capital: 

Future,  method  of  raising,  20,615-7. 
Obsolete,  20,507-9 ;  20,618-9. 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  20,341-4  ;  20.620-38. 

Committee,  Sir  J.  Pease's,  20,315-6. 

Compensation  to  Directs  and  olEcials  in  event  of 
purchase,  20,313. 

Control,  existing  powers  of,  20,570-9. 

East  London  GmipaiiT,  Bill  of  1893,  opposition  to, 
20,373-82;  20,534-7. 

Experts,  board  of,  management  by,  20,467-82. 

Industrial  undertakings,  watur  supply  of,  20,304-11. 

Xanagement,  economy  in,  in  event  of  purohoae, 
20,313. 

Vstropolitan  Water  Companies,  regard  for  inter- 
ests of  consumers.  20,369-73  ;  20,537-3. 

Xnnioipal  Supplies : 

Oompnuory  acquisition,  20,606-15. 
Management  of,  20..362-74 ;  20,389-94. 
tTnitea  States,  unsatisfactory  rosnlts  in,  20^331-62. 
Waste  in.  20,331-40  ;  20,347-61. 

Purohase: 

Compensation  to  directors  in  event  of,  20.31S. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by.  Tiews  as  to, 

20,387;  2v»,401>-9;  20,454;  20,5^8-605. 
Prospective  income,  consideration  of,  20,483-530. 
Bates,  effect  of  on,  20,31&-30. 
Views  a!^  to,  20,312-3;  20,467-82. 

Qoali^  of  Water ; 

Companies'  supply,  2i),.'j73-6. 

Municipal  authorities,  supply  by,  2i),389-94. 

Thames  water,  20,411-2. 

Bates: 

Collection,  expenses  of,  20,314-5 ;  20,579. 
Eflinaltsation  of,  20,458-65 ;  20,581-9. 
Beduction  of,  in  event  of  purchase,  20,316-30. 

gmraaee,  views  as  to,  20,388;  20,395-403. 

SlMOeld  supply,  failnie  of,  20,38a-6. 

BinVing  Fond  Clansas,  obieutiona  to,  20,538-68: 
20,579. 

Staines  Beservoirs  Scheme : 

Flood  water,  exclusion  of,  20,624-8. 

Letter  from  Hi.  Hawksley  and  witness  on.  80,620- 

33. 

tjondou  County  Council,  attitude  of,  towarda,  20|406« 

10. 

Storage  capacity,  adequacy  cf,  20,413-4. 

Stockton  and  Xiddlesboroitgh  Watorwocks : 

Arbitration  case.  20,504-5. 
Compolsoiy  transfer,  20,609  ;  20,612. 

CD 
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Quofife^  of : 

!S^eteopolitan  companies,  20,573-6. 

Kanioipal  saj^UeB.  20,389-94>. 
Bate  per  head,  eskimate  of,  20,341-6. 
TliaiiiM: 
Qnalitj  of  water,  20,411-2. 

Teddington  Weir,  minimum  flow  over.  23,415-53: 
20,623;  20,632-9. 

Wast*  nnder  mnuicipal   manaeemeiit,  20,331-40: 
20.347-61.  -s       -      ^  . 

Welflh  Scheme,  Tiews  as  to,  20,629-31. 

B&OWKE,  Jolm  Hutton  BaUbnr,  Q.C.,  Address  on 

behalf  of  London  Countjr  GonnciL  {See  T(d.  II., 
^^8_667-689.)  {The  r^ercneea  given  antopcige$in 

Agreements  between  London  County  Council  and 

ontside  counties,  688-9. 
Arbitration  under  Lands  Clauses  Act,  686-8. 
Auction  Clanses,  effect  on  position  of  Companies,  679. 
Audit,  control  over,  668. 

Borrowing  Powers  of  Loudon  County  Council  and 
Companies,  oomparison  of,  684. 

Capital  1 

Future  expenditure  of,  control  over,  670. 
Berision  of,  674. 

Commissioii,  Lord  Balfour's,  expenditure  on  works 
subsequent  to,  671, 

Conrnissions  and  Committees,  purchase  advocated  by, 

Competitioil  as  measure  of  control,  669  ;  684. 
Control  1 

Capital,  future  expenditure  of,  control  over,  670. 
Oompatition  as  measure  of,  669  ;  684. 
Filtration,  control  over,  670. 
Legislation  relating  to, 
Mains,  depth  of,  control  over,  671. 
Powers  of,  667-76. 

Quinquennial  valuation,  beueBts  arising  from,  control 
over,  673  ;  676. 

Debentures : 

Capital  raised  by,  685. 
Bedcmption  of  stook,  686k 
Directors : 

Compeneation  to,  683. 

Bepresentation  on  Boards  of,  views  as  to,  6d9. 

Dividsnds,  back,  limitation  of,  676. 

East  Xondon  Company,  failure  of  supply,  6/6. 

Expenditure  on  works,  subsequent  to  Balfour  Commis- 
sion, 671. 

Filtration,  control  over,  670. 
IncoBM  of  Companies,  security  of,  680. 
Inspection  of  works,  powers  of,  669. 
Mains,  depih  of,  control  over,  671. 

®^P®^*°"      "*  relation  to  dividends, 

Municipal  Supplies : 

Control  in  eases  of,  671. 
Financial  resnlta  of,  684-. 

Legislation  recognising  dosirabilifcy  of,  677 :  639. 
Management,  character  of,  680. 
Number  of,  in  England  imd  Scotland,  67fr-7. 

''^^"P'^^on  of  with  MetropoUtan  Companies, 

Offl^Oa  of  Companies,  continuation  of  employment, 

uoo. 

ProspectiTe  Talus,  consideration  by  arbitrator,  681-2. 
Purchase ; 

ft5o^^^°"*      Committees,  purohaao  adroeated  by, 

I'inancial  result  of,  682. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 
Advantages  of,  667. 
Bills  for: 

Arbitration  clauses  in,  636-8. 
Debenture  stock,  provision  for  redemption 
in,  686. 

Majority  of  Council  in  favour  of  proceeding 
with,  684. 

Bates,  equalisation  of,  bearing  of  on,  688 
Severance,  bearing  of  on,  668. 
Sinking  Fund,  bearing  of  on,  679-83 ;  685 


Qninguennial  Valuation,  control  over  benefits  arisinff 
from,  673;  676.  " 

Sates: 

Equalisation  of,  672 ;  688. 
i^ilare  of  supply,  exaction  of  in  event-  of,  671. 
Municipal  supplies,  oomparison  with  MotropolitLn 
Companies,  684.  *^ 

^687*^*"*'  ^  arbitrator, 

Bereraacei 

Practicability  of,  667. 
Furchaae,  bearing  of  on,  668. 

Sinking  Fund,  purchase,  bearing  of  on,  679-83 ;  686. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  J,,  agreements  of,  681. 
Southwark  and  VauxhaU  Company,  Act  of  1898 
clause  relating  to  purchase,  080.  ' 

Staines  BMWToirs  Act,  1896,  clause  niatinff  to 
purchase,  680.  * 

Stock  Exchange  Value,  no  guide  to  real  value,  681. 

Wel^SolunLe,  ability  of  Companies  to  undertake. 


Engineer  to  the  Bast  Lon- 

^^'^  Questions  16,362- 
15,385  i  16,881-16,466;  2S,888-24,390a.) 

Amalgamation,  advantages  of,  24,220-30, 
Bills 

.Capital  of  Company,  distribution  of,  23.891. 
^2^-2*^^'^^'  ^'  anthority. 

Charges  of  Company.  Bates. 
Cisterns,  supply  of,  in  district  of  Company,  16,048-69. 
Drought  of  1898: 
Action  of  Company  as  to,  16.060-2. 
Comparison  of  supply  with  that  of  1897, 16,349-53. 
Complaints  aa  to  supply  during.  15.900-12;  16,380-1. 
Cost  of  contributed  supplies,  16,347-^j. 

le'JKo"  September  and  October, 

^16!992^-6°^^'  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  15,985-8; 
Lea: 

Effect  of  on,  15,998-16,016, 16,036-41. 
Navigation,  supply  for  during,  16,016-36!  16,401- 

Supply  from  during,  15,927}  16,928. 
24,^7170  ^"'PP^        during.  16,961-2  ; 

Severity  of,  16,036-41. 

Sonthwark  and  Vauxball  Company.  suddIv  from 

during,  15,963-71;  16.983-4.   P™^'  ""PP*' 
Storage  reservoirs,  supply  from,  during,  15,954-60. 
Supplies  to  Comi»ny  during,  16,268  ;  35,887-93. 
ilonrs  of.  16,913-7. 
Month  of  Korember,  16,368-70. 
f  oS'o?,  f^it"^"^  to  total  supply.  16,366-8. 
Terms  of,  15,871-6. 
Total  of,  15,924-5;  15,980-83. 

ir949-6o'''*'^^  l^'^l-*'  15.947; 

Typhoid  fever  in  d^trict  during.16,208 ;  16,382-6. 
^aate  during,  24^076-80  1  24,of5. 
Walls : 
Effect  of  on,  16,042-7. 
Supply  from  during,  16.946-6;  16,948-53, 
Poilure  of  Supply: 
lu  1894  and  fe95,  24,078  ;  24,074. 
{See  also  Drought  of  1898J. 

Oreares,  Kr.,  evidence  of,  before  DukoofBiohmond's 

Commission,  16,345-6.  » 

Hanworth,  springs  at : 
Supply  available  from  in  1987,  24,294. 
Works  necessary  for.  16,276-91. 

Inspectors,  additional,  appointment  of,  24,084-6. 
Xnterohange  of  Supplies  i 

Bm  of  1897,  clause  in,  24,362-70. 
Economy  resulting  firom,  24,324^32. 
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InteFoommiuiication : 

Blackwall  Tannel,  Bap;)lr  to  Oompanv  through. 

16,355-66. 
£aat  Loudon  Oompany : 

Kent  Oompanr,  supply  arailable  from,  16,353-64. 
Now  Biver  Oompany,  snpply  available  from, 
16,158-63. 

ForiodfoT  vhioh  aasistance  nee^,  16,171-80; 

16,281-2. 
Son^vark  and  Tanxhall  Oompanj : 
Oonnexiona  with,  1 6,181-96. 
Supply  from.  16,158;  16,161  j  16,169-70 1 
16,204-7. 

ITiirfehcr  means  of,  nnnececBary,  16^223-6. 
Insnranoe,  nsefal  for,  16,227-30. 
Scheme  II. : 

Comparison  with  other  schemes,  16,160. 

Period  of  constmotion,  15,366-7. 
Scheme  III. : 

Suffioient  for  pnrpoaea  of  East  London  Cktvpany, 
16.200. 

YiewB  as  to,  16,163-8. 

Abstraction  from,  23,892-907. 

Affluents,  24.030  ;  24,037-44;  24,350-4.  " 

GoDBerranoy  Board : 

Prossare  by  East  London  Company  on»  23,908-10. 
Pumping,  East  Lcmdou  Company's  power  to 

supply  river  by,  23,905. 
Bepresentation  of  East  London  Oompany  on, 
23  911— S 

Water  rights  of,  23,894-6;  23,901-4. 
Dronght  of  1898 : 

Sfoct  of  on,  15,998-16,015 ;  16,036-41. 

Supply  from  daring,  15,927-8. 
Flood-water,  amount  of,  16,121-3. 
Naviffatiw,  supply  for  t 

Amonnt,  statutory,  16,401-14;  16,462-6  ;  24,833. 

Amount  taken  in  1898,  24,334-7. 

Balfour  Commission,  statement  of  ConaervuicT 
before  24  340-4- 

Childs,  Mr.,*report  of  on  in  1893,  24,349. 

Complaints  as  to  insufficiency  of,  24,3.S8-9. 

Cook,  Mr.  Bider,  evidence  of  before  Committee 
on  Bast  London  Company's  Bill  of  1894, 24,345 
-9. 

Broaghtof  1898,  supply  for  during,  16,016-36; 
16,401-14 

Pumping  of  East  London  Oompany  for  inppW 
for,  23.916-76. 
New  Biver  Oompany,  abstraotion  from,  23,893 
23.897. 

Pumping  into  river,  method  of,  23,916-76. 

Sepply  from  available  in  1937,  estimate  of,  24,292-4. 

Supply  from  in  1898oompared  with  1897, 15,929-39. 

Xaina: 

Lengtb  of  running  parallel  with  other  companies' 

mains,  24,371-7. 
Strength  of,  18,975-83. 

Kunicipal  SnppUes : 
Expenses  of,  24,162-8. 

Experience  as  engineer  under  municipality,  24,169-71. 
Uanagement,  compared  with  eompuiy  management, 

24,198-208. 
Bates,  collection  of,  24,172-97. 
Wages  of  employees,  24,209-19. 

Population  of  Company's  District ; 
Estimate  of,  in  1937.  24,276-92  ;  24,300-18. 
Incr«tse  in,  in  1899,  estimate  of,  16,125. 
Inside  and  outside  London,  24,235-78. 
Number  enpplied  in  1898. 15.886. 

Pnxfleat,  fresh  water  at,  16,456-7. 

Batwiib1<  Value  of  Company's  district,  24,189-43. 

Bates  1 

Average  gross  income  per  faonse,  24,126. 

Oharged  by  Company,  24,111-6. 

Comparison  with  other  metropolitan  companies, 

16,379-84;  24,144^6.  . 
Comparison  witli  provincial  charges.  24,134-7. 

Glasgow,  24,147-9. 

lieicester,  24,160-1. 

Nottingham.  24,146 ;  24,150-9. 
Eqealisation  of,  difficulties  of,  24,138  ;  24,273-4. 
Families,  two  in  one  house,  effect  of  on  profits, 
24,127-32. 

Loss,  proportion  of  supply  given  at,  24,121 ;  24,125- 

30.: 

Heter,  cba^e  by,  in  large  houses,  24,116. 
Statutory  (diargea,  no  reduction  in,  24,117-20. 


Beaerroira: 

Bills  of  Company  for  increase  in,  24.016-71. 
Increase  of  proposed,  24.071-2  ;  24,35&-6. 
Situation  of  proposed,  16,233-6. 
Storage  capacity  of.  16.140-5;  16,220-1;  16,376-9. 
Neceasary  to  supply  30  million  gallons  per  day, 
16,147-57. 

Bivem  Pollution  Commission,  evidence  before, 
16,312^. 

Saracnuioe,  views  as  to,  24,230-4. 

Watnes  Bwwrvoini  Selieme,  reasons  of  Company 
for  not  participating  in,  24,223-30. 

8npp^: 

Futm-e  requirements,  estimate  of,  24,276;  24,292-8; 

24.318-23. 

Lea,  estimated  supply  from  in  1899, 16.064-5. 
Ifaing  necessary  to  secure  supply  in  1899,  16,126-34. 
New  Biver  Company : 

Estimated  supply  from  in  1899,   16,089-91 ; 
16,209^18. 

Supply  to  part  of  district  by,  suggested,  15,377-9. 
Nnmbcur  of  supplies,  24,123. 

Filiation,  supply  necessary  for  incnvase  in,  16,126- 

Betnm  as  to,  23,888-90. 

Sonthwark  and  YauxhaU  Oompany,  estimated  snpply 

from  in  1899, 16,092. 
Storage  reservoirs,  estimated  supply  from  in  1899, 

16,092. 

Thames  and  wells,  ostimated  snpply  from  in  1899, 

16.063;  16,108-16;  16,271-301. 
Works,  otxit  of,  for  future  requirements.  24,299-300; 

24,320-3. 

Tliames,  future  supply  from,  estimate  of,  24,294-8; 
24,818^ 

Waste: 

Cutting  off  supply  as  remedy  for,  24,108-10. 
Failure  of  supply,  waste  during,  24,075-80 ;  24,086. 

Fittings : 

Bemoval  of,  24,080-4. 

Testing  and  stamping,  powers  of,  24,089-110. 
Inspectors,  reception  of,  24,086-9. 
Meters  for  detection  of,  24,084-6. 

Wells: 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  estimate  of  as  to  supply 

from,  23,999-24,002. 
Drowning  out  of,  23,985  ;  23,991 ;  24,006  ;  24,387-90. 
Essex,  wells  situated  in,  24,003  ;  24,001. 
Lea  Bridge  well,  height  and  rest  level  of,  24,378 ; 

24,381-6. 

New  Biver  Company,  abstraction  by  from  wells, 

24,001-2. 
Old  Ford  well,  24,379-80. 
Pnmmng: 

Effect  of,  on  flow  of  Lea.  16,302-38 ;  16,415-31. 
Largest  amount  pumped  fk-om,  23,981 ;  24,357-8. 
Haohinery  for  increase  of,  23,993  ;  23,998 ; 

24.012-3.  • 
Becums  of,  24,359-6L 
Best  level  of,  16,395-400. 
Situation  of,  16.392-4. 

Snpply  from,  available  in  1937,  estimate  of,  24,294. 
WalthamBtow  well,  height  and  rest  level  of,  24,382-5 

Walsh  Behoms,  expenditure  on.  compared  with  Ea£t 
London  Company's  proposed  expenditure  on  re- 
servoirs, 24,061. 

Works: 

Cost  of,  for  future  requirements,  estimate  of,  24,299- 

300  ;  24,320-3. 
Betum  of  Oompany  as  to,  23,888-90. 


OADOtrX,  Churton,  Chef  de  Bnrean  at  the  Prefeetnro 

of  tiie  Seine.    (5m  Questions  9079-9208.) 

Analysis,  system  of.  9203-5. 
Ooatrol,  extent  of.  9199-205. 
ItOKOM,  method  of  raising,  9167-70  ;  9201. 

IKiGTolMai 

Pipes,  presence  of  in,  9171-2 ;  9180-3. 

Biver  and  spring  water,  comparison  of  in,  9179-81 . 

Pipaa,  bacteria  in,  9171-2 ;  9180-3. 

Pnrcluuia  of  Company,  9075-95. 

Bataa,  9087-99  ;  9102-19;  9193-a 

Beoeipbs,  expenditure  in  excess  of,  9190-^ ;  £^08. 
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SOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATfiB  SUPPLY: 


Supply: 

Cost  Of,  9189-90. 

Gauge-taps,  nso  of,  9106-9 ;  9206-8. 
Hetoia,  lue  of,  9105-7. 9120-6. 
Quantity  of,  91&t^ ;  9208. 
Seine  water : 

Mixture  with  spring  wafcer,  9171-4;  9180-«. 

Knnicipal  pnrposes,  nse  of  for,  9182-6. 

Pollution,  prevention  of,  9127-86. 

Bates  for,  9099. 

^ade  purposes,  use  of  for,  9100-1. 
Spring  water,  use  of,  9J26-31 ;  9137-53  i  9175-83. 
Mtukicipal  purposes,  nse  of  for,  9182-6. 
Works  for,  9126 1  9137-53. 

CECIL,  Lord  Sobert,  Address  on  behalf  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Goaaty  Conncil.  (fifee  VoL  II., 
pages  591—598).  (The  nfareneet  given  are  to  pages 
mTol.  II.) 

Cuo  of  Conutr,  ^bearing  of  on  terms  of  roforence,  591 ; 

697. 

Control,  powers  of  desir&ble,  697. 

Ijea  Valley,  supply  from,  exhaustion  of,  596. 

XhnSMrgrwuiiL  Wator,  theory  na  to,  592-6. 

CXJt.TTOH',  Traaoii  Stei^en,  Governor  of  the 
OhcJeea  Water   Company.  (See  Qaestions  27,457- 

27,726.) 

Acts  of  Farliameiit : 

Chelsea  Company's  Act  of  1852,  27,481-4 ;  27,725-6. 
Chelsea  Comjiany's  Act  of  1864,  27,603. 
Competition  introdnoed  under  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1806  and  1809,  27,710-4. 

Amalgamation,  riews  as  to,  27,661-8. 

Aquediaot,  near  old  Putney  Bridge,  27,494-6. 

Ctomptttitloa  I 

Anangements  as  to  witib — 

Grand  Junction  Compaq,  27,499-502. 
New  Biver  Company,  27,499-502. 
West  Middlesex  Compaar,  27,499-502  1  27.710- 
5;  27,724^6. 
Introduction  of  in  1806  and  1809,  27,710-4. 
Control: 

Existing  powers  of,  27,571-4  ;  27,596;  27,602-4. 
Government    control,    views  as   to,    27,595-627  j 
27,634. 

Intercommunication,  Bill  for,  introduction  of  by, 
27,587-95. 

Metropolis  Water  Acts,  powers  of  under,  27,595-7 ; 
27,606;  27-663-4  ;  27,728. 

Debeutnres,  rates  at  which  raised,  27,661-4. 

Directors: 
Members  of  London  Conn^  Oonnoil,  27,716-20. 
lifnmbsr  and  payment  of,  ^,655-8. 

Di'vidends: 

Back.-  27,536-41;    27,558-70;   27,676-8  :  27,665: 

27.69^-709. 
First  payment  of,  27,628-9. 

Expenses,  parliamentuy  and  logal,  27.65&-64: 27,666- 
73;  27.72f-2. 

rilters: 

Introduction  of,  27.476-8. 
Seething  Wells,  27,508-11. 

Fnlham  District: 

Oompetition  in,  27,685-98. 
Supply  to,  incref^e  of,  27,542-51.' 

aistory,  of  Company.  27.459. 

Inoome,  increase  in,  27,642. 

Intaroommnnication,  Bill  for,  27,587-95. 

ICains,  lowering  of,  27,640-3. 

Mani^omeiit,  views  as  to,  27,684-7. 

FnrduuM: 

Annuities,  security  for,  27,686 ;  27.680-4. 
Proapective  valae,  allowance  for,  27,576-83. 

Bates,  statutory  obligation  as  to,  27,479-^. 

Beserroixs: 

H^de  Park  and  Green  Park,  reservoirs  near,  27,462- 

Increase  in  proposed,  27,516-21: 

Putney,  27,512  ;  27,516-21. 

West  Molesey,  27,60t>-ll  j  27,514-5. 

Seething  Walls,  supply  from,  74,466-94;  27,604-10. 


Svpi^i 
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of  per  honse,  27,546-8. 
PMlnre  of  in  1739,  27,473-5. 
Quality  of,  27.674r-9 ;  27,723. 
Statntoiy  obligatiims  as  to,  27,479-80. 
Thames,  snppfy  available  litmi,  27,552-7. 

Tnmcocks,  duties  of,  27,618-22 ;  27,629;  27,636-9; 
27,644-50. 

West   Koleaey  and  SnrUton,   main  between, 

27,622-7. 
Opposition  to  Bill  for,  27,721-6. 

COLLZKS,  Ernest,  Distributing  Engineer  to  theKew 
Biver  Company.  {See  Questions  16,013-15,276 ; 
16,700-16,732 ;  29,225-^,867.) 

Clielsea  Companji; : 

Intercommunication : 

Position  of  under  Scheme  II.,  16,704-10,  16,7^. 
Supply  available  for.  15,029-30. 

East  London  Company: 

Supply  to  during  drought  of  1898, 15,217-27. 

Grand  Junction  Company,  supply  15,217-26. 
Kent  Company,  supply  by,  16,320-7. 
New  Bivor  Company,  supply  by,  15,04&-53. 
Bouthwark  and  Yauxhall  Oompany,  supply  ter, 
15,217-27. 

Went  Middlesex  Company,  supply  by,  15.217-26. 

Kertfinrd,  County  o:^  views  on  intercommnnioatioD, 
15,272. 

Intercommunication  a 

Bill  of  compuiies  for,  diutribation  of  cost  of  works 

under,  15,172. 
Chelsea  Compan;^,  supply  available  for,  16,02j^-30. 
Hertfoi'dshire,  view  of  county  as  to,  15,2i^. 
Practicability  and  advisabili^  of.  16,016-21. 
Beport  of  engineers  on,  18th  October  1897, 15,027 ; 

K,038. 

Beasons  for  report,  16,192-8. 
Scheme  I. : 

Comparison    with  other  schemes,   15,064-5 : 

16,068-61. 
Cost  of,  16,062;  16,073-4. 
Filtered  water  supplied  by,  15,071-2. 
QnanLity  available  under,  15,076. 
Sorplns  available  fw,  15,094-118. 
Temporary  character,  15,067 ;  15,077*^. 
Works  involved  in,  16,069-70. 
Scheme  II. : 

Advantages  over  Scheme  UI.,  16,720-6. 
Battersea  works,  suitability  of  for,  15,211-6. 
Battersea  and  Nunhead,  connexion  betveen, 

16,728-31. 
Chelsea  Oompany : 

Position  of  under,  16,704-10 ;  16,732. 

Supply  available  from,  15,261-2. 
Construction,  period  of,  15,173-9. 
Cost  of,  16,132;   16,139-50;   15,155;  16310; 

16,718-9. 

Distribution  of,  15,163-72. 
Description  of,  16,118-79 ;  16,703. 
Directors  of  companies,  approval  of  by,  16,717 : 

16,719. 

Draught  on  Thames  under,  15,244-64. 

Ilast  London  Oompaoy,  BDimly  available  for, 

16,125-7. 

Grand  Junction  Oompany,  supply  avimable  Broax, 

15,260-1. 

Kent  Company,  position  of  under,  15,288-36: 

16.719  i  wm. 

Mains  permanently  ua^I,  15,151-60. 

New  Biver  Company,  snpply  &om,  aoarces  of. 

15,255-76. 
Report  on  scheme,  16,701 . 

Southwark   and   Yauxhall   Company,  snpply 

available  from,  16,714-7. 
Supply  available  under,  16,122-3, 15,133-8. 

^ourceg  of,  16,711-7. 
West  Middlesex  Company,  supply  available  from, 
.  15,247-9. 
Works:— 

AvaUable  for,  15,119-20;  15,130. 

Invovledin,  15,120-2;  16,180-7. 
Scheme  III. : 

Advantages  of  compared  with  Scheme  U.. 

16.720-6. 

London  County  Council,  views  as  to,  15,209. 
Surplus  available  for,  16,022-3  ;  16.028. 
Unnecessary,  except  to  assist    Kast  London 
Oompany,  15,200-9;  16,05^7;  3.%082-92. 
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Zat«rsal«  ; 

LegaUtj  of,  15,18&-9.  . 

Soathmrk  and  YaoxhalL  Ctanpanj,  powers  of, 

15,188-9. 

Thunes  Gonsemuoj  Aet,  1894,  inter-sale  legalised 
hy,  15,189. 

Wa«ta,  Preveatioa  of ; 

Coraparieon  of,  in  New  Biver  and  ot^er  oompanies' 
diatrictB.  29,277  {  29,838^17;  29,858-65. 

Goosnmption  and  waste,  distinction  betweon,  29,262-6. 

Finsbnry  Park  diBtriot,  29,318-21. 

Fittings,  trated  and  stamped,  prerention  of  waste  hj 
nse  of,  29,229-43.;  29,252. 

Gardens,  waste  owins;  to.  29,322-37. 

Hotels,  eonanmption  in,  29,345-7. 

Eonses  from  23Z.  to  26!.  rateable  valae,  29,278-87. 

Houses  from  311.  to  461.,  rateable  value,  29,208-303. 

Uaintenance  and  management,  estimate  of  saving  in, 
29,348-58. 

Meter  system,  waste  preveotion  by  nae  of,  29,825; 
29,243  ;  29.244  ;  29,365-67. 
dumber  of  houEes  to  which  applied,  29.226-8. 
Shoreditch  district,  table  showing  redaction 

in,  29,245-56. 
Trade  snpplies,  29,257-9. 
Stoke  Newingtou,  29,267-76. 

Trade   Bnpplv  hy   agreement,   29,260-1;  29,311; 

29,314-7. 
Tndor  Street  district,  29,304-17. 

COUIVS,  John,  Member  of  the  Board  of  WqAb  for 
the  Whiteobapel  District.  {8m  Qaestions  11,128- 
n.243.) 

Aet  of  Parliajnani,  Metropolis  Water  Act  1897, 

ll,201-«:  11,238. 
CNn^puiX  sap|dying  distzict,  11)193-4. 

ndlnro  of  SiWlr  in  Whitechapel : 
In  1895: 

Dates  of,  11,143-4. 
^wkney  Inquiry  into : 

Sndenoe' given  at  disproved,  11,167. 
Bcmort  of,  11,238-43. 

Witnesses  not  called  from  Whitechapel, 
11,210-6;  11,239-40. 
Honrs  of  sn^ly  daring,  11,135;  11,143-7. 
Notices  not  issned  prior  to,  11,147-^1. 

In  1896: 

Cisterns,  notices  as  to  use  of,  11,168-78. 
Dopatation  to  Company,  11,158-60. 
Hoars  of  supply  during,  11,155 ;  11,159. 
London  County  Council,  action  bv  abandoned, 
U,238. 

Meters,  supply  by,  continued,  11,163-7. 
Notices  of,  iBsne  of,  11,226-38. 
Pipes,  supply,  condition  of,  11.188. 
Bates,  payment  of  during,  11,161-2. 
Soffering  and  inconvenienGe  caused  by,  11,1^  ; 
11,179-81. 

Sununons  agaiast  Company,  application  for, 
11,155-7. 

Le^^^^ooeedings  not  taken,  11,182^;  11,201-8; 

Xmidon  Conn-fy  ConnftU,  opposition  to  East  London 

Company's  BiU  of  1893, 11,2^-13. 

BfttM  for  trade  pnrposes,  11,216-25. 
S^n^i  oharaoter  of  sinoe  1896, 11,192-5. 


OOBBLS,  0«^«,  Clerk  to  the  Lea  Conservancy 
Board.  (£!ee  Questions  89,868-S9,714a.) 

Aot  of  Parliamont : 

Eiver  Lea  Water  Aot  1855,  29,427-30  ;  29,479-80; 
29,491 ;  29,517;  29,582  ;  29,548-8;  29,587  ;  29,685; 

29.702. 

ConuniMion,  Lord  Balfour's,  Evidence  of  oansalting 
sanitary  engineer  before,  29,713-4a. 

Constitntion  of  Board,  29,546. 
Bill  for  reconstitntion,  29,703-12. 

E»«nditiira  of  Board : 

Debenture  stock,  29,401-15. 

Payment  of  interest  on,  29,401. 

Sinking  fund  for,  29.406  ;  29,410-1. 
Dredging  operations,  29,651. 

Pollution,  funds  available  for  dealing  with,  29,626. 
ToUl,  29,407-9. 

Works,  wages  and  maintenance,  29,404. 


]«ea  Biver : 

Abstraction  from,    powers  of  Companies  as  to, 

29,427-30. 
Analysis  of,  29.627. 
Ganging  of,  29,431-50;  29,659-65. 
Springs  feeding,  29,663-9. 

Ximehonsa  Cut,  navigation  of : 
Bye-passes,  coostraction  of  proposed,  29,70l>-^ 
Condition  of,  with  fall  legal  supply  29  602  :  29,514- 

33;  29,67ft-85;  29,696-9. 
Dredging  operations,  29,648-55. 
Drought  of  1898 : 

Difficulties  increased  during,  25^451-620. 

East  London  Company,  pumping  by  during, 

29,556-98;  29,609-12. 
Begent's  Canal  Company,  purchase  of  water  from, 
®,600-14. 

East  London  Company,  storage  scheme  of,  effect  on, 

29,656  ;  29.696-7. 
Lea  Bridge  Weir,  wante  of  excess  over,  29,687-95. 
Old  Ford  Lack,  weir  at,  advantages  of,  29,621-5. 
Thames,  pumping  direct  from  proposed,  29,500-1 

29,615-7;  2.4,70*2. 

London  Conn-^  Council ; 

Dredging,  contribution  to  expenses  of,  29,652^. 
Pollotion  caused  by  storm  outfall  at  Bow,  29,638-40. 

Vavigatiou : 

Average  quantity  of  water  required  for,  29,507-12. 
Future  of,  29,670^. 

Beoeipts  of  Board  i 

Payments  by  Oompanies,  20,882-89 ;  29,410 ;  29,685-6. 

Rents,  29,383. 
Tolls.  29,377-82. 
Total,  29,400. 

Boval  Tactorlos,  Waltham  and  Enfield,  served  by  Lea, 
29,880-1. 

StratfBrd,  pollution  of  streams  at,  29,628-48. 
TndM  using  river,  29,373-6. 


COTTftTEOPE,  Oeorga  John,  Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Kent  Oonnty  Oonncil, 
{See  Questions  12,513-12,581.) 

BiU,  Kent  Water  Board  Bill  1897, 12,543-6. 

Conuni«don,  Lord  Balfour's,  supply  from  wells  in 
Kent,  estimate  of,  12,531. 

Control,  views  as  to,  12^555-7,  12,570. 

]Hviden«bi,  Back,  Kent  Company,  i»y ment  of  by,  views 
ae  to,  12,575-9. 

Kent  Company : 

Quality  and  quantity  of  supply,  12,570-1. 
Bates  of,  12,564. 

Kent,  County  of: 

Area  outside  water  London,  12,580. 
Supply  to,  12,515-6. 

X«at  Wator  Board,   proposals  as  to,  12,521-2; 
l2,M4-6. 

PurohaM: 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 

Agroement  with  in  event  of,  12,540-5;  12^681. 
Yiews  as  to,  12,524^7 ;  12,546-8. 

Views  as  to,  generally,  12,517-27;  12,546-9;  12,666-9. 

Supply : 

London,  supply  to,  12,539;  12,549-^. 
Sources  of.  adequacy  of,  12,52-i-38. 


CKIPPB,  Henry  Lawrence,  Parliamentary  Agent 

to  the  Lonilon  County  Couucil.  (Bee  Questions  1-845.) 

Aooounte,  Metropolitan  Water  Companies' : 
Analyses  of  for  1895  and  1896, 172-89. 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Londoii  Water  Aot  1892,  67-9. 
Metropolis  Water  Supply  Act  1852.  613. 
Metropolis  Water  Act  1897,  686-92. 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  1847,  331-51. 

Arbitration,  terms  of  and  the  London  County  Conneil 

clauses  of  1895  and  1897,  197-214. 

Battarse*.  competition  in,  252-75. 
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Metropolis  Water  BiU  1851,  386-408 ;  60O-2. 
JJetropoliB  Water  Sanply  Bill  1862,  467-88  ;  603-12. 
MetropoliB  "Water  Bill  1871,  016-24. 
Metropolitan  CouatioB   Water   Board  Bill  1898, 
665-85. 

Metropolitan  Water  OompanicB*  Bills,  prooeduro  on 
ainoa  1880  iudicatire  of  porchase,  87. 

Cuitali 

ToM  receiving  maxinmm  dividend,  215-^0. 

Ci^  Corporation : 

Interests  not  identical  with  London,  87-^2. 

Commiauons  t 

Balfonr.  Lord,.report  of,  643  :  648-87. 
Bichmond,  Dake  of,  report  of,  014-5  s  738-59. 

CommittMS : 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Committee  1877,  625-8. 
Hurconrt's,  Sir  William,  63. 

Report  and  reoommendationi  of,  620-38  i  762-84. 

Of  1821,  report  of,  328-30. 

Of  1852,  procednre  before  and  deoiuon  d,  361-85. 
Pease's.  Sir  Joseph,  660-4. 
Plunket'B,  Mr..  658-9. 

Prooedure  before,  70-8 ;  808-45, 
Ridley's,  Sir  Matthew  White : 

Report  and  recommendations  of,  66 ;  639-10 ;  643-7 ; 
786-94. 

Competition  i 

Action  of  Parliament  as  to,  262-488. 
Authorised  by  Parliament,  100-13. 
Battersea,  competition  in,  2S&~7B. 
Oause  of  failure  of,  120. 
New  River  and  Chelsea  diafcricts,  278. 
Object  of,  120. 

Position  of  companies  as  to,  96. 
St.  Marylebone.  277-328. 

ConsniiMrSf  no  proteoticm  previoas  to  1888»  86. 

Control : 

Sffeot  of  on  rates,  733-4. 

London  Oonn^  Oonnoil,  views  of,  as  to,  594-6;  693. 
Propmals  as  to  before  Parliament,  597-692. 

Croydon,  borough  of,  agreement  of  with  London  Oonnty 

Conndl,  525-8. 

EsMK,  county  of,  arrangement  wit|i  Lon^n  Ooanty 

Oonnoil,  588-43. 

Keren,  Mr.,  evidence  of  before  Duko  of  Biohmond'i 

Oommission,  764-7. 

Kertford,  county  of,  views  of,  544-7. 

Kent,  county  of,  arrangement  with  London  County 

Council.  629-37, 

Kambeth  Company,  maximum  rates  of,  729-%!. 

London,  City  Corporation,  interests  not  identiool  witii 
those  of  L(mdon,  87-92. 

Lcrndoa  County  Conneili 

Agreements  of: 

Croydon,  625-8. 

Outside  counties,  506-51. 

Surrey  County  Council,  608-24. 
Arrangements  of : 

Essex  County  Coancil,  638-43. 

Kent  County  Council,  529-37. 

West  Ham,  538-43. 
Conclusions  of,  21. 
Purchase  by : 
'    Advantages  of,  707-16. 

Views  as  to,  6;  7-8 ;  21. 

Motrop^tan  Watar  Companies : 

Fioanoial  pwition  of,  170. 

Number  of,  confusion  resulting  from,  93. 

Xiddleaax,  county  of,  views  of,  5^-51. 

Kev  Kivez  Conrpaa^: 

Competition  in  district  of,  278. 
Dividend,  limitation  of,  221-2.- 

Ontsido  Connties : 

Agreements  of  with  London  County  Council,  501-51. 

Parliament : 

CompetitiTO  supply,  nctton  of  as  to,  252-488. 
Policy  of,  indieatire  of  purchase.  26-69 ;  63-81 ;  191. 
Proposals  as  to  control  before,  597-692. 

Pnrcliawi 

Advantages  of,  492-600. 

Advant^os  of,  by  London  County  Council,  707-16. 
Division  involved  by,  552-61. 


Furehaaa  oaiii. 
financial  effects  of.  235-4^. 

London  County  Council,  views  as  to,  5  ;  7-8 ;  21. 
Methods  of,  195. 

Municipal  authorities,  purchase  hy,  59 ;  92. 
Policy  of  Parliament  as  to,  26-59  ;  68-81 ;  191. 
Procedure  on  Bills  of  companies  since  1880,  la~ 

dioative  of,  87. 
Special  reasons  for,  in  London,  85-169. 

Quality  of  Water,  complaints  as  to,  699-708. 

Quantity  of  Water,  complaints  as  to,  703-6. 

BateaUe  Talue,  growth  of,  130. 

Bates: 

Existing,  when  fixed,  410-52. 
Mode  of  charge,  722-7. 
Non-domestic  purposes,  166. 
Revision  of,  227-36. 
Table  of  dates  fixing,  418. 
Yariations  in,  146-8. 

St.  MarylelKnLe,  competition  in,  277-388. 

Sinking  Fund,  41,  50, 243-8. 

Sniitli,  Mr.  E.  J.,  agreementa  of,  S0j^7. 

Surrey,  oonntf  of,  agreement  with  London  County 
Oonnoil,  508-24. 

Watev  Board,  eatablishmeut  of,  662-92. 

West  Ham,  borough  of,  arrangement  with  London 
County  Conncil,  538-43. 


OROOKEKDEV,  Isaac  Adolphua,  Secretary  to  the 
East  London  Waterworks  Company.  (8m  Qnestions 
24392-24,566.) 

Ca^tal  authorised.  24.483-8. 

Divideuda,  24.445-7  ;  24,468-72. 

Parliamentary  expenses,  effect  of  on,  24,47^^. 

Financial  Betnm,  of  Company,  24,444-88. 

K^al  and  Pwliamentary  Sx^ensee,  24,464-83. 

Population  i 

Increase  of,  estimate  of.  24,391-443  ;  24,657-9. 
Proportion  not  supplied,  2^507-17. 
Proportion  snpplied,  24.489-91. 

Profita,  1897-1898,  24,447-63  ;  24,521-7i  84,560-3. 

Bateable  7alue  of  district,  24,489-91. 

QuinquoDnial  valuation,  effect  of  on,  24,492-506 : 
24,660-6. 

Fund,  payment  of,  24,543.9. 

Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  agreement  of  with  Company, 
24,528-42  j  24,664-6. 

Supply : 

Increase  in,  24.517-21. 
Betnm  as  to,  24^9-^1. 


OBOOXES,  Sir  William,  r.R.S.,  Analyst  to  Lbo 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  [See  OoostionB 
21,462-21,709.) 

Analyaia : 

Expenses  of,  21,470. 

Plood  water,  method  of.  21,675-85. 

Reports  of,  21,470-2. 

Samples,  points  from  whioh  taken,  21,467-8. 
Standard  of  puritv.  21,491-6;  21,510. 
System  of,  21,466^. 

Colour  of  Water : 

London  water,  comparison  of  with  other  waters. 

21,630.  ' 
Organic  elements,  relation  of  to,  21,627-9. 
Significance  of,  21,516-26. 

East  Sbondon  Oomj^uiy,  report  of  Ifovember  1898  aa 
to  supply  of,  21 ,534. 

Filters: 

Conveyance  of  water  direct  to,  effect  of  on,  21,587-9. 
Examioation  of,  system  of,  21,667-72. 
Microbes,  effcot  of  on  working  of,  2I,.557. 

Filtration : 

Ijocal  Government  Board,  control  over,  21,589-604. 
V  Management  by  one  anthoritiy,  views  as  to,  2l,660-G. 
Microbes,  destruction  of  by,  21.656-61 ;  31,571-2. 
Tliamcs  wator,  improvement  in,  21,t73. 
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nood  Water : 

Analysis  of,  method  of,  21,675-85. 
DilQtiMi  of  by  rainfaU,  21,553-5  ;  21,645. 
Filters*  conveyance  of  direet  to,  21,586. 
ICicrobes ; 

Filtered  water,  proportioa  iu  aCteo:  floods,  21|497- 

542;  21,668-71;  21,645-56.  ^ 
(Jnfiltered  water,  presence  of  in,  21,553-71; 

2l,64ti-50. 

Organic  elements  in  water,  reUtioa  of  to,  21,615-24. 
Beserroirs,  exolnsion  of  from,  21,573-85;  21,625-8; 

21,705-9. 
Solid  matter  in,  21,685-700. 

Xiorobds  i 

Destruction  of  by  filtration,  21,566-61;  21,571-2. 
Filtered  water,  proportion  of  la,  21,473-641 ;  21,562-8  j 
21  646-56 

Floods,  efEect  on,  21,497-642 ;  21,568-71 ;  21,64^ 

66, 

Filters,  working  of,  effect  on,  21,557. 
Flood  water,  nnfiltored,  pTMenco  of  in,  21,553-71; 
21,646-60. 

Harmless  ohaiaotor  of,  21,657-9.  . 
Soathwarfc  and  Vanrfiall  .Company,  excess  of  in  filter 

vbU  of,  81,673. 
Sunlight,  effect  on,  21,538-41;  21,862-4.     ^,  _  _ 
Thirlmer«  water,  inoreose  of  in  mains,  21,o36-o; 

21,701-4. 

Hiteio  AeUl,  effect  of  presence  of  in  water,  21,612. 
Onanie  Vitrogon,  effeotof  {nresenceof  in  water,  21,612 
-21. 

Keservoln  t 

Bottom  water  in,  31,558. 

Flood  water :  «      ,  « 

Exclusion  of,  21.573-85  i  21,625-8;  21,705-9. 
Snbsidenoe  in,  21,685-700. 
New  Biver  cut,  storage  in,  report  on,  21,611. 
Open,  advantages  of,  21,633-41. 
Storage  in,  advantages  of,  21,629-82. 
Bontliwark  aud  VanxhAll  Company,  excess  of 
microbes  in  filter  well  of,  21,673. 

Snbsidenee,  importance  of,  21,579-86;  21,605-11. 

Thames  ConserraiLcy,  effect  of  operations  of  on 

quality  of  water,  21,642-3. 

'^f?S?Sd!'mi?r'(rt>eB  in,  21,473-541 ;  21,562-8  ;  21,646- 
56 

Uiiaifcered,  microbes  in,  21,503 ;  21,542-71 ;  21,646-60. 

Thirlmere  Water  i 

Colour  of,  21.530.  .  „  , 

Microbes,  increase  of  in  melas.  81,636-8  1  21,701-4^ 


D£AjOOH,  Oeorga  Fred«riAk,  Member  of  '  the 
Institution  of  Olvil  Engineers.  (See  Qnestions, 
8177-8680.) 

Committee,  Sir  M.  W.  Bidley's,  evidence  before  as  to 

rate  per  bead,  8430-7. 
Control,  over  works  of  companies,  8392-418. 

Filtratioiit 

Bacteria,  presence  of,  eicesBive,  8665. 

Inefficiency  of,  8644,  8065-79. 
Liverpool  Supply,  filtration  of,  8575, 8578. 
Xetropolitan  Water  Compaaiee,  reserve  supply  of, 

8395-406. 

SontlLwark  and  Vanzhall  Company,  filtration  in- 
efficient, 8663. 

Staines  Aeeervoirs  Soheme  : 

Cleansing  necessary,  8631-8. 
Cost  of,  estimate  of : 

Basis  of,  8189-205,  8234. 

Per  million  gallons,  8261-2,  8339-44. 

Proportionate  increase  in  several  xnsialmentSi 
8209^1, 8233. 

Sopply  of  114i    million  gallons  over  present 
authorised  quantity,  8199-200,  8268. 

Supply  of  total  amount  authorised,  8225-30. 

Welslx  Bobeme,  comparison  wiUi,  8481-2. 
Flood  water,  rejecMon  of,  8234,  8249-66. 
Pumping  cW-ges,  847't-6. 

Capitalised  value  of,  8519-30. 

Resevoirsi  . 
Evaporation  and  bottom  impurity,  altowance  for, 

8^9-30. 
Mnd  in  dc^th  of,  8624^. 


Staines  Beservoirs  Sckeme— conf. 
Storage : 
Authorised,  amount  of,  8183-8. 
Capacity  needed,  8272-86,  8597-621. 
Supply  of  total  authorised,  822.'l-4. 
Supply  of  114}  million  gallons  over  total  antho- 
riaed,  8264-7,  8272-3. 
Thames,  whole  supply  from,  application  of  conditions 
of  Scheme  to,  8287-302,  8345-7.  8366-7,  8370-5, 
8437-9,  8504-19,  8483-5. 

Thames : 

Limit  of  supply  from,  8376-7,  8381-5. 

Staines  Beservoirs  Scheme,  conditions  of  applicable 

to  whole  supply  from,  8287-302,  8346-7,  8366-7, 

8370-6.  8437-0,  8504-19,  8483-5. 
Storage  of  all  supply  from,  8346-7,  8374. 

Welsh  Scheme : 

Aqnednct : 

Capacity  of,  8537-9. 

Length  of,  8640. 
Cost  of,  estimates  of :  .  . 

Per  million  gallons  delivered,  8489-97. 

Pumping,  deduction  for,  8502-3. 

Supply  of  121  million  gallona  per  day,  8881-6. 
^-81. 

Supply  of  121  million  gallons  per  day  compared 
with  cost  to  supply  114J  million  gallons  per  day 
under  Staines  scheme,  8336. 

St^^^  133^  milUon  gallons  per  day,  8304-^, 

Pressure  of  water  delivered,  85^-7L 
Pumping  charges : 

Necessity  for,  8423-7. 

Saving  in,  8328-38. 
Beservoirs: 

Cleansing,  necessity  for,  8639-43. 

Soil  of,  8419-20. 
Storage  capacity: 

Supply  of  120  million  gallons,  8431. 

Supply  of  133i  million  gallons,  8420. 
Supply : 

Amount  available,  8636. 

Filtration  of,  8575-9. 

Thames  supply,  mixture  with,  8543-68. 

DEWAS,  Professor  James,  F.B.S.,  Water  Analyst  to 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Oompauies.  {^ee  Qaostions 
21,710-21,949.) 

Analysis,  system  of  followed,  21,772-80. 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  reoommendations  of, 
21,772-80. 

Filters,  effect  of  flood  water  on,  81,739-70. 

Filtration  s 

Efficiency  of,  81,853. 

Improvement  in,  carried  oat  by  companies,  21,844-7. 
Microbes  in  filtered  water,  81,712-38;  21,848-50; 
81.912-5. 

Epidemic  of  microbes,  report  on,  21,861 ;  21,852. 
Private  filtration  unnecessaiy,  21,832-4. 
Bate  of,  21,76&-63,  21,819;  21,822-3. 
Water  examiner,  powers  of  as  to,  21,771-831. 

Flood  Water,  aolid.  matter  oontained  in,  21,868. 
Oxidisation  in  relation  to,  21.872  ;  21,888. 

Lead,  action  of  water  on.  81,866-7  ;  21,897-^1. 

Miorobes : 

Destmctiou  of : 

Boiling  water  for,  21,835. 
Exeter  plan  for,  21,8116. 
Epidemic  of,  report  on,  21,851-2. 
Filtered  water,  number  in,  21,712-38 ;  21,848-60 ; 
21,912-5. 

Flood   water,    nttmber    in,    81,710-8;  21,720-7; 

21,912-6. 
Thames  water  i 

Character  of  in,  21.917-49. 

Number  of  in,  81,710-8;  21,720-7;  21,848. 
TTnftltered  water,  number  in,  81710-8 ;  21,780-7. 
Welsh  water,  21,902-12. 

Oxidisation  of  organic  matter  in  river  water,  21,872-88. 
Sewage,  systems  of  disposal  of,  31,836-9. 
Soatiiwarfc  and  Tanxhall  filter  well,  leak  in,  21,854 
-9. 

Spring  Water,  Urge  proportion  of  in  Thames,  21,839- 

43. 

nuunes  Water,  microbes  in,  21,710^1  21,730-7) 

21,848 ;  21,917-49. 

^  4 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY : 


WeUh  BclLemei 

Jjead  poisoDioGt,  chemioal  treatment  of  water  for  pra- 

Tention  of,  21,866-7. 
Microbes  in  Welsh  water,  21,902-12. 
Oxidisatioii  of  Welsh  watei,  21,889-96. 
Su^^^u^r  compared  with  supply  from  Thames, 


BEWST,  William  Francis,  Olerfc  to  the  "VeHtry  of 
the  Varish  of  St.  Mkrj,  Islington.  (See  Questiona 
8681-8780.) 

Acta  of  Parliament : 

Metropolis  Water  Act  1897,  8734^ ;  8748-9. 

New  Siver  Company's  Aot  of  1862,  8694 ;  8697 ; 
8701 1  8760.  »        .  o 

Waterworks  Claoses  Aot  1847,  8754-64. 
Company  Bnpplying  district,  8639. 
Population  and  area  of  district,  8683. 

Purchase  by  Z^mdon  County  Council: 

Financial  resalts  of,  8725;  8744  :  8778-80. 

Views  as  to,  8723  ;  8744. 
Bates: 

Domestic  purposes,  8692-6. 

Non-domestic  purposes,  8696-780. 
Supply,  quantity  and  quiOity  of,  8690-1. 
Walls,  supply  from,  8730j  8739-40  ;  8760. 

IftCKlSBOV,  Willoughby  Hyett,  Chairman  of  the 
Water  Committee  of  the  London  Oonntr  CounciL 
{See  Questions  4643-6712.) 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Metropolis   Water  Act  1871,  powers  of  London 

County  Council  under,  6166. 
Metropolis  Water  Act  1897: 

London  County  Oounoil,  powers  under,  6175. 
Outside  areas,  position  under,  6491-7. 
Arbitration : 
Capital,  obsolete,  beaiing  of  on,  5333-49. 
Competition  as  affecting,  4172'^!. 
Ijondon  County  Council : 
Bills  of  1895,  claaee  in,  4720-69. 

Substituted  clause,  4706-12  4804-6 
Bills  of  1897,  clause  in,  6047-62. 
Special  terms  of,  4678-4  ;  4706-12. 
Bills: 

London  Water  CommiBfiion  Bill  1891,  4666-7. 
Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill  1891.  4667. 
Metropolitan  Counties  Water  Board  Bill  1836  ■ 

Objections  to,  6383-6. 

Representation  provided  by,  5377-82 
Water   Companies    Charges   BiU   1890.  4676-82; 

4D84a-5. 

Capital,  obsolete,  bearing  of  on  arbitration,  5383-49. 
CHty  Ooxporatioii.  5w  London,  City  Corporation. 
City  of  London,  future  charges  in,  6683-94. 
Commission,  ]Lord  Balfour's; 

Limited  inquiry,  6219-28a. 
Bwort  of,  4654-5. 

sS?h  l^  mis  0^^^  on,  Pebmaiy 

Eeport  (further)  and  resolutions  of  London  Couatr 
Oonncil  on,  February  19th,  1895,  4928-54. 
Cfwunittee,  Sir  M.  W.  Bidley's: 

Report  and  recommendations  of,  4657-60. 
^P^'LSi?^.  'osolitions  of  London  County  Council 
on.  4660-74;  4682a-4;  4686a.  ^  ^""mcu 

Competition  t 

Arbitration,  bearing  of  on,  4723-51. 
Xmposribiltty  of,  6219-27. 
Parliament,  action  of  as  to  in  1862,  5307-18. 
Control: 

Arguments  for  and  arguments  for  purchase,  5550-70. 
Board  of,  objections  to,  5596.612a 
Hertfordshii-e  County  Council,  vieVs  of  as  to,  6569. 
London  County  Council  • 

Opinion  as  to,  6083-8 ;  5235-8. 

Powers  of: 
Existing.  6142 ;  5285-306. 
Porther,  saggested,  6571-»6. 

Suggestionfl  of  as  to,  6408-39. 
Powers  of: 

Additional  needed,  6184-9. 

Existing,  non-exeroise  of,  5244-6. 
Suggestions  aa  to,  6Si46-50. 


J^gh  of,  agreement  witti  London  Ooonl^ 

Divideads,  back: 

Allowance  for,  5360-6. 

Limitation  to  six  years,  4759;  47C>3-9. 
Expenditure,  immediate  future,  6114-35. 
Kertfordshire,  county  of : 

Control,  views  of  as  to,  6669. 

Oounoa,  policy  of  as  to,  5M7-tf,- 

6465-o24. 
Position  of,  5534^2. 

Kent,  county  of,  proposals  of  London  County  Council 
as  to,  5646-61. 

London,  Ci^  of,  future  rates  in,  6683-94. 
London,  City  Corporatimi : 

^^7^7°*  London  County  Council  in  1897, 

Financial  effect  of  purchase  on,  5671-4. 

with  London  County  Council  in  1895, 

London  Coun-^  Couaoil: 

Action  of  in  1889.  4645. 

Agreement  with  City  Corporation  in  1892, 477^-7 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's : 

Eeport  on  of  February  27th,  1894,  4924-8. 

Report  on  of  February  26th,  1895,  4928-54. 
Committee,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's,  roporfe 

and  resolutions  on  recommendations  of,  4660-74- 

4682(»-4;  4685a.  ' 
Conscitution  of  in  1895,  4799. 
Erpenditare  of  on  Water  BUls,  6273-9. 
Poficy  of : 

Conclusions  as  to,  5040-7. 

Hertfordshire,  policy  towards,  4547-69. 

Kent,  policy  towawls,  5646-64. 

P°^^*^y  towards.  5444-6  :  6460-4  s 

oOl9-45. 
Powers  of  : 

Bills,  promotion  of,  4686. 
Inquiry,  expenditure  on,  4646-7. 
Meta|opoli8  Water  Act  1871.  powers  under,  5I6fl. 
Metropolis  Water  Aot  1897,  powers  under  6176, 
Pressure  gauges,  action  as  to,  6172-9;  5361-60. 
Purchase  by: 
Bills  of  1896  : 
Arbitration  clause,  4720-69. 
Proceedings  in  Committee  on,  4779-95. 
Resolutions  of  April  9th  and  June  24th,  1895,  as 
tO|  4600' 2. 
Bills  of  1896: 
Procedure  in  House  of  Commons  on,  4906-12 
1895^So6^'S''"*  proeeeding  with,  October 
Bills  of  1897: 
Arbitration  clause,  6047-62. 
Ane^ments  with  outside  authorities  ae  to, 

Procedure  in  House  of  Commons  on,  6067-6 
Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  rep(irt  of 
Hub-Oommittee  on,November5th, 1896,5017-42 
Reportof  Parliamentary  Committee  on,  Decem- 
ber 3rd.  1896,  6043-66. 
Report  of  Sub-Committee  of  Farliamentarr 

Committee  on,  5016-7;  6022. 
Resolution  to  proceed  with,  1896,  500ft-15. 
Memorandum  on  by  witness.  FebruarT2nd  18Ai 
4693-703  ;  6908-113  ;  56951712     ^  ^  ^ 
Ke^tiationa  for,  4648-50  ;  4894-901. 

^^8£S?°™*^°°'  iwgotiations  with  in  1895. 

Companies,    negotiations  with  authorised  on 

September  30tb,  1890, 4648^. 

^^3^92*!  ^is!?™*  ™  Eebmary  27th,  1894, 
Report  and  resolutions  on  of  July  3rd,  1894  4714-9 

to  promote,  De-' 

cember  1898,  4847-«;  4893. 
Staines  ReserTOirs  BiU  1896,  resolutions  on,  491&-9 
Statutory  Committee,  views  as  to,  5358-76  •  5440bJt 
Snpply:  * 

Inquiry  into  sources  of.  December  9th,  1890. 4651-5. 

189?;  552S!'  SeptembW22^ 
Supplementary : 

Report  on  of  July  1896,  5006-15. 

Report  and  resolutions  on.  Februarr  2fith  and 
AprU  21st.  1896,  4954-93.  ™ 
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]C«tropolitan  Water  CompuiiM: 

Amalgamation  of,  5239^. 
BUls  of  1897,  5070-2. 
Bbatatory  obligationB  of.  5613-8. 

wiJJiiMw,  eotm^  of.  Tiem  of,  4772. 

Outside  Areas : 

Diiferential  rates  charged  to,  5613. 

Londoii  Oannty  Oooncil.  policy  of  aa  to,  5441--G; 

5460-4;  561»-4o. 
Uetropolis  Water  Act  1897,  position  ander,  5491-7. 

Oatsida  CoimUes: 

Diffiooltiea  in  dealing  vidt,  5534-49. 
London  Connty  Connml,  negotiations  of  wiUi  in  1891 
and  1894^  4770^. 

Praamxe: 

Oontrol  of  by  London  Conntgr  Council.  5r>91-2. 
Ganges,  action  of  London  Coauty  Ooancil  as  to, 

5172-9 i  5261-60. 
Want  of.  5572-4 ;  5583-4. 

Pnrohase: 

Finality  ii:,  5d2S-9 ;  5562-6. 

Financial  effects  of,  on  City,  5671-4. 

Financial  resnlt  of,  4C93 ;  4704  j  5089-134  ;  5675-82. 

Lands  Clanses  Act,  objoctionB  to,  -1849-73. 

London  Coanty  Gonnoil,  porchase  by.  See  Bab- 
heading  London  Oounty  Goancil. 

Uemorandnm  by  witneBS  on,  Febmary  2nd,  1894 ; 
4693-703;  5908-113. 

Uodd  of,  best,  5330-2. 

Price,  period  for  repayment  of,  5695-7X2. 

Bat«^  effect  of  pnrohaM  on,  5200-13. 

Effeofe  of  no  pnrchase  on,  5203. 
Investment  of  oontribotions  limited,  5204-G. 
Temporary  nature  of,  5205-8. 

StainMBMMorTfrirs  Bin,  1896,  resolution  of  London 
Council  SB  to,  4915-9. 

Btatntory  GonunittM,  view  of  London  County 
Council  as  to,  5358-76  ;  5440-3. 

Snrrey,  county  of,  agreement  of  London  County 

Council  with,  4772-3. 
XluuttM,  supply  from,  retention  of,  5000-5. 

Water  Authoritin,  number  of  in  Thames  and  Le& 

valleys,  526L-6. 
Wells,  poirera  of  Keir  Biver  Company  to  sink,  5471-8. 

Walsh  Schema : 

Cost  per  1.000  gallons,  5136-40. 
Beasons  in  fovonr  of,  5214-7 ;  5231-4. 
Supplementary  snpiOy,  4997-5000. 


SICXSOlf,  Alexander,  Secretary  to  the  Kent 
Waterworks  Company.  {See  Quoations  28,171- 
28,683.) 

Arhitratum;  ,        ^  . 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  arbitration  under,  views  as  to, 

28,177-9  ;  28,214-5. 
London  Coantr  Council  Purchase  Bills,  Ai'bitration 

Clauses  of,  28,283-90. 

BradCted,  rates  in,  statement  as  to,  28,662-71. 

Capital  I 

Future  exueuditnre  of : 

Estimates  of,  28,519-87. 

Profits  on,  28,672-5. 

Sinking  fund  in  relation  to,  28,072-82i.. 
Shares : 

Market  price  of,  return  as  to,  28,51i>. 

Trustee  inrestmeots,  28,243-45. 

Value  of  as  securities,  28,237-64. 
Compatitioit,  non.«xiBfeent,  28,400 ;  28,618-22. 
Control  I 

Acta  of  Parliament  regulating,  28,465-6. 
Intfflroommunication  Bill,  control  introduced  by, 

28.467-9. 
Ticws  as  to.  28,468-2. 

Deptford,  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  rateable  Taluo  of, 

28,037-46. 

Dividends: 

Back: 

Date  from  which  claimed,  28,402-26. 

FnrchAse,  bearing  of  on,  28,21 1. 
Increase  of,  28.427. 
Limitation,  date  of,  28,401. 

i  98S»8. 


mtration  of  Company's  water  nnuoucudary,  28,461. 

Financial  Betum  of  Oompany,  28,514. 

Inorana,  Dobbs'  Case  and  Torreos  Act,  effect  of  on, 
28.364-74. 

Local  Anthoritios,  action  of  as  to  sapply,  23,456-9. 

Interchangeable  system  of,  28i463-4. 
Ketum  as  to,  28,510-3. 

Population : 

Increasa  io,  estimate  of,  28,522-87. 
Betnni  aa  to,  28,618. 

Parohase; 

Advantages  of,  points  determining,  28,173-210. 
London  Connty  Council  Pmrchaso  Bills,  arbitration 

clauses  in,  28,283-00. 
Mwt^^  debentures,  method  of  dealing  with  under, 

Payment,  forms  of,  28,211-36, 
Prospective  value,  consideration  of,  28,194-6. 
Bates,  collection  of,  raving  in,  in  event  of,  28,627-60. 
Be-investment,  difficulties  of,  28,237-82. 
Sinking  Fund,  provision  of,  bearing  of  on,  28,197- 
206. 

Bateable  Valnes : 

Betnrn  of  rat'Oabln  valne  of  properties  Buppliod, 
28,518. 

Variations  in  district  of  Company,  28,290-343. 
Bates: 

Average  per  supply, .  jMsr  houso  and  per  mile  of 

Metropolitan  Companies,  28,387-97. 
Comparison  of  Kent  Company's  lyth  other  Ketro* 

politan  Companies.  21,089-96  :  28,:i87-i*7. 
Comparison  of  Kent  Company's  with  municipal  sup- 

phoB,  28,597-611 ;  23,623-6. 
"Equalisation  of,  28^375-99. 
HoDS&R  accommodating  two  families,  28,613-6. 
Houses  below  201.  rental,  28,588-93. 
Houses  held  in  common  as  shops,  reduction  in  cases 

of,  23,355-63. 
Maximum  charged,  28,?47-l4. 
Scale  of,  28,594-6. 

Bates  paid  by  Company,  28,316-20. 
Bavensboume  Company,  purchase  or,  28,618-22. 
Bental  Values  in  district  of  Company,  28.587-8. 
Severauoe,  difficulties  of,  28,430-64. 

*^?i3tjbIo  supply,  28,48^-90 ;  28,495 ;  28,4«7 ;  28,499 ; 
28,605. 

East  of  Medway,  28,4f^-502. 
Future  requirements,  coat  of  providing  for,  28,519-87. 
Quality  and  quantity  of,  28,460. 
Beturna  as  to,  28,510-3  ;  28,518. 
Sources  of,  within  and  without  connty  of  Loudon, 
28,448-52. 

Wells: 

Depletion  of,  28,490-4. 
Interception,  extent  of,  28,503-4. 
Pumping : 

Control  over,  views  as  to,  28,468. 

Informalion  as  to,  supply  of,  28,470-82. 

Works,  Betum  as  to,  28,510-3. 


DIZON-HABnAVD,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart., 
1C.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Thames  Cunscn'ancy. 
i£ite  Questions  28,684-^,774.) 

Constitution  of  Board,  28,763-4. 

Dredging  Operatione,  28,766-9. 

Funds  of  Ccmservancy,  28,765-6. 

iBspeotion : 

Charges  for,  28,770-1. 
Opposition  to.  28,772-3. 

Payment  to  Members  of  Board,  28,758-63. 

Beserroirs,  Conatruction  of,  28,708-15  ;  28,730 ;  28,746 
-8;  28,755. 


BalmmifTroiit,  introduction  of,  28,774. 
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BOTAL  COMHiaBION  ON  WATKR  SUPPLY  : 


Abatnotion  from  t 
Lunit  of : 

EzoesB  over,  penaltr  for.  28.69S-9. 
Belaxation  of,  28,722-30. 

Local  QoTernment  Board,  resting  o{ 

power  in,  objection  to,  28,719-20. 
Thames  Ctmserraiioy,  resting  of  power 
in,  ^rantftges  of,  28,721 ;  28,727-9. 
Withoot  restriction,  28,714-7 ;  28,744-56. 
Return  of,  made  daily,  28,68^-91;  28,700-2. 
Six-monthly  arerage,  views  as  to,  28,688-94. 
-  Narigation,  flow  necesBary  for,  28,7£^-57. 
Teddington  Weir,  niinimnm  flow  orer,  28.703-18. 


EATOV,  Edward  Michael,  Oiril  Engineer.  {Bee 
QneBtions  21, 391-21, 460a.) 

BinBingHam  snpply,  profits  of,  21,394-6 ;  21,399-110 

]Me«Bt«r  snpply,  profits  of,  21,396-7. 

Kauohratar  supply,  rates  of.  21,414-6  j  21,419-32. 

Bainfall,  Thames  Yalley,  21,433-9. 

Bootlaud,  mnnicipal  BnppUca  in,  application  of  profits 
to  relief  of  rates.  21,397-8. 

Stainas  Roserroirs  Scheme',  effect  of  on  diridenda  of 
companies,  21,416-8. 

ShanieSp  mintmnm  flow  orer  Teddington  Weir,  21,439- 
60a. 


EVANS,  Sir  John,  X.C.B.,  Yioe-Ohairman  of  thn 
Hertfordshire  Coantr  ConnciL  [Set  Qnestions 
13,438-13,614.) 

AbatraotloiL  from  Gonnty : 
Oommission,  Lord  BaIfonr*s,.  Beport  of  apon,  13.464^ 
7;  13,576. 

London  County  Cooncil,  Beport  of  Parliamentary 

Committee  of  on,  1897, 13,444-7. 
Metropolitan   Water  Oompaniea,  abBtraotion  by, 

13,436-6;  18,443. 

Acta  of  Parliament : 

CoMoUdation  of  proposed,  13,491 ;  13,608-7 ;  13,683  [ 

Met^^iiB  Water  Act  1871, 13,484-6. 

Metropolis  Water  Act    1897,   18,472-4;   18.497 » 

13,604. 

New  Metropolis  Water  Act,  desirability  of,  13,593-6. 
New  Eirer  Company's  Act  of  1862, 13,489-92 ;  13,689 
—92. 

Waterworks  Chwises  Act  1847,  13.486}  13.497. 
Control,  powers  of : 
Additional  proposed,  13,471-8. 
Analysis,  18,614. 
Inspection,  13,606-13, 

Local  authorities,  extension  of  powers  of,  13,473: 

13,601-13.  *^ 
Sates,  control  orer,  13,696-600. 
CTndergronnd  sources  of  supply,  control  over,  13,647- 

88. 

East  London  Company; 

Abstraction  from  county  by,  13,436. 
Wells,  sinking  of  by,  13,674-6. 

London  Coim^  Conuoil,  sale  of  Welsh  water  to 

Companies  by,  proposed,  13,627-46. 

lEeter,  supply  by  proposed,  13,508-17 ;  13,598-600. 

Vaw  Kiver  Company: 

Abstraction  from  conutj  by,  13.436. 

Obligation  to  supply  within  parliamentarr  area. 

13,462-3 ;  13.48^.^07.  /  •» 

Purchase: 

Outside  areas,  effect  of  on,  13,525-6. 
Bales,  effect  of  on,  13,618-2J. 
Views  of  Couui.y  Council  as  to,  13,437-41  ;  13,470. 
Bates,  basis  of,  piMposals  as  to,  13,608-17 ;  13,598-600. 


8n 


tetropolitan  Water  Companies,  supply  by  in  oonntr. 
13,436;  .  18,471.  ^  ^ 

Supplemental  Bonroes  of,  necesbily  for,  13.522-6. 
Wells: 

Pumping,  depletion  caosed  by,  13,4^-9. 
Sinking  of,  13,448-60  i  l8,677-«!. 


PBAJTCIS,  Joseph,  Engineer  to  the  New  Hirer 

Company.  {See  Qnestions  16307-16,925  :  22,756- 
23,112.) 

Capital,  future  expenditure  of,  22,831-9 ;  22,660-3. 
Commission,  Dake  of  Eicbmond's : 

Evidence  before,  22,897-9 ;  22,969-70. 

Beport  of,  22,972. 
Frost,  eSeot  on  daily  consumption,  22,864-5. 
Intercommnnioatum,  surplus  supply  for,  16,869. 
Zm  Biver: 

Adequacy  for  future  supidy,  22,926-8. 

Flow  of : 

During  1808, 16,828-SO.' 

Bamfall,  effect  of  on,  22,873-6  :  93,010-5. 

Nature  of  bed  of,  16,821-5. 

Local  authorities  in  Company's  district,  22,916-8. 
Xains,  depth  of,  22,929-34. 
Sevwanctt,  lUffiealtiea  of,  22,902-17. 
Staines  BeserroirB  Scheme  i 

Oondnit  for  connexion  with  district,  22,832-3. 
Expenditure  of  Company  on,  22,832-40  ;  22.860-1. 
Su 


[railable  from  spriues  and  wells : 

Amount  from  weTls  existing  in  18l»2,  22,783-9. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  statement  as*  to 

before,  22,758-71 ;  22.924-6. 
Machinery,  rasnalties  to,  reduction  of  eupplv 
owing  to,  22,768.  ' 
Maximum,  22,787-9. 
Average  supply  per  head,  22,812-8 ;  22,920. 

"^^?**oonoi"  August,  and  September 

lo9o,  6^,921. 

Future  requirements : 

Amount  available  from  wells,  22,958-69. 
Estimates  of,  discrepancies  in,  i^,7dO-B10. 
Expenditure   on   ioachineiy  for,    22,772-82  ; 

22,958-69. 

Increase  in,  rate  of,  22,826-30  ;  22,840-9. 

Lea  Valley,  ademiacy  of  as  source  of  whole 
supply,  22,926-8. 
Increase  in  daily  supply  per  year,  16.87l-e3. 
Maximum,  22,787-9;  22,815-24. 

Veils  and  Springs : 

Chadwell  spring,  failure  of  in  1898,  16.845-66: 
16.884-900;  16.905-16;  16,919-24.  * 
Chalk  and  tertiary  wells,  relative  depth  of,  22,885. 
Commission,  Duke  of  Richmond's : 

BTidence  before  as  to,  22,897-9 ;  22,969-70. 

Beport  of  as  to,  22,972. 
Control  over  sinking  and  pumphig,  23,016-28 
Depression  under  London,  22,£^-82 ;  22,961-5. 

Em^j|tion  Gore,  well  at  not  depleted,  22,999- 

Theory  explaining,  22,£:86-99 ;  25*044-86. 
Essex  wells,  brackish  character  of  water,  23  103-11 
Failure  of  in  1898,  16,839-42;  16,844. 
Hertfordshire,  outcrop  of  chalk  in,  22  893-7 

Sttppljof.  22,857-72;  . 22,936-41; 

23,029-43. 
Pumping : 

Cone  of  depresaion.  22,886-92 ;  22,974-85  ;  23,087- 
94. 

Control  orer,  23,015-28. 
Depletion  caused  by,  alleged,  22,8^:6. 
Increase  in,  date  of,  22,901. 
Informa^ion^s^to,  enpply  of,. 22,857-72;  22,936- 

Lea  Bire'r.  effect  of  on,  16,830-8. 
Best  level  of  wells : 

■^S°"II?o?^  ascertaining.  22,8£6-70 ;  22,877- 

Lowering  of,  near  and  under  London,  22,878-f2. 
Tottenham  and  Enfield  wells,  22,643-57 
Situation  of  wells,  16,813-9. 

Supply  from  wells  during  1898,  16,802-12*  16^- 
16,843;  16,867-8;  16,901-4;  16,917.  ' 
Snpply  to  wells,  source  of,  16,826-7. 
Tottenham  and  Enfield  wells,  rest  levels  of,  22,943-67. 

TAAirKLAlr&i  Sir  Edmtfd,  E.C.B.,  P.BJS., 

Official  Water  Analyst.     (See  Qnestions  21950- 
21,977a;  28,775-28,927.)  ' 

Analysis : 

Situation  of  work,  28,858-62. 
System  foUowed,  28,866-66  ;  28,900-3  ;  28,»ia^. 
Commission,  Lord  Balfitnr's,  21.970;  21,d76-a 
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FUt«r8! 

Oleansiug  of,  effioienov  of  after,  28.915-20. 

Fine  sand,  use  of,  28,318-9. 

Wellfl.  Boparate  for  eaoh  filter^  28^3 ;  28,904-14. 

SiltratioiL: 

Control  orer.  28,84i-0. 
Efficiency  of,  38,920. 

Experimental  atationa  proponed,  28,853-4* ;  28,880. 
Legislation   as   to,   28,81  a-7 ;  28,824;  28.828-9; 

28,878-9  ;  28,881-S. 
Bate  of,  record  of.  28,86&-7. 

Tlood  Wnt«r  s         „       .   .  , 

Experiments  as  to  effeot  of  storage  on,  proposed, 

21,963-78. 

Filtvra,  flood  water  taken  direct  on  to,  21,966-60. 
Impoandcd  in  reserved,  oompared  with  flood  vater 

in  rivep,  21.960-2. 
Looal  Gkiyemment  Board,  powers  as  to.  21,951-4. 

JCierobM : 

Oharaoter  of.  21,972-4  i  21,997a. 
Filtered  water : 

Counting  of  i;j,  method  of,  28,790-7. 

Numbei-  of  in,  compared  with  onflltered  water, 
28,775-97. 
Flood  water ; 

Destraotion  of  in,  21,992. 

Nnmber  of  in,  28.798-812 ;  28,874. 
Pathogenic   distinotion  from    harmless  speoies, 

28  921—7 

Beserroin.'  destntotion  of  in,  2M71;  21.809-12; 

28372-4.  .  .„ 

Spring  water,  inorease  ofin,  daring  filtration.  z8,807. 
Storage,  number  reduced  hy,  28,^09-12;  28,872-4. 
Thiunes  water : 

Filtered,  proportion  in,  21,979-97a. 

Pathogenic  microbes  in,  never  dLscovered,  23,o35 
-43. 

Unfiltered,  proportion  in,  21,983-94. 

Xt680irvoin  i 

Microbea  in,  destrncfeion  of,  21,971;  28,809-12; 
28,872-4. 

Quality  of  water  oompared  with  river  water,  28,875-7. 
Etoxinff  water,  miorobes  in,  inoreosed  filtration, 
21,992-3  ;  21,997. 

^^^Islation  as  to  microbes,  28,830-4. 
Standard  of  purity,  28,818-9. 
Limit  exceeded,  28.820-30. 
Wdih  Bohante,  compared  with  snpply  from  Cumber- 
land or  "VireBtmorobaid  lakes,  28,884-98. 

OIU,  Georg*  Kenry,  Secretary  of  the  Gbelb» 
Waterworks  Company,     (fifes  Questions  27,727- 

28.102.) 

Distribution  of,  return  as  to,  27,734. 

Future  expenditure  of,  27.736-89  j  27306-17 ;  28,102. 

Cistonu,  provision  of,  27,911-21 ;  27,929-31. 

OpmpetitioiL,  amuigements  as  to,  28,029-49. 

DiTidvnds  of  OompauT.  27,996. 

Back,  amount  of,  27,997-800  ;  28,026-9. 

Filters,  future  expenditure  on,  27.790. 

Fmancial  Katnrn  of  Company,  27,730. 

FlushinfT   Tkuks,   automatic,   waste   caused  l^, 

28.092-101. 
Maisui,  future  expenditure  on,  27,790. 
I^ampixig,  cost  of,  28,077-88. 
Bateable  Value: 

Assessment  of  1861,  28,016-24. 

Assessment  of  1891,  27,972-5. 
Ztttttti  s 

Annual  Taluo  as  baws  of.  27,935-7. 

Dobbs'  Case  and  Torrens*  Act,  efleot  of  on,  27,938-72. 

Flushing  tanks,  automatic,  extra  charge  Tot,  28,096-7. 

BAtes  paid  by  Company.  27.982-9. 
Beserroirs : 

Capacity  ol.  27,801-4. 

Increase  in,  expenditure  on.  37,790-1 ;  28,1(^ 

^^mmit  of  in  1893  and  1894,  27.857.  . 
Amount  of  in  1897  and  1898,  27.795-9. 
AvcrngG  daily  supply,  27,861-3 ;  27,859. 
Fntury  requirements  of; 

Co^t  of,  27,737  :  27.789;  27.806-17. 

Estimate  of,  27.738-89 ;  27,800. 

Bate  per  bead,  27,792-4. 


Supply— «mi- 

Increase  of,  27,818. 

Betum  as  to,  '27,731-2. 

Trade  purposes,  27,848;  27368-70. 

Wa«ta: 

Financial  deurability  of  prevention  of,  27,888-97. 

Fittings: 

DefectiTc,  27,871-4  ;    27,899-011;  28,066-9; 

28,06A-6 ;  28.071-4. 
Durability  of,  28,060-3. 
Flashing  tanks,  automatic,  28,092-101. 
Inspection  of,  expenses  of,  28,076. 
Meters   for  prevention   of,  27,818-93;  27,922-8; 
28,049-102. 

Daily   saving   by  use   of,  27,892;  23,075-6; 
28,049-102. 

Works,  return  as  to,  27,731-2. 


QOLDlTETt  Oabriel  Prior,  City  Bemonbrancor. 

(560  Questions,  6641-7668.) 

Arbitration,  views  as  to,  6812-22 ;  7516-42. 

Auditor,  powen  of,  increase  in  proposed, 
7416-93. 

Bills: 

London  Water  Bill  1892.  proposals  of,  6626-44, 

7210-24. 

London  Water  Commis8i<m  Bill  1891,  proposals  of,  as 

to  control.  6599-625. 
Metropolis  Water  (Meter)  Bill  1884,  proposals  of  and 

opposition  to.  7549-84,  7564-79. 

City  of  Koadon.  Sea  Kondtm,  City  of. 

Corporatioii  of  Cil7  Of  I^oudon.    Bee  Xiondoa, 
Ci^  CorporatioiL, 

Control : 

London  Water  Commission  Bill  1891,  proposals  of 

as  to,  6618-21,  7198-203. 
Scheme  of  City  Corporation : 
Approval  by  Corporation,  extent  of  ,6867-838,7021-4. 
Boards  of  Control : 

Area  of  authority  of,  7343-52. 

Constitution  of.  6846-9.  7036-9. 

Powers  of,  generally,  6856-66,  6929-6,  7026-^, 

7040-65.  7364^. 
Powers  over  rates,  6937-47.  6964-63,  6977-700, 
7353-63,  7383-95,  7410-7. 7511-4. 
Method  of  carrying  out.  700L-20. 
Principle  of,  7006-78,  7543-56. 

Xondon,  City  Corporation : 

Action  of,  as  to  water  supply,  6544-8,  7559-64, 
7580-94. 

Arbitration  under  Lands  Clauses  Act^  views  as  to, 

7516-42. 
Inquiry  of  in  1890: 

GoDcIusions  of,  7181-8,  7194-7. 

B^rt  of,  6686-96. 
London  County  Coonoil : 

Agreement  with  as  to  Bills  of  1885.  7236-61. 

Agreement  with  of  May  13bh  1891,  7203-8. 

Kew  River  Company,  nep>tiatioi)s  for  purohoso  of, 
6799-805,  7494-503. 
Purchase : 

Financial  result  of,  views  as  to,  6653-709,  7698- 

602,  7636-7. 
Lands  Clauses  Act.  views  as  to.  7696-627. 
Views  of  aa  to,  generally,  6788-93, 6806-9,  6318-36. 

7249-302.  7628-34,  7638-48. 
Change  in  alleged,  7,262-73. 

London,  City  of: 

Market  dues  in,  7399-409. 

Kew  Biver  Company,  preferential  rates  in,  6731-67. 

6797-8.  7664-7. 
Bates  paid  by.  6774-7. 

L<nidon  County  Connoil; 

Affreemeut  with  City  Corporation  as  to  Bills  of  1895, 
?23&-6]. 

Agreement  with  Oitr  Corporation  of  Kay  13th  1891, 
7203-8. 

Meter,  supply  by : 
Cost  of  meters  to  snpplv  London,  6578-84. 
Metropolis  Water  (Meter)  Bill  of  1884,  proposals  of 
and  opposition  to,  6649-84.  6504-70. 

Ketropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  contribution 
o!  City  to,  6776. 
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Vaw  BiTMrCompaiiy: 

Nogotiations  for  pnrcbase,  by  Oity  Corporation^ 

6799-  805,  7494-605. 
Bates: 

Earliest  syBtem  of,  7477. 

PreferoDtial  in  City  of  London.  6731-67,  6797-8» 
764 1-?. 

Tnxoluuw: 

Consnmers'  interest  iu,  7151-66. 
Financial  result  of,  666^709,  7698-607,  7636-7. 
Inquiry  of  City  Corporation  as  to  in  1890,  6586-95. 
Lands  Olanscs  Act,  view  of  City  »a  to,  7598-627. 
Method  of,  approved  by  City,  7509-12,  7516-42. 
Bates  Bubsequent  to,  6710-21,  6781-7. 

City,  i-atea  in,  6722-30,  6768-73. 
View  of  City  Corporation      to,  generally,  6788-93, 

6800-  9,  6818-35,  7249-302.  7628-84,  7638-43. 

Bates  t 

Equalisation  of,  contribution  of  City  to,  6776,  7396-8, 
Penny  rate,  prodoct  of  in  London,  6713-9. 
School  Board,  contribatioa  of  City  to.  6775. 

Bates  ohaxged  by  Companies  i 

Basis  of.  origin  of,  7457-9,  7462-8. 
Purchase,  subaequent  to,  6710-21,  6781-7. 
Bedoetions  in,  6779-80. 
Special  rates  for  banks  and  shops.  6794-6. 

SinUng  Fnnd: 

Action  of  City  as  to,  7083-4. 
Amount  subject  to,  7069-92. 
City  Chamberlain : 

Appointment  of,  as  trustee,  7649-67. 

Certificate  of  shares,  7667-8. 

Investments  made  by.  7418-34.  7424-9. 

Paymeat  to,  for  keeping  account,  7147. 

Procedure  of,  as  to,  7097-160. 

Farchases  of,  average  price  of,  7424-9. 
Committee,  Sir  J.  Peases,  procoedings  boforo  as  to. 

7512-6. 

Dividends,  investment  of,  7143-50. 
Instalments,  annual,  amount  of,  7093-4. 
Object  of,  7036-6,  7167-71. 

Responsibili^  of  City  for,  7127-32,  7454-6,  7467-71. 
Share  Capital,  iasne  of  under,  7172-SO.  7189-93. 
Stock : 
Cancellation  of,  7119. 

Form  of  transfer  of.  7435-53,  7469-72,  7661-2, 
7667. 

Investment  in,  of  one  company.  7117-9,  7478-86^ 
7512-6. 

Name  of  purchaser  of,  7133-16,  7435-48. 
Working  of,  7207-a 


GOXKB.  George  Lanrenoe,  Statistical  Officer  of  the 
London  County  Counoil.  (Seo  Questions  30&i- 
4642.) 

Birmingham  Watei works  i 

Dividend  paid,  3120-7. 
Purchase  of,  3116-63. 

Effect  of,  on  water  rates,  3'l28-43. 

Terms  of,  3117-20. 
Kates  charged : 

Comparison  with  London,  31 14-8. 

Public  purposes,  4264-9. 
Supply  to  ontside  districts,  3156-63. 

Capital: 

Analyseo  of,  3731-844. 

Chelsea  Company,  3731-47. 

East  London  Company,  3748-64. 

Grand  Junction  Company,  3766-60. 

Kent  Company,  3761-70. 

Lambeth  Company,  3791-3. 

New  Biver  ComMny,  3794^-811. 

Southwark  and  Vanihall  Company,  3812-6. 

Snnunary  of  analyses,  3832,  3837-4*. 

West  Middlesex  Company,  3816-27. 
Per  million  gallons  average  daily  supply,  £617-23. 
Eevision  of  in  1852,  3624-i6. 

Chelsea  Company,  3634-46. 

ICaat  London  Company,  3709-13, 3726. 

New  Biver  Company.  3624-33. 

West  Middlesex  Company,  3673. 
Bevision  of,  further  suggested,  3647-730  :  3771-90: 

3846-90;  4169-218;  4610-26. 

Charges  of  Coupantes.   See  Bates. 


Chelsea  Company  c 

Capital : 
Analysis  of,  3731-47. 

Parliamentary  allowance,   3722-44  ;  4393-406: 
4577-8  i. 

Eevision  of  in  1852.  3634-46. 
Rateable  value  of  district,  increase  of  from  1851-91, 

4105-18. 
Trade  supply,  rates  for,  4409-17. 
Water  rentak  of  district,  increase  of  from  1861  to 

1894,  4119-20. 

Competition : 

Bates  of  Lambnth  and  Southwark  Companies,  effect 

of  on,  3386-410. 
Bevenue  and  dividends,  effect  on,  3365-85. 

Control,  views  of  Londim  Comity  Oonnoil  as  to,  4641-3. 
Dividends; 

Increase  in  due  to  inoreased  capital.  3487-608. 
Per  million  gallons  average  daily  sn|^]y,  3640-82. 
East  Londim  Coupaasri 
Capitid : 

Analysis  of,  3748-54. 

Obsolete,  3751-4. 

Bevision  of  in  1852.  3709^13  j  3726. 
SxpmAUm^^^^^er  million  gallons  average  daily 

Glasgow,  population  of,  4163-7. 

Olai^ow  Watanrorlcs : 

Accounts,  abstract  of,  4136-61. 
DiSerentiid  oharges,  3115. 
Fnblio  water  nte.  4137-40  ;  4147;  4152.4 
PnrchaEe : 

Bates,  effect  of  on,  3083-98. 

Terms  of.  8062-115. 

Grand  Jvuetion  CSompaiij: 

Capital: 

Analysis  of,  3761-70  ;  4200-18  ;  4344-6. 
Bradford  charges,  comparison  with,  4304-13. 
Debenture  stock,  4338-43. 
Meter,  charges  by,  4281-4  ;  4592-608. 
Bateabin  value  of  district,  4218-60. 
Shares  issued  at  a  discount,  3762-8. 

Lambeth  Compwoyi 

Capital : 
Analysis  of,  3791-3. 

Parliamentary  allowance,  alleced  excess.  3792-{t  t 
4347-72.  b  .  I 

Competition,  effect  of  on  charges.  3386-410. 

London,  City  of  > 

PurolMiae : 

Effect  of  on,  4454-99. 

Views  of  as  to,  4574-6. 
Bateablo  value  of,  4423. 

Bates  of  New  Biver  Company  in,  rednotion  in,  4627. 

London,  Connty  of  i 

Bateable  value  of,  4423. 

Loudon  County  Council  t 

Control,  views  of  as  to,  4641-2. 

Bates,  differential,  for  shop  property,  4628-40. 

]Kalnt«nanoe.  West  Middlesex  Company,  exp^iditaie 
on  from  1887-1897,  4373-90.  J-.t^penoiroie 

Manchester  Watetworka  i 

Charges  for  extras,  4316-26. 
"  Owner's  rate,"  3289-307. 
Purchase  of,  3267-323. 

CM>ital  expended,  3277-82. 

Effect  of  on  raton.  8283-823  ;  4260-3. 

Terms  of,  3267-77. 

Ketex- : 

Supply  by : 

Kent  Company,  charoes  of  for,  4281-4 ;  4692-608. 

456^^7^  Water  (Meter)  Bill  1884,  ■46C9-l»i 
Provincial  chwges  for.  4284-99. 

Ketropolitan  Water  Coupaaies  i 

Competition  by  non-London  companies,  3^*^-67. 

Eflect  of  on  rovenne  and  dividends,  3365-85. 
Dividends,  increase  in : 

Capital  increase  causing,  3487-nS08. 

Diagram  showing,  3625-30. 
Expenditure: 

Increase  in,  diagram  showing.  3525-30. 

Per  million  gallons  average  daily  supply,  354(Mi2  ; 
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■etropoUtaii  Wator  Cfrnijawttwr  goaf. 

jbicome : 

Oomiwtittro  and  non-oompetitive  areas,  333^64, 

Distribntion  of  increase  in.  3458-87. 

InoroaBft  in,  diagram  showing,  353&-30. 

Pnr  million  saliona  dally  enpplj,  3540-^. 

Per  thousand  gallons  annual  sapply,  360<j-10. 
Fopalation  supplied  on  absolnte  aad  conditional 

rights,  3325-^. 
Fropertiea  in  Loudon  not  supplied  by,  4020-3. 
Bateable  value  of  properties  supplied  by,  4002-18 ; 

4324-6. 

Xnuiciiml  Waterworks! 

Aualysis  oracoounts  of,  3530-R. 
Snpply  by,  statistics  as  to,  3538. 

Vaw  BiTW  Company! 

Capital : 
AnalyRis  ot,  3794-811. 
Obsolete,  8813-5. 

Parliamentary  allowance,  alleged  ozcess,  3833-6. 
BoTision  of  in  1852,  3624-32. 
Batefi.  rednotiona  made  in  Oily,  3396  ;  3909-13; 
4627. 

Fopalation  i 

GlaM^w,  4162-7. 

London,  increase  of  in,  404^1. 

Supplied  by  Itetropolitan  water  companie3,  3^6-32. 

Proper  ties,  London,  not  supplied  by  Metropolitan 
water  companies,  4020-3. 

Tnndiasei 

Basis  of,  4426-37. 

Birmingham  Waterworlcs,  3116-63, 
Bifferential  charges,  4550-60. 
£qilalisation  rate,  effect  of  on,  4525-49. 
Glasgow  Waterirorks,  3062-115. 
Ipswich  Waterworks,  4170-5;  4185-7. 
London,  City  of; 

Contribution  to  in  event  of,  4^-5. 

Effect  of  on.  4454-99. 
Manchester  Waterworks,  3267-323. 
Perpetual  annuities,  purchase  by,  4337. 
Sheffield  Waterworks,  3164-93. 
Stockton  and  Middlesborongh  Waterworks,  3193-254. 

Batealale  Taln«i 

Inoome  in  relation  to,  4094-104. 
Inorease  in : 

Chelsea  Company's  distrtet,  4105-18 ;  4418-Sl. 

Due  t3  Te-Taloatioa  from  1871  to  18t»6,  4079-86. 

London,  county  of,  4046-51. 

Per  house  from  1851  to  1893,  4053-71. 
£ent  Company's  district,  4218-60. 
Iiottdon : 

City  of,  4433. 

County  of,  4423. 
Profits,  bearing  of  on,  4033-40. 
Properties  sapplied  by  Metropolitan  water  oom- 

paoiefl,  4002-18 ;  4024-6. 
Be-valnation,  method  of,  4123-32. 
Sheffield,  4167. 

Valuation  Aot  of  1869,  effeot  of,  4072-83 ;  4122. 
Bateai 

Ohelsea  Oorapuiy's  distriut,  increase  in  from  1881  to 

1894,  4119-20. 
Differential,  to  outside  areas,  4391-2. 
District  rate,  wafer  rate  inolnded  in,  3994-7. 
EquaUsation  of,  3411-28. 

Cost  of  lowering  to  levd  of  West  Middlesex  Com- 
pany's statutory  charge,  39&4-60;  4437-51. 

Parts  of  London  which  might  be  supplied  at  a 
lower  rate,  3411-28. 
Bxtras,  3914-5. 

Local   authorities,  charges   made   to,  3861-4900; 

4266a;  4270-4a. 
Nature  and  system  of,  3894-928;  4514-24. 
Preferential,  3891V-902;  3909-13  j  4627-40. 
Bateable  value,  rates  per  £  of,  3922-60. 
Kevision  of,  3918&-20. 
Variation  in,  391? ;  3928  ;  4168. 

Keveiinei 

Distribution  of  increase  in,  3450-86. 

Per  million  gallons  average  daily  supply,  35t0-82. 

Per  ICOO  gallons  annual  supply,  3606-16. 

SheiBeld,  raieaUe  value  of.  1872-1873  and  1894-1895, 
4167. 


Sheffield  Waterwortai,  purohaqe  of,  3164-93. 
Prospective  revenue,  no  i^lowanoe  for,  3190-^. 
Kates.  effecG  of  on,  3169-77. 
Surplus  revenue,  3184-9. 
Terms  of,  3164-69. 

Sonihwark  and  Taoxhall  Compaur  i 

Capital,  analysis  of,  3812-5. 
Competition,  effect  of  on  rates,  3386-410. 

Stockton  aad  XiddlMborougli  Vatarworki,  pur- 
chase of,  3193-264. 

Capital  expended,  322^1. 

Differential  charges,  3231-3. 

Effect  of  on  rates,  3218-24  ;  3737-5 1 :  8257-S. 

Scheme  of,  3193-8. 

Terms  of,  3210-6. 

Trust,  formation  of,  3119-3207. 
Trade  Snpply  i 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  total  snpply,  3603-6. 

Bates  for,  3683-602. 
Chelsea  Company,  4409-17. 
Local  authorities,  rates  to,  8587-602  ;  3616. 

West  Middleeex  Company  t 

Capital,  analysis  of,  3Si&-27. 

Beviaion  of  in  1852,  3673;  3817-27. 
Income  and  expenditure  of,  3509-24. 
Maintenance,  expenditure  on  from  1887  to  1897. 

4373-90. 


OBOVSS,  Charles  Edward,  Chemist  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy.    (See  QaeBtions  21,998a-22,259.) 

Albnmenoid  Ammonia,   definition  of,  22,116-7 ; 
22,228-31. 

Anid^aUi^,  system  of,  22,003-5  ;  22,031-3  j  22,063-4  ; 

Clwlaea  Company,  closing  of  intakes,  22,054. 
0(donri 

London  water  compared  with  lake  waters,  22,132-4. 
Organic  impurity,  effect  of  on,  2^,214-5. 
Filtration  i 
Chemioal  purity,  effect  of  on,  22,146-50. 
Flood  water,  conveyance  of  direct  to  filters,  22,141-6. 

Flood  Water  I 

Drought,  previous  to  flood,  effect  of,  22,045-54. 
Bxolasion  of  nnneceasiuy.  22,129-40  ;  22,191. 
Filters,  conveyance  direct  to,  22,141-6. 
Light,  effect  of  on  flood  water,  22,235-46. 
Pathogenic  bacteria  in,  presence  of,  23,187. 
Settlement,  effect  of  on,  22,068-71. 
Solids  in  suspension  in,  22,240-59. 
Tables  relating  to.  22,034. 

Floods  of  1892  and  1898,  22,035-61 ;  22,203-13. 

Floods  of  December  1898,  22,062-95 ;  22.214-30. 

Floods  of  Deoembbr  1898  and  January  1899, 
22,097-106  ;  22,231-4  ;  22,247-51. 
Vitritaa,  harmless  character  of,  22.108-9. 

BainfUl,  effeot  of  on  organic  impurity  of  river, 

22,019-25. 

Sewage  Farmat 

Inspection  of,  22,177-8. 
Pathogenic  bacteria,  destruction  of,  22,181-6. 
Pollution  f^m,  decrease  in,  22,122-5  ;  28,153-86 ; 
22,190. 

Supply,  small  quantity   of   organic   impurity  not 

prejudicial,  22,107-13. 

Xbames,  flow   over  Teddington  Weir,  minimum 
advisable,  22.188-9. 

Thamea  Conswrancy  t 

Improvemont  in  river  effected  by,  22,006  1  22,089.« 
92. 

Table  showing,  22.151-78  }  22,190. 

Tj^hxAA,  deaths  from  in  London  and  other  large  towns, 

22,189. 

TwetaUe  Matter,  pollution  by,  insigniflcant,  S2.118-' 
21;  22,126-7. 

HACK,  Bidiard,  Engineer  to  the  Chelsea  Company. 
{S«e  Questions  16,630-16,699  ;  29,083-29.2-24.) 

Analyaia,  establishment  of  stations  for,  29,151-2. 

Filters  1 

Capacity  of,  16.644-8. 
Charging  of,  method  employed,  29,102-30. 
Cleansing  of,  29,117-8;  29.122-6  ;  29,16&-70. 
Coustmction  of,  29,096-101. 
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Sea-sand,  iatrodootion  of,  29,185-3. 

WellB,  separate  for  each  filter,  29,146-50;  29,153-5. 

I'll'trfttioii : 
Amonnt  of  water  passed  dailr,  29,129-30. 
Ohfflniats,  adrioe  from  as  to  filtration.  29,1^-5. 
Flood  water,  efEeot  of  on,  29,055-7 ;  29,189^. 
llioTobes  in  filtered  water : 

Increase  in,  reasons  for,  29,161-70. 
Statntorr  oblig^ion  as  to  standard  of  purity, 
29,156-60. 
Bate  of,  29.119-21 ;  29,131-34;  29,171. 

Colonr,  effect  of  increased  rate  on ,  29,224. 
Record  of,  29,172-81. 
Begnlations  as  to  propossd  by  Balfour  Oommission, 
29,135-45. 

Storage  and  cironlation  of  water  previous  to,  39,127  { 


Flood  Waters 

Exolnsion  from  reservoirs  of  Company,  29,050-4 ; 

29,193-6;  29,201-8. 
Filtration  of,  efficiency  of,  29,055-7;  29,189-92. 

Interoommunicatioii : 

Desirable,  in  case  of  brealedown,  16,694. 
Scheme  II. : 

Connexion  with  Southwftrk  and  Yauxhall  Com- 
pany, 16,661-90. 
Position  of  Chelsea  company  under,  16,695^, 
Supply  to  Chelsea  Company  under,  16,691-2. 
Supply  for,  surplus  available,  16,649-57. 
Cnneoessary  for  Chelsea  Company,  16,693. 

ICaius,  capacity  of,  16.642-3. 

Pamping  engines,  power  of,  29,061 ;  29,2^i-3. 

Boaervoirs: 

Banks  of  above  ground,  29,092-3. 
Cleansing  of,  29,040-2;  29,058-9. 
Deposit  in,  29.04^^7. 

Depth  necessary  to  discard  in  consequenoe  of, 

^,038-9 ;    29,047-9 ;    29,060-3  ;   29.074^ ; 

29,209-21. 

Kolesey  reservoirs,  increase  of  storage  capacity. 

29,{»8-7;  29.094  ;  29,199. 
Putney  Heath  reservoirs,  increase  of  storage  oapooity, 

29 197,  * 

Storage,  total  capacity  of,  29,200. 

Surface  of.  constmotion  of,  23,062-73 ;  29.090. 

^^wage  daily  in  1897, 16,637. 
Average  in  1893,  29,198. 
Maximum  delivery,  16,657. 
Monthly  from  June  to  September  1898,  16,633. 
Snrplns,  16,640-1. 

Surplus  available  for  intercommunication,  16,649-57. 
XluunMf  draught  on,  powers  of,  16,632. 


HALSET,  Edward  Jose^,  Chairman  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council.    {See  Questions  11,885-12,026.) 

Acts  of  Farliament : 

Metropolis  "Water  Act  1852, 11,976-91. 
MetropoHs   Water   Act  1871,  11,976;  11,981-4; 
11,988-91. 

Metropolis  Water  Act  1897,  11,936-41;  11,966-72; 

11,993;  11,997-8;  12,002. 
Southwark  andVauxhall  Company's  Act  1897,  11,980. 

Ama^amation  of  Lambeth  and  Southwark  and 
Yanzhall  Companies  suggeated,  11,955. 

Bill,  Metropolitan  Connties  .Water  Board  Bill,  11,915- 

35. 

Control : 

Conference  of  Surr^,  Kent,  and  Croydon  authorities, 

resolution  as  to,  11,966. 
Local  Government  Board,  proposals  as  to  control  by, 

11,911-9;  11,987-79;  11,993-12,009. 
Views  of  Surrey  County  Council  as  to,  11,936-41. 

Filters,  inspection  by  medical  officers  of  health,  pro- 
posed, 11,944. 

Kingston,  Corporation  ot,  complaints  made  by, 
11,943-9;  11,984-9L 

Lambeth  Company: 

Amalgamatiuii  vrilh  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Com- 
pany proposed,  11,&66. 
-   B  ites  charged  by,  11,951-8. 

Sapply  by,  complaint  as  to,  11,984-61. 


XaOoal  <ToTf«niwftTit  Board  1 

OontHg^  ^^posals  as  to  11,941-9;  11,967-79; 

Letter  of  Surrey  County  Council  to,  of  May,  1895, 
11,909^14.  ^ 

Pnreluuw; 

Conference  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Croydon  anthoritiea, 

resolution  as  to,  11,959^. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by,  viawa  of 

Surrey  County  Connuil  as  to,  11,886-7. 

Bates,  Lambeth  Company's,  11,951-8. 

Bererance,  views  of  Surrey  County  Council  as  to. 
11,888-908. 

BontlLwark  and  Tauhall  Company,  amalgamation 
with  Lambeth  Ocimpany  suggested,  11,955. 

Bnpply,  quantity  available  for  ooonty  of  Surrey,  11,891 

-4  J  12,016-8. 

Water  Board,  views  of  Surrey  Conuty  Council  as  to, 
11,915-36;  12,020-6. 


TTARHTfl,  Frederio  EniaBt,  Treasurer  (tf  the  Ooun^ 

Borough  of  West  Ham.   {See  Queaiionfl  13,214-66.) 
Bast  London  Company : 

High  service,  charge  for,  13,257-9. 
.  Metropolis  Water  Act  1897,  application  of,  13.360^. 
Bates  charged  by,  13,315-20;  f3,23a-47. 

Fnrchase  by  Corporation,  13,252-5. 

BateabloValno,  method  of  fixing,  13,221-7;  13,248-51. 

Sewage,  arrangement  with  London  as  tt^  13,261^-6. 

Valuation  of  Proper^  Act  1869,   application  of, 
13,227-30;  13,248-62.  " 


SABT-DTKE,    The    Bight    Honourable  Sir 
William,  M.F.,  Chairman  of  the  Kent  Waterworks 

Company.   (See  Questions,  28,103-28,170.) 

Bills: 

Intei-oommnnioatiou,  Bill  for,  views  as  to,  28,113: 

28.161  i  28.164-7. 
Kent  Water  Board  Bill,  proposals  of,  28,143-50. 

Control,  views  as  to,  28,113-5. 

Diridonds,  28,126. 
Back,  payment  of,  28,126-8  ;  28,139-43. 

Local  Anthoritiesp  action  of  as  to  snpfdy,  28,1(^-9. 
Purchase: 

London  County  Council,  purchase  l^,  views  of  Kent 
County  Council  as  to,28;i43-50 ;  28,168-61;  28,168-9. 

Public  anthorify,  pnrdiase.  by,  views  as  to,  28,111-3  : 
38,129-38  ;  28,160-3. 

SuppW : 

Available  supply,  Balfour  Commission,  Boport  of  as 

to,  28,163-7  ;  28,170. 
Average  daily,  28,166-7. 
Quality  and  quantity  of,  28,107. 

WellB,  depletion  of,  28,114-25. 

Wo^wioh,  supply  to,  28,108. 


KAWAB3>,  Harry  Bdwin,  Comptroller  of  the 
London  County  Council.  (See  Questions  2242- 
8056o.) 

Auction  Clauses : 

Cspital  issued  under.  2362-4. 
Working  of,  2267-78. 

Capital: 

Amount : 

Authorised  in  181-7,  2246-7. 

Issued  under  auction  clauses,  2362-4. 

Snbject  to  sinking  fund,  2459-56;  2471-92. 

Total  authorised,  rused,  and  expended,  2244-5. 

Total  on  the  market,  2567-70. 
Interest  on,  rate  of : 

Jjondon  Ooanty  Counml,  2673-91. 

Metropolitan  Water  Companies',  2673-£>l. 
Issue  of: 

At  jiar  to  shareholders,  2279—'}^. 

West  Middlesex  Company,  2281-7 ;  2304r-l4. 

Kent  Company,  2324-5. 
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CMital— «m<. 

Ijoans : 

Chelsea  Gompany,  method  of  nuii^[  from  1864  to 

1895,  3,004^. 
Effsct  of  increase  of,  on  sinking  ftud  clanses, 

2252-3. 

Proportion  of.  lo  total  capital,  2248-81. 
Value  of,  at  Stock  Exchange  prices,  2567-70. 
Shares,  Uetropolitaa  Water  Uompaniesi  finctnationv 
in  prices  of,  2572-620(1. 
Chelsea  Company,  2674-612. 
Stock  t 
Ohelsea  Oompany: 
OoaT«zsion  of  preferenoe  into  ordinaiT>  2f^-31 ; 

2342-7 ;  2362. 
Issue  of  from  1864-1896, 3982-3004. 
Debenture,  loan,  and   preference,   amount  of, 
2529-30. 

Dobentare,  method  of  dealing  with  in  event  of 

porchase,  2524-^1 ;  2661-73. 
London  County  Connoil,  redemption  of,  2699-702. 
Taken  up  by  shareholders  at  par,  2268-66  ;  2960- 
81;  2982-8030;  3057. 
CTiolnoBi  Compftxiy* 

Capital,  method  of  raising,  1864-95.  3004-30. 
Shares,  flaotoations  in  prices  of,  2574-612. 
Stock: 

OonTeraion  of  preference  into  ordiuaiT,  2327-Sl, 

2342-7;  2362. 
lasue  of  from  1864-1895,  2982-3004. 

DivideiLds,  Baok: 

Atlowance  for,  2832-8, 
Claimed  by  companies,  2368-72  ;  2396-9. 
Gas  companies,  limitation  of,  to  six  years,  2400-3. 
Neir  Birer  Company,  position  of  as  tc^  2372-82; 
2391-4. 

West  Middlesex  Gompuiy,  position  of  u  to,  2357, 
2362;  2389. 
Gas  Companies  i 

Back  dividends,  limitation  to  six  yean,  2400-3. 

Sliding  BCfde.  effeot  of,  2431-8. 
Kent  Commny,  issue  of  capital  to  shareholders  at 

par,  2324^. 
Loudon  Connie  Connoil: 

Capacity  of  for  Airther  work,  $876-96. 

Management  l^,  economies  in,  2714-35. 

Stock,  redemption  of,  2699-702. 

Work  and  staff  of,  2860-69 ;  d047-56a. 
XaintenuuMf  ee(momies  in  under  Mr.  £,  J.  Smith's 

scheme,  2705-13. 
Hanagoment  1 

Cost  of  per  million  gallons  average  dally  supply, 
compared  with  rates  of  dividend,  2404'30;  2621- 
34;  W91-5;  2869-72  {  2900-18  ;  2938-59. 

London  Conntv  Council,  economies  in  under,  3714-35. 

Public  authority,  managemenl  by,  2736-4. 
Kotropolitan  Water  Com^mies: 

Gross  receipts,  expenditure  and  profits  for  1890-1896, 
2743. 

Beserve  funds,  2804-7. 

Shues,  fiactuations  m  prices  of,  3572-620a. 
Vew  &lTer  Company: 

Dividends,  back,  position  of  as  to,  3372-82 ;  2391-4, 

Management,  cost  of,  2928-59. 

Stock,  raising  of  by,  2960-81. 
Fnrohiuiei 

Debenture  stock,  methcd  of  dealing  with  under, 

262^^51 ;  2661-73. 
Effect  of  on  money  market,  2919-27 ;  3044-6. 
Financial  results  of,  2741-80. 
Methods  of  : 

Annuities,  immediate  and  deferred,  2495-502,' 

Irredeemable  annuities,  2502-3 ;  2641. 

Payment  in  cash,  2502-18;  2642. 

Terminable  annuities,  2657-60. 
Metropolitan  toll  bridges,  2551-66  ;  2652-6. 
Price  of ; 

Paid  for  water  undertakings,  2821-31. 
Period  allowed  for  repayment  of,  269^ ;  2780-1. 
Prospective  improvement,  allowance  for,  2839-43. 
Bisk  of  fiitnre  expenditure  being  nnprofltable,  2896-9< 
Smith  Mr.  S.  J.,  scheme  of,  financial  resnlt  of,  2493-4. 
Beceipta,  expenditure  and  profits,  1890-1896, 2743. 
Boaerre  Funds,  2804-7. 
Sharas: 

Ohelsea  Company,  fluctuations  in  prices  of, 
2674-612. 

Metropolitan  Water  CompMiies',  fluotualdons  in 
prices  of,  2572-620a. 


EUnUng  Fond: 

Amount  of  at  future  dates,  2459-66  ;  2471-92. 
Capital  subject  to,  2459-66  ;  2471-92. 
Clauses,  working  of,  2446-52. 
Debenture  stock,  effect  of  increase  of  on,  2453-8; 
2467-70. 

Iioan  capital,  effeot  of  increase  of  on,  2252-3, 
Payments  to : 

Estimate  of.  Basis  of.  2798-801. 

Fntnre,  2459-66  ;  2471-92. 

Sliding  Scale: 

Applicabiiity  of  to  water  companies,  2439-45. 
Gas  companies,  effect  of  on,  2431-$. 

Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  scheme  oft 

Financial  result  of,  2493-4  ;  2341^9. 

Maintenance,  economies  in,  2705-13. 
Stock,  Me  under  Capital. 

Toll  Bridges  9 

Debenture  stock.  2551-3. 
Preferenoe  stock,  2554-66. 
Purchase,  mode  of,  2652-6. 

Water  Question,  important  dates  in  history  of,  2586. 
West  Xiddlesox  Company: 

Ca^tal,  issue  of,  at  par  to  sharoholdm,  2281-7 1 

Dividends,  back,  position  of  as  to,  2357  ;  2362  :  2389. 
Bebate  granted  by,  3037-41. 


RAWKSIET,    Charles,    Oivil   Engineer.    (8m  * 
Questions  20,640-21,390.) 

BixninjBfhaBi  s 

Bateahle  value  of,  21,355-9. 
Supply,  prbfits  of,  21,337-40. 

Blackburn  supply,  rates  of,  20,951-4  ;  21,3!)8-25. 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  20,662  j  21,246-8. 

Courtant  supply,  introduction  of,  21,239^. 

Control  I 

Interoommunication,  Bill  of  companies  for,  control 

contained  m,  21,213-22. 
Powers  of,  existing,  21,168-80  ;  21,223-31. 
Ozoydon  supply,  21,296-301, 
J  Borby  supply,  20,997-21,010. 

East  London  Oom^^aiay,  constant  supply  adopted  by. 
21,244-5.  ' 

Glasgow  supply.  80,992-5. 

Heywood  supply,  20,934-50. 

Hnddorsflcld  supply,  20,975. 

Znterconunonioation,  Bill  for,  21,183-5 ;  31,212-22. 

L«lea«t«r  Simly: 

ITailure  of,  20,929-31. 
Profits  of.  20,997. 

Kanagement,  company  management  compared  with 
municipal,  20,929 ;  21,194-99. 

Kanchester  supply,  rates  of,  20,993;  21,334-6. 

Xeteri 

Oharge  by,  objections  to.  21,072-76a. 
Schools  supplied  by,  21,254-8. 

MttUicipal  Supplies : 

Average  rate  per  head  compared  with  metropolitan 

companies,  21,153;  21,236-9. 
Drawbacks  attending,  21,186;  21.232-4. 
Management,  saperiority  of,  20,929;  21,194-9. 
Bates: 

Comparison  of  municipal  rates  with  meti-opolitan 
companies',  21,023-71}  21,075i.-7a;  21,296- 
386. 

Increase  in,  instances  of,  20,933-63. 
Outside  consumers,  rates  paid  by,  21,387-90. 
Bate  in  aid  of,  20,963-75. 

Bednction  in,  instances  of,  20,932-3  :  20.979- 
21,022. 

Population  of  London,  estimate  of  increase  in.  20.652 
-Bl;  20,701-6. 

Fnrchasei 

Financial  result  of,  20,980-21,022. 
Prospective  value,  couaideratlon  of  in,  21,201-11, 
Sinking  fund,  establishment  of,  31,187-93, 
Views  as  to,  21,186;  21,232-4. 

Boohdalo  supply,  20,956-63. 

Bavaranoa,  views  ae  to,  21,181<41« 
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Shflffi^ld  supply,  inoreasD  in  rates,  20,942-4. 

Stained  Beservoir  Solwmei 

Area  required  for,  2),738-7. 
Cost  of,  20,843-72. 

Oomparison  with  oosc  of  Welsh  Sohome,  20,913- 

ETaport^ion  and  bottom  water,  allowance  for,  20,774- 
8(n. 

Flood  water,  elolit&ion  of,  20,816-7;  20^33-43; 

21,283-92a. 
Pnmpinp  power,  20,820-5. 
BescrvoirB  .- 

Cleauaing  of,.  20.790. 

Increase  of  in  1941,  20,826^2. 
Storage  capacity,  20,770-5;  20,808-20. 

B  bock  ton  and  SCiddleBbovdngh,  sapply  of,  increase 
of  rates,  20,963-70. 

Supply  i 

Constant  supply,  introdnction  of,  21,239-49. 
Futnre  reqniremeutB  of;  20.637-715, 
Eate  per  head  per  diem,  21,250-53. 

Balfour  Commissioa,  rates  at  time  of,  21,246-8. 

Increase  in,  from  1881  to  1897,  20,672-87. 

Metered  supply  compared  with  domestic  sapply, 
21.1B3a. 

Mnaicipal  supplies,  21.153 ;  21,236-9. 
SedacUon  of,  21,107-68  ;  21.235. 
"Water  Eiaminor,  Report  of,  as  to  1897-1898, 
21,292a. 

Thames: 

Ficods,  sconrfnjT  effect  of,  21,278-88. 
Flow  of  in  1893  and  1898,  diagram  showing,  20,764-9  ; 
21,098-103. 

Land  water,  neoosai«y  of,  fw  scouring  purposes, 
21.263-77. 

Sites  available  for  futnro  resnrvoirs,  S0,716'37. 
Supply  available  from,  20,712-C  {  20,738-42  1  20,760- 
6  ;  21.259. 

Teddlnffton  Wair,  minimum  flow  over,  20,743-56  j 
21,259-62. 

Welsh  SehaBM,  cost  of,  ostimabo  of,  2:),874-927. 


BESV£T,  Hattiiew  Wilson,  Engineer  to  the  West 
^t  iddlesex  Waterworks  Company.  (Sea  Questions 
16,467-16,629  ;  26,080-26,262.) 

BLllfl  of  West  Middlesex  Company  of  1899,  26,175-80. 

Capital  of  Company,  authorised  bnt  unexpended,  26,184 

Engines,  boilers,  and  baildings,  cost  of,  for  futnre 
requirements,  26,112. 

Filters: 

Capacity  of,  16,479. 
Cleansing  of,  26,190-2. 
Film  caused  by  bacteria,  26,>93-20I. 
-  Filtration,  rate  of,  apparatus  for  gauging,  26,239-40. 
Fish  spawn,  choking  of  bed  by.  26,201-3. 
Flood  water,  effect  on  life  of  filter.  26,204-38. 
Increase  io,  cost  of,  26,119. 
Watohers,  employment  of,  26,326-8. 

Flood  Water: 

Effect  of  on  life  of  filter,  26,204-38. 
Colour  of,  26,229-38. 
Htorago  of,  26.25&-62. 

Interoommnnicatlon 

Capacity  uf  works  to  give  supply  for.  16.484-96; 
16,503-9. 

lutorsale,  powers  of,  neoessary  for,  16,599-600. 
Scheme  IT. : 

AdTimtajtes  of,  16,574-7. 

Comparison  with  other  schemes,  16,550-7. 

Desirable  as  means         insurance.  16.641-4 ; 
16,626-7. 

Draught,  powers  of  necessaiy  for,  16,618-618. 

8cbcmo  HI. : 

Staines  re?eiToirs  water,  not  available  fbr. 
16,511-6. 

Sufficiency  of,  16,578-86. 
Supply  for : 

Limit  of  under  present  conditions,  16,497-505; 

16,510;  16,548-9;  16,658;  16,672-3. 
Kurplna  available,  Juno  to  October  1898, 16.475. 
WorkB  UBcessary  for  snpply  of  1^  million  gallons 

per  day,  16,533-41. 

Intonale,  pcwcrs  of,  necessary  for  inteKonuniUii* 
cation.  16>599-603i 


lEaina  i 

Oaatof,  for  future  requii'ements,  26,120. 
Hampton  to  Baroa,  main  proposed.  16,616. 

Fopnlation: 

luoreaBe  in  district,  16.521. 

Increase  in  to  1937,  estimate  of,  26,089-108. 

Snpply  for  increase  in,  16,521. 

Pumping  Power,  16,480-3. 

Beeervoira: 

Cost  of  for  fnture  rcqoiremeats.  26,118. 
Mud  in,  deposit  of.  26.181-00  ;  26,250-7. 

Semaiio^  diflSoolties  attending.  26.144-74). 

Southwark  and  Vaudiall  CompanTi  draught  on 

Thames,  16,566-71. 

Staines  Beserroirs  Solienie: 

Ylood  water,  effect  of  subsidence,  26.259-62. 
Snbsidence  reservoirs,  provision  of,  26,216-29 ;  26,258. 
Thames,  draught  on,  limit  of,  16.567-71. 

Storage,  capacity  of,  15.222-6 ;  16,518-20. 
Supply : 

Authorised  draught  from  Thames,  26,109-12. 

Average  daily  in  1898,  26.135-43. 

£stimabe  of  in  1937.  26.106-6. 

Future,  cost  of  providing  an  oddiUooal  10  million 

gallons  per  day.  26,112-35. 
Maximum  draught  in  1898,  26.136-41. 
Fopalation.  supply  for  increase  in.  16,621- 
Surplus  supply.  June  to  October  1898, 16,475. 

Thames: 

Draught  on,  dailv  average  proposed,  16,564-5. 
Further  draught  on,  proposed,  16,527-32 ;  16,543-9 ; 

16,558-65;  16.62&.5. 
Scpply  from,  June  to  October  1898, 16  471. 

Works,  return  as  to,  26,036. 


iCZUS.  Henry  Oeorge,  Clerk  to  the  Wandsworth 
District  Board  of  Works.  (See  Questions  8918-9072.) 

A«t«  of  Fofliament: 
Metropolis  Water  Aot  1871,  9045-68. 
Waterworks  Clauses  Aot  1847,  8934-9. 

JkrUtratioii,  Board  of,  proposed.  8866  t  8059-61. 
Area  of  District,  8921. 

Bill,  Metropolis  Water  Supply  BUI  1891.  8955-89; 
0018-30. 

Companies  supplying  district,  8924. 
Control,  views  as  to,  9034-8. 
Popnlation  of  district,  8922. 
PttrdULso! 

Control,  continuation  of  existing  powers  in  cveat  of) 

9069-72. 
Financial  resnlts  of.  8987-0012. 
ZiOndon  County  Council,  purchaao  by,  views  as  io, 

8956  ;  8982-3. 
Valuation  for.  basis  (ff,  8966  i  8962-81. 
Views  as  to,  8961-9033. 

BatoaUe  Valno  of  district,  8023. 

Bates: 

Lambeth  Company,  8944-8. 

Lambeth  Vesby.  appeal  by  against.  8934-9. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company.  8929-39. 

^'iSnJeth  Company,  8924  ;  89*4-9. 
London  County  Council,  notices  as  to  oonfltstnt 

supply,  9068. 
Southwark  and  Vanxholl  Company : 
Domestic  supply,  9040-4. 
Limited  quantity,  9008-10. 
7!f<m-dome8tic  supply,  8924-33  ;  8940-3;  0053. 
Powers  of  redress  not  exercised  by  Local  Autbo- 
riiies,  9046-4)8. 

Water  Board : 

Board  of   Management,   proposed,    8066  ;   8986 ; 

9013-7;  9031-3. 
X'inancial  results  of,  8987-0012. 
Hertfordshire,  position  of  under,  8092  ;  8986, 
Loan,  method  of  raising.  8990-9000. 
Sohome  of.  propoted,  8966  1  898^ 
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KO&ULXB,  Jt^m,  Solicitor  to  the  Associated  Metro- 

Klifcan  Water  Oompanics.  {8ee  Qaestions  15,386- 
.Sa ;  29,71b-29.785.) 

Bill«: 

Uetropolis  Water  Bill  1851 : 

Oompensstion  under,  29.717;  2Et,726-36. 

Competition,  proceedings  as  to,  under,  29,716-26. 

Iferoorandnm  on,  29,716. 
Uetropolis  Water  Supply  Bill  1852  : 

Proceedings  ou,  29,718-26. 

Oonpstition,  OoTernment  Bills  of  1851  and  185%  pro- 
ceedings on  as  to,  29,716-26. 

Xwrt  I^ondon  C(niipany,  failure  of  supply,  effect  of  on 

parchase  price,15,526-32. 

Bill  of  companies  for,  15,390-1 ;  15,407-13. 

Adrantages  conferred  by,  claim  in  respect  of, 

16,520-41. 
Oapital  for.  raising  of,  15.433-7. 
Deoentare  stock,  interest  on,  15,419-84. 
Legal  poirers  iuvolvad.  15,399-403,  15,497-514. 
JjooB^  GoTemment   Board,  powers  of  nndor, 
15,389-91:  15,416-32. 

Intersale,  powers  as  to,  15,417-8. 
Thames,  further  druught  on,  15,419-32. 
Price  of  water  anj^lied,  15.485-7. 
Sinking  fnnd,  oontribntion  to,  15,438-48. 
Scheme  II. : 

Arbitrator,  duties  under.  15,449-61. 
Thames,  draaght  on,  15,419-32. 
TTnneoesBaTT-,  15,441. 

Intersale: 

Staines  Beserroirs  Act,  pronibibion  by,  15,496. 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  1894. 15,496. 
XaoaI  Oovemment  Board,  powers  of,  memorandum 

npon,  15,515-9. 

Xeter,  supply  by,  15,494-5. 

Sonthwark  and  Taukall  Company,  supply  ontoide 
district,  effect  on  parchase  prioe  15,523-5. 

Bnpp^,  water  not  sold  by  companieF,  16,487*43. 


HVtfTlEA,  "Walter,  Engineering  Director  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Gompanv.    (See  Questions  15,68&-^ 
16,806;  19,913-20,297.) 

Balfour  Commission,  19,931-2. 

Thames,  limit  of  flow  orer  Teddiugton  Weir, 
19,958-«I;  19,967;  19,975. 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  19,982. 

Ccniuiiittee,  Sir  J.  Pease's,  2  ),295-7. 

Control,  cxiuting  powers  of,  20,232-5 ;  20,245-50. 

Intereommnniotlon : 

Capital  for,  application  of  sinking  ftiud  clauses  to, 
15,78ft-92. 

East  London  Company,  insurance  of  supply,  15,706-9. 
Grand  Junction  Company,  enrplus  supply  available, 

15,759-76 ;  15,783-6 ;  15,798-806. 
Intmale,  powers  of,  necessary,  15,787-8. 
KooessaiT  under  existing  circumstances,  15,697. 
Scheme  II. : 

Advantages  of,  15,726-7. 

Best  scheme,  15,693-4. 

Comparison  wiUi  Scheme  III.,  15,747-9. 

Cost  of.  15,716^. 

Description  of,  15,731-41 ;  15,750-8. 

Desirablo  irrespective  of  purchase,  15,714-5. 

Period  available,  15.728-30. 

Period  of  ocmstmction,  15,712. 

Practicable  scheme,  15,696. 
Scheme  III.: 

Comparision  with  Scheme  II.,  15,747-9. 

InsnfBcient  to  satisfy  public  demauds,  15,701-3. 
Unnecessary,  15,973. 

Lea,*  condition  of  in  1898,  20,170-9. 

Xeter,  supply  by,  20.227-81. 

Pnrohaae: 

Storage  schemes  independent  of,  20,032-5- 
Views  as  to,  20,208-10. 

Bates: 

Trust,  effect  of  on,  20,251-2. 
Variation  in,  20,211-31. 

i  98098. 


Staiaas  BBserroira  Scheme  i 

Act  of  Parliament  sanctioning.  20,015 

Advantages  of  19,928  ;   20,063;   20,165;  20,236; 

20,240-1. 
Aqueducts,  20.109-14. 

Cost  of,  20,019-21 ;  20.049  ;  20,057 ;  20,ll&-42 ;  20.181 
-8;  20,23&-9. 

Gonlract  prices,  details  of,  20,277-7a. 
Expenditure  by   instalments,   advuitages  of, 

^,063  ;  20,236. 
Pumping  uharses,  capitalisation  of,  20,124-86. 
Sinlungltaad  charges,  20,196-207. 
Total  cost,  summaiy  of,  20,159. 
Welsh  Scheme,  comparison  with,  19,923  ;  20,165; 
20,236 ;  20,241. 
Flood  water,  rejection  of,  19,929-51 ;  20,253-6. 
Storage  capacity : 

Amount  required,  20.022-48  ;  20.057. 

Basis    of   calculations,  20,022  ;  20.026-9} 
20,061. 

Authorised,  period  of  adequacy,  20,074-80. 
Beservoirs,  periodical  canstanctaon  of,  20,081- 
114. 

Welsh  Scheme : 

Comparison  with.  20,165-9. 

Ultimate  necesait7  for ;  20,164-9  ;  20,242-4. 

Snppfy,  quality  of,  compared  with  supply  from  mouu- 
tttin  sources,  19,962-?. 

Tliames: 

Abstraction  from,  by  companies,  20,278-94. 

Tcddiogton  Weir,  minimum  flow  over : 

Adequacy  of  100  million  gallons,  19.958;  20,063-9.- 
Balfour  Commission,  evidence  before   as  to 
19,960-1. 

Depletion  of  river  below  100  million  gallons, 

necessity  for,  20,180  ;  20,189-91. 
Effect  on  river  of  100  million  gallons  limit, 

19,968-75;  20.270-6. 
Fnlbam.  half-tide  weir  at.  suggested,  10,975; 

20,261-2. 

Metropolitan  companicA,  views  of  as  te^  20,193-S. 

More,  Mr.  C.  J.,   evidence  of  as  to,  19,976  ; 
20,253-62. 

Kumber  of  days  on  which  reduced  to  less  than 

200  million  goltous,  20,062-3  ;  20,070-3. 
Velooity  at  various  points,  table  showing,  19,940. 

Wfttev  Board,  management  hy,  tSPtet  tm  rates, 

20,251-2. 

Welsh  Scheine: 

Area,  desirability  of  securing,  20,164-0. 
Cost  of,  20.143-61;  20,187-8. 

Basis  of  calculations,  20,263-9  ;  20,277a. 

Sinking  fund,  20.196^07. 

Staines    Scheme,   comparison   with,    19,928 ; 
20,165;  20,236  ;  20,241. 

Total  coat  of,  20,159. 
Statues  Scheme,  comparison  with,  20,16&-9. 
Ultimate  necessity  for,  20,164-9 ;  20,24^ 


ZVET,  William,  Mayor  of  West  HSm.   (i8m  QnestiO|ia 

13,070-13.213.) 

Essex  Water  Board,  vi^s  as  to,  13,165-8. 

Population  of  borough,  13,074-84 ;  13,095-7;  13,103; 
13,132-3. 

Purchase : 

Government,  purchase  by,  views  OS  to,  13,147-57, 
Joint  authority  for,  views  as  to,  13,128. 
London,  payment  to  for  deprivation  of  supplies. 
13,142-6. 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 
Bulk,  supply  in,  in  event  of,  13, ICO. 
Bo-pnrchasc,    agreement    ns    to,  13,121-8; 

13,157-8;  13.2J1-2. 
Views  as  to,  13,121-2. 
Price  of,  13,206-13. 
Kates,  effect  of  on,  13.169-70. 
Sources  of  supply,  diviuon  of,  in  event  of,  18,199 
13,136 ;  13.139-41. 

Bateable  Talne  of  bcrough,  13,074-84. 

BAtes: 

Basis  of,  13,103-20  13.177-83. 
Municipal  purposes,  rates  for,  13,171. 
Trade  supply,  13,192-2ti0. 

Water  Rate  Do6iiition  Act,  application  of.  18,108-20; 
13,177-83. 

8ewi^,  arrangement  with  London  as  tO|  13,187-9. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Bnmly : 

Adequacy  of,  13,16CM. 

Amount  of.  13,091-103 ;  13,131-1. 

Oompany  affordiag,  13,085. 

Domeitio  purposes,  number  of  sapplioB,  13,080. 

Failure  of.  13,107;  13,172-3. 

BeformBdesired/i3,108i  13,174-83. 

Trade  parposea,  supply  for,  13,087-d ;  13.092. 


JOHSSTOS,  Andrew,  Chairman  of  the  Essex 
County  Connoil.   (See  Questions  12,872-13,008.) 

Act  of  Parliameiit,  Hetropolis  Water  Act  1897, 
12,905;  18,980. 

Bills: 

London  County  Council  Purchase  Bill  1897, 12,990-3. 
Metropolitan  Counties   "Water   Board   Bill  1896, 
12,914-7. 

CcnnmissAon,  Lord  Balfour's,  Report  on  abHtraotion 
from  Lea.  12,969 ;  18,006-10. 

East  London  Compaaij,  snpply  by,  12,883-6. 

Bssax,  Conn-^  of  t 

Population,  13378-80. 

&a^^^      Hetrop(ditan  Companies,  12.881-6 ; 

'  Bateable  value  of  area  supplied  by  Metropolitau 

Oomponies,  12,888. 
Water  anthceity  for,  oonatitnldon  of,  proposed, 
12,903-6;  12,958. 

Purehase  by  liondon  County  Goonoil : 
Agreement  as  to,  12,889-91;  12,903-14;  12,971-6; 
12,983-9. 

Bulk,  pupply  in,  ohiections  to,  12,892-5  i  12,957-8; 
13,005. 

Fiuanoial  efTect  of,  12,955-6 1  12,997-9. 
Be-parohase: 

Payment  of  coat  of.  12,967-9. 

Proportion  of  souroee  to  be  acquired,  12,921-31. 
Besolotions  of  Xsbu  Oonnty  Oonnoil  as  to,  l2,914r-7. 
"Views  of  Bssex  County  Connoil  as  to.  12395-7. 

Bates  charged  in  County,  12.892-4 ;  lS,011-4. 

Snpply: 

Adequacy  of.  for  future  reqnirements,  12,919-^; 

12>64. 

Lea  valley,  supply  from,  12.923 ;  12,933-42  j  12,961-4; 

12,960-5;  12,994^6;  13.006. 
Uixed  nature  of,  12.969. 
Quantity  and  quality  of,  12.937-8 ;  12,976-82. 
Sources  of,  apart  from  Uetropolitan  Companies, 

12,965-6. 

WaUs,  supply  from,  12,945-54;  32,964;  13,006-10. 


JdDI),  Charlss  Vvwaiaa,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the 

Dartfotd  Urban  Disfariot  Gonncil.  (Bee  Questions 
12,70^12,732.) 

Arm  of  Bartford,  12,706. 

Kent  Company: 

Bill  for  purchase  of,  12,726-32, 

Control  of  Sistiiot  Oonncil  over,  12.719. 

Depletion  of  stteonu  and  wells  by,  12,711 ;  12,721-5. 

Bate  of  works  to,  12,719  ;  12,720. 

Supply  by,  12,706-8;  12,730-32. 

Vopnlation  of  Dartford,  12,705. 

Pn^tiliaae  by  fiondon  County  CoonoiL  Tiewa  as  to, 

12,709-17;  12.731-2. 

Bataatala  Taln«  of  Dartford,  12,705. 


XVraKTr  flSs  Ksnry,  Chairman  of  the  Soathwark 
and  Vauxhall  Water  Company.  (See  Questions 
15,542-15,686a;  24,567-25,279.) 

Amalgamation,  difficulties  of,  15.685  :  24,980  ;  24,986- 
7  7  25,020-4. 

Battenwa,  works  and  laud  at,  2^854-6 ;  24365 ;  24,868- 
81  i  24388-91. 

Capital: 

Audit  of,  25,149-54  ;  26,230-43. 
Battersea,  trorks  and  land  at,  25,260-61. 
Commitments,  25.190. 

Depreciation,  allowance  for,  24,797-909  :  24,932-54  j 
26^63-79. 


Coital— oon<. 
Bxpenditare : 

Distribution  of,  25,091. 
Future,  estimate  of,  25,094-7.  . 
Hains,  relaying,  ptarlion  of  enense  charged  to, 

25,151-2;  25.246-8. 
Obsolete  capital,  25,249-62. 
Parliamentary  proceedings  as  to,  25,141-6. 
Bevision  of,  25,138-40. 

Cistanui,  provision  of  in  East  London  Company's 
district,  15,579^. 

Oontxdl,  existing  powers  of.  26,029-38  j  25,117-37; 
26.149-54. 

Debenture  stock,  trustee  security,  24,770-4. 

Demand  notes,  charges  stated  on.  25.035-51. 

SiTidends  * 
Losses  inonrred  since  1880.  24,584. 
Frospeot  of  inorease  in,  24,672-3. 

FaUnze  of  supply,  r^ht  of  oharge  in  erent  of, 
24^719-50. 

Fedsratum  of  companies  sngsested,  24,981-26,028; 
26,113-0. 

Duplicate  nuuna,  neoessity  for,  obviated  by,  25,088. 
Hertfordshire,  views  of  aa  to,  25,220. 

Filters,  area  at  Hampton,  15,597. 

Financial  return,  25,089-90: 

Inoome,  table  showing,  24,699-700,  24,760-5. 

Interoommnnication : 

Bill  of  compauies  for,  cost  of  water  uiider,  16,660-5. 
But  Lond<Hi  Company ; 

Supply  avuloble  for,  15,651-2. 

Southwark  and  Tauzhall  Company,  supply  avail- 
able from,  15.552. 
Bffeot  of,  on  purchase  price,  15,664-5. 
Intersalet 

Powers  of,  neoessazy.  15,675 1  15,602'-4. 
Scheme  I.,  pressures  under,  15,615-20. 
Scheme  II. : 

Advantages  of,  15,587;  15,611-^. 

UuDecessary,  15,571. 
Scheme  IIL ; 

Construction,  period  of,  15,564. 

Cost  ef,  15.573. 

Description  of,  15,552-6. 
Schemes  of,  practicable,  15,545-6. 
Southwark  uai  Vauxhall  Companv : 

Connections  bating,  15,609-11. 

Filtering  area  at  H«npt«n,  15.597. 

Supply  available  for  in  1899, 15,6^. 
TTnneoessary  except  far  Bast  Lmdon  Company, 
15,547;  15.567-7^;  15,679. 

Lambeth  Company : 

Draught  on  Thames,  15,667-70. 
Overlapping  district  competition  in,  25,163-72. 
iirft.<yi«  • 

Depth  of.  26,155. 

Expenditure  on  faulty  main,  ullocation  of,  26,161-0. 
Belaying  at  greater  depth,  25,244-8. 
Repair  of,  aJlooation  of  cost,  24,90&-9. 

Kanagament,  expenditure  on,  24,930-1. 

Xetropolitan  Watsr  CanpaniM : 

CentnU  committee  of,  jooposed,  15,640-65;  16^679- 
84. 

Draught  on  Thames,  farther  proposed,  16,623. 
Supply,  surplus  advisable,  lS,6w-88i  l^ftSS. 

Profits,  fluotnation  of,  35,186-217  ;  26,221-9. 

Fnrchase: 

Arbiti-ation  in  event  of,  34,645-79  ;  24.794-5. 
Banbury,  llr.,  scheme  of,  views  .as  to,  24,910-29. 
Cash,  payment  in,  24,76&-8. 
Compulsory  sale,  allowance  for,  24,651-66. 
Directors*  fees,  saving  in,  estimate  of,  25,173-4. 
E3^nditure,probable  increase  in, 24,629-33  ;  24,636- 

Haward,  Mr.,  proposals  of,  views  as  to,  24,776-88. 
Income,  as  basis  of,  24^647-8. 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  purchase  under,  24^796 ;  35,132-6. 

Iiondon  County  Oonncil,  purchase  by : 

Expenditure,  increase  of,  in  event  of,  24,638-44 ; 
24.681-3  ;  24,790-1;  25,175-«2. 

Interview  with  Sir  A.  Arnold  as  to,  24,792-3. 
Profits  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  accumulation  for 

purchase  suggested,  24,571-85;  24,628. 
Brospeotive  value,  consideration  of,  24,649-50. 
Bates  as  seoority  in  event  of,  ol^ec^s  to,  24,762-4. 
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Pnroluuw— «onj. 
Sinking  fund,  application  for  parpoees  of  parohase, 

proposed,  24,fi8&-607  ;  24,m 
Stook  EzdwDge  'raltie,  as  guide  to  real  valae, 

24.667-80. 
Views  M  to,  24,569 ;  24,629. 

PatwiMo  Vi^ud  1  ■"  > 

BnildingB  of  company,  24,89SMK)6 ;  25^7S-9. 
DiBbrictof  ootnpainr,  24,7R0-61. 
Betorn  a«  1)0,  9&,im-9'. 

Batw: 

Uetropolitan  Companies'  ofaargos,  oompariBon  ▼itb, 
24,696-719. 

Hnniolpal  ohargM*  oomparison  irith,  24j684-95. 
Preferential  rates  to  htgnly  rated  premises,  25,039-^ 

Baurvoira: 

Hampton  and  Uolesey,  new  reserroirB  at,  25fiES^^. 
Storage  capacity  of,  24,978-9. 

Biduuond  Look,  conversion  into  full  tide  lock  sug- 
gested, 25,088. 

Bm  water,  supply  of  to  London,  25,065-76;  25,108-7. 

Ordiuaiy,  24,769. 
Preference,  24,770-4. 

Sinking  Fuid ) 

Oontnbation  to,  24,593-7  ;  24,749. 
Objections  to,  24,608-28. 

Parohase  of  oomponies  by,  suggested,  24,585-607 ; 
24,628. 

Bmitli,  Mr.  E.  J.,  award  of,  Aulure  of  company  to 

reach  estimated  profits,  25,182-90. 

MaiiiM  BaMToin  Bdwuie,  reasons  of  Oompany 
for  not  joining  in,  25,052-64 ;  26,107-11. 

Storage,  proririon  of,  15,639. 
Supply: 

&ufonr  OommiBBion,  estimate  of  before,  24,955-77. 
Domestic  water  rental  1891-1968,table  showiog.  24,752. 
£etam  of  oompanv  as  to  sappIie8,popiilationBapjt^ed 
and  rateable  valae  of  properties  supplied,  25,092-8. 

Thames: 

Drangbt  on,  powers  of,'  lSfiS6-&. 
Flow  over  Teddington  Weir : 
Minimum,  15,6^»-35. 

Storage  required  with  flow  of  200  million  gallfms, 
25,077-81. 

Storage  required  with  flow  of  100  million  gaUooB, 
251^-8. 

WalMrtar,  fllr  B.,  arbitration  oaae  before,  25,240-1. 

West  Kiddlesex  Company,  overlapprng  district, 
25,098-102 ;  25,127-37. 
Competition  uon-ezistent  ia,  25,160-2  ;  25,218-20. 


SNIOHT,  Tlunnaa  Loonan*  Chairman  of  the  East 
Ham  UrlKUi  DiBtriot  Oounoil.  (See  QnestionB  13,349- 
13.372.) 

JBast  London  Company,  profits  of,  13,365-8. 

Xiondoa  Connl7  Conncil,  snpply  in  bulk  by,  viewB  as 
to,  13,358^1. 

Pnrohaae: 

Pinancial  results  of,  13,354-72. 
YiewB  as  to.  13,351-2. 

F*"""g  Tvaii,  provision  of,  13,360-3. 


XATBtAX,  Baldwin,  CiTil  Engineer.  (Sea  Questions 
30,051-30,210.) 

lioa,  flow  of : 

Comparison  between  1864  and  1898,  30,076-120; 

30,144  i  30,163-76. 
(}augingB  of.  30,070-5  ;  30,145a-62. 

Lea  Talley,  percolation  nnit  in,  30,134^. 

Bew  BiT«r  Company,  nnmping  of : 
Depletion  cansed  by,  30,176-92. 
Position  of  pumps,  30,177-8. 

ii^j«4Wn    Hertfordshire,  1864  and  1898.  30,121-9; 
30,210. 

Starage,  requirements  neceBBary  to  maintain  supply, 
305»7-69;  30,179-210. 


LESTE,  William  Charles,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington.  (Bee  Questions 
10,988-11,127.) 

Aofe  of  Parliament,  Porrest  Fulton's  Act,  11,061. 

BiU,  Metrmwlia  Water  Snpply  Bill  1891,  petition  in 
flkTonr  of,  11,111-27. 

Companim  supplying  parish,  11,079. 

Control,  Tiews  as  to,  10,991-11,016 ;  11,070-5. 

Population  and  Area  of  parish,  10,989 ;  11 ,009. 

SPorohase  by  London  County  Connoil,  views  as  to, 
10.990;  11,017-8;  11,063. 

BateaUe  Talne,  10,989. 
PlaU: 

Assessment  of,  11,038-44. 

Increase  in.  owing  to,  11,023-7 ;  11.036-6. 
Public  works,  increase  in  due  to,  11,032-3 ;  11,053. 
Tariation  iu,  11,020-34;  11,045-9. 

Bates: 

Comparison  of,  with  other  parishes,  10,093-110. 
Bqualisation  of,  views  as  to,  11,076-87;  11,093, 
Non-domestio  purposes,  dispute  with  Grand  Junotion 
Company  as  to,  11.054-8. 

Supply: 

Cutting  off  of,  views  as  to,  11,061-2. 
Beport  of  medical  offloer  on,  11,064-9. 


LITTLEB,  Balph  Baniel  KaUnson,  Q.C..  CJ3.» 

Chairman  of  the  County   Council  of  Middlesex. 
{See  Questions  10,454^10,987  ;  11,244-11,461.) 

Acts  d  Parliament : 

Companies  and  authorities  supplying  water  under  in 

Middlesex,  10,505. 
Housing  of  the  Working  ClasBes  Act,  11,370-1. 
Lands  Clauses   Act,   10,744-76;  10,786;    10,802  { 

10,806;  10,890;  11,869;  11.365-6. 
Ifetropolis  Local  Uanagoment  Aot  1855, 10,566. 
MetropoHs  Water  Act  1871, 10,981. 
PnbUo  Health  Aot  1875,  10,506;  10,507;  10,S0<>i 

10,518-22;  10,566;  10,889-96. 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  1847, 10,983. 

Amalgamation,  views  as  to,  10,916-20. 

Arbitration: 

Compulsory  sale,  allowauce  for,  10,761-85 ;  10967-72; 
11.366-401. 

OonsideratioQB  influencing  arbitrator,  11,357-4(^2. 
SatioB  and  position  of  arbitrator,  10,748-64. 
London  County  Oooneil  Bills,  claows  ibr  dlreotion 

of,  10,753-66. 
Middleaex,  oonnty  of,  representation  of^  10,721-66. 
Parliamentary  powers,  grant  of,  10,9^t-6, 
Special  instructions,  views  as  to,  10,960-2. 

.  AnthoritieB,  plurality  of,  views  as  to,  10i614-7. 

Bills: 

File;  Oas  and  Water  Bill,  11,29^-7. 

London  County  Council  Purchase  Bills.  10,76$-66. 

London  Water  Commission  Bill,  10,931. 

Central  KiddleseK  Company,  source  of  supply, 

10,924-6. 

Commissions : 

Advocate   and  witness    before,    Ur.  Littler  as, 

10,485-9. 

Balfour  Commission,  10,879-81 : 10,933-4. 

Committees: 

Advocate   and  witness   before,  Ifr.   Littler  as, 

10.485-9. 

CompnlBory  Sale,  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on, 

10,783-4. 

Parliamentary    Committee  of   Middleaex  County 

Council,  resolutions  of  in  1897,  10,622-6. 
Pease,  Sir  J.,  Commiitce  of,  10,932. 
Rathmoro,  Lord,  Committee  of,  10,960-4.  * 
Bidloy,  Sir  M.  W.  Committoe'of,  10,932. 

Companiofl  and  authorities  supplying  water  in  Middle- 
sex. 10,478-84;  10,497;  l0^5. 

Competition,  non-existent  in  Middlesex,  10,506-22. 

C<mferenoes  between  CounW  Council  and  District 
OouncUs  of  Middlesex  1895  and  1896, 10,490-1. 
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Control: 

Oonntfjr  Ooanoils,  extessicm  of  powers,  10,829-31. 
BxiBtinff  powers  of,  10,815-3*. 

I«bbook,  Sir  J.,  proposal  of,  10,828 ;  10.374-80  ; 

11,271;  11,275. 
Parohase  by  London  Ooanty  Ooouoil,  oxtenaion  of 

control  in  event  of,  11,448-9. 
ViewB  as  to  generally,  11,270-94. 
XoudoiL  Cawaty  Council: 
BxtensioD  of  fkrea,  10,787-44. 

PnrohflM  by,  views  as  to,  10,496-7 ;  10,620 ;  10,737- 
44 }  11,329 — 48. 

Snpply  in  bulk  by,  control  over  in  event  of,  11,44&^, 
BEetrbpolitan  Water  Companies : 

Oompetition  in  districts  of,  10,510. 

Expansion  of  area,  10,625-7. 
Kiddlesez,  Ooanty  of: 

Non-poUtical  character  of  County  Council,  10,456-60. 

Overlapping  companies  in,  11,299-300. 

Water  quMtion,  bearing  of,  on  Oounty  Oonnoil 
eleotions,  10,494-£. 
F<dieo: 

Metropolitan,  position  of  analagons  to  that  of  water 

ootnpanieH,  10,606 ;  11,315-21. 
Middlesex,  administration  of  in,  10,462-9. 

Population,  Middlesex,  county  of,  10,463;  10,476  j 

10,503. 
Inorease  in,  11,438-40. 
F««t  Office,  cost  of  managemeut  of.  10,718 ;  11,328-8. 
Fwrobue; 

Capital,  saving  in  resulting  from,  11,403-26. 

Cost  of  : 

Estimate  of,  10,687-8;  10,733-5;  10,746;  10,760- 

2;  10,786-92;  11,357-438. 
Market  value,  bearing  of  on,  10,796-8. 
Number  of  yoars'  porohase,  10,790-1 ;  11,403-23. 
UnremuneretiTe  expenditure,  bearing  of  on, 

UeairatMlity  less  now  than  in  1880,  10,719-30. 
Vhttncul  result  of,  10,685. 

Lands  Glauses  Act,  compulsory  sales  invariablv 

under,  10,805-11.  ' 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by  : 

Views  as  to,  10,496-7 ;  10,620 ;  10,737-44 ;  11.329-48. 
Middlesex  Goanty  Council  not  desirous  of  beoominir 

water  authority,  11,450.  * 
Bate,  levy  of  special  rate  in  ooanty,  views  as  to 

10,650-84;  11,451. 
State  purchase,  views  as  to,  10,601-24;  11,314. 
Sjjy^t^Munty,  methods  of,  in  event  of  purchase, 

Tottenham,  views  of  as  to,  11,254-6;  11,444-7. 
Urban  district  councils,  step  staken  to  ascertain 
vienirs  of.  11,251-4;  11,444-7. 
Confereaces  with,  10,490-1. 
Views  as   to  generally,   10,659-67  j    10,618-24 1 
10,803-4  i  10312-8 ;  11,267-69.  *  * 

Water  Board: 

Oonatitntion  of  board,  difaoultiei  of  representa- 
tion. 10,568-600.  F"«onua- 

Electiou,  system  of,  difficulties  with  resard  to 
10,935-7.  ' 

Labour,  employment  of  by  elected  body,  objec- 
tions to,  10,941-59. 

Bovision  of  constituencies,  neoesaitrfbrfreonent. 
10,939-40.  '  -Mutwi^ 

Thames  Conservancy  suggested  as  model  for, 

  10,942—51. 

Willesden  District  Council,  letter  from,  approvine 
purchase,  11,245-8;  11,444-7. 
B»t»^Valiio  of  County,  10,472-6;  10,939-40; 

InoroMO  in,  totefits  arising  from,  11,244-5. 


Snpply ! 

Brent,  supply  not  afforded  from,  10,926-8. 

Middlesex  Oompaay,   source   of  snpplr. 
10,924-6.  «-»  » 

Gomplaints  as  to,  10,479. 
1^^^^         diffiouUios  owing  to  unavoidable. 

Parliamentary  restriction  as  to  works  for,  10.984-7 
Quantity  of,  10,887,  *v.w*-». 

Sources  of.  fresh,  provision  of,  1039l-90a 
Thomea; 

Deple^n  of,  views  as  to,  10,863-75. 
Pnority  of  claim  to  supply  from,  10,626-49;  11,307- 
13. 

Quality  of  supply  from,  10,876-83. 
Water  Board,  eee  under  Purchase. 

Wolls,  sinking  of  in  Middlesex  for  external  supplier 

objection  to,  10,522.«;  10,549-56;  U,«18-8. 
Welsh  Solieaie : 

oT,  wlS'o-m^"*'*™  "  *°  andertatbg,  method 

Objeotions  to,  10,855-62. 

Rates,  probable  inoreitse  of  resulting  from.  10  918-4. 
Jt«»rvoirs,  separate  for  Welsh  water.  10^;  10,929- 
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AjAitratiou,  capital  as  basis  of,  655. 
Board  of  lUrectom,  constitution  of,  664. 
Coj^tteo,  Sir  W.  Haroonrfs.  report  of  as  to  pu^ 

Competition,  position  of  Company  aa  to,  9^. 
Compulsory  Sale,  allowanoe  for,  669. 
Control,  powers  of,  666. 
Ittvidenda,  baok,  667. 

Financial  Position  of  Company  i 

Auditor,  opinion  of  as  to,  65^ 

Parohase.  beating  of  on,  664l 
Xanda  CUnsos  Aet,  porohase  under,  668. 
Local  Autltorities,  views  of,  664. 
ProspectiTO  Value,  consideration  by  arbitrwtor,  659. 
Purchase: 

Committee  of  Sir  W.  Harconrt,  report  of  as  to.  661. 
rinancial  position  of  Company,  bearing  of  on,  664. 
Lands  Clauses  Act.  purchase  under,  m. 
Lo^on  County  Council,  purchase  by,  BUI  of  1899 

Arbitration  olanaes  in,  659-61. 
Competitien,  reference  to  in,  658-9 
Preamble  of,  660. 

Severance,  clauses  referring  to,  664. 
Soverance,  difBoolties  of,  664. 
Shares,  value  of,  657. 

Sinking  Fund,  temporary  character  of.  667. 
Supply,  qaantity  and  quality  of,  667. 
Thames,  abandonment  of,  effect  on  Kent,  665. 


Cmapanies' : 

Control  over,  10,821-6. 

Middlesex  companies'  charges  compared  with 
govincial  corporations',  10,689-711;  11,428- 

Parliamentary  grant  of  iocrease  in,  10,709-10. 
Corporations,  rate  levied  by,  increaso  in,  10,689-719 
Ocuntj  rate  in  Middlesex.  10,464-72. 
Special  rate,  levy  of  by  purchasing  anthoritv.  views 
as  to,  10,650-84;  11,451.  ' 

Savwanoe: 

Fenwiok,  Mr.,  views  of  as  to,  11,354-6. 
MwJdlaMi  from  London,  views  as  to,  10,835-19 ; 
11,262—4. 

Stalnos  Sohomo,  views  as  to,  10,856^9. 


LOCEWOOp,  Lieut..Col.  Amolins  BichardXark, 
W.P^  Chairman  of  the  East  London  Company! 

{See  QiiestiouB,  2^,657-23,887.)  *^"™p»ny. 
Appeal  Committee  of  Company,  23,661-2. 
Central  OAoe,  position  of,  23,662-3. 
Cistems,  prevision  of  in  district,  23,676-84. 
Control,  views  as  to,  23,776-82 ;  28,786-9  ;  23,866-73. 
directors,  number  of,  23,660. 
Bnginoors,  23,76a-8. 
Expenditure: 
Increase  in  proposed,  23,768-75 ;  23,853. 
Profit  resulting  from,  claim  to,  23,836-^. 
Failure  of  Supply,*l898 : 

Cisterns,  absence  of,  difficulties  inoreasod  bv.  S3  676-6. 
Feelmg  against  Company  as  to,  23,747 
Foresight  of  Directors  with  regard'to.  23  769 
P^hase  of  water  from  other  Companies.  23.669-70 

Waste,  diffionlties  aggravated  by,  23,747-M. 
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Baifonr  CommiBsiou,  recommeDdftMon  as  to  anpply 

from,  23,847. 
Quality  of  water,  23,668. 

Bichmond  OommiaBion,  evidonco   as  to  before, 
38,760-6. 

KaBaganMnt.  cost  of.  33,664 ;  23,762-4. 

'S^S??.'  Mr..  8<Aemo  of  for.  28,71<Wj  23.729; 
23,81^27 ;  23,876-8. 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  pnrohaao  undor,  21,680-3; 

P^JJS^S^b«ringof on, 23.714-23;  23,828-9; 

B^I^Htment,  oompenaation  for  coet  of,  23,736-46  j 
23  804-11 

Sinfcinff  Fnnd.  provision  of,  23.723  ;  23.830-6. 
.    Tioinis  to, 23.1686 i  23.690-1 ;  23,707-9. 
TiifCllMO  hy  London  Oonnty  Counoil: 

Bills  for,  arbitrfttion  olannoB  in,  23.689. 

Views  as  to.  23,691-707. 
Bates,  effeot  of  porobase  on,  23.724. 
BMerroirs,  increase  in,  23.853-65. 
Staines  BohOTie,  views  as  to,  23,879-80. 

^'^ISSi^t  available  for,  23,847-53. 

Oonstant  supply,  23,66&-7. 
Thames,  inpply  from,  23,849. 
Wells,  supply  from.  23,848  ;  23,881-6. 


LITBBOCX.  Tlie  Bight  Hon.  Mr  John,  Bart., 

JC  P  ,  32i-Chairman  of  the  London  County  Oonnoii. 

{See  QuestionB  5173-6108.) 
Amalganailoin,  limited,  so^ested,  5938-9. 
Board  of  Trade,  snpwvision  over  Tsilways,  6887. 
Capital,  new,  regulation  of  profits  on,  5315-20. 
Cisterns,  flushing,  inquiry  into  eize  of,  6096. 
Conunissitm,  Lord  Balfour's,  report  of,  6105-8. 

Contmittees  s  n  n.    t  v 

Plunket.  Mr.,  Committee  of.  evidence  of  Sir  John 

Lubbock  before,  5904^9 ;  6068-70. 
Bidley.  Sir  M.  W.,  ComnHtteo  of,  report  of,  6099- 

104. 

^DSSUre.  official,  BogKeeted,  5768-74,  5831-8.6867- 
68  :  5871-7  ;  6898  ;  6042-61. 
Dividends,  back.  limitation  of,  5823-30. 
Ezistinff  forms  of.  6091-4. 
Soheme  of.  5767-839. 
Sinking  ftmd  under,  5812-4. 

^"^Sura,  provision  of  works  for,  6875-95. 
Purity  of.  6090. 

SiTidendsi  <    i.      ^     i.  ^ 

Back,  limitation  of,  under  proposed  sobeme  ra  contirol. 

6823-80.         .  , 
Iffftyimtim^  reduotion  of,  6781. 

Bast  London  Conpuy,  Bills  of  1891,  opposition  to, 

5881. 

Bsvenditnrej  immediate  ftitnre.  6728-34. 

Kent  Company:  

Map  of  district,  6064. 

ObUgatiiHU  ol  under  seTerance,  6070. 

bkOBlOomiuiient  Board: 

Cisterns,  flushmg.  inqmry  into  sise  of,  tsoao. 
Powers  of,  under  Water  Acts,  6095-6. 

X^f^TS  SXfwork.  6854  5951-10.  6962-3. 
Control  over,  nftw  pnrohaBe,  6920, 6931. 
Cost  of  purchase  money,  6004-23. 
Directors  of  water  companies  on,  59S3-7. 
Laboor,  employment  of,  5967-79. 
Management,  economies  m  under,  6077-V. 
Purchase  by :  «  aw 

Opinion  of  Council  as  to,  57&tM)7. 

Poblic  opinion  as  to,  5757. 

ObjeotionB  to,  5919-32, 5961-6025. 
Keporl  of  Parliamentary  Committee  of  February  1891, 

6738-40  ;  6026-32.  i™  i«» 

Report  of  Water  Committee  of  September  1891, 

5734-8. 


I^ondon  Conn^  Council — ooat. 

Water  Committee  of; 
Information  before,  5910-8. 
Number  of  members,  5855-6. 

Welsh  Boheme,  undertaking  of  by  Council  for  Com- 
panies, Buggesled,  5801-7;  6946-60. 

WoA  of ,  6854.  6951-66. 

Bf  aw  fi  fff>"i«y"  ; 

London  County  Coancil,  mang^ment  hj,  economies 

in,  6077-9. 
Municipal,  disadvantages  of,  5756-6. 

Xetropolis  Water  Aot  1897,  effeot  of,  6095. 
Ketrcvpolis  Water  BUI  IMl,  scope  of,  6097-102. 

Ketropolitan  Water  Companies,  obligations  to 

supply  within  district,  5896-7. 

Vew  Biver  Company,  dividmid>,  limitation  of  sug- 
gested, 5785. 

Frorinoial  Waterworks,  pnr^iaM  ef : 

Action  of  I^Uament  as  to,  5996-6. 
Method  of,  6990-2. 

Pnrcliase! 

Comparison  of.  in  London  and  provinoefl,  5760-2. 
Division,  subsequent  to,  6080. 
Financial  resalts  of,  5722-7;  6071-6. 
Kent  authorities,  views  of  as  to,  6062-7. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 
Opinion  of  Council  as  to,  6768-^1. 
Public  oirinion  as  to,  6767. 
Ohjotions  to,  6919-32  j  6961-6026. 
Memorandum  by  Br.  Dickinson  on ,  574 1-^ 
Obiootions  to.  6716-21 ;  6,75&-4  j  .6869-70. 
Opinion  of  London  Membera  of  Parliament  aa  to, 
6762. 

Bates,  elTect  of  on,  5,745-7. 

Provincial,  6,752. 
Savings  effected  by,  6999-4003  ;  6034-5. 

Rateable  Value,  a^lition  of  increaBo  in  ratoa  due  to 

rise  in,  5748-9  ;  5776-80, 

Bates: 

OoUection  of,  5,997-8 ;  6081-3. 
Equalisation  of,  6877-80. 

Provincial,  5,752.  - 
Bcdnction,  possibility  of  in  event  of  purchase,  5,74&-7. 

ginW'wg  Fund,  under  scheme  of  control,  5812-4. 

Smith,  Xr.  B.  J.,  Scheme  of.  financial  result  of,  5757. 

Stock  Bxehange  TaliMi  meaning  of,  6083-6. 

Thames,  purity  of.  improvement  in,  6840-8. 

Thames  Oonsexranoy,  prevention  of  pollution  l^, 
5841-8. 

Water  Board: 

Financial  effeot  of,  6076. 
Objections  to,  5768-66  ;  6,876. 

Welsh  Scheme : 

Approval  of,  5935-6. 

Companies,  capability  of  undertaking,  5,941-6. 
London  County  Council,  BuggeBted  uudOTfeaking  by 
for  companies,  6,801-7 ;  5,9*5-60. 


BUUIBIOTT,  William  Xenas,  Chairman  of  ihe 
Barking  Urban  District  Conncil.  (See  Qaestiraa 
13,267-13,306.) 

Bast  Kondon  Company : 

Bates  of ,  134i88-^.  „  „ 

Supply  not  afforded  by,  13,269-72;  13.278-88. 

Essex  Water  Board,  proposals  as  to,  13,280-81 ; 
lS.284n6 ;  13.291-4. 

Purchase  by  London  County  Council ; 
Bulk,  supply  in,  views  as  to,  13,306-6. 
Be.purchue  from,  13,284-6 ;  13,291-^ 

South  Bssex  Company  s 

Bates: 

Basis  of.  13.302-4. 

Domestio  supply,  13,287. 

Xon-domeetio  supply.  13.286. 
Supply.  13.273-6. 

Complaint  as  to,  13.275-7. 

Souroes  of,  13,299-301. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  VPATER  StJPPLY: 


IUlBTIN,  Howard,  Chairmau  of  tbe  Wator  Com- 
mit tob  of  the  Oonnty  Borough  of  Croydon  {See 
QneBtiona  12,027-12,1000 

Aots  of  Parliament : 

Orojdon  Corporation  Act,  12,C30;  12,039;  12^34-6; 
12,182. 

Lambeth  Company'B  Act,  12,131-2. 
Pablio  Health  Act  1875, 12,134-6. 
Bedres8ander,12.141-&4;  12,189-90. 

Amalgamation,  viewa  as  to,  12,U66-9. 

Control : 

BeserroirB,  inspection  of,  12,I45-fi ;  12,179-80. 
Views  as  to.  12,141 ;  12,148. 

Croydon,  Corporation  of,  Snppty  of : 
Adequacy  of.  12,113. 
Area  of,  12,036-9;  12,134-6. 
Filtration,  12.187. 
HoQBC  drains,  flushing  uf,  12,033-8. 
Income  und  expenditure,  12,114-26, 
Non-domestic  purposes,  aupnly  for,  12.078-82. 
Population,  proportion  snpplied,  12,040-1  ;  12,127. 
System  of,  aavanlages  of,  12,062. 
Wells,  12,029-33;  12,163-6. 

Ohasemoro  v.  Local  Board  of  Health,  can  of, 

12,17e-e. 
Snp^y  from : 

Kent.Compony,  woU  of,elIbDt  oE  on,12,167-75. 
Limit  of,  12,181-6. 

Works: 

Additional,  proposed,  12,011-5. 

Oosfe-of,  18,(^1-8. 
XrfunlMth  Company,  Supply  of : 
Ar«a  of,  12,036-9;  12,04^7. 
Conatant  sapt^y,  12.130-3. 

Disadvantages  of,  12.072-3;  12,128-32;  12,139-40. 
Domestic  purposes,  supply  for,  only,  12,078. 
Population,  proportion  of  supplied,  \2,04O. 
Purchase,  negotiations  for,  12,070-2. 
Sources  of  supply,  12,053-4. 

London  Counter  Council,  Purchase  by : 
Agreement  with,  as  to,  12,05&-60 ;  12,157-()2. 
Views  as  to,  12,061-9;  12,108;  12,111;  12,136-8. 

Vorwood,  supply  to,  12,128-9. 

Population  of  borough,  12,034-5. 

Bates: 

Lambeth   Company,    comparison    with  Croydon, 

12,074-6;  12.089-107. 
Hnnicipal  boundary,  rates  on,  12,155-7. 


MUXBLBTOS,  Beginald  Empson,  Civil  Engineer. 

(See  Questions  14,212-16,011 ;  17,007-19,912.) 
Amalgamation,  views  as  to,  18,017-35. 
Capital,  expenditere  of,  necessary,  14,238. 

Commission,  lArd  Balfovys : 

Flood  water,  rejection  of,  18.974-S ;  18,988. 
Hunter,  Mr.  W.,  evidence  of  before,  18,968-83. 
Kent,  wells  in,  supply  from,  report  as  to,  17,847-8. 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  evidence  of  before, 

18,527-46;  19,051-64;  19,117-23;  19,156-7. 
Eeservoirs : 

Construction  of,  subsequent  to  report  of,  14,69^-8. 

Position  of,  report  as  to,  14,597-9. 
Supply,  total  available,  14,647-63;  17,818-21. 
Teddington  Weir,  flow  over,  report  m  to,  14,257-61 ; 

14,682;  17,842-4. 
Thames,  supply  from  available : 

Report  as  to,  14,270-1;  14,276;  17.807-11. 

Without  storage,  report  as  to,  14,282-3. 
Thames  Oonservanoy,  inspection  by,  report  as  to, 
19,595-9. 

Wells,  depletion  caused  by  pumping,  report  on, 
14,514-7;  14,531-6;  14,548-63;  14,578;  14,597; 
18,558-639. 

Welsh  Scheme,  coat  of,  statement  made  before  as  to, 
19,722  i  19,737-41. 

Committee,  Sir  J.  Pease's ; 

Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  evidence  of  as  to 
requirements  of  supply,  18,527-46;  19,051-64. 

More,  Mr.,  ovideucc  as  to  flow  of  Thames,  19,816-28. 

Supply,  method  of  estimating  requirements  of, 
evidence  as  to,  19,069-75. 

East  London  Compai^! 

Stora^j^acity,  inorease  of,  17,946-70;  17,975-8; 

Wells,  pumping  power,  inorease  of,  19,155. 


Engineering  Woxkm  undertaken  by  witness,  14J212- 
21 ;  18,934-65. 

raters: 

Cleansing  of,  19,368-72. 

Conveyance  of  water  direct  to,  18,103-.5. 

Ganging: 

Lea  Biver,  14,52a-31. 

Penton  Hook,  station  at,  14,675-9. 

Teddington,  station  at  proposed,  14,672-80. 

Hertford,  County  of : 

Abstraction  from,  limit  of,  18,547-57. 

Amwell  Marsh  and  Amwell  Hill,  depletion  in  neigh- 
bourhood of,  14,535-9 ;  14,653-61 ;  18,577-639. 

Beaumont  Manor,  well  at,  depletion  of,  14,542. 

Broxbonme,  fountain  at,  depiction  of.  18,640-5. 

Bullburn,  stream  at,  depletion  of,  18,616-51. 

Chadwell  Spring.'  depletion  of,  18,652-85 

Haileybury  College,  well  at,  depletion  (tf,  14,53&-41 : 
18,731-41. 

Lea  river.   See  under. 

Beport  by  witness  to  Balfour  Commission  on  alleged 
depletum  in  county,  14,514-7;  14,551-61. 

Beveranoe  of  source  of  supply  in,  18,472-602. 

Springs  and  wells  in.  depletion  of,  14,617-22 ;  14,58ft- 
41 ;  18,547. 

Ware,  wells  at,  depletion  oF,  18,728-30. 

Wells : 

Connexion  of  with  springs  and  streams  in  cfaalk, 
16,686-727. 

Pamping  from,  efibot  of  on  rtreams,  18,751-f^ ; 

19.16^-81. 
Testing  of,  18,742-60. 

Inomie,  prospective  inorease  of,  17,120-43 ;  18,206-15 ; 

19,815-38. 

Kent,  County  of : 

Boundary  adjoining  county  of  London,  length  of, 
17,244. 

Bulk,  supply  in,  diffiooltieB  of,  17,248. 
BeserroirB,  position  of  in,  17^242. 
Sereranoe  of,  views  as  to,  17.286;  17,375-82. 
Supply  from,  14,647-51 ;  17.236;  17,248;  17,807-88. 
Wells  m,  depletion  of,  19,24&-6;  19,519-35. 

Lea  Biver: 

Depletion  of,  alleged,  14,501-33;  14,548-9. 

Beport  of  witness  to  Balfour  Commission  on  alleged 

deplesion,  14,551-61. 
BeservoiTB  necessary  to  secure  sopply  from,  17,918 ; 

17  928—15. 

Sttj)ply  available  from,  14,6^-8;  17,819-23;  17,906- 
SCains: 

Bulk,  supply  in  to  outside  countiee,  difflonlties  of 
owing  to,  17,164-260;  18.457-61;  19,857-83. 

Frost,  eftect  of  on.  18,617-26. 

Supply  and  pumping,  mains  used  for  both  purposes, 
17,295  ;  17,302  ;  19,884-91. 

Kanagement,  Metropolitan  and  other  Water  Com- 
panies, relative  cost  of,  19,796-814. 

Ketropolitan  Water  Companies,  oontinnation  of, 
19.899-900, 

Population  of  London,  inorease  in,  14,470-89;  14,606- 
10. 

Pnroliasa: 

Arbitration : 

Frost  and  drought,  effect  on  revenue,  ecmsideim- 

tion  of  in,  17,009-36 ;  19,777-95. 
Views  as  to,  17,083-6. 
Banbury,  Mr.,  Scheme  of,  views  as  to,  17,086-7. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 

Bulk,  supply  in,  in  event  of,  difficulties  ai  to, 

17,154-260;  18,457-61;  19,857-83. 
Outside    counties,   contribntitm   to    cost  of, 

18  454-6. 
Views  as  t^.  17,007-8. 
Maintenance  and  management,  cost  of,  effect  on, 
17,053-4. 

Officials,  compensation  to,  17,055-82. 
Prospective  value,   oonsiderati<m    of,   14^224-37 ; 
17,087. 

Sinking  Fund,  effect  of  on,  17,139-42. 

Staines  Scheme,  oxpenditaro  on,  effect  on  price  of, 

17,089-119 ;  19,818-30. 
Bo^ly,  adequacy  of,  bearing  of  ou  pnoe  of,  19339> 

Valuation,  quinquenniiil,  bearing  of  on  prioe  of. 
19  ^1-9. 

Views  as  to  generally,  14,223-37;  17,007-8. 
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Collection  of  17,071-6  J  17,U1.  „  ^„ 

Sqwlis^n  of,  difficulties  aa  to.  17.007-8 ;  17,038-52. 

BatM  paid  by  CompuiM,  increase  in,  17.133-8. 

*OOTsl^Sion  of  propofled,  ;  18,169-73. 

Sites  for,  alternatiTe  to  Staines,  14,396^- 
Storage,  existing,  disbrilration  of  between  Oompanies, 
18,160-8. 

8»  abo  Siainet  Scheme  emd  Wtilah  Bekeme, 

Hertford,  county  of,  views  as  to,  18,472-5(y2. 
Kent,  county  of,  views  as  to,  17,376-^. 
Middlesex,  county  of,  views  as  to,  17,aJ3-*lD. 
Suburban  Companies,  complications  with,  in  event  of, 

17,363-9. 

Snrrey.  county  of,  views  as  to,  17,261-418  i  19,892-8. 
Views  as  to  generally.  18.468^, 

Bemge,  druinage  into  Thames,  19,20O-68a 

Soathwark  and  VauzhaU  Company : 
Streatham.  well  at,  supply  from,  14,662-4. 
Works  of,  kuthonsed,  14,2^;  14.263;  14,433. 

Advantages  of,  18,280-5 ;  18,277-87. 

^^*OMt  of  raising,  by  Oompanies  and  liondon 
County  Council,  oomparison  of,  19,899-912. 
Beqnirenients  of  BaUour  Commission,  ci^>ital 
necessary  to  bring  supply  up  to,  19,760-76. 
Cost  of.  estimates  of.  U. 242-55 ;  14.263;  14,272-9; 
14.327-58 ;    14,427-32 :     14,716-20  j     1-1,924-30 ; 
14,974^81;  17,464;  17.476;  17,512-51;  17,610-99; 
17,726-7;  17,789-95;  18,405-13;  18,422;  18,443; 
19,404-516  {  19,760-76. 
Aouednot.  14,982-16,002 ;  19,533-70. 
BaLes  of,  14,272-3;  14,304-10;  14,336;  14,360 
14,419-23;   14,441-53;    14.462-9;  14,703-6 
17,579-65;  17.675. 
Binnie,  Sir  A.,  estimates  of,  comparison  with, 

14,358-440;  18,422-43. 
Instalmaita  of  Teeemdrs,  cost  of,  18,222. 
yainR  for  connoctiz^  service  reservoirs,  14,805- 

95;  17,668-62. 
Fnmpinii  eharges,  14.278;  14.304-16;  14,357- 
70M5,003-9  J  17,512-601 ;  17,680-94;  17,711^ 
24. 

Debentures : 

Interest  on,  payment  of,  17,699-709. 
Issue  of,'l8,f88-M. 
Bvaporation,  aUowanoe  for,  18,038. 
Bxpenditure  on,  effect  of  on  purchase  price,  17,08{^ 

119;  19.818-30. 
Flood  water,  rejection  of  unnecessary,  14,392-404; 

14,634-41;     18,040-2;     18,074-102;  18,974-8; 

18,988.  ^       .  . 

Hunter,  Mr.,  evidence  of  before  Balfour  Commission 

as  to,  18.968-8:). 
Instalments  of,  dates  of.  14,867-74. 
Land,  purchase  of,  17,419-31. 
Pumping.- 

Cfcipital  account,    charge   to    in  respect  of, 
17,711-24. 

Cost  of.  14,278 ;  14,304-16 ;  14^67-704 ;  16,008-9 ; 
17,512-601  i  17,680-94. 

Disoontinnance  not  neoesnry  during  bad  con- 
dition of  river,  14,376. 

Neeessity  for,  18.226. 
Besepvoirs,  cleansing  of.  14,361-76;  18,039;  19,867- 

403. 

Storage  reqniiements  of,  14,246 ;  14,284;  14,321-61; 

1Z424-6]  14,664-71;  14,689-702;  14,924-15,011; 

17.774-86 ;  17,829-44 ;  18,170-9 ;  18,182^91 ;  18,202- 

5;  18,224-37;  18,416-8;  18,444-9;  19,636;  19.647. 
Subsidence    and    filtration,  14,361-75;  18,043-8; 

18,98^19,001. 
Watershed  not  pnrohased,  19,65&-87. 

*^^Ka  daily  supply  1883  to  1897,  17,730-16. 

Capita!  necessary  to  bring  supply  up  to  requirements 

of  Balfour  Commission.  19,760-76. 
DeBciencies  of,  method  d£  calculating,  14,946-64. 
Fatare  supply  available,  14,648-56  ;  17,807-65. 
Heauirements  of,  report  of  Balfour  Commission  as  to, 

li,2.'>7~61;  14,271-6;  14.283;  14,647-63;  14.682; 

14,704-6;  17,807-21  j  17,842-8;  18.269-88. 


nuunev : 

Abstraction  from,  by  Metropolitan  Companies,  17,730 
-45. 

Limit  under  Staines  Beservoirs  Act,  1896,  re- 
duction of  proposed,  17.988-18.015;  "18,136-8. 
Begulations  as  to  proposed,  18,017. 
Six.monthlyaversAa  proposed,  17,744-5;  It^OlO; 
18.036-7. 
Aqueduct,  size  of,  14,707-13. 
Beane  and  ftrent,  affluents  of,  17,987. 
Quality  of  water.  14,608-46. 
Scour,  flow  necessary  for,  17,981-3. 
Supply: 

Available,  14.262-76;  14,490-9;  14,647-8;  14,657- 

64;  14,681-3;  H699;  17.747:  18,202-4. 
Subterranean  pase^es,  supply  through,  14,567-93. 
Teddington  and  Patney.  supply  to  through  gravel 

between,  17,988^. 
Teddington  V7eir,  flow  over : 

Minimum  flow,  14,265-8 ;  14,284 ;  14,3{» ;  17,97»- 

83;  18,135-8;  19,296-313;  19,338-55. 
Number  of  days  below  200  million  gallons  in 
1898. 19,296-313;  19,361. 
Wells  in  Thames  Valley,  supply  obtainable  from, 
14,668-63. 

Wye  and  other  rivers,  comparison  of  flow  with, 
18,138-89;  18.192-201. 

Thames  Conaamnsy,  payments  to : 
Metropolitan  Companies,  payments  by,  19,5^-99. 
New  uuis  proposed.  18,017. 

Vndarground  water,  experience  of  witness  as  to,  prior 
to  Balfour  Commission.  18,558-76. 

Waste,  r^ulations  for  prevention  of,  18,508-17. 

Watershed*,  separate   authorities    for,  proposed, 

17,370-4. 

Wells,  pumping  from,  depletion  caused  by,  14,500-3. 
Kent,  19,246-6;  19,519-35. 
See  also  under  Herlford,  eouniy  of. 

Welsh  Scheme: 

Advantages  of,  16,238-40. 
Aqueducts : 

Disadvantages  of,  18.243-6. 
Length  and  cost  of,  14,451-2 ;  14,720-60. 

Cost  of,  estimates  of,  14,441-69;  14,715-20;  17,856-9; 
18,286-326;  19,607-13. 
Addition  to  purchase  price,  17*144-53. 
Aquednot.  14,451-2;  14.720-61 
Bases  of  calculations,  14,442^3;  18,249-85; 

19,601-6;  19,683-95;  19,715-8. 
Dam,  14,453 ;  17.866-9. 
Elstree,  works  at,  18,335-44;  19,719-44. 
Interest,  inclusion  of,  14,877-92  ;  19,614-34. 
Items  included  in,  18,327-34;  18.403-4. 
Mains,  allowanoe  for.  14,717 ;  14,800-25. 
Pnmping  charges,  14,826-44;  17,463;  19,696- 
744. 

Total,  comparison  with  Staines  Scheme,  18,341- 
456. 

FQtration  of  supply,  17,812-7. 

Land,  houses,  and  railways,  purchase  of,  14^468; 

14,769-89;  14,893-923;  17,882-7;  17,902-6. 
Mains,  connection  of  with  reservoirs,  17,436— 42. 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  views  of  as  to, 

18,506-7. 
Beservoirs : 

Deposit  in,  18,071-2. 
Depth  of,  18,073. 

Sites   of,  suitability  of,  17,861-79;  17,900-1; 
19  746-60. 

Storage  capacity  of,  14.454-69 ;  14,762-8 ;  H799- 
808;  14,887. 
Ultimate  necessity  for,  17.797-806;  18.218-9. 
Upper  Wye  district,  character  of,  17,888-99, 
Views  as  to  generally,  14,658;  17,433-5;  17,79^-806; 

i8,21ti-7 ;  18,241. 
Watcrphed,  purchase  of,  19,654-82. 

Works  of  Companies  1 

Commission,  Lord  Balfour's,  and  Oommittee  of  Sir 
J.  Fease,  evidence  as  to  before,  18,527-46;  19,061- 
64;  19,117-23;  19,160-7. 
Sast  London  Company,  storage  capacity,  increase  of, 

17,946-70;  17,975-8;  19,126-5*. 
Increase  in  needed,  19,105-1(5. 

Sonthwark  and  Yuuxhall  Company,  addiHonal  works 

authorised,  14,248;  14,263;  14,433. 
Wells,  increase  of  pumping  powers,  19,166. 
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HOTA.L  COMltlHSIuy  ON  WATEH  SUFPLT : 


ICOBE,  ChaxloB  James,  Engineer  to  the  Thames  Con- 
serraucy.  [8e3  Qaeations  23,378-23.656, ) 

W«ir,  limit  of  flow  at  under  Staines  BeaerToira 
and  SOathwark  and  Taoxhall  Oompony's  Acta, 

23,39&-9. 

Brent,  sewage  efflnents  in,  23,58i-^. 
Complaints,  as  to  actiou  of  Board,  23,533. 
nood,  effect  of  below  Biehmond  Weir,  23,439-53. 

Figments  mudo  by  Companies    to  Conservancy, 

23,52;i-57 ;  23,586-90. 

Pttnt<m  Hook,  limit  of  flow  at  nnder  Soathwark  and 
YaoxhaU  Company's  Act  of  1898,  23,697-9. 

PoUntum,  prerentiou  of,  23,646-9. 

BeMTvoir,  Tidal,  at  Biohmond  proposed,  23,626-37. 

Biohmond  Lock  and  Weir  i 

Oouge  not  imd  at,  23,408. 
Mobhod  of  working,  23.643. 
No  flushing  power,  23,644-5. 

Bewaffei 

Gondaits  for  storm  orarflow,  23,562-62. 

Bedaotion  of  flow  of  river,  eifeot  of  on,  23.575-88  ; 

23,654-6. 

Sewage  Farmsi 

Flood,  efi-ect  on,  23,547-51 ;  23.5G3-6. 
Method  of  dealing  with,  23,539-46  ;  23,589-94. 

Sonthwark  and  Vanzkall  Company,  Bill  of  1898 : 
Hartland,  Sir  F.  D.,  speech  of  on,  23,597. 
Powers  of  abstraction  under,  23,397-9  ;  23,512-23. 

Teddiugtoa  Weir,  flow  at : 

Comparison  of  in  1897  and  1898,  23,470-9. 
Gauging  of; 

Jnly  bo  December  1898,  23,520-5. 
Method  of,  23,400-7  ;  23.622-f). 
Minimum  of  200  million  gallons  : 

Maintenance  of  flow  of,  23,509-11. 
'Eesolutions  of  Board  as  to,  23,380-96 ;  23,485-94. 
YiewB  as  to,  23,466-7  ;  23,495  ;  23,504  ;  23,595- 
694. 

Minimum  under  200  million  gallons : 
Half -tidal  look,  eflect  of,  23.639-40. 
Mud,  accamutation  of,  23,457. 
Navigation,  effect  of  on,  23,410-38  ;  23,458-76 ; 

^23,605-8  ;  23,641-2. 
Bwbmond  Weir : 

Biver  above,  effect  on,  23,568-88  ;  23,654-6. 
Biver  below,  effect  on,  23,609^21. 
Staines  Scheme,  limit  of  under,  83,397-9. 
Tables  ahowing  from  1893-1898.  23,480-4. 
Total  in  1898,  23,505-6;  23,600-4. 

Thames,  abstraction  from  : 
Jnly  to  September  1898,  23,516-8. 
Limit  of  without  restriction,  23,512-2:t. 
Six-monthly  average,  views  as  to,  23,6.^2-3. 

Wwdsworth,  lock  and  weir  at,  construction  of  pro- 
posed, 28.464. 

Vcy,  puriaeation  of,  23,532-3. 


BCOABIB,.Vxlliam,  Kngineer  to  the  Kent  Water- 
works Company.   {Sw  Qoostions  16,733-16,806.) 

Bi^fines,  breakdown  of,  16,763-5. 

Intercommunication  ■ 

Desirable  as  a  means  of  insurance,  16,735 ;  16,777-83. 
Kent  Company,  surplus  available  for,  16,74960; 

16,774;  16.790;  16.804. 
Scheme  II. : 

Eiaiift  Company,  oonnezion  of  with  Sonthwark  and 
^        VanxhaU  Comneny;  16,761-9. 

MainB  to  be  laid  by  Kent  Company,  16,79^7. 
Ottjeetiona  to,  16,'^-40 ;  i  6,775-6. 
Fositim  of  Kent  Company  under,  16,737-41, 

PmrngHiifg  Power,  maximum,  16,761-5  ;  16,799-802.  ' 

AaiufiEdl*  table  of,  from  1816  to  1898, 16,797. 

'^Swmnm  monthly,  16,770-1 ;  16,808. 
Uonthly.  in  1898  compared  with  1897, 16,767-73. 
Sources  of,  16.742-«;  16,784-9. 

Veils  ■ 

Iteonght  of  1898,  effeot  of  on,  16.791-S. 


MUUEN.  Bobert  Gordon,  Clerk  to  the  (Inardiaus 
and  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Bromley  Union. 
{Se«  Questions  12,830-12.870.) 

Kent  Company,  supply  by,  12,833-4. 

Population,  innroase  12,340-4. 

Purchase  t 

Kent  authfnitina : 

Agreement  with  London  County  Council  as  to, 

12.845-7;  12,859;  12,868-70. 
Conference  with  London  County  Coonoil  as  to 

in  1891, 12.848-58. 
Purchase  by,  views  as  to,  12.938 ;  12,855. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by,  views  as  to, 

12,869-60. 
Views  OS  to,  generally,  12,835-9. 

XirBPBT,  Shirley  Ponrter,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Coun^  of  Ixmdon.  (See  QnestioDs 8077- 
8176). 

DiseMe,  effect  of  water  supply  on,  8108-15, 8181-2. 
Perert 

Death  rate  from,  in  London,  8131-4,  8151-3. 

Typhoid : 

Company's  district  with  highest  rate,  8142-60. 
Water  supply,  how  Iks  traceable  to,  8136-41. 
Hatropolitan  Water  OoUi^niM,  snpplyof  informa- 
tion to  London  County  Council  by.  8154-64, 8176. 
Purchase,  advantogos  of  porohasing   body  being 

Sanitary  Anthotity,  8079-119.  8123^,  8166-76. 
Water  Supply  i 

Effect  of.  on  disease,  8108-16.  8121-2. 
lality  of,  8120. 

ri^oid  fever,  how  for  traceable  to,  8136-41. 


Qns 


MITSGBATS,  Ohriste^ier  Oeom,  Chairman  of 

the  Leyton  Urban  District  GottncU.  (See  Questimia 

13.373-13,482.) 
District  I 

Area  of,  13,378. 

Growth  of,  13,380. 

Houses,  number  of  in,  13,379. 
SasfcXradim  Company  ■ 

Complaints  as  to  supphr  of.  13,381.  . 

Constant  supply  not  afforded,  13,382-4. 
Proceedings  with  regard  to,  13^385-96. 

District,  supply  to,  13,376. 

Failure  of  snpply,  13,381. 

Quality  of  supply,  13,41^-4, 

Sources  of  supply,  13,411-2. 
Pires,  complaint  as  to  water  for,  13.384-6 ;  13,420-3. 
Population  of  district,  13,377;  13.380. 
Purchase  views  as  to,  13,886-410.  ' 
SateaUe  Value  of  distriot,  13,377. 
Beserroirs,  sitnation  of,  13,424-9. 
Taluaticii  of  Propeity  Act,  application  of.  13,415-0. 
Wells,  situation  of.  13,431-2. 


nOBHAV,  n^deric  Kenry,  Clerk  to  the  Urban 
District  Oounoil  of  Bromley.    (See  Qneetiona  12,793- 

12,829.) 
Kent  Company  i 

Bill  for  purchase  by  Kent  authorities  1896, 12,816-8. 

Purchase  of,  objections  to,  12,811-5. 

Bates  for  non-domestic  supply,  oomplaiat  as  to. 

12,798;  12,801-8;  12,82»-9. 
Supply: 

Hardness  of  water,  complaint  as  to,  12.798-800 : 

12.809-11. 
Quality  of: 

Beports  of  Sir  E.  Fronklond  as  to,  12,829. 

Satisfiictory,  12.793. 

Population  (tf  Bromley,  12,795-6. 
PnrohasebyLondonCounty  Council,  viewsasto,  12,813. 

PARSES,  Thomas  Parmer,  Engineer  to  tiie  Lam- 
bech  Waterworks  Company.  (See  Questions  15,841- 
16,880.) 

Intwcommunication,  surplus  supply  available  for. 

15.842-56;  15,861. 
Kains,  bursting  of,  15.359. 
Belhnrst,  well  at,  ID.BUu. 
Thames,  dmught  on.  15,807-80. 
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TSXBEB,  Edward  "Ktaaxj,  Q.C.,  Address  on  bohalf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  ContpankiB.  (See 
Vol.  II.,  pages  598-648.)  {The  r^mnces  given 
are  to  page$  in  Vol.  JI.) 

AxhUaoklim,  vieira  as  to,  608. 

BorrowiBff  Fovan,  Gompanies  and  Iiondon  Gonhty 
GoanoiT,  comparison  of,  609  ;  611. 

Xaotion  clauses,  raising  of  by,  607. 

Fatnre  expenditore  of,  646. 

Farchase,  capital  aTailable  for,  620-1. 

Berision  of,  602-6. 
Goup6titio]i.,TiewB  as  to,  599-601. 
Compnlaory  Sale,  consideration  by  arbitrator,  606. 
BngiuMn,  Salaries,  saving  on  in  event  of  purchase, 

613. 

Hertford,  comity  of,  position  of,  6^- 
Laa  Bdw,  narigation,  647. 
Irtgal  position  of  companies,  599. 
SCanagement  of  CinnpaiiiM  i 

Character  of,  614.  ,      «     .  « 

Cost  of,  compared  with  London  County  Oonneil, 

611-5. 

MimicipAl  Waterworks  I  ,  ,  „ 

Acconnts  of,  surplusage  and  deficits,  613. 

Fnichase  and  subsequent  expenditure.  607. 
Hew  Siver  Company*  purchuse  in  relation  to,  633. 
ParlianiiS&taxy  expenses  of  Companies,  612. 
PaymMit  by  cash  or  oquiTslent  annuities.  Tiews  as  to, 
615. 

Pi^nlation,  growth  of,  626  ;  646. 
Poweira  of  Companies  under  statute,  601. 
Pro^peotiTe  Talne,  consideration  of  by  arbitrator, 
606. 

Pnreluuei 

Expenditure  on  jusHflable,  620-1. 
Financial  expediency  of,  607. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 

Bills  for,  opposition  in  Council  to,  619. 

Knirineers'  salaries,  Baving  in,  613. 

Financial  result  of.  618-20 ;  625-6. 

Secretaries'  salaries,  saving  in,  613. 
New  River  Company,  purchase  of,  633. 
Payment  in  cash  or  equiTalent  annuities,  615. 
Sinking  fond,  effect  of  on,  621 ;  631. 

Sates  > 

Collection  of.  saviiig  in,  613. 

Equalisation  of,  616. 

Bevision  of,  601-2. 
Sates  of  London,  value  as  securities,  609. 
BfrdnvestniMLt,  difficulties  of,  606. 
Severaaoe,  views  as  to,  616. 
SinUng  Fnnd,  eCTect  of  purchase  on,  621 ;  631 . 
Staines  Soheme,  estimates  of  cost  of,  comparison  of : 

Instalments  of,  640-1. 

Pumping  charges,  638-40. 

Eeservoirs,  628-31 ;  634-8. 
Supply,  future  requirements  of,  626  ;  646. 
Teddisvton  Weir,  minimum  flow  over,  618. 
W^h  SobenMi 

Cost  of  : 

Comparison  with  Slames  Scheme,  628. 
Instalments  of,  641-6. 
London  County  Council,  committal  of  to,  619. 

n«A3re,  Alfred,  Accountant  to  the  East  Ham  Urban 
District  OoonciL  {See  Questions  13,307-13,348.) 

Area  of  district.  13.310. 

East  London  Company  i 
Ctmstant  suppW : 

BUI  of  1^  for,  13,338-45. 
Not  afforded,  13.333 ;  13,336-7. 
Failure  of  supply,  13,330  -2. 
Houses,  number  of  supplied,  13,334. 
Supply  of,  13,336. 
Bates,  13,325^. 
Sssez  Water  Board,  proposals  as  to,  13,346. 

Population  of  district,  13,311. 

Liorease  in,  rate  of,  13,314-21. 
Purchase,  viewi!  as  to,  13,345~6. 
Sateable  Value  of  district,  13,312-3 ;  13,32t. 

i  9P59?. 


POPE,  Samuel,  Q.C.,  Address  on  behalf  of  the  Met^* 
politan  Water  Companies.  (£tM  VoL  II.,  pages 
648-654).     {The  refereneee  gvwm  an  to  pagee  in 

Vol  II.) 

Capital,  future  requirements  of,  raising  of,  6^2. 
CCHDitrol,  attitude  of  Companies  towards,  653. 
Intereomnnnloation  Sehene,  importance  of,  632^- 
XanagemMit,  economy  in,  650-S. 

Purchase  1 

Financial  expediency  of,  650-5. 

London  County  Council,  attitude  towards,  619-  50. 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by: 

lilccnomy  resulting  from,  651-2. 

Views  as  to,  653. 
Management,  economy  in,  only  advant«ge  in  event 
of,  660. 

Metropolitan  Companies,  attitude  towards,  649-50. 
Staines  Scheme,  chai-acter  of,  653. 
Chq^ly,  existing,  maintenance  of,  6i>0. 

SANDAU,  Reginald  Maurice  Henry,  Chairman 
of  the  Water  Committee  of  the  Ueckenham  Urban 
DLitrict  Council.   (Sea  Questions  12,582-12.701.) 

Aets  d  Parliammt,  redress  under  not  enforced, 
12,614-30. 

Beckenham  Vrban  District  i 

Area  of,  12,534. 
Companies  supplying,  12,585-6. 
Population  of,  12,5S4. 
Batoable  value  of,  12,5S4. 

Billfli 

Kent  Water  Board  Bill  1897. 12,630-1. 
Purehase  of  Kent  Company,  Bill  for,  12,6fi0-{0. 

Bromley,  applicaUon  to  Kent  Company  for  supply, 
22.656-7. 

Dartfordi 

Application  to  Kent  Company  for  supply,  12,657. 
Works  and  powers,  transfer  of  to  Kenb  Company, 
12.655. 

Kent  Company! 

Area  of  supply,  12,586-7. 

Constant  supply,  12,612. 

Quality  and  quantity  of  supply,  12,537-90. 

]«am1>eth  Company  ■ 

Complaincs  as  to  snpply  of,  12,592-610;  12,69i-701. 
Constant  supply  not  a&brded,  12,612-20. 
Purchase  of,  12,621-6. 

London  Conn'ty  Council  i 

Bulk,  supply  in  by,  objectiuni  to,  12,635. 
Purchase  by : 

Evidence  before  Committee  of  1895  as  to,  12,674 
-9. 

Views  as  to,  12,611 ;  12,62);  12,635-42;  12,ee2. 
Pnrohase  i 

Kent  Water  Board,  purchase  by,  views  as  to,  12,628- 
34. 

Views  as  to,  12,588-9. 
Sewenosks,  application  to  Kent  Company  for  supply, 

12,657. 

Stveams,  depletion  of  by  Kent  Oompany,  12,619-51  i 
12,665-6. 


KEST&EB,  James  William,  Engineer  to  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company.    (See  Ques- 
-      ti.«i8 15.277-15.361 ;  15.807-15.840 ;  25,280-25,621.) 

Acts  of  Parliament  i 

Sonthwark  and  Vauxhall  Gompany'tt  Act  of  1815, 
25,510. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company's  Act  of  1852, 
25,510. 

Sonliiwark  and  Vanzhall  Company's  Act  of  1884, 

25,295-7  ;  25.306;  25,blS-9. 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company's  Acts  of  1897  and 

1898, 16,840. 

Analysis  of  supply,  system  of,  25,320-7;  25.552-63. 
Capital  t 

Mains,  re-laying,  charge  t>  capital  for,  26,602-]  1. 
Bsvision  of,  parliamentary,  23^10. 
Competition  in  district  of  Company,  25,283-6;  25,2C8 ; 
25,-':45;2-j,'.^3i:-4. 

AG 
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Bistiiot,  area     25,281-4.  .| 

East  Londoii  OMupany ;  I 

Connexiona  with  i-cqaisite  to  stionre  sni^y  inlerexit 

of  drought,  15,336-42;  15,369-61. 
Supply  atl'orded  to  io  1898,  25,315-0.  | 
Filters,  separate  wella  for,  25,320-4.  i 

rUtEation:  ' 

Miorobes  in  filtered  water,  excess  of,  26,317-9; 

25,552. 
Bate  of,  25.564-8. 
BesaltB  of,  25,320-7  ;  25,5^-63. 

nttangs,  powers  as  to,  25,35&-69.  * 

Intnoommimication  i 

Boheme  I. : 

CoBl  of,  15,317-8.  I 

Temporary  chu^ctor  of,  15,279, 
Scheme  II. : 

AdrantaKON  of,  15,293-8;  16,820-1. 

Oostof7i6.287-9;  16,303-16;  15,817-S. 

Permanent  character  of,  15,279;  16,354-8.^ 

BorplnBBupplyaTailable  for,  15,290-2 ;  15,349-53. 

"WorkB  available  for,  16,280-6 ;  15,300-2 ;  16,345-8. 
8oheme  III.,  mains  required  for,  16,807-17.  * 
Thames  Subway,  connexion  through,  15,829-40. 

IiLt«nale  ■ 

Eatft  London  Gompany'B  Act  of  1897,  regnlations  aa 

to,  15,829. 
Powers  of,  ]5,S21-9. 

Staines  Beservoirs  Act  1896,  legulations  aa  to, 

15,840. 

Thames  GonserTancy  Act  1894,  regulationa  as  to^ 
15,840. 

I^mbeth  Company  i 

Agreement  with  noo'ezistent,  25,298 ;  26,545-6. 
fiattenea,  supply  to,  25,307-8. 

Oompetition   with,  25,283-6  ;    25,296-8;  25,306; 

25,645-6. 
Hains : 

Parallel,  25,285-6. 

Bepaira  to,  inoonvenience  of,  25,613. 
Overlapping  district,  25,28&-4. 
Sates: 

Oomrarison  witii  Sonthwark  and  Yanxhall, 

25,303-4. 

Identical  in  joint  districts,  25,287-94. 
Kew  buildings,  tates  to,  26,547-51. 

lea  Bivcr,  flow  of  from  JannaTT  to  September  1888, 
15,321. 

Xains  i 

Depth  of,  alteiation  of  ttreets,  effect  of  on,  25,403-4. 
Expenditure  cn  repairs  to  now  main,  26,569-611. 
Hampton  and  Battercca,  main  between,  25,836. 
Hampton  and  Bichmond,  main  between,  25,333. 
-High  and  low  presBnre  ^atems,  25,376-7. 

Popvlatioii  of  Distrittt  i 

In  1898,  26,282. 

Increase  of,  eatimato  of,  26,479-86. 

Betnm  as  to  population  supplied,  25,421-78. 

FrMsiures  t  - 

High  and  low  syatems  of,  25,376-7. 
Iii8pcct.on  of,  viewB  aa  to,  25,378-89. 

Frosetties  of  email  cIhbb,  proportion  of  in  dibtaict^ 
25,3ro. 

Sates:  comparison  with  these  of  Lambeth  Company, 
25,287-94  ;  26.30&-4;  85.547-51. 

SfliciTdixei 

Addllima',  conBtroction  of,  cost  of,  25,512-28. 
Stoi^  capacity  of,  25,417-20. 

Future  requirements  as  to,  25,492-509. 

Piovision  for  esoeptaonal  year,  views  as  to, 
26,629-31. 

SeTOrance,  viewa  as  to,  25,333-48. 

8top-cocks  Boxes,  removal  of,  25,405-7. 

Snvply  1 

Anulyaifl  of,  system  of,  25,320-7  ;  25,552-63. 
Ojm  plaints  as  to,  25,309-15. 
OoriBtant  supply,  26,35&-5. 
r.*ilure  cf,  26,390^402. 

Future   requirements    of,   25,421-79;  25,4&7-92; 
86,582-44. 

Cost  of,  25,493-7. 
HydrantB,  supply  for,  25,375-7  ;  25,815-7. 
Quality  and  quantity  of,  25,371-4. 
Bate  per  head,  25,460-3. 
Betnms  as  to,  25,611. 


Thames  i 

Abstracticn  from  by  compauioti  in  1898. 1^330-5. 
Flow  of  from  January  to  beptembn  1898, 15,321. 
Supply  from,  25,496-601 
Tedaington  Weir,  minimum  flow  over,  26,531. 

Waste,  fittings  for  i»«vcntion  of,  powers  as  to, 

25,366-69. 

WeUsi 

Amount  available  from,  26,509a. 

Future  supply,  importance  of  for,  25,416. 

Merton  and  Honor  Oak,  wells  at,  85,409-14. 

Pumping,  eSect  of,  25,415. 

Sinking,  powers  of,  25,618-9. 

Streatham,  well  at,  supply  from,  25,408;  25,414. 

West  aciddlesez  Comj^u^  i 

Agreement  with  uon-exi»tent,  25,299-302. 
Competition  with  non-existent,  25,283-5. 
Plant  and  pipoa  of  on  Surrey  side,  25,30J. 

WimbledoB,  supply  to,  agronnent  as  to,  85,515-6. 

Works  I 

Beturn  aa  to,  25,511. 

Sererauco  of.  difBcnlties  of,  25,342-8. 


aHABTiB,  James,  Clerk  to  tlic  ^'cw  Biver  Companr. 
{See  Questions  22,616-22,756.) 

Arbitrator,  reaerve  statutoiy  rating  power,  considera- 
tion of  by,  22,738-40. 

Area  of  district,  22,753-4. 

OMitali 

Balance  ahect  for  1897,  22.620-2. 
Fipenditure  prior  to  1852,  22,680-2 ;  82,701-4. 
Shares  and  stock : 

Adventmers*  and  King's  sharea : 

Clog  on  King'n  shares,  22,624-9  ;  22,632-5. 

Dividend,  deduction  from,  22,671-4. 
Dividenda  on,  22,635;  22,673. 
Prices  realised,  22,649-57. 
Privileges  attached  to,  ^2,675-8. 
Kew,  created  in  1866,  22,673. 
Market  price  of,  22,651-2. 

Chelsea  Companyt 

Agreement  with  non-existent,  22,722. 
Arrangement  with  as  to  supply,  22,723;  22,789. 

Clerkenwell  Estate  ■ 

Accounts  of,  22,036-48. 

Annual  value  of,  22,643-4. 

Leases,  outstanding  term  of,  22,C41-2. 

Bent  charge,  22,623-4  ;  22,636-40. 

Competition  t 

Agreement  of  1815,  with  East  London  Oompany 
22.716-21. 

Arrangement  as  to,  1817-1818,  22,722-30. 
Dixectors,  fees  of,  22,679-33. 
Dirideiidsi 

IKatribntion  between-  original  and  new  aharea, 

22,671-4. 
King's  aharos,  22,636  ;  22,673. 
Unlimited  in  amount,  22,766. 

East  Irfrndoa  CMnpai^,  supply  erf,  h  ithin  area  of -New 
"Biver  Company's  district,  agreement  as  to, 
22,716-21. 

Financial  Return,  22,617-9. 

lEani^emeat,  directori*'  fees,  22,679-83. 

gagHamewtafyafOire«<HTigB,eipenditareon,22,08g- 

700. 

Population  supplied,  28,660. 
PaxehsMi 

Beserre  statutory  powws,  bearing  of  on,  22,738-40. 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  J.,  agreement  of  with  company. 
82,749-52. 

Bateable  Talne,  increase  of  in  Oity  of  Lmdon, 

22,742-3. 

Sates  I 

Preferential  outside  City  of  London,  22,706-12. 
Preferential  within  City  of  London,  22.667-70. 

Income,  loss  resalting  from,  22,746-8. 

Hetropolia  Water  (Meter)  Bill  1834,  proceedings 
in  connexion  with,  22,684-5. 

Oppoaition  to  exaction  of  ftiU  obarge,  22,734-41 . 

Behuilding,  late  altered  in  cases  of,  22,744-5. 
Trade  supplies,  rates  for,  22,718-5. 

aiver  Head,  land  at,  23,646-8. 
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Area  of,  22,753-4. 

Number  of  supplies.  23,660. 

Fopalation  supplied,  retorn  u  to,  32,66^. 


81CITS,  Urban  Amivtroiig,  Sarveyor  and  Engineer- 
ing Adviser  to  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
{See  Qnestions  29.736-30,050.) 

AldbvzT,  wells  in  district  of,  failare  of  during  1898, 
29.964-7. 

dwdmll  Spring  ■ 

Average  flow  of.  29.762-6  ;  29,822-6  ;  £9,846-9.- 

Dam,  erection  of,  29,833-42. 

Depletion  of  alleged,  29,743-5. 

InEormation  as  to  soorces  of,  29,746-61a. 

Level  of,  normal.  29,827-9. 

Overflow,  cessation  o!  in  1898,  29.826-31. 

Pumping  operations  from  into  Kew  Biver,  29,831-jS ; 

29  850-2  •  29  874 
BainVall,  effeot'of  bn.  2(». 762-78  ;  29.822  ;  29343-7. 
WeUe: 

Depletion  caused  hy,  29,779-85. 

Depletion  of,  in  neighbourhood  of,  28,852-925. 

Control  over  pumping,  proposals  aa  to,  30,014-29. 

HaileybnxT  OoUoge.  well  at,  depletion  of,  29,937-64. 

Hertford  Union  Wall,  depletion  of,  29.853-5 ;  29,865- 
925. 

Depletion  of.  39.744;  99.853-5;  29,865-936. 
Flow  of  daring  three  dry  months  of  1898, 30,030-8. 
Bise  of,  point  of  in  1898,  80,005-13. 
Thames,  flow  of,  pomparisoa  with,  30,039-S0< 

lAmefclln  Terra«e,  well  at,  depletion  of,  29,857-65; 

29.872;  29,8&3. 

■y<-mi^^»i  and  Bmuw*  flow  of.  decrease  in,  30,012. 

Vow  BiTOr  Company,  pumping  by : 
Average  ciuiuility  of,  29,78t>-814. 
Information  as  to,  supply  of,  29,936-43. 

Baanftll  of  county  from  1875  to  1898,  table  showing, 

29,762-78  ;  29,84;t-7. 

Underground  Water,  theory  as  to,  29,963-30,000. 
Tar,  flow  of,  decrease  in,  30,002-4. 


8T0VEKAV,  Allan,  OflBicial  Auditor.  (Sas^Qn^ions 

14,065-14,211.) 

Aoooimts  1 

CcrtiScate,  granting  of.  14,133. 

Chelsea  Company,  syetem  of  keeping,  14,158-63. 

Form  prescribed  for,  14,133. 

Act  of  Parliament,  Metropolis  Water  Act  1871, 
14,067;  14,071;  14.111;  14,128-38;  14,140-57. 

ArUtxationi 

Expenses  of,  not  allowed,  14,113-57. 
New  Hirer  Company,  case  of,  1^100-7. 

Oapitali 

'^'rtiflcate  of,  gifanting  of.  14,130;  14,lS7-a 
Dealing  with,  method  of,  14,077-8. 
Deteriorarttoii  and  depreciation,  method  of  dealing 

with,  14,08lr-62 ;  14,116-7. 
Engineers'  and  snrveyors*  expenses,  additions  to  in 

respect  of,  14,139. 
Inveitigation  of: . 

Limit  of,  14,063-71. 
Method  of.  14.072-6. 
Uachinery,  new.  expmditure  on,  method  of  dealing 

with,  14,086-7;  14,090-1. 
New  capital : 

Certificate  of,  granting  of,  14,131. 
Sum  allowed  to    go  into   dividend  account, 
14,079-83. 
Obsolete  capital.  14,094-9 ;  14,108-22. 
Be  venue  axid  capital,  distinction  between,  14,100-7 ; 
14,207-11. 

Works,  capital  fairly  representative  of.  14,093. 

CheUea  Company,  accounts  of,  syatsm  of  keeping, 
14,158-63. 

Clerks,  employment  of,  14,140. 

Contrasts,  oritioUm  of,  14,12^-7;  14,137-8;  14,191. 

Ea«t  London  CwnpnBy,  lo^l  and  imrliameutary 
expenses,  14,134. 


Legal  and  Farliamantury  expenses,  14.134-5. 

IkkmI  Goremment  Board,  powers  of,  in  relation  to 
Anditor,  14,128-9;  14,1^3;  14,171. 

Xanagement  and  libuntenBaoe,  expeaditore  on  in  rela- 
tion to  dividends,  14,206-7. 

Veiw  Biver  Company,  mflnsgement,  compftrison  with 
that  of  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  14,204-5. 

Powers  of  Auditor,  extension  of.  14,164-70. 

Foroliase,  income  as  basis  of,  position  of  West  JUidille- 
B9X  and  Soathwark  end  Yanxhall  Compaoies  under, 

14,173-86. 

Bamnneration  of  Auditor  * 

Clause  in  Act  referring  to,  14,154. 

Local  Government  Board,  payment  of  by,  14,171-2. 

WnWng  Fund  Clansos,  duties  with  regard  to, 
14,200a-3. 

Sowawark  and  Vannluill  Company  j 

Engineer,  remuneration  of,  14.191. 
Management : 

New  River  Company,  comparison  of  with, 

14,204-5. 

West  Kiddlesa  Company,  comparls'^n  of  witli, 
14.187-90. 

West  XiddlosoK  Company  ■ 

Debenture  stock,  ieaue  of  in  1891, 14,l?2-200. 
Muiagement,  comparison  with  that  of  Soathwark 
and  Yanxhall  Company,  14,187-90. 


TBNDBOK,  Frederic,  Chairman  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Waterworks  Company.  {8e»  Questions 
26,263-26,569.) 

Analysis  of  supply,  26,503-5. 

Assessments,  appeals  against,  expendiiure  on,  26,485.- 
Bill,  Grand  Junction  Company's  Bill  of  1^9^.  2'}.347-60. 
Capital  I 

Appreciation,  no  addition  for,  26,490-501. 
Depreciation,  no  allowance  for,  26,488. 
Distrihution  of,  return  as  to,  26,379. 
Future  expenditnre  of,  estimate  of,  26,381. 
Obsolete.  26,527-47  ;  25.567-8. 
Shares,  issue  of: 

At  discount,  26,547-53. 

In  1898.  26,550-1 ;  26,554-9. 

Increase  of,  power  as  to,  26,559. 
Stock: 

Market  valu3  of.  26,278-83. 
Proportions  of  at  10  per  oont.,  7}  par  cenl,  and 
7  par  cent.,  26.328-34 
Terminable  Bonds  paid  oB",  26,6tj0. 

Commission,  Lord  Balfbnr's,  evidence  before,  26,4P6 
-7 ;  26,569. 

Competition  i 

Arrangements  of  Company  as  to,  22,723-30  1  27,499  • 
502. 

Committee  €f  1821,  report  of  on,  28,029. 
Minute  referring  to,  28,030-49. 

DiTidends,  26,295-310. 
Back,  26,335-9;  26,372-4. 

Maximum,  lowering  of,  suggestion  as  to,  26,323-7; 

26,3-40-9. 

Enensesi 

£Sctraordinary  from  1879  to  1898,  26,467-85. 
FarlUmentary  from  1S79  to  1898,  26,463-76 ;  26,48a 

Filters! 

Increase  of  pTopoEed,  26,499-500. 
Wells,  separate,  28,907. 

Financial  return  of  Company,  26.3S0 ;  26,465. 

Frost,  expenditure  on  from  1879  to  1898, 26,482. 

Hampton,  land  at  ,  proceeds  of  sale  of,  26,490^7 ;  26,501. 

Mains  i 

Cost  of  lowerinar,  26,483. 
Deposit  in,  26,506-14. 
Heturn  aa  to.  26,377-8. 

Management  ■ 

Directors' fees,  26,273  ;  26,29-2;  26,446-8. 
Engineer,   recommendationa  of,  procodnre  as  t>i, 

26,353-71. 
Expenditure  on,  26,561-3. 

Fablio  authority,  management   hj,  views  as  to, 

26.269-77. 

5G^ 
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ROVAL  C0MMI&4I0N  ON  WATER  SUPPLY: 


Population  i 

Nnmber  supplied,  26,463-4. 

Betnm  as  to  population  E^ppliod,  !i6.509. 

TroBtm,  increaae  of  from  1896  to  1897. 

PorolUMt 

Borrowing  poirers  in  rel&tion  to,  26,2d3-4. 
ProapecttTe  income,    alloirenoe    for,    26,284-91 ; 
26.297-310. 

Bates,  effect  of  on,  26,269-71 ;  26.311-27  j  26,340-i). 
Shares,  market  ralae  of,  bearing  of  on,  26.278-8 
Views  OS  to,  26,266-9  ;  26.361-2. 
Attteable  Talne  of  properties  supplied,  retnm  as  to, 
26,669. 

GompariBon  with  other  companies,  21,089-96. 
Bebate,  grant  of: 

Bishop  of  London's  Estate,  26,517-26. 

Management  br  public  autboritvt  effect  on  date 
of,  26^269-71;  26,311-27 1  26.340-9. 
TJniformity  of,  26.516. 

&entals,  increase  in,  26,451-1. 

Kepairs  and  renewals,  expenditure  on  from  l&7d  to 
1898.  26,481. 

BeaerToirat 

Cepftcity  of,  26,497. 

Flood  water,  storage  of  in,  26.498-500. 

Staines  Scbeue,  cost  of,  contribution  to,  26,405-8  ; 

26,419;  26,420-9  i  26,48 

Supply  1 

AmoQDt  available,  26,4^6-61. 
Analysis  of.  26,60;i-6. 

Balfoar  Commission  and  Committee  of  Sir  J.  Pease, 
evidence  as  to  before.  26,486-7 ;  29.569. 

Future  reqniromcntfl  of,  26,381-401:  26,449-50; 
26.462-4. 

dumber  of  snpplieii  and  popalation  aapplied,  retam 
as  to.  26,569. 

Works  I 

Kew,  works  at,  26,541-7. 
Betom  aa  to.  26,378. 


WARIVG,  Arthur  Thomas,  J.F.,  Chairman  of  the 
Dartfo'rd  Baral  Distriofe  Coonoil.    (i9ee  QaeBtiona 

12,733-12.792.) 

Zmt  Company  I 

BiU  of  1896  for  parcliasc,  12,786-92. 

D^etion  of  streams  and  wells  by,  12.743-62 ;  12,765- 

Sale  of  water  to  ontside  districts,  power  of,  12.761-4. 
Supply: 

Increase  in,  12,739-42 ;  12.766-60. 
Satisfactory  <^racter  of.  12,734-5. 

Population  ofDartford  Baral  District,  12,742. 

Purehaso  by  London  County  Oounoil.  Tiews  as  to, 
12,73&-^;  12.752-6. 


WATHET,  Theodore,  Chairman  of  the  Water  SnppW 
Committee  of  the  Town  Cooncil  of  the  Borougn 
of  Bichmond.    {See  Qnestions  18,336-18.512). 

Acts  of  Parliament : 

Public  Health  Act  1875. 12.341. 
Sootliwark  and  Yauxliall  Company's  Act  of  1834. 
12,356;  12.36U-3;  12.381;  12,467. 

Bill.  London  County  Council  Purchase  BiU  of  1895, 
12,492-3. 

Committee,  Sir  H.  W.  Bidley's,  report  of,  12,448. 

CMnwration  supply: 

Area  of,  12,886;  12,449-M. 

Cost  of  snpphr  in  event  of  extension  of  area, 

12,460-66. 
Expenses  of,  12,40^12;  12,418-9. 
Loans: 

Baising  of.  12,344-50. 
Bepayment  of,  12.412-22. 
Meter,  supply  by,  12,406;  12.422. 
ICuoicipal  purposes,  payment  for  water  for,  12.390 ; 

12,399-404;  12,422-32. 
Population,  mraportion  supplied,  12,851-3. 
Bates,  12,387-408;  12,415-31. 

Increase  in,  in  event  of  extension  of  supply, 
12.450-66. 


CoTMration  supply-  conl. 

Sariogs  efieoted  by,  l2,4?4-7. 
Sinking  Fund  Charges,  12,414-20. 
Southwai^  and  Vaoxhall  Company  : 

Compensation  to  in  erent  of  dispssiessioool 

area  of  supply.  12,472-3. 
Purchase  of  water  from,  12,366-84;  12.411-33. 
Works,  extension  of,  12.302-79;  12.471;  12,471. 
I2,4€6. 

Ibmdon  County  Connoil,  purchase  by : 

Surrey  County  Conncil,  agreement  of  as  to,  etTcct 

of,  12,494-7;  12,507-12. 
Views  as    to.  12.883-6;    12,438-41;  I2.468-d- 

12,487-507. 

Sonthwark  and  Yanzhall  Company : 

Acquisition  of  supply  hj  Cwporation,  12,38C; 
12.449-50. 

Area  of  supply,  12,354-5;  12.361-4;  I2,S7^; 
12,380-1. 

Oontinuation  of  supply  unopposed,  12,417. 
Domestic  purposes,  supply  for  onlv,  12,431^ 
Parliamentary  powers,  supply  without,  12,837-9. 
Purchase  by  Lmidon  County  Gonnoi],  Tievi  la  to. 

12,438-41. 
Quality  of  supply,  12,442-5. 
Bates  charged.  12,392. 

Bating  of   district  supplied  by  Gompaoy  for 
purposes  other  than  water.  12,%2. 


WEBDEV,  Kanry.Yice-Chairman  of  the  Ilford  Urban 

District  Council,    (^ee  Questions  13,615-13,697.) 
Acta  of  Parliament  i 

Metropolis  Water  Act  1871, 13,695-6. 
South  Essex  Company's  Act,  13,693-6. 
Area  of  District,  13,618. 

CompaaiM  supplying  district,  13,625-a 
OiTision  of  dutrict  between,  13.627-8;  13.644-6. 

Oonmetttion,  agreement  prercntiug.  13,649  ;13;658-5; 
13,662-6. 

Bast  London  Company  i 

Deputation  to,  to  supply  whole  district,  13,649-50. 
Bates  charged  by,  13,629-43. 
Supply : 

Quality  of,  13.648. 

South  Essex  Company,  comparison  with,  13,64'j. 

Growth  of  district,  13,644-6. 

Sonses,  number  of.  in  district.  13.619 ;  13,621. 

Xon^m  Conaty  Connoil,  supply  in  bulk  by,  riein  u 
lo,  13,674-6 1  13.680-7. 

P^nlation  of  district,  13.620-4. 

Porohaae  by  District  Conncil,  views  as  to, 
13,677-8. 

Batwble  Talne  of  district,  13,622. 
Kates  I 

Basis  of.  13,696-7. 
Comparison  of,  13,629-4J. 

Soatii  Sasez  Company  ■ 

Competition  with,  pToposed,  13,666-84. 
Constant  supply  not  afforded.  18,689^97. 
Quantity  of  supply,  oomplalnts  as  to,  13,6i8. 
Sources  of  supply,  13,651-2. 


WHITAKES.  William,  F.B.S.,  late  Senior  Officer 

on  tho  English  Staff  oftheGeohwical  Surrey,  i&e 
Questions  29,928-29,032.) 

Chalk  in  Kent: 
Greensand,  oomparison   with  as  watsr-besriiifi 

stratum,  29,007-10. 
Thickness  of,  28.968.71. 

CIreeasand  District  of  Kent : 
Chalk,  inferior  to  as  water-bearing  stratum,  29.007-10 

Separation  from,  29,004. 
Percolation  unit,  29.008. 

Perciilatioa  in  Kent : 
Amount  of,  28,959-67. 
Chalk: 

Bare.  28,937-52  ;  28,956-7. 
Covered.  28,962-5  ;  23,986. 
Depth  of  daily,  28^72-6. 
Bain&ll,  relation  of  to,  28,977-84. 
Total.  28.987-94. 
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FlvBiatead  and  Xtaptfbrd,  supply  from.  29,01<4-21. 

Outaide  Kent  Company's  district,  29.022-82. 
■Within  Kent  Company's  district,  29,011-3 ;  29.032. 
Tmuul.  oonstmctioii  of.  effect  on  vater  in  ehalk, 
28,995;  29,001. 


WBXT^'Ri  Jvatam  Salter,  Chairmauof  theOroydon 
Bttral  District  Council.    {See  Questions  12,191- 

12,336.1 

Acts  of  Parliament,  Hetropolis  Water  Acts,  12,849 ; 

12,279-85. 

Control,  Tiews  as  to,  12,217-8;  12.224-42;  12.308-9. 

Crovdon  Bural  District  i 

oSmpanies  supplying,  12,197-8;  12.2)0-2. 
Parishes  situated  within,  12,194f-5. 
Population  of,  12,196. 
Ea«t  Surrey  Company  i 
Area  of.  12,197. 
OnalitT  of  supply,  12,306. 
S^lyoM2.1^;  12.240  i  12.306. 

Lambeth  Company  i 

Area  of  8Upply»  12,197. 
Constant  supply  not  afforded,  12,243-9. 
Failure  of  supply  in  1895, 12,202-17. 
Mains,  depth  of,  12,207-15;  12.281-5. 
Population  supplied,  12,199-200. 
Soirees  of  supply.  12,242;  12,264^. 

Pnrchaeet        „  ,  v 

London  County  Council,  purchase  by:  _ 

Surrey  Caunty  Council,  agreement  of,  views  as  to, 
12,294-6. 

Views  as  to,  12,222 ;  12,260-2 ;  12,311-7. 
Sun-ey  County  Coancil.  purchase  hy.  views  as  to, 
12,219^^;  12,256-70;  12,235-9. 
Supply,  sources  of  in  Surrey,  adequacy  of.  124!62-4; 

12,318  i  12.320. 
Surrey  Water  Boaxd,  proposals  as  to, 
12.822-30. 

Sntton  Water  Commuiy  ■ 

Area  of  Bnpply,  12,197. 
Extension  of.  12.300. 

Constant  supply,  12,2i6. 
Welflli  Scheme,  views  as  to.  12.319^1. 
Works,  inspection  of,  12,225-^. 


WSITIEOBE,  Charles  Algernon,  Member  of  Par- 
liament and  Alderman  of  the  London  Ooonty 
Council,  (fifes  QueBtions,  6109-6540.) 

AdvLtages  of,  6315-24,  6621-^. 

Control,  necesBity  for  obviated  l^,  6a5»-7. 

Difficulties  of,  6325-9. 

Method  of,  6331-2. 

Purchase,  effect  of  on,  6833-8. 

Becommended,  6168,  6173-«6,  626ft-S.  6306,  6333-7. 

Authwiiies,  further,  objections  to   creation  of  in 

London,  6193;  6225.  6353-6. 
Billsi 

Uefcropolis  Water  Bill  1S61.  proposal  as  to  rates. 

65^. 

MetropoUtan  Counties  Water  Board  Bill,  opposition 
to,  6113,  6160-1. 
OommiasLon,  Lord  Balfour's,  Sir  A.  Binnie's  evldenoo 

before  as  to  sourees  of  snpidy,  6490-1. 
CMitroli 

Ilxports   attaohed  to  Looal  Oovemment  Board 

sutfgerted.  6307.  6432a. 
'  ObjecBons  to,  6303-U,  6381,  643aa. 
Scope  of  needed.  6186-93.  6607-20. 
Statutory  Committee : 

Objections  to.  6162-7,  6218-24,  ^27-44.  6246-57. 

Directors,  official,  appointment  of ,  6319-20.  6186. 6382, 
6432a. 

London  Connty  Council  I 

Capacity  for  undertaking  water  supply, 
Committees,  work  of,  6344-52.  «  a™ 

Management  of  sapply,  suitability  for,  6139-41,  6282, 

6306,  6366-8.  6388-425.  ^„  „  ^ 

PoUtical  and  partisan  body,  6123-«,  614^-6,  6160-4, 

6426-32. 


IflOndon  County  Council — cont. 
Provincial  towns  not  anolagous,  6289-92. 
Pnrohase : 

By  another  authority,  view  of  Council  aa  to,  6194- 
201. 

By  Council,  action  with  respect  to  probable  result 

of,  6502-3. 

Wages  of  employees,  action  as  to,  6128-39.  6396-408. 
Water  question,  views  of  parties  on,  6165-9. 
Welsh  supply,  suggested  undertaldng  by,  for  com- 
panies, 6^08-17,  6368,  6448-50. ' 

Hetropolis  Water  Bill  1851,  proposal  as  to  rates, 
6633-6. 

ICetropolitan  Connties  Water  Board  Bill,  oppo- 
sition to,  6113.  6160-1, 

ICetropolitan  Water  CojMWiies  ■ 

Grierancea  against.  6167-73. 6187-8,  6309. 6433-6. 

Income : 

Per  house  supplied,  6537. 

Per  1,000  gallons  supplied,  6636. 
Pressure  on,  apart  from  purchase  or  control,  6436-47. 

Farliammtan  Anthority.  purchase  and  control  by. 
views  of  London  County  Council  as  to,  6264-72. 

Pnrchaset 

Action  of  London  County  Council  as  to  probable 

result  of,  6502-3. 
Demand  for,  theoretical  and  s^itimentel,  6117-22. 

6357-9,  6483-601,  6426-32. 
Financial  result  of,  6264^7. 

Management  by  London  County  Council  involved  by, 
6111-22.  6201-7. 

Bates  ■ 

Complaints  as  to.  6339. 
Bqaalibation  of.  need  for,  6524-37. 

Statutory  Committee « 

Control  by,  objections  to,  6162-7,  6218-24,  6227-44, 
6246-57. 

Purchase  by,  objections  to.  6259-68. 

''Ym^Bos  of.  6483-90  ;  6538-40. 
Supply  of.  6635-9. 

Thames  Conservaney,  nnpopalarity  of.  6272-7. 

Water  Supply  ■ 

Political  question.  6217-8. 
Progiessive  leaflets  on,  6492-500. 
B>eform  needed  in,  6516-20. 

Welsh  Scheme  t 

Compulsory  undertaking  by  companies  suggested, 

636&-79,  6450-66,  6467-62. 
London  County  Council,  suggested  undertaking  by, 
for  companies,  6208-17,  636S,  6448-50. 


WKITTIVOKAM,  Walt«r  Basden,  Ohaiman  of 

the  Water  Committee  of  the  Essex  Connliy  Ooundl. 

(See  Questions  13,015-13,069.) 
Cisterns,  provision  of,  13,028 ;  13,056-7. 
East  liondon  Company,  supply  of  within  county  of 
London,  13,063-9. 

Es8«K  Ommty  Connoil,  Water  BuppW  Committee  of, 
constitution  and  functions  of,  13.016-SO. 

Pnrohase  t 

Bulk,  supply  in.  in  event  of,  views  as  to,  13,040. 
Local  authority,  purchase  by,  views  as  to.  l%026-7  ; 

13,03&-42. 
London  County  Council,  purchase  by : 

Besolotions  of  Council  as  to,  18,034. 

Views  as  to,  13,023-5. 
Bates,  effect  of  on,  13,038-9. 

Sources  of  supply,  proportion  to  be  acquired  m  event 

of  purchse  by  local  authority,  13.042-3. 
Views  as  to,  generally,  13,021-7. 

Bates  1 

Basis  of,  13,036.   

Water  Bate  Definition  Act  1886.  application  of. 
13,036;  13,045-7. 
Snpp^.  constant,  not  afforded,  13,028-33;  13,049-62. 
Wells,  supply  from.  13.043-6;  13.060-1. 


WUKIHS,  Harry,  Secretary  of  the  LambethWater- 
works  Company,  (ffee  Questions  2  j.570-27,448o; 
27.450-27,466.) 
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ROVAL  C0HHI8SI0K  ON  WATE^  SUPPLY  : 


Amalgamation,  difficulties  of,  27,819. 

Area  of  snppl7,  26,637-44. 

P-''*"".  catting  off  water  at,  27,192-3. 

Bozrowintf  Fowsn  of  Company,  comparison  of  with 
London  Oonnty  OdoncU's,  27.044-^. 

Cwitali 

OontlDgeney  Amd.  26,618 ;  25,890-1. 
Debenture  stock :  . 

Harvard,  Mr.,  correction  of  statement  made  by 

a9  to,  26,969-7031 ;  23.446. 
Preminms  raieed  on,  return  as  to,  26,601-6. 
Total  amount  of.  26,594-600. 
TroBtee  inTestment,  27.232-6  ;  27,333-6. 
Future  expendituie  of,  estimates  of,  26,867;  87,288- 
332. 

Obsolete  works,  allowance  for,  37,169-Sl. 
Parliamentary  allowance,  alleged  excess^  27,078-188 ; 
27,449a-50. 

Premiums  on,  26,600-6;  26,969-990  ;  27,028-31. 
Betum  aa  to,  26,585-614  ;  26,865. 
Bevisionof,  27,032-4. 
Shares : 

Joint  accounts,  27,236-9;  £7,337. 

Market  price  of,  26,867a-86. 

Total  amount  of,  26,590-3. 

Tnutoes  holding,  26,882-3;  27,232-6  ;  27,333-6. 

Talne  as  securities.  26,889-95. 

Control! 

InteroommnaioatioD.  bill  for,  inti-oduction  of  by, 

26,707-18. 
Beservoirs.  inspection  of,  26,719-21. 
Wells,  pumping  from,  control  over,  86,772-38. 

Croydon,  Borough  of,  supply  to*  26,637 ;  26,967. 
Applications  made   to   Oompanr   for,  26,661-^; 

^,671-3;  26.967;  27,407-13  ;  28,683. 
Bill  of  Corporation  for  power  to  supply  district, 

27.416-«. 
Number  of  supplies.  26,647-50. 
Bates,  comparison  with  rates  of  Oorporatiou,  26,654- 

9;  27,384-93  ;  27,402-13  ;  28,<^ 

Croydon  Rnral  District,  mains,  lowering  of,  87,200-1. 

Dividends,  26,608-14. 
Back,  26.614;  26,623-5. 

Management  and  maintenance,  expenditure  on  in 
relation  to,  27,035-42 }  27,059-77. 

Elaine  Power,  reserve,  27,3C9. 

Financial  Bstnm  of  Company,  26,586a-7 ;  26,867a. 

Income  I 

Increase  of,  26,615-20;  26,626-7. 

Per  house  supplied,  26,793-9. 

Per  million  gallons  supplied,  26,781-97. 

Itondon  Conn^  Council  witnesses,  correction  of 
evidence  of,  26,896-7208  ;  27,419a. 


Future  requirements,  mains  available  for,  27,303-9. 
Interrala  at  which  tapped,  26,481-3. 
Xioweribg  of,  27,200-1. 

JEanagom«nt,  cost  of,  37,035-42;  27,059-77. 

Population  I 

Increase  of,  eatimftte  of,  27,290-7. 
Ketum  as  to  population  supplied,  26,622. 

Praminms  on  Capital,  return  aa  to,  26,600-7. 

Profits  ■ 

Comparison  with  other  oompanies,  26,818-26. 
Future  appply,  profits  tm,  26,811-7. 

Pumping  Charges,  26JB0&.10.  . 

PnrcliASOt 

Advauta^  of,  point  determining,  27,210-2. 
Arbitration : 

Bills  of  London  County  Council,  clauses  in, 

26,577-84;  27,189-91;  27,213-44. 
Lands  Glauses  Act,  arbitration  under,  26,573-84 ; 
27,213;  27,225;  27,240  ;  27,338-75. 
Back  divideuds,  allowmoe  tw,  27,244-8. 
London  County  ConnoU,  purchase  by,  conflicts  with 

authorities  resulting  from,  26,896-902. 
Prospective  income,  allowance  fur,  27,244-5. 
Be'investment,  difficulties  of,  27,213. 
Views  as  to.  26,-572-6. 


Bates  I 

Borden  of,  26.964^^;  27.376-8. 

Comparison  with  other  companies,  26,778-^0. 

Southwark  and  Tauxhall  Company,  26,788-97; 
26.849-58  ;  27,381-3. 

IdentiOal  rates  in  joint  districts,  26,679-99. 

New  buildings,  rates  to,  87,394-401.     ■ ' 
Equalisation  of.  views  as  t-o,  26,843-S. 
Incidence  of,  26.859-63. 
JustiEcation  for,  26,827-32. 
Schools,  charge  to  for  fire  hydrants,  27,250-&7. 
Statutory,  26,693. 

Bental  Value  of  Company's  district,  £6,833-40. 
Bererance,  views  as  to,  26,700-6. 

WnTring  Pnnd,  payments  to,  86,748-77  ;   80,884-4 ; 

27.246-8;  27,419-2i. 

ScntlLwark  and  Vaozhall  Company,  orerlapping 
district,  26,678. 

Bwiplyi 

Future  reouiremonts,  27,238-3C8. 
Nnmber  of  supplies,  return  as  to,  26,^. 
Parliamentary    area,    eupply    outside,    26,621-S  i 
86,629-36. 

Population  sufiplicd,  letom  as  to,  26,622. 

Bate  per  head,  increase  of.  23,902-23 ;  26,946-63. 

Thames,  Supply  from : 
Future  requirements,  27,313;  27,317-9;  87,330. 
Six-monthly  average  desirable,  86,744-7. 
Teddington  Weir;  gauge  at,  26,789-43. 

Wellst 

PoDiping  from,  control  over,  26,722-38 ;  27,423-48a. 
Supply  available  from,  27,313-6  ;  27,330-1. 

Vorks: 

Ditton,  capital  for,  raising  of,  86,780. 
Betum  as  to,  26,866. 


W7BBOO,  Frank  Henry,  Secretsry  to  the  West 
Middlesex  Waterworks  Company  and  to  the  Staines 
Beeervoirs  Jcint  Committee,    (aee  Questions  85,83^1- 

26,079.) 

Acts  of  Parliament  i 

West  Middlesex  Company's  Act  of  1852,  26.918-63 

26,043-7  i  26.057-79. 
West  Middlesex  Company's  Aot  of  1869,  25,917-25 

25.9S0. 

West  Middlesex  Comp^my's  Aot  of  1891,  35,931-4 
26,053-66;  26.079. 

Capital  ■ 

Debentures : 

lasae  of  at  par,  25.917-25. 

Money  raised  by  instead  of  using  balance  of 
capital  account,  25,920-39;  26,048-68  ;  2o,079. 

Sinking  fund  in  relation  to.  25,667-72;  25,860-3. 
Future  expenditure  of,  estimate  of,  26.038-8A. 
Return  OS  to  distribution  of.  26,036. 
Bevision  of  in  1852,  25,942-67  ;  26,010-7. 
Shares  and  stook,  nuu-ket  price  of.  25,865-6. 

Competition,  Act  of  Parliament  referring  to,  25,961. 
Dividends,  Back,  payment  of,  25,958-^. 

Bxp«lditnre^ 

Engine-houses  and  boilers,  expenditure  on.  25,893-6 1 

25.903-8. 
Future,  estimate  of,  £6,038-8a. 
Maintenance  and   management,  expenditure   on , 

25,871-^16;  26,069-79. 

Pilters,  additional,  construction  of,  25.633;  25,884-91, 

Pinaacial  Setnrn  of  Company,  26,838-40. 

Intake,  removal  of,  25,963. 

Xains,  lowering  of,  expenditure  on,  85,893. 

Waintenanee  and  management,  expenditure  on,  in- 
crease in,  85,871-916  ;  26.069-79. 

Meter,  supply  by,  26,004-13;  26,030-8. 

Population  supplied,  return  aa  to,  86,037. 

Profits,  25,841-7;  26.857. 

Purchase,  Sinking  Fund  in  relation  to,  25,86'}-?. 
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Bates  t 

Agreement,  charge  by,  abolition  of,  25,d6>). 

OoUeotion  of,  26,015-7. 

Extras*  charges  for,  26,868-70  ;  26,018-9. 

Houses  of  30T.  rental,  rates  to,  25,86^-9. 

Honicipal  rates,  comparison  irith,  25,988. 

Poor  olasses,  rates  to,  25,867. 

Pablio  pnrposeu.  rates  for,  25,963-83 ;  23,014. 

Bebate.  25,843 ;  25,850. 

Amoont  of,  total,  2^,848-9. 

Conunenoement  of,  23,854-7. 

Demaud  notes,  rebate  shown  on,  25,9^1. 

Frost  of  1895,  no  effect  on,  25,85^ ;  25,86fi. 

Margin  carried  forward,  25,8^-9. 

Obligations  of  company  as  to,  25,851. 
Bovisiou  of  after  Dobbs'  Case  and  Torrens'  Aot> 
25.989^008. 


Batw  paid hy  Company.  25.897-8 ;  a6,912-6 ;  26,030-4i 
BeMTVoSrs,.  Storage,  increase  of,  25,914 ;  25,985-7. 
ffir*i"g  Frmd,  imrcbase,  effect  ou,  25^60-f . 

fftaiiiM  SohaaA,  nutidpfttiou  in   by  Company, 

26,983-4. 

ftapplyi 

ucrease  in,  25,913. 

Avwage  daily  supply  from  1678  to  1898.  26,89(^* 
902. 

Betoms  as  to,  26,035 ;  26,037. 
TIuuhmi  CmMmnoy,  payments  to,  25,914. 

TalvatioiL,   Qainquennial,  results  of,  26.024-340; 

36,039. 

W&ges,  increase  in,  25,914 

Warkm,  retam  as  to,  26.035.  ( 
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